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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


A  FRIENDLESS  CORPORATION  TAX 

111  WHATEVER  the  merits  of  President  Taft's  corporation  tax, 
*  '  it  must  be  said  that  the  press  of  the  country  seem  to  have 
turned  a  cold  shoulder  to  it.  This  unfriendliness  is  based  upon 
the  alleged  inequity  of  the  measure,  ami  finds  equally  vigorous  ex- 
pression in  Republican,  Democratic,  and  Independent  organs. 
Changes  which  have  lessened  Wall  Street's  hostility  seem  to  have 
no  effect  upon  the  general  criticisms  of  the  editors.  The  Washing- 
ton Herald  ( Ind.),  it  is  true,  suspects  the  activity  of  "selfish  inter- 
ests "  behind  the  newspaper  outcry  against  this  tax,  and  the  Day- 
ton Jon rnal  (Rep.)  remarks  confidently  that  President  Taft  would 
not  deliberately  commit  himself  to  a  measure  as  bad  as  its  enemies 
claim  this  one  to  be.  Washington  dispatches,  moreover,  state  that 
both  Houses  favor  it  and  that  the  President's  faith  in  his  tax  re- 
mains unshaken  by  the  clamor  of  its  critics. 

As  laid  before  the  Senate  last  week  the  Corporation  Tax  Hill 
provides  for  a  2-per-cent.  tax  on  the  net  earnings  in  excess  oi 
00  of  all  corporations,  joint  stock  companies,  and  associations. 
organized  for  profit  and  having  a  capital  stock  represented  by 
shares,  and  all  insurance  companies.  Also  foreign  corporations. 
to  the  extent  of  their  business  in  the  United  States,  are  liable  for 
the  tax.  The  net  income  upon  which  the  tax  is  paid  is  to  be  as- 
certained by  deducting  from  the  gross  income  of  the  corporation 
all  ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  of  operation  and  maintenance  ; 
all  uncompensated  losses  actually  sustained  during  the  year ;  all 
"interest  actually  paid  within  the  year  on  its  bonded  or  other  in- 
debtedness not  exceeding  the  paid-up  capital  stock  " ;  all  Federal 
<>'■  State  taxes  already  paid  ;  and  all  amounts  received  by  it  as 
"dividends  upon  stock  of  other  corporations  subject  to  the  tax- 
hereby  imposed."  Other  salient  provisions  of  the  bill  are  thus  sum- 
marized by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times: 

"  Every  concern  subject  to  the  tax  i>  required,  on  or  before  March 
1  of  each  year,  to  make  a  true  and  accurate  return,  under  oath  or 
affirmation  of  its  president,  vice-president,  or  other  principal  officer, 
and  its  treasurer  or  assistant  treasurer,  covering  the  character  oi 
its  organization  and  the  amount  of  business  transacted  during  the 
year,  to  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  district  in  which 
the  corporation  is  organized 

"Local  collectors  will  transmit  the  returns  forthwith  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Washington. 

"  Upon  evidence  justifying  the  opinion  that  the  return  made  by 
a  corporation  is  incorrect,  or  w  henever  insufficient  or  no  return  has 
been  made  the  Commissioner  is  empowered  to  designate  any  regu- 
larly appointed  revenue  agent  to  examine  the  books  or  papers  of 
such  corporation,  and  take  testimony  of  a  responsible  officer  of  flu- 
corporation  in  order  to  produce  the  information  required  for  the 
purpose  of  assessing  the  tax.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized 
also  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  United  States  court  to  require  the 


attendance  oi  such  officers  or  employees  and  the  production  of 
books  and  papers.  Upon  the  information  so  acquired  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  may  amend  any  return  or  make  a 
return  where  none  has  been  made. 

"Alter  assessments  have  been  made  the  returns  of  corporations 
must  be  tiled  in  the  office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue, 
and  they  will  then  constitute  public  records  and  as  such  will  be 
opened  tor  inspection.  For  the  protection  of  acorporation  against 
the  wrongful  use  of  information  the  following  is  provided: 

"  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  collector,  deputy  collector,  agent, 
clerk,  or  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to  divulge 
or  make  known  in  any  manner  whatever,  not  provided  bv  law,  to 
any  person  any  information  obtained  by  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duty,  or  to  divulge  or  make  known  in  any  manner  not 
provided  by  law  any  document  received,  evidence  taken,  or  report 
made  under  this  section,  except  upon  the  special  direction  of  the 
President;  and  any  offense  against  the  foregoing  provision  shall 
be  a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $1,000 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court. 

"  If  any  corporation  subject  to  the  tax  refuses  or  neglects  to  make 
a  return  in  the  manner  required  or  shall  make  a  false  or  fraudulent 
return  it  is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  $1,000  and  not  ex- 
ceeding $10,000.  When  any  person  authorized  by  law  to  make  or 
to  verify  a  return  shall  make  a  false  or  fraudulent  statement  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  assessment  he  becomes  liable  to  a  fine 
not  exceeding  $1,000  or  a  prison  sentence  of  not  more  than  one 
\  ear.  or  both." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  fails  to  find  "a  single 
Republican  newspaper  of  standing"  which  "favors  the  idea  of  a 
corporation  tax,"  and  adds  that  if  its  advocates  persist  in  pushing 
it  "the  enactment  of  the  Tariff  Law  will  go  over  into  August." 
"The  more  this  tax  is  considered,  the  less  favor  it  is  likely  to  meet 
with."  remarks  the  I  )es  Moines  Register and Leader  (  Rep.).  Even 
the  proponents  of  the  scheme,  thinks  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind. 
Rep  ),  "  an-  beginning  to  see  some  of  its  many  inherent  difficulties.' 
"Only  one  thing  can  be  predicted  about  the  tax  with  certainty,' 
according  to  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  namely,  that  "  it 
will  clog  the  courts  with  lawsuits,"  and  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.) 

-  puzzles  enough  in  it  "to  keep  all  the  lawyers  and  judges  busy 
lor  many  years."  "  To  levy  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  upon  the  laborer's 
daily  wage  would  be  quite  as  defensible,"  exclaims  the  Detroit 
Journal  (Rep.)-  The  tax  "will  appeal  to  Western  States  at  least 
as  inequitable,"  asserts  the  Denver  Republican  (Rep.),  which  goes 
on  to  give  its  reasons  for  this  opinion  : 

"  Under  business  conditions  existing  in  the  West  practically  every 
commercial  enterprise  of  any  magnitude  is  conducted  under  the 
corporate  form  of  ownership.  Partnerships  are  becoming  more 
and  more  things  of  the  past.  The  laws  in  some  ways  make  it  ex- 
pedient   for  men    embarking  in  business  to  adopt  the  corporate 
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plan.     Through  the  stock  certificates  tin 

ner  in  the  undertaking  is  not  only  moi e  i eadih  declared,  hut  inter- 
ests may  be  taken  on  or  dispo  eel  ol  with  the  least  possible  disturb- 
ance of  company  affairs.     The  corporate  body  itself  become 
<it  izen,  an  entity,  and  buys  and  sells,  transacts  business  on  its  own 
account  indifferent  to  who  are  its  stockholders.     Mercantile  hou   i 
banks,  mines,   stock  ranches,  theaters,  mills,   shops,  newspap< 
abstract  and  real  estate  offices,  practically  every  form  of  busini 
which  once  was  owned  and  managed  by  some  firm  oi  two  or  tl 
members,  is  now  a  corporation  and  all  would  fall  under  the  regu- 
lations of  this  proposed  new  law.     Already  each  pays  its  shan 
taxes  the  same  as  an  individual  on  what  it  owns  and  the  new  law 
would  make  it  pay  doubly  for  being    i        poration  instead  of  a  firm 
of  individuals.      Not  one  in  ten  of  the  companies  which  would 
reached  by  the  new  enactment  are  of  the  character  included  in 

public  clamor  against  overbearing  wealth 

"Since  no  interpretation  can  construe  such  a  law  as  anyl 
less  than  class  legislation,  should  the  plan  oJ    the    President   In- 
adopted  the  discrimination  should  at  least  <^o  farther  and  pick  o 
only  that  class  of  corporations  which  fall  under  the  ba 
tionability,  such  as  trusts  and  near  approaches  to  monopol  i 

"A  partial  and  unjust  tax,"  is  the  way  the  Portland  Oregonian 
(Rep.)  (  escribes  the  President's  pel  measure.  The  --.htm  paper 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"An  individual  ma.kes  money   in   his  business,  yel  is  not  to  l><- 
taxed  on  his  profits.     A  partnership  makes  money  in  its  busini 
and  c.btains  large  dividends  from  the  earnings,  yet   is  not  to  p 

the  tax  thereon.      But  a  business  conducted    in  the  na 

poration  is  to  pay  the  tax.     \\  hen    n  is  the  fairness  hi 

While  recognizing  all  these  faults  and  others  in  the  proposed  tax 
scheme,  the  New  Yoi  k  Press(Rep.)  brings  the  heaviest  indictmi 
against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  has  side-tracked   the  whole  tariff 
programi     To  quote  : 

"  Rare  has  been  the  national  legislation  more  unpopular  with  all 
classes  and  conditions  than  tin  n  t.t\     nol  because  the 

plan  is  highly  artificial  and  fundamental!}    unsound,  but   because 
it    is    another   drag    in    the    long    and    COStlj    d(  which    the 

patience  of  the  American  pn.nl,'  i-,  worn  out." 

Turning  to  the  Democratic  press  we  meet  with  the  san 
tions.  "The  people  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  facl  thai 
very  greal  many  ol  them  are  interested  in  the  proposed  ta\  on  the 
earnings  of  corporations,"  remarks  the  Savannah  News  (Dem  I, 
which  adds  that  it  "looks  like  a  scheme  to  tax  the  poor  rather  than 
the  rich."  .And  the  Buffalo  Enquirer  (Dem.)  comments  as 
follows : 

"  1 1  is  dangerous  to  fool  the  people  too  many  times  hand-running. 
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to    the    work    or  welfare  of  mankind:    they  w  ue  to 

tax    free     as   far    as    President                  plan  provides — until  death 

levies  a  succession   tax  on  their  estates  -  fundamentally 
wrong." 

The   Boston  //.  ml.  i  remarks  aese 

changes  has  been  "to  amputate  the  tai 
close  proximity  to  its  ears."      It  adds  : 

e  glee  with  which   the    cor] 
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creature  and  approvt  ol  its  lack  of  offense  should  be  suggestive. 
Why,  then,  the  dog  :  President  Taft  said  because  ol  histail.  Hut 
the  tail  has  been  cut  orl  Is  there  an)  reason  except  »hat  his  growl 
will  ~~ 1 1 1 1  be  left  ti  i  supposed  'popular  '  demand  for  a  show 

e  al  incorporated  capital  ? " 


THRUSTING   MONEY   UPON   CHINA 

IN  international  relations,  ,i>  one  editor  remarks,  a  loan  is  thickei 
than  w.uer— . i  fact  which  explains  I  ncle  Sam's  emulous  gen- 
v  when  he  saw  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  lending 
money  to  China  to  help  her  build  her  railroads.  While  our  new  - 
papers  are  wide  awake  to  the  diplomatic  and  commercial  impor- 
tance of  the  incident,  many  of  them  are  also  conscious  of  the  comic 
side  of  the  picture  presented  when  our  State  1  )epartment  intervenes  i  apital,  according  to  the  Baltimore  American,  have  already  found 
to  insist  that  the  Chinese  Government  accept  the  millions  held  out       their  way  into  this  field  of  investment  in  which  the  United  States  is 


stance,  we  nevertheless  refused  to  join  in  the  opium  traffic  when 
Europe  forced  thai  upon  China. 

The  Government's  interest  in  a  loan  by  private  capitalists  is  ex- 
plained in  blunt  undiplomatic  language  by  the  Salt  Lake  Herald: 
"The  whole  question  of  commerce  is  involved,  and  unless  this 
country  possesses  sufficient  leverage  in  the  way  of  financial  obli- 
gations the  trade  of  the  Celestial  Empire  will  be  controlled  by  the 
three  European  Powers  putting  up  the  money  for  Chinese  bonds 
and  thereby  acquiring  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest  in  China." 
China,  says  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  is  "the  great  uncut 
commercial  melon  of  the  world,"  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  as- 
serts tliat  "more  railroad  mileage  will  be  built  there  in  the  next 
twenty-five  years  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together." 
Yet  at  the  present  moment  our  trade  with  China  is  in  anything  but 
a  flourishing  condition.    Moreover,  about  >  1^5,000,000  of  European 


to  it  by  a  syndicate  ol  New  York 
capitalists.  "The  rush  of  the 
nations  up  to  bewildered  China 
with  the  announcement  that  she 
really  must  borrow  some  mi 
from  each  of  them  scarcely  ap- 
pears like  a  scene  from  real  life," 
exclaims  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  which  rinds  the  sense  of 
unreality  increased  by  the  vision 
of  "thrifty  and  close-fisted  Uncle 
Sam"  suddenly  awakening  to 
the  fact  that  he.  too.  "had  a  right 
to  force  some  of  his  hard-earned 
dollars  upon  the  Chinese." 
China's  trade,  remarks  the  !>-• 
troit  Free  Prei  -  going  to 
mean  much  to  the  world  verj 
soon,  and  meanwhile  "we  guess 
we  can  lend  her  money  if  we 
want  to."  The  same  paper  adds 
the  reminder  that  if  we  are 
somewhat  insistent  with  our 
proffered     millions     in     this    in- 
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practically  unrepresented.  "The 
difficult}'  of  this  country  in  the 
past  in  seeking  to  make  its  posi- 
tion felt."  adds  the  same  paper, 
"  has  been  due  to  the  indebtedness 
of  the  Chinese  to  the  Powers 
of  Europe."  Another  point  em- 
phasized  by  the  Savannah  News 
and  other  papers  is  that  the  coun- 
tries lending  the  money  to  finance 
China's  railroads  will  have  a 
voice  in  providing  engineers  to 
build  them,  and  in  the  placing  ot 
orders  for  material. 

The  immediate  cause  of  all 
this  newspaper  discussion  was 
the  successful  intervention  of  Sec- 
retary Knox  to  obtain  for  a  New 
York  syndicate — consisting  of  the 
National  City  bank,  the  First  Na- 
tional bank,  Kuhn.  Loeb  &  Co., 
and  J.  1'.  Morgan  &  Co. — the 
privilege  of  participating  in  a 
loan   of    so;.  500.000  for   the  con- 
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DAN  IE1     IN     I  II I     I  l'  »NS     DEN. 
—  Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 

TAME  ANIMALS  WE  HAVE  KNOWN. 


THE    WRONG    SPOUT. 

—From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 
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struction  oi    the   Hankow-Szechuen    Railroad.      The  purpose  of 
the  syni  not   stop  al    i  his,  how  ever,  bul  i  ontemplates. 

accordingto  Bradstreei  neral  entry  into  the  field  of  Chim 

investment.      In    iddition   to   its  communications  to  the  Chim 
Governmenl    in  behalf  of  tliis  syndicate,  the    State   Department 
lias  issued  a  public  statement   indorsing  the  plan.      To  quote  in 
part  : 

"The  Government  of  the  United  states  is  much  gratified  at  the 
formation  oJ  a  powerful  and  responsible  American  financial  group 
to  enter  the  important  field  of  investment  in  (  hina,  and  is  giving 
to  their  enterprise  ihatconii.il  support  which  the  Department  oi 
State  stands  read)  to  give  all  legitimate  and  l  i]  American 

commercial  and  financial  undertakings  in  foreign  c< 
undertakings  are  to  be  encouraged  because  of  their  direct  bei 
to  American  commerce  and  to  international  relations." 

This  course  on  the  part  ol  Secretarj   Knox,  on  the  theory 

that  where  Amerii  in  capital  is  employed  in  banking  and  inv< 
ments  American  trade  will  naturall)  follow,  is  hailed  by  somi 
the  Washington  correspondents  as"markii  \   epoch  in  < 

diplomacy."     Hitherto,  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal  olicy 

ofthe"open  door"  in  China  has  meant  thai  we  held  it  open 
others  to  enter.     The  Boston  Herald,  emphasizing  the  same  point, 
remarks  that  our  Government's  feai  ol  ;n  alliahi 

accounts  for  its  previous  slowness  to  cooperate  with  pi 
prise  in  advancing  commeri  ial  dominion.     Ii  goes  on  to  ^a\  : 

"  It  is  essential,  ii  the  open  door  in  the  *  (rienl  is  to  be  maintained 
for  the  unprejudiced  entrani  e  ol  Amei 

market,  that  some  substantial  blo<  I  nsl  the  dooi  to  j 

\  en t  its  chance  closing.     And  nothing  would  be  mi  ctive  foi 

that   purpose  than  this   establishment  oi    an  American  finani 

interest." 

The  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  which  belongs  to  a  brother  of  the 
President  and  should  therefore  be  in  touch  with  the  Administra- 
tion's poinl  oi  view,  regards  this  loan  incident  as"the  opening 
wedge  oi  a  much  more  general  American  participation  in  the 
affairs  ol  the  Fai  East."  A  heady,  it  states,  an  American  engii 
has  been  appointed  to  a  position  under  the  Hei-Ho  Conservancy 
Board  at  Tien-Tsin,  which  is  engaged  in  the  hen  ulean  task  of  im- 
proving the  I'ei-llo.     Of  the  significance  of  this  fact  it  saj 

"  Here  evidently  is  anew   field  and  a  greal  opportunity  for  the 


ir  Chin. i  3  plann  eat    railw; 

erway  too. 

"  .As  thi  ■  ',ori- 

ties  their    employers  will  mop  y  on  thi  ce. 

Their  recommendations  of  Amerii  'rial   to 

building  of  these  enterprises  probably  will  receive  I 
ion.     '  Made  in   Amei  ica'   ma; 

(   hinese  IoCOmOt 

"It  '  •   Washington  has  succeeded  in  re- 

moving the  ill-will  tow  an]  Amerii  a  and  Americans  in  China  which 
ulted  in  a  boycott  on  American  goods  in  the  '  Em- 

pire, it  will  deserve  all  the  credit  that  will  come  to  it." 


THE  PURE-FOOD  LAW  IN  DANGER 

'I  "HI.   wa  \e    discovered    "the  long- 
*       expected  final  i  "  be- 
neath '                of  a  lawsu  mpany 
5t.  Louis  and   lames  \\  'iculture.     The 
the  plaintiff  com]  named  interests  behind 
it)  in  this  suit,  says  the  New  York  Jourttc  »i»ierct.  would 
dro]  alteration  and  rottenne- 
siii'  without    i 

sis;  cheati 

in  tie 
Tin 

which  -.  in  the  Supreme  Court 

trii  •  imliia.  :  .ad 

mi!   I>\  the  use  oi    1  i     •   •      nplaint  a 

men!  pi 

bus  V.  rmidabli 

that  ii 

In  his  bill  the  1<  the  plaii  that  the  suit 

Sled  in  b(  f  his  client  ai  ill  other]  and  par 

in    interest    who    m  in   this 

plaintifl  ationed 

herein."     According  to  .1  W 
the  run-Food  Law    lu  aed 
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THE    FINANI   [AL   OUTLOOK. 

— Davenport  in  the  New  York  .l/.r.-.' 


THF    Rl   W     AMERICAN    BALLOON    K\     I 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  JjumaL 
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and  more  •  than  any  hitherto  m 

[*o 

the  Pure-Food  Law  is  declared  to  be  urn 
stitul  i  the  Federal  Government  the  police 

gated  under  the  Constitution  to  the  several 
In  addition,  it  i>  set  forth  that  under  the  Constitution 
re§  powers  and  can  not  delegate  .1 

prohibitory  power  to  any  department  of  the  general  Government. 
•  Congress  can  not  delegate  to  heads  oi  e* 
ecutive  departments  the  right  to  make  rules  and  regulations  under 
law.     This,  it  i>  contended,  vests  legislative  powei   in 
.■I  Congress." 

e  New  York  World  thinks  that  this  attempt  upon  the  part  oi 
tins  to  break  down  t  he  Pure-  Food  Law  is  a  short- 
ted  pro.  .  e\  cm   from  a  husi- 

-  point  oi   \  iew .     It  remarks  edi- 
toi  iallv  : 

"No  doubt  the  Pure-Food  Law  has 
interfered  with  the  freedom  ol  con- 
veins  that  formerly  found  it  profitable 

11  adulterated  and  fraudulent 
products.      It    has   raised   a  bar  to 
various  mild  forms  <>t  poisoning.     It 
has   ma<  ent  for  manufac- 

turers     to      practise      honesty      and 
straight   dealing,  and  to   that  extent 
is  a  safeguard  to  the  con- 
sumer's pocket  and  his  health. 

"  Moral  considerations  ought  to  be 
sufficient  t<>  persuade  any  legitimate 
manufacturer  of  food  articles  that  the 
old  free-and-eas)  system  was  bad.  It 
put  a  premium  <>n  crookedness,  of 
which  honest  dealers  and  especially 
the  public  were  hound  to  lie  the  suffer- 
er-, hm  if  only  for  business  reasons, 
the  leading  food  concerns  should  de- 
sire to  see  the  Pure-Food  Law  up- 
held in  all  ir.  It  ha-  taught 
people  •  onfidence  in  the 
purity  oi  what  the)  offer  for  sale,  anil 
its  nullification  would  be  at  their  ex- 
pens 

•'The  announcement  1>\  the  com:-  that  the  Beef  Trust  was  per- 
mitted to  use  boric  acid  and  other  chemical  preservatives  in  it- 
meats  and  food  preparation-  would  immediately  mean  an  immense 
The  public  has  had  its  eyes  opened  to  ahuse-  ol 
which  i;  was  ignorant  a  few  years  ago.  It  would  resent  a  return 
to  legalized  fraud  and  deception  in  the  shop  ami  on  the  table  and 
would  demand  forms  of  restriction  more  severe  than  any  now  in 
The  public  may  becareless  ol  it-  health,  hut  it  is  not  easily 
reconciled  t"  being  cheated." 


WORTH  OF  STEEL  SHARES- In  our  issue  of  June  19  we  re- 
printed from  /'/'/('  Iron  .  /;■<-.  the  leading  organ  of  the  iron  trade. 
word  of  caution  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  spectacular  rise  in 
steel  stocks  wa-  a  speculative  superstructure  not  entirely  justirii  1 
by  its  foundation,  which  is  the  present  condition  of  the  iron  and 
•1  industry.  The  Iron  Age  at  the  time  acknowledged  a  marked 
expansion  in  this  basic  industry,  denying  merely  that  it  was  such 
as  to  justify  a  "  huge  speculation  "  in  steel  stocks.  Now  The  t  om- 
mercial  and  Financial  Chronicle,  an  authority  no  less  eminent  in 
the  financial  world  than  is  The  lion  Age  in  the  industrial,  assures 
us  that  the  phenomenal  rise  in  the  stock  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  "has  been  due  to  the  demonstrated  earning  capacity 
of  the  property  at  a  time  of  adverse  conditions  in  the  industry 
(hence  assuring  very  large  profits  when  business  again  become- 
active).  and  to  the  excellence  of  its  management,  which  has  always 
stood  out  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  property."  These  circum- 
stances and  conditions,  it  says,  "  have  raised  the  steel  shares  in  the 
estimation   of   the    whole  world,   and  will  continue  to  command 


ing  and  steadily   widening  confidence  in  them."     In 

tee  ol   such  controlling  considerations,  it  adds,  the  question 

of  finding  a  quotation  tor  Steel  stoel  rtificates  representing 

the  same)  on  the  Far  is  mai  ket  "  is  a  matter  of  very  trivial  moment." 


THE  LESSON  OF  THE  "SOO"  ACCIDENT 

r*HREE  years  ago   President  Roosevelt  pointed  triumphantly 

*■        to  the   Canadian   lock  canal   at   Sault    Sainte  Marie  as  the 

crowning  practical  argument  in  favor  of  a  similar  type  of  waterway 

at  Panama.     Those  who  fear  accidents  at  Panama,  he  said,  have 

forgotten  the  Soo.     On  June  9,  however,  the  complete  breakdown 


Til 


'    Oopyrigl  ted,  IW9,  by  Young,  Lord  *v  Rhoodes. 

WRECKED  LOCK  OF  THE  SOO  CANAL. 


Vs  the    re-ult  of  the  collision  of   a  freight   steamer  with    the  lower  ^ate-   this  L;redt   canal  is  out    of  commission 

pos-Hily  for  tlit-  u  hole  season. 


"i  the  Canadian  canal  by  a  broken  lock  seems  not  only  to  have 
robbed  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  other  high-level  advocates  of  this 
argument,  but  to   have  turned    the  famous  "Soo"  into  a  "horrible 

tmple  "  for  the  use  of  his  opponents.  This,  at  least,  is  the  way 
the  persistent  champions  of  a  sea-level  canal  at  Panama  interpret 
the  event. 

The  Canadian  Sault  Sainte  .Marie  Canal,  commonly  called  the 
.soo.  i-  a  one-lock  canal  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron, 
with  a  lift  of  20  feet.  At  the  time  of  the  recent  accident  the  lower 
:^ate-  were  closed,  the  upper  gates  open,  and  several  ships  were  in 
or  near  the  lock.  One  of  these,  the  freight  steamer  Perry  (i. 
II  'alker,  was  below  the  lock  maneuvering  for  position  while  await- 
ing her  turn  to  go  through.  By  some  mistake  or  misinterpretation 
of  orders  the  engineer  put  on  full  steam  ahead  and  drove  the 
Walker  against  the  lower  lock  gates,  which  were  then  holding 
back  the  20-foot  head  of  water  in  the  lock.  The  impact  forced 
-ate-,  which  instantly  swung  down-stream  before  the  enormous 
pressure  of  water.  What  followed  is  told  by  The  Engineering 
Xews  (  New  York)  : 

"There  was  thus  left  a  free  channel  through  the  lock  for  the  20- 
foot  head  of  water,  and  it  poured  down  like  a  tidal  wave,  carrying 
the  Walker  before  it  into  the  wider  channel  below.  The  Assini- 
boia  and  the  Crescent  City  were  also  carried  down  on  the  crest  of 
the  wave  and  finally  passed  the  Walker,  ripping  holes  in  her  as 
they  went  by.  The  Assiniboia  was  controlled  before  sustaining 
any  great  damage,  but  the  heavier  ore-laden  Crescent  City  stove  a 
hole  in  her  hull  in  passing  the  hanging  gates  and  was  finally  beached 
near  the  docks  down-stream.  The  Walker  only  needed  some 
slight   repairs   to  enable  her  to  get  to  her  port.     When '.the  rush 
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of  water  .started  through  the  canal  the  main  upper  gates  were  open, 
against  the  up-stream  wall  of  the  lock,  but  not  fastened  thereto. 
The  rushing  water  swung  them  into  the  stream  and  tore  them 
entirely  from  their  hinges." 

This  accident,  writes  Gustav  If.  Schwab  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  "is  child's  play  compared  with  the  terrible  disaster  that 
would  result  from  the  carrying  away  of  one  of  the  summit  lock 
gates  on  the  Panama  Canal  with  a  total  lift  of  85  feet  and  with  the 
dimensions  of  the  lock  chambers,  1,000  feet  in  length  by  no  feet 
in   width." 

Such  a  disaster— which  was  declared  by  the  international 
board  of  consulting  engineers  to  be  "highly  probable  "-—might 
block  canal  navigation  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  It 
is  therefore  advisable,  remarks  Mr.  Schwab,  "in  the  light  of  the 
accident  in  the  Soo  Canal  lock,  "  that  "the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  'pay  proper  heed  to  the  lessons  taught  by  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  Soo  Canal,'  and  while  there  is  still 
time  should  demand  a  reconsideration  of  the  present  lock  type  £01 
the  Panama  Canal."  Of  the  precautions  againsl  a<  1  idents  to  Un- 
locks as  contemplated  in  the  present  si  hemi  s  : 

"The  proposed  system  of  controlling  vessels  a  liing  the 

locks  and  while  locking  through  by  means  of  approach  piers  and 
new  electric  devices—whatever  they  may  be — heretofore  unti 
and  not  proved,  would  in  the  opinion  ol   men   familiar  with  thi 
handling  of  vessels  be  a  very  uncertain  and  unreliable  protei  tion, 
for  the  element  of  human  error  and  ol  ai  1  idents  to  mai  hinerj  .md 
materials  is  unfortunately    always    present    in  navigation,   un< 
whatever  form  it  may  be  conducted.      The  possibility    ol    I 
currence  of  some  serious  ac<  ident  ol  .1  similai  riatun   to  that  which 
has  just  been  recorded  can  in  no  way  be  avoided  on  the  Panama 
Canal  with  its  six  locks.     The  safety  device  re]  ed  by  dupli- 

cate gates  would  not  prevent  the  crashing  through   both  gat(  -  0 
powerful  steamer  of  many  thousand  ton-  weight,  as  the  momentum 
of  so  heavy  a  body  moving  through   the  wa  !  under  certain 

conditions  of  speed  and  tonnage  not  be  resisted  by  anything  in  its 
path." 

The  New  York  Press  takes  a  similar  \  iew  .  I  uless  the  promised 
precautions,  it  says,  can  be  made,  "as  sure  as  the  flow  of  the  tides 
and  the  swing  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit."  the  lock  scheme  at  Panama 
"ought  not  to  be  tolerated."  It  draws  the  following  impressive 
picture  of  what  an  accident  to  the  summit  lock  would  in 

"Such  an  accident  at  the  top  of  the  laddei   ol   locks  at  Gatun 

could  have  no  ending  short  ol  the  obliteration  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  transformation  of  the  isthmus.  The  thunderbolts  of  ship- 
ping, water,  steel,  masonry,  and  other  wreckage  launched  from 
the  first  lock  down  upon  the  next  would  sweep  it  away  like  paper. 
Here  the  awful  power  would  be  multiplied  infinitely  by  the  new 
forces  released  and  hurled  along  with  the  first  great  battering  ram. 
There  would  be  no  earthly  power  to  stop  the  gigantic  instrument 

of  destruction 

"In  the  Soo  Canal  there  are  all  the  natural  deterrents  of  such  a 
race  of  havoc.  At  the  Gatun  flight  of  locks,  where  massive  reser- 
voir is  piled  upon  massive  reservoir,  one  after  the  other,  rising 
into  the  air  to  an  indescribable  potency  of  destruction,  once  the 
thing  started  only  the  disappearance  of  the  canal  itself,  with  all  in 
and  around  it.  could  stay  the  ruin  and  slaughter." 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  on  the  other  hand,  refusi  alarmed 

by  the  accident  at  the  Soo,  and  assures  the  public  that  "when  the 
Panama  Canal  is  thrown  open  to  the  marine  of  the  world,  precau- 
tions will  be  adopted  which  will  make  a  similar  accident  there  im- 
possible."     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"For  instance,  vessels  will  not  be  allowed  to  pass  in  or  out  of 
the  locks  under  their  own  steam,  but  will  be  controlled  by  the 
lockmasters.  There  will  be  so  much  at  stake  that  no  opportunity 
will  be  given  a  blundering  captain  or  engineer  to  destroy  in  a  tew 
minutes  the  work  of  years.  Therefore,  when  the  objectors  to  the 
high-level  Panama  Canal  begin  talking  about  the  disaster  to  the 
Canadian  Soo  Canal  and  drawing  gloomy  conclusions  therefrom, 
no  notice  should  be  taken  of  them." 


WHAT  MONROE  NEVER   INTENDED 

THE  Monroi   D<  to  help  the  little  Latin  1 

lies  ol  ( lentral  and  South  Amei 
them,  instead,  with  the  vicio  who  hav<  their  bai 

In  the  region  around  the  Caribbean,  says  .Mr.  Edwin  I 
Doctrine  is  regarded  as  being  not  so  mui  I'  "the  shining  shield 
a  mighty  Republic  held  over  her   ■  ak 

under  whose  hiding  folds  petty  despots  feel  encour.i. 
worst  without  fear  "i  <  orre<  tion  or  punishment."     "  It  may  be  un- 
reasonable, yet  it  is  true  .  lately  returned  from 
the  country  under  discussion,  "that  most    thinking  men  in  Central 

uch  creatun 
direct  products  oi   oui    Monroe  Do  t  for  the  Doctrii 

"  petty  tyrants  of  th<  Id 

dare  to  defy  the  comnv  international  law  and 

humanity,  nor  1  ould   the  financial  sharks  mder  their 

rule  venture  to  enrich   I  and  theii   silent 

partners  quite  so  shamelessly  at  the  expense  of  thecountr 

ted  by  them."     Tie  tentative  -    in 

tacit  recognition  of  the   .Monroe    D 
homi  G  1 1   nitei 

all  Central-Amei  ican  n 

/  >/<  le  Sam's  M ■     ■         for  Jul) 

"  But  tin  is  that  American  diploi 

tak<  id  :  or,  ii  it  1  an 

interests,  as  well  as  those  ni  others,  onh 

"  Venezuela  un<  • 
si\ e  diplom  1  Orinoco 

mudez-Asphalt 

is,  the  t  I  'utch  n.i 

■rations,  and    the   final    bio.  .7/1  d'/tat   \ 

■ 

\  antage  ol  by  our  long-baffled  State  1  >epai  tment. 

"  lint  the  most  strik 

It  was  t  told  me 

\  enezuela   that  he  considi  ruled  by   1  - 

1.  the  worst  mis^  rth.      I  1 

trust,  as  the  opinion  of  an  •  iment. 

ding  ami  traveling  in  Guatemala  m  the  truth 

oi  1  ticism.     N  .in 

Santo  DomingQ,  in  Cuba  undei  Weyler.  in   Manchuria  during  the 
anarch)  ol  the  late  war.  or  thejapa 

had  I  witnessed  such   monstrous   n  •  t   as  in  ila 

under  its  present  ruler." 

Thus  when  Giovanni  Vinelli,  an  Italian  merchant.  « 
in  a  Guatemalan  jail,  the   Italian  Ministei 
ease  I  ief<  ire  his  home  government  without  result.      At  last  he 
for  a  war-ship,  but  it  «  rded  him.     Says  Mr.  kmer- 

"  l>  an  American  friend  in  I  .ined  that  h  - 

quest  had  been  denied   for   feai    of  coming  inl 
Monroe  Doctrine.     l  Italian  trade  in tet  -  -- 

are  so  important.'  he  said.  ' that  Italy  can  1; 
public  feeling  in  the  United  State* 
as  Guatemala.* 

"This  particular  diplomat's    failun 
murdered    and    persecuted   countryman    resulted   in  such  | 
feeling  against  him  at  home  that  he  had  to  be  recalled. 

"  Later  the   Italian  press  tried  to  make  amei     - 
statement  that  inves  of  all-  that  the  Italian 

Minister  in  Guatemala  and  the  F  Rome  had  d< 

their  utmost  at  every  step,  but  that 
of  international  complications  outside  of  Guat 

Alter  citing    in   detail   many  similar   insl  s  the  v 

this  country  to  lace  the  responsibilities  which  go  with 
Doctrine,  and  to  guard  that  Doctrine  from  ,'.I>i;m       We  1 

'"  The  United  States  with  their  Monroe  D 
eigners  in  Central  America,  "won't  let  our  governments adequat 
protect  us,  and  how  can  we  expect  them  to  repi    - 
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don't  ever  exert  themselves  for  their  own  outraged  citizens?1 
It  such  are  the  experiences  and  sentiments  ol  foreigners  in 
Central  America,  it  can  be  imagined  how  the  helpless  natives  fare. 
rhe  most  eloquent  commentary  on  this  is  the  fact  that  the  jails  oi 
Guatemala,  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua  arc  all  filled  with 

il  prisoners,  and  that   more  than  50,000  citizens  of  th< 
countries  have  fled   to   Mexico,    Panama.    Europe,  and  our  own 
United  States. 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  President   Roosevelt  pointed  out  in 
Rl  Presidential  message  seven  years  ago,  in  order  to  remain 
ted  in  the  world  must  email  international  responsibilities  as 
well  a--  international  />  Without  such  recognition  of  r<  - 

sponsibility  it  becomes  nothing  but  a  cloak  for  international  mis- 
conduct and  domestic  oppression.      In  other  words,  Uncle  Sam 

-  himself  be  placed  in  the  unenviable  position  of  a  big  bully 
shielding  nastj  litt  ys  from  the  just  consequences  of  their  own 
misdeed: 

The  editor  oi  Yarn's  Magazine,  commenting  upon  Mr. 

Emerson's  article,  is  not  so  sure  that  these  outrages  against 
foreigners  would  not  be  committed  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  Nevertheless,  he  thinks  that  we  should  take 
the  same  stand  in  Central  America  that  we  have  taken  in  Cuba 
and  at  Panama.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"We  have  taken  it  upon  ourselves  .is  a  nation  to  stand  responsible 
ore  the  world  for  the  maintenance  of  these  'republican  '  govern- 
mei  -ist  monarchical  aggression.  We  even  protect  them 
against  enforced  payment  of  their  international  debts.  We  en- 
courage them  to  act  the  part  of  defaulters  and  swindlers 

"In  Central  America  our  dog-in-the-manger  policy  has  evei 
been  one  calculated  to  annoy  and  exasperate  other  foreign  powers 
which  have  interests  at  stake  there.  Thanks  to  the  international 
misconduct  of  the  Central  Americans  themselves  this  exasperation, 
at  any  moment,  may  be  brought  to  the  boiling-point.  When  it 
does,  and  the  lid  Hies  oil.  I  nele  Sam  will  need  all  of  that  big  navy 
and  increased  army  of  which  our  peace  advocates  appear  to  stand 
in  such  dread." 


GRANT  AND  THE  CONFEDERATES 
CAPTURE  EACH  OTHER 

X  T  IAEK  before  in  their  entire  histor) ,  says  one  Southern  editor. 
*■  ^  were  the  Confederate  Soldiers  SO  utterly  stampeded  as  they 
were  at  the  recent  Memphis  reunion  parade  by  the  sight  of  an  un- 
attended Yankee  general.  This  "  unattended  Yankee  "  was  <  General 
Fred  Grant,  and  the  dramatic  incident  referred  to  happened  while 
he  was  on  the  reviewing-stand  watching  the  veterans  parade  at 
their  annual  reunion.  The  New  Orleans  Picayune  thus  brieflj 
describes  the  occurrence  : 

"The  old  Confederates'  tumultuous  and  overwhelming  ovation 
given  to  Gen.  Fred  Grant  far  surpassed  any  greeting  ever^iven  by 
them  to  one  of  their  own  general  officers  either  during  or  since  the 
Civil  War,  when  in  column  passing  their  own  chief  commander  in 
review,  catching  sight  of  the  junior  General  Grant  in  the  reviewing 
stand,  they  broke  into  wild  disorder,  and.  crowding  around  the 
Federal  officer,  offered  their  greetings,  and  some  of  the  most 
emotional  actually  smothered  him  with  embraces,  and  even  kisses." 

Commenting  further  on  the  significance  of  this  picture.  The 
Picayune  says  : 

"What  the  famous  Ulysses  Grant,  with  the  whole  of  his  vast 
army  could  not  do.  was  accomplished  by  the  great  GeneraFs  son. 
in  the  uniform  of  a  major-general.  Truly,  we  old  soldiers  of  the 
South  are  coming  to  be  the  most  emotional  and  sentimental  people 
in  the  world,  and  the  Memphis  incident  will  doubtless  warn  the 
good  people  of  Mobile  in  making  preparations  for  the  Confederate 
Reunion  next  year  to  be  certain  to  have  General  Grantor  some 
other  Union  officer  on  hand  to  arouse  Confederate  enthusiasm  to 
the  highest  pitch." 

In  a  second  editorial  from  this  same  paper  we  read  more  at  length 
of  the  make-up  of  these  "weather-beaten  old  men"  :  and  learn  just 
how  a  Southern  editor  interprets  this  emotionalism.     He  says  : 


"The  Confederate  soldier  belongs  to  a  class  peculiar,  unique, 
and  apart  from  all  others.  There  never  can  be  any  more  like  them, 
for  the  mold  in  which  they  were  cast  is  broken  and  can  never  be 
replaced,  while  the  cause  for  which  they  fought,  a  united  and  in- 
dependent South,  is  gone  forever. 

"This  does  not  mean  that  the  principles  for  which  they  stood 
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"  LET     I'S    HAVE    PEACE   " 

During  a  parade  of  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  at  Memphis, 
rennessee,  <  .eneral  Clement  A.  Evans,  their  commander-in-chief, 
rode  out  of  the  line  to  shake  hands  with  General  Frederick  Dent 
(irant,  V .  S.  A  .  who  was  reviewing  the  procession  from  the  grand 
stand. 


:y  never  die,  but  the  alle- 
ited  Republic  or  Empire, 


.ire  lost,  tor  principles  are   immortal,  they  never  die,  but  the  alle- 
giance of  these  men  is  transferred  to  a  united  11 
whichever  it  is  to  be." 

The  Springfield  (Mass.i  Union  is  inspired  by  this  event  to  pro- 
pose a  joint  encampment  of  Union  and  Confederate  veterans  at 
Washington. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  harmonic  emphasis  of  the  above,  is 
the  tone  of  a  leaflet  which  reaches  this  office  from  Memphis,  Tenn. 
This  paper,  which  is  heralded  as  the  National  Confederate  Bulletin 
No.  4,  under  the  caption  "Wake  Up,  Southern  People.  Wake  Up," 
argues  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  Forty-four  long  years  have  passed  since  the  American  liberties 
were  overthrown  by  Abe  Lincoln  and  his  imperial  army  of  3,300,- 
000  in  whose  veins  run  the  blood  of  more  than  50  nationalities, 
2,041,000  Yankees,  500,000  foreigners,  200,000  negroes,  559,000  of 
our  own  Southern  men,  who  cast  their  lot  and  joined  the  imperial 
army  of  Abe  Lincoln  to  help  invade  and  overthrow  the  liberties  of 
the  Revolutionary  fathers  who  had  sacrificed  their  all  for  us.  It 
was  the  King  against  the  President,  and  imperialism  against  the 
Republic.  The  King  prevailed  and  the  President  went  down. 
Imperialism  was  set  up  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  went 
down.  Before  all  this  600,000  of  the  most  patriotic  men  that  per- 
haps will  ever  live  met  this  motley  and  mingled  host  of  the  world 
in  2,263  battles  all  told  1,481  days;  750,000  of  that  imperial  host 
of  the  world  as  it  were  bit  the  dust  for  the  crime  of  invasion  and 
putting  under  bondage  the  freest,  most  humane,  learned,  and  most 
generous,  the  most  high-minded,  honest,  and  honorable,  and  lastly 
but  not  least,  the  bravest  people  that  the  world  will  ever  know. 

"  Analyze  this  history,  you  Southern  people,  and  learn  of  us  that 
it  is  useless  for  you  to  live  in  bondage  of  the  Yankee  any  longer 
unless  you  have  learned  to  love  it.  God  Almighty  has  raised  up 
sons  of  the  old  Confederate  veterans  to  the  number  of  5,000,000. 
What  if  you  were  united  like  your  fathers  were  in  '6i-'65?  The 
very  latest  mode  of  warfare  is  now  understood  throughout  the 
South.  The  combined  world  could  not  down  you.  What  say  you  ? 
You  must  stand  ready  to  offer  your  lives  in  battle  either  for  liberty 
or  bondage.  If  you  were  to  speak  as  one  man  to  the  Imperial 
Government  at  Washington  to  take  off  the  yoke  of  bondage  and 
place  themselves  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  people  like  that 
great  democracy  of  fifty  years  ago,  why,  it  would  be  done  and  done 
at  once,  otherwise  you  must  still  give  all  the  profits  of  your  labo»" 


s 
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to  tlif  Yankee,  more  than  a  billion  oJ  dollars  every  year,  If  you 
should  be  prest  to  act  of  course  you  must  enter,  or  would  have  to 
meet  only  as  a  guerrilla  power ;  no  mercy  or  prisoners  would  In- 
taken,  this  mode  woidd  be  a  war  of  extermination." 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S   FAILURE  TO   FIND 
"THE  MAN  HIGHER  UP" 

\\  HATCHED  with  interest  by  the  whole  country  as  the  climax 

*  *       of  the  San    Francisco  graft  proset  the  in< 

outcome  of  the  four  months' trial  ol    Patrick  Calhoun  is  n 
by  the  press  at  large  as  something  oJ  a  national  disappointment. 
A  verdict  eithei  way  would  have  left  public  opinion  less  bewilder* 
Mr.  Calhoun,  In. id  oi   the   United   Railroads,  was  alleged  by  the 
prosecution  to  be  "the  man  higher  up  "  in  the  bribing  ol  Sai    I 
Cisco's  supervisors.     The  jury  failed  to  agree  on  .1  verdict,  stand- 
ing, when  dismissed,  ten  for  acquittal  and  two  for  conviction 

According  to  Judge  Lawlor,  the  trial  judge,  the  case  stands  "  1 
if  it  had  never  been  tried."  Mi.  Calhoun,  on  the  other  hand. 
claims  the  result  as  "a  substantial  victory,"  and  promises  to  bring 
a  counter-suit  againsl  his  prosecutors,  charging  .Messrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels  and  James  D.  Phelan  with  giving  bribes,  and  Francis  I. 
Ileney  witli  accepting  them.  Mr.  Spreckels  is  the  millionaire 
1  lacker  of  the  prosceut  ion,  Mr.  Phelan  is  an  1  x  mayoi  ol  San  Fran- 


cisco, and  Mi.  Henej  is  the  assistant  distrii 
the  battle  against  graft  in  that  city. 

The  trial,  which  divided  San   Francisco  int. 
been  marked  throughout  b.  tional  recriminat 

and  perjury,  until  at  the  last  the  community 

oi  the  whole  bus  The  \><   iver  Repu 

unlikely  that  another  trial  will  be  undertake 
nt  preceding  a  political  campaif 

'  not    only    a    prat  ti(  al    .< 

ilhoun,"  but  also  "a  rebuke  to  Hi         -    •■■ 

The  Chicago  Post  hopes  that   n  lar  reaction  will  ii 

with  the  "cleaning  up"ol  San  Francisco,  and  that  '.ill 

fought  out  to  a  finish.     Even  if  the  - 
-  the   New   <  h  leans    / 

salutary,  since  "  Sa 

stem  lesson  am 

San  Fi  a  Spr<  which  l<  m- 

mship  .'i   the  prosecution,  reminds   l 

put  i testimony,  "relying  wholly  1 

■  ol  the  people. Hie  simple  moral  of  thi 

its  outcom.  ,'.  "  is  that  the  wicl 

ter  cham  etting  into  the  kingdom  an  out- 

red  publit   has  oi  getting  him  into  jail."    "l 

adds,  "was  not  built  to  hold  against  thi 

1  'ten  Ids  upon  th< 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF. 


Somebody  should  offer  Kermit  al  least  10  cents  a  won] 

1 11  riES  on  yarns  have  been  increa  1         And  no  n  ■         \ 

1  leveland  1 1 

Strangi  that  Wilbur  Wright  never  invited  Pri 
in  .  .  1  ir  ship    -  -Atlanta  <  'onstii  1 

We  take  it  that  there  are 
information       ■'■•'    htnottd   Times   Despatch, 

Five  army  engineers  have  decided  thi  know 

what  is  good  for  them.     Memphis  Commercial  Appi 

Joaquin  Milled  will  establish  a  home  for  poets  in  California     The  plai 

practicable      I' 1    livi   on  climate  if  any  one  can 

RIGHT  in  the  fare  of  a  tremendous  demand  for  farm 
Washington      nine    keeps    on    trying    to 
play  baseball. — A 

A    Wi    iii' 
that  the  God  of   the   Bible    is    not    the 
God  of  Chicago.     We  had  suspected  as 
much    for   a   long     time       Philadelphia 
Inquires 

Thi  irchbold 

of   the   future   sug|  at   he 

must     have    adopted    a    new    and    more 

satisfactory    system     of      letter  tiling. — 

Indianapolis  A  - 

At    first    sight.     Shakespeare    would 

been    omitted   from    Dr. 

Eliot's  list,  but  all  that  is  best  of  him  is 

there,  of  course,    under  Bacon's   Essays 

and  New  Atlantis       'Slew  York  /-.tonne 

1    Chinese    m. 

oned  in  some  regards,  but  it  isn't 
every  enlightened    nation    that    Ci 
the  whole  world   quarreling  alum: 
privilege   of  loaning  it   money-   II 
iugton    Times. 

l'i-  rhaps  if   the  ...  of   an    in- 

come tax  wou'.d  specify  that  it  should  be 
laid  only  upon  people  whose  incomes  are 
less  than  $5,000  a  year  there  would  be 
some  enthusiasm  for  it  in  the  Senate. — 
•  go  Record-Herald. 


TWO     1  H.\  t     I  s,    All   11 


these  two  young  African  antelopes  are  the  first   living  trophies  of  the 
Roosevelt  hunt  to  reach  the  United  States      They  wi  •  iedtothe  v 

York  Zoological  Gardens,  in  care  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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W«  ad  a  lam 

■>ok  in  vain  :  the  Bully  of  the  \\ 

Eliot 

FOR    stealing 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


JAPANESE  PRESS  ON   MR.  ROOSEVELT 

MR.  ROOSEVELT'S  name  appears  in  the  Japanese  press 
more  often,  probably,  than  the  name  of  any  other  American. 
Washington  and  1  incoln  are,  oi  chum-,  most  popular  among  the 
Mikado's  subjects.  But  of  contemporary  Americans,  Roosevelt, 
Carnegie,  and  Rockefeller  appeal  to  the  Japanese  mind  as  a  trio 
..i  extraordinary  men.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  particular,  has  been  ad- 
mired by  students  and  young  men  in  Japan,  to  whom  his  doctrin< 
and  practise  ot  a  "strenuous  life"  have  been  a  source  of  inspira- 
tion. -.  the  Japanese  public  lias  long  regarded  him  as 
a  warm  fri(  '.ipan.  Naturally  his  article  on  the  Japanies< 
question  recently  appearing  in  The  Outlook  has  aroused  much 
comment  in  the  island  empire. 

The  article  was  received  in  Japan  with  something  of  a  surprize. 
The  )  which  claims  to  enjoy  the  largest  circulation  among 

the  Tokyo  dail  es,  publishes  a  lengthy  article  on  the  matter  from 
the  pen  of  its  American  correspondent.  "There  can  be  no  doubt." 
says  the  writer,  "that  during  the  past  two  or  three  years  Mr.  Roosi  - 
velt's  attitude  toward  Japan  has  undergone  a  signal  change."  !■ 
him  the  Roosevelt  who  penned  in  the  winter  of  moo  that  remark- 
able nv  ess  contending  thai  the  right  of  naturaliza- 
tion be  extended  to  the  Japanese  in  America,  is  as  much  differ 
from  the  Ro  -  who  writes  in  TheOutlook  as  the  sun  is  from 
the  mo 

1„  Tht  Mr.  Roosevelt  s.(\s  of  Japanese  immigration: 

-  |t  ist  the  interests  "i  both  nations  that  Mich  unrestricted 

immigration  oi  settlement  in  mass  should  be  allowed."    <>nthis 
point  the  Yorodsn  continui 

"Atter  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  sent  to  the  I  ongress  that  message, 
extolling  Japan  and  the  Japanese  in  the  most  glowing  terms.  In- 
received  many  delegates  from  California,  including  that  infamous 
Mayor  of  San  Francisco,  Schmitz,  and  hisfollowing.  He  also  saw 
labor  delegates  and  the  representatives  ol  the  unscrupulous  Japan- 
Korean  Exclusion  League.  Representations,  or  perhaps  mis- 
representations, of  these  politicians  and  labor-leaders  so  influenced 
Mr.  Roosevelt  that  he  ceased  to  be  the  enthusiastic  friend  of  the 
Japanese  he  had  been 
shortly  before.  Mean- 
while, the  American  pub- 
lic opinon  had  been  grad- 
ually turning  against 
lapan.  and  especially  the 
lapane  immigrants. 

Until  three  years  ago  I 
still  had  good  reason  to 
believe  that  in  spite 
much  ado  started  on  the 
Pacific  coast  against  Jap- 
anese, the  majority  of  the 
American  people  were 
not  the  opponents  oi  Jap- 
anese immigration.  To- 
day this  has  all  changed, 
and  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion seems  almost  unani- 
mous in  advocating  the 
exclusion  of  the  Japan- 
ese. The  failure  of  the 
anti-Japanese  bills  last 
winter  in  the  legislatures 
of  various  Western 
States.  notably  Cali- 
fornia,   is    no     indication 

that  the  majority  or  Western  people  entertain  sympathy  for  Jap- 
anese immigration — quite  the  contrary.  Those  bills  failed  simply 
because  the  Western  legislators  were  given  to  understand  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt  that  any  anti-Japanese  bill,  if  enacted  at  this  moment, 
would  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  attainment  of  their  ultimate  end. 
the  total  exclusion  of  Japanese  immigrants." 

The  Yorodsu  correspondent  makes  an  interesting  remark  upon 


On  Mr.  Clemenceau's  face  are  such  words 
as  "carelessness,"  "disorder,"  "  incoherence," 
'"egoism,"  "skepticism,"  and  "sublime  im- 
pertinence." 

'SPEAKING 


Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement  that  "we  have  the  right  to  say  what  im- 
migrants shall  come  to  our  own  shores;  but  we  are  powerless  to 
enforce  this  right  against  any  nation  that  chooses  to  disregard  our 
wishes,  unless  we  continue  to  build  up  and  maintain  a  first-class 
fighting  navy."     In  the  words  of  this  Tokyo  organ  : 

"This  hint  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  is  rather  unfortunate,  because  it 
must  necessarily  create  with  the  Japanese  an  impression  that  the 
recent  cruise  of  the  Atlantic  fleet  to  Japanese  waters  was  intended 
to  overawe  the  Island  Empire  on  the  immigration  question.  It  is 
extremely  impolitic  to  create  such  an  impression  after  the  Japanese 
were  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  movement  of  the  American  fleet 
had  nothing  to  do  with  either  the  immigration  or  the  Manchurian 
question.  When  the  American  squadron  was  about  to  leave 
Hampton  Roads  for  the  Orient,  I,  in  my  letters  to  the  Yorodzit, 
took  great  pains  to  bring  it  home  to  my  readers  that  the  cruise  had 
been  planned  simply  to  give  the  American  naval  officers  and  men 
an  opportunity  to  practise  the  art  of  handling  war-vessels,  which 
had  been  Mr.  Roosevelt's  desire  long  before  the  immigration  or 
the  Manchurian  question  began  toassume  any  serious  phase.  Not 
only  did  1  believe  tins  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  matter, 
but  1  also  considei  ed  it  wise  to  make  the  fact  clear  to  the  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  are  a  proud  and  sensitive  nation,  and  any  allusion 
to  that  naval  cruise  as  a  demonstration  against  them  in  order  to 
settle  any  pending  question  may  rasp  their  tenderest  nerves." 

This  Asiatic  writer  disputes  Mr.   Roosevelt's  asseveration   that 
"  Japan  would  certainly  object  to  the  incoming  of  masses  of  Ameri- 
can  farmers,    laborers,    and   small    traders;  indeed,    the  Japanese 
would  object  to  this  at  least  as   strongly  as  the  men  of  the  Pacific 
<  oast  and    Rocky  Mountain  States  object  to  the  incoming  in  mass 
oi  Japanese  workmen,  agricultural   laborers,  and  men  engaged  in 
small  trades."     "The  Americans  who  goto  Japan  and  the  Japanese 
who  come  to  America,"  he  added,  "should  be  of  the  same  general 
class — that  is.  they  should  be  travelers,  students,  teachers,  scien- 
tific  investigators,  men  engaged  in  international  business,  men  so- 
journing in  the  land  for  pleasure  or  study.     As  long  as  the  emi- 
gration from  each  side  is  limited  to  classes  such  as  these,  there 
will  be  no  settlement  in  mass,  and  therefore  no  difficulty.     Wher- 
ever  there  is  settlement  in  mass  .   .   .  there  is  sure  to  be  friction." 
The  I  apanese  organ,  on  the  contrary,  observes  that  far  from  Amer- 
ican farmers,  merchants, 
or  laborers  of  the  lower 
class  being  unwelcome  in 
Japan,  the  Japanese,  un- 
der   the    existing   treaty 
stipulations,     invite     all 
Americans  to  come  and 
carry   on  business    there 
irrespective      of      class. 
This      paper,      however, 
favors     Mr.     Roosevelt's 
view  that  matters  relating 
to  immigration  should  be 
transferred   from  the   in- 
dividual    States    to    the 
Federal  Government,  be- 
cause,    in     its    opinion, 

this   arrangement    would 
Some  of  the  words  on  the  Kaiser  s  face  are 

•sword-sharpened,"  "powder-dry."  "  Lohen-       greatly  simplify  negotia- 

grin.""  Zeppelin,"  "  Deutschland  uberalles !  "        d  whjch  occu* 

etc. 

iii    the     future    between 
LIKENESSES." 


-Hire  ( Paris  i. 


Japan  and  this  country. 


TYitKokumin,  another 
influential  Tokyo  daily,  sees  nothing  disagreeable  in  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's statements,  for,  it  thinks,  the  ex-President  reposes  confidence 
in  the  Japanese  Government's  intention  to  prohibit  emigration  to 
America.  "  Even  without  his  advice."  it  says,  "Japan  will  not  force 
America  to  admit  uninvited  guests.  We  have  now  to  concentrate 
our  surplus  population  in  Korea  and  the  neighborhood." 
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DISPERSION  OF  A  HAREM 

WHAT  is  to  become  of  the  Solomonian  household  of  th< 
posed  Sultan?    There  has  been  much  curiosity  exprest 
on  this  point.     The  German  cartoonist  represents  Abdul  Humid 
at  Salonica  .is  wringing  his  hands  and  weeping  because  he  fei 

he  is  a  widower  indeed  — for  his  enemies  li  i  ived  him  of  all 


1    rcassia  e  girls  and 

is  given   in  the  Turquit        Fr< 
in  ( Constantinople,  of  tl 
ilies  and  friends.     'I 
ment  \\a^  to  summon  thi 
and  we  read  : 

"'I 
gions  ol  Anatolia  in  which  were  to  be  found 
sian  lonists  I 

is.  or  j  Ham  id. 

I  .  ely 

in  order  to  tak<  their 

ladies   ol    the    harem    « 

beei 

reunion   • 
thus  ed  : 

"  'I'll' 
of  enthusiasm  and  excitement 

fathers,  brothers,  uncles,  or  i  .  they 

uttered  exclamal  oy  at  1 

from  whom    they  had    b  • 

1  for  m        of  I  heir  mothers,    theii 


but  eight  wives  !     It  is  a  question  whether  those  women  who  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  sharing  his  exile  in  Salonica  feel  particularly 
widowed.     In  spite  ol   the  gorgeous  and  sentimental  pictun 
such  French  ariists  as  Ge*r6me,  it  seems   that  the  harem  has  nevei 
been  quite  a  garden  oi  Eden.     Prof.  Arminius  Vambery,  the  emi- 
nent Hungarian  Orientalist  and  traveler,  who  foi   some  time  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  deposed  Sultan,  has  very  dei 
views    about    the    seraglio   at   Yildiz  Kiosk,   and  thus  wi 
in  The  Nineteenth  ( 'en tiny  a//,/  .  \fter  (  London)  : 

"  Few  Turks,  and  still  less  foreigners  and  Chris- 
tians, can  have  an  idea  ol  the  horrible  life  Carried 
on  by  the  inmates  of  the  harem.  Originally  unedu- 
cated and  barbarous  Circassian  girls,  who  were 
either  bought  indirectly  from  the  slave-dealers  at 
Tophane  or  from  the  ladies  of  the  chief  dignitaries, 
these  members  of  the  imperial  household  live  in 
constant  enmity  and  jealousy  with  each  other  ;  i 
of  them  is  ready  to  calumniate  the  others,  to  dimin- 
ish their  beauty,  and  to  lower  their  value  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Sultan.  Anybody  who  lends  assistance 
as  a  sneak  to  these  female  rivals  is  most  welcome. 
and  young  Hamid  Efendi  having  been  the  foremost 
of  these  informers,  his  services  were  much  appreci- 
ated, and  it  was  in  this  way  that  he  became  the  fa- 
vorite of  Pertevala  Kadin,  the  Sultan-Valida  "t 
Abdul  Aziz,  an  uneducated  woman,  well  known  for 
her  fanaticism  and  belief  in  sorcery  and  magic 
power." 

The  deposition  of   Abdul   meant  emancipation    to 


i  their  friends.     Some  there  wen  d  not  know  tin 

tives  from   whom   they  had    been  taken   away  in  early  childhood. 
Tli.  lition  was  only  mai  lily  nan 

and  names  ol  th<  led." 

The   young  women  are  i  ng  heartily  . 

the  pei  petual  seclusion  of  ( 
and  the  Turquie  continui 

"  These  ladies,  who  lived  like  princes  sump- 


SOME  OF   VBD1   l    -  EX- WIVES    *ND    nil- IK  \ 
Several  of  the  royal  "  cr.^-  widows     are  now  living  in  the  villa  shown  in  the  upper  picture 
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SCENE  IN  ABDri.  IIAMIIVS  SERAGLIO. 

tuous  palace,  who  wore  bewitching  dresses,  ami  ate  off  plate. 
who  floated  in  gilded  shallops  on  enchanted  lakes,  and  still  were  un- 
happy, are  suddenly  snatched  li\  a  social  revolution  from  the  para- 
disiacal shores  of  the  Bosporus  and  sent  back  t<>  the  isolated  vil- 
lages <n  Asia  Minor.  Here,  their  only  dwelling  will  he  a  thatched 
cottage,  their  only  pastimes  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  milking 
of  cows,  the  herding  oi  cattle.  Their  evening  meal  will  be  a  piece 
of  maize  hre.nl  and  a  howl  of  skim-milk.  Hut  they  will  have 
health  ;  death  by  consumption  or  the  tuberculous  diseases  of  the 
harem  will  not  he  theirs.  They  will  live  happy  lives,  surrounded 
by  love  and  affection." — Translation  made  tor  The  I.iii:k\k\ 
Did 


CAUSE   OF  GERMAN   CHILD   SUICIDE 

IN    in  age  when  the  children  are  given  more  care  and  consider- 
ation than  ever  before  in  the  world's  history,  child  suicide  is 
on  the  increase.     This  fact  is  awakening  deep  concern  in  Germany, 

and  the  public  prints  are  rilled  with  discussions  of  the  cause  ami 
cuie  oi  the  evil.  This  is  the  children's  era,  we  are  constantly  told. 
<  >ne  would  almost  think  the  children  are  the  chief  element  in  the 
population.  They  have  a  special  literature-  fiction,  poetry,  and 
history — provided  for  them.  They  are  drest  and  shod  delicately, 
M\d  they  very  generally  sit  at  table  with  their  elders.  The  school 
is  one  of  the  most  imposing  buildings  in  the  city  or  village,  and 
the  childish  brain  i.scateredto  by  finely  graded, 
well-written,  and  attractively  illustrated  text- 
hooks.  The  old  theory  of  subjection  in  child- 
hood has  been  largely  modified,  the  rod  is 
spared,  and  the  child  is  spoiled.  The  suicide 
of  children  has  attracted  attention  in  New  York 
City:  and  in  Germany,  says  the  Hamburger 
\inhi nhtcii.  "the  matter  of  child  suicide  for 
the  past  few  years  has  become  of  vital  im- 
portance." 

A  thorough  study  of  the  subject  has  heen 
made  by  Prof.  O.  Gerhardt,  of  Berlin.  In  his 
hrochure  on  "Suicide  among  School-children" 
he  considers  the  statistics,  the  causes,  and 
the  cure  of  this  increasing  evil.  From  1SS0  to 
the  end  of  roo8  the  annual  average  of  suicides 
among  children  was  14.3.  But  there  has  heen 
a  marked  increase.  In  1904  there  were  8 
cases;  in  1905  and  1906  severally  the  number 
rose  to  16  ;  in  1907  to  19.  and  a  startling  increase 
was  recorded  in  190.S  when  2<S  school-children 
took  their  own  lives.      The  professor  asks  why 


tins  ciiine  should  Ik:  more  common  among  school-chil- 
dren than  among  others  of  the  same  age,  "young  peo- 
pie  in  trade,  in  offices,  apprentices,  etc.,"  who  are  "not 
secluded  under  such  protection,  nor  are  the  objects  of 
such  forethought  and  training  as  school-children." 
These  latter  have  their  "intellectual,  esthetic,  patriotic, 
moral,  and  religious  education  "  most  carefully  provided 
for.  If  the  school  is  to  blame,  the  school  must  he  im- 
proved so  as  to  counteract  the  evil.  He  fails,  however, 
to  see  that  the  German  school  system  thus  affects  chil- 
dren, and  remarks  : 

"We  live  in  an  era  oi  reform,  when  schools  and  the 
whole  system  of  education  and  training  have  reached 
during  the  last  three  decades  a  state  of  efficiency  which 
has  not  been  attained  without  much  toil  and  many  sac- 
rifices. The  main  aim  of  our  present  methods  is  to 
lighten  the  work  of  the  child  in  fulfilling  his  task.  The 
active  zeal  ol  those  who  have  studied  scientific  peda- 
gogics  lias  succeeded,  we  feel  sure,  in  attaining  this 
object.  The  result  appears  in  more  rational  text-books 
and  a  more  methodical  grading.  .  .  .  Another  object 
has  heen  the  education  of  children  in  the  spirit  of  their 
nationality.  By  their  studies  in  German  language,  liter- 
ature, and  history,  children  are  being  brought  up  with  a  clear  idea 
ot  German  sentiment  and  German  ideals." 

Added  to  intellectual  studies  are  the  various  athletic  exercises 
oi  the  modem  German  school.  Corporal  punishment  has  heen 
well-nigh  abolished.     To  quote  further: 

"  <  .oethe  could  find  no  better  motto  for  his  life  memoirs  than  the 
axiom  ot  (deck  pedagogics,  6  ,">/  dapelf  hvdpun  of  ob  Kaifeverat  (educa- 
tion without  the  rod  is  impossible).  This  was  equally  the  convic- 
tion of  whole  generations  of  Germans.  The  age  we  live  in  has 
advanced  far  beyond  this  idea— violence,  crossness,  roughness, 
scolding,  and  blows  .ire  less  and  less  prevalent  in  our  schools, 
giving  place  to  gentler  methods  of  discipline  and  more  refined 
forms  of  school  management." 

If  the  school  is  not  accountable  for  the  suicide  of  its  scholars, 
where  are  we  to  look  1  or  the  cause  ?  asks  Professor  Gerhardt,  and 
he  replies  thai  the  Zeitgeist  of  Germany,  against  which  the  school 
woiks.  hut  which  is  rampant  in  the  home,  fosters  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  and  suicide  in  German  children.  He  gives  us  some  dis- 
mal pictures  oi  the  moral  decadence  of  family  life  in  Germany  and 
concludes  : 

"There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  school  is  quite  incapable  of 
stemming  the  tide  of  this  evil  so  long  as  the  chief  agent  in  forming 
the  character  of  children  and  giving  them  a  moral  training  is  the 
home  of  their  parents.     At  present  the  ordinary  German  home  not 
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only  completely  fails  in  its  duty 

comes  the  hotbed  which  fosti  ;  vil  oi  i  hild  suicide,  and  the 

si  hool  can  nol  repair,  or  at  least  can  repair  only  in  part,  I 
in  child-training  which  prevail  undei  ■  Trans- 

lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


man  can  r  any  o 

...i    is  he  pn  i    which  woul< 

of  a  peace-lo\  i 

V." 

1 1 . 1 1  >  t')  control  the  Adriatic  is  rea>oi 


ITALY  TOO  POOR  TO  DEFY   AUSTRIA 

THE  German  and  Austrian  editors  are  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
thought  of  Italy  coming  into  tin  l  as  a   naval  competi- 

tor with  the  Dreadnought-building    Powers.     The   recent   earth- 
quakes, we  are  told,  have  exhausted  her  financially,  and  while  she 
does  not  want  Austria  to  command  the  Adriatic,  she  has  no  i 
port  on  that  sea.     All  her  ports  and  fortifications  are  on  her  west- 
ern '  oasts,  dei  lai  e  the   ( Ger- 
man    papers.     These    state 
ments    are   made  apropos  of 
the  naval  bro<  hui  e,  w  hich  we 
erred    to    last    week,  pub- 
lished in  Rome  and  pre< 
war     with     Austria     in       k»I2. 
The  author  declared   the  Ital- 
ian treasury  should  he  drained 
to  the  last  penny,  il  be, 

to    build    Dreadnoughts 
this   conflict.      It    h  tted 

som  il  ion  both  in  Berlin 

and    \  ienna.     The  til 

royal  arms  oi  Italy 
on    a    white,    red,  and   gri 
ground,  and  the  double 

Of  Austria,  and  between    til 
the    date      l  n     ominous 

number."  says  the  A .  ue  1 
Pret  r,     (Vi<  tina  l.      The    i  i 
chute  is  credited  to  Adm 
Morin,    former     Ministei 
Mai  ine,  and  the  \ 
remarks   of    its  prediction   oi 

VDMIRAl     MORIN 

Suspected    of    writing    ,    sensational    the  coming  wai 
pamphlet    predicting    w.ir  between    It 
and  Austria  in  1912.  "  l  li.n        the        anonymous 

prophet  of  ill  is  no  su] 
ol    the   Triple-Alliance    policy  is    apparent    from   ftie   sentence  in 
which  he  dei  lares  that   in  the  '1  riple  Allian*  1   Italj  has  never  cut 
any  figure  except  to  increase  the  power  oi  Austi  ia  and  ( iermanj ." 

The  Neue  Freie  Presse  treats  the  scare  as  preposterous,  altho 
it  is  seemingly  not  sufficiently  preposterous  to  be  ignored  entirely. 
The  charge  that  Austria  is  building  a  huge  navy  with  intent  to  at- 
tack Italy  in  1912  and  destroy  its  naval  force  is  declared  absurd. 
and  the  advice  to  build  an  Italian  navj  twice  the  size  of  Austria's 
is  therefore  foolish.  This  Vienna  paper  laughs  at  the  idea  oi  .1 
hostile  breach  between  two  such  friendlj  Powers  as  Italy  and 
Austria.  Nor,  we  are  told,  is  Admiral  Morin  counting  the  cost  of 
land  fortification  and  shipbuilding  ill  his  defiance  of  the  Tr 
Alliance.  What  he  advises  could  not  be  done  by  Italy  without  an 
expenditure  of  .5300,000,000.     To  quote  further : 

" This  anonymous  prophet   must   be  joking  when   he  says  that 
altho  this  sei  1  be  a  good  deal  of  money,  it  is  not  near!}    so 

much  as  the  war  indemnification  which  Austria  would  claim  in 
the  hour  of  victory,  and  that  therefore  the  Italian  treasury  should 
be  drained  to  the  last  cent  in  order  to  meet  the  occasion." 

The  writer  oi  "  1912  "  is  iibl  taken  in  earnest  by  his  own  people, 
or  at  least  by  the  sensible  portion  of  them,  we  are  told.  In  this 
Austrian  editor's  words  : 

"That    the    Italian   1  would    not  stand    for    this    fanl 

scheme  the  writer  [Admiral  Morin]  may  learn  from  the  silence 
with  which  his  lucubration  is  passed  over  b)  the  pies-.     No  sensible 


un  S  TWO  AMI 

M    K.^- 
and  t 

Hatnbu 

of  this  important  J  journal  : 

■•  Il  iblish  a  naval  basis  in  the  Adri. 

gible.     Th<  ■  :  \  eni<  • 

1  the  Italian 


1  XIT    FROM    THE     IBKARIAN  S 

Iii  this  fatal  alley  hui  -         \rnieni.v  eir 

\>rt  to  flee  from  the  burning  buildi: 

Admiral's  wish  to  put  the  navy  and  fortifical 

of  efficiency  which  would  make  them  fit 

\^  a  European  adversary?"-  rrER- 

AR\     DlGES 
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toric  events  of  Christian  Armenia      They  actuallj 
contemplated  the  revival    of  Armenia  .is    an   in 
pendenl  state.     To  quote  the  words  oi  this  writer  : 

"It  may  easily  be  imagined  thai  this  new  awaken- 
ing oi  national  Chauvinism  was  soon  perceived  1>\ 
the  Mohammedans  and  while  the  Armenians  were 
giving  too  tree  a  rein  to  their  tongue  and  their  enthu- 
siasm, the  Mohammedan  authorities  were  kept  fully 
informed  by  Turkish  spies.  ...  It  is  therefore  a 
gross  error  to  declare  that  religious  fanaticism  was 
responsible  for  the  late  massacres." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


RUINS  OJ     i  ill      IBKARIAN    SCHOOL. 

Where  2  ooo  perished. 

MOTIVE  OF  THE  ADANA  MASSACRES 

\  \  '  HY  a  series  oi    massacres  should  burst  out  in  Armenia  just 
at  the  moment  the  Turkish  Empire  had  obtained  its  liber- 
ties, has  been  a  question  puzzling  to  many  observers.     It  was  in 
some  quarters  averred  that  Abdul  Hamid  instigated  such  outbreaks 
oi    fanaticism  in  order  to  discredit  the  reformers,  the  Young  Turk 
party,  and  cause  the  interposition  of  the  Powers,  as  they  interposed 
to    halt    Russia     in    the 
Crimean    War.       Other 
writers  thought  that  the 
■dy  scenes  at  Adana 
were     merely    the    i 
come  of   Mohammedan 
fanaticism    which    ] 
odically      makes      such 
frightful         demonstra- 
tions.    A  writer  in   the 
Frankfurter     Zeit: 
denies  that    either    the 
intrigues  of  Abdul  or  a 
volcanic     eruption 
fanaticism    led    to    the 
bloodshed.    It  was  pure- 
ly political.   He  tells  us 
that   Adana  was  as  full 
of  inflammable   materi- 
als   as    a    powder-magazine.     The    population    numbers    45,000 
souls,    27,000  of  whom  are    Mohammedans  and  three-fourths  of 
the  balance  are  Christian  Armenians,  the  rest  Greeks.     Now  the 
Armenians    are    the  great   traders    and    rich    men    of   the  town, 
living    in    a    separate    quarter,  where    of    course   the    massacres 
took  place.      Of    the  political  causes  that   led  to   Mohammedan 
acts  of  violence  this  writer.   Mr.  Wendland,  says  : 

"The  Armenian  agitators,  who  had  made  many 
pecuniary  sacrifices  to  aid  in  the  bringing  in  of  the 
new  Constitution,  expected  to  exercise  a  vital  polit- 
ical influence  through  its  operation,  and  their  elated 
bearing  was  such  as  to  exasperate  the  Mohamme- 
dans. The  leaders  of  this  agitation  were  generally 
foreign  members  of  the  Armenian  committee  or 
certain  stirrers  up  of  race  hatred  in  Adana.  .  .  . 
While  these  leaders  took  care  to  secure  safety  for 
themselves  they  proved  the  ruin  of  their  poorer  fel- 
low countrymen,  who  were  sacrificed  by  thousands 
for  no  fault  of  their  own." 

The  Armenians  also  incensed  the  Turks  by  reviv- 
ing in  pictures  and  plays  the  patriotic  reverence  of 
their  fellow  countrymen  for  the  old  heroes  and  his- 


wmmmmmmmmmmmammmmm 

IN    THE    PATH  OF    THE  MASSACRE 

All  that  is  left  of  a  street  in  the  Christian  quarter. 


CHARITY  THWARTED  AT 

MESSINA 


"^HOSE  who  contributed  to  the  fund  for  the 
*■  Italian  earthquake  sufferers  have  reason  to 
be  indignant  at  the  way  their  donations  have  been 
applied,  misapplied,  or  not  applied  at  all,  declares 
the  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard,  a  weighty  Conserva- 
tive organ.  "There  is  almost  as  much  distress  in  Messina  at  the 
present  time,"  we  read,  "as  when  the  catastrophe  happened  five 
months  ago."     To  quote  further  : 

"Thousands  of  people  are  still  huddled  among  the  ruins,  sleep- 
ing  in  the  habitable  basements  among  the  de'bris  or  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  temporary  hovels  which  were  rapidly  knocked  together 
with  wood  taken  from  the  ruins.      Families  are  still  living  in  the 

railway  wagons  to  which 
they  rushed  for  shelter 
on  that  fatal  December 
28.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  the 
present  squalor,  misery, 
and  overcrowding. 
With  the  funds  sub- 
scribed in  England  and 
by  other  countries, 
thousands  of  huts  have 
been  sent  out,  and  only 
await  occupants." 

The  Standard  de- 
clares that  the  reason 
why  the  huts  are  not  oc- 
cupied is  to  be  found  in 
the  red  tape,  bungling, 
and  exaction  of  the  Ital- 
ian Government,  whose 
exasperating  delay  has 
thwarted  the  work  of  charity.     In  the  words  of  this  paper  : 

"The  reason  is  that  the  Government  officials  refuse  to  allot  them 
unless  £2  for  ground-rent  is  paid  down,  and  an  agreement  signed 
to  pay  the  municipality  4s.  a  month.  This  is  supposed  to  be  for 
street-cleaning,  tho  but  little  scavenging  is  done,  while  tha  water- 
supply  is  totally  inadequate." 
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SCIENCE   AND   INVENTION 


TRESPASS  ON   A   LANDOWNER'S   AIR 

*  HIS  question,  which  until  recently  has  been  purely  academic, 
*■       is  now  arising  in  connection  with  the  probable  increasei 
use  of  appliances  for  aerial  navigation.     Noes  .1  balloon  trespass 
on  a  man's  property  simply  by  passing  ovei  il  ?     Whal  is  all 
to  be  1  lie  first  ease  in  which  an  aeronaut  was  held   liabli    foi 


OPENING    INI    WRIGHT  (  1  1  1  BRATION    \  I    l>  \\  ["ON 

Invocation  by  Bishop  Wright,  fathei  ol  the  Wright  brothers.      The  brothers  stand  with  b 
heads  behind  their  fathei     1  1 11  \  ved  medals  from  the  Government,  tl»-  State,  and  thi 

pass  was  decided  in  .1  London  court  on  June  8.  While  the  defend- 
ant was  passing  over  Priory-lane,  Roehampton,  his  balloon 
descended  and  tin-  grappling  iron  broke  several  telephone  wires. 
The  Postmaster-General,  who  surd  for  the  cosl  ol  repairing  the 
wires,  was  held  entitled  to  judgment  foi  16s.  the  amount  ol  the 
damage.  Commenting  on  this,  a  writer  in  Engineering  (London, 
June  11)  notes  that  the  principle  involved  here  is  ol 
gi  eat  importance.     He  says 

"So  Ion-  as  the  balloon  or  the  aeroplane  passes 
over  land  at  a  great  height   the  rights  ol   propertj 

owners  are  not  likely  to  be  seriously  considered. 
lint  the  mere  fact  thai  rights  have  never  been  en- 
forced does  nol  prove  thai  thej  do  not  exist. 

"  [s  the  passage  01  a  balloon  or  an  aeroplane  over 
a  piece  of  land  a  trespass  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ? 

"According  to  Blackstone :  "Land  hath  also,  in 
its  legal  signification,  an  indefinite  extent,  upward 
as  well  as  downward.'  .  .  .  Applying  this  defini- 
tion of  land,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  balloon  or 
aeroplane  may  pass  through  the  property  of  mam 
owners  during  a  single  flight.  It  may  be  that  the 
flight  does  no  actual  damage;  but  that  is  immate- 
rial. A  man  may  walk  across  the  property  of  an- 
other and  i\o  no  damage,  yet  he  is  a  trespasser, 
againsl  whom  a  remedy  may  be  pursued  in  the 
courts.  Again,  it  is  a  trespass  to  suspend  anything 
ovei  a  man's  land,  even  if  its  pn  >es    him  an 

intinitesim.il  amount  of  harm 

"There  appears  to  be  only  one  case  on   the  hooks 
in  which  a  trespass  by  balloon  was  considered  at  all;  and   ...    it 
is  clear  from  this  case  that  if  the  owner  of  property  could  show  that 
the  passage  of  an   aeroplane  across  his  land  caused  him  dam. me. 
he  could  recovei ." 

Numerous  decisions  in  regard  to  shooting  over  a  man's  land, 
without  touching  any  part  of  it.  apply  here.  Injunctions  have 
been  granted  to  prevent  such  shooting.  In  one  of  hese.  the  judge 
said,  as  quoted  in  the  paper  named  above  : 


"  It  is  said  that  no  damage  was  :, 
plaintiff,     [no  tt  is  true.  .   .  .  Still,  .  rsing 

of  the  land  by  the  bullets  in  the  use  of  the  1.000-v 

ended  with  risk,  and  certainly  it  will  cau;  .able 

alarm,  which  renders  the  occupation  ol  that  ■  the  farm 

enjoyable  than  the  plaintiff    is  entitled  to  have  it.      I 

lore,  that  the  plaintiff,  had  a  li 

From   the  above  cases    the  writer   draws   the    infi 
whether 

lied  by  injunction  from  j 
private  property.    The 

by   Sir   Frederick    Pollock,    whose    words   are   1 
quoted  : 

"It    does  not    seem]"  on  the    principle 

the  common   law,    : 
entry  ah 

it  can  be  said  t 

possible  tr-  d  by    that  • 

on,   which    might    be   the    n  ible 

rly il  would  -  in- 

land in  a  balloon  (n  irinac 

trollable    air-shi]  el  within   the   hi 

ordinary  buildii 

keep    a   balloon   hovel  iver   the  land  at  even  a 

height 

strange  il  we  Could  •  int- 

blank  ai  I  land  only  in  the  event  of  actual  in- 

jury being  causi  e  of  the  f< 

in  the  air  above  our  soi.  :ms  a  mei  ent 

in   a  distinct    tr< 

the 

1  in  the  cm.  aeir 

altitudi 
•    Monl    I  It  mav 

main   in  doubt  whether  the  ectile 

at  such  .1  height  could  in 


To  this  the  that  howi  ane  may 

be  mac.  Mirl- 

denlv    to  e.r 

I  :      T!  ■  .1  lew    ■ 


BEFORE   THE    DAY    OF   SKY-SAILING 

Floats  represented  the  progres  -.lane 


:  the  future  may  have  to  determine,  and  how  -.fully 

one  searches  the  law  reports.  ts  are 

impossible  to  find.     He  g 

"The  law  of  railways  is  ot    DO  assistance        \ 
and  owns  the  property  on  which  its  lines  are  laid.     Any  one  who 
trespasses  on  the  permanent  waj  -  so  at  his  peril.      But  where 

is  the  permanent    way  ol    the   aeroplane;      Again,!     •   well-known 
rules  oi  law  which  are  applied  by  our  Court  oi  Admiralty  have  no 
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ipplicai  avigation.     A  ship  upon  the  high  seas  in- 

ks no  private  01  even  national  rights,  whereas  the  sailor  who 
n.i\  ocean  is  a  trespasser  against  .sonic  one. 

according  to  the  law  oi   England,  it  he  has  British  soil  under  his 
'keel. '     Consideration  oi  the  probable  t  itilu»  of  a  landowner  against 
the  aviator  naturall)   directs  attention  to  the  rights  of  one  aviatoi 
ainst  another.     W    o  shall  define  what  is  negligence  in  the  m 

an  aeroplane?    What  is  the  rule  of  the  road  when  there 
is  no  road  :     M    -  chine  going  north  pass  over  or  under  a  ma- 

chine going  south  ':     Must  a  horn  be  carried  of  sufficient  powei 
rill  the  air\  deep  foi  miles  around  ?     All  these  questions  o 
the  mi  ml  :  to  nom-  <>i  them  ran  any  lawyei  give  .1  satisfactory  reply." 


WARNING  TO  WOULD-BE  SKY-SAILORS 

IT  has  often  been  lamented    that   invention   involves  so  much 
wasteful  experimentation,  sometimes  lasting  for  years.     That 
part  of  it  which  bears  directly  on  the  successful  outcome  maj  pei 
haps  be  regarded  as  educational  and  necessary,  but  there  is  always 
much  oi  it  that  appears  to  be  the  result  ol  misinformation  and  un- 
necessary ignorance.     Not  only  is  work  oi  this  kind  devoted 
perpetual  motion  and  similar  problems,  but  much  of  it  is  going 
all  the  time  in  connection  with  the  development  oi  our  most  use 
mechanisms.       In    an    editorial    entitled   "A   Word   to   Aeroplani 
Builders,"    Tkt    Scientific  American   (New   York,  June  5)  warn-. 
them  especially  against  this  kind  oi  time-w  asting  labor.      If  it  wi 
possible,  the  waiter  says,  to  take  count  of  the  number  <>f  peopl) 
the   United   .states   who  are   engaged   in    building   some  form  nt 
heavier-than-air  flying-machine,  the  total  would  probably  be  a  sui 
prize.     He  goes  on  : 

"When  an  age-long  problem  oi    such  difficult)    as  that  oJ  the 

human  mastery  oi  flight  is  solved  in  a  sudden  and  sen- 
manner,  as  by  the  Wright  brothers  last  year,  a  stimulus  is  given  to 
the  art,  the  effect  <>t  which  is  seen  in  the  immediate  effoi  t  of  people 
of  an  inventive  and  more  or  le^s  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  to  emu- 
late if  not  surpass  the  achievement.  Much  oi  this  endeavor, 
probably  most  of  it,  is  doomed  to  failure;  chiefly  because  the  ex- 
perimentalist does  not  realize  the  extreme  difficulty  ot  theprobli 
both  from  the  theoretical  and  mechanical  standpoint,  and  labors 
under  the  mistaken  impression  that  a  machine  which  is  ,1  broad 
imitation  of  the  original  must  of  itself  necessarily  fly. 

"Light-weight  motors  may  be  bought  in  the  open  market;  but 
for  the  construction  of  an  aeroplane  itself  two  things  are  absolutely 
necessary  :  first,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  unchangeable  prim 
pies  upon  which  the  aeroplane  is  based,  and  second,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials,  of  the  stresses  to  which  the 
aeroplane  will  be  subjected,  and  of  the  best  way  to  dispose  this 
material  so  as  to  secure  in  the  finished  machine  the  maximum  of 
strength  with  the  minimum  of  weight." 

As  a  "horrible  example."  the  writer  tells  a  .story  of  an  aeroplane 
trial  he  witnessed  recently.  Much  time  and  money  had  been 
spent  on  a  machine  that  could  never  by  any  possibility  get  off  the 
ground.  The  supporting  area  was  large,  but  the  question  of  w  eight- 
saving  had  been  completely  neglected,  and  the  machine  weighed 
nearly  a  ton.      It  looked  light — but  it  was  not      To  quote  further  : 

"  It  may  be  said,  once  and  for  all,  that  the  "rule  of  thumb  '  and 
the  'cut-and-try-again  '  method  can  never  be  applied  to  aeroplane 
building  without  involving  a  large  amount  of  useless  expenditure 
of  time  and  money.  Already  sufficient  experimental  work  has 
been  done,  and  the  results  published,  to  place  within  reach  of  the 
would-be  builder  of  one  of  these  machines  sufficient  data  to  enable 
him  to  go  about  his  work  intelligently.  The  lifting  power  per 
square  foot  of  area,  the  best  angle  of  flight,  the  thrust  obtainable 
with  a  given  type  of  propeller  running  at  a  given  speed,  and  many 
other  useful  data  have  been  made  public,  and  we  advise  all  would- 
be  experimentalists  in  mechanical  flight  to  make  themselves 
familiar  with  as  much  of  this  literature  as  they  can  lay  their  hands 
upon,  before  determining  upon  the  dimensions  of  their  machines. 

■  Unquestionably,  the  most  important  element  as  far  as  the  me- 
chanical construction  is  concerned,  apart  from  the  selection  of  the 
proper  motor,  is  that  of  weight-saving.  We  are  all  of  us  familiar 
with  the  success  achieved  by  Herreshoff  in  the  construction  of 


yachts  tor  the  defense  oi  America's  Cup.     The  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess lay,  not  so  much   in  the   form  ot  the  hull,  as  in  the  all-round 

lightness  oi  the  construction 

"Now  the  weight  problem  is  oi  even  greater  importance  in  the 
aeroplane  than  it  is  in  the  sailing  yacht.  The  amateur  builder,  as 
far  as  his  purse  will  allow,  should  select  materials  which  combine 
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lightness  and  strength.  He  should  carefully  study  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  strains  to  which  his  machine  will  be  subjected,  and 
dispose  his  materials  accordingly.  Let  him  remember  that  tl>e 
total  saving  in  weight  is  due  to  the  elimination  of  a  pound  here 
and  a  few  ounces  there.  No  economy  in  detail  is  so  small  that  he 
can  afford  to  neglect  it." 


SHIP-PROPULSION   BY  CONTRARY 
SCREWS 

~* HAT  the  efficiency  of  the  ordinary  screw  propeller  may  be 
*■  increased  by  using  two  screws  turning  in  opposite  directions 
on  a  common  axis  is  asserted  by  Lieut. -Col.  G.  Rota,  who  com- 
municated his  conclusions  to  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects 
in  London  recently.  We  are  told  by  The  Engineering  Magazine 
1  New  York,  June)  that  this  subject  has  been  investigated  at  various 
times  since  the  method  was  first  applied  to  marine  purposes  by 
Ericsson  in  1839.  General  application  of  the  principle  has  been 
made  in  the  propelling  gear  of  the  Whitehead  and  similar  torpedoes, 
and  as  lately  as  1S92  a  little  steamer  with  contrary  turning  screws 
was  in  service  on  Brent  Lake.  Within  .he  last  two  years  also  a 
patent  has  been  claimed  for  a  doub1 .  propeller  on  a  common  axis 
in  association  with  an  oil  engine  ana  belt  drive.  The  quotations 
that  follow  are  from  an  abstract  of  Colonel  Rota's  paper  published 
in  Engineering  (London),  made  by  the  paper  named  above  : 

"Until  now,  altho  the  arrangement  of  double  contrary  turning 
screws  on  a  common  axis  is  not  new,  its  superiority  as  compared 
with  the  single  screw  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  in  a  practical 
manner.     That  has  been  the  subject  of  my  researches,  and  1  am 
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indebted  to  His  Excellenc)  the  Minister  of  Murine  in  Rome  foi 
having  permitted  me  to  <  arry  out  a  complete  sei  ies  of  trials  with 
a  steamboat  in  the  Royal  Dockyard  at  Castellamare  di  Stabia,  fit 
with  a  single  screw  and  afterward  wit!)  two  i  ontrar)  turning  screws 
of  different  diameters  on  a  common  axis.  .  .  .  The  results  obtained 
by  these  trials  showed  that  a  great  gain  of  efficiency  is  to  be  ex- 
pected with  the  double  screws.  It  appears  thai  about  zo  per  i  i 
of  the  horse-power  can  be  saved." 

In  these   trials.  Colonel    Kola   tells  us.  he   U  i    ordinal 

ciprocating  engine,  driving  the  second  shaft  by  appropriate  gearing. 
The  use  of  turbine'  engines,  by  which  it  would  be  possible  to  drive 
in  opposite  directions  two  shafts  with  a  common  axis  without  ap- 
paratus unsuitable    for   use    on    board   ship,  will    enable   thi 

result  to  be  attained  with  greatei  lonel  Rol 

estimate  oi   a  saving  of  20  per  cent,  in  hoi  i  is  all  that  we 

may  expect,  in  a  cruising  ship  of  moderate  siz<  say  10,000  tons — 

about  250  tons  would  be  saved  in  weight  oi  mai  1     required  to 

■obtain  22 '  •  knots,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  knot  mi              d  could 

be  obtained  with  the  same  horse  power.      Wl  rthei 

"The  arrangement  foi   a   large  installation  oi  two  shafts  < 
common  axis  and  turning  at  high  speed  would,  no  doubt,  involve 
difficult  practical  problems,      There  are  many  problems   which 
should  be  subjec  is  oi  i  areful  inquiry       I  he  experimental  arrai 
ment  oi  shafts  and  propellers  which  I   installed  on  the  steamboat 
for  trials  has.  however,  been  working  satisfai  torilj  foi  I  oi 

about  a  year  in  the  ordi nan  service  oi  the 


EVERY  LECTURER  HIS  OWN  ASSISTANT 

"\  \  TWO  has  not   attended  an  illustrated  lectun    where 
V»       turer's  interesting  remarks  were  intersper* 
with  directions  m^\  i  omplaints  addrest  to  thi  assistant  manipula- 
ting the  lantem  ?     .such  interruptions  of  the  thread  oi  thediscoursi 
are  rendered  impossible  by  a  rei  enl    Fren<  h   inv<  ntion  which  d< 
away   with    the   assistant  altogethei    and    puts   the   lantern   and 

slides  directly  under  the  control  oi  tl  rer,  bj  means  oi  in- 

genious electrica      ipparatus.      'This    devici      -    described  in  La 
Nature  (Paris)  bj  Jacques  Boyer,  who  says 

"  1'iojei  tu.ns  are  tending  more  and  more  to  bei  ome  I  1  able 

accesson  and  even  sometimes  the  necessary  complement  of 


1  11LS   01    (   HA1N    HOLDING    - 
I  1  -lit  view  and  profile 

ture-courses  and  addresses.  By  enlarging  on  a  screen  tiny  draw- 
ings or  beautiful  photographs,  the  professor  makes  it  easier  for  his 
pupils  to  understand  an  artistic  or  geographic  subject,  the  demon- 
stration  of  a  law  of  physics,  trie  description  oi  a  machine,  or  an 
astronomical  phenomenon,  while  the  orator  retains  better  control 
of  his  audience,  whose  attention  he  is  sometimes  unable  to  retain 
by  his  words  alone. 


"  But  up  present  time  an 

run  the  slides  through  the  lantern,     'l 
by   Mr.    Moulin,    oi    the   School   oi     Physics   and    I 

•r  has  been  made  superfluous.     Now,  by  meant  in- 

1  ted  wit! 
controlled   by  electricity,  any  1<  lay  from  hi-  place  thi 

on  1  (..     creen,  at  1  ed  mom. 


1  \  •■ 

\s  shown  in   the  picture,  the  di  ally  ii. 

rail, 
and  even  if  the  light  in  the  room  is  it,  there  will  be  no 

I  to  darken  it  completely.     In  this  way  h 

bla 

who  will  continue,  on  tl 

I 
• 
hel< 

■ 
interim  h   slide 

spi  ings     .  betw 1  :her 

movable.  rum    picks    up    1 1 1  • 

plat 

the  lantern  win  them. 

livi  i 
ma\  i  that  tl 

ture  to  be  throw  n. 

"All   the  controlling  re  within  tl 

Under  the  t;  tch  thai  commands  the  illuminal 

the  room,  i-  nd  switch  for  lightii 

tern,  and  for  closing  the  motor-circuit.   .   .        Two  but! 
on  the  table  enable  the  lecturer  to  move  th>   s        -  in  one  direct' 
or  the  other.  .  .  .  By  1  ed  into  the  v 

cuit  when  the  keys    are  partially   pres  .  .  .  the  it.   I   •     - 

sed  to  turn  slowly,  so  that  the  machine 
the  exact  moment  when  the  slide  occupies  the  i 
Translation  ma.  '  in:   LITERARY   DlGl 


FLIGHT   OF   BIRDS— The  mechanism    of    bird-flight,   an 

peciallj  "ig  mud 

students oi        '  paper  nt 

mdon)  F.  W.  Land  that  the             -                     rds 

1 4  to  i  in  ic.  We  n 
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"The  gliding  angle  can  not,  on  account  ol  skin  friction,  be 
diminished  indefinitely  without  increasing  the  velocity.  It  is,  in 
fact,  independent  of  the  velocity.  In  insects  the  diminution  ol 
weight  makes  a  diminution  of  skin  friction  imperative,  and  plane 
wings  take  the  place  of  the  pterygoid  tonus.  In  plane  wings  the 
skin  resistance  along  the  upper  surface  is  neutralized  or  even  i 

ed  negative  bj  eddies.  Some  small  birds  minimize  skin  fric- 
tion by  closing  their  wings  entirely  for  portions  of  their  flight. 
This  'leaping1  flight  consists  of  a  series  of  parabolic  curves.  The 
enormous  speeds  sometimes  attained  in  migratory  flights  may 
he  partly  accounted  tor  by  air  currents  of  favorable  directions. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  tenuity  of  the  upper  air  renders  rapid 
fiiirht  easier." 


SHALL  DOCTORS  GIVE   UP   DRUGS? 

ARE  drugs  to  play  any  pan  at  all  in  the  medicine  of  the  future  ? 
\\Y  frequently    hear  it  said,  even  by  physicians,  that  they 

are  ultimately  to  be  discarded  and  that  medical  men  are  to  nl\ 
more  and  more  on  surgery,  antitoxins,  electro-  or  mechano-therapj . 
and  so  on.  An  editorial  writer  in 
.  /  merit  </  >:  .  1  /<•<  //<///<  ■  (New  York. 
May  |  lakes  exception  to  all  this. 
Drugs,  he  thinks,  may  not  be  used 
-<i  freely,  or  relied  on  so  much  in 
the  future  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past  :  but  they  will  certainly 
be   abandoned.      He  s.o  S  : 

"  A  considerable  number  of  non- 
medical men.    and    not    a    few 
intelligent  people  of  other  callings, 

have  .  .  .  shown  a  disposition  to 

doubt  the  Utility   of  the  medicinal 

nts  that  since  time  immemorial 

have  played  a  conspicuous  part  in 

the  treatment,  it  not  the  cure,  of 
disease.  Consequently,  ...  it  is 
certain  that  the    question  of  drug 

therapeutics  is  bound  to  loom  large 
for  some  time  to  come. 

"  Looking  at  the  matter  in  a  fair, 
open-minded  way  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  several  tutors  have 
tended  to  produce  a  condition  of 
drug  skepticism,  if  not  of  drug 
nihilism.  First  and  foremost  has 
been  the  multiplicity  of  remedies 
submitted  and  recommended  for 
each  disease.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber presented  for  any  one  malady,  naturally  the  less  esteem  each 
remedy  has  been  able  to  command  in  any  particular  Held  of  activitj . 

"Second  in  importance  has  been  the  uncertainty  of  physiologic 
action,  even  of  the  drugs  known  to  possess  the  most  positive  thera- 
peutic value.  Dosage  has  been  so  arbitrary,  and  individual  equa- 
tions have  been  so  little  considered,  that  the  failures  have  been  as 
frequent  as  the  successes.  The  gre.U  variability  of  crude  drugs 
has  constantly  emphasized  the  fundamental  difficulties,  and  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  fixt  standards  of  pharmacologic 
strength  have  seemed  almost  impossible.  And  so  it  has  gone. 
To  those  who  have  realized  the  conditions  militating  against  thera- 
peutic accuracy,  it  has  been  a  constant  wonder  that  physicians  have 
been  able  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  successful  results  they  actu- 
ally have.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  a  short  time  ago  the  use  of 
drugs  was  little  more  than  an  art,  highly  developed  it  is  true,  but 
still  subject  to  all  the  limitations  and  variations  that  make  every 
art  a  problem  of  individual  talents  and  skill.  Some  physicians  in 
their  use  of  even  the  crudest  drugs  have  risen  to  the  artistic 
heights  of  a  Michelangelo,  or  a  Mozart:  others,  like  countless 
lesser  artists,  have  been  obliged  to  be  content  with  average  success  ; 
while  many  others  have  tasted  naught  but  the  dregs  of  failure. 
Such  is  the  story  of  every  art,  and  therapeutics  has  proved  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule." 

We  are  to  change  all  this,  however,  the  writer  tells  us,  for  at  last 


w  e  lia\  e  a  si  ience  of  drugs — a  real  pharmacology.  The  determina- 
tion and  isolation  of  active  principles,  the  establishment  ol  definite 
standards,  the  growth  ol  animal  experimentation,  and  the  exten- 
sion oi  clinical  obsen  at  ion  are  slowly  but  surely,  he  sa\  s,  convert- 
ing the  empiricism  oJ  the  past  into  the  science  of  the  present.  We 
ma)  now  accurately  control  physiologic  functions,  modify  meta- 
bolic processes,  and  neutralize  or  antagonize  the  products  of  germ 
activitj .     We  i  ead  fui  thei 

"  Modern  methods  of  diagnosis  make  possible  not  only  the  de- 
termination ol  signs  and  symptoms  hitherto  unrecognized,  but  like- 
wise  enable  us  to  place  a  proper  valuation  on  them.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  study  of  blood  pressure.  A  lew  yearsago  it  meant  little 
Ol  nothing  to  the  average  doctor.  To-day  the  physician  who  does 
not  possess  a  blood-pressure  apparatus  and  regulate  his  treatment 
oi  certain  diseases  more  or  less  bj  its  findings,  is  the  exception. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  blood  and  other  fluids  of  the  body.  Physi- 
ologic chemistry  and  the  microscope  not  only  tell  us  certain  things 
about  pathologic  processes,  bul  enable  us  to  accurately  estimate 
the  action  and  the  effects  of  remedies  we  use  in  our  efforts  to  cor- 
rect them,  tan  any  one  question,  then,  the  status  that  is  being  cre- 
ated for  the  therapy  of  the  immedi- 
ate future  .J  Without  a  doubt,  the 
dawn  oi  a  new  era  of  accurate  sci- 
entific medication  is  at  hand,  an  era 
that  holds  possibilities  in  the  future 
Conflict  with  disease  that  even  the 
most  sanguine  of  us  have  scarcely 

dreamed  of 

"No,  drugs  will  never  be  dis- 
carded. We  may  use  fewer  drugs 
than  in  the  past,  but  we  will  use 
that  few  so  well  that  never  again 
will  the  spirit  of  drug  nihilism  rear 

its  hapless  head 

"Drugs  have  a  place  to-day  they 
never  had  before,  and  as  our  mas- 
tery over  them  becomes  more  and 
more  complete,  the  science  of 
medicine  will  as  surely  come  to  its 
own,  as  has  surgery,  'the  damned 
butchery  '  of  one  hundred  years 
ago — the  marvel  of  the  twentieth 
century." 


LECTURER     IHRowiNG   VIEWS  ON   A  SCREEN 
By  the  new  device  which  eliminate-,  the  much-abused  assistant. 


A  MILE  OF  RIBBON  A  MIN- 
UTE— A  process  of  making  metal- 
lic ribbon  at  the  rate  of  a  half 
mile  to  a  mile  a  minute  was  ex- 
hibited   by    Messrs.     Strange    and 

(  iraham  at  a  recent  conversazione  of  the  Royal  Society  in  London. 

Says  Nature  (London,  May  20)  in  an  account  of  the  exhibition  : 

"The  molten  metal  is  caused  to  flow  through  one  or  more  nozles 
in  a  thin  stream  upon  the  periphery  ol  a  rapidly  rotating  water- 
cooled  drum.  The  metal  solidifies  immediately,  and  is  thrown  off 
from  the  surface  of  the  drum  in  the  form  of  a  continuous  and  uni- 
form ribbon.  It  is  possible  to  obtain  metal  as  thin  as  T7TVo  inch, 
and  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  of  ribbon  can  readily  be  obtained  from 
each  nozle  per  minute.  Ribbons  of  aluminum,  lead,  zinc,  tin, 
copper,  silver,  gold,  etc.,  were  shown." 


The  following  account  of  a  curious  use  to  which  the  electric  light  has  been 
put  is  abstracted  by  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago,  June)  from  Pearson's  Weekly. 
"There  has  just  been  completed  inside  the  Small  Bird  House  at  the  London 
'Zoo.'  an  arrangement  of  incandescent  lamps,  the  object  of  the  installation 
being  to  induce  the  tiny  feathered  inmates  to  take  breakfast  a  couple  of  hours 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would  do.  It  is  controlled  by  a  switch  outside  the 
building,  and  each  morning  at  six  a  keeper  turns  on  the  lights.  This,  of  course. 
arouses  the  birds,  who  commence  feeding  forthwith,  under  the  impression  that 
day  has  dawned.  The  same  dodge  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  for 
fattening  quails  for  the  London  market.  These  birds  feed  only  in  the  early 
morning,  so,  after  being  caught,  they  are  kept  in  underground  cellars,  fitted 
with  electric  lights,  which  are  periodically  switched  on  and  off.  Every  time  the 
lights  are  raised,  the  quails  start  eating,  going  contentedly  to  roost  when  they 
are  lowered.  In  this  way  a  bird  can  be  induced  to  eat  as  many  as  twenty-four 
breakfasts  in  one  day." 


IN 
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THE  ENGLISH   CHURCH   PAGEANT 

HT*HE  Bishop  of  London  has  long  been  known  for  hi  isive 

*        charities.       Nothin  enormous   salary,  it  is  said,    is 

devoted  to  his  personal  uses.     Recently  lie  ha  iting  the 

fine  park-like  spaces  surrounding  his  palace  al  b'ulham  to  an  ex- 
hibition of  church  pageantry.  The  spei  tacle  took  place  on  a  I 
acre  stage,  and  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  hundreds  of  people 
representing  every  deaner)  oJ  London  and  its  neighborly  10  "Its 
promoters  are  hoping  by  the  striking  portrayal  of  scenes  from  by- 
gone periods  of  history,"  says  The  Evening  Standard  and  St. 
Jameses  Gazette  (1  "to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  tin 

who  are  privileged  to  behold  it  a  deepened  sense  of  the  continuity 
of  English  church  life  and  the  influence  exerted  in  the  past  bj 


From  MTh«  Sphi  n  ."  London 

DIRECTING    I  ill      PAGEAN1    FROM     V  CONNING   TOW  I  K. 

Mr.  Hugh  Moss,  the  director,  called  his  stage  directions  through 
series  of  telephones  to  all  parts  of  his  ten-acre  si 

ligion  upon  the  nation   at   la  The  various  episodes  of   this 

drama  are  sketched  in  The  Sphere  I  London)  in  these  words  : 

"The  pageant  opens  with  the  coming  of  St.  »  ieorge  oi  England, 

who  reminds  the  people  that  welcome  him  of  the  'long  tale  of  tin- 
great  dead,'  of  how  much  England  owes  to  her  firsl  apostles,  St. 
Alban,  St.  Ninian.  St.  David,  St.  Patrick,  and  St.  German. 
These  apostles  then  appear  and  briefly  recite  the  work  they  were 
privileged  to  do.  Among  them,  too,  is  St.  la,  the  Irish  female 
saint  that  worked  in  Cornwall,  who — 

i  ks  for  womanli 
For  women  dare  when  men  forsake  and  tiee 
And  work  when  men  have  rest. 

Then  come  the  scenes  in  due  order.  First,  the  publication  of 
Constantine's  edict  of  toleration,  which  made  it  possible  for  people 
to  be  Christians  and  yet  remain  unmolested  :  secondly,  the  scene 
of  that  Alleluya victory  which  was  won  on  Easter  Day,  446,  by  the 
British  against  a  combination  of  heathen  l'icts  and  Saxons.  It  is 
said  that  led  by  St.  ( '.erman.  whom  they  reverenced  as  their  spiritual 
father,  the  British  as  with  one  voice  shouted  the  Alleluya.  The 
cr\  echoed  from  rock  to  rock,  rilling  the  minds  of  the  invaders 
with  such  fear  that  they  fled  without  striking  a  blow.  The  presen- 
tation of  this  incident  is  a  great  dramatic  success.  It  has  been 
undertaken  by  London  Welshmen  who  seem  inspired. 


"Tl  1 
ol  1  he  English.     Fit  that  Irish  ( 

who  tho  hastv  er  was  y<  so 

intensely  lovable.      This  -  with  St.   Patrick's    hymn, 

the  Lot  Breast; 

winning  the  divine  protection  for  all  who  would  sing  it. 

followed     by    the   coming 

tine  and  his 
fellow      monks    chanting 

lis  Don 
.md   who    ask    Ethelbert 

•  rniission  to  tell    his 
ile  w  hat    Bede  called 

Then,     thirdly, 
the    extension    ot    tie 
fluent  e  oi    lona    thn 
.\idan 
tnd   kin", 
alike   on    fire    with 

"  '1 

■villi      .111 

even:    before    th<      l 

This  ients 

firsl     of 

I 

! 
Striving    to    moderate   the 

1 

of  In 

we    may     call    the 

histi  11  ented  in 

the 

sacn  1.. 

the  1  etui  1    and  di  ath  of 

nas  the 

■  .i  eat 

Charter,    a 

and  pilgrim  -ion 

di  King    Henry  \  ..  and  ti  i  am- 

bridge.     In  the  (In  ■-,  is 

taken  bv   the  nephew  of   the    Lord    M.i\ 
out    the    vacillation    and    in  oi    the    King   with    I 

while   the  miracle  plav   mall 

oess  ol   medieval  life      But  the  most  strike  ole 

ot  this  group  is  the  funeral   1  n  ol   Henry  V.     Even  the 

grounds  ol   Fulham,  large  as  t 

tot    this.      The   long  line  ol   mourn)  that  most  path- 

ot    medieval    chants,    tl  1 1  a  .    Dies    111  _mg 

the  coffin  having  upon  it  the  K  n  his   Parliamet 

and   bearing  tl).  Alter   bus  imith  vici 

reste.'" 

The  refounding  "i   King's  Coll< 
illustrates  the  change  of  mind  that  bent  itself  I 
of  places  where  men  might  be  trained  to  work  in  the woi 
of  mon.i  rhere  they  might     - 

"  The  modern  perioi  -  with  a  s 

lution  ot   the  monasteries.      The  incident  chosen  is  th« 
ot    the  nuns  oi    a  Cistercian   house.      I: 

The  nuns    in   their  beautiful  white  >en 

comes  the  coronation   | 
that  the   consecration  ot    Matthew   ; 
terbury,  typ  the  claim  of  tie 

-  ow  n  rites  and  ceremon 
"There  are  vet  two  mo  d  and  tin 

quittal  ol    the  seven  bis  In  the  S< 

is  impossible  to  look  on  unmoi  N 

or  more  fitting  end  than  lie.      Here  I 
Burial  Sentences."  tho  com]     - 

is  made  use  of  to  the 

Puritan  hymn  which  is  sunt;  later  on  by  the  crowd  r< 
sharply  the  nation  was  divi.  ne. 


the  I  hurch  Pageant 
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"Lastly,  m  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops  we  see  actually  repre- 
sented the  stirring  scenes  so  wonderfully  described  by  Macaulay. 
••  rhen  the  closes    with  a   procession    illustrating  the 

eighteenth   century,    .    .    .    the    Methodist    revival,    the    crusade 

he    evangelical   move- 
nie 

.    mdo  i      a  high 
chinch  organ,  makes  thi>  observation  : 

■  I  here  are  a  handful  of  people  who  re- 
proach die  Chun  li  Pageant  with  being  a 
glorification  of  vestments.  But  nothing 
ions  remarkable  than  the  eager  accept- 
ance l>v  churchmen  of  all  >  dike  of 
ssumption  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land's continuity    through  thirteen  centu. 

s  ol  existenci       We  have,  no  doubt,  u> 

thank    in   part    the  exigencies   of   'church 

defense  '  for  this  pleasing  result  of  political 

ression.      But,  besides   this  cause,    im- 

ived  historical  knowledge  and  the  dying 
down  of  traditional  prejudices  have  given 
a  better  perspective  to  events;  the  thought 
of  development  in  the  life  of  institutions 
and  in  the  evolution  or  decay  of  ideas  has 
sunk  deep  into  modern  minds  ;  and  educa 
tion    toward    a    truer  conception  of    the 

Church   of   Christ,  as  a  visible,   organic    fellowship,    has   made 
gratifying  progress 

DR.  FOSTER'S   DUAL  PERSONALITY 

"  I  "HERE  is  more  in  the  outcry  against  Professor  Foster,  ol 
*■  i  ago,  than  the  'protest  against  <n\  heretical  book.  The 
controversy  contains  all  the  necessary  elements  for  denominational 
division,  says  the  Chicago  Standard,  a  baptist  paper.  And  the 
professor  himself  seems  to  typify  the  two  element';,  as  we  may  see 
from  the  sketch  of  him  printed  in  The  Standard.     It  is  this  ; 

"There  are  two  Prof.  George  B.  Fosters.  One  is  the  eminent 
scholar,  tlie  deep  philosopher,  the  splendid  preacher,  the  sweet- 
spirited  Christian  whose  life  is  blameless,  the  delightful  companion 
whose  conversation  is  profitable  unto  godliness  and  good  humor. 
Those  w  ho  come  into  closest  touch  with  this  Dr.  Foster  in  prayer- 
meeting,  in  church  service,  or  in  class-room  almost  inevitably  be- 
come his  friends  and  admirers.  Some  of  them  become  his  advo- 
cates and  defenders. 

"Then,   there  is  the    1'rofessor    Foster,  the  writer  upon  philo- 


reach  finality  goes  back  of  theologians  and  of  the  Bible.  This  is 
the  man  who,  apparently,  denies  many  of  the  cherished  beliefs 
which  Christians  hold  dear.  It  is  he  who  seems  to  resent  so  stoutly 
all  ecclesiastical  control   that   he  discerns  only  the  faults  of  the 


1  r..!n  -h.-  London  '*G 

THE  A  I  II  I  I   I A  VICTORY, 
Wliu  li  \s.is  won  on  Eastei  da) ,  44<>.  by  the  British  .i^.iinst  ;i  combination  of  heathen  Picts  and  Saxons. 


Church  ;  who  identities  the  Church  with  its  frequent  opposition  to 
science;  rather  than  discovering  the  helpful,  spiritual  ministry 
which  the  Church  produces.  He  it  is  whose  attacks  upon  doctrine 
are  one-sided  ;  whose  conceptions  of  religion  are  mystical. 

"Given  this  learned,  delightful,  religious  iconoclast,  who  un- 
doubtedly believes  he  is  a  faith-builder,  but  who,  while  helping  a 
few  people  of  a  peculiar  mental  type,  is  regarded  as  tearing  out 
from  under  many  others  their  religious  foundations;  who  is  manu- 
facturing and  demolishing  men  of  straw  labeled  with  names  which 
are  sacred  ;  given  such  a  teacher,  and  project  him  into  the  religious 
life  of  a  democratic  denomination  like  our  own,  let  1dm  continue 
to  publish  his  destructive  views  with  sufficient  regularity  to  main- 
tain constant  turmoil,  and  there  are  provided  all  the  necessary  ele- 
ments for  denominational  division.  That  for  years  there  has  been 
no  serious  split  is  tribute  alike  to  the  personal  character  of  the 
university  teacher  and  to  the  forbearance  of  the  Baptists  of 
Chicago." 

I  00  much  importance,  this  journal  thinks,  has  been  assigned  to 
Fn 'lessor  Foster's  views.  As  he  is  a  teacher  in  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity, not  a  member  of  the  Divinity  School  faculty,  "his  teach- 
ings influence  comparatively  few  people  and  convince  still  fewer." 

Holding  such  a  view,  this  journal  thinks 
no  good  can  come  of  "  making  him  another 
martyr."  The  Chicago  Baptist  Ministers' 
Conference  has,  however  ,  expelled  Dr. 
Foster  from  its  membership.  The  article 
in  The  Standard  was  written  before  that 
step  was  taken,  but  as  it  seemed  inevitable 
the  consequences  could  be  foreseen  which 
are  presented  in  these  words  : 


Prom  the  London  "tiuardian." 

THE  BISHOPS  PRESENTING  THE  REVISED  BIBLE  TO  KING  JAMES  I 

sophical  and  theological  themes,  the  producer  of  unusual  word- 
valuations,  the  writer  of  Germanic  sentences  with  their  involved 
phrases  and  parentheses  :  the  Professor  Foster  who  is  absolutely 
regardless  of  the  theological  theories  of  the  past ;  who  in  order  to 


"The  conference,  organized  for  'social, 
intellectual,    and  spiritual    improvement,' 
will  have  been  divided  into  hostile  groups, 
neither  of  which  will  be  especially  social 
with  the  other  nor  promotive  of  spiritual- 
ity.    The  Executive  Council,  just  coming 
to  self -consciousness  and  needing  a  united 
denomination,  can  not  but  suffer.     Profes- 
sor Foster  will  not  resign  from  the  minis- 
try, for  the  conference  is  not  the  body  to 
compel  such  a  step.     Expulsion  from  the 
conference  will  not  settle  the  merits  of  the 
question  involved,  and  is  subject  to  grave 
doubts  as  to  its  wisdom  and  justice. 
"  The  course  to  be  followed  if  necessary  is  for  the  Chicago  Asso- 
ciation to  call  upon  the  Hyde  Park  Church  to  explain  to  its  fellow 
churches  why  it  maintains  upon  its  list  of  members  one  who  is  not 
believed  to  be  a  Baptist,  by  many  Chicago  Baptists.     The  Church 
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must  answer.  If  it  refuses,  it  can  be  disfellowshiped,  and  Pro- 
fessor Foster  with  it.  If  it  makes  satisfactory  explanation,  the 
matter  is  in  a  way  to  be  settled.  The  demands  of  the  conference, 
however  well-intentioned,  may,  and  probably  will,  prove  abortive. 
The  association  has  power,  the  conference  has  not.  The  a] 
to  the  association,  moreover,  is  in  accordance  with  time-honored 
Baptist  precedent." 


ANOTHER  RAP  AT  COLLEGE  SCOFFERS 

""*HE  Cosmopolitan  article  which  summed  up  the  "blasts"  im- 
-*■       puted  to  be  leveled  by  the  American  a  at  the  Rock 

of   Ages  has  drawn   a  serious  charge  from  the   Koman-t 
Bishop  McFaul.     This  ecclesiastic  is  reported 

the  commencement  exercises    of    St.    Frani  is   \.i.  in 

New  York,  that  "Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale  are  undermining 
faith  and  teaching  immorality."     The   bishop  conl  that  his 

personal  knowledge  of  these  colleges  is  slight,  and  his  charge  is 
based  on  the  Harold  Bolce  article  which.  I  "has  been  be- 

fore the  public  a  month  or  more  a  ml  no  one  lias  arisen  to  refute  it." 
Until  it  is  refuted  he  concludes  that  there  is  truth  in  it.      In  a  sub- 
sequent interview  printed  in  the  New   York   Times  the  Bishop  ad- 
mits that  he  was,  "  in  the  main,"  correi  tly  reporl 
the  scope  of  his  accusations  to  "  include  <  olumbia,  Pennsylvan 
Syracuse,  and  all  the  others  spoken  of  in  a  recenl   articli    in   i 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine."     This  article  was  treated  in  our  issue 
of  May  8.     The  1  lishop  declares  : 

"  I  stand  to  my  statement.     I  was  addressing   K  atholics, 

and  my  point  is  this  :  1  would  forbid  young  Catholics  to  go  to  in- 
stitutions such  as  1  believe  these  to  be,  where  they  will  get  no 
moral  training;  where  they  will  associate  with 

tics,  and  where,  in   the    faculties,  thi  n  trong  inclination   to 

find  faults  in  and  attack  Christianity." 

The  bishop's  address  was  reported  in  part   in  the   New    \  oi  k 
ll'orld,  and  from  it  we  cite  these  passages  : 

"If  the  Catholics  who  are  sending  their  son.-,  to  these  univi  rs 
knew  of  the  rascality,  immorality,  and  the  disrespect  for  woman- 
kind that  is  being  taught  in  these  institutions  the\  would  tear  down 
the  buildings. 

"There  are  families  in    this  countrj    that  rifle ing  their 

Catholic  faith  and  their  church-taught  morality  in  their  fanatic 
and  lunatic  desire   to  get   into  That's  why  they  send  the 

sons  to  Harvard,  Princeton,  and  Yale;  thej  want  to  get  into 
society  through  the  associates  their  children  meet  at  these  insti- 
tutions. 

"What  we  want  is  to  send  them  to  (  atholic  schools,  where  we 
teach  them  that  there  are  such  commandments  as  'Thou  shah  not 
steal,'  'Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery,1 'Thou  shalt  not  bear 
false  witness  against  thy  neighbor.'  No  power  but  the  Catholic 
Church  can  stem  these  evils. 

"The  Catholic  Church  is  hereto-day  to  cure  the  present  evils. 
Our  mission  is  to  uproot  Socialism,  to  di  vorce,  and  to  teach 

Christianity.     The  salvation  of  the  Republic  depends  on  Christian 
teaching.     We  must  consider  as  one  of  the  Christian  pn 
the  day  the  education  of  the  millions.     Whj  .  e\  en  the  university 
Harvard.  Yale,  and  Princeton,  do  not  teach  the  Bible — that  fetish 
of  modernists." 

Commenting  upon  this  address  in  conversation  with  a  Times 
reporter,  the  Bishop  says  that  while  he  does  not  believe  that  defin- 
ite effort  is  made  in  these  itutions  to  inculcate  wrong  or  anti- 
Christian  principles,  he  does  believe  that  all  sorts  of  unorthodox 
theories,  quite  opposed  to  Christianity,  are  set  before  the  students 
impartially.     He  is  quoted  further  : 

"I  don't  believe  in  turning  them  loose  to  make  their  own  S( 
tions.      I  do  believe  in  presenting  all  sides  of  a  question  as  we  do 
it  in  Catholic  institutions.     We  teach  the  right  principle,  and  then 
take  up  opposing  ones  and  refute  them. 

"  \i  Harvard,  for  instance,  pragmatism  is  taught.  That  is  no 
religion  :  it  is  not  Christianity,  yet  its  luthor  is  much  admired  and 
looked  up  to  by  the  students.      Therefore  it  has  great  influence. 


At  Chicago  I  University,  which  was  •>[  in  that  artich 

George  Burman  Foster  has  written  a  book  stating  th 
myth;   that  man  made   Cod  in   his  own 
man  in  fesus  v 

py  him  now    would    be  fatal:  that  the    bible  is   I 
ns  of  the  Christian  relij  d  that  we  are  not  fallen 

but  devi 

"  I  j"    tn  ■diversities  tear  ind  phil- 

iphy.     I  intended  no  public  attack  on  any  one  univi  »ut 

on  all  such  as  teach  with  such  1  der  education  w 

out  religious  instruction  very  dangerous  to  youth,  and  I   intern 
atholic  parents  not  to  send  tin 

hristian  faith  and  morality- 
tain  pro  teach  that  there 
right  ano  wrong.     We  can't  allow  our  bo 

e  man  who  wrote  that  article  ra 
talking  about.     I  don't  refi  s  of  the  students 

atmosp  thought  diffused  ami  a  by  the  teaching 

The  Bishop  is  answered    ■■  ither 

Leahj .  ol  Prim  eton,  who  is  quoted  int 

"  I    1 . . i  ■-  ■  ton    lor 

something  i  I  know  that  d  all  that 

ought  to  be,  morally  and  intellectual 


MORALS  FORGOTTEN    IN    TARIFF 
REVISION 

\     i.n  i  it:  n 

Tin 

but  a  moral  qu 

usion  oil  tie 

• 
nai."      The   ma 

"do 

their  fellow    m< 

about  ; • 

dusti  This  writ 

"The  time  I  think.  : 

and  more  hum., 
the  sight  "l    <  .od   to   in 
while   the   Philippines.  Pol  and   the  other  i 

all 
chance  to  ]  miicalb  eing  all 

crumbs  th..  American  rich  man's  table  -     <  I 

not  need  to  »wer  such  qui 

Is  it  not  time  to  prevent  the  people  lfom  being  all  of  them  robbed 
that  a  tew  opulent  mom 

"And  is   it  not   better  that   the  int. 
should  be  regarded  than  that  the  constitue; 

vn   should   prevail   u]  them  a  particular 

economic  advantage  over  their  no  m  thy  fellov 

"This  recent  tariff  debate  has  a  of  the 

nable  selfishness  that  actuates  multitui     -  ople.     Whet 

upon  some  one  commodity  was  pro      • 

or  wearing  that  commodity  bombarded  <  the 

women  as  well  as  the  men  exhibiting 

has  been  lighting  trust — which  many  might  think  no  evil — a 
tion  has  been  trying  to  overreach  section.     S  aa> 

the  insincerity  of  many  of  the 
sion,  while  he  himself  is  no  great  friend  to  a  real.  I 
reform.     So  it  goes,  and  the  people  an 
look  for  enlightened  and  truly  patriotic  le 
be  no  remedy  for  this  unblushing  selfishnes 
ing  until  the  rank  and  file  of  the  people,  including    he 
are  thoroughly  Christianized  and  are  ind; 
policies  from  Cod's  high  standpoint.     The  moral  ^i  the  I 
that  everybody,  including  both  tariff-tinkerers  an 
should  have  morals.     A  little  more  prayer  and  c  aid 

help  both  the  Congress  and  the  people  in  the  framing  of    he  s 
tariff  measur 
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MICH   DRAMA   ABOUT  NOTHING 

/   \  \  r  dramatic  critics  looks  back  on  the  past  theatrical 

^  '  season  through  the  eyes  of  little  Peterkin  of  the  old  ballad 
who  was  so  mystified  by  the  battle  of  Blenheim.  His  discourage- 
ment is  not  onl)  expresl  by  the  q  "But  what  good  came 
of  it  at  I  Hi  Kaspar"  in  the  form  of  the  Ameri- 
can playwright  and  begs  "Now  tell  us  what  'twas  all  about," 
meaning  those  "plays  that  somehow  get  themselves  presented  in 
the  theaters  N  w  York."  He  confesses  to  "an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  the  playwright  will  be  obliged  to  answer  in  the  words 
nt  old  Kaspar.  "Why.  that  1  can  not  tell."  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton. 
who  is  the  critic  in  question,  sagely  observes  that  "not  even  the 
author  can  know  a  play  is  all  about  when  the  play  isn't  about 
anything'."  He  feels  forced  to  admit  that  this  "is  precisely  what 
is  wrong  with  the  majority  of  the  plays  that  are  shown  in  OUi 
theater-  ally  with  plays  written  by  American  authors." 
With  this  declaration  on  in  his  monthly  article  in  The 
Forum  (June)  to  ventilate  the  themeless  character  of  our  ordinary 
i  r.im.i,  sayii 

"  Bj  a  theme  i>  meant  some  eternal  principle,  or  truth,  of  human 
life — such  a  truth  as  might  be  stated  by  a  man  of  philosophic  mind 
in  an  abstract  and  general  proposition— which  the  dramatist  con- 
trives to  convey  to  his  auditors  concretely  by  embodying  it  in  the 
particular  details  of  his  play.  These  details  must  be  so  selected 
.ts  to  represent  at  every  point  some  phase  of  the  central  and  in- 
forming truth,  and  no  incidents  or  characters  must  be  shown  which 
are  not  directly  or  indirectly  representative  of  the  one  thing  which, 
in  that  particular  piece,  the  author  has  to  say.  Thegre.it  plays  ol 
the  world  have  all  grown  endogenously  i  rom  a  single,  central  idea  : 
or.  to  vary  the  figure,  they  have  been  spun  like  .spider-webs,  fila- 
ment after  filament,  out  of  a  central  living  source.  But  most  ot 
our  native  playwrights  seem  seldom  to  experience  this  necessary 
process  of  the  imagination  which  creates.  Instead  of  working  from 
the  inside  out.  they  work  from  the  outside  in.  They  gather  up  a 
haphazard  handful  of  theatric  situations  and  try  to  string  them 
•ther  into  a  story  ;  they  congregate  an  ill-assorted  company  of 
characters  and  try  to  achieve  a  play  by  letting  them  talk  to  each 
other.  .Many  of  our  playwrights  are  endowed  with  a  sense  of  situ- 
ation :  several  of  them  have  a  gift  for  characterization,  or  at  least 
for  caricature  ;  and  most  of  them  can  write  easy  and  natural  dialog, 
especially  in  slan^.  But  very  few  of  them  start  out  with  some- 
thing to  say,  as  Mr.  Moody  started  out  in  'The  Great  Divide  '  and 
Mr.  Thomas  in  'The  Witching  Hour.'  " 

When  a  play  is  really  about  something,  observes  Mr.  Hamilton, 
it  is  always  possible  for  the  critic  to  state  the  theme  of  it  in  a  single 
sentence.  He  goes  on  to  analyze  Augustus  Thomas's  "The  Witch- 
ing Hour"  as  a  case  in  point.  The  theme  of  that  play,  he  says,  is 
that  "every  thought  is  in  itself  an  act.  and  that  therefore  thinking 
has  the  virtue,  and  to  some  extent  the  power,  of  action.  Every 
character  in  the  piece  was  invented  to  embody  some  phase  of  this 
central  proposition,  and  every  incident  was  devised  to  represent 
this  abstract  truth  concretely."  Who,  after  seeing  four  or  hv< 
the  American  plays  that  are  produced  on  Broadway.  a>ks  this 
critic,  could  tell  in  a  single  sentence  what  they  were  about  ?  Men- 
tioning only  "plays  that  did  not  fail."  he  askswhat  was  "Via  Wire- 
less "  about,  or  "The  Fighting  Hope,"  or  "  The  Man  from  1  lome  "  ? 
"  Each  of  these  was  in  some  ways  an  interesting  entertainment: 
but  each  was  valueless  as  drama,  because  none  of  them  conveyed 
to  its  auditors  a  theme  which  they  might  remember  and  weave 
into  the  texture  of  their  lives."     Mr.  Hamilton  concludes  : 

"Most  of  our  American  playwrights,  like  Juliet  in  the  balcony 
scene,  speak,  yet  they  say  nothing.  They  represent  facts,  but  fail 
to  reveal  truths.  What  they  lack  is  purpose.  They  collect  instead 
of  meditating:  they  invent,  instead  of  wondering;  they  are  clever, 
instead  of  being  real.  They  are  avid  of  details  :  they  regard  the 
part  as  greater  than  the  whole.  They  deal  with  outsides  and  sur- 
faces,  not    with  central ities    and  profundities.      They  value  acts 


more  than  they  value  the  meanings  ol  acts:  they  forget  that  it  is 
in  the  motive  rather  than  in  the  deed  that  Life  is  to  be  looked  for. 
For  Life  is  a  matter  of  thinking  and  of  feeling;  all  act  is  merely 
living.  d\\i\  is  significant  only  in  so  far  as  it  reveals  the  life  that 
prompted  it.  ( live  us  less  of  living,  more  of  life,  must  ever  be  the 
cry  oJ  earnest  criticism.  Enough  of  these  multitudinous,  multi- 
farious  facts  :  tell  us  single,  simple  truths.  Give  us  more  themes, 
and  fewer  fabrics  of  shreds  and  patches." 


THE  SHAKESPEARE  OF  THE  GHETTO 

r*HE  king  of  the  Yiddish  Bohemia  died  in  Jacob  Gordin.  He 
*■  was  a  playwright  who  interpreted  his  people  to  themselves. 
He  gave  them  an  artistic  standing  and  coherence  in  the  pictures 
of  life  he  evolved.  Moreover,  he  furnished  the  vehicle  for  the  rise 
to  fame  of  such  artists  as  Bertha  Kalich.  Now  his  people  are 
lamenting  his  end.  "Zeitlin's 
old  cafe*  is  no  more  and  Jacob 
Gordin  is  dead,"  says  Ber- 
nard G.  Richards.  The  cafe 
in  Canal  Street  where  he  held 
his  court  has  disappeared 
along  with  the  clearings  for 
the  new  bridge.  Here,  says 
Mr.  Richards,  "he  held  forth 
and  inspired  us  with  his  ideals 
of  art  and  life,  or  he  sat  and 
looked  on  in  silence  and  im- 
prest us  with  his  strength 
and  mental  vigor  which 
peered  forth  through  his  pier- 
cing eyes."  Mr.  Richards, 
writing  in  the  Boston  Tran- 
script, draws  this  picture: 

"  Here  he  ruled  like  a  king 
and  men  came  from  all  parts 
to  spend  their  leisure  hours 
in  this  coffee-house  because  it 
was  Gordin's  haunt;  'tier- 
din's  cafe'  they  used  to  call 
it.   Not  only  the  writers    and  JACOB  <;o,<'>1N< 

artists    and    men    of    thought      Who  lifted  the  Yiddish  stage  " from  the 

,       ,  .  ,,  ,  .  ridiculous  to  the  serious, 

came  under  his  spell  ;    to  this 

center  of  Bohemia  east  of  the  Bowery  came  also  coarse,  crude,  and 
ignorant  business  men  who  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  his  work, 
but  only  knew  that  this  man  made  his  living  by  the  queer  and  pre- 
carious profession  of  writing  plays  for  the  Yiddish  stage;  game- 
sters and  race-track  men  and  cheap  show  people  and  persons  of 
dubious  occupations  came  here  to  rub  elbows  with  respectable 
Jewish  merchants  and  Bohemia  in  good  standing,  and  few  of  these 
could  grasp  the  purpose  of  the  big  man's  life  and  work;  but  all 
held  this  tall,  stalwart  figure  in  awe  and  reverence.  'This  is  Jacob 
Gordin,'  they  whispered  to  each  other  with  bated  breath,  andthete 
vv -,is  never  a  coarse  word,  nor  a  lewd  expression,  nor  any  frivolous 
game  or  show  talk  in  his  presence.  And  when  any  of  them  came 
to  be  acquainted  with  him  it  was  a  valued  privilege  to  greet  'Mr. 
Gordin,'  to  hand  him  a  cigar,  and  to  hear  from  him  some  humorous 
remark  or  good-natured  banter.  Passionate  card-players  left  the 
green  cloth  to  sit  for  hours  in  the  presence  of  this  man  and  hear 
him  discourse  on  things  that  were  far  beyond  their  spheres,  but 
which  nevertheless  penetrated  their  inner  selves  by  the  force  of  his 
intensity  and  earnestness.  Thus  many  who  did  not  know  the  plays 
were  held  spellbound  by  the  playwright  himself." 

Gordin's  personality,  representing  the  varied  psychology  of  the 
Jew  of  the  East  Side,  is  analyzed  in  these  terms  : 

"He  was  our  own  in  his  power  of  penetrating  and  interpreting 
our  existence,  in  his  exuberance  and  zest  in  life,  in  his  passion  fo- 
social  justice,  and  in  his  questioning  of  fate  and  fault-finding  with 
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life's  arrangements ;  lie  was  our  own  in  his  strength  as  well  as  in 

his  weakness,  his  intense   loves  and  strong  hates.  Ins  hatred  of 
ciiarity  and   his  great  charitableness,   his  extremes  and   extrava- 
gances, his  fervent  moralizing  and  preaching,  the  strong  assertive- 
ness  of  human  dignity;  he  was  out     i  i     own  even  in  his  desin 
get  away  from  ourselves  pi    rather  to  gel   awaj  from  the  cram] 
conditions,  the  narrowness,  the  slavery,  the  degradation   ol   oui 
Goluth  (exile)  life  ;  in  his  yearning  for  a  larger,  freer  life.     A  tree 
Jewish   people,  living   its   own   life   in   its  own    land   would    have 
claimed  Gordin  as  one  oi  its  proudest  citizens      An  opprest,  si 
tered,  and  abjectly  helpless  people,  lacking  dignit)  ami  freedom 
of  the  soul,  filled  him  with   contempt  lor  his  own  brethren       Like 
many  another  proud    and    wounded  soul   he   tried  to  gel  auav    ami 
sought  relief  for  his  troubled  soul  in  the  solace  of  social   utop 
and  the  sophistries  of  universal  brotherhood.      He  sought    relief 
and  yearned  and  dreamed  and  endeavored  to  reconcile  the  irrecon 
cilable  creeds  and  then  protested  and  stormed  against  himsell 


Copyrighted,  190!*,  by  Chartaa  Froh  i 

MAUDE     \i>  \Ms    .\s       lOAN." 

She  put  .ill  oi  Ih-i  great   powers  into  the  character,  >.i\sa  critic 
she  was  .1  living  Maid  <>t  Orleans." 

his  own  people,  and  called  for  and  heralded  the  newer  day,  which 
would  not  dawn.  He  caught  with  avidity  the  ideas  prevailing  in 
his  youth  and  clung  with  whole  heart  to  the  half-truths  of  his  time  : 
strong  in  his  opinion  as  in  all  things,  courageous  in  his  convictions, 
having  faith  in  man  and  the  power  of  thought,  he  preach-, 
tated,  advocated,  stirred  man  to  battle  lor  the  right  in  the  b 
w  .iv  he  knew  how. 

"  He  was  distinctly  Jewish   in   his  effort  to  get  away — he  11 
gol  away,      lb'  staved  to  deliver  to  us  his  universal   message,  but 
he  would  have  staved  anyway,      lb-  could  only  have  been  at  home 
among  the  homeless,  ami  he  stayed  long  enough   to  realize   and  to 
1  el  I  us  ot  our  plight  in  'O/1/1  11  Heim.' 

"  lie  was  our  own,  and  he  was  strong  ami  we  flocked  to  him.  for 
it  was  enough  merely  to  have  shown  us  this  example  of  strength. 
Proud,  haughty,  contemptuous  of-  the  weak  and  petty,  recklessly 
outspoken,  courageous  to  the  point  ot  obstreperousness,  loving 
truth  and  hating  all  sham,  impetuously  defying  traditions  anil  con- 
ventions, intensely  fond  of  preaching  and  enforcing  things  obvious 
and  as  obviously  impossible  of  attainment,  loving  and  castigating 
his  people,  writing  out  oi  the  best  that  was  in  him,  and  flying  over 
theheadsof  his  audience,  seeking  to  solve  the  insoluble,  and  delv- 
ing fearlessly  into   the   problems  oi  'God,  man.  anil  the  devil.*  a 


strong  man  and  skilled  craftsman,    i<    ivas 

very  own.     And  he  labored  and  wrought  for  us  and  lifted  oui  stage 

from  the  ridiculous  to  th< 

Gordii    A'as  born  in  1853  in  the  province 
and   after  completing    his   edu<  1   in  journalism    in 

id  Rus- 
sian lit*  not  being  able  to  write  Yiddis  1  At 
the  twentj  -five  he  fell  out  ithy  with  orthodox  Juda- 
ism and  founded  a  soi  ietj  for  ethh  al  culti  l  the  press  cen- 
sorship drove  him  from  Russia  and                       America  in  1 

I  lis  lust  plaj  w  I  "  Sibei 

Jewish  conditions."  and    tho  in 

oi   reform  in  the  local  Yiddish  drama.     These  facts,  published  in 
Tin (Jewish  Advocate  (\  outline. 

"  Being  a  Socialist  ol  some  reputation.  Gordin  s<  ■"""•"g 

ior   his  play  from  the  radical  Yiddish  press,  which,  tor  the  I 
time,   1 1  a    Yiddish    dram..  sly.       1  he 

'Sibei  ia'  opened  th<  He 

wrote  a  Hum  hi  rapid  ion. 

"  F01  I'.  Adlei    ■  .  King  1.'  u 

whi<  I  roldiadi 

l-'oi  Mme.  Kenia  Lipzin,  Gordin  wrote    M  the 

most  popular  plavs  ill  the  Yiddish  repertoire.  .ou\  a 
am]  Gor< 

Kus~1.u1    few  in  America,' a  lo<  ructed  melodrama,  and 

"The  Wild  M  physical  abnormality,  which  is  \ 

repulsivi 

"In  all  these  pi;  rdin  dis]  l  talent  tcter- 

dra  »ut  a  disregard  ot 

the  unities,  oi  I  ind  of  the  value  of 

directness  and  t< 

"  Spurred  on  by  his  five  and  .six 

plays  each  veal  1  them  original,  a  Dumber  ol  .-.  ins, 

and  quite  a  numbi  r  ol  He  inti  to  the 

Yiddish  theater-goers  the  works  ol  Sudermann,  Hauptmann,  Ibsen, 

llparzer,  Tolstoy,   and    1  ^trindlw-i. 

•  I  )ei  \  atei .    which  played  but  01 

"  In  plays  lil*  Mirele  I 

Sappho  -  from   the  life  of  the  Jews  in 

Russia.      Hew;  1  which  American- 

lew  ish  life  <  >f  the  .11  [this 

field,  the  b<  lily 

Lite."  '  In  the  Mountain.*  'Without  a  1  b  ientia.' 

'I'll-  lin  at  h  tor 

they   are    hurriedly    written.    Id  and  filled   with 

questionable  tendei 

"  1 1 

the  CI 


\   RUSSIAN   PRIZE-WINNER  Pauline 

<  .aib  as  a  rapid  assimilator  ol  m- 

migrants ;  and   ma)                y  be  t  ■;   native-l>orn  chil- 
dren.     Her  story  is  told  in  the  New  Y 

h    a     brief     mention   oi     the   school  which   in.                 er    into 
American  ideas.      Thus: 

"  Pauline  ( iarb.  fifteen  J  ears  old.  w  no  arrived  with  a  shipload  of 
immigrants  from  Russia  nine  months  ago,  received  a  prize  of  I5 
in  gold  lor  excellence  in  English  composition  at  the  graduating 
exercises   ol     the    baton   de    Hirscb    S  and 

fefferson   "f-treet.      Her  subject    was   •America."     Altho   she  had 
studied  eight  months  only,  the  child  headed  the  list  of  prize-win; 
ui  a  school  containing  neat  ly  -00  pupils,  includi; 

"Thisw  venteenth  commencement  of  the  Baron  de  H 

ool  for  immigrant  children.     There  wi 
and  ten  prize-winners,  all  oi  whom   had  been  in  the  school 
than   one   year.      Many    had   received    instruction    in   their   native 
lands,  tho  none  could  speak  or  read  English  when  they  entered  the 
1  lit  sch  school. 

"The  children   displayed    much   entlnis     -         or   their 
country.     They  sang  the  ' Battle   Hymi  Republic."  saluted 

the  flag,  gave   quotations    from  Washington,   Lincoln, 
and  American  poets,  and  closed  with  *Th<    S     r  Spang  mer' 

and  '  America. 
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JOAN  OF   ARC   AT   HARVARD 

MISS    MAI  l>h    ADAMS   made  so    great  an  impression  as 
It    al    Harvard  thai    one  paper   speaks  of   her 
triumph  as  .1  second  beatification  ol  the  Orleans  maid.     The  N< 
York    World  is  responsible  for   the  statement   ih.it   the  se< 
honors   which    Miss   Adams  won  at  the    Harvard    Stadium  are 
"comparable  in  a  sense  with  the  ei  stical  dignity  recentlj 

conferred  mi   the 

the 


role 

sumed 

foi 

this 

occasion   by 

the 

N  ew  - 

York 

.ir- 

tress." 

The  same 

journa 

goes 

on 

to  say 

"The  leading 
American  univer- 
sity has  set  the 
seal  of  it>  official 
sanction  on 
Broadway's  fa- 
voritestar.  and  an 
audience  <>l  15. 
000  drawn  from 
the  innermost 
shrines  of  culture 
lias  testified  its 
approval.  To  no 
other  native  ac- 
tress has  it  been 
given  to  become 
the  central  figure 
of  so  imposi 
stage  pageant  or 
to  achieve  a  tri- 
umph in  such  ex- 
ceptional circum- 
stances." s<  ENE   \ T    l  ill-    HARVARD  "JOAN  OF  ARC"   I'l   \Y 

The     perform- 
ance of  Schiller's 

"Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans  "  (Joan  of  Arc)  at  1  larvard  is  the  cul- 
mination of  a  long  series  of  dramatic  performances  among  which 
was  an  impressive  presentation  of  "OEdipus"  in  Greek  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago.  The  stadium  where  it  took  place  was  trans- 
formed into  the  battlefield  ol  France. 

Miss  Adams  and  a  company  drawn  from  the  Frohman  forces  gave 
in  English  a  version  made  by  George  Sylvester  Yiereck  with  which 
were  incorporated  passages  from  the  earlier  version  by  Anna  Swan- 
wick.  A  thousand  supernumeraries  made  this '"more  a  pageant 
than  a  play,  more  a  spectacle  than  .1  dramatic  performance."  says 
Mr.  E.  F.  Edgett,  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  in  a  letter  to  the  New 
York  Evening  /'ost.     We  quote  further  from  his  description  : 


The  Maid  >■(  Oi  leans  on  hei  white  1  harger  is  here  represented  entering  the  Cat 

the  King's  coronation 


were  fought,  and  when.-   were  acted  the  principal   scenes  in 
which  the  purely  dramatic  dominated  the  spectacular. 

"  Enormous  searchlights  gave  .1  night  .is  brilliant  as  day,  and  the 
sky  roofed  in  the  stadium  in  a  manner  that  made  perfect  the  illu- 
sion ol  a  vast  enclosed  space.  The  entrances  and  the  exits  of  the 
players,  principals,  and  supernumeraries,  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  varied  exigencies  of  the  successive  scenes,  not  merely 
imm  behind  the  stage-settings,  but  as  well  from  openings  that 
pierced  the  lower  wall  ol  buttressed  stone  steps  that  form  the  stad- 
ium proper,  and 
upon  which  sat 
the  audience.  In 
this  way  advance 
and  retreat  of 
vast  crowds  was 
accomplished  in 
almost  the  twink- 
ling of  an  eye, 
making  it  possi- 
ble to  till  and 
empty  the  stage 
so  as  to  create 
the  impression  of 
an  even  greater 
number  than  was 
actually  present. 
In  all  of  these 
scenes  of  p  a- 
geantry,  the  stage 
directions  as  giv- 
en by  Schiller  in 
the  text  of  his 
play,  were  fol- 
lowed with  no 
little  exactitude, 
altho,  of  course, 
with  more  elabo- 
ration, with 
greater  panoply 
of  war,  and  with 
vaster  multitudes 
than  he  could 
ever  have  fore- 
seen. The  pro- 
cessional march 
preceding  the  cor- 
onation    of     the 


it  Reims  t<>  assist  in 


"For  the  acting  of  this  drama,  for  the  portrayal  of  the  great 
events  in  the  life  oi  Joan  of  Arc,  as  they  are  drawn  from  history 
and  imagined  by  Schiller,  there  was  here  nocramped  stage  bounded 
by  wings  and  Hies  and  framed  in  by  a  proscenium  arch.  The  stage 
was  a  section  of  the  held  of  the  Stadium,  and  the  audience  faced 
it  in  a  complete  semicircle.  It  was  as  if  at  a  theater  the  orchestra 
stalls  were  removed  and  the  action  took  place  within  the  entire 
space  circumscribed  by  the  balconies.  Such  a  stage  as  this  may 
best  be  described  as  an  arena.  Directly  opposite  the  center  of  the 
semicircle,  in  the  extreme  background,  arose  the  arches  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Reims,  wherein  was  crowned  the  king  whom  Joan 
of  Arc  had  brought  into  his  own.  and  similarly  lifted  themselves 
the  heights  whereon  were  waged  some  portions  of  the  battles  be- 
tween the  French,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  English.  The  stage 
settings,  however,  served  merely  as  a  background,  practically  the 
entire  action  taking  place  on  the  open  ground,  where    also  the 


King,  for  instance,  tilled  a  ten-minute  period  that  seemed  even 
longer  to  the  spectators  because  of  its  changing  and  glittering 
appeal  to  the  eye." 

This  performance  was  "pantomimic  in  no  degree,"  says  Mr. 
Edgett.      1  le  goes  on  : 

"The  players  could  be  heard  as  well  as  seen,  they  acted  with  as 
complete  an  understanding  and  skill  as  if  they  had  been  treading 
the  boards  to  which  they  have  long  been  accustomed,  and  they 
helped  in  the  maintaining  of  an  illusion  that  was  frequently  more 
complete  and  more  overpowering  than  are  the  ineffectual  realistic 
struggles  of  the  theater.  The  performance  as  a  whole  and  in  de- 
tail was  as  impressive  as  it  was  imposing.  Mere  numbers  in  them- 
selves count  for  nothing.  A  bare  stage  and  a  human  passion  are 
sufficient  to  sway  an  audience,  but,  of  course,  they  may  be  effect- 
ively aided  by  their  environment.  The  1,500  people  that  gave  life 
to  this  presentation  of  'Joan  of  Arc."  from  Miss  Adams  down  to 
the  most  insignificant  participant,  the  15.000  who  witnessed  it, 
were  all  part  of  a  tremendous  drama  that  was  looked  upon  and  lis- 
tened to  with  persistent  emotion,  and  that  was  received  with  con- 
tinuous applause. 

"Miss  Adams,  in  the  role  oi  Joan  of  Arc,  was  no  vigorous  peas- 
ant girl,  such  as  the  real  Joan  of  Arc  may  have  been.  She  was 
Schiller"s_Aw/  of  Arc,  a  fragile,  spiritual  maiden  sent  by  heaven 
to  Iree  her  country  and  enthrone  her  king.  It  was  evident  that  her 
mission  was  a  miraculous  one.  that  she  herself  was  a  miraculous 
figure  dominated  by  human  instincts.  So  much  was  due  to  Miss 
Adams'  personality.  Aside  from  the  mere  visual  characteristics, 
aside  from  the  effect  of  temperament,  in  other  words,  as  a  piece  of 
acting,  she  showed  an  unexpected  command  of  the  character  and 
an  exceptional  skill.     Her  voice  carried  throughout  the  full  extent 
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of  the  amphitheater,  and  with  the  assistance  of  her  companions, 
she  made  the  play  audibly  as  well  as  visually  understandable  to 
the  many  who  had  come  with  no  previous  knowledge  of  it.  Of  the 
others  there  is  no  need  for  individual  mention.  They  were  prac- 
tised players  capable  of  both  subordinating  themselves  to  and  of 
standing  out  above  their  surroundings." 


MRS.  ATHERTON   AFTER  THE  CRITICS 

MRS.  ATHERTON  seems  to  introduce  variety  into  her  novel- 
writing  and  globe-trotting  activities  by  stirring  up  some  of 
the  moribund  energies  of  her  literary  fellow  craftsmen.  Not  long 
ago  she  took  the  novelists  by  the  ear,  so  ik,  and  tweaked 

them  for  turning  out  a  dead-and-alive,  ascetic  fiction  under  the 
awful  literary  dictatorship  of  Mr.  Howells.  Now  she  takes  the 
critics  by  the  hair.  Novel-writing,  she  admits,  improves  aim 
from  year  to  year,  but  she  asserts  thai  there  is  no  appreciable  im- 
provement in  criticism.  She  allows  the  critic  no  credit  for  the 
general   improvement   in   public    taste    in    matters  of  literary    I 

That  is  declared  due  to  "the  natural  taste  of  the  American  peoph  . 
developed  by  universal  schooling,  many,  ch  free)  librari 

the  increasing  number  of  first-rate  writers,  and   the  good   style  in 
which  the  best  newspapers  are  written."     Writing  to  tin- New  York 

Times  Satm, lav  Review  oj   Books  (June  [9)  Mrs.  Athi 
a  fall  out  of  the  critical  confraternity  in  these  words  : 

"But  while  the  public  taste  has  indubitably  improved,  and  writers 
are  popular  to-day,  who.  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  would  not 
have  sold  a  thousand  copies,  this  failure  ol  the  critic  t<>  keep  pai  I 
with  the  general  march  of  intellect  retards  development  in  .1 
ure  by  confusing  standards  and  leaving  a  man  oi  natural  tasti 
grope  for  the  best;  when  a  tine  critical  judgment,  impartial  anil 
impersonal,  exprest  by  those  who  have  signed  their  names  [ong 
enough  to  become  authorities,  rnighl  set  him  on  the  right  path  at 
once. 

"   The  majority  of  'best  sellers  :  (hideous  expi  1  then 

popularity  and  the  newspaper  praise  thej  ret  eive,  tor  in  this  w.  . 
world,  fiction  is  a  godsend,  and  as  to  b  ilar  it  is  necessary, 

above  all  tilings,  to  be  interesting,  the  most  impatient  stutter  max 
be  sure  that  no  best  seller  is  dull.  It  is  not  to  any  one's  sin. 
that  I  would  take  exception,  therefore,  but  1  do  strongly  object 
to  the  misuse  of  terms  applied  b]  both  the  publisher's  'writer-u] 
and  the  reviewers,  who,  I  take  it.  prefei  t<>  make  sure  oi  retaining 
their  positions  by  recommending  strictly  orthodox  fiction,  rather 
than  to  improve  the  artistic  appreciation  oi  the  public. 

"The  latter  weakness  might  be  pardoned  if  they  would  let  the 
word  'ait'  alone,  lake  such  bonks,  foi  instant  e,  as  two  "i  recenl 
date.  'Katrine.'  and  'Tl  1  1   Shrine.'      I  he  very  [act  that  they 

contain  all  the  elements  of  popularity,  makes  it  the  more  unjust, 
both  to  the  public  and  to  those  authors  who.  indifferent  to  critics 
uid  monthly  lists  of 'best  sellers,'  are  making  a  consistent  attempt 
to  write  literature,  that  books  oJ  this  sort  should  be  heralded  with 
adjectives  none  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  the  most  profound  psj  - 
chological  novel,  and  to  work  of  the  highest  creative  order.  A 
recent  article  yclept '  The  Art  oi  Elinor  McCartney  Lane  '  ( written, 
no  doubt,  by  a  friend  of  the  author  for  The  Times,  which  probably 
reaches  more  readers  of  fiction  titan  any  literary  publication  in  the 
country)  was  full  of  misapprehensions  of  the  mere  word  "art.' 
'Seeking  always  for  the  right  word,  the  one  word."  'hesitating 
months  before  surrendering  her  book,  that  the  construction, 
characterization,  and  style  should  be  absolutely  perfect;  and  rank 
her  with  the  greatest  of  living  novelists,'  \\  1  sewhere.     M 

was  never  said  of  Maupassant.      Asa  matter  of  fact,  it  is  long  since 
I   have    read    a  book  so    thoroughly   inartistic   as  .Mrs.    Lane's. 
Dramatic  allusions  that  lead  to  nothing,  meaningless  shifting 
scene,  a  racing,  leaping  method  of  construction  that  did  not  even 
pause  to  build  bridges,  a  clumsy  machinery  in  which  events  are 
pulled  about  to  fit  preconceived  incidents,  are  a  few  of  its  offer- 
And  as  the  bock  was  bound  to  be  popular,  notwithstanding  its  de- 
fects, it  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  assure  a  puzzled  public,  always, 
in  this  progressive   age,  seeking  education,  that   it  was  a   work  of 
the  highest  art.     It   is  a  story  full   of  the  winsome  charm  of  the 
author's  personality;  the  characters,  if  taken  from  books  rather 
than  from  life,  are  simpatica;  it  is  interesting,   breathlesslj 
and  it  ends  well  for  those   that   like  weak   men:   And   most   women 


do.      but    it  is   a  thousand    miles  from  .\oik  oi    art.  and  it 

was  unfair  to  Loom   it  as  such. 

"'The    Inner   .Shrine'  is   another   sinner.      It   is  a  rattling   g 
story;  ill  writing  is  seasoned  with  .tptd  ill 

its  movement,  with  an  abundance  of  dramatic  situations;   it  ba 

iety  flavor  and  a  happy  ending      Again  the  publishers  might 
feel  confiden;   ol    a    vast    -ale  without  protesting  to  the  immefl 
numbers  that  subscribe  to  their  serial  publications  that  it  is  a  great 
1  work  of  originality  and  power,  a  searchlight  thrown  upon 
A\n\  the  human  heal  but  while  the  pub- 

lish* 1  s,  in  this  day  of  keen  competition,  w  ith  e\  •  her 

annoum  ing  that  every  n<  lied,' might 

\cu    (for  bread  is  bread),  there    is  1  lie 

that  lining  light  novel  as  a  work 

-  it  particularly  ene  suc<  • 

as  those  ol  a  play. 'without  one  superfluous  word.'     1  have  read 
the  last  extolmi  Ltedly  and  w 

duty  it  is  to  guide  the  public   taste,  eve  -  that  the  ing 

the  term  which  should  be  applied  ti  I  play  and  a  bad  novel. 

A  novel  without  a  single  superfluous  •  I  at  all.  but 

a  long  st<,i  \  ." 

POETS  THAT   SWINBURNE  DIDNT   LIKE 

II  -  out  that  Swinburne  <t  opinion  ol    American 

'  a      He  made  this  lu  late 

■nan  in  the  1 
e  that    is   no  tlie    world  in  advance  of  the   Stedr 

biography  by  iddaughter,   Miss  Laura  Stedman,     Tl  • 

letters  are  published  in  the  London 

ing  ■  «  utteran.es  from  Swinburne  in  r< 

may  assun  man's  d 

"  Your  rebuke  on  the  sul  America 

well  d<  is  kindly  and  gen: 

that  while  .1    hope,  t!  1 

Bryant's    I  hai  and  Mi    Low<  i's  '(  ommemor; 

I  <  .11   1  that  either  of  them  leaves   in  my  ear  '.1 

single  note  ol  song.  but 

us  as  song  i  id  last  duf 

"  Tl  !  meditation  and  thi 

pi ession  oi  dee. 

1      but  the  thii  10  it  ma 

than  tl  • 

singer,  not  <  tary  ph 

"Now,  when  Whitman  ism 
when  hi  it  all   he  sings  well       Mi     Longfellow 

litti  :  his  own,  but  surely  it 

whatever  may  b<    Mi     1    nerson'smi 
to  m<  e  like  talking  of  the  - 

yet  learned  its  lelt< 
1  Irownii 

,1  in   the  name  of  all  b.. 
the  tune  oi   Emerson's  ?     Now  it  is 
but  melody  and  be  unable  '  it  into  harmonj 

or  other,  the  less  it   not   tl  ou  must  have.      Imagine  a 

man  lull  ol  great  thoughts  and  emotions  r<  ■  em 

in  a  painting  wlio  jolutely   no  power  upon  form  01 

Wainwright,    the  murderer,   who    never    had  thoug 

ove  thos<  butcher,  will  be  a  better  man 

The  matter  doesn't   seem  to   have   tested    ! 
again  in  a  subsequent  letter,  and  Swinburm 
oi  judgment,  and  some  added  prods  of  his  critical  stick.      1 

"I  read  your  former  letter  verj   carefully  and  ha 
a  good  deal  of  Emerson's  first  volume  of  poems,  therein  mentioned. 
which  certainly  contains  noble  verses  and    j 

remembering.      I  hope  no  personal  feeling  -  will 

ever  prevent  or  impair  my  recognition  of  any  man's  higher  qi 

"  In  YVhittier's  power,  pathos,  right*      sness  seag 

word  that  should  not  be  left  to  the  pulpiu    rs  noble  emor- 

would  be  more  enjoyable  and  admirable  if  he  were  not  - 
ably  ready  to  put  up  with  the  first  woi    ,  g  id,  thr.t  co 

to  hand  and  to  run  on  long  after  he  is  out  of  breath.    Mr.  I      i 
verse,  when  out  of  the  Bigelow  costume.  I  never  could  br    g 
self  to  care  for  at  all.     You  know  my  theory,  that  not 
can  as  well  be  said  in  prose  ought  ever  to  be  said  in  v< 
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There  wil!  the  pilgrim-;  of  his  gcni- 

.it  its  shrine; 
Bury  tin-  where  Death  laid  him  low' 

by  that  sign 
1  think  that  ho  e  it  so — 

A  simp'e  grave  which  might  lie  yours — or  mine 
—  London.  M 


«  luil  of  I  he  K>f 

By  .1  imbs  Stkphevs 

A  lor. 

Slop  i  the  sea. 

And  .i  far 

Swin>;    swcot  to  me. 
As  the  K'r.iy.  chill  day 

rom  the  lea. 

Spread  cold  and  far. 

Without  one  glow 
From  a  mild  pale  star. 

Is  t:  tee!  bow, 

And  the  gray,  chill  day 

Slips  away  below. 

That  green  tree  grieves 

To  the  air  around. 
And  the  whispering  leaves 

Have  a  lonely  sound, 
As  the  gray,  chill  day 

Sh:  Tom  the  ground. 

The  long  Is 

With  a  rippling  rush 
To  the  soft,  white  ends 

Where  the  roots  are  lush. 
And  the  gray,  chill  day 

Slips;  away  in  a  hush. 

Down  b\   the  shore 

The  slow  waves  twine 

From  the  rock  strewn  floor 
To  the  shell-edged  line. 

And  the  gray,  chill  day- 
Slips  away  with  a  whine. 

And  dark,  more  dark. 

The  sha  les  settle  down. 
Far  off  is  a  spark 

From  the  lamp-lit  town. 
And  the  gray,  chill  day 

Slips  away  with  a  frown 
'  Insurrections"  iMaunsel  &Co. .  Dublin) 


In  Memory  of  Meredith 

By   Alfkkd   N'oyes 

I. 

High   on   the   mountains,   who  stands   proudly,  clad 

with  the  light  of  May, 
Rich  as  the  dawn,   deep  hearted   as  night,  splendid 

and  pure  as  day. 
Who.  while  the  slopes  of  the  beautiful  valley  throb 

with  our  muffled  tread. 
Who.    with    the    hill-flowers   wound    in    her   tresses, 

welcomes  our  deathless  dead? 

II. 

Is  it  not  she   whom   he   sought   so  long   through  the 

high  lawns  dewy  and  sweet. 
Up  through  the  crags  and  the  glittering  snows  faint 

flushed  with  her  rosy  feet, 
Is  it  not  she — the  queen  of  our  night — crowned  by  the 

unseen  sun. 
Artemis,  she  that  can  see  the  light,  where  light  upon 

earth  is  none"' 

III. 

Huntress,  queen  of  the  dark  of  the  world  (no  darker  at 

night  than  noon), 
Beauty   immortal   and   undenled,    the   eternal    sun's 

white  moon. 
Only  by  thee  and  thy  silver  shafts  for  a  flash  can  our 

hearts  discern. 
Pierced  to  the  quick,  the  love,  the  love  that  still  thro' 

the  dark  doth  yearn. 


OTEttflSSSY 

is  to-day  the  only  high-grade  piano  in 
the  United  States  which  is  made  and 
controlled  by  the  direct  descendants  of 
its  original  founder. 

All  the  rest  have  been  forced  to  seek 
the  alliance  or  amalgamation  with  manu- 
facturers of  cheap  commercial  pianos. 

Thus  time-honored  names  have  be- 
come mere  trade-marks,  lacking  every 
vestige  of  individuality. 

Able  to  pursue  its  lofty  ideals  unfet- 
tered by  commercial  exigencies,  the  house 
of  Steinway  has  exerted  all  its  energies 
in  but  one  direction,  with  the  flattering 
result  that  to-day  the  Steinway  is  pro- 
claimed everywhere — 

THE  STANDARD  PIANO 
OF  THE  WORLD 


Steinway  Pianos  can  be  bought 
if  any  authorized  Steinway 
dealer  at  New  York  prices,  with 
cost  of  transportation  added. 

Illustrated  catalogue  and 
prices  sent  on  request  and  men- 
tion of  this  magazine. 


MINIATURE   GRAND  , 
E8ONIZE0  CASE 
PRICE   *300 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall, 
107  and  109  East  14th  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 


Water  Supply  %  for  Country  Houses 

N  '-'--v  ited  unl 
or  leak.  T:tnk  l<» 
cellar.    Pressure  60  1 

Fur- 
nished  with    hand    gasoline 
trie     pump.       Write 
lor  catalogue-  "  O," 

I#t  onr  Engineers  Ignre 
out  your  needs. 

MOT  MOSS  COMPANY 

Ronton.  >la«*.    Rranoh.  BO  Church  St.,  N.Y. 


Save  Your  Old  Safety  Razor  Blades ! 

Give  your  new  ones  a  true,  velvety,  keen-cutting 
edge  by  a  moment's  stropping  with  the  Ideal 
Holder.  Hut  don't  buy  any  more  new  8  hole 
blades  !  A  few  seconds  will  give  discarded  ones  new 
life— make  them  better  than  new.  Thirty  days'  I  rial! 
Money  bach  If  not  satisfied!  Packed  in  traveling 
case,  postpaid,  *1.  IIH    \i      HOLDER    CO. 

Box  16         Canton,   Ohio 
/-./<—     -i-JJJ'l'Bi-MWl 


.O"  '", 


v\^  "/ 


,rn// 


,»»""/ 


shines  brighHy  in  Chouse  where 
jM!P&Mm  abolishes  dirt-,  buK'Dirt 
and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  jHn 
your  next-  house  cle^ningm^^— a 
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Holeproof  Hose 

Made  and  Guaranteed   for 
Men,  Women  and  Children 

Think  of  this,  you  mothers  who  must  now 
darn  hosiery  every  week — and  you  fathers  who 
must  now  buy  hosiery  almost  every  week: 

If  you  buy  six  pairs  of  soft,  light  and  attract- 
ive "Holeproof"  Hose — the  original  guaranteed 
hose — for  yourselves  and  the  children,  you 
this  guarantee,  signed  in  ink  by  the  dealer  or  by 
us:  "If  any  or  all  of  these  hose  come  to  rips, 
tears  or  holes,  or  need  darning  within  six  months 
from  the  day  you  buy  them,  we  will  replace 
them  free." 

iioleprooftlosieru 

FOR  MEN  WOMEIST    AND  CHILDREN^ 

We  use  a  ,vply  yarn  which  is  especially  soft 

and  tine. 

We  reinforce  the  heels  and  toes  to  6-ply.      In 
the  children's  stockings  the  knees  are  a 
forced  in  this  way. 

Yet  you  do  not  feel  these  reinforcements 
because  the  yarn  is  so  pliable  and  light,  and  the 
knitting  is  done  so  expertly. 

If  you  want  the  most  com  I. 
economical,  the  very  fini  si  hose  in  the  market, 
see  that  the  "Holeproot  "  trademark  is  on  th( 

Ail  the  Latest  Summer  Colors 

I  in-  i_-.ii  11  ■  in-  "llnli'prnof "  is  sold  In  your  to* 
tell  you  tlif  dealers'   names  on   request     * li    we'll  Bhip 
direel    where  we   have    do  dealer,    charges   prepaid,  on 
i  ecelpl  hi  remittance. 

Holeproof  8o_-    8  pnii      +l    "       Hi  rhl   weight.     Bliirk, 

black  with  while  leet,  light  nnd  durk  tan  -    |  enrll 

IikIiI  blue,  Br- en   gu  B  19 

si/.e  inn!  weighl  in  a  box.      -II  one 

llnl.prnnf  Hui  iritrn  light  nplk-hl 
ol  Se  '  Islnnd  Cotton. 

Iloleprnol  LnBtre-Soi     6  i  •  i 

lightweight.     BlHtrk.nnvy  blu.,  light  nnd  tlnrl 
liulii  blue,  green,  gnn-mel       111    '  LI. 

Iliil.pronf    I  i  II  l  nstli i    Sin      > 

i  usl  re-Si '. 

Holeproof    Stoeklngs — 6    p    r»,     S2.00       Wi 
weight.     Blnck,  tun,  black  with  white  feet,  pi        * 
lavender,  light  blue  and  nnvj  blue.     -  ,  ■  -  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Luttre-Stoeklnga     6  pair",  .3.00.     Fin- 
ished like  -ilk.      Exl 
«ray,  lavender,  light  blue  and  nav]  Btoll 

Roya' Holeproof  8toeklngi    E  00     Black 

and   tan.    Specially   reinfoi 
Sizes.  6  to  11. 


Mluea'  Holeproof  Stocking-    6p 

and  tan.      Specially  reinforced    ! 
Sizes,  -ri  to  9J£.      I  hesi    o  re  the  In 

made  today. 


I         I        ii 
Office,   1906 


Write  for  Free   1  Ii  io_ 
Holeproof  Hosiery  Co. 


'How  in  Make  Sour  Feel  Hupp> " 
334  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


ARE 
YOUR  FEET 


Have    you     tried     the 


WORTH   CUSHION   SOLE   SHOES? 


QfcefUouk  //ode,  &JlnAaSi£jcLs 

"buTterflies, 

INSECTS   AND    MOTHS 

Reproduced  In  color.    Two  manuals  uivint;  common  and 
scientific  names,    l'ric  'J7  cents  each 

Whk  .t  mi.wiisiinirwv.      vkwvoiih 

This  $15   Solid  Oak   Porch  Swing 
Direct  to  You 

Why  pay  more 
when  you  can  buy 
GUARANTEED 
Sectional  Furni- 
ture for  HALF 
the  price  of  the 
nameless  kind  ? 

Over  100  handsome 
designs.  Write 
today  for  catalog. 


What    to       i      >oul    were    the 

am  at  the  break  of  day, 

•  r   the   keen,    sweet   firs   of    the   lake   where   the 

swimmer  clove  his  way, 
What  were  the  quivering  harmoi  LU  IY1  KJ  K  1  At)  Lfc,  . 

the  heaven-tossed  heart  of  the  lark, 

shafts  cleaving  the  dark  ? 

V. 

arkle 
and  leaf, 
Seas    lit    wide    with    the    su  uafts 

from  thy  diamond  sheaf. 
erced  him,  dec 
has  he  found  thy  soul. 

mis,  thine,  is  this  bridal  ;  but 

the  death-bell  toll. 

— The    Daily  Mai 


International  Manufacturing  Co. 
719  Edwin  St.       Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

PERSONAL    GLIMPSES    OF    PBINC1   ion 
PROf  BSSORS 

hits  with  the  students  and  tl 
•    writer 
that    the   only    dil 

• 
of  their  chairs  now  and   thi  •  .vhile 

. 
■i .  in  The  Bohemian 
rig    glimp  ■ 

■ 

[.     the  m 

oulevardier,  the  man  v. 

degn  the 

■  brity,  the  gentlem 
and  that  most  belcv 
President    Wilson   i 

Architecturally  hi 

figure  of  a  col  i 

a  day's  walk  through  any  numl  • 

you  happened 

some  balmy  spring  evening,  for  exam]  --light 

ough  to  meet  him  .    from  the 

iron  gates  of  !'  -i  his 

way  to  pi  of  the  many  comm< 

ment    meetings.      You    '■'■  ilim    man. 

arrayed  in  all  his  a<  .lory  iron 

■ringed  mortar-board  t< 
hemmed   gown,   carrying    hi- 

i:ing  the  1 
with  a  smile  so  cordial    that  it    contradicts  compli 
the  impression  of   asperity  create.:  by  his  thin  aqi 
features       It  takes  a  libi  c  to 

tell  what  all  'hose  hoods  and  I 
stand  for.      But  if  vou  confine  your  attention  to  the 


Pears' 

The  skin  welcomes  Pears' 
Soap.  It  gently  cleanses, 
freshens  and  beautifies. 
Never     irritates     nor     acts 

harshly. 
Have    you    used    Pears' 

Soap? 

Get  it  anywhere. 


My  whole  life  I  f  making 

a  -hoc-  that  will  bring  ease  andcomfort  I 
feet.     I  have  the  secret.  arecon.: 

able    and    ea«y,    ~"hsh    and    shapely.      Worth 
■hoes  are  they  rapport  the 

distribute  weight  evenly,  arc  neat  ant 

snug  fitting.      They  save  t  >  the 

feet  comfortable.      No  oi<i   shoe  i-    more 
fortable.  The  Worth  fits  the  foot  from  the  Si 
Men's,  $400  to  $6.00.       Women's,  $2.00  to  $5.00 

THE  CUMM1NGS  CO.,  Dept.  C. 

New  Vort 

i  N   i 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

W«  ah.p  on   appro  vul ,  wflfeMfl  . 

f r.-itht  pr«-pald.  I><>.\  T 
I' AY  A  CENT  if  r  j  "•  — »  — '-f  tj 
»*ur  qui  r  lb>fl  f     rein  10  '.•    . 

DO  NOT  BUY  v;;-;^ 


ft  t  n  r  , 

art  catalogs  | 

I       I    hlTf  I 
I 


yoo   r*e«.r#  oar     • 

■J  r,f  trmrj  kind  ut 
•*rn*d  oar  unheard  of 
otis  new  offer*. 

nilP   PEUT    •»     awiiiMroio 
unu  uinu   uiffuiud 

thing  will  bmal)    ■  f  r  <-«•  pot 

return  tr.ft..       ^  ,    :  r'.ock  ti 

I'uliul   Mft|l    -  -   ■,    |  DOW 

TlKK8,Coait<rHrakf« 
op-Wbftftl*  ted  ft.i  fucidriftft  ftt  h.i.f  ujuai  pnnea. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  DeptO  ?7  -.  CHICA&O 


rlj 


pring  or  stream 


Running  Water  Where  You  Wa 

i  ■        • 

in  ii. 

-'.-til  a 
Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

. 

M  x.  Hit   111  till  tl  I  li    > 
I  l<i  V-,. .,-•.   1  .    l 


i-.i.'ii'.ii-.ijvi.v.uwa 


Our  ►"  ■  '  -iixrU4 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  \i\  «ar  ***)  f«*clft»ii-r  »»r*k 

COUT">«*S  t'f   Per»««»»l  llniif  I  Dklrur-tiotj   ' 

Ddence,  .'i       r  ■   r-r»rti''»i.     rim—  v** 

durinind  c  mp<  tent  worker*.  Hi». 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART    Pounded  1898- > 


» 


ni«:m:i*n.n.ijj:mtii?i 


i  it] 


en  and  &0  ro| 

(     •        <•»    !<■•    <•<•'      l'i« 
p  it  ht.tit  drpn»il.  fl»  f"     OO 

rle-.e  Dapb  -  Mill  >     *"■"" 

Krlll    r.  I'iiis   Hii;ilir»ior  to.,   Han-    Hide..    I  I  1  Jf»n   St-.  >'• 


E  BOOK  ON  DEVELOPERS 

with  er+rr  ordrr  »f 

ENSIGN   FILMS 

I 
Imperial  Pi-.  Paper 

FT^e  cataloiTTie  on  request 

C   CENNERT.  Dept  18 

\1»   >OKV    H  •:«  K.    Uik  -u 
(  III!  tl.O.   ?o-i4  P 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkkaky   DlOSSI  when  writing  to  advert 
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The  Hammocks  That  Last 

Vndqr  Re-enforced  Hammocks  are  not 
the    skimjifci   u  sort,    but    are 

hammock^  tut.'t  t<>  last. 

The  bed  of  the  Vudor  Hamnioik  is 
woven  gradually  heavier  toward  the 
middle,    making    it   5l  where   the 

most  weai  comes.  This  is  an  exclusive, 
patented  feature,  found  in  no  other  ham- 
mock Other  points  of  construction  that 
give  Vudor  Re-enforced  Hammocks 
double   ■  of    ordinary  hammocks 

e  "equalized  cording"  at  head 
and  foot,  insuring  equal  distribution  of 
strain,  hardwood  spreaders,  strong  coid 
anchorages,  and  sun-proot  colors.  The 
-  used  in  Vudor  Hammocks  cost 
is  much  as  the  dyes  ordinarily 
used  in  hammocks. 

Vudor  Unenforced  1i  mmoolra  come  in 
ei«ht  snides  and  in  man)  handsome idesiftna 
.ml  color  combinations,  ranging  in  price 
from  - 

Write   for  Ro..klrl  Bad   l>*al<r-t  S»mf 

W«  trill  send  you  upon  receipt  of  ; 

•  •nrd    request   the 

beautiful  VUdor 
booklet  showing  \  .ir 

loua  styles  of  vudor 

He  enforced  Ham- 
mocka  in  actual  eol- 

I  hi~     ho,  klet 

nlwi  describes  Vudor 
Porch  Bhadea  -hown 
in  the  |,  cture  above. 

HOI  (.11    smttK 

(  IIIIPIIIUI  ION 

.•SO  Mill  SI 

J.nr.Tlll'  "'" 


HO  W  Y°ur  Savings 
B  are  Protected 

5\  \  'HKN  you  send  us  $25.00  or  any  sum 
'  •   »        up  to  $8,000  we  <lo  not  give  you  an 

f^f        ordinary  receipt  for  \\\*-  money,  but 
|jK_  v  the  entire-  nsseta  ol  *he 

^^f§  impnny,  now    grown  I  i   oTei    92,000.000 

/V-»r  plt8,000.     I*he 

•     through    US    nre    loaned 
p  illy   to    nmb  I  8     men.    who 

pny  Hi*  nthly. 

Th**>  b}    i'T-t 

mortg;tge»  «-n  the    best    reaidenre  property    in   the    Union — best 

near   Hew    1  never  tie*  hue 

high    reputation    for 
;tmt    integrity,    nnd    the    fttvurable    te^timo 
er  the  country,  Mr*-  not    convini  ing    evidence 
Company's    •■■■•  re    reliability,    you    bi  in  the    F;n-t 

-   verified  r'-tMn-t*    are    open    to    public    inspection     it  'he 
It  tnking     U^p-trTnient.     Its    bonk*    nnd    records    Mr**    subject    :<> 
regular    examination    by    the   Superin- 
tendent  of  Banks. 

We    pay    Five    Per 
Cent    Per    Year 

reckoned  frnm  the  d;iy  we  rereive 
yutir  remittance  to  the  d.iy  of  with- 
,iri-.v,I  We  return  any  part  of  the 
principal  at  your  pleasure,  on  30  days' 

notice. 

Inquiries  are  invited  from 
prudent,  thoughtful   investors 

SAVINGS    AND    LOAN    CO. 
Broadway  &  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


INDUSTRIAL 

9  Timet  Building. 


man  himself,  you  will  wa  has 

iiurmurii  rhei 

resident 

In    support    o 
'knock' more  vigorously  am  >intedlj  without 

garding  K"1 "  than  Presidenl  Wilson,"  the 

writer  quotes  the  following  incidi 

The  story  has  til  he  once  took  out 

^i  President   Butler  of  Columbia  at  a  certain  educa- 

,1    gathering.     The   man   from    Manhattan    had 

been    discoursing    .it     some    le-i^th    on    the    life    an, I 
alertness  of  Columbia,  which  he  characterized  as  a 

busy  university  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  city.  To 
draw  a  comparison  he  is  reported  to  have  referred  to 
Princeton  as  a  sleepy  little  town  in  New  Jersey  where 
there  was  no  hurry  or  bustle  He  thought  that 
Columbia  was  located  in  a  place  where  a  man  was 
kept  alive  and  was  in  no  danger  of  falling  asleep. 
President  Wilson  was  the  next  Speaker.  In  his 
opening  remarks  be  declared  that  possibly  the  sent! 
ment  of  Columbia's  president  could  be  understood 
more  readily  when  one  recalled  that  it  had  been  sail. 
"  Behold,  he  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber 
nor  sleep  "  And  every  one  agreed  that  the  drinks 
the  icecream  soda-     were  undoubtedly  on  Nichi 

Henry  van  Dyke  we  read,  has  three  class  room 
mannerisms — glancing  upward  from  his  book  to  th( 
ceiling  when  he  is  reading  aloud,  jingling  his  keys, 
and  wearing  outspoken  waistcoats       I  quote  Inn 

The  first  time  that  he  flashes  that  glance  skyward 
his  ,;.!..  naturally  turns  in  its  seats  and  follows  the 
general  direction  of  his  eyes.  They  wonder  whether 
there  is  a  leak  in  the  roof,  or  whether  a  sparrow  is 
mg  among  the  beams,  or  what  it  can  be  that 
him  to  direct  his  gaze  always  to  the  same  spot, 
r  a  while  they  discover  that  he  is  only  varying 
the  monotony  of  looking  at  the  printed  page,  and 
that  there  is  really  no  object  of  interest  which  he  is 
watching  surreptitiously  The  waistcoat  character- 
istic creates  some  association  between  Dr.  van  Dyke 
and  the  men  about  whom  he  lectures.  He  may  be 
speaking  of  John  Ruskin's  leaning  toward  sky  blue 
neckwear,  for  example,  and  even  while  the  words 
are  being  spoken  the  lecturer  will  Hip  open  his  own 
coat  and  present  to  the  awestruck  undergraduate 
gaze  a  black  and  white  check  or  a  dark  green  stripe 
that  makes  Mr.  Ruskin's  choice  of  colors  seem  very 
tame  indeed  His  lectures  are  always  punctuated 
with  the  tingle  jingle  of  many  keys.  When  one  hears 
the  volume  of  sound  that  emerges  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  his  evidently  copious  pockets,  it  fairly  takes 
one's  breath  away  to  think  how  many  things  he  must 
have  locked  up.  Occasionally  he  combines  all  three 
mannerisms.  Holding  a  book  in  his  right  hand,  his 
left  holding  back  his  coat  as  it  rattles  away  in  his 
pocket,  he  will  read  aloud  sometimes  for  half  of  his 
lecture,  flashing  ever  and  anon  that  lleeting  glance 
upward  at  the  elusive  invisible  something  on  the 
ceiling. 


M:<  KKI'AKY   DICKINSON   IN   ACTION 

Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  the  new  Secretary  of  War. 
is  described  as  a  tall,  muscular,  wiry  man.  He  is 
said  to  look  like  a  Western  pioneer,  with  his  heavy 
eyebrows,  and  a  rather  fierce  mustache.  Secretary 
Dickinson  is.  of  course,  notwithstanding  this  super 
ficial  Western  atmosphere,  a  full-blooded  Southerner. 
His  biggest  claim  to  fame,  before  his  late  appointment 
to  the  Cabinet,  was  his  service  as  counsel  before  the 
Alaskan  Boundary  Tribunal  in  1903.  After  a 
detailed  description  of  the  proceedings  of  this  court, 
a  writer  in  the  Outlook  sketches  Secretary  Dickinson 
in  action  thus: 

After  Mr.   Watson  had  spoken  for  the  American 
side,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  Solicitor-General  of  Great 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO  EQUAL 


I 


CHEESE 

to  many,  is  a  de- 
lightful course  to  a 
good  dinner.  Cheese 
is  given  an  appetiz- 
ing relish  by  using 
just  a  little 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL.     WORCESTERSHIRE 

It  has  that  rare  and 
subtle  flavor  which 
increases  the  enjoy- 
ment of  food.  Try 
it  on  Baked  Beans, 
Chafing  Dish  Cook- 
ing, Welsh  Rarebits, 
and  all  Salad  Dress- 
ings. 

Jo'iN  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  N.  Y. 


AND    SAFETY 


Because — we  have  been  in  business  over  1 4  years — 

Because — under    the  laws  we  must  deposit  first 

mortgages  equal  to  at  least  75%   of  our  assets  with 

a    strong    trust   company,    as   a    protection    for   our 

depositors — 

Because — we  never  loan  a  dollar,  except  on 
improved  real  estate  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
the  loan — 

Because — of  a  most  careful,  conservative  and 
efficient  management. 

Because  of  these  and  other  reasons,  savings  deposited 
with  this  company  are  absolutely  safe. 

They  are  also  exceptionally  profitable  in  interest 
return. 

On  Time  Deposits  we  pay  6cc 
On  Savings,  payable  on  demand,  5% 
INTEREST  CHECKS  MAILED  EVERY  SIX  MONTHS 
Write  today  for  the  book 

CALVERT   MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 
1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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High  -  Grade 
Stationery 

Reasonably  Priced 

Ask  your  printer  to  show  you 
Old  Mill  Bond  before  you  place 
your  next  stationery  order. 

Examine  it  closely  —  test  it  for 
durability  notice  its  style  and  ap- 
pearance. 

See  if  it  does  not  stand  compari- 
son with  any  grade  of  bond  paper- 
then  compare  prices. 


m  mogjl  mm 


is  a  high-grade  business  correspond- 
ence paper-  low-priced  only  on 
account  of  an  economical  selling 
system. 

It  will  cut  down  your  stationery 
cost  at  least  two  cents  on  every 
pound.  Figure  how  much  such  a 
saving  means  to  you  in  a  year. 

We  are  mill  agents — not  jobbers. 
We  sell  direct  to  the  printer  in  case 
lots  only— cut  down  expense  in  hand- 
ling and  shipping,  and  save  him  the 
jobber's  profit. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  of  Old 
Mill  Bond.  Compare  it  with  make 
you  are  using.  See  if  there  isn't  a 
chance  for  you  to  improve  your 
stationery  stand.ml 
— cut  down  your 
JZ  stationery  cost. 


Cady  Paper  Co. 

314  N.  Tacoraa  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


F»  O  \A/    E    R        AND 

PERSONALITY 

HOW  TO  DEVELOP  IT     $1.25;  by  mail,} 
FUNK   &  WACNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


50WESTMENTSM 


The  first  mortgage  on  well  located  productive 
farm  land  with  unassailable  title  i*  better  than  ■< 
Government  guarantee  foi  the  Bafet;  "f  mone? 

Please  write  for  our  booklet  "\"  and  current 
list  of  securities. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &   CO..  Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,   Minn. 


HOT  BATH  IN  TWO  MINUTES 

FOR  TWO  CENTS 

1  oil,  htruck    • 
and  got  cold  water      You, 
nd  of  a 

HUMPHREY     HEATER 

^inkp  a  mntch  ntnl  instHntly  net    hot 
w.-uer.    Easily  <  onm'iieii.  nimpli 
able.    Write  for  Himkl't  ,1 
days'  Trial  Offer.    llMiiiptarpj 
Co.,    Dept.  ti;7.   Knliimaioo.  Mich. 


Britain,  summed  up  ti  ■   England       Ht 

up  a  great  amount  of  time  with  bis  rather  dry  argu- 
,  and    suddenly  sti 

Judge    JJic  kinson    was    in- 
;um  up  for  the  Amerii 
One  of  the  Ameri  in  the  aud 

1  his  mi«ht  be  a  do  I 
in  a  hole."     At  all  events.  Mr    Dickinson 

neral  curiosit  .       II  i,«urc 

amm  .  o'xing     men.     and 

tly     made     him    only    the 

:   the 
other  day:    "  I  could   not   r.    i  1 

the  ice  by  telling  a  story."      So  he  began: 
"Mr     Pn  .    when    we    adjourned    yesterday 

my  understanding  was  thai 
ral  would  continue  throui  day      In  the 

i"  economize  the  time  ot  the  Tribunal,  hi 
doubtless  abbri  md  for  that  r. 

on  somewhat 

1   gives  me  an  additional 
11  'ii    the    patient  1  the 

Tribui  •   which   I  shall  need     .  1   from 

feeling  any  sense  of  confidence.    I  am  in  a 
very  deeply   to 

who,   when  the 

lick 
;  up  and  ran  thrOUj 
the  !■  'Run.  Cottontail'     If   I  did 

have  any  more  character  at  stake  than   you  ha 
would  run  too 

The  learned   counsel  and   the  gr 

•   iu  amazement       Bui   thi 
irresistible,  and  their  fa<  ■ 
laughter.     The    British 

and  v.  -int. 

But    this    wa 
impn 

Dickinson  gument    will    • 

comparison  with  those  that  ; 
other   arbitration        words 
and   appreciation  from  01 
arbitration  intimately.       In   tl 


WHAl        Mil  \MI      SUM.       Ml     IN      IO      ONI 

Oil   l;  \     SIM. I   1; 

Madame    Emma    E im i 

retirement    from    tl 
farewell 

rt.sk 

and  i-,  peculiarly  interestini  .  ht  it 

throws    upon    her    1  life 

We  quote  in  pari   from  Putm  ■ 

From    the    moment    when,    on    ! 
</'<'/>»/  at  the  Grand  I  tl  Bans.  • 

frantically     applaudi  until     to-day,     I 

always  been  obliged   to  drive  myself  onto 
\     [  went  1  Juiiti  for  the 

with    illusion    and     forKCttinR    even    my 
inality.       When    the    public   burst    into   appi 
I    was    tilled    with    horror,    that    it    was    I    they 
applauding;     instead   of   elating     il     terrri. 
fought  my  way  out  of  that,  of  course,  even  on  th< 
but    for 
.    torture   but    an    imp.'  1    could   only 

'  he  public 
that    the    American    public    i  er    a 

possibility  by  sending  me  the  w 

iragement  and  pride  in  my  ,  rits  with- 

out which  1  should  have  be 

1    am    terribly    sensitive    ;.  leres,    and    in 

order  to  di  irk  I  had  to  surround  myself  with 

an    impenetrable   wall      an   armor  of   apparent    indif- 

Madan  1   l".i-  e  "  nature 

!  beauty,  and  above  all 

There  is  nothing  of   the  my  life 

lias  been  nomadic  in  the  extreme       The  result   1 
this  driving  has  been  frequent  physical  an 

.downs,    which     I    .  e    in 

silem  1  tied   is   to   fail    to  nthu- 

siasm.     The  man   with   a   grievance  i>   invariably  a 
social  leper.      To  me  a  large  city  is  a  prison.   ...      I 


WE  OFJ  II:  $100,000 

002^  First  Mortgage  Twenty-Year 
O '      Gold   Coupon   Bonds  of  the 

HOWARD-PACKARD  LAND  COMPANY 

SANFORD,  FLORIDA 

Denomination  $500.00;   Interest. 
September  1st  and  March  1st 

CBoth  principal  and  inti  ran- 

te*  'I  by  iir-t   i) 
sub-irrigated    cell  n     ana    truck    ,. 
owned    bj    the     HOWARD-PACKARD 
LAND  1  OMPANY    m  the  fam 
ford  1  ;:t.  \sliicli  li  un- 

equalled   in    tbeii    productiveness    and 
eai  ning  capat 

Ci       the  last  ■  c  ..li- 

on   that 

lands  havt 
interest  on  :i  valuation  of  17000  per 
hut  in  no  case  will  this  i 
:i  valuation  of  $600  : 
red  from  the  Bait 
1m-  used  Bolelj  for  the  ii 
installation  of  tht    Bub-irrigation 
on  tin-  lands  which  are  held  irity 

for  thifl  I" md  is£ 

acipal  and   1 1  Paj 

able  at  the  Peoples  Bank  of 

Wr    invitr  the    «tnctr»t    in\  ntigation.      We    want 
you  to  iniritu»lc    bfoun     you    will    then    mvnl 
Write   for   our  8    .     circular. 

HOWARD-PACKARD  LAND  COMPANY 

SANFORD.  FLORIDA 


Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?- 


■MM     l'-  »     !!•»• 


S  I  .00  PREPAID 
iti  kmI    a    i  <>..    ".-■7   Walaal  si..   I  ladaaall    •• 


Rand  Automatic  Binder 


\  .  ~>oo  up  io-dat< 

stores  and  business  ho 


bank 
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BINDS 

INTO 
BOOK  FORM 

AND 
INDEXES 

not  make 
-   Binders    ■ 
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ORDER  BLANK- 
CHARGE  SLIPS 
SALES  SLIPS 
DEPOSIT  TICKETS 


J  RECEIPTED  BILLS 
I  SPECIAL  VOUCHERS 


TW 

T«br> 

Coatai* 

SpiD<Dt* 

A.d 
Bindiaf 
VWt 


Will 

Quickly 
Pav  For  Itself 


K.imt  bil 

u 

- 

- 
Sci  • 

rj . 
THE  TIME-SAVER  CO. 

I     Ail  BAM 

V         feat,  t,  178  HTtUUI   STRUT,  BMTOI,  BaMi 
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Would  You  Buy  Furniture 
"Sight  Unseen?" 

1  ii.it  is  exactly  what  you  do 
when  you  buy  upholstered 
furniture  with  nit  a  knowledge 
<>t  what  is  under  the  covering 


vithout  .1  guaranty 
T*   pays  you  to  know 

for  yourself  how  uphol- 
stered furniture  is  made, 
whether  you  buy  one 
piece  or  a  whole  suite  of 
furniture  We  give  you 
this  knowledge  I  • 

ad  to  us  t>>r  the  Karpen  Free  Style 
hook.  It  illustrates  the  making  of  furni- 
ture shows  you  the  difference  between  split 
leather  and  the  tough  natural  grain  outside 
of  the  hide  —  slu>\\>  you  the  fabrics  that 
will  hold  their  beautiful  colors  through  the 
\ears. 

The    Karpen    furniture    is 
guaranteed — the  only  guaran- 
teed   furniture   in    the    world. 
Yet  it  costs  no  more   than  the 
commonplace.      The  Kar- 
pen guaranty  means   that 
if  any  fault  whatever  of 
workmanship  or  material 
develops    in    a    Karpen 
piece,  the  dealer  who  sold 
it  to  you  will    replace  it 
with  a  new  piece. 

Write  today  for  Karpen  Free 
le  Book  00 


Style 


It  shows  the  various  wood  finishes,  the  leathers 
the  actual  colors.  It  illustrates  the  correct 
furnishings  of  many  rooms,  with  interiors  drawn 
for  us  from  plans  an<!  designs  of  the  best  known 
decorators.  With  the  book  we  will  send  you 
the  name  of  a  dealer  in  your  vicinity  whom  we 
authorize  to  make  you  a  special  introductory 
price. 


S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 


Karpen  Building 
Karpen  Building 


Chicago 
New  York 


K&rpeo 

UvhoUttred 

F\irnilure 


GOOD  ENGLI 
IN  A  NUT-SHELL 

"A   Working   Grammar"    gives   you    exactly  what    you 
want  to  know  in  a  hurry, concisely  and  authoritatively. 
By  J.  C.  Fernald.L.H.  D..  Assoc.  Ed  Standard  Dictionary. 

Just  issued,     nmo,  cloth.     $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 

FUNK   &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    NEWAYORK, 


HOME  GYMNASTICS 
ON    LING'S    SYSTEM 

By  ANDERS  WIDE,  M.D.,  Stockholm 

A  Series  of Daily  Exercises  Mostly  Without  Apparatus 

FVFRYONE  can  derive  great  profit  from  this  sim- 
wllfc  pjCj  p]ajn_  direct  exercise  at  home. 
Based  on  the  celebrated  Swedish  system. 

"  Simple  and  direct." — St.  Paul  Press. 

"A  little  work  of  great  value. "—Sal:  Lake  Tribune. 

"A  marvelors  amount  of  information  of  a  most  prac- 
tical character." — New  York  Sun. 

Jc*rieert>0  renin  tiff  . 

Slew  York,  1007—44-00  K.  Twenty-Third  St. 
FUNK     &.     WAC  MALLS     COMPANY 


THE  MEASURE  OF  A  MAN.  A  new  philosophy, 
discussing  the  natural,  the  rational,  the  psychic,  and  the 
spiritual  man.  By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson, 
Editor  of  "  Mind."  8vo.  cloth,  326  pages.  $1.20  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


shall    ni'viT   again    imprison    myself    in   bricks 
:■  foi  .1  season  1 

Referring    back    to    her   operatic   beginning,    Ma 
■  Eames  says  further: 

Many  ••■  venings  in  ars,  when, 

after  frequent  re<  alls,  ami  the  public  at  the  highest 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  I  drove  home  crying  with  dis- 
couragement. My  subjective  anil  objective  mind 
are  irate,   and   in   addition    to   singing  my 

opera  and  acting  it.  I  was  criticizing  myself  as  I  went 
along.  Instead  of  being  driven  to  madness,  I  have 
put  all  that  anguish  behind  me;  but  I  now  wish  rest 
and  change,  and  above  all  to  live  the  normal  life  of 
a  gentlewoman.  The  public  has  shown  amazement 
at  my  desire  to  retire  from  active  life  at  the  very 
height  of  my  powers  and  accomplishments.  In 
America  my  public  has  been  my  beloved  and  loving 
friend,  and  I  wish  it  to  understand  me  at  last,  and 
my  reasons  for  leaving  it. 

A  word  about  my  ideals:  My  voice  and  my  body- 
have  seemed  to  me  instruments  with  which  I  was  to 
accomplish  my  work,  or  as  Gounod  once  said  to  me, 
"The  canvas  on  which  one  paints" — to  which  I 
"one's  thoughts"  There  is  the  keynote  of 
my  endeavor.  To  be  a  real  singing,  acting  inter 
preter.  To  be  sufficiently  mistress  of  the  tcchnic 
and  expression  in  both  arts  to  be  independent  of 
them.  Then  to  let  my  current  of  thought  go  on 
uninterruptedly  to  the  public.  The  more  my  work 
ripened,  the  more  clearly  I  saw  that  the  thought 
wave   could    carry   farther    than    voice   or    theatrical 

gesture. 

It  is  a  truism  to  add  that  the  theatrical  and  the 
dramatic  are  as  different  in  meaning  as  the  words 
mind  and  body.  For  dramatic  thought  to  carry, 
one  has  to  learn  to  be  theatrical,  as  a  painter  has  to 
learn  to  draw.  The  longer  I  sang  the  more  I  wanted 
to  demonstrate  in  opera  the  power  of  the  thought 
wave.  I  at  last  did  so,  a  year  ago,  in  Mascagni's 
"  Iris,"  when  I  sang  and  acted  a  Japanese  girl  con- 
vincingly, to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Chicago  aud 
.  and  even  to  the  satisfat  lion  of  the  Japanese. 
I  was  obliged  to  do  almost  without  gesture,  to  change 
line  of  figure  and  face  I  gave  the  impression 
of  a  small  young  girl,  although  in  the  first  act  I  wore 
clogs  raising  me  three  inches  1  had  in  addition  to 
traverse  with  my  thought  the  unimaginative  posi- 
tivism of  the  orchestral  leader.  I  tried  in  vain  to 
present  to  his  mind  images  of  Japan,  and  was  obliged 
in  the  end  to  detach  myself  from  him,  and  even  at 
times  combat  him,  as  his  only  idea  of  a  Japanese 
was  taken  from  "The  Mikado"  I  say  all  this  to 
prove  the  strength  of  thought,  which  carried  even 
in  my  mute  scenes.  To  do  this  means  mental  and 
nervous  exhaustion  after  each  performance.  In  the 
mentally  lighter  operas,  such  as  "  Le  Nozze  di 
Figaro,"  however,  I  feel  as  fresh  as  possible,  because 
I  can  be  more  or  less  myself,  though  sustaining 
thoughts  and  moods.  The  exhaustion  of  being  some 
one  else  all*  the  evening  is  incomparably  greater  than 
even  appear  ng  some  one  else,  and  in  that  lies  for 
me  the  difference  between  the  theatrical  and  the 
dramatic.  The  latter  word  has  been  so  misused  that 
one  pi  ties  it;  in  the  mouths  of  many  people,  it 
seems  to  mean  explosiveness  and  effort  only. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Sub  Rosa. — She — "  She  told  me  you  told  her  that 
secret  I  told  you  not  to  tell  her." 

He — "The  mean  thing!  I  told  her  not  to  tell 
you  I  told  her." 

She — "I  promised  her  I  wouldn't  tell  you  she  told 
me,  so  don't  tell  her  I  told  you." — Exchange. 


Railing  Against  Fate. — Hamfatt — "Aha!    I've 

a  letter  from  me  friend  Boothby,  but  I  like  not  his 

diction." 

Barnstorm — "What   says   the  old   Thespian?" 
Hamfatt — "Thus:   '  We  are  separated  by  hundreds 

of  miles,  but  there  are  many  ties  between  us.'  " — 

Cleveland  Leader. 


Practical  .Mind. — "Think  of  the  glories  of 
ancient  Rome." 

"I've  seen  'em,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum. 
"  It's  terrible  to  me  to  consider  the  graft  they  must 
have  contended  with  in  putting  up  all  those  im- 
provements."— Washington  Star. 


SKIN 
BEAUTY 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


In  the  treatment  of  affec- 
tion s  of  the  skin  and 
scalp,  which  torture,  dis- 
figure, itch,  burn,  scale 
and  destroy  the  hair,  as 
well  as  for  preserving 
and  purifying  the  com- 
plexion, hands  and  hair, 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuti- 
cura  Ointment  are  well- 
nigh  infallible. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  Lon- 
don, 27,  Charterhousf  Sq.;  Paris,  5.  Rue  de  la 
Paix;  Australia.  R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney  ; 
India.  B.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta:  China,  Hong  Kong 
Drus  Co.:  Japan,  Maruya,  Ltd..  Tokio:  So. 
Africa,  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc.:  U.S.A.. 
Potter  Drug  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props.,  133 
Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

ts^"32-page  Cuticura  Book,  post-free,  giving 
description,  treatment  and  cure  of  torturing, 
disaeurine  humours  ot  the  skin  and  scalp. 


The$l  Adder 


For  everybody.  Capacity,$999,999.99 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.  Practical 
;imJ  durable,  adds  and  subtracts  correctly. 
Fits   the    handS — Convenient   anywhere. 

Can  not  get  out  of  order.     Guaranteed  as  represented  or  money  refunded. 

Send  to-day        Particulars  on  request.      Agents  Wanted.  • 

U.  G.  CLARK  &  CO.,  215,  65th  IHace,  Chicago. 


Ironing  Made  Easy 

By  no  other  method  can  you  so  beautifully,  easily 
inexpensively  iron  fine  linen,  plain  clothes  and  flat 
pieces  as  with  the 


Simplex  Ironer 


Actually  saves  %  your  time 

— costs  only  lc  per  hour 

for  gas  or  gasoline  heat. 

Where  we  have  no  dealer  we 

■ill  send  Ironer  on  30  days'  free  trial. 

I  Write  today  for  free  booklet  showing  different  sizes  and  styles. 

I  AMERICAN  IR0NINgBACHlWBC011^8flga  Lake  St.,  Chlcaga 


Our  readt  s  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages  Pay  6% 

I  Have  Loaned  $1,500,000  on  These  Farms 
and  Never  Lost  a  Cent — to  Private  Investors 


During  the  last  2"!  years  I  have  loaned  over  $1,500,000 
to  private  investors  without  a  single  default  of  principal 
or  interest  on  North  Dakota  farm  lands.  I  sell  mort- 
gages of  that  kind  on  rich  farms  in  the  counties  surround- 
ing my  home  and  throughout  North  Dakota.  They 
are  exactly  the  same  kind  of  mortgages  that  through 
banks  and  trust  companies  are  sold  to  net  4V4  to  .r>  per 
cent.      I  sell  them  so  your  money  can  earn  (!  per  cent. 

I    know   personally  every  section   upon   which   thi 
mortgages  are  issued.     I  have  carefully  investigated  and 
in  most  cases  am  personally  acquainted     it)    Lhi    farmer. 
I  know  for  what  purpose  he  wants  the  money,  an-1  in  no 
case  do  I  loan  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  a  conserv 
present  valuation. 


I  give  all  the  details  of  every  mortgage  I  offer       I  live 

n  Lisbon  and  have  resided  in    N  '.   years. 

11  the  hanking  business  and  the  past  17 

years   in    handling   farm    mortgages.     I   am  in  constant 

touch     vith    1:.'     properl      -i" '  ner.     I    am   alf 

'  service. 

If  you  have  $1,0(10  or  more  or  invi  1  have 

held  which  are  maturing  about  July    st  the  principal  of 

Id  like  to  invest   in   the   best  security  and 

that  will  eat  100 

WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON 

Liibon,  North   Dakota 


SELT1I 


ROR 


■HEADACHES 

10t25*50*  &#lop  Bottles. 


1    .  AWN*"**      ■ 


CIGAR  SMOKERS 


I  don't  keep  m    rai   it  ore;  1  dnn'i  sell  to  da  i 

bj  i  only;  I  mnke  but  one  ] 

I.iiinli*-  -  t  i d  i km  1  oo    ( 

i wo  boxei,   '  i i "  D|  W  <■ 

prepaid    in    patenl  Bppl  ii  d  (bi    d  ■■■ 
per  1*>(>.     Thia  (real  ciifi  Ii    of  Hri 

1 1  b  n ad  "-'  i  toned"  in  The  Bfai bei  th  Bun 
then   »ny    f/ttti  ever   smoked    ni    pi  ict      ■ 
Mp.u  e  bei  e  to  tell  j  ou,  but  you'll  b    ■ 
growth  « >t  this  unique   bueinenfl  orifinati  tl  bj  on 
I1RNKV  CLAY    IIII8R.  13  Narberth    llnmMnre*,    PHI  Li. 


I 


and  How 

to 
Secure  it 


Self-Gontrol 

Bj  PAU1     D\  B(  US,  M.D  .  \  tthoi  of  "The 
Psychii     it'  .t  t  in-  nt  of  Nervous  I  »ii 
lust  issued.     Cloth, $ i  50  n       $1.60  bj  mail. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLSCOMPANY.  New  York. 


OFFICE  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Just 
the  Size 
You  Need 


Abridged  from  the  Funk  .r  TTagnalls 
stundaril  Dictionary 

Designed  to  fully  meet  the  most 
exacting  requirements  of  a  model  n 

abridged  dictionary.  62,284  terms,  besides  1,224 
illustrations,  2,000  antonyms,  full  etymologies,  use 
of  prepositions  indicated,  etc.  With  complete  index. 

Boston  JTerald  :  "  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  dic- 
es  meant  tor  office  or  d.vk  uaa,  nud  for  acholnr.in  high 

schools  nnd  scndeniies.     It  is  Quite  sufficient  for  the  need*  of  nine 

readers  in  ten." 

Large  8to.  023  pp..  Cloth.  IratW  baak,  *2. BO.     Round  la 
lull  Lrather,  S4.00.  l'atent  Thumb  lud.i,  50  eanls  extra. 

PUNK  &  WA0NALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


The  fine»l  thing  ever  wntten  on  Balzac.  '  —  Hen ry  Jamet. 

BALZAC 

A  Critical  Siudy  by  HIPPOLYTH  AD0LPHE  TAlftE 

A  study  that  is  at  once  scholarly   and   fascinating. 
"There  hn*    never  b»*en  n  mora   inrt*iv«    md  •     -       eat 

Pitt$burg  QuMftte, 
v  m»n   and    htf     i      »    «■.     Tint  l*>tb  the 

it  m.iI  imafinatioD.*'  -Pionrrr  ■  I  ul 

"T.iineM.rilliRntMmiynllhekeen  -  humpinemntionahaa 

<'n«th  nor  oemutj  in  t/mnelntinn."     i  ■  i5frr. 

I'Jni..,  eJoth*      KrrtntUpieee.      $I.(HI  n*>t:   b]   rnall,  $1.10 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Htm   Vort  and  London 


H 


O  W    TO    G  ET    A 
POSITION,    AND 

A  new  boo) 

nirtn  who  b.T>  ;  PUI  *     ■•*     CRST8 

OW   TO    KEEP    IT 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   -   NEW  YORK 


THE 

r 

For  Liquor  and 
Drug  Using 

A    scientific     remedj     which     has     beer. 
skillfully  and  su  illy  administered  by 

medical  specialists  for  the  past   jo  years. 
At     the     following     Kecley    Institutes : 


Hot  Spi  inj?x.  Ark. 
Urim-r,  1  'oloi  mln. 
Went   Haven,  Conn. 

Waihinirfnn.  D.C., 

811  N.  Capitol  St 


D    HL-lll.    HI. 

M:'  i  n.ii.  Ind. 
PUInfield,  ind. 
lies  Bolnei,  la. 
Crab  Orchard,  Kj . 
Lexington,  Man. 


Portland.  Me. 
tJrand  Knplds.  Meh. 

B6fi  s.  (  ollegc  *»•■. 
Kansns  City,  Jlo. 
St.  Lenia,  Ho. 
nii"fi"-Mfi.  N.  H. 


Rnflalo,  N    V 
W  hit   halve,  v.  l\ 
<  oloBatbua.  Ohio. 
fun  land,  Oreaon. 

Philadelphia.  1'*.. 

B19  V  Kioad  M. 
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vn     lmi>ro\omrnt.        >■■■,.      th<     soap  factor) 
-.lilt  in  our  street  tb  '  troubled 


«..><><»    I  \  i.l.ii..'  When  she  hit  him   with   tin 

fOlf 

I  ►:•.'•  mderstand  thej  .ire  soon  to  marry 

•    •  ..'    Mfthodi 


Vt      llie     (  oiniiU'iiiiMiuMii      (..line. — She— 
the  man  that  throws  the  ball,  on  your  si<U 

Is  it  so  they  hit  it    every  time." — 


GtNVOI.    -"How   nicely   you  have   ironed    I 
things.   Jane,"   said   the  mistress  admiringly  to   her 
maid       Then,  glancing  at  the  glossy  linen    she  eon 
tinued  in  a  tone  of  surprize         I  >      bul    I   see  they 

ir  own 

vour*   just 
.:  I  had  time  >■•.."'•. 


\   <  liriMi.ui    Warning.      We    leern        ..    solemn 

either  to  avoid  thirty- 
■  hang  th< 
list. 


<  .ipitaliotie  Reflections.  .      ".noun   "I"  and 

the  interjection  "()"  are  never  written  without  using 
a  capital       Let  "U"  1"  and  it  signifies  that 

the  writer  has  got  no  capital  at  all 


I  he    Idea.      Norah,    after  g    the    lawn— 

Missus,  do  you  hang  up  your  !-.• 

MlSTRBSS —    Certainly,     not.     N'orah;      we    always 
cash! " — ( 


wiui    lHd   lie    Mean?     Thb   Major        I 

that  rose  you  gave  me  last  week.  Miss  Antique;    for 
tho  it  is  withered  it  -*til!  reminds  me  of  you!" 
Miss      Anti  Work 


The    Superiority.  man    to 

nature  is  continually  illustrated       X.  Is   an 

immense  quantity   of  quills  to  make  with, 

but  a  man  can  make  a  goose  of  himself  svith  one  — 

'.■.in    A'i'iii 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Foreign 

June  .-i  The  Mauritania  cuts  fifty  minutes  from 
her  previous  best  transatlantic  time  eastward 

The  Albanians  win  a  battle  with  Turk- 
ish troops;  the  latter  s  losses  are  14  officers 
and  )5o  men  killed. 
The  celebration  of  the  one-hundredth  anniversary 
of  Darwin's  hirth  begins  at  Cambridge  University. 
Queen  Victoria  of  Spain  gives  birth  to  a  daugh- 
ter. 

June  2$  — Five  Americans  and  four  English  trav- 
elers are  drowned  by  the  swamping  of  a  rowboat 
on  the  lower  lake  of  Killarney. 
The  German  Reichstag  passes,  on  second  reading, 
the  clause  of  the  finance  bill  providing  for  the 
unearned-increment  tax. 

June  24 — The  Reichstag  at  Berlin  rejects  by  a  vote 
of  104  to  186  the  Ministry's  bill  to  extend  in- 
heritance taxes  to  direct  heirs,  including  widows 
and  children. 

The  troops  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  defeat  the 
rebels  under  Roghi  outside  of  Fez. 


Domestic 

Washington 

June  24. — Attorney-General  Wickersham  orders 
the  dismissal  of  the  Government's  suit  against 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Bos- 
ton &  Maine,  and  other  railroads  for  violating 
the  Antitrust  Law. 
An  emergency  appropriation  of  Si 0.000,000  for  the 
taking  of  the  next  census  is  authorized  by  the 
House. 

General 

June  20. — The  juiy  in  the  long-drawn-out  trial  of 
Patrick  Calhoun,  the  traction  man  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, disagrees,  standing  ten  for  acquittal  and 
two  for  conviction. 

June  24. — Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  the  author,  dies  at 
Berwick,  Me. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Don't  Stay  at  Home 
This  Summer 


You  can't  afford  it !   There  are  too  many 
opportunities    for  the  change  you  need. 

There's  COLORADO, 

wonderful,  beautiful,  scenic  Colorado,  with  its  mile-high 
air  and  invigorating  Coolness.  And  Yellowstone  Park — 
nature's  wonderland  —  where  yawning  canyon  and  spout- 
ing geyser  compel  your  interest.  Beyond,  the  Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific  Exposition,  a  gem  of  beauty  in  a  setting 
of  surprises. 

AH  these  in  one  inexpensive  tour!     Three   glorious 
vacations  in  one!     With  California,  too,  if  you  will! 

Go  right ;  start  right.  Take  the  Rock  Island  to  the  Rockies.  De  luxe 
daily  trains  with  every  conceivable  convenience  of 
modern  railway  travel  direct  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Memphis  and  Birmingham  to  Denver 
and  Colorado  Springs. 


Let  /»•  tell  n, in  how  In  inn;    tin  HEST  VACA- 
llnx    for   the    LEAST    MONEY.     Illustrated 

'I.  >./■/ lit  1  r<      bunks     free    fur     the     asking. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 

8  La  Salle  Street  Station,  Chicago,  III. 


TAKING  THE  AUTOMOBILE  ABROAD. 

Many  Americans  contemplate  taking  their  automobiles  to 
England  and  Europe  for  summer  touring.  Just  the  infor- 
mation they  desire  on  the  subject,  including  the  cost  of 
taking  an  automobile  abroad,  duties  on  automobiles  in 
France  and  Germany;  speed  limits  in  England,  France, 
(iermany  and  Italy  ;  price  of  gasoline  in  France,  England, 
Germany  and  Italy;  garage  and  prices  for  hiring  motor 
cars  abroad  can  be  found  instantly  accessible  in  that  new 
,ind  indispensable  little  book  on  European  touring,  entitled 
'The  Traveler's  Handbook  "  HnnHv  size,  cloth,  S1.00 
;iet.  By  Josephine  Tozicr.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Publishers,  New  York. 


Spend  your  vacation  on 

Quaint  Cape  Cod 

Ideal  for  vacations — seashore,  woods, 
country,  fishing,  boating,  bathing 

Send   for   Tree   beautifully   illustrated   book 

A.  B.  Smith,  G.  P.  A.,  Room  184,  New  Haven,  Conn 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R. 


Mt.  Clemens 

ineral  Springs 

The  Great  Health,  Rest  and  Pleasure  Resort 

OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR    ROUND 

The  popularity  of  Mt.  Clemens  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort  increases 
with  each  succeeding  year.  There  is  good  reason  for  this,  as  the  city  offers  a 
rare  combination  of  every  requisite  for  recuperation,  recreation  and  amuse- 
ment. Mt.  Clemens  Mineral  "Waters,  nature's  cure  for  Rheumatism  and  all 
Nervous  and  Blood  Diseases.  The  merits  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  Mineral 
Baths  are  attested  by  prominent  physicians  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Two 
hundred  bath  houses,  hotels  and  boarding  houses  offer  accommodations  and 
rates  to  suit  all  tastes  and  purses.  Mtv  Clemens  is  delightfully  situated  20 
miles  from  Detroit  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System.  Detroit  suburban 
electric  cars  every  half  hour.  Beautifully  Illustrated  book  of  Mt.  Clemens 
mailed  free.      Address, 

F.  R.  EASTMAN,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  MT.  CLEMENS,  MICH. 
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"COOPEROSITIES" 

Berkshire  Hills  Real  Estate 


A 


PATENTS   AND  ATTORNEYS 


HELP  WANTED 


Send  For  Booklet- 
It's    Illustrated. 


"LONG  VIEW" 

Country  Seat  in    Pitt 
$50,000; or  $35,000  with  half 
the  land. 

McCARTY  PLACE 

Colonial  Mansion, Ptttsfield 

Cheap  to  settle  estate. 


FARM  NEAR  ST0CKBR1DGE 

modern 
improvi  mi  Hi-,     $8,500. 

MANUFACTURING  PLANT 
in  Pittsfield      B  8    v  R.R. 

spur  trai  t       Fine  Itrii  k  Imild- 

1        I  lent  condition 
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^GEO.    H.   COOPER,  153    NORTH    ST.,    PITTSFIELD,    MASSJ 


3  00    ACRES  8&'«£r 

in  Loudoun  oounty.  40  mil.-  from  Wash- 
ington. I*.  0.,  in  "  hixli  Btate  "T  cultit 
well  (enoed,  plenty  ol  fruit,  running 
streame  and  springs;  on  pike,  Bne,  largi 
Colonial  house,  lawn  ami  shade,  large,  new 
barn  with  basement,  neoessarji  outbuild- 
ings.    This  ie  considered  one  "i    thi 

stork  (arms  in  the  1 ntry,  and  a  bargain. 

Price,  $&'  i»r  acre,  88)  has  been  offered  for 
this  place;  wort*  $100.    Oneasyterms.    The 

biggesl  barga  inin  .  Ii  u 

A.    11.    Buell,    lt<-:il    Ketnte    Broker 
ii,  1  11. i.  in    1   lirfux  Co     \  < 
"  Bend  for  New  sprint;  List 


SPLENDID  ESTATE 
IN  A  GAME  COUNTRY 

<>\  BE!  OOK8  l:  \IT\11  \  NN( 
v>  m    I.-  Beautiful  Bltuatii  n  In   lmi 

150  acres,  13  room  mansion,  barns  and  out- 
build! 1  dil  "in      Pu  ii-  watei 

Offlci      1  I  ii.  «'>i-t ere, 
turkey  and  duck  In  s 

(ford     Bow  iii 's,  Essex  I 


:  D.O.       1 
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M  K.  111: 


FOR    SALE 

Fine    large    I  itory   modern   1  rame   1 

14  rooms.  :s  baths,  steam  In  at,  open  plumb 

ing,     hardwooil    floors,     open     fireplaces, 

■  1   ..11  :i  Bides,  mi  lot  --11  1  100     w 

minutes'  walk  or  Atlantic  Yacht  I  I  b 
House.  I  mmediate  possession  Prii  1 
$1(1,600      Eass  lerins       \  I 

\  1  loKNKVS.        B01  223,  Literarj  Digest 
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$1 00  Cash  and  Monthly  Payments 
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it,  give  Income  2d  year,  Independence,  com 
Nat* lli< imeal sad  asan., 
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Important  Announcement 


"THE   BEST   OF   THE   WORLD'S 

CLASSICS" 

By     HENRY    CABOT     LODGE 


\X7E  announce  this  new  and  important   work   for  tall  publication.      Ii  will  be  issued  in  ten  volumes,  illus- 
trated,  and  hound  in  levant,  price  $20.00  l'ti  set. 

Senator  Lodge  is  usually  classed  as  the  chief  representative  in   America  of  the  scholar  in  political  life. 
While  he  has  represented  the  State  ol  Massachusetts  in  the  House  for  six  years,  and  in  the  Senate  foi 
years,  he  has  to  his  credit  a  long  list  ol  original  works,  also  i  g  li>t  of   important  works  edited  by  him. 

This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because  of  the   Senator's   constant   activity   on  the  floor  ami   in   committee 
rooms  of  Congress. 

The  ten  volumes  contain  the  best    prose  from  what  Senator  Lodge  believes  to  be  the  greatest  bool 
the  world,  arranged  chronologically  by  countries,  beginning   with   Greece  and  then  taking  up  Rom* 
Britain,  Continental  Europe,  ami  America.      Senator  Lodge  has  selected,  tor  inclusion    in   the   collection,  the 
work  of  about  240  authors.     These  writers  ma)   he  said  to  constitute,  in   his  judgment,   those  who  are 
entitled  to  places  in  a  World's  Hall  ol  Fame. 

The  selection  has  been  the  result  of  careful  and  mature  judgment,  and  the  application  of  rigid  rules  •  t  1  \ 
elusion.      The  entire  field  of  ancient  and  modern  literature  has  been  searched,  in  order  to  cho 
masters  a  list  of  what  is  really  best  in  the  world's  literature.      The  literatures  of  all  Ian.  s  have  been  dra 

upon,  but  works  in  foreign  tongues  are  presented  in  English.       l-r  each  selection,  biographical  and  1 
notes  have  been  prepared,  the  total  number  of  notes   being  about   1200.      In   the  preparation   of  the  work. 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Halsey  is  associated  with  Senator  Lodge. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  CORPORATION  TAX 

L\>  r  week  these  columns  reflected  the  chorus  of  unfavorable 
criticism  with  which  papers  of  all  parties  and  sections 
eted  President  Taft's  corporation  tax  which  has  now  been 
adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  60  to  11.  Through  and  above 
this  chorus,  however,  other  editorial  voices  are  making  themselves 
heard  in  championship  t>i  the  new  measure.  In  his  advocacy  of  a 
2-percent,  tax  on  the  net  incomes  of  corporations,  says  the  Minne- 
ipolis  Journal  (Ind.  Rep).,  the  President  "has  shown  instinctive 
statesmanship,"  since  "government  best  attains  regulation  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  exercise  of  its  power  of  taxation."  On  closer  scru- 
tiny the  Topeka  State  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.)  is  convinced  that  it  is 
"an  excellent  measure."  and  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  pre- 
dicts that  the  country  at  large  will  reach  the  same  conclusion. 
"We  thought  well  of  the  President's  course  when  he  transmitted 
the  special  message  :  we  think  well  of  it  now."  declares  the  Char- 
lotte Observer  (Dem.).  The  Washington  Herald (Ind.)  adds  its 
;ribute  of  praise,  and  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin  (Rep.) 
at  least  prefers  acorporation  tax  to  ageneral  income  tax.  Among 
the  New  York  City  papers  we  find  commendation  of  Mr.  Taft's 
measure  in  The  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Fin.;,  and  The  Evening  Mail  (Rep.).  The  Mail  dismisses  as 
"entirely  absurd  "  the  argument  that  the  corporation  tax  is  inequi- 
table because  it  taxes  corporations  and  does  not  tax  individuals  or 
partnerships.  On  the  contrary,  >a\>  The  Mail,  "it  is  just,  and  it 
will  be  popular"  ;  and,  moreover,  its  equity  is  proved  rather  than 
impugned  by  the  fact  that  it  discriminates  between  corporations 
and  individuals.     Thus  we  read: 

"What  is  acorporation  ?  It  is  a  fictitious  person.  The  law  has 
decided  that  over  and  over  again.  For  certain  purposes,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  public  benefit,  the  law  has  permitted  a  number  of 
persons  to  combine  themselves  into  a  legal  entity,  which  a  learned 
judge  of  this  State  once  pronounced  to  be  'an  impalpable  and  in- 
tangible creation  of  human  thought.*  before  the  law,  this  combi- 
nation stands  as  a  'person."  but  not  a  person  of  flesh  and  blood, 
possessing  the  immemorial  rights  of  a  citizen  ;  for  it  was  the  law. 
not  the  Almighty,  which  created  this  'person,'  and  the  law  can  by 
.1  word  dissolve  it  into  thin  air,  into  nothingness,  by  repealing  or 
changing  the  act  which  gave  it  birth.  But  the  law  surely  can  not 
dissolve  a  man.  He  must  anssver  with  hisflesh  and  blood  for  his  acts. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  the  plainest  common  sense  that  corporations 
must  be  treated  differently  from  the  individual.  The  individual 
is  always  there,  where  he  can  be  reached  and  handled  and  con- 
trolled. Generally  speaking,  the  corporation  is  not  'there  '  at  all. 
Organized  in  one  State  to  do  business  in  another,  it  takes  refuge 
behind  the  indulgent  or  corrupt  laws  of  the  State  in  which  it  is 
chartered,  while  deriving  every  possible  advantage  from  the  right 
to  transact  business  in  all  the  States. 


"  The  corporations  can  not  be  equitably  controlled,  nor  can  they 
be  equitably  taxed,  by  the  States.  If  severely  just  laws  regarding 
corporations  are  adopted  in  one  State,  the  corporations  go  to 
another  and  easy  State  for  a  charter,  and  come  back  and  operate 
as  they  please  in  the  home  State.  They  habitually  obtain  privi- 
leges, and  especially  immunities,  which  the  individual  can  not  se- 
cure ;  and  by  means  of  their  shelter,  the  individual  frequently 
evades  the  responsibilities  which  i.e  could  not  escape  if  he  were 
operating  under  lbs  own  name  and  in  his  own  person. 

"Nothing  but  Federal  law,  nothing  but  national  control,  will 
ever  be  effective  with  corporations  ;  and  as  promising  a  means  of 
control  where  serious  control  has  until  now  been  lacking,  the  pro- 
posed 2-per-cent.  national  tax  on  the  net  earnings  of  corporations 
is  to  be  heartily  commended." 

So,  too,  argues  the  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.).  Among  the  vir- 
tues of  the  corporation  tax  which  shine  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  are  its  power  to  yield  adequate  revenue, 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  collected,  and  the  amount  of  Fed- 
eral supervision  and  regulation  which  will  follow  in  its  train.  On 
the  latter  point  this  paper  says: 

"  Federal  regulation  of  all  corporations  begins  with  this  tax.  In 
the  end  the  reports  required  will  affect  the  accounts,  the  expendi- 
tures, and  the  management  of  every  corporation  above  the  small- 
est. .  .  .  The  corporation-tax  amendment  is  drawn  by  two  of  the 
best  corporation  lawyers  in  the  country,  Attcrney-General  Wicker- 
sham  and  Senator  Root.  It  reads  like  it.  It  is  close,  precise, 
minute,  and  constitutional.  No  disputed  questions  are  raised  that 
can  possibly  be  avoided.  Judicial  decisions  through  a  century  on 
Federal  taxation  are  summed  in  its  carefully  drawn  provisions." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  (New  York),  while  stating  that  the 
measure  has  faults,  thinks  that  much  of  the  protest  against  it  is 
"rooted  in  rottenness  rather  than  righteousness."  Many  of  the 
hostile  arguments,  says  The  World,  are  "palpably  insincere," 
while  "most  of  the  objections  advanced  in  good  faith  are  founded 
on  mistaken  theories."     It  continues  : 

"To  call  this  measure  afar-reaching  step  in  the  direction  of  cen- 
tralized Federal  control  of  all  the  business  of  the  country  is  ridicu- 
lous. The  Government  undertakes  to  control  nothing  except  its 
own  revenue.  No  rules  and  regulations  are  prescribed  for  the  con- 
duct of  any  man's  business.  No  attempt  is  made  to  classify  cor- 
porations as  good  or  bad,  and  to  exclude  from  interstate  commerce 
any  business  that  does  not  measure  up  to  the  moral  standards  of 
some  enlightened  bureaucrat.  There  is  no  Federal-license  lunacy 
about  the  measure,  and  no  stretching  out  toward  a  national  incor- 
poration law. 

"The  Government  merely  levies  a  tax*,  and  by  way  of  collecting 
that  tax  it  demands  sworn  statements  from  the  concerns  affected. 
New  York  City  takes  almost  the  same  steps  in  collecting  personal 
taxes  from  individuals.  Unless  the  citizen  is  willing  to  accept  the 
assessment  levied  against  him,  he  must  make  a  sworn  statement  as 
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WHAI     rAXING  CORPORATIONS  WILI  ro 

— Webster  in  the  Des  Moil 
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I  lu\\     Win      ;  i     WORK 


to  the  money  lie  has  in  the  bank,  the  bonds  and  moi  tgages  he  ow 

his  debts,  and  all  property  liable  to  this  tax.     Yel  we  ha> 

heard  New  York's  Personal-Tax  Law  denounced  as  a  ••  to 

enable  the  State  to  regulate  every  man's  private  business 

"  It  is  far  more  important  that  there  be  honest  publicity  as  to  the 
affairs  oi  i  orporations  than  ili.u  the  Government  have  the  revenue 
which  this  bill  will  raisi  -  n  h  publicity  is  no  more  an  entrench- 
ment upon  the  rights  of  the  States  than  is  a  census  report.  The 
information  will  be  public  property  for  the  States  no  less  than  the 
nation  to  use  ii  necessai  j  in  safeguards  rhts  of  the  people. 

In  the  end  publicity  is  likely  to  be  more  potenl  for  good  than  any 
form  of  regulation  thai  <  ould  be  devised.  Truth  in  itself  is  a  stat- 
ute of  tremendous  authoi  ity." 

I  i nr  complaint  frequently  made  againsl  the  proposed  tax  is  that 
owing  to  its  exemption  oi  bonds,  it  will  not  reach  "the  big  fellows 
Yet  according  to  a  Washington  dispatch   from  William  Hostei  to 
the  New  York  A  merit  an  "it  has  been  pointed  out  to  the  Pn 
that  it  the  measure  passes,  the  .standard  oil  Company  alone  will 
be  taxed  gi, 000,000  a  year  on   income,  most   oi   which  John   D. 
Rockefeller,  as  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  concern,  will  hi 
to  pay." 

The  genera]  bewilderment  caused  by  Senator  Aldrich's  support 
of  the  corporation  tax  has  been  dissipated  by  his  frank  statement 
that  he  voted  foi  the  1  orpbration  tax  "to  get  rid  of  the  income  tax.™ 
He  also  abandoned  his  earlier  claim  that  his  tariff  schedules  would 
oi  themselves  produce  all  die  revenue  needed.  altllO  he  still  main- 
tains that  in  two  \  eai  S  this  will  be  so.  Ai  the  end  oi  that  time,  he 
told  the  Senate,  "the  corporation  tax  can  be  reduced  to  a  nominal 
figure  or  entirely  repealei 

"The    public's  view  of  the   situation  has  been    further  clarified 
1>\  assurances  from  Washington  that   Mr.    bait's  advocacj  oi  his 
measure  is  whole-hearted   and  sincere,  ami  that    he  does  not  si 
in  Mr.  Aldrich's   somewhat   cynical   reservations   in   regard   to   it. 
Moreover,   the  disheartened  champions  of   genuine  tai  orm 

have  taken  much  comfort  from  a  humorous  but  pointed  warning 
uttered  by  the  President  at  the  annual  Vale  alumni  dinner.  "I 
venture  to  say,"  he  remarked  to  an  accompaniment  of  enthusiastic 
applause,  "that  if  the  Republican  party  does  not  live  up  to  its 
promises  and  what  the  people  expect  of  it,  it  will  be  relegated  to 
a  position  like  that  oi  'his  Majesty's  opposition.'"  This  quiet  and 
good-natured  utterance,  according  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
World,  is  regarded  in  Washington  as  "an  ultimatum."  and  is  said 


to  anged  the  w 

of  low  schedules  in  ■ 

ition 
is  set  forth  1    W  ashii 

Tribune,  and  is  of  inti  expla 

"  Mil  income 

altho  on  mature  consideration  I  luld  be  imp: 

income  tax  so  similar  to  tl  .-ed  un- 
stitutional  by  t; 

itself   if   it   .  he  belie 

thai  uld 

in  with   every   income   which   at  f  a 

better  term,  he  ,      s  amount  he 

.roo  a  year.      1 :  y  man 

uld  contribute  thro 
come  to  the  maint< 

1  mie  such  a  tax  won I  ntribu- 

tion  would  hiring  home  I  .  man  a  risi- 

bility and  lor  the  e.o\  ei  ami  Dl  of  his 

"  A  stamp  tax  t ,  enue 

mea  1  an  emergency,  :ble  dee. 

that  tendency  to  c<  tution  which  would  be  I 

nplished  by  eithi  d  incon  1 

ance 

"  Finally.  h<  .:>le  from 

every  point  oi  view,  primarily  it  will  insure  a  degree 

Federal  inspection  and  public  k  Igeof  tin  I  all 

corporations,  thus  fitting  in  with  his  general  economic  plans  i; 

as  they  relate  to  coi  -id.  secondarily. 

yield  ample  revenut  fiate  any  deficiency.     M  .  he  be- 

lieves that,  as  in  th<  f  the  income  t..  -  am,  the 

rate  may  be  in<  reas  dec  -  the  net  rn- 

ment  may  demand  without  interfering  with  the  publicity  featu- 
ring the  corporation  lax  in  :       S  nted 
out  that  the  publicity  feature,  whih.                                prevent 
would  result  in  having  on  file  all  essentia! 

ness  affairs  of  every  c  jreat  and  small — a  fact  which 

"will  be  of  great  utility  in  framing  future  Ii  a." 

But  it  is  the  opponents  oi  the  bill,  according  to  tl  York 

Outlook,  who  have  furnished  the  best  argumer.- 
cause  their  criticisms  have  revealed  and  emphasized  "  the  ha] 
method  by  which  corpi  /ed  and  allowed  to 

do  business." 
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iNEW  YORK  AS  A  GOLD-BRICK  VICTIM 

W  7HILE  the  comic  papers  have  familiarized  us  with  the  idea 
■VV  ,,i  \IU  York  City  as  tne"  peculiar  habitat  of  the  bunco- 
steerer  in  his  many  guises,  it  will  be  a  surprize  to  many  to  learn 
that  Father  Knickerbocker  is  himself  a  greater  gold-bri<  k  \ictim 
than  all  the  confiding-  strai  /ho  have  ever  had  cause  to  rue 

their  sojourn  within  his  g  Pes.  Yet  tliis  is  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  facts  and  figures  arrayed  by  Mr.  James  Creelman  in  the  July 
Pearson's  Magazine. 

The  cost  of  running  New  York  City,  on  the  basis  oJ  present  ex- 
penses, will  amount  in  the  m  \  four  years  to  almost  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Not  the  least  important  question  to  be  decided  in  the  com- 
ing mayoralty  election,  from  the  point  of  view  alike  of  the  reformer 
and  of  the  practical  politician,  is.  who  will  have  the  spending  of 
this  colossal  sum?  The  theory  of  the  reformer  is  that  a  city  which 
spends  liion-  than  5joo,ooo,ooo  a  year  and  requires  the  services  0/ 
t.iore  than  60,000  municipal  officials  and  employees  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  its  ablest  and  most  trustworthy  busim  The 

theory  of  the  practical  politician,  as  once  explained  on  the  witm 
stand  by  Mr.  Richard  <  roker,   is  thai  "to  the  party  belong  the 
spoils."     Mr.  Ci  en!  on  to  say  that  the  spoils  included  "all 

lie  offices  in  every  department,  judicial,  executive,  administrati 
and  everything."     The  party  foi    which   In-   was  the  spokesman    is 
still  in  power,  and  its  critics  are  still  trying  to  rouse  the  taxpayers 
to  a  conviction  that  thej  are   being  robbed  and  that  their  city  is 
beingswepttow.ini  bankruptcy.     The-'  -  point  out  that  the 

city's  expenses  have  been  increased  at   the  rate  Ol    more  tli. 1      - 

000,000  a  year  for  the  past  ten  years,  during  which  time  something 
like  $500,000,000  ha\e  I  ded  to  its  bonded  debt.     Tammanv 

replies  that  the  pietist ic  "  refoi  mers  "  are  raising  the  crj  of  corrup- 
tion in  the  hope  of  getting  their  own  hands  into  the  treasury. 

Discussing  the  above  figures,  Mr.  Creelman,  who  writes  with  an 
evident  bias  against  the  present  city  administration,  finds  that  this 
enormous  expense  is  made  possible  by  two  things,  the  wide-spn 
indifference  of  the  citizens  and  the  unbusinesslike  organization  ol 
the  city's  government.      <  >n  the  first  point  we  read  : 

"in  the  teeth  of  that  ten  years'  record  ol  extravagance,  waste, 
and  corruption.  New  York  was  ,1  tew  weeks  ago,  cheerfully  dis- 
cussing how  to  spend  tin  sio6,ooo,ooo  mot  e  which  it  had  been  dis- 
covered she  might  lawfully  borrow.  No  indignation,  n<  no 
strong  movement  to  sweep  the  incompetent,  wasteful,  and  dishonest 
from  office;  merely  a  passion  to  spend,  spend,  spend. 

"Investigation  ?     Yes,  there  has  always  been  plenty  oi    invi 
nation  in  New  York  and  much  oi    it  in  this  yeai    1909,  when  a  new 
Mayor  is  to  be  chosen  for  lour  yeai  s 

"Already  one  of  the  five  borough  presidents  is  an  indicted  fugi- 
tive from  justice,  another  was  removed  from  office  by  Governor 
Hughes  and  promptly  put  back  in  his  place  by  the  Hoard  of  Alder- 
men, while  a  third  has  been  publicly  denounced  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Accounts  who  officially  investigated  hint. 

"  Investigation  ?     Why,  the  legislature  has  just  been  at  it. 

"  A  citizens'  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  has  for  three  years 
been  digging  into  the  city's  accounts  and  publishing  thrillers  for 
the  taxpayers,  who  smile  and  get  read]  to  vote  for  a  government 
to  be  proposed  by  the  same  old  gangs  ol  saloon-keepers,  gratters. 
professional  office-seekei  s.  and  the  omnipotent  financiers  who  direct 
them  through  stained  but  high-priced  lawyers." 

New  York  City  is  divided  into  live  boroughs.  The  presidents 
of  these  boroughs,  with  the  Mayor,  Controller,  and  president 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  constitute  the  Board  of  Estimate  ami  Ap- 
portionment, which  controls  the  appropriation  of  the  entire  city 
ind  has  power  over  public  franchises.  How  this  seemingly  simple 
Machinery  of  government  actually  works  is  thus  explained  : 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  votes  of  the  borough  presidents  would 
dominate,  should  they  be  united.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  pi 
iden    has  a  powerful  motive,  political  and  otherwise,  for  getting 
as  much  money    is  possible  to  be  spent  in  his  particular  borough. 


iturally  one  borough  bargains  w. 
its  own  expenditun 
speculators  and  contra*  d  the  tr; 

borough  politicians — each  anxii 

benefits  of  his  own   particular  crowd  of   politica,  the 

political  invitation  to  extra 
irresistible. 
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lessly sold  lion   foi    noi  .  and  ti 

hurriedly  canceled  when  the  real  red. 

"So  astoundingly  l<  of  purchase  and 

that  distinguished  amined  the 

situation  within  a  few  months,  dec: 

ducted  in  such  a  way  would  bankrupt  itself  within  a  month 
The  truth  is  that  different  :ent 

prit  rticles  bought  from  the  s  thesanu 

.\    recent    investigation   oi    the  > 

bureau  oi  Municipal   Research — a  prh 

son.  ■.  which   were    dub  the  tax; 

■    nan  : 

"  It  was  shown   that    tin                       -  cent 

tt-hooks ;  that  the  1  -  mantles  which 
the                          bought   lor  20  cents  :  that  : 
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in  a  private  build.il  -                           urs  and 

actual  WOrl  .... 

through  an                                  rafl  ce,  with  alnri 

unbelievable  illustrations  ol  primitive  .1;  icated  acco 

and  an  artillery-like  bombardment  <  \cerning  the 

1    mism  in  the  inci 

budgets  and  mountainous  municipal  d» 
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miles  oi  tracks  and  its  .  .;  capital  . 

oi      1  "sinister  mono;  paid  agents  "h.. 

been  leaders  in   both  parties."     Th(  dliance  of   money   and 

cunning  repi  d  by  this  trus  .elman.  "fw 

the   supreme    mother-motive    of  mi  tan  politics."      I: 

on  ; 

"  It  is  supported    by  in; 
The  k<  ■  al  minds  are  in  as    rawn  several 

Cabinet  ofl  I  rained  criminals  do  its  bidri 

1'rom   franchise  grabbing   and   stock-w  e  mana. 

of  political  conventions  or   the    manipulation  it   has 

methods  that  range  from  raw  bribery  to  the  undermining  influence 
of  a  quicksand. 

monstrous  did  the  power  of  the  Tra<  ecome.  that 

.1   Republican  go vernoi  slature  to 

a  costly  Public  Service  Comn  tl  with  it.     This  Com- 

mission w  as  armed  with  sw  authority.     Yet  when  th<    - 

attempted  in  this  way  to  protect  the  city,  t  on  Trust  went 

into  the  United  Court  as  a  bankrupt  and  had  receiv,    5 

pointed,  so  that  its  865  m  rack  have   ;  rs      een 

operated  by  the  judicial  branch  of  the  national  Government,  and 
the  Public  Service  Commis:  'ders  were  practically  nullified 

federal  litigation. 

"Having  extraordinary    pow»  the  Public   S 

l_  ommission  began  an  investigation  into  tiie  Traction  Trust,  putting 
the  matter  into  the  hands  of  William  M.  h  ins.  a  clever  >nd 

municipal     expert,     and     the      last     Republican     candidate 
Mayor 

"The  investigation  was  begun  in  grand  style      ll   1    ss      '-.how 
accounts  were  manufactured  to  conceal  th«  out 

ot  the  street-railways.     It   was  shown   that  the  trust  had  had 

ss  destroyed  in  violation  oi  the  law.      It  was  shown  how 
mous  sums  were  taken  by  individuals  an<  .ountedfor.     It* 

shown  how  the  great  monopoly  was  built  upon  s 
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PERHAPS    UK  I  I    SEND  SOME    MORE    PETS  HOME.  \    SOLEMN     mi.  u<  .111    PROM     rHE  DARK  CONTINENT. 

—  Bradley  in  the  Cliicago  A  Wilder  in  tlie  Chicago  Record-Herald 

ECHOES     FROM     AFRICA. 


watered  stocks  and  bonds.  It  was  shown  that  when  the  organizers 
of  the  Traction  Trust  paid  out  of  its  stockholders'  money  $965,- 
607. 19  for  a  small  street-railway  on  paper,  which  had  neither  tracks 
nor  cars,  the  seller  of  the 'property  '  was  allowed  to  retain  only 
£250.000  and  had  to  secretly  return  the  rest,  so  that  each  of  the 
traction  magnates  put  $111,652.78  into  his  own  pocket. 

"Suddenly  the  great  Republican  investigation  into  tlie  Tammany- 
sheltered  Traction  Trust  was  stopt.  In  the  midst  of  discoveries 
that  made  the  city  shudder  the  pursuit  was  abandoned.  Not 
another  question  was  asked. 

"Who  pushed  the  button  ?     God  knows. 

"Was  there  an  uprising  of  the  people  ?  No,  little  old  New  York 
has  changed  since  the  opprest  colonists  met  on  its  soil  to  protest 
against  taxation  without  representation.  Cosmopolitanism  does 
not  breed  righting  patriotism." 


SCARCE  FARM  LABOR  MAKING  FOOD  DEAR— Accord- 
ing to  James  Wilson,  the  veteran  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
troubles  of  the  consumer  are  due  more  to  the  scarcity  of  farm  la- 
borers than  to  the  iniquities  of  the  corporations.  Mr.  Wilson 
recently  returned  from  a  Western  trip  more  than  ever  imprest  by 
this  explanation  of  the  upward  trend  of  prices  in  foodstuffs.  Thou- 
sands of  fertile  acres,  he  says,  are  lying  idle  in  the  Far  West  be- 
cause their  owners  can  not  get  "hands,"  at  any  wage.  Our  own 
country  boys,  he  rinds,  are  drifting  to  the  cities,  and  immigrants 
seem  to  gravitate  naturally  toward  the  industrial  centers  rather  than 
to  our  agricultural  regions.  Commerting  upon  the  Secretary's 
theory,  the  Chicago  Record-Herald says  : 

"  Those  who  regard  this  theory  as  inadequate  and  who  think  that 
monopoly  is  not  without  considerable  responsibility  for  the  high 
prices  of  foodstuffs  must  admit  that  the  scarcity  of  agricultural 
labor  is  a  fact,  and  as  such  it  at  least  partially  accounts  for  the 
phenomenon  in  question. 

"Hence  it  is  highly  desirable  to  continue  and  extend  the  work  of 
the  Federal  information  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
which  has  sought  to  promote  the  better  distribution  of  immigra- 
tion and  has  taken  particular  pains  to  direct  the  aliens  to  the  West- 
ern States  or  localities  where  the  shortage  of  labor  is  greatest. 
There  has  been  opposition  to  the  activities  of  this  division,  and 
only  the  other  day  Secretary  Nagel  'turned  down'  a  recommenda- 
tion for  its  abolition.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  agency  and  State  bureaus  of  labor  and  im- 
migration." 


THE  SUGAR-TRUST   INDICTMENTS 

\  "I  TITHOUT  any  wish  to  prejudice  the  case  of  the  defendants 
*  *  in  advance  of  their  trial,  the  papers  are  expressing  ap- 
proval of  the  indictments  found  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  against 
tlie  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  six  of  its  directors,  and 
two  other  persons  involved  in  its  dealings,  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy in  restraint  of  trade.  These  indictments,  remarks  the 
New  York  American,  dispose  of  the  prevailing  idea  that  members 
of  a  corporation  can  not  be  held  individually  responsible  for  the 
crimes  of  the  corporation.  And  Tlie  World  rejoices  that  "at  last 
the  United  States  Government,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Law.  has  formally  recognized  the  principle  that  guilt  is 
always  personal,  and  that  if  this  criminal  statute  has  been  violated 
the  offense  must  have  been  committed  by  individuals." 

The  indictments  are  based  on  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sugar 
Refining  Company,  a  rival  company  whose  refinery,  it  is  alleged, 
was  closed  in  1903  as  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  hatched  by  the 
trust.  For  a  time  it  was  believed  that,  as  this  occurred  more  than 
three  years  ago,  the  statute  of  limitations  would  prevent  an  indict- 
ment. But  the  Government  has  avoided  this  obstacle  by  discov- 
ering in  the  offense  a  "continuous  crime,"  since,  as  the  refinery 
remained  closed,  the  conspiracy  was  in  force  "continuously  and  at 
all  times  during  a  period  of  six  years  from  December,  1903,  until 
and  on  the  day  of  the  finding  and  presentation  of  this  indictment." 
The  indictment  contains  fourteen  counts,  the  possible  penalty  in 
the  case  of  each  being  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  or  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  one  year,  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Says  the  New  York  World,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted: 

"Of  far  more  importance  than  the  conviction  of  any  particular 
person  accused  of  violating  the  Sherman  Act  is  the  position  that 
Mr.  Taft  has  taken  in  regard  to  this  case.  For  years  The  World 
has  appealed  to  the  Federal  authorities  to  follow  the  same  pro- 
cedure in  enforcing  the  Antitrust  Law  that  it  follows  in  enforcing 
other  criminal  statutes.  No  Administration  ever  did  it.  Neither 
Harrison,  Cleveland,  McKinley,  nor  Roosevelt  ever  accepted  the 
theory  of  personal  guilt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  even  went  so  far  as  to 
denounce  in  a  message  to  Congress  everybody  that  had  advocated 
the  imprisonment  of  persons  who  had  violated  the  Antitrust  Law, 
insisting  that  it  was  'well-nigh  impossible  to  get  at  the  head  of  the 
corporation,  at  the  nian  who  is  really  most  guilty.' 

"Mr.  Taft's  Administration  did  not  find  this  to  be  true  in  its 
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criminal  prosecution  of  responsible  officials  of  the  comparatively 
unimportant  Turpentine  Trust.  It  has  had  no  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing the  indictment  of  officials  of  the  great  Sugar  Trust  in  spite 
of  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  to  grant 
immunity  to  that  contemptible  corporation.  If  Mr.  Taft  adheres 
to  the  policy  of  personal  guilt  which  he  has  adopted  in  this  case. 
The  World  believes  that  he  can  do  more  in  a  year  to  destroy  un- 
iwful  trusts  and  combinations  than  his  predecessors  did  in  all  the 
nineteen  years  that  the  Sherman  Act  has  been  on  the  statute-books." 

The  New  York  Times  points  out  that  the  Sugar  Trust  is  being 
prosecuted  not  because  it  is  a  trust  but  because  it  is  charged  with 
illegal  conduct  and  violation  of  the  ethics  of  competition.  It  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"It  is  noteworthy  that  the  defendant  named  first  in  the  indict- 
ment is  the  trust  itself,  followed  by  eight  individuals,  all  of  whom 
have  been  of  good  repute,  and  some  of  whom  are  of  distinction  as 
citizens  and  leaders  in  religious  affairs.  Guilt  therefore  is  both 
personal  and  impersonal,  and  even  justice  can  be  done  to  both 
wnen  the  disposition  exists.  In  the  South  and  West  corporations 
have  been  convicted  of  homicide,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  and  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  overruled  within  a  few  weeks  the  de- 
cision of  the  lower  court  that  only  a  human  being  could  be  guilty 
of  manslaughter.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  may  fol- 
low the  possible  conviction  of  the  defendant  trust  corporation." 

Says  the  New  York/our/tn/  of  Co7/imerce,  enlarging  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  trust  and  a  bad  trust  : 

"In  this  case  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Company  is  not 
charged  with  being  itself  an  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  a  monopoly,  merely  because  it  is  a  large  corporation 
formed  by  consolidating  a  number  of  others  and  has  control  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sugar-refining  industry  of  the  country,  and 
the  court  is  not  asked  to  stop  its  operation  by  injunction  or  to  ap- 
point a  receiver  to  wind  up  its  affairs.  That  was  the  course 
adopted  in  the  case  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  and  it  is 
likely  to  come  to  nothing. 

"  If  the  allegations  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  and  others  in  getting  control  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Sugar  Refining  Company  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its 
operation  and  suppressing  its  possible  competition  are  supported 
by  proof,  it  may  beheld  to  be  a  conspiracy  among  those  concerned 
to  restrain  commerce  among  the  States  and  an  attempt  to  monopo- 
lize such  commerce  in  refined  sugar.  That  is  what  the  parties  now 
under  indictment  are  charged  with  in  the  various  ways  common  in 
the  repetitious  counts  of  an  indictment,  and  that  is  distinctly  made 
unlawful  and  subject  to  serious  penalties  by  the  statute. 

"It  is  doubtful  whether  the  big  corporations  commonly  spoken 
of  as  'trusts  '  can  be  proved  to  be  or  would  be  held  by  the  court  of 
last  resort  to  be  unlawful  combinations  or  conspiracies  or 
monopolies  in  themselves,  and  liable  to  be  stricken  out  of  exist- 
ence as  such  under  the  Sherman  Act,  provided  they  do  not  inter- 
fere with  independent  concerns  in  the  same  business  or  do  any  acts 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  preventing  competition.  Hut  if 
the  corporations  or  the  men  who  manage  them,  alone  or  with  others, 
commit  acts  denounced  by  the  statute  as  unlawful,  they  ma}  be 
prosecuted  and,  if  convicted,  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or 
both. 

"Prosecution  on  that  line  seems  practicable,  and  a  few  cases  ol 
conviction  and  stern  enforcement  of  penalties  would  be  more 
effective  in  stopping  these  iniquitous  practises  than  any  attempt  to 
extinguish  the  life  of  a  corporation  because  it  is  big  and  is  called 
a  trust." 

The  case  moves  /'//<•  Evening  /'us/  to  contrast  the  methods  of 
the  past  and  present  Administrations.     We  read  : 

"  In  former  days  we  grew  accustomed  to  the  loud  threat  against 
Corporate  iniquity,  followed  by  the  discovery  that  something  or 
other  had  happened  to  make  the  wicked  corporation  immune. 
To-day,  we  have  the  refreshing  spectacle  of  a  Government  prose- 
cution seemingly  foundered  on  the  old  rock  of  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, but  escaping  the  danger  very  cleverly  and  going  right  ahead. 
Counsel  for  the  Sugar  Trust  have  not  been  as  successful  as  they 
thought  they  were  in  persuading  the  Government  s  representatives 
that  the  Trust  could  not  be  prosecuted.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  found  acts  of  criminality  in  connection  with  the  Segal 
case  that  run  back  less  than  the  magic  three  years  which  wipe  out 


all  things.  It  is  a  novelty  to  see  Justice  displaying  something  ol 
the  resourcefulness  which  we  have  hitherto  associated  entirely 
with  its  opponents." 


REFORM   LEGISLATION   OF    1909 

HOT  weather  is  notorious  for  its  cooling  effect  upon  the  ardor 
of  lawmakers.  Long  before  July  knocks  at  the  door  most 
of  the  State  legislative  halls  are  as  bare  as  a  certain  cupboard  of 
nursery-rime  fame.  Summer  days,  however,  have  not  lured  one 
champion  of  good  government  from  his  post.  George  H.  Shibley, 
president  of  the  People's  Rule  League  of  America,  has  gone  to 
the  pains  of  making  a  careful  survey  of  the  work  of  the  different 
State  legislatures  recently  adjourned,  and  he  finds  that  many  gov- 
ernmental reforms  are  making  inspiring  headway.  The  most  de- 
cided progress,  he  reports,  has  been  made  along  the  lines  of  direct 
nominations,  the  initiative  and  referendum,  the  recall,  and  the 
limitation  of  campaign  contributions. 

Five  more  States,  we  are  told,  have  now  abolished  the  nomi- 
nating convention  by  installing  a  system  of  direct  nominations. 
We  read  in  Mr.  Shibley's  article  in  La  Folletle''s  Weekly  : 

"  In  other  words,  in  about  one-half  of  the  States  of  the  Union 
theconupt  nominating  conventions  are  abolished  except  for  the 
selection  of  delegates  to  the  national  nominating  conventions  ; 
while  in  another  one-third  of  the  States  direct  nominations  for  cer- 
tain localities  are  legally  required  or  the  system  is  optional. 

"  Reviewing  the  movement  for  direct  nominations,  it  is  clear  that 
ii  is  sweeping  the  country  and  with  a  rapidity  that  is  almost  in- 
credible when  there  is  considered  the  strength  of  the  party  ma- 
chines and  the  people's  unorganized  condition.  In  the  words  of 
Prof.  C.  E.  Merriam  in  his  book  on  Primary  Elections  published 
last  year:  'The  inevitable  conclusion  from  a  study  of  recent 
primary  legislation  is  that  the  delegate  system  is  about  to  be  sup- 
planted by  the  new  form  of  nomination.  ...  So  far  as  the  munici- 
pal elections  are  concerned,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  nomina- 
tion "by  petition  only"  looms  up  as  a  dangerous  rival  of  the  new 
system,  while  the  non-partizan  primary  is  a  factor  to  be  seriously 
considered.'  " 

"The  initiative  and  referendum,"  the  writer  tells  us,  "'is  forging 
ahead  with  leaps  and  bounds."  This,  we  are  told,  is  "producing 
a  mighty  increase  in  the  people's  power."  To  quote  more  at. 
length : 

"Throughout  the  entire  Union  the  Des  Moines  system  of  city 
government,  which  includes  the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall, 
is  meeting  with  almost  universal  approval  ;  while  in  Kansas  this 
year's  legislature  has  established  an  initiative  and  referendum  in 
all  the  cities  of  the  State.  Following  are  the  States  wherein  the 
initiative  and  referendum  are  used  in  some  of  the  cities  or  in  all 
of  them  :  Texas,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Oklahoma,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Colorado.  Kansas,  Nebraska.  California.  Oregon,  Washing- 
ton, Idaho,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Delaware,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine.  A  total  of  twenty  States. 
In  Illinois  the  legislature  will  probably  authorize  cities  of  the 
State  to  establish  the  Des  Moines  system.  In  Michigan  and  Ohio 
every  ordinance  granting  a  monopoly  must  be  referred  to  the  people. 

"The  States  where  the  initiative  and  referendum  are  in  full 
operation  to-day  for  statute  and  municipal  law  are  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  Montana.  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and  Maine.  In  all  of 
these  States  except  Maine  and  Montana  the  initiative  applies  to 
constitutional  law  ." 

The  recall  system,  which  had  its  genesis  during  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.  when  each  member  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress could  be  recalled  by  the  legislature  that  sent  him,  has  also 
received  some  encouragement.  Nevada  is  considering  it,  the  sj  s. 
tem  exists  in  Oregon,  and  it  was  successfully  used  this  year  in  Los 
Angeles,  Junction  City,  and  Estacada,  Ariz.  In  a  brave  effort  to 
solve  the  campaign-contribution  problem,  Mr.  Shibley  finds  that 
Colorado,  "in  true  Western  style,"  is  making  an  experiment.  A 
law  has  been  enacted  which  provides  ; 

"That  the  expenses  of  conducting  the  campaigns  to  elect  State, 
district,  and  county  officers  at  general  elections  shall  be  paid  only 
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VACATION    SKETCHES. 


by  the  State  and  by  the  candidate*  for  office  .it  such  flections,  in 
the  following  manner : 

"The  State  is  to  pay  25  cents  for  each  vote  cast  at  the  preceding 
contest  for  Governor,  to  be  distributed  to  the  party  chairmen  in 
proportion  to  the  votes  cast  by  each  party.  Of  this,  one-half  is  to 
1m  transmitted  to  the  county  chairmen  in  proportion  to  the  vote* 
cist  in  each  county. 

"Candidates  are  prohibited  from  contributing  to  campaign  com- 
mittees anything  to  exceed  25  per  cent,  of  the  first  year's  salary. 

"  Individuals  and  corporations  are  prohibited  from  contributing. 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  money  or  property  of  any  kind  or 
character  to  any  candidate  or  to  any  committee  of  a  political  party, 
or  to  the  chairman  thereof,  or  to  any  member  or  officer  thereof. 
The  penalty  for  violation  shall  not  exceed  two  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary or  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $5,000,  or  both." 

In  Nebraska  the  legislature  has  provided  for  publicity  for  con- 
tribution to  funds  for  the  election  of  public  officials,  above  $25, 
the  publicity  to  be  before  the  election.  Another  Western  State 
also  has  been  interested  in  the  campaign-fund  problem.     We  read  : 

"  Last  year  in  Oregon  the  people  used  the  initiative  to  establish 
a  carefully  devised  system  for  limiting  the  use  of  campaign  funds 
in  the  campaigns  for  the  nomination  of  public  officials  as  well  as 
in  the  campaign  for  their  election.  The  act  is  known  as  the 
Huntley  Law.  Its  substance  will  doubtless  be  enacted  wherever 
the  people  use  the  initiative.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many 
of  the  party  machines  will  go  in  for  self-purification  to  the  extent 
of  the  restrictions  in  the  Oregon  law." 

The  recommendation  by  the  legislature  of  Nebraska  to  the  State 
University  that  it  establish  a  school  of  citizenship,  is  also  looked 
upon  by  the  writer  as  a  step  in  the  right  direction.     He  says  : 

"For  one  thing  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  establish  an  actual 
republic  in  every  public  school  in  the  State.  Our  Federal  Govern- 
ment did  this  for  the  people  of  Cuba  and  with  glorious  results. 
General  Wood,  under  whose  direction  its  system  was  applied  by 
Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill,  is  completely  won  over  to  the  school  republic, 
or  school  city,  as  it  is  more  generally  termed.  President  Roose- 
velt and  others  are  equally  convinced.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
the  system  is  being  used  to  train  the  people  to  an  appreciation 
and  understanding  of  our  republican  form  of  government.  In 
various  cities  here  in  the  United  States  the  school  city  is  used  a 
little,  but  it  does  not  thrive  in  a  machine-ruled  community.  In 
Nebraska  the  conditions  are  favorable  and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  State  University  will  develop  a  school  for  practical  citizenship 
that  will  be  a  pattern  for  the  other  progressive  States." 


THE  NEGRO'S  RIGHT  TO  SHOVEL  COAL 

1"*HE  ability  to  spy  an  African  in  the  wood-pile  often  depends 
upon  the  point  of  view.  Thus  while  many  of  the  Southern 
press  hail  the  recent  decision  that  black  firemen  on  the  Georgia 
Railroad  shall  have  the  same  pay  as  white  as  a  decided  victory  for 
the  negro,  the  Northern  press  are  not  so  sure  about  it,  and  some 
even  hint  that  the  white  firemen  in  Oeorgia  have,  by  technically 
losing  their  case,  really  achieved  a  victory  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quence. 

The  Northern  editors  are  afraid  that  the  railroad  manage- 
ment, with  a  choice  between  black  and  white  labor  at  the  same 
price,  will  choose  the  latter.  The  Southern  press,  however,  seem 
to  take  the  decision  for  its  face  value,  and  many  representative 
papers  of  that  section  hail  the  award  as  a  welcome  victory  for 
negro-labor  rights. 

As  noticed  in  these  pages  several  weeks  ago,  the  striking  white 
firemen  gave  as  their  grievance  the  plea  that  the  management  was 
trying  to  "place  them  on  the  same  equality  with  the  negro."  They 
demanded  that  the  negro  firemen  be  eliminated  and  stipulated  for 
other  minor  concessions.  The  strike  immediately  took  the  form 
of  a  race  question,  and  was  finally  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitra- 
tion composed  of  David  C.  Barrow,  Chancellor  of  the  University 
of  Georgia,  Hilary  A.  Herbert,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  Cleve- 
land, and  T.  W.  Hardwick,  who  represented  the  firemen.  The 
decision  of  this  board  that  the  Georgia  Railroad  shall  be  allowed 
to  employ  negro  firemen  whenever  the  same  are  qualified  to  fill  the 
job.  and  that  the  wages  of  the  negroes  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  whites  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  immediately  focused  the  at- 
tention of  the  press  as  of  basic  importance  to  the  negro's  future 
and  his  opportunity  to  earnaliving.  The  Columbia(S.  C.)  State, 
after  congratulating  the  board  of  arbitration,  states  emphatically 
that  "  to  have  decided  against  the  right  of  the  negro  firemen  to 
make  a  living,  to  have  yielded  to  the  unreasonable  a;">d  selfish  and 
prejudiced  demands  of  the  white  firemen  of  the  Georgia  Railroad, 
to  have  yielded  this  crucial  point  of  justice  and  right,  would  have 
been  nothing  less  than  a  calamity,  not  only  to  Oeorgia.  but  the 
South." 

The  Chattanooga  Times  points  out  that  the  decision  "means  that 
in  the  view  of  the  most  influential  leaders  among  Southern  men, 
the  negro  shall  have  a  right  to  earn  a  living  in  the  South  in  any 
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sphere  of  manual  or  technical  labor  for  which  he  may  be  fit."     The 
Augusta  Chronicle  remarks  that — 

"Inasmuch  as  the  negro  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  Soutlvs 
laboring  population,  to  take  away  from  him  his  right  to  labor — 
'side  by  side  with  white  men,' when  necessary — would  place  the 
heaviest  possible  handicap  upon  the  South  itself ;  for  it  would  not 
only  have  a  surplus  of  idle  negroes  to  contend  with,  but  a  scarcity 
of  labor  in  all  industrial  pursuits.  " 

In  the  North,  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  usually  a  severe 
critic  of  the  South's  treatment  of  the  negro  question,  findslthe  de- 
cision "a  gratifying  triumph  of  common  sense  and  common 
honesty."  We  find  many  of  the  Northern  editors,  nevertheless, 
trying  to  get  underneath  the  wood-pile  to  ascertain  in  just  what 
position  the  African  is  placed.  For  instance,  the  Boston  Tran- 
script  brands  the  settlement  as  a"  two-edged  sword."  "  Outwardly," 
it  says,  "this  appears  like  a  splendid  exhibition  of  fair  play  be- 
tween the  races,  but  practically,  whenever  an  employer  is  com- 
pelled by  statute,  or  by  agreement  with  labor-unions,  or  by  public 
sentiment  to  equalize  wages  in  disregard  of  economic  law,  the 
result  is  usually  that  he  takes  the  class  of  labor  which  could  only 
be  had  at  the  higher  figure."  The  New  York  World  also  believes 
that  "in  the  long  run  it  is  the  white  labor  of  the  South  that  will 
profit  most  from  the  negro's  economic  equality."     We  read  further  : 

"When  such  equality  is  established,  white  labor  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  negro  competition.  The  superior  intelligence  of  the 
white  man  and  his  greater  productive  capacity  are  a  continuing 
insurance  against  his  displacement.  In  the  higher  ranks  of  arti- 
zans  and  mechanics  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  negroes  will 
attain  the  white  standard,  but  the  door  of  hope  will  be  closed  to 
no  man. 

"But  if  the  negro  is  to  be  discriminated  against  on  a  wage  basis 
merely  because  he  is  a  negro,  an  irrepressible  industrial  conflict  is 
created  in  which  white  labor  is  bound  to  lose.  The  cheaper  labor 
will  drive  the  higher-priced  labor  out  of  employment,  just  as  slave 
Jabor  brought  the  poor  whites  to  shiftlessness  and  degradation. 

"Equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  white  and  black  alike  is  the  only 
road  to  industrial  security  for  the  white  labor  of  the  South.  On 
this  issue  the  negro's  cause  is  the  white  man's  cause." 

The  New  York  Tribune,  however,  argues  "that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  decision  wdl  eliminate  the  negro."     It  says  : 

"  Even  at  the  same  wages  employers  may  prefer  to  employ  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  negroes  because  the  negro  is  not  unionized  and 
the  prospect  of  labor  troubles  will  be  lessened.  Moreover,  white 
labor  is  not  abundant  in  the  South,  and  the  negro  may  find  his  op- 
portunity for  that  reason.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  first  appear- 
ance in  the  South  of  this  favorite  device  of  the  labor-unions  to 
crowd  out  cheaper  labor.  With  regard  to  the  labor  of  women  in 
the  North  the  unions  have  adopted  the  same  equal-pay  attitude  : 
in  unionized  trades  women  must  receive  the  same  wages  as  men. 
No  doubt  we  shall  hear  more  of  the  same  doctrine  in  the  South. 
Its  effect  if  generally  put  in  force  would  be  problematical  there. 
In  some  trades  it  might  mean  preference  for  the  cheaper  negro 
labor  and  the  elimination  of  the  whites.  That  would  be  impossi- 
ble on  the  railroads,  however,  since  white  firemen  must  be  retained 
in  order  to  recruit  engineers  from  their  ranks." 


CHICAGO'S  BOMBS 

"^VURING  the  past  twro  years  Chicago  has  been  treated  to  a 
*S  series  of  bomb  explosions — thirty-one  in  all — which  differ 
from  similar  incidents  in  New  York  in  that  they  are  not  connected, 
even  in  the  popular  imagination,  with  the  Black  Hand.  In  Chi- 
cago, as  in  New  York,  these  events  had  become  so  familiar  that 
they  had  ceased  to  afford  excitement  to  anybody  except  the  vic- 
tims and  the  immediate  bystanders.  But  for  some  reason  the 
thirty-first  bomb  has  had  a  different  and  notable  effect.  It  has 
stirred  the  citizens  to  some  show  of  interest,  aroused  the  municipal 
authorities  to  action,  and  commanded  the  editorial  attention  of  the 
press.  This  explosion  also  surpassed  its  predecessors  in  the  area 
of  its  physical  disturbance,  wounding  twenty  persons,  damaging 
thirty  buildings,  and  putting  the  central  telephone  exchange  out 
of  operation.  In  this,  as  in  the  earlier  cases,  it  seems,  the  bomb- 
throwing  was  part  of  a  persistent  campaign  of  blackmail  directed 
against  gamblers.  All  available  evidence,  according  to  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  News,  points  to  "a  guerrilla  warfare  waged  on  the 
combine  of  race-track  gamblers  operating  in  Chicago  by  a  group 
of  former  safe-blowers  and  others  who  have  sought  for  ten  years 
by  this  means  to  become  placed  for  large  sums  on  the  pay-roll  of 
the  combine,  and  failing  in  this  are  determined  to  force  the  police 
to  drive  this  form  of  gambling  out  of  the  city." 

In  The  Record-Herald  of  the  same  city  we  find  the  following 
review  of  the  situation  : 

"Mayor  Busse  took  office  in  April,  1907.  He  appointed  George 
M.  Shippy  chief  of  police.  The  gambling  situation  was  taken 
promptly  in  hand. 

"Under  Mayor  Dunne  gambling  in  Chicago,  in  such  forms  as 
were  permitted  at  all,  was  technically  'wide  open.' 

"Under  Mayor  Busse  some  gamblers  went  out  of  business. 
Others  stayed  in. 

"  Three  months  and  two  days  after  Mayor  Busse  took  the  oath  of 
office  the  residence  of  John  Condon,  a  gambler  chief,  was  dyna- 
mited. 

"Up  to  date  there  have  been  thirty-one  bomb  explosions  in 
Chicago  (excluding  a  few  unrelated  ones),  all  joined  together  in 
one  long  connected  series  centering  about  the  gambling  business. 
These  explosions  have  steadily  increased  in  severity  and  in 
damage  done.  The  last  two  are  not  yet  certainly  proved  to  belong 
to  the  gambling  series,  but  they  probably  belong  to  it.  They  are 
technically  related  to  it  and  inspired  by  it,  even  if  their  immedi- 
ate object  was  different.     They  are  the  fruit  of  the  bomb  habit." 

Must  the  men  of  Chicago  organize  themselves  into  volunteer 
bands  to  protect  life  and  property  against  the  operations  of  pro- 
fessional dynamiters?  asks  the  same  paper,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"What  is  one  to  believe  if  not  that  the  bomb-throwers  could 
be  captured  and  supprest  instanter  by  any  competent  police  official 
who  felt  himself  authorized  to  act? 

"Must  not  one  believe  either  that  the  police  force  is  terrorized 
till  it  dare  not  act  or  that,  as  the  only  alternative,  there  exists  at 
the  head  of  the  force  an  incompetence  and  duncishness  incredible, 
overwhelming,  Himalaya-high?" 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Who  knows  but  that  in  the  ycari  to  come  somebody  will  claim  that  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox  wrote  Mark  Twain?—  Toledo  Bi 

You  can't  keep  a  good  man  down.  Charles  Warren  Fairbanks  has  been 
reelected  trustee  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Maybe  some  of  those  Senators  think  if  they  made  print  paper-higher  the 
newspapers  will  not  have  so  much  room  to  tell  what  they  are  doing. — Louisville 
Post. 

Those  touching  and  beautiful  little  poems  on  the  joys  of  summer,  written  by 
the  poets  last  winter,  are  making  their  appearance  now  in  the  magazines. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

We  can  not  say  we  are  sorry  that  Pittsburg,  where  the  ball  players  come  from, 
is  sweltering  with  the  heat.  It  is  a  town  that  has  no  consideration  for  the 
feelings  of  others. — Chicago  News. 


The  pendulum  has  swung — what  is  a  Republican? — Florida  Times-Union. 

If  aliens  deport  themselves  properly  they  will  not  be  deported. — Florida 
Times-Union. 

Parties  have  been  ignored  in  taxing  hides,  says  a  Washington  dispatch,  ami 
the  correspondent  might  have  added  that  there  will  be  little  discrimination 
in   tanning  them. — South  Bend  News. 

If  some  great  captain  of  industry  were  running  the  polar  expeditions  he  would 
combine  the  exploring  with  the  relief  parties  and  thus  save  money  by  avoiding 
duplication  of  outfits. — Chicago  News. 

The  Darwin  centenary  opened  in  Cambridge  yesterday,  and  in  honor  of  the 
occasion  the  dispatches  tell  of  an  educated  monkey,  which  has  turned  into  a 
successful  burglar.  Incidentally,  the  monkey  got  first  page  and  Darwin  was 
put  inside. — Washington  Times. 
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HOW  OUR  EMIGRANTS  ENRICH  CANADA 

THE  farmers  of  our  Northwest  and  Middle  West  are  welcomed 
to  Canada,  and  Canadian  bureaus  foi  facilitating  emigration 
to  Canada  have  been  established  in  all  important  American  cities, 
declares  the  Winnipeg  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail. 
S  me  English  papers  have  spoken  of  the  "American  invasion  "  of 
Canada,  or  the  "  Americanization  "  of  Canada.  This  is  an  alto- 
gether false  view  of  ['he  ease,  declares  this  correspondent.  America 
is  actually  enriching  Canada,  directly  by  the  importation  of  so 
much  cash  and  so  many  cash  values,  and  also  by  swelling  the 
number  of  Kiiiij  Edward's  subjects  on  the  north  side  of  the  border. 
Of  the  financial  question  this  correspondent  writes  ; 

"A  conservative  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  stock  and  cash 
which  the  immigrants  from  the  United  States  will  bring  with  them 
this  year  places  the 
amount  at  over  ,£14.- 
000,000;  but  Mr. 
Bruce  Walker.  the 
Commissioner  of  Im- 
migration, believes  it 
may  even  run  as  high 
as  ^20,000,000.  The 
actual  wealth  which 
the  American  settlers 
are  bringing  into  Can- 
ada this  year  alone 
would  build  ten  Dread- 
noughts or  pay  the  na- 
tional expenses  for 
over  six  months. 

"  \  little  incident 
here  a  few  days  ago 
illustrated  one  class 
of  home-seekers  who 
are  coming  in  from 
the  South.  An  old 
Idaho  farmer  walked 
into  the  immigration 
offices,  and,  after  de- 
claring his  purpose  to 
buy  land,  remarked 
that  he  was  a  stranger, 
knowing  nothing  of 
Canadian  banks  or 
Canadian  people.  'I 
reckon,  tho,'  he  added, 
'that  a  British  govern- 
ment  is    safe ;     so    I 

wish  you  would  take  charge  of  my  old  wallet  until  I  get  my  claim 
located.'  Thereupon  he  passed  it  over  to  the  Commissioner,  who 
was  surprized  to  find  a  roll  of  $25,000  in  greenbacks  within  the 
old  worn  pocketbook.  It  was  deposited  to  the  old  man's  credit 
in  the  government  account  which  is  kept  open  for  just  such  cases, 
tho  they  are  few. 

"The  Americans  spend  their  money  freely  where  they  intend  to 
make  their  homes.  To  use  one  of  their  slang  expressions,  they 
believe  in  'getting  in  right.'  They  farm  on  an  extensive  scale  with 
the  most  modern  equipment.  For  instance,  one  wholesale  imple- 
ment firm  in  Winnipeg  has  received  orders  for  600  steam  plows  to 
be  delivered  during  the  present  season,  nearly  all  of  which  are  for 
American  settlers.  These  plows  will  be  used  exclusively  in  break- 
ing virgin  prairie  ;  and  as  the  capacity  of  each  is  1,500  acres  for 
the  season,  it  means  that  qoo.oco  acres  will  be  prepared  for  culti- 
vation this  year  through  the  plows  purchased  from  one  firm  alone. 
In  turn  this  signifies  that  there  will  be  15,000,000  bushels  more 
wheat  to  market  next  year." 

But  these  fine,  well  equipped,  and  independent  yeomen  are  quite 
prepared  to  become  legal  citizens  of  their  adopted  country,  we  are 
told: 

"About  two-thirds  of  the  heads  of  families  among  the  American 
settlers  have  already  become  full-fledged  British  citizens,  and  the 


remainder  are  subscribing  to  the  oath  as  rapidly  as  possible  under 
the  law.  The  American  invasion,  instead  of  Americanizing 
Canada,  is  Canadianizing  the  American,  and  adding  over  half  a 
million  to  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  King — good  citizens,  who  take 
an  interest  in  civic,  national,  and  educational  affairs  with  an  in- 
telligence born  of  the  republican  freedom  enjoyed  in  their  former 
homes.  Several  of  them  have  already  been  entrusted  with  seats 
in  the  legislatures  and  with  positions  of  prominence  in  civic  gov- 
ernment, and  the  charge  has  yet  to  be  made  that  one  of  them  has 
failed  to  respect  his  oath  of  citizenship." 


RUSSIAN    LAWMAKERS  VISITING  ENGLAND 

The  delegation  of  the  Russian  Douma  and  Imperial  Council  who  have  been  visiting  London  and 
have  been  received  by  the  King.  In  the  center  of  the  group,  on  the  sofa,  is  Nicholas  Khomiakoff, 
President  of  the  Douma.  On  his  left  is  Raul  Milukoff,  leader  of  the  Constitutionalist  party,  and  on 
his  right  is  Lord  Weardale,  the  British  representative  who  received  the  delegation. 


STOLYPINE'S  VICTORY  OUT  OF  DEFEAT 

OREMIER  STOLVPINE  appears  to  be  seated  on  a  tottering 
A  throne.  In  one  message  the  Czar  vetoes  the  Premier's 
Naval  Bill  and  at  the  same  time  assures  the  Premier  of  his  confi- 
dence and  satisfaction. 
Whether  this  means 
that  Stolypine  is 
marked  for  an  early 
fall  or  assured  of  royal 
favor  is  what  is  puz- 
zling the  Russian 
press,  and  nobody  is 
more  worried  about  it 
than  ex-Premier  Witte, 
who  is  rather  expect- 
ing the  toga  when  it 
falls  from  Stolypine's 
shoulders,  and  is  get- 
ting a  little  impatient 
at  the  delay.  Aside 
from  the  rise  and  fall 
of  this  minister  or 
that,  however,  there  is 
considerable  interest 
in  the  bill  itself,  which 
embodied  the  Dou- 
ma's  demand  that  the 
entire  naval  adminis- 
tration be  entrusted  to 
its  supervision  in  re- 
turn for  its  voting  the 
naval  appropriation 
desired  by  the  Czar. 
The  importance  of  this  step  toward  democratic  government  is 
apparent.  The  Czar  naturally  objected.  He  based  his  veto  on 
the  principle  that  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  he 
should  have  supreme  power  over  the  marine  forces.  So  the  bill 
failed,  but  Stolypine  was  retained.  He  has  defied  the  lightning, 
but  still  holds  fast  to  the  helm  of  state.  In  this,  we  are  told, 
he  shows  his  real  power,  and  his  friends  consider  his  continuance 
in  office,  even  at  the  price  he  had  to  pay,  as  a  sign  of  extraordinary 
personal  strength.  All  seem  to  agree  that  he  lacks  initiative,  but 
that  he  is  the  only  man  capable  of  continuing  the  policy  of  "paci- 
fication "  at  the  present  juncture.  The  Novoye  Vremya  charac-, 
terizes  his  strength  and  his  weakness  as  follows  ; 

"Stolypine's  personality  now  stands  out  clearly  before  the  whole 
country.  There  is  nothing  obscure,  uncertain,  or  suspicious  about 
him.  None  of  those  slanders  that  always  spring  up  in  dark  places 
and  cling  to  everything  obscure  can  attach  themselves  to  him.  He 
never  ventures  to  take  a  great  step,  and  the  ship  of  state  does  not 
travel  swiftly  under  his  guidance  ;  but  the  situation  is  such  as  to 
require  stability  rather  than  speed  and  energy.  Stolypine,  we 
may  even  allow,  is  not  a  creator,  but  solely  a  pacificator.  Yet  it 
is  a  universal  conviction  that  the  first  condition,  without  which 
no  creative  work  is  possible,   is  the  peace  of   the  state,   of  the 
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nation,    of    public    litV.    <u\d    Stolypine    preserves    this    essential 
tranquillity." 

Liberal  opinion,  as  exprest  in  the  Riech,  holds  that  Stolypme's 
humiliating  acceptance  of  this  slap  must  soon  prove  fatal  to  his 
political  career.  If  he  had  resigned,  he  would  have  preserved  his 
dignity  and  would  be  ready,  when  the  next  ministry  fell,  to  resume 


THE    PLYING    DUTCHMAN. 
Mother  Britannia  tells  her  children  ghost  stories  about  flying  ships 

— Kladderadatsch   (Berlin ) 

I 

his  rule  with  credit  and  self-respect.     But  now  he  has  made  so 

many  concessions  to  this  and  that  group  that  when  he  does  fall, 
his  political  life  will  be  ended. 

This  opinion  of  the  Riech  seems  to  be  echoed  by  the  Golos  Mos- 
ki/y,  a  moderate  Octobrist  organ,  which  observes  : 

"It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  Stolypine  had  stept  out, 
since  there  is  no  guaranty  that  his  position  and  political  policy  are 
established  upon  a  sure  basis.  On  the  contrary,  his  resignation, 
we  believe,  is  a  matter  of  the  near  future.  When  a  man  stumbles 
over  an  orange-peel,  it  argues  that  he  does  not  stand  firmly  on  his 
feet.  The  reactionaries  will  soon  find  new  excuses  for  similar  oc- 
currences, and  will  use  them,  of  course,  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  own  schemes.  We  will  not  have  to  wait  long  for  a  renewal 
of  the  attack.  Fruitful  work  under  such  circumstance  is  out  of 
the  question." 

The  Octobrists  of  the  Extreme  Right,  however,  are  trying  to 
save  the  face  of  the  situation  by  claiming  a  victory  for  Stolypine. 
Their  organ  Golos  Pravdy  lays  emphasis  upon  the  Czar's  gracious 
sanction  of  Stolypine's  general  political  conduct  in  his  rescript, 
and  continues  : 

"  In  Russia  a  veto  by  the  Crown  is  not  an  expression  of  lack  of 
confidence,  as  a  veto  by  Parliament  would  be  in  parliamentary 
countries.  It  may  have  a  psychologically  depressing  effect  on  the 
ministry,  it  may  shake  its  faith  in  its  own  power  and  stability,  it 
may  even  destroy  the  people's  faith  in  the  Government's  power. 
But  in  such  cases  the  Czar's  favor  will  act  like  a  ray  of  sunlight 
shining  through  the  clouds.  The  Czar's  favor  alone  can  restore 
to  the  Government  its  lost  power,  and  impart  that  faith  which 
will  give  it  renewed  strength  to  work  again.  The  imperial  rescript 
is  not  only  an  act  of  encouraging  justice,  not  only  a  great  triumph 
in  the  struggle  against  anarchy  in  this  country,  but  also  a  new 
means  for  firmly  establishing  that  form  of  an  autocratic-constitu- 
ional  state  which  is  conceivable  perhaps  only  in  Russia." 

The  Russkoye  Zuamya  (St.  Petersburg),  the  organ  of  the  "  Black 
kindreds,"  is  jubilant  over  the  Czar's  veto  of  this  attempt  of  the 


Douma  to  seize  power  over  the  navy.     In  reply  to  those  who  in- 
terpret it  as  a  "defeat  for  reaction  "  it  declares,  on  the  contrary  : 

"The  Czar's  refusal  to  approve  the  project  adopted  by  both 
houses  of  the  Douma  signifies  a  victory  of  the  monarchic  principle, 
and  shows  the  power  of  the  sovereign  rule.  It  is  a  little  prema- 
ture for  the  constitutionalists  to  shout  'defeat  of  the  reaction.'  A 
defeat  has  been  inflicted,  to  be  sure.  But  it  is  our  home-baked 
Young  Turks  who  have  suffered  defeat,  and  such  a  defeat  as  will 
dampen  their  ardor  for  intrigues  for  a  long  time  to  come. " —  Trans- 
lations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A   SOP  FOR  THE  BEAR 

T^VER  since  Germany  took  the  high  hand  over  Russia  and 
*— *  ordered  her  to  cease  from  abetting  the  Pan-Slavist  move- 
ment in  the  Balkans,  Europe  has  been  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation 
to  see  what  the  next  move  would  be.  The  astute  statesmanship 
of  William  II.  arranged  an  admirable  sequel — an  interview  between 
C/.ar  and  Kaiser,  in  which  the  ruler  who  recently  cracked  the  whip 
over  Russia  remarked  suavely  : 

"  I  see  in  this  meeting  a  confirmation  of  the  friendship  which 
unites  our  persons  and  our  houses.  I  see  in  it  also  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  traditional  relations  of  hearty  friendship  and  confidence, 
which  at  once  foster  the  mutual  interests  and  thoroughly  peaceful 
sentiments  of  our  country  and  unite  our  respective  governments ." 

Despite  this  eloquence,  the  meeting  has  not  aroused  much  feel- 
ing in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  correspondent  of  the  Journal  des 
Dibats  ( Paris)  in  the  city  of  the  Neva  writes  : 

"This  interview  excited  no  enthusiasm  among  the  Russians. 
William  II.,  they  say,  thinks  himself  irresistible.  He  thinks  he 
is  master  of  Europe,  and  has  several  times  boasted  that  he  has  a 
personal  influence  almost  magical  over  Nicholas  II.  It  is  certain 
that  he  has  several  times  given  advice  of  dubious  wisdom  to  our 
( Government  which  they  have  had  the  weakness  to  carry  out." 

The  repression  of  the  Poles  in  Russia,  and  the  unwise  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  with  Japan  are  traced  by  this  writer  lo  the  influence 
of  Germany.  The  Spectator  (London)  speaks  of  the  visit  as  "a 
portent"  and  Count  Lobanoff,  ex-Minister  of  Russian  Foreign 
Affairs,  is  said  in  the  newspapers  to  have  remarked  :  "  Every  time 
the  Czar  of  Russia  has  a  meeting  with  William  II.  something 
troublesome  happens  to  my  country." 

The  Russian  papers  share  the  indifference  of  the  Russian  people.. 


MEETING   Or  CZAR   AND  KAISER. 

[OHN  Bull — "  And  this  is  the  end  of  my  isolation  scheme  !  " 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin^ 

The  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  so  far  from  printing  an- 
article  of  welcome  to  William  II.,  contains  an  account  of  Britain's 
Convention  with  Siam,  which  it  describes  as  "a  severe  blow  to 
Germany's  aspirations  in  the  Far  East.'      The  Bourse  Gazette  (St. 
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Petersburg)  coldly  remarks  that  "the  time  has  passed  when  Rus- 
sian policy  depended  on  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin." 

The   Paris    Temps  thinks  that    there  is  no  significance  in  the 
meeting.     "William  [I.  can  visit  the  Czrr  without  any  danger  to 
the  alliance  between  France  and  Russia.     Edward  VII.  can  visit 
Italy   without    threatening    the  solidity  of  the    Triple  Alliance 
This  is  evidently  the  view  which  the  French  Government  wishes 

luld  be  taken  oi  the  incident,  while  the  feeling  of  the  German 
Government  may  be  found  in  the  Sueddeutsche  Reichscorrespon- 
Jenz  (Carlsruhe),  one  of  von  Buelow's  organs,  winch  denies  that 
Germany  is  trying  to  step  in  between  England  and  Russia,  but  al 
the  same  time  the  writer  feels  "quite  satisfied  that  Russia  has  not 

I  n  caught  in  any  movement  against  Germany  "  by  her  friendship 
>  England. —  Translation s  madefor  The   Literary  Digest. 


THE    'CHAUCHARD  CARNIVAL" 

T  T  [STORY  is  full  of  the  names  ot  men  who  have  won  more 
*•  *■  fame  in  their  death  than  in  their  life,  but  it  has  remained 
ior  a  French  department-store  millionaire  to  win  his  fame  by  his 
funeral.  The  funeral  of  Mr.  Chauchard,  founder  and  proprietor 
of  the  Magazins  i\n  Louvre,  in  which  he  piled  up  a  vast  fortune,  is 
treated  as  a  significant  incident  in  the  social  life  of  France.      Paris 


POLICE    TKUM,    in    KEEP  ORDER, 

\  -  ii  attempt  of  the  gendarmes,  mounted  and  on  foot,  to  repress 
nit;  hostile  'iemonstr.it inns  of  the  mob  al  ng  t lie  route  of  the  funeral 
pre 

has  on  several  notable oci  asions  shown  its  impatience  of  congested 

wealth,  and  when  the  S.oco  employees  of  the  Louvre  found  that 
they  had  been  left  only  5000. oco,  inste.nl  of  the  55.000,000  at  least 
which  had  been  promised  them,  they  showed  their  rage  by  turning 
the  funeral  of  their  late  employer  into  a  carnival  of  indignation, 
cur-  mockery,      Representatives  of  the  poor,  to  whom  the 

testator  had  left  only  5 (O.ooo,  joined  in  the  storm  of  hatred  and 
ribaldry  Mr.  Chauchard  had  made  elaborate  preparations  for 
his  own  burial,  altho  his  surviving  friends  found  themselves  obliged 
to  eliminate  some  details  of  the  program.  He  had  superintended 
the  manufacture  of  a  coffin  of  precious  "amaranth"  wood  from 
Brazil  and  sculptured  bronze.  This  casket  cost  £100.000.  The 
pearl  buttons  on  the  \\  aistcoat  in  which  he  awaits  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment are  valued  at  5ioo.oco.  and  he  was  wrapt  in  a  shroud  of  cloth 
of  gold.  Opera  singers  performed  at  the  hour-long  service,  and 
the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  w, is  borne  on  a  cushion 
before  the  hearse,  which  was  escorted  by  a  troop  of  cavalry.  We 
learn  from  the  Paris  papers  thai  from  the  church  (the  Madeleine) 
to  the  Cemetery  (Pere  La  Chaise)  'Hundreds  of  thousands  lined  the 
roads,  crushing  and  clamoring  to  sue  what  they  called  Le  Carnaval 
Chauchard,  the  Chauchard  Carnival.  Grand  stands  had  been  set 
•up,  windows  hired  out,  and  amid  hisses,  shouts,  and  cat-calls, 
mingled   with   blasts   from   motor-horns,  sirens,   and  whistles,  the 


plumed  hearse  swept  along.  The  efforts  of  the  police  to  check 
this  roar  of  execration  were  in  vain,  altho  some  arrests  were  made.. 
The  great  Socialist  organ,  the  HumaniU  (Paris)  of  Mr.  Jaures, 
says  that  the  voice  of  the 
crowd  merely  echoed  "  the 
reprobation  of  Paris." 
"Forgetful  of  the  poor, 
and  ungrateful  toward 
his  employees — such  is 
the  light  in  which  this 
generous  philanthropist 
has  shown  himself."  Mr. 
Jaures  continues  : 

"  Perhaps,  in  his  sellish 
vanity,  this  multimillion- 
aire drew  up  his  will  w  ith 
an  idea  that  his  trium- 
phant funeral  would  be 
attended  by  the  mourning 
and  respect  of  the  whole 
city. 

"  He  perhaps  saw,  as  in 
an  apocalyptic  vision,  the 
heart  of  each  Parisian 
transformed  into  a  censer 
from  which  should  rise 
streams  of  incense  wrap- 
ping in  a  glorious  cloud 
of  perfume  the  whole 
funeral  cortege.  Dives 
was  mistaken.  There 
are  certain  things  which 
can  not  be  bought  with 
money,  and  there  are 
sentiments  which  can  not 
be  represt  even  by 
weights  of  gold.  The 
soul  and  the  heart  of 
Paris,  of  the  Paris  that 
toils,  has  never  melted  or  throbbed  for  the  great  capitalist  who 
exploits  his  fellow  men.  and  whose  most  trifling  actions,  and  most 
insignificant  words,  are  reported  by  the  papers  at  so  much  a  line. 
If  we  were  to  ask  what  is  the  general  verdict  of  the  whole  work- 
ing population  on  the  will  published  in  the  papers,  the  answer 
would   he:  "It  is  scandalous  and  disgraceful.'" 

The  Gaulois  (Paris),  which  represents  the  Conservative,  mon- 
archist element  in  French  politics,  and  is  therefore  almost  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  organ  just  quoted,  chimes  in  with  the  note  of 
condemnation,  altho  speaking  with  more  dignified  reserve.  It  de- 
clares that  by  his  will  Mr.  Chauchard  has  "disappointed our  hopes, 


<   HAUCHARD. 


His  last  appearance  on  the  streets,  sup- 
ported by  a  cane  and  the  arm  of  a  friend, 
before  his  last  ride  in  the  spectacular  show  he 
planned  to  amaze  Paris. 


START   OF    THE    GREAT    FUNERAL. 

Leaving  the  palace  of  the  millionaire  merchant 
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and  has  furnished  a  triumphant  argument  to  those  who  are  opposed 
to  capita]  rapidly  acquired,  especially  when  it  is  misspent."  The 
writer  proceeds : 

"These  who  had  assisted  in  building  up  his  fortune,  the  em- 
ployees who  sweated  that  he  might  enjoy  a  civil  list  that  was 
almost  imperial,  receive  from  his  will  a  paltry  alms,  inferior  to 
the  tips  which  it  is  the  custom  to  dole  out  at  the  close  of  the  com- 
mercial year.  Is  it  conceivable  that  such  forgetful  ingratitude  is 
likely  to  allay  the  antagonism  of  classes,  and  to  bring  about  a  good 
understanding  between  masters  and  men  ? 

"  I  do  not  know  exactly  the  amount  of  the  fortune  left  by  Mr. 
Chauchard,  but  from  the  sum  pa'd  as  legacy  tax.  we  may  perhaps 
roughly  estimate  it  at  $20, 000,000  in  cash." — Translations  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHY  BUELOW'S  FALL  IS  PREDICTED 

THE  old  problem  of  trying  to  raise  additional  revenue  from  tax- 
payers who  are  already  taxed  too  heavily  seems  to  be  the 
one  that  has  proved  too  much  for  von  Buelow,  if  the  German  press 
correctly  reflect   the   situation.      The    Socialist    members  of   the 


THE    LEADER    OE  GERMANY   THROWS    UP   THE   SPONGE. 

Buelow — "  Don't  bother  with  them,  doggie — I  give  it  up  and 
they  must  fight  it  out  among  themselves."  — Ulk  (Berlin). 


"Block"  supporting  Buelow  were  naturally  the  first  to  rebel 
against  increased  taxation,  and  others  of  a  radical  or  liberal  stripe 
soon  followed.  As  a  result,  he  has  given  up  the  struggle  and  will 
soon  retire. 

In  discussing  the  new  Tax  Bill  and  the  Chancellor's  part  in  it, 
August  Bebel,  the  great  Socialist  leader,  in  his  Vorwaerts  (Berlin), 
declares  that  the  rise  of  provisions  in  Germany,  and  the  growing 
number  of  those  out  of  work  creates  a  condition  of  things  which 
accounts  for  the  unpopularity  of  Prince  von  Buelow  and  his  finance 
policy.  If,  as  is  rumored,  the  Chancellor  is  threatened  with  dis- 
missal, it  is  because  the  Reichstag  objects  to  providing  money  for 
Dreadnoughts  at  the  expense  of  the  people's  health  and  happiness. 
Dismissal  or  dissolution  are  the  alternatives  which  face  the  Gov- 
ernment. Of  the  critical  state  of  things  in  Germany,  where  the 
people  are  described  as  bled  white  by  taxation,  the  Socialist  editor 
says  : 

"The  agricultural  crisis  has  brought  untold  poverty  upon  the 
laboring  classes.  In  countless  branches  of  industry  the  number 
of  operatives  is  being  reduced,  and  wages  are  lowered.     At  the 


same  time  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life  has  become  vastly 
higher  than  before.  We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  point  that 
the  price  of  cereals  in  Germany  has  risen  enormously,  and  is  now 
the  highest  in  the  world.  The  price  of  bread  has  correspondingly 
risen  ;  loaves  and  rolls  are  made  smaller." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  give  statistics  from  which  we  learn  that 
within  the  last  ten  years,  1899-1909,  wheat  has  mounted  in  price 
by  an  increase  of  one-third,  and  other  provisions  in  a  similar  ratio. 
He  adds  that  the  economic  history  of  Germany  shows  no  previous 
decade  in  which  so  high  a  rise  in  prices  is  recorded.  It  is  non- 
sense to  say  that  the  protective  tariff  which  excludes  agricultural 
products  is  needed  if  the  farmers  are  to  make  a  living.  These  are 
his  words  : 

"The  German  policy  of  protecting  agriculture  results  in  the  in- 
crease of  the  unemployed,  the  diminished  income  of  the  masses, 
and  the  advanced  price  of  provisions.  But  of  course  the  ruling 
classes  have  so  willed.  In  this  fact  we  may  read  an  intimation 
that  the  dearness  of  the  necessaries  of  life  is  the  result  of  political 
jobbery.  The  tariff  is  raised  in  order  to  increase  the  profits  of  the 
landowners,  importation  is  checked  in  order  to  screw  up  the  prices 
of  home  products,  and  the  laboring  classes  feel  in  every  nerve  the 
consequences  of  this  infamous  policy.  We  are  told  of  the  needs 
of  the  agriculturist.  The  times  are  gone  when  the  most  brazen 
politician  of  the  landowners  would  dare  to  repeat  the  assertion  that 
agriculture  is  unprofitable.  The  price  of  land  has  risen  immensely 
in  the  farming  districts,  especially  in  those  east  of  the  Elbe.  This 
is  the  best  proof  that  farm  rents  are  rising  and  that  the  great  land- 
owners and  the  large  farmers  are  carrying  on  a  splendid  trade." 

The  burden  falls  upon  the  handicraftsman,  the  factory  hand,  and 
the  laborer,  whose  family  are  half-starved,  as  he  himself  is.  To- 
quote  the  striking  words  of  Bebel : 

"  The  representatives  of  agriculture  in  Germany  obtain  prosperity 
for  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  nation's  life-strength,  at  the 
expense  of  the  laboring  masses  whose  old-time  vigor  is  being 
gradually  sapped.  It  is  a  fact  for  some  time  recognized  that  in 
Germany  for  the  past  ten  years  the  laborer,  the  farm-hand,  the 
small  manufacturer,  and  other  wage-earners,  find  their  health  ruined 
by  prolonged  underfeeding  and  find  that  their  wives  and  children, 
from  the  same  cause,  are  sinking  into  premature  sickliness.  The 
main  guilt  of  this  is  to  be  laid  to  the  finance  policy  of  the  German 
Empire.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  discredit  this  statement  by 
contending  that  in  other  countries  the  burden  of  indirect  taxation 
is  also  very  high,  as,  for  instance,  in  England.  But  the  compari- 
son thus  instituted  is  quite  delusive." 

He  proceeds  to  prove  this  by  an  array  of  figures,  and  concludes 
his  article  by  saying  : 

"The  provision  famine  is  likely  to  grow  more  and  more  intense. 
The  crisis  is  not  yet  passed.  Here  and  there  appear  signs  of  an 
abatement,  but  in  many  places  a  diminution  of  production  is 
threatened.  But  the  price  of  provisions  is  rising.  A  scanty  har- 
vest is  moreover  predicted,  and  bread  will  be  still  dearer." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


ITALIAN    VIEW    OF   ITALY'S    REAL    POSITION    IN    THE    TRIPLE   ALLIANCE. 

Italy  held  in  leash  by  her  German  and  Austrian  allies. 

— Fasquino  ( Turin  V 
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THE  SCHOOL-CHILD'S  BREAKFAST 

"  f ""  H  E  question  of  the  food  of  school-children  is  not  a  new  one, 
*■  tho  it  naturally  becomes  acute  only  in  the  presence  of  pov- 
erty and  ignorance,  especially  in  great  cities.  Dr.  W.  C.  Hollo- 
peter,  of  Philadelphia,  who  read  a  paper  with  t lie  above  title  be- 
fore the  American  Medical  Association  in  Convention  at  Atlantic 
City,  June  10.  1909,  is  convinced  that  the  reason  why  school-chil- 
dren often  go  unfed  to  school  is  not  that  they  have  no  food,  but 
that  the  morning  appetite  is  destroyed  by  unhygienic  surroundings. 
He  tells  us  that  foreign  nations,  and  the  English  in  particular, 
have  indulged  frequently  in  debate  on  the  underfed  school-child. 
In  April.  1005,  Sir  John  Gorst  applied  to  the  British  Government, 
in  this  regard,  the  words  of  the  Apostle  :  "They  are  ever  learning 
and  never  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth."  They  are  always. 
he  says,  appointing  royal  commissions  and  departmental  commit- 
tees on  social  questions,  but  most  frequently  tail  to  carry  out  their 
many  recommendations.  One  recent  committee  found  itself  un- 
able to  say  whether  the  British  school-child  was  or  was  not  better 
developed  now  than  forty  years  ago  :  another  insists  that  all  school- 
children should  be  thoroughly  inspected  physically  and  mentally 
and  examined,  measured,  and  weighed  semiannually.  Dr.  Hollo- 
peter  goes  on  to  s.u  : 

"While  reading  of  our  English  cousins  and  feeling  a  national 
pride  that  our  own  country  does  not  allow  a  school-child  to  thus 
suffer  and  deteriorate,  our  natural  complacency  was  given  a  rather 
rude  shock  by  the  publication  of  an  article  by  that  sociologic  writer, 
Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  implying  that  our  country  was  no  better  than 
England  or  France,  and  estimating  that  in  New  York  City  alone 
70,000  children  went  to  school  hungry.  .  .  .  The  exact  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Hunter  was  that  70,000  children  were  found  in  New 
York  schools  underfed.  .  .  .  Many  thousands  of  little  children  go 
breakfastless  to  school  at  times. 

"Butt-he  real  problem  is  much  more  extensive  than  that,  and 
embraces  that  much  more  numerous  class  of  children  who  are 
chronically  underfed,  either  because  their  food  is  insufficient  in 


PjlOtu  lij    (int    Kimst,   l'hil.H(lel|»bia.  ,    , 

DR.    W.    C.     HOLLOPETER, 

Who  finds  a  deeper  cause:  than  poverty  tor 
the  school-children's  lack  of  breakfast. 

•'.    it'."    ii  h'iiii'1- 


HUNGRY   SCHOOL  CHILDREN, 
Receiving  free  luncheons  at  an  East-Side  settlement  in  New  York  City- 
quantity,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  poor  in  quality  and 
lacking  in  nutriment. 

"  Again  we  read  from  John  Spargo's  '  Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children  ' 
that  from  cases  personally  examined  by  himself  or  by  teachers  act- 
ing under  suggestions  given  by  him,  he  found  that  of  12, 800  children, 
2.950 — or  more  than  23  per  cent. — either  had,  on  the  morning  ex- 


amined, no  breakfast,  or  a  miserably  inadequate  breakfast  of  bread, 
crullers,  or  crackers,  with  or  without  coffee  or  tea.  He  has  also 
summed  up  the  result  of  other  investigations  made  in  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago,  which  show  that  of  40,- 
746  children,  12,121 — or  34.65  percent. — had  gone  to  school  break- 
fastless or  with  nothing 
more  than  bread  with 
tea  or  coffee,  certainly  a 
very  poor  preparation  for 
the  day's  work. 

"The  animated  discus- 
sion on  the  question  of 
underfed  school-children 
which  has  been  going  on 
for  the  past  four  or  five 
years,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  has  found  its.way 
into  the  newspapers, 
chiefly  through  the  re- 
ports of  sanitary  inspec- 
tors. These  published 
statements  are  based  on 
insufficient  grounds.  The 
final  analysis  will  prove 
that  poverty,  or  the  want 
of  food,  is  not  the  real 
cause.  The  child  does 
not  usually  want  the  food 
in  the  morning.  It  is 
absurd  for  the  excited 
social  reformer  to  at- 
tempt to  supply  free 
meals  on  such  slight 
basis,  and  through  such 
erroneous  and  emotional  impressions.  It  is  also  true  that  in  every 
large  city  there  are  many  children  who  go  hungry  to  school,  and 
go  because  there  is  an  actual  lack  of  food  for  them.  This  con- 
dition is,  fortunately,  not  common  in  our  own  country.  This 
class  of  school-children  should  be  cared  fcr  by  the  proper  charit- 
able agencies  and  never  by  school  authorities. 

"Viewing  the  question  from  a  medical  standpoint,  poverty  is  not 
the  cause,  except  in  a  small  minority  of  the  cases1 
of  those  school-children  who  go  hungry.-  Alb 
physicians,  especially  those  dealing  largely  with 
children,  note  the  capricious  morning  appetites  of 
children  who  are  physically  below  normal  from  any 
one  of  many  causes — such  as  ill  health,  poor  homes, 
personal  hygiene — and  this  is  most  likely  to  occur 
with  those  living  in  city  slums  and  crowded  quar- 
ters. Any  physician  doing  dispensary  work  will 
recognize  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

"  For  several  years  I  have  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  child's  breakfast,  and  I  have  made  careful 
investigation  along  this  line  to  learn  the  actual 
truth. 

"A  large  proportion  of  the  children  if  asked 
why  they  did  not  have  breakfast  would  quickly 
reply  that  they  did  not  want  it ;  or,  if  in  the 
younger  children,  the  answer  would  be — their 
mothers  could  not  make  them  take  any.  The  true 
answer  must  be  sought  farther  back  than  the  mere 
lack  of  food,  for  this  is  frequently  abundant. 
The  true  cause  is  generally  the  personal  or  domi- 
ciliary hygiene  of  the  poorer  classes,  extending 
throughout  several  generations.  Careless  mother, 
unclean  bed-rooms,  close  and  illy  ventilated,  late 
retiring  hours,  with  heavy,  unsuitable  dinners,  a 
strong  disinclination  for  the  morning  bath.  Then 
the  child  is  hurried  off  to  school  with  little  atten- 
tion to  his  personal  comfort  in  many  ways,  be- 
sides omitting  the  breakfast." 

It  is  not  among  the  poorer  classes  alone,  the  writer  reminds  us, 
that  we  find  the  capricious  morning  appetite.  The  fault  is  found 
just  as  frequently  among  children  of  the  better  glasses.  ,  The  prac-; 
tise  of  allowing  young  children  tea  and  coffee,  stimulants,  and  rich 
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late  evening  meals,  together  with  the  excitement  of  music  and  visi- 
tors until  the  early  sleeping-hours  have  been  broken,  are  all  active 
factors,  he  says,  in  producing  unstable,  if  not  capricious  appetites. 
Under  these  conditions,  it  is  a  waste  of  public  money  to  spend 
it  for  free  meals  for  children  who  do  not  want  to  eat  and  can  not 
eat  in  the  early  morning.  With  the  object  of  corroborating  or  dis- 
proving the  correctness  of  Hunter's  and  Spargo's state- 
ments of  the  school-child's  breakfast,  Dr.  Hollopeter 
enlisted  the  services  of  about  100  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  during  the  winter.     He  tells  us: 

"  1  insisted  that  the  following  three  questions  be  asked  : 

"  (i)  Uo  you  eat  a  breakfast  ? 

"(2)  What  do  you  eat  ? 

"(3)  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  eat  ? 

"The  importance  of  truthfulness  in  our  answers 
would  rest  in  the  manner  of  the  teacher's  approach  to 
the  child.  She  must  ask  each  child  alone  and  in  strict 
confidence;  the  child  must  not  know  he  was  about  to 
be  questioned,  otherwise  the  answer  would  be  prompted 
by  his  pride  or  his  mother's  suggestion.  That  is  one 
reason  why  the  collective  answer  of  John  Spargo  is  mislead- 
ing. The  result  of  my  winter's  work  is  very  briefly  summarized 
as  follows  : 

"Of  2,169  children  interrogated — 


58  per  cent,  drank  coffee 
15  milk 

1 1  cocoa 

11  "        tea 

68  per  cent,  ate  bread 
4  rolls 


40  per  cent,  ate  eggs 

35  '  a  cereal 

5  '  potatoes 
18  '  cakes 

9  '  meat 

9  '  fruit 

6  various  other  foods. 


"Only  6  claimed  to  eat  no  breakiast  :  737  gave  the  time  con- 
sumed in  eating  as  follows  : 


2, 

50 

minutes 

128, 

20 

minutes 

i. 

8  minutes 

5. 

45 

221 , 

15 

" 

31. 

S 

3. 

35 

1, 

13 

5, 

3 

74. 

3° 

2, 

1  2 

2, 

2 

2  T  .      2  ^  1,(5,      IO  2,1 

"  In  conclusion.  While  we  can  not  draw  a  definite  result  from 
the  analysis  of  so  small  a  number  of  school-children  (2,169)  as  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  food,  taken  for  their  breakfasts,  we 
may  infer  that  the  school-child  has  a  chance — a  poor  one  indeed — 
for  a  breakfast,  and  the  reason  he  has  so  poor  a  one  is  not  because 
he  has  no  food,  but  unfortunate  surroundings  to  prepare  him  for 
his  day's  work. 

"Our  duty  as  physicians  is  to  regard  our  professional  relation 
not  ended  with  the  school-child  until  definite  instructions  be  given 


OVERSHADOWED  AERIAL  INVENTORS 

IT  is  human  nature  to  connect  one  name  and  one  only  with  every 
great  invention,  ignoring  the  services  of  the  thousands  of 
workers  who  have  contributed  to  it.  To  the  o  dinary  citizen. 
Galileo  will  always  be  "the  inventor"  of  the  telescope,  Bell,  of 


THE  "WHITE  WING." 

to  the  family  in  correcting  the  poor  home  surroundings  of  the  child 
as  to  sleeping-rooms,  personal  habits,  as  well  as  proper.food  at  a 
j^iven  time. 

"  It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  John  Spargo's  estimate  of  hungry 
children  is  erroneous  and  misleading.  This  is  due  to  the  manner 
of  his  gathering  his  information,  obtaining  it  collectively  when 
every  element  of  personal  and  family  pride  was  placed  in  view." 


THE  "JUNE  BUG"  IN  FLIGHT. 

the  telephone,  and  Edison,  of  the  phonograph.  At  present  the 
achievements  of  the  Wright  brothers  in  aviation  have  thrown  others 
into  the  shade,  yet  they  are  by  no  means  the  only  successful  fliers, 
even  in  the  United  States.  Many  will  be  surprized  to  learn  that 
there  has  existed  in  this  country  an  Aerial  Experiment  Association, 
which  has  built  four  practicable  aeroplanes  of  differing  types. 
All  have  flown  and  one  has  made  a  single  flight  of  19  miles  at  over 
40  miles  an  hour.  One  of  the  machines  made  the  first  successful 
public  flight  in  this  country,  the  earlier  experiments  of  the  Wrights 
having  been  conducted  in  secret.  The  history  and  achievements 
of  the  association  are  recounted  in  The  American  Machinist  (New 
York,  June  17)  by  G.  H.  Curtiss,  director  of  its  experiments,  and 
designer  of  some  remarkably  successful  aeroplane  motors.  The 
inception  of  the  association  is  due  to  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  of 
telephonic  fame,  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  have  been  interested 
in  aviation  for  years.  Altho  experiments  have  been  carried  on  by 
its  members  collectively,  it  was  agreed  that  each  should  build  an 
aeroplane  according  to  his  own  ideas  and  from  his  own  designs. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Red  Wing,  was  built  in  1908  by  Lieutenant 
Selfridge,  who  was  afterward  killed  in  the  unfortunate  accident  to 
Orville  Wright's  aeroplane  at  Fort  Myer.     Says  Mr.  Curtiss  : 

"By  March   11,  1908,  Aerodrome  No.  1,  Selfridge 's  Red  Wing, 
was  ready  for  trial,  built  on  lines  similar  to  the  gliders,  with  double 
superposed  surfaces,  and  in    the  class  generally   known   as  the 
'  Chanute  type. '    There  were  two  distinctive  features  in  this  design. 
The  first  was  in  the  general  principle  and  ar- 
rangement  of  the  truss  which   supported  the 
two  surfaces,  and  the  second  in  the  shape  of 
the  surfaces  themselves. 

"  The  frame  of  the  usual  double-decker  is  the 
simple  Pratt  truss,  with  parallel  upper  and 
lower  chords  and  panels  of  consequently  con- 
stant depth.  The  vertical  posts  in  this  form 
of  truss  are  held  at  two  points  only — top  and 
bottom. 

"  In  the  Red  Wing  truss,  the  upper  and 
lower  chords  were  made  converging  toward 
their  extremities,  giving  the  panels  greater 
height  in  the  center  where  the  bending  moments 
are  at  a  maximum,  and  gradually  decreasing 
in  height  toward  the  outside  panels  where  the 
bending  moments  approach  zero.  In  this  way 
the  height  of  the  truss  was  proportioned  to  the 
bending  moments  ;  and  as  the  stresses  due  to 
bending  are  by  far  the  greatest  ones  to  be  considered,  the  struc- 
tural advantage  in  having  the  chords  bowed  is  obvious 

"All  the  exposed  members  of  the  main  planes,  tail  and  bow  con- 
trol, which  were  substantially  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  flight 
were  made  of  a  fish-shaped  cross-section,  giving  a  form  of  least 
resistance  according  to  experiments  made  by  Professor  Zah'm  and 
conforming  fairly  well  to  stream-line  theory.   .   .   .   Another  feature 
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ot  the  AW  Wwg  was  the  shape  of  the  supporting  surfaces.      LTiese 
vfiy  much  like  a  bird's  wing  in  plan,  tapering  toward  the  tips 
and  at  the  same  time  decreasing  in  curvature." 

The  Re  J  11  'ing  was  mounted  on  runners  for  trials  ovei  ke.  lis 
first  flight— the  first  public  trial  of  an  American  flier— was  on  March 

12,  190S,  when  it  Hew  $19  feet  at  a  height  of  10  to  12  feet.     Shortlj 
ward  it  was  demolished  in  an  accident.      The  second  plane, 
the  White  Wing,  built  by  F.  W.  Baldwin,  followed  its  predeces- 
sor in  general  design,  but  was  larger,  heavier,  and  more  stronglj 

t.     Jt  made  its  first   flig  13  yards-— on  May  18, 

190S,  and  has  behaved  well  in  other  short  flights. 

The  third  aeroplane,  Ihe/une  Bug,  was  designed  by 
Mi.  Curtiss  himself  and  was  tried  on  June  21,  njo.s, 
whence  its  name.  Great  success  attended  this  machine, 
and  on  July  4  it  won  the  first  aeronautical  prize  in 
America,  covering  something  over  1 '4  miles.  As  .1 
result  of  experiments  with  this  tiier  it  was  found  that 
tail-surfaces  were  unnecessary  and  the  fourth  machine — 
McCurdy  *s  S;/: ■,  /  Dart — was  made  tailless  and  with  a 
more  powerful  motor.     Of  it  Mr.  Curtiss  says  : 

" "The  Silver  Dart  measured  49  feet  from  tip  to  tip. 
The  front  control  was  placed  farther  forward  and  no 
•  tail  was  used.  This  change  made  quite  a  difference  in 
the  controlling  of  the  machine,  making  it  most  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  the  forward  control.  In  fact  in  the  first  few 
flights,  until  the  operator  learned  the  sensitiveness  of  the  control, 
the  flight  was  in  a  wavy  line,  first  shooting  upward  and  then  dart- 
ing downward.  This,  however,  was  overcome  after  the  aviator 
had  gained  experience  with  the  machine 

"The  beginning  of  the  new  year,  1909,  saw  this  machine  packed 
and  shipped  to  liaddeck,  Nova  Scotia,  to  be  tested  further  over 
the  ice.  .  .  .  Much  was  expected  of  this  machine  and  she  has  not 
failed  to  show  her  quality.  The  first  flight  ever  made  in  Canada 
by  a  flying-machine  proved  to  be  that  of  the  Silver  Dart  of  y2 
mile.  On  the  same  afternoon,  during  February,  Mr.  McCurdy 
successfully  flew  his  machine  4^  miles.  During  the  same  week 
longer  flights  were  made  of  9,  15,  and  19  miles;  elevation  about 
40  feet.     The  last,  19  mdes,  has  been  her  longest  to  date,  but  by 


each  member  of  the  association,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Hell,  have  made  flights.  The  association,  therefore,  came  to  a 
close  March  31,  1900." 


THE  SECRET  OF  FACIAL  EXPRESSION 


IN  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Scientific  and  Artistic  Study 
of  Facial  Mimicry,"  contributed  to  the  Revue   Scientifique 
(Paris)  bj   Dr.  Nathalie  Fedoroff,  the  author  traces  tin-  history  of 


All  of  the  illustrations  with  this  article  are  used  by  the  courtesy  of  "  The  American  Machinist,"  New  York  City 

PARTIAL  LENGTHWISE  VIEW  OF  THE  "SILVER  DART.' 


no  means  is  she  restricted  from  going  any  distance.     On  this  oc- 
casion she  was  brought  down  owing  to  the  severe  cold  suffered  by 

the  aviator 

"The  object  of  the  Aerial  Experiment  Association  at  the  time 
of  its  organization  was  to  fly  a  successful  flying-machine  and  get 
into  the  air.     This  object  has  been  more  than  accomplished.     A 


THE  "SILVER   DART"   IN    FLIGHT. 

the  study  of  expression  and  states  her  conclusion  that  facial  move- 
ments may  be  brought  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  will,  so 
that  not  only  may  an  actor  imitate  emotion  exactly,  but  faults  of 
expression  may  be  corrected  by  those  who  have  the  necessary 
patience  and  application.     We  read  : 

"The  face  is  like  a  book  on  which  are  printed,  more  or  less  tem- 
porarily, the  feelings  that  agitateour  minds,  the  thoughts  that  pass 
through  our  heads  or  dwell  within  us,  the  passions  that  lead  us. 
Merely  to  glance  at  a  person,  merely  to  examine  his  features,  gives 
us  information,  rarely  deceitful,  about  his  mental  state;  we  thus, 
judge  of  his  intelligence,  his  good-will,  his  moral  qualities.  We 
are  all  physiognomists  in  different  degrees;  that  is  to  say,  we  are 
capable  of  forming  an  opinion  of  our  fellows  before  we  have  ex- 
changed with  them  the  slightest  word.  .  .  ..';'. 
"On  what  does  this  marvelous  faculty  of 
facial  expression  depend  ?  On  very  simple 
phenomena,  which  only  anatomy  and  physiology 
are  able  to  explain  ;  they  are  caused,  in  fact,  by 
the  working  of  the  nerves  and  muscles.  The 
latter  act  and  contract  under  the  influence  of 
the  orders  transmitted  by  the  former  from  the 
brain.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  therefore!  the 
brain,  the  seat  of  the  mind  and  intellectual 
faculties,  which  holds  under  its  immediate  con- 
trol the  play  of  the  facial  muscles,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  physiognomy.  We  may  thus  under- 
stand, without  other  preliminary  examination, 
the  close  relationship  between  this  latter  and  the 
divers  impressions  received  by  the  nerve 
centers. 

"  The  child,  before  he  knows  our  language  and 
is  able  himself  to  articulate  a  single  word,  un- 
derstands very  well  the  facial  movements, which, 
in  spite  of  ourselves,  accompany  our  conversa- 
tion. This  fact  is  interesting  from  more  than 
one  standpoint;  it  makes  us  think  that  facial 
expression  was  the  sole  means  of  communica- 
tion between  primitive  men,  before  the  in- 
vention of  language  ;  our  present  facial  move- 
ment,  whose  role  is  of  course  secondary,  com- 
pared with  that  of  articulate  speech,  is  thus 
only  the  survival  of  an  ancient  stage  .  .  .  which 

is  reproduced  in  every  child  before  he  is  able  to  talk 

"  Expression  is  determined  by  the  play  of  the  facial  muscles  .  .  . 
which  constitute  a  very  special  system.  They  are  small,  flat,  and 
are  attached  to  he  skin,  which  is  displaced  by  their  contraction, 
sliding,  changing  its  surface,  folding  or  wrinkling  in  one  place 
and  smoothing   out    in  another.      Such  changes,  jttowientary  tho 


successful  flying-machine  has  been  built  according  to  the  plans  of.     they    may    be.   modify    the    expression    deeply.  -  The -ingenious 
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investigations  of  Duchenne,  of  Boulogne,  give  us  information 
regarding  the  physiologic  mechanism  of  these  modifications.  .  .  . 
His  method,  then  new  to  science,  consisted  in  provoking  the  con- 
traction of  various  muscles  separately  by  exciting  them  electrically, 
and  then  photographing  the  resulting  expression 

"Every  expression — attention,  astonishment,  reflection,  laugh- 
ter, grief,  anger,  good-will,  malice,  etc. — is  thus  found  to  be 
determined  by  the  play  of  special  muscles.  Most  often,  the  con- 
traction of  a  single  muscle  is  sufficient  to  express  a  state  of  mind, 
a  feeling,  an  emotion,  or  a  passion  ;  it  is  not  necessary  to  modify 
all  the  features  to  give  to  the  face  the  appearance  of  grief,  gaiety, 
attention,  etc.  Each  of  these  sentiments  or  psychologic  states  is 
painted  on  the  visage  by  a  slight  modification  of  the  eye  or  the  lip 
alone.  Each  expression  has  its  note — exact,  precise,  unique,  pro- 
duced by  a  single  local  modification,  which  seems  to  be  reflected 
over  the  whole  physiognomy. 

"  l-.vperience  shows  that  grief  is  exprest  chiefly  by  a  special 
muscle  that  raises  and  wrinkles  the  eyebrow ;  to  these  displace- 
ments seem  to  be  added  changes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  but 
this  is  only  apparent.  On  certain  photographs  in  Duchenne's  at- 
las, which  express  grief,  the  mouth  would  appear  to  be  contracted 
as  well  as  the  eyebrow,  but  if  the  upper  part  of  the  face  be  covered 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  mouth  is  in  perfect  rest.  This  optical 
illustration  is  comparable  to  that  obtained  in  the  simultaneous 
contrast  of  colors  .  .  .  the  neighborhood  of  a  region  modified  by 
an  expression  of  any  kind  seems  to  give  another  aspect  to  the  whole 
physiognomy." 

Duchenne,  we  are  told,  remained  quite  unknown,  even  in  France, 
until  Darwin  published  his  remarkable  work  on  "The  Expression 
of  Emotion  in  Man  and  Animals,"  taking  Duchenne's  work  as  a 
basis.  Duchenne  had  shown  how  the  face  expresses  grief  ;  Dar- 
win sought  to  ascertain  why — the  reason  for  the  phenomenon.  He 
concluded  that  movements  of  expression  on  the  face  are  gestures 
corresponding  to  the  accomplishment  of  certain  functions  of  use 
to  the  organism.  A  third  step  was  taken  by  Jose  Frappa,  a  French 
artist,  in  his  book  on'  "Human  Physiognomy,"  where  he  analyzes 
very  closely  the  modifications  undergone  by  the  face  under  the 
influence  of  sensations. and  passions,  relying  on  observation  of  the 
countenance  in  a  state  of  mobility.     Says  the  writer  : 

*  Frappa  insists  on  the  fact  that  our  muscles  of  expression  may 


become  absolutely  dependent  on  our  will,  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  simulate  with  exactness  all  the  expressive  varieties  of  gaiety, 
sadness,  indignation,  good-will,  or  tenderness.  Duchenne,  on  the 
contrary,  held  that  one  could  not  simulate  laughter,  for  instance, 
with  perfect  exactness." 

Dr.  Fedoroff  is  of  Frappa's  opinion  and  she  tells  us,  therefore, 
that  faults  of  expression,  pronunciation,  movement,  etc.,  are  easy 
to  cure,  provided  one  will  give  to  the  matter  the  necessary  amount 
of  attention  and  work. — Translation  wade  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


CHEMICAL  IMITATIONS  OF  PLANT 
GROWTH 

^HE  interest  in  chemical  experiments  resulting  in  forms  re- 

*~       sembling  plants  has  usually  manifested  itself  in  a  wrong 

direction.     As  is  often  the  case,  the  most  obvious  and  striking 

thing  in  a  phenomenon  is  not  the  most  valuable.     The  interesting 


SPHERE-LIKE   TERMINALS    OK  THE   GROWTH 


A    PLANT-LIKE    CHEMICAL   GROWTH    ENDING    IN    SPHERES. 

thing  about  these  chemical  forms  is,  not  that  they  resemble  vege- 
tation, which  is  only  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  that  they 
throw  light  on  many  of  the  processes  of  solution,  which  appear  to 
be  the  same,  both  in  action  and  results,  in  living  and  non-living 
bodies.  The  formation  of  these  "growths  "  depends  on  what  is 
known  as  osmotic  pressure,  or  the  force  with  which  solutions  press 
against  permeable  membranes  in  contact  with  them.  The  bearing 
of  this  on  the  phenomena  is  discust  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Knowledge  and  Scietitijic  Arews  (London,  June).  The  writer 
quotes  Mr.  W.  C.  D.  Whetham  as  saying  in  a  recent  book  that 
while  "the  whole  question  of  solution  and  its  attendant  phenom- 
ena may  appear  of  small  account "  to  the  inexperienced — 

"Yet  the  study  of  these  phenomena  and  the  unraveling  of  their 
intricate  connections  are  of  fundamental  importance.  .  .  .  More 
and  more  the  reactions  of  inorganic  substances,  whether  liquid  or 
solid,  are  referred  to  their  properties  in  a  state  of  solution,  while 
every  process  of  life  to  be  examined  by  the  biologist  seems  capable 
of  interpretation  only  through  attention  to  the  conditions  thereby 
involved.  Moreover,  most  chemical  actions,  especially  those  ex- 
amined easily  in  the  laboratory,  occur  between  substances  one  or 
more  of  which  are  actually  in  the  liquid  state  ;  while  the  applica- 
tion of  physical  conceptions  to  the  problems  of  living  matter  chiefly 
depends  on  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  physics  and  chemis- 
try for  ordinary  solutions." 

Some  curious  and  interesting  results  which  have  followed  from 
the  study  of  the  interplay  of  solutions  appear  in  photographs  made 
in  the  laboratory  of  Professor  Leduc,  of  Nantes,  France,  some  of 
which  have  already  been  reproduced  in  these  columns.  Those 
given  herewith  were  sent  to  the  paper  named  above  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Gradenwitz,  who  is  quoted  as  follows  regarding  them  : 

"Professor  Leduc  having  introduced  a  drop  of  sugar  solution 
containing  traces  of  potassium  ferrocyanid  into  a  dilute  copper- 
sulfate  solution,  found,  as  Traube  had  found,  that  the  drop  of 
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solution  covered  itself  with  a  copper-ferrocyanid  membrane, 
pervious  to  water  but  impervious  to  sugar.  Physical  conditions 
similar  to  those  in  a  naturally  germinating  cell,  within  which  there 
is  high  osmotic  pressure  and  Strong  cohesion,  were  thus  obtained, 
the  contact  of  the  potassium  ferrocyanid  with  the  copper  sulfate 
producing  a  semipervious  sheath.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
difference  in  osmotic  pressure  between  the  drop  and  the  liquid  into 
which  it  is  immersed,  the  water  would  percolate  through  the  sur- 
rounding membrane  which  the  sugar  was  un- 
able to  traverse.  The  cell  would  thus  grow 
on.  while,  after  the  lapse  of  some  minutes, 
from  some  point  of  its  surface  would  spring 
up  a  bud.  This  would  be  surrounded  imme- 
:ly  by  a  copper-ferrocyanid  membrane. 
On  the  top  of  this  bud  would  be  produced 
another  bud,  and  on  this  a  third  one.  and  so 
•on,  each  bud  constituting  a  cell,  all  of  which 
would  arrange  themselves  slowly  in  a  contin- 
row,  forming  a  hollow  rod.  the  length  of 
which  would  exceed  by  more  than  ten  times 
the  diameter  of  the  original  cell,  of  which 
the  others  were  offsprings.  The  artificial 
cells  absorbed  from  the  surrounding  medium 
the  substance  required  for  their  growth,  and 
thus  produced  the  bulky  growths  exhibited. 

"A  droplet  would  sometimes  be  projected 
in  the  course  of  the  experiment,  being 
entirely  detached  from  the  original  drop,  in 
order  afterward  to  grow  on  and  give  off  buds 
and  growing  rods,  which  finally  produced  a 
form  similar  to  the  original  one.  At  the 
recent  exhibition  of  the  French  Physical  So- 
ciety, Professor  Leduc  showed  a  number  of 
examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  diffusion 
of  solutions  could  be  made  to  assume  not  only 
plant  forms,  but  decorative  patterns. 

"The  following  particulars  will  enable  any  one  to  obtain  similar 
figures  of  diffusion  :  On  a  glass  plate  are  poured  out  5  cubic  cen- 
timeters of  a  10-per-cent.  gelatin  solution  to  which  has  been  added 
a  drop  of  a  saturated  solution  of  different  composition  (preferably 
ammonium  chlorid,  bromid,  or  iodid).  On  the  gelatin  thus  pre- 
pared are  arranged  symmetrically  some  drops  of  various  solutions, 
such  as  calcium  nitrate,  silver  nitrate,  potassium  citrate.  If  this 
plate  be  allowed  to  rest  on  a  horizontal  surface  the  liquid  drops 
are  seen  to  diffuse  gradually,  generating  the  most  surprizing  effects 
of  form  and  color.  Care  should  be  taken  to  protect  the  plate  when 
drying  against  any  shock  ;  the  picture  is  eventually  glued  on  paste- 
board, like  a  photographic  print,  in  order  to  be  used  in  practise  as 
decorative  pattern.  Certain  substances  will  produce  by  their 
diffusion  lines  of  equal  distance — alternately  transparent  and 
opaque — the  thickness  of  which  varies  from  some  tenths  to  less 
than  ygVir  of  a  millimeter.  If  their  thickness  is  intermediary  be- 
tween TJ5  and  TQ^  millimeters,  the  patterns  are  full  of  networks 
of  lines,  and  rectilinear  or  circular  gratings,  giving  the  most  splen- 
didly colored  diffraction  spectra,  are  easily  obtained." 


POWER   FROM   RIVER-IMPROVEMENT 

P*HE  unusual  sight  may  soon  be  witnessed  of  huge  turbines 
■*-       rotated  by  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  passing  from  the  up- 
per to  the  lower  level  of  a  great  lock  built  originally  by  the  United 
States  C.overnment  for  quite  another  purpose.     The  dam  is  one  of 
two  erected  to  improve  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  just  above 
St.  Paul,  but  an  exhaustive  investigation  just 
completed  by  a  commission   of  government 
engineers,    acting   with    local    officers,    city 
officials    of   St.  Paul  and    Minneapolis,   and 
prominent  business   men,    has  demonstrated 
that  15,000  horse-power  of  electrical  energy 
can  be  developed  there  by  the  expenditure  of 
an    additional   $250,000.     We   quote   from   a 
circular  sent  out  by  the    Consolidated   Pub- 
licity bureau  of  St.  Paul,  which  says  : 


MAJOR   C   s.    K  ICI1  E, 

United  States  Engineer  in  charge  of  upper 
Mississippi  improvement  work 


"  The  ( rovernment  makes  the  unusual  propo- 
sition that  it  will  permit  the  use  of  power  at 
the  lock,  provided  the  two  cities  or  other 
interests  will  bear  the  additional  cost.  That 
the  power  will  be  used  is  already  settled. 
Whether  it  will  be  used  by  a  private  power 
company,  or  used  jointly  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota  and  the  two  adjacent  cities,  is  a 
question  which  will  be  determined  by  a  joint 
commission  composed  of  three  men  named 
by  Governor  Johnson  and  three  by  each  of 
the  two  mayors. 

"The  Government  has  completed  one  lock 
and  dam,  and  party  completed  the  second,  or 
lower  of  the  two.  To  develop  the  power 
the  second  dam  must  be  raised  15  feet,  utilizing  present  founda- 
tions and  the  work  already  completed.  This  will  provide  a  30-foot 
clam,  raising  a  large  head  of  water  and  developing  enormous  power. 
The  State  is  already  interested  and  wishes  a  part  of  the  power  for 
use  at  the  State  University  near  the  State  Agricultural  School, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  the  State  fair 
grounds.  The  Government  requires  1,000  horse-power,  and  the 
two  cities  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  need  of  the  balance. 

"The  Government's  proposition,  while  it  does  not  establish  a 
precedent,  is  unusual  and  the  proposed  improvement  will  be  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  Northwestern  United  States.  The  investi- 
gations prove  that  the  power  can  be  developed  at  exceptionally  low 
cost.  The  most  important  problems  now  to  be  faced  are  the  divi- 
sion of  the  expenses  and  the  division  of  power  to  be  developed  as 
between  the  Government,  State,  and  the  cities.  The  partnership 
in  power,  while  novel,  has  been  proven  feasible.  The  power  plant 
when  built  will  be  only  a  short  distance  from  Fort  Snelling,  an 
immense  military  post,  and  convenient  both  to  the  State  institu- 
tions and  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  .  .  .  The  report  of  the 
joint  commission  will  be  made  to  the  board 
of  engineers,  after  which  the  project  will 
be  referred  to  Washington.  Legislation  will 
be  required  before  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis 
will  be  ableto  participate  in  the  cost." 


THE  LOWER  LOCK  AT  ST.  PAUL. 
Which  it  is  proposed  to  raise  15  feet  to  supply  15,000  horse-power  of  electrical  energy. 


"Pipe-line  connections  have  been  completed  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  pipe  oil  from  the  Oklahoma  wells 
to  New  York  harbor,"  says  The  American  Machinist 
(New  York,  June  17).  "Oil  has  been  started  on  the 
long  journey  of  1,500  miles.  This  is  the  longest  pipe- 
line in  existence  in  the  United  States,  and  indeed  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  probable  that  much  oil  from  the  Mid- 
continent  district  will  be  brought  to  the  seaboard  at 
present,  and  the  completion  of  the  line  seems  to  be 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  provision  for  the  future,  or  for 
emergencies  which  may  arise.  Oklahoma  has  the 
most  active  oil -field  in  the  country  at  present; 
moreover,  its  production  is  increasing,  while 
that  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  is  decreasing. 
It  may  not  be  long  before  the  western  wells  wil! 
be  called  upon  to  supply  the  seaboard  and  export 
demand." 
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JOHN    CALVIN, 

Whose  fourth  centenary  is  celebrated  at  Geneva  on 
July  10. 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  CALVIN 

THAT  the  teachings  of  Calvin  are  not  paramount  in  the  relig- 
ious thinking  at  the  fourth  centenary  of  his  birth  is  recog- 
nized by  the  generality  of  the  religious  press.  The  tendency  of 
our  age,  observes  a  writer  in  The  Christian  Intelligencer  (Ref. 
Ch..  New  York),  is  to  discredit  the  old  and  welcome  the  new. 

There  are  not 
lacking,  however, 
defenders  of  the 
sage  of  Geneva, 
who  contradict  the 
current  impeach- 
ments  that  he 
lacked  the  softer 
graces,  that  he  was 
narrow  and  illiber- 
al, thai  he  scorned 
beauty  and  taught 
asceticism,  that  he 
burned  Servetus 
and  yoked  the  hu 
man  race  with  a 
monstrous  doctrine 
of  "election." 
These  charges  are 
met  by  the  Rev. 
Hector  Hall,  D.D., 
who  categorically 
answers  them  in 
the  New  York  Ob- 
server (Pres.).  It  is  at  once  admitted  by  the  writer  that  "the 
softer  graces  are  inconspicuous  in  his  writings,"  but — 

"  He  was  the  trusted  and  admired  companion  and  counselor  of 
the  noblest,  bravest,  best  spirits  of  his  time,  and  was  by  them 
ranked  as  their  beloved  leader.  Now,  to  be  judged  by  his  con- 
temporaries, who  best  knew  him,  as  in  learning  and  piety  and  good 
works  the  most  learned  and  pious  and  loving,  as  also  the  most 
heroic,  man  of  his  age  and  generation,  is  surely  as  much  as  can  be 
fairly  expected  of  any  man.  No  man,  even  among  ourselves,  can 
ever  be  much  more  than  the  greatest  and  best  man  of  his  own  day ; 
and  it  is  not  yet  given  to  any  man  to  be  impeccable." 

It  will  even  be  difficult  to  sustain  the  charge  that  he  was  narrow 
and  illiberal  in  his  theology,  declares  the  writer,  saying: 

"Often,  for  the  care  of  all  the  churches  was  laid  upon  his  heart, 
he  was  heard  counseling  and  exhorting  his  over-zealous  brethren 
not  to  press  to  an  issue  small  matters  of  Church  order  and  govern- 
ment, not  to  produce  discussion  and  division  on  non-essentials  in 
ritual  even  where  doctrine  was  involved.  He  severely  rebuked 
the  preacher  of  Sauve  for  creating  a  scandal  by  his  reformatory 
excesses  :  'We  speak  of  the  foobsh  deed  which  was  performed  at 
Suave  in  burning  idols  and  pulling  down  a  cross.  We  are  very 
much  surprized  at  such  temerity  in  a  man  whose  duty  it  was  to 
moderate  and  restrain  others.'  With  not  less  severity  he  reproved 
the  English  refugees  at  Frankfort  for  stirring  up  contentions  over 
mere  matters  of  forms  and  ceremonies." 

His  writings,  it  is  urged,  even  testify  to  the  contrary  of  the 
charge  that  "he  frowned  on  the  small  enjoyments  and  pleasures 
of  life."     Dr.  Hall  supports  his  contention  in  this  wise  : 

"Take,  for  example,  this  from  his 'Chapter  on  Christian  Liberty' 
in  the 'Institutes' :  'Ivory  and  gold,  and  riches  of  all  kinds,  are  cer- 
tain blessings  of  divine  Providence,  not  only  permitted,  but  ex- 
pressly designed  for  the  use  of  man  ;  nor  are  we  anywhere  pro- 
hibited to  laugh,  or  to  be  satisfied  with  food,  or  to  annex  new 
possessions  to  those  already  enjoyed  by  ourselves  or  by  our  ances- 
tors, or  to  be  delighted  with  musical  harmony,  or  to  drink  wine.' 

"A  lover  of  music,  he  introduced  song  into  the  order  of  public 
worship,  and  engaged  a  music-master  to  train  choirs  of  children 


in  the  city.  With  the  sound  judgment  characteristic  of  him  he  de- 
clared a  principle  which  it  were  well  that  our  choruses  and  con- 
gregations should  thoughtfully  consider:  'We  must  iX  all  times 
take  heed  lest  the  ear  should  be  more  attentive  to  the  harmony  of 
the  sound  than  the  soul  to  the  hidden  meaning  of  the  words.' 

"It  has  been  complained  to  his  discredit  that  he  had  no  eye  for 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  nature.  [In]  Geneva,  with  its  beautiful 
lake  margined  around  with  gardens  of  vines,  with  a  magnificent 
guardianship  on  every  side  of  mountain  heights,  Mont  Blanc  the 
monarch  of  all,  Calvin  lived  for  twenty-five  years  in  a  home  where 
from  the  window  of  his  study  he  could  look  out  on  the  glorious 
assemblage  every  day  of  his  life.  Yet,  tho  he  wrote  more  books 
and  more  letters  than  any  man  of  his  time,  he  appears  never  to 
have  made  any  reference  to  his  matchless  surroundings  of  beauty 
and  grandeur.  Mont  Blanc  he  not  so  much  as  once  mentions. 
And  for  that  he  has  been  reproached.  But  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
men  who  are  fleeing  for  their  lives  make  occasional  halts  to  admire 
the  scenery,  or  who  are  in  daily  apprehension  of  the  assassin 
write  descriptive  pieces  for  their  amusement.  Calvin  lived  under 
the  constant  threat  of  his  sanguinary  enemies.  Besides,  his  days 
and  hours  were  incessantly  filled  with  manifold  pressing  cares, 
more  perhaps  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man.  He  had 
no  time  save  for  love  and  duty  for  all  the  churches.  But  it  was 
he,  John  Calvin,  who  made  it  possible  for  those  majestic  scenes  to 
be  haunted  and  admired  in  all  the  centuries  since.  This  third 
charge  is  thus  disposed  of." 

The  most  merciless  of  all  the  charges,  we  are  told,  is  that  Cal- 
vin taught  the  "decretum  horribile" — the  doctrine  of  election. 
Calvin,  it  is  admitted,  believed  in  election  as  applying  to  infants 
as  well  as  adults,  but  he  did  not  believe  that  baptism  was  indis- 
pensable to  salvation — a  teaching  still  profest  in  both  Catholic 
and  some  Protestant  churches.     We  read  : 

"From  the  Book  of  Common  Order,  sometimes  called  Knox's 
Liturgy,  of  date  1556,  Geneva  :  'Yet  is  not  his  outward  act  of  Bap- 
tism of  such  necessity  that  the  lack  thereof  should  be  hurtful  to 
their  (the  children's)  salvation.' 

"From  the  Second  Scots'  Confession,  1580,  Edinburgh:  'In 
special,  we  detest  and  refuse  the  usurped  authority  of  that  Roman 


CALVIN  S    PULPIT    AT  GENEVA. 


Antichrist  .  .  .  his  cruel  judgment  against  infants  departing  with- 
out  the  sacrament,  his  absolute  necessity  of  baptism.' 

"  From  the  Confession  of  Faith,  1647,  London  :  'Grace  and  sal- 
vation are  not  so  inseparably  annexed  unto  it  (baptism)  as  that  no 
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MONUMENT   AT  GENEVA  TO  THE  FRENCH    REFORMERS  OF   THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

The  inscriptions  and  sculpture-. of  has  relief  on  the  granite  wall  recall  the  memorable  events  of  the  Calvinistic  Reformation.  The  central  statues  are  of 
Calvin,  Farel,  Beza  and  Knox.  Other  figures  seen  along  the  wall  are  William  The  Silent,  Cromwell,  Coligny,  one  or  two  founders  of  New  England,  one 
of  the  Reformers  of  Hungary,  and  Frederick  William  of  Brandenburg       The  cornerstone  has  just  been  laid. 


person  cori  be  regenerated  or  saved   without  it,  or  that  all  that  art 
baptized  r.re  undoubtedly  regenerated.' 

"The  first  of  these  creeds  was  drawn  up  under  the  direct  aus- 
pices of  Calvin,  and  the  two  others  represent  the  school  of  which 
he  was  the  leader,  and  they  prove  distinctly  that  Geneva  was  a 
kinder  mother  of  children  than  either  Rome  or  Canterbury,  or 
than  either  Edinburgh  or  New  York  when  they  so  far  forget  them- 
selves as  to  forsake  their  Calvinistic  faith." 

For  the  defense  of  Calvin  as  an  educator  Dr.  Hall  quotes  tin- 
words  of  the  historian  Bancroft  to  this  effect : 

"  Reprobating  and  lamenting  his  adhesion  to  the  cruel  doctrine 
which  all  Christendom  had  for  centuries  implicitly  received,  we 
may,  as  republicans,  remember  that  Calvin  was  not  only  the 
founder  of  a  sect,  but  foremost  among  the  most  efficient  of  modern 
republican  legislators.  More  truly  benevolent  to  the  human  race 
than  Solon,  more  self-denying" than  Lycurgus,  the  genius  of  Calvin 
infused  enduring  elements  into  the  institutions  of  Geneva,  and 
made  it  for  the  modern  world  the  impregnable  fortress  of  popular 
liberty,  the  fertile  seed-plot  of  democracy. 

"  We  boast  of  our  common  schools ;  Calvin  was  the  father  of 
popular  education,  the  inventor  of  the  system  of  free  schools.  We 
are  proud  of  the  free  States  that  fringe  the  Atlantic.  The  pil- 
grims of  Plymouth  were  Calvinists ;  the  best  influence  in  South 
Carolina  came  from  the  Calvinists  of  France  ;  William  Penn  was 
the  disciple  of  the  Huguenots;  the  ships  from  Holland  that  first 
brought  colonists  to  Manhattan  were  filled  with  Calvinists.  He 
who  will  not  honor  the  memory  and  respect  the  influence  of  Calvin 
knows  but  little  of  the  origin  of  American  liberty." 

Upon  which  Dr.  Hall  concludes  : 

"  It  is  not  usual  with  us  to  identify  our  eminent  men  with  that 
which  was  least  or  which  was  less  creditable  in  their  lives,  but 
with  that  which  was  noblest  and  most  bounteous.  No  one  would 
deem  the  warts  on  his  face  the  most  significant  matter  to  mention 
in  speaking  of  Cromwell,  or  that  his  unhappy  marriages  were  the 
most  distinguishing  achievement  of  him  who  wrote  the  'Defense 
of  the  People  of  England'  and  'Paradise  Lost,'  or  that  the  occa- 
sional use  of  language  that  now  no  gentleman  would  use  was  the 
most  memorable  trait  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  Why,  then, 
in  silence  allow  the  enemy — whether  Libertine,  Unitarian,  or 
Laodicean,  to  identify  Calvin  with  Servetus  or  with  the  'decretum 
horribile'  without  informing  the  uninstructed  mind  or  silencing 
the  scurrilous  tongue,  by  yourself  identifying  that  great  man  with 
our  republican  institutions,  with  our  common  free  schools,  with 
liberty  of  conscience,  with  Bible  circulation,  with  the  rise  and  prog- 
ress of  modern  literature,  with  the  nobility  of  man,  with  all  that 
has  made  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth  great,  and  which  has  en- 


abled them  until  this  day  to  maintain  their  superior  greatness  over 

all  the  other  nations  which  did  not  welcome  John  Calvin?" 


RICH   CHURCHGOERS 

A  MONG  the  sins  of  the  plutocrats  it  seems  that  non-church- 
**■  going  can  not  hold  a  place.  This  is  discovered  at  least  to 
i  he  satisfaction  of  The  Home  Herald  (Chicago)  which  was  spurred 
to  an  investigation  by  the  pessimistic  declaration  of  "a  preacher 
one  of  our  large  city  churches"  that  not  fifty  of  this  city's  rich 
men  could  be  found  attending  church.  The  Home  Herald took 
up  the  challenge  and  addrest  a  number  of  prominent  clergymen. 
Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  in  one  of  the  last  letters  he  ever  wrote, 
asserted  that  he  didn't  know  many  rich  men,  but  "as  it  happens 
all  that  I  do  know,  have  been  very  regular  attendants  at  church." 
Dr.  Parkhurst  and  Dr.  MacArthur,  of  New  York,  supported  in  the 
main  this  assertion,  the  former  writing  : 

"  Almost  all  of  those  who,  in  this  city,  are  phenomenally  wealthy 
and  whose  names  are  widely  known — such  as  Rockefeller,  the 
Vanderbilts,  the  Goulds,  the  Morgans,  and  the  Kennedys — and  I 
might  add  the  names  of  several  representative  families  such  as 
the  Dodges,  the  Jameses,  the  Jesups,  the  Hartleys,  and  the 
Stokeses — three  or  four  of  whom  are  recently  deceased — who  not 
only  attend  church  but  are  contributors  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
church." 

~  Dr.  F.  W.  Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago,  writes:  "The  strongest  men 
in  this  city  financially  and  socially  are  in  the  churches."  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Mills,  of  St.  Louis,  finds  in  his  congregation  "a number 
of  men  of  large  wealth  in  positions  of  leadership  in  St.  Louis." 
Dr.  Dewey,  of  Minneapolis,  says  :  "Yesterday  two  of  the  richest 
men  in  this  community,  engaged  in  a  business  of  world-wide  scope, 
were  in  my  congregation,  and  they  are  habitual  and  active  attend- 
ants at  divine  services." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  J.  Burdette,  of  Los  Angeles,  seems  to  find  rich 
men  enough,  but  thinks  they  have  forgotten  their  pocket-books. 
He  writes : 

"The  impressions  vary  according  to  circumstances.  When  I 
look  down  at  the  two  or  three  thousand  people  in  my  congregation, 
and  see  how  they  are  drest,  and  especially  contemplate  the  display 
of  up-to-date  hats,  1  think  I  am  preaching  to  a  congregation  of 
millionaires.  When  the  collection-basket  comes  back  I  have  the 
impression  I  have  been  preaching  a  charity  sermon  at  the  county 
almshouse.  " 
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A  PROBLEM  FOR  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

AN  issue  confronts  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  this  country  which,  some 
think,  can  not  long  be  evaded.  Can  the  Association  retain 
the  "evangelical  test"  upon  which  it  was  founded  and  yet  con- 
tinue the  social  and  educational  work  which  has  so  greatly  devel- 
oped within  its  boundaries  in  recent  years?  To-day,  asserts  the 
Chicago  Interior,  "the  Association  in  the  great  American  cities 
draws  a  considerable — and  apparently  essential — portion  of  its 
required  funds  from  donors  by  whose  sentiments  and  opinions  it 
professes  itself  unwilling  to  be  influenced  at  all."  When  the  Asso- 
ciation began,  it  is  pointed  out,  its  one  purpose  was  "to  persuade 
young  men  to  receive  spiritual  salvation  through  Jesus  Christ," 
and  to  secure  the  perpetuation  of  that  object  the  so-called  "evan- 
gelical test"  was  adopted  "by  the  application  of  which  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  Association  would  hold  spiritual  saivation  to  the 
forefront."     But  the  method  failed,  says  this  writer  : 

"The  sociological  turn  in  religious  thought  and  activity  coming 
at  the  same  moment  with  the  upleap  of  crowded  American  cities, 
forced  on  the  attention  of  Association  leaders  the  need  of  provi- 
ding centers  where  young  men  might  be  drawn  together  socially 
away  from  temptations  of  saloons  and  dens  of  vice. 

"The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  therefore  in  a  brief 
space  underwent  a  great  transformation,  expanding  from  an  agency 
mainly  evangelistic  to  an  agency  predominantly  social. 

"The  men  who  felt  this  need  and  effected  this  change  did  not 
.for  a  moment  believe  that  they  were  doing  anything  which  would 
throw  into  the  background  the  primitive  soul-saving  purpose  of 
the  Association.  Instead  they  expected  very  decidedly  that  young 
men  brought  into  the  Association  by  its  social  appeal  would  be 
thereby  all  the  more  readily  affected  for  personal  faith  in  Jesus. 

"And  this  anticipated  result  would  doubtless  be  completely  real- 
ized except  for  the  intervention  of  a  second  factor  not  foreseen 
even  by  the  wisest  statesmen  of  the  movement — the  enormous  finan- 
cial demands  falling  on  the  Association  by  reason  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding patronage  of  its  social  features. 

"Its  athletic  and  educational  privileges  grew  of  a  sudden  so 
vastly  popular  with  young  men  that  the  Association  everywhere 
found  itself  obliged  to  erect  more  commodious  buildings. 

"And  the  cost  of  those  larger  buildings  in  every  case  proved 
greater  than  the  Association  could  reasonably  hope  to  raise  from 
donors  who  came  within  the  'evangelical  test.'  So  likewise  the 
increased  expense  of  maintaining  this  greater  equipment  exceeded 
any  probable  income  from  orthodox-church  people." 

In  this  dilemma  the  city  Associations  have  been  compelled  to 
ask  money  from  men  out  of  sympathy  with  those  ideas  of  men's 
needs  and  Christ's  saving  power  on  which  the  Association  was  at 
the  beginning  founded.     Says  this  writer: 

"And  in  order  to  get  money  from  such  men — Romanists,  Jews) 
ethical  culturists,  infidels,  and  indifferents — the  Association  has 
been  obliged  to  put  forward  its  social  usefulness  as  its  plea*  and 
hold  back  the  original  ultimate  purpose  of  those  social  activities — 
the  persuasion  of  men  to  individual  trust  in  a  saving  Christ. 

"Indeed,  there  are  probably  few  cities  where  Unitarians,  Roman- 
ists, and  Hebrews  are  not  explicitly  promised  by  Association 
agents  that  the  Association's  opportunities  of  influence  shall  not 
be  used  in  any  degree  to  affect  the  religious  conceptions  of  young 
men  coming  from  families  of  these  respective  faiths. 

"Undoubtedly  many  Associations  still  hope  to  keep  up  a  stout 
evangelical  emphasis  for  the  evangelical  portion  of  their  member- 
ship ;  certainly  many  secretaries  struggle  gallantly  to  that  end. 

"But  in  the  long  run  the  effort  will  fail.  The  Association  must 
'make good' on  its  implied  contract  to  furnish  the  community  with 
a  social  center  for  all  its  young  men  of  all  creeds.  And  while  tra- 
ditional connection  with  the  evangelical  churches  will  require  con- 
tinued maintenance  of  a  'religious  department,'  it  will  be  necessary 
to  reduce  it  to  a  position  which  non-evangelicals  will  consider 
negligible  and  innocuous." 

It  is  perfectly  comprehensible,  says  the  writer  in  conclusion, 
"that  good  and  faithful  servants  of  Jesus  Christ  might  creditably 
maintain  for  his  sake  an  institution  of  social  religion  contributing 


to  the  kingdom  of  God  through  humanitarian  influences,"  but  in 
case  the  Association  should  deliberately  decide  to  become  such 
an  institution,  it  ought,  so  this  writer  thinks,  "to  confess  the  fact 
openly  by  abolishing  the  'evangelical  test'  and  so  set  itself  une- 
quivocally on  social  ground." 


HADLEY  IN   REPLY  TO  MCFAUL 

T)RESIDENT  HADLEY'S  reply  to  Bishop  McFaul's  criti- 
*-  cism  of  Yale  and  other  large  non-Catholic  colleges  (which 
we  quoted  last  week)  is,  briefly,  that  no  reply  is  needed.  The 
Bishop,  it  will  be  recalled,  said  that  our  larger  colleges  are  "un- 
dermining faith  and  teaching  immorality."  This  belief  was 
founded  on  a  magazine  article  which  has  made  some  stir  by  quo- 
ting fragmentary  utterances  of  various  college  professors  that 
seemed  unorthodox.  As  the  larger  colleges  took  no  notice  of 
this  article,  the  Bishop  took  their  silence  as  an  admission  of  guilt, 
and  charged  them  with  having  skeptics  and  agnostics  in  their  fac- 
ulties. President  Hadley  leaves  the  Bishop  to  be  dealt  with  by 
his  own  brethren.     He  says,  as  quoted  in  a  New-York  paper  : 

"So  far  as  my  experience  goes  the  Catholic  clergy  of  America 
are  exceedingly  careful  not  to  utter  false  charges  on  the  basis  of 
reports  which  they  have  been  unable  to  verify.  If  there  has  been 
a  departure  from  this  wise  tradition  I  am  sure  that  it  represents 
the  momentary  inadvertence  of  error  in  an  individual,  and  that 
matters  will  be  more  effectively  righted  by  fellow  members  of  his 
own  Church  and  his  profession  than  by  anything  like  a  public 
controversy." 

The  Bishop,  however,  was  not  mollified  by  the  statement,  which 
he  took  as  an  evasion  of  the  points  at  issue,  so  President  Hadley 
became  a  little  more  specific  in  a  later  utterance,  which  we  find 
quoted  in  the  New  York  World : 

"Catholic  clergymen  are  generally  too  bright  and  broadly  edu- 
cated to  initiate  offensive  campaigns  against  institutions  about 
which  they  know  nothing.  Bishop  McFaul  admits,  according  tp 
The  World,  that  he  had  never  had  any  first-hand  knowledge  of 
existing  conditions  at  Yale  or  any  other  university  in  the  country. 
It  is  certainly  an  amazing  admission  in  the  light  of  his  champion- 
ing this  attack  on  these  institutions.  It  means,  in  plain,  unadorned 
language,  that  Bishop  McFaul  is  condemning  our  universities  be- 
cause some  writer  in  a  popular-priced  magazine  has  written  some 
sort  of  an  article  alleging  certain  statements  to  be  facts. 

"  In  or  out  of  the  clergy,  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  of 
a  reasonable,  well-balanced  man  making  such  sweeping  charges 
on  such  decidedly  second-hand  evidences." 

The  Yale  president  is  surprized  that  Bishop  McFaul  should 
take  the  indifference  of  the  colleges  to  sensational  attack  as  a  con- 
fession of  guilt.     He  remarks  : 

"Does  it  not  seem  strange  that  Bishop  McFaul  does  not  take  a 
view  of  the  situation  he  imagines  this  article  actually  created — a 
view  that  his  knowledge  of  our  modern  civilization  would  seem  to 
be  the  only  one  a  thinking  man  could  take?  Since  when  has  it 
been  the  custom  for  the  accused  to  prove  his  innocence?  Ha^ 
not  the  burden  of  proof  always  rested  on  the  prosecution? 

"Yet  Bishop  McFaul  would  have  me  hasten  to  refute  an  article 
appearing  in  a  magazine  I  never  see,  written  by  a  man  I  never 
heard  of  as  an  authority  on  this  or  any  other  subject.  Because  I 
have  failed  so  to  do  the  Bishop  therefore  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  my  silence  is  condemnatory  and  the  article  based  on  facts. 

"  I  think  all  I  need  say  is  to  be  found  in  my  dictated  statement : 
his  brethren  in  the  Roman-Catholic  Church  can  deal  with  Bishop 
McFaul  to  much  better  purpose  than  I.  And  I  will  have  no  doubt 
the  error  of  his  ways  will  shortly  be  pointed  out  to  him  by  his 
brother  prelates  who  he  will  know  are  not  actuated  by  any  such 
motives  as  self-defense,  which  he  very  surely  would  imagine  would 
be  influencing  me  should  I  take  up  the  cudgels  in  the  defense  ot 
this  institution."  .  •••       

President  Wilson,  of  Princeton,  is  reported  to  have  declined  to 
'  make  any  comment  on  the  situation. 
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NEXT   AFTER   HAWTHORNE 

A  \  '  HO  may  stand  next  after  Hawthorne  as  the  literary  inter- 
*  *  prettr  of  the  spirit  of  New  England  ?  The  Boston  Tran- 
script gives  the  place  to  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  who  died  on  June  24 
at  South  Berwick;  Me.  Another  Massachusetts  journal,  the 
Springfield  Republican,  does  not  place  her  so  high,  saying  that 
"she  was  not  the  greatest  ot"  the  group  of  our 
New-England  genre  painters  (which  includes 
Mrs.  Stowe,  Rose  Terry  Cooke.  MaryWilkins 
Freeman,  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward, 
among  others),  but  she  must  be  characterized 
as  the  polished  artist  among  them— one  who 
clothed  the  tale  of  New-England  life,  homely 
and  intimate  in  its  details,  with  the  beautiful 
grace  of  the  essayist."  Both  journals  agree 
on  the  special  distinction  of  her  style,  the 
Transcript  speaking  of  her  in  a  regretful  tone 
as  one  representing  "the  tender  grace  of  a 
day  that  is  dead."  Upon  this  point  of  what 
contemporary  literature  misses  of  an  earlier 
felicity  the  Transcript  quotes  a  foreign  ob- 
server to  this  effect : 


"  One  of  the  leading  English  critics  writing 
the  other  day  of  some  recent  American  fiction 
remarked  that  'the  American  novelist  of  the 
newer  order  seems  to  write,  as  the  American 
young  woman  talks,  at  the  top  of  her  voice.' 
He  went  on  to  say  that  'the  literary  ideals  of 
Hawthorne  are  evidently  obsolete  ;  even  those 
of  Mr.  Henry  James  and  those  ot  Mr.  W.  I). 
Howells  are  contemned  or  forgotten.'  In 
their  place  are  come,  at  the  demand  for  'snap  ' 
and 'go,'  the  'epigrammatic'  staccato  style 
of  a  'tense'  struggle,  aiming  (as  this  critic 
points  out,  in  vain)  'to  galvanize  inert  matter  to  a  semblance  of 
vigor  and  gaiety,'  by  employing  'freakishness.  irreverence,  slang, 
and  grievous  maltreatment  of  language.'  Sarah  Orne  Jewett 
could  never  compete  with  the  'best  sellers'  of  the  day  on  any 
such  terms  as  the  sacrifice  of  her  personal  dignity  or  her  genuine- 
ness of  feeling,  in  short,  her  literary  conscience  and  self-respect 
as  an  artist  in  supplying  to  magazine  editors  the  sort  of  by-prod- 
uct necessary  to  their  business." 


'*  One  who   clothed 
land    life     with    the 
essayist  " 


Miss  Jewett,  it  is  said,  was  long  ago  "recognized  in  the  best 
English  literary  criticism."  From  still  another  source  the  Tran- 
script writer  presents  an  estimate  of  her  qualities. 

"The  genuineness  of  a  notable  'appreciation  '  of  Miss  Jewett  in 
the  London  Academy  of  a  few  years  since  is  attested  by  the  min- 
gling of  bits  of  criticism  with  it>  laudations,  as  for  instance  :  'We 
feel  that  a  certain  faint  charm  is  struggling  unavailingly  with  an 
artistic  method  too  monotonous"  — which  is  surely  the  remark  of 
an  expert  and  competent,  as  well  as  candid  critic.  But  the  same 
writer  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  'peculiar  spirituality  which  her  work 
exhales — a  spirituality  inseparable  from  her  unerring  perception 
of  her  country  people's  native  outlook  and  instinctive  attitude  to 
life  and  the  exquisite  sense  of  humor  interpenetrating  this  spiritual 
gravity.'  This  Academy  critic  of  half  a  dozen  years  ago  appears 
to  have  sensed  in  advance  the  drawing  on  of  the  phases  deplored 
by  the  critic  first  cited,  the  magazines'  semi-journalistic  and 
standard  manufactured  article  of  fiction,  from  all  competition  with 
which  Miss  Jewett  quietly  withdrew:  'Almost  anybody  can  pro- 
duce an  arbitrary,  concocted  picture  of  life  in  which  every  line  is 
a  little  false,  and  every  tone  is  exaggerated.  Such  pictures  of  life 
are  often  as  plausibly  interesting  as  the  scenes  of  a  spirited  pano- 
rama. They  serve  their  purpose.  But  in  relation  to  the  rare  art 
which  synthesizes  for  us  the  living  delicacy  of  nature  they  are 
what  most  modern  popular  fiction  is  to  the  poetic  realism  of  "The 
Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs."  '  " 

The   special   motive  underlying  her  work,  we  are  told  by  the 


Republican,  is  a  desire  to  make  city  people  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  people  of  the  country.  When  she  began  to  write,  city 
people  and  country  people,  she  once  said,  "were  a  little  suspicious 
of  each  other,  and  more  than  that,  the  only  New-Englander  gener- 
ally recognized  in  literature  was  the  caricatured  Yankee."  Sue 
tried  to  write  about  people  of  rustic  life  just  as  they  were,  and 
twenty  years  ago  the  field  was  practically  unworked.  Her  career 
is  thus  outlined  in  the  Transcript : 

"Miss  Jewett  was  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Theodore  H.  and  Caroline  F.  (Perry)  Jewett. 
She  was  educated  at  Berwick  Academy  and 
early  gave  evidence  of  that  ability  in  the 
literary  line  which  for  the  rest  of  her  life 
engaged  her  constant  attention.  Her  father, 
besides  being  a  physician,  was  professor  in 
the  medical  department  of  Bowdoin  College. 
The  daughter  was  in  the  habit  of  accompany- 
ing him  on  his  round  of  calls,  and  listening  to 
the  conversations  in  the  households  that  he 
visited.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  the 
friendly  chats  were  on  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects ;  and  from  these  chats  Miss  Jewett 
gathered  material  which  she  used  to  good 
advantage  in  her  literary  work  afterward. 
Her  first  contribution  to  literature  was  'Deep- 
haven'  which  was  published  in  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  before  Miss  Jewett  was  twenty 
years  old. 

"  From  that  time  Miss  Jewett  was  accus- 
tomed to  issue  a  volume  about  once  a  year, 
among  which  are  'Play  Days,'  published 
in  1878;  'Old  Friends  and  New,'  in  1879; 
'Country  By-Ways,'  in  1881  ;  'The  Mate  of 
the  Daylight  and  Friends  Ashore,'  in  1883; 
and  successively  'A  Country  Doctor,'  'A 
Marsh  Island,'  'A  White  Heron  and  Other 
Stories,'  'The  Story  of  the  Normans  '  (Story 
of  Nations  series),  'The  King  of  Folly- 
Island  and  Other  People,  '  'Betty  Leicester — A  Story  for  Girls,' 
'Strangers  and  Wayfarers,'  'A  Native  of  Winby  and  Other 
Tales.'  'The  Life  of  Nancy,'  'The  Country  of  the  Pointed 
Firs.  'Betty  Leicester's  English  Christmas,'  'The  Queen's 
Twins,'  and  'The  Tory  Lover.'  Miss  Jewett  had  also  contrib- 
uted largely  to  magazines.  She  was  an  extensive  traveler 
throughout  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies.  She 
was  a  member  of  the  Mayflower  Club  of  Boston  and  the 
Lyceum  Club  of  London,  England."  1  ■ 


the  tale  of  New    Eng- 
beautiful  grace  of  the 


AN   AMERICAN  OPERA  FOR  BERLIN 

IT  may  be  that  we  shall  import  our  American  operas  as  welV  as 
our  American  operatic  stars  from  Europe.  While  our  opera 
companies  are  coquetting  with  American  works  and  pursuing  a 
Fabian  policy,  Germany  at  least  has  had  the  courage  of  its  con- 
viction. It  is  definitely  announced  that  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera 
will  next  season  produce  Arthur  Nevin's  Indian  opera  "Poi'a." 
The  Pittsburg  Sunday  Post  asserts  that  "this  will  be  the  first 
serious  American  opera  produced  in  Berlin  and  the  first  recogni- 
tion of  importance  given  by  musical  Europe  to  America."  The 
work,  which  is  based  upon  the  legendary  lore  of  the  Blackfeet 
Indian  tribe,  represents  the  combined  efforts  of  three  young 
Americans.  Mr.  Nevin  was  shown  the  possibilities  of  an  Indian 
opera  by  Mr.  Walter  McClintock,  an  enthusiastic  ethnologist  whose 
comprehensive  history  of  folk-lore  and  legends  of  the  Blackfeet 
tribe  is  about  to  be  published.  Together  they  visited  the  reserva- 
tions and  absorbed  first-hand  the  material  needed  for  the  operatic 
work.  Many  of  the  lyrics  are  ancient  songs  of  the  tribe.  The 
libretto  was  put  into  literary  form  by  Mr.  Randolph  Hartley. 
This  is  the  story  of  the  opera  as  given  by  The  Sunday  Post  : 

" Poia,  whose  name  the  Indians  pronounce  Poy-ee-ah,  with  the 
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accent  on  the  second  syllable,  is  a  young  Blackfoot  of  humble 
origin,  scorned  by  the  tribe  on  account  of  a  mystery  surrrounding 
his  birth  and  ridiculed  because  of  a  strange  scar  which  disfigures 
him.  He  is  deeply  and  apparently  hopelessly  in  love  with  Natoya. 
most  beautiful  woman  of  the  tribe  and  daughter  of  a  prominent 
chief.  Natoya  loves  Sumatsi,  a  noted  warrior  and  hunter,  but  an 
evil  man,  and  in  order  to  be  rid  of  Poia  she  tells  him  she  will  not 
accept  him  as  her  lover  unless  he  removes  the  scar. 

"Poia  is  told  by  Nenahu,  a  medicine  woman,  that  the  Sun-God 
placed  the  scar  on  his  face  and  he  only  can  remove  it.  The  scene 
closes  with  Poia  starting  on  his  journey  to  the  home  of  the  Sun- 
God. 

"  In  the  second  act  Poia  is  seen  at  daybreak  in  a  deep  forest 
among  the  mountains  after  enduring  many  hardships.     He  is  ex- 


AKTHUk    NEVIN, 

Whose  opera  "  Poia,"  dealing  with  what  is  really  the  Christ  legend 
of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  is  to  be  produced  in  Berlin. 

hausted  and  disheartened  when  he  sees  the  sunrise,  and,  falling 
on  his  knees,  he  sees  the  Sun-God  in  his  court  surrounded  by  his 
followers.  Poia  remains  in  the  Sun-God's  court  and  wins  favor 
by  saving  the  life  of  Morning-Star,  the  god's  only  son.  The  Sun- 
God  removes  the  scar  from  Poia's  face  and  sends  him  to  earth  to 
pardon  the  Blackfeet  for  their  sins  and  to  instruct  them  in  the 
worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  morning-star.  Showing  him  the 
Milky  Way,  or,  as  the  Indians  call  it,  the  Wolf  Trail,  Morning- 
Star  takes  Poia  to  earth,  giving  him  a  magic  flute  and  teaching 
him  a  wonderful  love-song  that  enables  him  to  win  any  maiden  he 
loves. 

"  Act  three  shows  the  Blackfeet  during  Poia's  absence.  Mis- 
fortune fell  on  the  people,  and,  camped  near  the  mountains  in  the 
late  spring,  which  the  Blackfeet  call  the  Moon  of  Flowers,  they 
blame  Natoya  for  their  troubles.  During  a  long  scene  between 
Natoya  and  Sumatsi,  Poia's  magic  love-song  is  heard  and  the 
maiden  immediately  loves  the  singer  and  hates  Sumatsi.  The  re- 
turned traveler  is  welcomed  by  the  tribe  as  a  great  prophet,  but 
Sumatsi  in  a  jealous  rage  attempts  to  kill  Poia.  Natoya  receives 
her  death  wound  shielding  the  prophet.  The  heavens  opening, 
the  Sun-God  appears,  strikes  down  Sumatsi  with  a  bright  shaft 
of  light  and  calls  the  lovers  to  the  sky.  Bearing  the  dying  Natoya 
in  his  arms,  JJoia  mounts  upward  and  disappears  forever  from  the 
Blackfeet." 

A  Berlin  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times  observes  that 
"American  composers  hitherto  have  not  been  taken  very  seriously 
in  Germany.     Their  productive  genius  has  been  considered  to  be 


limited  to  ragtime  and  marches.     '  Poia*  promises  to  result  in  a  re- 
vision of  the  Teuton  critics'  views."     Further : 

"Herrvon  Hulsen,  the  Kaiser's  operatic  impresario,  has  been 
looking  into  'Poia'  for 
the  last  year,  and  finally 
convinced  himself  of  its 
high  artistic  merit.  He 
is  particularly  enthusias- 
tic over  the  scenic  possi- 
bilities of  the  Indian 
theme,  and  promises  to 
give  the  opera  a  lavish 
stage  dress. 

"  The  news  that  'Poia  ' 
has  been  accepted  for 
production  at  the  Royal 
Opera  is  not  yet  public 
in  Berlin.  When  it  is 
there  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  fresh  howl  about 
the  American  invasion. 
A  cartoonist  in  Simpli- 
i  issimus  had  a  prophetic 
vision  of  'Poia'  a  few 
months  ago  when,  by  way 
of  poking  fun  at  the  grow- 
ing number  of  Yankee 
singers  on  the  German 
operatic  stage,  he  pro- 
duced a  picture  showing 
an  orchestra,  principals, 
and    chorus,    garbed    as 

Comanche   Indians,  while  the  conductor  is  beating  time  with  a 
tomahawk." 


WALTER    M  CLINTOCK, 

Whose  ethnological  studies  among  tie  In- 
dians furnished  Arthur  Nevin  with  a  basis 
for  his  opera. 


KIPLING'S  PLUNGE-  The  high  esteem  from  which  Kipling  has 
fallen  in  many  minds  is  brought  to  the  fore  by  his  latest  poem, 
"The  City  of  Brass."  "If  he  must  be  a  street  preacher  against 
the  Asquith  Government  or  anything  else,"  says  the  New  York 
Sun,  "  if  he  must  howl  to  the  reverberant  heavens  for  more  blood 
and  steel,  let  him  do  it  in  prose  that  has  the  form  of  prose."     The 


RANDOLPH    HARTLEY. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  libretto  of  Arthur  Nevin's  opera  "  Poia.'' 
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New  \  oi  k  Suit  is  even 
goaded  to  this  revision  of  its 
earlier  estimate  of  him  : 

"We  swear  by  the  'Jungh 
Books.1  Terence  Mulvaney 
and  his  friends  can  never 
lose  us.  But  did  Mr.  Kip- 
lint;  ever  write  any  poetry  ? 
The  'Recessional1  is  the 
cheapest  semi-religious  pa- 
triotic commonplace.  The 
•  Barrack- Room  13a  1  ids'  and 
'Departmental  Ditties'  are 
mighty  fine  in  their  way,  but 
they  are  only  excellent  good 
music-!  ill  warbles.  As  for 
:he so  much  admired  celebrations  oi  machinery,  thej  are  mightily 
clever;  but  the)  lack  the  passion,  the  beauty,  the  supreme  form 
of  poetry,  tit  so  to  be  (  ailed.  In  vain  does 
•.hat  quivering  mound  oi  paradoxes  and  of 
sentimentalities,  Mr.  Gilbert  Keith  Ches- 
terton, invite  us  to  consider  the  poetry  of  let- 
ter-boxes and  fire  alarms,  and  tell  us,  as  Mr. 
Charles  Eliol  Norton  told  us  years  before, 
that  Mr.  Kipling  has  seen  and  sung  the 
beauty  and  the  tragedy  of  thingscommon  and 
despised.  Let  it  go  at  this  for  this  time:  Mr. 
Kipling's  poetry  at  its  best  is  a  tour  de  force  ; 
at  its  worst,  as  in  the 'City  of  Brass,1  fall- 
ing on  us  in  these  days  of  molten  brass,  it 
is  an  international  outrage." 


\  .  rum 

Kaiser  I'rizr  Jui1l;<- 


1JK.   CORNELIUS    KUBNER 

Kaiser  Prize  Judge. 


^tte  that  the  Kaiser  gave  in 
[900  and  then  turn  it  over 
to  the  Junger  Mannerchor  of 
Philadelphia   for    die  other 

year  and  a  half 

"Concordia  wouldn't  have 
minded  so  much  if  it  were 
not  that  they  felt  so  sure  of 
winning  again  this  year. 
Since  their  rendition  of 
'Warming  voi  dem  Rliein' 
and  'Altdeutsches  Liebes- 
lied,'  the  two  songs  in  the 
Kaiser  prize  contest  on 
Tuesday  night  at  the  Garden, 
even  some  of  t  heir  compet- 
itors said  that  the  prize  was 


MAX  SPICKER. 

Kaiser  Prize  Judge 


WINNING   THE    KAISER 
PRIZE 

WHILE  Americans  are  struggling  to 
produce  a  national  form  of  music, 
German-Americans  are  seen  to  hold  fast  to 
the  ideals  of  the  Fatherland.  New  York 
has  lately  entertained  the  singing-societies 
of  this  country  in  their  twenty-second  na- 
tional sangerfest,  and  Madison  Square 
<  '.arden  was  tilled  daily  for  four  days  listen- 
ing to  the  competing  societies  whose  strug- 
gles at  the  climax  of  the  series  of  concerts 
0  win  the  Kaiser  prize  showed  how  many 
ways  there  were  of  rendering  "  Warnung  vor 
dem  Rhein  "  and  "Altdeutsches  Liebeslied," 
the  two  songs  that  are  set  for  the  contest. 
The  prize,  a  silver  statuette,  was  brought  to 
the  assembly  by  the  Concordia  Singing-so- 
<:iety  of  Wilkesbarre,  Penn.,  who  won  the 
prize  three  years  ago  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  and 
who  would  have  kept  it  permanently  had  they  won  it  for  the 
second  time  at  this  contest.     Fate  ordained  differently,  as    the 

New   York    Sun's    account 
of  the  award  tells  us  : 

"The  prize  will  be  divided 
frcm  no  v  until  the  sanger- 
fest takej  place  three  years 
from  n.  .v  in  Philadelphia 
between  the  Kreutzer  Quar- 
tet Club  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Junger  Mannerchor  of 
Philadelphia.  Each  scored 
56  points  out  of  a  possible 
60 — 30  points  for  each  of 
the  songs  in  the  contest — 
and  therefore  the  Kreutzer 
singers  will  keep  for  a  year 
and  a  half  the  silver  statu- 


theirs.  To  a  man  everybody  else  said  so.  But  the  judges  of  the 
contest,  Gustav  Wohlgemuth,  who  wrote  the  second  of  the  prize 
songs;  Prof.  H.  Meyer-Olbersleben,  both 
from  Germany;  Dr.  Riibner,  of  Columbia 
University,    and    Arthur    Mees    and    Max 

Spicker,  had  different  notions 

"Not  only  did  Concordia  lose  first  place, 
but  they  did  not  even  come  next  to  the  two 
singing-societies  for  first  place.  The  Ger- 
mania  Society  of  Newark  scored  54  points 
to  the  winner's  56.  Concordia  came  next  to 
Germania  with  53  points,  and  the  Arions  of 
Baltimore  were  last,  with  52  points." 


Pictures  by  courtesy  cit  •'  Musical  America." 
THE   KAISER    PRIZE 

Wot)  by  the  Kreutzer  Quartet  Clubof  Manhattan 
and  the  Junger  Mannerchor  of  Philadelphia 


ARTHUR    MEES. 

Kaiser  Prize  Judge 


MATTHIEO    NEUMANN. 

Composer  of  the  Prize  Song 


DR.   ELIOT'S  "FIVE  FEET 
OF  BOOKS" 

r  T  can  not  be  said  that  Dr.  Eliot's  sug- 
*■  gestion  for  a  "  five-foot  shelf  of  books  " 
is  warmly  received  by  a  welcoming  press. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  rather  wide- 
spread feeling  of  boredom  that  the  subject 
must  be  entertained  at  all ;  but  entertained 
it  must  be  since  the  proposition  to  supply 
"the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education"  in 
this  way  comes  from  so  distinguished  a 
source.  Dr.  Eliot  proposes  to  name  books 
that  will  fit  into  a  shelf  five  feet  long,  and 
expresses  his  "belief  that  the  faithful  and 
considerate  reading  of  these  books,  with  such 
reread ings  and  memorizings  as  individual 
taste  may  prescribe,  will  give  any  man  the 
essentials  of  a  liberal  education  even  if  he 
can  devote  to  them  but  fifteen  minutes  a 
day."  Thus  far  the  literary  critics  have 
refrained  from  comment,  but  the  lay  press, 
who  represent  the  element  for  which  the 
list  is  designed,  are  openly  skeptical.  The  Dayton  Journal 
says  boldly  that  "it  can  not  be  do^e."  This  statement  of  course 
admits  of  qualification,  and 
The  Journal  follows  up 
with  these  words  : 

"  Dr.  Eliot  is  doubtless  as 
well  qualified  as  any  modern 
scholar  to  essay  a  selection 
of  the  most  valuable  and  en- 
during English  literature; 
but  ne'ther  he  nor  any  dozen 
of  the  most  able  scholars  are 
competent  to  do  it.  When 
he  has  finished,  he  will  in- 
evitably have  invited  the 
adverse  judgment  of  his 
peers  in  the  world  of  letters  ; 
he  wiil  be  criticized  for  his 


MAX  MEYER-OLBKKSLEBt  \ 

Kaiser  Prize  Judge. 
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sins  both  of  omission  and  of  commission.  Possibly,  as  a  matter 
of  mere  individual  opinion,  fortified  by  large  wisdom  and  ripe 
knowledge,  his  work  will  have  weight ;  but  it  will  be  far  from 
conclusive.     It  is  a  parlous  job  which  Dr.  Eliot  has  tackled." 

The  same  pill,  tho  not  without  sugaring,  is  administered  by  the 
New  York  World : 

"Dr.  Eliot's  list  will  arouse  interest  as  the  most  authoritative 
selection  of  the  kind  since  Lubbock's  and  Frederic  Harrison's, 
compiled  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  its  completed  form  it 
will  inevitably  illustrate  the  inability  of  individual  taste,  however 
cultivated,  to  prescribe  a  rigid  course  in  the  world's  best  literature 
which  will  serve  all  readers." 

The  list  of  course  excites  interest,  tho  as  yet  it  is  but  a  partial 
one.  It  is  still  open  to  Dr.  Eliot  to  supply  any  work  whose  omis- 
sion is  criticized.     The  books  at  present  recommended  are  : 

"Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin." 
"Journal  of  John  Woolman." 
"  Fruits  of    Solitude,"  by  William  Penn. 
Bacon's  "  Essays  "  and  "New  Atlantis." 
Milton's  "  Areopagitica  "  and  "Tractate  on  Education." 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Religio  Medici." 
Plato's  "Apology,"  "Phaedo,"  and  "Crito." 
"Golden  Sayings"  of  Epictetus. 
"Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius." 
Emerson's  "  Essays." 
Emerson's  "English  Traits." 
The  complete  Poems  of  Milton. 
Jonson's  "Volpone." 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  "The  Maids'  Tragedy." 
Webster's  "  Duchess  of  Malfi." 
Middleton's  "The  Changeling." 
Dryden's  "All  for  Love." 
Shelley's  "Cenci." 

Browning's  "Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon.' 
Tennyson's  "Becket." 
Goethe's  "Faust." 
Marlowe's  "  Dr.  Faustus." 
Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations." 
"  Letters  "  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress." 
Burns's  "Tarn  O'Shanter." 

Walton's  "  Compleat  Angler  "  and  "  Lives"  of  Donne  and  Herbert. 
"Autobiography  of  St.  Augustine." 
Plutarch's  "Lives." 
Dryden's  "^Eneid." 
"Canterbury  Tales." 

"  Imitation  of  Christ,"  by  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
Dante's  "Divine  Comedy." 
Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species." 
"Arabian  Nights." 

The  New  York  Times  confesses  that  "with  all  our  charity  we 
can  not  deny  that  the  list  as  presented  seems  to  us  most  mysteri- 
ously made  up."  The  majority  of  these  books,  it  declares,  "are 
dead,  and  have  no  relation,  not  historic,  with  modern  conditions, 
necessities,  or  purposes."  It  would  not,  it  confesses,  have  im- 
posed on  a  hated  enemy  the  task  of  reading  either  "The  Canter- 
bury Tales"  or  the  "Compleat  Angler"  or  of  wading  through  all 
the  deep  waters  of  Milton.  The  Springfield  Republican  has  its 
breath  taken  away  by  the  omission  of  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare, 
while  the  New  York  Mail  is  quite  lost  to  patience,  saying : 

"  Vain  as  chaff  are  all  these  lists  of  'essential '  books.  No  other 
scholar  would  have  made  the  same  list  as  Eliot's.  No  two  scholars 
in  the  whole  world  would  have  agreed  upon  a  list.  If  Eliot  could 
put  in  the  'Arabian  Nights  '  and  leave  out  the  book  of  Job  and  the 
tragedy  of  'Hamlet,'  another  college  president  would  have  found 
a  place  for 'The  Devil  on  Two  Sticks'  and  the  'Adventures  of 
Tom  Sawyer.'  If  Eliot  has  not  discovered  that  the  political  and 
social  economy  of  Adam  Smith's  'Wealth  of  Nations'  is  obsolete, 
another  great  scholar  can  prove  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  Karl 
Marx's  'Das  Kapital '  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  modern  man's 
cultivation.     Where  Eliot  finds  it  easy  to  exclude  the  whole  body 


of  French  literature,  another  mighty  authority  would  have  found 
it  quite  as  easy  to  cut  out  all  the  Germans— or  even  all  the  English. 
"Books,  books — and  still  we  have  with  us 

The  bookful  blockhead  ignorantly  read, 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  his  head 

"No  books  to  be  had,  perchance,  save  one  or  two — and  we  have 
an  Abraham  Lincoln;  nothing  but  the  Old  Farmer's  Almanack 
available,  and  we  have  an  Elihu  Burritt  developed  from  its  fireside 
study.  The  human  equation  is  insoluble  in  terms  of  literature. 
After  all,  books  are  good  only  as  they  express  the  human  heart : 
and  the  record  of  that  not  all  the  libraries  in  the  world  could 
contain." 

The  one  book  of  the  list  whose  inclusion  has  occasioned  the 
most  surprize  is  the  "Journal  of  John  Woolman."  To  offer  it  "as 
a  part  of  a  liberal  education,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "is 
strongly  to  exaggerate  its  value."     It  adds  : 

"Admitting  all  that  was  said  about  the  beauty  of  its  style,  the 
elevation  of  its  sentiments,  and  the  excellence  of  the  author's  in- 
tentions, one  still  gravely  doubts  the  wisdom  of  including  in  a  very 
restricted  library  a  book  chiefly  devoted  to  teaching  the  long- 
learned  lesson  that  slavery  is  wrong.  Discussion  of  that  topic  is 
indeed  beating  of  dead  bones,  and  will  strike  most  critics  as  being 
a  waste  of  time  for  a  man  who  is  to  read  but  little  and  get  a  lot 
out  of  what  he  reads." 

On  the  other  hand  several  writers  to  the  daily  journals  have 
strongly  supported  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  choice.  One  of  these,  Emma 
Winner  Rogers,  writes  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post : 

"Dr.  Eliot's  library,  on  a  five-foot  shelf,  would  be  well  worth 
while,  if  only  for  calling  attention  to  a  little  book,  the  wisdom  and 
charm  of  helpfulness  of  which  are  known,  perhaps,  to  but  a  limited 
number.  It  is  a  book  to  live  with.  William  Ellery  Channing 
pronounced  it  'beyond  comparison,  the  sweetest  and  purest  auto- 
biography in  the  language,'  and  Charles  Lamb  forestalled  Dr. 
Eliot  by  saying,  'Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart.' 

"I  came  to  know  of  Woolman's  journal  some  eight  years  ago, 
and  have  been  reading  it  ever  since  over  and  over,  in  part  and  as 
a  whole,  with  a  continually  increasing  appreciation  and  joy  in  it. 
With  all  its  other  excellencies,  it  strikes  a  distinctly  modern  note, 
and  fits  into  our  deepest  thoughts  and  questionings  of  to-day. 
John  Woolman  had  the  keen  sense  for  truth,  the  broad  and  tender 
sympathy  with  suffering  humankind,  and  the  sensitive  social  con- 
science of  the  highest  type  of  twentieth-century  men  and  women. 
He  was  a  forerunner  of  Tolstoy  and  of  all  who,  by  self -surrender, 
recognize  the  brotherhood  of  man  as  the  method  of  harmony  with 
the  divine  will." 

The  comment  excited  by  Dr.  Eliot's  list  has  drawn  from  him  a 
few  words  of  explanation  which  we  reproduce  from  a  Boston  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Times  (July  2).     He  says  : 

"The  list  of  books  as  mentioned  is  very  incomplete.  I  expect 
when  the  task  is  finished  to  issue  twenty  more  titles.  I  will  try  to 
confine  the  list  to  sixty  books.  When  the  publishers  asked  me  to 
select  the  books  for  a  proposition  of  this  kind  I  was  rlad  to  do  it, 
because  I  felt  if  my  name  as  compiler  of  the  list  induced  people 
to  read  the  books  a  great  educational  work  would  have  been  done. 
My  position  in  this  matter  is  thoroughly  understood  by  all  who 
know  me. 

"  I  do  not  consider  that  my  course  in  acting  as  editor  could  be 
considered  as  lending  my  name  or  what  prestige  I  might  have  for 
advertising  purposes,  as  has  been  insinuated.  It  is  a  strict  busi- 
ness proposition,  and  naturally,  the  publisher  will  advertise  largely. 

"The  Bible  and  Shakespeare  were  omitted  from  the  list  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  publisher.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  most 
people  have  read  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare.  The  list  was  origin- 
ally intended  to  be  a  fifty-book  list.  Now,  any  good  edition  of 
Shakespeare  would  take  five  volumes.  The  Bible  would  take 
three  volumes,  and  there  will  be  eight  gone  out  of  the  fifty." 


Friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Lowell  Mason,  who  have  letters  from  him,  or  any 
memorabilia,  are  earnestly  requested  to  communicate  with  Henry  L.  Mason. 
188  Bay  State  Road,  Boston.  Mr.  Mason  is  the  grandson  of  Dr.  Lowell 
Mason,  and  is  at  work  writing  a  "  Life  of  Lowell  Mason." 
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MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 


THE  GLIDDEN  TOUR 

On  Monday,  July  1a,  it  is  expected 
that  the  contestants  in  the  Glidden  tour 
will  start  from  Detroit.  A  map  of  the 
route,  as  determined  by   the  pathfinders, 

was  printed  in  these  columns  on  June  1 -' 
The  cities  at  which  --tups  will  be  made  are 
named  a-*  follows:  Kalamazoo,  Chicago, 
ison,  La  Crosse,  Minneapolis,  Fort 
Dodge,  Omaha,  Kearney,  Julesburg,  Den- 
ver, Hugo,  Oakley,  Salina,  and  Kansas  City, 
the  tour  ending  at  the  latter  place.  The 
two  Sundays  comprized  in  the  schedule 
will  be  spent  at  Minneapolis  and  Denver. 
This  route  is  subject  to  changes  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  these  changes  will  include 
some  of  the  over-nigh!  stops. 

The  prizes  offered  include,  beside  the 
(.Hidden  trophy  (which,  by  the  way,  will 
no  longer  go  to  a  club  or  be  competed  for 
by  teams,  but  to  the  individual  contestant 
making  the  best  scon  two  others,  each 
of  which  become-  the  permanent  p' 
of  its  winner  These  two  are  the  Hower 
trophy  lor  runabout-,  and  the  trophy 
known  as  the  Detroit  cup,  which  will  be 
given  for  the  miniature  tonneau  car  making 
the  best  score.  The  Detroit  cup  was  to  be 
offered  by  the  Detroit  Hoard  of  Commi 
in  appreciation  of  the  honor  of  having  the 
tour  start  from  their  city,  but  the  mayor 
and  Common  Council  anticipated  the 
Board  of  Commerce,  and  appropriated 
from  the  city  treasury  $250,  the  sum 
necessary  for  the  prize.  A  writer  in  Motor 
notes  in  detail  some  of  the  new  conditions 
governing  the  Glidden  contest : 

"Those  who  in  the  past  have  contended 
that  it  was  farcical  for  a  company  of  cars 
to  travel  under  rules,  on  schedule,  daily 
for  two  weeks  and  then  have  a  number  of 
cars  show  perfect  score-,  will  be  gratified 
by  the  changes  in  the  rules  for  the  1909 
contests.  It  was  well  contended  by  some 
manufacturers  that  no  reasonable  man 
expects  his  car  to  be  driven  hard  over  rough 
roads  for  more  than  1,500  miles  without 
needing  any  attention  and  that  therefore 


it  was  a  mistake  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of 
some  makers  and  have  the  rules  permit 
ol  many  perfect  scores  at  the  finish.  It 
has  been  further  argued  that  this  tour  is 
the  one  great  international  event  which 
most  interests  the  user  because  it  helps 
him  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  the  various 
cars  in  just  the  sort  of  work  for  which  he 
wants  a  car,  i.e.,  touring.  Granting  this, 
the  contention  of  some  concerning  the  rules 
was  that  everything,  even  the  taking  on  of 
water  and  replenishing  of  oil,  should  be 
noted  by  deducting  marks.  This,  it  was 
claimed,  would  make  the  tour  of  highest 
value  because  it  would  then  be  shown 
exactly  how  much  attention  each  car  re- 
quired. 

'  This  extreme  view  was  no  1  ado]. ted,  but 
a  compromise  was  reached  whereby  there 
will  be  deduct  ions  of  tract  ions  of  points  for  all 
work  done  on  a  car  in  replacing  or  repairing 
any]  >art.  All  the  extra  parts  and  tools  car- 
ried will  be  listed,  an  observer  will  ride  on 
each  car,  and  there  will  be  an  inspection  of 
the  parts  and  tools  at  the  finish  and  perhaps 
during  the  tour.  The  system  of  penaliza- 
tion has  been  admirably  worked  out  by 
tenth-  of  a  point,  so  as  to  make  it  reasonably 
certain  that  a  winner  will  be  evolved  and 
yet  no  car  be  made  to  appear  at  a  disad- 
vantage through  being  heavily  penalized 
for  repairs  that  are  trivial  and  quite 
ordinary." 

The  contesting  cars  are  divided  into  five 
classes  this  year,  as  follows:  Class  A — 
Cars  listed  at  $3,751  and  upward;  Class 
B — Cars  listed  at  $2,451  to  $3,750  inclusive; 
Class  C — Cars  listed  at  $1,751  to  $2,450 
inclusive;  Class  D — Cars  listed  at  $1,000 
to  $1,750  inclusive;  Class  E — Cars  listed 
at  $999  and  under. 

WHY  NO   MOTOR   SHOW  IN  PARIS   THIS 
YEAR 

The  decision  not  to  hold  an  automobile 
show  in  Paris  this  year  has  already  been 
recorded  in  these  pages.  The  reasons  are 
now  set  forth  in  detail  by  the  Paris  corre- 
spondent of  The  Automobile.  For  the  first 
time  the  spacious  structure  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees  will  this  year  remain  vacant  in 
November  and  December.  '    Shows  of  cars 


have  been  given  here  for  eleven  successiv< 
years,  growing  in  size  and  influence  each 
year,  until  they  had  become  the  most 
striking  industrial  event  of  the  year  in 
France.  Neither  the  horse-show  nor  the 
picture-show  could  attract  a  like  attention. 

( )ne  of  the  chief  causes  assigned  for 
having  no  show  this  year  is  the  fact  that 
changes  in  automobile  designs  having 
become  fewer  year  by  year,  the  necessity 
for,  and  the  interest  in,  an  exhibition  has 
lessened.  Another  important  fact  is  the 
decline  in  the  need  for  converting  the 
public  to  a  new  mode  of  locomotion.  The 
show,  moreover,  has  always  been  a  costly 
affair  for  manufacturers,  the  profits  going 
to  a  body  of  men  who  were  not  directly 
engaged  in  the  industry.  It  is  believed 
thai  in  19 10  a  show  will  be  held,  but  it  is 
hardly  expected  that  it  will  be  planned 
on  the  same  lines  as  in  former  years. 

The  first  automobile  show  in  Paris  was 
held  in  1897.  It  was  really  an  offshoot 
or  outgrowth  of  previous  cycle  shows. 
First  among  those  to  break  away  from  the 
idea  of  a  show  w-as  M.  Darracq,  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  car  bearing  his  name,  and 
the  head  of  a  committee  which  voted 
unanimously  against  a  show.  Others  joined 
the  opposition  and  finally  a  vote  was  taken, 
which  resulted  in  79  being  opposed  to  a 
show,  28  in  favor  of  one,  and  3  voting  blank. 

Manufacturers  in  general  favored  a  show 
in  i()io.but  it  is  believed  that  the  conditions 
under  which  it  will  be  held  will  be  so  altered 
that  the  share  of  manufacturers  in  the  profits 
will  be  much  larger  than  they  ha\re  been  in 
the  past.  It  is  believed  further  that  the  cus- 
tom of  allowing  the  oldest  manufacturers  and 
the  winners  of  prizes  the  best,  places  will  be 
done  away  with,  inasmuch  as  that  system 
often  gave  an  importance  to  manufacturers 
which  intrinsically  and  industrially  they  did 
not  possess. 

Manufacturers  are  now  in  favor  of  draw- 
ing lots,  with  a  possibility  of  restricting  the 
drawing  to  firms  producing  a  certain  num- 
ber of  cars  per  year. 
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Courtly  of  "  Motor.' 


GLIDDEN  TOUR  PATHFINDERS  NEAR  LA  CROSSE. 
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Courtesy  of  "Suburban  Life." 

ARRANGED   FOR   A    BEDROOM.  ARRANGED    FOR   A    DINING-ROOM. 

LIVING    IN    A   TOURING-CAR 


LIVING  IN  A  CAR 

Harry  H.  Dunn 
writes  in  Suburban 
Life  of  a  new  touring- 
car,  fitted  up  for  a 
man  in  Los  Angeles, 
by  means  of  which  its 
occupants  are  made 
independent  of  hotels 
and  restaurants 
Heretofore  tourists  in 
cars  have  been  able  to 
employ  tents  which 
they  could  use  for 
camping  purposes,  the 
tents  being  so  made 
as  to  admit  of  being  , 

rolled  into  very  small  compass  and  packed    supported  on  folding  legs,   to  extend   the 
A,  m,  j     ■  u  bed  thus  formed  the  full  length  of  the  body. 

m  the  car.  The  new  design  howevei,  0n  this,  with  the  luxuriously  upholstered 
enables  the  car  to  be  employed  for  eating  cushions,  can  be  made  up  as  comfortable 
and  sleeping  purposes  as  well  as  for  travel,  a  bed  as  one  could  well  desire.  Sheets, 
Two   illustrations   here   printed   show   this    blankets,    quilts,    pillows,  and  pillow-cases 

c..    ,  c  .    j„,„,„    ..^r.^A   „<•  o    are  carried  in  a  dust-proof  and  water-proof 

car  fitted  first  as  a  bedroom,  second  as  a  ,  ,    ,      .,5    ,        ,  ,    ,    %■    , 

trunk  strapped  to  the  trunk-rack  behind. 

dining-room.  ■  •  When  the  bed  has  been  made  up,  storm 

Its  owner,  William  J.  Burke,  intends  to  curtains  can  be  buttoned  in  place  on  the 
cross  the  continent  with  it.  He  expects  to  sides  of  the  folding  top,  completely  en- 
continue  "absolutely 
independent  of  hotels, 
railroads,  and  the 
haunts  and  habita- 
tion of  man,  except 
as  he  may  need  sup- 
plies for  the  car  or 
table."  The  car  has 
been  so  constructed 
that  two  or  three 
people  can  eat  and 
sleep  in  it  "with  al- 
most as  great  comfort 
as  tho  in  their  own 
homes,  even  while 
they  may  be  miles 
from  any  town."  It 
is    even    possible    to 

run  the  car  at  night  as  well  as  daytime,  closing  the  interior.  Light  is  admitted 
passengers  taking  turns  at  the  wheel  while  through  celluloid  windows,  which  maybe 
f,    .  .  ,  ,       ,  ,   ,        shaded  when  desired  bv  inner  shades  that 

their  companions   sleep.     As  described  by    can  be   tumed  down  0'ver  them>  insuring 

Mr.    Dunn,    the    car    has     the     following  perfect    privacy.     A    switch    attached    to 

features:  one  of  the  top  bows  serves  to  turn  on  a 

flood  of  artificial  light  from  four  six-candle- 
"A  straight  double  seat  in  front  differ-  power  Tungsten  electric  lights.  Two  ham- 
entiates  this  vehicle  from  most  other  motor-  mocks  secured  to  the  top  bows  provide 
cars,  on  which  the  front  seats  are  individual,  receptacles  for  clothing. 
By  lowering  the  hinged  back  of  this  front  "Upon  rising  in  the  morning,  the  tourist 
seat,  the  space  between  that  and  the  dons  his  clothing,  and,  after  making  the 
tonneau  cushion  may  be  completely  bridged  bed,  raises  the  back  of  the  front  seat  into 
over,  and  a  padded  drop,  hinged  to  the  place  and  discloses  a  dresser,  artfully  con- 
edge  of  the  front  seat,  may  be  raised  and  cealed,  the  lid  of  which  can  be  lowered  to  a 


MOTOR-CARS   ON    EPSOM    DOWNS  ON    DERBY    DAY,    I9O9. 


horizontal  position,  to 
form  a  dressing-table 
of  sufficient  size  to 
a<  commodate  two 
persons  at  once. 

"Ablutions  having 
been  performed,  the 
traveler  raises  a  lid 
and  reveals  a  large, 
oval  plate-glass  mir- 
ror that  can  he  ad- 
justed to  any  desired 
position.  Beside  it 
are  plush-lined  leath- 
er pockets  in  which 
are  found  combs, 
brushes,  and  various 
other  toilet  articles, 
even  to  powder  for  the 
feminine  tourist. 
"Next,  the  dresser  is  closed  and  the  back 
of  the  front  seat,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  a 
remarkable  combination  piece  of  furniture, 
is  lifted  out  and  turned  with  the  smooth 
side  up,  in  which  position  it  is  held  securely 
and  forms  a  table  large  enough  to  serve 
four  persons  conveniently.  Dishes,  silver- 
ware, sandwich  boxes,  bottles  for  hot  and 
cold  liquids,  and  other  table  furnishings, 
including  tablecloth  and  napkins,  are 
found  in  a  water-proof  and  dust-proof  ham- 
per strapped  to  the 
left  running-board  of 
the  car.  Aluminum 
cooking-utensils  are 
packed  snugly  in  a 
box,  which  also  forms 
part  of  the  outfit  of 
this  novel  auto-pull- 
man.  This  box  is 
especially  designed  to 
occupy  as  little  space 
as  possible,  and  the 
utensils  in  it  are  so 
nested  as  to  require 
little  room. 

"Inside  the  ton- 
neau is  a  gas  plate 
connected  with  a 
Prest-o-lite  acetylene 
tank.  A  separate  gen- 
erator supplies  the 
head-lights.  On  this 
stove  warm  meals  may  be  prepared,  and 
on  chilly  nights  the  sleeping-quarters  can 
be  heated  by  means-of  it.  The  gas-tank 
is  of  a  size  large  enough  to  contain  gas 
suUicient  for  heating  and  cooking  dur- 
ing a  considerable  run,  while  similar 
precautions  have  been  taken  with  the 
storage-battery  that  supplies  the  electric 
lights  and  furnishes  ignition  for  the  engine. 
A  dynamo  is  being  fitted  for  the  purpose 
of  recharging  the  battery  en  route,  making 
the  party  independent  of  supply-stations. 
"A  large  tank  is  fitted  under  the  car  for 
carrying  water  for  cooking  and  toilet  uses, 
{Continued  on  page  62) 


AN    OLD    ROAD    IN 


•INAR    DEL    RIO,    WORN    DEEP    HY    WAGON 
WHEELS. 


A     NEW    ROAD   OUT   OF     PINAR     DFL    RIO    CITY,    WINDING     INTO    A 
COUNTRY   THAT    HERETOFORE   WAS    IN ACCFSSIBI.F 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  IN  CUBA. 
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When  you  speak  of 
"ten  cent  cigar"  vou 
ean  a  cierar  that  costs 


--*  .- 


; 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


Now  Ready— The  1910 


you  ten  cents. 

The  same  cigar  is  to  the  manufac- 
turer a  "$40  per  M,"  or  4c.  ci^ar,  to 
the  jobber  a "$50 pei  M.,"or  5c.  cigar, 
and  to  the"  retailer  ;i  "S60 
per  M.,"  or  6c  cigar. 

Intrinsically  that  cigar 
is  worth  as  much  when 
the  manufacl  urer  ap- 
praises it  at  $40  per  M  . 
as  it  is  when  the  retailer 
hands  it  over  his  counter 
as  a  "ten-cent  straight." 
The  difference  between 
4c.  and  ioc.  is  what  it 
costs  to  get  the  cigar  from 
the  manufacturer  i<>  you 
along  the  old-fashioned 
trade  turnpike  with  three 
tollgates. 

Now,  suppose  you  go 
to  the  maker  of  your 
cigars  and  say  to  him : 
"Sell  me  my  eigars  at 
wholesale  and  I'll  take 
them  home  myself  across 
lots." 

I  am  a  maker  of  cigars 
who  sells  his  entire  pro- 
duct to  the  smoker  direct 
without  the  aid  of  the  in- 
tervening dealers.  Hence 
I  am  under  no  obligations 
to  "the  trade."  I  invite 
the  patronage  of  the  man 
who  wants  to  buy  his 
cigars  at  wholesale  cost, 
without  added  expenses  of 
the  dealers.  To  prove  that 
I  actually  do  sell  my  cigars 
at  wholesale  prices  I  offer 
them  under  the  following  conditions: 

MY  OFFER  IS:  — I  will,  upon  request, 
•end  fifty  Shivers'  Panatela  Cigars  on  ap- 
proval to  a  reader  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten  cigars 
and  return  the  remaining  forty  at  my  ex- 
pense if  he  is  not  pleased  with  them ;  if  he 
is  pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he  agrees  to 
remit  the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten  days. 

I  guarantee  the  fillers  of  these  cigars  are 
clear  Havana  of  good  quality  —  not  only 
clear,  but  long,  clean  Havana  —  no  shorts  or 
cuttings  are  used.  They  are  hand  made,  by 
the  best  of  workmen.  The  making  has  much 
to  do  with  the  smoking  qualities  of  a  cigar. 
The  wrappers  are  genuine  Sumatra. 

In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card  or 
give  personal  references  and  state  whether  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


exhausts  the  present  possibilities 
of  motor  car  perfection 


The  best  car  in  the  world  has  been  made  still  better. 

Radical  improvements  were  impossible,  but  many  refinements 
greatly  increase  the  car's  value  to  the  purchaser. 

The  motor  remains  absolutely  unchanged— Six  cylinders, 
48-horse-powcr.  Ample  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  six 
principle  and  of  the  Winton  Six  motor. 


The  multiple  disc  clutch  is  fifty  per  cent, 
larger  in  diameter,  and,  with  four  springs. 
requires  but  slight  foot  pressure  in  operation. 

The  buyer  now  "ets  four  forward  selec- 
tive speeds — a  new  extreme  speed  having 
been  added.  The  previous  top  speed 
wasn't  high  enough  for  the  superb  Winton 
Six  motor. 

A  newly-perfected  carburetor  emphasizes 
the  motor's  beautiful  operation. 

The  frame  is  inswept  in  front  to  givt  .1 
shorter  turning  radius. 

Springs  of  increased  size  are  semi-ellip- 
tical all  round,  permitting  low  suspension 
of  body.  Four  shock  absorbers  and  four 
rubber  bumpers. 

The  front  axle  is  of  <  hannel-section 
pressed  steel. 

Wheel  base  is  124  inches— an  increase 
of  four  inches. 

The  body  is  longer  and  wider — a  beauti- 
ful roomy  creation,  with  bucket  seats  for- 
,  ward  and  wide  tonneau  doors.  Seven 
passenger  equipment  extra. 

Running  boards  and  guards  are  wider. 
Rear  guards  drop  over  the  wheels. 


Running  boards  and  front  floor  are 
covered  with  pressed  aluminum. 

Other  new  features  are:  New  design 
radiator,  with  longer  tubes,  longer  filler  and 
hard-rubber  cap;  hard-rubber  steering 
wheel  rim,  longer  spark  and  throttle  levers 
on  steering  column,  brake  and  gear  change 
levers  are  nearer  the  seat,  at  buyer's  option, 
increased  break  leverage,  solid  brake 
spiders,  long  or  short  pedals  at  purchaser's 
option,  carburetor  primer  on  dash,  improved 
design  auxiliary  gasoline  tank  on  dash, 
Eisemann  dual  ignition,  larger  oil  tank, 
oil  cups  on  springs,  larger  exhaust  tube, 
larger  front  universal  joint. 

As  before,  the  Winton  Self-Starter  starts 
the  motor  from  the  seat  tvithout  cranking. 
An  attachment  inflates  tires  without  the  use 
of  pump.  These  are  exclusive  Winton  Six 
features,  not  to  be  found  on  any  other  car. 

The  price  remains  unchanged  at  $3,000. 
At  this  figure  the  48  horse-power  Winton 
Six  represents  the  absolute  limit  of  motor 
car  value. 

Specifications  of  the  60  horse-power 
Winton  Six  will  appear  later. 


The  coupon  will  bring  you  our  interesting  and  factful  literature.      Mail  it  now. 

THE  WINTON  MOTOR  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Member  A. L.  A.  M.,  CLEVELAND,  U.S.  A. 

Winton   Branch   Houses  uiwned  an  I    operated   by   the  company)   in    New  York,   Boston,    Philadelphia,    Baltimore, 
PittHlniri.'.  Detroit,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Seattle  and  San  Francisco. 


THE  WINTON  MOTDK  CARRIAGE  CO.,  643  Herea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    Please  send  Winton  Six  literature  to 


He  ha.d  smaJl  skill  o'  horse  flesh 
who  bought  goose  bo  ride  on'.'Bon'bfoke 

ordinary so&ps   , 

use— x  ^WiU^  — cl, 
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REMY  Magneto  Wins  Again! 


Famous  ignition  system  used  on  the  car,  driven  by 
Chevrolet  to  decisive  victory  in  the  Cobe  Trophy 
Race  at  Crown  Point,  Indiana,  June  19th. 

Chevrolet  chose  the  Remy  Magneto  for  use 
in  this  event,  despite  the  fact  that  attractive 
prizes  were  offered  by  other  magneto  firms 

And  proved  the  superiority  to  all  other  magnetos,  foreign  or  American,  of  the  Remy, 
the  perfect  mechanical  ignition  system  ! 

Fifty  thousand  Remy  igio  Magnetos  are  called  for  by  contracts  with  two  automobile 
manufacturers  alone. 

The  Remy  is  the  simplest  ignition — has  the  broadest  margins  for  dirt,  oil  and  water 
and  neglect — requires  practically  no  care — can  be  installed  by  anybody. 

Motorists  everywhere  are  invited  to  take  advantage  of  the  Remy  Magneto  Service. 

A  competent  corps  of  experts  at  our  branch   selling  offices  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Detroit,  will  help  you  solve  your  ignition  troubles.     Call  or  write  to  our  nearest  address. 

REMY  ELECTRIC  COMPANY,  Dept.  20,  Anderson,  Indiana 


1400-1402  Michigan  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH  SELLING  OFFICES: 
Automobile  Bldg.,  64th  and  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


471   Woodward  Avenue 
DETROIT 


Saves 

Time, 

Rent, 

Carfare 

Home  from  work  at 

a  mile  a  minute;  out 

where  the  air  is  pure, 

the  fields  green,  and  the 

rents  cheap.     At  less  cost 

and  in  less  time  with  the 

R-S  Motorcycle 

than  by  any  other  means.  The  "R-S"  will  cany 
you  20  to  50  miles  on  5  cents  worth  of  gasoline. 
No  limit  to  speed  bot  the  law.  Easy  to  own,  ride 
and  maintain.  Simple,  durable  andeconomical. 
America's  best  motorcycle,  asroadster,  climber 
or  coaster.  The  only  single  cylinder  motorcycle 
that  ever  climbed  Wilkes- Barre  Mountain. 

"Built  and  Tested  in  the  Mountains" 

Catalogue  free.         Agents  wanted. 

READING  STANDARD  CO.,        401  Water  81.,  Rending,  Pa. 
Makers  Renonned  Reading  Standard  Iticyrlcs. 


Cost  and  Convenience 

are  two  items  worth  while 
consiflcring  in  purchasing  and 
handling  gasoline 

With  an  AIR-TIGHT 
STEEL  TANK  phiced 
underground  you  can  buy  your 
gasoline  at  wholesale  — at  a 
saving  that  enables  you  to  pay 
for  the  Tank  in  less  than  a 
year,  preventing  loss  from 
evaporation  through  Air- 
Tight  Storage  -  each  gallon 
providing  more  mileage 
through  the  retention  of 
its  original  strength. 


Air-Tight 
Steel   Tanks 

FOR 

Automobile 
Motor 
Boats 
Etc. 


Placed  Underground 

provides  the  most 
convenient  means  of 
storing     gasoline 
underground   safely. 
A   few  strokes  of   the 
pump  and  a  steadv  flow 
is    started  —  stopped    in- 
stantly by   opening  a  pet 
cock  —  no  waste  —  no  drip- 
pin?      no  i'";k. 

The  Tank  itse'f  is  made  of 
heavy  steel  5-16  in  thick,  brazed 
without  rivet  or  solder  by  a  pro- 
ess  we  have  successfully  used 
in  manufacturing  tanks  for  the 
largest  railroad  systems  in  the 
world. 

Air-Tight  Steel  Tanks 

are  sold  on  30  days'  trial  with 
an  absolute  money-back  guar- 
antee. Write  for  illustrated 
Booklet  FREE. 

AIR-TIGHT  STEEL  TANK  CO. 
420  Wood  St.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


18-31-25  foot  launches  at  proportionate  prices.  All  launches 
fitted  with  two  cycle  reversing  engines  with  speed  controlling  lever;  simplest 
engine  made;  starts  without  cranking,  has  only  3  moving  parts.  Steel  row- 
boats,  $20  00.  All  boats  fitted  with  water-tight  compartments;  cannot  sink, 
need  no  boat  house.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers  of  pleasure  boats  in 
the  world.  Orders  filled  the  day  they  are  received.  We  sell  direct  to  user, 
cutting  out  all  middle-men's  profits        Free  Catalogue. 

Michigan  Steel  Boat  Co..   1334  Jefferson  »ve.,     Detroit,  Mich. 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  bo) 

and  an  auxiliary  tank  is  provided  that  ean 
be  bolted  to  the  running-board,  giving 
water-storage  facilities  for  trips  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  desert." 

BUILDING  ROADS  IN  CUBA 

The  movement  in  behalf  of  better  roads 
in  Cuba  has  made  notable  progress.  Those 
thus  far  constructed  are  part  of  a  general 
plan  by  which  the  interior  of  the  island  will 
be  made  accessible  from  Santiago  in  the 
east  to  Los  Arroyos  in  the  west.  The  plan 
was  drawn  up  under  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, approval  having  been  given  to  it 
in  1907,  and  actual  work  begun  before  the 
Provisional  Government  ceased.  Some 
difficulty  has  been  encountered  by  con- 
tractors in  securing  from  the  new  native 
government  payment  for  its  work.  Much 
comment  on  this  has  been  made  in  the 
United  States,  and  something  like  a 
"scandal"  was  developed,  but  contractors 
to  some  extent  have  since  been  satisfied. 
At  the  same  time,  the  fact  has  in  this  way 
become  more  generally  known  that  some 
well-built  macadam  roads  now  exist  in 
Cuba  and  are  already  open  for  travel 
between  Havana  and  Pinar  del  Rio  Citv. 

J.  A.  Wright,  who  is  editor  of  Capital 
and  Country,  a  monthly  magazine  published 
in  Havana,  writing  of  the  plans  already 
made,  says  they  contemplate  a  grand  trunk 
main  road  as  nearly  through  the  center  of 
the  island,  from  end  to  end,  as  may  be, 
connecting  the  principal  towns.  "Branch 
roads  are  to  extend  north  and  south"  to 
at  least  one  seaport  on  each  coast  in  each 
1  of  the  six  provinces  of  which  the  Cuban 
republic  is  constituted."  It  was  intended 
to  begin  work  in  each  province  at  the  same 
time,  and  to  distribute  ratably  the  benefits 
of  such  large  employment  of  labor,  but 
"unrest  and  exceptional  hard  times  in  the 
west  made  it  appear  advisable  to  concen- 
trate on  Pinar  del  Rio  Province."  Mr. 
Wright  continues: 

"The  central  highway,  already  in  ex- 
istence, good  repair  and  use,  between 
Havana  and  San  Cristobal,  92  £  kilometers 
to  the  west,  was  built  on,  80  kilometers 
further,  to  Pinar  del  Rio  City.  En  route 
the  main  road  sends  a  dozen  short  branches 
right  and  left  to  towns  nearby,  till  its  map 
resembles  a  many-legged  insect.  Beyond 
Pinar  del  Rio  City  the  trunk  line  swerves 
northwest  and  is  not  yet  completely  finished 
through  the  weird  and  almost  unknown 
region  there  it  is  scheduled  to  traverse. 
If  the  Cuban  Government  does  not  handicap 
the  builders  they  will  have  it  finished  before 
the  coming  tourist  season  begins  in  Novem- 
ber. The  country  it  will  for  the  first  time 
open  to  touring-cars  is  unsurpassed  in 
uncanny  loveliness;  it  is  a  district  of  lime- 
stone formations,  strangely  water-eaten. 
Isolated  tobacco-growers  inhabit  fertile 
spots.  Over  all  is  a  fairy-like  coloring 
which  makes  vistas  seem  unreal. 

"The  general  plan,  as  approved,  called 
for  a  road  to  a  north-coast  port  and  one 
was,  in  accordance,  built  from  Pinar  del 
Rio  City  to  Esperqnza.  This  passes 
through  the  famous  Valley  of  Vifiales  and 
San  Vicente  Vale.  The  plan  further  called 
for  a  road  to  a  south-coast  port;  one  was 
built  from  the  tobacco  center,  San  Juan  y 
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l'unta  de  Cartas,  on  the  placid 
Caribbean 

"General  Leonard  Wood's  military  gov- 
ernment had.  in  1898—1902,  connected 
Pinar  del  Rio  City  and  the  southern  port 
of  Coloma,  by  means  of  an  excellent  road, 
which  w;is  repaired  by  the  late  Provisional 
Administration. 

"Under  Governor  Magoon  (1906— q), 
a  highway  was  built  from  Havana  into 
northeastern  Pinar  del  Rio,  touching  at  the 
only  deep-water  harbors  in  that  province: 
Manel,  Cabanas,  and  Bahia  Honda,  the 
latter  a  United  States  coaling-station  as 
yet  unimproved.  This  road,  like  those  ol 
the  far  northwest ,  is  conceded  to  be  military 
in  intention.  It  lies  through  an  exquisite 
and  fertile  country  and  serves  agriculturist 
and  automobilist  none  the  less  well  because 
1  ti  its  strategic  value 

"All  government  highways  have  a  right- 
1  if-way  of  20  meters,  of  which  the  pavement 
covers  i<>  feet.  They  are  built  to  last, 
withstanding  even  the  torrential  rain 
the  tropics,  on  a  solid  foundation  of  Telford 
macadam  of  the  best  materials  native 
quarries  afford  <  hi  the  graded  road  ten 
inches  of  broken  rock  is  laid,  and  upon  this 
a  fine  surfacing-stone  is  later  prest  in 
under  the  latest  improved  and  imported 
road-making  machinery.  Culverts  are  of 
concrete  and  bridges  of  steel,  put  up  to 
stay  Where  needed  to  protect  the  roads 
from  inundation  ditches  have  been  dug 
to  drain  neighboring  lowlands.  There  are 
no  grades  above  six  degrees 

At  intervals  first  of  six  leagues  and  later 
of  eight,  houses  have  been  erected  for  the 
residence  of  employees  whose  duty  it  is  to 
keep  in  good  condition  the  stretch  of  high- 
way confided  to  their  care.  In  their  back 
yards  these  'peons  of  the  highway'  are 
growing  shade- trees  to  be  set  out  along  the 
roads,  in  the  old  wise  Spanish  style:  when 
grown,  and  trees  shoot  rapidly  upward  in 
tuba,  these  will  cover  the  highways  with 
a  protecting  canopy  of  green  amid  which 
glows,  in  season,  the  flaming  red  of  royal 
poinicianas. " 


AN  OLD  TIMER 
Has  Had  Kxperiencea 


A  woman  who  ha.*  used  Postum  since  it 
came  upon  the  market  knows  from  expe- 
rience the  wisdom  of  using  Postum  in  place 
of  coffee  if  one  values  health  and  a  clear 
brain.     She  says  : 

"  At  the  time  Postum  was  first  put  on  the 
market  I  was  suffering  from  nervous  dys- 
pepsia, and  my  physician  had  repeatedly 
told  me  not  to  use  tea  or  coffee.  Finally  1 
decided  to  take  his  advice  and  try  Postum. 
I  got  a  package  and  had  it  carefully  pre- 
pared, finding  it  delicious  to  the  taste.  Bo  1 
continued  its  use  and  very  soon  its  bene- 
ficial effects  convinced  me  of  its  value,  for  I 
got  well  of  my  nervousness  and  dyspepsia. 

"My  husband  had  been  drinking  coffee 
all  his  life  until  it  had  affected  his  nerves 
terribly,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  shift  to 
Postum.  It  was  easy  to  get  him  to  make 
the  change  for  the  Postum  is  so  delicious 
It  certainly  worked  wonders  for  him. 

"  We  soon  learned  that  Postum  does  not 
exhilarate  or  depress  and  does  not  stimulate, 
but  steadily  and  honestly  strengthens  the 
nerves  and  the  stomach 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  our  entire 
family  continued  to  use  Postum  with  satis- 
fying results  as  shown  in  our  fine  condition 
of  health  and  we  have  noticed  a  rather  un- 
expected improvement  in  brain  and  nerve 
power." 

Increased  brain  and  nerve  power  always 
follows  the  use  of  Postum  in  place  of  coffee, 
sometimes  in  a  very  marked  manner. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


EVEN  such  incidentals  as  suspenders  make  a  big  difference  in  the  way 
you  feel  at  the  end  of  the  day.    I've  found  that  out.   I  used  to  wear 
the  old-fashioned  rigid-back  suspenders  that    were   everlastingly 
pulling  at  my  shoulders  and  tugging   at  my    trouser    buttons.     When 
I  felt  tired  at  night  I   never  thought  it  possible    my    suspenders  were 
partly  responsible  till  I  found  the  greater  comfort  in 

LIGHT  WEIGHT  LISLE 

PRESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 


Now  I  don't  wear  any  others. 
No  more  rigid-back  suspenders 
for  me.  Why,  I  didn't  believe  any 
suspenders  could  be  so  comfort- 
able as  these  President  Suspen- 
ders are.  They  don  t  pull  on  my 
shoulders  when  I  want  to  reach 
for  something  or  bend  over.  No 
matter  what  position  I  take,  the 
sliding  cord  in  the  back  adjusts 
itself  to  meet  it. 


The  President  Suspenders  lie 
so  flat  on  the  back  and  rest  so 
easy  on  the  shoulders  you  can't 
feel  them  at  all.  Try  them  your- 
self for  a  week  and  you  will  be 
just  as  enthusiastic  over  them 
as  I  am.  And  you  will  be  sur- 
prised at  what  a  difference  it 
makes  in  the  way  you  feel. 


Light  Weight  Lisle  President  Suspenders  are  made  especially  for  business  and 
street  wear.     They  lie  flat  on  the  back  and  are  the  lightest  Suspenders  made. 

Medium  and  heavy  weights  for  workers  and  extra  lengths  for  tall  men.  Maker's 
guarantee  on  eveiypair — Satisfaction,  New  Pair  or  Money  Back.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you,  we  will,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  50c.  Convenience  suggests 
a  pair  for  each  suit.     Get  them  today. 


THE    C. 

I  734    Main    Street 


A.    EDCARTON 


MFC.    CO. 

Shirley,    Mass. 


PARIS  GARTERS 


They 
Tit  so  well 

you 
forget 
t  Key 're  / 

there     \ 


A  necessity  with 
Knee-Drawers 

No  metal  can  touch  you 


Sold  Everywhere 


1  A.  Stein  &  Co.,  161  Center  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor 

IT  is  a  fact  that  a  man  whose  face  will  not 
stand  the  ordinary  razor  oftener  than  twice 
a  week  can  shave  every  morning  with  the 
Gillette — and  easily — no  roughness,  no  irritation 
of  the  skin,  even  over  the  sensitive  places  on  the  neck 
or  under  the  chin. 

There  is  no  stropping  or  honing  with  a  Gillette. 

It  is  the  one  safe  razor  and  the  only  razor  that  can 
be  adapted  for  a  light  or  close  shave. 

The  time  to  buy  a  Gillette  is  now. 

It  pays  for  itself  in  three  months  and  it  lasts  a 
lifetime. 

The  Gillette,  illustrated  herewith,  is  so  compact 
that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or  slipped  in  the 
side  of  a  traveling  bag.  It  comes  in  gold,  silver 
or  gun  metal — with  handle  and  blade  box  to  match. 
The  blades  are  fine. 

Prices,  $5.00  to  $7.50.     For  sale  everywhere. 

You  should  know  Gillette  Shaving  Brush — bristles 
gripped  in  hard  rubber:  and  Gillette  Shaving  Stick — 
a  soap  worthy  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 


New  York,  Times  Rldg. 
>  hicago,  stuck  Exchunge  Bldg. 
London  Qffice 
TJolborn    '  "*</><<■/ 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

540  Kimball  Building,  Boston 


<  anadian  Qffice 

/..',  St.  Alexander  St. 

Montreal 


Factories:   Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 
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of  Any  Boat  m  r  1  ve  Minutes 


an  do    it    with    the    Waterman   Outboard 

wiii  li    you     c!Hi     quickly    aitai  h     (ami 

lei   'i.      to  -1  ijtr    stem    of    n  »y  bI>  itt, 

',     dinghy,     punt,     snil  1 

;  til  have   a  good    m  tor   boat.     It   is 

m  t   a   toy,    but    n    reli  ble    2    H.    I\ 

Marine   Motor  that, will  drive  sin    18- 

iw  boat     /    miles     an     hour,    4 

hunru  011    gallon  gasoline       Simplest 

motor  m  de,  l\  eight  40  lb--   Equipped 

.Mih    SeheJ  li»r    t  arburelor.       Four 

-     1         Klir-rerWill    re  ulta     behind    it. 

f<n  Catalog  y\  <  anoe  Motor*, 
1,  2,  :s,  4  <  ylinderfl  rata"og  K, 
Standard  Type  Motora.l  to  30  H.  P. 
— Catalog  A, 

WATERMAN  MARINE  MOTOR  CO. 

1535  Fort  Street,  Wert,  DETROIT.  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 
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VULCAN"  STYLO  PENS 

The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable  stvlo  pens  at 
a  moderate  price.      Indispens- 
h^^     able  when  traveling. 

$1.00 


auekts 

WANTEU 


By  mai 
postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO. 

Manufacturer 
Thames  Bldg.,  135  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


AN  INSECT  ENEMY  OF  CARS. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Autocar  hn 
to  hat  periodical  an  insecl  which  he  de- 
clares "has  just  eaten  its  way  out  through 
the  quarter-inch  wooden  panel  of  the  door  of 
the  box  situated  under  the  back  seat  of  my 
car."  It  left  a  neat  round  hole  visible  in 
the  paint  and  varnish.  The  correspondent 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  insect  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  editor  for  enlightenment.  The 
edit  or  now  prints  an  illustration,  reproduced 
elsewhere,  showing  in  the  upper  part  the 
insect  as  received  by  him,  as  well  as  a  more 
perfect  specimen  obtained  b}  himself. 
He  says  the  insect  is  a  beetle  of  the  family 
cerambyciboc  and  of  the  genus  clylus. 
There  is  no  common  name  for  it  and  appar- 
ently it  is  not  a  British  insect.  In  the 
same  illustration,  lower  down,  the  picture 
gives  in  actual  size  a  British  beetle  nearly 
related  to  it,  the  clytus  arietis,  commonly 
known     as     "the     wasp-beetle."     Of     the 


I  UK    WASP     WOOD    BEETLE. 

possibilities  of  work   for   this   creature  in 
motor-cars  and  of  his  abilities  and  habits 
the  writer  says : 

"It  may  be  frequently  seen  in  June, 
continually  moving  in  and  out  among  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees  of  various 
species,  giving  one  the  impression  that  it 
has  lost  something,  and  is  seeking  for  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  selecting  out 
suitable  crevices  in  the  bark  in  which  to 
deposit  its  eggs.  From  those  eggs  will 
come  tiny  grubs  that  will  bore  their  way 
into  the  wood,  and  there  continue  their 
development. 

"The  little  larva  possesses  a  stout  horny 
head  armed  with  a  pair  of  strong  jaws, 
by  means  of  which  it  can  eat  its  way 
through  the  wood,  making  long  burrows 
into  it,  which  eventually  bring  about  the 
decay  of  the  branch;  felled  timber  often 
becomes  riddled  and  useless  owing  to  the 
work  of  these  larva?.  When  the  larva  is 
full  fed  it  is  a  white,  flattened,  and  ringed 
grub  about  half  an  inch  in  length.  It  then 
changes  into  its  pupa  or  chrysalis  stage, 
usually  near  the  bark  or  outside  of  the 
branch.  About  midsummer  it  complete- 
its  development  and  becomes  a  beetle, 
biting  its  way  out  into  the  open,  where  it 
takes  to  its  wings  to  seek  its  mate. 

"What  is  written  here  regarding  this 
familiar  British  wasp-beetle  applies  equally 
well  to  the  specimen  that  bored  its  way 
from  the  panel  of  the  car.  The  wood  used 
for  the  panel  will  most  probably  be  found 
to  be  American  ash  (the  material  from 
which  the  writer  obtained  the  two  addi- 
tional specimens  of  the  same  species  here 
illustrated),  and  doubtless  the  beetle  was 
in  the  wood  either  as  a  larva  or  pupa  when 
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it  was  sawn  through,  and  has  since  com- 
pleted its  development  It  will  be  sur- 
prizing, here  are  not  mere  specimens 
of  the  same  kind  in  the  panel;  indeed, 
while  nol  to  alarm  the  owner  <>! 
the  car,  yet  if  i1  should  happen  that  mini 
of  the  attacked  wood  has  been  used  in  its 
construction  the  car  may  in  due  course 
present  the  appearance  of  having  recently 
journeyed  through  a  battlefield.' 

HISTORIC  FOREIGN  CARS 

In  connection  with  an  exhibition  oi  early 
.  ars given  at  a  motor  show  in  England,  The 
Autocar  recently  printed  an  article,  in 
which  it  was  said  that  the  eye,  historically 

inclined,  was  "first  taken  to  Colonel 
Cromp  ton's  steam  carriag<  this  car 

differential  gearing  was  employed  on  the 
road  for  the  first  tinu  It  was  built  in 
1861  and  was  running  as  late  as  1875. 
The  car  is  described  as  having  "a  water- 
tube  boiler,  with  vertical  water-tubes 
almost  identical  with  many  form-  of  boilers 
now  in  use,  the  boiler  and  engine  being 
carried  upon  a  three-point  suspended  frame. 


THE   BATEMAN   STEAM     IKH  VCLE    01     lyvc    Si 

the  forward  portion  being  supported  i 
rocking  shaft.      The  car  shown  at  the  ex- 
hibition  is   still   in    good    condition,    being 
described   as   looking    "as    tho   it    had    left 
the  workshop  but  a  few  minute;    ago 

Another  early  contrivance  shown  wa 
steam  tricycle,  built  by  Arthur  Bateman 
of  Greenwich  in  1881,  and  here  represented 
in  a  picture.  It  is  recalled  that  action 
against  this  tricycle,  taken  by  English 
authorities  at  the  time  for  many  years 
proved  a  serious  bar  to  the  advancement  of 
road  locomotion  in  England.  The  steam 
tricycle  was  pronounced  a  steam  carrier  of 
the  kind  prohibited  by  the  British  High- 
ways Act,  and  therefore  it  could  not  be 
driven  unless  it  had  wheels  four  inches 
wide,  three  men  in  attendance  upon  it,  one 
of  them  carrying  a  red  flag,  and  a  speed 
confined  to  a  maximum  of  four  miles  per 
hour.  Mr.  Bateman  was  fined  a  -hilling 
for  breaking  the  law.  He  appealed  to  a 
higher  court,  but  the  decision  against  him 
was  confirmed.  It  is  declared  by  The 
Autocar  that  this  decision,  which  it  calls 
"chuckle-headed."  gave  the  French  "the 
huge  start  in  the  motor  industry  which  we 
can  hardly  yet  be  said  to  have  overcome." 
In  this  tricycle  a  little  two-cylinder  hori- 
zontal engine  was  set  above  the  water-tube 
boiler  and  drove  the  near  side  rubber-tired 
wheel  by  means  of  beveled  gearing. 

Another  interesting  exhibit  was  a  little 
car  which  is  believed  to  be  the  first  two- 
seated  petrol  car  ever  made  in  England. 
Tt    was    run    on     the    Surrev    roads    until 


For  over  thirty  years  the  word 


TRADEMARK. 


on   socks   has  been   a   sure   sign  of 
superior  foot  comfort   and  durability. 

Your   money   back   if  dissatisfied 


without   red   tape    or    formalities 


And  it  is  these  two  features  in  par- 
ticular that  you  look  for,  expect  and 
have  a  right  to  insist  upon. 

It  is  precisely  what  you  get  when 
you  buy  Shawhnit  socks. 

■  Because  the  welfare  of  tender  feet 
has  not  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of   durability. 

Neither  have  long  wearing  qualities 
been  overlooked  at  the  cost  of  true 
foot  comfort. 

Shawhnit  cotton  socks  for  summer 
wear  are  delightfully  soft  to  the' feet, 
because  made  from  best  selected  long 
fibre  cotton  yarns,  which  we  comb  and 
spin   in  our  own  mills. 

Nothing  of  a  harsh  nature  creeps 
into  the  make-up  of  Shawhnits,  which 
produces  a  feeling  of  discomfort  so 
noticeable  in  many  socks,  for  which 
greater  wearing  qualities  are  claimed. 

Then  again  Shawhnit  socks  are 
shaped  in  the  knitting  —  not  stretched 
over  board  forms  —  that  is  why  they 
do  not  bind  over  the  instep,  and  push 
a  hole  through  the  toe. 

Shawhnit  socks  are  seamless,  thus 
doing  away  with  a  disagreeable  fea- 
ture prevalent  in  other  socks,  which 
irritates  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  causes 
excessive  perspiration. 


There  are  no  socks  made  to-day 
that  give  you  greater  value  of  com- 
fort, durability  and  style  for  your 
money  than  Shawhnit  socks  —  recog- 
nized the  world  over  as  the  standard 
—  but  frequently  imitated. 

For  this  reason  always  look  for 
the  Shawhnit  trade-mark  stamped 
on  the  toe  when  buying  socks.  Then 
you  are  sure  to  get  the  genuine  — the 
kind  that  feel  better,  look  better  and 
wear  longer. 

The  following  assortment  of  light 
weight  cottons  will  be  found  most  ap- 
propriate for  summer,  and  equal  in 
'  wear,  fastness  of  color  and  appearance 
to  higher  priced  goods. 


Style  35S4B - 

Black  (Soowblack) 

Style  3554  T- 

-  Tan  —  tor  tan  shoes 

Style  35S4C - 

-Rich  Navy  Blue 

Style  3554F- 

-  Gun  Metal  Gray 

Style  3SS4H - 

-  Heliotrope 

Style  3554  K- 

-  Hu  nter  Green       -v 

Style  3554  M 

-  Reseda  Green        5^ 

Style  3554  R- 

-  Ox  Blood                 ^ 

Extra  light  weight  for  spring  and 
summer,  25c.  a  pair,  or  6  pairs  of  any 
assortment,  $  1 .50,  sent  direct.  Charges 
prepaid  to  any  point  in  the  United 
States  upon  receipt  of  price,  should 
you  be  unable  to  procure  them  from 
your  local  dealer. 

Made  in  sizes  9- 1 1  %  inclusive. 
Please  specify  when  ordering  direct. 


Anyway  write  to-day  for  beautifully  Illustrated  catalog  and 
price   list— the  handsomest  thing  of  Its  sort  ever  issued 

SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,     4-  Smith  Street,  Lowell,  Mass. 


Keeps        A 

Contents 

Ice  Cold 

for 

24 

Hours 


A  small  piece  of  ice  in  this 

HAWKEYE  REFBRiGsEKREflrT0B 

k^eps  your Junch  cool  and  palatable  throughout  the 
warmest  summer  day.  Neat  and  durable,  sizes 
from  one  to  six  or  more  persons      Special  basket 

for  A  Hi's.  A-k  T'.nr  duller  ;'iid  write  for  free 
bonk  •  oiittimnp  new  lun.  h  recipes. 

BURUNCTON  BASKET  CO. 

304  Main  St.        Eurlin^ton,  Iowa 


KOH-I-NOOR 

Pencil  Point 


The 

PROVED-AND-RECOGNIZED 
STANDARD    of     Pencildom. 

Made  in  Austria  — known,  sold  and  used  every- 
where. ]0c.  ea.,  $1  a  doz.  Worth  even  more  because 
theylasteven  longer  than  6  ordinary  pencils,  IT  dif- 
ferent degrees— an  exactly  right  one  for  every  Pur- 
pose and  Paper,  and  each  degree  always  the  same 
Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine,  stamped  "KOH-I- 
NOOR."    Any  stationer  can  supply  you. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH,  E«tab.  1790.     34  E.  23d  S*  .  N.  Y.  C 
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eJSixth  Sen 


therPcrwerx)f 


LONG 

.  DistANCE 
JELEPHONE, 


An  American's  sense  of  projecting 
himself  far  beyond  the  skies  and  hills 
•of  his  forefathers  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  his  self-assurance — for  his 
mental  vigor  and  the  progress  which 
this  has  meant. 

The  Sixth  Sense — the  sense  of  pro- 
jection— is  due  to  the  telephone.  It 
is  due  to  the  Bell  telephone  system 
which  at  any  instant  conveys  his 
personality,  if  not  his  person,  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  It  carries  his 
voice  with  directness  to  the  ear  of 
the  person  wanted.  Carries  it  with 
its  tone  qualities  and  inflections — 
things  which  are  vital  to  the  expres- 
sion of  personality. 

Bell  telephone  service  is  more  than 
a  mere  carrier  of  messages.  It  is  a 
system  of  sensitive  wire  nerves,  car- 
rying the  perception-message  to  the 
nerve  centre  and  the  return  message 
simultaneously.  //  is  the  only  means 
■of  communication  which  this  carries 
the  message  and  the  answer  instantly. 
While  you  are  projecting  your  per- 


sonality— the  strength  of  your  indi- 
viduality, to  the  distant  point,  the 
party  at  the  other  end  is  projecting 
his  personality,  at  the  same  instant 
and  by  the  same  means,  to  you. 

You  are  virtually  in  two  places  at 
once. 

Though  this  service  is  in  a  class  by 
itself,  the  Bell  telephone  has  no  fight 
with  the  other  public  utilities.  Its 
usefulness  is  dove-tailed  into  all  other 
utilities.  Each  of  the  others  is  un- 
questionably made  more  effective  by 
the  Bell  telephone. 

A  telegram  is  delivered  from  re- 
ceiving office  to  house  by  telephone. 
The  more  people  telegraph,  the  more 
they  telephone.  The  more  people 
travel,  the  more  they  telephone.  The 
more  energetically  a  man  pursues 
business  of  any  kind,  the  more  he 
needs  and  uses  the  telephone. 

The  universal  Bell  telephone  gives 
every  other  utility  an  added  useful- 
ness. It  provides  the  Nation  with 
its  Sixth  Sense. 


A  business  man  has  one  important  arm  of  his  business 
paralyzed  if  he  does  not  have  a  Long  Distance  Tele- 
phone at  his  elbow.  It  extends  his  personality  to  its 
fullest  limitations — applies  the  multiplication  table 
to  his  business  possibilities.     It  keeps  things  moving. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  Is  a  Long  Distance  Station 


C.  AUTO 


POWER  In  The  A.  B 

Power  to  go  up  the  steepest  hill 
run  at  30  miles  an  hour.    Yet  Simi 
Practical,  Sate  and  Durable. 
Easy  to  operate  — 
not  complicated  — 
no    repairs.      The 
most  perfect  type 
of    reliable,    low- 
priced  automobile.  ~""^V''  'i  Q/  Solid 
16  to  35  h.  p  ;  air                ^L^^    Pneumatic  Tires 
or  water  cooled  engine;  2,  3,  or  4  passenger  bodies. 
today  for   FREE  Catalogue.     Address 
A.  B.  C.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  MFG.  CO.,       3911  Morgan  St.,  St.  Louis, 


Write 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label, 
del  "Improved,"  oo  tacks  rejuirjj. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Act  Promptly  and  Avoid  Suffering   From   Hayfever 

The  Nasalfilter  prevents  you  from  breathing  any  pollen  or  dust, 
the  causes  of  Hayfever.  Made  of  Sterling  silver,  fitted  with 
fine  mesh  cloth,  changeable  at  will.  Order  a  Nasalfilter  at  once 
and  save  suffering  all  the  season.  C^EM 

Price    $2.00                  Write  for  booklet 
UNTVE  tSAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 430  Globe  Bldg„  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


November.  1895,  when  it  was  "stopt  by 
the  lambent  intelligence  of  the  Surrey 
County  Council  for  the  same  foolish  reasons 
which  had  arrested  Mr.  Bateman's  tricycle 
fourteen  years  earlier."  This  little  car  has 
"a  single-cylinder  horizontal  engine  with 
surface  carbureter,  automatic  inlet-valve, 
and  electric  ignition,  altho  the  spark- 
ing-plug in  the  head  of  the  cylinder  looks 
remarkably  modern."  Engine-racing  was 
prevented  "by  a  simple  form  of  governor, 
and  the  drive  was  delivered  from  the  crank- 
shaft to  a  countershaft  by  two  belts,  form- 
ing the  first  and  second  speeds." 

Among  the  French  exhibits  was  a  i\- 
horse-power  two-cylinder  car  built  by 
Panhard,  which  dates  back  to  1891.  An- 
other exhibit  was  a  one-horse-power  petrol 
motor-cycle,  built  by  De  Dion  and  "differ- 
ing very  little,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  ordinary  observer,  from  the  machine 
still  in  considerable  use." 

THE  CATSKILLS— BERKSHIRES  TOUR 

An  entertaining  account  of  the  recent 
week-end  tour  of  the  Xew  York  Automobile 
Trade  Association  to  the  Catskills  and  Berk- 
shires  is  given  j in  The  Automobile.  Ideal 
touring  conditions  prevailed,  such  as  "fasci- 
nating scenery,  magnificent  roads,  nearly 
perfect  weather,  and  an  endurance  contest  in 
which  a  dozen  of  seventeen  starters  finished 
with  perfect  scores."  The  route  embraced 
350  miles,  and  it  is  predicted  that  it  will 
become  widely  popular,  the  Ramapo  Hills, 
Catskill  Mountains,  and  Berkshires,  inter- 
spersed with  glimpses  of  the  Hudson  and 
other  rivers,  furnishing  "more  beautiful 
vistas  than  will  be  found  within  a  short 
radius  of  any  other  large  city.  Only  one 
serious  mishap  occurred.  This  happened  to 
a  touring-car  which  was  making  its  d£but 
in  the  metropolitan  trade  circles."  While 
rounding  a  corner  in  Kingston,  this  car 
"skidded  and  broke  a  wheel  against  the 
curb."  A  new  car,  however,  was  secured 
in  time  to  join  the  contestants  at  Catskill, 
whence  it  "ran  on  schedule  to  the  finish." 

The  party  formed  at  Columbus  Circle,  in 
New  York,  crossing  at  Forty-second  Street, 
and  proceeded  from  Weehawken  to  Suffern, 
where  hard  and  smooth  highways,  in  many 
places  oiled,  were  encountered  for  the  run 
through  the  Ramapo  Hills.  Incidents  in 
this  trip  include  the  following: 

"After  a  stop  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
the  party  proceeded  toward  the  next  check- 
ing-station, at  Highland,  regretting  that 
they  did  not  have  more  of  the  beauties  of 
the  country  around  Suffern,  Tuxedo  Park, 
and  Arden,  but  looking  forward  to  the 
Catskills  Newburg  was  on  the  route, 
but  no  stop  was   made,  altho    the   recep- 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  not  med- 
icated :  just  good,  pure 
soap.  Contains  no  free 
alkali  to  injure  the  deli- 
cate texture  of  the  skin. 

Matchless  for  the  com- 
plexion. 

Established  in  1789. 
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Hon  accorded  the  travelers  was  as  hearty 
there  as  at  .ill  places.  From  that  city  the 
road  lay  along  the  bank  of  the  Hudson,  and 
with  the  afternoon  sun  shining  upon  the 
eastern  shores  there  wore  many  places 
where  the  beauties  <>f  nature  and  of  the 
mansions  across  the  river  caused  the  drivers 
to  run  very  slowly  From  Kingston  the 
cars  ran  through  Esopus,  wound  for  seven 
mile  one  mile  into   Kingston,  and 

stopt  tor  the  night  at  the  Grant  House 
on  the  outskirts  6f  Catskills.  The  run  oi 
the  day  had  been  125  a  miles  in  length,  and 
the  running  time  v  en  and  a  quarter 

hours 

"An  innovation  in  a  tour  of  the  kind  was 
introduced  by  or  Sunday  morning 

to  the  tourists,  for  runs  back  into  the 
mountains  or  for  a  quid  rest.  Alter  dinner 
the  comparatively  short  run  to  the  Berk- 
shires  was  commenced.  The  distance  was 
74.4  miles  to  the  Hotel  Wendell  at  Pitts- 
field,  and  the  time  schedule  was  tour  and 
three-quarter  hour-,  with  one  intermediate 
stop  at  Albany.  The  first  bad  roads  of  the 
trip  were  found  between  At  hens  and  Ravena, 
17  miles,  and  they  were  very  rough,  but 
only  caused  the  contestants  to  go  slowly. 
a  after  leaving  the  State  capital  the 
Berkshire  hills  came  into  view  and  the 
splendid  roads  wound  up  and  down  through 
the  verdure-clad  valleys  right  to  the  city. 
A  light  rain  commenced  before  reaching 
Albany  so  that  at  that  city  tops  were  raised 
and  rain-garment-  donned.  It  was  well 
that  the  opportunity  was  taken  there,  for 
the  farther  the  cars  went  the  harder  the 
rain  seemed  to  come  down,  and  by  the  time 
Pittsfield  was  sighted  it  was  very  heavy. 
A  number  of  the  contestants  had  taken 
their  wives  upon  the  run,  and  a  dinner-party 
was  formed  on  Sunday  evening  in  the 
Wendell. 

'Monday's  route  was  the  longest.  151. 6 
miles,  and  the  interest  was  just  as  great  as 
on  the  previous  days,  for  the  route  led 
through  places  which  are  known  all  over 
the  country  for  their  beauty:  Lenox, 
Stockbridge,  Great  Barrington,  Sharon,  and 
the  Hudson  River  shores  from  Poughkeepsie 
to  Yonkers.  A  run  of  46.6  miles  to  Sharon 
was  the  tirst  of  the  program,  and  so  well 
did  the  tourists  like  the  views  on  the  route 
that  they  took  it  very  slowly,  the  highways 
being  wonderfully  smooth  and  hard,  only 
a  few  stretches  around  road-building  opera- 
tions giving  slight  roughness.  From  the 
quaint  town  of  Sharon,  with  its  clock-tower, 
wide  and  shady  lawns  and  hospitable  inn, 
to  Poughkeepsie.  was  a  little  over  30  miles, 
and  in  the  city  on  the  Hudson  a  stop  was 
taken  for  lunch.  At  Cold  Spring  the  first 
views  of  the  river  were  seen,  and  the  roads 
from  Poughkeepsie  to  Peekskill  were  none 
too  good,  in  fact  the  poorest  of  the  trip; 
but  the  views  around  the  Storm  King 
mountains  were  worth  the  roughness. 

"The  cars  themselves  made  the  run  in 
splendid  order  ;  there  was  very  little  tire 
trouble,  perhaps  not  more  than  three  or 
four  changes;  almost  no  stops  for  adjust- 
ments as  the  score  shows;  few  cases  of 
overheating,  and  the  fact  that  eighteen 
cars  can  go  through  a  351-mile  run  without 
stopping,  and  the  motors  had  to  be  kept 
running  at  all  times  except  at  the  noon 
control,  speaks  well  for  the  reliability  of 
them." 


The  Howard  Watch 


DOWN  on  the  Big 
Ditch  at  Panama  is 
a  worse  place  for  a  watch 
than  Suez  or  the  Coast  of 
Indo-China:    blazing    days 

—  severe    nightly    drop    in 
temperature — humidity  87° 

—  and    months    of  tropical 
rainfall. 

All  along  the  Panama  Canal 
— you  find  "Howard  time" 
the  recognized  standard — as  in 
all  big  undertakings  for  the  last 
sixty-seven  years. 

The  Howard  Temperature 
adjustment  is  permanent.      Un- 


affected by  the  severest  heat  or 
the  most  violent  changes. 

The  Howard  is  the  finest 
practical  watch  in  the  world, 
and  the  strongest.  Its  special 
hard-tempered  balance  cannot 
knock  out  of  true  with  the  jolts 
and  vibrations  of  rough  use  in 
the  field. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard 
Watch,  from  the  17-jewel  in  a  fine 
gold-filled  case  (guaranteed  for  25 
years)  at  $35.00;  to  the  23-jewel 
in  a  14-k.  solid  gold  case  at  $150.00 
— is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a 
printed  price  ticket  attached. 


Drop  us  a  postal,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  HOWARD  book  ol  value  to  the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  155  Waver  ly  Plaee,N.¥.  t'ity, 

The    Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


REMINGTON,  $18.75 

One  rebuilt  machine  only  in  new  localities 
to  secure  desirable  agent.  Special  agents' 
pricessuppliedonallmakesof  typewriters. 
Standard  Typewriter  Excb'ge  23  Park  Row,  S.  T. 


/COMES 

OUT  A  ^/ 
RIBBON 


ON    THE 
BRUSH    y 


COLGATE'S 


DENTAL 
CREAM 


The  antiseptic  dentifrice  which  combines  efficiency 
with  a  delightful  after-taste.  Gives  a  pearly-lustre 
to    the    teeth     and    a    perfect    polish    to    gold-work. 

Trial  Tube  Sent  for  4  Cents  in  Stamfis. 
COLGATE  &  CO.,  (Makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  Toilet  Soap)      Dept  Y,       55  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Uniform 
Cracker 

There's  never  the  slightest  va- 
riation in  the  high  quality  ol 
Uneeda  Biscuit. 

Wonderful  care  and  precision 
on  the  part  ol  expert  bakers,  com- 
bined with  facilities  to  be  found 
in  no  other  bakery,  ensure  this 
uniformity  of  Uneeda  Biscuit. 

Damp  days,  cold  days,  wet 
days  or  hot  days  their  goodness 
is  kept  intact  by  the  moisture-proof 
package. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


Second  Preferred  StocK 


The  Greatest  Grocery  Business  in  the  World 

Established  1883.  Yearly  sales  over 
$5,000,000.  138  Stores  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky; 2  Abattoirs;  3  Bread  and  Cracker 
Bakeries,  capacity  50,000  loaves  daily. 

Invest  your  money  in  the  7%  Preferred 
Stock  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking- 
Co.  of  Cincinnati;  secured  by  abundant  as- 
sets; no  bonds;  earnings  5  times  dividend 
requirements.  Listed  on  Cincinnati  Stock 
Exchange.  Safety  oj  principal  and 
permanency  of  dividends.  Par  value  of 
shares  $100;  dividends .  payable,  $1.75  per 
share,  every  3  months.  The  intelligent  in- 
vestor investigates  before  investing.  Full 
particulars  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
Claude  Ashbrook,  Investment  Banker 

409  Walnut  St..   Cincinnati.   Ohio 


All  colorsand  tunc V$ 
effects.  At  dealers, 
or  we  send  direct, 
fully  guaranteed. 


PIONEER    SUSPENDER    COMPANY 

718  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 
MAKERS  OF  PIONEER  BELTS 


CURRENT  POETRY 


Cor  Cordium 

By  George  Cabot  Lodge 

Breathless  and  unforeseen,  it  comes! — the  hour 
When,  on  the  breast  of  the  Beloved,  we  feel 
Almost  the  secret  sense  of  life  reveal 
Its  meaning,  and  the  source  of  life  its  power; — 

When,  as  in  some  vast  sunrise,  like  a  flower. 
Our  soul  stands  open  and  our  eyes  unseal, 
While  all  that  fear  and  ignorance  conceal 
Seems  in  perfection  life's  predestined  dower. 

Then,  as  it  were  against  the  inward  ear. 

We  hold,  in  silence,  like  a  chambered  shell, 
The  dazed  one  human  heart — and  seem  to  hear 

Forever  and  forever  rise  and  swell 

And  fail  and  fall  on  Death's  eventual  shore. 
Tragic  and  vast,  Life's  inarticulate  roar!  .  .   . 
— Scribner's  Magazine  (July). 


Psalm  CXXVII 

By  Laurence  Housman 

If  the  Lord  build  not  the  house, 
Lost  is  their  labor  that  build  it: 
If  the  Lord  keep  not  the  city 
Wakelh  the  watchman  in  vain. 
Idly  at  cock-crow  ye  rouse 

For  toil  till  your  hand  hath  fulfilled  it; 
Breaking  of  bread  is  but  pity — 
Soon  shall  ye  hunger  again. 

Sleep,  ye  shall  sleep!     But  within  you 

Dwelleth  the  gift  of  the  Lord: 
Your  seed  upon  earth  shall  continue, 

And  the  womb  shall  have  fruit  for  reward. 

So  shall  the  breed  of  your  race 

Be  as  shafts  in  the  hand  of  a  giant. 
Happy  is  he  and  immortal 

Whose  quiver  is  filled  with  their  breath - 
He,  unashamed  of  face, 

Stands  to  the  foeman  defiant, 
Comes  undismayed  to  the  portal 

Dark  with  1he  shadow  of  death. 

Sleep,  ye  shall  sleep.      But  within  you 

Dwelleth  the  gift  of  the  Lord; 
Man's  seed  upon  earth  shall  continue, 

And  the  womb  shall  have  fruit  for  reward. 
—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


Heartsease 

By  Emery  Pottle 

When  summer  afternoon  and  twilight  meet, 
The  old,  dear  house  is  silent,  cool,  and  sweet. 
The  open  windows  breathe  the  golden  air, 
Honeyed  with  August  odors  fine  and  fair; 
By  the  shrill  joy  of  some  home-turning  bird 
The  calm  content  of  day  is  gently  stirred: 
A  sense  of  blessedness,  of  heart's  full  ease, 
Falls  on  the  blossomed  field  and  good  green  trees.. 

The  shadows  in  the  low,  belov&d  room 
Gather  and  grow  in  slow,  familiar  gloom. 
How  strangely  pale  the  sculptured  Dante  dreams 
High  on  his  shelf!     How  mellow  are  the  gleams 
Of  faithful  books — What  a  mysterious  grace 
Lingers  about  the  shabby,  time-worn  place. 
The  world  is  far  away. — Here  with  my  friends — 
Old  memories,  old  shadows — so  it  ends. 

The  grave,  green  stillness  closer  folds  the  land; 
The  room  is  huge  with  dusk.      Now,  pipe  in  hand, 
I  take  the  perfect  hour. 

Hush,  the  soft  croon 
Of  music — O  my  heart,  that  old  Scotch  tune 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


Our  rea<1n>  i.re  asked  to  mention  Thk  Litkkaky  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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She  i  At-  met!     Slu'.  calling  there 

I  she'll  we 

The  !  'in.- 

if  homo 

— .'  1'ily) 


PERSONAL    GL1MPSLS 


M3UrM8U*(li^ 


ri  viin«.    GIPSl    mm:    \    \  \«  \no\ 

!it    .i     -i\ 

rough   the 
mountain  !    the 

omii 
A  writei  i    \> ■«    Yoi  !  one 

of  the  ma  er  graphii 

cnth  thus 

Wi  agon, 

imo<  k-.  along.     <  hir 

nmarried    K'r!s 

aboD  married  woma  years 

older  son.     We   had    two 

d  thi-  boy  insi 

\Y<  traveling    in  a  \\ah'<>i>  from 

*. he  new-  ricities  oi  some 

titled  lending 

the  sumn'er  in  a  gipsy  .  in   eccentricity,  but 

.tny  Ol  trial  will  k'rant  that 

that  «  thing  w  iw  it. 

Our  gips)   v.  more   '<r   less    than 

a  co  i   hordes       We 

hire'  rom  a  tanner  living 

near  -  You  see  with  us 

from  July  t.>  >i  ptember 

hOTSI  the  tarn, 

Ki'-i  les  th< 
cost  Veeping  them 

until  the  1  of  the  hunting  season      The  other 

things   such  as  i  |uill 

inK  0  girls 

took 

walk  a     lozen 

muslin  dresses, 
one  '  wo  changi 

und<  ' 
were  all  pai  Iced  in 

h  took  us  two   ..  >  eks    ti  [96   mill 

m  sure  I 
joyed  any  other  twi  much. 

We   traveled   onlj    1       tl        m  .1    the   COO 

the  afternoon       When   1  got  tired  walking  or 

wheeling  1   rest 

and  remain  jusl 

The  horse!    wen-  t  ing   and    we    knew 

■we  wen    m  irdening  them  even  when  w( 

all  riding       If  the  hoi  il  while  we  were 

walking'  Iriving  allowed  them  to 

•do  so.  knowing  that  heelers 

•catch  up  in  time 

For  our  middaj    rest  1     shaded 

spot  near  the  road,  teed  the  hoi  1    1 

mocks  in  the  tree,  or  spn 

and  make  ourselves  comfortabli   until  the  cool  ol 
•evening       As    to    feeding   <•    r  ■.  e    took    tun 

■  ,,    I 

The  wayside  meals,  this  gi|>-y    found,  wer 
the  chief  d'  ligi.t-  <>.'  tl  1    trip       We  read  further: 

Except   such    thing-   a-    sugar,   coffi  ind  a 

-ma"  quantity  of  flour  ami  meal  we  took  110  sit] 
from  day  to  day.      Poultry.  1  milk  were  to  be 

had  at  each  farmhouse  and  at  rate-  ridiculously  low 
to  us  who  had  been  brought  up  1:.    ind  near  a  city. 

Imagine  paying  to  cent      ,  ■•  >r  eggs  which 

you  saw  gathered,  and  getting  two  lar^e  young 
•chickens  for  25  cents  and  a  for   15.      Those 

were  the  prices  we  paid  on  the  farm,  and  when  wc 
"oought  of  the  country  store-  ,  a  ery  little  more 
than  that. 

As   for    vegetables,    wi  m   for 

siffered     and   could     .  en  to  us   had 

we  been  willing  to  accept  them  Fruit  1  melons 
were  to  be  had  on  the  same  t<  rm 

In    my  part  of    the  country,  away  from    th  ■  rail- 
road., a  frying-size  chicken  sells  for   half   the  pri 
a  pound  of  salt  pork,  and  a  dozen  eggs  for  a  few 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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DOES  THE  STROPPING 
FOR    YOU 

AND  THE  HONING 
TOO!! 


AND  BETTER  THAN 

THE  MOST 

EXPERT 

BARBER 

CAN  DO 

IT. 


'<& 


FLEMING  RAZOR 
STROPPER  and  HONER 

$2.22 


PRICE 


NO  SKILL  REQUIRED 


STROPS 
and  HONES 

ALL  RAZORS  and 
SAFETY  RAZOR  BLADES 

The  Fleming  Stropper  and Honercan  be  used  on  any  strop  orhone. 
Any  dealer  who  sells  cutlery  can  supply  you.      If  not,  write  to  us. 

We  will  tend  the  Fleming  Stropper  and  Honer  by  registered  mail  on  receipt  of  $2 

Fleming  Razor  Strop  1 

"      "      "      "    Fleming  Razor  Hone  1 

Illustrated  Booklet  free 

FLEMING  SALES  CO.     -      253  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


All  you  have  to  do  is  lo  lay  the  Strop- 
per    flat    on    the   strop,  and    move 
your  hand  back  and  forth,  pro- 
ducing   in    a    minute    the 
keen,  sharp  edge  nec- 
essary to   a    clean 
and    satisfac- 
ory   shave. 


5i6lINVESTMENTSl6 


Ministers,  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers,  business  men. 
women  mid  othf-r  persona  who  ?ave  a  portion  -  f  their  im  ctme 
"ni    t»u     in -t    mortgages  on  urr 

1  till]    -ii    be   :il.*u!ilte!y  !»HtiS. 


roved    «iiJ  productive   i  mil 


I' le   ae  write  t  > 


nrrent  lift 


id  hnoklei  '■*.. 


E.  J, 


LANDER   &   CO.,  Grand  Fork*.  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Privately  Printed  Books 

Memoirs,  II  ixtorical  Works,  Poetry  and  Essays 

We  are  especially  well  prepared  to  undertake 
the  complete  production  of  literary  works  for 
those  who  desire  to  have  their  books  printed 
privately.  AH  styles  of  appropriate  binding,  cloth, 
paper,  lo  ither,  and  all  of  the  latest  and  most  art- 
istic book  type-faces,  will  be  shown  in  a  complete 
"dummy,"  with  designs  and  page  treatment, 
which  we  will  make  without  charge. 

Write  today  to  the  largest  producers  of  high 
grade  printing  and  engraving  in  America. 

<5br-  CahrBtor  Jlreaa 
R.    R.    DONNELLEY    &    SONS    COMPANY 

Printers  ■  Binders  ■  Designers  ■  Engravers 
149-155  Plymouth  Place  Chicarfo 


AND    SAFETY 


Because — we  have  been  in  business  over  14  years- — 

Because — under  the  laws  we  must  deposit  first 
mortgages  equal  to  at  least  75%  of  our  assets  with 
a  strong  trust  company,  as  a  protection  for  our 
depositors  — 

Because — we  never  loan  a  dollar,  except  on 
improved  teal  estate  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
the  loan  — 

Because — of  a  most  careful,  conservative  and 
efficient  management. 

Because  of  these  and  other  reasons,  savings  deposited 
with  this  company  are  absolutely  safe. 

They  are  also  exceptionally  profitable  in  interest 
return. 

On   Time  Deposits  we  pay  6'  , 

On  Savings,  payable  on  demand,  5'  , 

INTEREST  CHECKS  MAILED  EVERV   SIX   MONTHS 

Write  today  for  the  book 

CALVERT   MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 
104S  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  True  Literary  Digest  wjien  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Utmost  in 
6%  Bonds 


Irrigation  Bonds,  when  properly  issued, 
form  ideal  investments.  No  other  large 
class  of  bonds,  based  on  equal  security, 
pays  six  per  cent. 

Irrigation  Bonds  are  secured  by  first 
liens  on  the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in 
America.  The  loan  will  not  average  one- 
fourth  the  land's  value. 

They  are  additionally  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  all  that  the  Irrigation  Com- 
pany owns.  Some  are  municipal  obliga- 
tions— in  each  case  a  tax  lien  on  all  the 
property  in  the  district. 

Where  else  can  one  find  such  ideal  se- 
curity behind  bonds  that  net  six  per  cent  ? 

These  are  serial  bonds,  so  one  may 
make  short-time  or  long-time  investments. 
And  every  bond  paid  off  increases  the 
security  back  of  the  rest. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations 
as  low  as  $100,  so  they  appeal  to  both 
small  investors  and  large. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  Reclama- 
tion Bonds.  During  the  past  fifteen  years, 
we  have  sold  seventy  such  issues.  Not  a 
dollar  of  loss  has  resulted  to  any  investor. 

We  have  written  a  book  based  on  all  this 
experience  —  the  Dest  book  of  the  kind 
ever  published.  Every  investor,  small  or 
large,  owes  to  himself  its  perusal.  Every- 
one in  these  days  should  know  Irrigation 
Bonds.  The  book  is  free.  Please  send 
this  coupon  today  for  it. 


(Established  1893) 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Congress  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Name 

Town 

State t)7 
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HIGH  GRADE  TYPEWRITER 


Express  prepaid  Tor  :i  lO 
days  trial.  Looks  and  writes 
like  tbeSlOO  kind.    Has  12<)0 

less  parts.   Simple,  durable,  mechanic 
ally  perfect.  A  type-bar  machiii".  with  universal  key 
board.  Weighs  but  11  pounds.  Save  $50.   Fully  guar- 
anteed one  year.  Booklet  free. 
MONTGOMERY  H'Altl)  <fe  CO.,  CHICAGO 
Michigan  Ave..  Madison  and  Washington  Sta.   82 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


If  not   satisfactory,     return     it   and    no 
questions  asked.      Da  us'  Improved  Tip 
Top    Duplicator     is   the     result    of  25 
years'    experience,  and  is  used  and  en- 
dorsed    by     thousands     of    business 
houses  atid  individuals.      100  eopiet 
from  pen-written  and  60  copies  from 
typewritten  original — Clear,  Clean, 
Perfect.         Complete    Duplicator. 
Cap  size  (print*    &% 
x   13  in.).      Price 


$5.00 

Tfc*  Ftlli  r.Dam  DnpliMt»rC«.,Dnus  BWg,  jjj  John  St.,  New  York 


less.  I  mean  hen's  eggs.  In  midsummer  guinea 
eggs  can  be  had  for  five  or  six  cents  a  dozen. 

Of  course  you  can  never  be  sure  of  the  latter  being 
quite  as  fresh  as  the  hen's  eggs,  because  the  guinea 
steals  its  nest  and  as  a  rule  a  whole  flock  of  them  lay 
together.  On  that  trip  we  saw  150  eggs  taken  out  of 
one  nest. 

"We  never  traveled  on  Sunday,  and  on  this 
occasion  we  had  spent  Sunday  near  the  home  of  a 
large  farmer  whom  we  met  at  church.  He  invited 
us  to  go  home  to  dinner  with  him  and  after  the  meal 
he  and  his  wife  took  us  for  a  walk  through  the  gardens 
and  the  orchard.  From  the  orchard  we  wandered 
into  the  fields  and  while  doing  so  a  guinea  hen.  began 
to  yell  in  the  wheat-field. 

Our  host  and  hostess  said  the  bird  had  just  laid, 
so  we  all  set  to  work  to  find  the  nesu  The  boy — I 
mean  the  boy  of  our  party — found  it.  It  didn't  look 
to  be  much  of  a  nest,  just  a  heap  of  eggs  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  across.  We  took  them  up  in  our  skirts 
and  the  men  used  their  hats.  When  we  got  them  to 
the  house  we  counted  and  there  were  150. 

Of  course  we  didn't  offer  to  buy  at  that  place. 
The  owner  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  and 
a  practising  physician.  They  were  too  well  off  to 
think  of  selling  fruits,  vegetables,  or  anything  grown 
on  their  farm  except  cotton  and  the  increase  of  their 
blooded  cattle. 

They  loaded  us  down  with  fruit  and  eggs  that 
evening  when  we  insisted  on  returning  to  our  camp 
for  the  night,  and  the  next  morning  when  we  passed 
the  house  the  mistress  came  out  to  the  gate  with  four 
chickens  killed  and  cooked  that  morning.  She  said 
she  would  be  only  too  glad  to  join  us  had  we  come 
along  ten  years  earlier  or  had  she  been  that  much 
younger. 

So  long  as  we  were  in  the  country  we  had  invita- 
tions for  almost  every  night.  It  was  only  when  we 
approached  a  town  that  the  cost  of  provisions  began 
to  rise  and  the  people  we  met  in  the  roads  would  stare 
at  us  as  curiosities.  By  these  two  signs  we  always 
knew  we  were  getting  into  civilization. 

We  spent  two  weeks  in  camp  and  then  started  for 
home.  We  reached  home  just  two  hours  before  our 
six  weeks  was  up.  When  the  horses  were  returned 
to  their  owner  he  said  they  were  in  better  condition 
than  when  they  left  his  hands. 

The  other  members  of  our  party  are  doing  the 
trip  all  over  this  summer  with  two  young  college  men 
to  take  my  place.  They  are  friends  of  the  boy  of  our 
party  who  entered  the  university  last  fall.  I  didn't 
go  because  I  married  a  husband  who  is  taking  me  on 
a  wedding  trip  to  Europe.  Of  course  every  woman 
enjoys  her  wedding  trip,  but  I'm  wondering  if  it  will 
really  be  an  improvement  on  sauntering  through  the 
country  those  beautiful  midsummer  days. 


WHEN     SHERMAN     PUT     A     CONFEDERATE 
IN    COMMAND 

A  Confederate  soldier  who  was  put  in  absolute 
command  of  a  squad  of  Federal  soldiers  by  General 
Sherman  recalls  his  amusing  as  well  as  interesting 
experience  in  a  Southern  magazine.  The  writer, 
Dr.  R.  J.  Massey,  was  stationed  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  war  at  Milledgeville.  Ga.,  as  a  surgeon  in 
charge  of  Brown  Hospital.  Here  he  was  on  duty 
when  "Sherman  came  to  town."  He  tells  the  rest  of 
the  story  thus  in  Uncle  Remus' s  Magazine  (July). 

On  Sunday  afternoon  about  four  o'clock,  the  news 


Hott? 
Tired  ? 
Thirsty? 


you    __ 

Arrow  think 

ol  Coca-Cola. 


Real  Estate 

Bonds 

Are  Best 


Bonds  se- 
cured by 
good  realty 
holdings 
are  the  first 


choice  of 
conserva- 
tive investors.  Land  is  practically 
indestructible.  It  is  the  basis  of  all 
values.  Real  estate,  in  New  York  City 
alone,  increased  over  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two  million  dollars  last  year. 

RECORD  GOLD  BONDS 
at  5%9  6%— 6%  Special 

are  the  best  real  estate  bonds  on  the  mar- 
ket. They  are  doubly  desirable  because  they 
may  be  had  in  denominations  as  low  as  $10, 
$25,  $50  and  $100.  This  is  a  splendid  op- 
poi  t unit y  for  the  small  investor. 

The  61  Special  is  really  a  7Z  Bond.  It 
sells  at  go  which  r.ets  y%. 

These  bonds  are  the  Big  Three  of  the 
Record  Development  Company  whose  field 
of  proposed  operation  is  New  York,  New 
JsrseyandConnecticut.  They  are  based  on 
first  mortgages  and  on  the  ownership  of 
Real  Estate  in  and  near  large  cities. 

We  recommend  tliese  as  high  grade  in- 
vestments, and  advise  early  reservation. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

Record      Development      Company 

HARVEY  J.  SHUMWAV,  Prksidest 
Room  1219,  No.  20   Broad  St.,  New  York  City 


J^s. A  Happy 


Marriage 


Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

<  Illustrated)  *-*  + 

by  William  //.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young    Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young   Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hive 
Knowledge  a  Young   Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a   Wife  Should  Have. 
Rlflh    Cloth     Rinding     Full     Gold     Stamp,     Illustrated,    $S.OO 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinion*  "  and  Tabls  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bldg..  Phila..  Pa. 


M  O  N  JE  Y     MAIL 
AT  SIX  PER  CEKT 


School  teachers,  lawyer?,  physii  ianfl, 
ninisters,  business  men,  women  and  other 
classes  of  people  who  hive  money  to  invest  are 
numbered  among  our  depositor.",  because  they 
desire  to  safeguard  their  money  by  holding  the 
securities  in  their  own  possession.  The  Se- 
1  ■  red  >  ■  rtificates  of  Deposit,  issued  by  this 
institution,    :ire   accompanied    by    first     mort- 

g  |g<  s     on     improved      property     with     all    Ieg;il 

papers  connected  therewith.  II  you  desire  un* 
quest  h  'i"j'l  security  and  a  profitable  rate  ol 
interest,  please  write  f<>r  our  b<>"klet  "F" 
which  explains  our  plan  of  issuing  tl  „  Secured 
t  !ei I iii-  ates  ol  Deposit. 

Write  to-day. 
Capital  and  Surplus  $350,000 


andTRUST  COMP 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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WE  OFFER  1100,000 

QQf-t First  Mortgage  Twenty- Year 
O^Gold  Coupon  Bonds  of  the 

HOWARD-PACKARD  LAND  COMPANY 

SANFORD.  FLORIDA 

Denomination  $500.00;   Interest. 
September  1st  and  March  1st 

^T  Both  principal  and  interest  guaran- 
VI* teed  by  Brat  mortgage  on  the  rich, 
Bnb-irrigated  celery  and  truck  lands 
owned  by  the  HOWARD  PACKARD 
LAND  COMPANY  in  the  famous  San- 
ford  Celery  Delta,  which  lands  arc  un- 
equalled in  their  productiveness  and 
earning  capacity 

C  For  the  last  five  years  the  most  con- 
servative statistics  will  show  that 
these  lands  have  earned  more  than  8% 
interest  on  a  valuation  of  $7000  per  acre, 
but  in  nocase  will  this  bond  issue  exceed 
a  valuation  of  $500  per  acre  The  funds 
secured  from  the  sale  of  these  bonds  will 
be  used  solely  for  the  improvement  and 
installation  of  the  sub-irrigation  system 
on  the  lands  which  are  held  as  security 
for  this  bond  issue 

Principal  and  Interest  Pay- 
able at  the  Peoples  Bank  of 
Sanford    (Florida),  Trustee. 

We  invite  the  strictest  investigation.  We  want 
you  to  investigate  because  you  will  then  invest. 
Write  for  our  8'  ;    circular. 

HOWARD-PACKARD  LAND  COMPANY 

SANFORD,  FLORIDA 


The  Handiest,  Most  Secure  Binder  for  all  Docu- 
ments Needing  Preservation.  steel  Klips  avoid  all 
Strings.  Wires,  or  Hole  Punching. 

KLIP  BINDER 

Send  for  Booklet 
H     H.   H\I.I.*KI>.   S'JT. I'ltlstlptd,  Mnw. 


High  Wheel 

Motor 

Vehicles! 

YES- 
WHY  NOT? 


They  are  reliable,  comfortable  and  stylish.  First 
cost  low,  small  upkeep.  No  tire  troubles.  Punctures 
and  blowouts  impossible.  Travel  any  road,  in  atpi 
weather.  Go  through  mud,  snow,  sand.  Great  hill 
climbers.  Go  anywhere  a  horse  and  buggy  can. 
Go  anywhere  a  regular  automobile  can  and  many 
places  ihey  cannot. 


is  the  World's  standard.  The  only  complete  line  of  high 
wheel  Moior  Vehicles  built  in  America.  One,  two  and 
three  seated  passenger  cars.  Open  and  Covered  De- 
livery Wagons.  20  Models  to  choose  from  Prices  to 
suit  everyone.  Air  cooled  planetary  transmission, 
chain  and  shaft  drive,  solid  rubber  tires,  t«o  and  four 
cylinder.     12  to  30  H.P.    Write  for  catalog  No.  51. 

Standard  Mfrs.  A.M. CM, A. 

.  AUBURN,  IND. 

Branch  Offices:  »6  Broadway,  New  Tnrk ;  1730  Grand  Ave., 
Kan»«3  City;  418  Third  Ave.  S  ,  Miunea pedis. 

Canadian  Factory,  Tudhope-Mclntyre  Co.,  Orillia,  Ontario. 


W.HJclniyreGo 


came  into  the  town  that  a  squad  of  Federal  cavalry 

was  approaching  it  in  the  direction  of  the  railroad 

station.     1  at  once  went  out  to  meet  them.    Thesquad 

in  command  of  a  Captain  Duncan  who  intercepted 

me  in  front  of  the  executive  mansion.     He  gave  me 

the  military  salute,  which  I  returned,  and  asked  me: 

"  What  are  you  doing  here,  Major?" 

"  I  am  here  under  orders  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Stout,  the 

medical  director  of  hospitals  of  General  Hood's  army," 

I  answered. 

He  then  asked  for  my  orders;    I  showed  him  Dr. 
Stout's  telegram.     He  then  demanded: 
"  Your  commission?" 

I  immediately  produced  it,  and  after  reading  it,  he 
said: 

"Sir.  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that  this  is 
the  only  commission  I  have  read  since  I  have  been 
in  your  country  that  would  entitle  the  holder  to 
any  respect  or  protection.  Your  commission  is  from 
the  State  of  Georgia,  a  sovereign  power  These  things 
you  call  commissions,  emanating  from  a  pretended 
government,  the  so-called  Confederacy,  arc  not  worth 
the  paper  and  ink  used  in  getting  them  up." 

Captain  Duncan  then  asked  me  to  show  him  my 
hospital.  Doing  so,  I  first  took  him  to  my  office. 
Before  entering,  I  said  to  him,  "Captain  Duncan, 
bring  in  three  of  the  best  men  you  have  with  you." 
It  was  a  cold  misty  November  dav.  The  scouts 
had  been  riding  all  day  without  dinner.  In  my 
office  I  had  a  good,  big,  rousing  log  fire  in  a  reg.ilar 
old-fashioned  country  fireplace,  which  made  the  room 
very  comfortable.  After  seating  them  I  called  to  my 
boy  Matt  to  bring  out  the  brandy  and  sugar.  Un- 
corking the  first  bottle,  I  said: 

"Captain,  help  yourself,  sir,  and  your  friends. 
Here  is  a  treat  I  have  been  reserving  for  you  for  the 
last  several  months." 

Captain  Duncan  at  once  poured  out  the  brandy, 
sweetening  it  with  sugar.  The  blue  coats  certainly 
enjoyed  the  treat.  Here  we  talked  freely  and  cordially 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  during  which  the  signal 
as  Master  Mason  being  interchanged,  the  boys  in  blue 
and  gray  seemed  to  forget  there  was  any  question  at 
issue  between  them.  About  this  time,  I  said:  "Matt, 
my  boy,  bring  out  another  bottle."  (I  had  only- 
two  bottles  but  I  didn't  intend  to  let  them  know  but 
that  I  had  several  dozen  ) 

"Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "before  inspecting  the  hospi- 
tals, help  yourselves  again." 

That  bottle  soon  went  to  keep  company  with  the 
first.  Thereupon,  Captain  Duncan  warmed  up  and 
proffered  me  any  and  every  assistance  I  might  need 
I  during  the  stay  of  Sherman's  army.  Without  further 
inspection  of  the  hospitals,  he  reported  to  General 
Sherman's  headquarters  that  he  had  examined  my 
hospital,  that  I  was  all  right,  and  asked  that  I  have 
■  whatever  protection  might  be  necessary.  Within  an 
hour  or  two  the  cavalry  retired  from  the  town.  Next 
1  day,  early,  there  came  in  several  hundred  "bummers," 
who  committed  all  kinds  of  vandalism.  They  took 
everything  they  could  find  in  sight  that  could  be 
carried  off  and  searched  for  many  things  out  of  sight. 
Brown  Hospital  was  thoroughly  sacked.  Not  a 
particle  of  butter,  flour,  chickens,  or  any  of  the  things 
I  had  for  the  sick,  was  spared. 

I  was  left  twenty-four  hours  with  forty-eight  sick 
and  wounded  men,  without  anything  at  all  for  them 
to  eat.  As  soon  as  I  could  get  to  General  Scofield's 
headquarters,  a  mile  out  of  town,  I  informed  him 
of  the  sacking  of  the  hospital.  He  respectfully  re- 
ferred my  papers  to  General  Sherman,  asking  that 
I  be  given  everything  I  needed  for  my  patients.  I 
at  once  repaired  to  General  Sherman's  headquarters, 
the  executive  mansion. 

Altho  my  experience  with  General  Sherman  differs 
materially  from  that  of  the  many  graycoats  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  during  the  war,  without 
hesitation  or  reservation  I  state  that  to  me  indi- 
vidually, and  to  my  men  he  was  kind  and  considerate. 
Of  course,  he  required  that  I  show  him  I  was  in  straits, 
and  that  my  men  sorely  needed  help.  This  being 
done,  General  Sherman  ordered  at  once  that  his 
medical  director  supply  me  with  all  needed  medical 
stores,  similar  orders  being  sent  to  the  quarter- 
master- and  commissary  generals.  In  a  short  time 
I  drew  from  these  departments  everything  neces- 
sary to  render  my  sick  and  wounded  comfortable. 
At  the  same  time,  without  solicitation  on  my  part,  he 
ordeied  the  provost  marshal  of  the  post,  General 
William  Hawley,  of  the  Wisconsin  cavalry,  to  furnish 
me  with  a  guard  of  eight  men  to  protect  Brown  Hos- 
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Monument 
Making 

like  any  other  high-grade  artistic  work,  must  be 
done  by  the  most  finished  artists  only,  and  with 
none  but  the  best  of  materials. 

My  life  work  has  been  the  making  of 
memorials  of  every  high-giade  description. 
Only  the  finest  of  granite  is  used  in  making 

Miller 
Monuments 

Artists,  not  mere  stone-cutters,  do  the  carv- 
ing. The  designs  are  original  with  me — made 
at  some  special  suggestion  of  yours,  if  you  like. 
No  money  expected  unless  the  contract  is  ful- 
filled in  all  respects.  My  plant  is  equipped 
with  all  labor-saving  machinery,  hence  the 
price  is  kept  at  a  minimum.  And  in  dealing 
with  me  you  deal  direct  with  the  manufac- 
turer— one  profit,  one  responsibility.  Most 
memorial-sellers  take  orders,  turn  them  over 
to  a  commission  house  and  have  no  direct 
responsibility  to  you. 

Satisfied  customers  in  35  States  of  the 
Union  prove  that  my  method  of  selling  by 
mail  is  practical  and  convenient. 

If  you  contemplate  erecting  a  monument 
I  will  gladly  send  booklet  and  information 

J.L.MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 

47  Liberty  St..        QUINCY,  MASS. 


U-ALxL-NO 

•AFTER    DINNER  MINT 


You  will  find  a  new  enjoyment  in  this 
delightful  confection. 

A  new  mint  flavor,  a  mellowness,  smooth- 
ness, creaminess,  known  only  to  U-All-No 
After  Dinner  Mint. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins,  by  grocers,  confec- 
tioners and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  U-All-No  we  will  send 
a  liberal  box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
Sole  Makers  439  N.    12th  St.,  Philadelphia 


Our  readers  are  askeJ.  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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can  save  you  60% 

of  your  fuel  bill  and  also  give  you 

four  times  as  much  heat 

as  you  can  get  from  a  common  grate. 

I  can  save  the  expense  of  your  furnace 

a  large  part  of  the  Fall  and  Spring, 

or  can  heat  the  living  rooms  in  a  house 

that  has  no  furnace,  at  this  big  saving 

in  cost.     This  is  not  an  extravagant 

statement.     I  can  prove  what  I  claim, 

and  can  also  guarantee  results.    Your  money 

back  if  you  do  not  get  them. 

Aldine  Fireplaces 

will  produce  these  results,  and  48,000  are  now 
doing  so  in  2,000  cities  and  towns  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  There  is  probably  an  Aldine 
Fireplace  in  use  in  your  own  town  where  you 
can  see  it.  Do  not  lay  aside  this  magazine  and 
say  "I  don't  believe  it"— write  me  and  let  me 
prove  it.  You  risk  nothing.  My  new  Aldine 
book  tells  a  plain  simple  story  of  proven  facts. 
Send  for  it — it's  free. 

You  can  just  as  well  save  this  fuel  money  and 
get  this  extra  heat— whether  you  live  in  a  new 
or  an  old  house.     Low  in  cost,  certain  in  results. 

Write  me  person- 
ally and  I  will  tell  you 
what  the  Aldine  fire- 
place will  accomplish 
in  your  own  particu- 
lar case,  quoting  you 
price  direct  or  through 
dealer. 

A.  D.  RATHBONE 
P  resilient 

RATHBO.YE  & 
FA.YIUOT    CO. 

(Formerly    AUline  Grate 

&  Mantel  Co.) 

5905    Clyde    Park    Ave. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


KOWDER 


l%^K?hef 

PRICKLY  HEAT,  r 
CHAFING,  and     *="«"; 
SUNBURN,  -,■£.•2*- 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.     De- 
lightful  after  Shaving.     Sold  everywhere,   or 
mailed  od  receipt  of  25c.    Get  Menneo's  (the  original).    Sample  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  Newark.  N.J. 


"I  urge  upon  all  Catholics 

the  use  of  the 


Manual 
of  Prayers" 


The  Manual  of  Prayers, 
is  the  Official  Catholic 
Prayer  Book  which  com- 
prises every  practice,  rite, 
ritual,  precept,  faith,  hymn 
and  psalm,  Epistles  and 
Gospels. 

See  that  the  name 

JOHN  MURPHY  CO. 

is  on  the  title 

Very     convenient     in     size, 

bound    in    Turkey    Morocco, 

limp    back.        Sold     by    all 

book-sellers,     or     sent    for    5 

days'  examination. 

_    _    .    .    .  MAIL,  ITS  THIS  COllPOV 

JOHN   MUKPIIV  CO.,  Dept.   II,  llalliraore,  Md. :     Please  send 
me  the  "Manual  of  Prayers,"  for  which  1  enclose   $200.      You 
to  reluud  money  if  I  do  not  like  book  and  return  it  willnn  5  days 
at  your  cxij-      e 
Xante 

Address 

With  name  stamped  on  rover  $2.25 


pital  from  further  depredation.  These  men  were 
placed  under  my  special  control,  and  orders  given 
them  strictly  to  obey  me  "  as  tho  a  Union  officer."  In 
all  probability  I  am  the  only  rebel  officer  who,  while 
in  a  gray  uniform,  had  a  squad  of  Federal  soldiers  and 
marched  them  through  the  streets  at  his  command, 
during  the  Civil  War.  Altho  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  I 
distinctly  remember  the  sensation  created  when 
marching  these  men  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Mil- 
ledgeville,  amid  the  jeers  and  cheers  of  the  Yankee 
soldiers  as  they  would  cry  out  to  my  squad,  "hep, 
hep,  hep,"  at  each  step.  These  men  had  to  be 
relieved  from  duty  twice  a  day  with  a  fresh  squad  and 
to  me  was  delegated  the  duty  of  marching  them  to 
and  from  relief.  To  their  credit  be  it  said  that  these 
men  rendered  faithful  service  and  obeyed  my  every 
command. 

A  picture  of  Sherman's  boys  at  play  also  makes  a 
humorous  paragraph  of  Dr.  Massay's  reminiscences. 
Milledgeville  was  at  that  time  the  capital  of  Georgia. 
At  the  approach  of  Sherman,  Governor  Brown  and 
the  legislature  suddenly  decided  that  the  tall  tim- 
bers needed  a  little  personal  investigation.  It  is  said 
by  some  that  this  was  Georgia's  first  official  recogni- 
tion of  scientific  forestry.  While  the  real  legislature 
was  thus  employed,  some  of  Sherman's  men  volun- 
teered to  act  as  substitutes  at  the  capital.      We  read: 

Sherman's  men  had  rich  times.  Repairing  to  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  and  finding  the  papers  all 
lying  around  loose,  as  the  members  left  them  on  the 
foregoing  Friday,  a  mock  legislature  was  at  once  or- 
ganized, which  passed  various  and  sundry  resolu- 
tions. One  was  to  declare  "All  connections  herefore 
existing  between  '  the  Empire  State  of  the  South '  and 
the  other  States  of  the  Union  to  be  null  and  void,  and 
to  cease  at  once  to  be  of  any  effect. ' '  They  also  passed , 
all  standing,  by  unanimous  vote,  a  resolution  "of  deep 
sympathy  and  universal  respect  for  Joseph  Emerson 
Brown,  late  Governor  of  Georgia,  now  departed." 
Many  speeches  were  made.  There  was  quite  a  flow 
of  oratory  in  which  was  displayed  a  wonderful  knowl- 
edge of  Georgia  history.  One  speaker  especially 
evinced  great  familiarity  with  the  life  and  history  of 
Joe  Brown.  They  then  adjourned,  agreeing  to  meet 
to  attend  "Joe  Brown's  funeral."  In  the  mean  time 
they  had  found  Joe  Brown's  pikes,  and  arming  them- 
selves with  these,  they  formed  a  procession,  arms 
reversed,  marching  to  the  tap  of  the  funeral  drum 
through  the  main  streets.  Stopping  at  the  Baptist 
church,  of  which  Joe  Brown  was  a  member,  they 
there  stacked  their  arms  h  la  militaire  and  listened 
to  a  very  pathetic  funeral  discourse.  Altho  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  the  sound  of  the  drum  in  funeral  dirge 
as  tapped  by  Sherman's  men  as  they  marched  through 
Milledgeville  with  Joe  Brown's  pikes  reversed,  is  one 
of  my  most  distinct  recollections  of  the  incidents  of 
those  sad,  yet  thrilling  days. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Darling  Little  Willie. — Little  Willie  was  missed 
by  his  mother  one  day  for  some  time,  and  when  he 
reappeared  she  asked: 

"Where  have  you  been,  my  pet?" 

"Playing  postman,"  replied  her  "pet."  "I  gave 
a  letter  to  all  the  houses  in  our  road.  Real  letters, 
too." 

"Where  on  earth  did  you  get  them?"  questioned 
his  mother,  in  amusement. 

"They  were  those  old  ones  in  your  wardrobe 
drawer,  tied  up  with  ribbon,"  was  the  innocent  reply. 
— London  Opinion. 


An  Innovation. — "At  a  recent  commencement 
a  haughty  girl  graduate  swept  off  the  stage." 

"Well,  that  was  a  practical  thesis.  Did  any 
graduate  demonstrate  the  cooking  of  a  steak?" — 
Washington  Herald. 


A  Difference. — "  I  see  that  our  friend  still  enter- 
tains the  idea  of  running  for  Congress."  "Not 
exactly,"  answered  Farmer  Corntossel.  "The  idea 
entertains  him." — Washington  Star. 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  S&7.S1U. 
THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


THIS  SET  OF  > 

8  PUFFS 
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Coronet 
or  Clus- 
<AH  BE  MADE  INTO  PSYCHE   KNOT  ter,  Only 

/>     Made  like  a  switch,  of  natural  curly  hair.     Ad- 
justed   in    one    minute,    making    the    fashionable 
Puft"  Co  rture,    usually    sold    for    $2,50   in    ordinary  shades — 
Blonde,   Drab  and  Grey  Shades,   $3.00,  worth  double. 
22-. n.  2  oz.  fine  Human    Hair  Switch  -  $1.10 

Light  Weight    Natural    Wnvy    Switch  -       -  1.25 

Pompadour.  !.ace  Foundation,  ear  to  ear  -       -  l.&O 

Hair  Roll,  all  around  the  head,  net  covered     -        -  .35 

Send  lock  ol  your  h;*ir  with  amount  or  will    send    on   approval 
if  2&c  is    sent  to    cover  express    charges.       Catalogue    o:    fine 

quality    Wigs,    Hair   and    Toilet   Goods   sent  *R£E. 
C  KINSMAN,  HAIR  IMPORTER,  D7I-S6  State  St.,  Chicago^ 


THE'BEST"  LIGHT 


One  burner  will  give  as  much  light  as 
ten  ordinary  oil  lamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  — six  16  candle 
power  gas  jets  or  6  acetylene  gas 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog. 

'the;  best  light  co. 

92    fc\  5th  St..  Canton.  o. 


After  Shaving 


THE  BEST  PART  OF  THE  SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

Pond's  Extract 

Relieves  Irritation 

Prevents  Inflammation 

Assures  Comfort 

Used  by  men  of  discrimination 
everywhere.  Sold  only  in  scaled 
bottles — never  in  bulk.  Write 
for  interesting  booklet  on  shav- 
ing.— mailed  free  on  request. 

Lamont.    Corliss  &  Co.,  78  Hudson   St. 
Sole  Agents,  New  York 
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Shields 

^REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


(ihc  painty 
/Hint  CoVercd 
Gaudy  Coated 
Chewing  Gum 

Particularly  Desirable 
after  "Dinner 


BETTER-STRONGER 

More  lasting  in  flavor  than   any  other. 
A  try — a  te*t — Good-bye  to  the  rest  ! 


Sold  in  5*  10*  and  2S*  packets 
frank  6.  fleer  &  Company  3nc. 

Pr>iladelnrMa.'U.-SAandCorontc,Con. 


ATONIA... 
G  ASTRI  C  A 

By  Achilles  Rose,  9.D.,  and  Robert  Coleman  Kemp,  H.D. 

AV  ALU  ABLE  little  treatise  on  some  ot 
the  chronic  disorders  and  diseases  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  immense 
value  to  the  physician  in  his  daily  work. 

D.  B.  ft.  John  Rooaa,  M.D.:  "1  have  no  i-ulit  of  the 
value  of  tins  contribution  t,»  the  therapeutics  of  the  stomach.  " 

C.  /.  Patterson.  ML).,  M  inhntlan  State  Hw.pit.-il.  Ward'a 
Island. N.Y.:  "1  ana  it  most  instructive  and    interesting." 
12mo,  cloth,  illustrated.  215  pp.  $  1.00  net;  I.t  mail,  $1.09. 

Fl.\K  &  WAGSALLS  COMPAX Y.  Publishers,  SEW  YORK 


Rev.  Or.  Robert  Macdonald,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. :  "  I  asked  Dr.  Worcester  what  medical  writers 
he  followed  for  authority  and  sanction.  He  put  in  my 
hand  Dr.  Paul  Dubois'  '  Psychic  Treatment  of  Ner- 
vous Disorders '  and  Dr.  Schofield's  illuminating-  work 
of  the  British  Medical  Society  on  '  The  Mental  Factor 
in  Medicine.'  " — From  Sermon,  preached  February 
24,  *<r08- 

Hand-Books    of   the 
Emmanuel  Movement  of 

ENTAL 
HEALING 

Which  Has  Been  So  Wonderfully 
Successful  in  Treating  Disease: 

THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS   DISORDERS 

By  Dr.  Paul  DuBois,  University  of  Bern; 

Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.,  and 

William  A.  White,  M.D.  8vo,  Cloth,  471 

pages.    Copius    Index.     Price,  #3.00  net ; 

postpaid,  £3.25. 
THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE, 
or  THE  FORCE  OF  MIND 

By   A.   T.    Schofield,   M.D.,   M.R.C.S.E. 

London,   Eng.   12  mo,    Cloth,  347  pages. 

Price,  $2.15,  postpaid. 

Rev.    Dr.  Samuel    McComb,  Emmanuel 

Church,  Boston  :  '"  I  constantly  recommend  them  to 
the  sufferers  who  come  to  us,  and  it  will  give  me  pleas- 
ure to  continue  to  do  so." 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Our  Five  Feet  of  Summer  Rooks. — Nansen's 
"Farthest  North." 

William  Winter's  "Old  Friends." 

WHITTIBR's    "Snow  Bound." 

Mahafpy's  "The  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon." 

Saxe's  "  Nothing  to  Wear." 

A.  B.  Frost's  "American  Types." — New  York 
Mail. 


I'nbelievable. — "Gosh,  I  guess  those  city  folks 
meant  what  they  said  when  they  told  us  that  they 
came  up  here  to  get  a  good  rest." 

"They're  taking  it  easy,  eh?" 

"Taking  it  easy.  I  should  say  they  are.  Would 
you  believe  it.  not  a  one  of  'em  has  got  out  of  bed 
before  6  o'clock  any  morning  since  they've  been 
here." — Detroit   Free   /'>, 


Church  Advertising. — Pastor — "  I  was  so  sorry 
for  your  wife  during  the  sermon  this  morning,  Doctor. 
She  had  such  a  dreadful  fit  of  coughing  that  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  congregation  were  fixt  upon  her." 

Doctor — "  Don't  be  unduly  alarmed.  She  was 
wearing  her  new  hat  for  the  first  time." — Fliegende 
Blaettcr. 


Appropriate. — A  clergyman  went  to  have  his 
teeth  fixt  by  a  dentist.  When  the  work  was  done 
the  dentist  declined  to  accept  more  than  a  nominal 
fee.  The  parson,  in  return  for  this  favor,  insisted 
later  on  the  dentist  accepting  a  volume  of  the  reverend 
gentleman's  own  writing.  It  was  a  disquisition  on 
the  Psalms,  and  on  the  fly  leaf  he  had  to  inscribe  this 
appropriate  inscription:  "And  my  mouth  shall  show- 
forth  thy  praise." — Harper's  Weekly. 


The    Advantage. — Friend — "Why    do    you    en 
courage   these   woman's   suffrage   meetings?     Surely 
you  don't  approve  of  them?" 

Husband — "Approve?  With  all  my  heart!  lean 
come  home  as  late  as  I  like  now  without  finding  my 
wife  at  home  to  ask  questions." — Fliegende  Blaettt  r. 


Like  a  Cigar.  —  "A  play,"  remarked  the  theatrical 
manager,  "is  like  a  cigar." 

What's    the    answer?"     inquired    the    innocent 
reporter. 

"If  it's  good,"  explained  the  manager,  "everyone 
wants  a  box,  and  if  it's  bad  no  amount  of  puffing  will 
make  it  draw." — Bystander. 


She     Might     Have     Helped. — He — "It    was    a 

frightful  moment  when  I  received  your  letter  telling 
me  of  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  marriage.  I 
would  have  shot  myself,  but  I  had  no  money  to  buy 
a  revolver." 

She — "  Dearest,  if  only  you    had    let    me    know." 
— Simplicissimm. 


Broken  in  Time. — Dyer — "  Did  his  widow  suc- 
ceed in  breaking  his  will  ?  " 

Duell — "  Yes;  long  before  he  died." — Pick-Me-Up. 

Realism. — The  Author — "Well,  how  did  you 
like  my  play? 

The  Critic — "Oh,  it  was  very  nice." 

The  Author — "  Didn't  you  think  the  church  scene 
realistic?" 

The  Critic — "  Intensely  so.  Why,  a  great  many 
of  us  actually  went  to  sleep  while  it  was  on." — 
Cleveland  Leader. 


She  Was  Too  Quick  For  Them. — There  were 
three  at  the  little  table  in  the  cafe,  a  lady  and  two 
men,  says  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Suddenly  the  electric  lights  went  out,  and  the  lady, 
quickly  and  noiselessly,  drew  back. 

An  instant  later  there  was  the  smack  of  a  compound 
kiss.  As  the  electric  lights  went  up  each  man  was 
seen  to  be  smiling  complaisantly. 

"I  thought  I  heard  a  kiss,"  said  the  lady,  "but 
nobody  kissed  me." 

Then  the  men  suddenly  glared  at  each  other,  and 
flushed  and  looked  painfully  sheepish. 


A  Stab. — "  I  am  afraid  you  would  marry  a  fool  if 
he  asked  you." 

"Is   that   a   proposal?" — Illustrated   Bits 


Modern 
Building 

Demands  modern  material  —  and  there  is  but 
one  modern  material — indestructible,  econom- 
ical concrete — but  it  is  always  safer  to  specify 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

You  are  then  absolutely  certain  of  the  best  re- 
sults both  in  appearance  and  durability. 

The  continued  use  of  Dragon  Portland  Ce- 
ment by  the  best  known  builders  in  this  country 
for  the  past  twenty  years  is  sufficient  guarantee 
of  its  superior  quality.  Its  manufacturers  have 
been  making  the  highest  grade  of  Cement  for 
more  than  three  quarters  of  a  century. 


Quality 


orm 


Dragon  Portland  Cement  Concrete  is  adapt- 
able to  every  type  of  building  construction — the 
small  outbuilding,  the  bungalow,  the  mansion. 

If  you  are  going  to  build,  let  us  send  you 
our  book  on  Concrete  Construction.  Tell 
us  your  difficulties  and  the  advice  of  our 
consulting  engineer  is  at  your  service 
free  of  charge. 

Call  or  write  today.  It  costs  you  noth- 
ing and  may  be  the  means  of  your 
avoiding  costly  errors. 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN,  Pres't 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

The  CUMBERLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Cumberland,   Md. 
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HORSE  POWER  COMPLETE  »   w^-^vlMMEDIATE 

1.2*  3  Cylinders.  3 10  30  H.  P  ~  Vv— DELIVERY. 
Price — S6S  and  upwards.  Write  for  color  catalog  today — with 
beautiful  color  print  of  yacht  Grayling — fastest  motor  boat  of 
its  length  and  beam  in  the  world — most  complete  marine 
catalog  ever  published.    Gray  Motor  Co.  8  Leib St,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 


in  each  town 
iqoq   model. 


to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  df  4faO  4  d£  O  *9 
1909  Models  «J»#C/  *0  tydZ  i 
with  Coaster-Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
11)07  &  1U08  Models  d£7  4  *£#0 
all  of  best  makes  «¥»  a  'O  jp  g^ 
SOO  Second -Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,    d^  ^9  4—    tf»  <f% 

good  as  new ip  i9  *0  kp  O 

Great  Factory  Clearing    Sale. 
We  Ship  On  Approval  -without  a 

cent   deposit,   pay   the  freight   and    allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,    coaster-brakes,  parts,  re- 
pairs and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.    Write  nonv. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  Dept.  D  27.1  Chicago 


TOLSTOY'S    ESSAYS    AND    LETTERS.     Con. 

taining  new  translations  by  Aylmek  Maude.  i2mo, 
cloth,  372  pages  #1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 
Pubs.,  New  York. 
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FOR  ALL  MEN  AT  ALL  TIMES 
LITHOLIN  Linen  Collars  and  Cuffs 

waterproofed,  fit  every  man  and  every  occasion.  No 
other  kind  so  good  -when  at  your  desk,  on  the  train,  at  the 
dance,  or  in  the  field,  you'll  find  them  comfortable,  clean  and 
in  style  a'ways.  No  more  worry  about  collars  "wilting."  for 
they  won't.  They  never  fray.  A  wipe  with  a  damp  cloth 
gets  rid  of  any  soil,  and  makes  them  white  as  new.  All 
trouble  is  saved,  and  you  do  awav  with  the  present  weekly 
expense  of  laundering.  No  "tie-binding"  with  the 
turn-downs — there's  a  space.  All  styles  and  sizes. 
The  same  collar  you  have  al- 
ways worn,  only  waterproofed. 


Collars  25c. 


Cuffs  50c. 


Always  sold  from  a  RED  box.     Avoid  substitutes! 

//  not  at  uour  dealer's,  tend,  giving  styles, 
size.  hov>  many,  with  remittance,  and  we  will 
mail,  postpaid.     Style  book  free  on  request. 

THE  FIBERLOID  COMPANY 


Dept.  13 


7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


THE^jWA^fr    FUNNEL 


Positively  guaranteed  to  take  all  water  and  dirt  out  of  Gasoline  ana  ten 
times  as  fast  as  the  unreliable  chamois  covered  funnel. 
At  A  uto  Supply  and  Hardware  dealers.  Price  $2  00  or  shipped  direct,  prepaid 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 
Austro- American  Separator  Co.,  5718  Hough  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Wilkinson's  Course  of  Foreign  Classics 

By  Prof.  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  books  to  supply  a  comprehensive  course  in  classics  for  the 
many  who  are  prevented  from  accomplishing  a  course  of  school  or  college  training  in 
this  important  department  of  education.  The  course  is  useful  for  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  foreign  languages  and  as  supplementary  reading  for  students  in 
schools  and  colleges.  In  six  volumes.  i2mo,  cloth.  With  maps  and  illustrations. 
Per  vol.,  $1.50  ;  per  set,  $9.00.     Three-quarters  leather,  $2.50  per  vol.;  $15.00  per  set 

ARRANOEMENT   OF    THE    VOLUMES 


Preparatory  Greek  Course  in  English. 
Preparatory  Latin  Course  in  English. 
College  Greek  Course  in   English. 


College   Latin  Course  in   English. 
Classic    French  Course  in   English. 
Classic   German   Course  in   English. 


OPINIONS   BY  NOTABLE    CRITICS 


I  have  read  it  with  much  pleasure  .  .  .  there  are 
many  who  will  be  gTateful  for  just  such  a  work. — 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson. 

Peculiarly  apt  and  instinctive.— Edmund  Clarence 
Sledman. 

FUNK 


I  delight  in  the  ingenious  and  simple  plan  of  it,  and 
in  its  felicitous  execution.—  Prof.  Moses  Coit  Tyler, 
LL.D.,  Cornell  University. 

Popular  works  of  this  kind  are  genuine  cultivators  of 
the  public  taste. —  Westminster  Review. 

&    WAGNALLS    COMPANY.  Publishers.  NEW    YORK    CITY 


HOW   MUCH    DEPENDS 

upon  MEMORY  in  the  s'ruggle  for  success,  and 
even  after  success  has  been  attained  ?    Teach  your- 

aid  of  Professor 
memory  system 
prove  your 
cent,  in  a   few 


MEMORY 


self.    With    th 

LOISETTE'S 

you      can      im- 

memory  100  per 

months.    PRICE  $2.50.    Sole  publishers, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


FOR    PHYSICIANS 

The  Influence  of  the  Mind  on  the  Body 

By  Dk.  PAUL  DUBOIS,   Umvers.ty  of  Berne 
Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin 
"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.     There  is 
food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around  every 
line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

Cloih,  50  cents  net ;  by  mall  54  cents. 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    New    York 


These  Two  Books  Will  Help  You  Write  Good  English 


The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors 
on  the  manner  of  preparing  copy, 
correcting  proofs,  and  notes  on  sub- 
mitting manuscripts  for  publication. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail:  "  Is  at 
once  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  most 
succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service 
of  the  young  author." 

i2mo.  cloth,  148  pp. 

Price,  75  cents,  net.        Kr  *'RAJ,K  «•  TIZETELLT,  F. 

By  Mail,  83  cents.     FUNK  «t  WAGNALLS 


A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  speech 
and  correspondence  which  are  not 
touched  on  by  the  dictionary. 

The  New  York  Times:  "  The  scope 
and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of  handy 
size  and  alphabetical  arrangement,  strike 
one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 

i2mo,  cloth,  240  pp- 
Price,  75  cents,  net. 
By  Mail,  83  cents. 


S.  A.,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary. 

COMPANY.  Publishers.  NEW  YORK 


Manners. — They  were  the  little  daughters  of  an 
artist — Edith  and  Ethel. 

"  You  don't  look  so  very  much  alike,"  remarked  a 
visitor. 

"Oh,  no!"  answered  Ethel,  who  was  the  younger. 
"  I'm  in  mamma's  later  manner." — St.  Louis  Republic. 


Time   and     Immortality.— Joaquin    Miller   was 

once  overtaken  by  a  countryman  who  gave  him  a 
long  ride.  Tired,  at  length,  of  conversation,  the  poet 
took  a  novel  from  his  pocket.  "  What  are  you  read 
ing?"  said  the  countryman.  "A  novel  of  Bret 
Harte's,"  said  Mr.  Miller.  "Well,  now,  I  don't  see 
how  an  immortal  being  wants  to  be  wasting  his  time 
with  such  stuff."  "Are  you  quite  sure,"  said  the 
poet,  "that  I  am  an  immortal  being?"  "Of  course, 
you  are."  "If  that  is  the  case,"  responded  Miller, 
"  I  don't  see  why  I  need  be  so  very  economical  of  my 
time."—  Christian   Register. 


No  Recommendation. — "Mary,  after  the  week 
is  out  I  shan't  need  your  services,"  the  boarding- 
house  keeper  told  her  cook;    "your  cooking  doesn't 

suit  me." 

"But  the  boarders  seem  to  like  it,  ma'am!" 
"Yes.     That's  why  I  must  get  another  cook." — 

Bohemian. 


A  Definition. — Tommy — "Pop,  what  is  retribu- 
tion?" 

Popley — "Retribution,  my  son,  is  something  we 
are  sure  will  eventually  overtake  other  people." — 
Chicago  News. 


Fifty  Per  Cent.  Discount  for  Truth. — Berko- 
witz  and  Sternberg,  traveling  salesmen,  met  on  the 
train. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  St.  Louis,  where  I  did  a 
tremendous  business,"  said  Berkowitz.  "How  much 
do  you  think  I  sold?" 

"How  should  I  know?"  replied  Sternberg. 

"Of  course  you  don't  know,  but  vhat  do  you 
guess?" 

"Oh,  about  half." 

"Half  of  vhat?" 

"Why,  half  vhat  you  say." — Everybody's  Maga 


Delicate  Compliment. — Modiste — "To  wear  a 
fashionable  hat  with  grace  you  must  have  a  head 
like  this  wooden  model.  That  is  the  reason  why 
madame  looks  so  charming  in  the  hat  I  made  for  her." 
— Simplicissimus. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

June  25. — Ninety-nine  new  cases  of  cholera  and 
thirty-four  deaths  are  reported  in  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

June  28.  —  It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  Prince 
von  Buelow  will  resign  his  post  as  chancellor  after 
the  Finance  Bill  is  disposed  of. 

June  29. — More  than  100  suffragettes  are  arrested 
in  London  for  attempting  to  storm  the  House  of 
Commons. 

July  1. — Two  earthquake  shocks  stronger  than 
those  which  laid  Messina  and  Reggio  waste  in 
December,  occur  in  those  cities  and  the  neigh- 
boring country. 

Domestic 

Washington 

June  26. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  appropriating 
$10,000,000  for  taking  the  thirteenth  census. 

June  29. — Secretary  MacVeagh  calls  on  national- 
depository  banks  for  a  return  to  the  treasury  of 
Government  funds  aggregating  about  $25,000,000. 

General 

June    28. — A    strike    of    carmen    which    completely 
tied  up  street-car  service  in  Pittsburg,  is  settled 
after  a  day  of  some  rioting. 
Six   thousand   miners   walk  out   in   the    Pittsburg 
(Kan.)  coal-fields. 

June  30. — More  than  10,000  employees  of  union 
plants  of  the  American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Com 
pany,  a  subsidiary  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  quit  work  because  of  the  "open- 
shop  "  order  of  the  company. 
The  Halladay  State-wide  Liquor  Prohibition  Law 
goes  into  effect  throughout  the  State  of  Ten- 
nessee. 

July  1. — Orville  Wright  makes  three  successful 
flights  in  his  new  aeroplane  at  Fort  Mver.  Va 
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MEMORIALS 

This  quaint  old  Welsh  headstone  reproduction  is 
most  i:iterrstiriB  in  i:s  symbolic  design.  Although 
a  faithful  reuioduction,  the  sculptor  nas  piv.  n  to  it 
his  personal  interpretation,  and  that  is  the  way 
with  our  memorials— they  are  true  artist  cral  tsmen's 
work.  Distinguished  likewise  by  an  appropriate- 
n-  ss  and  dijrniiy  in  the  conception  of  the  subject — 
and  ih.it  is  mm  h  sought  for  in  memorials 

We  have  studios  in  both  I'a'y  and  New  York, 
havin-r  been  workers  in  stone  for  many  years. 

Will  gladly  send  you  our  booklet. 

THE  LELAND  COMPANY 

557  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Rochester:  R28  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bids, 

Oevelan  I:  v:~  Qnrfield  Blilc 

Studios:  l*i<  ira,  .nt...  Italy.    133d  Bdeet,  N.  Y. 


OFFICE  STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


I 


Abridged  from  the  Furtkdt  Wagnalls 
Standard  hutiunary 


Just 
the  Size 

0U  '  Desi-ned  to  fully  meet  the  most 

exacting  requirements  of  a  modern 
abridged  dictionary.  62,284  terms,  besides  1,224 
illustrations,  2,000  antonyms,  full  etymologies,  use 
of  prepositions  indicated,  etc.  With  complete  index. 

Boxton  Hetrald  I  "  It  is  to  be  preferred  to  all  other  dic- 
tion rics  me  nt  lor  office  or  desk  »«<•,  nnd  for  scholars  in  high 
schools  and  arndemiea.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  nine 
readers  in  ten. " 

Larre  8ro.  923  pp..  Cloth,  leather  bask,  $2. SO.    Ronnd  In 
Pull  l-eaiher,  *4.00.  Patent  Thumb  ludei,  ill  eenli  extra. 

FUNK  4  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-63  Cast  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


OBTAIN  A  SHARE 
m  FULL  PROFITS 

tvjraai       sa^BMBaBBaiBi 

of  New  York  Real  Estate 

FOrt  THE  NEXT  TEN  YEARS 

Invest  any  amount  from 

$IOO 

up    (cash    or    annual    installments    for 
TEN  YEARS)  in  our 

Accumulating  Stock 

Security  Unquestioned 

$3,000,000  Assets 

Write    for    Booklet    G    giving 
references  and  14  Years'  Results 


New  York  Realty  Owners 

489  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S  EASY 
CHAIR 


In  tins  column  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of.  words,  the  Ktink  At  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  la  consulted  as  arbiter. 

Inquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  will  be  ac- 
commodated on  prepaying  postage . 

"II.  0.  B."  Chicago,  11  — "  In  The  Literary 
Digest  of  May  is  your  plural  of  Knight  Templar  is 
wrong.      'Lords  Bishops  of  Durham  and  St.  David's 

1  is  correct  Both  are  lords;  both  are  bishops.  Both 
words  are  nouns.  '  Kniphts  Baronets'  is  correct  for 
the  same  reason.      Knights  Templars  is  not   correct 

'•  but  should  be  Knights  Templar,  because  Templar 
is  an  adjective  and  adjectives  are  not  pluralized  in 
English.     Come  down  out  of  that  hat!" 

The     Lbxk  ocrapher    respectfully    declines    the 
invitation   to   "come   down   out  of   that   hat,"   and 
leave  to  inform  his  correspondent  that  the  word 
Templar  in   the  expression  "Knights  Templars"   is 
not  an  ad  ml  a  noun,  and  has  been  in  use  as 

a  noun  in  this  particular  connection  for  nearly  three 
centuries.  If  "II  0.  B."  will  read  the  "Narrative 
of  the  Travels"  of  the  late  Sir  John  de  Mandeville 
he  will  find  that  this  author,  the  earliest  writer  of 
English  prose  whose  work  survives,  writing  on  the 
Knights  Templars,  said:  "  In  that  Temple  duellen 
the  Knyghtes  of  the  Temple,  that  wcren  wont  ti 
clept  Te:npleres;  and  that  was  the  foundacion  of 
hereOrdre"  (p.  88).  Let  "  H.  0.  B."  consult  also 
his  Standard  Dictionary  and  he  will  find  that  the 
term  Templar  is  both  adjective  and  noun,  and  that 
the  Templars  when  referred  to  in  the  plural  are 
correctly  spoken  of  as  Knights  Templars.  That 
this  is  the  correct  form  of  the  plural  for  this  expres- 
sion \:  declared  also  by  Dr.  James  C.  Fernald  in  his 
"  Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,"  by 
Bullion  in  his  "  English  Grammar,"  and  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Maxwell  in  his  "School  Grammar."  as  well  as 
by  Goold  Brown  in  his  "Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars." If  these  authorities  are  not  sufficient  to 
convince  "  H.  O.  B."  perhaps  he  will  consult  the 
clopedia  Britannica  (s.  v.  Templars),  where  he 
will  find  among  much  other  information  the  follow- 
ing: "TEMPLARS.  Knights.  Perhaps  the  most 
renowned  of  the  three  great  military  orders  founded 
in  the  12th  century  for  the  defense  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  is  that  of  the  Knights  Temp- 
lars." Should  this  authority  not  be  sufficient  to 
convince  "  H.  O.  B'"  of  his  faux  pas,  the  New  In- 
itional  Encyclopedia  may  help  to  do  so.  There, 
read,  under  TEMPLARS,  Knights:  "They 
adopted  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine  and  took  the 
name  of  Knights  of  Christ.  But  as  quarters  were 
ned  to  them  in  the  palace  at  Jerusalem,  known 
as  Solomon's  Temple,  they  soon  were  called  Knights 
of  the  Temple  or  Knights  Templars." 

"A.  H,"  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — "Please  advise  me 
if  'should,'  indicating  future  performance,  is 
correctly  in  the  following  sentence:  'Please  advise 
when  returning  proofs,  if  we  should  continue  print- 
in'-;  these  labels  showing  the  letter  "F"  as  on  sam- 
ple A  or  as  on  sample  B.'  " 

The  sentence  should  read:  Please  advise  us  when 
returning  proofs,  if  we  shall,  etc.  Page  140  of  Fer- 
nald's  "Working  Grammar  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage" states:  "Shall,  tho  grammatically  in  the 
present  tense  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  express 
future  action  or  state  of  the  principal  verb,  either  as 
a  prediction,  a  command,  or  a  necessity."  Where- 
as, "Should  expresses  duty,  probability,  or  the  ful- 
filment of  a  condition  either  in  present  or  future 
tense." 

"J.  L.  W.,"  Houston,  Tex. — (1)  "All  of"  is  a  popu- 
lar idiom  to  emphasize  the  totality  of  that  which  is 
referred  to;  as,  "  How  many  of  those  men  did  you 
see?"  "I  saw  all  of  them."  The  best  literary 
usage  omits  the  of  as  needless,  preferring,  "I  saw 
them  all."  "Take  it  all,"  etc.;  "I  saw  all  (not  all 
of)  my  friends  once  more." 

(2)  "Attached  to  which  are  fifty  shares  of  stock," 
would  be  the  correct  form  of  this  sentence,  as  the 
word  "shares"  is  undoubtedly  the  subject  of  the 
verb  "are."  "Stock"  being  the  object  of  the  prep- 
osition "of"  can  not  be  the  subject  of  the  verb. 


"C,"  Goderich,  Ont.—"  Balance,"  as  used  in  the 
sense  of  "remainder"  or  "surplus,"  is  colloquial  and 
inelegant,  especially  in  the  sentence, 
ance  of  the  day." 
ter  term. 


'  For  the  bal- 
' Remainder"  is  by  far  the  bet- 


UP  TO  DATE 

AND 

SAFE! 


SOLID-BREECH 
HAMMERLESS 

The  Remington  is  the  oldest 
Arms    Company    in  America, 
yet  Remingtons  represent  the 
youngest,   the  most  modern 
ideas  of  all.      The  Remington 
Auto-loading  Shotgun  and  Rifle 
load  themselves  by  recoil.     Like 
the  Remington  Pump  Gun  they 
are  Solid  Breech  Hammerless — 
are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

Safety  is  the  keynote  of  a 
Remington.  The  thick  wall  of 
solid  steel  protects  your  face. 

Get  a  modern,  up-to-date 
Remington — the  gun  that  repre- 
sents safety  and  20th  Century 
Progress. 

Booklet  O  tells  of  Buffalo  Jones 
roping  wild  cats 

The  Remington  Arms   Co. 

Ilion,  N.  Y. 
Agency,  315  Broadway,  New  York  City 


LETTERS  FROM  \f 

HEAVEN 


Letters  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  a 
mother  in  Heaven  to  her 
son  on  earth. 

Full  of  Conviction 

12  mo,  cloth,  2"2  pp.,  $1.00. 

Funk    &    W  gna'ls    Co. 
New  York. 


ETTERS  FROM  A 

HELL 


Letters  supposed  to 
have  been  written  by  a 
man  of  the  world  in 
hell  to  tho.se  on  earth. 

THE  ANGUISHED  CRIES 
OF  A  LOST  SOUL 

12  mo,  cloth,  360  pp.,  $1.00. 

Funk    &   W.  gnalls    Co. 

New  York. 


^T^ 


ALUMINOID 

Falcon   Pen 

A  fine  hot  weather  pen  — holds  n 
lot  of  ink,  never  corrodes,  stays 
perfect  till  all  worn  out. 

Firm  as  sieel,  smoolh  as  gold. 
The  pen  is  made  hy  the  makers 
of    the  famous   Blackstone—  large 
lead  pencil  for  writers. 

For  sale  by  Stationers. 
Pencil  sample  posipaid  ioc 
Pen  samples  postpaid  2c  stamp. 
A.  L.  SALOMON  &  CO. 
347  Broadway  New  York 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory)  |j  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


"Twice  as  many  people  travel 
under  escort  around  the  World 
with  the  Collver  Tours  as  with 
those  of  any  other  company, 
without  exception." 


THE 


c-STlN 


And  yet  the  Collver 
tours  have  alwayc  rep- 
resented the  greatest 
1  u  x  ury  in  travel,   in 

/».    small,  select  parties 

\0  only. 

_  The  fact  quoted  above 
■fgj  was  stated  by  three 
S5^  transportation  men  in- 
dependently of  each 
other,  each  of  whom  is 
in  a  position  to  know 
absolutely  of  what  he 
speaks. 


Tours  of  from  four  to  twelve  months' 
duration. 

Novel  and  thorough  itineraries. 

Send  for  the  Collver   Book. 

COLLVER     TOURS    COMPANY 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Camping  Out 

orseback 
Coaching 


Yellowstone  Park  £ 

Ideal  summer  vacation,  7 — 
9—18  days  out-of-doors.  $35 
up  includes  all  expenses.  Write  for  illus- 
trated literature  and  full  particulars  of  these 
and  SEATTLE,  ALASKA  ,-m.l  Kliropeil ■■  Tours. 

IHtl'AXT  SPK1VCE  TOUKS 
•  !>  1   Moiiuunoek  Block  Chicago 

PALESTINE- 1910 
Oberammergau 

Write  for  particulars  and  itinerary 
THE   CHAUTAUQUA   TOUKS,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


ROl'VD  THE  IVOR  Ml 

September  '09,  November  '09.  March  "10 

ix. 1  it  \\i>  I'  \i.i>i  i\k 

January  to  April  '10 

Variety  of  itineraries  and  prices.     PLAN    EAKI.Y 

II.   W.  IMVVIVti  A   CO. 

102   Congregational   House,    Boston,   Mass. 


For  Italy  or  France,  or 
GermanyorHolland,  end 
in  Scotland,  Prices  all 
inclusive,  $330  to  *535. 
CHAUTAUQUA   TOURS,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


SAIL  JULY 


THE 


P 


ARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 

F.  Berkeley  Smith  has  written 
another  delightful  book—"  Parisians  Out 
of  Doors."  "Smith's  book  -would  make 
a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  cigars." 
— Fred'k  Remington.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Funk  &  Wagualla  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 


Society  ZVonmcQfi 

KOUXO  THE  Vt  OKI  O.     Four,  five 

and    six    months'     journeys,    SSI-4.10, 
*  I  !».-><►  and  #31  OO. 

Departures  September  8.  October  20, 
January  15  and  February  25. 

All  Expenses;   Delightful   Itineraries. 

EUROPE 
Various  Departures,  $SSO  to  *»00. 

206  Berkeley  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOTELS 


Lake  St.  Joseph  Hotel,  Quebec 

Open  July  1st.  Fifty  minutes  from  the 
ancient  Capital.  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John 
Railway.on  the  loveliest  lake  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  Hills.  Boating,  (Hotel's own  launches) 
fishing,  golf,  lawn  panics,  driving.  New 
York  management;  100  rooms;  orchestra; 
telegraph.  Rates,  $2.50  up.  Write  Manager 
for  booklet. 

OPRUCE  Cottage   Tamp  for   Girls, 

^Vinelnnd.  N  J.  Delightful  summer  home 
for  cirls  under  12.  In  charge  of  experienced 
teachers  For  booklet  address  Miss  Flora  E. 
Otis.Spruce  Cottage  School,  Vineland,  N.J. 


HOTELS" 

V     *  ""*  Hotel 

(ree.    The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOUKS,  Appleton,  W 


Europe  —  Brochure 

bing      most     desirable 

Hotels  nil  over  Europe  sent 


HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 


Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass. 

"Robert  Fulton" 
"  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  "Albany" 

Leave  Desbrnsses  St.,  N.Y.,  8:40  A    M 
Southbound,   leave  Albany,  8:30  A.   M. 
Sundays  excepted 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier 


UP   \mi\(;   VERNOVT'S  «.  It  1:  K\ 
llll.l.s  and  on  UKK  <  II  \>ll'l    \l\ 

Best  Summer  Resort  Region.  Terms  $5 
to  $10  per  week.  Handsomely  Illustrated 
Booklet  containing  150  pages,  full  informa- 
tion, also  details  Tercentenary  Ceh  bration. 
Lake  Champlain.  Send  fc  to  "Summer 
Homes,"  23  St.  Albans,  Vt..  360  Wash i niton 
Street,  Boston,  or  385  Broadway,  New  York. 
Free  on  personal  application. 


YOUNG  UNIVERSITY  MAN 

graduate,  refined,  speaking  English,  French,  German 
and  Italian,  accustomed  to  traveling,  would  go  abroad 
as  traveling  companion,  secretary  or  tutor.  Highest 
references      Lox  225,  Literary  Digest; 


fiRrAN17rPC  wanted  for  Oriental 
yi\Uii.ril£.L.I\d  an(i  European  Tours. 
Free  trips  for  successful  workers.  Write 
for  our  proposition. 

H.   W.  UI.VM.VG  <fc  CO. 
14  Beacon  Street  Boston,  Mass. 


Rate  for  advertisements  under  tills  heading 


75  cents  per  line 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

On  a  capital  of  S150  00.  With  some  Brains 
and  Hustle.  An  annual  income  of  S300U.C0 
and  upwards  can  e.isily  be  made  only  oc- 
cupying part  of  your  time.  With  small  cap- 
ital an  unusual  opportunity  is  offered  to 
build  up  an  independent  business  handling 
The  Thurman  Portable  Electric  Vacuum 
Cleaner.  Write  today  for  particulars.  We 
also  manufacture  Portable  Wagon  House  to 
House  Cleaners.  GF.N'L  COMHRESSKD 
AIR  AND  VACUUM  MACHY.  CO., 
519L.D.  North  Taylor  Ave.,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUILD  A  $5,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  big  field.  We  tench  se- 
crets of  collecting  money;  refer  business  to 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan.  American  Collection  Service, 
66  St-tte  Detroit,  Michigan. 


HELP  WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVES  wanted  in  every  city 
to  introduce  anew  co-operative  savings  plan. 
Liberal  commission — Permanent  business- 
Real  Estate  or  Insurance  Agents  preferred. 
The  Mutual  Society,      45  B  way.  New  York. 


Wanted— Railway  Mail  Clerks,  City  Carriers, 
Post  Office  Clerks.  Examinations  every- 
where soon.  $1100  yearly.  Preparation  free. 
Write  immediately  for  schedule.  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Dept.  H  59,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EDUCATIONAL 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  Pacific  Coast 
states.  Full  details  free  from  Pacific 
Teachers'  Atzency,  Phelan  Bldg..  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


Classified  Columns 


Rate  for  advertisements  under  this  heading 


75  cents  per  line 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  gamnle  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  &  Co..  849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY.  PBOTECT 
Your  Idea  !  2  Books  free:  "Fortunes  in 
Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent"  61- 
page  Guide  Book.  Free  search  of  the 
Pat.  Off.  records.  E.  E.  VROOMAN, 
1106  F  St.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington,  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


LITERARY   ASSISTANCE 


WILL  CONSIDER  really  good  stories  and 
special  articles  suitable  for  religious  liter- 
ary periodical;    juvenile  matter  specially. 
Enclose  stamps. 
WILLIAMSON,       328  Wabash,       Chicago. 


Manuscripts  wanted.  Novels,  poetry,  his- 
tory, essays,  etc.,  for  publication  in  book 
form.  COCHRAN  K  PUBLISHING  CO., 
751  Tribune  Building  New  York  City. 


Authors  having  difficulty  in  placing  Mss. 
should   have  them    revised   and   criticised. 
Advice  free.       LITKRARY  BUREAU, 
64  Fort  Greene  Place  Brooklyn. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

Real  Estate  Mortgages  netting  6£  to  1-i 
represent  the  safest  investments  today. 
They  improve  with  age  and  are  not  affected 
by  trusts  or  panics.  Obtainable  from  1:500.00 
upwards.  Get  posted.  Write  for  free  sample 
copy.  Address  "BONDS  AND  MORT- 
GAGES," 98  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  It 
tells  all  about  them. 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  82DuaneSt.,  New  York  City. 

Clearance  Sale:  Bargains;  Rebuilt  Reming- 
tons, Underwoods, Olivers;  (all  makes!  $18  to 
$39;  shipped  allowing  trial.  Consolidated 
Typewriter  Exch.,  246  B'way.    Est'd  25  Years. 

Typewriters.— Hammond,  Franklin,  $10.00; 
Remington,  $12.00;  Smith  Premier,  $15.00; 
Oliver,  $29.00.  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
Typewriter  Exch.,Rm.37,217  W.125th  St.N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Reeular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.   Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 


BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

NELSON'S  Loose  Leaf  Encyclopedia  in  12 
Vols.,   absolutely   new:   cost  $72  00;   invalu- 
able in  library;  will  sell  for  $35.00. 
Address,  Bargain,  Box  224,  Literary  Digest. 

MACHINERY 

RIFE   AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps  water  by  water  power — no  attention 
—no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  5U 
feet.  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  Free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 


KENNEL 

FOR  SALE.— TO  MAKE  ROOM 

will  Bell  at  a  low  figure  some  bitches  rang- 
ing from  13  months  old  to  3  years,  sired  by 
such  good  dogs  as  Oh.  Southport  Sculptor, 
Alloway  Ambition,  Ch.  Imna  Superior.  Im- 
na  Chieftain;  also  a  Blue  Merle  dog  by  Blue 
Mount,  a  sable  dog  by  Ch.  Onnskirk  Artist, 
and  Ch.  Ormskirk  Typist;  also  some  3 
months'  old  pups  by  Princess  Alexandra  and 
Student  Emperor.  Further  particulars 
address 
IMNA  KENNELS,  West  Simsbury.  Ct.  141 


FOR  THE  HOME 


VIRGINIA   COUNTRY  CURFD    HAMS, 
one  year    obi    (8   to    14    lbs.)    2nC.    per    lb. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM 
PURCELLVILLE  VIRGINIA. 


$50  GOLD  PIECES 

For  Sale  or  Exchange 

No  Fancy  Prices.    Only  Best  Strains.    State 
Your  Wishes,    We  Ship  on  Approval. 

D'ARGENT   COLLIE   KENNELS 

Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Frank  51.  W illison.  Proprietor    Geo.  C.  Darli,  Mgr. 


HELPS  TOWARD  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 


New  Methods  for  Acquiring  Effective  Elocution 

THE  ESSENTIALS   OF  ELOCUTION 

Novel  ways  by  which  to  perfect  every  gesture  and  articulation  to  that  high 
degree  of  art  where  the  art  itself  is  concealed  and  the  hearer  is  made  oblivious  of 
everything  but  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  speaker.     These  talks  are  radical  de- 
partures from  old-time  methods.    By  Alfred  Aykes,  Author  of  "  The  Orthoepist," 
The  Verbalist,"  etc.,  etc.     i6nn_    Cloth.     75  cents. 

The  Lutheran  Observer :  "  "t  is  worth  more  than  all  the  ponderous  philoso- 
phies on  the  subject." 


Perfection  of  Voice.  Gestvire,  a.nd  Dearins 

THE  DRILL  BOOK  IN  VOCAL  CULTURE 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  fundamental  constituents  of  effective,  graceful 
speaking.  Heartily  commended  by  the  highest  authorities.  The  book  contains 
several  illustrative  diagrams.  It  is  the  result  of  wide  reading,  careful  study,  and 
practical  experience.  By  Edward  P.  Thwing,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  Author  of  "A  Hand- 
book of  Illustrations,"     Outdoor  Life  in  Europe,"  etc.     i6mo,  Paper.     25  cents. 


The  Independent,  New  York  : 
ins;  essential." 


'"  Compact  and  inexpensive,  but  it  omits  noth- 


How  to  Reach,  Move,  and  Influence  a.n  Audience 

BEFORE  AN  AUDIENCE 

This  is  not  a  book  on  elocution,  but  treats,  in  a  new  and  original  way,  public 
speaking.  The  author  devotes  particular  attention  to  the  use  of  the  will  in  public 
speaking,  and  emphasizes  creative  rather  than  imitative  speaking.  It  contains  many 
interesting  facts  and  illustrations.  By  Nathan  Sheppard,  Compiler  "The  Dick- 
en?  Reader,"  "  Character  Reading  from  George  Eliot,"  etc.    121110,  Cloth.    75  cents. 

The  Literary  World,  Boston  :  "  We  advise  even-  public  speaker  to  read  at 

least  the  opening  chapter  of  this  book  ;  the  rest  will  follow." 

The  Best  Selections  for  Pla.tforrrv  Delivery 

BELL'S  STANDARD   ELOCUTIONIST 

Principles  and  exercises,  followed  by  a  copious  selection  of  extracts  in  prose  and 
poetry,  classified  and  adapted  for  reading  and  recitations,  from  ancient  and  modern 
eloquence.  For  senior  and  junior  pupils  and  students.  Revised  edition,  iSSth 
thousand.  By  Prof.  Chas.  Bell  and  Alexander  M.  Bell,  F.E.L.S.,  Late 
Lecturer  in  University  College,  London.     i2mo,  Cloth.     51.50. 

Prof.  T.  C  Trueblood,  Department  of  Literature,  Science,  and  the  Arts,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.:  "  It  is  standard,  and  contains  many  valua- 
ble hints  and  exercises." 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


BRIGHTENING  SKIES  FOR  THE  ULTIMATE 

CONSUMER 

NOW  that  the  new  tariff  legislation  has  entered  upon  its  final 
stage  in  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  the  hopes 
of  the  "ultimate  consumer  "  show  symptoms  of  reviving.  Wash- 
ington dispatches  and  editorial  comments  alike  reflect  a  cheerful 
surmise  that  the  longed-for  "downward  revision  "  may  even  yet 
materialize,  the  Senate  schedules  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
This  is  based  chiefly  on  the  understanding  that  President  Tail  is 
keeping  so  closely  in  touch  with  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
conferees  that  he  is  in  effect  an  unofficial  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. "It  will  devolve  upon  him,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  "to  settle  a  disagreement  which  involves 
more  than  differences  of  party  and  cuts  deeper  into  the  tissue  and 
blood  of  the  American  nation  than  any  public  measure  of  recent 
times."  His  relation  to  the  Joint  Committee  is  described  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.)  as  that  of  a  judge  to  a  jury.  The  jury 
in  this  case,  it  adds,  "will  be  anxious  to  satisfy  a  judge  who  can  set 
aside  their  verdict  should  he  feel  it  his  duty  to  do  so."  "  It  rests 
with  the  President  to  stand  between  the  ultimate  consumer  and  his 
plunderers,"  asserts  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  while  the  same  paper  remarks  editorially  : 

"The  Republican  leaders  can  not  be  so  mad  as  to  pass  a  bill 
which  they  know  the  President  will  not  sign.  That  would  be  party 
suicide.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  they  will,  from  time  to 
time,  refer  disputed  schedules  to  him,  as  the  discussions  in  con- 
ference go  on.  Indeed,  it  is  an  open  secret  at  Washington  that 
the  President  has  prepared  himself  thus  to  act  as  umpire.  He  has 
had  full  tables  made  of  the  duties  proposed  by  the  Payne  Bill,  as 
compared  with  those  adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  will  be  ready  to 
meet  each  case  as  it  arises.  .Mr.  Taft  has  said  that  he  thinks  the 
Tariff  Bill  which  the  House  passed  to  be  a  fairly  reasonable 
measure.  ...  He  has  repeatedly  told  his  friends  that  the  tariff 
ultimately  sent  to  him  to  sign  or  veto  will  be  'considerably  better 
than  the  Payne  Bill.'  That  can  be  only  if  a  great  number  of  the 
Senate  increases  in  rates  are  dropt.  Some  of  them  were  made 
confessedly  for  trading  purposes,  but  on  others  there  will  be  a 
hard  fight.  Yet  the  conditions  under  which  the  bill  passed  the 
Senate  are  such  as  greatly  to  aid  the  President  in  working  for 
lower  duties.  The  bill  as  log-rolled  through  by  Aldrich  contained 
so  many  vicious  features  that  ten  Republican  Senators — one-sixth 
of  the  entire  representation  of  the  party  in  the  Senate — refused  to 
vote  for  it.  And  these  Senators  come  from  the  great  States  in  the 
Middle  West  and  Northwest  whose  demands  can  not  be  ignored. 
Moreover,  it  is  stated  that  Chairman  Payne  has  in  his  possession 
letters  from  one  hundred  Republicans  of  the  House,  declaring  that 
they  will  not  vote  for  the  Tariff  Bill  unless  the  Aldrich  iniquities 
are  first  taken  out  of  it.  With  all  this  body  of  Congressional  sup- 
port, and  with  public  sentiment  unmistakably  in  favor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's position,  he  may  face  the  crisis  with  good  hope.     Yet  it 


will  take  all  his  official  authority,  all  his  weight  of  character,  all 
his  firm  tenacity  of  will,  to  get  a  tariff  which  will  not  make  his 
party  appear  perfidious,  and  to  which  he  can  put  his  name  without 
dishonor." 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  says  the  Pittsburg  Gazette  Times 
(Rep.),  that  the  bill  as  it  finally  emerges  will  be  without  disap- 
pointing features,  "but  on  the  whole  it  will  be  a  workable  measure 
to  which  the  business  of  the  country  will  speedily  adjust  itself." 
The  rates,  predicts  the  Philadelphia.  Press  (Rep.),  "will  average 
som-where  between  those  of  the  House  and  the  Senate  Itills." 
The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  admits  that  the  President  "may 
succeed  in  getting  a  bill  out  of  Congress  that  will  reduce  the  tariff 
and  consequently  lower  the  cost  of  living,"  but  at  the  same  time 
it  regards  such  a  result  as  far  from  assured. 

A  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) 
asserts  that  Senator  Aldrich  himself,  while  an  earnest  advocate 
of  high  duties,  "  is  not,  perhaps,  so  impatient  of  the  views  of 
those  who  would  revise  downward,  or  so  closely  confined  in  his 
political  horizon,  as  the  necessities  of  his  position  as  the  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill  have  made  him  appear."  As  to  Mr.  Payne's 
influence,  the  same  writer  says  : 

"Most  of  the  downward  revisionists  base  their  hopes  on  the 
activities,  knowledge,  and  experience  of  a  man  whom  last  year 
many  of  them  cited  as  the  worst  'stand-patter  '  of  them  all.  This 
man  is  no  other  than  Sereno  E.  Payne.  Mr.  Murdock,  of  Kansas, 
said  to-day  that  the  Payne  Bill  was  a  downward  tariff  revision  and 
that  if  the  Payne  reductions,  together  with  those  of  the  Senate, 
could  be  maintained,  the  country  would  have  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. This  was  high  praise  from  Mr.  Murdock,  but  it  only  re- 
flects the  general  sentiment  of  the  radicals  who  have  come  to  look 
on  Mr.  Payne  as  a  true  revisionist.  Mr.  Payne  believes  that  the 
Dingley  tariff  can  stand  some  material  reductions." 

While  the  House  Bill  seems  to  be  receiving  more  bouquets  from 
the  press  than  are  falling  to  the  lot  of  its  rival  measure  from  the 
Senate,  the  framers  of  the  latter  bill  point  out  (according  to  the 
dispatches)  that  many  of  its  high  schedules  were  either  deliberately 
inserted  "  for  trading  purposes,"  or  put  through  to  prevent  extended 
debate,  with  the  reservation  that  they  would  be  eliminated  in  con- 
ference. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that  Congress  met  in  extra  session 
to  enact  a  new  tariff  law  on  March  15.  The  House  passed  the 
Payne  Bill  on  April  9,  and  three  days  later  the  Aldrich  substitute 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  As  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  July  6 — ten  Republican 
Senators  voting  with  the  Democrats  against  it — the  Aldrich  Bill 
embodied  847  amendments  to  the  Payne  Bill.  These  are  the  differ- 
ences to  be  adjusted  in  conference. 

Over  those  paragraphs  in  which  the  Senate  has  made  no  change 
in  the  House  rates  or  language  the  Joint  Committee,  we  are  told, 
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has  no  jurisdiction.  Where  the  Senate  has  changed  a  rate  from 
the  House  rate,  the  conferees  must  accept  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  rate,  or  agree  on  an  intermediate  rate.  Some  of  the  effects 
of  these  limitations  are  thus  indicated  in  The  Tribune  : 

"  In  the  sugar  schedule  the  Conference  Committee  can  make  no 
changes  except  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  saccharine,  and  in  the 


LOST  OPPORTUNITIES   OF   HISTORY — THE   BOSTON   TEA    PARTY. 

If  Geoige_III.  had  only  been  represented  by  Aldrich  wouldn't  those 
riotous  citizens  have  had  to  behave! 

—  Bradley  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

tobacco  schedule  the  only  paragraph  open  to  amendment  is  that 
relating  to  wrapper  and  filler  tobacco,  and  as  to  this  paragraph  the 
committee's  jurisdiction  will  be  confined  to  the  proviso.  Of  course, 
the  internal-revenue  rates  on  tobacco,  which  were  substantially 
increased  by  the  Senate,  will  be  open  to  general  amendment  in 
conference.  Most  of  the  paragraphs  in  the  cotton,  silk,  lumber, 
paper,  metals,  earthenware,  and  spirits  schedules  will  be  open  to 
material  amendment. 

"  Altho  the  wool  schedule  was  the  center  of  attack  in  the  Senate, 
practically  no  amendments  to  it  can  be  made  by  the  Conference 
Committee.  The  paragraphs  relating  to  tops,  wools  of  the  third 
class,  and  woven  fabrics  composed  of  camel's  hair  combined  with 
either  cotton,  silk,  or  wool,  are  the  only  paragraphs  in  the  wool 
schedule  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  conferees." 

There  remains,  however,  a  wide  field  for  adjustment  between 
the  two  measures,  even  apart  from  the  differences  in  the  schedules. 
Thus  in  the  Aldrich  Bill  the  corporation  tax  is  substituted  for  the 
inheritance  tax,  and  the  "maximum  and  minimum  "  provision  of 
the  House  Bill  is  so  changed  that  the  maximum  rates  become  the 
normal,  the  minimum  to  be  granted  as  a  concession.  The  Senate 
measure  also  provides  for  a  tariff  commission  to  be  created  by  the 
President,  and  for  a  special  customs  court.  To  quote  again  from 
the  New  York  Tribune,  which  is  probably  as  "close  to  the  throne  " 
as  any  paper : 

"  If  the  House's  theory  of  revision  is  right,  the  Senate's  is  wrong. 
Yet  we  think  that  between  the  two  Republican  opinion  is  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  the  House's  plan.  There  is  also  President 
Taft's  program,  which  aims  at  a  consolidation  of  the  lower  rates 
of  the  two  bills,  giving  a  resultant  reduction  somewhat  greater 
even  than  that  planned  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  On  a 
referendum  to  the  Republican  voters  of  the  country  we  think  that 
the  President's  ideas  would  be  overwhelmingly  preferred  to  those 
of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 

"  The  public  will  hope  for  the  best.  Meanwhile  it  has  the  assur- 
ance that  even  the  Senate  Bill,  through  its  administrative  pro- 
visions, vetoes  the  enactment  of  any  successor  of  its  own  haphazard 
and  unscientific  kind." 


SUBSTITUTING  THE  PRUNING-HOOK 
FOR  THE   BIG  STICK 

A  \  J  ASHINGTON  dispatches  of  late  have  furnished  cumulative 
*  *  evidence  that  the  "pruning-hook  "  is  replacing  the  "big 
stick  "  as  the  emblem  of  executive  authority.  For  years,  while 
annual  surpluses  were  accumulating  in  the  Treasury,  critics  of 
our  national  extravagance  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  patient  hearing. 
But  now  that  the  annual  surpluses  have  been  succeeded  by  annual 
deficits  the  demand  for  Federal  economy  has  achieved  unwonted 
popularity,  and  this  fact  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the  Admin- 
istration. In  response  to  President  Taft's  demand  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  administrative  departments  be  reduced  Secretary 
Nagel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  reported  as 
promising  a  reduction  of  at  least  5  percent,  in  the  clerical  force 
of  his  department,  and  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  said 
to  have  reduced  their  combined  estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  by 
about  $40,000,000.  In  the  other  departments  the  same  spirit  of 
retrenchment  is  active.  We  are  further  assured  by  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  that  Speaker  Cannon  and 
Senator  Aldrich  are  in  full  accord  with  President  Taft  in  his  de- 
termination to  curb  Executive  extravagance.  The  necessity  for 
such  a  policy  is  further  emphasized  by  a  table  published  in  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch  which  shows  that  the  country's  expenditures  have 
increased  150  per  cent,  in  the  past  twelve  years,  during  which  time 
the  population  has  increased  only  20  per  cent. 

For  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  ended  with  June  30,  the  Govern- 
ment's receipts  amounted  to  $604,432,846,  and  its  disbursements 
to  $694,244,002,  giving  an  apparent  deficit  of  $89,811,156.  But  as 
about  $31,000,000  of  this  was  spent  on  the  Panama  Canal  and  may 
be  reimbursed  by  the  sale  of  bonds,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
places  the  excess  of  ordinary  expenditures  over  ordinary  receipts 
at  $60,000,000.  This  deficit  is  many  millions  less  than  the  lowest 
advance  estimate  made  it,  but  even  so  it  scarcely  affords  an  ex- 
cuse for  unmixt  gratification.  Noting  by  the  dispatches  that  the 
Treasury  officials  were  "highly  pleased"  that  the  showing  was  no 


From  "  Puck."    Copyrighted  1909.     By  permission. 

THE    HONEST  BARTENDER'S    BRACER. 

"Quit  nothin' !    Why,  a  little  more  of  the  same'll  make  you  feel  O.  K  " 

— Keppler  in  Pitck. 

worse,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  admonishes  its  reader* 
as  follows  : 

"  The  habit  of  mind  which  regards  Treasury  deficits  with  indiffer- 
ence and  bonded  indebtedness  with  complacency  is  a  very  serious 
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WILL  THE  CONFERENCE     COMM 1TTEE    FEE1     ITS  WEIGHT  ? 

—  Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


Taft's  Spi  ECH  at  Yale — "  And  the  goblins  will  get  you  if  you 
don't  watch  out."  Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman- Review. 


LOOKING     AHEAD. 


matter  for  a  people  who  are  all  taxed  by  at  least  three  sets  of 
authorities  acting  without  reference  to  the  exactions  of  each  other, 
and  all  permeated  with  the  same  spirit  of  financial  recklessness. 
The  American  people  have  been  accustomed  to  call  their  country 
"the  land  of  liberty.*  .\s  the  essence  of  political  liberty  is  freedom 
from  onerous  taxation  the  United  States  has  hitherto  well  deserved 
-  popular  name,  but  at  the  rate  we  are  increasing  our  expenditures 
the  name  will  very  soon  become  inappropriate." 

In  spite  of  the  talk  of  economy  which  tills  the  press  at  present 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  is  skeptical  in  regard  to  any 
immediate  practical  results.      In  pessimistic  vein  it  remarks: 

"Mr.  Taft's  proposal  of  a  joint  committee  from  legislative  and 
administrative  departments,  to  pare  down  expenditure,  is  very 
well;  but.  unfortunately,  it  is  one  thing  to  show  Congress  how  to 
cut  appropriations,  and  quite  another  to  get  the  appropriations 
cut.  One  recalls  the  Congress  of  1892,  when  public  deficit  and 
collapsing"  gold  reserve  were  impending,  and  when  the  House  voted 
overwhelmingly,  at  the  very  start,  for  the  program  that  'no  money 
ought  to  be  appropriated  by  Congress  except  such  as  is  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  several  departments,  frugally,  efficiently,  and  hon- 
estly adminstered.'  The  subsequent  history  of  that  Congress  em- 
braced an  increase  of  SN. 000, 000  in  river  and  harbor  outlay  and  of 
580,000,000  in  pensions. 

"  If.  however.  Congress  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  such  appeals,  and 
pursues  a  policy  which  will  necessitate  increasing  pressure  of  tax- 
ation on  citizens  already  confronted  with  problems  enough  in  the 


rise  of  the  cost   of  living,  then  we  are  much  inclined  to  think  that 
Congress  will  hear  from  the  people." 

The  I'oston  .  Idvertiser (Rep.),  on  the  other  hand,  discusses  the 
problem  in  a  hopeful  and  confident  spirit.     We  read  : 

"It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  what  has  already  been  accom- 
plished will  be  the  last  word  in  the  Administration's  general 
scheme  for  economy  ;  and  it  is  self-evident  to  those  who  know 
most  about  government  work  that  there  is  room  fcr  even  more 
notable  reforms,  as  yet  untouched.  It  is  unfortunately  true  that 
many  branches  of  government  work  are  essentially  duplicated  by 
different  bureaus  of  the  same  department  or  by  bureaus  of  differ- 
ent departments.  For  example,  there  are  three  entirely  different 
hospital  organizations  under  Federal  pay,  and  in  many  cases  these 
bureaus  are  pursuing  practically  the  same  line  of  work,  indepen- 
dently of  one  another.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  there  should 
not  be  one  hospital  staff,  or  bureau  of  health,  under  one  efficient 
head,  to  look  after  all  the  hospital  and  sanitary  and  hygienic  work 
of  the  whole  Federal  Government.  The  different  bureaus  of  survey 
and  geography  offer  another  instance  of  unnecessarily  divided 
authority  and  unnecessarily  large  waste  of  funds.  And  the  list 
could  be  continued  at  some  length. 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  Administration  is  powerless  to  change 
this  condition  of  things,  which  has  been  created  by  legislation. 
That  is  partly  true,  but  it  is  worth  remembering  that  work  has 
already  been  begun  by  the  Senate  tinder  a  committee  of  which 
Senator  Crane  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  members,  looking  toward 


SENATOR     ALDKK.HS     TOLL-GATES     FOR    1HE    1'OUR     CONSUMER 


—  McCutcheon.  in  the  Chicago   Tribune. 
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the  thorough  scrutiny  of  departmental  methods,  with  the  idea  of 
scaling  down  Federal  expenditures.  The  Senators  have  been  so 
closely  occupied  with  tariff  legislation,  that  the  special  committee 
has  not  advanced  in  its  work  as  rapidly  as  would  otherwise  be 
possible  ;  but  information  has  been  and  is  being  collected  and  will 
be  studied  during  the  recess,  with  the  idea  of  offering  to  Congress, 
next  winter,  a  clear  and  comprehensive  scheme  for  national  re- 
trenchment. And  this  work  promises  to  be,  in  its  own  way,  quite 
as  important  as  the  saving  which  the  President  is  about  to  put  into 
effect." 


THE  PROPOSAL  TO   AMEND  THE 
CONSTITUTION 

HHE  United  States  Senate  celebrated  the  Fourth  of  July  by  an 
**-  unanimous  resolution  to  submit  to  the  States  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  an  income  tax,  as  suggested  by 
President  Taft  in  his  special  message  to  Congress.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  but  that  the  House  will  follow 
suit,  in  which  case,  says  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  "the 
amendment  will  be  the  paramount  issue  before  the  people  and  their 
State  representatives  next  winter."  Altho  comparatively  little 
interest  is  being  manifested  in  this  subject  at  present,  remarks  the 
Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  "within  another  year  it  is  likely  to  alter 
political  alinements."  It  is  now  more  than  thirty-nine  years  since 
the  Fifteenth  and  last  constitutional  amendment  was  ratified,  and 
during  that  time  a  belief  gained  currency  that  the  nation's  organic 
law  would  never  again  be  altered  in  time  of  peace.  The  proposed 
Sixteenth  Amendment  reads  :  "The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes  on  incomes  from  whatever  source  derived 
without  apportionment  among  the  several  States  and  without  re- 
gard to  any  census  or  enumeration." 

If  the  House  also  votes  in  favor  of  this  amendment,  as  predicted, 
it  will  still  require  the  indorsement  of  three-fourths  of  the  States 
before  it  can  be  ratified.  About  its  chances  of  securing  this  in- 
dorsement the  opinion  of  the  press  is  divided.  The  Washington 
Post  (Ind.)  thinks  that  "the  immense  majority  of  the  American 
electorate  "  approves  of  the  proposal,  but  that  nevertheless  "there 
is  little  doubt  that  twelve  States  can  be  lined  up  against  it."  The 
Post  adds  suggestively  that  if  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  should  be 
admitted  to  statehood  it  would  then  require  the  dissent  of  thirteen 
States  to  defeat  the  amendment.  To  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Ind.  Dem.)  and  Press  (Rep.)  the  prospect  of  ratification  seems 
excellent.  The  New  York  Commercial  (Com.),  is  reluctant  to 
believe  that  the  proposed  change  in  the  fundamental  law  will  be 
made,  while  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  deplores  such 
"tinkering  with  the  Constitution."  The  Springfield  Republican 
(Ind.),  however,  calls  for  ratification,  as  does  the  Chicago  Record- 
Herald  (Ind.).     Says  the  latter  paper  : 

"It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  honest  friends  of  the  amend- 
ment to  start  in  each  State  an  earnest  campaign  in  its  behalf. 
Whether  they  believe  in  early  legislation  substituting  a  fair,  rea- 
sonably progressive  income  tax  for  the  corporation  tax  stop-gap; 
whether  they  believe,  with  Senator  Root,  that  the  corporation  tax 
is  'wise  and  patriotic  '  in  itself  and  that  an  income  tax  should  be 
reserved  for  national  emergencies,  or  whether  they  believe  that  the 
corporation  tax  is  so  grossly  unjust  and  discriminatory,  so  reac- 
tionary in  its  effect  on  the  diffusion  of  industrial  stocks  and  the 
peopleization  of  corporations,  that  it  is  not  even  'a  lesser  evil ' — 
the  constitutional  amendment  should  at  once  enlist  their  active  and 
vigorous  support." 

The  meaning  of  the  Senate's  "epoch-making  "  vote,  according  to 
the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  (Rep.),  is  that  "we  are  entering  upon  an 
era  of  new  and  more  direct  relations  with  our  national  Govern- 
ment," as  a  result  of  which  relations  millions  of  us  "are  soon  to 
feel  its  hand  in  our  pockets."  In  this  connection  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  (Fin.)  says  : 

"The  change  from  indirect  to  direct  taxation  is  a  mark  of  econo- 
mic progress.  Undeveloped  countries  as  a  rule  show  greater  wis- 
dom in  adhering  to  indirect  methods.     But  as  wealth  increases  and 


the  surplus  over  and  above  the  necessities  of  living  enlarges,  the 
investing  power  of  a  people  advances  and  a  new  object  of  taxation 
is  furnished  in  the  permanent  existence  of  this  surplus.  It  is  this 
factor  which  has  hitherto  made  the  income  tax  inexpedient,  even 
if  the  Supreme  Court  had  found  it  constitutional.  Now,  however, 
the  time  seems  to  be  at  hand  when  the  income  tax  has  reached  the 
stage  of  practical  and  sound  fiscal  policy." 

Discussing  the  amendment's  chances  of  ratification  the  Hartford 
Times  (Dem.)  says : 

"The  supporters  of  the  income-tax  idea  are  said  to  admit  there 
is  little  hope  of  carrying  any  of  the  six  New  England  legislatures 
except  that  of  Vermont.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  and  West  Virignia  are  also  reckoned  against  it. 
This  totals  eleven,  and  if  this  estimate  proves  to  be  correct  it  may 
be  possible  for  the  opponents  of  an  incorrie  tax  to  defeat  it  by 
securing  control  of  the  legislature  of  Nevada,  the  State  which  was 
admitted  into  the  Union  solely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  three- 
fourths  vote  for  the  so-called  war  amendments.  Vermont  is 
another  State  which  might  turn  the  scale  against  the  income-taxers. 
We  are  unable  to  see  why  sentiment  in  Ohio  on  this  question 
should  prove  to  be  different  from  that  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  West  Virginia,  nor  why  Vermont  should  be  regarded  as  less  cer- 
tain to  oppose  the  income  tax  than  New  Hampshire  or  New  York." 

The  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  however,  marshals  other  facts 
which  carry  more  cheer  for  the  income-tax  advocates.     We  read  : 

"  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  statute  of  limitations  against 
an  amendment  once  it  is  submitted.  All  future  time  is  delivered 
over  to  the  income-taxers,  and  at  their  leisure  they  can  storm  the 
different  legislatures  in  detail.  The  Eleventh  Amendment  was 
pending  four  years,  the  Fourteenth  two  years,  and  the  Fifteenth 
two  years.  Moreover,  it  has  been  held  that  a  State  having  once 
rejected  an  amendment  may  withdraw  its  disapproval  and  subse- 
quently approve.  Thus,  tho  beaten,  the  income-taxers  can  attack 
again.  But  the  converse  of  this  principle  is  not  established.  In 
1868  Secretary  Seward  proclaimed  the  adoption  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  Congress  passed  a  resolution  saying  that  it  had 
been  legally  adopted  even  tho  two  of  the  necessary  thirty  ratifying 
States  had  rescinded  their  favorable  ratification  prior  to  the  proc- 
lamation. In  1870,  New  York  having  rescinded  its  ratification 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  Secretary  Fish  in  his  proclamation 
mentioned  the  filing  of  a  notice  in  the  State  Department  that  New 
York  'claimed  '  to  have  rescinded,  but  did  not  allow  the  legality 
of  the  rescission.  The  way  is  thus  always  open  to  ratification, 
while  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  can  be  a  change  of  attitude  once 
affirmative  action  occurs." 

"Massachusetts  should  vote  no,"  declares  the  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.),  which  goes  on  to  say  in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  general 
income  tax — 

"One  very  practical  objection  to  it  for  this  part  of  the  country 
is  the  very  much  larger  sum,  in  proportion  to  population,  which 
we  should  have  to  pay  than  the  more  rural  States  of  the  South  and 
West.  The  inequality  in  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar,  and  so 
of  standards  of  living,  in  the  urban  centers  beside  the  rural  sec- 
tions everywhere,  make  any  tax  of  this  kind,  uniform  in  its  terms 
over  a  great  area,  outrageously  unfair.  The  founders  of  the  Re- 
public in  inserting  the  'proportionate  '  provision  displayed  a  de- 
gree of  wisdom  from  which  we  should  not  depart.  Its  justification, 
if  we  are  to  tax  equitably,  is  greater  to-day  than  it  was  then.  The 
disparities  between  New  York  City,  for  example,  and  rural 
Arkansas  are  far  wider  to-day  than  they  would  have  been  at  any 
contrasting  points  along  the  seaboard  of  the  then  thirteen  States. 
What  the  founders  thought  wise  to  provide  as  a  safeguard  against 
unfairness,  it  is  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  their  descendants  to 
maintain." 


ONE  DIVORCE  IN  FIVE  DUE  TO  DRINK— One  of  the  most 
striking  arguments  for  temperance  reform,  says  Mr.  L.  A.  Brady, 
is  to  be  found  in  certain  cold,  dispassionate  statistics  issued  by 
the  United  States  Census  Bureau.  These  figures  show  that  intem- 
perance, as  either  a  direct  or  a  contributing  cause,  was  responsi- 
ble for  more  than  19  percent. — practically  one-fifth — of  all  divorces 
granted  in  the  United  Staes  during  the  twenty  years  between  1887 
and  1906  inclusive.     Since  at  the  present  rate  at  least  every  twelfth 
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JEI.   Of   CHAMPLAINS    SHU'. 


INDIANS    ATTACKING    FORT   TICONDEKOGA. 


The  photograph  in  the  center  shows  President  Taft  and  Governor  Hughes  watching  the  celebrations.     On  the  floating  stage  shown  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner  were  reenacted  dramatic  episodes  from  the  country's  history,  the  stage  being  towed  from  day  to  day  to  different  towns  on  the  lake. 

GLIMPSES    OF   THE    LAKE    CHAMPLAIN    TERCENTENARY   CELEBRATIONS. 


marriage  ends  in  divorce,  we  get  a  proportion  of  one  home  in 
every  sixty-one  wrecked  by  drink.  Moreover,  the  census  author- 
ities themselves,  according  to  Mr.  Brady,  admit  that  these  figures 
represent  only  the  most  flagrant  and  palpable  instances  of  the  part 
which  intemperance  plays  in  divorce,  and  that  greater  percentages 
than  those  actually  given  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  The  detailed 
figures  as  set  forth  in  the  census  bulletin  are  as  follows  : 

"  Drunkenness  was  the  sole  cause  of  divorce  in  36,516  cases,  or 
3.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  divorces  (1887  to  1006).  Itwas 
a  cause  in  combination  with  some  other  cause  in  17.765  cases,  or 
1.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Therefore,  it  was  a  direct  cause, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  causes,  in  54,281  cases, 
or  5.7  per  cent,  of  the  total.  Of  divorces  granted  to  the  wife  the 
percentage  for  drunkenness  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  causes  was  7.9;  of  those  granted  to  the  husband,  the  corre- 
sponding percentage,  1.4. 

"  The  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain  also  the  number  of  cases  in 
which  drunkenness  or  intemperance,  altho  not  a  direct  ground  for 
the  divorce,  was  an  indirect  or  contributory  cause.  The  number  of 
such  cases  was  returned  as  130,287,  representing  13.8  per  cent,  of 
the  tctal  number  of  divorces.  Probably  this  number  includes 
those  cases  in  which  the  fact  of  intemperance  was  alleged  in  the 
bill  of  complaint  or  established  by  the  evidence,  altho  not  specified 
among  the  grounds  for  which  the  divorce  was  granted. 

"The  remaining  cases  are  those  in  which  there  was  no  reference 
to  intemperance,  or  no  evidence  that  intemperance  existed  as  a 
contributory  cause.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  record  was  so 
meager  that  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  intemperance  would 
justify  no  conclusions.  But  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  would 
create  a  strong  presumption  that  intemperance  did  not  exist  or  was 
not  a  contrbutory  cause." 


THE  CHAMPLAIN  PAGEANTS  AS  A 
PEACE  MILE-STONE 

PHE  week  of  pageantry  and  speech-making  with  which  the 
-1  country  has  been  celebrating  the  three-hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  Lake  Champlain,  has  given  the  press  an 
opportunity  to  review  a  rcmantic  figure  and  to  dwell  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  pageantry  as  a  kind  of  mile-stone  marking  the 
progress  of  an  extended  peace  epoch.  In  contrast  to  the  French, 
English,  and  Indian  wars  which  the  pageants  reproduced  in  minia- 
ture, we  have  the  press  reports  of  the  strong  peace  speeches  of 
President  Taft  and  of  Ambassadors  Bryce  and  Jusserand.  Presi- 
dent Taft  said  in  part : 

"Champlain  was  a  man  whom  all  nations  can  honor.  He  is  not 
a  man  with  respect  to  whose  history  you  have  to  pass  over  some- 
thing in  silence.  All  his  life  could  bear  the  closest  examination, 
and  he  brings  out  in  the  strongest  way  those  wonderful  qualities 
shown  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  ^and  seventeenth  centuries  by 
Spaniards,  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Portuguese,  who  braved 
those  dreadful  terrors  of  the  sea,  circumnavigated  the  globe  in 
little  cockleshells,  and  carried  the  standard  of  the  then  civilization 
into  the  furthest  forests  and  into  the  dangers  of  the  most  distant 
tropics 

"I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  go  back  through  the  history  of  all 
nations  in  order  that  our  own  heads,  a  little  swelled  with  modern 
progress,  may  be  diminished  a  bit  in  the  proper  appreciation  of 
what  was  done  by  nations  before  us,  under  conditions  that  seemed 
to  limit  the  possibility  of  human  achievement,  but  limitations  that 
were  overcome  by  the  bravery,  the  courage,  and  the  religious  faith 
of  nations  that  preceded  us  in  developing  the  world. 
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"There  were  Montcalm  and  Wolfe,  two  great  Christians,  back 
to  whom  you  trace  the  whole  history  of  lower  Canada.  It  is  true 
Wolfe  conquered  Montcalm  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  but  there 
is  still  in  all  the  region  of  lower  Canada  a  population  purely 
French,  a  population  industrious,  God-fearing,  and  loyal  to  the 
flag  under  whose  government  they  live.  That  fact  is  acompliment 
not  only  to  the  far-seeing  statesmanship  of  the  English  colonial 
statesman  who  framed  the  government  under  which  they  live,  but 
it  is  a  compliment  to  the  present  industrial  domestic  virtues  of  the 
French  nation. 

"This  valley  in  which  we  are,  in  the  three  hundred  years  since 
it  was  discovered  by  Champlain,  lias  furnished  almost  as  much  of 
a  battle-ground  for  the  three  nations  and  the  Indians,  who  were 
on  all  sides,  as  Belgium  in  Europe,  and  one  does  not  have  to  seek 
far  for  the  reason.  If  you  will  read  the  account  given  by  Bene- 
dict  Arnold  of  his  attempt  to  reach   Quebec  through  Maine  you 


THE   USUAL  ARGUMENT   FOR   A    SANE    FOURTH. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

will  understand  why  everybody  else  that  went  that  way  went  by 
Lake  Champlain. 

"  The  truth  is  it  was  the  only  passageway,  and  as  the  St.  Lawrence, 
on  the  one  hand,  offered  a  great  place  for  settlement,  and  the 
Hudson,  on  the  other,  and  all  the  Atlantic  coast,  in  order  to  reach 
the  two  this  was  the  passageway,  and  here  were  fought  the  battles, 
continued  for  two  hundred  years,  and,  as  we  now  say,  never  to  re- 
cur again.  They  did  not  occur  in  the  Civil  War,  I  believe,  except 
a^little  adventure  by  some  rash  representatives  of  the  Confederacy 
who  tried  to  break  a  bank  in  St.  Albans,  but,  with  that  exception, 
we  have  to  go  back  to  the  War  of  1812  for  the  use  of  this  as  a 
battle-ground. 

"  I  echo  and  emphasize  1  he  statements  of  the  two  Ambassadors, 
and  repeat  their  prayer  that  never  again  may  this  great  valley  be 
given  a  name  in  history  by  reason  of  its  being  the  seat  of  bloody 
war." 

Ambassador  Bryce  said  upon  the  same  theme: 

"  Let  us  appeal  to  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  respected  of  whom  we  have  here  in  the  person  of  Presi- 
dent Taft,  to  use  all  their  influence  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and 
good-will  among  the  nations.  Let  our  generation  provide  no  more 
battlefields  to  be  commemorated.  Let  it  rather  be  remembered  as 
the  generation  which  did  away  with  this  method  of  settling  differ- 
ences. 

"A  century  hence  there  will  doubtless  be  a  celebration  here  in 
honor  of  Samuel  Champlain.  Crowds  twice  as  large  will  assemble 
from  these  beautiful  shores,  covered  then  with  twice  as  many 
thriving  cities  and  picturesque  villages.  Let  us  hope  that  those 
who  meet  and  speak  on  that  four-hundredth  anniversary  in  2009 
will  be  able  to  say  with  joy  and  pride  that  the  clouds  of  threatened 
war  which  still  sometimes  rose  to  darken  the  sky  of  1009  have  long 
since  vanished  away,  and  that  battles  and  sieges  are  recalled  only 


as  'old,  forgotten,  far-off  things'  which  will  never  recur  in  a  wiser, 
gentler,  and  more  enlightened  world." 

Ambassador  Jusserand  of  France  commented  thus  : 

"Years  have  passed  ;  on  these  happy  shores  guns  have  long  been 
silent ;  the  feelings  of  the  nations  represented  around  the  just  now 
rebuilt  fort  of  Ticonderoga  have  changed ;  the  colonists  of  yore, 
who  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  fight,  now  belong  to  a 
great  and  independent  nation,  the  United  States,  the  friend  of  the 
former  enemies,  those  two  liberal  countries.  France  and  England. 

"  As  for  France  and  England  themselves,  they  have  of  late  years 
given  to  the  world  an  example  of  settling  all  at  once  the  whole 
series  of  their  secular  quarrels  and  difficulties  without  even  having 
recourse  to  arbitration.  In  medieval  times  France  and  England 
knew  the  horrors  of  a  hundred  years'  war.  The  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  they  will  be  able  to  celebrate  the  completion  of  a 
hundred  years'  peace." 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  in  an  appreciative  editorial  on 
Samuel  Champlain  himself,  says  : 

"  From  his  first  voyage  in  1599  until  his  death  in  Quebec  in  1635, 
he  spent  nearly  his  whole  life  either  in  the  exploration  or  the  de- 
velopment of  the  empire  which  he  founded.  Parkman  calls  him 
the  'Father  of  New  France.'  and  says  that  his  name  stands  fore- 
most on  the  list  of  the  pioneers  of  the  North  American  forests. 
'  It  was  he  who  struck  the  deepest  and  boldest  strokes  into  the  heart 
of  their  pristine  barbarism.  The  preux  chevalier,  the  crusader, 
the  romance-loving  explorer,  the  curious  knowledge-seeking 
traveler,  the  practical  navigator,  all, found  their  share  in  him.' 
Samuel  de  Champlain  is  one  of  the  figures  who  link  the  new  and 
the  old  civilizations  in  a  special  and  peculiar  way,  and  what  he 
did  and  what  he  was  are  well  worthy  of  perpetuation  in  the  memo- 
ries of  the  generations  which  are  still  to  come." 


RESULTS  OF  THE  "SANE  FOURTH" 
MOVEMENT 

H["HE  agitation  carried  on  by  the  press  this  year  for  a  more  .>ane 
-1  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  appears  at  this  writing  to 
have  saved  the  country  at  least  twenty  lives.  Altho  the  full  list  of 
accidents  and  fatalities  can  not  yet  be  compiled,  the  last  authentic 
reports  credit  the  1909  death-list  with  52  lives  as  compared  with  72 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  number  of  accidents,  however,  it 
is  believed,  will  greatly  exceed  those  of  J908  because  of  the  extended 
two-day  celebration,  and  it  is  presumed  that  the  usual  proportion 
of  injuries  will  go  to  swell  the  number  of  the  dead.  Many  of  the. 
newspapers,  nevertheless,  receive  these  returns  in  the  light  of  a 
partial  victory.  "  It  remains  certain."  says  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  "that  the  holiday  marked  a  notable  advance  toward  a 
sane,  if  not  a  perfectly  quiet  Fourth."  The  Boston  Transcript, 
while  acknowledging  that  the  returns  "leave  much  to  be  desired," 
believes  "that  they  show  ameasurable  and  gratifying  improvement 
upon  those  of  recent  years."  The  New  York  Journal,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  determined  agitators  for  a  sane  Fourth,  while  not 
enthusiastic  over  the  results,  admits  that  its  "warnings  were  not 
entirely  wasted."  The  Chicago  Post  thinks  the  "reports  from  the 
doctors  show  that  the  Fourth  of  July  is  recovering  from  its  insanity." 
and  "that  it  is  a  convalescent  patient  with  hopeful  promise  of  a 
permanent  cure."  The  New  York  Journal  discusses  the  subject 
at  greater  length  thus  : 

"As  quickly  as  it  can  be  done  the  entire  system  of  Fourth-of-JuIy 
fires,  explosions,  and  noises  should  be  done  away  with.  Parents 
spend  three  hundred  and  sixty-four  days  teaching  their  children 
not  to  play  with  fire,  and  on  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-fifth  day 
they  go  and  buy  tl  e  fire  for  them  to  play  with,  undoing  the  teach- 
ings of  the  year. 

"Absolute  reform  will  come  slowly,  for,  as  every  young  child 
proved,  the   love   of    fire    is    deeply    implanted   in    the 

HUMAN    BEING. 

"Fire  has  been  worshiped  as  a  god  and  exalted  in  Fourth-of-July 
patriotism.     Noise  and  fire  delight  the  primitive  man  and  express 
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the  primitive  religion  everywhere.     For  all  of   our  progress 

IS    BASED   ON    FIRE, 

"  The  development  of  man  began  on  the  day  when  some  long- 
jawed,  big-toothed,  pithecanthropoid  gentleman  among  our  an- 
cestors, with  a  courage  that  we  can  scarcely  comprehend,  conquered 
in  his  own  breast  the  animal  dread  of  tire,  saved  a  few  embers  from 
the  burning  wreck  of  some  forest  where  friction  had  started  the 
flames,  took  those  embers  into  a  cave  and  started  a  fire  for  himself. 

'*  Primitive  man's  conquest  of  tire  was  the  beginning  of  what  we 
call  civilization.  To  keep  the  fire  alive  was  the  great  problem 
and  the  most  sacred  duty.  The  Vestal  Virgins  of  Rome,  altho 
they  didn't  know  it.  simply  descended  from  a  state  of  civilization 
in  which  the  most  horrible  calamity  was  to  have  the  tire  go  out. 

"There  were  no  matches,  no  steam  heat,  no  electric  light  in 
those  days.  In  rainy  weather  it  was  impossible  to  start  the  tire 
by  friction. 

"The  Indian  and  other  savages  used  to  carry  tire  with  them  on 
their  travels,  covered  up. 

"Our  children  are  now  taught  not  to  play  with  the  fire  LES1 
THE\  SPREAD  IT.  Children  in  those  days  were  probably  taught 
to  keep  away  from  the  tire.  FOR  FEAR  THEY  SHOULD   PUT  IT  OUT. 

"So.  fire  is  in  our  minds,  burned  into  our  natures — the  basis  of 
our  civilization,  inspiration  of  materialistic  religions. 

"Savage  love  of  tire,  combined  with  the  equally  savage  love  of 
noise,  will  last  a  longtime.  Hut  if  we  can't  stop  being  pyromaniac 
barbarians,  let  us  at  least  indulge  the  primitive  passion  without 
killing  children." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press,  with  an  editor  who  has  at  least  one  eye 
cast  back  on  the  road  to  Boyville,  suggests  that  we  use";i  little 
more  sanity  in  pleading  tor  a  sane  Fourth,"  and  he  believes  further 
that  "the  American  nation  is  just  a  little  in  peril  of  going  into 
hysterics"  over  Independence-Day  accidents.     We  read  : 

"We  ourselves  recently  commented  on  the  fact  that  the  casualties 
July  4.  190X.  were  2.702.  constituting  a  large  percentage  of  the 
casualties  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  As  a  matter'  of  cold  fact, 
however,  the  number  of  those  casualties  that  proved  fatal  is  large 
only  when  regarded  as  a  concrete  number. 

"  Last  year  the  deaths  from  fireworks  on  Independence  Day  were 
82  in  the  entire  country.  It  is  far  too  many,  of  course,  but  the 
drownings  during  last  summer  were  at  least  five  times  more.  And 
nobody  has  yet  risen  to  decry  swimming  because  of  the  number  of 
drownings,  altho  the  crusade  against  the  Fourth  has  got  to  the 
point  of  demanding  total  prohibition. 

"When  one  considers  that  the  last  census  gave  the  total  number 
of  children  under  j6  years  of  age  in  the  United  States  at  27,658,013, 
neither  of  these  death-rolls  seems  really  high.  The  list  of  injured 
during  the  last  Fourth  might  be  added  to  that  of  the  killed  and  the 
gross  total  would  still  be  something  like  one-hundredth  of  1  per 
cent,  of  the  juvenile  participants  in  the  day's  celebration. 

"The  rest  of  the  27-odd  million  youngsters  have  more  or  less  of 
a  good  time  on  the  great  day.  Does  it  seem  altogether  fair  to 
them  to  take  away  that  pleasure  because  the  relatively  insignificant 
few  are  careless  in  their  enjoyment  of  the  same  pleasure  ? 

"Teach  the  children  how  to  handle  fire-crackers  and  how  to 
swim.  Let  them  enjoy  their  Fourth  and  their  good  old  summer- 
time generally.  They'll  all  of  them  go  through  many  experiences 
during  their  lives  in  which  they  will  be  in  a  vastly  greater  propor- 
tional danger  than  the  Fourth  brings  to  them  now." 

The  most  encouraging  results  from  the  sane-Fourth  activities 
are  reported  from  those  cities  which  restricted  the  use  and  sale  of 
fireworks.  Among  these  cities  were  Washington,  Cleveland, 
Omaha,  Los  Angeles,  and  Toledo,  and  their  returns  do  not  show 
a  single  death,  and  only  a  few  injuries  are  listed.  The  result  in 
Cleveland  was  awaited  with  more  interest  than  in  any  other  city. 
Last  year  Cleveland  reported  eleven  killed  and  many  times  that 
injured.  This  year  not  an  injury  or  a  fire  was  reported  as  the  re- 
sults of  fireworks.  Of  this  clean  record  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  says  : 

"July  4  will  always  be  the  greatest  of  distinctively  American 
holidays  but  slaughter  and  mutilation  and  nerve-racking  noise 
will  not  continue  to  be  essential  features  of  the  day.  Cleveland 
has  proved  how  easy  it  is  for  a  city  to  conduct  a  decent  observance 
if  it  is  so  inclined  and  has  demonstrated  that  prohibitory  measures 
may  really  prohibit. 


"After  the  honors  of  last  year  Cleveland  was  not  the  only  city 
to  declare  that  the  horrifying  slaughter  should  stop.  But  of  all 
the  larger  .American  municipalities  Cleveland  was  the  only  one  to 
enact  laws  to  do  away,  all  at  once,  with  all  the  deplorable  features 
of  the  holiday.  Cleveland  came  to  the  conclusion  that  half-wav 
measures  would  be  of  small  avail.  Cleveland  had  tried 'regulation.' 
had  endeavored  to  make  the  day  less  dangerous  by  tabooing  certain 
forms  of  fireworks  and  explosives.  But  all  the  regulation  in  the 
world  could  not  make  the  Fourth  sane  when  the  celebration  was 
allowed  to  continue  along  the  old  lines.  So  it  was  decided  to  pro- 
hibit both  the  sale  and  the  use  of  fireworks  within  the  city  limits. 

"There  were  scoffers  who  believed  that  such  a  law  could  not  be 
enforced.  But  the  day  has  proved  enforcement  is  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  very  easy.  There  was.  in  fact,  scarcely  any  attempt  to 
evade  the  provisioi  s  of  the  ordinance.  Public  sentiment  was  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  innovation  that  the  task  of  the  police  was 
surprizingly  small. 

"Other  American  cities  this  year  tried  heroically  to  keep  down 
the  casualty  lists  by  instilling  some  modicum  of  common  sense 
into  the  celebration.  Experiments  in  limiting  the  size  of  fire- 
crackers have  been  tried.  Firearms  of  all  kinds  have  been  in- 
hibited. But  it  is  asking  too  much  of  police  flesh  and  blood  to 
demand  that  these  regulations  be  enforced  in  a  large  city.  Such 
ubiquitousness  and  efficiency  would  be  superhuman.  Compromise 
measures  in  dealing  with  the  Fourth-of-July  evil  accomplish  little 
or  nothing.  The  cities  must  come  to  the  Cleveland  idea  or  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  their  lists  of  dead  and  wounded." 


MORE  DAYLIGHT  FOR  CINCINNATI 

Cl  1  EATING  the  clock  to  pay  the  ticker  is  the  way  one  observer 
.sums  up  Cincinnati's  new  ordinance  to  turn  more  of  her  day- 
light into  business  hours.  Still  another  commentator,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  brands  the  scheme  as  "the  same 
thing  as  cheating  oneself  at  solitaire  to  win  the  game."  This  plan 
of  turning  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  to  gain  an  hour  on  Father 
Time,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  first  agitated  in  England,  where 
it  is  still  under  consideration  as  a  national  venture.  It  has  re- 
mained for  the  Ohio  city,  however,  to  take  the  lead  in  giving  the 
proposition  official  recognition. 

The  daylight  ordinance  as  passed  by  the  Cincinnati  Common 
Council,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  is  ridiculously  simple,  involv- 
ing "nothing  more  than  what  the  leaders  of  the  movement  ap- 
parently believe  to  be  the  easy  task  of  fooling  the  working  public 
into  believing  that  it  is  eight  in  the  morning  when,  according  to 
solar  time,  it  is  only  seven."  This  is  to  be  done,  the  Cincinnati 
papers  announce,  by  setting  the  standard  time  for  the  city  just  one 
hour  in  advance  of  the  standard  time  now  in  use,  between  May  1 
and  October  1,  beginning  next  year.  The  Cincinnati  Inquirer  in 
reporting  the  passage  of  the  measure,  argues  that  the  time  inter- 
vening before  the  ordinance  goes  into  effect,  will  allow  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  repeal  it  in  case  of  serious  opposition.  It  indicates, 
however,  that  opposition  is  not  expected  and  bases  this  opinion 
upon  the  fact  that  350  Cincinnati  firms,  representing  90,000  people, 
were  behind  the  daylight-saving  movement.  The  New  York 
World  is  not  so  sure  of  the  local  popularity  of  the  innovation. 
After  comparing  the  ordinance  with  the  proposed  legislation  on 
the  subject  in  England,  which  would  force  John  Bull  to  rub  his 
sleepy  eyes  two  hours  earlier  than  is  his  custom,  it  says  : 

"The  Cincinnati  plan  has  an  advantage  in  that  it  does  not  in- 
volve so  wide  a  departure  from  present  customs  and  immemorial 
usage  as  to  the  time  for  beginning  the  day's  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the  gain  of  one  hour  a  day  is 
worth  (he  trouble  involved  in  the  change  of  the  summer  habits  of 
Cincinnatians. 

"If  we  were  asked  to  submit  a  suggestion  in  the  matter  to  the 
inhabitants  of  what  the  older  residents  still  call  the  Queen  City  of 
the  West,  it  would  be  that'  they  would  do  better  to  depart  still 
further  from  the  English  '.s'aVing-daylight  '  plan  and  bring  the  in- 
novation more  in  accordance  with  tropical  and  semifropical  usage, 
where  people  are  accustomed  to  transact  their  business  in  'the  early 
hours  of  the  morning  and  the  later  hours  of  the  afternoon,  leaving 
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the  mkiday  hours — say  from  noon  till  three  o'clock — for  a  siesta. 
London,  of  course,  would  not  care  so  much  for  a  cessation  of  busi- 
ness during  what  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  called  'the  wide  effulgence 
of  the  summer  noon,'  but  Cincinnati,  on  account  both  of  its  lati- 
tude and  its  inland  situation,  is  in  reality  a  Southern  city  in  its 
summer  temperature,  and  a  siesta  of  two  or  three  hours  at  the  time 
of  the  day  when  it  is  not  always  safe  to  brave  the  heat  on  sun- 
baked streets  would  be  of  more  practical  value  than  closing  the 
business  dav  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 


COMMENT  ON   THE  BINGHAM  CASE 

WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  motives  behind  Mayor 
McClellan's  summary  removal  of  Gen.  Theodore  A.  Bingham 
from  the  office  of  Police  Commissioner  of  New  York  City,  the 
effect,  according  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  press,  has  been 
to  annul  the  salutary  divorce  between  the  police  and  politics  at  the 
critical  moment  when  a  mayoralty  election  is  approaching.  This 
aspect  of  the  situation  is  widely  discust  and  deplored  by  outside 
papers  having  no  direct  interest  in  the  local  political  issues  in- 
volved. "The  police  of  Greater  New  York  are  back  in  politics 
again,"  exclaims  the  Springfield  Union  (Rep.),  which  predict^  a 
period  of  up-hill  work  for  municipal  reformers  in  the  largest  city 
in  the  country.  The  same  paper  suggests  as  a  remedy  that  New 
York  City  follow  the  example  of  Boston,  where  the  police  are 
controlled  by  the  State  and  "  are  absolutely  out  of  politics."  "  The 
ruction  that  the  removal  of  Police  Commissioner  Bingham  has 
raised  in  New  York  is  most  salutary  to  the  whole  country,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  because  "it  is  a  demonstra- 
tion that  this  sort  of  politics,  if  politics  it  is,  doesn't  pay."  The 
Minneapolis  Journal  (Rep.),  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  by  the 
change  in  the  control  of  the  police  department  "  New  York  now 
has  what  New  York  really  wants,  which  is  a  corrupt  and  lax  ad- 
ministration of  that  department." 

The  incidents  which  led  to  General  Bingham's  removal  center 
around  the  "Duffy  case."  Two  years  ago  a  young  man  named 
Duffy  was  arrested,  and  altho  he  was  not  convicted  of  any  crime 
his  name,  his  photograph,  and  his  measurements  were  filed  in  the 
so-called  Rogues'  Gallery.  He  was  afterward  rearrested  a  number 
of  times.  Justice  Gaynor,  of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  interested 
himself  in  Duffy's  case,  which  he  regarded  as  an  instance  of  police 
persecution.  When  the  matter  came  before  the  Mayor  he  took  it 
under  consideration  for  a  month  and  then  issued  the  orders  which 
led  directly  to  Commissioner  Bingham's  dismissal.  The  Com- 
missioner was  directed  not  only  to  remove  the  Duffy  photograph 
from  the  Rogues'  Gallery,  but  to  dismiss  his  secretary  and  his 
third  deputy  for  their  alleged  connection  with  the  case,  to  make 
other  arbitrary  changes  in  personnel,  and  so  to  relinquish  his 
authority  in  certain  directions  as  to  belittle  more  than  a  figurehead 
in  his  own  department.  Some  of  these  orders  he  refused,  on  con- 
scientious grounds,  to  obey,  and  his  dismissal  for  insubordination 
promptly  followed.  Of  his  career  as  Commissioner  the  New  York 
Outlook  says  . 

"The  appointment,  three  and  a  half  years  ago,  of  General  Bing- 
ham as  Police  Commissioner  by  Mayor  McClellan  was  greeted  by 
public-spirited  citizens  as  a  sign  of  great  promise.  It  indicated 
primarily  that  the  Mayor  was  willing  to  have  the  police  force  re- 
moved from  the  influence  and  control  of  dealers  in  political  offices. 
The  curse  of  the  police  in  New  York  has  been  that  the  real  power 
in  police  affairs  has  been  the  district  bosses,  and  through  them 
the  political  rings  that  divide  between  themselves  the  rule  of  the 
city.  General  Bingham's  politics  were  unknown  ;  he  was  not  even 
a  resident  of  New  York  City  ;  by  training  as  an  army  officer  and 
by  temperament  he  found  political  intrigue  and  small  politicians 
repugnant ;  he  undertook  the  task  because  he  was  interested  in 
seeing  whether  he  could  secure  police  efficiency  by  some  of  the 
methods  and  a  measure  of  the  spirit  that  make  an  army  efficient. 
Bluff  in  manner,  outspoken  and  rough  in  speech,  determined  to 
evrrcise  authority,  and  assured  of  liberty  of  action  sufficient  to 
varrant  responsibility  for  his  acts,  he  went  about  his  task  without 


any  regard  for  those  traditions  which  politicians  had  woven  about . 
Police  Headquarters.     At  once  he  made  an  enemy  of  Tammany 
Hall  and  machine  politicians  generally.     The  fact  that  he  increased 
the  efficiency  of  the  police  force  is  not  open  to  reasonable  or  in- 
telligent debate." 

The  New  York  Tribiine  (Rep.)  finds  that  almost  every  news- 
paper in  the  city — including  those  which  have  usually  supported 
him — condemns  the  Mayor's  course  in  dismissing  Bingham.  From 
this  fact  it  argues  that  "the  reputable  citizens  are  of  one  mind 
about  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  police  out  of  politics."  It  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"An  issue  has  been  raised  beside  which,  in  the  popular  mind, 
extravagance,  waste,  and  lack  of  traction  facilities  pale  into  in- 
significance. In  the  most  dramatic  way  possible  the  Mayor  has 
recalled  to  the  public  what  a  return  of  Tammany  to  complete  con- 
trol of  the  city  means.  He  has  sharpened  the  weapons  of  the  anti- 
Tammany  campaigners.  Shall  New  York  have  an  honest  police 
force  or  shall  the  force  be  ruled  by  the  politicians  who  protect  vice 
and  crime  ?  Will  New  York  calmly  see  control  of  its  police  made 
a  part  of  the  graft  of  politics  ?     That  is  the  issue." 

"All  that  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  three  years  in 
the  way  of  divorcing  the  police  from  politics,"  laments  the  New 
York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  "is  now  undone."  At  the  same  time, 
it  adds,  Mayor  McClellan's  action  has  armed  the  anti-Tammany 
forces  with  a  vital  and  popular  issue — the  question  of  the  police  in 
politics.  General  Bingham,  remarks  The  Evening  Sun  (Ind.), 
"substituted  openly  his  oath  of  office  as  rule  of  conduct  for  the 
rule  of  give  and  take."  The  American  (Ind.),  while  deploring 
the  ex-Commissioner's  "arbitrary  and  lawless  temperament,"  says  : 

"What  the  Mayor  actually  did  was  as  lawless  as  the  'mugging' 
of  Duffy— and  far  more  sinister  in  its  suggestions. 

"The  Mayor  struck  a  blow  at  the  integrity  of  the  Commissioner's 
office. 

"  He  planned,  against  the  charter  and  laws  of  the  city,  the  over- 
throw of  the  responsibility  of  the  police  chief — reducing  him  to  the 
role  of  a  puppet  worked  by  strings  from  the  Mayor's  desk 

"It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  control  of  the 
police  force  carries  with  it  the  control  of  elections — the  power  to 
determine  whether  they  shall  be  honest  or  not. 

"  And,  even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  in  Mr.  McClellan's 
good  intentions,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  this  spectacle  of  his 
reach  and  chitchat  the  police  baton,  from  the  fact  of  an  approach- 
ing municipal  election." 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  on  the  other  hand,  protests 
against  this  cry  of  "politics  "  which  has  greeted  the  General's  re- 
moval, and  declares  that  "the  only  politics  there  is  about  it  is 
what  is  being  manufactured  for  campaign  purposes  by  the  Repub- 
lican press  and  its  allies  masquerading  as  Democrats."  It  deplores 
the  "hysteria"  which  envelops  the  case,  and  says  of  the  ex-Com- 
missioner : 

"His  policy  in  relation  to  the  observance  of  the  Sunday  laws 
was  directly  contrary  to  Democratic  partypolicy  and  public  senti- 
ment generally.  Its  application  to  Coney  Island  was  sufficient  to 
warrant  his  removal  by  a  Democratic  administration 

"General  Bingham  had  to  go,  that  is  the  truth.  We  blame  the 
Mayor  not  for  removing  him,  but  for  keeping  him  as  long  as  he 
did,  after  Brooklyn  had  so  vehemently  and  so  unanimously  con- 
demned his  administration  of  police  affairs  in  this  borough.  The 
Republican  party  will  seek  to  make  a  martyr  out  of  Bingham  to 
serve  its  selfish  purposes  in  the  coming  election,  but  we  recall  in 
this  connection  that  the  chiefs  of  the  local  Republican  organiza- 
tion were  among  the  foremost  critics  of  tlit  General  for  depriving 
Brooklyn  of  its  police  headquarters,  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
the  Republican  Executive  Committee  considered  this  a  sufficient 
reason  for  requesting  his  removal." 

The  Brooklyn  Times  also  believes  that  the  Mayor  "acted 
properly  and  justly  "  in  the  Bingham  case.  Nor  can  it  see  wherein 
the  General's  removal  will  aid  Tamamny  Hall.  "If  the  police," 
it  remarks,  "have  been  less  distinctly  under  the  influence  of  Tam- 
many at  the  elections  since  General  Bingham  was  in  control  of  the 
force  than  before,  The  Times  has  failed  to  notice  the  fact." 
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THE  SEVEN   PLAGUES  OF  FRANCE 

THE  more  .serious  papers  of  Paris,  such  as  the  Soleil,  the 
Figaro,  and  the  Gaulots,  are  always  dwelling  upon  the 
perils  that  France  is  being  hurried  into  by  the  wide  spread  of 
social  decay.  We  are  constantly  being  reminded  of  the  principle 
laid  down  by  all  historians,  from  Herodotus  to  Ferrero,  that  no 
nation  can  stand  the  sapping  ravages  of  moral  corruption,  and  that 
in  the  whole  history  of  Europe  we  see  that  it  is  the  most  moral 
nation,  the  most  self-sacrificing,  the  soundest  in  heart  and  mind. 
which,  other  things  being  equal,  invariably  comes  off  best  in  the 
struggle  of  war  or  peace.  It  is  the  dead  body  which  calls  down 
the  eagles  of  destruction.  This  principle  gives  importance  to  the 
work  of  a  Frenchman  who  warns,  if  he  does  not  pass  sentence  on, 
his  mother  country. 

France  is  becoming  decrepit,  as  she  has  been  for  years  decadent, 
>a\>  Mr.  Rene  Lavollee.  She  is  at  present  being  devastated  by 
>even  moral  plagues,  he  writes  in  his  book,  "  Les  Fleaux  Natio- 
naux."  She  is  weakened  by  religious  infidelity,  depopulation,  im- 
morality, alcoholism,  materialism,  antimilitarism,  and  political 
corruption.     Of  infidelity  and  its  evil  effects  he  writes: 

"France  lias,  in  its  national  policy,  abjured  the  Christian  faith. 
of  which  it  was  so  long  the  champion.  This  is  plainly  proved  by 
the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward  the  Church,  and  the  whole 
tendency  of  recent  legislation.  With  this  loss  of  faith  has  followed 
the  loss  of  many  qualities  which  work  for  national  fortitude  and 
for  the  character  upon  which  national  virility  is  based.  Military 
prestige  has  vanished,  the  navy  is  a  wreck,  and  does  not  now  count 
as  a  serious  factor  in  the  plans  of  European  cabinets,  while  the 
strained  relations  which  have  sprung  up  between  the  social  orders 
have  made  the  country  an  object  of  criticism  and  an  example  of 
warning  to  other  nations." 

Race  suicide  is  another  plague  which  is  sapping  the  vitals  of 
France.  This  writer  quotes  Mr.  Fovillee,  president  of  the  last 
Congress  of  Social  Economy,  who  compared  the  birth-rates  of  the 
different  European  countries,  and  remarked  of  France:  "If  this 
•condition  of  things  continues,  in  twenty  years  there  will  be  two 
Germans  for  every  Frenchman,  if  indeed  France  survives  so  long 
as  a  nation."     The  following  figures  are  quoted  in  support  of  this 


contention  :  In  the  sixty  years  from  1846  to  1905  the  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  increased  52  per  cent.  ;  that  of  Germany 
59  percent.  :  that  of  Austria  49  percent.  ;  that  of  Italy  36  percent  ; 
that  of  Russia  81  per  cent.  ;  that  of  France  14  per  cent.  ;  finally, 
in  1907  the  French  population  had  decreased  by  20.000.  While  the 
writer  enumerates  as  causes  of  this  decrease  the  crowding  of  the 
rural  population  into  cities,  the  military  system  which  forces 
country  youths  to  spend  three  years  of  early  life  amid  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  town,  and  the  crushing  weight  of  taxation,  which 
amounts  to  #25  per  capita,  the  principal  causes  lie  deeper..  They 
are  moral  and  include  selfish  materialism,  which  concentrates  the 
general  mind  on  pleasure,  and  a  diminished  sense  of  duty,  with 
the  resultant  increase  in  the  number  of  suicides,  of  which  9,316  are 
recorded  in  the  single  year  1905. 

The  moral  decay  of  French  literature,  art,  and  drama,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  is  doing  its  work  in  promoting  French  degeneracy  and 
making  Frenchmen  of  all  classes  the  slaves  of  vice.  Closely  allied 
with  this  is  alcoholism,  concerning  which  he  gives  some  startling 
figures. 

While  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  England  is  decreas- 
ing, and  so  diminishing  seriously  the  revenue  derived  from  its 
taxation,  in  France  the  records  for  the  consumption  of  alcohol  show 
that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  quantity 
drunk,  per  capita,  had  more  than  doubled.  The  amount  of  alcohol 
employed  for  the  production  of  absinthe  and  similar  liqueurs  has 
almost  tripled  between  1874  and  1905.  And  in  addition  to  the 
immorality,  insanity,  and  crime  directly  due  to  alcoholism,  collapse 
of  the  moral  sense,  antipatriotism,  and  political  corruption  are 
now  rampant  in  France,  we  are  told.  In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Lavollee : 

"  The  passion  for  ease  and  comfort  grows  the  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  as  it  is  gratified.  More  and  more  do  we  perceive  in  all 
classes,  and  more  especially  among  young  people  of  the  lower 
orders,  both  in  town  and  country,  that  the  moral  sense  has  become 
weakened.  The  care  for  material  interests  predominates,  and 
ordinary  character  is  the  prey  to  uncontrolled  desires.  An  im- 
patient contempt  for  all  authoritative  restraint,  a  scoffing  disbelief 
in  the  idea  of  duty,  and  a  dread  of  and  hatred  for  all  effort  or  self- 
sacrifice  prevail." —  Translation  made for The  Literary  Digest. 


DREADNOUGHT        FEVER.  ALL    THE    WORLD   IS    WATCHING   THE    GREAT  INTERNATIONAL  REGATTA. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart)  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

"DREADNOUGHT"    MEANS    DREAD    EVERYTHING. 
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THE  CRETAN  DILEMMA 

^HE  most  important  question  at  present  agitating  political 
-*■  circles  in  Europe  is  the  fate  of  Crete,  which  has  been  under 
Turkish  rule  for  two  hundred  and  forty  years.  Only  one-tenth  of 
the  population  are  converts  to  Mohammedanism,  says  "Britanni- 
cus  "  writing  in  the  London  Daily  Mail;  that  is,  30,000  out  of 
300,000.     The  Christian  majority  have  never  acquiesced  in  Turkish 
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Duet — "  My  pretty  maiden,  won't  you,  pray, 
Take  my  arm  and  ■  ome  my  way  ?  " 

Kladderadatsch  (  Berlin). 

domination,  but  have  risen   in  desperate  rebellion  against  it  time 
and  time  again.     To  quote  this  writer  : 

"Their  one  political  desire  is  union  with  Greece.  They  are  a 
simple,  tenacious,  inflammable  folk,  with  a  sense  of  racial  nation- 
ality that  has  become  at  once  an  instinct,  an  ideal,  and  a  disease. 
Hellenism  means  more  to  them  than  anything  else  under  the  sun. 
It  is  one  of  those  deep-seated,  primitive,  unreasoning  passions  that 
in  the  long  run  break  through  all  the  barriers  and  artifices  of 
diplomacy.  They  know  that  Greece  is  a  chaos  of  faction  and 
corruption,  that  her  finances  are  wholly  disorganized,  her  army 
worthless,  and  her  future  precarious.  They  know  that  union  with 
her  entails  conscription  and  heavy  taxation.  Nevertheless,  to  be 
part  of  the  Greek  kingdom  and  under  the  Greek  flag  is  the  sum  of 
all  their  hopes. 

"  And  Greece  reciprocates  their  longing.  To  obtain  Crete  the 
Greeks  have  defied  Europe  and  fought  Turkey,  and  would  prob- 
ably do  so  again.  They  have  won  all  but  the  final  victory.  -Crete 
to-day  is  free  in  nearly  everything  but  the  name.  After  the  Greco- 
Turkish  War  of  twelve  years  ago  the  Powers  expelled  the  Turkish 
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troops  from  the  island  and  took  over  its  administration  themselves, 
garrisoning  its  ports  and  controlling  its  external  affairs." 

The  Young  Turks  are  stubborn,  however,  in  maintaining  theit 
hold  on  Crete,  especially 
after  their  diplomatic  de- 
feat     in      the      Balkans. 
Thus  we  read  : 

"  The  Young  Turks  are 
insistent  that  whatever 
happens,  Crete  must  re- 
main a  recognized  part  ol 
the  Ottoman  dominions. 
They  declare  that  they 
have  no  wish  or  intention 
whatever  to  interfere  with 
its  present  autonomous 
condition,  or  to  restore 
their  vanished  authority. 
They  are  content  with  the 
slat  us  quo.  But  they  are 
decidedly  not  willing  that 
the  status  quo  should  be 
altered  to  their  own  dis- 
advantage and  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Greece.  They 
have  lost  Bosnia  and  Her- 
zegovina ;  they  have  lost 
their  last  titular  hold  over 
Bulgaria ;  they  can  not 
afford  to  lose  Crete  also. 
If  a  union  with  Greece 
were  declared  at  Candia 
and  accepted  in  Athens 
they  '  would  resist  the 
blow  to  their  prestige,  if 
necessary,  with  force  of 
arms.  <  >n  that  point  all 
that  is  vocal  in  Turkey  is 
also  unanimous." 

The  Powers  are  looking 
on,  but  will  not  permit  war  to  break  out   even  were  the  two  dispu- 
tants ready  to  fight  or  desirous  of  fighting.     To  quote  further  : 

"Neither  Greece  nor  Turkey,  one  may  fairly  assume,  desires 
war.  Greece  remembers  1897,  and  Turkey,  in  the  present  condition 
of  her  finances,  with  her  political  prospects  still  highly  precarious, 
with  Albania  and  Arabia  in  quasi-revolt,  and  with  Macedonia  once 
again  seething  with  unrest,  can  have  no  wish  for  any  further  dis- 
traction. Her  best  interests  undoubtedly  lie  in 
getting  rid  once  and  for  all  of  the  complications  of 
the  Cretan  problems.  But  this  she  does  not.  and 
can  hardly  be  expected  to,  recognize  at  present. 
She  will  not  treat  with  Greece;  she  apparently  re- 
jects altogether  the  idea  of  financial  compensation. 

"Yet  a  solution  which  proved  adequate  in  the  far 
more  delicate  cases  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
ought  not  to  be  ruled  out  of  court  in  the  case  of 
Crete.  The  Powers  meanwhile  can  not  permit  an 
armed  occupation  of  the  island  by  either  Turkey  or 
Greece;  nor  can  they  evacuate  it  until  its  political 
status  is  settled,  or  without  a  declaration  of  their 
future  policy." 

BRITISH  VIEW  OF  WHITE  HOUSE CHANGES- 

The  little  peculiarities  of  a  self-made  environment 
have  often  been  the  subject  of  historic  study,  from 
the  time  it  was  recorded  that  Augustus  wore  a  wreath 
of  laurel  to  hide  his  baldness,  Louis  XL  surrounded 
himself  with  saintly  relics,  Jefferson  delighted  in 
red  breeches,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  could  scarcely 
live  in  the  White  House  without  a  hunting-rifle  in 
sight.  This  is  one  point  of  view  from  which  Mr. 
A.  Maurice  Low  analyzes  the  character  of  President 
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Tafl  in  The  National  Review  (London).  After 
dealing  with  the  wider  topic  oi  the  President's 
qualities  as  a  lawyer,  .1  colonial  administrator, 
and  a  successor  to  the  reform  movements  ol 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  1 1 1 i >  writer  proceeds  to  say  : 

"The  inanimate  objects  with  which  a  man 
surrounds  himseli  areas  indicative  oi  liis char- 
acter as  his  intimates.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
President  a  striking  object  in  his  official  office 
-  a  rifle.  It  stood  in  one  corner  of  the  room ; 
it  was  the  symbolism  oJ  Roosevelt.  In  this 
same  room  now  sits  Mr.  Taft,  but  where  the 
ririe  once  was  there  [is  a  bookcase.  In  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  Presidency  there  were  neither  hooks 
nor  bookcases;  the  official  library  was  limited 
to  an  official  directory  or  two.  Now  a  book- 
case Stands  against  every  wall  and  in  the  cases 
are  legal'works.  not  with  smooth  and  unmarked 
bindings  showing  that  they  have  just  left  the 
publisher's  hands,  but  with  that  crease  in  the 
back  that,  like  the  furrow  between  a  man's 
eyes,  tells  they  have  served  a  useful  purpose. 
One  notices  as  his  eye  wanders  about  the  room 
that  these  books  are  not  thereon  dress  parade, 

but  in  many  ol'  them  there  are  reference  slips  in  proof  that  they 
are  frequently  consulted.  It  is  a  well-thumbed  lawyer's  Iibr.u  \ 
that  the  President  has  at  his  elbow  " 

1'iesident  Taft  is  said  to  have  looked  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  the 
Constitution  in  his  office.     Mr.  Low  continues  : 

"Mr.  Roosevelt's  former  private  secretary  happened  to  be 
present  at  the  time  and  the  President  gently  twitted  him  on  the 
curious  omission.  'We  didn't  have  much  useforthe  Constitution,' 
the  former  private  secretary  is  alleged  jokingly  to  have  replied. 
"I  think  we  will  place  the  Constitution  where  it  properly  belongs,' 
was  Mi.  Tali's  reputed  answer.  The  incident  may  be  mythical, 
but  a  good  many  persons  think  it  is  significant." 


WHAT'S  TO  BECOME  OF  PERSIA? 

ENGLAND  and  Russia  have  come  to  an  understanding  and 
Persia  is  to  be  partitioned  up  between  them,  declares  an 
anonymous  writer  in  the  Correspondant  (Paris).  The  Persian 
Parliament  is  at  present  a  dead  letter,  the  body-guard  of  the  Shah 
is  commanded  by  Russians,  and  the  English  Government  give  out 
through  Sir  Edward  Gray  that  they  are  determined  on  a  policy  ot 
non-intervention  and  will  respect  "the  integrity  of  Persia."  The 
real  condition  of  things  is.  however,  says  the  writer  quoted,  as 
follows  : 

"The  Persian  people  are    sufficiently  acquainted  with  European 
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political  dealings  to  know  at  once  what  is  meant  by  such  phrases 
and  such  promises  as  guarantee  the  integrity  and  the  independence 
of  an)  country,  when  such  pledges  are  given  by  powerful  govern- 
ments who  begin  by  violating  the  fundamental  principles  of  inter- 
national law,  and  show  no  respect  whatever  in  time  ol\peace  for 
the  sovereign  rights  of  an  independent  slate.  Of  the  Anglo- 
Russian  agreement  it  is  plain  truth  to  say  that  it  amounted  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  surreptitious  apportionment  of  Persia 
to  two  powerful  and  dangerous  neighbors.  The  sentiment  of 
aversion  which  the  Persians  have  always  cherished  toward  Russia 
has  been  intensified  and  the  popularity  which  England  acquired 
through  the  shelter  which  her  legations  gave  to  Persian  refugees 
during  the  revolution  has  been  changed  into  distrust." 

While  deploring  the  consequences  of  the  Shah's  coup  dVtat, 
and  the  succeeding  massacres  and  executions  which  were  carried 
on  by  the  Cossacks  under  the  Russian  commander  Liakoff,  this 
writer  declares  that  the  Persian  national  assembly  was  much  to 
Maine  in  the  matter.  "Violent  debates "  took  place  in  the  new 
assembly,  "in  the  course  of  which  the  person  of  the  Shah  was 
grossly  insulted.  The  representatives  of  the  various  political  clubs 
addrest  a  letter  demanding  extravagant  terms  from  their  ruler. 
.No  wonder  foreign  intervention  followed. 

Every   effort  was  made  by   England  to  allay  the  anxieties  of 

Persia.      Put  the  hand  of  the  British  Government  was  too  plainly 

seen.     The  aim  of  Sir  Edward  Gray  was  palpably  to  secure  the 

control  of  the  Persian   Gulf,  the  route  to  India,  and  the  Bagdad 

Railway.     Germany  was  to  be  cut  out  and  France 

treated  as  she   had  been  treated  in  Morocco  where 

Germany  and  England  have  captured   the  market. 

To  quote  further  from  the  Correspondant : 

"  Russia  and  England  have  monopolized  every  ad- 
vantage to  be  got  out  of  Persia,  leaving  only  a. small 
vantage-ground  to  Germany.  Persia  is  for  France 
a  second  Morocco.  France  indeed  has  borne  the 
cost  of  opening  doors  for  all  the  Powers,  and  has 
spent  money  and  sacrificed  her  soldiers  only  to  meet 
in  the  markets  of  Morocco  German  and  English  com- 
petitors against  whom  she  can  not  struggle  with  ad- 
vantage, either  in  the  mother  country  or  in  the  colo- 
nies without  setting  up  a  protective  tariff.  It  is  the 
same  with  Persia.  What  is  done  is  done,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  that  country  France  may  come 
in  for  a  share,  however  small,  while  the  others  are 
enjoying  so  many  profitable  privileges.  The  great 
cry  nowadays  seems  to  be  'business  is  business.' 
This  has  become  the  single  motto  of  peoples  who 
in  former  times  were  guided  by  nobler  and  more 
exalted  sentiments." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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RUSSIA  AND  GERMANY  TO  BE  REAL 

FRIENDS 

THE  meeting  of  the  Kaiser  and  Czar  has  been  followed  by  a 
very  practical  proof  of  Russia's  friendliness  toward  Ger- 
many.    Poland  has  hitherto  been  regarded  by  both  Russia  and 

Germany  as  a  sort  of  buffer 
state  —  a  fortified  neutral 
ground  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Russia.  The  fortresses  of 
the  Vistula  have  been  Russian 
strongholds,  and  now,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  General 
Soukhomlinoff,  Minister  of 
War,  these  fortresses  are  to 
be  dismantled.  The  German 
press  and  the  antiministerial 
press  of  Russia  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  fact 
intimates  the  establishment 
of  close  political  relations  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany. 
The  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Pe- 
tersburg) speaks  with  anxiety 
of  this  act  of  the  War  Minis- 
ter, and  reminds  its  readers 
that  in  event  of  a  foreign  in- 
vasion or  of  a  civil  war  the 
citadel  of  Warsaw  would  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  country.  The  decree  has 
caused  some  sensation  in 
Germany,  but  its  significance  is 
minimized  by  the  KoelniscJie 
Zeitung,  which  remarks : 

"  People  are  inclined  to  think 
that  the  Russian  Minister  of  War  has  shown  by  his  action  that  im- 
proved relations  have  been  established  between  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia. If,  however,  one  examines  the  reasons  by  which  the  Russian 
ministry  have  been  actuated,  a  different  conclusion  will  be  reached. 


GENERAL   SOUKHOMLINOFF, 

Russian  Minister  of  War. 

By  his  decree  to  dismantle  the  fron- 
tier provinces  of  Russian  Poland,  he 
has  been  accused  of  exposing  his  coun- 
try to  a  German  invasion. 


"Russia  is  a  continental  power  andean  not  interpose  in  a  decided 
way  in  international  politics  unless  she  is  backed  by  a  sufficiently- 
strong  army.  Now  an  army  has  to  be  kept  to  its  full  strength,  un- 
less the  country  is  content  to  maintain  a  merely  defensive  attitude 
which  would  never  insure  success  and  victory.      If  the  army  is 
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RUSSIAN    WAR   OFFICE. 

strong  enough  to  carry  the  war  into  our  adversaries'  country,  forti- 
fications at  once  become  of  secondary  importance. 

"  This  is  the  reason  why  the  new  Minister  of  War  abandons  these 
fortifications  which  are  not  absolutely  required,  and  spends  on 
the  army  what  used  to  be  voted  for  their  support." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


MAKING   THE    BEST  OF  IT. 

'  Welcome,  dearest  William,  I  owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.     You  saved 
me  from  declaring  war  on  Austria." 

—Floh  (Vienna). 


Nicholas — "  But,  my  dear  William,  what  made  you  so  anxious 
to  meet  me  here  ?  "  v 

William — "  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you  had  got  over  that 
kick  I  gave  you  in  the  Balkans."  — Hire  (Paris). 


;WILLIAM    THE  UBIQUITOUS. 
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THE  SENSE  OF  NEARNESS 

THOSE  who  have  felt,  in  a  dark  room,  a  sensation  of  the  prox- 
imity of  some  article  of  furniture  or  of  the  walls,  and  who 
think  that  this  sensation  is  not  merely  imaginary,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  a  letter  written  to  Nature  (London,  June  17)  by  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Melland,  of  Manchester,  England,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes some  experiments  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Melland  believes 
that  this  feeling  of  the  nearness  of  objects  in  the  dark,  by  which 
blind  persons  often  assert  that  they  are  correctly  guided,  is  the 
result  of  inferences,  partly  from  sound-reflection  and  partly  from 
the  reflection  of  radiant  heat,  the  latter  being  perceived  especially 
by  the  face.     Says  Dr.  Melland  : 

"Working  as  I  was  frequently  until  a  late  hour  in  the  pathologi- 
cal laboratory  [of  a  London  hospital]  which  opened  off  the  entrance 
hall,  I  had.  in  order  to  reach  my  room,  to  cross  the  hall  obliquely 
and  enter  the  corridor  by  a  wide  door,  some  six  feet  wide,  with 
folding  glass  doors,  which  were,  as  a  rule,  fastened  back.  The 
hall  and  corridor  were  unlighted.  I  usually  walked  well  out  into 
the  hall  from  the  door  of  the  pathological  laboratory,  turned  to  the 
right  when  I  thought  I  was  opposite  the  door  opening  into  the 
corridor,  and  then  walked  straight  forward  between  the  doors.  I 
found,  a  good  deal  to  my  surprize,  that  tlio  in  the  dark  (even  tho 
I  shut  my  eyes)  1  could  judge  as  1  walked  through,  very  accurately, 
to  which  of  the  two  doors  1  was  nearest.  1  made  a  large  number 
of  observations,  and  the  constant  result  was  sufficient,  1  think,  to 
preclude  any  idea  of  mere  coincidence.  I  found  I  could  even  form 
a  trustworthy  estimate  it  I  was  only  a  few  inches  nearer  one  side 
than  the  other;  and,  further,  if  I  gradually  moved  toward  one  or 
other  side,  when  I  got  within  a  few  inches  of  the  door  1  'felt '  that 
I  was  getting  very  close  to  it.  The  way  in  which  I  felt  this  is 
difficult  to  describe,  but  the  sensation  of  'nearness'  was  situated 
in  my  face,  on  my  forehead  and  cheeks,  and  seemed  to  be  particu- 
larly keen  on  turning  my  cheek  in  the  direction  of  the  surface  that 
I  was  approaching.  The  conclusion  that  I  came  to  was  that  there 
were  two  different  processes  involved  ;  in  the  first  case  (1)  the  near- 
ness of  a  solid  body  was  made  evident  by  difference  in  the  reflec- 
tion and  resonance  of  my  footsteps  as  I  walked,  and  in  (2)  the 
differences  in  the  reflection  of  the  heat  of  the  face  from  a  surface 
at  varying  distances  were  the  cause  of  the  sense  of  nearness  or  far- 
ness.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  had  arrived  at  almost  precisely  the 
explanation  which  Dr.  McKendrick  puts  forward  as  the  explana- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  blind  to  recognize  their  relation  to  externals. 

"(1)  To  test  my  theory  of  sound  reflection  I  tried  the  effect  of 
walking  in  stockinged  feet,  and  found  that  it  sensibly  diminished 
my  power  of  recognizing  my  position  ;  this  is,  of  course,  quite 
analogous  to  the  difficulty,  which  Dr.  McKendrick  describes,  ex- 
perienced by  the  blind  when  there  is  snow  upon  the  ground." 

Since  these  first  observations  were  made  by  Dr.  Melland,  he 
has.  he  tells  us,  noted  other  occasions  on  which  minute  sound 
changes  have  furnished  similar  information.  Any  one,  he  says, 
may  readily  prove  for  himself  in  walking  in  the  dark  or  with  the 
eyes  shut  along  a  corridor  with  doors,  some  open  and  others  closed, 
how  easy  it  is  to  recognize  when  one  comes  opposite  one  of  the 
open  doors,  owing  to  difference  in  resonance.  Again,  he  has 
more  than  once  noticed,  when  riding  on  top  of  a  tram-car,  that  he 
has  been  "sensible  "  of  another  passenger  sitting  quietly  down  on 
the  seat  behind,  not  through  any  sound  that  he  has  made,  but  by 
his  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  general  roar  of  traffic.     He  goes  on  : 

"  It  is  the  finer  sound-indications  of  this  type,  to  which  we  cus- 
tomarily pay  little  heed,  since  our  eyes  yield  us  more  rapid  and 
more  complete  information,  that  convey  so  much  information  to 
the  blind,  whose  ears,  if  not  more  keen,  are  more  intent,  and  the 
blind  man's  stick  undoubtedly  serves,  not  only  to  feel  his  way  with, 
but  by  its  tap  to  supply  a  source  of  sound  the  resonance  of  which 
may  be  noted.  There  is  still  much  haziness,  even  among  those 
who  have  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  blind,  as  to  their 
psychology,  and  one  superintendent  of  a  blind  asylum  with  whom 
I  am  acquainted,  indulging  in  that  mysticism  which  at  the  present 
day  is  so  fond  of  explaining  phenomena,  of  which  by  experiment 
one  may  learn  something,  by  theories  of  which  we  know  nothing, 


would  drag  in  that  blest  word  'telepathy'  to  explain  the  blind 
man's  knowledge  of  the  surrounding  objects. 

"(2)  The  second  principle  involved,  viz.,  the  reflection  of  the 
heat  of  the  face  from  adjacent  surfaces,  is  not  so  easily  verifiable. 
I  feel  fairly  confident,  however,  that  accurate  observations  with  a 
delicate  surface  thermometer  would  show  that  the  cheek  was  re- 
ceiving a  certain  amount  of  reflected  heat  as  it  was  approached 
near  to  a  solid  object.  That  the  skin  of  the  cheek  is  peculiarly 
sensitive  to  the  degree  of  temperature  will  be  readily  admitted  by 
any  one  who  has  seen  a  laundress  testing  the  proper  heat  of  her 
iron  by  holding  it  to  her  face.  Further,  the  repetition  of  the  ex- 
periment with  the  use  of  a  mask,  which  would  minimize  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  skin  to  changes  of  temperature,  has  struck  me  as 
likely  to  give  conclusive  results,  and  I  am  particularly  interested 
to  find  this  supposition  supported  by  Dr.  McKendrick's  statement 
that  the  blind  do  not  so  readily  avoid  an  obstacle  if  the  face  is 
covered." 


POPULAR  MEDICINE 

A  MONG  experts  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  the  opinion  that 
-*»•  special  knowledge  should  be  confined  to  a  class.  "Popu- 
larization" is  never  popular  with  them.  There  seems  good  reason 
for  this  idea  in  many  cases,  especially  where  the  popular  treatment 
of  a  subject  is  such  as  to  mislead  the  reader  into  thinking  that  he 
is  dipping  deeply  into  it  instead  of  merely  skimming  it.  But 
despite  this,  it  would  be  surely  a  hardship  to  deny  to  the  non- 
technical reader  all  insight  into  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  of 
science.  The  existence  of  such  a  department  as  this  in  The 
DlGKST  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  esoteric  view  of  scientific 
knowledge  is  not  all-prevailing.  The  question  is  discust  from  the 
medical  standpoint  in  The  Hospital  (London,  June  19)  which  can 
scarcely  be  blamed  for  taking  the  extreme  view.     We  read : 

"There  is  a  confirmed  prejudice  among  medical  men  against  the 
book  which  deals  popularly  with  matters  medical  :  a  prejudice 
which  is  generic,  impersonal,  and  may  be  looked  for  quite  apart 
from  the  particular  subject  under  notice  or  the  man  who  has  dealt 
with  it.  That  such  a  fundamental  bias  should  exist  is  not  sur- 
prizing, because  the  pseudo-medical  brochure  is  a  favorite  resource 
of  those  who  are  anxious  to  exploit  proprietary  panaceas  from 
purely  commercial  motives,  and  this  business  has  reached  so  un- 
conscionable a  pitch  that  any  one,  no  matter  how  irreproachable 
his  professional  standing,  who  appears  to  be  dallying  ever  so  re- 
motely with  public  curiosity,  stands  in  danger  of  sharing  the  con- 
demnation of  the  advertising  vender  of  cure-alls.  Nevertheless, 
the  subject  of  admitting  the  public  into  our  professional  confidence 
is  not  one  to  be  dogmatically  dismissed,  for  there  is  much  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  and  the  problem  is  worthy  of  consideration." 

These  reflections,  we  are  told,  are  prompted  by  the  issue  of  the 
latest  addition  to  the  new  Library  of  Medicine,  a  book  upon  drugs 
and  the  drug  habit  by  Dr.  Harrington  Sainsbury.  The  series  is 
planned  upon  the  assumption  that  certain  medical  matters  of  im- 
portance claim  the  attention  not  only  of  the  medical  man,  but  also 
of  the  intelligent  layman.  The  reviewer  admits  that  these  are 
laudable  aims.     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"There  are  many  problems  encountered  by  medical  men,  the 
satisfactory  solution  of  which  awaits  the  education  of  the  public. 
Such,  for  example,  are  the  prevention  of  consumption,  the  reduc- 
tion of  infantile  mortality,  and  the  bearing  of  heredity  upon  the 
race,  all  of  which  subjects  are  included  in  the  series.  In  these 
matters  the  justification  of  the  work  lies  upon  the  surface.  .  .  . 
No  'literature  can  be  considered  superfluous  or  to  be  deprecated 
which  endeavors  to  drive  home  or  disseminate  these  vital  facts. 
Here  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  prime  function  of  the  physician 
is  an  educative  one.  .  .  .  But  the  mischief  is  that  even  in  such 
cases  as  these,  when  the  urgency  of  public  cooperation  with  the 
profession  is  past  dispute,  one  can  not  but  feel  that  the  lessons  in- 
culcated in  these  volumes  will  not  reach  those  who  are  most  in  need 
of  them.  For  a  man  sufficiently  intellectual  to  undertake  the 
perusal  of  the  New   Library  of   Medicine  has  probably  already 
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gleaned  the  necessary  knowledge  in  the  course  ot   Ids  daily  liie. 

His  infants  will  not  die  at  the  age  of  four  months  in  consequence 
of  being  fed  upon  potato-skins  and  bacon  or  cheese,  nor  will  his 
consumptive  relative-  remain  an  unrestricted  menace  to  the  health 
of  their  families.  No.  While  one  may  applaud  the  purpose  of 
such  volumes  and  admit  that  their  propriety  is  not  debatable,  it  is 
hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  their  practical  value  is  likely 
to  be  disappointing.  Unhappily,  there  seems  to  be  no  short  cut 
to  the  education  of  those  who  most  require  it.  To  be  achieved 
successfully  it  must  be  achieved  laboriously,  by  oral  demonstra- 
tion and  personally  applied  persuasion 

"It  is  said  that  by  a  certain  age  every  man  is  either  a  tool  or  a 
physician.  The  tag  would  be  truer  if  it  asserted  that  every  man 
is  a  fool  who  thinks  himself  a  physician,  tho  lie  is.  in  fact,  some- 
thing' else.  For  the  superficial  knowledge  accumulated  by  a  lay- 
man upon  such  a  subject  as  medicine  is  peculiarly  liable  to  en- 
gender distorted  views,  and  to  produce  a  being  who.  tho  never  so 
apt  at  his  own  proper  task,  does  harm  both  to  himself  and  his  in- 
tellectual reputation  by  the  practise  and  preaching  of  his  ill- 
digested  learning. 

"  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  class  of  book  which  would 
seem  to  have  for  its  motto  'every  man  his  own  doctor.'  for  we  take 
it  that  there  can  not  be  two  opinions  about  the  perniciousness  oJ 
such  publications.  Every  author  who  contributes  to  such  a  series 
as  the  New  Library  of  Medicine  must  be  conscious  of  the  risks 
which  await  the  task." 


IMAGINATION  IN   LITERATURE  AND 
ENGINEERING 

~* HE  function  of  imagination  in  science  has  often  been  noted. 
-*-  It  has  been  left,  however,  for  an  editorial  writer  in  Engi- 
neering (London,  May  21)  to  point  out  that  in  a  great  work  of  lit- 
erature the  imagination  and  the  resulting  reputation  are  one  man's, 
whereas  a  work  of  applied  science  can  rarely  be  credited  to  a  single 
brain.  The  benefit  to  the  finished  product  is  undoubted,  but  the 
original  creator  is  not  as  great  a  man  as  his  literary  brother,  whose 
work  is  allowed  to  retain  its  primal  form.     We  read  : 

"The  engineer,  the  business  man.  and  the  man  of  science  have 
rested  under  a  .  .  .  stigma,  rixt  on  them  .  .  .  by  the  parliament 
of  letters,  literary  men  having  long  affected  a  certain  intellectual 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  their  fellow  mortals.  .  .  .  There  is  still 
a  contention  that  rirst-class  literary  work  demands  for  its  produc- 
tion a  higher  order  ot  intellect  than  suffices  for  eminent  success  in 
other  walks  of  life. 

"The  claim,  for  instance,  is  definitely  made  that  the  creation  of 
a  character  in  fiction  involves  higher  mental  powers  than  were 
necessary  to  the  devising  of  the  'separate  condenser,'  or  to  the  suc- 
cessful development  of  the  reaction  steam-turbine.  It  is  con- 
tended, for  example,  that  the  steam-engine  was.  in  a  way.  inevi- 
table, and  bound  to  come  in  the  actual  nature  of  events,  so  that  it 
mattered  little  to  the  world  whether  it  was  perfected  by  James 
Watt,  in  1765.  or  by  Smith.  Brown,  or  Robinson  a  tew  years  later. 
On  the  other  hand.  'Hamlet'  is.  it  is  claimed,  a  definite  creation. 
possible  to  one  man  alone,  and,  failing  him,  lost  forever.  .  .  . 
Indeed,  it  has  been  seriously  maintained  that  the  progress  of 
physics  at  the  present  day  would  be  assured  were  its  pursuit  let: 
entirely  to  the  'hodmen  of  science  '  and  the  activities  of  intelh  1 
of  the  first  order  directed  elsewhere.  This  view  does  not.  perhaps, 
differ  essentially  from  that  of  Bacon  promulgated  three  centuries 
ago,  but  it  is  certainly  discredited  by  experience.  It  neglects  the 
all-importance  of  imagination  and  character 

"Creative  power  is  as  essential  to  the  great  engineer  or  business 
man  as  it  was  to  Shakespeare.  Indeed,  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  a  work  such  as  '  I  lainlet  '  need  necessarily  have  been  the  work 
of  one  man  only.  In  olden  days  poems  were  handed  down  from 
bard  to  bard,  each  of  whom  added  his  quota  to  the  form  in  which 
the  text  has  finally  been  received  by  posterity,  and  it  is  held,  by 
some  at  any  rate,  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  'Iliad  '  and  with 
the  'Odyssey.'  It  is  by  a  relatively  modern  innovation  that  liter- 
ary works  are  now  left  as  they  come  from  the  hands  of  their 
originator,  while  the  works  of  the  man  of  science  and  of  the  engi- 
neer are  modified,  for  the  better  or  worse,  by  their  successors.  To 
the  average  literary  man  mathematics  probably  appears  the  most 


'( badgrind'  of  pursuits,  but  original  work  in  mathematics  requires 
imaginative  power  of  a  very  high  order,  and  the  German  mathe- 
matician quoted  by  Tyndall  was  fully  justified  in  asserting  that 
'we  are  poets;3  and  the  ancients  were  amply  warranted  in  classing 
together  mathematics  and  music." 

In  fact,  the  writer  thinks,  the  mathematician  is  often  popularly 
confused  with  the  mere  computer.  This  confusion  apparently  ex- 
isted in  the  mind  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who,  after  seeing  a 
calculating-machine,  protest  a  certain  contempt  for  the  mathema- 
tician, being  "almost  able  to  hear  the  click  of  the  wheels'  within 
his  brain.  An  able  computer,  we  are  told,  is  often  but  a  very  poor 
engineer.  The  able  engineer  sutlers  in  the  estimation  of  his  suc- 
cessors, because  his  work  can  and  will  be  improved  upon  by 
smaller  men.  serving  as  a  point  of  departure  for  generations  of 
other  engineers.  Literary  work,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  with 
all  its  faults,  as  its  original  author  left  it.     The  writer  goes  on  : 

"Both  in  'raw  science  '  and  in  that  of  the  engineer  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  large  amount  of  useful  work  possible  to  men  of 
limited  imaginative  powers.  Each  year  sees  an  enormous  output 
of  so-called  research  work  of  the  third  order,  involving  little  more 
intelligence  on  the  part  oi  its  author  than  is  required  by  the  atten- 
dant of  a  bank  of  automatic  machines.  In  each  case,  however, 
t lie  output  is  really  based  upon  the  possession  by  some  third  party 
of  intellectual  powers  of  a  very  high  class.  .  .  .  From  the  spec- 
tacular standpoint  the  great  engineer  stands  thus  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  the  great  author.  .  .  .  The  work  of  a  first-class 
engineer  is  continuously  being  modified  by  his  successors;  often 
for  the  worse.  ...  At  times,  however,  the  alteration  made  was 
also  an  improvement,  and  it  then  became  adopted  into  standard 
practise.  It  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  were  the  works  of  great 
authors  subjected  to  a  similar  process  ot  constant  and  continuous 
modification,  changes  for  the  worse  being  weeded  out,  and  those 
lor  the  better  definitely  adopted,  the  ultimate  form  of  the  text 
might  lie  a  substantial  improvement  upon  the  original,  but  it  would 
no  longer  be  possible  to  assign  to  such  works  the  unique  position 
now  claimed. 

"Some  may  perhaps  be  more  ready  to  recognize  the  need  of 
imaginative  powers  in  the  engineer  than  in  the  business  man,  but 
probably  there  is  no  great  ditference  in  the  standard  needed  for 
eminent  success  in  any  walk  of  life.  Certainly  it  would  be  hard 
to  deny  imagination  to  the  men  that  financed  the  first  railways,  or 
the  first  transatlantic  cable,  or.  to  come  to  more  recent  times,  to 
those  to  whom  we  owe  the  foundation  of  the  states  of  LTganda  and 
Rhodesia." 


A  VEGETABLE  MOSQUITO-EXTERMINATOR— Under  this 
head  a  mosquito-destroying  plant  is  described  in  The  Municipal 
Journal  and  Engineer  (N ew  York,  June  16).  Apparently  its  in- 
troduction, however,  would  not  be  unattended  with  inconvenience. 
Says  the  writer : 

"  The  effort  to  eliminate  malaria  by  exterminating  the  mosquitos 
which  are  credited  with  transporting  the  germs,  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  United  States  and  Cuba.  The  German  Govern- 
ment lias  been  carrying  on  operations  along  this  same  line,  and  is 
now  investigating  the  practicability  of  importing  into  its  colonies 
the  water-plant  known  as  arzolla,  which  plant  is  semitropical  and 
owes  such  efficacy  as  it  may  have  in  mosquito  extermination  to  the 
fact  that  it  completely  covers  the  water  in  which  it  grows  to  a 
thickness  of  over  two  inches,  thus  suffocating  the  mosquito  larva 
and  preventing  the  deposit  of  eggs  in  the  water.  As  this  is  a  semi- 
tropical  plant,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  not  thrive  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  this  country.  If  any  ideas  are  entertained  of  testing 
its  virtues  in  the  Southern  States,  we  trust  that  the  experience  of 
a  few  years  ago  with  the  water  hyacinth  in  Southern  waters  will 
not  be  forgotten.  It  will  be  remembered  that  within  a  few  years 
after  the  introduction  of  this  water-plant  it  had  spread  so  abun- 
dantly as  to  almost  entirely  interrupt  navigation  in  certain  rivers. 
Should  the  arzolla  take  kindly  to  our  Southern  waters  and  spread 
over  them  a  continuous  layer  of  two  or  three  inches  of  vegetation 
the  result  would  certainly  be  disastrous.  Until  the  existence  or 
otherwise  of  this  danger  has  been  established,  precaution  should 
be  taken  by  the  Government  against  the  introduction  of  any  plant 
which  offers  such  possibilities  of  becoming  a  serious  pest." 
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THE  SEA  AS  AN  ATMOSPHERIC 
REGULATOR 

r  1  has  been  estimated  that  if  the  amount  of  carbonic-acid  gas 
*■  (carbon  dioxid)  present  in  the  air  were  doubled,  the  ntmos- 
phere  would  l>e  unable  to  support  life.  Were  this  gas  derived 
from  human  respiration  alone,  it  would  take  71,000  years  to  double 
the  present  proportion  (3  volumes  in  10,000).  But  our  industrial 
processes  are  pouring  out  more  and  more  of  this  substance. 
Vegetation,  to  be  sure,  takes  it  up,  so  that  altho  the  proportion  is 
^mented,  it  increases  but  slowly.  All  things  considered,  the 
balance  is  maintained  with  great  exactitude,  and  it  has  recently 
been  pointed  out  that  the  ocean  acts  as  an  efficient  regulator  of  it. 
How  this  takes  place  is  explained  in  an  article  contributed  to 
Knowledge  and  Scientific  News  (London,  July)  by  J.  C.  Gregory. 
S.i\  s  this  write!  : 

"To  understand  the  regulative  action  ot  the  sea  imagine  a  cubical 
vessel, having  a  capacity  of  20,000  cubic  feet.  If  this  vessel  is 
half-full  of  pure  water  and  half-full  of  air  it  will  contain  10,000 
cubic  feet  of  each.  Suppose  that  the  vessel  is  completely  closed 
in,  and  that  the  air  contains  3  cubic  feet  of  carbon  dioxid.  That 
is,  if  all  the  carbon  dioxid  spread  through  the  air  were  collected 
together  it  would  occupy  3  cubic  feet.  This  amount  represents, 
approximately,  the  average  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air. 
The  air,  including  the  carbon  dioxid,  will  proceed  to  dissolve  in 
the  water.  The  dissolved  air  will  gradually  spread  through  the 
water  until   the  water    has  dissolved    as    much   as    it  can    take 

UP 

"Now  consider  the  carbon  dioxid  alone — ignoring  the  other 
gases.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  carbon  dioxid  behaves  just  as  if  it 
alone  occupied  the  whole  space.  When  the  water  has  taken  up — 
dissolved — as  much  carbon  dioxid  as  it  can,  about  i}i  cubic  feet 
of  the  gas  is  dissolved  in  the  water  and  the  remaining  il/2  feet  re- 
mains in  the  air  above.  .  .  .  This  :,  when  the  volumes  of  the  water 
and  air  are  equal.  If  the  volume  of  the  water  were  twice  that  of 
the  air,  it  would  dissolve  about  two-thirds  of  the  carbon  dioxid  ; 
and  the  remaining  third  remain  in  the  air,  and  so  on.  If  now  a 
little  more  carbon  dioxid  is  introduced  into  the  air  above,  some 
more  dissolves  in  the  water  until  it  is  again  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  equal  volumes  of  water  and  air.  If  a  little  carbon 
dioxid  is  removed  from  the  air  above,  some  carbon  dioxid  escapes 
from  the  water  until  the  remaining  gas  is  again  equally  divided 
between  the  water  and  the  air.  Thus  the  water  tends  to  keep  the 
amount  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air  above  constant,  dissolving  more 
when  the  amount  increases  and  giving  up  some  when  the  quantity 
decreases.  It  can  not,  of  course,  keep  it  perfectly  constant,  but 
if  there  is  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  it  can  do  much  in  this 
direction. 

"  The  very  large  total  volume  of  the  sea  has  a  very  considerable 
effect  in  maintaining  the  constancy  of  the  proportion  of  carbon 
dioxid  in  the  air.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  sea  contains 
about  twenty-seven  times  as  much  carbon  dioxid  as  the  atmos- 
phere. The  amount  of  carbon  dioxid  absorbed  by  the  sea  is 
affected  by  the  salts  dissolved  in  it,  so  that  the  preceding  para- 
graphs do  not  give  a  complete  account  of  the  matter.  .  .  .  The 
carbon  dioxid  contained  in  sea- water  may  be  for  practical  pur- 
poses divided  into  two  parts — one  being  regarded  as  existing  in 
combination  as  carbonates  or  bicarbonates  and  the  other  being 
free  to  diffuse  through  and  out  of  the  water  just  as  in  the  case  of 
carbon  dioxid  dissolved  in  pure  water 

"Equilibrium  between  this  free  and  the  atmospheric  carbon 
dioxid  is  attained  when  the  pressures  of  the  two  are  equalized. 
...  A  constant  interchange  takes  place  between  the  surface  of 
the  sea  (and  of  other  waters)  and  the  air  above  it,  according  as  the 
pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxid  is  greater  in  the  air  or  in  the  water. 
Any  deviation  from  the  normal  proportion  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the 
air  produces  a  compensating  effect  by  altering  the  pressure  of  the 
atmospheric  portion  of  the  gas  which  results  in  absorption  by  the 
sea  of  some  of  the  excess,  or  in  the  introduction  of  some  of  the 
dissolved  gas  into  the  air  to  make  good  the  deficiency.  Investi- 
gation appears  to  indicate  that  the  pressure  of  carbon  dioxid  is 
less  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  than  over  the  land.  If  this  is  so, 
the  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxid  in  the  air  may  be  regarded  as 
being  continuously  retarded  by  the  constant  absorption  by  the  sea 
of  any  excess  over  the  normal  quantity.     Since  the  presence  of  any 


considerable  excess  of  carbon  dioxid  over  its  present  amount  might 
seriously  interfere  with  animal  life,  it  is  evident  that  the  sea  may 
play  a  very  important  part  in  determining  the  length  of  the  period 
for  which  the  earth  can  continue  to  be  habitable  by  man." 


IS  THE  PLANET  VENUS  INHABITED? 

OKOBABLY  most  people,  if  asked  which  of  the  planets  is  most 
*■  probably  inhabited,  would  answer  unhesitatingly  "Mars." 
Yet  before  the  recent  controversy  regarding  the  markings  known 
as  "canals,"  Venus  was  the  planet  whose  habitability  was  most 
often  discust.  Even  now,  some  authorities  think  that  there  is  more 
likelihood  of  its  being  the  abode  of  life.  In  Knowledge  and 
Scientific  News  (London,  June),  F.  W.  Hensel,  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society,  discusses  this  question.     He  says  : 

"Tho  many  speculations  as  to  the  possible  inhabitants  of  Mars 
and  their  supposed  engineering  works  (the  so-called  'canals,' 
etc.)  have  been  mooted  with  more  or  less  ingenuity,  in  our  opinion 
the  probabilities  in  favor  of  the  habitability  of  Venus  are  vastly 
greater.  This  planet,  says  Professor  Young,  is  'the  earth's  twin 
sister  in  magnitude,  density,  and  general  constitution.' 

"Surface  markings  have  been  seen  from  time  to  time  upon  the 
planet,  more  distinctly  observed  in  Italy  and  other  more  favored 
latitudes  than  our  own.  On  account  of  its  general  proximity  to 
the  region  of  the  sky  in  which  the  sun  is  found,  and  its  great 
brilliancy  in  the  telescope,  Venus  is  by  no  means  an  easy  object 
to  scrutinize  with  satisfactory  results. 

"  However,  its  phases  or  changes  of  appearance,  like  the  moon, 
are  easily  perceived  with  very  small  optical  aid,  and  were  among 
the  first  fruits  of  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  exactly  three  cen- 
turies ago.  .  .  .  From  certain  irregularities  observed  upon  the 
terminator,  or  boundary  of  the  limb,  and  the  blunted  appearance 
of  one  of  the  cusps  of  the  crescent,  various  observers  have  con- 
cluded that  there  exist  high  mountains  upon  the  planet's  surface. 
Sometimes  when  the  planet  is  in  the  crescent  phase  intensely  bright 
spots  have  been  seen  near  the  polar  regions,  which  may  perhaps 
be  ice-caps  like  those  seen  on  Mars.  Darkish  markings,  indicating 
continents  and  seas  'dimly  visible,'  are  also  at  times  seen,  and  a 
rough  map  of  Venus  was  made  by  Bianchini  long  ago.  His  obser- 
vations were  confirmed  by  thousands  of  observations  made  by  De 
Vico  and  his  assistants,  so  may  be  considered  to  represent  real 
features  of  the  surface. 

"We  have  already  stated  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  an  atmosphere,  and  from  observations  of  the  transit  of  the  planet 
across  the  sun's  disc  in  1874  it  was  concluded  that  the  atmosphere 
is  about  iyi  times  to  twice  as  extensive  as  our  own.  The  existence 
of  water  vapor  has  been  shown  by  the  spectroscope. 

"At  times  the  dark  portion  of  the  planet,  unilluminated  by  the 
sun's  light,  has  been  faintly  visible,  from  which  it  has  been  con- 
sidered probable  that  phenomena  of  the  nature  of  the  Aurorae  take 
place  from  time  to  time  upon  Venus.  So  far  as  known,  the  planet 
has  no  satellite  or  moon  attendant  upon  it,  but  to  a  great  extent 
the  want  of  a  moon  is  made  up  for,  to  the  possible  inhabitants,  by 
the  earth.  When  Venus  and  the  earth  are  nearest,  as  we  have 
already  said,  they  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  sun,  and  the  planet 
turning  its  dark  side  toward  us  is  invisible,  like  the  moon  when 
new.  On  the  other  hand  the  earth  has  the  whole  of  its  illuminated 
side  turned  toward  the  planet,  is  on  the  opposite  part  of  the  sky 
to  the  sun,  and  is  consequently  visible  as  a  brilliant  object  ('Full 
Earth ')  in  the  night  sky  of  the  planet.  We  know  from  the  phe- 
nomenon of  earth-shine  that  the  earth  reflects  a  considerable 
quantity  of  light  to  the  moon,  part  of  which  is  again  reflected  back 
to  us,  and  if  we  suppose  the  intrinsic  reflecting  power  of  the 
earth's  surface  to  be  equal  to  that  of  Venus  (it  may  indeed  be,  and 
probably  is,  considerably  less)  it  must  give  much  greater  light  to 
the  planet  and  be  a  much  more  brilliant  object  in  its  sky  than 
Venus  ever  appears  to  us,  owing  to  the  following  circumstances. 
When  brightest  only  a  small  part  of  the  planet's  illuminated  sur- 
face is  turned  toward  us,  but  even  so  it  appears  more  conspicuous 
than  any  other  star  or  planet  in  our  sky,  and  is  often  visible  in 
daylight.  On  the  other  hand  the  whole  of  the  earth's  illuminated 
hemisphere  is  turned  toward  Venus  when  they  are  at  their  nearest 
together,  and  the  earth  is  then  on  the  meridian  at  the  planet's  mid- 
night, being  in  'opposition'  to  the  sun.     Thus  as  a  night  luminary 
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the  earth  to  some  extent  plays  toward  Venus  the  part  the  moon 

does  for  us 

"We  have  seen  that  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  conti- 
nents and  seas,  air  and  water  vapor  upon  the  planet.  The  amount 
of  sunlight  it  receives,  tho  greater  than  our  share,  is  not  excessively 
so,  for  there  appears  reason  to  believe  that  polar  snow-caps  exist, 
and  in  other  respects,  for  conditions  favorable  to  the  existence  of 
beings  organized  not  very  much  unlike  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  on  this  earth,  we  have  as  much  evidence  as  we  can  reason- 
ably expect.  We  may  thus  conclude  that  the  planet  is  in  most  re- 
spects not  dissimilar  to  the  earth,  and  is  the  abode  of  life,  at  least 
in  the  regions  north  and  south  of  the  Equator,  if  not  on  the  'torrid 
zone'  itself." 


in  his  presence.  Others,  like  Huxley  himself,  Will  write  out  a 
speech  and  then  deliver  something  which  in  wording  at  least  is 
wholly  different  from  the  manuscript.  Others,  again,  jot  down  a 
few  headings  and  speak  from  these." 

These  precautions,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  in  The  Journal, 
are  equally  objectionable,  as  tending  to  the  preservation  and  im- 
provement of  oratory — "a  dangerous  nuisance,"  in  his  opinion, 
since  it  appeals  not  to  the  sober  reason,  but  to  the  feelings  of  the 
moment. 


STAGE  FRIGHT  IN   ORATORS 

SOME  interesting  facts  bearing  on  this  subject  were  noted  in  a 
recent  address  made  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  by  Sir  John  Byers, 
to  which  editorial  reference  is  made  in  The  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal (London,  June  19).  The  speaker  first  quoted  Lord  Dufferin 
as  making  the  following  statement  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
same  town  : 

"  No  great  orator  has  ever  lived  who  did  not  feel  very  nervous 
before  rising  to  his  feet.  I  have  often  seen  the  legs  of  one  of  the 
most  effective  and  heart-stirring  speakers  in  the  House  cf  Lords, 
to  whom  that  assembly  never  failed  to  listen,  shake  like  an  aspen 
leaf  during  the  delivery  of  the  first  few  sentences  of  his  speech  ; 
and  should  the  young  speaker  feel  his  tongue  grow  twice  too  big 
in  his  mouth,  and  curl  itself  inextricably  round  one  of  his  canine 
teeth,  he  may  console  himself  with  the  conviction  that  he  possesses 
one  at  least  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a  great  speaker." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Lord  Dufferin  himself  was  always  nervous  about  speaking,  and 
in  his  later  years  the  thought  of  having  to  speak  lay  heavy  on  his 
mind  beforehand.  In  this  respect  he  resembled  John  Bright, 
whose  sister,  Mrs.  Lucas,  told  Sir  John  Byers  that  he  was  always 
nervous  when  rising  to  speak,  and  his  friends  knew  beforehand 
from  his  preoccupied  manner  when  he  was  likely  to  deliver  one  of 
his  great  orations.  Lord  Dufferin  went  on  to  insist  that  no  very 
good  speech  was  ever  made  without  a  considerable  amount  of 
preparation,  at  all  events,  until  long  practise  had  so  cultivated  the 
speaker's  faculty  as  to  render  the  art  of  thinking  aloud  with  fervor 
and  precision  a  second  nature.  Even  so,  he  said,  he  had  heard  a 
Lord  Chancellor  break  down  and  a  Prime  Minister  lose  the  thread 
of  his  discourse.  He  explained  that  by  preparation  he  did  not 
mean  learning  a  speech  by  heart,  but  the  saturation  of  the  mind 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  then  the  construction,  not 
necessarily  in  writing,  but  in  the  mind,  of  a  well-knit  skeleton  of 
the  argument  or  exposition;  finally  when  out  walking  or  in  the 
solitude  of  one's  own  room,  the  language  in  which  the  ideas  may 
most  fitly  be  clothed  should  be  considered.  'A  crowded  street,' 
said  Lord  Dufferin,  'is  not  a  bad  arena  for  this  exercise,  as  it  ac- 
customs you  to  abstract  your  thoughts  from  outward  objects,  and 
will  render  you  proof  against  the  discouraging  smile  of  an  over- 
critical  opponent.  Should  you  wish  to  go  a  step  farther,  and  em- 
body in  sound  the  thoughts  that  burn  within  you,  you  can  always 
fall  back  upon  the  wandering  stars  for  an  audience.  A  very  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  of  Commons  communicated  to 
me  years  ago  in  the  hunting-field  the  plan  which  he  adopted,  and 
certainly  in  his  case  the  result  was  extraordinarily  effective.  He 
said  that  when  about  to  make  an  important  oration  he  used  to  write 
down  what  he  intended  to  say  as  rapidly  as  he  could  on  successive 
sheets  of  paper,  which  he  threw  into  the  fire  the  moment  they  were 
filled,  without  reading  them  over.  This  process  he  repeated  seven 
or  eight  times,  and,  as  a  consequence,  he  found  when  he  repaired 
to  the  House  that,  in  no  sense  dependent  upon  his  memory  for  a 
sentence,  these  preliminary  canters  over  the  ground  to  be  traversed 
had  supplied  him  with  a  fecundity  of  expression  and  a  lucidity 
<>i  ideas  to  which  otherwise  he  might  never  have  attained.  At  all 
events,  if  you  ever  put  a  speech  on  paper,  don't  let  the  copy  slip 
out  of  your  pocket.'  Speakers  differ  greatly  in  regard  to  the  man- 
ner of  preparation.  Some  write  out  the  whole  speech  and  deliver 
it.  like  Sir  James  Paget,  'paragraph  by  paragraph,  sentence  by 
sentence,  word  for    word,  commas  and  all,'  as  Huxley  once  said 


A  NEW   EXPLOSIVE 

\  NEW  detonating  substance,  to  which  the  name  of  "ammonal" 
-**•  has  been  given,  is  described  in  Energy  (Leipsic,  Germany). 
The  new  explosive  has  the  advantage  that  it  can  not  be  set 
off  by  ordinary  means,  but  requires  a  special  detonator  of  great 
power,  so  that  accidents  are  nearly  impossible.  This  quality  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  mixture  of  a  metal  having  great  affinity 
for  oxygen,  with  an  explosive  whose  constituents  are  easily 
separated.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  Chemistry  tells  us  that  certain  elements,  uniting  into  compounds 
of  great  power,  can  be  disengaged  from  these  compounds  only  by 
the  application  of  a  certain  form  of  energy  of  equal  intensity.  In 
such  cases,  one  says  that  these  elements  have  great  affinity  for 
each  other.  Ordinary  analyses  are  unable  to  separate  the  elements, 
violent  means  being  essential.  One  hundred  years  ago,  trials  were 
made  to  separate  aluminum  oxid  into  its  components,  but  it  re- 
quired more  powerful  methods  than  then  existed  to  effect  it- 
electricity  was  the  sought-for  agent. 

"There  are  other  chemical  compounds  whose  ingredients  have 
little  affinity  for  each  other,  so  that  only  a  small  influence  is 
necessary  to  separate  them.  Ammonium  nitrate  is  one  of  this 
class,  an  odorless,  heavy  vapor  being  distilled  from  it  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  then  serving  as  a  narcotic.  If  suddenly  ignited, 
ammonium  nitrate  separates  into  its  elements  with  immense  force, 
then  having  the  nature  of  an  explosive.  And  yet  it  is  not  avail- 
able for  this  purpose,  being  far  inferior  to  dynamite,  lyddite,  and 
other  explosives.  It  has,  nevertheless,  other  qualities  making  it 
a  splendid  explosive — it  is  absolutely  smokeless  and  the  products 
of  its  combustion  are  innocuous. 

"The  idea  was  easily  suggested  of  mixing  finely  pulverized 
aluminum  with  ammonium  nitrate,  the  product  yielding  an  explo- 
sive of  tremendous  force.  Ammonal,  the  name  given  to  it,  can  be 
graduated  in  its  power  by  modifying  the  relation  of  its  components, 
so  that  it  has  the  force  of  the  most  powerful  nitroglycerin  or  the 
weakest  grade  of  black  powder.  In  this  manner,  ammonal  can  be 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  work  in  mines,  for  the  extraction  of  coal 
and  slate,  in  which  the  explosion  must  have  a  slow,  loosening 
effect,  and  of  gold,  in  which  the  ore  can  be  moved  only  by  a  sud- 
den crushing  movement." 

The  manner  of  operation  of  the  new  explosive  is  obvious  from 
what  has  been  said  above.  The  pulverized  aluminum,  on  being 
ignited,  takes  up  the  oxygen  of  the  ammonium  nitrate,  generating 
an  enormous  amount  of  heat,  and  expanding  the  gaseous  prod- 
uct with  explosive  force.  Other  explosives  employed  in  mines 
evolve  noxious  vapors,  but  ammonal  gives  off  only  nitrogen,  oxy- 
gen, and  steam,  all  substances  beneficial  rather  than  harmful.  A 
further  advantage  of  ammonal  is  the  complete  safety  of  its  man- 
ufacture, which  renders  superfluous  the  extra  precautions  usually 
taken  in  making  other  explosives.  It  may  be  stored  without  dan- 
ger, and  the  quality  is  rot  affected  by  time,  as  long  as  it  is  kept 
in  a  dry  place.     We  read  further: 

"Exhaustive  trials  have  been  made  with  ammonal.  Three 
pounds  of  the  strongest  quality  were  placed  in  a  package  and 
thrown  into  the  fire.  The  package  merely  burned,  without  any 
explosion  occurring.  Then  one  pound  was  placed  on  a  rock  and 
hit  with  a  sharp  hammer,  no  explosion  resulting  ;  five  pounds  were 
laid  on  a  railway  track,  an  engine  and  eight  trucks  passing  over  it 
without  causing  any  damage.  Finally,  a  package  containing  three 
pounds  was  shot  at  with  a  revolver,  at  close  range,  likewise  with- 
out results.      In  fact,  ammonal  can  be  exploded  only  by  means  of 
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\  match  ;  it  is  prest  into  the  form  of  .1  bobbin  and  thus  can  be 
placed  in  the  blast-hole. 

"  I  ndoubtedly,  this  new  invention  is  a  wonderful  scientific 
achievement,  and  will  produce  many  changes  in  the  present  nature 
of  blasting.  Its  importance  can  not  be  estimated,  since  more  and 
more  mines  are  being  exploited,  more  uses  are  being  found  for  ex- 
plosives above  and  under  ground,  and  the  future  will,  no  doubt, 
discover  even  other  uses." 


WHY   LEAVES  ARE  GREEN 

IN    a  recent   book  on  plant   coloring-matters  and  their  role  in 
vegetative  lite,   published    in  Germany    (Jena.    1909)    Prof. 

Ernst  Staid  discusses,  among  other  questions,  the  cause  ot  the 
prevailing  green  color  ot"  our  vegetation  How  does  it  arise  that 
the  various  organs  of  plants  are  green,  and  not  some  other  color  : 
^a\>  a  reviewer  of  the  hook  in  Nature  (London.  June  3)  : 

"  Lngelmann  has  already  shown  that  the  colors  of  the  algal  \  ege- 
tation  of  the  sea  are  complementary  to  the  light  which  falls  upon 
them,  and  Gaidukov  has  made  experiments  to  show  that  the  .  .  . 
blue-green  alga'  undergo  a  change  in  color  complementary  to  the 
light  which  falls  upon  them,  when  grown  under  different-colored 
lights.  Professor  Stahl  thinks  that  these  observations  may  lead 
to  an  explanation  of  the  green  color  of  land  plants.  .  .  .  The 
yellow-green  color  of  the  leaf  may  be  an  adaptation  to  the  prevail- 
ing color  of  the  diffuse  light  which  falls  upon  it.  the  yellow  being 
complementary  to  the  blue  of  the  heavens,  and  the  green  to  the 
orange  and  red  which  mostly  prevail  when  the  sun  is  low 

"The  author  tries  to  show  that  the  non-absorption  oi  the  green 
rays  is  not  only  due  to  the  fact  that  the  chlorophyl  makes  no  use 
of  those  rays  which  usually  reach  it  in  a  weakened  form,  but  also 
to  the  fact  that  the  absorption  of  these  rays  in  direct  sunlight 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  plant,  because  of  their  great  heating 
power.  Under  normal  conditions  an  intense  illumination  is  un- 
necessary." 

Professor  Stahl  also  suggests  that  the  yellow  coloration  of  leaves 
in  autumn  may  be  due  to  the  need  of  economy  in  food  materials. 
Green  chlorophyl  contains  nitrogen  and  magnesium,  not  present 
in  the  yellow  coloring-matters,  so  that,  by  keeping  back  the  green 
chlorophyl  in  the  spring  and  reabsorbing  it  in  the  autumn,  a  saving 
would  be  effected  in  these  substances,  which  are  of  great  value  to 
the  plant.     We  read  : 

"Some  interesting  experiments  are  described  to  show  that  this 
actually  does  take  place.  If  leaves  which  are  just  on  the  point  of 
turning  yellow,  but  are  still  green,  are  removed  from  the  plant  and 
kept  in  a  damp  chamber,  they  retain  theirgreen  color,  while  neigh- 
boring leaves,  still  attached  to  the  plant,  become  yellow.  So.  also, 
if  slits  are  cut  in  the  leaf,  so  that  the  principal  veins  are  severed, 
the  portions  of  leaf  thus  cut  off  from  the  main  conducting-vessels 
remain  green,  while  the  other  parts  turn  yellow." 

That  these  facts  lend  considerable  support  to  Professor  Stahl's 
hypothesis  is  granted  by  the  English  reviewer,  but  he  is  not  sure 
that  the  etiolation  of  young  leaves  and  the  yellow  coloration  of  old 
leaves  are  so  definitely  associated  with  the  plant's  need  for  economy 

as  the  professor  seems  to  think. 


across  Lake  Winnebago  and  through  the  upper  Fox  River  for  105 
miles  to  the  Portage  Canal,  2%  miles  in  length  with  9  locks,  thence 
down  the  Wisconsin  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Mississippi  near 
Prairie  du  Chien. 

"The  two  steamers  which  made  the  voyage  through  the  water- 
way, according  to  the  Burlington  Post,  were  the  Grand  and  the 
Rapids,  stern-wheel  boats  which  were  originally  in  use  on  the 
Grand  River  in  .Michigan,  and  were  sold  to  operate  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  The  steamers  made  the  passage  all  the  way  from 
('■rand  Rapids  to  Little  Rock  under  their  own  power;  but  it  is 
stated  that  they  had  to  remove  their  stern  wheels  to  pass  through 
some  of  the  locks.  It  is  also  stated  that  it  had  been  ten  years 
since  a  steamer  oi  such  size  had  traversed  the  lower  Wisconsin 
River  and  some  of  the  drawbridges  had  not  been  opened  in  that 
period." 


A     READY-MADE     LAKE-TO-MISSISSIPPI     WATERWAY— 

Few  who  have  read  the  recent  discussions  in  the  public  prints 
about  the  projected  deep  waterway  from  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi 
River  by  way  of  the  Drainage  Canal  and  the  Des  Plaines  and  Illi- 
nois rivers  are  aware  that  a  waterway  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi  already  exists  across  Wisconsin.  While  it  is  of 
shallow  draft,  its  capacity  has  been  recently  demonstrated  by  the 
passage  through  it  of  two  river  steamers  of  considerable  size. 
Says  Engineering News  (New  York,  June  10),  which  is  responsible 
for  this  information  : 

"The  route  referred  to  extends  from  the  head  of  Green  Bay  on 
Lake  Michigan  up  the   Fox  River  38  miles  to  Lake  Winnebago; 


MAGNETISM   OF   RAILWAYS 

THAT  the  rails  on  a  railroad  become  magnets  under  the  inrlu- 
ence  of  the  earth's  magnetic  field  has  long  been  known. 
Any  steel  bar  held  in  the  direction  of  magnetic  north  and  south 
.nut  hammered  so  .is  to  jolt  its  molecules  will  assume  a  magnetic 
state.  In  the  case  of  the  railroad  the  passing  trains  furnish  the 
necessary  hammering.  Experiments  on  the  magnetism  of  rails 
have  been  iii.uk'  recently  in  France  and  have  brought  to  light  some 
facts  of  interest.     Says  Cosmos  (Paris,  May  22)  : 

"  I  uder  the  influence  of  the  earth's  magnetic  held,  steel  rails 
subjected  to  mechanical  actions  assume  permanent  magnetization. 

"The  case  is  the  same  as  with  a  steel  wire  or  bar,  which,  being 
in  a  magnetic  field,  natural  or  artificial,  becomes  magnetized  when- 
ever, through  torsion  or  traction,  the  elastic  limit  of  the  metal  is 
exceeded. 

"Mr.  G.  Vinot,  a  mechanical  engineer,  describes  in  UElec- 
tricien  his  observations  made  on  rails  of  the  Midi  type 

"Two  magnetizations  are  simultaneously  developed,  in  perpen- 
dicular directions  ;  one  along  the  length  of  the  rail,  the  other  in 
the  direction  of  its  height,  and  these  two  forces  are  superposed, 
one  being  stronger  than  the  other,  according  to  circumstances. 

"  In  fact,  a  rail  in  position  is  affected  at  once  by  the  horizontal 
component  and  by  the  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  magnetic 
field  ;  the  former  tends  to  develop  a  longitudinal  magnetization  ; 
the  latter,  a  vertical  magnetization,  as  may  be  shown  by  the  com- 
pass  

"The  longitudinal  magnetism  is  more  decided  if  the  rail  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  It  becomes  insensible  with 
rails  whose  axis  makes  an  angle  of  more  than  30°  with  the 
meridian 

"The  magnetization  is  ordinarily  stronger  when  the  rail  has  been 
greatly  used,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  has  been  laid  a  long  time  and 
subjected  to  mechanical  strain  which  has  contributed  to  modify 
the  molecular  structure  of  the  metal. 

" The  preceding  statements  apply  to  rails  that  have  been  taken 
up.  When  in  place,  the  line  of  rails  with  their  connections  of 
magnetic  metal,  form,  so  to  speak,  a  single  magnetic  bar;  the 
magnetism  is  latent  and  does  not  appear  until  the  rails  are  freed 
by  removing  the  plates  and  chairs.  The  case  is  the  same  as  with 
a  long  bar-magnet  ;  the  neutral  zone,  intermediate  between  the 
poles,  gives  no  appearance  of  magnetism,  and  nevertheless,  when 
the  bar  is  broken  into  several  pieces,  all  are  found  to  be  magnetized. 

"It  is  only  in  badly  kept  roads,  where  joints  are  too  loose  or 
badly  joined,  or  where  contiguous  rails  are  on  sensibly  different 
levels,  that  we  can  detect  magnetization  ;  it  is  also  evident  «.t 
switches,  crossings,  etc.,  and  at  all  points  where  there  is  a  jolt 
when  a  train  passes. 

"When  the  line  is  east  and  west,  a  curious  thing  takes  place. 
When  a  compass  is  held  over  a  joint  the  north  pole  turns  either 
toward  east  or  west,  but  always  in  the  direction  in  which  the  trains 
move  (when  the  track  is  double).  This  is  because,  the  track  being 
at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  meridian,  the  horizontal  magnetiza- 
tion is  absent  and  there  is  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  vertical 
component.  Now  at  each  joint  the  end  of  the  rail  on  which  the 
wheel  is  entering  is  always  more  powerfully  hammered  than  that 
which  it  is  leaving,  and  on  it  is  developed  more  strongly  the  south 
pole  induced  by  this  vertical  component  of  the  earth's  magnetism." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE   MODERN  PASSION   FOR 
RIGHTEOUSNESS 

CAN  the  world  be  reformed  and  social  as  well  as  personal 
righteousness  attained  and  held  fast  to  without  the  Christ 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Gospels?  Mr.  P.  T.  Forsyth  in  The  Hib- 
bert  Journal  (Boston)  declares  that  the  world  at  present  is  trying 
to  prove  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ  is  not  necessary  for  the  moral 
emancipation  of  the  race.  Yet  never  was  there  a  time  when  social 
righteousness  and  personal  righteousness  found  such  earnest  ad- 
vocates. This  writer  speaks  as  follows  of  "the  modern  passion 
for  righteousness  "  : 

"The  demand  grows  for  a  reconstruction,  a  revolution  if  need 
be,  of  the  social  order  in  the  interest  of  an  ideal  righteousness  of 
no  private  interpretation.  Public  justice  slowly  but  surely  bears 
down  private  interests.  It  emerges  more  clearly  as  the  dividing 
line  between  the  two  great  parties.  It  seizes  some  people  so 
vehemently  that  it  becomes  their  religion  ;  and  personal  religion 
wanes  in  consequence,  and,  with  it,  the  membership  of  the  churches. 
There  was  never  an  age  when  the  passion  for  public  righteousness 
covered  so  many,  or  promised  so  much." 

Together  with  this  appears  a  turning  away  from  theology.  This 
is  accompanied  by  a  turning  away  from  Christ  as  a  "moral  fact" 
of  the  present.  He  thus  comes  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  historical 
figure  of  the  past ;  they  disregard  altogether  the  idea  of  "judgment 
to  come."  On  this  point  Mr.  Forsyth  observes  of  these  secularist 
reformers  : 

"They  have  never  taken  due  measure  of  Christ  as  a  moral  fact, 
still  less  as  a  moral  factor  in  history.  They  have  indeed  been  in- 
terested in  the  historical  Christ,  and  they  have  owned  the  spell  of 
his  character  in  the  procession  of  prophets.  Carlvie  did,  for  in- 
stance. But  they  have  not  dealt  as  seriously  with  die  moral  mean- 
ing of  the  fact  as  with  its  moral  effect,  or  its  esthetic  or  historical 
aspect.  Thej'  have  never  integrated  him  into  the  moral  philoso- 
phy of  history,  into  the  grand  moral  psychology,  into  the  spiritual 
organism  of  the  race — as  theology  has  at  least  tried  to  do.  The 
historic  or  the  ethical  sense  will  carry  a  man  far.  But  it  will  not 
carry  him  as  far  as  the  person  of  Christ  takes  him,  if  he  give  to 
that  path  a  mind  unstunted  by  scientific  methods,  or  unstupefied 
by  religious  sentiment.  You  can  not  treat  Christ  adequately  by 
the  historic  sense,  psychic  research,  cosmic  emotion,  the  canons 
of  natural  ethic,  or  tender  affection.  The  only  adequate  treatment 
of  a  fact  so  unique  as  Christ  is  the  treatment  proper  to  the  moral 


nature  of  such  a  fact,  the  treatment  it  elicits  and  inspires,  the 
treatment  to  which,  in  the  first  disciples,  we  owe  anything  that  we 
know  about  him,  the  treatment  by  faith." 

The  idea  of  a  personal  being  setting  the  standard  of  personal 
and  social  righteousness  is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  would  gi.ve 
an  adequate  basis  and  motive,  or  any  permanent  principle  to  social 
and  personal  righteousness.  Christ  must  be  taken  as  judging,  sur- 
veying, and  controlling  the  moral  issues  of  the  time.  To  quote 
further : 

"  It  is  strange  that  there  should  be  such  borne,  not  to  say  vulgar, 
aversion  for  the  theologian.  He  is  simply  an  ethicist,  on  a  more 
than  cosmic  scale,  upon  the  authority  of  the  cross.  He  is  the 
rational  expositor  of  a  cosmic  righteousness  revealed  as  the  infinite 
holiness.  He  faces,  he  inhabits,  a  world  of  moral  realities  whose 
action  is  perfectly  sure  and  infrangible,  which  is  not  mocked,  and 
whose  laws  in  their  kind  are  no  more  to  be  defied  with  impunity 
than  those  of  nature  ;  for  God  spared  not  his  own  Son.  ...  A 
Christ  who  stood  fixt  only  at  a  point  in  history  would  be,  by  his 
very  fixture,  a  transitory  Christ,  because  but  a  temporary,  because 
he  would  be  outgrown  and  passed  by  the  moving  race.  A  Christ 
merely  ideal,  stationed  at  a  fixt  point  on  earth  but  magnified  to  an 
ideal  upon  the  clouds,  would  become  a  Brockengespenst.  He 
would  be  a  mirage  whose  very  grandeur  and  purity  would, shame 
us  far  more  than  help  us.  And  he  would  shimmer  before  us  like 
an  aurora,  when  we  needed  to  be  warmed  and  reared  by  a  peren- 
nial sun. 

"The  new  passion  for  righteousness  must  end  upward  in  a  new 
sense  of  judgment;  and  especially  among  the  religious,  if  their 
ethic  is  to  grow  more  delicate  and  penetrating  as  well  as  more 
urgent.  Social  righteousness  unaccompanied  by  moral  delicacy 
and  penetration  could  easily  become  another  phase  of  Pharisaism. 
Love  without  holiness  lends  itself  but  too  easily  to  dissimulation, 
to  unreality.  But  to  give  God's  judgment  its  due  place  in  public 
righteousness  is  to  raise  ethic  to  religion,  righteousness  to  holiness, 
and  to  make  some  kind  of  atonement  inseparable  from  real  faith 
on  any  social  scale." 


IVom  "  The  Graphic, "  London. 

DARWIN'S    HOUSE,   DOWNE   HOUSE,    KENT. 

■\Yhere  the  "Origin  of  Species"  was  written.     The  little  window  on  the 
extreme  left  lights  the  corner  of  his  study  in  front  of  his  writing-desk. 


CALVIN   AND   DARWIN 

THROUGH  the  fortuitous  agency  of  centenaries  two  names 
as  wide  apart  in  their  significance  as  Calvin  and  Darwin 
come  to  be  considered  almost  at  the  same  moment.  The  two  sys- 
tems for  which  these  men  stand  sponsors  have  some  interesting 
points  of  contact,  as  is  shown  by  The  Cliristian  Intelligencer  (New 
York).  "Both  have  stored  up  in  them  the  intellectual  energy  of 
the  ages  as  applied  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin,  the  con- 
trol, and  the  destiny  of  the  universe,"  says  a  writer  in  this  journal. 
"Both,  in  their  many  shades  and  variations  of  color,  seek  to  give 
a  rational  account  of  man  and  the  world  he  lives  in  ;  the  one  by 
deductions  of  thought  from  the  teachings  of  Scriptures  ;  the  other 
by  inductive  inferences  from  observed  facts.  Much  they  have  in 
common.  Determinism,  denial  of  freedom  of  the  will,  survival  of 
the  fittest,  destruction  of  the  many  bring  their  extremes  at  least 
close  together."  There  are  other  important  respects  in  which  they 
are  shown  to  be  "dissimilar;  in  fact,  mutually  exclusive,  antag- 
onistic."   We  read  further : 

"  Election  and  selection — what  is  the  difference  ?  It  is  more  than 
that  of  a  single  letter.  This  appears  when  we  think  of  election  as 
partitive,  and  of  selection  as  discriminative.  Also  when  we  add 
to  each  a  qualifying  word — sovereign  election  and  natural  selection. 
Now  the  hosts  begin  to  marshal  for  battle.  And  it  is  not  a  scare, 
or  bugbear,  or  sham  fight  either,  but  a  real  clashing  of  swords 
and  roaring  of  guns.  A  squib  or  taunt  settles  nothing.  You  can 
not  laugh  the  affair  off.  You  can  not  frighten  the  contending  par- 
ties off  the  field.  A  man  of  learning  may  flippantly  declare,  so  as 
to  startle  and  shock  people,  that 'God  did  not  make  man.'  A 
Bible  scholar  may  say  most  seriously  that  God  did  make  man,  his 
body  first,  of  a  lump  of  clay,  then  putting  into  it  spirit,  thus  con- 
stituting him  a  living  soul.  And  yet  it  is  competent  for  a  plait: 
truth-seeker  to  ask,  if  God  did  not  make  man.  who  did  ?     Did  m  in 
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the  second  step  is    Mr.    Francis 
Darwin,  son  ol  Charles  Darwin 


Lord  Rayleigh,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  leading  the  procession  from  the  Senate  House 
when-  the  commemorative  services  were  held. 
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make  himseli  ?  Did  some  anthropoid  ape  make  him  :  How  did 
he  come  to  be  what  lie  is,  or  come  to  be  at  all  ?  Pyrotechnics  on 
either  side  are  interesting;  they  will  gather  the  crowd,  and  bring 
the  newspaper  reporter;  but  they  are  no  indication  oi  what  is  ac- 
tually going  on.  They  throw  no  light  on  the  real  questional  issue 
— that  of  creation  by  divine  fiat  and  ol  evolution  by  nature 
processes. 

"Calvinism  is  strongly  entrenched  in  the  traditions  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  in  general,  in  such  parts  oi  it.  too,  as  repudiate 
the  name  and  profess  to  den\  the  doctrine.  Darwinism  has  taken 
possession  of  the  citadels  of  free  thought  and  popular  literature. 
So  the  struggle  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  being  one  between 
the  Church  and  the  world— an  absolutely  sovereign  God  on  the 
one  side,  and  man  with  all  his  inventions  and  achievements,  with 
all  his  rights  and  liberties  on  the  other. 

"Now.  it  must  be  coldest  that  man  is  getting  to  be  rather  pom- 
pously self-conceited  and  fiercely  arrogant.  He  is  not  oJ  a  rever- 
ential, meek,  and  lowly  spirit,  as  it  becomes  him  to  be.  He  has  no 
-elf-control:  is  often  terribly  rebellious,  and.  when  he  gets  t  he 
chance,  as  terribly  despotic.  He  may  wreck  Ids  world.  This  is 
a  lamentable  fact.  Can  you  blame  the  more  scrupulous,  conscien- 
tious men,  who  hold  to  the  supreme  and  absolute  power,  and  the 
sovereign  decree  of  one  God,  for  summoning  all  the  traditional 
forces  of  the  centuries  to  combat  the  prevailing  scientific  estimate 
of  man  and  his  world  .;  " 

What  is  to  be  the  outcome  ?  asks  this  writer.  Who  will  win  the 
day  ?  "Truth  must  win;  also  righteousness:  else  we  are  all  lost 
together."     Proceeding,  we  see  the  end  of  the  matter  thus  : 

"Speculations,  theories,  deductions,  and  systems  aside,  there  is 
a  revelation  of  spiritual  truth  and  moral  purpose,  in  nature  and 
Scripture  alike,  obtained  through  research  and  faith,  through 
experiment  and  experience,  which  an  increasing  number  of  open- 
minded  people  on  both  sides  are  heartily  welcoming.  The  old- 
time  sharp  antitheses  between  the  free  agency  of  man  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  God.  between  works  of  faith,  between  nature  and  the 
supernatural,  between  the  body  and  the  spirit,  and  between  the 
immanence  and  transcendence  of  God  are  seen  to  be  rather  the  two 
opposite  sides  of  one  and  the  same  universal  fact  of  Being,  the  one 
showing  what  is  formal,  finite,  and  forever  passing,  the  other  facing 
the  infinite  and  eternal.  There  is  no  antagonism,  no  discord  in 
fact.     All  is  harmony,  and  we  should  be  at  peace. 

"  Evolution,  as  a  view  of  eternal,  divine,  creative,  controlling 
and  life-giving  energy,  operating  by  processes  of  natural  develop- 
ment in  all  departments  of  life,  is  not,  can  not  be,  crude  material- 
ism or  irreverent  atheism.  Planetary  worlds,  and  each  tiny  crea- 
ture they  contain,  may  be  traced  back  to  the  infinite  in  origin,  but 
that  Origin  is  possest  of  whatever  elements  enter  into  all  that  exists 
•-of  the  spirit  and  the  substance,  of  the  life  with  its  organizing 


principle,  of  the  thought,  the  purpose,  and  the  will,  of  the  person- 
ality and  the  sovereignty  which  we  ascribe  to  God.  All  there  is 
has  its  source  there,  from  nothing  nothing  comes.  Creation  is 
constantly  going  on.  Providence  is  ever  at  work.  Destinies  are 
daily  determined.  God  is  present  at  every  point  in  all  his  works. 
Ills  will  is  done  in  the  very  limitations  and  sacrifices  which,  in  his 
unbounded  love,  he  imposes  on  himseli;  yes.  in  letting  a  creature 
like  man.  endowed  with  a  free  will,  work  out  his  own  salvation. 

"What  of  hope  and  help  we  have  to  this  end,  in  our  present  slate, 
is  such  a  manifestation  of  divine  grace  and  power  as  can  make 
the  most  unfit  meet  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  P>ut  for  that  con- 
soling truth  we  are  specially  indebted,  not  to  science,  but  to  the 
I  loly  Scriptures." 

Cambridge  University  held  during  the  (dosing  days  of  June  a 
notable  celebration  in  honor  of  Darwin.  A  large  American  dele- 
gation attended  and  presented  a  brenze  bust  of  Darwin,  the  work 
of  the  sculptor  William  Cooper. 


AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  SEMINARY 

THE  most  needed  development  in  the  theological  seminary  is 
provision  for  efficient  training  in  the  actual  work  of  the 
ministry.  This  is  the  view  advanced  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Biblical  World  (Chicago),  who,  in  this  connection,  thinks  it  un- 
fortunate that  students  are  allowed  to  go  out  and  preach  at  the 
small  churches,  where  they  have  no  direction  either  in  the  pulpit 
or  in  the  pastoral  work.  As  a  substitute  he  recommends  that 
every  seminary  have    "an   affiliation    with  one    or  more    strong 

churches  engaged  in  an  aggressive  social  work."     He  adds  : 

• 

"  Under  expert  direction,  the  students  should  spend  at  least  two 
years  in  teaching,  organizing,  and  conducting  boys'  and  men's 
clubs,  studying  the  social  conditions  of  the  neighborhood,  minis- 
tering in  various  pastoral  offices,  and  preaching  with  proper  op- 
portunity of  preparation  and  of  advice.  This  is  professional  serv- 
ice for  which  remuneration  may  rightly  be  given,  and  the  vexed 
question  of  ministerial  aid  may  thus  be  settled  on  a  rational  basis." 

This  journal,  emanating  from  the  Chicago  University,  thus  sees 
the  shortcoming  of  theological  seminaries  to  consist  in  wrong 
methods  rather  than  wrong  subjects  for  study.  It  was  recently 
urged  by  The  Outlook  (and  reported  by  us  May  15)  that  theologi- 
cal seminaries  were  "too  remote  from  life"  in  the  nature  of  the 
studies  required  of  students.  The  Biblical  World  answers  this 
charge  by  insisting  that  the  onus  lies  first  on  the  college.  The 
leadingseminaries.it  says,  "must  demand  of  the  men  who  come 
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to  them  that  they  have  first  the  college  training."     The  writer  goes 
on  to  explain  : 

"This  is  not  a  medieval  insistence  on  scholarship  as  the  prime 
need  of  the  minister.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  dictated  by  the  most 
modern  interest.  The  fundamental  studies  for  any  minister  are 
biology,  upon  which  all  our  interpretation  of  life  is  founded; 
anthropology,  that  we  may  know  something  of  primitive  man  in 
order  to  understand  ^present  man;  psychology,  the  basis  of  all 
teaching  and  of  the  influence  of  man  upon  man  :  economics  and 
sociology,  the  very  studies  for  which  the  critics  of  the  theological 
seminaries  are  pleading;  history,  for  no  man  can  understand  the 
present  apart  from  the  past :  the  English  language  and  literature, 
that  one  may  know  the  tongue  in  which  he  is  to  speak  to  his  fellow 
men  ;  public  speaking,  that  he  may  be  effective  in  the  delivery  of 
his  message.  To  these  might  be  added  the  elements  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible  which  every  college  ought  to  teach.  The  modern  theo- 
logical seminar}',  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  ministry,  will  tell 
the  student  to  take  a  college  course  rather  than  a  seminary  course 
if  he  can  not  take  both.  The  seminary  has  the  right  to  demand  of 
the  college  that  it  shall  furnish  this  preparation." 

To  the  seminary  has  belonged  as  an  inheritance  from  the  medie- 
val system  the  subjects  of  theology.  Old  Testament,  New  Testa- 
ment, church  history,  and  homiletics.  And,  observes  the  writer, 
"it  is  easy  to  wax  witty  in  discussing  them."  but  "a  subject  of 
study  is  not  disqualified  because  it  is  old."     We  read  further  : 

"  We  can  not  provide  an  efficient  ministry  by  confining  our  atten- 
tion to  the  things  that  have  happened  since  the  twentieth  century 
was  born.  We  can  not  make  the  newspaper  our  text-book.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  modernization  is  needed  in  the  instruction  quite  as 
much  as  in  the  curriculum.  In  the  hands  of  skilled  men  these  old 
subjects  are,  all  of  them,  of  a  most  vitally  social  character. 
Theology  is  concerned  with  the  religious  experience  of  the  com- 
mon man  as  a  member  of  the  society  in  which  lie  must  find  the 
spiritual  values  of  life.  The  Bible  studied  by  the  historical  method 
may  be  the  best  possible  inspiration  to  social  activity.  The  Old 
Testament,  two-thirds  of  which  is  prophetic  literature,  is  a  collec- 
tion of  writings  of  men  whose  religion  was  the  passion  of  social 
righteousness ;  and  the  modern  expounder  of  the  Old  Testament 
finds  himself  continually  more  sensitive  to  the  meaning  of  the 
social  situation  of  the  present  day.  The  teacher  of  the  New 
Testament  feels  the  significance  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus  for  the  social 
needs  of  our  time,  and  lays  emphasis  upon  his  social  teaching, 
upon  himself  as  the  exemplar  of  the  social  man,  and  upon  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  a  social  ideal.  Church  history  is  the  study  of 
the  most  significant  social  institution  of  the  Christian  centuries 
with  reference  to  its  social  significance  at  the  present  time.  And 
homiletics, .if  only  the  college  training  of  the  student  may  relieve 
the  teacher  of  elementary  work  in  English  composition,  is  con- 
cerned with  helping  the  preacher  to  present  his  ethical  and  social 
message  with  a  religious  fervor  that  shall  be  effective  for  the  great 
needs  of  modern  life." 

The  conventional  studies  are  not  to  be  abandoned,  the  writer 
declares,  but  to  be  modernized.     With  these  further  words  : 

"  In  the  process  some  time  can  be  saved,  and  the  practical  studies 
of  religious  education  and  sociology  can  receive  due  consideration. 
These  are  new  subjects  in  the  theological  curriculum.  They  have 
equal  rank  with  the  older  studies  in  only  a  few  progressive  semi- 
naries. As  The  Outlook  investigation  revealed,  they  are  obtaining 
recognition  in  the  majority  of  the  seminaries.  They  are  to  be  of 
increasing  significance.  The  contention  that  these  subjects  can 
not  be  relegated  to  the  colleges  is  entirely  justified.  The  college 
should  give  the  necessary  introductory  courses  in  psychology, 
economics,  and  sociology.  But  the  work  in  genetic  psychology, 
principles  of  education,  psychology  of  religion,  Sunday-school 
curriculum,  expressional  activities  of  youth,  the  institution  of  the 
family,  charities  and  philanthropy,  rural  communities,  industrial 
communities,  the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  social  problems  of 
to-day — all  this  is  the  duty  of  the  seminary.  And  the  practical 
minister,  who  is  to  conduct  a  modern  church  which  shall  be  an 
educational  and  social  power  in  its  community,  must  devote  not 
less  than  a  year  of  study  to  these  practical  subjects.  Wherever 
the  flexibility  of  the  curriculum  has  afforded  the  students  a  choice 
in  the  matter  without  loss  of  scholarly  standing,  their  own  instincts 
have  led  them  to  give  a  large  portion  of  time  to  these  studies." 


LITTLE  RIFTS  IN  THE  GERMAN  CHURCH 

WHETHER  the  precedent  set  by  France  and  such  Swiss  dis- 
tricts as  Geneva  and  Basel  in  breaking  the  historic  con- 
nection between  State  and  Church  is  to  prove  contagious  and  is. 
to  lead  to  such  a  separation  in  one  or  more  of  the  forty-eight 
1'rotestant  state  churches  of  the  Fatherland  is  as  yet  a  problem 
that  scarcely  a  prophet  or  a  prophet'*  son  would  venture  to  answer. 
But  that  disintegrating  elements  are  at  work  in  Germany  too,  and 
that  these  are  entering  like  a  wedge  between  the  high  contracting 
parties,  few  in  Gerpiany  itself  would  probably  deny.  The  status 
cotitroversia  in  this  regard  is  described  in  substance  by  the  influ- 
ential conservative  church  paper  of  Berlin,  the  Reformation,  sub- 
stantially as  follows  : 

The  tension  in  the  various  state  churches  has  reached  an  acute 
stage.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  trouble,  but 
there  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  diagnosis  and  the  remedy.  Too 
much  stress,  however,  is  being  laid  on  the  fact  that  in  recent 
months  thousands  have  officially  declared  their  separation  from  the 
Church,  the  number  in  Berlin  alone  reaching  almost  ten  thousand. 
The  prime  movers  of  this  propaganda  of  disruption  are  the  Social 
Democrats,  who  recently  have  led  in  the  defection  of  the  masses. 
By  persuading  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  two  and  more 
million  voters  they  control  to  break  with  the  Church,  they  aim  to 
frighten  the  authorities  into  making  important  political  concessions 
to  the  party  they  represent.  Notwithstanding  that  these  thousands 
have  left  and  are  leaving  the  Church,  the  propaganda  is  really 
proving  to  be  a  phenomenal  fiasco  and  only  demonstrating  that  the 
bonds  between  State  and  Church  are  unusually  strong  in  the  land 
of  Luther  and  that  what  centuries  have  forged  a  few  years  or  a 
decade  can  not  break.  Practically  all  who  have  left  the  Church 
in  response  to  the  appeal  of  the  Social  Democrats  were  only  nomi- 
nally members  of  the  Church,  and  by  their  separation  the  Church 
has  only  gained  and  not  lost.  She  would  be  all  the  stronger  if 
several  hundred  thousand  now  enrolled  on  the  Church  records, 
would  go  and  do  likewise.  No,  disestablishment  in  Germany  will 
not  come  through  such  agitations  from  without. 

Some  Catholic  papers  argue  that  this  breaking  away  of  some 
thousands  from  the  Protestant  churches  (chiefly  in  the  great  politi- 
cal and  industrial  centers  of  the  Empire)  proves  that  Protestantism 
is  disappearing  by  the  process  of  inner  weakness  and  disintegra- 
tion, but  this  claim  has  no  special  value,  for  it  is  merely  the  repe- 
tition of  a  charge  that  is  stale  from  its  constant  repetition  for 
decades  and  centuries  and  represents  the  traditional  view  of  the 
Catholics  as  to  the  future  fate  of  Protestantism,  a  theory  in  which 
the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought. 

The  Berlin  Kirchenzeitung  discusses  in  detail  another  wedge 
that  is  being  driven  between  State  and  Church,  namely,  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  State  of  advanced  theological  professors  at  the 
universities  who  are  teaching  the  coming  generation  of  pastors  and 
preachers  principles  and  doctrines  absolutely  irreconcilable  with 
the  acknowledged  standards  of  the  Church.  Among  other  things- 
this  journal,  itself  conservative  in  character,  says  : 

"So  strong  has  the  radicalism  become  at  the  universities  that  in 
many  cases  a  theological  student  loses  his  faith  there  under  the 
teachings  of  the  advanced  professors  instead  of  having  it  confirmed. 
The  terrible  statement  made  some  time  ago  by  Professor  Kriiger, 
of  Giessen,  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  theological  professor  "to 
endanger  the  souls"  of  his  students,  is  proving  to  be  the  case  in  a 
sense  quite  different  from  that  meant  by  its  author,  a  blunt  but 
honest  ^///"<////  terrible  of  the  advanced  clans.  If  in  the  univer- 
sities maintained  by  the  State  a  theology  is  fostered  that  means 
death  to  the  Church,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  can  end  otherwise 
than  in  a  determination  of  the  Church  to  rid  itself  of  this  incubus. 
But  how  this  is  to  be  done  is  a  question  more  easily  asked  than 
answered. 

"  In  the  m^an  while  the  Church  has  already  taken  the  first  steps 
toward  helping  herself  without  the  cooperation  of  the  State.  Not 
only  are  many  series  of  so-called  '  vacation  lecture  courses  '  held, 
in  which  the  radical  theology  of  the  universities  is  opposed,  but 
special  institutions  for  this  purpose  are  being  founded,  chief  of 
which  is  that  in  Bielefeld  by  the  veteran  and  apostolic  Dr.  Bodel- 
schwingh." 
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A   CREATIVE  SINGER 

THERE  was  a  singer  in  America  last  season  who  "affected 
audiences  like  a  religious  revivalist,  like  an  orator  at  a  fer- 
ven-  political  meeting."  It  was  Ludwig  Wullner,  ami  his  singing, 
it  is  said,  had  the  creative  quality  of  great  acting.  Since  Miss 
Mary  Garden  has  been  singing  in  America  much  has  been  said 
about  her  interpretative  powers.  Eaults  in  pure  vocalism  have 
been  forgiven  because  she  acted  as  well  or  even  better  than  she 
sang.  She  has  even  claimed  to  have  been  the  creator  of  this  style  ; 
but  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  declares  that 
Victor  Mantel,  a  French  tenor,  led  in  this  new  movement  and 
greatly  influenced  not  only  Mary  Garden  but  Maurice  Renaud, 
Emma  Calve,  and  Geraldine  Farrar.  Verdi,  he  reports,  said  of 
Maurel  after  the  first  performance  of  "  Falstaff  "  :  "  1  do  not  know 
whether  to  admire  more  the  singer  or  the  interpreter — when  he 
sings  his  best  he  makes  one  forget  that  he  sings."  Ludwig  Wullner 
is  called  by  this  writer  the  "Victor  Maurel  of  the  concert-hall." 
T'ais  singer  was  the  sensation  of  last  year's  musical  season  through- 
out the  country.  He  came  to  give  a  score  of  concerts  and  gave 
fourscore.  "He  made  classical  German  songs  'catch  on'  like 
musical-comedy  'hits,'"  declares  the  writer.  Concerts  that  made 
not  "the  slightest  concession  to  those  who  like  the  vulgar  and 
trivial  in  music"  were  found  to  pay.  What  impresses  most  in  his 
method  is  said  to  be  "an  expression  of  absence — he  is  like  one  in 
a  trance,  with  eyes  closed,  his  individuality  merged  in  the  story  of 
the  song.  He  is  the  medium  through  whom  the  poet  and  the  com- 
poser speak  to  the  audience."  As  he  is  to  return  to  America  next 
year,  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  these  autobiographical  notes 


LUDWIG    WULLNER. 


Who  has  the  power,  it  is  said,  of  '"affecting  audiences  like  a  religious 

revivalist  " 

of  his  career  which  the  writer  in  The  Evening  Post  declares  have 
not  before  been  printed.     We  read  : 

"As  a  matter  of  course  I  sang  from  my  earliest  childhood.  As 
a  boy  I  had  a  high  soprano  voice  of  agreeable  quality,  and  often 
—especially  when  I  was  alone  out  in  the  open — I  indulged  in  the 
most  extraordinary  warblings  and  improvisations.     When  my  voice 


changed,  I  continued,  I  regret  to  say,  in  spite  of  all  protests,  to 
sing;  I  forced  my  tones  as  long  as  I  could,  till  hoarseness  set  in, 
and  thus  I  spoiled  my  voice  for  years.  When  I  was  instructor  at 
the  I'niVersityof  Miinster  (1884-87),  I  sang  a  great  deal  privately 
and  also  at  concerts,  but  of  course  only  to  please  myself  or  others, 
or  to  give  vent  to  my  feelings. 
Then  when  I  became  a  mu- 
sician (1887-89)  I  also  studied 
singing,  but  my  instructor  at 
that  time  did  not  succeed  in 
teaching  me  overmuch  about 
tone-emission,  nor  did  I  yet 
enter  what  subsequently  be- 
came my  proper  domain  :  the 
German  lied. 

"To  that  I  began  to  devote 
myself  during  the  time  I  was 
an  actor  at  Meiningen  (1889- 
95).  At  that  time  Fritz  Stein- 
bach  was  conductor  of  the 
Meiningen  orchestra,  and 
Brahms  used  to  go  there  fre- 
quently as  friend  and  guest 
of  the  Duke  of  Meiningen. 
Whenever  that  happened  I 
was  at  once  excused  from  all 
theatrical  rehearsals  and  per- 
formances and  asked  to  ap- 
pear at  the  castle.  I  sang 
only  songs  at  that  period, 
and  Brahms  took  great  pleas- 
ure in  what  I  did,  which  made 
me    feel    proud    and    happy. 

Brahms    Called     my    attention  Copyrighted,  1885,by  AimeDnpont,  New  York. 

to  many  neglected  but  precious 

Schubert  songs,   and  now  and 

then    I    was  permitted  to  sing 

some   lieder  of  his  own   that 

were  off  the  beaten  path  and 

which    no  one  else  had  ever  sung  for  him.     Above    all    things, 

Brahms  never  wearied  of  having  me  sing  the  'German  Folksongs  ' 

edited  by  him. 

"  Encouraged  by  all  these  experiences,  I  gave,  early  in  October, 
1895 — when  I  was  still  an  actor  at  Meiningen  — my  first  song  recitals 
in  Berlin,  and  these  made  such  an  impression,  stirred  up  so  much 
feeling  for  and  against  me,  that  1  left  Meiningen  a  few  months 
later  and  once  more  charged  my  vocation  by  becoming  a  profes- 
sional //^&r-singer.  I  said  to  myself:  'Of  good  German  actors 
there  are  plenty,  but  in  the  realm  of  song  interpretation  you  have 
brought  something  new  which  heretofore  has  not  existed — at  any 
rate,  not  in  the  same  degree.  Here  your  strength  will  perhaps  be 
more  needed  than  on  the  stage.'  " 

Dr.  Wullner  goes  on  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  he  renders 
the  songs,  saying  : 

"  I  can  not  regard  the  lied  from  a  merely  musical  point  of  view  : 
it  means  more  to  me  than  an  aria,  a  purely  vocal  piece.  A  lied 
must  always  seem  like  the  expression  of  a  profound  soulful,  per- 
sonal feeling  {die  Ausserung  einer  tiefen  seelischen  Selbstbe- 
frefuhg).  The  hearer  must  get  the  impression  that  the  person 
who  sings  this  or  that  song  at  this  special  moment  sings  it  not  be- 
cause he  wants  to  do  so  or  wishes  to  please  others,  but  because  he 
must,  because  he  can  not  do  otherwise,  but  must  express  himself, 
must  give  vent  to  his  feelings.  That  alone  is  to  me  true  lyric  art. 
Thus  the  mood  (often  also  the  content)  of  every  song  becomes  as- 
sociated with  some  actual  occurrence  in  the  singer's  own  life.  In 
this  way  the  lied  becomes  an  improvisation  ;  it  is,  as  it  were, 
born  anew  each  time  it  is  sung.  To  reach  that  result,  to  create 
the  song  over  again,  each  time  from  within — that  is  what  I  try  to 
do.  It  is  self-evident  that  in  this  procedure  the  tonal  musical  form 
must  not  be  in  the  least  neglected — for  the  form  is  here  often  the 
soul  ! 

"This  is  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  endeavoring  these 
last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  to  sing  German  lieder.  At  the  be- 
ginning, I  admit,  I  not  seldom  broke  the  form,  which  I   realized 


VICTOR    MAUREL, 

A  French  tenor  who  led  in  the  move- 
ment now  become  popular  for  interpre- 
tative singing. 
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later.  But  perhaps  that  also  had  to  be  as  it 
was.  To  this  day  some  of  my  opponents  find 
my  method  of  utterance 'theatrical,'  nay,  even 
'decadent' — I  can  not  judge  that,  of  course. 
At  any  rate,  I  had  not  in  the  first  years  gained 
such  control  of  vocal  technic  as  I  have  now. 
I  aimed  only  at  expression,  regardless  of  tone, 
and  thus  there  was  some  basis  to  the  report 
that  I  was  'a  singer  without  a  voice  ' —one 
who  'declaims  and  speaks"  rather  than  sings. 
This  label  will  probably  always  cling  to  me 
more  or  less.  But  I  must  say  that  I  have  sub- 
jected the  tone,  too.  from  year  to  year  to  a 
more  and  more  severe  criticism,  and  have  la- 
bored industriously  to  acquire  technical  facil- 
ity in  tone-emission.  1  have  endeavored  to 
save  and  to  develop  whatever  of  tonal  quality 
was  to  be  got  out  of  my  no  longer  young  and 
often  abused  throat;  and  while  I  know,  of 
course,  that  in  my  case  tonal  charm  can  never 
be  the  main  thing,  I  nevertheless  hope,  despite 
my  age,  to  make  some  little  progress  in  this 
direction,  above  all  in  the  art  of  saturating 
the  consonants  with  a  musical  quality  without 
interfering  in  the  least  with  distinctness  of 
enunciation.  Mood,  expression,  inwardness 
— all  those  things  come  to  me  spontaneously  ; 
they  are  gifts  for  which  I  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently grateful  to  fate  ;  it  is  only  on  the  side  of  tone-emission  that 
I  need  to  work,  and  my  endeavor  is  to  make  the  tone  quality,  if  not 
more  beautiful,  at  any  rate  more  capable  of  variation  and  richer 
in  color." 


PERCY   J.    DANIELL, 

The  last  man  to  be  elected  Senior  Wrangler 
at  Cambridge.  This  prize  is  now  abolished 
after  having  been  awarded  for  162  years. 


KILLING  AN   ACADEMIC  TRADITION 

TRADITION  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  inviolable  thing  about 
an  English  university,   but  Cambridge  has  so  far  broken 
with  this  spirit  as  to  abolish  one  of  her  most  cherished  institutions. 
This  year  sees  the  last  of  the  Senior  Wranglers.     He  was  the  figure 
who  attained  the  highest  distinction  in  mathematics,  his  title  de- 
riving from  the  fact  that  formerly  a  part  of  the  examinations  took 
the  form    of   public  disputations.      The  honor  has  flourished  at 
Cambridge  for  162  years.     This  year  a  great  struggle  was  antici- 
pated between  England,  America,  and  India;  but  England  won, 
and  the  United  States  took  third  place  in  the  person  of  Mr.  L.  J. 
Mordell.     India's  candidate  came  no  higher  than  the  ninth  place, 
but  she  has  previously  furnished  two  seniors,  and  the  honoris  now 
abolished  without  ever  having  been  won 
by  a  son  of  Uncle  Sam.     There  was  intense 
rivalry  between  Trinity  and  St.  John's  col- 
leges,   for    by  a   remarkable    coincidence 
each  had  supplied  fifty-five   Senior  Wran- 
glers.    The  winner  of  the  year,  Mr.   P.  J. 
Daniell,  has  put  his  college,  Trinity,  in  the 
lead  for  all  time.     Writing  of  this  honor, 
its  significance   in  English   life,   and    the 
reasons  for    its    abolition,    Roy    Meldrum 
says  in  the  London  Daily  News: 

"  I  have  known  even  the  most  hard-prest 
man  of  business  spare  a  moment  from  his 
ledger  to  ask,  Who  is  the  Senior  Wrangler  ? 
just  as  I  have  known  the  quietest  of  schol- 
ars leave  his  dusty  grammar  to  buy  an 
evening  paper  to  see  who  is  the  favorite 
for  the  Derby.  It  is  only  by  such  means 
as  these  that  one-half  the  world  takes  any 
interest  in  the  other.  But  now  Cambridge 
will  have  to  find  some  other  means  of  being 
known.  When  wee  Macgregor  goes  into 
knickerbockers  and  so  to  school,  his  fond 
mother  can  no  longer  dream  that  the  day  THE  consolation  prize. 

will  come  when  she  will  see  his  name  at        .rl  j  u     n    r    -u  u 

the    wooden    spoon,  won    by    C.   I.    Holthoiise,  is 

the  top  of  the  Wranglers,    and    his   photo-        awarded  to  the  last  man  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos. 


graph  in  the  daily  paper.  The  cynical  uncle 
can  no  longer  chaff  his  nephew  on  bringing 
home  the  Wooden  Spoon ;  the  novelist  no 
longer  write  heartrending  paragraphs  about 
the  trials  and  triumphs  of  this  hero,  and  de- 
ceive every  one  into  believing  that  he  is 
crowned  with  laurels  and  clothed  in  purple  by 
the  Chancellor;  and  chaired  by  his  tutors 
round  the  'old  gray  stone  quad,  with  its  prim 
asphalt  paths.' 

"The  old  order  changes;  and  it  is  for  the 
better.  This  glorification  of  the  Senior 
Wrangler  has  misled  many  people.  In  the 
first  place,  it  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that 
little  else  but  mathematics  is  done  at  Cam- 
bridge. Nearly  sixty  years  ago  there  might 
have  been  some  truth  in  that  idea;  when  it 
was  a  regulation  that  'candidates  for  honors 
in  classics  (except  the  sons  of  peers)  were 
required  to  have  obtained  honors  in  mathe- 
matics ' ;  and  among  the  Wranglers  were  to  be 
seen  professors  of  Arabic,  Greek,  and  chem- 
istry, and  countless  bishops.  Every  one  then 
with  any  claim  to  importance,  except  the 
happy  sons  of  peers,  had  to  endure  the  hard 
drill  of  mathematics.  But  to-day  candidates 
for  its  honors  are  far  fewer  than  those  for  the 
classical  honors.  They  are  in  a  ratio  of 
2  to  3.  And  besides  these,  there  are  a  round  dozen  other  Triposes, 
and  many  of  these  of  equal  importance,  and,  perhaps,  greater 
promise  for  the  future. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  Senior  Wrangler  stands  for  a  grave 
misconception  of   the  studies  to  which  Cambridge  devotes  itself. 

"Apart  from  this,  the  change  is  serving  a  more  useful  purpose. 
Hitherto  the  first  part  of  the  Mathematical  Tripos— on  which 
Wranglers  are  given  their  place— the  only  part  in  popular  estima- 
tion, has  been  almost  wholly  devised  for  the  study  of  mathematics 
lor  its  own  sake. 

"The  dangers  of  doing  tilings  'for  their  own  sake'  are  well 
known.  The  danger  of  making  umbrellas  for  the  sake  of  making 
umbrellas  has  been  noted  by  a  brilliant  writer  of  the  day.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  difference  between  mathematics  and  umbrellas.  It 
is  certainly  an  abstruse  science,  which  must  continue  to  be  culti- 
vated in  part  for  its  own  sake  if  it  is  to  exist  at  all.  But  the  pres- 
ent change  will  not  prevent  that.  The  only  thing  it  will  do  is  to 
lay  more  importance  on  the  second  part  of  the  Tripos,  and  so  en- 
courage more  the  application  of  mathematics  to  ends  which  will 
be  of  more  immediate  public  use.  We  live  in  an  age  of  Dread- 
noughts and  aeroplanes.  We  are  daily  improving  the  means  of 
communication  by  new  forms  of  telegraphy  and  telephony.     All 

these  improvements  are  based  on  our 
mathematical  knowledge,  and  it  seems 
logical  that  our 'seminaries  of  sound  learn- 
ing' should  aid  us  directly  in  this  knowl- 
edge for  practical  ends. 

"Since  it  lays  greater  stress,  therefore, 
on  the  use  of  knowledge  for  practical  ends 
and  practical  needs,  the  present  change 
is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  It  seems 
more  prudent,  when  our  Zeppelins  are 
coursing  the  sky,  to  take  time  by  the  fore- 
lock and  attend  to  the  positions  of  the  stars, 
with  a  view  to  erecting  'danger'  posts  on 
their  giddy  heights  to  warn  the  celestial 
motorist,  than  to  be  troubling  about  the 
exact  measurement  of  infinity  or  the  exact 
meaning  of  .r. " 

The  tradition  is  one  unsullied,  says  this 
writer,  and  "it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  the  university  does  not  altogether 
relish  its  own  courage."     He  adds  : 

"English  people  will  understand  what  it 
is  to  give  up  any  tradition.  We  are,  as  a 
race,  stanch  to  sentiment.  This  hoary  tra- 
dition had  almost  reached  its  natural  term  : 
yet  to  kill  an  old  man  is  none  the  less  to 
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kill.  And  even  the  most  useful  purpose  is 
but  a  slight  solace.  When  the  old  parson 
liad  to  shorten  the  yens  of  his  last  hen  by 
what  he  judged  to  be  two  days,  it  did  not 
comfort  him  to  think  that  it  was  to  be  a  deli- 
rate  meal  for  his  bishop.  And  like  parson, 
like  university ." 


LORD  MORLEY'S  VIEW  OF 
JOURNALISM 

10RD  MORLEY  met  a  ghost  ol  his  dead 
■*     self  the  other  day  that  told  him  a  thing 
he  was  obliged  to  contradict.     He  was  due  to 

speak  on  the  subject  of  '*  Literature  and 
Journalism."  at  a  meeting  of  the  Imperial 
Press  Conference  recently  held  in  London. 
Before  committing  himself  before  that  body. 
so  he  says,  he  consulted  the  Oxford  Diction- 
ary on  the  subject  of  literature,  and  there  found 
himself  quoted  and  "thereby,  at  any  rate, 
handed  down  to  immortality  as  having  said 
that  literature  is  the  most  seductive,  the  most 
deceiving,  and  the  most  dangerous  of  all  pro- 
fessions." He  went  on  to  assert  that  it  is 
many  years  since  he  had  committed  himself  to  that  perplexing 
opinion,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  survived  that  thought. 
Continuing,  he  seemed  to  find  some  comfort  for  his  inconsistency 
in  quoting  Carlyle  on  both  sides  of  the  subject  of  journalism.  In 
arepo.  .of  Lord  Morley's  speech  in  the  London  Times  we  read  : 

"You  know  Carlyle  used  very  different  language  upon  that.  In 
one  place  very  often  he  said,  'Is  not  every  able  editor  a  ruler  ol 
the  world,  being  as  he  is  a  persuader  of  it  ? '  But  then  lie  said  on 
another  occasion,  when  some  young  friend  told  him  that  he  was 
going  to  embark  upon  journalism,  'Oh,  journalism  is  ditch-water.' 
Sometimes  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is." 

Proceeding,  Lord  Morley  endeavored  to  show  the  qualities  of 
journalism  that  can  not  be  tolerated  in  literature,  that,  in  fact. 
constitute  the  line  of  demarcation.     He  says  : 

"Journalism.  I  was  told  the  other  day  by  an  eminent  member  of 
this  conference,  a  home  member,  is  literature  in  a  hurry  ;  and  he 
taxed  me  with  having  invented  that  saying.  I  do  not  agree  with 
him.  You  have  to  go  a  great  deal  deeper  than  that.  If  literature 
has  one  particular  quality  more  than  another  in  this  regard,  it  is 
that  it  is  not  in  a  hurry.  Journalism  is  and  must  be  in  a  hurry  : 
literature  is  not.  Literature  deals  with  the  perma- 
nent elements  of  human  things.  A  journalist  has 
to  take  the  moods  and  occasions  of  the  hour  and 
make  the  best  he  can  of  them.  But  literature  more 
or  less  describes  the  attitude  of  a  judge;  the  jour- 
nalist dealing  with  what  are  called  live  issues  has 
to  be  more  or  less  of  an  advocate.  Literature  deals 
with  ideals,  the  journalist  is  a  man  of  action.  He  is 
not  a  student,  but  a  man  of  action,  and  he  is  con- 
cerned with  the  real ;  and  if  he  is  a  wise  journalist, 
as  we  all  are,  he  will  understand  that  what  he  takes 
or  mistakes  for  the  real  is  not  half  as  real  as  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  ideal.  Would  anybody  deny  that 
there  are  half  a  dozen  lines  of  Burns  which  have 
more  effect  upon  political  thought  and  action  than 
all  the  millions  of  leading  articles  that  have  been 
written  in  Burns"s  country  and  even  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island?  Far  more  potent  is  literature. 
Its  business  is  to  furnish  a  cure  for  conventional 
rhetoric  ;  the  journalist  must  more  or  less  follow 
conventional  rhetoric." 

There  is,  however,  a  common  denominator,  which 
this  astute  practitioner  of  both  journalism  and 
literature  thus  points  out : 

"But  when  all  is  said  the  literary  element,  in  its 
truest  and  widest  sense,  is  what  makes  all  the  differ- 
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Of  Philadelphia,  who  won  Third  Wrangler 
ship.     It  is  said  he  would  have  had  a  chance 
for  first  place  had  he  taken  the  advice  of  his 
tutors    and   placed    himself    under    a    coach 
instead  of  trusting  to  his  own  abilities 


ence  in  the  world  between  the  editor  or  the 
writer  and  the  newsboy  who  is  shouting  scare 
headlines  at  the  street-corners.  It  is  the 
presence  in  the  mind  and  among  the  talents 
of  the  editor  and  his  writers,  the  presence  of 
literary  elements  which  obviously  makes  the 
difference  between  them  and  the  juvenile 
newsmonger.  1  was  challenged  the  other  day 
to  define  what  I  understand  by  a  good  journa- 
list. My  friend,  the  challenger,  tried  his  own 
hand  at  the  qualities  of  a  good  journalist,  and 
they  appeared  to  be  candor,  courtesy,  inde- 
pendence, responsibility.  But  those  are  qual- 
ities that  go  to  make  not  only  a  good  jour- 
nalist, but  any  decently  good  sort  of  man. 
The  definition  is  quite  inadequate.  But  I  am 
not  going  to  attempt  to  specify  the  qualities  of 
a  good  journalist,  because  I  am  rather  afraid 
of  them,  and  if  I  left  any  qualities  out  or  put 
any  qualities  in  which  any  individual  among 
you  does  or  does  not  possess,  I  make  him 
an  enemy  for  life,  and  I  am  much  too  ex- 
perienced to  try  to  make  an  enemy  of  any- 
body connected  with   ,i  newspaper.      I  have  a 


"Cromwell,  in  an  interview  he  had  with 
a  certain  band  of  Presbyterian  ministers, 
said  to  them,  '  My  brethren,  I  beseech 
you  in  the  name  of  Christ  to  think  it  possible  that  you  may  be 
mistaken.'  I  wonder  whether  in  some  journals  I  am  acquainted 
with  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  have  that  saying  of  Crom- 
well's written  in  letters  of  gold  in  all  the  editorial  rooms,  not  the 
news-rooms,  of  a  great  newspaper  office.  An  eminent  member, 
well  known  to  some  of  us  here  and  to  myself,  has  for  his  tele- 
graphic address  the  word  'Vatican.'  i  hope  it  will  not  be  supposed 
that  we  are  here  to-day  assembled  as  anything  like  a  Vatican 
council  going  to  proceed  to  the  definition  of  infallibility.  Infalli- 
bility is  generally  another  word  for  impenitence,  and  I  hope  none 
of  us  here  are  so  unwise  as  to  make  any  claim  to  it.  But  it  is  a 
comfort,  as  journalism  is  not  infallible,  that  it  is  not  omnipotent; 
it  is  not  quite  as  omnipotent  as  it  often  thinks — when  I  say  that  I 
am  the  last  man  to  deny  or  depreciate — but  it  is  not  omnipotent. 
You  will  not  think  I  am  going  into  party  politics  for  a  single  in- 
stant, but  I  can  not  but  recollect  the  two  greatest  elections — 
whether  wise  or  foolish  elections — in  my  time  were  the  elections 
of  1880  and  the  nearer  election  of  1906.  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
neither  in  1880  nor  1906  did  the  great  leading  organs  of  opinion, 
either  metropolitan  or  provincial,  anticipate  nor  had  they  prepared 
for  the  verdict  which  the  country  wisely  or  unwisely  arrived  at." 

The  speaker  avows  his  belief  that  the  improvement  of  British 


From  "The  Sphere,'"  London. 

OUTSIDE  THE  SENATE  HOUSE,  CAMBRIDGE. 
The  crowd  awaiting  the  result  of  the  election  of  the  last  of  the  Wranglers 
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journalism    in   his   day   "has  been  enormous,"   and  then  goes  on 

to  say  : 

- 
"It  has  been  enormous  in  a  way  which  leads  me  confidently  to 

expect  that  that  improvement  will  still  further  extend.     The  older 

journalism,  even  in  the  very  high-class  reviews,  reviews  for  which 

've  used  to  pay  5s.  or  6s.,  was  very  coarse — I  mean  very  rough  and 

'insparing;    it    was    very    ignorant,   extremely    ignorant.      When 

Wordsworth  produced  a  poem  a  writer  says,'  Really,  Mr.  Words- 

vorth,  this  will  never  do,'  and  when  another  criticizes  'Endyniion  ' 

;n  the  same  kind  of  spirit,  what  could  be  more  intolerable  to  think 

of  ?     That  lias  gone.     It  is  true  there  is  still,  shall  we  say,  plenty 

of  stiff  language  used.     But   I    remember  once,  when   I   was   in 

charge  of  a  newspaper,  there  came  to  me  a  youngster  who  sought 

employment,  and  I  said,  'Have  you  any  special  quality  ?  '     'Yes,' 

he  thought  he  had.     'What  is  it?'     He  said,  'Invective.'     'Any 

particular  form?'     'No,  general  invective.'     From  what  I  have 

observed  in  one  or  two  quarters  I    believe  my  friend  must  have 

found  employment  since.     Everybody  will  agree  that  the  temper 

of  journalism  has  enormously   improved.      It  is  not    always— in 

politics  at  all  events — it  is  not  always  perfectly  genial,  but   it  is 

not  ungenerous." 


TO   "RECONCEIVE,  REORGANIZE' 

COLLEGE 


THE 


IT  was  not  long  ago  that  President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  giving 
vent  to  his  discouragements  over  the  present  state  of  college 
education.  He  declared  that  "the  side  shows  have  swallowed  up 
the  circus,"  and  he  felt  like  handing  over  his  post  as  "ring-master  " 
to  some  one  else.  He  then  had  reference  to  the  accessories  of 
college-life  that  draw  so  much  attention  from  the  essentials.  In 
his  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard  on 
July  1  he  goes  deeper  into  the  subject  of  our  delinquent  colleges, 
asserting  that  "we  must  reexamine  the  college,  reconceive  it,  re- 
organize it."  The  changes  that  have  been  going  on  for  a  long 
generation,  he  declares,  have  resulted  in  all  but  complete  disorgan- 
ization. The  change  has  been  wrought,  so  Dr.  Wilson  is  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times  to  say,  "by  the  break-up  of  the  old  curric- 
ulum." "With  the  relaxation  of  the  rules  as  to  what  the  under- 
graduate should  study  the  teacher  has  lost  his  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  life  of  his  pupils."  Here  the  influence  of  German 
universities  comes  in,  we  are  told,  for  the  teachers  trained  there 
have  "the  habit  of  thinking  their  charges  as  men  already  disci- 
plined." Then,  too,  college  students  "are  no  longer  merely  the 
sons  of  the  bookish  classes  but  the  sons  of  men  of  business  and 
affairs  as  well. "  What  is  wanted  for  them  Dr.  Wi  lson  thus  indicates  : 

"They  do  not  wish  learning.  They  wish  only  a  certain  freshen- 
ing of  their  faculties  to  miscellaneous  contests  of  life,  a  general 
acquaintance  with  what  men  are  doing  and  saying  in  their  own 
generation,  a  certain  facility  in  handling  themselves  and  in  getting 
on  with  their  fellows.  They  are  much  more  interested  in  the  in* 
cidental  association  of  college-life  than  in  the  main  intellectual 
occupations  of  the  place. 

"The  chief  and  characteristic  mistake  which  the  teachers  and 
governors  of  our  colleges  have  made  in  these  latter  days  has  been 
that  they  have  devoted  themselves  and  their  plans  too  exclusively 
to  the  business,  th  j.very  commonplace  business,  of  instruction  :  to 
well-conceived  lectures  and  approved  class-room  method.  Here 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  matter  :  The  object  of  the  college,  as  we 
have  known  and  used  and  loved  it  in  America,  is  not  scholarship 
(except  for  the  few,  and  for  them  only  by  way  of  introduction  and 
first  oiientation),  but  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  Its  life 
and  discipline  are  meant  to  be  a  process  of  preparation,  not  a  proc- 
ess of  information. 

"What  he  should  seek  to  impart  in  our  colleges,  therefore,  is  not 
so  much  learning  itself  as  the  spirit  of  learning.  You  can  impart 
that  to  young  men  ;  and  you  can  impart  it  to  them  in  the  three  or 
four  years  at  your  disposal.  It  consists  in  the  power  to  distinguish 
good  reasoning  from  bad,  in  the  power  to  digest  and  interpret  evi- 
dence, in  a  habit  of  catholic  observation  and  a  preference  for  the 
non-partizan  point  of  view,  in  an  addiction  to  clear  and  logical 
processes  of  thought  and  yet  an  instinctive  desire  to  interpret 
rather  than  to  stick  in  the  letter  of   the  reasoning,  in  a  taste  for 


knowledge  and  a  deep  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  human  mind. 
It  is  citizenship  of  the  world  of  knowledge,  but  not  ownership  of  it. 

"Many  of  the  parents  of  modern  undergraduates  will  frankly 
tell  you  that  what  they  want  for  their  sons  is  not  so  much  what 
they  will  get  in  the  class-room  as  something  else,  which  they  are 
at  a  loss  to  define,  which  they  will  get  from  the  associations  of 
college-life  ;  and  many  more  would  say  the  same  thing  if  they  were 
equally  ingenuous.  I  know  what  they  mean,  and  I  am  free  to  say 
that  I  sympathize  with  them.  College  graduates  will  teli  you  with- 
out shame  or  regret,  within  ten  years  of  their  graduation,  that  they 
remember  practically  nothing  of  what  they  learned  in  the  class- 
room :  and  yet  in  the  very  same  breath  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
would  no.  have  lost  what  they  did  get  in  college  for  anything  in 
the  world  ;  and  men  who  did  not  have  the  chance  to  go  to  college 
will  everywhere  be  found  to  envy  them,  perceiving  that  college- 
bred  men  have  something  which  they  have  not. 

"What  have  they  got,  if  learning  is  to  be  left  out  of  the  reckon- 
ing ?  They  have  got  manliness,  certainly,  esprit  tie  corps,  the 
training  of  generous  comradeships,  a  notable  development  of  their 
social  faculties,  and  of  their  powers  of  appreciation  ;  and  they 
have  lived  under  the  influence  of  mental  tasks  of  greater  or  less 
difficulty,  have  got  from  the  class-room  itself,  from  a  quiet  teacher 
here  and  there,  some  intimation,  some  touch  of  the  spirit  of  learning. 

"This  spirit,  however,  they  can  not  get  from  the  class-room  un- 
less the  spirit  of  the  class-room  is  the  spirit  of  the  place  as  well, 
and  of  its  life,  and  that  will  never  be  until  the  teacher  comes  out 
of  the  class-room  and  makes  himself  a  part  of  that  life.  Contact, 
companionship,  familiar  intercourse  is  the  law  of  life  for  the  mind. 
The  comradeships  of  undergraduates  will  never  breed  the  spirit 
of  learning.  The  circle  must  be  widened.  It  must  include  the 
older  men,  the  teachers,  the  men  for  whom  life  has  grown  more 
serious  and  to  whom  it  has  revealed  more  of  its  meanings.  So 
long  as  instruction  and  life  do  not  merge  in  our  colleges,  so  long 
as  what  the  undergraduates  do  and  what  they  are  taught  occupy 
two  separate,  air-tight  compartments  in  their  consciousness,  so 
long  will  the  college  be  ineffectual." 

Looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  which  the  Princeton  president 
here  establishes,  some  of  the  proposals  made  recently  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  college,  he  says,  seem  very  strangely  conceived. 
Notably,  the  proposal  to  shorten  the  period  of  general  study  in 
college  to,  say,  two  years.     Dr.  Wilson  goes  on  : 

"  But  the  college,  the  American  college,  is  not  a  body  of  studies  : 
it  is  a  process  of  development.  It  takes,  if  our  observation  can 
be  trusted,  at  least  four  years  for  the  completion  of  that  process, 
and  all  four  of  those  years  must  be  college  years.  They  can  not 
be  school  years;  they  can  not  be  combined  with  school  years. 
The  school  process  is  an  entirely  different  one.  The  college  is  a 
process  of  slow  evolution  from  the  schoolboy  and  the  schoolboy's 
mental  attitude  into  the  man  and  his  entirely  altered  view  of  the 
world.  It  can  be  accomplished  only  in  the  college  environment. 
The  environment  is  of  the  essence  of  the  whole  effect. 

"If  you  wish  to  create  a  college,  therefore,  and  are  wise,  you 
will  seek  to  create  a  life.  We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  grow  very 
anxious  and  to  feel  very  helpless  about  college  athletics.  They 
play  too  large  a  part  in  the  life  of  the  undergraduate,  we  say,  and 
no  doubt  they  do.  There  are  many  other  things  which  play  too 
large  a  part  in  that  life  to  the  exclusion  of  intellectual  interests, 
and  the  dissipation  of  much  excellent  energy — amusements  of  all 
kinds.  Life  at  college  is  one  thing;  the  work  of  the  college 
another,  entirely  separate  and  distinct.  Studies  are  no  part  of 
that  life,  and  there  is  no  competition.  Study  is  the  work  which 
interrupts  the  life,  introduces  an  embarrassing  and  inconsistent 
element  into  it.  The  Faculty  has  no  part  in  the  life  ;  it  organizes 
the  interruption,  the  interference. 

"  It  is  the  duty  of  university  authorities  to  make  of  the  college  a 
society,  of  which  the  teacher  will  be  as  much  and  as  naturally  a 
member  as  the  undergraduates.  When  that  is  done  these  other 
things  will  fall  into  their  natural  places,  their  natural  relations. 

"Certain  I  am  that  it  is  impossible  to  rid  our  college  of  these 
things  that  compete  with  study  and  drive  out  the  spirit  of  learning 
by  the  simple  device  of  legislation,  in  which,  as  Americans,  we 
have  so  childish  a  confidence  ;  or,  at  least,  that,  if  we  did  succeed 
in  driving  them  out,  did  set  our  house  in  order  and  sweep  and  gar- 
nish it,  other  equally  distracting  occupants  would  crowd  in  to  take 
their  places  For  the  house  would  be  empty.  There  must  be  life 
as  well  as  study." 
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umo.  pp  01  Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Co 
$1   net 

Kates.  Frank  A  Camping  and  Camp  Cooking, 
ifimo,  pp.  1 10.  Boston:  Ball  Publishing  Co.  75 
cents  net 

Boyd.  Thomas  Parker.  The  How  ami  Why  of  the 
Emmanuel  Movement  Aj  Hand-book  on  Psycho- 
therapeutics ibmo.  pp.  14.?  San  Francisco: 
Whittaker  &  Ray  Co.     Si  net 

Burtscher.  William  J.  Yellow  Creek  Humor — A 
Book  of  Burtscher  Drolleries.  lOmo.pp.  107  Ras- 
kin, Tenn:    William  J    Burtscher 

CarrliiKton.  Hereward.  The  Coming  Science, 
with  an  Introduction  by  lames  H.  Hyslop.  8vo. 
PP-  393       Boston:    Small.  Nfaynard   &  Co. 

The  "Coming  Science"  is,  of  course,  the 
product  of  c  tordinating  the  facts  recently 

made  known  by  psychical  research.      Hyp- 
notism, telepathy,  spiritualism,  apparitions, 

haunted  houses,  premonitions,  etc.,  all 
point  to  the  existence,  says  this  writer,  of 
"a  spiritual  universe,  a  world  of  forces  and 
causes,  of  which  we  see  the  resultants 
merely."  In  aiming  after  the  attainment 
of  the  "  Coming  Science"  we  should  be  en- 
abled to  "open  communications  with  a 
world  of  spiritual  intelligences,  they  ap- 
parently producing  phenomena  which  we 
are  called  upon  to  study;  and  the  solution 
of  these  phenomena  will,  no  doubt,  form 
the  Coming  Science.  "  Mr  Carrington, 
we  discover,  believes  in  haunted  houses 
and  ghosts.  He  thinks  that  ghosts  "are  in 
the  nature  of  a  real  definite  outstanding 
entity,  and  are  not  by  any  means  sub- 
jective or  the  creation  of  the  -eer's  own 
mind. "  The  chapter  on  "Haunted  Houses  " 
is  most  interesting.  What  perhaps  is 
the  most  commendable  point  in  Mr. 
Carrington 's  brochure  is  the  candor  and 
hesitation  with  which  his  theories  are  put 
forth.  His  method  of  approaching  the 
"Coming  Science"  is  distinctly  scientific, 
and  while  the  book  will  be  hailed  by  the 
votaries  of  spiritualism  and  its  kindred 
cults,  it  will  be  still  more  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  curious  outsiders  who  love  to  be 
interested  and  can  share  the  author's 
wish  to  have  either  an  open  verdict,  or  a 
verdict  that  is  made  categorical  by  the 
strictest  processes  of  science. 

Catholic  Encyclopedia.  The.  An  International 
Work  of  Reference  on  the  Constitution.  Doctrine, 
Discipline,  and  History  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Edited  by  Charles  G.  Herbermann.  Ph.D..  LL.D.; 
Edward  A.  Pace.  Ph.D..  D.D.;  Conde  B.  Fallen, 
Ph.D..  LL.D.;  Thomas  J.  Shahan.  D.D.;  John  J. 
Wynne,  S.J.  In  fifteen  volumes.  4to.  Cloth 
Vol.  IV.,  Clan-Dio;  Vol.  V.,  Dioc-Fath  New  York: 
Robert  Appleton  Company. 

The  camp  of  the  encyclopedists,  like 
every  other  camp,  has  ever  been  divided 
into  two  parties — the  academic  and  the 
opportunist.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  disrespect 
— rather  the  contrary — that  the  impor- 
tant work  under  present  consideration  is 
pronounced  to  belong  to  the  latter.  In 
spite  of  the  long-continued  prestige  of  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica,"  and  of  the  not 
less  conspicuous,  if  far  less  worthy,  recent 
works  of  general  and  special  authority,  the 
main  value  of  a  work  of  reference  lies  in 
its  being  readily  referred  to,  in  the  accessi- 
bility of  what  information  it  has  to  offer, 
an  accessibility  unhampered  by  a  too 
scholarly  insistence  on  the  absolutely  right 
phrase,  the  utterly  accurate  cognomen,  or 
a  too  complicated  system  of  cross-refer- 
ences.    And,    next    after    the    manner   of 


supplying  the  desired  information  in  the 
place  it  is  expected  to  be  found,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  demand  that  the  matter  be 
neatly  presented,  with  a  brief  and  lucid 
impartiality  which  compels  confidence 
while  it  satisfies  a  legitimate  desire  of  wis- 
dom. The  science  of  encyclopedia-making 
is  yet  voting;  the  organization  and  popular 
presentation  of  facts  is  not  by  any  means 
perfected  at  present;  apart  from  certain 
specialized  works  of  reference,  the  average 
"book  of  facts"  is  likely  to  be  full  of  faults 
of  arrangement,  proportion,  convenience. 
In  saying,  therefore,  that  "The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia  "  impresses  us  as  one  of  the 
best  of  111  >  lern  reference-books,  the  state- 
ment need  not  be  qualified  by  any  unto- 
ward criticism  as  to  surface  qualities. 
Admirably  arranged,  comprehensive  in 
range  of  subject-matter,  generally  scholarly, 
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dignified  and,  so  far  as  comports  with  con- 
viction, impartial  in  tone,  it  is  a  monument 
to  the  wisdom  and  temper  of  the  church 
it  represents. 

Xor  is  it  a  derogation  to  say  that  much 
of  its  excellence  lies  in  that  it  may«be  said 
to  be  free,  at  least  in  its  own  tongue,  from 
competitors.  To  be  a  pioneer  is  a  distinct 
excellence,  perhaps  the  highest  of  excel- 
lences. In  this  case,  to  have  selected  and 
arranged  the  important  and  typical  facts 
from  the  huge  mass  of  interesting  phenom- 
ena which  compose  the  Catholic  Church  and 
its  history,  to  have  chosen,  and,  we  suppose, 
to  have  marshaled  and  in  some  degree  to 
have  trained  a  phalanx  of  writers,  trans- 
lators, and  compilers,  is  an  achievement  of 
high  worth  and  dignity.  The  result,  the 
systematization  and  popular  presentation  of 
the  vast  body  of  canon  law,  church  history, 
liturgy,  dogmatic  and  ascetic  theology, 
must  ultimately  prove  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  Catholic  and  Protestant  laity  alike. 

To  the  non-Catholic  the  present  volumes 
by  chance  offer  fewer  subjects  of  strong 
interest  than  those  preceding.  The  articles 
on  Dollinger  and  Erasmus  are  admirable  in 
tone;  the  former  especially  is  a  model  of 
both  temperance  and  thoroughgoing  analy- 


sis. "Clandestinity  "  and  the  first  portion 
of  the  article  on  "Divorce"  seem  of  real 
value  and  should  clear  up  a  number  of 
vexed  questions  and  misunderstandings; 
the  Pauline  privilege,  however,  remaining 
vague  and  of  somewhat  ill  aspect.  "Dis- 
pensation" is  fully  and  admirably  treated, 
and  the  Church's  power  and  position  well 
defined.  The  Catholic  point  of  view  re- 
garding "Cremation"  is  clearly  explained, 
and  the  claims  of  its  advocates  adequately 
dealt  with.  The  article  "The  Conclave" 
treats  of  a  subject  so  full  of  interest  and 
handles  it  so  well  that  we  can  only  com- 
plain that  the  space  allotted  to  it  is,  com- 
paratively, too  brief.  The  summing  up  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation  on  "The  Cloister" 
is  admirably  done,  as  is  also  the  bibliog- 
raphy of  canonical  collections  in  "Corpus 
Juri  Canonici."  Perhaps  the  best  of  the 
articles  on  matters  of  discipline  is  that  on 
"Excommunication,"  which  is  a  masterly 
description  of  the  Church's  last  weapon. 

Of  the  subjects  of    direct  historical  in- 
terest, much  praise  should  be  given  to  the 
articles  on  the  various  American  dioceses, 
which  rescue  and  preserve  a  vast  amount 
of  facts,  the  importance  of  whose  bearing 
upon  the  history  of  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  been  fully  recognized.     The  generously 
illustrated  article  on  the  history,  religion, 
and  literature  of  Egypt,  with  its  appended 
sequel  on  the  Coptic  Church,  is  perhaps  the 
best  monograph  in  English  upon  its  subject; 
it  is  ably  supplemented  by  the  article  on 
"Ethiopia."      Of     the     three     articles    on 
England,  the  least  satisfactory  is  that  on 
"English  Literature";    the  most  vital  in- 
terest lies  in  that  on   "England  Since  the 
Reformation."   The  article  on  "Columbus" 
strikes   us   as   somewhat   bare    as   well   as 
lacking    in    a    sense    of    proportion.     The 
excellent  reproduction  of  the  little-known 
map  of  Juan  de  Cosa  should  be  mentioned 
here,  as  well  as  a  word  of  commendation 
added  for  the  maps  throughout  the  work: 
their  quality  reflects  credit  upon  the  gener- 
ally despised  American  map-maker.     The 
article  on   "The  Eastern  Churches"  is  of 
absorbing    interest,    especially    in    view   of 
the  growing  tendency  to  a  rapprochement 
with  Rome.      "The  Counter  Reformation" 
is    a    suggestive    account    of   a    movement 
whose  importance  is  likely  to  be  overlooked. 
The  sympathetic  and  impartial  treatment 
accorded  the  "Covenanters"  is  worthy  of 
the  highest  commendation.     The  sketch  of 
Thomas  Dongan  gives  not  too  much  honor 
to  one  of  the  best,  and  certainly  the  most 
influential,      of     the     colonial     governors. 
Much  of  the  space  accorded  the  Donatists 
might  better  have  been  accorded  the  Col- 
lege of  Douai — but  the  allotment  of  space 
is  one  of  the  tenderest  of  questions  in  ency- 
clopedia-making, and  it  becomes  no  one  to 
be  critical  in  regard  to  it. 

The  distinctive  charm  of  hagiography 
is  manifest  in  the  articles  on  Saint  Clare  and 
Saint  Dominick — the  bare  summing  up  of 
the  salient  points  in  the  eventful  life  of  the 
latter  saint  especially  should  do  away  with 
a  crowd  of  misapprehension  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  Catholic  asceticism  and  consciousness. 
In  connection  with  this  should  be  men- 
tioned the  austerely  beautiful  little  treatise 
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on  "Contemplation"  with  what  was  prob- 
ably intended  as  its  complement,  a  barren 
essay  on  "Ecstasy."  entirely  devoted  to 
the  negative  excellence  of  pointing  out 
what  ecstasv  is  not.  The  former  article  is 
strangelv  vet  winningly  supplemented  by 
that  on  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich,  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  popular  of  the  long 
roll  of  mystics,  yet.  it  would  seem,  one  of 
those  least  indorsed  by  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity. Of  the  articles  on  the  several  popes 
Clement,  that  on  the  first  is  the  most  sat- 
isfactory, especially  as  regards  bibliog- 
raphv:  that  on  the  fourteenth  Clement 
bravely  and  ably  makes  the  best  of  what  is 
at  best  the  worst  of  cases. 

Of  the  various  liturgical  articles,  all  of 
high  worth,  that  on  "The  Rite  of  Constan- 
tinople" is  perhaps  of  widest  interest;  it 
maintains  so  high  a  level  that  we  are  led 
to  hope  for  a  treatment  of  the  Milanese 
and  Mozarabic  rites  by  the  same  pen. 
"Communion  under  Both  Kinds"  is  given 
its  due  historic  importance. 

No  better  handling  of  the  problems  of 
"Evolution"  could  be  demanded  than  is  here 
accorded  them;  the  scientific  spirit  and 
scholarly  tone  of  the  article  can  not  be  too 
highly  commended.  On  the  other  hand, 
that  on  "Education"  impresses  us  as 
bare,  carelesslv  tossed  off,  and,  as  to  bib- 
liography, inadequate  to  the  point  of  ab- 
surditv.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  turn  to  the 
masterly  article  on  "Exegesis,"  in  every 
way  satisfactory,  and  especially  so  in  re- 
gard to -its  treatment  of  the  non-Christian 
interpretations  of  Scripture.  "Ecclesias- 
tical Art"  is  a  well-planned  treatise,  but 
suffers  from  an  entire  lack  of  illustration, 
for  which  the  numerous  cross-references  do 
not  atone;  there  are  numerous  objects  and 
phases  of  art  which,  for  want  of  separate 
entry,  would  well  be  illustrated  here. 

Space  forbids  the  mention  of  many  sub- 
jects whose  treatment  in  these  volumes  is 
not  merely  of  compelling  interest,  but  of 
great  importance.  It  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  prestige  accorded  the  first  issues 
of  a  most  valuable  work  of  reference  is 
very  ably  maintained. 

Chittenden,  "Larry."  Bermuda  Verses.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  68.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.      $1.50  net. 

Glasgow,  Ellen.  The  Romance  of  a  Plain  Man. 
Pp.464.      New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.50. 

Miss  Glasgow's  novel  depicting  Virginia 
life  is  somewhat  different  from  those  from 
her  which  have  preceded  it.  It  purports 
to  be  the  simple  biography  of  a  self-made 
man  and  is  written  in  the  plain  direct  lan- 
guage of  the  common  people. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  his  life,  Southern 
cla  >s  distinctions  are  forced  upon  Ben  Starr. 
Stung  with  resentment  at  being  classed 
with  "poor  white  trash,"  he  early  resolves 
to  overcome  the  deficiencies  of  birth  by 
implishing  some  of  the  big  things  of  life. 
His  ambit  ions  are  two  to  win  the  presidency 
of  a  large  Southern  railroad  and  the  hand 
of  Sally  Mickleborough,  a  representative 
ofoneof  the  "firsl  families"  with  which  he 
has  so  little  in  common.  "  The  other  man  " 
is  one  of  Sally's  own  class  with  similar  in- 
herited   traditions   of  breeding   and  rei; 

:.  His  ability  to  remember  the  little 
things  that  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  is 
something  that  Sally's  plainer  lover  can 
never  learn.      The  latter  makes  the  mistake 
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of  imagining  that  a  brilliant  career  and  the 
accumulation  of  money  constitute  the  sole 
demands  of  love.  Sally — sweet,  whole- 
smiled,  tender — having  chosen  between  the 
two,  proves  that  she  can  be  as  lovable  in  ad- 
versity as  in  prosperity.  A  fine  apprecia- 
tion is  shown  by  the  author  of  the  best  in 
both  the  old  aristocracy  and  the  democracy 
of  the  plain  people. 

Goodrich,  Arthur.  The  Lady  Without  Jewels. 
Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  .360.  New  York:  I).  Apple- 
ton    &  Co.      $1.50. 

Greene,  Richard  Arnold.  Saint  Peter.  i6mo, 
pp.  47.      Boston:    Sherman,  French    &  Co.      Si  net. 

Legge,  Ronald.  The  Hawk.  A  Story  of  Aerial 
War.  umo,  pp.  310.  New  York:  lohn  McBride 
Co. 

Leonard,  John  W.  Who's  Who  in  New  York 
City  and  State.  8vo,  pp.  141-1.  New  York:  L.  R. 
Hamersly    &  Co.      $5. 

The  fourth  biennial  edition  of  the  New 
York  biographical  dictionary  of  contem- 
poraries is  a  reliable  guide  to  information 
often  sought  about  prominent  people. 
These  include  statesmen  and  jurists,  the 
financiers,  leaders  in  trade,  clergymen, 
and  other  professional  workers.     The  book 
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Editor-in-Chief  of  "The  New  Schaff-Herzog 

Encyclopedia." 


is  written  and  arranged  with  great  care, 
and  sometimes  even  with  copiousness, 
and  is  a  necessity  for  every  library,  school, 
newspaper,  and  printing-office. 

Leonard,  John  W.  Who's  Who  in  Pennsylvania. 
New  York:    L.  R.  Hamersly  &  Co.      8vo,  pp.  596.     $5. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  Quaker  State 
has  called  for  a  second  edition  of  her 
book  of  records,  "Who's  Who  in  Pennsyl- 
vania," in  which  the  cream  of  her  popula- 
tion, their  lives  and  careers,  are  enrolled 
for  reference  in  a  single  volume.  The 
book  exhibits  in  every  way  the  untiring 
energy  and  accurate  discrimination  of  the 
Hamersly  firm,  on  whom  it  reflects  credit. 

Lodge,  Sir  Oliver  (F.R.S.).  The  Ether  of  Space. 
Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  167.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros. 

McC'all.  Sidney.  Red  Horse  Hill.  i:mo,  pp.  361. 
Boston:    Little.  Brown    &  Co.      $1.50. 

McPherson,  Logan  G.  Railroad  Freight  Rates  in 
Relation  to  the  Industry  and  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  8vo,  pp.  441.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co.      $2.25  net. 

Marquis,    Albert    Nelson.      Who's  Who   in    New 

England.  8vo,  pp.  1048.  Chicago:  A.  N.  Marquis 
&  Co.      $5. 

We  welcome  the  "Who's  Who"  which 
reveals  for  the  first  time  the  standing  and 
personality  of  the  leading  people,  men  and 
women,  of  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut.  Considering  the 
literary,  educational,  and  manufacturing 
activities  of  New  England,  it  is  high  time 
that  such  a  volume  as  this  should  be  pro- 
vided. There  are  ten  thousand  "Leading 
New-Englanders "  included  in  this  volume 
— an  invaluable  aid  to  advertisers,  editors, 
and  business  men  of  all  sorts. 

Schaff-Herzog      Encyclopedia      of      Religious 
Knowledge,  The  New.     Samuel  Macauley-Jackson 
[Editor  in  Chief].      Vol.    II,  pp.  500.      Basilica-Cham 
bers.      New  York:   Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

The  same  features  characterize  this 
volume  as  the  first,  which  was  fully  re- 
viewed in  these  columns.  Two  qualities 
stand  out  for  special  commendation — 
the  comprehensiveness  of  aim  and  the 
brevity  of  the  articles.  The  articles  are 
really  articles  and  not  books  in  the  guise 
of  articles.  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism, 
for  example,  occupy  only  three  pages 
each;  five  pages  are  given  to  Calvin,  and 
nearlv  five  to  Calvinism,  but  most  of  the 
articles  are  much  shorter  than  these,  and 
therefore  specially  convenient  for  ready 
reference.  For  those  who  desire  ampler 
information  than  is  contained  in  the 
articles,  good  bibliographies  are  appended. 
Not  unnaturally  an  exception  to  the 
principle  of  brevity  so  studiously  observed 
is  to  be  found  in  the  articles  dealing  with 
the  Bible  which  cover  no  less  than  eighty- 
eight  pages;  but  here  the  range  of  topics 
is  large  and  varied — Bible  Christians, 
Bible  Societies,  Bible  Text,  Bible  Versions. 
Perhaps  the  article  on  Bible  Versions, 
which  covers  forty-two  pages,  might  have 
been  less  elaborate;  yet  as  much  of  it  is 
from  the  very  competent  hand  of  Professor 
Xestle,  it  too  is  not  unwelcome.  On  page 
140  there  is  much  curious  and  interesting 
information  about  Bibles  which  have  be- 
come famous  through  certain  misprints. 

The    interest    of    the    articles    is    by    no 

means    narrowly    theological;     there    are. 

for   example,    discussions   of   Bells.    Bread 

and    Baking,    Burial.    Capital   Punishment; 

{Continued  on  -page  /04) 
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time  i*  not  overlooked.  Loyalty  to  its 
mandates  constituted  a  sort  of  local  pa- 
triotism. This  is  illustrated  in  the  fact 
that  while  civic  pride  led  to  the  construc- 
tion of  many  notable  buildings,  they  were 
almost  without  exception  of  a  religious 
character.  Among  the  besl  examples  of 
Siena's  creative  ability  are  the  cathedral 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary  (the  city's 
patron  saint);  the  famous  Santa  Maria 
della  Scala,  which  exists  tu-day  as  a  flour- 
ishing hospital;  and  la  Torre  del  Aiangia, 
the  most  beautiful  bell-tower  in  all  Italy. 
The  need  of  suitable  decorations  for  these 
structures  led  the  thought  of  the  people 
into  artistic  channels,  and  thus  we  find 
Duccio  founding  a  school  of  painting  and 
becoming  a  not  unworthy  rival  of  Giotto. 
The  author  touches  upon  the  revivals  of 
the  Middle  Ages  together  with  the  life  of 
Saint  Catherine  and  devotes  an  entire 
chapter  to  a  study  of  the  most  typical 
monastery  of  Siena. 

A  short  but  comprehensive  sketch  of 
the  decline  of  the  city-republic  concludes 
the  history.  There  are  some  thirty  ex- 
cellent illustrations  accompanying  the  text 

Shields.  Thomas  Edward  The  Making  and 
Unmaking  of  a  Dullard  i2mo,  pp.  2Q(>.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C  :   The  Catholic  Education  Press. 

This  eminently  attractive  and  well- 
written  work  deals  with  the  intellectual 
condition  of  such  children  as  "fall  below 
what  might  be  called  the  level  of  school 
intelligence."  The  book  has  been  cast 
in  the  form  of  a  dialog  and  is  lively  and 
readable.  It  deals  with  the  causes  of 
dulness    in    children,     the     making    of     a 
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Of  a  Famous  Human  Food. 


The  stories  of  great  discoveries  or  inven- 
tions is  always  of  interest. 

An  active  brain  worker  who  found  him- 
self hampered  by  lack  of  bodily  strength 
and  vigor  and  could  not  carry  out'the  plans 
and  enterprises  he  knew  how  to  conduct, 
was  led  to  study  various  foods  and  their 
effects  upon  the  human  system.  In  other 
words  before  he  could  carry  out  his  plans 
he  had  to  find  a  food  that  would  carry  him 
along  and  renew  his  physical  and  mental 
strength. 

He  knew  that  a  food  which  was  a  brain 
and  nerve  builder,  (rather  than  a  mere  fat 
maker)  was  universally  needed.  He  knew 
that  meat  with  the  average  man  does  not 
accomplish  the  desired  results.  He  knew 
that  the  soft  gray  substance  in  brain  and 
nerve  centers  is  made  from  Albumen  and 
Phosphate  of  Potash  obtained  from  food. 
Then  he  started  to  solve  the  problem. 

Careful  andextensive  experiments  evolved 
Grape-Nuts,  the  now  famous  food.  It  con- 
tains the  brain  and  nerve  building  food 
elements  in  condition  for  easy  digestion. 

The  result  of  eating  Grape-Nuts  daily  is 
easily  seen  in  a  marked  sturdiness  and 
activity  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, 
making  it  a  pleasure  for  one  to  carry  on  the 
daily  duties  without  fatigue  or  exhaustion. 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  in  no  sense  a  stimulant 
but  is  simple  food  which  renews  and  re- 
places the  daily  waste  of  brain  and  nerves. 

Its  flavor  is  charming  and  being  fully  and 
thoroughly  cooked  at  the  factory  it  is  served 
instantly  with  cream. 

The  signature  of  the  brain  worker  spoken 
of,  C.  W.  Post,  is  to  be  seen  on  each  genu- 
ine package  of  Grape-Nuts. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

"There's  a  Reason." 


Constant 

Ventilation 


Uniform  Heat 


CURRENT  UF  WARM. 
FRESH  AIR  TO  ROOMS 


No  Gas— No  Dust 

with  tha 

farQuar 

SANITARY  FURNACE 


OUTLET  FROM 
THE  ROOM 


THE  Farquhar  Furnace  and  Ven- 
tilating System  has  revolution- 
ized heating.  It  does  what 
no  other  system— furnace,  steam  or 
hot  water — accomplishes : 

It  automatically  provides  FRESH 
AIR — the  prime  health  necessity — 
to  every  room,  without  draft  or  open 
window ;  by  scientifically  warming 
this  air  it  provides  healthful  heat 
and  uniform  temperature. 

At  the  same  time  it  drains  off  the 
used  air  to  permit  the  inflow  of 
warm  air,  making  ventilation  con- 
stant and  complete. 

In  heating,  the  air  (a  large  volume 
of  which  is  fresh,  outside  air)  passes 
over  a  welded  steel,  gas-tight  fire 
box  which  never  becomes  red  hot 
— therefore  cannot  scorch  the  super- 
heated air.  That's  why  we  call  it 
WARM  air— not  HOT  air. 

This  fire  box  is  of  one  piece, 
with  no  rivets,  no  joints — the  only 
fire  box  that  is  proof  against  gas  or 
dust 


Without  circulation,  the  air  from 
an  ordinary  furnace  must  be  super- 
heated in  order  to  coax  it  into  the 
rooms. 

This  necessitates  a  red-hot  fire 
box  which  expands  the  joints, 
allows  dust  and  gas  to  escape  into 
the  air  supply. 

Steam  and  hot  water  provide  no 
ventilation  whatever.  Unless  the 
window  is  open  the  room  is  dan- 
gerously unsanitary.  The  radiators 
harbor  dirt;  the  air  stagnates  and 
breeds  germs. 

These  unsanitary  features  are 
entirely  eliminated  in  the  Farquhar 
System.  This  is  why  it  is  approved 
by  health  authorities — why  over  50 
per  cent  of  our  business  is  replacing 
other  heating  systems. 

The  control  of  the  Farquhar  is 
automatic,  because  of  a  positive, 
never-failing  governor  arm  which 
operates  the  draft  door.  You  clean 
fire  and  put  in  fuel  once  every  24 
hours ;  the  Farquhar  does  the  rest. 


We  are  making  strong  statements.  We  stand 
ready  to  prove  them  and  to  protect  you  with  a 
rigid  guarantee. 

Write  us  for  booklet,  "  Sanitation  in  House 
Heating. ' '  Send  us  details  of  your  house  plans  ; 
u>e  Ivill  adpise  you  free. 

THE  FARQUHAR  FURNACE  COMPANY,  Mfrs., 
101  Main  Street,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

N«w  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland.  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Columbus. 
Indianapolis,  Louisville,  Nashville,  Chattanooga, 


Some  HveHf 


^3k&* 


^e  like- 
hoes 


the  more  wor^%V^jpfhe  brighter." 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQLIO 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Try  &  c&ke  - 
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'  dullard,  as  the   school   frequently  succeeds 

|  in  doing,  if  it  is  not  done  by  the  "family 

jwet    blanket."     Dr.    Shields    has    done    a 

good  work  for  the  children  who  are  laid 

upon      the     Procrustean    bed     of     closely 

graded     schools,     and  the     misunderstood 

i  children    with    whom    he    has    so    real    a 

sympathy   will     some     day,    perhaps,    rise 


A  part  of  your  visible  tangible  assets  is  your  plant 


As  an  asset  it  is  more  valuable  if  it  is 
durable,  fireproof  and  perfectly  adapted  to 
your  needs. 

No  material  offers  this  combination 
except  concrete,  and  no  concrete  offers  it 


unless  it  is  made  with  a  Portland  Cement 
that  gives  the  best  quality  of  concrete. 

Therefore,  every  man,  before  planning 
a  factory  building,  should  write  for  our 
book, 


ii 


Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction" 


(delivery  charges  10  cents),  because  that 
book  tells  him  why  Atlas  Cement  Concrete 
fulfils  his  requirements  better  than  any 
other  kind  of  building  material. 

It  will  prove  to  you,  first,  that  the  best 


building  material  is  concrete,  and  second, 
that  the  best  concrete  is  made  with  Atlas 
Portland  Cement. 

If  you  are  also  a  home  builder,  or  home 
owner,  there  are  three  other  books  : 


"Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home  and  on  the   Farm"  (sent  free) 
"Concrete  Cottage*"   isent  free) 

"Concrete  Country  Residences"   (delivery  charges  25  cents) 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Atlas,  write  to 

THE  ATLAS  Portland  CEMENT  CO.,  Dept.  64,  30  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Largest  Output  of  any  Cement  Company  in  the  World    Over  40. COO  Barrels  per  Day 


7  PORTLAND  \ 

[ATLAS 

CEMENT 


5MIINVESTMENTSX6 


The  fir*t  farm  mortgages  selected  by  this  Company  Rppi 
to  business   men   who  wish  to  set  aside  n  portion  oi  the 
funds,    women    who    have    the    care    of   their    own    affairs 
trustees,  guardians  and  hanks. 

Please  write  for  our  li^t  of  mortgages  and  booklet  "A."' 

E.  J.  LANDER  &   CO.,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Grove's  Music  Simplifier 

is  the  only  method  of  teaching  piano  and 
organ  music,  by  mail,  that  has  received  the 
endorsement  of  J^sef  Hofmann,  leading 
teachers  and  the  American  press. 

Simple,  practical,  easily  mastered  even  by 
children,  it  enables  one  to  play  the  music 
first  and  learn  the  notes  later.  SEND  FOR 
THE  BOOKLET  that  describes  the  delight- 
ful 12  weeks'  course  and  a  wonderful  low 
price  summer  proposition. 


GROVE'S  MUSIC  SIMPLIFIER  CO., 


SCRANTON, PA. 


Prophylactic  SS8H 


"World's  Standard"  liecause:*  Serrated  bristle 
tufts  reach  all  the.  teeth;  curved  handle  and  long 
tuitto  clean  the  back  teeth;  hole  in  the  handle 
and  hook  to  hang  it  up  by;  identification  symbols 
prevent  confusion;   each  brusfi-in  its  yellow  box 

insures  a  clean   brush.     Three  sizes: 

three  bristle  textures;  three  styles  of 

handles. 

Write  for  our  free  book,"Tooth  Truths" 
FLORENCE   MFG.  COMPANY 

1  I  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mass.,  I  .  8.  A. 


ALWAYS    SOLD 


THE      TOP     NOTCH     IN      POCKET      PHOTOGRAPHY 

No.  3*    FOLDING    POCKET 

KODAKS 

Pictures,  3%  x  5)4.     Price,  $20.00 

Have  the  new  Kodak  Ba^l  Bearing  silent  shutters,  Superior  rapid 
rectilinear  lenses  and  eyjry  adjustment  thaf  is  desirable  in  a  hand 
camera,  yet  retain  the  perfect  Kodak  simplicity. 

Catalogue  free  at  the  EASTMAN     KODAK    CO., 

deatersortyma.il.      '  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


THOMAS    EDWARD   SHIELDS.  , 

up  and  call  him  blest.  They  will  cer- 
tainly do  so  if  this  volume  falls  into  the 
hands  of  the  intelligent  teachers  of  America, 
as  it  ought  to  do.  He  has  opened  up 
new  links  of  thought  in  a  delicate  and 
abstruse  field  of  inquiry,  and  no  one  who 
knows  and  loves  children  will  fail  to  see 
and  follow  the  wisdom  of  his  prescriptions. 

Smith,  John  B.  Our  Insect  Friends  and  Enemies 
The  Relation  of  Insects  to  Man,  to  Other  Animals. 
to  One  Another,  and  to  Plants.  With  a  Chapter  on 
"The  War  Against  Insects."  Illustrated,  nmo. 
pp.  314.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  Si. 50 
net. 

Spinoza.  God,  Man.  and  Human  Welfare. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  Lydia  Gillingham 
Robinson.  Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  178.  Chicago: 
Open  Court  Publishing  Co.      Si. 25  net. 

Stead,  William  T.  How  I  Know  that  the  Dead 
Return.  i6mo,  pp.  50.  Boston:  Ball  Publishing 
Co.      75  cents  net. 

Steiner,  Edward  A.  Tolstoy — The  Man  and  His 
Message  Illustrated.  i2mo.  pp.  353.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Travelers'  Guide  for  1909.  New  York:  Euro- 
pean Railway  Ticket  Department.  American  Express 
Co.,  6.5  Broadway. 

In  this  pamphlet  will  be  found  a  complete 
account  of  the  railways  of  Europe  and 
America,  as  concerns  the  price  of  first-class 
tickets  from  point  to  point.  Tours  in 
England    are   planned    and    a   map   is   ap- 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  leaves  the 
skin  smooth,  cool  and 
healthy.  There's  no  free 
alkali  in  Pears.'  Only 
good  soap  and  pure. 

Sold  here  and  abroad. 
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peaded,     The  guide  will  be  found  useful 
travelers  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

Walton,  George  Lincoln.      Practical  Guide  to  the 

Wild    Flowers  and    Fruits.      Illustrated       1  .•mo.   pp. 

Philadelphia:   J    H   Lipprncott  Co,     Si. 50  net. 

■Ward.  Mrs  Humphry  Marriage  a  la  mode.  Pp. 
3*4      New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co      Si.'o. 

It  ts  sometimes  a  wholesome,  if  not 
altogether  pleasant,  experience  to  "see 
oursels  as  ithers  see  us."  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  by  Mrs  Ward's  "Mar- 
riage a  la  Mode"  which  mirrors  certain 
undesirable  but  significant  phases  of 
American  life  and  manners  The  reflection 
may  not  flatter  us;  hut.  in  justice  to  the 
distinguished  author  of  the  novel,  it  is 
only  fair  to  state  that  she  does  not  criticize 
American  failings  solely  because  they  are 
American  Her  attitude  is.  on  the  whole, 
generous  and  whenever  a  chance  presents 
itself  to  put  in  a  good  word,  she  has  not 
hesitated  to  do  so  This  freedom  from 
prejudice  is  illustrated  in  the  brief  but 
interesting  sketch  of  political   Washington 

The  irrevocability  of  the  marriage  bond 
Mrs  Ward's  text  Her  book  is  an 
earnest  protest  against  the  prevalent 
tendency  to  regard  marriage  as  a  mere 
incident  in  the  life  of  a  man  or  woman  and 
our  national  laxity  in  the  matter  of  divorce 
laws  receives  a  large  share  of  her  attention. 
The  union  of  an  American  heiress  of  the 
"emancipated"  type  and  a  well-meaning 
but  rather  weak  Englishman  forms  the 
subject-matter  of  the  storv  In  describing 
the  deplorable  results  of  this  marriage, 
the  author  has  pointed  out  the  difference 
between  the  English  and  the  American 
point  of  view. 

The  simplicity  and  directness  of  'Mar- 
riage a  la  Mode  "comes  as  something  of  a 
surprize  The  subtle  analysis  of  character 
and  brilliant  comment  on  men  and  things 
usually  associated  with  Mrs.  Ward's  name 
are  wanting  On  the  other  hand,  its 
forceful  appeal  compensates  largely  for 
lack  of  style. 

COULDN'T  FOOL  HIM 
Ooctor  W»s  Firm  anil  Whs  Kiglit. 


Many  doctors  forbid  their  patients  to 
drink  coffee  but  the  patients  still  drink  it 
on  the  sly  and  thus  spoil  all  the  doctor's 
efforts,  and  keep  themselves  sick 

Sometimes  the  doctor  makes  sure  that  the 
patient  is  not  drinking  coffee  ami  there  was 
a  case  of  that  kind  in  St.  Paul,  where  a  bus- 
iness man  said  : 

•  After  a  very  severe  illness  last  winter 
which  almost  caused  my  death,  the  doctor 
-aid  Postum  was  the  only  thing  that  I 
could  drink  and  he  just  made  me  quit  coffee 
and  drink  Postum.  My  illness  was  caused 
by  indigestion  from  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee. 

"Ths  state  of  my  stomach  was  so  bad  that 
it  became  terribly  inflamed  and  finally  re-  i 
suited  in  a  rupture.  I  had  not  drunk  Pos- 
tum very  long  before  my  lost  blood  was 
restored  and  my  stomach  was  well  and 
strong  and  I  have  now  been  using  Postum 
for  almost  a  year.  When  1  got  up  from  bed 
nfter  my  illness  I  weighed  98  pounds  and 
now  my  weight  is  120. 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  Postum  was  the  , 
cause   of  this    wonderful    improvement.    I 
shall  never  go  back  to  tea  or  coffee  but  shall  j 
always  stick  to  the  food  drink  that  brought 
me  back  to  health  and  strength." 

Look  for  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
AVellville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter.'  A  new  one 
appears  irom  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  end  fu!l  of  human  interest. 


Coffee 
Grinders 

Cot  fee 
Roasters 


Economy  of  Power 

Everything  that  requires  power — even  hand 
power  —  can    be    operated    better    and    more 
economically  with 

Hawthorn 


TRADE       "*!<« 


IVfotors 


Save  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  power  expense 

The  tradesman  as  well  as  the  manufacturer 
can   use  them  to  great  advantage  for  running 
grinders,  roasters,  mixers,   freezers,   refriger- 
ators, etc. 

"Hawthorn"  Motors  are  made  in 
all  sizes   from  one-twelfth  horse 
power  up.  Wherever  there's  a  wheel 
to    turn   there's  a   "Hawthorn"   Motor 
especially  suited  to  turn  it  economi- 
cally. 

'Hawthorn"  Motors  are  the  result 

of  over  30  years'  experience.    They 

are  built  for  economy  of  power — 

for    reliable  work    and    durability 

and  require  but  little  attention. 

In  the  home,  shop,  office 
or  store,  there  are  uses 
for    a     "Hawthorn" 
Motor. 

Send  for  our  free  booklet 
No.  8049,  telling  of  their 
convenience,     first     cost, 
maintenance  expense 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC 


COMPANY 

EASTERN 

WESTERN 

New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

Pittsburg, 

Atlanta. 

St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 

CENTRAL 

PACIFIC 

Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  , 
Cl/icim.ati, 
Minneapolis. 

San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 
Salt  Lake  City 

,.    Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 


ULGARITY  IN  SPEECH 

Use  proper  words  to  express  your  real  meaning — 
not  words  "almost  right."  Get  "A  Desk-Book  of  Errors 
in  English,"  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  Price,  75  cts  ; 
by  mail,  83  cts.  Funk  &  W  agnails  Company,  N.  Y. 

BETOKENS     THE     BOOR 


't 


The  Shoe 
for  Comfort 

The  Cushion  Sole  is 
a  non-conductor  of 
heat,  making  it  an 
Ideal  Summer  Shoe. 

WORTH  CUSHION  SOLE  SHOES 

Men's,  $4. 00  to  $6. 00    Women's,  $2. 00  to  $5. 00 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  C 

406  \Vashington  Street,  Boston,  M*\9S.  1225  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Te.  minal,  New  York. 
570  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.   l^South  13thStreet,.l'hila.,  Pa. 


AND    SAFETY 

Because — we  have  been  in  business  over  14  years — 

Because — under  the  laws  we  must  deposit  first 
mortgages  equal  to  at  least  75%  of  our  assets  with 
a  strong  trust  company,  as  a  protection  for  our 
depositors — 

Because — we  never  loan  a  dollar,  except  on 
improved  real  estate  worth  at  least  twice  as  much  as 
the  loan — 

Because — of  a  most  careful,  conservative  and 
efficient  management. 

Because  of  these  and  other  reasons,  savings  deposited 
with  this  company  are  absolutely  safe. 

They  are  also  exceptionally  profitable  in  interest 
return. 

On   Time  Deposits  we  pay  6'  ', 
On  Savings,  payable  on  demand,  5'  , 
INTEREST  CHECKS  MAILED  EVERY,  SIX  MONTHS 
Write  today  for  the  book 

CALVERT    MORTGAGE  &   DEPOSIT  CO. 
1043  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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BEFORE 
YOU  BUILD 

Learn  About  Concrete 
The  20th  Century  Builder 

It  is  superior  in  many  points  to  any  other 
materia]  and  gives  to  your  building  a  maximum 
of  strength,  durability  and  beauty  at  the  very 
lowest  cost.     Specify 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

and  you  are  sure  of  the  very  highest  grade  of 
Concrete  obtainable  —  fire-proof,  weather-proof 
and  with  no  limit  to  architectural  possibilities. 
Whatever  you  are  going  to  build,  Dragon  Con- 
crete off  ersttie  greatest  utility  and  aneconomy  of 
construction  that  you  cannot  afford  to  overlook. 


Quality 


Uniform 


Dragon  has  been  on  the  market  for  more  than 
20  years  and  has  been  used  exclusively  in  some  of 
the  most  notable  structures  in  this  country. 
Dragon  tests  above  Government  standards  in 
every  point.  Its  manufacturers  have  been  mak- 
ing the  highest  grade  of  Cement  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  CENTURY. 

Before  you  build,  write  for  our  latest  book  about  Concrete. 
It  will  show  you  the  man  y  advantages  and  possibilities  of  Con- 
crete const  ruction .  Tell  us  your  difficulties  and  the  advice  of our 
expert  consulting  engineer  is  at  your  service  without  charge. 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN.  Prest 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

The  CUMBERLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY 

Cumberland,  Md 


THE  BUCCANEERS.  An  up-to-date  story  of  the 
black  flag  in  business,  by  Henry  M.  Hyde.  i2mo, 
cloth,  236  pages.  $1.20  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling  AM.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  n  Young   Man  Should  Have. 
Knowled«e  ci  Young   Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  His  Son 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Young   Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  DavghUr. 

Mftdical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
VJ*a    Cloth    Madtag,    Foil    f.o.4    Stuap,    Illustrated,    *t.00 
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Saturday   Night 

By  James  Oppenheim 

The  lights  of  Saturday  night  beat  golden,  golden  over 
the  pillared  street; 

The  long  plate-glass  of  a  Dream-World  olden  is  as 
the  footlights  shining  sweet. 

Street-lamp — flambeau — glamour  of  trolley — comet- 
trail  of  the  trains  above, 

Splash  where  the  jostling  crowds  are  jolly  with  echo- 
ing laughter  and  human  love. 

This   is  the   City  of  the   Enchanted,   and   these  are 

her  Enchanted   People; 
Far  and  far  is  Daylight,  haunted  with  whistle  of  mill 

and  bell  of  steeple. 
The  Eastern  tenements  loose  the  women,  the  Western 

flats  release  the  wives 
To  touch,  where  all  the  ways  are  common,  a  glory 

to  their  sweated  lives. 

The  leather  of  shoes  in  the  brilliant  casement  sheds 

a  lustei  over  the  heart; 
The  high-heaped  fruit  in  the  flaring  basement  glows 

with  the  tints  of  Turner's  art. 
Darwin's  dream  and  the  eyes  of  Spencer  saw  not  such 

a  gloried  race 
As   here,   in  copper   light   intenser   than   desert   sun, 

glides  face  by  face. 

This  drab  washwoman  dazed  and  breathless,  ray- 
chiseled  in  the  golden  stream, 

Is  a  magic  statue  standing  deathless — her  tub  and 
soap-suds  touched  with  Dream. 

Yea,  in  this  people,  glamour-sunnied,  democracy 
wins  heaven  again; 

Here  the  unlearned  and  the  unmoneyed  laugh  in  the 
lights  of  Lover's  Lane! 

O  Dream-World  lights  that  lift  the  ether  millions  of 
miles  to  the  Milky  Way! 

To-night  Earth  rolls  through  a  golden  weather  that 
lights  the  Pleiades  where  they  play! 

Yet  .  .  .  God?  Does  he  lead  these  sons  and  daugh- 
ters?     Yea,  do  they  feel  with  a  passion  that  stills. 

God  on  the  face  of  the  moving  waters,  God  in  the 
quiet  of  the  hills? 

Yet  .   .   .  what    if    the    million-mantled    mountains, 

and  what  if  the  million-moving  sea 
Are  here  alone  in  facades  and  fountains — our  deep 

stone-world  of  humanity — 
We  builders  of  cities  and  civilization  walled  away 

from  the  sea  and  the  sod 
Must  reach,  dream-led,  for  our  revelations  through 

one  another — as  far  as  God. 

Through  one  another — through  one  another — no 
more  the  gleam  on  sea  or  land 

But  so  close  that  we  see  the  Brother — and  under- 
stand— and  understand! 

Till,  drawn  in  swept  crowd,  closer,  closer,  we  seethe 
gleam  in  the  human  clod. 

And  clerk  and  foreman,  pedler  and  grocer,  are  in 
our  Family  of  God! 

— Atlantic  Monthly  (July). 


The  Watershed 

(On  the  way  from  Munich  to  Verona) 
By  Alice  Mevnell 

Black  mountains  pricked  w-ith  pointed  pine 

A  melancholy  sky. 
Outdistanced  was  the  German  vine; 

The  sterile  fields  lay  high. 
Through  swarthy  Alps  I  journeyed  forth 
Aloft;    it  was  the  North,  the  North; 

Bound  for  the  Noon  was  I. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


Paint  it 
■with  New- 
Skirt  and 
forget  it." 


For  a  Cut  or   Scratch 

Clean  the  wound  thoroughly  Then  paint  it  with 
a  coat  of  New-Skin.  The  New-Skin  will  dry  into 
a  tough,  flexible  film  under  which  the  wound  will 
heal  rapidly  without  further  attention. 

For  a    Hang- Nail 

Trim  the  hang-nail  close  with  sharp  manicure 
scissors ;  then  coat  it  with  New-Skin,  applying  a 
second  coat  after  the  first  has  dried,  if  necessary. 
After  that  the  hang  nail  will  not  bother  you  and  will 
proceed  to  heal  itself. 

For   Split   Lips 

Flatten  out  the  lip  with  the  fingers  and  touch  it 
lightly  with  New-Skin.  Hold  the  lip  flat  for  a 
moment  until  the  New-Skin  dries.  There  will  then 
be  no  further  annoyance  and  no  further  temptation 
to  bite  or  touch  the  lips 

New-Skin  is  also  good  for  Bums,  Blisters,  Cal- 
lous Spots  and  Chafed  Feet. 

Dept.  B,  Newskin  Co.,  New  York 

For  sale  by  druggists  everywhere,  10  and  25  vent**. 


or  sent  by  rna 


Stamps  taken. 


A  Cheap  Water  Power 

As  a  reliable  and  economical  water  power  for 
public  institutions,  farmers,  owners  of  factories 
and  country  homes,  the 

Niagara  Hydraulic  Ram 

has  no  equal.     Better  than  a  gasoline 
engine  or  windmill.    Send  tor  bookletK 
and  estimate.    We  furnish  Caldwell 
Tanks  and  Towers. 

NIAGARA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINE  CO., 


Privately  Printed  Books 

Memoirs,  H  istorical  Works,  Poetry  and  Essays 

We  are  especially  well  prepared  to  undertake 
the  complete  production  of  literary  works  for 
those  who  desire  to  have  their  books  printed 
privately.  All  styles  of  appropriate  binding,  cloth, 
paper,  leather,  and  all  of  the  latest  and  most  art- 
istic book  type-faces,  will  be  shown  in  a  complete 
"  dummy,"  with  designs  and  page  treatment, 
which  we  will  make  without  charge. 

Write  today  to  the  largest  producers  of  high 
grade  printing  and  engraving  in  America. 

JElir  Caliratur  firms 

R.    R.    DONNELLEY    &    SONS    COMPANY 

Printers  •  Binders  •  Designers  •  Engravers 
149-155  Plymouth  Place  Chicago 


140  Nassau  St,  N.  f . 


Factor}',  Chester,  Pa. 


WHAT'S  A  VACATION 
Without  a  Smoke! 

and  what's  a  smoke  without 
Spilman's!  the  tobacco  "without 
a  bite  or  a  regret."  Its  cool,  mel- 
low fragrance  of  the  pure  tobacco 
certainly  does  make  the  outing 
a  real  pleasure. 


SPECIAL  VACATION  OFFKK.    Ifjour  dealer  will  not 
supply  you,  send  his  name  and  50c.  lor  a  40c.  can  of  Spilman  Mn- 
ture  and  a  25c.  tobacco  pouch,  prepaid.  Moneybaek  if  not  satisfied. 
l?£oz.  40c.;  3^oz.75c.:  ^lb  $1.65;  1  lb    *3.30prepaid 
Free,  booklet  "How  to  Smoke  a  Pipe  "      Write  for  it  today. 
E.   HOFFMAN   COMPANY,  Mfrs.,  184  Madison  Street,  (hieafo 
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I  Mamwl  bo  breast  the  streams  that  day; 

I  met    opposed,  withstood 
The  Northward  rivers  on  .their  way. 

My  heart  against  the  tloo.l 
My  heart  that  Strove  to  rise  and  reach. 
And  t'elt  the  love  of  altering  speech. 

Of  frontiers,  in  its  blood. 

But  oh.  the  unfolding  South'    the  burst 

Of  summer'      Oh  to  see 
Of  all  the  Southward  brooks  the  first ! 

The  traveling  heart  went  free 
With  endless  streams;    that  strife  was  Stopt. 
And  down  a  thousand  vales  I  dropt. 

I  flowed  to  Italy. 

(  '(tiller's  Weekly. 


Motherhood 
By  Ritii   Haumitt 

0  God.  I  know  his  sins  are  red. 
That  it  were  better  he  were  dead; 
But  was't  not  thou,  O  Lord,  who  said 
Out  of  thy  master  mercy:    "Tho 

Thy  sins  be  scarlet"  -even  so. 
And  his  are  scarlet.  Lord.   I  know — 
"They  shall  be  made  as  white  as  snow?" 

Then  hear  me — hear!   For.  oh.  I  pray 
Through  all  the  night  and  all  the  day 
Since  ever  that  he  went  away — 
Pray  as  I  seek  him  in  the  street 
Amid  the  myriad  tramping  feet 
Down  such  rough  roads,  and  even  ask 
Thy  favor  at  the  household  task; 
Yes,  pray  upon  my  weary  bed 
Until  the  gray  of  dawn  glows  red: 
Tho  none  may  guess'     0  Mighty  One. 
Father,  deal  gently  with  my  son! 

1  know  the  Law  thyself  didst  say. 
For  every  sin  some  soul  must  pay — 
But  I  recall  his  clinging  hands. 

His  tender  mouth,  his  big  eyes  wet 

With  tears,  it  seemed,  from  heavenly  lands: 

O  Lord,  he  is  my  baby  yet! 

So,  if  a  payment  there  must  be 

For  one  so  sweet  and  weak  as  he. 

Exact  it.  O  my  God,  from  me' 

—Tlie  Circle   (July). 


HOW 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

CATHARINE    WRIGHT    HELPED  HER 
BROTHERS 


Without  doubt  much  of  the  notable  success  of 
Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  is  due  to  the  sympathy, 
•devotion,  and  cooperation  of  their  sister  Miss  Cathar- 
ine Wright,  who  has  just  returned  with  them  from 
Europe.  Says  a  writer  in  Hampton's  Magazine 
(July): 

There  is  no  prettier  story  than  the  devotion  of  the 
members  of  the  Wright  family  each  to  the  other. 
There  were  five  children — four  boys  and  a  girl.  One 
of  the  boys  left  home  early  and  now  resides  in  Kansas. 
Another  became  a  bookkeeper  and  had  a  family  of  his 
own  to  look  after 

The  sister  fitted  herself  for  teaching  and  secured  a 
a  place  in  the  public  schools  of  Dayton.  Ohio.  Wilbur 
and  Orville  remained  at  home  with  their  parents  and 
this  sister.  About  the  time  the  two  brothers  got 
through  school  the  bicycle  craze  was  at  its  height  and 
they  engaged  in  bicycle-repairing  as  a  business. 

It  was  while  conducting  this  business  that  they  be- 
gan working  upon  a  machine  which  developed  into 
the  flying-machine  Their  original  idea  was  to  make  a 
toy.  a  sort  of  aerial  toboggan  upon  which  a  fellow 
•could  have  fun. 

They  constructed  a  plane  of  that  kind  and  found 
that  so  long  as  it  moved  forward  it  would  support 
them.  Then  the  idea  of  attaching  a  motor  to  it  and 
driving  it  forward  entered  their  minds. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period  in  their  careers  that 
the  aid  of  the  sister  was  sought.  She  had  taken  an 
interest  in  che  gliding-machine,  but  when  they  began 
talking  about  flying-machines  she  grew  enthusiastic. 
Right   away  Wilbur  and   Orville   Wright,    with   the 


1  Cent  Per  Meal 
Pays  Your  Fuel  Bill 


Write    for    FREE    Booklet. 

The  Kahn  Fireless  Cooker 

SENT  ANYWHERE  ON  TRIAL  AT  OUR   EXPENSE  AND    RISK 

Can  be  loaded  while  you  are  getting  breakfast 
with  a  full  course  dinner — -soup,  baked  fish, 
roast  meat  (beef,  lamb,  chicken,  pork,  or  game  of 
any  description),  three  vegetables  and  pudding. 

This  requires  only  jo  minutes'  preparation 
before  locking  up  the  Cooker,  after  which  it 
mav  be  left  three  hours  ox  fifteen. 

The  only  Fireless  Cooker  which  will  perfectly 
Roast.  Steam  and  Boil.  Tested  by  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  adopted  by  it.  Now  in  use  on  Battle  Ships  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  Endorsed  by  the  leading  Cooking- 
Schools.  Built  on  scientific  principles  and  pro- 
tected by  basic  L*.  S.  patents.  Compact.  No  space 
is  wasted.  Sanitary.  Large  Kettle,  large  Cas- 
serole, small  Casserole,  and  perforated  Rest — all 
made  of  agate  wear,  insuring  cleanliness. 

A  Good  First  Dinner  to  Try 

Roast  Lamb,  potatoes,  onions,  spinach,  rice  pud- 
ding. It  will  be  perfectly  cooked  —  hot  and  ready 
to  serve  upon  return  from  church,  or  theatre,  or 
calling,  or  shopping,  and  no  fire  needed  after  your 
breakfast  dishes  are  washed. 

People  who  go  hunting,  fishing,  camping  out,  yachting  or  automobiling  are  daily  contracting 
the  Kahn  Fireless  Cooker  habit. 

It  cooks  while  you  hunt,  fish,  sail,  swim  or  ride, — absolutely  with  no  fire  after  the  break- 
fast dishes  are  washed. 

Write  for   FREE  BOOKLET  and   15  Days'   FREE  TRIAL  OFFER! 

Don't  doubt !  Don't  say  it  can't  be  done  !  The  free  book  proves  that  it  can.  But  we  do 
not  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it.  We  offer  to  send  a  Kahn  Fireless  Cooker  on  absolute 
Free  Trial  for  15  DAYS  to  any  responsible  person.  Not  a  cent  of  security — nor  a  promise 
to  buy.  Just  your  word  that  you  will  give  it  a  test.  We  even  agree  to  pay  the  freight,  and 
will  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it.  A  postal  card  with  your  name  and  address 
sent  to  us  today  will  bring  you  the  book  free  by  return  mail.     Address, 

KAHN  FIRELESS  COOKER  COMPANY,  43  Congress  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SECTIONAL  VIEW,   SHOWING  POSITION 

OF   PARTS.    FOOD.    ETC..    INSIDE 

WHILE  COOKING. 


GRAVIES 

test  the  ability  of  a  cook. 
To    insure     success    use 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  and  many  other 
dishes  are  improved  by  its 
use.    Try  it! 

Shun  Substitutes. 

John  Duncan'i  Sons,  Agtt  ,  N.  Y. 


& 
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Good    nature    comes     from    erood 
health. 

Good    health    comes   from  proper 
food. 

Proper  food  for  babies  means 

Mellin's  Food 
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MOORE'S 

FOUNTAIN  PEN  and  w 


IT  writes  when  it  should,  instantly, 
always;  requires  no  shaking  But 
you  can't  get  a  single  diop  out  of 
it  when  the  ink  should  stay  inside. 
IT  WONT  LEAK.  TTia  construction 
positively  forbids.  Carry  :  upside  down 
or  any  way  you  please.  IT  WON'T 
LEAK,  because  it  can't.  No  possibility 
of  inky  fingers,  ink-stained  pockets  and 
clothes.  Let  your  dealer  show  it  to  you. 
Your  own  eye-sight  will  convince  you  at 
a  glance  that  Moore's  is  the  pen  that  you 
should  have.  If  he  does  not  sell  it,  send 
us  his  name  and  address  with  your  own, 
and  we  will  forward  him  an  assortment 
from  which  you  can  choose. 

Prices    $2.50    up.       Moore's     Midget, 
3-1/2"  long,  $2.50 


AMERICAN  FOUNTAIN  PEN  COMPANY 

170  DEVONSHIRE  ST.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


IRVING'S  WIZARD   PIPE 

Draft  ami  fire  below,  tobacco  above,  kept  dry  and  sweet  by  the 
rlsin?  heat.  Severest  testa  prove  principle  radically  new,  absolutely 
correct.     Antiseptic  wick  absorbs  all  the  moisture.     Nicotine  proof. 

No  Spilling  of  Fire,  Ashes  or  Tobacco 

3  Styles:  Str.orCvd  Sterna.   Style X,  $1.00; 

Style   O,    $1.50;    Style  XX,   Sterling  Silver 

mounted    in     leather   covered    case,    $2.00. 

French  Briar  Bowls,  Rubber  Stems.     Mailed 

with    1    dr,z.  cartridges   on   receipt  of   price. 

Wizard  Patent  Developing  Co.,  Inc. 

J)ept.  4,   135  W,    31st  Street,  New  York 

Liberal  terms  to  dealers 


Ironing  Made  Easy 

You  can  obtain  a  better  finish  on  your  fine  linen,  plain 
Clothes,  fiat  work  with  less  effort  and  expense,  in  one- 
fourth  the  time  required  by  the  old  method,  by 
using  the 


SimpiixIroner 


Heated  by  g&e  or  gasoline — 

1  cent  per  hour.  Where  we 

have  no   dealer  we    will 

"send    Ironer   on    30     Days' 

FREE  Trial.  Write  today  for  FREE 

I  Booklet  showing  different  sizes  and  styles. 

A9KRICAN  IROSINO  MACHINE  CO.,  W:t'.i  K.Lake  St., Chicago 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?* 


BU8SE  &  CO. 


With  a  Itiisse  llry  Hone  you  cnn 
in  10  second*  make  your  razor  edge 
equal  to  :i  biirber's.  Wei  hones  us- 
ually tnkehalfnn  hour  ofan expert. 
Busae'n  Honea  require  no  skill  ;  any- 
body can  use  them  ;  adnpteil  M 
either  plain  o.  safety  styles.  A 
gentleman  said,  "I  would  not  take 
$25  for  mine  if  1  could  nol  get 
smother  ;  have  used  i  t  5  years  and 
my  razor  is  as  good  as  new." 

SI.OO  PREPAID 

Costa    nothing   if   not    satisfactory. 
.VJ7  \V:iIiiii(  St.,   rinclnnnti,  O 


laid  of  their  sister,  took  up  the  serious  study  of  aero 
|  nautics. 

They  read  everything  printed  on  the  subject,  the 
sister  ordering  the  books  for  them  a^  they  learned  of 
the  volumes  that  had  appeared.  They  did  not  be- 
lieve everything  they  read  in  the  books,  and  that  was 
their  salvation,  in  a  sense. 

Miss  Wright  made  the  calculations  and  her  brothers 
made  the  experiments.  The  three  worked  together. 
Before  any  demonstration  was  made,  before  her 
brothers  had  tested  the  machine  they  were  building, 
Miss  Wright  knew  that  it  was  possible  for  man  to  fly. 

She  was  the  first  woman  in  the  world  to  know  it 
positively.  She  knew  it  because  she  herself  had  made 
the  calculations.  She  was  willing  to  stake  what  little 
money  she  had  saved  from  her  salary  as  a  school 
teacher,  along  with  the  smaller  amount  her  brothers 
had  saved,  upon  the  outcome  of  the  device  to  be 
made  according  to  her  calculations.  She  staked 
it  and  she  won. 

When  the  machine  was  completed  and  was  found 
to  be  a  success  and  it  became  desirable  to  get  in 
touch  with  the  nations  of  the  world  it  was  Catharine 
Wright  who  brought  the  aeroplane  to  the  attention 
of  the  men  who  would  have  to  be  dealt  with.  The 
letters  which  the  representatives  of  foreign  Govern- 
ments received  w,ere  written  by  this  woman  in  the 
name  of  her  brothers. 

All  this  time  Miss  Wright  was  going  daily  to  the  ■ 
schoolroom.  Even  their  neighbors  did  not  know  she 
took  any  interest  in  the  rlying-machine.  They  knew  j 
that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Wrights  to  be  devoted 
to  one  another,  but  they  did  not  know  that  this 
patient  schoo'-teacher  had  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
the  air  and  that  she  had  been  in  correspondence  with 
Governments  carrying  on  the  promotion  end  of  the 
flying-machine. 

Even  after  the  Wri  ;ht  aeroplane  had  become 
famous  and  her  brothers  were  demonstrating  it  to  the 
world  Miss  Wright  continued  her  occupation  of 
teaching.  It  wa;  not  until  Orville  Wright  met  with 
the  accident  at  Fort  Myer  which  came  near  costing 
him  his  life  that  she  gave  up  her  position  and  hastened 
to  him.  She  remained  until  he  was  able  to  travel, 
took  him  home,  nursed  him  to  health,  and  accom- 
panied him  on  his  recent  trip  to  France. 

Miss  Wright  has  always  been  modest  and  retiring. 
In  the  schoolroom  she  was  popular,  despite  the  fact 
she  was  exacting.  She  is  one  woman  who  has  proved 
that  she  could  keen  a  secret. 


Educate 

Your  Child 

at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 
CALVERT    SCHOOL,  Inc. 

Established   1897 

Daily  lessons  and  detailed  in- 
struction —  the  same  as  given 
to  our  pupils  in  the  school's  own 
class  rooms  —  with  books  and 
materials,  by  means  of  which 
children  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age  may  be  educated  at  home  by  parents,  teachers 
or  grvernesses  according  to  the  best  modern  methods 
and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  school  with 
a  national  reputation  for  training  young  children.  For 
catalogue  and  sample  lessons  address 

V.  M.  HILLYER,  Headmaster 
10  Chase  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 
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We  nienn  a  llaus  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  that  ideal  assistant  always 
ready  to  quickly  make  100  copies  from 
pen-written  and  50  copies  from  type- 
written ongind.  Complete  Duplica- 
tor, cap  size  d»(-  f\f\  prints  8\'x 
13in  )costs  «P«J.  VV/Rutwedon't 
want  your  money  until  voj  aresat* 
laned,  so  if  interested  just  write  us 
to  send  it  on  10  Days'  Trial,  with- 
out Deposit.  That's  fair  enough  isn't  it?  Then  send  to-day  The  Kelix 
P.  Daus  Duplicator  Company,  Daus  Bldg  ,  111  John  Street.  New  York. 

Save  Your  Old  Safety  Razor  Blades ! 

Give  your  new  ones  a  true,  velvety,  keen-cutting 
edge  by  a  moment's  stropping  with  the  Ideal 
HoMer.  lint  don't  buy  nnj  more  new  3  hole 
hlailo  !  A  few  seconds  will  give  discarded  ones  new 
life— make  them  better  than  new.  Thirty  days'  trial! 
Money  back  If  not  satisfied!  Packed  in  traveling 
case,  postpaid.  $1.  IDEAL     llol.DI  It     CO. 

Box  1«         Canton,  Ohio 


FREE  BOOK  ON  DEVELOPERS 

with  every  order  of 

ENSIGN  FILMS 

Hauff  Developers, 
Imperial  Hates  Sussex  Paper 

Free  catalogue  on  request 

G.OENNERT   Dcpt.18 

NEW  YORK.  24-26  E.  13th  SU 
CHICAGO,  20-24  State  St. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Legitimate.  —  The  Client-  "I  thought  you  left 
word  in  your  office  that  you  were  out  on  important 
legal  business?" 

The  Counselor — "Just  so.  This  ball -game  seems 
to  be  highly  important,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is 
perfectly  legal." — Chicapo  News. 


Generally. — "Please,  sir,"  said  the  office  boy, 
"  me  gran'mudder's  dead,  an'  I  want  de  afternoon  off." 

"Johnny,"  exclaimed  his  employer,  severely,  "do 
you  know  where  little  boys  go  who  tell  lies?" 

"Yes,  sir;  to  de  ball-game,"  replied  Johnny, 
unblushingly. — Philadelphia  Record. 


^WE  SHIP  on  APPROVAL 

ilhout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay    the    freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1909  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  ftsSS 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  ..SRSTSJ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

"We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 

Ti  res,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 

.    repairs    and    sundries    at    half  usual  prices. 

Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer 

MEAD    CYCLE    CO..  bept.  Q273  CHICAGO 

Our  readers  are 


An  Effective  Argument. — "Why  worry  about 
the  children?  " 

"  I  can't  help  it." 

"But,  my  dear,  you  are  hurting  your  game  of 
bridge."  —  Kansas  City  Journal. 

A  Shade  of  Difference. — Wife— "  You're  a  dif- 
ferent man  to  my  first  husband." 

Husband — "Yes,  I  am,  thank  goodness.  I  am 
alive:    he*s  dead."  —  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

Case  For  a  Desperate  Remedy,  The  I'kih  d 
Mother — "  This  boy  do  grow  more  like  'is  father  every 
day." 

The  Neighbor — "Do  'e,  pure  dear?  And  'ave 
you  tried  everything?" — Sketch. 


TYPEWRITERS  ...L«. 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sole  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  Jjf  to  *4  M'fVs  Priees,  allowing  Rental 
to  Apply  on  Priee.  Shipped  with  privilege  o* 
examination.  CS^ Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  Emporium, 9->94  Lake  St*,Chiea(0 


Tricycles  for  Cripples 

and 

Chairs  for 
Invalids 

Complete  catalog 
sent  on  request.     Write  for  it  today. 

W0RTHINGT0N  CO.,  205  Cedar  St.,  Elyria,  Ohio 

TO    TRAN    ATLANTIC    TOURIST^ 

"The  Traveler's  Handbook"  is  just  what  von  will  need. 
Full  of  hints.  $1.00  net;  >y  mail  $1.10.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Jompany,  44-CO  East  23d  Street.   >Jew  York. 

CASH  FOR  BACK  NUMBERS 

OF  LITERARY  DIGEST 

for  any  numbers  in  Volumes  i  and  ^.andforvvhole 
numbers  28,  29,  30,  32,  33,  37,66,  73,80,  ill,  118, 


120,  and  990.  and  for  semi-annual  indexes,  1,  2, 

3,  4.  5,  16,  18.  20,  24,  26,  27  and  28,  returned  to 

Poor  Old  Jersey.—"  Here's  a  New-Jersey  man  who     us  at  once)  postpaid,  in  good   condition,  we  will 

says  he's  happier  in  jail  than  out.''  pay  ten  cents  a  copy  or  credit  the  amount  on 

"Probably  true.      But   why  doesn't  he  try  moving     subscription.         FUNK  &  Wac.NALLS  COMPANY. 

to  some  other  State?"— ('lev. eland  Lead*  44-60    East    23rd    Street,  New    York 

assea  to  mention  -ihk  literary  digest  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Special  Notice 

Regarding  Change  of  Date 

August  Financial 
Issue 

Owing  to  the  Julv  }  I  issue  being 
our  "ANNUAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL NUMBER  it  has 
been  necessary  to  change  the  date 
of  the  August  Department 

Investments  and  Finance* 

to 

July  Twenty-Fourth 

So  large  a  portion  of  our  sub- 
scribers are  interested  in  our 
financial  issues,  and  are  accus- 
tomed to  expect  them  in  the  last 
issue  of  each  month,  that  we  take 
this  opportunity  of  directing 
their  attention  to  the  above 
change  for  this  month  only. 

Thejiterary  Digest 


Choosing  A  School 

At  this  season  of  the  year  many  readers 
of  The  Literary  Digest  are  considering 
the  all-important  question  :  "What  School 
Next  Fall?" 

It  is  a  subject  requiring  careful  thought, 
and  accurate  information  is  of  vital 
importance. 

We  shall  publish  on  July  3  1st  the 

Annual  Educational 
Number 

of  The  Literary   Digest. 

It  will  contain  the  announcements  of 
the  best  private  schools. 

There  will  be  special  articles  on  impor- 
tant educational  topics  with  many  valuable 
suggestions  to  parents  having  children  to 
enter  in  schools  next  Fall. 

All  schools  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
their  catalogues  upon  request  and  answer 
all  questions.  If  vou  do  not  find  among  our 
announcements  just  the  school  vou  desire, 
or  if  you  desire  special  information  on  the 
school  question,  don't  hesitate  to  write  us 
for  additional  suggestions. 

Address  School  Department. 

Thejiterary  Digest 


A  Youthful  Reasoner. — A  teacher  in  a  midland 
town  in  England  is  note.],  says  a  writer  in  .1/.  A.  P., 
for  his  patriotic  fervor.  One  day  in  class,  while  in  a 
particularly  uplifted  mood,  he  turned  to  one  of  his 
pupils,  an  average  English  boy  of  twelve. 

"Now,  Tommy."  said  he,  "tell  us  what  you  would 
think  if  you  saw  the  Union  Jack  waving  proudly 
over  the  field  of  battle." 

"  I  should  think."  replied  Tommy,  "  that  the  wind 
was  blowing." — Youth's  I  ompanion. 


The  Charge  of  the  Fright  Brigade.  —  It  required 

,5.000  London  policemen  to  check  the  latest  attempt 
of  the  suffragettes  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons. 
— Nevis  Item. 

Art'  a  square, 

Art'  a  square, 

Arf  a  square  onward, 

Inter  th'  jaws  of  jail 

Strode  th'  two  'underedl 
Bobbies  to  right  of  'em, 
Hobbies  to  left  of  'cm. 
Bobbies  in  front  of  'em, 

Bustled  an'  blundered. 
Inter  th'  jaws  o'  jail, 
Inter  ol'  Hollowell, 

Strode  th'  two  'undered! 

Stormed  at  with  'oot  an'  yell, 
Bravely  they  fit  ami  fell; 
Inter  ol'  Hollowell. 

Strode  th'  two  'undered! 
They  didn't  reason  why, 
But  let  their  dippers  fly 
Closin'  a  Bobby's  eye — 

While  th'  world  wondered. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Trioks  in  all  Trades.  Stranger — "  Zum  Don- 
nerwetter,  now  you  have  cut  my  chin  a  second  time! 
If  you  can't  shave  better  than  that  you  will  lose  all 
your  customers  pretty  quick." 

Barber's  Apprentice — "Not  at  all!  I  am  not 
allowed  to  shave  the  regular  customers  yet.  I  only 
shave  strangers!" — Tit-Bits. 


Incomprehensible. — At  a  baseball  game  in 
Chicago  the  gatekeeper  hurried  to  Comisky,  leader  of 
the  White  Sox,  and  said: 

"Umpire  Hurst  is  here  with  two  friends.     Shall  I 


pass   em  in  > 

"An  umpire  with   two   friends!"  gasped  Comisky. 
"  Sure!  " — Everybody  s. 


Negro  Lingo. — Senator  Taylor  of  Tennessee  tells 
of  an  old  negro  whose  worthless  son  was  married 
secretly.  The  old  man  heard  of  it  and  asked  the  boy 
if  he  was  married.  "  I  ain't  sayin'  I  ain't,"  the  boy 
replied.  "Now,  you  Rastus,"  stormed  the  old  man, 
"I  ain't  askin'  you  is  you  ain't;  I  is  askin'  you 
ain't  you  is." — Troy  Times. 


Breakfast  a  la  Mode. — "John,  I  believe  the  new 
girl  has  stolen  the  whisk-broom;  I  left  it  on  the  dining- 
room  table  last  night." 

"  I  guess  the  joke's  on  me,  Mary;  it  was  not  quite 
light  when  I  got  up  this  morning  and  I  thought  you 
had  left  a  shredded-wheat  biscuit  out  for  my  break- 
fast."— Houston  Post. 


Our  Public  Schools. — School-Teacher — "Who 
can  make  a  sentence  using  the  word  'indisposition?'" 

Tough  Pupil  (assuming  a  pugilistic  pose) — "When 
youse  wants  to  fight  youse  stand  in  dis  position!" — 
Town  Topics. 


So  Say  We  All. — Sociologist — "Do  you  have 
much  trouble  keeping  down  expenses?" 

The  Toiler — "Not  so  much  as  keeping  up  the 
revenue. "--Milwaukee   Journal. 


Identified. — Sunday-School  Superintendent — 
"  Elsie,  can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  epistles?" 

Little  Elsie — "  I  guess  they  were  the  wives  of  the 
apostles." — Chicago  News. 


The  kind  with  the 
natural  flavor  of 
the  tomato — keeps 

after  it  is  opened. 

5lue|abel 

IxETCHUP 

Made  from  luscious,  red-ripe 
tomatoes  —  the  pick  of  the 
crop,  and  contains  only  those 
ingredients 

Recognized  and  Endorsed  by  the 

U.  S.  Government 

Every  one  of  our  products  is, 
and  always  has  been 

Pure  and  Unadulterated 

The  Food  Law  has  made  necessary  no 
change  in  either  our  formulas  or  labels. 

Not  only  our  ketchup  but  all  our 
products — soups,  canned  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  meats,  jams,  jellies,  pre- 
serves, etc. — are  the  acknowledged 
standard  of  purity  and  delicious  flavor. 

INSIST  UPON  GOODS 
BEARING  OUR  NAME 

Visitors  always  welcome  to  every  part  of  our 
kitchens  and  factory 

Send  for  our  free  booklet  "  Original  Menus  " 

CURTICE  BROTHERS  CO. 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Special  Bargains  in 

Summer  Reading 


w 


Rattling  Cood   Fiction 
Full  of  Snap  and  Vigor 

E  offer  below  a  limited  number  of  high-class  books  for  Sum- 
mer Reading  at  greatly  reduced  prices.     In  some  instances 


All  perfect 
Bocks  —  clean 
and  unhurt. 


there  are  only  a  few  copies  to  be  had;  quick  action  is  desirable.  If  your  order  amounts  to  $5.00 
or  over,  we  will  allow  you  an  additional  10 per  cent,  discount.  The  books  are  all  sent  postpaid. 
Sign  and  mail  coupon  with  remittance,  noting  titles  of  books  wanted. 


Copies 


10 


15 


13 


12 


15 


10 


11 


20 


15 


14 


18 


15 


16 


19 


SAMANTHA  AT  THE  WORLD'S 
FAIR.  By  Marietta  Holley.  Il- 
lustrated, half  leather 

SAMANTHA  IN  EUROPE.  By  Ma- 
rietta Holley.  Illustrated,  half 
leather 

TARRY  THOU  TILL  I  COME.     A 

historical  novel  dealing  with 
events  from  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
cifixion to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  By  George  Croly. 
Cloth 

THE  WIT  OF  WOMEN.  A  collec- 
tion of  humorous  sayings,  anec- 
dotes, etc.  By  Kate  Sanborn. 
A  beautiful  book.    i2mo,  Cloth. 

FOR  CHARLIE'S  SAKE.  Sixteen 
poems.  By  John  Palmer  Wil- 
liamson   

NATHAN  HALE,  the  Ideal  Pa- 
ikiot.  By  William  Ordway 
Partridge.    Cloth 

KULOSKAP,  THE  MASTER.  In- 
dian legends.  By  Charles  God- 
frey Leland  and  John  Dyneley 
Prince.    Cloth 

SWEET  CICELY,  or  Josiah  as  a 
Politician.  By  Marietta  Hol- 
ley.   Cloth 

LETTERS  FROM  HELL.  Supposed 
letters  written  by  a  man  of  the 
world  in  hell  to  those  on  earth. 
Cloth 

LETTERS  FROM  HEAVEN.  Sup- 
posed letters  written  by  a  mother 
in  heaven  to  her  son  on  earth. 
Cloth 

A  PECULIAR  PEOPLE,  THE  D0UK- 
HOBORS.  By  Avlmer  Maude. 
Cloth 

MRS.  MAYBRICK'S  OWN  STORY. 

Fifteen  years  in  an  English  pri- 
son.   Cloth 

UNDER   MY    OWN    ROOF.     The 

story  of  the  acquisition  of  a 
home  and  a  husband.  By  Adel- 
aide L.  Rouse.      Cloth 

THE  NEEDLE'S  EYE.  A  dramatic 
story  of  a  poor  boy  who  rose  to 
wealth  and  became  a  philan- 
thropist. By  Florence  Morse 
Kingsley.     Cloth 

DANIEL  EVERTON.  A  love  story 
laid  in  the  Philippines.  By  Is- 
rael Putnam.     Cloth 

TTTLEBAT  TITMOUSE.  Illustra- 
ted edition  of  this  famous  novel. 
By  Dr.  Samuel  Warren.   Cloth. 

THE  SEARCHERS.  After  Love, 
Truth,  Sin.  A  Storv.  By 
Margaretta  Bryde.    Cloth 

THE  SUMMIT  HOUSE  MYSTERY. 

A  story  of  tragic  intensity.  By 
Lilly  Dougall.    Cloth 

IN  LONDON  TOWN.  By  F  Ber- 
keley Smith.  The  latest  of  this 
popular  auther's  books,  illustra- 
ted along  the  same  lines  as  his 
Paris  books.  Cloth,  profusely 
illustrated 


Regular 
Price 


Special 

Bargain 

Price 


S4.00  :$1.95 
4.00  !   1.95 


1.40 


1.00 

1.00 
1.50 

1.20 

1.20 


.92 


1.50 

.52 

1.00 

.38 

1.00 

.42 

2.00 

.98 

2.00 

.98 

.61 

.61 
.52 
.52 

.46 


Copies 

on 
Hand 


13 


12 


11 


1.50 

.58 

1.20 

.46 

1.50 

.50 

1.50 

.58 

1.50 

.52 

1.65 

.90 

8 

9 

11 

15 
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THE  LITTLE  VANITIES  OF  MRS. 
WHITTAKER.  A  captivating 
story.  By  John  Strange  Winter 
Cloth 

PARISIANS  OUT  OF  DOORS.    By 

F.  Berkeley  Smith.  Oneofthe 
most  popular  books  of  the  day. 
umo,  cloth;  water-color  frontis- 
piece by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
and  numerous  drawings  and  en- 
gravings by  the  author 

THE  REAL  LATIN  QUARTER.  By 

F.  Berkeley  Smith.  Racy 
Sketches  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ters of  the  famous  Bohemia  of 
Paris.  loodrawings  and  sketches 
by  the  author.  Two  carica- 
tures in  color  by  the  French 
artist  Sancha,  and  water-color 
frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith.     i2ino,  cloth,  205  pages. 

SAMANTHA    VS.    JOSIAH.        A 

companion  to  "Samantha  in 
Europe  "  being  the  story  of  a 
borrowed  automobile  and  what 
came  of  it.  Comic  illustrations 
by  Bart  Haley.  i2mo,  cloth, 
400  pages 

HOW  PARIS  AMUSES  ITSELF.   By 

F.  Berkeley  Smith.  This  jolly 
and  handsome  book  is  the  very 
incarnation  of  that  spirit  of 
amusement  which  reigns  su- 
preme in  the  capital  of  the 
world's  fun.  135  illustrations— 
six  in  colors — sixteen  full-page 
half-tone  inserts— 58  full-page 
text  drawings  —  55  half-page 
and  smaller  text  drawings  by 
the  authors  and  other  French 
artists,  umo,  cloth,  illumin- 
ated cover.     334  pages 

CHARLOTTE  TEMPLE.  By  Su- 
sanna H.  Rcwson.  Biographi- 
cal and  Historical.  i2mo,  259 
pages 

THE  MARQUISE'S  MILLIONS.    By 

Frances  Aymar  Matthews.  A 
bright  entertaining  novel.  i2mo. 

THE  PRINCESS  CYNTHIA  and  her 

wooing  by  a  brave  knight,  Sir 
Palemedes.     Cloth 

THE  BLACK  CAT  CLUB.  Studies 
in  Darkey  Society.  By  James 
D.  r.arrothers.  .  -^ 

THE  SONS  OF  GtoRY.  By  Adolfo 
Padovan.  A  study  of  genius  as 
manifested  in  the  world's  great- 
est poets,  artists,  philosophers, 
scientists  and  explorers 

CAPTAIN  JINKS,  HERO.  A  keen 
satire  on  war  in  which  the  paral- 
lel between  savagery  and  sol- 
diery is  unerringly  drawn.  By 
Ernest  H.  Crosby 

THINGS   SEEN    IN   MOROCCO. 

Fascinating  sketches  by  A.  J. 
Dawson.  Abundantly  illustrated 

IN  DARKEST  ENGLAND  AND  THE 
WAY  OUT.  A  study  of  the  crimi- 
nal classes.  By  Arthur  Mac- 
Donald 


Regular 
Price 


$1.10 


1.65 


Special 

Bargain 

Price 


1.33 


1.50 


1.65 

1.25 
1.00 
1.20 
1.00 

1.50 

1.50 
2.50 

2.00 


SUMMER  READING— BARGAIN  SALE 


Funk  &  Wacnalis  Company,  New  York. 

Enclosed  find  $ for  which  send  me 


THme 


r>7-i--y 


City 


''  Fill  in  the  n;ime  of  books  wanted,  with  bargain  sale  price  as  shown  in  the 
column  to  tti>-  riKht. 


Send  remittance 
invariably  with 
every  order,  and 
the  book  or 
books  selected 
will  be  sent  post- 
paid by  return 
mail. 


$  .46 


.90 


.80 


.90 


.90 

.47 
.41 

.48 
.41 

.56 

.56 
1.49 

.98 


A  Rarity. — This  story  is  told  of  the  great  Brooklyn 
preacher:  Some  would-be  wag  sent  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  a  letter,  containing  on  a  sheet  of  paper  only 
the  words,  "April  Fool."  Mr.  Beecher  opened  it, 
and  then  a  delighted  smile  beamed  over  his  face  as 
he  exclaimed:  "Well!  I've  often  heard  of  a  man 
writing  a  letter  and  forgetting  to  sign  it,  but  this  is. 
the  first  case  of  a  man  signing  his  name  and  forgetting 
to  write  the  letter." — United  Presbyterian. 

Higher  Education.— The  absent-minded  pro- 
fessor returned  home  one  evening,  and,  after  ringing 
his  front  doorbell  for  some  time  to  no  effect,  heard 
the  maid's  voice  from  the  second-story  window, 
"The  professor  is  not  in." 

"All  right,"  quietly  answered  the  professor;  "I'll 
call  again."  And  he  hobbled  down  the  stone  steps. 
— Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Would  Account  For  It.— O'Shea— " 'Tissthrange 
we  never  hear  any  more  about  that  famous  Fillypino, 
Aggynaldo; — I  wonder  what  become  iv  him?" 

Mulcahy — "  I'll  bet  ye  they  ilicted  him  vice- 
prisident  iv  th'  Fillypines!" — Illustrated  Sunday 
Magazine. 

The  Arm  That  Failed.— Madge— "  I  was  sitting 
in  the  hammock  with  that  young  man,  and  he  let 
me  fall  out." 

Majorie — "Was  he  so  clumsy?" 

Madge — "No,  so  modest." — Town  Topics. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

July  3 — Successful  tests  of  Maxim's  gun-silencer  are 
made  before  German  officials. 

July  7. — President  Gomez  signs  the  Cuban  Lotterv 
Bill. 

July  9. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  adopts 
a  resolution  asking  the  Government  to  call  a  con- 
ference of  the  Powers  in  order  to  obtain  an  agree- 
ment for  tariff  reductions. 

Domestic 

Washington" 

July  2. — The  Senate  adopts  the  Corporation  Tax 
Amendment  to  the  Tariff  Bill  by  a  vote  of  60 
to  11. 

July  3. — The  Senate  adopts  the  maximum  and 
minimum  section  of  the  Tariff  Bill. 

President  Taft  and   his  family   leave   Washington 
for  their  summer  home  at  Beverly,  Mass. 

July  4. — The  Senate  Finance  Committee  decides 
to  retain  the  section  of  the  Tariff  Bill  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  customs  court. 

July  5. — The  Senate  adopts  by  a  unanimous  vote 
a  resolution  submitting  to  the  States  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  an  income  tax. 

July  7. — The  Senate  rejects  Senator  Bailey's  Income 
Tax  Amendment  to  the  Tariff  Bill,  but  accepts 
an  amendment  striking  out  the  exemption  of 
holding  companies  from  the  corporation  tax 
measure  and  adopts  the  Finance  Committee's 
provision  for  a  customs  court. 

July  9. — The  Conference  Committees  from  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  hold  their  first  meeting  after 
an  interview  between  President  Taft  and  Senator 
Aldrich. 

General 

July  2. — Orville  Wright's  aeroplane  is  badly  dam- 
aged at  Fort  Meyer. 

July  3. — The  conviction  of  the  eight  Reeifoot  Lake 
Nightriders  is  reversed  by  the  Tennessee  Su- 
preme Court,  and  the  cases  are  remanded  for 
new  trials. 

July  5. — Governor  Hughes  and  Seth  Low  are  the 
principal  speakers  at  the  beginning  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Champlain  tercentenary  at  Crown 
Point. 
President  Taft  takes  part  ir  the  celebration  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

July  6. — President  Taft,  Ambassador  Bryce  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ambassador  Jusserand  of 
France,  in  speaking  at  the  Champlain  celebra- 
tion at  Ticonderoga,  pledge  themselves  to  a 
policy  of  peace. 

July  7. — In  an  address  at  Paducah,  Ky.,  Attorney- 
General  Wickersham  advocates  the  passage  of 
alawbj  Congress  providing  for  nationally  created 
corporations  to  carry  on  interstate  commerce. 

July  9. — The  Champlain  tercentenary  celebration 
closes. 
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u><     i't     words,    the     Ku 
Dicilonarj  Isconsulwd  as  arbiter 
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WftguAlla    standard 


tsr"/ii.;i(H:  n  desiring  prompt  answers  will  be  <><- 
muaated  o»i  prepaying  postage. 

"G.   O.    P.."    Hunts,   La— The   Funk    &   Wagnalls 
Company  can  supply  the  book  you  desire,  an  Eng 
lish  translation  ot  Fenelon's  ".Telemachus,     for  the 

sum  of  >  -■  15 

"A  I  S  "  Boston.  Mass.  "Which  of  these  forms 
is  correct:  What  did  you  say  his  name  is_  (or 
;"  "Please  state  which  is  correct:  'Three 
hundred  dollars  was  spent,'  or  Three  hundred  dol- 
lar; aw  spent '  ?  " 

By  what  is  called  tlie  attraction  of  tenses,  the  re- 
quirement is.  as  a  rule,  that  the  tense  of  the  depend- 
ent verb  shall  be  present  when  that  of  the  principal 
verb  is  present,  and  past  when  that  of  the  principal 
verb  is  past.  But  there  is  one  notable  exception, 
that  when  the  dependent  sentence  states  a  fact  that 
is  unchanging  or  universal,  the  present  tense  is  re- 
tained. (In  this  case  it  states  a  particular  fact 
which  remains  unchanged,  hence  we  would  say, 
What  did  you  say  his  name  is? 

The  choice  of  a  singular  or  plural  verb  in  cases 
where  either  form  would  be  proper  is  often  influ- 
enced by  the  writer's  way  of  looking  at  the  subject. 
However,  a  multiple,  or  a  sum  or  collection  of  units, 
is  viewed  as  a  singular  and  should  be  so  used.  "That 
hundred  dollars  is  here"  is  correct  when  the  amount 
is  viewed  as  one  sum.  When  the  separate  coins  are 
referred  to,  the  expression  is  plural;  as,  "Those  hun- 
dred dollars  were  all  coined  last  year."  Hence  we 
would  say,  "Three  hundred  dollars  was  spent." 

C    H.   P .,"   Davenport.   la. — (i)  The  expression 
used  in  The  Literary   Digest    "And  between  each 

irrelevant  question,"  is  good  usage,  because  between, 
tho  strictly  applicable  to  only  two  things,  may  be 
understood  as  including  cases  in  which  a  number  of 
things  are  discriminated  collectively  as  two  wholes, 
or  as  taken  in  pairs,  or  in  which  one  thing  is  set  off  as 
against  a  number  of  others.  Each  means  "every  one 
of  any  number  or  aggregation  considered  individ 
ually,  or  as  having  a  character  and  relations  in  com- 
mon with  the  others  while  yet  having  a  position  and 
peculiarities  of  Us  own" 

(2)  In  regard  to  the  expression  "No  gentleman 
or  lady  will  allow  .  .  .  name  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  scurrilous  attack,"  see  the  word  thon  on 
page  1877,  col.  1,  of  the  Standard  Dictionary.  This 
term  will  enable  you  to  fill  in  the  blank  in  the  sen- 
tence submitted.  Another  method  is  by  using  "his 
or  her."  The  word  thon  has  been  before  the  public 
nearly  fifteen  years. 

(3)  As  to  the  expression  "Outside  the  Governor 
and  his  staff."  the  words  "outside  of"  are  used  col- 
loquially and  mean  "exclusive  of;  besides";  as, 
"outside  of  his  secretary,  no  one  knew  his  views." 
Such  colloquialisms  are  not  desirable,  but  it  is  the 
province  of  the  lexicographer  to  record  usage  rather 
than  to  create  it.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  stigma- 
tise s«ch  forms  as  colloquial,  slang,  or  vulgar  as  the 
case  may  be.  Often  that  which  was  slang  yesterday 
is  colloquial  to-day  and  passes  as  good  English 
to-morrow. 

"  W.  M  M  ."  Columbus,  Ohio. — Concerning  the  use 
of  a  plural  or  singular  verb  in  the  sentence  sub- 
mitted, grammarians  do  not  a  Tree  :  Smith's  "New 
Grammar."  page  103,  says  that  "years"  when  ex- 
pressing a  single  period  of  time  is  in  reality  singular; 
as,  "Every  hundred  years  constitutes  a  century" 
Murray's  "English  Grammar"  adopts  the  same 
view;  Goold  Brown,  however,  disputes  this,  in 
his  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars,"  by  giving  the 
following  example:  "A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 
are  but  as  yesterday."  There  is  authority  for  both 
uses.  The  sentence  might  be  judged  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  use  of  a  neuter  verb  (are)  between  two 
nouns,  one  plural  and  the  other  singular,  and  the 
one  with  which  it  really  agrees  will  determine  the 
number.  Goold  Brown  states:  "A  neuter  or  a  pas- 
sive verb  between  two  nominatives  should  be  made 
to  agree  with  that  which  precedes  it;  as,  '  Words  are 
wind,'  except  when  the  terms  are  transposed  and  the 
proper  subject  is  put  after  the  verb  by  question  or 
hyperbaton."  As  no  question  is  asked,  nor  any 
figure  of  speech  used,  it  could  be  judged  from  the 
foregoing  that  "John  Smith's  18  years  of  experience 
are  a  guaranty"  is  the  correct  form  of  the  sentence. 


Arrow  Collar 


because  of  its  specially  woven  shrunk  fabric  and  its  graduated 
cut-out  interlinings,  NEITHER  SHRINKS  NOR 
CRACKS.  15c.  each  —  2  for  25c. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Company,  Makers,  463  River  Street.  Troy,  N.  Y.  Booklet  on  request 
Arrow    Cuffs,    25c.    a    pair.      In    Canada,    35c.      Collars,    3    for   50c.  in   Canada 


Travel  and  Pesort  Directory 


A  NEW  WORLD  CRUISE  1 


arranged  by  the   Hamburg-American  Line, 

S.  S.  BLTJECHER 
leaving  New  York,  January  22, 1910.    80  days 
—$350  up.    Write  for  literature. 

HAMBflRG- AMERICAN  LINE.  45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SOUTH  AMERICA 


The  Traveler's   Handbook 
for  Transatlantic  Tourists 

By  JOSEPHINE  T0Z1ER 

A  practical  book  prepared  on  new  lines  for  travelers 
in  the  eastern  hemisphere  Full  of  suggestions  with 
regard  to  such  perplexing  matters  as  shopping,  hotels, 
tips,  foreign  usages,  etiquette,  and  many  other  details 
of  comfort  and  convenience. 

i2mo.     Price,  $1.00  net 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


How  Pa.ris  Amuses  Itself 

A  captiva»ing  picture  of  the  merry  spirit,  the  sparkle,  the 
color,  the  throb  of  the  gayest  of  all  cities  By  F.  Berke- 
ley Smith.  Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs, 
drawings  by  the  author,  and  water  color  drawings  by 
eminent  French  artists  and  caricaturists.  i2mo,  Clotn, 
$1.50. 

"  It  is  a  fascinating  book  which  those  who  know  Paris 
and  those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  making  its  acquaintance 
in  the  future  will  alike  abundantly  enjoy." — I'liiladrl- 
l>hia  Public  Ledger. 

FUNK   <a   WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 


Richelieu  &Ontario 
Navigation  Co. 


SEVASTOPOL 

^&  and  other  Military  Talcs 

The  Morning  Leader,  London  :  "  No  other  modern 
book  approaches  '  Sevastopol '  in  the  completeness  and 
directness  with  which  it  unveils  the  realities  of  war. 
The  strongest  meat  Kipling  can  provide  is  milk  beside 
Count  Tolstoy's  sketches  of  war   ' 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 


i2mo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 
New  York  and  London 


SHOOTING   THE  RAPIDS 


NIAGARA  TO  THE  SEA 

Through  the  Venetian  Scenery  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  the  exciting  descent  of  all  the  marvelous 
Kapids  and  the  historic  Associations  of  Old  Quebec 
(America's  Gibraltar)  Ihenee  to  the  incomparable 
Saguenay  River,  with  its  majestic  (apes.  "Trinity" 
and    "Eternity."      Send  ec.   postage  for  illustrated 

THOS.  HENRY,  Traffic  Manager 
l»ci>n  i(  in  ■  11 1    ••!>"  Montreal,  Canada 


AROUND  THE  WORLD  CRUISES 

By  S.  S.  Cleveland,  ls.000  tons,  brand  new.  Oct.  16.  "09, 
from  N.  V..  and  Feb.  5.  '10.  from  'Frisco  $<iSO  and  up. 
18th  Annual  Orient  Cruise,  Feb.  5,  '10.  *loi»  up. 
bv  Lloyd  S.  S.  "Grosser  Kurfuerst,"  73  day?,  including 
24  days  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,   Times  Bldg.,    New   York 
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"Twice  as  many  people  travel 
under  escort  around  the  World 
with  the  Collver  Tours  as  with 
those  of  any  other  company, 
without  exception." 


23L*,. 


~mr? 


And  yet  the  Collver 
tours  have  always  rep- 
resented the  greatest 
luxury  in  travel,  in 
small,  select  parties 
only. 

The  fact  quoted  above 
•fgj  was  stated  by  three 
Sis  transportation  men  in- 
dependently of  each 
other,  each  of  whom  is 
in  a  position  to  know 
absolutely  of  what  he 

speaks. 

Tours  of  from  four  to  twelve  months' 
duration. 

Novel  and  thorough  itineraries. 

Send  for  the  Collver   Book. 

COLLVER     TOURS    COMPANY 

424  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass. 

"Robert  Fulton" 

' '  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  '  'Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St.,  N.Y.,  8:40  A.  M. 
Southbound,   leave  Albany,  fe:30  A.  M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier 


Hoi  mi  iim:  WORLD.    Four,  live 

and    six    months'    journeys,    $1450. 
911ISO  and  $2100, 

Departures  September  8.  October  20, 
January  15  and  February  25. 
All  Expenses  ;   Delightful   Itineraries. 

!•:  I'  II O  l>  !-: 

Various  Departures,  $350  to  S700. 

206  Berkeley  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


HOTELS 


UP  ON  THE  POCONO'S ! 

The  newest  hotel  with  the  best  loca- 
tion is 

The  Hawthorn  Inn 

Bookings  for  rooms  for  July,  August 
and  September  can  now  be  made, 
Write  RYERSON  W.JENNINGS, 
Mt.  Pocono,  Pennsylvania  for  book- 
let and  particulars. 


THE  ORIENT  19(0 

Egypt  -  Palestine  -  Greece 

Sail  in  February  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  it  time  to  make  preparations. 
Our  plans  are  made  —  we  include  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Send 
for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITYTRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


iioim)  rm    « oiti.it 

September  '09,  November  '09.  March  '10 

EGYPT  AXU  PALKSTINK 

January  to  April  '10 
Variety  of  itineraries  and  pru-es.      PLAN    EARLY. 

H.   IV.    Ill\\l\<.  A.  CO. 
102   Congregational    House,    Boston,   Mass. 


VERMONT'S  THE  PLACE 

for  a  real  vacation;  delightful  climate, 
unequaled  scenery;  $5  to  $10  weekly  at 
hotels,  country  homes,  camps  in  heart  of 
Green  Mts.  and  on  shores  Lake  Champlain. 
Fast  trains  via  Central  Vermont  Ry.  Send 
fie  f  or  150-page  ill.  book.  Address  "Summer 
Homes,"  No.  23  St.  Albans, Vt.,  or  385  Broad- 
way, N.  Y.     Free  on  personal   application. 

A  lady  of  experience  as  a  traveler  would 
chaperon  a  small  party  to  Europe,  travel- 
ing leisurely  for  study  and  culture. 
Address 

MISS  THEODOSIA  M.  HUMMER 
"Brightwood"  Marion,  Ohio 


Tfie  Htileboro  Saiariwn 

will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  your 
vacation  to  your  health.  Location  beau- 
tiful. Appointments  perfect.  Treat- 
ments efficient.    Send  for  circular. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Lake  St.  Joseph  Hotel,  Quebec 

Open  July  1st.  Fifty  minutes  from  the 
ancient  Capital,  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John 
Railway,  on  the  loveliest  lake  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  Hills.  Boating,  (Hotel' sown  launches) 
fishing,  golf,  lawn  games,  driving.  New 
York  management;  100  rooms;  orchestra; 
telegraph.  Rates,  $2.50  up.  Write  Manager 
for  booklet. 

WHEY      IY      YKYV      YORK     CITY 

stop  at  the  Bible  Teachers  Training  School, 
Lexington  Ave. and  49th  St. .near  Grand  Cen- 
tral Station.  Excellent  guest  accommrda- 
tions.  Rooms  light  and  airy— fifty-six  with 
private  bath.    Good  table.    Write  for  rates' 


HOTELS 


free. 


ill     Europe  —  Brochure 
describing       most      desirable 
Hotels  all  over  Europe  sent 
The  CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,   Appletun,  Wis. 


Comfortable  Board  ssSS  &,ffrM 

near  cool  hill  village  three  hours  of  New 
York,  for  lady  and  two  little  girls,  gentle- 
man to  spend  week  ends.  M.  BIRDSEYE, 
50  Morningside  Ave.,  VV  .  N.  Y.  City. 


AROUNDueWORLD 

Cook's  38th  Annual  Series  of  Tours 

The  standard  of  luxury,  refinement  and 
privacy  in  pleasure  travel. 
They  include  visits  to 
Honolulu,  Japan,  Korea,  Man. 
chuna,  Northern,  and  .Southern 
China,  Philippines,  Straits  Settle- 
ments, Java,  Slam,  Burma,  North- 
ern and  Southern  India,  Ceylon. 
K&ypt,  etc. 

Westbound  leave  San  Francisco,  Aug  24 
x,ept  A4'  ,°ct-  5-  w<  1909-  Eastbound  from 
f<Sn  ^°rk'  £ov-  6i.27-  Dec  9-  1909-  Jan.  8. 
1910  Fares  from  $1950  to  $2750.  Small  lim- 
ited parties.  Travel  de  Luxe. 
Fall  tour  to  KGYPT.  THE  YII.E.  and 
PALE8TI.\K,  from  New  York  bv  S  S 
"Caronia."  Nov.  27. 

Tours  and  Tickets  Everywhere 

THOS.    COOK    &   SON 

New  York  (4  Offices).  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago  Montreal.  Toronto,  San  Francisco, 
and  140  Offices  Abroad. 

Cook's  Traveler's  Cheques  Are 
«.<>•>•!  All  Over  the   World. 


SAIL  JULY 


For  Italy  or  France,  or 
Germany  orHolland,  end 
in  Scotland.  Prices  all 
inclusive,  $330  to  $535. 
THE    CHAUTAUQUA  TOURS,  Appleton,  ffiieoaiia 


OBERAMMERGAU 

The  Passion  Play  1910 

Next  year  Europe  has  an  interest  which 
comes  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  our  plans 
include  Oberammergau.  Our  itineraries 
are  ready.  Send  for  them.  Ask  also  for 
Suggested  Readings  about  the  Passion  Play. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITYTRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Seaside  Plots 

and  house  at  Saybrook,  Conn.  A  beautiful 
place.  Is  highly  restricted  as  to  nationality. 
Near  Railroad.  Water,  trees.  Large  plots. 
$145  upward,  on  monthly  payments.  10- 
room  house,  barns,  trees,  fruit,  8  acres 
land;  water  rights;  greatest  bargain  im- 
aginable; $5,900,  part  cash.  Office  open 
Sundays  also. 

JAS.    JAY    SMITH, 
Saybrook  Conn. 


$100,000 
for  a  VIRGINIA  country  home.  Hand- 
some old  brick  dwelling,  colonial  style,  with 
all  m.  i.  Splendid  outbuildings.  Beauti- 
fully shaded  lawn.  Glorious  views.  Per- 
fect environment.  Large  acreage.  Timber 
boundary.  Everything  in  first-class  con- 
dition. Most  elegant  estate  on  the  market. 
For  full  particulars  apply  to 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO., 

Chcrlottesville  Va. 


A  MINERAL  SPRING 

IN  FLORIDA 

Excellent  place  for  Winter  and  Summer 
Resort,  or  Sanitarium;  excellent  bathing; 
water  in  demand;  also  240  acres  goes  with 
Spring  ;  26  miles  from  St.  John's  River ;  12 
miles  to  Orlando.  Write  for  full  informa- 
tion. J.  W.  WHITE,  Gen.  Ind.  Agt., 
Seaboard  Air  Line  Ry.        Portsmouth,  Va. 

Best    small    tract    of  hard 

v.MII'l     1||    WfstPI'P.  N.    i\ 

Price    fifty-five   hundred.      Will  double   in 

three  years.    Near  new  Railroad. 

C.  A.  DIVINE,  Franklin.  N  0. 


FOR  SALE 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  HOMES 

a  beautifully  illustrated  periodical. 
For  free  copy  and  list  of  200  select 
properties  in  best  parts  of  State, 
apply  to 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

Branch  Offices:  Richmond, Va.;  Fredericksbnrg,  Va.; 
Warrenton,  Va,;  Culpeper,  Va. 


Classified  Columns   [ 


Rate  for  advertisements  under  this  In  mini. 


75  •■enis  per  line 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


SPLENDID  ESTATE 
IN  A  GAME  COUNTRY 

OVERLOOKS  RAPPAHANNOCK 
No  More  Beautiful  Situation  in  America. 
150  acres,  13-room  mansion,  barns  and  out- 
buildings. Good  condition.  Pure  water. 
Near  Post  Office.  Fish,  oysters,  fox,  quail, 
turkey  and  duck  in  abundance.  Address 
Clayton  Stafford,   Bowler's,  Essex  Co.,  Va. 


ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  LANDS 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  $50  an  acre  and  up,  will 
make  you  rich  in  a  few  years.  Write  to-day 
for  Pecos  Valley  literature  and  six  months' 
subscription  to  "The  Earth,"  our  land  jour- 
nal, free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Coloniza- 
tion Agent,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1172  D,  Rail- 
way Exchange,  Chicaeo. 


White. ield    in    the    Mountains 

Furnished  summer  home  to  rent  or  sell. 
Eight  rooms  and  bath,  h.  and  c.  water,  fire- 
places, wide  piazzas,  on  shore  of  Lake,  good 
fishing  and  boating. 
BAILEY   A    BOWKER.    Whitefield,  N.  H. 


$  1 00  Cash  and  Monthly  Payments 

buy  ten  acres  near  Los  Angeles,  cultivate 
it.  give  income  2d  year,  independence,  com- 
petence. New  plan.  Nat' 1  Homestead  Assn., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 


PATENTS  SEODRED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. G0IDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


TARIFF   BURDENS  LAID   UPON   THE 
PRESIDENT 

"  T  T  is  up  to  Mr.  Taft  to  make  good,"  declares  the  Boston  Jour- 
*-  ttal  (Ind.);  "Fore,  Mr.  President  I"  cries  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  (I)em.),  in  sporting  language  ;  "  will  he  veto  it  ?  " 
asks  the  Colorado  Springs  iia.ette  (Rep.,);  and  the  New  York 
JVorld  (Ind.  Uem.)  incites  its  readers  to  "write  to  the  President, 
urging  him  to  veto  any  tariff  bill  that  does  not  fulfil  the  pledges 
made  during  the  campaign."  In  short,  hardly  was  the  Tariff  Bill 
with  its  extensive  Senatorial  amendments  in  the  hands  of  the  joint 
conference  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress,  than  the  press 
of  the  country  almost  unanimously  clamored  for  Executive  action. 
This  apparently  premature  demand  is  in  many  instances  due  to  a 
distrust  of  the  committees  charged  with  the  business  of  adjusting 
the  divergent  tariff  views  of  House  and  Senate.  Says  the  Boston 
Journal  (Ind.) : 

"  It  is  as  plain  as  day,  to  anybody  who  will  give  a  little  close 
study  to  the  personnel  of  the  conference  committees  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress,  that  the  cause  of  downward  revision  has  little 
to  hope  from  them  unless  some  powerful  outside  force  shall  be 
exerted. 

"The  real  business  of  conference  will  be  done  by  the  six  Repub- 
lican Senators  and  the  five  Republican  House  members  who  will 
sit  in  the  conference.     These  men  are  ; 


Senators — 

Representatives — 

Aldrich                 Burrows 

i'AVNE                                 DaLZELL 

Penrose                 Hale 

McCall                 Boutell 

Collom 

Calderhead        Fordnev 

"The  Senate  Committee  may  be  dismissed  with  the  observation 
that  it  might  just  as  well  be  composed  of  Senator  Aldrich. 

"The  House  Committee  is  different.  It  is  not  only  not  com- 
posed of  its  chairman,  but  it  is  likely  to  prove  out  of  sympathy 
with  him  at  important  points. 

"Out  of  such  a  conference,  unless  extraordinary  pressure  is 
brought  to  bear,  will  come  an  Aldrich-Dalzell,  not  a  Payne-Aldrich 
bill.  The  only  man  who  can  exert  such  pressure  as  will  prevent 
such  an  outcome  is  President  Taft. 

"The  President  faces  the  greatest  crisis  of  his  career  as  Chief 
Magistrate.  It  must  be  by  this  time  apparent  to  him  that  if  he 
allows  a  bill  to  come  from  conference  which  disappoints  the 
country,  he  will  have  forfeited  a  large  share  of  the  stock  of  popular 
confidence  with  which  he  was  invested  when  he  became  President. 
"The  country  does  not  expect  the  President  merely 

TO  VETO   A  BAD   BILL.       It   EXPECTS   HIM  TO   OFT   A   GOOD   BILL. 
AND   THEN   TO   SIGN    IT." 

On  the  other  hand  an  unusually  comfortable  view  of  the  situa- 
tion which  must  be  cheering  alike  to  the  President,  the  Committee, 


and  the  nation  at  large,  is  thus  exprest  by  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle 
Telegraph  (Rep.)  : 

"Those  who  are  bombarding  President  Taft  with  letters  and 
telegrams  urging  him  to  insist  upon  practical  reconstruction  of  the 
Tariff  Bill  or  to  veto  the  bill,  if  there  is  not  such  reconstruction. 
are  visibly  wasting  their  efforts.  Mr.  Taft,  even  if  he  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  form  in  which  the  bill  is  likely  to  be  finally 
adopted,  is  certainly  not  disposed  to  assume  the  attitude  of  an 
obstructionist  and  to  declare  war  against  a  Congress  which,  it  is 
plain  to  be  seen,  is  doing  the  best  it  can  to  meet  the  demands  of 
widely  diversified  constituencies  with  widely  diversified  interests. 
I  te  has  no  notion  of  attempting  to  dragoon  and  browbeat  the  legis- 
lative body.  In  so  far  as  it  lies  in  his  power,  he  is  now  assisting  in 
the  perfecting  of  the  measure  by  sharing  in  the  deliberations  of 
the  Conference  Committee  and  giving  the  members  the  benefit  of 
his  counsel.  It  may,  therefore,  be  set  down  as  a  certainty,  first: 
that  there  will  be  no  undue  Executive  pressure  and  secondly,  that 
when  the  bill  is  passed  finally  and  submitted  to  the  President,  he 
will  approve  it  without  question,  as  a  product  of  the  best  judgment 
of  the  people's  representatives.  Mr.  Taft  knows  his  duty  and  he 
will  perform  it,  tho  the  heathen  rage." 

But  the  news  reports,  qualified  by  such  modest  phrases  as  "it  is 
said"  or  "it  is  understood,"  ascribe  to  the  President  most  varied 
and  effective  activities.  From  different  Washington  correspond- 
ents we  learn  that  he  is  taking  an  active  part  in  fixing  tariff  rates  : 
that  he  is  trying  to  adjust  differences  in  the  conference ;  that  he  is 
using  his  influence  to  secure  the  lowest  possible  schedules;  that 
he  has  saved  the  provision  for  a  tariff  commission;  that  he  is  pre 
paring  to  issue  a  tariff  message,  either  as  a  communication  to 
Congress  or  in  the  shape  of  an  "inspired  statement." 

Whatever  the  President  is  doing,  or  may  or  may  not  do,  he  is 
not  suffering  for  lack  of  editorial  advisers,  monitors,  and  inter- 
preters. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  thus  urges  the  President  to  action, 
incidentally  providing  him  with  a  condensed  program: 

"  The  time  has  come  when  he  must  make  his  influence  felt  in 
behalf  of  the  people.  Congress  has  had  its  inning.  It  is  now  the 
President's  inning,  and  he  has  the  masses  of  the  people  behind 
him.  What  the  country  demands  principally  is  free  lumber,  free 
hides,  free  iron  ore,  cheaper  sugar,  and  cheaper  clothing.  The 
people  have  confidence  in  Mr.  Taft." 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel  (Dem.),  hopeless  of  any  good 
results  from  the  conference,  urges  the  President  to  veto  the  bill 
forthwith,  saying : 

"  In  our  opinion  President  Taft  would  be  well  advised  to  throw 
the  whole  bill  into  the  waste-basket.  Tariff  revision  by  the  friends, 
that  is,  the  beneficiaries,  of  the  tariff  has  proved  the  failure  that 
was  to  be  expected.     The  Dingley  rates  might  as  well  remain  in 
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force  until  the  country  makes  up  its  mind  it  wants  a  real  revision, 
that  is,  a  real  reduction  of  the  duties,  and  elects  a  Congress  charged 
to  make  the  reduction.  If  the  revenues  continue  insufficient, 
Congress  could  undertake  to  find  new  sources  of  income  at  the 
regular  session.     If  President  Taft  sanctions  the  farce  that  has 


RESTORING    THE    BALANCE. 

— Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

been  going  on  at  Washington  during  the  last  three  or  four  months 
he  will  set  his  name  to  the  repudiation  of  his  own  pledges  to  the 
people." 

But  the  Atlanta  Georgian  (Dem.)  thus  argues  against  the  practi- 
cal advisability  of  a  veto  : 

"  It  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Taft  will  not  be  pleased  with  the 
bill  which  will  be  ready  within  the  next  few  days  for  the  Executive 
signature — he  is  too  conscientious. 

"  The  corporate  interests  have  been  given  too  much  consideration. 

"But  that  he  will  either  veto  the  measure  or  allow  it  to  become 
a  law  by  default  is  not  likely  from  the  present  viewpoint. 

"  In  common  with  eighty  millions  of  people  whose  business  in- 
terests are  involved  he  no  doubt  feels  that  whatever  may  be  the 
deficiencies  of  the  bill,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  further  agitation  and 
unrest. 

"  The  Georgian  is  no  prophet  of  evil.  On  every  hand  the  signs 
are  most  encouraging ;  and  as  soon  as  the  Tariff  Bill  is  perfected 
the  arteries  of  business  will  begin  to  pulsate  with  new  life. 

"We  have  less  to  fear  from  protection  than  from  delay  in  adjust- 
ing the  tariff  schedules." 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  Mr.  Taft  should  assume  the  responsibility  of  vetoing  a 
tariff  bill.     Says  this  paper  : 

"Why  say  that  he  will  forfeit  the  confidence  of  right-thinking 
people  if  he  fails  to  veto  it  ?  Do  they  propose  to  abolish  all  the 
constitutional  offices  except  the  Presidency  ?  Would  they  vacate 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  or  make  their  membership  appointees 
of  the  President,  without  confirmation  by  anybody  ?  That  is  what 
much  of  the  criticism  now  in  readiness  to  pour  forth  on  Mr.  Taft 
for  his  failure  to  give  the  country  a  suitable  tariff  bill  amounts  to  ! 
And  so  soon  after  Roosevelt  was  held  up  to  opprobrium  for  over- 
riding Congress." 

In  reference  to  the  last  sentence  quoted  it  may  be  noted  that 
several  prominent  papers  that  were  markedly  prone  to  denounce 
President  Roosevelt  for  "Executive  usurpation"  are  especially 
loud  in  their  appeals  to  his  successor  to  busy  himself  in  the  work 
of  legislation. 

As  if  in  partial  answer  to  all  these  questions  and  surmises  comes 
a  statement  from  the  White  House,  evoked  by  a  visit  of  a  delega- 


tion of  Representatives,  which,  as  it  in  a  measure  defines  the  Presi- 
dential attitude,  may  be  quoted  : 

"Mr.  Young,  of  Michigan,  opposed  free  ore,  Mr.  Mondell  [of 
Wyoming]  opposed  free  coal  or  reciprocity  with  Canada  and  free 
hides,  each  on  the  ground  that  the  policy  would  injure  the  inter- 
ests in  his  State,  and  a  discussion  was  participated  in  by  other 
Representatives,  who  urged  that  the  doctrine  of  free  raw  materials 
was  not  a  Republican  doctrine.  The  President  replied  that  he 
was  not  committed  to  the  principle  of  free  raw  material,  but  that 
he  was  committed  to  the  principle  of  a  downward  revision  of  the 
tariff,  which  he  had  promised,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  look  at 
the  matter,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  any  particular  district,  but 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  whole  country  and  also  from  the  stand- 
point of  responsibility  for  the  entire  Republican  party." 

Often  coupled  with  appeals  for  Presidential  action  are  denunci- 
ations of  the  Senate  Bill  and  those  instrumental  in  its  passage. 
There  is  hardly  a  paper  so  hardy  as  to  say  a  good  word  for  Senator 
Aldrich,  while  Senator  Bailey,  on  the  Democratic  side,  has  come 
in  for  his  share  of  condemnation  for  his  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  free  raw  materials. 

On  the  other  hand,  great  praise  is  given  to  the  ten  Republican 
Senators  who  dared  to  vote  against  the  measure.  In  a  striking 
editorial  entitled  "Ten  Righteous  Men"  the  Providence  Journal 
(Ind.),  comparing  these  ten  to  the  ten  who  were  not  found  in 
Sodom,  says  : 

"Faithful  party  men  as  they  are,  they  could  not  see  that 
shameless  servility  to  the  protected  interests,  in  cynical  defiance 
of  public  opinion,  was  required  of  them. 

"They  will  be  charged,  of  course,  with  fear  of  this  opinion  rather 
than  with  courage  to  stand  against  a  vicious  measure.  They  come 
from  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  demand  for  downward  revision 
is  particularly  strong.  It  is  worth  while  to  study  the  list  from  this 
point  of  view  : 


Beveridge  of  Indiana. 
Bristow  of  Kansas. 
Brown  of   Nebraska. 
Burkett  of  Nebraska. 
Clapp  of  Minnesota. 


Crawford  of  South  Dakota. 
Cummins  of  Iowa. 
Dolliver  of  Iowa. 
La  Follette  of  Wisconsin. 
Nelson  of  Minnesota. 


Minnesota,    Wisconsin,   Indiana,     Kansas,    Iowa,    Nebraska, 


THE    TUG   OF   WAR. 

— Ketten  in  the  New  York  \\  ' 


South  Dakota — this  is  the  territory  where  the  Republicans  won 
their  victory  in  190S.  But  they  would  not  have  won  it  had  they 
declared  for  such  a  Tariff  Bill  as  the  Senate  now  sends  to  con- 
ference." 
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INCOME-TAX  PROSPECTS 

SINCE  the  House  oi  Representatives  by  a  remarkable  vote  of 
)ij  to  u.  indorsed  the  Senate  resolution  to  submit  to  the 
slatures  oi  the  States  for  their  nece.--s.iiy  ratification  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  empowering  Congress  to  levy  a  tax  upon  in- 
comes, so  active  has  been  the  discussion  of  the  nature,  justice,  and 
probable  effects  of  an  income  tax,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  be  quite  well  informed  upon  the  subject  of  this  form 
of  taxation  when  the  time  lor  ratification  or  rejection  arrives. 
However,  indifference  is  one  of  the  fears  of  the  champions  of  the 
measure.     Says  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  (Ind.  Dem.) : 

"  It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  interests  opposed  will  be  able 
to  persuade  a  sufficient  number  of  State  legislatures  to  vote  it 
down  directly.  If  the  amendment  falls  its  defeat  will  probably  be 
compassed  through  the  easier  method  of  neglect.  Failure  to  ratify 
will  count  quite  as  heavily  against  it  as  downright  refusal  to  ratify, 
and  the  greatest  danger  lies  in  the  possibility  that  the  issue  will 
be  ignored  in  enough  States  to  defeat  it." 

That  the  tax  would  be  laid,  not  upon  States  in  proportion  to 
their  population  but  upon  individuals,  is  a  sore  point  with  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendment  who  question  the  wisdom  of  modern  legis- 
lators as  compared  with  that  of  the  makers  of  the  Constitution. 
Thus,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  says  : 

"  Representative  Payne,  of  this  State,  said  that  it  is  a  tax  on  the 
incomes  of  honest  men,  and  an  exemption,  to  some  extent,  to  the 
rascals  :  and  he  hoped  that  the  power  to  lay  such  a  tax  would  never 
be  invoked,  if  conferred,  except  in  an  emergency.  And  Repre- 
sentative McCall,  of  Massachusetts,  who,  however,  voted  'no.' 
characterized  it  as  'the  political  Jack  Cade  of  the  future,  for  the 
testing  of  political  blackmail.' 

"  In  point  of  fact,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  gave  no  favor 
to  the  idea  of  an  income  tax  of  any  sort ;  but  recognizing  the  pos- 
sibility of  situations  that  would  constitute  emergencies  and  call 
for  extraordinary  methods  of  raising  revenue,  they  agreed  that 
Congress  should  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  an  income  tax,  if 
deemed  necessary,  at  any  time. 

"  but,  this  was  granted  only  on  condition  that  it  should  fall 
equally  upon  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  population,  and 
upon  the  people  thereof  in  proportion  to  their  number.  And  this 
they  provided  for  by  Article  1,  Section  2.  Subdivision  3,  and  again 
by  Article    1,  Section   9.  Subdivision   3.      Are  the  Constitution- 


makers  of  to-day  wiser  than    those  of    1789,  the   Fathers  of  the 
Republic  ?  " 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  not  all  the  champions  of  the  amend- 
ment are  in  the  West  nor  all  its  opponents  in  the  East.  So  con- 
servative a  publication  as  Harpers  Weekly  (Ind.  Dem.)  expresses 
itself  as  heartily  in  favor  of  the  amendment.     This  periodical,  tak- 


LOOK   OUT  FOR   THE   DOG  ! 

—  Wisa  in  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

ingupthe  argument  advanced  by  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  that 
"no  amendment  is  needed  because  now  direct  taxation  can  be  ap- 
portioned among  the  States 'in  proportion  to  their  numbers,'  "  says, 
to  prove  that  this   method  of  taxation  would  be  grossly  unjust : 

"  If  our  nation  is  indeed  a  common  country,  a  citizen  of  Nebraska 
or  Mississippi  should  not  be  called  upon  to  contribute  one  penny 
more  to  the  Federal  Treasury  than  a  citizen  of  New  York  or  New 
Jersey  receiving  the  same  income.  Yet  that  is  precisely  what 
would   happen  under  the  present   law.     Suppose,   for   instance, 
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THE  "INCOME   TAX"   THE   CONSUMER    OBJECTS   TO.  WILL   THE    LIFE-SAVING  STATION   HEAR    HIS   CRIES? 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald.  — Wisa  in  the  Newark  Evening  News. 
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Congress  should  impose  a  tax  of  about  $ico,ooo,ooo  equal  to  the 
total  of  $1.25  per  head.  New  York  would  have  to  pay  approxi- 
mately $10,000,000;  Mississippi  about  $2,000,000.  But  the  number 
of  persons  in  Mississippi,  including  nearly  1,000, 000  negroes,  whose 
incomes  are  so  negligible  as  to  be  unavailable  for  taxing  purposes, 
is  probably  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  same  class  in  New 


PIGS  IN  CLOVER. 

— Tower  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

York.  In  order  to  fill  Mississippi's  quota,  therefore,  an  earner 
of  $10,000  a  year  in  that  State  would  have  to  pay  five  or  six  times 
as  much  tax  as  an  earner  of  #10,000  in  New  York.  The  utter  in- 
equity of  such  an  imposition  is  manifest.  Moreover,  because  a 
vastly  greater  number  of  persons  possessing  good  incomes  happen 
to  live  in  New  York  than  happen  to  live  in  Mississippi  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  pay  in  proportion  to  their  earnings.  Obvi- 
ously it  should  make  no  difference  where  one  resides  ;  he  should 
be  taxed  according  to  his  means,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
produced  by  any  section,  State,  county,  or  city.  So  far,  the  East- 
ern attitude  is  sectional  and  selfish." 


Further,  the  same  publication  says  : 

"  Hut  there  is  another  phase.  The  Times  says — and  truly,  we 
suspect— that  Western  advocates  artfully  propose  to  foist  practi- 
cally the  whole  burden  upon  Eastern  States  by  exempting  alto- 
gether incomes  of  less  than,  say,  $5,000  or  $10,000.  This  they  might 
be  able  to  do  by  utilizing  their  greater  voting  strength  in  Congress. 
Whether  they  really  would  or  not,  or  whether  a  President,  not 
wholly  given  over  to  pleasing  the  mob,  would  approve  such  an  act, 
is  conjectural.  But  there  is  no  question  of  the  inequity  of  the 
scheme.  If  carried  out,  Mississippi  would  contribute  practically 
nothing,  many  other  Western  and  Southern  States  very  little— and 
nearly  the  whole  burden  would  be  put  upon  the  East.  Here  again 
appear  the  hateful  figures  of  Sectionalism  and  Selfishness. 

"The  only  just  and  true  income  tax  is  one  that  reaches  all  in- 
comes the  tax  revenue  from  which  would  not  be  practically  equaled 
by  the  cost  of  collection.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  amount.  We 
should  fix  it  at  $1,000  per  annum.  Then  the  distribution  of  the 
burden  would  be  adequate,  and  the  amount  exacted  from  each 
would  be  hardly  more  than  enough  to  keep  the  payer  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  doings  and  especially  the  spendings  of  his  representa- 
tives in  Congress  and  elsewhere.  But  such  a  provision  could  not, 
of  course,  be  injected  into  the  Senate  resolution.  So  the  whole 
matter  resolves  itself  into  a  question  whether,  to  accomplish  genu- 
ine revenue  reform  and  incidentally  pave  the  way  for  rooting  out 
the  iniquities  of  the  tariff,  we  can  safely  put  faith  in  the  sense  of 
fairness  and  right  of  those  men  who  hereafter  will  be  elected  by 
our  fellow  countrymen  to  Congress  and  the  Presidency.  For  our- 
selves, we  vote  ay  heartily,  and  shall  support  the  amendment  with 
might  and  main." 

An  interesting  idea  is  brought  up  by  the  New  York  World  (Ind. 
Dem.)  which  thus  points  out  that  in  submitting  the  amendment  to 
the  people  Congress  will  reawaken  the  spirit  of  popular  sover- 
eignty : 

"  There  are  Republicans  who  believe  that  when  Congress  and  the 
President  referred  the  income-tax  amendment  to  the  States  a 
troublesome  question  was  cleverly  disposed  of.  It  is  probable 
that  they  will  speedily  discover  their  error.  They  have  set  in 
motion  something  that  is  even  more  important  than  the  enginery 
of  the  Constitution.  They  have  appealed  to  the  true  American 
sovereignty.    Action  is  certain,  and  it  will  have  far-reaching  results. 

"By  amending  the  Constitution  the  people  may  confer  power  or 
withhold  power,  legalizing  for  to-morrow  that  which  is  forbidden 
to-day,  or  forbidding  for  to-morrow  that  which  to-day  is  every- 
where permissible.     The  people  choose  Presidents,  who  appoint 
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—  Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Suti. 
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— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 
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judges,  and  Congresses,  which  make  laws,  but  when  the  Consti- 
tution is  amended  the  people  make  law  tor  Presidents.  Congresses, 
and  courts  as  well  as  for  themselves.  It  for  any  reason  this  august 
sovereignty  has  been  addrest  frivolously  or  as  a  mere  makeshift, 
those  who  have  thus  committed  themselves  should  take  a  Ions  look 
ahead." 

The  Democratic  papers  that   supported   Mr.  Bryan's  candidal  \ 

It  in  the  factthat  theirjiolitir.il  opponents  have  adopted  one  of 

their  own  leading  issues.     Saysthe  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  (I)em.) : 

"If  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  the  States  an  income-tax 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  is  thus  imperative  (and  the  Repub- 
licans by  their  votes  in  Congress  admit  it  to  be  so),  why  didn't  the 
Republicans  find  that  out  in  1908  ?  It  is  a  startling  case  of  the 
Republicans  being  compelled  by  the  logic  of  circumstances  to 
adopt  a  doctrine  stolen  outright  from  the  Democratic  national 
platform." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.)  reminds  us  that  the  legisla- 
tures of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Island.  Connecticut,  and  New  York. 
four  States  in  which  the  prospects  of  the  amendment  are  supposed 
to  be  comparatively  gloomy,  will  convene  in  January,  and  that 
their  action  will  throw  much  light  on  the  situation. 


MR.  BRYANS  AMENDMENT— Mr.  Bryan's  proffer  of  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  President  has  been  received  with  compara- 
tively little  serious  consideration  of  the  merit  of  his  suggestions 
and  with  considerable  ridicule  of  his  lack  of  backwardness  in 
coming  forward.  Yet  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.)  quotes  with  the 
approving  phrase,  "This  is  a  timely  and  proper  suggestion,"  the 
following  extract  from  Mr.  Bryan's  open  letter: 

"Two  constitutional  amendments,  one  authorizing  an  income 
tax  and  the  other  providing  for  the  popular  election  of  Senators, 
would  make  your  Administration  memorable.  I  pledge  you  what- 
ever assistance  I  can  render  in  securing  the  ratification  of  these 
amendments." 

Most  of  the  papers  opposed  to  Mr.  Bryan  personally  or  to  his 
policies,  treat  the  letter  with  sarcasm  or  call  the  writer  "a  meddler." 
The  more  serious  view  is  thus  exprest  by  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  (Rep.) : 

"Possibly  Mr.  Taft  will  gratify  his  ex-antagonist  and  urge  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  resolution  to  refer  this  Senatorial  election  question 
to  the  States,  but  probably  he  will  not.  The  income-tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  and  the  corporation  tax  as  a  statute  are 
the  only  proposed  new  departures  which  have  much  of  a  chance  to 
get  a  hearing  at  present." 


LABOR   TROUBLES  AT  PITTSBURG 

"  \  \  TORSE  than  Homestead  "  is  the  possibly  exaggerated  view 
*  *  of  the  rioting  resulting  from  the  strike  of  the  4,500  em- 
ployees of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  in  McKee's  Rocks,  Pa., 
near  Pittsburg,  which  has  been  marked  by  armed  conflicts  between 
the  strikers  and  the  State  constabulary,  and  which  has  necessitated 
the  proclamation  of  martial  law  in  the  town.  The  New  York  Call 
(Soc),  reviewing  the  situation,  says: 

"Meanwhile,  what  a  change  in  the  respective  positions  of  the 
combatants!  In  place  of  the  old  Carnegie  Company  there  is  now 
the  huge  Steel  Trust,  with  ramifications  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  whose  word  is  law  to  every  so-called  'independent.'  In 
place  of  the  old  Amalgamated,  embracing  all  the  skilled  workers 
and  in  control  of  every  shop,  an  organization  very  much  weakened, 
dispirited  by  successive  defeats,  and  deprived  of  the  greater  part 
of  its  territory.  .And  in  place  of  the  well-paid  and  well-organized 
American,  English,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  Irish  workmen,  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  resistless  force  of  their  masters,  a  miserably  paid 
and  disorganized  crowd  of  speechless  and  helpless  Poles,  Lithu- 
anians, Slovaks,  and  Hungarians. 

"The  profits  of  the  masters  are  piling  up.  .  .  .  The  prices  of 
steel  products  are  going  up  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

"But  there  is  no  let-up  in  the  war  on  labor.  The ' independents  ' 
as  well  as  the  Trust  have  resolved  upon  destroying  the  last  vestiges 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association,  formerly  so  powerful.  The 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  invents  new  ways  of  reducing  the 
wages  of  its  employees  and  of  pitting  group  against  group,  the 
skilled  against  unskilled,  in  the  so-called  pooling  system.  The 
brave  old  fighters  of  English  speech  have  been  driven  out  and  their 
places  filled  with  immigrants  of  many  tongues,  lured  hither  by  the 
bountiful  promises  of  the  steel  magnate's  immigration  agents. 
These,  too,  now  rise  in  spontaneous,  unorganized,  desperate  re- 
sistance. In  the  Pittsburg  district,  that  hideous  creature  of  the 
modern  Moloch,  outraged  human  nature  has  reached  the  limits  of 
endurance  and  breaks  out  in  blind,  helpless  revolt  against  deeper 
degradation.  And  for  answer  our  humane,  civilized,  Christian, 
twentieth-century  society  has  police  and  militia,  and  the  lash  of 
hunger,  that  substitute  for  the  Roman  cross." 

According  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  250  men  were  injured  dur- 
ing the  first  days  of  the  strike.  This  paper,  without  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  the  questions  at  issue  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, thus  speaks  of  the  strained  labor  conditions  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pittsburg  : 

"The  controversy  between  capital  and  labor  in  the  Pittsburg 
district  to-day  is  unique,  treading,  as  it  does,  on  the  heels  of  an 
apparent  wave  of  prosperity.  Resumptions  have  been  ordered  in 
all  trades  and  men  who  have  been  without  work  for  many  months 
are  being  employed.     On  the  other  hand  is  the  present  unrest  of 
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the  workmen.  Solutions  of  the  causes  leading  up  to  the  strikes 
are  varied. 

"  In  several  instances  the  men  claim  that  their  employers,  taking 
advantage  of  their  recent  prolonged  idleness,  are  offering  them 
low  wages  for  their  work.  The  officials  assert  conditions  do  not 
warrant  higher  remuneration  at  this  time. 

"Other  grievances  are  the  alleged  violation  of  the  eight-hour 
work-day,  non-recognition  of  organized  labor,  a  controversy  over 
the  use  of  so-called  'safety  '  powder  for  coal-mine  blasting,  and 
the  lack  of  proper  conditions  generally." 


NULLIFYING   THE  CONVICTION   OF  THE 
REELFOOT  LAKE  NIGHTRIDERS 

"  T  S  the  jury  system  a  fortress  for  the  lawless  ? "  asks  a  Tennes- 
■1  see  paper  in  commenting  on  the  recent  decision  of  the  State 
Supreme  Court,  granting  a  new  trial  to  the  nightriders  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  Capt.  Quentin  Rankin  at  Reelfoot  Lake.  This 
crime,  committed  last  October,  coming  as  the  culmination  of  a 
veritable  epidemic  of  nightrider  outrages,  was  followed  by  a 
spectacular  trial,  in  which  jury  and  State's  Attorney  were  in  con- 
stant danger,  and  which  ended  last  January  in  the  sentencing  of 
six  of  the  defendants  to  the  gallows  and  the  other  two  to  twenty 
years'  imprisonment.  The  reversal  of  the  decision  of  the  trial 
court  has  caused  wide-spread  disappointment  and  has  evoked  some 
hostile  criticism,  largely  because  it  is  based  on  those  technical 
points  of  legal  procedure,  which  seem  so  trivial  to  the  lay  mind. 
The  opinion,  reached  by  a  majority  of  the  court,  and  written  by 
Special  Justice  Henry  A.  Craft,  assigned  two  principal  reasons  for 
the  reversal.  The  first  error  charged  was  that  the  grand  jury  which 
found  the  indictments  was  chosen  from  a  panel  named  by  Judge  J. 
E.  Jones,  the  trial  judge,  and  not,  as  the  law  provided,  by  at  least 
three  members  of  the  county  court.  Furthermore,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  trial  jury,  the  judge  upheld  the  State's  contention  that 
the  eight  defendants  being  tried  under  a  joint  indictment,  were 
entitled  to  but  twenty-four  challenges,  which  would  apply  if  only 
one  man  were  on  trial.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  ordering  a  new 
trial,  says  that  each  of  the  eight  should  have  his  full  allotment  of 
twenty-four  peremptory  challenges. 

Attorney-General  Caldwell,  who  was  so  largely  responsible  for 
the  outcome  of  the  former  trial,  bitterly  censures  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  calls  the  decision  a  grave  judicial  blunder.  The  press 
however,  in  general  reserve  criticism  of  the  court  and  enlarge  upon 
the  deplorable  effects  of  the  nullifying  of  a  verdict,  which,  with 
the  conviction  of  the  slayers  of  Senator  Carmack,  has  gone  far  to 
reestablish  the  good  name  of  Tennessee,  and  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  mob-law  in  the  South. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  which  was  quoted  above, 
in  a  long  and  vigorous  editorial  calls  the  decision  "a  staggering 
blow  to  the  cause  of  justice,"  "a  splendid  thing  for  the  wretches 
who  killed  Rankin  like  a  dog;  but  in  its  technical,  hair-splitting 
exaggeration  of  the  importance  of  trivial  things,  foreign  to  the 
body  of  the  crime,  it  is  a  sickening  shock  to  justice."  It  supports 
this  statement  by  showing  that  the  Supreme  Court  "paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  facts  of  the  killing,"  and  that  it  failed  to  realize  that  a 
literal  adherence  to  the  prescribed  forms  in  the  selection  of  jury- 
men, as  set  forth  by  Justice  Craft,  would,  under  conditions  like 
those  existing  in  Obion  County,  make  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
get  a  jury  at  all,  and  finally  asserting  that  the  court,  in  the  name 
of  law,  has  defeated  justice. 

The  Knoxville  Sentinel  says  that  the  decision  must  be  accepted, 
but  that  it  is  to  be  regretted  because — ■ 

"The  verdict  met  with  general  approval  and  was  a  salutary 
warning  to  assassins  and  conspirators.  That  a  new  jury  can  be 
found  that  will  pass  the  criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court  seems  to 
be  more  than  doubtful,  but  there  is  nothing  for  Judge  Jones  and 
the  Attorney-General  to  do  but  to  resume  the  trial  doggedly  and 


exhaust  all  lawful  resources  to  give  the  Reelfoot  Lake  murderers 
their  just  deserts." 

We  find  the  Minneapolis  Journal  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
substantially  agreeing  with  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  which 
deplores  the  ease  with  which  criminals  take  advantage  of  techni- 
calities of  the  law  to  escape  the  just  punishment  of  their  crimes, 
and  expresses  grave  doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  conviction  of  the 
murderers.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  without  deprecating  or 
disparaging  the  judicial  action,  calls  it  "discouraging,"  for  "now 
it  is  all  to  do  over  again  under  conditions  less  favorable  than  be- 
fore and  it  must  be  considered  doubtful  whether  another  verdict 
of  guilty  can  be  obtained.  That  is  why  the  decision  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  rendered  is  disappointing." 

This  same  despair  is  voiced  by  the  Buffalo  Times,  calling  the 
decision  "a  deplorable  thing  for  Tennessee,"  where  "the  night- 
rider  outrages  had  become  a  national  disgrace,"  and  going  on  to 
say  : 

"The  conviction  of  the  nightriders  and  of  the  slayers  of  ex- 
Senator  Carmack  were  two  events  which  did  much  to  restore 
Tennessee  jurisprudence  to  its  credit  among  the  States.  Yet,  it 
was  felt  by  many  that  the  judgments,  taken  as  a  whole,  were  in- 
adequate to  the  offenses  committed,  and  that  while  the  Tennessee 
courts  had  made  a  step  in  advance,  they  had  not  gone  as  far  as 
they  should.  But  even  the  qualified  commendation  they  did  re- 
ceive is  mostly  swept  away.  If  the  courts  can  not  or  will  not  do- 
it, what  is  to  protect  Tennessee  from  the  reign  of  violence  ? " 

The  Banner,  Tennesseean,  and  American  of  Nashville,  on  the 
other  hand,  tho  deploring  the  probable  effects  of  the  decision,  find 
the  irregularity  of  the  first  trial  sufficient  to  justify  the  Supreme 
Court,  noting  the  haste  with  which  the  trial  was  carried  on,  and 
urging  some  change  in  the  State  laws  regulating  practise  and  pro- 
cedure in  criminal  trials.  Practically  the  same  position  is  taken 
by  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  and  the  Charleston  News 
and  Courier,  while  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  says  "the  con- 
stitution of  a  jury  is  not  a  technicality,"  and  considers  Attorney- 
General  Caldwell's  criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
"highly  improper,  as  well  as  unjustified,  since  this  action  "was 
predicated  upon  the  fact  that  the  laws  of  Tennessee  had  not  been 
observed  in  empaneling  either  the  grand  jury  or  the  trial  jury." 


DOES  ARBITRATION  WORK  IN  SOUTH 

AMERICA? 

THE  recent  outbreak  in  La  Paz  caused  by  dissatisfaction  with 
the  decision  of  President  Alcosta  of  Argentina  as  arbitrator 
in  the  boundary  dispute  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  is  the  occasion 
of  much  comment  on  the  efficiency  of  international  arbitration  as 
well  as  of  conjecture  as  to  the  probability  of  a  general  South 
American  war.  This  apparent  interruption  in  the  "increasing 
peacefulness  of  the  Southern  Continent "  seems  particularly  dis- 
couraging to  the  Washington  Post,  because  "from  Latin  America 
we  have  heard  more  talk  about  arbitration  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  vexatious  diplomatic  quarrels  than  from  any  other  source,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Mr.  Carnegie." 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  gleaned  from  recent  editorials  and  dis- 
patches, show  a  series  of  complex  negotiations. 

The  boundary  region  involved  in  the  dispute  is  part  of  a  vast 
stretch  of  country  which  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  from  the 
days  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  strife  in  South  America  down 
through  the  gradual  adjustment  of  conflicting  claims,  resulting  in 
the  present  territorial  limits  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru.  Bolivia, 
and  Brazil.  In  1902  the  three  countries  last  named  found  them- 
selves quarreling  over  the  sovereignty  of  a  great  triangular  strip 
of  wilderness  known  as  the  Acre  territory,  converging  on  all  their 
boundaries  and  increasingly  valuable  because  of  its  richness  in 
rubber-trees.     The  first  step  toward  settlement  was  made  by  the 
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purchase  by  Brazil  of  the  territory  disputed  with  Bolivia.  Soon 
.uter  Peru  and  Bolivia  agreed  to  submit  their  boundary  dispute 
to  the  President  of  Argentina  .i-  arbitrator.  On  July  9  the  award 
was  made  dividing  the  territory  involved  almost  equally  between 
the  two  claimants.  Then  the  Bolivians,  who  had  expected  a  de- 
cision wholly  in  their  favor,  rose  in  angry  protest,  making  a  riotous 
demonstration  in  La  Paz  and  threatening  the  Argentinian  Minister, 
until  "the  Government  has  had  to  call  out  the  army  to  check  the 
uprising,  and."  according  to  the  Xew  York  Tribune^  "there  is 
danger  ot'  a  domestic  revolution  it  not  of  foreign  war.  According 
to  latest  advices,  however,  the  prompt  apology  made  by  the 
Bolivian  and  accepted  by  the  Argentinian  Government,  has  averted 
the  threatening  danger  of  war  between  those  countries.  Ana, 
while  the  President  oi  Bolivia  definitely  states  that  the  award  will 
not  be  accepted,  he  has  let  the  final  action  to  he  taken  by  the 
tional  Congress  at  its  next  regular  session,  thus  postponing,  at 
least,  any  open  hostility  toward  Peru. 

The  attitude  of  Bolivia,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun.  "is 
wrong,  absolutely  wrong."     Thus: 

"'.'hey  have  agreed  to  arbitrate  a  dispute,  have  chosen  an  arbi- 
trator, and  have  bound  themselves  to  abide  by  his  decision. 
They  may  he  bitterly  disappointed,  but  national  wisdom  as  well 
as  national  honor  demands  that  they  take  their  medicine,  even  tho 
it  is  bitter,  and  take  it  gracefully." 

The  Washington  Av/calls  them  "poor  losers."  while  the  New 
York  Times  will  not  admit  Bolivia's  pleas  "that  it  can  not  abide 
the  loss  of  national  territory."  and  "that  national  honor  prevents 
acceptance  of  the  award,"  for  "  Bolivia  pledged  her  faith  when  she 
submitted  her  case,  and  her  honor  is  rooted  in  dishonor  if  she 
breaks  her  pledge." 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  deems  hostilities  improbable,  tho 
the  Buffalo  Times  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  speak  of  the  "war- 
clouds"  as  still  "threatening."  and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
a  war  once  started  would  probably  involve  Brazil  and  Chile  as 
well  as  the  three  countries  now  at  odds. 


PORTO  RICO   NOT   ANTI-AMERICAN 

THOSE  who  feared  that  the  recent  political  crisis  in  Porto 
Rico  might  lead  to  a  kind  of  tropical  repetition  of  the 
Bunker  Hill  incident,  are  somewhat  reassured  by  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott  who  recently  made  a  trip  to  the  island  to  study  the  political 
conditions  at  first  hand.  As  noted  in  these  pages  on  May  22,  the 
Porto  Rican  House  of  Delegates,  in  attempting  a  species  of 
coercion  in  connection  with  the  passage  of  appropriation  bills, 
forced  the  Porto  Rican  situation  very  prominently  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Washington  Government  and  the  American  people  gen- 
erally. President  Taftsent  a  special  message  to  Congress  advising 
that  the  powers  of  the  Porto  Rican  Assembly  be  curtailed,  and 
Congress  has  since  passed  favorably  upon  his  suggestion.  News- 
paper dispatches  and  private  advices  before  and  after  this  un- 
pleasantness intimated  a  grave  spirit  of  unrest  and  revolt  among  the 
native  Porto  Ricans  and  a  strong  anti-American  feeling. 

Dr.  Abbott  devoted  most  of  his  time  learning  the  Porto  Rican>' 
point  of  view,  and  trying  to  verify  these  anti-American  rumors. 
Writing  in  The  Outlook  after  his  return  he  reports  that  there  is 
practically  no  feeling  against  the  Americans  in  the  island.  He 
says  : 

"  I  could  not  discover  any  signs  of  it.  Those  with  whom  I  con- 
versed either  denied  its  existence  or  attributed  it  to  others  who 
in  turn  denied  it.  A  merchant  in  one  of  the  coast  towns  intimated 
that  I  should  find  it  in  the  coffee  districts,  but  I  met  no  more  cor- 
dial supporter  of  the  American  Government  than  in  one  coffee- 
planter  i-n  the  part  of  what  had  formerly  been  the  most  prosperous 
coffee  district  of  the  island.  There  are  two  political  parties,  Re- 
publicanos  and  Unistas.  The  Republicanos  assured  me  that  I 
should  find  the  anti-American  sentiment  strong  among  the  Unistas  ; 


but  the  only  ground  for  this  statement  I  could  find  was  that  the 
Unistas  do  not  desire,  as  the  Republicanos  do,  American  state- 
hood. And  in  that  I  agree  with  the  Unistas.  In  automobiling  in 
our  own  country  I  have  not  infrequently  met  scowling  faces,  or 
heard  the  ironical  hootings  of  the  children  as  I  passed  a  group  of 
them  at  the  school-house  door.  The  greetings  of  the  Porto  Rican 
children  were  always  a  welcoming  shout  or  a  cordial  'Adio,'  as 
we  sped  by.  and  I  do  not  recall  a  scowling  face  from  a  single 
bullock-driver  or  horseback-rider,  tho  we  put  them  sometimes  to 
no  little  inconvenience.  One  Sunday  afternoon  we  reached,  by  a 
newly  opened  road,  an  interior  town  to  which  the  Roman-Catholic 
bishop  had  just  come  for  some  special  service.  The  whole 
countryside  had  turned  out  to  greet  him.  That  an  occasional 
American  has  offended  the  punctilious  Castilian  pride  by  his  tact- 
lessness, and  in  one  well-authenticated  case  by  his  intolerable 
boorishness,  and  that  in  elections  a  few  demagogs  have  attempted 
to  make  political  capital  by  anti-American  harangues — much  as  in 
our  last  Presidential  election  some  men  of  similar  type  attempted 
to  make  capital  by  class  and  political  appeals  that  met  with  no 
response — furnish  little  ground  for  general  charges  of  wholesale 
dissatisfaction." 


PENNSYLVANIA  GRAFT  CONVICTIONS  AFFIRMED— Wel- 
coming the  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  affirming  the  conviction 
of  the  four  principals  found  guilty  of  defrauding  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  the  Capitol,  the 
Philadelphia  Press  says  : 

"The  decision  of  the  Superior  Court  sustaining  the  convictions 
in  the  Capitol  graft  cases  from  the  public  point  of  view  is  a  highly 
satisfactory  stage  in  this  most  important  litigation.  It  is  most 
difficult  to  prove  conspiracy.  The  case  seemed  to  bristle  wi'tn 
technicalities  that  might  wreck  it  were  the  Court  disposed  to 
magnify  legal  objections  and  ignore  substantial  justice.  Mistrials 
of  influential  criminals  have  been  common  enough  elsewhere  to 
create  a  fear  that  the  Capitol  graft  defendants  might  escape  also. 
The  Superior  Court's  decision  affirming  Judge  Kunkel's  rulings 
and  approving  the  verdict  in  the  Court  below  gives  good  ground 
for  confidence  that  at  least  a  part  of  the  punishment  prescribed  by 
law  will  be  meted  out  to  some  of  the  offenders  in  this  great  con- 
spiracy." 

Put  the  Pittsburg  Post  finds  less  cause  for  satisfaction  in  the 
decision,  commenting  that : 

"More  than  three  years  have  passed  since  the  commission  of  a 
most  serious  offense  against  the  Commonwealth  charged  against 
several  men,  in  which  case  the  Superior  Court  has  just  rendered 
an  opinion  upholding  the  contentions  of  the  State  that  these  men 
are  guilty.  Two  of  the  accused  men  have  died  since  proceedings 
were  brought  against  them.  Whether  or  not  an  appeal  will  be 
taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  been  announced.  If  it  is,  the 
litigation  may  drag  along  until  after  the  other  alleged  offenders 
have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.  Never,  perhaps,  has  the  tortu- 
ous course  of  justice  been  more  aptly  illustrated  than  in  this  case 
of  the  so-called  'Capitol  grafters.'  It  would  seem  to  prove  a  strong 
argument  for  the  abolition  of  one  or  more  of  the  intermediate 
courts,  a  suggestion  made  not  long  since  by  a  well-known  member 
of  the  bar." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  tariff  that  goes  to  the  trusts  too  often  is  broken — Baltimore  Sun. 

New    York   is   once   more   an   island   entirely   surrounded   by   Tammany. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 

After  all,  what  more  appropriate  for  the  joy  rider  than  Sing  Sing? — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

At  any  rate,  in  passing  the  census  bill  Congress  has  at  last  done  something 
that  counts. — Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 

"Are  our  lakes  shrinking?"  asks  a  Sunday  paper.     The  part  that  was  saved 
up  for  our  refrigerators  is. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Of  one  statute  all  trusts  speak  with  respect,  even  with  reverence.     That  is 
the  statute  of  limitations. — Boston  Transcript. 

In  Dr.  Eliot's  list  of  books  necessary  for  the  essentials  of  a  liberal  education 
we  fail  to  note  the  Football  Guide  for  1909. — Puck. 

The   American  Eagle  is  triumphant   in  the   East.     This   time  it   is   not   the 
eagle  militant,  but  the  eagle  golden. — Wall  Street  Journal. 
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WHY   PRINCE   VON   BUELOW   RESIGNED 

IN  England,  the  "mother  of  parliaments,"  a  Prime  Minister 
generally  resigns  as  soon  as  he  fails  to  command  the  majority 
of  votes  in  support  of  a  ministerial  measure,  or  is  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  want  of  confidence.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  parliament 
that  dismisses  the  ministry.  In  Germany  the  Chancellor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Kaiser  and  hitherto  has  never  been  dismissed  ex- 
cept by  the  ruling  sovereign.  The  retirement  of  von  Buelow 
which  is  being  so  much  discust  at  present  is  the  result  of  his  fail- 
ure to  control  the 
Reichstag  and  in- 
duce that  body  to 
carry  his  measures 
of  financial  reform. 
The  Kaiser  at  first 
declined  to  accept 
the  Chancellor's 
resignation,  but  in 
She  end  the  Reichs- 
tag proved  too 
strong  for  both  the 
sovereign  and  his 
trusted  minister, 
and  we  read  in  the 
London  Times  that 
"  the  Chancellor 
made  up  his  mind 
to  resign  in  conse- 
quence of  a  parlia- 
mentary defeat." 
The  great  London 
daily  thus  enlarges 
on  this  point : 

"This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Germany 
when  such  a  result 

has  been  openly  attributed  to  such  a  cause.  The  parliamen- 
tary majority  have  made  it  impossible  for  a  minister  who  still 
commands  the  undiminished  confidence  of  the  Emperor  to  remain 
in  office — unless,  of  course,  he  submits  to  their  terms.  That  cer- 
tainly is  a  'political  development'  in  a  State  in  which  constitution- 
ally and  legally  ministers  are  responsible  to  the  sovereign  alone, 
and  not  to  the  legislature.  It  may  or  may  not  become  a  precedent. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  a  remarkable  and  unexpected  event." 

Some  sections  of  the  German  press  think  that  the  vindictiveness 
of  the  Kaiser  has  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Chancellor.  More 
plausibly  it  is  charged  that  the  ex-Chancellor  is  not  gifted  with 
sufficient  seriousness  for  his  great  position  and  has  treated  the 


PRINCE  VON   BUELOW, 

Stating  to  the  Reichstag  the  condition  of  things  which  led  to  his  retirement.     He  stands  with  a 

manuscript  in  his  hand. 


Reichstag  in  too  cavalier  a  manner.  The  Vossische  Zeiiung 
(Berlin),  the  great  Liberal  organ,  recalls  the  flippant  words  of  this 
minister  in  which  he  spoke  of  "laying  his  flute  on  the  table  and 
declining  to  play  in  the  concert."  He  has  done  this  with  a  ven- 
geance now,  declares  the  organ,  but  it  is  the  orchestra  that  refuses 
to  play  with  him.  Of  the  fickle  versatility  and  variability  which 
he  attributes  to  von  Buelow  Maximilian  Harden,  wielder  of  one 
of  the  most  powerful  journalistic  pens  in  Germany,  says  in  his 
Zukunft  (Berlin) : 

"The  Prince  von   Buelow  has  acted  with  the  best  intentions. 

He  has  tried  to  es- 
pouse the  most 
opposite  interests, 
but  has  forgotten 
that  the  man  who 
tries  to  please  every 
one  ends  by  pleas- 
ing no  one.  To- 
day he  is  the  faith- 
ful and  obedient 
vassal  of  his  sov- 
ereign, whom  he 
extols  with  ecstatic 
enthusiasm.  To- 
morrow he  will 
come  forth  as  the 
independent,  even 
cruel  critic  of  the 
same  monarch. 
To-day  he  is  a  con- 
servative, proud  of 
his  profession  of 
faith  in  the  inter- 
ests of  landowners. 
To-morrow  he 
turns  out  to  be  the 
most  liberal  of  the 
liberals,  leader  of 
the  moderns,  and 
professor  of  trade 
and  high  finance. 
Yesterday  he  was 
the  darling  of  the  Catholic  Center,  and  to-morrow  he  will  be  the 
deadly  enemy  of  this  powerful  and  prudent  party.  This  kind  of 
thing  does  not  do  in  the  long  run.  A  door  should  be  either  open 
or  shut,  and  a  statesman  should  possess  a  definite  character  and 
principles  with  which  the  country  would  know  how  to  reckon." 

Mr.  Harden  thinks  that  Prince  von  Buelow  is  paying  the  penalty 
of  his  own  faults.  He  says  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  such  a 
frivolous  man  might  think  of  saving  himself  by  stirring  up  diffi- 
culties, abroad  or  at  home,  in  which  his  presence  at  the  head  of 
affairs  might  be  indispensable.  This  writer,  however,  dismisses 
such  an  idea,  and  remarks  : 

"  It  might  be  thought  that  such  an  expedient  could  be  furnished 
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WHO  KNOCKED  OUT  VON  BUELOW? 


—  Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


by  the  present  relations  of  Germany  with  England,  by  the  Cretan 
problem,  or  trifling  difficulties  with  Austria.  But  we  have  no 
right  to  suspect  the  Chancellor  of  intrigues  so  dangerous.  No, 
this  time  he  is  down  and  out,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  von  Buelow 
has  now  but  two  objects  in  view,  first  to  save  his  face,  that  is,  to 
retire  with  the  honors  of  a  conqueror,  and  to  preserve  his  good 
relations  with  the  Kaiser,  toward  whom  lie  cherishes  an  affection 
quite  extraordinary  in  a  man  of  his  cold  nature. 

■  His  disgrace  will  surprize  no  one  in  Germany.  It  has  long 
been  known  that  his  honeymoon  of  power  was  past  and  had 
changed  to  an  eclipse.  He  has  neglected  too  long  what  Bismarck 
styled  'the  imponderable  qualities  of  the  politician '  and  has 
brought  down  the  whole  Reichstag  upon  his  head." 

This  writer  further  hints  that  the  Emperor  William,  who  was 
humiliated  by  the  Chancellor,  muzzled  by  him,  as  the  cartoonists 
represented  it  last  November  (1908),  has  waited  eight  months  for 
his  revenge  and  at  last  has  accomplished  it.  We  do  not  know  how 
far  this  opinion  is  discounted  by  the  terms  of  the  letter  in  which 
Kaiser  William  accepted  the  Chancellor's  resignation.  As  printed 
in  all  the  Berlin  dailies  the  letter  says  among  other  things  : 

"It  is  hard  for  me  to  surrender  your  experienced  assistance  in 
conducting  the  business  of  State  and  to  sever  the  ties  of  trustful 
cooperation,  by  which  we  were  united  for  so  many  years.  Feeling, 
however,  that  the  reasons  for  your  present  resolve  are  of  great 
weight,  I  am  forced  to  believe  that  I  ought  to  withdraw  all  ob- 
stacles, to  the  fulfilment  of  your  urgent  wishes.  Let  me  express 
to  you,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  my  sense  of  gratitude  for  your 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice." 

After  Prince  von  Buelow  had  been  mollified  by  receiving  from 

his  master  the  Order  of 
the  Black  Eagle  his  suc- 
cessor was  at  once  ap- 
pointed. This  is  Dr. 
Theobald  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  a  man  of  fifty- 
three  who  in  spite  of  his 
persistency  in  hugging 
retirement  has  done  some 
service  to  the  State.  lie- 
fore  he  was  thirty  he  was 
Governor  of  Ober-Ber- 
nim.  He  became  intimate 
with  the  Kaiser  and  subse- 
quently Provincial  Pres- 
ident of  Potsdam.  He 
was  afterward  Provincial  Secretary  and  Vice-Chancellor  under  von 
Buelow. —  Translations  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


Buelow — "  Is  that  a  kick-me-out  or  merely 
an  honorable  release  ?  " 

—Juge?id  (Munich). 


INDIAN  TERRORISM  IN  LONDON 

SIR  WILLIAM  HUTT  CURZON  WYLLIE,  political  aide- 
de-camp  to  Lord  Motley,  Minister  of  State  for  India,  is  shot 
to  death  in  cold  blood  by  an  Indian  engineering  student,  Madar 
Lai  Dhingra,  at  a  social  gathering  in  London,  and  the  press  is  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  this  points  to  a  deep  political  con- 
spiracy, or  is  merely  an  act  of  personal  animosity  and  revenge. 


PRINCE    VON    BUELOW, 

The  retiring  German  Chancellor. 


MR.   BETHMANN-HOLLWEG, 

His  successor. 


The  murdered  man  had  recently  been  giving  some  advice  to  the 
student  who  belonged  to  the  extreme  division  of  Indian  reformers, 
or  rather  preachers  of  sedition  and  assassination.  Was  Madar  Lai 
Dhingra  acting  as  a  terrorist  agent  of  such  a  wide-spread  organi- 
zation, and  was  his  crime  of  political  significance  ?  The  London 
Times  thinks  it  probably  was  and  remarks  : 

"On  such  evidence  as  we  possess  the  crime  is  almost  certainly 
political.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  the  long  list  of  murders  and 
outrages  which  have  disgraced  India  during  the  last  two  years. 
That  is  the  view  which  the  Prime  Minister,  himself  an  accom- 
plished lawyer,    has  not  hesitated  to  express." 

This  writer  recalls  the  words  of  The  Times  India  correspondent 
as  follows  : 

"He  told  us  that  the  day  might  come  when  it  would  be  for  the 
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SIR    CURZON    WYLLIE, 

Assassinated  in  London  by  a  Hindu 
political  fanatic. 


British  Government,  rather  than  for  the  Government  of  India,  to 
strike  at  the  roots  of  the  conspiracy  and  to  seize  its  real  leaders. 
That  time  may  not  yet  have  come,  but  this  murder  must,  at  all 
events,  convince  the  authorities  and  the  police  that  vigilance  and 

alertness  are  indispensable, 
even  in  the  heart  of  the 
Empire." 

This  opinion  that  wide- 
spread and  desperate  con- 
spiracy is  being  fostered  in 
India  against  the  English  rule 
is  shared  by  the  London 
Standard  in  which  we  read  : 

"Conceivably  it  might  be 
argued  that  Madar  Lai  Dhin- 
gra  cherished  some  sense  of 
personal  grievance  against 
Sir  William,  and  in  that  case 
the  crime  would  have  no  more 
significance  than  dozens  of 
other  murders  which  are  com- 
mitted every  month  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  But  this  is 
a  suggestion  which  no  serious 
person  can  entertain.  It  was 
brushed  aside  by  Mr.  Asquith 
last  night  in  his  speech  at 
Southport.  The  act.  whatever 
may  be  the  appointed  punish- 
ment, was  obviously  political, 
and  done  in  pursuance  of  a 
political  purpose.  On  that  basis  it  is  necessary  for  the  people 
of  this  country  and  for  the  leaders  of  Indian  opinion  to  consider 
the  situation  thus  violently  revealed." 

"The  motive  of  the  assassin  was  political  and  not  personal," 
chimes  in  The  Daily  Mail  (London),  and  proceeds  as  follows : 

'"Of  this  there  can  not  be  a  doubt.  The  youth  who  destroyed 
one  of  the  best  friends  of  his  own  country  is  in  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice. Yet  he,  too,  is  a  victim,  and  the  blame  must  be  divided. 
He  is  the  victim  of  two  influences  that  we  have  neglected  to  con- 
trol. Years  ago  we  encouraged  the  young  men  of  India  to  come  to 
this  country — to  be  educated  according  to  alien  methods — in  an  en- 

vironment   that   returned 

them  strangers  to  their 
own  people.  When  the 
danger  of  this  system  be- 
came obvious  we  took  no 
steps  to  see  that  they  met 
decent  English  people, 
and  thus  these  young 
men  from  India  too  often 
fell  into  unscrupulous 
hands,  who  molded  them 
to  their  own  evil  ends." 

To  this  The  Daily 
A'ews  (London)  demurs 
in  the  following  terms  : 

"If  this  crime  should 
turn  out  to  have  been,  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  word, 
political;  above  all,  if  the 
assassin  were  to  have 
acted  as  the  member  of 
some  secret  society,  its 
gravity  would  be  im- 
mensely enhanced, tho  the 
need  for  measure  and  cold 
reflection  would  be  all 
the  greater.  But,  happily, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  was  not  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word  a  terror- 

MADAR  LAL   DHINGRA, 

„,,  , .,        ,.,..    ,    -j    ,  ist  crime,  still  less  the  re- 
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camp  of  Lord  Morley.  suit  of  an  organized  plot. 


Speaking  of  Indian  sediton  and  "the  deep  damnation  "  of  this 
crime,  the  Opposition  organ,  The  Evening  Standard  and  St. 
James's  Gazette,  declares  that  "the  Nemesis  of  failure  has  sternly 
waited"  on  the  Government's  "policy  of  mistaken  compromise,  of 
shiftless  shuffle  between  harsh  repression  and  lenient  toleration," 
the  Government  has"snapt  its  fingers  at  dangers  which  it  chose  to 
minimize." 

Mr.  Bannerjee,  the  eminent  Indian  editor  declares,  says  The 
Westminster  Gazette  (London),  that  Indian  students  learn  their 
anarchy  not  from  India  but  from  Europe.  The  Gazette  adds  the 
following  comment : 

"There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  that,  and  we  have  to  see  that  the 
young  men  from  the  East,  who  come  to  pursue  their  studies  in 
London,  take  something  better  back  with  them  than  this  noxious 
Western  excrescence.  This  intellectual  commerce  between  East 
and  West  is  both  an  opportunity  and  a  danger.  If  we  can  use  the 
opportunity,  it  may  yet  prove  a  golden  means  of  promoting  mutual 
understanding;  if  we  neglect  it,  the  student  with  a  smattering  of 
Western  education  will  be  a  growing  peril.  For  the  moment  the 
first  necessity  may  be  to  track  down  and  break  up  the  anarchist 
group  which  we  may  suspect  to  be  at  the  back  of  this  crime,  but  a 
little  later  we  may  plead  for  a  more  serious  consideration  of  this 
subject." 

THE  DOUMA  PARTIES  SATIRIZED 

THE  Russian  is  the  typical  Heautontimoritmenos — self- 
torturer,  satirist  of  self — that  is,  in  a  literary  sense.  He  loves 
to  blacken  himself,  his  life,  his  country,  and  his  social  and  politi- 
cal condition.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant  Russian  writers  are 
what  the  Germans  call  "seers  of  black  " — pessimists  in  the  most 
real  sense  of  the  term.  They  neglect  to  abide  by  the  proverb,  "  It 
is  an  evil  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest."  And  the  Douma.  the  in- 
stitution which  was  the  cradle  of  their  hopes,  has  quite  lately  been 
stigmatized,  with  all  its  parties,  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  rep- 
resentatives of  reform. 

It  is  well  known  that  A.  Stolypine,  brother  of  the  Premier,  is 
wont  to  air  his  views  occasionally  on  current  political  and  socio- 
logical topics  in  the  Novoye  \Tremya.  His  utterances  in  that 
semi-official  paper  are  always  awaited  with  interest,  because  of 
their  necessarily  inspired  character,  and  because  they  represent 
on  the  whole  the  position  of  the  present  government.  Hitherto  he 
has  merely  voiced  his  opinion  on  one  or  another  current  political 
question,  and  has  never  permitted  himself  to  be  so  expansive  as 
in  a  recent  article,  in  which  he  makes  a  general  survey  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Russia  and  lets  the  entire  Douma  pass  through  the  alem- 
bic of  his  criticism,  characterizing  each  party,  and  drawing  con- 
clusions so  damaging  to  the  representative  body  that  they  seem 
almost  like  an  extreme  revolutionist's  indictment  of  present  re- 
actionary Russia.  Stolypine  frames  his  criticism  in  epigram- 
matic phraseology,  mentioning  the  name  of  each  party  in  the 
Douma  and  supplying  the  definition.     He  says  in  substance  : 

The  party  of  the  Extreme  Left,  the  Black  Hundred,  represent  a 
street  mob;  they  consist  of  selfish  obscurantists  and  diseased 
lunatics.  The  Moderate  Right,  the  "  Corpses,"  are  without  politi- 
cal significance.  The  Nationalists  are  would-be  bureaucrats,  too 
late  for  the  feast.  The  Octoberists  are  Cadets  of  the  second  class 
—a  pack  of  bores  and  paper  politicians.  The  Peace  Renovators 
are  antiquated  back  numbers.  The  Kolo,  or  Polish  party,  are 
mere  negative  elements  tending,  however,  to  disintegrate  and  des- 
troy. In  this  respect  they  cooperate  with  the  Mohammedan 
party.  The  Cadets  are  merely  political  Jesuits,  and  are  nicknamed 
W.  W.  W.  B.,  i.e.,  "Whicheverway  the  wind  blows."  The  Group 
of  Labor  attempted  vainly  to  expropriate  the  land  in  the  first  and 
second  Doumas,  and  are  now  dead  wood.  The  Esadees  (Social 
Democrats)  and  the  Essars  (Socialist-Revolutionists)  have  bathed 
Russia  in  blood  and  are  execrated. 

"  I  believe  this  is  all.  But  what  does  it  signify  ?  Complete 
ruin  ?    What  have  we  to  hope  for  ?    Where  ran  we  find  support  ? 
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The  past  offers  no  consolation,  for  we  know  the 'gentlemen '  of 
the  old  regime  have  brought  Russia  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss.     A 

glance  at  the  present  official  world  gives  us  t he  impression  of  uni- 
versal rottenness,  of  universal  decay. 

"  It  is  a  terrible  specter.  There  is  no  clean  spot  left  in  Russia. 
What  a  country,  what  a  people  !  Demoralized,  ungifted,  criminal ! 
Or.  does  it  appear  so  only  to  our  self-criticism  ?  Mas  the  habit  of 
abusing  everything  brought  us  to  such  a  pass  that  we  can  rind  no 
unbesmirched  coiner  to  hide  in  ? 

'*  1  do  not  think  we  are  so  bad.  but  we  have  not  yet  learned  to 
paint  ourselves  except  in  caricature — without  justice  and  without 
kindliness." 

The  papers  in  commenting  on  this  characteristic  piece  of  Russian 
journalism  agree  that  it  is  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  Slav  nature  to  go 
o  extremes  of  self-mangling  and  laceration  in  criticizing  them- 
selves. For  ample  verification  one  need  only  turn  to  the  satirical 
writings  of  Griboyedov,  Gogol,  and  Saltykov.  But  is  not  this 
trait  in  itself  the  result  of  weakness  ?  they  ask.  Deprived  by 
despotic  rule  of  the  possibility  of  wholesome  public  activity,  the 
Rus>ian>  find  the  sole  outlet  for  their  energy  and  feelings  in  bitter 
brooding  and  speculation.  They  have  had  to  satisfy  themselves 
with  merely  depicting  the  sad  state  of  affairs,  since  they  have  not 
been  permitted  to  plan  and  take  measures  for  improvement. 
Hence  such  criticism  is  futile,  altho  the  Russian  people  have 
always  lent  it  a  willing  and  attentive  ear.  and  altho  it  has  been  a 
most  successful  feature  in  Russian  literature. 
The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
it  deal  of  unjustifiable  self-exaltation  has  gone  hand-in-hand 
with  this  self-criticism,  and  has  caused  the  Russians  to  hold  aloof 
from  everything  "foreign."     It  continues 

"  If  it  were  not  for  this  uncritical  self-overestimation  we  should 
not  have  kept  boasting  vainly  of  our  ability  to  "annihilate  the 
Japanese  with  our  caps  '  until  they  thrashed  us ;  we  should  not 
have  destroyed  so  much  of  alien  culture  within  our  borders  in  an 
effort  forcibly  to  assimilate  all  nations  'into  the  higher  culture  of 
Russodom.'  If  it  were  not  for  this  excessive  self-esteem  the 
Novoye  I  'remya  would  not  be  raving  every  day  against  the  foreign 
nations  in  Russia,  and  declare  them  unworthy  of  sitting  in  par- 
liament. This,  too,  is  a  sign  of  weakness,  for  strong  natures  and 
strong  nations  do  not  fear  the  strange.  They  gladly  accept  it, 
since  they  know  they  can  assimilate  it  and  make  it  their  own. 
Peter  the  Great  was  a  strong  nature  of  this  sort,  and  the  Japanese 
are  an  example  of  a  strong  nation  of  this  sort." — Translations 
made  for  The.  Litekarv  Digest. 


PHYSICAL  DETERIORATION  IN  ENGLAND 

^  II  E  alleged  physical  deterioration  of  the  English  race  is  once 
*■  more  a  prominent  topic  of  discussion  in  the  London  papers. 
According  to  The  Daily  Telegraph  (London)  "defective  children  " 
is  accepted  as  a  term  of  very  wide  application.  An  estimate  made 
from  the  medical  examination  of  some  40,000  children  in  different 
parts  of  England  shows  that  13  per  cent,  suffer  from  defective 
vision,  1  per  cent,  from  heart-disease,  1  per  cent,  from  lung-disease, 
and  2  per  cent,  are  afflicted  with  bodily  deformity.  Writing  to  the 
London  Times,  Mr.  Francis  Galton,  the  foremost  English  writer 
on  eugenics,  remarks  : 

*'  A  specious  inference  was  drawn  in  a  speech  by  Lord  Halsbury 
at  the  luncheon  'given  to  Lieutenant  Shackleton  by  the  Royal 
Societies  Club.  He  said  (I  quote  from  your  report)  that,  'in  view 
of  what  Mr.  Shackleton  had  gone  through,  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  in  the  supposed  deterioration  of  the  British  race.' 

"  But  exceptional  performances  do  not  contradict  the  supposition 
in  question.  It  is  not  that  deterioration  is  so  general  that  men  of 
remarkably  fine  physique  have  ceased  to  exist — for  they  do,  thank 
God — but  that  the  bulk  of  the  community  is  deteriorating,  which 
it  is.  judging  from  the  results  of  inquiries  into  the  teeth,  hearing, 
eyesight,  and  malformations  of  children  in  Board  schools,  and 
from  the  apparently  continuous  increase  of  insanity  and  feeble- 
mindedness. Again,  the  popularity  of  athletic  sports  proves  little, 
for  it  is  one  thing  to  acclaim  successful  athletes,  which  any  mob 
of  weaklings  can  do,  as  at  a  cricket  match  ;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  be  an  athlete  oneself." 

Another  writer  to  the  great  English  daily  points  out  that  more 
care  is  taken  in  England  for  the  breeding  of  horses  than  for  the 
raising  of  sound  and  healthy  citizens.  In  the  letter  of  this  anony- 
mous writer  we  read  : 

"What  would  become  of  '  the  equine  progeny  of  England  if 
present  parliamentary  methods  were  applied  to  it,  if  they  left  the 
whole  question  of  the  breeding  of  beasts  to  chance  ?  If  English 
racing  men  adopted  our  governmental  system,  is  it  not  certain  that 
English  race-horses  would  be  beaten  everywhere  by  horses  bred 
by  selection  ?  Yet  no  one  suggests  any  interference  with  the  breed- 
ing of  the  human  race.  It  is  only  royal  marriages  that  have  to  be 
publicly  approved. 

"The  birth-rate  of  the  fitter  is  diminishing  year  by  year,  and  we 
calmly  sit  by  and  watch  the  consequent  degeneration  of  our  race 
with  idle  hands.  We  take  the  human  rubbish  that  emerges,  and 
give  it  compulsory  education,  housing  acts,  inspection  of  all  sorts, 
and  at  all  seasons,  at  the  expense  of  the  fitter  classes,  and  imagine 
that  better  results  will  ensue  than  if  we  left  the  whole  business 
alone.     Are  we  righT?     Or  are  the  horse-breeders  right  ? " 

The  same  subject  is  dwelt  upon  from  another  point  of  view  by 


Edward — "  I  have  just  learnt  Zeppelin  II.  was  wrecked  in  a  pear-tree." 

Lord  Roberts — "Simplest  matter  in  the  world.     Order  pear-trees  to 

be  planted  all  round  the  coast."  — Snnplicissimits  (Munich). 

BRITONS    NEVER    SLAYES- 


A    NERVOUS    LION. 

Frightened  of  a  harmless,  innocent  bird  like  that. 

—  Ulk{  Berlin). 
EXCEPTING    TO    PANIC. 
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Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby,  in  the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Dr. 
Saleeby  is  a  distinguished  London  physician  and  editor  of  the 
New  Library  of  Medicine,  and  comparing  England  and  Germany 
he  says : 

"There  is  not  enough  imagination  in  the  world  of  practise  to  re- 
spond to  the  demonstrated  contrasts  between  what  the  Germans 
are  now  doing  with  their  children  (of  whom  they  add  to  their  pop- 
ulation several  hundreds  of  thousands  more  every  year  than  we 
do)  and  what  we  do  with  them  ;  there  is  only  the  perennial  exhibi- 
tion of  irreligion  over  the  question  of  religion  in  the  schools,  and 
of  avarice  and  dishonor  in  the  matter  of  payment  therefor  :  these 
latter  points  comprizing  what  we  call  the  'educational  question.' 
In  a  country  about  to  fight  for  its  life,  by  the  quality  of  the  life  it 
can  produce  and  nourish,  education  as  a  public  question  is  simply 
a  matter  of  providing  children  for  use  as  brickbats  by  partizans  in 
the  name  of  the  Supreme  Lover  of  children." 

It  is  merely  sham  patriotism  and  false  imperialism  which  dreams 
of  national  permanence,  national  greatness  without  providing  for 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  rising  generation.  To  quote  Dr. 
Saleeby's  words  : 

"The  patriotism  and  imperialism  which  know  the  real  factors  of 
national  existence  are  always  rare,  and  always  at  a  disadvantage 
compared  with  the  other  kind  of  imperialism  which  boasts  about 
the  past  or  about  externals,  as  if  nature,  'intent  on  life  to  come,' 
cared  about  the  past,  or  ever  gave  a  verdict  on  that  reckoning,  or 
as  if  nature  could  be  taken  in  by  boasts  and  bunting — the  imperial- 
ism which  has  helped  to  destroy  every  empire  in  history.  There 
is  for  us  just  one  chance :  it  is  that,  ere  the  blow  falls,  we  learn  to 
regard  the  land  of  our  fathers  as  the  land  of  our  children,  and  di- 
rect all  our  efforts  accordingly." 


HILMI  PASHA  ON   THE  CRETAN 
QUESTION 

ALTHO  Turkey  surrendered  her  claim  on  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  the  case  is  different  with 
Crete,  said  Hilmi  Pasha  to  a  representative  of  the  London  Stan- 
dard. No  Turkish  statesman  or  Turkish  parliament  would  dare 
to  propose  the  surrender  of  the  island  to  Greece  at  any  price,  con- 
tinued the  Grand  Vizier  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Turkey  will 
cling  to  Crete  even  tho  she  has  to  fight  for  it.  To  quote  the  words 
of  the  Prime  Minister: 

"  In  the  matter  of  Crete  there  is  no  divergence  of  opinion  between 
parties  or  between  Ottomans  throughout  the  empire.  No  govern- 
ment could  live  for  a  day  if  it  supported,  and  no  parliament  could 
be  found  even  to  suggest,  a  cession  of  the  island  to  Greece.  I 
will  go  further  and  say  that  there  is  not  a  man  who  could  advise 
such  a  sacrifice,  and  if  there  were  he  would  at  once  be  denounced 
as  a  traitor  and  a  catiaille.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  idea  that 
Turkey  was  merely  raising  difficulties  in  order  to  extort  money  as 
a  price  for  Crete.  But  you  can  say  that  not  a  million,  or  a  million 
milliards,  would  buy  it.  We  would  never  have  accepted  a  com- 
pensation for  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  had  it  not  been  for  the  boy- 
cott, which  created  a  dangerous  international  complication.  And, 
in  any  case,  these  two  provinces  had  long  been  considered  as  lost 
to  us." 

The  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  every 
Mussulman,  and  no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  the  concession 
to  Austria  of  the  Balkan  provinces,  and  the  proposal  to  hand  over 
Crete  to  Greece.  Speaking  of  the  compromise  with  Austria  (he 
Grand  Vizier  observed  : 

"  It  is  different  with  Crete.  We  have  never  abandoned  our  rights, 
and  never  shad.  The  telegrams  to-day  say  that  the  Greeks  are 
rising  in  revolution  against  the  dynasty  because  it  has  not  been 
able  to  secure  the  island  for  them.  Tha*-  does  not  concern  us. 
We  can  not  be  asked  to  yield  up  a  portion  of  our  empire  in  order 
to  save  the  throne  of  the  king  of  the  Hellenes.  The  guaranteeing 
Powers,  so  far,  have  given  us  assurances  that  our  rights  shall  be 
respected,  and  before  he  left  Baron  Marschall  also  assured  us  that 
no  proposition  would  come  from  Germany  that  could  offend  us. 


We  consequently  look  upon  the  situation  with  calmness,  being  con- 
lident  in  the  justice  of  our  own  cause  and  in  our  strength.  The 
Powers  themselves  pledged  their  words  to  us  as  a  condition  of  our 
withdrawing  our  troops  from  Crete,  that  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  island  ever  revert  to  Greece,  and  we  hold  them  to  their 
promise.  As  there  are  practically  no  foreign  subjects  in  Crete, 
except  in  the  ports  of  Candia  and  Canea,  we  do  not  foresee 
any  danger  of  events  calling  for  intervention,  but  should  such  be- 
come necessary  we  are  quite  ready  to  restore  order,  with  or  with- 
out their  assistance.  We  are  quite  content  to  leave  the  solution 
for  the  present  in  their  hands,  and  probably  the  presence  of  a  ship 
of  each  in  Cretan  waters  will  be  quite  enough." 


ANOTHER   FADING  GLORY  OF  SPAIN 

"HE  bull-fight  is  the  national  game  of  Spain,  as  baseball  is  oi 
*■  America,  cricket  of  England,  and  lacrosse  of  Canada. 
Yet  this  national  game  is  degenerating  and  Spanish  statesmen  are 
beginning  timidly  to  impose  restrictions  upon  it.  To  abolish  the 
bull-ring  would  cause  a  revolution,  but  a  law  has  been  passed,  says 
a  writer  in  the  Gil  Bias  (Paris),  which  forbids  the  introduction 
into  the  ring  for  a  second  time  of  a  bull  who  has  killed  the  mata- 
dor or  so  injured  him  as  to  escape  death  at  his  hand.  Accidents 
have  been  very  frequent  during  the  present  year,  we  are  told,  and 
since  April  12  five  matadors  have  been  killed  and  in  bull-fighters  of 
various  ranks  seriously  injured  in  the  ring.  "  A  well-known  Spanish 
matador  "  speaking  to  the  representative  of  the  Paris  daily  quoted 
above,  openly  acknowledges  the  want  of  skill  and  courage  which 
causes  such  disasters,  and  almost  weeps  over  the  decadence  of  the 
bull  himself,  who  actually  prefers  running  his  horns  through  the 
ribs  of  the  man  with  the  red  flag,  to  accepting  the  stab  of  his  tor- 
mentor's sword  and  dying  heroically  himself.  This  anonymous 
star  of  the  bull-ring  remarks  : 

"The  bull-fight  is  destined  to  disappear.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  it  has  become  apiece  of  cruelty,  from  the  fact  that  the  science 
of  tauromachy  has  become  terribly  decadent.  The  fine  traditions 
of  the  past  are  daily  vanishing.  The  connoisseur  recalls  the  bull- 
fights of  former  days  with  all  its  precision,  swiftness,  and  bril- 
liance. It  was  a  miracle  when  matadors  like  Cuchares  missed  their 
stroke.  The  bulls  too  were  of  a  superb  breed,  and  had  all  the 
points  recognized  by  the  eye  of  experts.  Before  the  fight  began 
at  the  mere  sight  of  the  horses,  at  the  mere  entrance  of  the  bull 
into  the  arena,  those  masters  of  their  art  knew  how  the  combat 
would  unfold  itself,  and  controlled  it  accordingly.  In  the  most 
exciting  incidents  of  the  struggle  nothing  was  left  to  chance. 
Those  men  were  the  Napoleons  of  tauromachy.  Whether  as 
matadors,  or  as  banderilleros.  every  member  of  the  corps  showed 
himself  a  prodigy  of  address,  concealed  under  an  air  of  the  most 
perfect  ease.  The  crew  or  corps  of  toreros  were  perfectly  trained, 
disciplined,  and  taught  to  work  together.  Every  one  knew  his 
part  and  modestly  confined  himself  to  it,  thinking  only  of  aiding 
and  supporting  his  companions.  Thus  accidents  were  much  rarer 
than  they  are  now." 

This  expert  goes  on  to  say  that  the  education  of  the  bull-fighter 
is  nowadays  neglected.  The  breed  of  bulls,  too,  is  inferior,  and 
their  characters  are  undecided  and  wavering.  The  profession  is 
vulgarized.  Every  village  lad  thinks  himself  fit  to  enter  the  arena. 
"The  only  wonder  is  that  accidents  are  so  few."  Leaving  out  of 
sight  the  fact  that  at  least  six  bulls  are  tortured  and  killed  at  every 
bull-fight  this  enthusiastic  professional  says  in  defense  of  the 
spectacle : 

"Taking  it  all  in  all  the  bull-fight  does  not  kill  anymore  people 
than  the  steeple-chase  kills  jockeys  and  the  circus  acrobats.  But 
the  moment  man  is  not  the  stronger,  the  moment  the  bull-fight 
ceases  to  represent  the  triumph  of  agility  and  human  ingenuity 
over  the  brute  strength  and  natural  weapons  of  the  ferocious  beast, 
its  doom  is  sealed.  It  will  be  abolished  sooner  or  later.  Probably 
later,  because  the  bull-fight  represents  for  Spain,  besides  the  hold 
which  it  has  on  the  people  from  immemorial  custom,  very  impor- 
tant economic  interests.  Nothing,  however,  can  prevent  its  final 
abolition." — Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 
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OUR  GREATEST  ASTRONOMER  DEAD 

BY  the  death,  in  Washington,  on  July  12,  of  Simon  Newcomb, 
the  United  States  has  lost  its  greatest  astronomer,  and  per- 
haps us  foremost  man  of  science.  Professor  Newcomb  was  born 
ui  Wallace,  Nova  Scotia,  on  March  12,  1835,  but  his  father's  family 
was  originally  from  the  United  States.  He  came  to  this  country 
when  eighteen  years  old  and  became  a  teacher.  His  mathematical 
aptitude  secured  him  an  appointment  on  the  United  States  nauti- 
cal almanac,  and  he  afterward  studied  at  Harvard.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  on  the  Navy's  retired 
list  Besides  gaining  world-wide  renown  a-  a  mathematical  astron- 
omer, for  his  achievements  in  which  field  lie  re- 
ceived  degrees,  medals,  and  honors  from  uni- 
versities and  scientific  institutions  in  all  lands. 
Professor  Newcomb  wrote  on  political  econ- 
omy, took  much  interest  in  aeronautics,  and 
even  ventured  upon  the  field  of  fiction. 
Estimates  of  Professor  Newcomb 's  career 
from  the  scientific  press  will  appear  in  these 
columns  at  the  proper  time.  The  following 
editorial  in  The  Evening  Post  (New  York, 
July  12)  indicates  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held  by  men  of  affairs  generally  Says  the 
writ  1 


"  In  the  death  of  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  at 
his  home  in  Washington  yesterday,  this  coun- 
try lost  a  distinguished  scientist  of  world-wide 
reputation.  In  his  own  special  department  ot 
mathematical  astronomy,  his  achievements 
were  both  solid  and  original,  and,  unlike  the 
work  of  many  scientists,  much  of  Professor 
Newcomb's  was  of  the  greatest  direct  serv- 
iceability, especially  in  the  domain  of  navi- 
gation. The  born  man  of  science  was  in  evi- 
dence, whether  he  was  journeying  to  a  remote 
land  in  quest  of  observational  knowledge, 
or  whether  he  was  calmly  pursuing  his  sci- 
entific inquiries  in  Paris  while  the  window- 
panes  of  his  observatory  were  rattling  under 
the  musketry  of  the  Commune.  Like  all  of 
the  greatest  men  of  science,  he  was  simple, 
direct,  unaffected,  never  ashamed  of  ad- 
mitting the  limits  of  his  knowledge.  An  illustration  of  this 
almost  naive  quality  once  came  under  our  notice.  He  com- 
plained of  his  inability  to  grade  written  examination  papers. 
He  said  he  never  felt  certain  that  the  relative  markings  he  gave 
were  correct.  The  secular  variations  and  mutual  relations  of  the 
asteroids,  the  weight  and  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  hid  little  from 
his  scrutiny.  But  the  elusive  windings  and  spectral  emergencies 
of  the  human  mind  he  recognized  as  beyond  any  precise  rule  that 
he  could  frame.  Particularly  noticeable  was  a  contribution  of  his 
to  economics,  that  of  the  distinction  between  'funds  '  and  'flows  ' 
of  wealth.  The  whole  terminology  of  modern  economics  which 
hinges  so  much  on  the  difference  between  income  and  capital  may 
be  regarded  as  the  outcome  of  this  pregnant  suggestion.  Equally 
sane  and  timely  was  his  recent  lucid  summary  of  the  very  limited 
possibilities  of  aerial  navigation." 


chemical  firms  of  high  scientific  reputation,  and  convenient  and 
easy  to  administer.     Says  the  writer  : 

'*  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  medical  practitioner  of  the  pres- 
ent day  finds  himself  driven,  even  against  his  material  interest,  to 
give  the  proved  and  pleasant  forms  of  drug  which  the  patient 
knows  well  enough  are  on  the  market,  rather  than  to  spend  his 
time  in  learning  the  finesse  of  prescribing  antiquated  reme- 
dies ?  

"The  truth  is  that  our  Pharmacopoeia  is  an  anachronism.  It 
contains,  of  course,  plenty  of  old  and  well-tried  friends,  but  they 
are  almost  swamped  in  rubbish.  When  a  person  has  traveled  by 
an  express  train  it  is  idle  to  assure  him  that  a  coach  is  the  best 
way  of  getting  about,  and  still  more  idle  to  complain,  when  he 
refuses  to  go  back  to  coaching,  that  his  tiresome  choice  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  coachmen  have  forgotten  how  to 
drive.  .  .  .  No  one  is  responsible  for  this 
except  those  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
the  Pharmacopoeia  level  with  the  march  of 
civilization.  This  they  have  neglected  to  do, 
and  the  result  is  what  we  see." 


Copyrighted,  lyi'9,  by  Harris  .\  K.\  Ins;,  W  Mhington,  L>.  C. 
SIMON    NEWCOMB. 

"  No  other  American  has  ever  achieved  so 
many  honors  as  were  bestowed  on  him  for  his 
services  to  the  cause  of  science." 


PRESCRIBING  AS  A  LOST  ART— That  the  Pharmacopoeia  is 
an  anachronism  is  asserted  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Hospital 
(London,  June  26).  This,  he  says,  is  the  reason  why  physicians 
prefer  so  often  to  use  proprietary  drugs  rather  than  to  write  their 
own  prescriptions,  as  of  yore.  Prescription-writing  is  becoming 
a  lost  art  because  the  "official  "  drugs  are  crude  and  variable  in 
strength,  while  the  active  principles  of  those  drugs  can  now  be 
obtained  pure,  standardized,  vouched  for  in  both  these  respects  by 


AN   ENGLISH   VIEW   OF 

PANAMA 

CLEARER  views  may  often  be  obtained 
from  a  distance  than  from  a  point  too 
close  at  hand.  A  remarkably  succinct  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  things  at  Panama, 
especially  in  regard  to  matters  at  present  in 
controversy,  was  made  recently  in  a  lecture 
at  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  by  the 
English  traveler  Henry  Savage  Landor,  on 
"A  Recent  Visit  to  Panama."  Our  quota- 
tions are  from  an  abstract  in  Engineering 
1  London.  July  2).     Says  this  paper: 

"  The  great  Gatun  Dam  is  the  feature  of 
chief  interest  in  the  whole  of  the  workings 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  excavation  al 
Culebra,  althoon  an  enormous  scale,  is  rela- 
tively a  straightforward  job,  but  the  dam 
presents  many  new  problems  and  difficul- 
ties. As  is  generally  known,  the  dam  will 
close  the  valley  some  three  miles  from  the 
sea  at  the  Atlantic  end,  through  which  the 
Chagres  River  now  runs  in  two,  more  or  less  parallel,  branches. 
Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  ade- 
quate foundation  for  a  masonry  structure,  and,  in  consequence,  an 
earthen  dam.  with  a  puddled  core,  will  be  used.  It  will,  in  the 
main,  rest  on  a  bed  of  indurated  clay  which  runs  between  the  hills 
flanking  the  dam  ;  there  are,  however,  two  old  gorges  forming  part 
of  the  site,  which  borings  show  to  be  filled  in  with  superincumbent 
layers  of  clay,  sand,  etc.  There  have  been  many  various  opinions 
exprest  as  to  the  nature  of  the  strata  in  these  gorges,  but  Mr. 
Landor  .  .  .  stated  that  the  conclusions  finally  reached  in  reference 
to  these  gorges  is  that  one  of  them  contains  no  continuous  layer, 
or  interconnected  layers,  of  water-bearing  strata,  but  that  in  the 
other  such  layers  to  a  certain  extent  exist,  and  a  percolation  to  the 
sea  takes  place  ;  the  opinion  being,  however,  that  it  will  be  effect- 
ively sealed  by  the  sheet  piling  which  will  be  driven  below  the 
puddled  core  of  the  dam.  A  good  deal  of  criticism  has  been  in- 
dulged in,  in  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  an  earthen  dam 
of  such  magnitude  on  such  foundations,  the  implication  being,  of 
course,  that  dangerous  settlements  are  likely  to  occur,  and  some 
capital  has  been  made  out  of  five  slips  or  settlements  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  last  year  or  so.  Mr.  Landor  stated,  however, 
that  these  were  in  all  cases  of  a  minor  nature,  and  such  as  might 
occur  at  any  time  in  railway  work,  for  instance,  without  exciting 
comment. 

"He  is  of  opinion  that  any  settlements  which  are  to  occur 
will  take  place  during  construction,  and,  without  losing  sight 
of  the  appalling  nature  of  the  catastrophe  that  would  ensue  if  the 
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dam  broke,  he  considers  that,  when  completed,  it  will  be  a  per- 
fectly safe  structure. 

"  A  number  of  borings  made  in  the  Chagres  Valley  to  the  land- 
ward side  of  the  dam  indicate  the  presence  of  artesian  water,  in 
some  cases  under  considerable  head,  and  it  has  been  argued  that 
this  is  indicative  of  a  steady  underground  flow  from  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Chagres  to  the  sea  ;  the  majority  of  the  rocks  being 
of  old  volcanic  formation,  and  much  penetrated  and  broken  up 
into  layers.  In  support  of  this  view  attempts  have  been  made,  by 
comparing  the  rainfall  in  the  watershed  with  the  outflow  of  the 
rivers,  to  show  that  there  is  a  difference  in  quantity  which  can  not 
be  accounted  for  by  evaporation,  and  which  can  be  explained  only 
by  a  considerable  underground  escape  to  the  sea,  presumably  under 
the  dam  site.  The  objective  of  the  supporters  of  this  view  is  a 
reduction  in  the  height  of  the  Gatun  Dam,  rather  than  its  abolition, 
since  in  one  form  or  another  it  is  a  feature  of  all  schemes  except 
the  sea-level  one.  Mr.  Landor  stated,  however,  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  this  artesian  water  is  evidence  of  a  hydrostatic  head 
only,  and  that  the  actual  underground  flow  to  the  sea  is  inconsid- 
erable." 

In  reference  to  the  ladder  of  three  1,000-foot  locks  which  will 
connect  the  85-foot-level  lake,  formed  by  the  dam,  with  the  sea, 
Mr.  Landor  stated  that  more  than  half  of  the  excavation  had  been 
completed,  and  that  the  concrete  work  will  be  begun  in  August. 
He  apparently  made  no  reference  to  the  alleged  danger  of  a  tier 
of  locks  of  such  dimensions.  To  illustrate  the  fact  that  no  trouble 
need  be  expected  at  the  dam  from  earthquakes  he  showed  a  photo- 
graph of  a  flat  arch  in  a  ruined  church  at  Panama,  which  has  been 
standing  for  two  hundred  years,  when  a  slight  earthquake  shock 
would  almost  certainly  have  brought  it  down.     We  read  further : 

"  Mr.  Landor  then  went  on  to  speak  of  the  sea-level  canal  scheme 
— the  Straits  of  Panama — of  M.  Bunau-Varilla.  He  was  much 
imprest  by  this  scheme,  and  by  the  arguments  of  its  author,  the 
advantages  of  a  sea-level  canal  being  obvious.  None  the  less,  he 
thought  the  Commission  were  right  in  deciding  to  construct  the 
85-foot  canal,  as  it  was  of  the  first  importance  to  the  United  States 
that  the  work  should  be  completed  and  in  operation  as  early  as 
possible.  He  further  stated  that  the  85-foot  canal  could  always 
i  afterward  be  dredged  out  to  a  sea-level  one,  if  necessary,  without 
any  interruption  in  navigation.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
such  a  sea-level  canal  will  necessitate  many  diversion  works  for 
dealing  with  flood-water,  probably  also  the  impounding  of  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Chagres,  and  it  is  not  clear  that  the  present 
work  is  being  carried  out  with  such  ultimate  dredging  in  view." 

Mr.  Landor  thinks  that  with  the  completion  of  the  canal  Panama 
ought  to  become  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  Immi- 
gration, particularly  from  the  Latin  countries,  should,  he  believes, 
be  encouraged  in  order  to  develop  mining  and  agricultural  re- 
sources. Gold  is  to  be  found  in  many  parts,  and  rubber,  coco, 
and  tobacco  may  profitably  be  grown,  while  cattle-breeding  may 
also  be  carried  on  successfully. 


of  rat  nests  are  essentials  of  existence  now  that  populations  are  so 
dense.  The  rats  must  disappear,  and  the  only  way  to  do  it  is  to 
starve  them  to  death.  Stables  are  the  chief  culprits  and  it  is  time 
for  a  revolution  in  their  methods  of  management." 


SQUIRRELS  AS  PLAGUE-CARRIERS— The  discovery  in  Cali- 
fornia that  ground  squirrels  may  become  infected  with  bubonic 
plague  is  so  disquieting  as  to  be  matter  of  national  concern,  ac- 
cording to  an  editorial  writer  in  American  Medicine  (New  York, 
June).     Says  this  paper  : 

"It  is  generally  believed  that  the  bacillus pestis  is  a  normal  in- 
habitant of  some  Asiatic  rodent — perhaps  the  rat — but,  from  the 
excessive  mortality  among  our  rats,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  are 
the  ones  with  the  tolerant  immunity  which  keeps  the  bacillus  in 
existence,  for  it  is  a  pure  parasite  in  nature  unable  to  exist  out  of 
the  body  of  some  animal.  So  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the 
ground  squirrels  of  California  now  known  to  be  infected  have 
sufficient  tolerance  to  keep  the  bacillus  alive  permanently  in 
America.  It  will  die  out  in  time,  as  the  cholera  bacillus  always 
does  when  removed  from  India.  Yet  we  do  know  that  for  a  long 
time  it  will  be  possible  for  the  ground  squirrels  to  infect  rats  of 
adjacent  towns  and  start  new  epidemics.  It  is  high  time  to  take 
up  the  European  demand  for  a  world-wide  war  on  domestic  rats, 
which  subsist  almost  exclusively  on  the  wastes  of  human  habita- 
tions.    Protection  or  destruction  of  garbage  and  the  destruction 


CANDY   AS  A   FOOD 

["  T  may  be  said  that  sugar  has  not  generally  been  taken  seriously 
-*•  as  a  food-substance.  Apparently  on  the  principle  that  what 
is  liked  is  usually  injurious,  the  passionate  craving  for  sugar  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sign  that  it  should  be  avoided.  When 
the  craving  was  satisfied  it  was  done  by  eating  the  sugar  to  excess 
and  the  logical  result  was  looked  upon  as  a  confirmation  of  the 
injurious  character  of  the  food.  Recently,  however,  the  food  value 
of  this  substance  has  come  to  be  recognized  by  scientific  «ien,  and 
a  writer  in  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York,  July) 
urges  that  we  cease  regarding  it  as  a  luxury  and  use  it  seriously  in 
proper  quantities.     We  read  : 

"Sugar  as  a  substance  marketed  in  approximately  chemically 
pure  form  is  a  comparatively  recent  addition  to  human  foodstuffs. 
Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  maple  sugar  was  used  by  the  American 
aborigines  earlier  than  any  sugar  of  the  same  grade  was  known  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Old  World. 

"We  have  not  yet  become  accustomed  to  taking  sugar  seriously 
as  a  food,  but  persist  in  regarding  it  as  a  luxury  which  appeals  to 
the  palate.  Undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  the  sugar  consumed  is 
taken  by  those  who  need  it  least  and  who  are  least  able  to  assimi- 
late it.  People  in  fair  circumstances,  not  exercising  much,  gen- 
erally use  130-150  grams  a  day,  estimated  from  grocery  bills,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  sugar  of  fruits  and  that  eaten  as  candy.  Candy 
is  usually  eaten  between  meals  and  is  not  regarded  as  a  food. 
Yet,  not  infrequently,  a  pound  a  day  is  eaten,  thus  supplying  a 
source  of  energy  equal  to  that  required  by  the  system,  supple- 
mentary to  that  eaten  at  the  table.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
sugar  ingested  in  considerable  amounts  at  one  time  irritates  the 
mucous  membrane  by  its  concentration  ;  disturbs  osmotic  currents  ; 
tends  to  ferment  and  overtaxes  the  glycolytic  and  glycogenic 
functions. 

"On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  well  established  that  if  used 
rationally  and  regularly,  sugar  is  easily  cared  for  by  the  nutritive 
organs,  produces  no  harmful  results,  and  supplies  a  large  amount 
of  heat  and  energy.  A  good  deal,  if  not  the  most  of  the  trouble 
produced  by  sugar  is  due  to  the  notion  that  it  is  not  a  food  but  a 
luxury.  Hence,  the  perfectly  natural  appetite  for  it  is  resisted 
until  it  becomes  a  craving  to  which  the  individual  eventually 
yields  by  a  dietetic  excess  which  deserves  the  term 'spree.'  The 
same  abstinence  and  excessive  ingestion  of  any  other  food,  be- 
tween meals  and  in  addition  to  a  full  diet,  would  produce  harm." 

At  the  present  retail  price  of  about  5.5  cents  a  pound,  the  author 
goes  on  to  say,  the  average  consumption  of  sugar  represents  about 
1%  cents  a  day.  If  other  food  were  equally  cheap,  the  total  daily- 
cost  of  raw  food  material  would  be  6.2  to  7.5  cents  per  capita.  In 
general,  sugar  is  less  expensive  to  prepare  for  eating  than  most 
other  foodstuffs.     Says  the  writer  : 

"Even  the  higher  grades  of  candy  could  be  prepared  with  no 
greater  trouble  than  many  other  recognized  desserts,  if  cooks  took 
the  trouble  to  learn  this  branch  of  their  art.  while  the  result  would 
be,  on  the  average,  more  appetizing,  more  easily  digestible,  and 
more  nutritious.  This  point  in  dietetic  economics  has  recently 
been  imprest  on  us  by  inspecting  the  extremely  simple  equipment 
of  a  candy  kitchen,  whose  output  is  retailed  at  So  cents  a  pound, 
including  considerable  paper." 


WASTE  IN  THE  FACTORY— If  all  the  waste  of  time  and  of 
material  in  a  factory  were  eliminated,  says  The  Canadian  Manu- 
facturer (Toronto,  June  25),  if  all  the  leaks  were  choked  off.  it  all 
unnecessary  expenditure  were  cut  out,  there  might  be  two  holidays 
in  a  week  instead  of  one,  and  yet  the  owner  might  have  just  as 
large  a  balance  on  the  right  side.     We  read  further  : 

"Nearly  all  countries  are  talking  about— and  doing  something 
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toward — the  conservation  oi  their  natural  resources.     The  world 
wing  older  and  her  fruits  are  showing  signs  ol  depletion— so 
they  s.u.     The  tendency  therefore  is  to  conserve — to  eliminate 
wasteful  methods. 

■'This  spirit  is  rapidly  communicating  itself  to  the  captain  ol 
industry,  and  waste  products  arc  becoming  no  longer  waste  prod- 
To-day  a  valuable  man  in  business  is  the  man  who  can 
organiie  so  as  to  save  so  as  to  conserve  the  resources  of  the  busi- 
ess  As  we  progress  margins  of  profit  become  narrower  and 
narrower — and  the  factory  manager  who  is  successful  is  he  who 
watches  for  the  leaks  with  a  hawk's  eye." 


THE  SPEED  OF  THE  STARS 

THE  man  who  understood  perfectly  how  astronomers  measure 
the  distances  of  the  stars  but  could  not  imagine  how  their 
names  were  ascertained,  would  doubtless  also  be  puzzled  by  our 
present  ability  to  gage  the  speed  with  which  these  bodies  are  ap- 
proaching the  earth  or  receding  from  it.  Ordinary  observation. 
even  for  a  long  period  of  years,  often  reveals  no  motion  at  all — a 
fact  clearly  shown  by  the  name  of  "fixt  stars."  commonly  given  to 
these  bodies  to  distinguish  them  from  the  planets  whose  motion 
is  plainly  traceable.  The  motion  of  stars,  or  at  least  that  com- 
ponent of  it  that  lies  in  a  line  with  the  earth,  may  be  detected  by 
the  spectroscope.  A  prism  draws  out  the  star's  light  into  a  colored 
band  full  of  lines  that  indicate  the  substances  of  which  it  is  made 
up.  Many  of  these  correspond  exactly  in  position  with  lines  ob- 
tainable from  the  same  substances  in  the  laboratory.  If  the  star, 
however,  is  moving  in  line  with  the  earth  the  position  of  its  lines 
will  be  shifted  slightly  to  one  side  or  the  other,  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  a  locomotive  whistle  sounds  a  little  sharper  or  flatter  than 
it  is  when  approaching  the  listener  or  receding  from  him.  This 
explanation  may  be  found  in  all  the  text-books,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  a  half-tone  illustration  may  be  found  that  permits  the  reader 
to  see  the  phenomenon  for  himself.  We  copy  such  an  illustration 
from  a  pamphlet  entitled  "The  Verkes  Observatory,"  issued  by 
the  University  of  Chicago.     We  quote  from  this  as  follows  : 

"About  one-third  of  the  nocturnal  hours  of  the  telescope,  gener- 
ally two  nights  per  week,  are  devoted  to  stellar  spectroscopy.  The 
instrument,  which  was  largely  constructed  in  the  shops  of  the  Ob- 
servatory, is  designated  as  the  Bruce  spectrograph,  the  funds  for 
its  construction  and  early  operation  having  been  contributed  by 
the  late  Miss  Catherine  W.  Bruce,  of  New  York.  A  photograph 
of  the  spectrum  of  a  star,  accompanied  by  a  comparison  spectrum 
on  the  same  plate  from  metallic  terminals  vaporized  by  the  passage 
of  sparks  from  an  induction  coil   in  the  dome,  can  be  measured 


under  a  microscope,  and  the  speed  of  the  star  in  the  line  of  sight 
(averaging  about  to  miles  per  second)  can  be  inferred  from  the 
displacements  of  the  star's  lines  from  the  position  of  the  lines  due 
to  the  spark.      About    4,000  photographs,  or  spectrograms,  have 
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r\  Leonis.     Starand  earth  were  separating  at  a  speed  of  iS  miles  per  second 


KKCCE    PHOTOGRAPHIC   TELESCOPE   IN   THE   YERKES   OBSERVATORY. 

been  obtained  with  the  instrument.  .  .  .  Interesting  results  have 
come  from  the  measurement  of  the  spectrograms,  and  some  70  spec- 
troscopic binaries,  or  double  stars  so  close  to  each  other  that  they 
can  be  separated  only  in  this  spectroscopic  manner,  have  been 
detected." 

The  following  additional   information    is  given    regarding   the 
photograph,  which  is  reproduced  herewith  : 

"The  white  lines  are  due  to  titanium  vaporized  by  an  electric 
spark  in  front  of  the  spectrograph.     They  furnish  reference  points 

on  every  plate.  The  dark  lines  on  a 
light  background  are  in  the  spectrum 
of  the  star.  From  the  lack  of  perfect 
coincidence  of  the  titanium  lines  in 
spark  and  star,  the  velocity  of  the 
star  may  be  inferred,  after  positions 
of  lines  have  been  measured  to  t^j 
of  an  inch.  After  correcting  for  the 
earth's  velocity  (in  its  orbit  around 
the  sun),  the  above  stars  are  found 
to  have  speeds  of  2  miles  per  second 
(recession)  and  3  miles  per  second 
(approach),  respectively." 
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o.  Bo'dtis  {Arctitrns) .     Star  and  earth  were  approaching  at  a  speed  of  11  miles  per  second. 

STELLAR    SPECTRA    PHOTOGRAPHED    WITH    THE    BRUCE    SPECTROGRAPH. 


A  HANDLESS  CLOCK— An  inter- 
esting electrical  clock  exhibited  at  the 
Southern  Electrical  and  Industrial 
Exposition  in  Louisville.  Ky..  is  de- 
scribed in  The  Scientific  American. 
Says  this  paper : 

"This  clock  is  different  from  the 
ordinary  in  having  no  hands.  Minutes 
are  indicated  by  means  of  60  radial 
rows    of    lights,    eacli    containing   32 
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By  courtesy  of  "  The  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer." 


BOONTON    DAM,    JERSEY    CITY  WATER-WORKS. 
Lower  gate-house  and  sterilizing-plant  at  farther  end  of  dam. 


electric  globes.  The  hours  are  indicated  by  shorter  rows  of 
colored  lights.  In  place  of  the  hands,  then,  two  lines  of  light 
sweep  over  the  face  of  the  dial,  one  indicating  minutes  and 
the  other  hours.  Each  second  the  illumination  in  an  outer  circle 
of  lights  moves  forward  one  lamp,  and  when  an  entire  circuit  has 
been  completed,  the  row  of  minute  lights  is  advanced  one  interval. 
The  hour  hand  moves  at  five-minute  intervals.  The  dial  is  formed 
on  the  face  of  a  huge  pendulum,  which  swings  to  and  fro  over  an 
arc  of  15  feet.  The  pendulum  is  48  feet  long,  and  its  weight,  with 
the  5,485  lamps  and  11,000  connections  required,  is  3,000  pounds. 
Over  a  mile  of  wire  was  used  in  making  the  connections  of  the 
clock." 


THE  STERILIZATION   OF  DRINKING- 
WATER 

DRINKING-WATER  is  now  being  sterilized  on  a  large  scale 
— that  is,  the  bacteria  are  actually  being  killed  instead  of 
removed  by  filters  or  otherwise — at  the  great  reservoir  of  the  East 
Jersey  Water  Company  at  Boonton,  N.  J.  In  a  description  of  this 
plant  contributed  to  The  M 11  nicipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (New 
York,  July  7),  the  author  notes  that,  in  future  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  water-purification  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  special 
conditions  that  it  is  proposed  to  remedy.     He  writes  : 

"A  sand  filter  can  frequently  be  operated  to  remove  all  the  sus- 
pended matter  which  is  desired,  excepting  the  bacteria,  at  a  rate 
very  much  higher  than  that  required  for  a  high  grade  of  bacterial 
efficiency.  In  other  words,  if  bacteria  are  not  considered  it  may 
be  possible  to  employ  double  the  rate  of  filtration  and  thus  save 
one-half  the  cost  of  the  filters.  There  are  two  objections  to  such 
rapid  filtration ;  the  fact  that  sufficient  bacterial  efficiency  is  not 
obtained,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  filters  will  clog  too  rapidly 
with  the  coarser  suspended  matters.  These  objections  can  be  met, 
the  former  by  a  preliminary  treatment  for  the  removal  of  such  sus- 
pended matters,  as  by  sedimentation,  preliminary  filters,  etc.  ;  the 
latter  by  a  destruction  of  the  bacteria  by  some  method  other  than 
filtration.  (The  actual  amount  of  suspended  matter  contributed 
by  the  bodies  of  dead  bacteria  is  insignificant.)  Preliminary  fil- 
ters (or  'pre-filters')  are  now  becoming  more  or  less  common  ;  and 
the  destruction  of  bacteria  in  filtered  effluents  is  rapidly  advancing 
from  the  theoretic  to  the  practical  stage.  Such  destruction  is 
commonly  known  as  the  sterilization  of  water,  altho  strictly  speak- 
ing only  an  approximation  to  sterilization  can  be  obtained.  The 
problem  of  sterilizing  sewage  effluents  involves  chiefly  the  matters 
of  efficiency  and  of  cost.  In  the  sterilizing  of  potable  water,  how- 
ever, an  added  difficulty  is  encountered  in  that  the  sterilizing  agent 
must  be  such  as  will  neither  impart  to  the  water  anything  injurious 
to  the  human  system,  nor  make  it  objectionable  for  use  in  boilers 
or  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  ideal  method  of  effecting 
this  would  apparently  be  the  oxidation  of  the  bacteria,  by  which 
they,  being  organic  matter,  would  be  destroyed.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  can  be  effected  by  aeration;  but  the  amount  of  oxygen 
required  will  not  ordinarily  be  absorbed  by  water  and  artificial 
supplies  of  oxygen  must  be  provided.  The  most  effective  forms 
of  oxygen  for  this  work  are  ozone  and  nascent  oxygen,  the  latter 
being  sometimes  called  atomic  oxygen.     Ozone  has  been  success- 


fully used  in  a  number  of  European  plants  for  this  purpose,  and 
in  this  country  several  experimental  plants  have  been  operated." 

The  use  of  chemicals  for  this  kind  of  sterilization,  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  is  not  new ;  lime,  acids,  copper,  chlorin,  and  other 
compounds  having  been  suggested,  and  to  some  extent  experi- 
mented with.  During  the  past  year  hypochlorite  of  lime  ("  bleach- 
ing-powder  ")  has  been  considered,  and  it  is  this  that  has  been  used 
since  September  last  at  Boonton,  with  success.  It  is  believed, 
the  writer  states,  that  this  is  the  first  practical  use  of  the  method 
as  a  permanent  system  on  a  large  scale.  The  results  may  be  seen 
from  the  statistics  of  a  single  month — that  of  December,  1908. 
Says  the  writer : 

"  In  December  the  amount  of  water  treated  varied  from  38,000,- 
000  to  43,000,000  gallons.  .  .  .  The  number  of  bacteria  in  the  raw 
water  varied  from  240  to  1,600,  averaging  571.  Those  in  the  water 
below  the  sterilizing-plant  varied  from  nothing  to  30,  averaging 
2.9,  while  those  found  in  the  city  by  the  physicians  before  men- 
tioned averaged  18.3  in  one  case  and  6.4  in  the  other.  .  .  .  These 
figures  indicate  a  bacterial  efficiency  of  96.8  per  cent,  in  November 
and  99.5  per  cent,  in  December.  ...... 

"This  test  seems  to  have  demonstrated  that  by  adding  hypochlo- 
rite of  lime  or  soda  to  a  water,  its  organic  color  will  be  reduced  : 
there  will  be  an  oxidation  of  organic  matter;  the  carbonic  acid 
will  be  reduced ;  the  total  solid  matter  in  the  water  will  be  in- 
creased, and,  in  the  case  of  hypochlorite  of  lime,  the  total  hard- 
ness of  the  water  will  be  increased.  With  hypochlorite  of  soda 
there  will  be  no  increase  in  hardness,  the  most  important  chemical 
change  which  is  brought  about  in  this  process  being  the  reduction 
of  carbonic  acid.  This  last  has  considerable  practical  significance 
from  the  standpoint  of  encrusting  and  corrosive  action  of  water  on 
iron  and  steel  pipe  brought  about  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid. 
Objections  to  this  method  based  upon  the  liberation  of  free  chlorin 
are  invalid,  since  free  chlorin  can  not  be  liberated  from  hypo- 
chlorite of  either  lime  or  soda  in  a  natural  water;  and  even  if  it 
could  be,  the  chlorin  would  immediately  recombine  with  the 
hydrogen  of  the  water,  and  thus  cease  to  be  free." 


KIESELGUHR:  A  USEFUL  KIND  OF  EARTH 

THE  silicious  marl  known  in  Germany  as  kieselguhr,  and 
found  chiefly  in  that  country,  is  used  in  a  variety  of  man- 
ufactures, so  that  its  mining  and  preparation  constitute  an  im- 
portant industry.  Consisting  as  it  does  of  a  multitude  of  micro- 
scopic flinty  skeletons  of  infusoria,  it  is  perfectly  cleaa  and  may 
be  mixt  with  all  sorts  of  other  substances  without  fear  of  chemical 
action.  In  the  Bulletin  des  Ingdnieurs  Cii'ils  a  French  author. 
Mr.  Mallet,  gives  interesting  facts  about  this  substance,  which  are 
reproduced,  in  abstracts,  in  Cosmos  (Paris,   May  15).     We  read : 

"  Kieselguhr  is  an  infusorial  earth  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
soap,  wax,  paints,  dynamite,  dyes,  soluble  glass,  artificial  stone, 
articles  of  gutta-percha  and  rubber,  and  in  numerous  other  ways. 

"This  substance  is  found  inconsiderable  quantities  in  Hanover 
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where  it  exists  in  the  form  oi  starchy  masses  of  .1  gray,  brownish, 
or  pale-green  color ;  it  i-  soft  to  the  touch,  dry,  absorbs  water  with 
great  ease,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  resists  chemical  action. 
It  is  found  in  layers  in  alluvial  land  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
deposits  of  lignite 

"The principal  characteristics  of  kieselguhr  are  its  small  specific 
gravity  (0.25  to  0.55),  its  considerable  absorptive  power,  and  its 
property  of  conducting  heat  badly,  which  makes  it  one  of  the  best 
means  of  protection  against  loss  of  heat  by  radiation. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  kieselguhr.  in  its  natural  state, 
contains  70  to  90  per  cent  of  water,  which  evaporates  very  slowly. 
After  drying  in  the  air.  it  still  contains  15  to  25  per  cent.  It  is 
packed  dry  in  sacks  tor  transportation,  during  which  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  it  from  dampness."—  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE 

OF  BEER 

IN  The  LITERARY  DIGEST  of  May  29  we  reprinted  in  part  the 
report  of  a  special  English  commission  on  beer,  erroneously 
described  in  our  article  as  "a  Government  Commission."  We 
have  since  learned  that  the  investigators  were  not  appointed  by 
the  British  Government  but  by  a  London  magazine  called  The 
Hospital.  The  gist  of  their  argument,  as  quoted  in  these  pages, 
was  that  good  beer  should  not  be  regarded  as  primarily  an  alco- 
holic drink,  but  rather  as  a  beverage  containing  a  very  small 
amount  of  alcohol  and  a  relatively  large  amount  of  nutritive 
material.  "When  a  man  drinks  good  beer,"  said  the  report,  " he 
drinks  and  eats  at  the  same  time,  just  as  when  he  eats  a  bowl  of 
soup."  We  were  further  assured  that  beer  and  porter  "contain  all 
the  elements  of  a  typical  diet,  with  the  exception  of  fat,  and  in  a 
proportion  approximately  physiological  "  ;  and  again  that  a  glass 
of  good  ale,  "measured  by  its  calorimetric  value,"  is  "approxi- 
mately as  nourishing  as  a  glass  of  milk." 

These  claims  for  the  products  of  the  breweries  are  challenged 
by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg  in  the  August  issue  of  Good  Health  (Battle 
Creek)  and  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  National  Prohibitionist 
(Chicago).  Dr.  Kellogg,  basing  his  arguments  upon  the  researches 
of  Gautier,  "the  recognized  leading  scientific  authority  on  foods," 
and  of  Thausing,  "the  standard  authority  on  the  composition  of 
beer,"  points  out  that  "  it  is  quite  impossible  to  take  beer  sufficient 
to  obtain  any  substantial  amount  of  nutritive  material  without  at 
the  same  time  imbibing  a  sufficient  amount  of  alcohol  to  produce 
most  disastrous  results."  He  undertakes  to  show,  moreover,  that 
"beer  is  not  only  a  very  poor  food,  if  a  food  at  all,  containing 
more  poison  than  food,  and  an  excess  of  undesirable  salts,  but  it 
is  "also  a  hindrance  to  the  digestion  of  wholesome  foods."  To 
quote  in  part : 

"  According  to  Thausing  a  light  beer  contains  from  2.36  per  cent, 
to  more  than  double  this  amount  of  alcohol,  and  from  3  to  10  per 
cent,  of  substances  known  as  extracts.  The  Commission  evidently 
concede  that  alcohol  is  not  a  food,  but  lay  their  claims  for  the  nu- 
tritive value  of  beer  upon  the  so-called  extracts  which  it  contains. 
According  to  Thausing,  Dresden  beer  contains  2.36  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  and  3.03  per  cent,  of  extracts.  According  to  the  same 
authority,  one-fifth  of  the  extracts  consists  of  indigestible  and  in- 
nutr  tious  material,  the  remainder  of  sugar  and  dextrin.  Express- 
ing for  comparison  the  values  of  the  alcohol  and  the  extracts  in 
calories,  we  have  for  the  alcohol  a  value  of  601  calories  to  the 
gallon,  and  for  the  extracts  363  calories.  London  porter,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  furnishes  1,281  calories  of  alcohol,  and 
863  calories  of  sugar  and  dextrin." 

Suppose,  says  Dr.  Kellogg,  one  should  undertake  to  obtain  so 
small  an  amount  as  10  per  cent,  of  his  ordinary  supply  of  nourish- 
ment from  a  light  beer,  such  as  Dresden  : 

"Allowing  the  required  ration  to  be  3,000  calories,  to  obtain 
one-tenth  of  this,  or  300  calories,  from  Dresden  beer,  would 
necessitate  the  consumption  of  nearly  one  gallon  of  beer,  with 
three  ounces  of  alcohol.  Even  so  small  an  amount  as  one-thirtieth 
of  the  total  ration  would  require  the  concomitant  use  of  an  ounce 


of  alcohol — an  amount  quite  sufficient  to  produce,  with  steady  con- 
sumption, decided  deleterious  effects.  According  to  Metchnikoff 
and  other  authorities,  the  daily  consumption  of  an  ounce  of  alco- 
hol is  sufficient  to  produce  in  time  degenerative  effects  in  the  liver, 
kidneys,  and  other  vital  organs,  besides  producing  functional  dis- 
turbances in  digestion  and  general  nutrition." 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  nutritive  material  found  in  beer,  Dr. 
Kellogg  says  : 

"The  nutritive  material  contained  in  beer  is  not  of  the  most  de- 
sirable sort.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  cereal  salts,  of  which 
beer  contains  a  considerable  amount — about  one-half  ounce  to  the 
gallon.  Gautier  points  out  the  fact  that  the  cereals  contain  an  ex- 
ri'ss  of  acid  salts,  being  deficient  in  the  alkaline  bases  which 
abound  in  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  and  fruits.  The  potato 
contains  four  times  as  much  of  the  alkaline  bases  as  barley.  As 
Gautier  shows,  a  diet  of  cereals  is  unsuited  to  the  human  consti- 
tution, resulting  in  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  blood  and  tissues,  and 
tending  to  produce  premature  hardening  of  the  arteries,  or  old  age. 
The  body  requires  daily,  according  to  Gautier,  about  one  ounce 
of  salts,  at  least  half  of  which  should  be  derived  from  fresh  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  in  order  that  the  proper  balance  may  be  main- 
tained. In  beer  the  salts  are  enormously  in  excess  in  proportion 
to  other  food  elements,  and  are  acid  salts.  For  example,  in  Pilsen 
lager  beer  the  amount  of  these  salts  is  enormously  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  other  food  elements— the  [proportion  being  about  six 
times  that  in  which  salts  are  found  in  normal  food.  The  absorp- 
tion of  so  large  a  quantity  of  cereal  salts  into  the  body,  in  addition 
to  the  salts  contained  in  the  normal  diet,  must  work  disastrously, 
and  may  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  hardening  of  the  arteries,  ten- 
dency to  apoplexy,  and  premature  death  in  beer-drinkers. 

"  Still  another  point  of  the  highest  importance  was  quite  over- 
looked, or  perhaps  supprest,  by  the  Royal  Commissioners.  Sir 
William  Roberts  in  England,  Chittenden  in  this  country,  and  a 
large  number  of  eminent  German  physiologists  have  shown  by  an 
almost  endless  number  of  experiments  upon  both  dogs  and  human 
beings  that  beer  is  highly  detrimental  to  digestion,  interfering  in 
a  very  marked  degree  with  the  digestion  of  starch,  the  largest 
component  of  the  natural  dietary." 

The  Arational  Prohibitionist  recalls  Liebig's  statement  that 
there  is  more  nutritive  value  in  the  flour  that  you  can  hold  on  the 
point  of  a  table-knife  than  in  forty  measures  of  the  best  Bavarian 
beer.  Turning  to  a  later  authority,  it  quotes  the  report  of  Prof. 
J.  O.  Higley,  of  the  chemical  department  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  which  showed  that  "beer  as  compared  with  flour  con- 
tains one-eightieth  of  the  proteids  and  one-sixty-first  of  the  car- 
bohydrates furnished  by  flour — the  comparison  based  upon  cost." 
The  Prohibitionist  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Perhaps  the  most  commonly  accepted  standard  of  required 
food  is  that  of  Voit,  the  German  physiologist,  who  reckons  that  a 
daily  ration  should  include  four  ounces  of  proteids,  eighteen 
ounces  of  carbohydrates,  and  two  ounces  of  fat.  Beer  does  indeed 
furnish  the  proteids  and  carbohydrates.  If  a  man  will  drink  fifty- 
two  half-pint  glasses  of  beer  in  a  day  he  will  get,  at  a  cost  of  #2.60, 
his  eighteen  ounces  of  carbohydrates,  but  even  then  he  has  not 
got  his  proteids  and  must  make  his  total  drinking  108  glasses  of 
beer  and  pay  for  it  $5.40  to  get  the  required  amounts  of  these  two 
food  substances.  Perhaps  that  is  in  'proportion  approximately 
physiological.' " 

Turning  to  the  Commission's  comparison  between  beer  and  milk, 
The  Prohibitionist  remarks : 

"  It  needs  to  be  observed  that  the  worth  of  food  is  not  measured 
by  the  calorimeter.  That  fact  is  established  with  perfect  clear- 
ness. It  may  possibly  be  (we  have  not  consulted  the  authorities) 
that  a  glass  of  beer  measured  by  the  calorimeter  will  show  the 
same  number  of  heat  units  that  will  be  found  in  a  glass  of  milk 
or  a  quart  of  beer  equal  four  ounces  of  beef.  Most  of  the  heat, 
however,  will  come  from  the  alcohol  of  the  beer,  which  is  about 
as  good  fuel  for  the  human  body  as  gunpowder  would  be  for  a 
steam-engine.  Analysis  shows,  however,  that,  even  if  the  malt 
extracts  of  beer  are  to  be  regarded  as  good  food,  milk  has  twice 
the  food  value  of  beer,  while,  as  between  meat  and  beer,  there  is 
no  possible  comparison  in  actual  food  value.  In  any  event,  four 
ounces  of  beef  can  be  had  for  five  cents  even  under  the  reign  of 
the  Meat  Trust,  while  the  quart  of  beer  would  cost  twenty  cents." 
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RELIGION  OF  THE  ALASKAN 
ABORIGINES 

THERE  are  several  well-known  books  which  inform  us  con- 
cerning the  religious  beliefs  of  the  North-American  Red 
Indians,  the  aborigines  of  South  America,  and  even  of  Labrador 
and  the  subarctic  and  arctic  regions  of  this  continent.  But  there 
has  hitherto  been  only  scanty  notice  given  to  the  mythology  of 
those  who  inhabit  the  vast  peninsula  of  Alaska.  We  owe  our  more 
recent  knowledge  to  the  work  cf  a  Russian  missionary,  Anatoli, 
an  Archimandrite  or  director  of  a  mission  of  the  Greek  Church  in 
Alaska.  In  his  book  "Indiane  Alaski  "  he  details  all  that  is  at 
present  to  be  known  about  the  religion,  mythology,  and  supersti- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of  what  we  popularly 
style  the  Indians  of  the  North-American  continent.  This  writer 
has  lived  many  years  among  these  Indians,  a  race,  he  says,  who 
are  bound  to  be  eventually  extinguished,  and  while  they  have 
played  no  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  world,  present  a  subject 
of  keen  interest  to  the  ethnologist  and  student  of  comparative 
religion. 

The  Alaskans  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  de- 
clares Archimandrite  Anatoli,  from  whose  book,  recently  published 
in  Odessa,  we  derive  all  the  information  contained  in  this  article. 
They  call  him  Teki-Ankaose.  He  lives  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  an  arctic  Olympus,  where  a  fresh  breeze  is  always  blow- 
ing. Perpetual  verdure  and  clumps  of  azure  flowers  cover  the 
slopes  of  his  abode.  Silence,  unbroken  even  by  the  murmur  of 
waves,  surrounds  his  dwelling.  He  is  not  the  creator  of  the  world, 
nor  does  he  rule  it  by  his  providence.  Two  other  gods  are  the 
maker  and  preserver  of  all.  Kanouk,  the  creator,  is  the  oldest 
and  most  powerful  of  the  gods.  His  name  means  "the  man  who 
is  throned  forever."  He  is  the  Saturn  and  Jehovah  of  Alaska. 
When  there  was  neither  sun,  moon,  nor  stars,  and  on  the  earth 
neither  lakes,  rivers,  plants,  nor  animals,  Kanouk  released  them 
from  the  box  in  which  a  gigantic  demigod  confined  them.  While 
Kanouk  is  always  represented  with  the  form  and  features  of  a  man 
he  is  a  Proteus  in  his  power  of  metamorphosis.  Sometimes  he  is 
a  crow,  sometimes  an  invisible  spirit.  He  is  a  faithful  friend  of 
men,  but  sometimes  punishes  them  for  their  want  of  belief  in  him. 
The  Alaskans  believe  in  a  future  life.  This  life  begins  immedi- 
ately on  the  death  of  the  individual.  The  terrestrial  sphere  and 
that  beyond  the  tomb  are  held  to  be  so  closely  united  that  the 
passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world.  It  is  considered  that  the  best  of  all  deaths  is  that  on  the 
held  of  battle.  The  souls  of  warriors  enter  at  once  into  the  domain 
of  the  spirits  who  inhabit  heaven,  and  have  for  their  slaves  and 
servants  the  enemies  they  have  conquered. 

The  Alaskans,  dwellers  in  the  realm  of  cold,  always  cremate  their 
dead,  so  that  they  may  not  suffer  from  cold  in  passing  from  one 
world  to  the  other.  Those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  fire, 
as  Dante  did,  have  not  the  right,  in  their  final  abode,  to  draw  near 
to  the  common  hearth,  at  which  the  cremated  souls  warm  them- 
selves, but  their  teeth  ever  chatter  with  the  cold  as  they  cast  en- 
vious looks  of  longing  at  those  who  warm  themselves  at  the  fire. 
On  this  point  the  Archimandrite  Anatoli  says : 

"A  missionary  was  constantly  threatening  his  impenitent  con- 
verts with  the  flames  of  hell.  But  he  noticed  that  this  threat, 
instead  of  filling  them  with  terror,  was  exceedingly  agreeable  to 
them,  for  the  thought  of  being  warm  in  the  next  world  filled  them 
with  joy.  The  missionary  made  a  complaint  on  this  point  to  the 
bishop,  who  understood  at  once  that  a  Northern  hell  must  be  rep- 
resented differently.  He  therefore  told  the  missionary  to  teach 
his  people  to  expect  a  hell  of  frost,  where  the  cold  is  ten  times  as 
intense  as  upon  earth.  This  freezing  Gehenna  terrorized  them, 
and  the  refractory  ones  were  soon  reduced  to  obedience." 

The   Alaskans  believe  firmly  in    the    transmigration  of  souls. 


They  also  teach,  as  a  part  of  their  religion,  the  fear  of  sorcery,, 
and  when  a  sorcerer  is  detected  in  his  nefarious  practises  he  is 
treated  like  the  witches  of  Salem  were  treated.  "They  leave  him 
on  an  isolated  rock,  which  the  tide  has  left  bare.  He  sees  the 
water  slowly  rising  round  him.  His  only  hope  of  rescue  is  in 
avowing  his  crime.  He  refuses  to  do  so  and  is  drowned  under  the 
eyes  of  his  executioners  who  watch  his  struggles  from  their  boat." 
The  Archimandrite  Anatoli  does  not  imply  that  the  Alaskans 
have  any  code  or  rule  of  morality  excepting  that  of  self-preserva- 
tion and  the  preservation  of  the  tribe.—  Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


WHO  JOHN   WOOLMAN   WAS 

"^HE  surprize  of  Dr.  Eliot's  five-foot  shelf  of  books  is  un- 
-■-  doubtedly  the  "Journal  of  John  Woolman."  People  are 
asking  "Who  is  John  Woolman  and  what  message  has  he  for  a 
twentieth-century  mind  seeking  across-cut  to  culture  ?"  It  was 
perhaps  vaguely  known  that  Woolman  was  a  Quaker  and  wrote  a 
book  much  admired  by  Whittier  and  Charles  Lamb.  Now  that 
his  name  has  come  in  for  a  greater  trial  of  fame  the  words  of  still 
others  in  his  behalf  are  brought  forward,  among  whom  is  William 
Ellery  Channing,  who  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  Woolman 's  book 
is  "beyond  comparison  the  sweetest  and  purest  autobiography  in 
the  language."  That  literary  free  lance,  Henry  Crabb  Robinson, 
contemporary  with  Charles  Lamb,  once  wrote  of  him:  "If  one 
could  venture  to  impute  to  his  creed,  and  not  to  his  personal 
character,  the  delightful  frame  of  mind  he  exhibited,  one  would 
not  hesitate  to  be  a  convert."  Some  facts  in  the  life  of  the  Quaker 
mystic  may  not  come  amiss,  and  these  are  given  us  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Archibald  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  from  which  we  quote  : 

"John  Woolman  was  in  trade  a  tailor,  in  religion  a  Quaker,  and 
by  his  calling  a  preacher  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  He  was  born 
in  Northampton,  N.  J.,  or  'West  Jersey,'  as  he  calls  it  in  his  jour- 
nal, in  1720,  just  fourteen  years  after  Ben  Franklin  was  born,  when 
George  1.  was  king,  when  Pope  was  the  great  poet,  and  when  the 
colonies  were  fighting  French  and  Indians.  His  boyhood  was 
quite  the  same  as  that  of  other  Quaker  boys  in  the  colony  of  West 
Jersey  ;  hard  work  on  the  farm  or  'plantation. '  He  was  taught  by 
his  parents  to  read,  he  says,  as  soon  as  he  was  capable,  and  he  had 
occasional  schooling.  His  home  was  a  family  where  he  grew  up 
in  the  simple  piety  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Friends. 

"It  is  evident  from  the  'Journal '  that  his  boyhood  gave  promise 
of  that  religious  genius  which  makes  his  book  so  noticeably  a 
record  of  a  pure  spirit.  Between  his  sixteenth  and  eighteenth 
years,  he  confesses  quite  a  change  in  his  life,  recording  that  his 
life  was  wantonness  and  his  ways  were  ways  of  wickedness.  This 
experience  was  probably  no  more  than  a  reaction,  from  which  he 
recovered  himself,  and  entered  those  habits  of  living  and  thinking 
which  eventually  led  him  to  his  spiritual  distinction. 

"When  he  was  twenty-one  he  obtained  permission  from  his 
father  to  embark  on  his  own  business  ventures.  He  began  as  clerk 
to  the  storekeeper  in  Mount  Holly,  five  miles  from  Northampton. 
Here  he  lived  all  his  life,  earning  his  livelihood  as  a  tailor,  preach- 
ing in  the  meeting  and  visiting  the  society  in  other  colonies.  Two 
episodes  may  be  noticed  now  as  significant  of  his  attitude  toward 
two  great  questions — slavery  and  simplicity.  His  employer,  who 
owned  a  negro  woman,  asked  Woolman  to  write  out  a  bill  of  sale. 
He  did  so  reluctantly  and  under  protest.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  an  opposition  which  occupied  his  whole  life.  The  second  epi- 
sode was  the  increase  in  his  business.  He  had  started  a  store  in 
connection  with  his  tailoring  trade,  and  'the  way  to  a  large  busi- 
ness appeared  open,  but  I  felt  a  stop  in  my  mind.  Through  the 
mercies  of  the  Almighty  I  had  in  a  good  degree  learned  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  plain  way  of  living.'  And  he  sold  out  his  store  and 
confined  himself  to  his  trade.  It  is  perhaps  not  out  of  place  to 
observe  that  his  example  is  profitable  to  many  now,  if  they  only 
'felt  a  stop  in  their  mind.' 

"When  he  was  twenty-six  he  made  his  first  religious  visit  to  the 
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Quakers  in  Virginia,  Mar)  land,  and  Carolina.  This  is  significant, 
because  for  the  firsl  time  he  saw  slavery  on  .1  large  scale.  '  rwo 
things  were  remarkable  to  me  in  this  journey:  first  in  regard  to 
my  entertainment.  When  I  ate,  drank,  and  lodged  free  ol  cosi 
with  people  who  lived  in  ease  on  the  hard  labor  of  their  slaves  1 
felt  uneasy  ;  and  ,i>  my  mind  was  inward  to  the  Lord.  I  found  this 
uneasiness  return  upon  me,  at  times,  through  the  whole  visit. 
Where  the  masters  bore  a  good  share  of  the  burden,  am!  lived 
frugally,  so  that  their  servants  were  well  provided  for.  and  their 
labor  moderate.  1  felt  more  easy;  but  where  they  lived  in  a  more 
COStly  way.  and  laid  heavy  burdens  on  their  slaves,  my  exercise 
wa>  often  great,  and  1  frequently  had  conversation  in 
private  concerning  it.  Secondly,  this  trade  ol  import- 
ing slaves  from  their  native  country  being  much  encour- 
aged among  them,  and  the  white  people  and  their  chil- 
dren so  generally  living  without  much  labor,  was 
frequently  the  subject  of  my  serious  thoughts.  I  saw  in 
these  Southern  provinces  so  many  vices  and  corruptions, 
increased  by  this  trade  and  this  way  of  life,  that  it  ap- 
peared to  me  as  a  dark  gloominess  hanging  over  the 
land  :  and  tho  now  many  willingly  run  into  it.  yet  in  future 
the  consequence  will  be  grievous  to  posterity.  1  express 
it  as  it  hath  appeared  to  me  not  once  or  twice,  but  as  a 
matter  fixt  on  my  mind.'  On  his  return  from  this  jour- 
ney he  wrote  down  his  observation-,  <«:i  slavery,  and 
published  them  in  a  pamphlet,  which  bears  the  imprint 
oi  Benjamin  Franklin,  1751. 

"  In  1749  he  married.     What  time  he  could  spare  from 
home  and  trade  was  now  given  to  preaching,  to  active 
personal    opposition    to    slavery,    to    journeys    visiting 
Friends'  meetings  in  New  England,  the  South,  and  West 
Indies.     His    love    for    humanity    led  him    on    perilous 
journeys  in  the  back  settlements,  and  among  the  Indians. 
On  May  1.  1772, 'having  had  drawings  in  his  mind'  as  he 
would  say,  he  set  sail  for  England  to  visit  the   Friends 
there.     It  was   characteristic  that  he  sailed,  not  in  the 
cabin,   as   invited,  but  in  the  steerage,   in  order  to  be 
with  and  help  the  'poor  sailors.'     On  June  8  he  reached  London. 
Fverywhere  in   England    he  saw  poverty  and    injustice,  filth    and 
crime,  great  contrasts  with  wealth  and  luxury,  and  he  was  opprest 
with  the  wrong  and  wo.      His  last  public  labor  was  a  testimony  in 
the  York  meeting.     He  died  October  7.  1772,  from  smallpox,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Friends*  burial-ground  in  York." 

The  "Journal"  begins  in  these  words:  "I  have  often  felt  a 
motion  of  love  to  leave  some  hints  in  writing  of  my  experience  of 
the  goodness  of  <  rod,  and  now,  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  my  age, 
I  begin  this  work."  That  was  in  1756  and  it  was  continued  until 
his  last  illness  in  York.  It  was  first  published  in  1774,  and  an  edi- 
tion was  issued  by  Whittier  in  1S71.     .Mr.  Archibald  observes: 

"The  content  of  the  'Journal.'  apart  from  its  gracious  and 
gentle  utterance,  is  distinguished,  to  put  it  briefly,  for  its  opposi- 
tion to  slavery  and  for  its  mysticism.  John  Woolman  was  a  prac- 
tical man  and  yet  a  mystic — a  man  who  could  manage  his  own 
affairs,  who  could  bravely  and  persistently  work  for  his  fellow 
men  and  who  could  daily  enter  the  mystery  of  that  'inward  still- 
ness.'   

"His  feeling  against  slavery  lifts  his  words  at  times  above  the 
quiet  and  quaint  style  into  a  fine  eloquence.  'When  trade  is 
carried  on  productive  of  much  misery,  and  they  who  suffer  by  it 
are  many  thousands  miles  off,  the  danger  is  the  greater  of  not  lay- 
ing their  sufferings  to  heart.'  .  .  .  Were  we,  for  the  term  of  one 
year  only,  to  be  eye-witnesses  of  what  passeth  in  getting  these 
slaves;  were  the  blood  that  is  there  shed  to  be  sprinkled  on  our 
garments  :  were  the  poor  captives  bound  with  thongs  and  heavily 
laden  with  elephants'  teeth,  to  pass  before  our  eyes  on  their  way 
to  the  sea  :  were  their  bitter  lamentations,  day  after  day,  to  ring  in 
our  ears,  and  their  mournful  cries  in  the  night  to  hinder  us  from 
sleeping — were  we  to  behold  and  hear  these  things,  what  pious 
heart  would  not  be  deeply  affected  with  sorrow  ? ' 

"This  opposition  to  slavery  had  its  source  in  his  religion.  Re- 
ligion to  him  was  more  than  doctrine  ;  it  was  duty,  founded  on 
the  faith  that  God  was  the  Father  of  all  men  and  all  men  were 
brothers.  And  these,  his  own  words,  offer,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
inducement  to  approach  the  shelf  where  one  will  find  the  'Journal 
of  John  Woolman.'  " 


WHAT  SHALL  WE  SAY   OF  SERVETUS 
AND  CALVIN? 


A 


FTER  the  best  that  is  said  about  Calvin  there  is  a  worst  that 
can  not  be  denied.  How  shall  the  case  of  Servetus  be 
judged?  The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (New 
York)  puts  it  picturesquely  in  saying  that  "Servetus  hangs  about 
the  neck  of  Calvin's  fame  as  the  albatross  hung  about  the  neck  of 
the  Ancient   Mariner."     Servetus   was  a   French  theologian  and 
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physician  who  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  who  suffered 
martyrdom  for  his  faith,  Calvin  being  instrumental  with  others  in 
bringing  about  his  death.  Calvin  is  now  defended  on  the  ground 
that  other  times  bring  other  morals,  and  twentieth-century  stand- 
ards ought  not  to  be  applied  in  judging  him.  "If  we  had  lived 
in  Calvin's  time,"  says  the  Congregationalist  journal,  "we  would 
have  carried  faggots  to  the  burning."  Yet  it  urges  us  to  "admit 
that  Calvin  was  a  sinner — not  even  imitating  the  pious  sons  of 
Noah,  but  facing  and  declaring  the  nakedness  of  his  short- 
comings that  we  may  have  done  with  them  forever."  TJie  Chris- 
tian Intelligencer  (New  York)  trkes  a  somewhat  similar  stand, 
saying : 

"Of  course,  we  can  not  approve  of  the  execution  of  Servetus. 
The  fact  that  Calvin  entered  a  plea  for  the  mitigation  of  the  sen- 
tence, entreating  that  death  should  not  be  administered  by  fire, 
does  not  wholly  relieve  the  situation.  The  fact  that  his  fellow 
reformers  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  justice  of  the  proceeding  does 
not  justify  it.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  proceeding  was  in  accord 
with  the  universal  sentiment  and  practise  of  the  time  warrant  us 
in  approving  it. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  are  called  upon  to  disapprove  it. 
Judged  by  the  standards  of  our  time  the  whole  business  was  bar- 
barously cruel.  But  it  happened  some  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
To  judge  a  man  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  canons  of  the  nine- 
teenth would  be  as  savagely  unfair  as  Calvin's  severest  critics 
have  adjudged  his  attitude  to  be.  Those  who  bemoan  the  wrong 
inflicted  on  Servetus  do  not  better  matters  by  denying  'the  square 
deal '  to  those  who  perpetrated  it. 

"He  who  sits  upon  the  woolsack  at  the  present  stage  of  the 
world's  progress  is  bound  to  throw  the  case  out  of  court  altogether 
as  not  belonging  to  this  jurisdiction.  Who  are  we,  that  we  should 
reprobate  the  universal  conscience  of  three  centuries  ago  ?     Had 

we    been   there ?     What    shall  we  say,  then,  as  to  Calvin  vs. 

Servetus  ?  Say  nothing,  but  thank  Cod  for  the  brighter  light  of 
these  days. 

"Were  Calvin  living  now,  what  would  he  do  in  a  similar  case  ? 
He  would — from  what  we  know  of  his  life  and  character — be  in 
the  front  rank  of  those  who,  having  opinions  and  the  courage  to 
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maintain  them,  are  quite  willing  that  others,  even  the  rankest  of 
infidels,  shall  do  likewise.     This  is  the  spirit  of  the  age." 

But  the  Chicago  Interior  thinks  there  is  "no  object  whatever  in 
so  often  repeating  that  Calvin  was  a  child  of  his  times;  that  he 
couldn't  be  expected  to  be  more  tolerant  than  age."  The  defense 
along  these  lines  at  the  Pan-Presbyterian  Council  held  recently  in 
New  York  "missed  the  point  entirely,"  this  journal  asserts.  "  It 
is  his  ecclesiastical  descendants  who  are  actually  on  trial  in  the 
matter — not  Calvin."     Going  on  from  this  point  it  is  said  : 

"The  question  that  interests  the  contemporary  world  is  not  par- 
ticularly the  degree  of  blame  that  Calvin  ought  to  be  given  for  the 
affair,  but  the  kind  and  extent  of  apology  his  present-day  admirers 
are  willing  to  put  up  for  him.  The  world  isn't  baiting  Calvin — 
there'd  be  no  fun  in  that — but  Calvinists.  Presbyterians  and  their 
congeners  are  usually  very  vehement  in  denouncing  the  wicked- 
ness of  intolerant  papists  in  the  time  of  the  Inquisition;  all  the 
world  wants  to  know  now  is  whether  they  will  be  as  vigorous  in 
denouncing  the  same  kind  of  thing  in  a  great  Protestant.  Are 
there  Roman  villainies  which  make  Protestant  virtues?  Unhappily 
some  of  the  things  said  on  the  subject  in  New  York  might  suggest 
that  there  were.  But  of  course,  the  only  right  thing  for  any 
Protestant  to  say  about  this  Servetus  business  is  that  Calvin  was 
wrong  about  it;  that  notwithstanding  some  insignificant  extenu- 
ations, like  his  attempt  to  substitute  beheading  for  burning,  the 
whole  business  was  a  shame  to  him — a  black  spot  on  his  memory. 
If  Calvin  had  been  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  his  Mas- 
ter, he  wouldn't  have  been  involved  in  the  affair  at  all.  Let  Pres- 
byterians only  be  square  and  manly  about  the  case,  and  the  world 
will  soon  lose  its  concern  for  the  affair.  Efforts  to  say  smooth 
things  about  it,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  end  in  shaming  those 
who  attempt  the  apology,  and  worse  than  that,  in  imparting  to 
Servetus  a  role  of  martyrdom  altogether  beyond  the  man's 
deservings." 


THE  DOUMA  FOR  RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY 

PHE  most  important  law  for  the  cultural  progress  of  Russia 
-*-  ever  passed  by  the  Douma,"  is  the  verdict  of  the  liberal 
press  upon  one  of  the  last  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Douma  before  adjourning  for  the  summer.  This  was  the  bill 
guaranteeing  religious  liberty.  Despite  the  Czar's  October  mani- 
festo granting  religious  liberty,  Greek  orthodoxy  practically  re- 
mained as  before  the  state  religion,  and  the  persecution  of  all 
other  creeds  continued  unabated.  Not  only  were  the  non-Christian 
religions  discriminated  against,  so  the  Russian  press  informs  us, 
but  even  the  Old  Believers,  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  form  of 
the  Established  Church  in  Russia,  were  systematically  hounded, 
and  conversion  to  their  faith  was  prohibited.  The  Douma  in 
passing  the  religious-toleration  act  aims  to  put  an  end  to  all  re- 
ligious persecutions.     It  provides : 

"  i.  That  all  citizens  of  age  should  have  the  right  to  choose  their 
own  religion,  and  be  free  to  change  it  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience. 

"2.  That  children  from  the  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one  should 
have  the  right  to  choose  their  religion  with  the  consent  of  their 
parents. 

"3.  That  only  parents  should  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
religion  of  children  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen." 

By  taking  no  count  of  those  who  profess  no  religion  at  all  these 
provisions  fall  short  of  granting  full  liberty  of  conscience.  But 
the  liberal  deputies  in  the  Douma  were  forced  to  yield  this  point 
in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Octoberists  without  whom  the 
law  could  not  have  been  brought  to  a  successful  issue.  As  it 
stands  the  law. is  held  to  have  almost  the  same  significance  for 
Russia  as  the  separation  act  had  for  France,  and  the  liberal  press 
is  jubilant.     The  St.  Petersburger  Zeitung  observes  : 

"  For  the  present  we  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  at  this  triumph 
of  the  good  cause.  Whatever  obstacles  the  law  may  encounter  in 
its  further  progress,  its  adoption  by  the  Douma  is  of  far-reaching 
importance,  because  it  will  raise  the  position  of  the  Douma  in  the 


eyes  of  the  people.     We  can  now  look  forward  to  the  summer  re- 
cess with  better  feelings  than  we  had  hoped  for  a  short  time  ago." 

The  Slovo  (St.  Petersburg),  a  progressive  paper,  writes  : 

"The  Douma's  vote  has  clearly  demonstrated  to  the  Russian 
people  who  it  is  that  stands  for  liberty  of  conscience  and  who  is 
opposed  to  it.  The  members  of  the  right,  by  voting  against  it, 
have  only  served  to  make  this  point  the  clearer.  Whatever  the 
future  fate  of  the  law  may  be,  the  result  of  the  vote  will  signify  the 
strengthening  of  the  representative  body  in  the  country,  that  is, 
its  strengthening  in  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  citizens.  This  is  a 
result  of  great  import,  to  be  valued  especially  in  these  sad  days  of 
Russia.  Another  indirect  result  will  be  that  it  will  provide  a 
stimulus  for  the  speedy  reform  of  true  orthodoxy  and  of  the  true 
orthodox  Church." 

The  same  exultant  note  is  sounded  by  the  Birzhevaya  Viedo- 
mosti,  the  organ  of  the  industrial  and  the  merchant  class  : 

"The  Octoberist  party  which  holds  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Douma  has  stood  its  test  well.  It  has  not  permitted  itself  to  be 
turned  astray  either  by  the  casuistry  or  the  hysterical  shouts  of  the 
members  of  the  right,  who  pretended  to  see  in  this  law  the  under- 
mining of  our  fundamental  laws,  an  attempt  against  the  interests 
of  the  ruling  Church,  and  even  treason  against  our  fatherland. 
We  greet  with  joy  this  victory  of  the  Douma  over  itself,  and  over 
the  terrors  with  which  the  extreme  conservatives  tried  to  intimi- 
date it.  The  people  will  know  how  to  appreciate  this  important 
step  of  its  chosen  representatives  toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
Russian  state." 

This  law  elaborated  by  a  commission  after  six  months'  delibera- 
tion produced  violent  debates  when  introduced  into  the  Douma, 
culminating  in  what  some  Russian  papers  pronounce  "the  most 
discrediting  scandal  that  has  occurred  in  the  Douma."  The  cleri- 
cal and  ultra-conservative  deputies  fought  the  law  bitterly  at 
every  point,  and  for  days  indulged  in  fierce  invective  against  their 
opponents.  When  Baron  Meyendorff,  the  temporary  presiding 
officer,  politely  called  Bishop  Yevlogy  to  order  for  characterizing 
the  language  of  a  liberal  deputy  "as  pharisaical,  hypocritical,  and 
a  mockery  of  the  truth,"  he  was  greeted  by  a  storm  of  abuse  from 
the  right.  "  How  does  a  foreigner  dare  to  call  to  order  a  true 
orthodox  bishop  ?  "  "  German  phiz  !  "  "  Put  him  out !  "  "  Down 
with  the  German  !  "  Other  epithets  were  hurled  about  which  the 
Riech  declares  impossible  to  reprint,  and  which  compelled  the 
official  women  stenographers  to  leave  the  hall.  For  a  time  Baron 
Meyendorff  was  threatened  with  physical  violence,  and  unable  to 
restore  order,  he  adjourned  the  Douma  and  left  the  hall. 

The  comment  of  the  conservative  press  reflects  in  the  main  the 
spirit  animating  the  deputies  of  the  right  in  their  fight  against  the 
toleration  law.  The  Russkoye  Znamya  (St.  Petersburg),  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  notorious  League  of  the  Russian  People,  says: 

"The  third  Douma  has  now  proved  that,  like  the  first  two 
Doumas,  it  is  not  acting  for  the  preservation  of  the  state  but  for 
its  destruction." 

Even  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg),  which  claims  to 
favor  a  progressive  policy,  opposes  the  toleration  law  on  the 
ground  that  religious  freedom  is  impossible  in  Russia: 

"We  express  our  firm  conviction  when  we  say  that  the  Douma's 
vote  has  shown  its  estrangement  not  only  from  the  public-spirited 
elements  of  the  Russian  people,  but  also  from  plain  common 
sense.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Douma  did  not  desire  to  over- 
throw the  fundamental  law.  But  does  not  the  fundamental  law 
impose  upon  the  Czar,  his  wife,  and  heir-apparent  the  orthodox- 
faith  ?  Then  how  does  this  tally  with  the  act  passed  by  the 
Douma?  Has  the  Douma  thought  of  this  ?  In  what  position  doe. - 
the  law  place  the  Czar,  without  whose  approval  all  the  legislation 
forced  through  by  a  bloc  of  Octoberists,  unbelievers,  and  followers 
of  strange  beliefs  must  remain  void,  without  force,  and  without 
meaning  ?  The  Douma  seems  to  have  taken  no  account  of  the 
fact  that  the  Greek  orthodox  Russian  people  who  created  the  Rus- 
sian state  will  not  comprehend  how  a  Greek  orthodox  Russian 
Czar  can  approve  a  law  that  places  Judaism,  Mohammedanism, 
and  even  paganism  on  the  same  footing  as  the  true  orthodox  re- 
ligion."—  Translations  made  for  Tin:  Literary  Digest. 
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OPERA  FOR  THE   PROLETARIAT 

THE  Protean  Oscar  Hammerstein  has. shown  himself  instill 
another  guise.  Now  it  is  as  a  schoolmaster  in  opera  ;  and 
he  has  told  us  that  he  will  initiate  "an  educational  season  "  to  last 
from  August  30  to  November  15,  merging  then  into  the  regular 
season.  When  Mr.  Hammerstein 
built  the  Manhattan  it  was  to  cater 
to  a  public  that  was  not  to  be  found 
at  the  Metropolitan,  one  whom  he 
said  he  had  caught  signs  of  in  the 
frenzied  applause  that  followed  the 
infrequent  operatic  solo  offered  by 
the  vaudeville  houses.  But  the  Man- 
hattan prices  seemed  too  rich  a  bait 
for  this  element  of  the  public.  Now 
Mr.  Hammerstein  drops  his  "lure" 
deeper  for  his  audience,  and  the 
most  he  will  ask  of  them  is  ?>::  for 
a  seat.  The  operas  to  be  presented 
are  the  standard  ones  in  French  and 
Italian,  and  the  company  is  to  be 
headed  by  a  youth  of  twenty-two 
whose  tenor  voice  is  said  to  have 
caused  Caruso  to  explode  with  anger 
over  the  fact  that  their  names  differ 
but  by  a  couple  of  vowels.  He  is 
Federico  de  Carasa.  After  the 
season  in  New  York,  the  new  com- 
pany will  go  to  other  cities,  and,  as 
the  New  York  7'i»ies  observes,  will 
solve  the  problem  whether  "the  peo- 
ple are  craving  for  good  opera,  dis- 
sociated from  fashion  and  tine 
clothes"  or  in  other  words  :  "  Does 
the  proletariat  yearn  for  art?"  Mr. 
Hammerstein,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
is  jubilant  over  his  new  venture  and 
on  returning  from  the  European 
operatic  forcing-houses,  thus  gave 
forth  his  plans  to  a  Times  reporter  : 

"My  sojourn  in  Europe  was  de- 
voted to  the  recruiting  of  the  en- 
semble for  my  opera  company,  the 
obtaining  of  new  operas,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  entire  company  for  the 
opera-comique  and  the  operettas, 
and  the  creation  of  an  opera  com- 
pany with  material  absolutely  new 

to  America  for  one  of  the  most  important  experiments  in  my 
operatic  career.  This  is  for  what  I  can  justly  term  the  educa- 
tional season,  which  is  to  open  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  on 
August  30  and  continue  until  November  15,  when  the  regular 
subscription  season  will  begin. 

"My  object  in  establishing  this  new  company  is  to  create  more 
opera  goers,  to  impart  to  the  masses  of  our  population  the  beauties 
and  uplifting  sentiments  of  opera,  and  to  do  alone  what  the  govern- 
ments and  municipalities  of  Europe  strive  to  do  by  the  erection 
of  opera-houses  and  continued  subvention. 

"From  a  commercial  point  of  view  such  an  effort  by  a  single  in- 
dividual, unaided  by  subscriptions  or  contributions  from  the 
wealthy,  may  be  termed  foolhardy,  but  as  I  am  in  possession  of 
my  own  opera-house,  equipped  with  every  possible  adjunct  for 
opera  performances,  and  as  monetary  considerations  are  not  en- 
tering into  my  efforts  in  this  direction,  the  solution  depends  upon 
the  interest  the  public  will  take. 

"To  allow  the  masses  to  enjoy  opera  performances  the  prices 
are  to  be  exceedingly  reasonable,  but  the  performances  will  lie  oi 


1  character  and  standing  bordering  on  those  that  the  New-York 
audiences  demand  during  the  regular  season.  The  cheapness 
exists  only  in  the  prices. 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  preliminary  season  is  to  have  a  repertoire  of 
operas  in  Italian  and  French,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  engaging  a  double  company,  to  select  artists  who 
could  sing  in  both  languages.     The  difficulty  of  getting  such  a 

force  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
I  ransacked  the  opera-houses  of 
Europe,  and  now  find  myself  in 
possession  of  an  ensemble  number- 
ing twenty-four  singers,  which  would 
be  a  credit  to  any  opera-house." 

Mr.  Hammerstein  thus  whets  the 
appetite  by  a  glimpse  of  prepara- 
tions : 

'*  The  great  new  tenor,  Federico 
de  Carasa,"  of  Madrid;  "Mar- 
guerite  Sylva.  a  New-York  girl; 
Miranda,  a  coloratura  soprano  of 
European  repute,  and  Mile.  Valda- 
rez,  a  contralto  of  phenomenal  range, 
are  but  a  few  of  this  remarkable  list 
of  singers  which  I  will  present  during 
the  educational  season.  And  when 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  first  week's  repertoire  will  con- 
sist of  performances  of  'Le  Pro- 
phete,'  'Lohengrin,'  'Aida,'  'Car- 
men,' and  'La  Juive,'  that  the  full 
Manhattan  Opera  House  chorus  and 
orchestra  will  participate,  and  that 
the  prices  in  the  orchestra  stalls, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  rows, 
will  be  #1.50,  and  decreasing  in  the 
upper  parts  to  as  low  as  50  cents,  the 
undertaking  should  cause  the  music- 
loving  people  of  New  York  to  rally 
to  its  support." 


Courtesy  of  "Mimical  America." 

FEDERICO   DE  CARASA, 

Mr.  Hanimerstein's  new  tenor  who  is  to  figure  in  tlie  season  of 
educational  opera. 


A  BOND  BETWEEN 
SPAIN  AND  AMERICA 

THE  mystery  of  the  sudden  and 
enormous  popularity  of  Signor 
Sorolla's  pictures  when  exhibited  at 
the  hall  of  the  Hispanic  Society,  New 
York,  is  yet  unexplained.'  But  one  of 
its  important  effects  was  the  discov- 
ery, for  the  public  at  large,  of  the  so- 
ciety itself  and  the  building,  popu- 
larly called  the  "Spanish  Museum," 
where  its  collections  are  housed.  This  Society,  we  are  told,  boasts 
no  less  an  object  than  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between  the 
Spanish  and  English-speaking  peoples.  How  much  the  Spanish 
painter  himself  contributed  to  the  cause  is  probably  incalculable. 
"At  the  present  time  the  Spanish  and  English  peoples  do  not  un- 
derstand each  other,"  said  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  at 
the  time  the  Hispanic  Museum  was  opened.  "It  is  our  purpose 
to  do  away  with  this  misunderstanding  ...  to  make  it  possible 
here  in  New  York  to  study  the  history,  language,  literature,  and 
art  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese."  The  Society  was  founded  on 
May  iS,  1904,  and,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
"has  now  become  a  recognized  educational  power  in  the  com- 
munity." The  Museum  which  stands  in  Audubon  Park  is  thus 
described  : 

"  It  has  caused  some  annoyance  among  the  members  to  hear  their 
building  described  as  a  museum — a  title  v  hich,  as  generally  under- 
stood, is  entirely  too  pretentious,  in  their  opinion.     It  was  not  the 
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original  intention  of  the  Society  that  their  home  should  be  known 
as  anything  other  than  just  what  it  really  is — the  home  of  the  His- 
panic Society  of  America,  a  place  primarily  for  the  small  collec- 
tions of  works  of  art  and  numerous  volumes  preserved  by  its 
members.  In  short,  it  was  to  serve  as  a  reference  library,  and  its 
equipment  has  been  acquired  with  that  intention. 

"  But  if  such  was  the  original  purpose  of  its  founders,  the  Society 
would  seem  to  have  outgrown  their  expectations.  Clearly  they 
did  not  foresee  what  the  future  had  in  store,  for  its  sphere  of  in- 
fluence to-day  has  exceeded  the  narrow  limits  originally  set  down. 
As  a  semi-public  institution,  the  Hispanic  Society  has  taken  its 
place  among  those  of  the  foremost  rank,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  of  its  members  as  to  the  most  appropriate  designation  for 
their  home,  it  has  undoubtedly  acquired  all  the  ear-marks  of  a 
public  museum 

"  It  is  worth  noting  that  no  wood  has  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Hispanic  Society  building.  It  is  absolutely  fire-proof. 
To  casual  observers  who  visit  the  place,  this  is  not  apparent,  for 
the  interior  finishings  are  made  to  look  like  wood.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  bit  of  trim  and  molding  is  copper,  tho  it  does  not  so 
appear  to  the  eye.  The  exterior  is  treated  in  Spanish  style,  with 
sloping  tile  roof  and  high  Ionic  columns,  which  flank  the  main 
entrance.  The  approach  is  by  graded  terraces  from  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-sixth  Street,  which  lead  up  to  the  main  facade,  bearing 
a  frieze  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  Columbus,  Cervantes, 
Lope  de  Vega,  Camoens,  Loyola,  and  Velasquez. 

"The  rear  facade  has  been  treated  more  simply,  there  being  no 
windows  on  this  side  in  order  to  present  an  unbroken  wall  space 
within  for  exhibitions  of  paintings.  The  frieze  in  the  rear  bears 
the  names  of  other  notable  men  of  Spain — Averroes,  Almanzor, 
The  Cid,  Charles  Y.,  Magellan,  San  Martin,  and  Calderon. 

"Above  the  basement  and  sub-basement,  wherein  are  the  stack 
and  storage-rooms,  vaults,  photographic,  librarians',  and  cata- 
logers1  rooms,  is  the  main  reading  and  exhibition  chamber.  It  is 
r.  large,  high-ceilinged  room,  in  Spanish  Renaissance,  and  exe- 
cuted in  terra  cotta.  It  was  in  this  room  that  the  works  of  Sorolla 
and  Zuloaga  were  displayed.  Space  for  objects  of  sculpture, 
pictures,  manuscripts,  maps,  and  other  objects  of  interest  is 
afforded  in  the  galleries  encircling  the  main  reading-room,  while 
there  are  balconies  above  this  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  museum 
proper 

"  Students  of  Hispanic  lore  take  delight  in  pointing  out  to  visitors 
a  huge  pair  of  bronze  Arabic  doors  that  flank  the  main  entrance. 
According  to  data  in  President  Huntington's  possession,  these 
doors  were  built  in  the  year  13S1,  by  a  Mameluke  general,  Barkok. 
They  were  taken  from  a  mosque  in  Cairo,  and  are  of  great  inter- 
est as  showing  the  character  of  Arabic  art  before  the  influence  of 
Christianity  began  to  be  felt.  Intricate  as  is  their  design,  the 
massive  portals  contain  no  semblance  of  living  objects.  In  the 
center  of  each  is  a  ponderous  knocker,  from  which  shields  and 
other  heraldic  emblems  radiate  in  all  directions. 

"To  the  layman,  these  doors  are  a  marvel  of  workmanship,  but 
they  are  full  of  meaning  to  the  experienced  eye.  With  the  aid  of 
these  portals,  supplemented  by  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 


ARCHER    M.    HUNTINGTON, 

The  moving  spirit  in  the  founding  of 
the  Hispanic  Society  and  its  present 
president. 


THE    HISPANIC   MUSEUM, 

Founded  by  the  Hispanic  Society  which  aims  to  propagate  a  better  understanding  between  Spanish-  and 

English-speaking  peoples. 


tiles  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  students  are  able 
to  trace  the  gradual  development  and  changes  in  Spanish,  Moor- 
ish, and  Arabic  art,  almost  down  to  the  present  day.  The  tiles, 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  another  part  of  the  building,  are  called  in 
Spanish  'azulejos,*  from 
'azul, '  meaning  blue.  The  old 
Spanish  tile-makers  used 
much  blue  in  their  craft. 

"Included  in  the  collection 
of  relics  are  specimens  of 
pottery  from  the  fifth  century 
before  Christ  to  the  present 
time,  textiles,  coins,  medals, 
silver,  sixteenth-century  carv- 
ings in  wood  and  marble, 
and  ironwork.  Grouped,  they 
constitute  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  complete  collec- 
tions of  the  kind  in  existence. 
Considerable  important  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  voyage  of 
Columbus  and  the  subsequent 
settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
this  country  is  also  to  be  found 
on  the  shelves  of  the  museum, 
and  there  are  more  than  30,000 
volumes  of  reference  relating 
to  the  history  and  literature  of 
various  languages.  An  origi- 
nal copy  of  'Don  Quixote  '  is 
among  the  relics  highly  prized 
by  the  Society.  The  Revue 
Hispanique,  a  volume  de- 
voted to  matters  of  interest 
to  students  of  Hispanic  his- 
tory, is  published  four  times 
a  year  in  Paris  by  the  Society,  and  it  also  issues  from  time  to  time 
pamphlets  on  Hispanic  subjects  and  maps." 

The  moving  spirit  in  this  enterprise  was  Mr.  Archer  Hunting- 
ton, who  has  contributed  both  zeal  and  money  to  the  furtherance 
of  the  project. 

By  the  terms  of  the  constitution  active  membership  in  the  His- 
panic Society  is  limited  to  one  hundred  "  known  as  an  international 
body,"  while  the  number  of  corresponding  members  is  not  re- 
stricted. The  Society  also  elects  honorary  members,  associates, 
and  fellows.  Mr.  Huntington  is  its  president :  Mr.  W.  R.  Martin, 
the  librarian.  The  account  in  The  Evening  Post  gives  this  addi- 
tional information  : 

"  In  addition  there  is  an  advisory  board,  composed  of  representa 
five  Americans  and  Spaniards.     This  board  is  at  present  consti- 
tuted as  follows  :  Porfirio  Diaz,  President  of  Mexico;  Arthur  T. 
Hadley,  president  of  Yale  University;    Marcelino    Menendez  y 

Pelayo,  James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  R 
Foulche-Delbosc,  Hugo  A.  Rennert, 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  (Mark  Twain) 
Darius  Ogden  Mills,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler,  president  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  Florimond  Duke  of  Loubat. 
"  Red  tape  is  conspicuously  absent 
in  the  workings  of  the  organization, 
and  the  few  rules  that  have  been  laid 
down  are  for  the  convenience  of  visi- 
tors who  use  the  building,  its  valuable 
collections  of  letters,  and  manuscripts 
and  books,  as  well  as  for  the  members 
themselves.  While  the  facilities  of  the 
museum  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  those 
who  apply,  books  and  other  works  of 
interest  to  the  student  are  never  taken 
outside  the  building.  It  is  a  reference 
library  exclusively,  and  not  even  the 
members  and  officers  of  the  Society, 
who  constitute  but  a  small  part  of 
those  who  have  come  to  rely  upon  the 
material  there,  are  allowed  to  infringe 
upon  this  rule." 
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READING  OF   COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

"pilK  college  student  may  well  wonder  it  there  is  anything  left 
■  to  learn  about  him.  If  it  were  not  generally  supposed  that, 
at  this  season,  he  emerges  from  academic  halls  plentifully  supplied 
with  self-satisfaction  he  might  be  dismayed  at 
analytical  gaze  tint  the  world  turns  upon 
him.  "There  is  much  discussion  concerning 
his  value  to  the  world  at  large,"  observes  one 
writer  with  nonchalance.  It  is  perhaps  one 
reason  why  this  contributor  to  The  (  httlook,  Mr. 
D.  H.  Stevens,  has  "sought  to  discover  how 
much  interest  college  students  have  in  current 
t-vents  and  what  class  of  reading-matter  they 
find  interesting."  Mr.  Stevens  pursued  his 
investigations  in  "one  of  the  larger  universi- 
tiesof  the  Middle  West,"  and  finds  that  at  least 
in  this  case  the  common  supposition  is  not 
supported  by  the  facts  that  students  are  too 
busy  with  their  text-hooks  to  read  anything 
further.  The  questions  that  were  put  to  the 
students — under-classmen  in  the  present  in- 
stance—were these : 

"First,  whether  or  not  they  habitually  read 
any  daily  paper :  second,  whether  they  read 
any  weekly:  third,  what  books  of  fiction  they 
had  read  during  the  past  six  months ;  and. 
fourth,  what  books  aside  from  novels  had  been 
read  during  the  same  period.  All  of  this  read- 
ing was  to  be  apart  from  the  requirements  ol 
any  college  class.  The  group  included  about 
the  same  number  of  men  as  of  women,  and 
eighty-eight  replies  were  received.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  all  of  the  papers  were  carefully  and  honestly  prepared." 

Daily  papers  it  was  found  did  not  constitute  a  habit.  "Thirty- 
live  per  cent,  of  the  number,  that  is,  thirty  of  the  eighty-eight 
students,  habitually  read  no  daily  papers."  This  fact,  "well 
known  among  teachers,"  may  cause  astonishment  outside  college 
walls.  "The  men  read  the  headings,  a  little  political  news,  and 
all  of  the  sporting  sheet :  a  very  few  of  them  keep  well  informed 
of  the  important  events  of  the  world  as  they  occur."     Few  care 


for  the  "yellow  "  sheet;  "nearly  all  of  the  papers  named  are  clean 
sheets,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  non-partizan  in  politics." 
But  weekly  papers  find  more  favor.     We  read  : 

"The  interest  in  weekly  papers  was  found  to  be  more  lively  than 
in  newspapers.     Twenty  students  are  not  regular  readers  of  any 


Copyrighted,  lyOb,  by  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

MAIN    HALL  OF  THE    HISPANIC  MUSEUM. 

This  room  was  cleared  for  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Sorolla  and  Zuloaga.   The  former 
artist's  paintings  drew  more  than  150,000  visitors. 


Copyrighted,  190*.  by  the  Hispanic  Society  of  America. 

ROOM   AT    THE    HISPANIC   MUSEUM, 

.showing  ancient  pottery  and  sculpture,  cabinets  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts, and  reproductions 

of  famous  Spanish  paintings. 

weekly:  but  many  of  these  read  them  occasionally.     On  the  other 
hand,  many  of  the  entire  number  read  two  or  three  weekly  journals, 
and  all  of  this  reading  seems  to  have  been  done  with  thoroughness. 
Three  students  are  habitual  readers  of  scientific  journals,  nine  of 
religious  papers,  and  twenty-four  of  papers  that  review  current 
events.     By  far  the  largest  number,  forty-six  in  all,  read  weeklies 
made  up  of  editorials  on  current  topics  and  of  short  stories.     Two 
facts  are  apparent  from  these  figures  :  college  students  are  especi- 
ally fond  of  fiction  in  the  short-story  form,  and  they  gain  their 
knowledge  of  current  events  through  the  brief 
editorials  of   the  weekly  instead  of    from  the 
daily  paper.    The  weeklies  named  were,  without 
exception,  non-partizan  journals  with  a  national 
circulation,   that  treat    topics    in    an    unpreju- 
diced,   comprehensive  manner.      It   is   evident 
that  the  student  who  keeps    well   informed  on 
current   events    is   coming   to    depend    on    the 
weekly  paper  for  his  information. 

"Why  the  journals  that  contain  short  stories 
are  preferred  is  revealed  by  the  following  facts 
concerning  novel-reading.  No  figures  were 
obtained  regarding  monthly  magazines,  but  a 
general  expression  showed  the  same  general 
tacts  that  appear  in  the  figures  concerning  the 
weeklies.  All  of  the  students  are  readers  of 
some  monthly  magazine,  but  all  naturally 
choose  monthlies  and  weeklies  of  the  same 
general  character. 

"Passing  from  fiction  in  its  shorter  forms  to 
a  consideration  of  the  novel,  we  discover  the 
cause  for  the  popularity  of  the  short  story 
among  college  students.  During  six  months  of 
residence  in  college,  all  but  sixteen  had  read 
some  longer  work  of  fiction.  Fourteen  had 
read  a  novel  every  month,  and  two  had  read 
one  every  fortnight.  But  the  average  number 
read  by  each  student  during  the  six  months 
was  less  than  four.  The  explanation  seems  to 
be  that  the  student  rarely  finds  time  to  read 
uninterruptedly  a  story  of  three  or  four  hundred 
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pages.  In  his  demand  for  condensed  stories  he  is  thoroughly 
American.  College  duties  are  acting  as  an  actual  restraint  upon 
the  tendency  to  read  novels  that  is  natural  to  younger  people. 
What  few  novels  had  been  read  during  the  six  months  were  of 
every  conceivable  sort,  varying  from  the  staid  works  of  Jane  Aus- 
ten and  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  popular,  and  even  some  of  the 
notorious,  works  of  our  own  writers.  Evidently  most  of  them 
were  read  through  capricious  curiosity  rather  than  because  of 
any  well-developed  taste  for  a  special  type  of  fiction." 

More  "surprizing"  facts  were  discovered  in  the  realm  of  non- 
fiction.  Less  than  half  read  the  Bible  with  any  regularity.  About 
the  same  number  show  an  interest  in  essays  on  a  wide  range  of 
subjects.  Emerson,  Van  Dyke,  and  Carlyle  have  many  followers. 
"Thirty-three  students  had  read  some  poetry  for  pleasure,  princi- 
pally Longfellow  and  Tennyson.  About  fifteen  have  an  interest 
in  modern  plays  that  has  doubtless  been  aroused  by  seeing  the 
stage  production."     Further: 

"Among  the  eighty-eight  students,  five  had  read  the  biography 
of  one  great  man  during  the  six  months'  time.  Of  these  five,  four 
were  women  !  Truly,  'the  wisest  books  in  the  libraries,'  the  well- 
springs  of  inspiration  for  the  youth  of  all  ages,  lie  in  sore  straits. 
It  is  possible  that  history  and  literature  courses  afford  college 
students  some  conceptions  of  the  characters  of  the  world's  great 
men.  But  such  brief  reference  can  give  them  very  little  inspira- 
tion in  comparison  with  that  gained  by  a  detailed  study  of  the 
struggles,  discouragements,  and  final  success  of  some  one  great 
man.  The  value  of  biographical  study  in  the  formation  of 
character  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  extended  defense. 

"From  these  facts  some  conclusions  are  obvious.  The  college 
student  of  to-day  has  a  wholesome,  tho  misguided,  taste  in  his 
general  reading.  Doubtless  a  more  careful  direction  of  his  outside 
reading  during  high-school  years  would  greatly  develop  his  taste 
for  standard  fiction.  American  college  students  are  clearly  defi- 
cient in  two  fields  of  knowledge  that  are  familiar  ground  to  his 
English  cousins,  namely,  present-day  politics  and  the  English 
Bible.  A  similar  inquiry  in  English  schools  would  scarcely  reveal 
any  such  ignorance  of  biography  as  appears  in  this  specific  case. 

"This  lack  of  interest  in  biography,  as  well  as  other  faulty  habits 
in  reading,  might  easily  be  remedied  by  the  suggestive  directions 
of  high-school  and  college  instructors.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
attention.  The  acquirement  of  a  correct  taste  in  reading  is  a  large 
part  of  a  liberal  education,  particularly  in  an  age  when  reading  is 
an  almost  universal  habit.  There  are  many  evidences  of  poor 
taste  in  reading  throughout  America.  The  mass  is  unwieldy  and 
the  process  of  improvement  slow.  But  there  is  a  very  definite 
work,  and  one  that  will  greatly  elevate  the  general  taste  for  profit- 
able reading,  to  be  done  in  our  colleges  and  universities." 


THE  LONELY   MAN  OF  DENMARK 

IT  is  often  said  that  we  bow  respectfully  to  the  great  books — and 
do  not  read  them.  But  it  must  be  seldom  given  to  a  man  to 
find  himself  the  object  of  such  veneration  and  neglect.  Yet  this 
is  the  picture  we  are  given  of  George  Brandes,  the  Danish  critic 
and  essayist,  the  author  among  other  things  of  a  life  of  Shake- 
speare and  a  work  on  the  Romantic  movement  in  Europe.  He  has 
achieved  a  European  fame,  his  books  are  translated  into  English, 
he  is  one  of  the  recognized  intellectual  giants,  yet  he  asserts  that 
few  buy  his  books,  his  royalties  are  pitifully  small.  He  spends 
his  days  in  contemptuous  aloofness  from  the  world,  pursuing  the 
intellectual  life  and  writing  more  books  that  only  the  very  few 
will  read.  "I  am  famous,"  he  said  to  Mr.  George  Sylvester 
Viereck,  who  not  long  since  paid  him  a  visit.  "But  that  is  of  no 
avail  if  nobody  reads  me.  My  publishers  never  sell  more  than 
forty  copies  of  my  books."  In  the  St.  Louis  Mirror  we  read 
further  Mr.  Viereck's  account  of  his  interview  : 

"'Impossible  !  '  I  cried.     'They  must  cheat  you.' 

"'No.     I  have  many  publishers,  and  they  can't  all  be  crooked. 

Why,  of  the  British  edition  of  my  memoirs  only  two  copies  were 

actually  sold  !  ' 


"I  am  sure,'  1  said,  'that  one  was  bought  by  James  Huneker. ' 

"'They  haven't  even  issued  the  second  volume.  And  I  don't 
ask  them.     I  am  too  proud.' 

"'How  could  you  have  made  your  reputation,  if  the  sales  of  your 
books  are  so  circumscribed  ?  ' 

'"I  am  sure  I  don't  know.  Some  time  ago  I  was  lionized  in 
France.  I  was  dragged  from  banquet  to  banquet.  Countless 
tributes  were  paid  to  my  genius.  And  yet,  I  knew  that  none  of 
the  people  who  said  sweet  things  to  me  had  read  my  books.  Only 
one  of  my  books  had  been  issued  in  French  at  that  time.' 

"'  But  they  read  your  essays  in  magazines.  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  they  pa'y  you  fabulous  prices.' 

"A  sad  smile  flickered  across  the  Jovian  visage.  'When  the 
twentieth  century  was  about  to  be  ushered  in,  a  prosperous  Ger- 
man newspaper  wrote  to  me  that  they  had  planned  to  publish  a 
full-page  review  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  a  scholar,  and  that  I  was  their  man  because  I  combined  in 
my  person  the  qualities  of  the  three.  I  don't  care  to  write  for 
newspapers.  It  detracts  from  my  vitality  and  distracts  me  from 
my  real  pursuits.  But  as  the  chance  for  such  an  article  occurs 
only  once  in  a  hundred  years,  and  I  didn't  expect  to  live  through 
another  century,  I  agreed  to  undertake  the  task  for  a  remuneration 
of  500  crowns  ($125).  They  replied  regretting  that  they  had 
written  to  me,  and  that  in  view  of  my  unreasonable  demands 
they  would  be  compelled  to  enlist  the  service  of  less  expensive 
pens.' 

"'But  surely  American  magazines  pay  you  well  ? ' 

"'They  write  to  me  occasionally  for  contributions  and  ask  me 
to  name  my  own  price.  I  don't  care  to  do  that  sort  of  thing  for 
less  than  500  crowns.  And  they  usually  send  me  one-half  of  what 
I  demand.' 

"'That  is  almost  incredible.' 

"'I  am  old.  The  public  is  used  to  my  name.  They  want  new 
people.     Younger  writers.     And  I  don't  blame  them.' 

"  I  wonder  if  Homer  or  Goethe  would  have  observed  with  such 
colossal  indifference  the  rising  of  new  suns  on  the  literary  horizon. 
And  if  the  yellow  press  would  have  put  them  on  half-pay. 

"'Why,'  Brandes  continued,  and  his  eyes  swept  across  an  im- 
mense row  of  books  reaching  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the 
other,  'all  my  books  published  in  the  English  language  earn  for 
me  less  than  #50  per  annum.' 

"  Fifty  dollars  !  Was  such  the  interest  paid  by  us  on  the  greatest 
outlay  of  intellectual  capital  the  world  has  known  since  the  days 
of  Voltaire ! 

"'But,'  I  questioned,  'how  about  the  series  of  contemporary 
men  of  letters  published  under  your  editorship  in  the  Onited 
States,  in  Germany,  and  in  England  ?  ' 

"'I  have  resigned  the  editorship.  Subsequently,  the  publisher 
offered  me  100  marks  ($25)  for  the  use  of  my  name.' 

"And  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  paid  $1  a  word  ! 

"'And  then,'  Brandes  added,  pointing  contemptuously  to  a 
booklet  in  English,  'this  is  merely  one  chapter  from  one  of  my 
books.  I  suspect  it  is  too  expensive  to  reprint  them  entirely  in 
the  English  language.  I  write  only  in  Danish.  Asayoungman, 
I  used  to  write  German  and  English,  but  I  can't  bother  to  re- 
write my  books  several  times.  I  must  devote  myself  to  my 
studies.'" 

There  was  something  inspiring  as  well  as  pathetic,  observes  Mr 
Viereck,  in  the  figure  of  this  world-renowned  writer  who  faithfully 
worked  night  and  day  to  embody  his  visions  for  the  forty  people 
who  buy  his  books!  "Swinburne  said  with  delightful  irony  that 
he  worked  for  antiquity.  George  Brandes  cares  likewise  not  a 
whit  for  the  present  and  not  a  whit  for  the  future."     He  said : 

"'All  great  men  have  been  in  conflict  with  their  age.  A  great 
man's  life  is  one  continuous  battle  against  mediocrity,  which  he 
outshines  and  which  strives  to  obscure  him.  When  Shakespeare 
left  London  not  a  single  banquet  was  given  in  his  honor.  When 
he  buried  himself  in  Stratford,  mediocrity  triumphed.  But  now 
the  laugh  is  on  them.  A  great  man  expresses  merely  himself, 
altho  it  has  been  said  of  Voltaire  that  he  was  not  a  man,  but  an 
epoch.  I  don't  believe  in  nationalism.  I  don't  believe  in  nations. 
The  Germans  and  the  Americans  are  perfectly  mad  in  their  racial 
pride.  And  we  Danes  call  ourselves  the  people  of  God's  heart ! 
There  are  only  individuals.  Nothing  else.  No  progress.  Noth- 
ing. What  we  call  progress  being  merely  the  progressive  idiocy 
of  the  world. '  " 
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Do  You 
Realize  the 
Possibilities 

Of  Concrete  Construction? 

Whatever  you  are  going  to  build — small  farm 
building,  bungalow  or  mansion — Concrete  offers 
advantages  over  any  other  material  that  you 
can  use.  It  means  unlimited  architectural  possi- 
bilities, small  cost  and  the  permanency  of  stone. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

is  the  very  highest  grade  obtainable.  It  has  been 
used  exclusively  in  many  of  the  most  notable 
structures  of  ihe  past  twenty  years,  because  of 
its  absolutely  uniform  quality.  Its  manufac- 
turers have  been  making  the  finest  grade  of 
Cement  for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
CENTURY.  Do  not  experiment — see  that  your 
builder  uses  Dragon  Portland  Cement. 


Whatever  you  are  going 
to  build,  urite/or  our  latest 
book  about  Concrete  Con- 
struction. It  contains  much 
interesting  and  valuable  in- 
formation and  may  be  the 
means  of  saving  you  many 
dollars. 

Our  expert  consulting 
engineer  has  a  national 
refutation.  His  advice  is 
at  your  set-'ice  without 
charge.     Write  us  today . 


The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN.  Pres't 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

C  H.  CEMENT  &  M.  CO.,  Cumberland,  Md. 
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$riclete 

^REALLY  DELIGHTFUL 


at|e  Dainty 
Jttiut  GoVered 
Candy  Coated 
GljeuritK)  Gum 

Particularly  Desirable 
after  ©inner 


BETTER— STRONGER 

More  lasting  in  flavor  than  any  other. 
A  try — a  test — Good-hye  to  the  rest  ! 


Sold  in  S<HO<tcmd  25*  pockets 
frank  f$.  fleer  &.  Company  3ttc 

P^iladclpBi  a  MSA  and  Ccronto.Can. 


4%  ffpmw/er  fhrti   c's  n&cr 
tutcVrje-cL  met  Sfi(LUd£fytct  ^^ 


Women's  Store  Galleries 

Jewelry  Store  Furnishing  and  Decoration 

Housewares  Basement  Pianoforte  Salons 

INTERNATIONAL     MAIL     ORDER 


Men's  Store 
Book  Store 
Sporting-Goods  Store 
SERVICE 


THREE  INVITATIONS 
TO   HOME   LOVERS 


HO,  among  the  countless  visitors  to  the  Wanamaker  Stores, 
can  forget  the  first  view  of  the  Galleries  of  Furnishing  and 
Decoration,  and  the  quick  delicious  feeling  of  surprise,  in  the 
superbly  appointed  Piano  Salons,  the  exhibits  of  a  long  per- 
spective of  the  world's  famous  Pianos,  and  the  daily  concerts 
in  the  great  Auditorium;  the  pleasing  sense  of  novelty  in  the 
beautiful  Ceramic  Galleries,  Crystal  Alcoves,  Picture  and  Art  Salons;  the 
joyful  consciousness  of  entering  on  a  long  anticipated  pleasure  in  the 
splendid  Drapery  Gallery,  the  three  vast  Furniture  Galleries  and  the  famous 
"House  Palatial,"  whose  Furnishing-Arts  exhibits  delight  the  senses  and 
thrill  the  hearts  of  A  MILLION  AND  A  HALF  VISITORS  ANNUALLY! 

i .  Those  who  will  be  in  New  York  during 
vacation  season,  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
our  guests,  and  mingle  with  the  home 
lovers,  from  all  over  the  country,  who  find 
the  Galleries'  displays  so  eloquent  in  sug- 
gestion and  inspiration  in  the  Home- 
Making  Arts;  and  to  revel  in  the  displays 
in  the  Women's  Store — the  old  A.  T. 
Stewart  Building. 

2.  Those  who  are  unable  to  visit  us,  and  who 
will  write,  will  be  mailed  (without  charge,  post- 
paid) a  copy  of  the  daintily  illustrated  Wana- 
maker "GUIDE  BOOK,"  which  tells  all  about 
both  stores,  the  latest  fashions  in  Home  Furnish- 
ing and  Women's  and  Men's  Apparel,  and  de- 
scribes our  various  catalogues  and  folios,  our 
system  of  sending  samples,  and  the  Correspon- 
dence Advisory  Bureau  of  the  Wanamaker  Inter- 
national Mail  Order  Service. 

The  quaint  Sheraton  Secretary  Desk,  here  illustrated,  is  taken  from  our  folio  of 
"FOREFATHERS  FURNITURE"  and  is  one  of  four  hundred  and  fifty-one  pieces, 
therein  shown. 

3.  Those  who  have  a  room — or  house — to  decorate  and  furnish,  and  who 
will  send  us  a  rough  sketch,  or  blue  print,  will  receive  samples,  color-schemes, 
pictures  of  furniture,  suggestions  and  estimates,  if  they  will  address  our 
"DECORATIVE  ADVISORY  BUREAU,  Section  K"— no  charge  for  this 
service.     Send  all  communications  to  the  New  York  Store. 


The  "Larchmont"  Secretary  Desk 

No.  317 --  Solid  Mahogany,  $53.00 


JOHN    WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia  NEW    YORK 


Paris 
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shines  brigHHy  in  al'House  where 
1APQUB  abolishes  dirt,  but- "Dirt 
and  despair  are  close  ofkin"Try  iMn 
your  next- house  clean ing-H^i^^—  a 
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Professor 
Irving  Fisher 
says: 

"A  report  which  I  have  recently  prepared  for  the  Con- 
servation Comrrission,  based  on  data  contributed  from 
acknowledged  American  Authorities,  shows  that  human  life 
in  America  could  be  lengthened  by  the  adoption  of  hygienic 
forms  already  known  and  entirely  practical."' 

If  the  mothers  of  our  land  who  do  not  nurse  their  babies, 
would  bring  them  up  on  Holstein  Milk,  not  only  would  the 
infant  mortality  rate  drop,  but  our  babies  would  grow  into 
strong,  robust  and  healthy  men  and  women. 

How  can  they  help  it  ? 

The  Holstein  cow  is  a  wonder  for  vitality  and  strength 
and  her  milk  is  not  only  nearest  to  breast  milk,  but  is 
more  easily  digested  than  any  other  milk  because  it  is  not 
so  rich  in  cream  (butterfat),  and  the  cream  particles  (glob- 
ules of  fat)  in  it  are  much  smtller  than  in  other  milks  and 
more  easily  handled  by  the  stomach. 

If  you  cannot  get  it  from  your  milkman,  send  us  his 
name  and  address  and  we  will  help  you  out. 

SendforourFREEbook"The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk." 
It  is  interesting  and  educative  and  will  no  doubt  be  a  benefit 
to  some  one  il  you  send  for  it. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 

78     American     Building 
Brattleboro,  Vermont 


ENNEN'S 


BORATED 
TALCUM 


^TglLET 
MWDER 


IPRICKLY  HEAT.  £ 
"CHAFING,  and 
SUNBURN,  »WL*22» 

Removes  all  odor  of  perspiration.    De- 

1  after  Shaving.     Sold  everywhere,  or 

nailed  on. receipt  of  25c:    Get  Mennen's  (the  original).    Simple  Free. 

GERHARD  MENNEN  COMPANY.  Nt*MU,N.J. 


DEPOS 
M  ON 

AT  St 


The  Secured  Certificates  o£  De- 
posit issued  by  this  institution  com- 
bine profit  and  security  in  the  highest 
degree.  Lawyers,  physicians,  ministers, 
school  teachers,  business  men,  women 
and  persons  engaged  in  almost  every 
known  occupation  deposit  their  funds 
on  our  65?  Secured  Certificate  of  Deposit 
plan,  because  their  money  is  safe- 
guarded with  the  utmost  certainty,  the 
interest  is  paid  promptly  and  there  is 
no  t  rouble  or  expense  connected  there- 
with. If  your  money  is  drawing  less  than 
B;,  please  write  for  our  booklet  "P." 

Capital  and  Surplus  $350,000 


ht.if.iiaas 


m&Ji&sf 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Child  in  the  Garden 

By   Henry   van   Dyke 

When  to  the  garden  of  untroubled  thought 
I  came  of  late,  and  saw  the  open  door. 
And  wished  again  to  enter  and  explore 

The  sweet,  wild  ways  with  stainless  bloom  inwrought, 

And  bowers  of  innocence  with  beauty  fraught, 
It  seemed  some  purer  voice  must  speak  before 
It  dared  to  tread  the  garden,  loved  of  yore, 

That  Eden  lost  unknown,  and  found  unsought. 

Then  just  within  the  gate  I  saw  a  child — 

A  strange  child,  yet  to  my  herrt  most  dear — 

He  held  his  hands  to  me,  and  softly  smiled 
With  eyes  that  knew  no  shade  of  sin  or  fear; 

"Come  in,"  he  said,  "and  play  awhile  with  me; 

I  am  the  little  child  you  used  to  be." 

— The  Presbyterian    (Philadelphia). 


Youth  of  the  Year 

By  Mary  Norsworthy  Shepard 

Friends,  I  did  know  the  maid  had  passed  this  way, 
For  through  the  orchard's  branching  tracery 

The  wind  had  blown  her  rosy  frock  about, 
To  float  and  catch  on  every  naked  tree. 

And  where  the  brook,  beneath  the  alder  shade, 
Cleaves  through  the  mead  its  Hyla-haunted  rim, 

Her  purple  veil  had  floated  to  the  ground, 
And  the  bright  sod  with  violets  was  dim. 

But  when  I  knelt  beside  the  rounded  pool, 

The  radiant  double  of  the  sky  to  see, 
Over  my  shoulder  in  that  limpid  glass 

She  bent — and  looked  at  me. 

Harper's  Magazine  (July). 


Noon 

By  Frederic  Manning 

Charmed  into  silence  lay 
The  forest,  dimly  lit; 
No  wind  that  summer  day 
Moved  the  least  leaf  of  it: 

No  choric  branches  stirred 
Its  calm  profound  and  deep, 
Nor  voice  of  any  bird, 
But  silence  dreamed  like  sleep. 

Like  dew  upon  the  grass 
It  fell  upon  my  soul: 
Loosed  it  to  soar  and  pass 
Beyond  the  stars'  control. 

Vague  memories  it  woke, 
Shapes  far  too  frail  for  touch; 
And  then  the  silence  broke: 
Lest  I  should  learn  too  much. 

— Atlantic  Monthly  (July). 


The  Consoler 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

Time  comes  to  grief  as  sleep  to  weariness. 
On  silent  sandals  and  with  shadowy  hair 
Sleep  bends  to  sooth  the  fretful  daytime  care, 

And  Time  unto  my  grief  shall  do  no  less. 

But  yet  a  little  and  his  hands  shall  press 

Above  the  weeping  eyes  and  close  them  there, 
Above  the  trembling  lips,  till  all  despair 

Lies  like  a  sleeping  child  in  his  caress. 

And  when  my  sorrow  wakes  it  will  not  be 
My  sorrow  any  more,  for  I  shall  smile, 
Beholding  it,  to  know  it  comforted; 
No  sorrow,  but  a  gentle   memory 

That  still  may  walk  with  me  a  little  while, 

At  twilight,  or  when  April  boughs  are  spread. 
— Cosmopolitan  Monthly  (August). 


Superior  to  Lemonade 
HORSFOKD'S    ACID    PHOSPHATK. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  with, 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 


42   Inches  of  Cream 

In  Trial  Tube 

Sent  for  4  Cents 

Used  twice  a  day  will  last  three  weeks 

DELICIOUS    ANTISEPTIC 
Colgate  &  Co..  Dept.  Y.  55  John  St.,  N.  Y. 


LEARN  TO  SWIM 

BY    0\i:   TRIAL 

Ayvads  ^y^e^VVShg& 


Price  25 
and  35c 

GREAT   SPORT  IX     Ml  I      U  11  IK 

A  person  weighing  from  50  to  250  lbs.  can  float  on  ihem  without 
an  effort,  inquire  of  any  one  who  has  used  Ayvad's  water-win«i 
and  be  ronvmced  you  can  learn  to  swim  the  first  day  you  are  in 
the  water.  For  those  who  can  swnn  they  furnish  a  source  ol 
amusement  nothing  can  equal.  Easily  adjusted.  Take  no  more 
room  than  a  pocket  handkerchief.  Sold  by  Dry-goods,  S port i tig* 
good*,  Druggists,  Hardware  dealers,  etc.  Ordering  from  us 
direct,  enclose  price  to  Dept.  D. 

ATVAD   MANUFACTURING    COMPANY,   Ifoboken.  N.  J. 
London  Branrh  :  8  Long  Lane,  Aldersgate  St.,  E.  0. 

Notr  :     Educational    Dept.    London    County    Council    classified 

Water-Wings  with  books,  etc.,  as  necessary  school  supply. 
Bright  Young    Men  wanted    to  art  as   Agents.     Liberal  induce- 
ments offered.     Send  fur  particulars. 


A  New  $1  Offer-Keiths' 


for 
anc 


six  months  ^^ 
d   a   copy   of   ^ 
my  new   book, 

tOO  PL  A  MS 

Bungalows 
Cottages 

$400.  to  $3000. 

Keith's  monthly 
magazine  istherec- 
ognized      authority 

/No.  37— $2000.  One  Of  the  100.  Decora* h^"  Homes. 
$1.50  year.  News-stands  15c  copy.  Each  60-page  issue  gives 
several  designs  by  leading  architects. 

My  other  books  for  home- bull ders  are: 
100  designs  for  Attractive  Homes,  $2, 500  to  $6,000  .  .  .  $1.00 
100  designs  for  Cement  and  English  Half  Timber  .  .  .     1.00 

192-page  book— Practical  House  Decoration 1.00 

122  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls,  Living  Rooms, etc.     1.00 

Anyone  of  these  books  and  "Keith's"  one  year  .  .  .  2.00 

■■MAX  L.  KEITH,  374  Lumber  Ex.  Minneapolis,  Minn.aaaj 


9,0  5  9  -Word 

Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  tree 
illustrated  9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells 
how  priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from 
the  lives  of  112  big\  broad,  brainy  business  men  may 
be  made  yours  —  yours  to  boost  your  salary,  to 
increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
—  How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  goods 
.        — How  to  get  money  by  mail 

—  How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
—  How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 

—  How  to  devise  office  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  book  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  you 
in  no  obligation,  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a 
broader  career.  Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege, 
when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of  a  postal  —  a  penny  1  Simply  say 
*'Send  on  your  9.059-word  Booklet."     Send  to 

SYSTEM,  Dept.  41-724,  151-153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chica*-« 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

HutibiiiK  li  In.  "Why  •!<>  you  always  go  out 
oi  the  balcony  when  1  begin  to  --inn.  John?  Can't 
you  tf.ir  to  liston  to  nn 

"It  isn't  that,  but  I  don't  want  the  neighbors  to 
think  I'm  a  wife  beater  "     /\  Journal. 


«  orrerted.  Mosie  was  a  typhoid  convalescent. 
He  haii  been  in  the  hospital  seven  weeks,  but  in  all 
that  time  no  one  had  succeeded  in  winning  even  the 
faintest  smile  from  the  little  fellow  Perhaps  the 
sorrows  of  Russia  were  >till  too  vivid  a  memory 

Anil  then  one  day  the  nur^e  tickle. 1  him  playfully 
under  the  chin.  He  looked  up  with  a  pitiful  little 
smile. 

"Oh,  so  you  are  ticklish!"    said  the  nurse,  laugh- 
ma'am,"  he  replied,  the  smile  instantly  van 
ishing.  "  I'm  Yiddish." 


I'p-to-Uate. — Lady — "But  poverty  is  no  excuse 
for  being  dirty!     Do  you  nevei  wash  your 

TRAMP  (with  an  injured  ain      "  Par. Ion  me.  Lady, 
but    I've  adopted   this   'ere   dry  cleanin'    | 
bein'  more  'ealthy  and  'i-geenic." — Punch. 

i.miiii;     Her     Away.-    "Who     gave     the     bri.le 

away3" 

"Her  little  brother.  He  stood  up  right  in  the 
middle  of  the  ceremony  and  yelled,  '  Hurrah.  Fanny. 
you've  got  him  at  last''  "  —  Wt  stem  I  fcri  I 


Vs  a  Last  Kesort. — The  stranger  had  been  com 
.1  to  linger  twenty-four  hours  within  the  gates. 
Well."  queried  the  landlord  of  the  village  inn.  as 
the   stranger   was   settling    his    bill,    "what    do    you 
think  of  our  place  as  a  summer  resort?" 

I'd  hate  to  tell  you,"  answered  the  strain 
he   picked   up  his  grip.     "  Kven   what    I  think  of  it 
as   a   la^t   resort    would    not   look   well   in   print."  — 

HOME  TESTING 
A  '•lire  and  E;»»y  Test  on  CoftVe. 


To  decide  the  all  important  question  of 
coffee,  whether  or  not  it  is  really  the  hidden 
cause  of  physical  ails  and  approaching  fixed 

disease,  one  should  make  a  test  of  1(1  days 
by  leaving  off  coffee  entirely  and  using  well- 
made  l'ostum 

If  relief  follows  you  may  know  to  a  cer- 
tainty that  coffee  has  been  your  vicious 
enemy.  Of  course  you  can  take  it  back  to 
your  heart  again,  if  you  like  to  keep  sick. 

A  lady  says  :  "I  had  suffered  with  stom- 
ach trouble,  nervousness  and  terrible  sick 
headaches  ever  since  1  was  a  little  child,  for 
my  people  were  always  great  coffee  drinkers 
and  let  us  children  have  all  we  wanted.  1 
got  so  1  thought  I  could  not  live  without 
coffee  but  I  would  not  acknowledge  that  it 
caused  my  suffering. 

"Then  I  read  so  many  articles  about 
rostum  that  I  decided  to  give  it  a  fair  trial. 
I  had  not  used  it  two  weeks  in  place  of 
coffee  until  I  began  to  feel  like  a  different 
person.  The  headaches  and  nervousness 
disappeared  and  whereas  1  used  to  be  sick 
two  or  three  days  out  of  a  week  while  drink- 
ing coffee  I  am  now  well  and  strong  and 
sturdy  seven  days  a  week,  thanks  to 
Postum. 

"  I  had  been  using  Postum  three  months 
and  had  never  been  sick  a  day  when  I 
thought  I  would  experiment  and  see  if  it 
really  was  coffee  that  caused  the  trouble,  so 
I  began  to  drink  coffee  again  and  inside  of  a 
week  I  had  a  sick  spell.  I  was  so  ill  I  was 
soon  convinced  that  coffee  was  the  cause  of 
all  my  misery  and  I  went  back  to  Postum 
with  the  result  that  I  was  soon  well  and 
strong  again  and  determined  to  stick  to 
Postum  and  leave  coffee  alone  in  the  future." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  Great 
Responsibility 


assumed  in  declaring  to  the  public  that 
one  certain  make  of  caskets  and  funeral 
furnishments  represents  the  highest  ob- 
tainable quality  and  value,  must  impress 
everyone  who  gives  the  matter  thought. 

It  is  a  responsibility  that  can  be  justified  only  by  this  indispu- 
table fact:  That  the  NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY  has  de- 
veloped the  highest  standard  of  material,  design  and  befitting  character 
in  every  grade  of  caskets  and  accessories  occasion  can  demand. 

*^m^^^^^^^^^^^*mm^*  It  is  a  simple  formality  to  indicate 

Co-operation  that  NATIONAL  CASKET  COM- 

m  the  way  of  suggestion  as  well  PAN  Y'S  manufacture  is  desired.     Yet 

as  acceptance  of  improving  it  means  the  utmost  assurance  that  the 

ideas,  on  the  part  of  progressive     highest  ideals  of  all  concerned  will  be 
Funeral  Directors,  has  been  one      r  irn    j  n  t 

rulnlled,   regardless  ot    circumstances. 


of  the  essential  factors  of  the  past 
ten  years'  advance  in  quality 
manufacture  by  the  National 
Casket  Company. 

These  announcements  cannot 
be  made  to  point  too  strongly  to 
the  individual  Funeral  Director 
in  every  locality  whose  progress- 
ive spirit  has  made  possible  the 
standards  of  quality  that  now 
exist. 


The  increasing  private  use  of  Bronze 
Caskets,  formerly  the  tribute  to  a 
Nation's  great,  is  made  possible  by 
this  Company's  highly  developed  fa- 
cilities of  manufacture.  The  history 
and  character  of  this  Eternal  Metal  is 
treated  in  an  appropriate  booklet, 
which  can  be  secured  from  Funeral 
Directors. 


NATIONAL  CASKETS  are  furnished  everywhere  by  Funeral  Direct- 
ors of  highest  principle  and  ability.  You  should  know  by  whom 
in  your  own  locality. 

The  NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY  makes  no  sales  direct, 
but  maintains  23  showrooms  in  principal  cities  for  the  convenience 
of  Funeral  Director  and  purchaser. 


NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY 

Albany ;  Allegheny ;  Baltimore  ;  Boston  ;  Brooklyn ;  Buffalo ;  Chicago  ; 
East  Cambridge;  Harlem;  Hoboken ;  Indianopolis;  Louisville;  Nash- 
ville; New  Haven;  New  York  City;  Oneida;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburg; 
Rochester  ;  Scranton  ;  Syracuse ;  Washington  ;  Williamsburg. 

We  sell  only  through  Funeral  Directors 


-~j 


Secure  Relief  From 

HAYFEVER 

By  wearing  a  NasalfiUe"- 
for  a  few  days  before  and 
throughout  your  regular 
period.  This  simple  device, 
as  comfortable  as  spectacles, 
niters  dust  and  pollen  from 
>w^  the    air  and  prevents    them 

from  irritating  the  sensitive  mucous  lining  of  the 
nostrils,  which  really  i»  Hayfever. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  book  and  testi- 
monials from  satisfied  users. 

Price    $2.00 

Sold  at  drug  stores  or  direct  by  us. 

UNIVERSAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

430  Globe  Building  ST.  PAUL.  Ml  N  N . 


SAVE  HALF  THE  RLTAIL  PRICE 

Highest  quality  Made  in  Sections 

GRAND    RAPIDS    FURNITURE 
So  perfect  a  woman  can  set  up  and  finish 


Send   today  for   catalogue  No.   24.      Large   Easy 
Rockers,  Chairs,  Settees,  Couches,  Tables,  Etc. 
GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 

24  Fulton  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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ARCADIA 


r>Afe 


SURBRUQ'S 

ARCADIA 


MIXTURE 


The  tobacco  with  a  regret. 

The  regret  is  that  you  have  wasted  so  many 
years  before  you  began  smoking  ARCADIA. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  soothing  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
trving  to  find  a  tobacco  that  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  find  their  ideal  in  ARCADIA  MIXTURE. 

If  you  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  £nddwae^W. 

If  you  are  a  devotee  send  us  a  eulogy. 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


oave-TheHorse^SpavinCure. 


Fine  Footwear,  Trunks,  Baes,  Etc  Norwalk,  Ct. — I  have  a  horse  that 
was  very  lame.  Ankle  was  swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size.  1  blistered 
him,  and  when  1  took  him  up  he  was  still  lame,  and  the  bunrh  was  still 
there.  I  used  "Save-the-Horse,"  and  he  8<>es  ABSOLUTE  LY  SOUND 
and  the  bunch  on  ankle  is  entirely  absorbed.  Horse  has  worked  every 
day.  I  want  no  money  back  and  have  recommended  it  to  all  my 
friends.  W.  L.  OLSEN. 

Gibson,  III. — My  horse  had  a  bone  spavin  six  years.  So  lame  he 
could  hardly  get  around;  used  "  Save-The-Horse  "  ;  he  is  completely 
cured.  Given  him  hard  drives  and  he  never  iavors  it  at  all.  Remedy 
is  all  right.  GEO.  McNABNr  J 

a  bottle,  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.     Send  tor 

copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and  trainers 

I  on  every  kind  of  case.     Permanently  cures  Spavin,  Thorough- 

w    pin,  Ringbone  (except  low),  Curb,  Splint, Capped  Hock,  Wind- 
puff,  Shoe  Itoil,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.     No  s<  ;<r  or  loss 
of  hair.     Horse  works  as  usual.    Dealers  OT  Express  Paid. 
Troy  Chemical  Company         30  Commercial  Ave.,  Bingbamton,  V  Y. 


is  an  ngnt. 

Sc.OO 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  »  cant 
depoiit.  freight  prepaid.    DON'T 
PAY  A  CENT  if  you  »re  Dot  Mtitoed 
after  uainc  the  bicycle  10  day.. 

DO  NOT  BUY£M£S.SS£ 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  Uteet 
art  catalogs  illuttrstine  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
prices  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

AMP  fiFMT  '" »"  '*  wi"  cort  *oa  *° 

Vl»l»  UbK  ■  write  a  poital  and  evsry- 
th  i  d  e  will  be  lent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  You  will  get  much  valuable  in- 
formation. Do  not  wait,  write  it  now. 
TIKES.  Coaster-Brakes,  Bail*. 
vp-Wheele  and  all  mndries  at  half  usual  prices. 

MEAD  CYCLE  CO.  Oept  D273  CHICAGO 


J^JL  Happy 

Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
ilation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
telligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  soi'rces. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  i  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  ;i  F;.th«-r  Should  Have 
Knowledge  n  Father  Should  Impnrl  to  Hi*  Sou 

Medical  Knowledge  a   Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother   Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impnrt  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  A   Wife  Should  Have. 
Blah    Cloth     Rindlne-,     Full     (.old     Stamp,     lllmtrat.ol.    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Tabb  uf  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa. 


His  Mother's  Pride. — Mr.  Ryley — "Why  are 
yez  decoratin',  Mrs.  Murphy?" 

Mrs.  Murphy — "Me  b'y  Denny  is  comin'  home 
the  day." 

Mr.  Ryley — "I  fought  it  waz  for  1'oive  years  he 
was  sint  up." 

Mrs.  Murphy — "He  wuz;  but  he  not  a  year  off 
for  good  behayvure." 

Mr.  Ryley — "An'  sure,  it  must  be  a  great  com- 
fort for  ye  to  have  a  good  b'y  loike  that." — Tit-Bits. 


Truly  Celestial. — Young  Lady — "This  novel  is 
heavenly-.  I  never  read  one  with  so  many  roman- 
tic unfortunates  and  miserable  failures  in  it." — Flie- 
gende  Blaetter. 


And  She  Took  Her  Flight.  What!  Beatrice 
gone  off?  She  was  considered  quite  an  angel  of  a 
wife!  " 

"Exactly  so.  But  she  had  at  last  found  out  that 
her  wings  would  act." — Fischietto. 


Playing  Too  Safe. — A  prisoner  at  the  sessions 
had  been  duly  convicted  of  theft,  when  it  was  seen, 
on  "proving  previous  convictions."  that  he  had 
actually  been  in  prison  at  the  time  the  theft  was  com- 
mitted. "Why  didn't  you  say  so?"  asked  the 
judge  of  the  prisoner  angrily. 

"  Your  lordship,  I  was  afraid  of  prejudicing  the 
jury  against  me." — Home  Herald. 


Fears  Confirmed. — An  old  couple  lived  in  the 
mountains  of  eastern  Tennessee;  he  was  ninety-five 
and  she  ninety.  Their  son,  a  man  of  seventy,  died. 
As  the  old  folks  crossed  the  pasture  to  their  cabin 
after  the  burial  the  woman  noticed  a  tear  roll  down 
her  husband's  cheek.  She  patted  him  tenderly  on 
the  arm  and  said: 

"Never  mind,  John,  never  mind;  you  know  I 
always  said  we  never  would  raise  that  boy." — 
Success. 


No  Use. — Jail  Superintendent — "That  fellow- 
makes  more  noise  than  ever  with  his  shouting  and 
roaring.  There  is  only  one  thing  left — to  get  him 
out  of  hearing.     Take  him  off  to  the  solitary  cell." 

Turnkey- — "That  would  do  no  good,  the  rogue 
is  a  ventriloquist." — Fliegendc  Blaetter. 


For  "Business  is  Business.'"  "Mama,"  asked 
little  three-year-old  Freddie,  "are  we  going  to 
heaven  some  day?" 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  hope  so,"  was  the  reply. 

"I  wish  papa  could  go,  too,"  continued  the  little 
fellow. 

"Well,  and  don't  you  think  he  will?  asked  his 
mother. 

"Oh,  no,"  replied  Freddie,  "he  could  not  leave  his 
business." — Tit-Bits. 


The  Retort  Courteous. — Spinster — "Aren't 
you  weary  of  waiting  for  him  to  come?" 

Matron — "And  aren't  you  weary  of  having  no 
one  to  wait  for?" — Illustrated  Bits. 


Then  You'll  Find  Out. —  Tell  me,"  said  the 
lovelorn  youth,  "what's  the  best  way  to  find  out 
what  a  woman  thinks  of  you?" 

"Marry  her,"  replied  Peckham  promptly. — Catho- 
lic Standard  and  Times. 

The  Highest  Folly. — A. — "The  height  of  folly, 
is  not  to  listen  when  some  one  says  something  nice 
about  you." 

B. — "Nonsense,  the  height  of  folly  is  not  to  listen 
when  some  one  says  something  nasty  a'«mt  some 
one  else." — Gaulois. 

Precisely. — Ikky — "  Vat  is  a  promoter?" 
Father    of    Ike — "A   promoter   is   von   who    vill 

supply  der  ocean  if  some  von  else   vill   furnish  der 

ships." — Princeton  Tiger. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


i 


FULL  PORCH  ENJOYMENT 

The  "Hammo-port"  gives  it.  The  "Hammo- 
port"  is  the  best  and  cheapest  article  you  can 
buy  for  summer  comfort.  Made  of  XI.  S. 
Khaki  or  Green,  Red  and  Brown  hea'-y,  color- 
fast  canvas;  has  woven  wire  spring  reinforced 
at  center,  wind  shield  strengthened  to  act  as 
back  rest,  comfortable  hand-made  mattress 
and  two  pillow  covers.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
sell  the  "Hammo-port"  we'll  shipit,  complete, 
chanres  prepaid  east  of  the  Rockies,  CQ  7R 

<]>Ui  I  J 


THE    BEST     LIGHT 


L|    AVfEBK 


-|\T  AKES  and  bit  rns  its  own  gas.  Pro- 
•Lvi  duces  100  candle  power  light — 
brighter  than  electricity  oracetylene 

i— cheaper  than   kerosene.    No  dirt. 

|  No  grease.   No  odor.  Over  200  styles. 

I  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed.  Write  for  catalog.  Do  not  delay. 

Til  E  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
»3  E.  5th St.,  Canton.  Ohio 


REMINGTON,  $18.75 

One  rebuilt  machine  only  in  new  localities 
to  secure  desirable  agent.  Special  agents' 
pricessuppl  ied  on  al  1  makes  of  typewriters. 
Standard  Typewriter  Eich'ge  23  Park  Row,  N.T. 


A  GENUINE  FLYING  MACHINE 

"Miniature  Model.     Flies  by  its  own  power. 

Greatfun!  $i.  Expresspaid.  Catalogfree. 

H.  J.  Nice  Co.,  14  N.E.  5th  St.,'  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


*£& 


Coat0;of  arms  f  Crrsts 

Searched  ami  correctly  painted  in  water- 
colors  for  framing.  Heraldic  authority 
guaranteed.  Genealogical  trees  compiled 
by  trained  expert.    Wr  te  to 

I.IOIK.I     I>.  TODD 
311  Madison  Avenue  Hew  York 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
(let  "Improved,"  no  lac*!  tz\\>a\. 

Wood  Rollers  Tia  Rollers 


Second  Preferred  Stock 


The  Greatest  Grocery  Business  in  the  World 

Established  1883.  Yearly  sales  over 
$5,000,000.  138  Stores  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky; 2  Abattoirs;  3  Bread  and  Cracker 
Bakeries,  capacity  50,000  loaves  daily. 

Invest  your  money  in  the  7  %  Preferred 
Stock  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Co.  of  Cincinnati;  secured  by  abundant  as- 
sets; no  bonds;  earnings  5  times  dividend 
requirements.  Listed  on  Cincinnati  Stock 
Exchange.  Safety  oj  principal  and 
permanency  of  dividends.  Par  value  of 
shares  $100;  dividends  payable,  $1.75  per 
share,  every  3  months.  The  intelligent  in- 
vestor investigates  before  investing.  Full 
particulars  will  be  furnished  on  request. 
Claude  Ashbrook,  Investment  Banker 
409    Walnut  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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No   Battel      Pathbb 

lead?" 

Sonny— " Whilt'«    the    k>>"'1    of    that    while 
school  is  still  there?"     Meggendorfei  Blaetter, 


And  so  your  teacher  is 
the 


<  ei.ue.m   Pears,     •.'.ipt    II    P    Muse  of  tin 
:>,    wai    ragaEng  .i  little  group  of   ladies  with  ■.r.i 
lea 

"One   trip,"   lie   said,   "there   was   a   woman  who 

bothered  the  officers  and  me  to  death  about  whales 

Her  one  desire  was  to  see  a  whale       A  dozen  times 

v  she  besought  us  to  have  her  called  if  a  whale 

hove  in  sight. 

"  I  v.iid  rather  impatiently  to  her  vine  afternoon: 
1  '  But,  madam,  why  are  yon  so  anxious  about  thi> 
Je  question?' 

'  'Captain,*  she  answered,  '  I  want  to  see  a  whale 
blubber.  It  must  be  very  impressive  to  see  such 
an  enormous  creature  cry.'  "—  Rochester  Herald 


There's  the  Hub. — Judge  (to  prisoner) — "When 
>mir  ten  years'  imprisonment  is  over,  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  society  of  your 
fellow  men  You  will  doubtless  have  work  offered 
you. ' 

Prisoner  — "  That's     what     is     troubling     me     - 
Fliegende  Blaetter. 


■  . -  u  i •  •■  i  Rather  Than  Mathematical. — In  one 
of  Boston's  primary  schools  the  other  day  the  head 
master  of  the  district  presented  a  problem  for  the 
scholars  that  would  require  the  use  of  fractions.  He 
•expected  the  answer,  "  I  don't  know."  The  prob 
lem:  "If  I  had  eight  potatoes  how  could  I  divide 
them  among  nine  boys?"  One  bright -looking  young- 
ster raised  his  hand  "Well?"  said  the  master 
Mash  them."  promptly  replied  the  young  math 
ematieian  -  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 


CURRENT   EVENTS 

Foreign 

July  ii. — The  celebration  of  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  John  Calvin  at  Geneva 
closes  with  a  pageant. 

July  12. — Ex-President  Castro  renounces  his  right 
to  the  Presidency  and  asks  for  a  piece  of  ground 
in  Venezuela,  in  order  that  he  may  die  then 

July  13. — The  Persian  Constitutional*  nter 

Teheran. 

July  14. — Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  is  appointed 
Imperial  Chancellor  of  Germain-  in  succession  to 
Prince  von  Buelow. 

Domestic 

W  ISHINGTON 

July  1 .    -  1  he  House  passes  the  Senate  joint  n. 
tion   submitting    to    the    States    a   constitutional 
amendment    providing   for  an   income  tax. 

BRAL 

July  11. — Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  the  famous 
astronomer,  dies  at  his  home  in  Washington. 

July  13. — The  committee  appointed  by  the  New- 
York  Legislature  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
direct  primaries  holds  a  session  in  Boston  and 
secures  information  regarding  the  working  of  the 
Massachusetts  primary  law. 

July  14. — Edward  Payson  Weston  completes  his 
walk  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  having 
covered  3,895  miles  in  105  days  and  5  hours 
Rioting,  in  which  several  are  seriously  injured, 
follows  the  strike  of  employees  of  the  Pressed 
Steel  Car  Company  at  McKee's  Rocks,  near 
Pittsburg 


Pears' 

The  goodness  in  Pears' 
Soap  is  an  antidote  for  all 
bad  complexions. 

For  goodness  sake  use 
Pears.' 

Sold  in  America  and  elsewhere. 


Uniform 
Cracker 

There's  never  the  slightest  va- 
riation in  the  high  quality  of 
Uneeda  Biscuit. 

Wonderful  care  and  precision 
on  the  part  of  expert  bakers,  com- 
bined with  facilities  to  be  found 
in  no  other  bakery,  ensure  this 
uniformity  of  Uneeda  Biscuit. 

Damp  days,  cold  days,  wet 
days  or  hot  days  their  goodness 
is  kept  intact  by  the  moisture-proof 
package. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


m 


CASH  FOR  BACK  NUMBERS 

OF  LITERARY  DIGEST 

For  any  numbers  in  Volumes  1  and  4,andforwhole 
numbers  28,  29,  30,  32,  33,  37,66,  73,80,  III,  1 18, 
120,  and  990,  and  for  semi-annual  indexes,  1,  2, 
3,  4,  5,  16,  18,  20,  24,  26,  27  and  28,  returned  to 
us  at  once,  postpaid,  in  good  condition,  we  will 
pay  ten  cents  a  copy  or  credit  the  amount  on 
subscription.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
44-60   East    23rd    Street,  New   York 


Privately  Printed  Books 

Memoirs,  Historical  Works,  Poetry  and  Essays 

We  are  especially  well  prepared  to  undertake 
the  complete  production  of  literary  works  for 
those  who  desire  to  have  their  books  printed 
privately.  All  styles  of  appropriate  binding,  cloth, 
paper,  leather,  and  all  of  the  latest  and  most  art- 
istic book  type-faces,  will  be  shown  in  a  complete 
"dummy,"  with  designs  and  page  treatment, 
which  we  will  make  without  charge. 

Write  today  to  the  largest  producers  of  high 
grade  printing  and  engraving  in  America. 

She  £alu'0titr  JlrrHB 
R.    R.    DONNELLEY    &    SONS    COMPANY 

Printers  ■  Binders  ■  Designers  ■  Engrn  vt  rs 
149-155  Plymouth  Place  Chicago 


5iONVESTMENTSX6§ 


Does  your  money  earn  as  high  a  rate  of  interest 

as  is  consistent  with  positive  safetv  ?  Our  first 
fnrm  mortgages  afford  positive  security  for  money 
and  yield  5H  and  6  '. 

Please  wrile  for  booklet  "A"  ami  list  of  mortgrigea 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Fork«.  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Motor 
Buggies 


Sure  service — always  ready — never  fail — never  get  tired 
—cost  no  more  than  a  good  horse  and  buggy — cost  far 
less  to  keep — sure-goeis  over 

Any  Kind  of  Roads 

Speed  up  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Simple,  durable,  guaran- 
teed mechanical  construction.  Solid  tires— no  tire  troubles 
or  repair  expense.  A  woman  or  child  can  drive  them. 
Farmers  oi  high  standing  may  secure  appointment  as 
agents.  Twenty  models  to  choose  from.  Complete  line. 
Write  for  free  catalog  No.  sl,  illustrated  and   descriptive. 

W.  H.    MclNTYRE  COMPANY.  Auburn,  Indiana 
2$6  Broadiuay*  Nrw  York.  1730  Grand  sfve.,  Kansas  City. 
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First  Mortgage 
Sinking  Fund  Railroad  Bonds 


To  Net 


B%% 


These  bonds  are  in  $1,000  denomination 
and  are  secured  by  an  absolute  First  Mort- 
gage on  all  the  property  of  a  Steam  Rail- 
road, operating  in  one  of  the  richest  sec- 
tions of  the  Northwest,  including  103  miles 
of  Main  Line  (51  miles  of  which  are  in 
actual  operation),  together  with  Passen- 
ger and  Freight  Rolling  Stock,  Yards, 
Terminals,  etc.,  now  actually  in  operation 
and  practically  sufficient  for  the  entire 
Railroad. 

The  features  which  make  these  bonds 
particularly  desirable  for  conservative 
investors  are  : 

First — The  stockholders  have  a  large 
cash  investment  behind  the  bonds. 

Second— The  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  Railroad  are  of  the  very 
highest  order. 

Third— The  property  has  already  de- 
monstrated its  ability  to  protect  its 
bonds. 

Fourth  -The  Railroad  occupies  a  posi- 
tion of  unique  strategic  importance 
and  controls  absolutely  the  traffic 
of  a  wealthy  territory. 

Fifth — The  controlling  interests  in  this 
Railroad  have  invested  large  sums 
in  Industries  along  its  lines. 

Sixth— Considering  the  quality  of  the 
investment,  the  net  income  return  is 
excellent,  and  the  bonds  should 
materially  advance  in  price  within 
a  reasonable  time. 
Application  will  be  made  to  list  these  bonds 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

Write  for  Circulnr  ,\o.  G«l-K,  describing 
these  bonds  In  full 

Peabodj; 
Houghieling&Co. 


Established   1865 


181  La  Salle  St.,  CHICAGO 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Why  we    8«nd   our  Dans  Imprnred  Tip 
Top    Duplicator     on    ten    days'     trial  : 
FIR^T—  It  proves  our  confidence  in  the 
machine;  SECOND— Hy   persona)  use, 
you  can   positively   tell,    belore  buy- 
ing, whether    it     meets      your     re- 
quirements.   Each  machine  contains 
16  feet  of  duplicating  surface.      100 
copies    from     pen-written    and    50 
copies  from  typewritten  <£C    f\f\ 
Complete  duplicator,  capsize  ( prints  8%  x  13  in. ).  «J>O.UtJ 
llx  P.DausDnplicatorCo.,  Daue  Bldg.,111  John  St..  New  York 


original 
The  Fe 


<fe 


Put  Savings 
Into  Bonds 

Savings  invested  in   good  bonds  earn  30  to 
50  percent  more  than  in  an  ordinary  sav- 
ings account  and  are  as  fully  protected  against 
loss  as  anything  human  can  be. 
We  recommend  for  this  class  of   investment 

5  Percent 
Walter  Works  Bonds 

guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and 
interest  by  the 

AMERICAN    WATER    WORKS    & 

GUARANTEE  COMPANY 

of    Pittsburgh 

These  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500  and  $1000 —  hence  appeal  to  small  investors 
as  well  as  to  those  of  larger  means. 

Write  today  for  illustrated  booklet  on 
Guaranteed  Water  Works  Bonds  — 
Address  Department  F. 

J.  S.  &W.S.KUHN,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT   BANKERS 

Bank  for  Savings  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Chicago       Philadelphia         St.  Louis 


THE    FINANCIAL    OUTLOOK 


FEATURES  OF  THE  CORPORATION  TAX 

The  corporation  tax  which,  early  in 
July,  first  seemed  certain  to  become  a  law, 
having  passed  the  Senate,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  wide  discussion  in  financial  journals 
and  in  many  daily  newspapers  which  treat 
editorially  of  finance.  Financial  journals 
in  the  main  have  vigorously  opposed  it : 
they  devote  many  columns  to  discussions 
of  its  features.  One  of  the  notable  out- 
lines of  it  was  printed  in  The  Financial 
Chronicle  of  July  3.  That  paper  was  unable 
to  discover  any  merits  in  the  tax  "other 
than  that  it  must  prove  a  large  revenue- 
producer."  It  described  the  tax  as  "an 
administration  measure  out  and  out,"  and 
as  "of  the  precise  character  desired  by  the 
administration."  In  its  analysis  of  the 
tax  the  same  paper  pointed  out  that  the 
bill  makes  no  distinction  between  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  trade  and  those 
operating  exclusively  within  State  bound- 
aries, since  it  applies  to  all.  Nor  has  any 
distinction  been  made  as  to  the  character 
of  the  business  done,  or  the  extent  of  the 
operations  carried  on.  The  tax  is  2  per 
cent,  upon  the  "entire  net  income  over  and 
above  $5,000.  In  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  a  corporation's  income,  the  deductions 
allowed  are  as  follows: 

(1)  All  the  ordinary  and  necessary  ex- 
penses paid  within  the  year  out  of  income 
in  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  the 
business. 

(2)  All  losses  actually  sustained  within 
the  year,  and  not  compensated  by  insurance 
or  otherwise,  including  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  depreciation  of  property,  if  any. 

(3)  The  interest  actually  paid  within  the 
year  on  its  bonded  or  other  indebtedness, 
but  only  to  an  amount  of  such  bonded  and 
other  indebtedness  not  exceeding  the  paid- 
up  capital  stock  outstanding  at  the  close  of 
the  year. 

(  \  t  All  sums  paid  within  the  year  for 
taxes. 

It  is  provided  in  the  bill  that  no  collector, 
deputy  collector,  clerk,  or  other  employee 
of  the  Government  shall  make  known  to 
any  person,  except  as  provided  by  law,  any 
information  obtained  by  him  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties,  while  making 
inquiries,  except  upon  the  special  direction 
of  the  President.  Under  this  provision,  it 
is  made  possible  for  the  President  to  make 
public  information  otherwise  not  to  be 
public.  The  Chronicle  remarks,  however, 
that,  even  without  the  disclosure  of  such 
information  as  may  have  been  acquired 
during  the  course  of  an  examination,  "all 
the  essential  facts  of  a  corporation's  busi- 
ness" will  be  laid  bare  through  the  publica- 
tion of  the  regular  annual  returns.  Rivals 
in  this  way  will  be  able  to  know  what  each 
other  is  doing,  and  what  have  been  the 
gross  income,  expenses,  payments  for 
interest,  losses,  etc. — all  of  which  will  be 
"open  to  the  gaze  of  all." 

Severe  penalties  are  imposed  for  returns 
falsely  made,  or  intended  to  be  false.  In 
case  of  a  corporation  a  fine  of  100  per  cent. 
is  imposed  for  such  offense,  which  means 
that  the  tax,  instead  of  being  2  per  cent., 
will  be  4  per  cent.     Should  there  be  refusal 


to  make  a  return,  or  to  verify  a  return  ort 
an  order  from  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  50  per  cent,  will  be  added  to  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  so  that  the  corporation 
would  pay.  3  per  cent,  instead  of  2.  The 
tax  is  made  due  on  June  30.  If  not  paid 
then,  5  per  cent,  will  be  charged  against  the 
amount  unpaid,  with  interest  at  the  rate 
of  1  per  cent,  per  month.  Should  any 
corporation  fail  to  make  a  return,  or  render 
a  false  return,  there  will  be  a  penalty  of 
not  less  than  $1,000  or  more  than  $10,000. 
Any  individual  authorized  to  make  returns 
and  making  false  ones,  is  made  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  with  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$1,000,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
Many  citations  for  and  against  the  bill 
from  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
have  been  given  in  this  paper  already. 
The  Chronicle  more  recently  characterizes 
the  measure  as  "  most  obnoxious  and  repre- 
hensible." It  believes  that  it  will  prove 
"extremely  pernicious  in  working  and  in 
practise."  The  New  York  Times  says 
it  is  "disreputable  in  its  origin,  false  in  its 
nature  and  its  pretensions,  dishonest  in 
every  line  of  its  text,  and  in  the  arguments 
by  which  it  has  been  supported."  Continu- 
ing,  the  writer  says: 

"To  begin  with,  the  project  was  not 
begotten  of  those  who  have  it  in  custody. 
It  is  a  brat  kidnapped  out  of  the  Denver 
platform  of  Bryan,  and  is  now  made  to 
serve  the  political  necessities  of  its  foster 
parents.  It  has  no  Republican  lineage. 
It  is  not  a  tax  for  revenue,  but  for  spying. 
It  was  accepted  by  Republican  Senators 
like  Mr.  Aldrich,  not  because  they  liked  it 
or  believed  in  it — they  hslte  it — but  be- 
cause it  was  the  only  means  at  hand  for 
beating  the  income  tax,  which  they  hated 
worse.  It  was  entirely  fitting  that  this 
fraudulent  measure  should  be  used  to  de- 
fraud the  sincere  advocates  of  an  income 
tax. 

"The  tax  serves  the  Administration's 
purpose  in  hoodwinking  those  Roosevelt 
Republicans  who  are  vigilant  in  detecting 
every  sign  of  reaction  and  backsliding  from 
the  Roosevelt  policies.  This  is  a  Roosevelt 
policy.  It  gives  the  Federal  Executive 
that  power  of  prying  into  the  affairs  of  all 
the  corporations  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  hoped 
to  accomplish  by  a  license  law.  The 
thimblerigging  policy  that  has  carried  the 
bill  through  thus  far  will  be  continued  up 
to  the  very  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  same  paper  on  July  3  printed  cable 
dispatches  from  prominent  Americans 
abroad  who  favored  the  tax.  Among  these 
was  Henry  Seligman,  who  said  one  of  its 
merits  was  that  it  would  prove  "one  of  the 
easiest  ways  of  raising  revenue  for  the 
Government."  He  added  "that  the  day 
had  passed  when  corporations  could  suc- 
cessfully resist  public  opinion  which  de- 
mands the  publicity  of  their  affairs  in  sq 
far  as  they  actually  concern  the  public." 
William  C.  Trull,  a  corporation  lawyer  of 
New  York,  was  quoted  from  London  as 
saving  a  tax  on  the  net  profits  of  corpora- 
tions would  be  "the  fairest  that  could  be 
imposed  if  it  were  the  only  tax  they  had 
to  sustain."  Het  hought,  however,  there 
should  be  only  a  single  tax  laid  on  corpora- 
tions, this  being  levied  on  either  the  gross 
or  the  net  receipts.     The  public  had  "an 
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undoubted  right  to  know  the  inside  doings 
of  .ill  corporations,  in  so  far  as  they  affect 
public  inter* 

A  HIGH  RECORD  OF  CLEARINGS  FOR 
JUNE 
Bank  exchanges  in  this  country  for  the 
month  of  June  established  a  record  not 
only  for  the  year  moo.  but  "the  highest 
record  of  June  in  any  year  of  the  country's 
history,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Compared  with  May  there  was  an  increase 
of  8  percent.,  and  compared  with  June  of 
last  year  one  of  20  per  cent,  In  New  York 
the  increase  over  100S  was  01  per  cent  .  m 
Philadelphia  10  per  cent.,  in  Boston  iS 
per  cent,  in  Chicago  25  per  cent  .  and  St 
Louis  12  percent.  In  The  Financial  Out- 
look compilations,  as  regularly  made  of 
clearings,  having  been  classified  by  impor- 
tant cities  and  sections  of  the  country,  make 
in  comparison  with  other  years  the  follow- 
ing showing 

IOOU.  I  'JOS  1007. 

New  York: 

$0.11  1,703,304      55,653,850.01:      $6,309. '72.90S 

Philadelphia 


1,932,026 

Pittsburg: 

IOO,4.?3,<J.:0 

Baltimore: 

1  iu.  *  59.39S 
Boston : 

659,987.405 
Chicago : 

1,186,7  [9,823 
Cincinnati: 

1  1  5,048,850 
Cleveland : 

71,887,1  1.) 
San  Francisco 

1  J9.677. 993 
Kar. 

180,986,  *,; : 
St.  Lo 

9  7  in. 04'. 
New  Orleans: 

<._'.*(.(     120 

Middle  St.. 

IO.  187  o4<>.  7o  > 

New  England  Stat 

7>5,O.M.4-s4 

Middle  Western  St 
1.648,343,445 

Pacific  States 

415,297,41  ? 
Othern  Western  S1 

486,750,027 
Southern  States 

657.493.771 


>.;-'0.7>^ 
I02, 2!  2,1  IO 
563,726,446 

952.873.903 
98,662,650 

0.075 
1  57.195.869 
1  21,692,681 

240.01  ^ 

54,1  H.."». 
6.565,418,67  i 
645,442, 

I  S55.774.034 
128,418,821 

388,570. 

4.77".4''< 


606,5 

07,050 
[  23 ,9  J 

"1,1 
1  .030.270.gu4 
1  15.022.050 
75,624,948 

1 68,  >i)i  .207 
125,883.014 
257,990,526 

■^,oS4 

7,502,959,662 

737.453.888 

1 .  186,058  *  1  0 

'67,578 

424,7 16,617 

5  -U.520 


Total  United  Mates: 
$14,150,453,933       Si    S48.204.180      II,I59,390,S75 
Outside  New  York 

5.038,750.''.-.)        4,194,344,263        4,790,217,610 

Clearings  of  the  whole  United  States  for 
the  month  of  June  in  this  compilation 
compare  for  a  series  of  years  as  follows: 

1900         %ji  773,31  '.364 
190S  9,848,2c 

1907  ...    1 1.159.390,575 
1900  1  2,  24  5,457,807 

1905  ...    10.810. 060. 8id 

For  the  first  six  months  of  1909  com- 
parison with  other  years  is  made  as  follows: 


1004. . 

.  88,072.001,137 

[003 

1902 . . 

9,422,181,909 
8,208,74  !  ,4^8 

1901 . . 
1900. . 

.  io,ioi).7 

6,667,616,603 

1900.  .    .$78,773,3]  1,364 

1908.  .  .  .    60,480. 2U7.SC' 

1907  77.764.241.485 

1906    ...    80.227.1 72,623 

1905  .  ...    71,027,646,895 


1004.  .  .  .$50,201,859,276 
100; ....  57,262,856,622 
1002.      .    57.422,315,845 

1901  ....    64.020,023.23(1 

1000.  .  .  .   43,153,042,460 


A  RAILROAD  IN  ALASKA 

Summer  tourists  who  go  to  .Seattle  this 
year  are  expected  in  large  numbers  to  pro- 
ceed thence  to  Alaska  by  the  inland  water 
route,  their  destination  in  many  cases  being 
Skagway.  altho  there  are  two  routes, 
mainly  outside,  which  proceed  to  Alaskan 
ports  farther  west.  Tourists  who  go  to 
Skagway  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  White  Pass  and  Yukon  Railway.  This 
line  connects  Skagway  with  the  head  of 
navigation  on   the   Yukon   River.      It  has 


been  described  as  "one  of  the  most  unique 

railroads  on  the  planet."  Some  portions 
of  it  cost  to  build  as  high  as  $75,000  or 
$100,000  per  mile.  'Die  road,  however,  has 
proved  to  be  well  paying.  Most  of  its  cars 
on  the  southern  journey  are  empty,  but 
for  the  north  trip  the  rates  are  so  high  that 
tins  last  is  more  than  offset.  Steamers  to 
Skagway  will  stop  there  long  enough  to  give 
tourists  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  new 
road. 

THE  MATURING  OF  BONDS 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
$250,000,000  in  notes  and  bonds  will  have 
become  due  this  year,  ami  that  next  year 
those  which  come  due  will  amount  to 
$500,000,000.  Some  of  those  which  have 
already,  or  will  later,  come  due  this  year. 
are  short-term  notes,  contracted  during 
the  high  money  rates  of  two  years  ago 
Railroads  could  not  afford  to  put  out  long- 
term  bonds  at  high  rates  and  hence 
issued  short-term  notes.  These  have 
ranged  in  duration  from  one  to  three  years 
Among  the  notable  issues  of  bonds  due  this 
year  are  the  following: 

nany  Due.                    Amount 

American  Locomotive  5s  Oct     1,  Si. 000. 000 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  5s  March  3.700,000 
National  R.  R.  of  Mexico 

5s April   I.  10,000,000 

St.     Louis,    Memphis    and 

Southwestern                 .  June  1,  13. '127, 000 

Southern  Railway  JS  April   1,  10,000,000 

h     Railroad     ^,  May  10,  6,150,000 

United     Railways    ol    St. 

Louis  5s July  1.  1,200,000 

New   Orleans  Terminal  (is  April  10,  2,500,000 

Southern    Pacific   of    Ari- 
zona 6s March  1,  6,000,000 

St    Paul,  Minneapolis  and 

Manitoba  6s        .     .  Oct.  1,  6,970,000 

Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 

Pacific  6s         ....  April  1.  6,000,000 

St.  Louis  and  San   Fran- 
cisco 5s June  1,  6,500.000 

United  States  Rubber  5s  Sept.  15,  8,000,000 


Many  of  these  bonds  originally  were 
issued  for  extended  terms,  two  of  the  above 
having  been  issued  as  long  ago  as  1879. 
In  providing  for  maturing  bonds  the  method 
employed  by  railroads  has  been  explained 
by  a  writer  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
of  Philadelphia,  who  says: 

"The  corporations  do  nol  actually  pay 
them  as  a  man  would  pay  a  bill  for  mer- 
chandise when  it  falls  due  This  would  be 
too  great  a  financial  strain.  Instead,  in 
most  cases  they  issue  new  securities  and 
use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  pay  the 
maturing  obligations.  Sometimes  the  new- 
securities  are  exchanged  for  the  old  on  a 
basis  that  makes  the  deal  especially  attrac- 
tive to  the  holder  of  the  old  bonds.  Fre- 
quently he  gets  a  cash  bonus.  The  bonds 
issued  to  take  up  other  bonds  are  called 
refunding  bonds.  The  whole  performance 
is  known  as  refinancing." 

As  to  the  prices  of  bonds  as  affected  by 
becoming  due,  the  writer  says  the  price 
always  changes.  If  the  bond  has  been 
selling  above  par  it  will  go  down,  when  due, 
while  if  it  has  been  selling  below  par  it  will 
go  up.  In  both  cases,  the  change  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  at  maturity  the  bond  must  be 
redeemed  at  its  par  value.  The  writer 
continues: 

"Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  new 
financing  may  be  gained  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  total  amount  (par  value)  of  secu- 
rities brought  out  in  January  of  this  year 
aggregated  the  sum  of  $157,000,000.  More 
than  half  of  this  came  from  the  railroads. 


THE 

Soundest  Securities 
Obtainable 

Of  all  investment  securities,  sound 
bonds  are  the  most  satisfactory. 

Because  high-class  bonds  are  the  only 
form  of  investment  securities  that  pay 
a  substantial  profit  while  providing  abso- 
lute protection  of  principal  and  interest. 

In  buying  bonds,  whether  of  large  or 
small  denomination,  it  is  important  to 
purchase  your  investment  from  a  Bond 
House  of  the  highest  character. 

For  the  character  of  the  Bond  House 
is  one  of  the  best  guarantees  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  investment. 

In  our  many  years  of  bond  selling  we 
have  made  it  our  policy  to  handle  only 
those  bonds  which  combine  inherent  sta- 
bility and  profit-earning  power. 

We  carefully  study  the  investment  re- 
quirements of  our  clients.  And  because 
of  a  knowledge  of  bonds  born  of  long 
experience  we  are  enabled  to  recommend 
the  best  bonds  which  fit  the  needs  of 
every  class  of  investors. 

Such  service  means  an  assurance  of 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  abso- 
lute safety. 

Bonds  of  the  type  we  have  listed  here 
are  indicative  of  the  type  of  securities 
we  recommend  to  our  customers.  No 
more  substantial  investment  securities 
can  be  found  for  the  man  of  large  or 
small  means. 

Street's  Western  Stable  Car-Line  S'l  yield  5.25% 
Manistee  &  North  Eastern  Ry.  5's  yield  5.25% 
Boston  &  Maine  Ry.  4  1-2's  yield  4.00% 
Whiting  Lumber  Co.  6's  yield  6.00% 
State  of  Durango,  5's  yield  5.20  % 

We  offer  a  general  line  of  municipal, 
railroad  and  other  public  utility  bonds  at 
prices  to  yield  from  3 \  to  5  percent. 

If  you  have  a  large  or  small  amount  of 
money  available  for  investment  or  expect 
to  have  it  at  any  time  in  the  future,  you 
will  be  interested  in  looking  over  our  cir- 
cular E.  T.  which  has  just  been  issued.  It 
will  be  sent  without  charge  on  application. 

A.  B.  LEACH  &  COMPANY 

BANKERS 
149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Chicago:  140  Dearborn  St. 

Boston :  28  State  St. 
Philadelphia:  421  Chestnut  St. 


V-ALxlx-NO 

■AFTER    DINNER  MINT 


To  enjoy  the  full  flavor  of  mint,  to  appre- 
ciate all  its  subtle  delicacy,  try  a  box  of 
U-All-No  After  Dinner  Mint. 

Made  by  a  new  process  which  develops  its 
mellow  smoothness  and  healthful  goodness  to 
a  degree  never  before  equaled  in  a  cream  mint. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  by  grocers, confectioners 
and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  U-All-No  we  will  send  a  lib- 
eral box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Sole   Makers  439  N.     12th  St.,  Philadelphia 
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WelI-Knowi\  Stocks 

Our  Circular  No.  459  gives  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  eighty-one  issues  of 
railroad  and  industrial  stocks  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  data 
includes  the  amount  of  stock  outstanding, 
annual  dividend  rate,  percentage  earned 
for  the  last  year,  high  and  low  prices  for 
1908,  etc.  We  classify  the  different  issues 
as  follows:  Investment,  Semi- Investment, 
and  Speculative.  If  you  are  interested  in 
such  securities,  the  circular  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  prove  to  be  of  value  to  you. 

Investment  Bonds 

Our  8-Page  Circular  No.  457  describes  a 
carefully  selected  list  of  sound  investment 
bonds.  The  bonds  are  secured  upon  prop- 
erties of  demonstrated  value,  ana  are  held 
by  the  most  discriminating  investors.  The 
bonds  have  a  good  market,  and  should 
prove  to  be  investments  of  growing  value. 
The  income  yield  ranges  from  about 

Wi  to  5!4  % 

We  execute  commission  orders  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange,  allow  interest  on  deposits  sub- 
ject to  draft,  or  on  money  placed  with  us  pending 
its  investment. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
William  and   Pine  Streets,  New  York 

Branch  Offices:  Albany,  N.Y.  Chicago,  111.    Boston,  Mao. 


Peterson's  Desk  Companion 

For  Roll  Top  Dests  ny        , 

Flared  under  pigeon 
holes  oi  Roll  Top  Desks, 

Hears  the  desk  of  ink- 
wells, pent  rays,  etc., 
and  provides  a  proper 
and  convenient  place 
for  desk  necessities. 

Two    inkwells    on    a 
pivot,    swing   beneath 
Indispensable  ^"^WKsjwr^ ; Jy  «  : >  t . ;  s«-.thng     them 

to  Busy  Business  and  ^AjB^Br  from  dust  and  evapora- 

Professlonal  Men    «sw  tion.  Four  tubes  backed 

with  corks  are  adjustable  to  any  length  pen  or  pencil,       Drawer  with 
seven  compartments  for  Hips,  stamps,  etc.     An  ormment  to  any  desk. 
Occupif*  no  valuable    space  and  gives  additional  desk  room. 
S**nd  fnr  descriptive  circulars  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

Scofield  &  Company,  1901-1906  Am.  Tract  Soc.  B1dg.,New  York 

Representative  wanted  in  unoccupied  territory 


The  KLIP  with  the  GRIP 

A  binder  and  loose  leaf  holder. 
No  holes  to  punch  or  strings  to 
tie.  Instantly  removable.  Covers 
to  order.  Price  \\%tfree.  Sample 
dozen  mailed  for  75  cents. 
H.  H.  BALLARD,  327,  Pitlsfield.  Masi. 


Public    Utility    Bonds 
As  Investments 

We  have  prepared  a  pamphlet  with  the 
above  title  showing  the  desirability  of 
well-selected  Public  Utility  Bonds  as 
investments. 

This  pamphlet  describes  the  different 
classes  of  Public  Utility  Bonds  and  shows 
what  safeguards  and  underlying  factors 
the  investor  bhould  look  for.  It  will  be 
of  assistance  to  you  in  selecting  safe 
bonds  of  Public  Service  Corporations 
yielding  from  5%  to  $}£%• 

If  you  are  an  investor,  or  if  you  antici- 
pate making  an  investment,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  you  a  copy  of  this  Book- 
let 2-B  without  charge. 

We  offer  selected  issues  of  Public 
Utility  Bonds  yielding  from  4QO% 
to  J. 60%  described  fully  in  our  cir- 
cular No.  22-B,  mailed  on  request. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &   SONS 

21  Mi!k  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHICAGO  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Among  the  January  issues  were  the  follow- 
ing: 

Louisville  and  Nashville  4s     ...  $20,864,000 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  5s  17,250,000 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  3  is     .      .      .  16,250,000 

Boston  and  Maine  4  Js 11,700,000 

Norfolk  and  Western  4s 10,000,000 

Chicago  and  Alton  3s 8,000,000 

Seaboard  Receivers'  Certificates  5s  4,250,000 

Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas  4AS       .      .  3,170,000 

"The  new  issue  of  Louisville  and  Nash- 
ville bonds  was  made  to  take  care  of  the 
collateral  trust  bonds  which  were  called 
for  payment.  The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande, 
Boston  and  Maine,  and  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  issues  were  made  to  take 
care  of  maturing  obligations  and  to  raise 
money  for  road  needs. 

"  During  January,  1908,  the  issue  of  new 
securities  was  almost  the  same  as  the  cor- 
responding month  of  this  year,  but  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
securities.  Last  year  the  issues  of  short- 
term  notes  in  January  aggregated  $54,- 
000,000.  This  year  the  amount  of  notes 
brought  out  was  only  $3 ,500,000.  Last  year, 
however,  money  rates  were  high  and  the 
country  was  still  staggering  from  the 
effects  of  a  panic.  This  year  the  money 
rates  are  easy  and  the  railroads  and  other 
corporations  are  able  to  put  otit  long-term 
bonds. 

'  The  later  issues  this  year  are,  perhaps, 
more  important  than  those  earlier  made. 
Chief  among  them  is  the  Pennsylvania- 
Railroad  loan.  The  stockholders  of  the 
company  are  asked  to  authorize  an  issue 
aggregating  $80,000,000.  One  need  of  this 
loan  is  to  take  care  of  $60,000,000  in  col- 
lateral trust  gold  notes,  which  come  due 
next  year;  the  remaining  $20,000,000  to 
be  devoted  to  improvements,  chief  of  them 
being  the  vast  tunnel  and  terminal  opera- 
tions now  under  way  in  New  York  City. 
This  loan  illustrates  another  phase  of  re- 
financing, which  is  that  maturing  debts 
must  be  anticipated  some  time  ahead. 
This  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  shifting 
condition  of  the  money  market  and  other 
factors  which  enter  into  the  investment 
business. 

"  Another  important  new  issue  is  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy,  which 
will  aggregate  $20,000,000.  This  is  another 
road  whose  securities  are  regarded  as 
standard   investments. 

"  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  investor  who 
seeks  security  in  bonds  will  have  no  excuse 
to  be  beguiled  into  speculation.  The  new 
issues  alone  will  afford  him  safe  and  profit- 
able employment  for  his  funds." 

VARIOUS  KINDS  OF  BONDS 

Frederick  Lownhaupt  contributes  to 
Moody's  Magazine  a  brief  outline  of  the 
various  types  and  classes  of  bonds  now 
prominent  in  the  investment  market,  in- 
cluding in  particular  first-mortgage  bonds, 
general  mortgages,  convertibles,  debentures, 
and  collateral  trusts.  He  does  not  deal 
specifically  with  Government  and  municipal 
bonds,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  They  differ  from  railroad 
bonds  in  that  they  are  not  secured;  they 
comprize  in  fact  the  greater  part  of  all 
unsecured  bonds.  Eliminating  these  from 
the  outline,  the  writer  proceeds  to  state ! 
what  has  been  meant  in  the  past  by  first-, 
second-,  and  third-mortgage  bond,  these 
terms  being  less  frequently  employed  now 
than  formerly.      He  says: 

"A  bond  may  be  first  in  fact,  as  when  it 
gives  an  absolutely  prior  lien;  it  may  be  so 
only  in  a  relative  sense  in  that  it  indicates 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 


Up-To-Date  Men 

are  net  suited  with  out-of-date  office 
equipment.  The  Derby  Desk  Company 
for  over  thirty  years  has  led  the  world 
in    meeting    business   requirements. 

Derby  Desks 

and  office  furniture  are  distinctively 
superior  in  design,  workmanship, 
finish  and  durability.  It  pays  to 
invest  in  Derby  Quality  fur- 
niture which  is  guaranteed  not 
to  shrink,   warp,   crack  or  split. 

Specialty,  choice  mahogany,  but  our  full 
lines  meet  every  taste  and  purse.  Agen- 
cies in  principal  cities  Catalog  2905 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer  on  request. 


DESK  COMPANY 

BOSTON,   MASS. 


HORSE  POWER  COMPUTE         »  wu^lMMEDMTE 

1,2  0  J  o/.Mdcrs.  1  10  3JM.  P.  ~  WV  —  DtUVEW. 
Price— $68  and  upwards.  Write  for  color  catalog  today — with 
beautiful  color  print  of  yacht  Grayling — fastest  motor  boatof 
its  length  and  beam  in  the  world — most  complete  marine 
catalog  ever  published.    Cray  Motor  Co.   8  LeibSt ,  Detroit.  Mick 


Express  prepaid  for  a  lO 
days  trial.  Looks  and  writes 
like  the  $100  kind.    Has  1200 
less  parts.  Simple,  durable,  mechanic- 
ally perfect.  A  type-bar  machine,  with  aniversal  key- 
board. Weighs  but  11  pounds.  Save  J>50.  fully  guar- 
anteed one  year.  Booklet  free. 
MO\TUOMKRY  \VAKI»  *  CO.,  CHICAGO 
Michigan  Are..  Madison  and  Washington  fits.   82 


Permanent    Investments 

IN 

New  York  Real  Estate 


Yielding 


FULL  PROFITS; 

Past  Profits  .  .  Over  $1,000,000 
Present  Profits  .  Surplus  765,000 
Future  Profits— Estimated  12% 

Annually    ^9%  Accumulations/ 


Assets     .     .     .     $3,000,000 


Stockholders  all  over  the  world 

Write  for  Booklet  G  and  14  years'  results 


New  York  Realty  Owners 

489  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


On;1  readers  are  asaeu  10  mention  ihk  literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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Stop  Forgetting 

v  Yes  you  can  ! 


ME 


LEARN   PROF.  LOISETTE'S 


ORY 
SYSTEM 

This  is  not  some  new-fangled,  untried  sys- 
tem, nor  another  one  of  the  countless  systems 
of  simple  mnemonics,  but  is  founded  on  the 
laws  of  the  mind  and  has  been  tested  now 
for  nearly  one  third  of  a  century. 

Among  those  who  have  tested  it  and  en- 
dorse it  are  some  of  the  most  prominent, 
levelheaded  men  of  affairs  here  and  abroad. 

WILLIAM  WALDORF  ASTOK  says  : 
"  Prof.  Loisette  has  greatly  strengthened  my 
natural  memory  and  1  would  say  to  my  friends 
learn  Loisette 's  System  and  no  other." 
THE  LATE  CHIEF  JUSTICE  WAITEof  the 
United   States   Supreme  Court,  in  commendation  of 
Loisette's  method,  said :  "  Learn  this  system  and  you 
will  have  the  power  to  command  all  book  learning  as 
well  as  the  minutest  details  of  any  complicated  system." 
HARRY    KELLAR,  the  noted  magician     a   man 
who  in  his  profession  has  great  need  of  a  ready  and  ac- 
curate memory,  says  :  "  Loisette's  teaching  applies  to 
all  subjects.  I  particularly  recommend  it  to  all  speakers, 
public  readers,  actors  and  writers,  that  thev  may  there- 
from always  enjoy  the  luxury  of  never  forgetting ;  a 
comfortable  feeling  that  they  can  depend  upon  their 
memories." 

TO  REMEMBER  A  BOOK    So  that  at  its 
AT  ONE   READING  ^t£UoAhe 

entire  story,  the  plot  or  the  characters  in  it ;  so  that 
you  can  repeat  from  memory  the  contents  of  each  chap- 
ter or  cite  the  principles,  facts  or  illustrations  used  in 
the  book,  LEARN  LOISETTE'S  SYSTEM. 


TO  RECALL  A 
GOOD  LECTURE 


Sermon  or  address,  without 
any  notes  whatever,  will  be 
as  easy  as  it  is  now  to  forget 
LEARN    LOISETTE'S 


almost  all  you  heard, 
SYSTEM. 

TO    LEARN    A    is  largely  your  ability  to  recall 
LANGUAGE       tne  wor^s>  the  pronunciation  or 
•»**«»»»'MUfc      the  idioms  used.  All  this  becomes 
easy  when  the  mind  is  once  trained  to  remember  ac- 
cording to  LOISETTE'S  SYSTEM. 
A    $25.00    BOOK     Hundreds  of  eminent  men 
cna    o   en  and  women,  including  Presi- 

ruif    *£.9U  dents  o{  coneges>  chief- 

Justices  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  and  titled  nobility 
paid  $25.00  gladly  to  the  author,  Prof.  Loisette,  for  the 
instruction  given  in  this  book,  and  signed  a  contract 
not  to  impart  it.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  offer  the 
identical  book  without  conditions. 

An  Average  of  will  prove  in  six  weeks  a  marvel- 
TEN  MINUTES  ous  benefit  to  your  memory. 
_  nnw  Each  day  you  can  put  into 
Three  Times  II  UHY  practice  the  principles  here 
laid  down  in  accord  with  a  true  system  of  mnemonics, 
LOISETTE'S. 

£T=  SEND  FOR  THE  BOOK  TODAY 

The  title  of  the  book  is  :  "Assimulative  Memory  :  or, 
How  to  Remember  and  Never  Forget."  i2tno,  cloth. 
Price,  $2.50  net ;  by  mail,  $2.56. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


the  order  in  which  the  bond  was  put  out  by 
the  issuing  company;  or,  the  use  of  the 
term  first  in  the  name  of  a  bond,  undesir- 
able and  loose  tho  it  be  in  such  in- 
stances, may  be  upon  the  slight  ground  that 
the  mortgage  is  indeed  first  on  some  part  of 
the  property  while  on  other  parts  it  may 
have  but  a  third  or  fourth  claim.  It  is, 
therefore,  obvious  that  the  mere  presence 
of  this  term  in  a  title  does  not  necessarily 
make  the  bond  an  absolutely  prior  lien. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  95  per  cent,  in 
number  and  95  per  cent,  in  value  of  steam 
railroads  'firsts  are  first  liens  in  name 
only.  It  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  state  that 
the  efforts  toward  simplification  of  the 
debt  of  many  corporations  in  general  and 
the  consolidation  going  on  is  tending 
toward  fewer  issues  where  the  terms  of  a 
name  do  not  more  precisely  indicate  the 
position  of  the  bond.  These  same  con- 
ditions are  responsible  for  the  passing  of 
many  junior  issues  Known  as  Second,  Third, 
or  Fourth .  A  few  years  past  a  number  of 
such  issues  were  upon  the  market  and  more 
or  less  of  them  were  put  out.  but  since  that 
time  the  tendency  has  been  in  a  different 
direction.  That  tendency  has  been  to 
take  every  opportunity  to  unify  a  debt." 

The  practise  now  is  not  to  follow  a  first 
mortgage  by  the  smaller  second  and  that  by 
a  third,  but  to  create  mortgages  of  another 
class,  which  are  known  as  "general," 
"consolidated,"  or  "unified"  mortgages. 
The  conditions  surrounding  each  of  them 
vary   greatly. 

"As  a  rule  they  all  take  up  or  refund — it 
might  be  stated,  pay  off — underlying 
issues  besides  performing  their  function 
of  raising  new  funds.  That  is  to  say,  on 
the  railways  whence  come  practically  all 
of  these  general  mortgages  a  number  of 
smaller  issues  are  outstanding  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  our  great  systems  are 
but  the  joining  of  a  number  of  small  lines. 
A  company  needs  funds.  Instead  of  issu- 
ing a  comparatively  small  mortgage  and 
a  little  later,  under  further  need,  another, 
making  them  respectively  junior,  a  com- 
prehensive mortgage  is  put  upon  the 
property  with  provisions  in  the  indenture 
that  when  the  underlying  or  prior  lien 
bonds  fall  due  they  may  be  refunded  by 
bonds  of  the  new  and  larger  issue.  If  the 
broad  mortgage  be  the  first  that  covers  the 
whole  property,  in  time  it  will  become  a 
real  first  mortgage,  and  then  enjoy  a  senior 
position  over  all  succeeding  bond  issues. 
In  a  word,  such  mortgages  generally  cover 
the  entire  properties  of  a  system  and  their 
relative  position  as  established  by  the 
circumstances  present. " 

Another  type  of  bonds  known  as  "col- 
lateral trusts  "  have  come  into  favor  within 
the  past  twenty-five  years.  They  are 
specifically  secured  by  a  lien  on  other  bonds 
or  stocks,  or  by  both  together.  The  degree 
of  safety  in  bonds  of  this  class  is  "a  prob- 
lematical factor  and  one  that  can  be  de- 
termined only  by  going  back  to  an  analysis 
of  the  underlying  collateral." 

The  "debenture ' '  bond  belongs  to  a  class 
without  any  tangible  security  whatever, 
either  personal  or  real.  For  this  reason, 
the,  corporation  issuing  them  must  enjoy 
a  large  degree  of  public  confidence  in  its 
ability  to  meet  its  obligations,  and  in  its 
integrity  generally.  Bonds  of  this  class 
usually  have  a  provision  under  which  a 
trustee  is  appointed  to  certify  that  there 
has  been  no  over-issuing  and  to  look  after 
the  rights  of  bond-holders  in  case  01  default. 


Self  Control 


AND 


How  to  Secure  It 

By  Dr.  Paul  DuBois,  Professor  of  Neuropathology 

in   the   University  of   Berne,   Author  of    "  The 

Psychic  Treatment  0/ Nervous  Disorders." 


"Man  is  the  only  animal  who  does  not 
know  how  to  live,"  says  the  eminent  spec 
ialist  of  Berne — 

— and 

"Man  alone  loses  his  way,  falls  into  the 
same  mistakes  after  having  been  punished 
a  hundred  times — and  when  he  suffers,  ac- 
cuses his  unlucky  star  or  reproaches  some- 
oni-clse  for  his  unhappiness." 

A  Mental  "How-to"  Book 

Read  this  book  and  learn  self-control  — 
your  self-control.  It  is  written  in  simple, 
non-technical  language,  especially  for  the 
everyday  man  and  woman  desirous  of  self- 
improvement. 

"  Those  familiar  with  Prof.  Dubois'  former 
books  will  particularly  appreciate  "  Self-Control" 
because  it  illustrates  a  phase  of  his  mind  so  differ- 
ent from  that  which  they  already  know."  New 
York  Times. 

A  Worry  Dispeller 

"  Self  Control  "should  be  read  by  all  those, 
irrespective  of  age  or  condition  in  life,  who 
are  anxious  to  avoid  or  escape  from  neuras- 
thenia — which  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
pressure  of  modern  life  as  to  your  inability 
to  throw  off  worry  —  to  refuse  to  let  -worry 
master  you. 

Says  Elizabeth  Atwood  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail : 

"  Here  is  a  work  for  the  mother  and  home- 
maker.  Be  a  missionary  in  your  own  home.  No 
need  tor  vita;  work  elsewhere  if  you  make  the  train- 
ing of  minds,  as  well  as  the  petty  details  of  living, 
a  part  of  your  duty.  'Self-Control'  is  full  of 
helps  toward  this  crying  need. 

"  I  have  never  'held  onto  myself  that  I  have  not 
been  profoundly  thankful .  I  have  never  given  way 
that  I  have  not  been  sorry  ;  and,  beinga  fair  sample 
of  woman  needing  these  very  helps  toward  self- 
control,  I  have  found  this  work  on  self-control  full 
of  meat. 

It  is  so  delightfully  personal  that  it  in- 
spires you  with  a  desire  to  begin  your  own 
training  at  once." 

Your  Self-Control 

Think  what  self-control  means  to  you  — 
to  the  happiness  of  your  home  circle  —  to 
the  success  of  your  personal  dealings  with 
men  and  women. 

"  To  be  masters  of  men,  we  must  first 
master  self"  runs  a  familiar  line:  If  you 
would  control  other  minds,  first  learn  "Self- 
Control." 

i2mo,  337  pages,  bound  in  light  green 
stiff  cloth,  front  title  in  gold-leaf,  $1.50  net. 
Postpaid  $1.60. 
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Egypt  ■  Palestine  -  Greece 

Sail  in  February  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  it  time  to  make  preparations. 
Our  plans  are  made  —  we  include  the 
assion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Send 
for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITYTRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

Yellowstone  ParKxr 

deal  summer  vacation.  7-       Coaching 
— IS  davs  out-of-doors.    SSo  " 

up  includes  all  expenses.  Write  for  illus- 
trated literature  and  fuilparticularsof  these 
and  SEATTLE,  ALASKA  and  European  Tours. 

BRYANT  SPE\CE  TOEKS 
401  Monndnock  Block  Chicago 

PALESTINE-  1910 
Oberammergau 

Write  for  particulars  and  itinerary 

THE    CHAUTAUQUA    TOURS,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


HOTELS 


T|e  Hinelioro  Sanitarium 

will  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  your 
vacation  to  your  health.  Location  beau- 
tiful. Appointments  perfect.  Treat- 
ments efficient.    Send  for  circular. 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Lake  St.  Joseph  Hotel,  Quebec 

Open  July  1st.  Fifty  minutes  from  the 
ancient  Capital.  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John 
Rail  way,  on  the  loveliest  lake  in  the  Lauren- 
tian  Hills.  Boating,  (Hotel's own  launches) 
fishing,  golf,  lawn  games,  driving.  New 
York  management;  100  rooms;  orchestra; 
telegraph.  Rates,  $2  60  u p.  Write  Manager 
for  booklet. 


A  lady  of  experience  as  a  traveler  would 
chaperon  a  small  party  to  Europe,  travel- 
ing leisurely  for  study  and  culture. 
Address 

MISS  THEODOSIA  M.  HUMMER 
'Brightwood"  Marion,  Ohio 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory] 


HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass. 

"Robert  Fulton" 
' '  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  '  'Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St.,   NY.,  8:10  A.  M. 
Southbound,  leave  Albany,  6:30  A.  M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier 


ROll.YU    I  111     Ulllll  II 

September  '09,  November    09.  March  '10 
KUYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

January  to  April  '10 
Variety  of  itineraries  and   prices.      PLAN    EARLY 

H.  W.    IIIWIM.  &  CO. 
102   Congregational   House,    Boston,   Mass. 


To  Transatlantic  Tourists 

"  The  Travelers'  Handbook  "  is  just  what  you 
will  need.  Full  of  hints.  $1.00.  Funk*  Wag- 
nails  Company,  U-6V  E  23d  St..  flew  York. 


OBERAMMERGAU 

The  Passion  Play  1910 

Next  year  Europe  has  an  interest  which 
comes  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  our  plans 
include  Oberammergau.  Our  itineraries 
are  ready.  Send  for  them.  Ask  also  for 
Suggested  Readings  about  the  Passion  Play. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITYTRAVEL 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


S*»*K/, 


fiOUC  TO  U  I  >  II  I  V  (,  I  a  \  • 
Read  Harriet  E.  Monroe's  "Wash- 
ington: Its  Sights  and  Insights." 

Illustrated.     $1.00. 

FCSK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPAHY,  New  York 


Rate  lor  advertisements  under  tills  heading 


7  5  rents  per 


HELP  WANTED 


THKODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  OWN  AC- 
COUNT OF  HIS  AFRICAN  '1RIP  will  ap- 
pear exclusively  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
commencing  with  the  OCTOBER  NUM- 
BER. Extraordinary  opportunity  for  get- 
ting subscriptions.  Thousands  of  orrlers 
will  be  placed.  AGENTS  ARE  WANTED 
IN  LVERY  TOWN  IN  AMERICA.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  make  money.  Act  at 
once.  Forfull  particularsas  to  liberal  cash 
commissions,  extra  prizes,  agent's  outfit 
and  sample  copies,  address  Desk  4.  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,  155  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  City. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Wanted— Railway  Mail  Clerks,  City  Carriers, 
Post  Office  Clerks.  Examinations  every- 
where soon.  $1100  yearly.  Preparation  free. 
Write  immediately  for  schedule.  Frank- 
lin Institute,  Dept.  H  59,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 


COMPLETE  MAIL  COURSE  in  Arithmetic 
and  individual  help  through   any  text  you 
choose.  Reasonable.        L.  S.  FRENCH. 
923  Holmes  St.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

TEACHERS  WANTED  for  Pacific  Coast 
states.  Full  details  free  from  Pacific 
Teachers'  Agency,  Phelan  Bldg..  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  Hellman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  LiBt  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised] 
free  in  World's  Progress:  samnle  free. 
Bvans  Wilkens  A  Co..  849  "F."  Washington, 


PATENTS  THAT  PAY.  PROTECT 
Your  Idea!  2  Books  free:  "Fortunes  in 
Patents— What  and  How  to  Invent"  61- 
page  Guide  Book.  Free  search  of  the 
Pat,  Off.  records.  E.  E.  VROOMAN. 
1106  F  St.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


HOPES  FOR  A  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

T  RRESPECTIVE  of  its  outcome,  the  long  and  essentially  un- 
-1      scientific  wrangle  over  tariff  schedules  has  disposed  the  press 

to  consider  the  Senate's  provision  for  a  permanent  tariff  commis- 
sion far  more  seriously  than  it  has  regarded  suggestions  to  the 
same  end  in  former  years.  The  paragraph  in  the  Aldrich  Bill 
embodying  what  may  prove  to  be  the  first  effective  movement 
toward  "taking  the  tariff  out  of  politics."  reads  : 

"To  secure  information  to  assist  the  President  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  this  section,  and  information 
which  will  be  useful  to  Congress  in  tariff  legislation  and  to  the 
officers  of  the  Government  in  the  administration  of  the  customs 
laws,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  employ  such  persons 
as  may  be  required  to  make  thorough  investigations  and  examina- 
tions into  production,  commerce,  and  trade  of  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries,  and  all  conditions  affecting  the  same." 

While  regarding  this  clause  as  far  from  satisfactory,  in  that  the 
power  and  authority  to  be  allowed  the  President's  investigators  is 
anything  but  adequate,  the  Philadelphia  North  American  greets 
it  as  "the  weakling  we  hope  some  day  may  develop  into  a  real 
tariff  commission."     Further  this  paper  says  : 

"Of  course,  there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  an  imperative 
national  need  is  the  creation  of  a  permanent,  expert  body,  such  as 
every  civilized  government  save  ours  possesses,  not  to  legislate, 
but  to  study  economic  conditions  at  home  and  abroad,  with  no 
purpose  save  the  perfection  of  the  American  system  of  protection 
in  the  interest  of  commerce,  labor,  and  the  nation's  prosperity. 

"The  lesson  has  been  brought  home  to  the  people  as  it  never 
was  before,  that  American  business  no  longer  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  the  shuttle-cock  of  American  politics.  Congress,  in- 
formed and  advised  by  the  scientific  knowledge  gleaned  by  a  body 
similar  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  acting  for  no  sel- 
fish interest  nor  any  one  locality,  thereby  would  be  enabled  to 
alter  at  intervals,  as  conditions  changed,  one  or  a  dozen  of  the 
4.000  items  in  the  tariff  schedules. 

"  But  there  would  be  an  end  of  periodical  upheavals  of  the 
country's  entire  commerce  while  Congressmen,  greedy  for  their 
local  industries  and  eager  for  favor  from  leaders  as  ignorant  and 
as  selfish  as  themselves,  wrangled  and  dickered  to  work  out  a 
patchwork,  hybrid  injustice  affecting  $325,000,000  of  the  nation's 
annual  revenue. 

"  It  is  no  new  idea.  It  is  simply  the  sane  taking  of  a  leaf  from 
the  book  of  every  progressive  foreign  nation,  from  Germany  to 
Japan.  The  American  people  simply  are  learning  the  lesson  a 
little  late." 

The  North  American  states  that  a  thousand  commercial  asso- 
ciations having  a  total  membership  of  more  than  half  a  million 
corporations,  firms,  and  individuals,  with  a  total  capitalization  of 


more  than.  $14,000,000,000  have  voiced  a  demand  for  this  innova- 
tion in  American  tariff-making. 

But  the  New  York  Journal  oj  Commen  <\  stigmatizing  tne  clause 
as  "the  tariff -commission  sham."  points  out  that  it  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  so-called  maximum  and  minimum  section,  and  merely 
empowers  the  President  to  ascertain  whether  "undue  discrimina- 
tion "  against  the  United  States  in  the  tariffs  of  other  countries 
shall  make  it  advisable  for  him  to  proclaim  the  imposition  of  the 
maximum  rates  against  taxable  imports  from  such  countries. 
Says  The  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

"There  is  nothing  in  this  about  a  commission  or  a 'board'; 
nothing  about  any  regular  appointments,  the  number  of  persons 
that  may  be  'employed,'  or  the  compensation  to  be  paid,  or  about 
any  specific  duties  of  those  employed  or  any  reports  upon  the  re- 
sults of  their  inquiries.  The  evident  purpose  is  to  enable  the 
President  to  get,  in  his  own  way,  the  information  that  is  to  enable 
him  to  decide  whether  the 'minimum  tariff '  is  to  be  granted  or 
withheld  and  in  what  cases.  All  the  rest  is  a  sop  to  those  who 
have  been  demanding  a  tariff  commission,  and  if  they  are  to  swal- 
low it,  and  with  it  the  whole  maximum  and  minimum  section,  they 
are  easily  gulled  by  the  crafty  politicians  who  have  been  shaping 
this  bill  and  playing  one  interest  against  another  to  work  it  through 
in  a  shape  to  suit  themselves  and  those  they  represent.  The  man- 
ufacturers' and  merchants'  associations  of  the  country  ought  to 
know  better  than  to  be  caught  with  that  kind  of  chaff.  The  net  is 
spread  in  plain  sight  of  any  bird  with  wit  enough  to  discern  what 
it  is  there  for." 

As  to  the  relative  value  of  an  official  commission  this  paper 

continues  : 

"What  we  need  is  not  so  much  a  commission  to  help  carry  out 
the  present  tariff  policy,  as  exhibited  in  the  Aldrich  perversion  of 
the  Payne  Bill,  as  a  change  in  tariff  policy.  So  long  as  this  crazy 
system  of  excessive  protection  for  everybody  that  demands  it,  this 
log-rolling  of  protected  interests  to  get  what  they  want,  and  poli- 
ticians in  a  bargain  with  them  to  give  them  all  they  want  in  return 
for  party  support,  local  or  general,  is  tolerated,  any  tariff  com- 
mission provided  for  by  the  advocates  or  defenders  of  that  policy 
will  only  serve  the  purpose  of  giving  it  continued  effect,  of  per- 
petuating it.  When  our  people  can  get  Representatives  elected  to 
Congress  who  are  in  favor  of  a  rational  revision  of  the  tariff,  in 
accordance  with  some  principle  besides  that  of  robbery  for  the 
satisfaction  of  greed,  a  policy  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
country  and  their  industry  and  trade,  instead  of  the  profit  of  local 
combinations  exacting  tribute  from  the  great  mass  of  producers 
and  consumers,  then  it  may  be  that  a  commission  would  be  use- 
ful in  working  out  the  problem  of  legislation.  We  are  not  there 
now,  and  to  sustain  this  Aldrich  sham  is  neither  intelligent  nor 
moral." 

Other  papers  take  a  much  more  hopeful  view,  admitting  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  provision,  but  seeing  in  it  the  establishment  of  an 
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important  principle.     Thus  the  Boston  Christian  Science  Monitor 
said  shortly  after  the  Tariff  Bill  reached  the  conference  stage : 

"The  bureau  thus  contemplated  is  far  from  being  what  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  tariff  commission  desire ;  but  they  see  in  it,  as  the 
President  evidently  does,  a  first  step  in  the  right  direction.     On 


THE     CONGRESSIONAL   DISTRICT   VERSUS    THE   NATION — AS  COM- 
PARED   BY    CONGRESSMAN    DILLPICKLE 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

the  other  hand,  the  sticklers  for  what  they  take  to  be  a  constitutional 
prerogative  think  they  see  in  the  measure  the  entering  wedge  of  a 
scheme  which  is  intended  to  take  away  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives its  right  to  fix  the  rates  of  duty.  In  this  connection  it 
is  openly  asserted  that  Mr.  Payne  has  never  been  friendly  to  the 
commission  proposal,  and  that  his  antipathy  to  it  is  shared  by  his 
colleagues  on  the  conference  committee.  Moreover,  we  have  it 
with  equal  positiveness  that  Speaker  Cannon  and  other  prominent 
members  of  the  House  organization  concur  in  Mr.  Payne's  view, 
and  would  back  him  up  in  his  determination  to  eliminate  the  tariff- 
bureau  provision  were  it  not  for  the  determination  of  the  President 
to  have  it  retained. 


"  Formal  action  has  not  yet  been  taken  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee with  regard  to  this  matter,  but  from  all  appearances  the 
President  has  already  achieved  a  victory.  He  lias  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  it  is  and  will  be  impossible  intelligently  and  correctly  to 
carry  out  the  party  policy  of  making  the  duties  conform  to  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  until  a 
method  other  than  the  ex  parte  one  of  hearing  testimony  from  in- 
terested manufacturers  shall  be  adopted. 

"The  important  thing  is,  that  if  the  excuse  for  a  tariff  commis- 
sion shall  be  incorporated  in  the  present  revenue  measure  it  is 
likely  to  grow  to  full  proportions.  Even  the  manufacturers — or, 
to  use  the  more  comprehensive  term,  the  producers — complain  that 
the  schedules  are  not  intelligently  and  skilfully  constructed  under 
the  present  method.  The  adoption  of  the  commission  method 
seems  inevitable  if  the  bureau  provision  is  retained.  The  sticklers 
for  prerogative  will  find  that  it  deprives  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  no  right  or  privilege,  since,  of  necessity,  that  body  must 
act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  commission. 

"The  country  should  be,  and  will  be,  grateful  to  President  Taft 
for  the  courageous  stand  he  has  taken  in  behalf  of  the  one  provision 
in  the  Tariff  Bill  which  gives  promise  of  ultimate  reformation  of 
our  customs-revenue  system." 


SECOND  THOUGHTS   ON   INCOME 
TAXATION. 

\  S  tho  in  order  to  prevent  the  apathy  which  the  advocates 
■^*-  of  the  income-tax  provision  in  the  Tariff  Bill  have  said  is 
their  chief  fear,  Justice  Brewer  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  by  condemning  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  made  the  discussion  livelier  than  ever.  In  h"s  much- 
quoted  Milwaukee  address  Justice  Brewer  said  : 

"  But  now,  after  the  hue  and  cry  of  a  day,  we  must  have  the 
privilege  of  income  taxes  by  the  Government.  Supposing  that 
law  passes,  as  I  presume  it  will,  and  Congress  sees  fit  to  levy  in- 
come taxes  on  all  the  income  received  from  substantial,  direct 
personal  property  and  real  estate,  what  will  the  States  do  in  case 
they  need  large  sums  of  money  for  their  own  revenue  ? 

"The  power  to  tax,  as  John  Marshall  said,  is  the  power  to  des- 
troy. If  once  you  give  the  power  to  the  Nation  to  tax  all  the  in- 
comes, you  give  them  the  power  to  tax  the  States,  not  out  of  their 
existence,  but  out  of  their  vitality." 

There  are  not  many  papers  that   give  Justice   Brewer's   state- 


Uncle  Sam — "  Hurry  up,  Bill;  I  can't  hold  her  !  " 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

WHEN  "BILL"  MEETS  BILL. 


A  GOOD   BILL. 

—  Ketten  in  the  New  York  Woild. 
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TIIEV    WiLL    IKY    TO    IIA1LK    SOMETHING   SATISFACTORY     I"    THI 

PRESID1  N  I 

— Thorndike  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


IN    CONFERENI   I 
Davenport  in  the  New  Vork  Evening  Mail. 


HATCHING    AND    SCRATCHING. 


neat    their    unqualified    approval,    but     the    New    Vork     Timei 
strongly  endorses  his  views  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"President  Taft  is  putting  into  practical  operation  Secretary 
Root's  threat  that  the  National  Government  would  exercise  the 
powers  which  the  States  neglected,  and  Justice  Brewer  dissents. 
Plainly  the  tax-payers  are  doubly  burdened,  or  else  the  resources 
of  the  States  are  reduced  if  they  waive  the  income  tax  which  the 
Nation  takes.  Corporations  which  might  endure  either  tax  might 
be  opprest  by  a  double  tax,  and  thus  the  Nation  could  starve  to 
death  institutions  created  by  the  States.  But. -as  Justice  Brewer 
says,  to  cripple  a  State's  resources  is  to  assume  'power  to  tax 
the  States,  not  out  of  their  existence,  but  out  of  their  vitality.' 

"We  have  fallen  too  much  into  the  way  of  passing  bad  laws  and 
trusting  to  neglect  of  them  to  remedy  the  evils  from  their  opera- 
tion. We  have  been  told  that  the  income  tax  will  be  harmless 
while  Taft  is  President,  and  we  are  providing  him  with  new  and 
disputatious  laws  to  enforce,  altho  he  has  not  as  yet  remedied 
the  demonstrated  inefficiency  of  administration  of  existing  laws 
which  characterized  his  predecessor.  It  is  the  things  which  he 
has  not  done  which  entitle  him  to  the  greatest  praise." 

Vet  The  Wall  Street  Jou nnil  reviewing  Justice  Brewer's  obiter 
dicta  thus  expresses  its  unqualified  dissent : 

"  It  would  perhaps  add  to  the  sanctity  of  the  law  if  our  judges 
made  it  a  rule  to  confine  the  expression  of  their  opinions  strictly 
to  the  bench.  It  is  apt  to  lower  the  average  man's  respect  for 
judicial  opinion  when  he  finds  that  the  judge  off  the  bench  is 
only  an  ordinary  man.  with  an  average  set  of  ideas,  and  even  a 
human  liability  to  say  things  off-hand  not  always  distinguished 
for  sound  sense.  Supreme  Court  Justice  Brewer's  decisions  from 
the  bench  are  always  weighty  as  coming  from  a  sound  constitu- 
tional lawyer.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  his  private 
opinion  on  the  income  tax  carries  any  more  weight  than  that  of 
another  man. 

"  It  is  true  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  that  the  power  to 
tax  was  the  power  to  destroy.  Are  we,  therefore,  to  collect  no 
taxes  at  all,  or  are  we  to  be  confined,  as  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
fines the  Federal  Government  now,  to  only  two  ways  of  raising 
them  !  There  are  many  intelligent  Americans  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  collect  less  revenue  through  the  customs  house,  and  there 
are  some  who  do  not  approve  of  the  only  alternative  offered  us. 
Because  of  what  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said,  are  we  to  be  limited 
forever  to  tariff  and  excise? 

"So  stringently  has  the  Federal  Government  been  restricted  by 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  States  have  gradually  appropriated  a 
large  number  of  methods  of  taxation  entirely  suitable  for  Federal 


use.  The  only  method  remaining  unappropriated  by  the  sovereign 
States  is  the  income  tax.  Justice  Brewer's  anxiety  for  the  interest 
of  the  States  seemed  a  little  bit  forced.  The  authorities  he  quotes 
could  have  had  no  real  idea  of  modern  conditions  and  necessities. 
Justice  Brewer  himself  talks  of  '  iron-clads  '  under  the  impression 
that  such  vessels  still  exist,  and  some  of  his  other  opinions  might 
be  brought  down  to  date  with  advantage. 

"  The  crux  of  the  matter  is  that  nobody  likes  to  pay  taxes. 
Most  of  us  are  willing  to  encourage  public  expenditure  and  even 
public  extravagance,  but  we  greet  with  indignant  horror  any 
attempt  to  collect  the  cost  from  ourselves.  If  there  is  one  tax  in 
the  world  which  has  proved  itself  to  be  fair,  flexible,  cheap  to 
collect  and  easy  to  adjust,  it  is  the  income  tax.  It  is  moreover 
sound    in  principle  because  public  expenses  are  paid  for  out  of 
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STILL  FEEDING  THE   ELEPHANT 

—  Ketten  in  the  New  York  World. 


income  and  not  out  of  private  capital,  as  they  would  be  and  are 
with  inheritance  taxes. 

"Justice  Brewer  does  not  want  to  pay  income  tax,  and  that  is 
the  meaning  of  his  obiter  dicta.     A  great  number  of  people  will 
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sympathize  with  him,  but  they  must  realize  that  a  condition  of 
excise  and  tariff  exclusively,  at  the  fiat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  deprives  the  Federal  Government  of  taxing- 
facilities  it  should  enjoy." 

The  New  York  World,  while  expressing  the  utmost  respect  for 
Justice  Brewer's  fearlessness  and  ability,  confesses  that  it  can  not 
share  his  misgivings,  and  tikes  the  opportunity  thus  to  express 
its   preference  for  an  income  tax  over  a  tariff : 

"  Under  the  protective  theory  a  system  of  taxation  has  been 
built  up  under  which  the  National  Government,  either  for  itself, 
or  for  privileged  interests,  taxes  every  ounce  of  meat  that  the  citi- 
zen eats,  every  spoonful  of  sugar  that  sweetens  his  coffee,  every 
thread  of  wool  that  goes  into  the  clothes  he  wears,  every  fiber  of 
cotton  that  makes  up  the  stockings  he  buys  for  his  children.  It 
taxes  him  on  his  tobacco ;  it  taxes  him  on  his  beer.  It  taxes  him 
on  his  necessities  and  it  taxes  him  on  his  luxuries.  It  taxes  him 
from  the  sole  of  his  shoes  to  the  crown  of  his  hat.  It  taxes  him 
en  the  lumber  that  goes  into  the  roof  over  his  head  and  on  every 
nail  that  holds  a  lath  to  the  wall  that  helps  to  shelter  him.  It 
taxes  him  on  the  blanket  that  is  wrapped  around  him  when  he  is 
born  and  it  taxes  him  on  the  shroud  in  which  he  is  buried  when 
he  dies. 

"If  the  States  have  been  strong  enough  to  withstand  such  a 
system  of  taxation,  a  Federal  levy  on  mere  income,  which  helps 
to  distribute  the  burden,  is  not  likely  to  impair  what  vitality  re- 
mains." 

In  a  characteristic  editorial  the  New  York  American  thus 
deals  with  the  effect  of  the  income  tax  in  concrete  instances,  as 
well  as  in  its  general  application  : 

"William  Waldorf  Astor  draws  the  rentals  from  something  like 
$100,000,000  worth  of  real  estate  in  New  York  City. 

"  William  Waldorf  Astor  pays  a  percentage  on  every  dollar  of 
his  five-  or  twenty-million-dollar  income  toward  building  dread- 
naughts  for  His  Majesty  King  Edward,  for  supporting  his 
Majesty's  dominion  over  India  and  Africa,  and  generally  for  pay- 
ing the  expenses  of  the  British  Empire. 

"To  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  protects  his 
property  and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  live  in  an  English  pal- 
ace and  dream  of  an  English  title,  William  Waldorf  Astor  does 
not  pay  a  cent  of  income  tax. 

"John  D.  Rockefeller,  from  his  share  in  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, draws  an  income  ranging  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000  a 
month.  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  generous  with  colleges,  kind  to 
churches,    and  in  one  way    or  another  extends    a  great  deal   of 


charity,  which   saves  American  communities  a  certain  amountof 
expenditure. 

"Andrew  Carnegie,  whose  income  on  steel  bonds  may  not  be 
quite  as  great  as  that  earned  by  Mr.  Rockefeller's  oil.  endows 
hero  funds  and  establishes  libraries,  and  our  Government  right- 
fully protects  the  steel  properties,  which  through  his  friend.  Mr. 
Morgan — whose  altruism  tends  to  lying-in  hospitals,  and  mu- 
seums— he  has  unloaded  on  the  myriad  stockholders  of  the  Steel 
Trust. 

"It  is  very  nice  of  Messrs.  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  Morgan  and 
others  to  be  so  generous  to  their  less  fortunate  fellow  citizens, 
but  if  there  were  an  income  tax  and  its  provisions  were  honestly 
enforced,  we  might  still  have  the  colleges,  churches,  hero  funds, 
libraries,  museums,  and  lying-in  hospitals,  and  would  not  be  be- 
holden to  any  rich  man  for  them. 

"And  yet  the  income  tax  is  far  from  being  particularly  a  tax  on 
wealth.  The  small  merchant  or  manufacturer,  or  the  employer 
who  makes  five  or  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  would,  under  its 
provisions,  pay  proportionately  as  large  a  share  as  does  the  man 
whose  income  is  $10,000  a  day. 

"And  most  important — for  there  are  vastly  more  men  of  aver- 
age than  men  of  huge  incomes — this  tax  would  be  paid.  A  man 
may  hide  his  bonds  and  stocks,  but  the  merchant  can  not  hide  his 
business  and  the  employee  can  not  hide  the  pay-roll  that  tells  his 
income." 


ABUNDANT  CROPS   WITH   HIGH  PRICES 

\  MPLE  material  for  editorials  of  the  "  whither-. ire-we- 
■^•■drifting  ?  "  order  has  been  found  in  the  paradoxical  coexist- 
ence of  plenty  and  high  prices.  Government  predictions  of  an 
unequaled  cereal  crop,  coupled  with  the  statement  that  the  supply 
of  grain  on  hand  is  more  than  adequate,  are  offset  by  the  success 
of  the  Patten  "corner  "  in  raising  the  price  of  wheat  to  $1.27  a  bushel 
and  the  declaration  of  James  J.  Hill  that  "the  time  for  low  prices 
for  grain  has  passed."  The  brighter  side  is  thus  portrayed  with 
due  enthusiasm  by  the  Baltimore  Sun  : 

"The  vast  extent  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  this  country  is 
revealed  in  the  July  crop  report  just  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The 'aggregate  value  of  this  year's  farm  products  is 
estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  $8,000,000,000,  which 
is  a  5-per-cent.  increase  over  1908.  Such  an  addition  yearly  to  the 
people's  belongings  from  a  single  source  of  profit — saying  nothing 
of  the  values  created  by  mining,  manufacturing,  fishing,  etc. — 
shows  why  we  manage  to  recover  rapidly  from  panics  and  other 
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i  I1L    OLD    GUARD. 

—  Porter  in  the  Boston  Tra 


THE    OTHER   SIDE   OE   Till     PROSPERITY     WAVE. 

—  Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman  Rc- 
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'>v  Harriet  '  lams, 

BOLIVIAN    INFANTRY    IN    1.1    PAZ. 


Wf  GEN  TIN  IAN    CAVALRY    ON    NATIVE  MOUNTS. 

POSSIBLE    OPPONENTS. 


like  evils.     The  Secretary  boasts  of  a  probable  crop  of  3,161,174,- 

000  bushels  of  corn.  4OM.70-t.ooo  bushels  of  winter  wheat, 
253,796,000  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  183,925.000  bushels  of  barley. 
31,92s. 000  bushels  of  rye.  962,933,000  bushels  of  oats,  and  over 
1 1.250,000  bales  of  cotton." 

On  this  brilliant  showing  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  comments  : 

"  But,  the  joy  is  somewat  clouded  by  the  question,  Who  will  get 
the  benefit  ? 

"The  crops  of  last  year  are  not  all  consumed  yet,  but  the  price 
of  both  is  still  too  high  for  a  'square  deal  all  around  ' ;  and  is  the 
new  crop  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  merciless  speculators;  is  the 
farmer  to  be  enriched  by  the  bounteous  yield,  and  is  the  victimized 
consumer  to  find  the  high  cost  of  living  uninfluenced  by  the  enor- 
mous store  on  hand  ?  " 

While  this  paper  repeats,  "  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  wicked  specu- 
lation for  tne  enriching  of  a  few  at  the  cost  of  suffering  by  the 
many,"  the  Pittsburg  Post  adopts  the  theory  of  James  J.  Hill  that 
our  difficulties  are  due  to  the  rapidly  decreasing  proportion  of  tin- 
population  engaged  in  farming,  quoting  Mr.  Hill  as  follows  : 

"'The  tariff  question  is  not  the  most  important  ;  it  is  agriculture. 
A  few  years  ago  two-thirds  of  the  people  were  living  on  the  land  ; 
now  less  than  35  per  cent,  are  doing  so.  Can  this  number  of  peo- 
ple feed  the  community  ?  The  thing  that  will  bring  the  people 
back  to  the  farm  (meaning  substantial  prosperity,  as  well)  is 
empty  stomachs.'  " 


DISCOUNTING  WAR  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA 

T)(  OLIVIA'S  violent  rejection  of  the  arbitral  award  of  the  Presi- 
U  dent  of  Argentina  in  the  Peruvian  boundary  dispute  aroused 
much  speculation  as  to  whether  the  three  countries  involved  might 
not  soon  be  "fighting  like  devils  for  conciliation."  But  later  more 
pacific  reports  that  Bolivia  had  mollified  insulted  Argentina  and 
had  agreed  with  Peru  upon  direct  negotiations  concerning  the  de- 
limitations of  the  disputed  territory  diverted  the  stream  of  com- 
ment to  the  subject' of  the  difficulties  of  arbitration— at  least  in  the 
southern  division  of  the  Western  hemisphere.  Says  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  : 

"South  America's  present  state  of  mind  may  be  described  as 
one  of  belligerency  modified  by  a  strong  aversion  to  fighting,  and 
ignorance  as  to  who  ought  to  fight  whom.  But  since  the  beginning 
of  the  trouble  we  have  had  discussions  on  the  possibility  of  war 
between  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Bolivia  and  Brazil,  and  Chile  and 
Peru.  That  war  between  Bolivia  and  Argentina  should  even  be 
suggested,  throws  a  new  light  on  the  difficult  problems  of  interna- 


tional arbitration.  The  parties  to  the  original  dispute  were  Bolivia 
and  Peru  ;  the  judge  was  Argentina.  Here,  then,  is  a  claimant 
who  is  not  only  dissatisfied  with  the  award,  but  wants  to  fight  the 
arbitrator.  Evidently,  the  nation  that  sits  in  judgment  between 
her  fellows  must  be  either  so  much  more  powerful  or  so  much 
weaker  than  either  of  the  litigants  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the 
judge  to  be  drawn  into  the  dispute.  Professor  Scott,  in  his  new 
work  on  the  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  points  out  the  defects  in 
arbitration  by  a  sovereign.  The  case  is  submitted  to  him  without 
argument,  and  he  decides  solely  on  documentary  evidence;  his 
decision  'does  not,  as  a  rule,  state  the  reasoning  by  which  the  con- 
clusion is  reached';  and,  consequently,  the  judgment  is  of  little 
value  as  a  precedent.  And,  finally,  there  are  the  sovereign's  own 
interests,  which,  in  a  dispute  between  Peru  and  Bolivia,  would 
have  made  tie  President  of  Switzerland  a  better  qualified  judge 
than  the  President  of  Argentina." 

The  state  of  feeling  in  Bolivia  which  resulted  in  the  display  of 
belligerency  is  probably  exprest  in  the  following  "semi-official" 


SIC     M,    BCI.L 


— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun . 

utterance  which  the  New  York  Herald quotes  from  the  Diario  of 
La  Paz : 

"Argentina  has  placed  Bolivia  and  Peru  in  an  extremely  delicate 
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situation.  The  monstrous  injustice  of  the  award  has  resulted  in 
placing  them  on  the  verge  of  war.  Bolivia  would  be  justified  in 
retaining  those  regions  were  the  whole  Republic  drenched  in 
blood." 

The  disparity  between  the  resources  of  the  two  countries  is  such 
that  the  chief  fear  for  extended  hostilities  is  aroused  by  the  possi- 


FULTON'S  "CLERMONT." 
From  an  old  print. 

bility  that  neighboring  states  might  be  involved.  Bolivia,  back- 
ward and  without  a  sea  coast,  has  a  peace  strength  of  about  2,500 
men  with  hardly  any  cavalry  or  artillery,  and  a  militia  of  perhaps 
80,000.  Argentina,  progressive,  with  an  extensive  coast  and  abun- 
dant commerce  and  European  immigration,  has  a  peace  strength 
of  17,000,  including  nine  regiments  of  field  artillery  and  nine  of 
cavalry,  with  a  national  guard  of  480,000  men. 


BARRING   TRUSTS  FROM  ARMY 
CONTRACTS 

ON  the  part  of  the  more  radical  section  of  the  press,  there  is 
little  but  approval  for  the  order  by  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  seeks  to  save  the  American  soldier  from  being  trust-fed,  trust- 
clothed,  or  trust-armed.  Under  the  Secretary's  new  ruling  not 
only  is  the  Commissary-General  required  to  enter  into  no  direct 
contract  with  any  corporation  which  is  a  party  to  a  trust  or  com- 
bination in  restraint  of  trade,  but  the  War  Department  is  also  for- 
bidden to  have  any  dealings  with  any  agent  or  middleman  who 
may  represent  any  such  organization. 

Yet  several  of  the  more  conservative  publications,  while  dis- 
claiming sympathy  with  all  wicked  trusts,  point  out  alleged  incon- 
sistencies in  the  Government's  attitude.  Thus,  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  queries  : 

"How  can  this  Executive  order  be  justified  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  Congress  perpetuates  a  protective  tariff  designed  to  restrain 
trade  and  build  up  monopo- 
lies and  trusts  ? 

"  Moreover,  why  prose- 
cute the  heads  of  trusts  for 
organizing  monopoly  com- 
binations under  cover  of 
this  legislative  encourage- 
ment ? 

"  And  to  these  questions  a 
third  may  be  added  :  How 
can  a  State  Attorney-Gen- 
eral look  the  great  people  in 
the  face  when  instituting  a 
prosecution  against  these 
monopolies  when  the  States 
themselves  create  them,  and 
compete     for     the     blessed 


privilege  of  granting  liberal  charters  ?     How  many  States  forbid 
watering  of  stock  ? 

"These  inconsistencies  are  not  due  to  levity  or  official  perversity. 
They  spring  from  intellectual  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
themselves,  a  confusion  which  is  cunningly  made  worse  confounded 
by  the  tricky  sophistry  of  protectionists  and  other  persons  who 
look  upon  the  commonwealth  as  Marshall  Bliicher  regarded  the 
city  of  London — a  fine  place  to  plunder." 

The  Richmond  Tiwes-Dispa/ch,  discussing 
the  specific  instance  of  the  withdrawal  of 
governmental  patronage  from  the  American 
Tobacco  Company,  declares  that  authority 
for  this  action  is  based  upon  the  ruling  of 
Judge  Lacombe  in  the  Federal  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  last  fall, 
that  this  company  was  an  illegal  combina- 
tion. In  reference  to  Judge  Lacombe's  rul- 
ing The  Times-DispatcJi  adds  : 

"At  the  same   time   he  entered  no  decree 
to  that  effect,  and  expressly  declared  a  sus- 
pension of  injunction  pending  appeal  to  the 
Supreme   Court,   before    which    tribunal    the 
case  now  is.     It  is  not  clear,  therefore,   how 
the  Government  can  regard    this   decree    as 
operative  and  proceed   to  act  as  tho  it  were 
final  and  the  law   of   the    land.      The   case 
against  the  company  is  still  open;  the  ques- 
tion of    whether  or   not  the  company  is  an 
illegal  combination  is  unsettled ;  and  its  guilt  being  thus  legally 
unproved,  however  unpopular  or  obnoxious  it  may  be,  itwoul<\ 
seem  entitled  to  the  usual  presumption  of  its  innocence." 

Should  the  Supreme  Court  uphold  the  judge's  ruling  the  "un- 
lawful combination,"  the  same  paper  continues,  should  be  dis- 
solved, not  boycotted.     But : 

"  If  the  Government,  without  waiting  for  any  final  decision,  has 
the  right  to  declare  the  company  guilty  on  its  own  ipse  dixit,  it 
apparently  has  a  very  dangerous  power,  superior  to  that  of  the 
courts.  It  can  declare  any  other  concern,  against  which  it  has 
evidence  or  even  suspicions,  guilty,  and  proper  subject  for  ostra- 
cization.  What  such  a  power  would  mean  in  unscrupulous  or 
thoughtless  hands  need  not  be  pointed  out.  As  to  the  Lacombe 
decision,  as  special  authority  in  this  case,  if  that  decision  is 
operative  why  does  not  the  Government  dissolve  the  trust,  and 
if  it  is  not  operative  how  can  the  Government  base  any  action 
upon  it. 

"  Boycotting  trusts  would  doubtless  prove  a  popular  method  of 
dealing  with  them,  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  a  'we-don't-patronize  ' 
list  is  adapted  to  the  dignities  of  a  government.  A  punishment 
more  direct  is  looked  for  from  the  seat  of  law  and  authority.  The 
legal  aspects  of  the  policy,  in  a  case  like  this,  are  even  more  con- 
fusing to  the  lay  mind.  The  Government  is  now  selling  stamps 
to  the  American  Tobacco  Company  and  licensing  it  to  do  busi- 
ness. 

"How  can  it  recognize  it  in  this  way  while  declining  to  recog- 
nize it  in  the  other?  How  can  the  same  concern  be  at  one  and  the 
same  time  an  outlaw  and  a  lawfully  licensed  business  ?" 


'The  New  York  Times.' 


CONTRASTED  CRAFT  OF  THREE  CENTURIES. 
The  "  Celtic  "  (1909),  length  700  feet,  compared  with  Fulton's  "  Clermont"  (1807),  130  feet,  and  Hudson's  "  Half  Moon" 

(1609),  63  feet. 
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TO   HONOR   HUDSON   AND  FULTON 

*""[""* HIS  is  .1  very  good  land  to  fall  with  and  .i  pleasant  land  to 
1  see,"  wrote  Master  Robert  Juet  in  his  log-book  on  Septem- 
ber j.  1609,  as  the  good  ship  De  Halve Maen,  Henry  Hudson, 
captain,  entered  what  is  now  the  harbor  of  New  York;  and  the 
press  of  the  city  now  unite  in  hoping  that  the  region  will  make  a 


1  HI     K  I   PLII    V    OF    II I  NK  V    HUDSON  S   "  II  All     MOON,       VIEWED 
PROM    THE    STERN    AND    PORT  SI1H 

like  impression  on  the  crew  of  the  new  Half  Moon — the  replica 
of  Hudson's  little  vessel  that  has  just  arrived  from  Holland  to 
participate  in  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  of  September  27- 
October  3,  of  the  present  year. 

That  this  celebration,  commemorating  as  it  does  at  once  a  great 
event  in  the  history  of  the  discovery  and  exploration  of  America. 
and  the  inauguration  of  successful  steam  navigation,  is  of  far  more 
than  local  interest  is  a  natural  note  of  comment.  Gen.  James 
Grant  Wilson,  vice-president  of  the  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration 
Commission,  says  in  an  article  in  The  Independent,  speaking  of 
Hudson's  voyage  and  his  title  to   immortal  fame : 


"To  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis  of  the  New 
World,  as  well  as  those  of  the  most  important  and 
populous  State  of  our  Union,  the  event  of  greatest 
interest  in  the  history  of  American  discovery  next 
to  that  of  the  continent  itself  by  'the  world-seeking 
Genoese.'  is  the  discovery  of  New  York  Bay  and  the 
exploration  of  the  Hudson  River.  Indeed,  apart 
from  its  local  interest,  the  story  of  Henry  Hud- 
son's voyage  in  the  Half  Moon  is  so  full  of  roman- 
tic interest  that  we  never  weary  of  its  repetition, 
but  turn  to  it  with  ever-enduring  pleasure.  Yet 
historical  exactness  compels  us  to  ask  :  Was  the 
English  captain  the  first  of  European  navigators  to 
gaze  upon  the  beautiful  prospect  of  our  peerless 
lower  bay  and  river,  of  forest-covered  .Manhattan. 
and  the  noble  Palisades  ?  All  can  heartily  sympa- 
thize with  Washington  Irving's  sentiments  when, 
expressing  his  indignation  against  those  writers  who 
sought  to  deprive  Columbus  of  the  great  glory  of 
his  discovery,  he  said:  'There  is  a  certain  med- 
dlesome spirit  which  in  the  garb  of  learned  research 
goes  prying  about  the  traces  of  history,  casting 
down  its  monuments  and  marring  and  mutilating  its 
fairest  trophies.' 


"  Altho  there  is  ample  evidence  for  believing  that  Hudson  was 
preceded  in  the  discovery  of  the  river  that  bears  his  name  by 
Giovanni  de  Yerrazano,  an  Italian,  at  the  time  (1524)  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France,  and  also,  a  year  later,  by  Esteban  Gomez,  a  native 
of  Cadiz,  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Spain,  also  that  Captain  Hudson 
w  as  not  entirely  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  river  it  is  supposed 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  original  explorer  three  centuries  ago, 
and  we  may  cling  with  considerable  reason  to  the  impressions  of 
our  ancestors.  And  altho  it  is  even  possible  that  the  Scandina- 
vians, and  other  ancient  navigators  may  have  seen  the  beautiful 
bay  and  river  before  Saxon  Harold  fell  at  Hastings,  the  discovery 
ot  Henry  Hudson  possesses  over  all  the  others  who  may  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  their  waters  the  unquestioned  advantage  of 
having  been  carefully  made  and  circumstantially  reported  ;  also  of 
having  never  been  lost  sight  of  from  the  date  of  its  occurrence  to 
the  present  day  ;  of  bearing  fruit  immediately  in  trading-voyages 
begun  the  very  next  year;  in  temporary  settlements  upon  the  banks 
of  the  magnificent  river  within  live  years  after  it  had  thus  become 
known  to  the  world,  and,  finally,  in  regular  colonization  and  per- 
manent occupation  by  a  civilized  people  through  a  period  of  three 
centuries.  It  will  therefore  never  lose  its  historical  importance, 
and  hence  we  shall  ever  be  justified  in  regarding  with  deepest  in- 
terest the  arrival  of  Hudson  and  the  Half  Moon  in  September, 
1609." 

Likewise,  and  with  a  characteristic  touch  of  personal  reminis- 
cence, General  Wilson  thus  speaks  of  Fulton  and  his  rivals  in  in- 
vention : 

"As  in  the  case  of  Henry  Hudson  and  the  earlier  discoverers  of 
the  river  that  bears  his  name,  so  it  was  with  the  American  artist 
and  inventor,  Robert  Fulton  ( 1 765-1815),  and  the  introduction  of 
steam  applied  to  navigation.  The  priority  of  the  experiments 
made  by  Fitch.  Rumsey,  Roosevelt,  and  Stevens  does  not  deprive 
Fulton  of  the  distinction  and  glory  which  is  popularly  and  properly 
accorded  to  him  as  'The  Father  of  American  Steamboating. '  " 

The  most  picturesque  feature  of  the  celebration  will  be  the 
parade  of  Noo  vessels  on  the  Hudson  ;  but,  tho  the  navies  both  of 
the  United  States  and  of  foreign  Powers  will  be  well  represented, 
interest  will  center  in  two  little  craft — the  reproductions  of  Hud- 
son's Half  Moon  and  of  Fulton's  Clermont.  The  new  Half 
Moon,  sent  by  the  people  of  Holland  as  a  token  of  friendship,  is 
equipped  within  and  without  exactly  as  the  original  De  Hal"'e 
Maen  is  known  or  conjectured  to  have  been  fitted.  The  New 
York  Herald  says  : 

"The  Half'  Moon  is  built  of  heavy  oak-timber  with  the  high 
poop  and  long-nosed  prow  now  seen  only  in  prints  of  Dutch  and 
Spanish  galleons.  She  is  of  80  tons  displacement,  63  feet  long, 
18  feet  beam,  and  draws  -jl/2  feet  of  water.  Her  crew  consists  of 
twenty  men.      The  vessel  is  rigged  with  hand-woven  sails,  will 
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carry  hand-worked  flags,  and  is  antique  enough  in  her  fittings  to 
confuse  the  best  seaman  afloat." 

The  new  Clermont,  built  according  to  the  plan  of  Fulton's 
primitive  steamboat  of  1807,  will  be  130  feet  in  length. 

The  celebration  will  have  a  permanent  memorial  in  a  monument 
to  Henry  Hudson  to  be  erected,  by  private  subscription,  on  a  bold 
headland  at  the  junction  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  Creek  and  the  Hud- 
son, from  which  hostile  Indians  hurled  their  spears  and  shot  their 
arrows  at  the  Half  Moon  on  her  return  voyage  down  the  river. 


THE  CRITICISM  OF  PROSECUTOR  HENEY— The  statement 
made  by  Chairman  Tawney,  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  that  Francis  J.  Heney,  prosecutor  of  the  San 
Francisco  graft  cases  had,  for  the  last  three  years,  drawn  from  the 
Government  funds  as  special  counsel  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
$23,000  a  year  altho  he  performed  no  service  for  the  Government, 
has  been  widely  commented  upon.  Comparatively  few  papers, 
however,  have  paid  much  attention  to  Mr.  Heney's  declaration 
that  he  had  never  received  a  cent  from  the  Government  that  he 
did  not  earn,  and  that  the  sums  in  question  were  due  for  work  done 
prior  to  his  activity  in  the  graft  cases,  payment  having  been  de- 
layed because  of  the  lack  of  an  appropriation  for  the  purpose. 

The  Hartford  Courant  after  commenting  upon  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  Mr.  Heney  in  his  prosecution  of  Patrick  Calhoun 
on  charges  of  bribery,  says  : 

"  How  much  Patrick  Calhoun  and  his  friends  had  to  do  with  the 
Washington  disturbance  over  the  payments  made  to  Frank  Heney 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  for  his  services  in  the  Oregon  land 
cases  we  don't  know  ;  that  they  are  solely  responsible  for  it,  we 
don't  for  a  minute  believe.  There  are  men  in  Congress — quite  a 
little  crowd  of  them — who  will  never  forgive  Frank  Heney  for 
what  he  did  to  the  late  Senator  Hippie  Mitchell  and  their  dear  old 
pal  Dinger  Hermann.  Besides,  see  how  the  prying,  prosecuting 
fellow  has  'hurt  business  ! '  " 


THE  JAPANESE  CONQUEST  OF  HAWAII 

"  O  HALL  Hawaii  enter  the  Union  as  a  Japanese  State  ?  "  is,  ac- 
^  cording  to  an  article  by  Alexander  Hume  Ford  in  Collier's, 
a  serious  question  for  the  white  citizens  of  that  territory.  The 
recent  strike  of  10,000  Japanese  laborers  with  the  subsequent  in- 
dictment by  the  Grand  Jury  of  seventeen  of  their  leaders  on  the 
charge  of  conspiracy  calls  attention  to  the  large  number  of  Japa- 
nese on  the  islands  and  the  problems  arising  therefrom.  Fifty-one 
per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Hawaii  is  Japanese  and  "the  little 
brown  people  there  are  outracing,  births  over  deaths,  all  other 
nationalities  in  the  islands  combined,"  while  about  75  per  cent,  of 
the  population  is  of  Oriental  extraction.  The  Japanese  first  came 
in  18S5,  when  the  American  and  English  sugar-planters  found  it 
profitable  to  employ  them  in  the  cane-fields.  Once  there,  their 
steady  and  rapid  increase  in  numbers  was  accompanied  by  an  un- 
interrupted industrial  progress  that  has  placed  in  their  control  the 
deep-sea  fishing,  the  tara-rields,  and  coffee-growing.  Of  the  pres 
ent  increasingly  important  part  played  by  the  Japanese  in  our 
island  territory,  Mr.  Ford  says  : 

"To  deny  that  the  Japanese  have  created  the  greater  part  of  the 
wealth  of  Hawaii  would  be  absurd.  Their  toil  creates  the  $40,- 
000,000  worth  of  sugar  that  Hawaii  annually  sends  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  New  York.  But  the  Japanese  is  inclined  to  remain  on 
the  sugar  estates  only  until  he  has  saved  enough  to  lease  an  acre 
or  two  for  his  own  personal  use.  Then  he  builds  his  little  shack, 
and  becomes  an  independent ;  or  he  drifts  to  Honolulu  and  creates 
some  new  industry  there,  on  a  small  scale  to  start  with. 

"His  children  are  educated  in  the  public  schools,  so  that  when 
they  graduate,  with  a  refinement  and  knowledge  their  fathers  never 
acquired,  they  would  as  soon  think  of  becoming  human  beasts  of 
burden  in  the  fields  as  they  would  to  draw  a  rickshaw  through  the 
streets  of  Honolulu.  They  become  physicians,  lawyers,  teachers, 
business  men,  clerks,  ousting  the  young  white  men  from  every 
opening,  and  add  to  the  complexity  of  the  problem  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  Hawaii." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


It  is  a  wise  tariff  bill  that  knows  its  own  father.  —  Toledo  Blade. 

"Kaiser  praises  football."      He's  been  one. — Boston  Transcript. 

Just  about  now  an  old-fashioned   Roosevelt  message  would  be  worth  more 
than  a  dollar  a  word. — Marshalltown   (la.)    Times- Re  publican. 


WHY  WOULDN'T  A   GROUP   BE  MORE   ADEQUATE? 

There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  bust  of  Roosevelt,  to  be  placed 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  should  show  him  in  repose  or  in  action. 

Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record  Herald. 


Patten  believes  in  revising  wheat  upward. — Chicago  Tribune. 
And  Roosevelt  10,317  miles  away! — New  York  Evening  Mail 

"Tapt   keeps  up   pressure."      'Most  300   pounds  to  the   square   deal. — New 
York   World. 

The   standpattenites   have   made  a   pretty   bit  on  wheat,   too. — New    York 
Evening  Mail. 

The  tariff  bill  will  be  a  Payneless  one  when  the  conferees  get  through  with  it. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Amono  those  to  be  deported  from  Ellis  Island  are  a  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees.— New  York  World. 

The  standpatters  may  find  that  the  President  can  smile  and  smile  and  be  a 
vetoer  still. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.    Bryan   heartily  indorses  the  corporation-tax    idea.      Otherwise    it   has 
had  fairly  easy  sailing. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Likewise  it  seems  that  it  is  a  good  deal  easier  to  kill  a  charging   lion   than 
an  overcharging  trust. — Indianapolis  News. 

The  women  of  Spokane  held  a  "husband  show."      We  are  glad  that  husbands 
are  getting  a  show  at  last. — Cleveland  Leader. 

They  are  now  discussing  the  tariff  on  divi  divi  leeches.      It  is  the  divi  dividend 
leeches  that  ail  the  tariff. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Nobody  loves  a  fat  man,"  says  a  poster — showing  how  little  the  advertising 
agent  knows  about  politics. — Boston   Transcript. 

Probably  no  truth  in  the  report  that  the  fauna]  naturalist  will  send  his  digdig 
antelopes  to  work  in  Panama. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The   fact  that  Mr.   Taft's  yacht  is  the  Sylph   is  another  illustration  of  the 
working  of  the  law  of  averages. — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

"Give  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  chants   Mr.  Roosevelt  in  The  Outlook. 
Neither  more  nor  less  than  a  dollar  a  word. — New  York  World. 

Thomas  C.  Platt  celebrated  his  seventy-sixth  birthday  Thursday.      He  used 
to  be  connected  with  politics  in  some  way. — Cleveland  Leader. 

"Bill  well  in  hand."  says  senatorial  morning  contemporary,  which  leaves 
us  to  guess  whether  Taft  or  the  tariff  is  meant.  —  Pittsburg  Post 
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Who  curbed  both  monarchists  and 
socialists  in  France,  but  falls  in  the 
Navy  debate. 


CHANGE  OF   MINISTRY   IN  FRANCE 

'l^HK  condition  of  the  Navy  in  France  has  for  a  long  time  fur- 
*       Dished  material  for  attacks  upon  the  Ministry  by  Mr.  Jaures 
.  his  party.     The  burning  of  dockyards,  the  sinking  of  subma- 
rines,   explosions    on     board 

ships,  strikes,  and  general 
discontent  and  incompetency 
h.i\  e  been  all  attributed  to  the 
maladministration  of  ex-Min- 
isters of  Marine  1'elletan  and 
Thomson  and  the  present  in- 
cumbent. Mr.  Picard.  The 
last  straw  was  the  failure  of 
the  French  Dreadnought 
Danton  to  slip  from  her  stocks 
into  the  water,  altho  since  then 
she  has  been  successfully 
launched.  A  commission  of 
inquiry  was  appointed  with 
Mr.  Delcasse'  as  chairman  and 
brought  in  a  most  dismal  re- 
port. The  whole  naval  ad- 
ministration was  condemned 
for  lukewarmness,  incom- 
petency, and  extravagance. 
Mr.  Delcasse  is  a  personal  en- 
emy of  Premier  Clemenceau, 
and  the  charges  directed 
against  the  three  Ministers 
of  Marine,  Pelletan,  Thom- 
son, and  Picard,  were  so 
pointed  as  to  strike  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Council.  In  the  debate  that  followed  the  reading 
of  the  report  Mr.  Clemenceau,  "white  with  rage,"  rose  up  and 
made  a  personal  attack  on  Delcasse.  "  Your  policy,"  he  cried  out. 
"  as  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  caused  France  the  greatest  humili- 
ation she  has  suffered  within  twenty  years  " — "a  useless,  unjust,  and 
imprudent  outburst  of  temper  on  the  Premier's  part."  comments 
the  Matin  (Paris)  whose  criticism  is  echoed 
by  the  Figaro  (Paris).  As  a  result  of  this 
dramatic  debate  a  proposal  of  want  of  confi- 
dence in  the  Clemenceau  Ministry  was  pro- 
posed and  carried  by  212  voices  against  176. 

The  Revue  ties  Deux  Mondes  1  Paris)  in  a 
long  article  reviews  the  contents  of  this  report 
of  the  Naval  Commission.  The  writer  of  this 
article  remarks  in  general  : 

"Our  Navy  is  proving  a  failure.  A  readjust- 
ment of  naval  affairs  is  demanded.  People 
are  asking,  who  is  responsible?  It  is  not 
only  that  due  punishment  should  be  meted 
out.  or  anger  over  past  errors  should  be  cher- 
ished, but  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  the 
source  of  mistakes  must  be  discovered  and 
prevented  from  operating  in  the  future.  This 
is  the  only  way  to  place  the  responsibility  on 
the  right  person,  and  to  effect  a  real  readjust- 
ment of  naval  matters.  Not  only  the  material 
valuation  of  our  losses  is  to  be  considered, 
but  also  the  moral  influences  which  control 
our  Navy  and  the  principles  with  which  it  is 
inspired." 

The  writer  considers  how  necessary  an  ef- 
ficient navy  is  for  France  considering  "the 
multiplicity  of  her  horizons  upon  the  sea  and 
the  extent  of  her  colonies."     Put  this  requires 


EX-MINISTER    OP    .MARINE    THOMSON, 

Who  is  charged  with  the  iailuit  oi 
the  French  Navy. 


MINISTER    OF   MARINE    PICARD, 

Upon  whose  shoulders  is  laid  the  task 
of  repairing  his  predecessor's  errors. 


a  generous  budget  and  "our  Navy  can  not  advance  ns   it  ought 

because  we  have   dedicated  to    it  very   little  good-will  and  very 

little  money."     He  recalls  the  disaster  on  board  the  Jena,  "the 

feeble  output    of    the   arsenals,    the   idleness   of  the   operatives, 

the  universal    squandering    of    money."      He    compares     France, 

England,    and    Germany     as 

naval       Powers.         All      these 

countries  may  have  blemishes 

in   their  navies,  but   France  is 

behind     them    all.       "  If    our 

rivals    are    not    perfect    it    is 

certain    that   they  can  make  a 

much    better  show    than    we 

can."     While  the  materials  of 

the    Navy    both    in  men    and 

ships  may  be  good,  anarchy, 

lawlessness,       subordination, 

and  egotism    are   the  ruin  of 

the   Navy   and  the  Admiralty 

of    France,    he  declares.     To 

quote  his  final  words  : 

"This  report  of  the  invest: 
gation  is  likely  to  suggest 
pessimistic  reflections.  .  .  . 
All  will  acknowledge  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  the  naval 
personnel,  from  the  devotion 
and  dash  of  our  crews,  up  to 
the  profound  knowledge  of 
our  engineers  and  the  scien- 
tific tastes  and  aptitudes  of 
our  officers — the  loftiness  of 
their  sentiments,  and  their 
readiness  to  respond  to  patriotic  counsels,  and  to  show  them- 
selves ready  for  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice.  Nor  must  we 
omit  to  mention  that  invaluable  faculty  exhibited  by  our  leaders, 
not  only  of  commanding  but  also  of  animating  an  army.  These 
virtues  rebel  against  the  blunders  of  an  organization  badly  admin- 
istered. We  will  not  despair  then  of  our  naval  future,  and  we 
welcome,  while  disavowing  all  skepticism  in  their  reality,  the 
efforts  undertaken  for  its  improvement,  altho  these  efforts  may 
sometimes  appear  to  be  actuated  by  less  gen- 
erous aims  than  they  profess." — Translation 
made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CZAR  NO   BUGBEAR 
FOR    ENGLAND 

'  I  "HE  position  which  England  confidently 
A  took  as  head  of  the  world  after  the  clo- 
sing of  the  Napoleonic  era  has  been  succeeded 
by  a  pet  iod  of  nervousness  and  unsteadiness, 
we  are  told  by  the  press.  Napoleon  before  his 
downfall  used  to  be  the  great  bugbear,  and  was 
expected  to  actually  invade  England  with  a  flo- 
tilla from  Boulogne.  We  have  seen  recently 
how  Kaiser  William  has  taken  his  place.  And 
now  it  is  the  Czar  of  Russia,  on  the  eve  of  his 
visit  to  Cowes,  whom  the  popular  Labor  patty 
are  clamoring  against.  To  that  party  he  is  the 
representative  of  tyranny.  He  is  considered 
as  the  oppressor  of  the  poor,  and  the  laboring 
classes  and  the  whole  English  Labor  party 
have  united  in  publishing  a  formal  protest 
against  the  official  reception  of  any  such 
monster  as  the  Czar  of  Russia  on  British  soil 
Mr.  Keir  Hardie  is  of  course  at  the  head  of 
the   movement,    and    his    argument    is    that  a 
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government  which  "deports  patriots  and  imprisons  editors  with- 
out trial  "  besides  being  the  cause  of  endless  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed to  the  people  should  not  be  recognized  in  its  sovereign  by  a 
free  country  like  England.  The  vindication  of  the  Czar  is  under- 
taken, however,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in  the  London  Daily  Mail. 


and  cruelty  of  the  revolution.     Mr.  Stead  certainly  ought  to  be 
aware  of  this,  we  are  told,  and  the  article  proceeds  : 

"He  knows  that  the  butcheries  upon  which  he  relies  for  his  fig- 
ures were  the  work  of  the  'Black  Hundred,'  a  gang  of  hired  assas- 
sins paid  for  out  of  public  funds,  and  officially   honored  by  the 

Czar,  who  not  only  himself  wore  the 
badge  of  the  order  after  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  pogroms,  but  also  deco- 
rated his  little  son  in  like  manner. 
He  knows  that  officials  who  have 
been  convicted  in  the  law  courts  of 
the  most  revolting  cruelties  have  had 
free  pardons  from  the  Czar." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  say  that  it 
is  absurd  to  state  that  the  Douma 
owes  its  existence  to  the  Czar.  Thus 
we  read  : 


NICHOLAS  II.  OF  RUSSIA 
As  a  family  man. 

He  begins  by  retorting  a  ///  quoque  on  the  Labor  leader.  England 
also  "deports  patriots  and  imprisons  editors  without  trial."  Can 
she  afford  to  say  "  I  am  holier  than  thou"?  People  who  live  in 
glass  houses  should  not  throw  stones,  declares  Mr.  Stead  to  the 
Labor  member  of  the  British  legislation.  Mr.  Stead  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  Czar  is  a  good  czar  and  ought  to  be  welcomed  in  Eng- 
land. Most  of  the  bloodshed  in  Russia  during  the  revolution  was 
caused  by  the  Terrorists.  Mr.  Hardie  is  guilty  of  "  Pecksniff ery." 
In  Russia  between  February,  1905,  and  June,  1907,  the  Labor 
party,  and  their  proteges  in  Russia  killed  19,144  persons  and 
wounded  20,704,  according  to  Mr.  Stead.  The  Government  hanged 
only  two  per  million.  The  Anarchists  put  to  death  sixty  per 
million.  The  most  frightful  condition  of  things  that  ever  existed 
during  the  Russian  revolution  was  brought  about  not  by  the  Czar 
and  his  Government  as  it  grappled  in  a  death  struggle  with  anarchy, 
but  by  the  Labor  party  and  the  Anarchists,  their  agents.  In  sup- 
port of  this  statement  Mr.  Stead  refers  to  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Emile  Joseph  Dillon,  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph, who  was  on  the  spot  and  whose  words  are  as  follows  : 

"  People  lived  in  a  mist  of  blood  and  died  in  a  storm  of  madden- 
ing terror.  Human  life  there  was  set  at  naught ;  human  sufferings 
were  a  luxury  to  the  bloodthirsty.  Bombs  were  thrown  among 
crowds,  exploded  in  churches,  left  on  the  seats  of  tramway-cars, 
dropt  at  railway  stations  and  theaters.  Children  at  play  would 
find  them  in  courtyards  or  streets,  and  blow  each  other  up  withoul 
suspecting  the  deadly  nature  of  the  toys.  Trains  were  held  up 
every  day  by  armed  men,  who  could,  if  necessary,  give  battle  to 
the  military  escort.  Mail-coaches  were  stopt,  the  horses  and  the 
postmen  shot,  and  the  money-bags  confiscated.  Policemen,  liable 
to  be  butchered  every  night,  solely  because  they  wore  the  uniform 
and  performed  their  thankless  duty  conscientiously,  had  to  be  pro- 
vided with  coats  of  mail.  Landowners  fled  from  the  smoking  ruins 
of  their  country  scats  to  cities,  and  lamented  their  unluckier  kin- 
dred or  acquaintances  who  were  tortured  and  killed." 

If  the  Czar  is  a  despot  he  is  a  beneficent  despot,  that  best  of 
rulers,  pleads  Mr.  Stead.  Who  but  Nicholas  II.  secured  the 
Douma  to  Russia  ?  he  asks. 

The  Labor  Leader  (London),  the  organ  of  Mr.  Hardie's  parti- 
zans,  of  course  defends  his  protesting  manifesto  and  blames  the 
"Black  Hundred."  not  the  Russian    Labor  party,  for  the  carnage 


"The  Constitution  was  wrung  from 
the  Czar  and  his  advisers  in  a  mo- 
ment of  panic,  when  the  Reform 
party,  backed  by  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  favored  by  a  bankrupt 
exchequer,  had  the  Czar  and  the 
Empire  at  their  mercy.  No  sooner 
were  the  elections  over  and  a  sem- 
blance of  confidence  restored,  by 
means  of  which  loans  were  again 
floated  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  than  the 
Czar  dissolved  the  Douma,  went 
back  on  his  pledged  word,  gerry- 
mandered the  Constitution  so  as  to 
prevent  the  election  of  any  save  his  own  creatures,  and  commenced 
that  reign  of  terror  which  is  still  being  ruthlessly  pursued." 

The  London    Times  thus   loftily  dismisses  the  subject  of  Mr. 

Hardie's  protest : 

"  Our  Labor  members  have  oeen  too  much  absorbed  by  the 
problems  which  specially  affect  their  own  class  to  give  to  foreign 
affairs  that  close  and  prolonged  study  which  would  qualify  them 
to  speak  with  authority  upon  such  matters  as  the  Czar's  visit." 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  PRESS  IN  CHINA 

\T  OWADAYS  a  country  is  judged  by  its  newspapers,  and  the 
-^  '  newspapers  of  China  have  only  recently  become  what  we 
may  term  "live,"  i.e.,  reflecting  the  opinions  of  the  people  and  at 
the  same  time  giving  them  material  out  of  which  those  opinions 
may  be  formed.  The  new  press  of  China  are  "rousing  the  masses 
of  the  population  from  their  attitude  of  indifference  to  political 
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NICHOLAS    II.    OF   RUSSIA 

As  a  canoeist. 
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questions."  declares  the  Chinese  editor.  Cimon  T.  /.  Tyau,  in  The 
Intern,.  i  London).     It  is  wonderful  to  see  how  these  organs 

of  popular  opinion  "freely  criticize  the  abuses  and  arbitrary  eon- 
duct  of  the  officials"  while  "spreading  a  knowledge  of  European 
institutions  and  the  possibilities  of  their  own  country."  That  this 
\\a>  not  always  the  spirit  of  the  press  in  China  we  learn  from  the 
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THE    I    H1NESE    BALLOON  —  WHO    WILL   CRT    IT? 

France.    Italy.    Pngland.  Japan.   China,   Germany,   United   States, 
Austria,  Russia.    1 1,  to  R.) 

Chung  Waijihi Pao  (Peking). 

fact  that  the  early  representatives  of  the  modern  newspaper  circu- 
lated only  among  officials  and  literary  men  and  were  unread  by 
the  people.     Thus  we  are  informed  : 

"It  was  a  long  while  ago  that  the  modem  newspaper  made  its 
tirst  appearance.  It  was  in  the  days  of  the  Ming  dynasty  [1368 
1644]  that  the  first  newspaper  was  published  in  China.  It  was 
called  the  Kung  Man  Chan,  or  The  Imperial  Court  Gazette  of 
Peking,  and  contained  only  imperial  decrees,  reports  of  high 
officials,  and  petitions  and  memorials  presented  to  the  throne.  It 
was  published  daily,  but  numbered  among  its  subscribers  only 
officials  and  literati.  Then  came  the  )  'uen  Mn/i  Chan,  or  The  Pro- 
vincial Yatnen  Gazette,  containing  the  proceedings  of  that  partic- 
ular Yamen.  the  lists  of  names  of  officials  visiting  that  Yamen,  proc- 
lamations and,  to  acertain  extent,  local  news.  The  subscribers  to 
these  official  gazettes  were  likewise  limited  to  officials  and  literati. 

"It  was  only  since  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  intrusion  of 
European  learning  that  the  number  of  newspapers  multiplied,  and 
now  they  exist  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  Empire,  in  Peking  it- 
self and  in  Tientsin.  Shanghai,  Canton,  and  other  places.  Up  to 
the  present  the  development  of  newspapers  has  been  most  remark- 
aide  in  Shanghai,  for  the  simple  reason  that  nowhere  else  is  Euro- 
pean influence  stronger:  and  in  Shanghai,  with  its  flourishing 
foreign  trade,  its  large  foreign  settlement,  and  its  municipal  ad- 
ministration controlled  by  European  hands.  Chinese  and  Western 
habits  have  been  able  in  the  course  of  years  to  be  thoroughly  inter- 
woven, and  institutions  existing  among  Europeans  could  and  must 
of  necessity  find  a  readier  entrance  among  their  Chinese  business 
friends  residing  in  the  same  city." 

Of  these  Shanghai  newspapers  some  are  official  and  conservative, 
others  radical  and  boldly  advocate  reform,  and  the  rights  0/  the 
people.     On  this  point  we  read  : 

"The  oldest  of  the  Shanghai  newspapers  is  She//  I'ao,  or  the 
Shanghai  Chronicle,  founded  forty  years  ago,  and  still  keeping 
the  leading  position  in  spite  of  the  establishment  of  so  many  other 
daily  newspapers  in  the  same  city.  It  is  principally  devoted  to 
commercial  matters,  read  by  merchants  and  tradespeople,  and  re- 
garded as  the  best  advertising  medium.  Moreover,  on  account  of 
its  conservative  character,  it  is  heartily  supported  by  the  Chinese 
officials,  and  the  authorities  of  many  inland  towns  subscribe  to  it. 
Shortly  after  the  foundation  of  She//  I'ao,  another  newspaper,  Sn 
Pao.  or  The  Reform  Chronicle,  sprang  into  existence,  but  after 
some  time  was  supprest  by  the  Government  ostensibly  on  account 
of  its  revolutionary  tendency.  Other  papers  took  its  place,  and  at 
the  present  time  progressive  opinions  are  strongly  represented 
among  the  Shanghai    newspapers.      Shili  Pao,  or   The  Eastern 


Times,  and  Chung  ll'ai  Jih  Pao,  or  The  Universal  Gazette,  ad- 
dress themselves  chiefly  to  the  educated  progressive  classes,  and 
freely  criticize  the  arbitrary  actions  of  officials,  which  down  to  re- 
cent times  have  proved  so  oppressive  to  China.  Their  fearlessness 
in  the  detection  of  abuses,  the  lucidity  and  convincing  nature 
of  their  utterances,  their  strong  and  illuminating  language,  the 
courage  with  which  they  uphold  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the 
rights  of  the  Chinese  in  lace  of  the  aggression  of  European  Powers, 
have  given  these  newspapers  an  unusually  commanding  position." 
China  is  also  developing  weeklies  and  monthlies  of  a  more  or 
less  literary  character.  The  Chung  ll'ai  Jih  Pao,  or  Universal 
Gazette,  makes  satire  its  most  characteristic  feature,  while  Sian 
Ling  I'ao.  or  Humorous  Daily,  is  a  comic  paper  of  which  Mr.  Tyau 
proudly  remarks  that  this  paper  "  is  characteristic  of  the  Chinese 
nature,  with   its  preference  for  jest  and  ironical  expression." 


THE  NEW   SHAH  OF  PERSIA 

*  III--  revolutionary  struggle  in  Persia  has  at  last  resulted  in  the 
-*■  triumph  of  the  Nationalists.  In  spite  of  the  cannon  and 
titles  of  the  Shah  Ali's  Russian  champions,  the  forces  of  the  re- 
formers burst  their  way  into  Teheran,  deposed  the  Shah,  and  set 
upon  the  peacock  throne  his  son,  Ahmed  Mirza,  a  child  of  twelve. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  Shah  Ali  was  deposed  it  is  really  meant 
that  he  deposed  himself,  for  when  the  Persian  Cossacks  under 
General  Liakoff  were  routed  by  the  Nationalists  the  Persian  sov- 
ereign rushed  to  the  Russian  Embassy  for  asylum,  which  was 
to  be  conceded  him  only  on  condition  that  under  the  circumstances 
he  considered  himself  deposed. 

Shah  Ahmed  Mirza  will  be  a  sovereign  only  in  name.  His  re- 
gents are  Russia  and 
England,  and  his  real 
ministers  the  English 
and  Russian  ambassa- 
dors at  Teheran,  and 
the  Foreign  Ministers 
who  appointed  them. 
The  only  thing  which 
these  two  Powers  guar- 
antee to  Persia  is  "the 
maintenance  of  her  in- 
dependence and  her 
integrity.  "  In  other 
words,  Persia  will  be 
made,  like  Egypt,  a 
protectorate,  and  Ger- 
many will  keep  her 
hands  off,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  words  of 
Prince  von  Buelow,  ut- 
tered in  the  Reichstag 
last  March.  As  re- 
ported in  the  German 
press  he  remarked  : 

"The  Anglo-Russian 
agreement  undertakes 
to  maintain  the  integrity 
and  independence  of 
Persia.  We  have  no 
reason  for  finding  fault 
with  this  agreement, 
and  it  is  quite  in  con- 
formity with  our  gen- 
eral policy,  which  forbids  us  to  meddle  with  the  domestic  policy 
of  other  nations.  If  Russia  and  England  intervene  in  such  ques- 
tions, we  recognize  that  these  two  Powers,  for  reasons  that  con- 
cern their  territorial  interests,  have  a  special  right  to  maintain 
order  and  tranquillity  in  Persia."—  Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


SHAH   AHMED   MIRZA. 

The  child  ruler  of  Persia  who  burst  into  tears 
when  he  was  set  on  the  Peacock  Throne. 
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RUSSIA  DOES  NOT  DEARLY  LOVE  THE 

KAISER 

THE  special  significance  attached  to  the  conference  between 
the  Czar  and  Kaiser  in  the  Finland  waters  on  board  the 
Russian  imperial  yacht  Standart,  owing  to  the  agitated  state  of 
present  international  politics,  has  been  keeping  the  Russian  and 
German  press  in  a  feverish  state  of  speculation  for  days  preceding 
and  following  the  royal  meeting.  Because  of  a  hitch  in  the  tele- 
graphic apparatus — some  hitch  is  bound  to  occur  in  Russia  at  a 
critical  moment,  the  Russian  papers  tell  us — the  speeches  of  the 
imperial  pair  could  not  be  printed  in  most  of  the  papers  until  four 
days  after  the  event.  It  was  a  dreadful  period  of  suspense.  There 
was  the  Balkan  question  and  the  Persian  question  to  be  decided; 
and  was  Russia  going  to  abandon  the  Anglo-Russian  alliance 
which  I/volsky  and  the  liberal  elements  in  Russia  so  greatly  de- 
sired, and  throw  all  the  weight  of  her  power  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land's enemy,  the  Fatherland  ? 

There  are  two  opposing  camps  in  Russia  with  regard  to  an  alli- 
ance with  Germany.  The  reactionary  elements  with  few  excep- 
tions strongly  approve  it,  while  the  liberals  oppose  it  in  favor  of 
England.  Th&Zemshchina,  representing  the  Extreme  Right  party 
in  the  Douma,  recalls  the  good  relations  that  have  existed  between 
Germany  and  Russia  for  over  a  century  and  a  half,  the  excellent 
services  Germany  rendered  during  the  Japanese  War  and  Russia's 
troublous  times.  It  fiercely  attacks  Izvolsky,  who  had  forced 
Russia  into  friendly  relations  with  England.  England,  this  paper 
says,  has  so  far  brought  nothing  but  harm  to  Russia,  instances  of 
which  are  its  attitude  with  regard  to  Persia  and  the  Balkans. 
England  is  the  hotbed  of  freemasonry,  while  Germany  champions 
the  idea  of  the  state.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

".An  alliance  with  strong  Germany,  which  always  keeps  its 
promises,  may  be  of  advantage  to  Russia,  while  an  alliance  with 
faithless  England,  which  is  weak  on  land,  can  bring  no  advantage 
to  anybody,  certainly  not  to  Russia.     England  has  always  exploited 


Russia  for  its  own  interests.  Therefore  we  welcome  doubly  every 
honest  rapprochement  with  Germany.  If  further  proof  were 
necessary  of  the  correctness  of  our  position,  we  could  adduce  the 
argument  that  it  is  the  Jews,  Liberals,  Cadets,  and  Social  Demo- 
crats who  incline  to  England." 

The  Grazhdunin  maintains  that  in  its  pro-English  sentiment 
the  Russian  press  does  not  represent  public  opinion  in  Russia  : 

"The  people  will  never  believe  in  the  possibility  of  an  entente 
cordiale  between  Russia  and  England,  it  will  never  allow  itself  to 
be  carried  away  by  the  illusion  of  an  alliance  with  weak  France, 
but  will  always  regard  the  agitation  against  Germany  as  strongly 
antipatriotic  ;  for  only  through  an  alliance  with  Germany  will  it  be 
possible  for  Russia  to  restore  internal  order  and  enter  upon  a 
foreign  policy  of  non-interference  which  will  be  advantageous  to 
Russia.  The  Kaiser's  visit  is  a  blow  to  the  anti-Russian  politics 
of  the  Slavophiles  and  other  elements  hostile  to  Germany,  as  well 
as  to  the  kindred  dangerous  and  un-Russian  politics  of  Izvolsky." 

The  liberal  Riech  takes  a  very  lukewarm  interest  in  the  entire 
question.  Politics  nowadays  are  no  longer  made  by  the  pompous 
meetings  of  monarchs.  Even  in  Russia  public  opinion  is  beginning 
to  be  felt,  and  public  opinion  in  this  case  is  decidedly  pro-English. 
The  Swiet,  after  recalling  the  part  Germany  played  in  the 
Balkans,  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Let  us  not  forget  thai  holy  Russia  is  a  Slav  power.  This 
solves  the  question  of  the  German-Russian  alliance.  The  German 
dagger  has  been  thrust  into  the  Servian  breast,  the  victim  is  rolling 
in  convulsions,  her  blood  is  flowing,  and  cries  to  heaven  for  justice. 
These  are  fresh,  painful,  burning  recollections." 

Even  the  St.  Petersbnrger  Zeitnng  speaks  as  follows  : 

"  However  different  the  racial  characteristics  of  the  Russians 
and  Germans  may  be,  however  inimical  the  Russian  press  to  Ger- 
many at  the  present  moment,  the  truth  is,  an  interruption  in  our 
friendly  relations  with  Germany  would  prove  highly  disastrous. 
Hence  we  have  special  reason  to  welcome  with  joy  the  friendly 
meeting  of  our  Czar  with  the  Kaiser.  For  it  destroys  all  the  open 
and  secret  attempts  to  sow  enmity  between  the  two  neighbors." — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Nicholas — "  Why  do  you  all  the  time  hold  your  nose  in  the  air?" 
William — "  I  am  trying  to  catch  sight  of  our  famous  Zeppelin." 

—Pasquino  (Turin). 


The  Kaiser — "  I  see  you  are  building  a  new  fleet.     Doubtless 
you  have  an  object  in  so  doing." 
The  Czar — "  Of  course,  my  object  is  the  same  as  yours — peace." 

— Punch  (London)- 


WARLIKE    PREPARATIONS    FOR    PEACE. 


SCIENCE   AND   INVENTION 


mi 


i     ■  The  Rural  ttvm    } 
WONDER  BERRY         &XACT    SIZF 


WHAT   IS  THE   WONDERBERRY? 

C*OM  E  of  the  horticultural  papers  are  exercised  over  the  identity 
fc  '     and  properties  of  a  plant  called  t he  wonderberry  or  sunberry, 

advertised  .is  a  recent  production  of  Luther  Burbank  and  described 
in  edible  combination  of  two  wild-berry  plants  of  the  night- 
shade family,   both  of   which  yield   only  poisonous   fruit.     The 

Catalog  of  one  dealer  who 
professes  to  be  the  only  one 
to  offei  this  marvel,  says 
of  it  : 

"  Its  influence  in  an  eco- 
nomic sense  on  the  human 
race  will  be  far-reaching,  for 
it  is  entirely  novel  and  a 
distinct  and  valuable  article 
of  food  which  any  one  may 
grow  in  abundance  anywhere 
at  practically  no  cost ;  in 
short,  get  the  maximum  re- 
sults from  a  minimum  output 
in  labor  or  expense.  Luther  Burbank 's  apparently  wild  estimates 
of  its  value  have  been  more  than  confirmed  by  our  large  crops  of 
it  the  past  summer,  and  by  the  fruiting  specimens  in  our  green- 
houses this  winter." 

Mr.  Burbank  is  quoted  in  The  Rural  New  Yorker  (New  York. 
July  10).  to  which  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  extract  given 
above,  as  making  the  following  statement  concerning  the  parent- 
age of  the  new  plant : 

"  This  absolutely  new  species  of  berry  plant  is  of  great  scientific 
interest,  having  been  produced  by  the  combination  of  two  very 
distinct  wild  species,  Solatium  guineense  of  West  Africa  and 
Solatium  villosumof  the  West  Coast  of  America.  Neither  of  these 
wild  species  bears  edible  berries,  but  this  new  species  bears  the 
most  delicious,  wholesome,  and  healthful  berries  in  the  utmost 
profusion,  and  always  conies  as  exactly  true  from  seed  as  any 
species  produced  by  nature." 

After  examining  the  seeds  of  the  plant,  and  looking  up  the  his- 
tory of  its  parents,  The  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  an  English  publi- 
cation, concluded  that  the  wonderberry  was  practically  the  same 
thing  as  the  black  nightshade,  which  in  England  is  a  poisonous 
plant.  To  a  correspondent  who  wrote  direct  to  Luther  Burbank 
about  this  Mr.  Burbank  replied,  making  an  offer  of  $10,000  to  any 
one  who  can  prove  that  the  wonderberry  is  either  the  black  night- 
shade or  is  identical  with  any  previously  known  berry.  The  editor 
of  The  Rural  New  J  'orker,  as  stated  in  that  paper,  then  purchased 
wonderberry  seeds  and  grew,  under  glass,  the  plant  represented 
in  the  accompanying  picture.  This  plant,  the  editor  asserts,  has 
been  declared  by  expert  botanists  to  possess  all  the  characteristics 
of  the  black  nightshade.  Communication  with  Mr.  Burbank 
elided  a  letter,  parts  of  which  are  as  follows  : 

"  Having  no  personal  or  financial  interest  in  the  sunberry,  or 
'wonderberry,'  as  it  has  been  rechristened  by  its  purchaser  and 
introducer,  I  would  refer  you  to  my  own  statement  of  the  origin  of 
the  sunberry.  As  to  its  absolutely  unique  character  you  perhaps 
can  be  further  informed  by  those  who  know  it  a  little  better  than 
you  do 

"Perhaps,  also,  you  may  obtain  some  further  information, [which 
you  evidently  need,  from  some  of  those  who  have  seen  the  plants 
growing  on  a  large  scale  during  the  past  three  years,  and  who  have 
eaten  the  fruit  fresh,  and  canned  or  in  sauces,  pies,  and  in  all  other 
ways  in  which  the  Vaccinium  pennsylvanicum  is  used ;  but  the 
verdict  of  the  people  is  the  one  which  stands.  That  verdict  is 
final,  and  the  editor  of  The  Rural  New  Yorker  will  be  obliged  to 
accept  it.  Furtunately.  the  sunberry,  like  corn  and  cucumbers, 
can  be  tested  in  a  single  season,  while  the  value  of  fruit-trees  can 
be  obtained  only  by  long  and  extensive  trials." 

The  Rural  New    Yorker,  however,   is    after  Mr.   Burbank's 


$10,000,  in  the  possession  of  which,  apparently,  the  question  of 
edibility  is  not  involved,  but  only  that  ol  identity  with  the  black 
nightshade  or  some  other  existing  berry.  On  this  point  the  editor 
proceeds  to  give  botanical  testimony.  Dr.  N.  L.  Britton,  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  says  of  Mr.  Burbank's  production : 

"I  >!  course,  it  is  a  Solanum,  of  the  affinity  of  Solatium  nigrum, 
the  black  nightshade  or  garden  nightshade,  which  runs  into  a  very- 
great  number  of  races  in  nature,  a  good  many  of  which  have  been 
regarded  as  species  by  different  botanical  authors.  Solanum  vil- 
losuni  is  one  of  the  best  marked  of  these  races,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  better  regarded  as  a  species  than  as  a  race  or  variety." 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Wheeler,  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  quoted  as  writing,  on  the  same  subject  : 

"  In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  so-called  won- 
derberry, said  to  have  been  produced  or  originated  by  Mr.  Bur- 
bank ...  I  can  say  that  I  have  carefully  examined  the  plants 
growing  here  and  can  not  separate  them  from  the  plant  named  by 
Linnaeus  Solanum  nigrum  [black  nightshade]." 

Prof.  L.  C.  Corbett,  of  the  (Government  Testing  (Gardens  at 
Arlington,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  wonderberry  is  identical 
with  a  plant  that  has  been  known  and  sold  for  years  as  the  "garden 
huckleberry  "  ;  and  E.  C.  Matthews,  who  has  grown  the  new  Bur- 
bank berry  in  Mexico,  states  his  belief  that  it  is  simply  the  black 
nightshade  and  nothing  else.  Entirely  by  the  way,  The  Rural 
Acre  Yorker  mentions  that  the  berries  grown  on  its  own  specimen, 
shown  in  the  illustration,  "have  been  sampled  by  a  dozen  people," 
and  that  "only  two  would  swallow  after  tasting,"  while  "no  one 
wanted  a  second  dose."  The  editor  maintains  that  this  showing 
puts  him  far  ahead  in  the  running  for  Mr.  Burbank's  $10,000.     But 


li\  courtesy  of  "The  Rural  New  Yorker.*' 

A    PLANT   OF    THE    WONDERBERRY    GROWN    UNDER    GLASS. 

when  doctors  disagree,  who  shall  decide  ?  There  seems  to  be 
strong  evidence  on  both  sides.  As  it  is  easy  to  grow  the 
"wonderberry"  and  to  decide  whether  its  fruit  is  or  is  not  good 
to  eat,  that  part  of  the  problem  ought  to  be  settled  in  a  season  or 
two.  Meanwhile,  the  exploiter  of  the  "wonder"  ought  to  reap  a 
golden  harvest. 
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THE  HIGHEST  POINT   IN  EACH  STATE 

AT  least  one  item  in  the  following  table,  compiled  by  N.  H. 
Darton,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  will  inter- 
est every  true  American.  Every  one  wants  to  know — usually  he 
thinks  he  does  know — what  is  the  highest  point  in  his  own  State. 
The  accuracy  of  opinions  on  this  subject  is  often  questioned,  and 
acrimonious  discussion  is  the  result.  The  fact  is,  we  are  told  by 
The  National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washington,  July),  in  which 
Mr.  Darton 's  paper  appears,  that  elevations  and  even  locations 
are  often  at  fault,  as  popularly  stated.  Books  of  reference  differ 
greatly  in  regard  to  the  heights  of  well-known  summits,  and  in 
some  States  the  highest  points  have  not  been  measured.  The 
Government  surveys  afford  data  for  many  of  the  States,  and  a  few 
special  determinations  were  made  by  Mr.  Darton  in  his  geological 
work  in  the  West.     The  table  is  as  follows  : 

Alabama,  Che-aw-ha   Mountain    2,407 

Alaska,  Mount  McKinley 20,300a 

Arizona,  San  Francisco  Peak    12,611 

Arkansas,  Magazine   Mountain  (?) 2,800a 

California,  Mount  Whitney 14,501 

Colorado,  Mount  Elbert 14,436 

Connecticut,  Bear  Mountain     2,355 

Delaware,  2  summits  near  Brandy  wine 440  + 

District  of  Columbia,  Fort  Reno,  Tenley    42  iC 

Florida,  near  Mount  Pleasant  Station 301RR 

Georgia,  Brasstown  Bald  Mountain 4,768 

Idaho,  Hyndman  Peak    1 2,078 

Illinois,  Charles  Mound    L257R 

Indiana,  near  summit,  Randolph  County 1,285a 

Iowa,  5  miles  SE.  of  Sibley 1,670s 

Kansas,  West  boundary,  north  of  Arkansas  River   4,135a 

Kentucky,  The  Double,  Harlan  County 4,100a 

Louisiana,  summits  in  western  parishes    400 +  S 

Maine,  Mount    Katahdin  (west)    5.268 

Maryland,  Backbone  Mountain    3,400a 

Massachusetts,  Mount  Greylock     3,5°5 

Michigan,  Porcupine  Mountain  (?) 2.023L 

Minnesota,  Misquah  Hills,  Cook  County 2,23oaS 

Mississippi,  near  Holly  Springs 602 

Missouri,  Tom  Sauk  Mountain i,8ooaS 

Montana,  Granite  Peak 1  2,834aK 

Nebraska,  Plains  in  SW.  corner 5,300+  D 

Nevada,  Wheeler  Peak 13,058c 

New  Hampshire,  Mount  Washington     6,200 

New  Jersey,  High  Point 1 ,809 

New  Mexico,  peak  2  miles  north  of  Truchas  Peak    13,306 

New  York,  Mount  Marcy 5.344 

North  Carolina,  Mount  Mitchell     6,71  1 

North  Dakota,  south  part  Bowman  County 3,500  + D 

Ohio,  \\  miles  E.  of  Bellefontaine i,54oW 

Oklahoma,  SW.  corner  T.  1  R.  1      4,700+  D 

Oregon,  Mount  Hood   11,225 

Pennsylvania,  Blue  Knob 3.136 

Rhode  Island,  Durfee  Hill 805 

South  Carolina,  Sassafras   Mountain    3.548 

South  Dakota,  Harney  Peak 7,240 

Tennessee,  Mount  Guyot     6.636G 

Texas,  El  Capitan,  Guadaloupe  Mountain 8,690 

Utah,  Mount  Emmons     13,428 

Vermont,  Mount  Mansfield 4,4o6C 

Virginia,  Mount  Rogers 5.719 

Washington,  Mount  Rainier 14,363 

West  Virginia,  Spruce  Knob 4,860 

Wisconsin,  Rib  Hill  ( ?) L940S 

Wyoming,  Mount  Gannett     13.785 

a,  approximate;  +,  or  slightly  higher;  C,  U.  S.  C.  and  G.  S. ;  S,  State  Survey ; 
L,  U.  S.  Lake  Survey;  W,  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau;  R,  C.  W.  Rolfe;  K,  J.  P. 
Kimball;    G,  Guyot;  RR,  Railroad;  D,  N.  H.  Darton. 

The  writer  adds  the  following  comments  in  the  way  of  eluci- 
dation : 

"The  highest  points  in  Delaware  are  two  rounded  summits,  one 
a  mile  east  of  Brandywine,  and  another  just  south  of  Centerville, 
both  of  which  are  slightly  over  440  feet.  The  point  given  in  the 
table  as  the  highest  in  Maryland  is  in  the  narrow  disputed  strip 
lying  along  the  West-Virginia  line.  If  this  belongs  to  the  latter 
State  the  highest  point  in  Maryland  will  be  a  3,340-foot  peak  a 
mile  northwest  of  the  3,400-foot  one.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
highest  points  in  the  Central  States,  notably  in  Michigan,  where 
it  is  claimed  that  Huron  Mountains,  in  Marquette  County,  are 
higher  than  Porcupine  Mountain.     It  is  possible  also  that  there 


are  higher  points  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  than  those  given, 
but  they  have  not  been  measured. 

"  In  Florida  the  land  north  of  Mount  Pleasant  probably  is  slightly 
higher  than  at  the  railroad  station.  In  Louisiana  the  elevation  is 
slightly  more  than  400  feet  in  Kisatchie  Hills,  in  Sabine  Parish; 
in  some  hills  in  the  Southeast  corner  of  Claiborne  Parish,  and  in 
some  ridges  in  Vernon  Parish,  all  in  western  part  of  the  State, 
but  their  heights  have  not  been  accurately  determined. 

"Arkansas  has  two  peaks  of  nearly  the  same  altitude.  Maga- 
zine Mountain,  about  2,800  feet,  and  a  peak  on  Fourch  Mountain, 
in  the  southern  part  of  Scott  County,  which  has  been  determined 
as  2,800  feet. 

"The  precise  locations  and  heights  of  the  highest  points  in 
Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  North  Dakota  have  not  been 
ascertained.  A  high  ridge  north  of  Kenton,  Okl.,  rises  to  4,700 
feet  or  higher.  The  highest  point  in  Kansas  is  near  where  the 
west  boundary  is  intersected  by  the  Greeley-Wallace  County  line. 
Its  altitude  is  about  4,135  feet.  The  highest  point  in  North 
Dakota  is  in  Bowman  County,  near  the  southern  boundary  on  the 
divide  east  of  the  Little  Missouri.  The  highest  place  in  Nebraska 
is  on  the  plains  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State,  where  an 
altitude  of  about  5,300  feet  is  attained." 


A  MUSEUM  OF  ACTION 

A  M  USEUM  in  which  the  public  is  invited  to  handle  and  oper- 
-^*-  ate  the  exhibits,  instead  of  being  forbidden  to  touch  them, 
is  something  of  a  novelty.  We  have  already  described  the  popular 
observatories,  to  be  found  in  some  German  cities.  A  further  ex- 
tension of    the  same    idea  is  the    popular    electrical  laboratory 


DKVICES    TO    ILLUSTRATE    THE    PHENOMENA    OF    INDUCTION. 

founded  in  Brussels  by  Dr.  Goldschmidt.  Here  the  visitor  may 
himself,  under  proper  restrictions,  perform  the  experiments  about 
which  he  reads  in  the  books  on  the  subject,  and  may  even  make 
apparatus  for  himself,  in  a  machine-shop  which  is  placed  at  his 
disposal.  We  translate  the  following  account  of  this  unique  insti- 
tution, contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris,  June  5)  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Gradenwitz.     Says  this  writer  : 

"  Dr.  R.  Goldschmidt,  an  engineer  and  scientist  of  distinction,  has 
founded  in  Brussels  an  electric  laboratory  of  an  absolutely  new 
type.  Convinced  of  the  inadequacy  of  books  and  of  oral  explana- 
tions to  popularize  effectively  the  elements  of  an  essentially  experi- 
mental science  like  electricity,  Dr.  Goldschmidt  has  attempted  to 
render  experimentation  accessible  to  all.  To  this  end.  he  has  estab- 
lished a  popular  laboratory  of  remarkably  simple  and  clear  arrange- 
ment, where  every  one — even  the  workingman — can  familiarize 
himself,  first  with  elementary  notions  and  then  with  more  complex 
problems. 

"  If  he  had  made  simply  a  sort  of  museum  of  electrical  discoveries 
and  inventions,  the  generous  founder  would  evidently  have  realized 
his  intention  but  insufficiently.  This  would  have  been  still  a  sort 
of  book — an  open  book  showing  to  visitors  all  its  pictures  at  once 
but  leaving  to  them  the  somewhat  difficult  work  of  assimilation. 

"What  it  would  be  interesting  to  show  would  be  not  science  fixt 
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EXPERIMENTAL  CASKS  IX  THE  BRUSSELS  ELECTRICAL  LABORATORY 


in  the  printed  page,  but  living  science— science  in  action.  So  Dr. 
Goldschmidt  has  made  an  attempt  to  initiate  the  visitor  into  the 
secret  of  experimentation  by  showing  him  at  the  same  time  the 
problem  and  its  solution.  It  was  necessary  for  this  to  classify  the 
experiments  so  as  to  make  them  all  comprehensible — a  somewhat 
difficult  thing.  It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  a  classi- 
fication that  was  logical,  the  experiments  being  graded  and  co- 
ordinated ;  it  was  then  necessarj  to  render  them  realizable  for  each 
person.  It  was  necessary  to  devise  and  construct  simple,  sure, 
and  strong  pieces  of  apparatus. 

"Starting  from  this  basis.  Dr.  Goldschmidt  has  installed,  on  the 
first  floor  of  his  popular  laboratory,  the  fundamental  experiments 
constituting  the  very  basis  of  modern  electrical  science  and  re- 
quiring only  relatively  simple  arrangements.  The  visitor  passes 
from  the  lodestone  to  the  properties  of  magnets  and  of  electro- 
magnets and  to  the  explanation  of  electric  motors;  from  the  fric- 
tion of  glass  or  wax  to  the  working  of  the  Wimshurst  machine  .  .  . 
and  then  to  discharges  in  different  media  i cathode  rays,  radium, 
etc.). 

"Each  apparatus  belonging  to  these  two  sections  is  isolated  in 
a  glass  case,  leaving  free  only  the  part  necessary  to  be  handled  in 
the  experiment.  It  was.  in  fact,  important  not  to  expose  uselessly 
any  part  of  the  apparatus,  which  is  often  delicate. 

"In  three  adjoining  spaces  are  gathered  respectively  the  instru- 
ments of  precision,  for  testing,  and  for  measurement,  whose  opera- 
tion requires  precise  knowledge  of  all  that  precedes — photometers. 
Wheatstone  bridges,  scales  of  measurement,  galvanometers,  watt- 
meters, etc.  In  the  center  of  the  building  are  installed  the  devices 
for  enabling  visitors  to  make  essential  measurements  relative  to 
motors  and  dynamos.  The  character  of  the>e 
two  sections  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
preceding  sections.  The  visitor  finds  himself 
here  in  a  laboratory  where  he  sees  measure- 
ments and  tests  carried  on  by  competent  per- 
sons attached  to  the  Office  of  Control  of  Elec- 
tric Installations,  whose  headquarters  are  in  the 
same  structure.  While  able  to  follow  and  un- 
derstand these,  he  is  generally  incapable  of 
carrying  them  out  personally.  If,  neverthe- 
less, a  sufficiently  trained  visitor  manifests  a 
desire  to  do  so.  he  is  permitted  to  handle  the 
apparatus  himself,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  expert. 

"This  series  of  apartments  is  completed  by  a 
lecture  hall,  behind  which  is  a  projection  ap- 
paratus that  throws  on  a  screen  automatically, 
following  the  simple  pressure  of  a  button,  a 
hundred  views  successively  of  scientific  interest. 

"A  hall  is  reserved  for  the  free  exhibition  of 
industrial  products  ;  four  small  laboratories  may 
also  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  specialists, 
for  personal  research. 

"In  a  library  containing  the  principal  scien- 
tific books,  periodicals,  and  bibliographic  aids, 
the  visitor  will  have  opportunity  to  round  out, 
by  reading  up  on  theory,  the  practical  knowl- 
edge that    he   has  acquired  in  the  laboratory. 


Finally,  a  mechanical  workshop  of  precision  will  give  him  ex- 
perience in  the  construction  of  electrical  apparatus. 

"This  work,  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  five  years,  has  not  yet 
assumed  its  final  form,  but  so  far  the  plan  initiated  by  Dr.  Gold- 
schmidt would  appear  worthy  of  the  most  lively  interest.  It  is  an 
idea  that  may  prove  most  fertile  and  we  can  hardly  give  it  too 
much  attention." — Translation  made  for 'The  Literary  Digest, 


A  NEW   ROTARY    FURNACE 

**HE  following  description  of  the  Rockwell  rotary  furnace,  a 
*•       new  and  improved  device  for  reheating  or  tempering  metallic 
objects  or  pieces,  is  translated  from    an  article  contributed  by 
Jacques  Boyer  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  June  12).     Says  this  writer: 

"To  assure  the  uniform  heating  of  the  materials  that  he  fabri- 
cates, constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  the  metal- 
lurgist. On  his  success  depends,  in  particular,  the  good  or  bad 
effect  of  the  'tempering  '  process  which  has  for  its  object  to  destroy 
by  reheating,  followed  ordinarily  by  a  slow  cooling,  the  rupture  of 
molecular  equilibrium  provoked  in  the  metallic  mass  by  some  kind 
of  mechanical  treatment.  Any  metal  that  has  undergone  wire- 
drawing, beating  to  a  thin  plate,  shearing,  or  strain  exceeding  its 
elastic  limit,  requires  such  tempering. 

"Many  other  operations  executed  on  pieces  of  metal  also  call 
for  uniformity  of  heating.  If  they  are  of  copper,  for  instance,  the 
machinery  charged  with  piercing  or  cutting  them  will  work  more 
easily  and  more  regularly.      If  the  process  is  that  of  stamping 


ROCKWELL    ROTARY    HELICOIDAL    INTERIOR-HEATING     FURNACE. 
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malleable  metal  plates,   the  presses  will  turn  out    objects  much 
-non-  clearly  marked. 

"  In  tiie  same  way  the  temper  of  steel  varies  not  only  with  its 
content  of  carbon  and  with  the  nature  of  the  bath,  but  also  with 
the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  metal  and  the  refrigerant 
liquid.      Thus  temper  made  in  boiling  water  hardens  steel  less 


"When  the  moon  is  in  its  first  quarter  the  dark  portion  of  it  is 
often  faintly  visible.  The  bright  quarter  is,  of  course,  illuminated 
by  direct  sunlight,  but  the  remainder  is  only  seen  by  virtue  of  the 
faint  light  reflected  from  the  earth.  This  faintly  illuminated  por- 
tion has  been  successfully  photographed  by  M.  Quenisset  at  the 
Kuvisy  Observatory,  and  it  appears  likely  that  the  results  will 
present  many  points  of  interest  to  astronomers. 
The  light  received  from  the  earth  naturally  falls  al 
adifferent  anglefrom  that  at  which  light  is  received 
from  the  sun  ;  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
a  slightly  different  effect  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
irregularities  of  the  moon's  surface." 
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ROCKWELL  FURNACE. 

Section  to  show  interior  mechanism. 

than  in  cold  water,  and  mercury  gives  a  harder  temper  than  either 
water  or  oil 

"  Hitherto,  reheating  and  tempering  has  been  done  in  revolving 
cylinders  heated  from  the  exterior.  These  cylinders,  which  are 
generally  of  cast-iron,  are  not  very  durable,  and  besides,  they  can 
not  communicate  heat  to  the  material  as  economically  as  with  direct 
application.  The  rotary  helicoidal  furnace  with  central  heating, 
invented  by  Mr.  Rockwell,  has  incontestable  advantages  over  its 
predecessors 

"As  the  elevation  shows,  the  fire-box  is  formed  of  a  steel  cylinder 
covered  with  spirally  arranged  tiles.  .  .  .  The  speed  of  rotation 
varies  from  one  to  three  turns  per  minute.  The  time  that  it  takes 
objects  to  pass  through  the  furnace  is  three  to  six  minutes. 

"Coal,  coke,  oil,  or  gas  is  used  indifferently  as  a  combustible 
and  is  introduced  or  injected  in  a  direction  opposed  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  metallic  objects  ;  it  is  arranged  to  burn  the  fuel  com- 
pletely and  the  gaseous  products  of  combustion  escape  by  the  same 
opening  by  which  the  pieces  enter. 

"  The  time  of  passage  and  the  temperature  are  regulated  for  each 
kind  of  object.  These  pursue  their  route  through  the  convolutions 
of  the  furnace,  a  distance  of  about  47  feet,  exposing  their  entire 
surfaces  to  the  direct  action  of  the  heat  and  reaching  their  highest 
temperature  at  the  point  of  discharge. 

"This  manner  of  proceeding  is  especially  perfect  in  the  harden- 
ing of  steel.  Thus,  in  the  examination  of  15,732  pieces  of  steel 
that  had  passed  through  the  Rockwell  furnace  and  had  then  been 
tempered  in  an  oil  bath,  only  two  imperfect  pieces  were  found ; 
and  the  trouble  in  these  cases  was  due  to  bubbles  in  the  mass  and 
was  not  imputable  to  the  heating 

"  Among  other  advantages,  this  disposition  prevents  the  super- 
ficial oxidation  of  the  metal  and  realizes  a  serious  economy  of 
time,  because  the  material  heats  gradually,  without  overheating, 
and  is  discharged  precisely  at  the  moment  when  it  reaches  its 
maximum  of  temperature. 

"When  the  furnace  is  used  for  tempering,  a  cooling-basin  and  a 
carrier  are  installed  under  the  discharge-tube,  so  that  after  their 
immersion  the  pieces  are  taken  automatically  from  the  bath  and 
discharged  into  a  tray.  .  .  .  Finally,  the  Rockwell  furnace  needs 
no  chimney  and  is  very  durable.  Only  a  hood  is  necessary  to  lead 
the  gases  away  from  the  oil-bath  and  from  the  objects  that  might 
be  injured  by  them." —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary 
Digi 


KILLING  WEEDS  BY  SPRAYING 

PEVERAL  years  ago  we  described  in  this  de- 
^  partment  experiments  in  the  destruction  of 
weeds  by  chemical  sprays.  The  success  of  such  a 
method  depends,  of  course,  on  the  selection  of 
a  poison  that  will  kill  the  weeds,  or  most  of  them, 
without  affecting  the  crop.  That  it  is  possible,  in 
most  instances,  to  make  such  a  selection  and  that 
the  method  has  reached  a  commercial  stage,  we 
are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Irrigation  Age.  We 
quote  him  in  part  as  follows  : 

"  Fifteen  years  ago  had  you  told  the  average- 
farmer  that  by  going  over  his  grain-fields  with  a 
spraying-machine  he  could  eliminate  practically  every  weed  with 
which  they  were  infested  and  leave  the  growing  grain  benefited 
and  unhurt,  he  probably  would  have  told  you  what  he  thought  of 
you,  and  had  you  persisted,  he  might  have  used  bodily  effort  to 
enforce  his  opinion. 

"  but  this  very  day  that  same  farmer  is  probably  sitting  placidly 
on  the  seat  of  a  modern  traction  sprayer,  giving  his  cereal  fields  a 
thorough  drenching  of  weed-killing  substance  that  causes  the 
weeds  to  turn  black  and  then  wither  away — but  leaving  the  grain 
unscathed. 

"How  did  this  transition  come  about?  Like  all  great  discov- 
eries-very simply. 

"  In  1896,  Prof.  H.  L.  Bolley,  of  the  North  Dakota  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  decided  to  make  a  definite 
effort  to  test  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  kill  young  weeds. 


STUDY  OF  THE  MOON  BY  EARTH-SHINE— The  effect  of 
earth-shine  upon  the  moon  is  a  familiar  one  to  many  people,  tho 
.  robably  few  of  them  know  the  cause  of  the  effect,  says  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  May  15).     We  read  further: 


SPRAY    PUMP    FOR    KILLING    WEEDS. 

especially  young  mustard  pants,  in  growing  wheat,  by  means  of 
chemicals  sprayed  over  the  weeds  and  grain,  without  killing  them 
both  in  so  doing.  He  had  long  considered  such  a  proposition  as 
very  feasible,  but  of  course  required  some  time  to  get  what  he 
considered  the  proper  proportions  of  spraying  mixture  before 
making  the  first  trial.  However,  he  made  the  attempt  in  [896 
with  solutions  of  copper  sulfate  and  mercuric  bichlorid  and  met 
with  surprizingly  successful  results,  plainly  demonstrating  that 
he  was  upon  the  right  track.  So  to  our  own  United  States  belongs 
the  credit  for  this  discovery,  altho  French  investigators  were 
working  along  the  same  lines  at  nearly  the  same  time.     In  1897-98 
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other  exhaustive  experiments  were  undertaken,  and  very  shortly 

it  was  firmly  established  that  such  work  could  he  practised  with 
a  high  degree  of  success  by  any  tanner.  Since  that  time,  experi- 
ments have  been  steadily  pursued  along  this  line  and  the  fact  re- 
mains that  certain  weeds  can  be  entirely  eliminated  without  de- 
struction to  the  grain  growing  beside  them." 

Success,  we  are  told,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  leaves  oJ  nearly  all 
farm  weeds  are  broad,  rough,  and  soft,  while  the  grain  plant  is 
slender  with  a  smaller  and  smoother  surface.  When  the  liquid  is 
sprayed  from  the  machine,  the  broad  and  porous  leaves  of  the 
weed  catch  and  absorb  enough  of  the  chemical  to  kill  it,  while 
from  the  slender  grain  the  liquid  runs  off  without  doing  any  dam- 
age After  spraying,  the  tops  of  grain  and  weeds  alike  turn  black. 
but  in  two  or  three  days  the  former  regain  their  color  and  strength, 
while  the  weeds  wither  and  die.     To  quote  further  : 

"Sulfate  of  iron  has  largely  succeeded  copper  sulfate  because 
of  the  cheapness  of  the  former,  and  many  tons  of  it  are  now  being 
used  in  this  antiweed  campaign.  The  spraying  should  be  done 
when  both  the  grain  and  the  weeds  are  young,  about  the  time  t he- 
grain  is  four  to  eight  inches  high,  alt  ho  some  later  experiments 
by  Professor  Bolley  indicate  that  the  work  can  be  carried  on  when 
the  grain  is  older.  The  more  rapid  the  growth  of  the  weed,  the 
more  susceptible  it  is  to  the  effect  of  the  spraying  mixture,  and 
the  more  thoroughly  the  work  can  be  done. 

"There  are,  of  course,  some  weeds  that  can  not  be  affected  with- 
out injury  to  the  grain,  but  the  most  prevalent  of  the  'vagrant' 
weeds,  such  as  false  flax,  wormseed-mustard,  tumbling-mustard, 
common  wild  mustard,  shepherd 's-purse,  peppergrass,  ball  mus- 
tard, corn-cockle,  duckweed,  dandelion.  Canada  thistle,  bindweed, 
plantain,  rough  pigweed,  kinghead,  Red  River  weed,  ragweed, 
and  cocklebur,  can  all  be  controlled,  and  in  nearly  every  case  en- 
tirely eradicated,  by  careful  and  systematic  spraying." 

Where  the  field  is  large  and  the  weeds  grow  thickly  over  it.  a 
traction  sprayer  with  enough  pressure  to  throw  a  fine,  powerful 
mist  through  Bordeaux  nozles  should  be  used,  the  writer  tells  us: 
but  where  the  weeds  grow  in  patches,  a  small  cart  sprayer,  like 
the  one  in  the  illustration,  gives  satisfactory  results.  Nearly  any 
spray-pump  manufacturer  can  furnish  what  is  needed.  We  read 
further : 

"The  same  principle  mentioned  before  in  this  article  can  be 
made  use  of  in  ridding  dandelions  from  our  lawns,  viz.,  by  using 
sulfate  of  iron  in  proportions  of  two  pounds  to  the  gallon  of  water. 

"There  is  nothing  miraculous  at  all  in  this  method  of  weed- 
eradication.  It  is  simply  an  application  of  common  sense,  and 
after  we  give  it  a  little  sober  investigation,  we  wonder  why  it 
wasn't  thought  of  before — 'It  seems  so  simple' — which  expression, 
by  the  way.  is  practically  the  same  one  we  always  use  after 
another's  mind  has  brought  forth  some  new  development  for  the 
benefit  of  the  human  race. 

"While,  of  course,  such  a  method  of  destroying  weeds  can  not 
replace  the  approved  methods  of  eradication  by  cultivation,  seed- 
cleaning,  crop  rotation,  manure  composting,  proper  pasturing,  and 
vigilant  hand  work,  still,  the  writer  feels  safe  in  asserting  that  the 


financial  gain  to  the  country  at  large  from  this  discovery  will  be 
greater  than  that  afforded  by  any  other  single  scientific  investiga- 
tion applied  to  the  process  of  agriculture." 


THE  LARGEST  LOCOMOTIVES— Two  machines  that  hold  this 
title  for  the  moment  were  recently  built  in  Philadelphia  by  the 
Baldwin  Locomotive  Works  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad. 
They  are  oil-fired,  articulated  compounds  with  two  sets  of  cylin- 
ders, each  of  30-inch  stroke,  and  two  sets  of  driving-wheels.  The 
total  weight  of  engine  and  ten  der  is  266  tons.  Says  Tlie  Railway 
Magazine  (  London,  July)  : 

"These  mammoth  locomotives  are  intended  for  service  on  the 
Sacramento  division  between  Roseville  and  Trukee,  where  the 
maximum  gradient  is  1  in  45,  and  the  rating  1.212  tons  of  cars  and 
lading. 

" This  locomotive  embodies  in  its  design  many  details  of  inter- 
est.  The  cylinder  and  steam-chest  heads  are  of  cast  steel,  the  low- 
pressure  lie ids  being  dished  and  strongly  ribbed.  The  low-pres- 
sure pistons  are  also  dished.  The  links  for  the  low-pressure  valve 
gear  are  placed  outside  the  second  pair  of  driving-wheels,  and  are 
supported  by  cast-steel  bearers.  The  locomotive  is  readily  sep- 
arable into  two  portions,  as  the  joint  in  the  boiler  is  but  a  short 
distance  ahead  of  the  articulated  frame  connection,  and  all  pipes 
which  pass  the  joint  are  provided  with  unions." 


SPACE  BETWEEN  CAR-TRACKS— Should  street-car  tracks  on 
a  double-track  line  be  spaced  far  enough  apart  to  permit  a  man  to 
stand  between  the  tracks  with  cars  passing  on  either  side,  or  should 
the  tracks  be  close  together,  leaving  only  necessary  clearance  be- 
tween the  cars  ?  This  question  is  asked  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
Engineering  News  (New  York,  July  8)  who  proceeds  to  discuss 
the  matter  as  follows  : 

"There  is  no  uniformity  of  practise  in  this  matter.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  there  is  ample  space  to  stand  between  the 
tracks,  while  in  Chicago  there  is  with  the  widest  cars  in  use  only 
Sy2  inches  clearance  between  them.  Several  fatal  accidents  to 
people  caught  between  two  passing  cars  have  brought  the  width 
of  the  'death  zone,'  as  the  newspapers  have  dubbed  it,  into  gen- 
eral notice.  There  are,  of  course,  good  reasons  for  keeping  down 
the  width  between  the  car-tracks,  since  that  space  is  little  used  by 
traffic  on  any  line  where  cars  run  frequently;  but  to  reduce  this 
space  below  the  width  necessary  to  permit  a  man  to  stand  safely 
with  cars  passing  on  either  side  appears  likely  to  cause  not  only 
deaths  to  pedestrians,  but  injuries  to  passengers  who  may  carelessly 
allow  arms  or  feet  to  project  from  the  inner  side  of  the  car,  par- 
ticularly in  summer,  when  open  cars  are  run.  The  outcome  of  the 
current  public  discussion  in  Chicago  will  apparently  be  the  spread- 
ing of  track  centers  on  the  reconstruction  work  now  in  progress. 
Present  ordinances  permit  tracks  to  be  spaced  9  feet  %l/2  inches, 
center  to  center.  By  increasing  this  to  10  feet  2  inches  and  re- 
ducing the  width  of  cars  by  3  inches,  a  clear  space  of  20  inches 
between  tracks  can  be  secured.  This  will  not  be  sufficiently  wide 
to  encourage  wearers  of  1909  millinery  to  stand  between  passing 
cars,  but  is  wide  enough  to  permit  one  caught  between  the  tracks 
with  cars  passing  on  both  sides  to  escape  without  bodily  injury." 
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TALES  OF  ADANA 

SL'CH  wholesale  murders  as  recently  occurred  in  Adana  will  go 
on  until  there  is  not  a  Christian  left  alive  in  all  Asia  Minor 
unless  the  European  governments  insist  upon  punishment  of  the 
Turkish  perpetrators.  So  says  a  special  correspondent  of  the 
London  Graphic,  Mr.  J.  L.  C.  Booth,  who  writes  dispassionately 
his  account  of  the  hideous  crimes  happening  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  change  of  governments  in  Constantinople.  The  political 
aspects  of  the  outbreak  have  been  treated  by  us  in  several  earlier 
articles,  but  detailed  accounts  of  the  fearful  happenings  in  the 
stricken  city  have  only  in  the  past  week  or  two  been  published. 
A  Commission  of  Inquiry  has  been  sent  out  from  Constantinople 
to  investigate  the  massacres,  and  the  fate  of  these  Anatolian 
provinces  seems  to  lie  in  their  hands.  If  their  work  is  honest, 
says  Mr.  Booth,  "their  report  will  leave  the  court-martial  no  choice 
but  to  punish  the  real  culprits,  certain  well-known  Turks."  But 
"if  the  Commission  make  a  half-hearted  report,  the  real  scoundrels 
will  escape,  the  small  fry  will  be  hanged  as  a  blind,  and  every 
Christian  in  the  country  will  make  his  best  effort  to  get  out  of  it, 
knowing  well  that  another  massacre  will  occur  whenever  the  spirit 
moves  his  enemies."  The  outbreak  began  in  the  Armenian  bazaar 
on  April  14.  and  on  the  pretense  that  an  Armenian  revolt  was  in 
progress  the  Redifs  or  reserves  were  called  out.  Says  the  writer 
in  The  Graphic: 

'"These,  as  villainous  a  crew  as  could  well  be  found,  had  arms 


From  "  Tbe  Graphic,"  Lc-Ddon. 


TURKISH  DISCRIMINATION  AT  ADANA. 

The  Armenian  house  next  the  mosque  was  fired  by  the  Turks,  but  when  the  flames 
the  crowd  promptly  saved  the  sacred  edifice. 

and  ammunition  served  out  to  them,  and  immediately  joined  in  the 
slaughter,  and  all  the  worst  of  the  subsequent  killing,  looting,  and 
house-burning  was  done  by  them.  The  Vali,  or  Civil  Governor, 
was  old,  weak,  and  a  coward.  Gibbons  and  Lawson  Chambers, 
two  American  missionaries  who  were  with  him  for  the  first  two 
days  in  the  Konak,  are  witnesses  that  he  made  no  effort  to  stop 
the  affair.  Three  Armenians  were  cut  down  before  his  eyes  in  his 
own  room,  and  all  he  could  do  was  to  hide  behind  Gibbons,  para- 
lyzed by  fear." 

The  Armenians,  says  Mr.  booth,  did  not  take  their  punishment 
"  lying  down."     We  read  : 

"Their  quarter  of  the  town  was  so  well  defended  that  the  mob, 
mad  as  they  were  with  lust  for  blood,  would  not  venture  into  it. 
Houses  on  the  outskirts  were  besieged  by  thousands  of  men  and 
held  by  half  a  dozen  :  in  fact,  the  courage  of  these  hordes  of  Mos- 


lem savages  was  only  equal  to  butchering  women  and  children  and 
unarmed  men.  I  saw  a  Greek  house  which  was  held  for  eight 
hours  by  one  Armenian  with  a  shot-gun  against  hundreds  of  Turks 
firing  from  the  surrounding  houses  and  the  minaret  of  a  mosque. 
At  last  his  cartridges  gave  out,  but  not  for  two  hours  after  that 
did  the  mob  pluck  up  courage  to  rush  the  house.  Most  of  the 
1,500  Christians  killed  in  the  town  in  this  first  affair,  and  practi- 
cally all  the  600  Turks,  were  shot  in  the  streets." 

A  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Chambers,  head  of  the  American  mission, 
who  encountered  "a  mob  of  raving  cut-throats  around  his  school 
which  was  full  of  Armenian  girls."  He  tried  to  pacify  their  lust 
for  blood  and  answer  their  cry  :  "  Blood  for  blood  !  The  Chris- 
tians have  killed  one  of  our  people.  They  must  die  !"  This  refer- 
ence was  to  the  affray  that  the  first  massacre  began  with,  when  an 
encounter  between  an  Armenian  and  three  Turks  resulted  in  the 
death  of  one  of  the  latter.     Mr.  Booth  writes  : 

"The  missionary  quietly  took  up  the  logical  side  of  it.  'Blood 
for  blood,  you  say  ?  But  you  have  already  shed  more  of  their 
blood  than  they  of  yours.  Be  satisfied,  and  stop  your  work.  Go 
to  your  homes.'  An  old  Turk,  acting  as  spokesman,  promised 
that  the  school  should  not  be  attacked,  but  would  not  answer  for 
any  other  house.  With  that  Mr.  Chambers  immediately  called 
his  people  out  of  a  neighboring  house  and  sent  them  to  the  school. 
After  the  women  had  passed  over  untouched,  an  Armenian  preacher 
came  out,  and  the  mob  fell  upon  him.  Mr.  Chambers  put  his  arm 
round  the  Armenian,  and  did  his  best  to  protect  him,  but  the  man 
was  stabbed  with  a  sword,  cut  down,  and  shot,  all  in  an  instant, 
and  slipt  from  the  missionary's  grasp  to  the  ground.  The  mob 
kept  their  promise  and  did  not  touch  the  school." 

The   second    massacre    broke    out    on    Sunday 

night,  April  25,  and,  says  Mr.  Booth: 

"This  time  the  Armenian  quarter  was  rushed, 
and,  as  the  inhabitants  had  had  their  arms  taken 
away,  there  was  no  resistance.  Troops  of  men 
with  kerosene-tins  smashed  in  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  poured  the  oil  over  everything  and  set  it 
alight.  Most  of  the  people  killed  in  this  affair 
were  burned  alive.  No  escape  was  allowed  from 
the  blazing  buildings,  for  soldiers  stood  by  and 
shot  every  one  who  attempted  to  get  out.  Many 
threw  themselves  from  balconies  and  upper  win- 
dows, and  those  who  were  not  killed  by  the  fall 
were  shot  or  bayoneted.  One  house  in  the  Yeni 
Mahallah,  west  of  the  town,  had  barred  windows. 
The  Arab  soldiers  set  it  on  fire,  blocked  up  the 
door,  and  burned  115  people  to  death,  mostly 
children.  The  corpses  were  counted  by  the  author- 
ities. The  Armenian  Church  was  in  danger  from 
the  burning  school  next  to  it,  but  600  of  the  refu- 
gees in  it  were  saved  by  a  French  Jesuit  Father 
and  a  young  Turkish  officer,  Ali  Rouhi  Effendi, 
who  made  their  way  through  the  blazing  streets 
and  the  shooting,  pushed  aside  the  soldiers  who 
began  to  spread  were  blocking  the  door,  and  took  the  rescued  people 
to  the  French  school,  from  which  they  were  again 
rescued  shortly  afterward  by  Major  Doughty- 
Wylie  [British  Vice-Consul  at  Mersina]  during  his  tour  of  the 
town,  when  that  building,  in  its  turn,  was  set  on  tire. 

"  Any  one  who  ventured  into  the  streets  was  in  the  greatest 
clanger,  not  only  from  blades  and  bullets,  but  from  the  falling 
masonry  and  red-hot  iron  bars — the  framework  of  the  houses — 
which  buckled  and  fell  across  the  street  as  the  heat  caught  them. 
Nearly  all  the  houses  had  timbers  built  into  the  walls  lengthways, 
so  that  when  these  burned  through  the  walls  collapsed.  In  no 
single  house  is  there  an  upper  room  left,  and  in  very  few  so  much 
as  a  partition  wall.  They  are  mostly  four  ruined  walls  enclosing 
a  pile  of  rubbish.  Never  was  burning-out  so  thoroughly  done, 
and  the  thousands  of  blackened  kerosene-tins  show  that  almost 
every  house  was  separately  fired.  From  the  high  roof  of  the 
American  mission  they  watched  the  fires  die  down  wherever  a 
street  intervened,  only  to  spring  up  again  on  the  other  side  in  the 
high,  tell-tale  flames  of  the  kerosene. 
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In  this  house  115  women  and  children  were  roasted  alive.  The  Armenian  church  which  was  wrecked  and  dismantled.     Six  hundred 

people  who  had  taken  refuge  here  narrowly  escaped. 

SCENES    OF    DESTRUCTION    AT    ADANA. 

"Some  of  these  watchers  saw  the  tire  threatening  the  American  of  Christian  manhood.  It  is  cheerfully  admitted  that  the  present 
school,  and,  mindful  of  the  probable  fate  of  the  hundreds  of  girls  efficient  and  aggressive  work  of  the  Association  would  be  impos- 
inside  if  they  had  to  be  turned  into  the  street,  three  missionaries  sible  without  the  generous  support  of  business  men.  But  the 
climbed  to  the  roof  of  a  burning  Turkish  house  and  obtained  the  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  Association  buildings  is  an  evidence 
promise  of  some  Redif  soldiers  not  to  shoot  at  them  while  they  that  these  business  men,  regardless  of  their  personal  religious  be- 
put  out  the  fire.  It  was  then  that  these  treacherous  brutes  shot  liefs,  have  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
down  Rogers  and  Mauser,  and  Trowbridge  barely  escaped.  This  tian'Association  as  an  agency  for  the  making  of  manhood,  and  most 
is.  I  believe,  the  only  instance  of  a  Turk's  house  having  been  of  these  gifts  are  an  evidence  that  business  men  appreciate  the  sta- 
damaged  by  the  fire.  Examples  of  the  ease  with  which  it  could  bility  afforded  by  the  Christian  basis  and  purpose  of  the  organiza- 
be  put  out  are  to  be  seen  all  over  the  town,  where  single  Moslem,  tion.  If  this  'dilemma'  were  apparent  anywhere,  it  would  certainly 
Greek,  or  European  houses  stand  unharmed  among  the  black  ruins  show  itself  in  the  Railroad  Department,  where  a  large  proportion 
of  Armenian  dwellings  that  touch  their  very  walls.  of  the  money  (now  some  half-million  dollars  annually)  for  build- 

"They  burnt  Christians  like  vermin.  They  burnt  a  hospital  ings,  equipment,  and  maintenance  has,  from  the  outset,  been  pro- 
full  of  sick  and  wounded.  They  caught  people  anil  threw  them  vided  by  the  corporations.  But  any  fair-minded  observer  will 
on  to  the  flames,  even  the  children."  agree  that  the  expression  of  religious   work  in  this  department, 

'  and  the  Industrial  Department  as  well,  has  been  absolutely  un- 

trammeled   and    uninfluenced    by    the  corporations.      This    was 

DENYING     THE     DILEMMA  specially  manifest  at  the  recent  Railroad  Association  Conference 

Tut-  ai  ■  1  ia  \r  »»  /■*  a  j  j  -..i  ..i  «j-i  ..  in  St.  Louis,  where  nearly  every  theme  was  definitely  related  to 
HLofficialsof  the  \  .  M.  C.  A.  do  not  admit  that  the  dilemma  .  .  ,',.,  ,  .,  }  ,  J  ,  ,  T  ,  *  ,. 
the  spiritual  life  of  railroad  men,  and  where  Judge  Spencer,  Mr. 
that  confronts  them  involves  an  accepted  loss  of  spiritual  MarHng,  and  other  Association  representatives,  before  many  rail- 
power  as  a  condition  of  continued  existence.  Such  was  the  sub-  road  officials,  made  uncompromising  declarations  of  the  spiritual 
stance  of  the  charge  made  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Chicago  ///-  purpose  of  the  entire  railroad  work." 

tenor  and  quoted  by  us  on  July  ,0.  The  Association  has  received  The  «conclusive  proof  "  that  the  editor  of  The  Interior  is  mis- 
many  such  warnings,  says  Mr.  Clarence  J.  Hicks,  associate  general  taken  in  his  assertions  and  the  answer  to  his  leading  question,  Mr. 
secretary  of  the  International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Hicks  points  outj  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  tabulated  facts 
Associations,  "  but  this  is  probably  the  first  statement  made  by  one  showlng  the  growth  of  « the  definitely  religious  work  "  of  the  North 
of  its  friends  which  can  fairly  be  construed  as  a  charge  that  the  American  city,  town,  and  railroad  Associations,  during  the  period 
Association  is  deliberately  shaping  its  work  to  meet  the  demands  when  their  buildings  and  members  have  multiplied  most  rapidly : 

of  its  non-evangelical  supporters."     The  secretary  in  answering 

,         ,              _              ,            .                                     ,        ,           r  '  I.   Items  of  General  Growth  in  Association  Members.  Property, 

the  charge  first  reduces  its  statement  to  the  three  following  propo-  VND  expenses 

sitions  which  we  reproduce  to  save  our  readers  turning  back  to  the  year  ending  year  ending  per  cent. 

parlipr  icciip  •  JAN.,   1900        may,  1908         of  GAIN 

camel  i^uc .  (     Associations 1,379              1,939           40 

"  (1)  The  growing  social,  educational,  and  physical  activities  of  2  Members 5=5.472         446,032          74 

the  Association  are  an  evidence  of  the  influence  of  money  in  di-  3'  Buildings 359               630           78 

,.            ...             .             ..,..,  4-\  alue $21, 620, 230   $47,098,3 11           117 

verting  the  Association  from  its  original  spiritual    purpose.  (2)  s-  Current  Expenses $2,620,241    $6,, 82,926         136 

This  broad  work  can  not  honestly  be  built  upon  the  evangelical 

basis.      (3)    Hence  the  dilemma  whether  (a)  to  return  to  the  original  IL  Growth   in   Some   of  the  Spe.ific   Religious  Work  Features 

purpose  and  work  (presumably  dropping  all  activities  except  those  '■   Laymen  on  Religious  Work   Committees        3.943            T5.244          286 

definitely  spiritual)  or  (/;)  abandon  the  evangelical  test  and  con-  2.  Spent  for  Local  Religious  Work $35,174      $222,324        530 

tinue  on  some  broader  basis  the  present  lines  of  Association  work."  3'  **ible  °f,sf '  V."  ',','  i 8°7            -'380        3l8 

4.   Boys  and  Men  Enrolled 8,626  57,078  561 

The  charge  is  a  startling  one.  he  says  in  Association  Men  (New  5-  Total  Attendance  at  Bible  Classes 134.467        777,842         478 

\-      1       « .  .v    a       j            •              -.    1          r           ,1         j..          r          ,■    •  6.   Attendance  at  Shop  Meetings  and  Bible 

1  ork,  August),     and  coming  as  it  does  from  the  editor  of  a  religious  r-, 

0  Classes 76,000         983,075       1.192 

paper,  it  should  be  candidly  considered  by  every  Association  man."  7.  Attendance  at  all  Religious  Meetings  and 

Mr    Hicks  believes  that  "such  consideration  will  lead  to  the  con-  BibleClasses 1, 718,000     4.906,395         184 

.....                                                                                ,  ,  8.   Profest  Conversions 4.48^            19,706          339 

elusion  that  these  statements  are  not  warranted  by  the  facts,  ex-  9   United  with  churches  as  Direct  Result  of 

cept  possibly  in  a  few  isolated  cases."     He  goes  on :  Association  Effort 1,322           4,251        223 

„  ~,                            „  10.   Money  Given  to  the  Foreign  Association 

1  he  present  all-round  work  of  the  Association  is  rather  an  evi-  Work $33,030      $l68,7i3        44o 

dence  of   the  Christian  statesmanship  of  evangelical  church-mem-  „„     TT.  ,         ,,,,,, 

Wc  ,.,!,«  ^OI.^,.»  *u„ )•*  (  _     t-i-           *i            •   1      j        ..•        1  Mr.  Hicks  adds  the  following  comments : 

Ders  who  deserve  the  credit  for  utilizing  the  social,  educational,  b 

and  physical  agencies,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  in  the  development  "In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  figures,  showing,  among  other 
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tilings,  that  while  the  number  of  buildings  has  increased  78  per 
cent,  and  the  current  expenses  136  per  cent.,  the  increase  in  Bible- 
class  enrolment  has  been  561  percent,  and  in  protest  conversions 
339  per  cent.  :  where  is  the  evidence  that  the  Association  is  be- 
coming 'predominantly  social,  and  only  incidentally  and  subordi- 
nately  spiritual."  or  that  its  'Religious  Department'  is  in  any 
danger  of  meriting  the  terms  'negligible  or  innocuous  '  ? 

"The  dilemma  the  Association  is  facing  is.  not  whether  it  must 
change  its  basis,  but  how  to  utilize  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  the  splendid  gifts  of  money  that  are  being  poured 
out  in  all  parts  of  North  America.  The  spiritual  results  are 
meager  enough  to  cause  humiliation,  but  let  us  admit  that  the 
blame  rests  squarely  upon  the  members  of  evangelical  churches, 
who,  from  the  beginning,  have  had  control  of  the  Association, 
rather  than  attempt  to  shift  this  responsibility  upon  our  generous 
supporters." 


RELIGION   IN  A  GREAT  SCHOOL 

A  SCHOOL  "not  afraid  of  being  religious"  is  the  description 
applied  to  Lawrenceville  Academy  in  New  Jersey.  There 
religious  principles  are  put  in  practise  in  the  daily  curriculum, 
and  "  it  is  known  that  they  openly  avow  Christ  and  his  teachings 
as  a  chief  agency  in  their  training."  An  account  of  this  school 
was  published  recently  in  Harper's  Weekly,  and  is  quoted  ap- 
provingly by  the  religious  journals.  The  following  citation  we 
take  from  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati) : 

"It  is  the  endeavor  of  Lawrenceville  to  develop  manly  boys,  but 
this  is  not  sought  by  the  mere  preaching  of  manliness.  Preach- 
ing alone  will  not  accomplish  the  desired  end,  and,  if  dwelt  upon 
too  persistently,  may  even  hinder  it.  Manliness  presupposes  some 
degree  of  maturity,  and  roots  itself  in  that  normal  boyishness 
which  must  precede  it.  It  comes  partly  by  a  wearing  process, 
partly  by  natural  evolution,  and  partly  by  such  judicious  training 
as  develops  a  sense  of  self-reliance,  responsibility,  and  the  etiquette 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  This  sixth  sense,  so  far  as  it  can  be  taught 
at  all,  is  taught  mainly  by  the  example  of  true  men  and  by  associ- 
ation with  other  boys  who  are  becoming  true  men.  Therefore 
Lawrenceville  is  careful  to  select  choice  men  for  teachers  and 
choice  boys  for  pupils.  Injurious  boys  are  not  retained.  Moral 
training,  it  need  not  be  said,  is  in  the  foreground.  The  Decalog 
has  not  been  reenacted  as  a  part  of  the  school  rules ;  it  is  taken 
for  granted  as  already  existing  and  as  a  part  of  the  true  habit  of 
human  nature.  Its  application  is  a  matter  considered  with  reason- 
ableness, patience,  and  sympathy,  as  at  once  difficult,  interesting, 
and  vital.  As  the  great  sanction  and  motive  of  a  moral  life,  the 
religion  of  Christ  is  given  its  supreme  place.  The  school  is  un- 
denominational, comprehensive,  and  tolerant.  No  boy's  particular 
sectarian  views  or  traditional  tenets  are  disturbed  ;  the  beliefs 
and  life  common  to  the  great  Christian  denominations  are  empha- 
sized as  the  unifying  essentials.  Jesus  is  reverently  proclaimed 
as  the  sufficient  Example.  Master,  and  Savior.  Brief  evening 
prayers  are  held  in  every  house.  Daily  morning  prayers  and  Sun- 
day services  are  conducted.  Distinguished  clergymen,  suitable  to 
boys,  supplement  the  preaching  of  the  head-master  and  other 
masters.  The  Bible  is  taught  weekly  throughout  the  course  of 
five  years.  The  school  acts  upon  the  belief  that  in  order  to  be- 
come the  best  type  of  father,  man,  or  citizen,  every  boy  should  be 
a  sincere  Christian.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  great  schools 
of  this  country  have  attained  distinction  because  of  the  impress 
upon  them  of  the  character  of  their  head.  In  Dr.  McPherson, 
known  throughout  the  country  by  reason  of  his  great  work  in  Chi- 
cago as  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Lawrenceville 
has  a  rare  leader.  The  knowledge  of  this  man  and  of  his  work, 
gained  by  close  association,  and  long  held  by  leading  men  in 
Church  and  State,  as  well  as  in  school  and  college  circles,  has 
served  to  strengthen  the  belief  that  the  highest  service  the  head  of 
a  secondary  institution  can  render  its  members  is  found  not  alone 
in  executive  power,  in  school  management,  or  in  great  erudition — 
nor  yet  in  magnetic  personal  influence — but  rather  in  an  unweary- 
ing patience  and  sympathy  with  young  life  and  a  daily  exemplifica- 
tion of  positive  Christian  character.  Such  an  influence  in  a  great 
school  must  tell  mightily  for  the  development  of  the  manliness  and 
intelligent  citizenship  so  desirable  in  its  graduates." 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY  RELIGION 

"*  HE  religion  of  the  twentieth  century  will  not  be  based  upon 
-*-  authority  nor  will  it  deal  in  promises  of  future  compensa- 
tions. This  is  the  gist  of  ex-President  Eliot's  utterances  upon  the 
subject  of  the  "new  religion" — the  religion  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. His  words  which  are  referred  to  as  prophetic  form  part  of 
an  address  delivered  before  the  concluding  session  for  this  year  of 
the  Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology.  As  reported  in  the 
daily  press  the  positive  element  of  his  address  describes  "what 
may  be  expected  as  the  coming  religion,  one  based  on  the  two 
great  commandments,  the  love  of  God  and  the  service  of  fellow 
men."  The  New  York  Tribune,  from  which  we  take  a  report, 
thinks  "it  is  not  out  of  place  to  say  that  President  Eliot  will  be  a 
leader  under  this  twentieth-century  faith."  Dr.  Eliot  began  by 
telling  what  the  new  religion  will  not  be  and  went  on  describing 
what  it  will  be.     Thus  : 

"You  have  been  studying  this  year  about  changed  views  of  re- 
ligion and  increased  knowledge,  new  ideas  of  God  as  seen  along 
many  lines :  you  have  learned  that  social  progress  has  been  modi- 
fied, and  that  energy  is  being  conserved.  .  .  . 

"The  new  religion  will  not  be  based  upon  authority,  either  spiri- 
tual or  temporal  ;  the  present  generation  is  ready  to  be  led,  but  not 
driven.  As  a  rule,  the  older  Christian  churches  have  relied  on 
authority. 

"  But  there  is  now  a  tendency  toward  liberty  and  progress,  and 
among  educated  men  this  feeling  is  irresistible.  In  the  new  re- 
ligion there  will  be  no  personification  of  natural  objects;  there 
will  be  no  deification  of  remarkable  human  beings,  and  the  faith 
will  not  be  racial  or  tribal.  The  new  religion  will  not  afford  safety 
primarily  to  the  individual ;  it  will  think  first  of  the  common  good 
and  will  not  teach  that  character  can  be  changed  quickly. 

"The  new  religion  will  not  think  of  God  as  a  large  and  glorified 
man  or  as  a  king  or  a  patriarch.  It  will  not  deal  chiefly  with  sor- 
row and  death,  but  with  joy  and  life.  It  will  believe  in  no  malig- 
nant powers,  and  it  will  attack  quickly  all  forms  of  evil." 

Considering  the  positive  elements  of  this  coming  religion  Dr. 
Eliot  asserts  that  "a  new  thought  of  God  will  be  its  characteristic." 
The  twentieth-century  religion,  he  says,  "accepts  literally  St. 
Paul's  statement :  'In  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.' 
This  new  religion  will  be  thoroughly  monotheistic."     Further : 

"God  will  be  so  immanent  that  no  intermediary  will  be  needed. 
For  every  man,  God  will  be  a  multiplication  of  infinities.  The 
humane  and  worthy  idea  of  God  then  will  be  the  central  thought 
of  the  new  religion.  This  religion  rejects  the  idea  that  man  is  an 
alien  or  a  fallen  being,  who  is  hopelessly  wicked.  It  finds  such 
beliefs  inconsistent  with  a  worthy  idea  of  God.  Man  has  always 
attributed  to  man  a  spirit  associated  with  but  independent  of  the 
body. 

"So  the  new  religion  will  take  account  of  all  righteous  persons 
—  it  will  be  a  religion  of  'all  saints  ' ;  it  will  reverence  the  teachers 
of  liberty  and  righteousness,  and  will  respect  all  great  and  lovely 
human  beings.  It  will  have  no  place  for  obscure  dogmas  or  mys- 
tery. It  will  comprehend  only  persons  of  good-will,  for,  after 
all,  they  alone  are  civilized. 

"  It  will  admit  no  sacraments,  except  natural,  hallowed  customs, 
and  it  will  deal  with  natural  interpretations  of  such  rites.  Its 
priests  will  strive  to  improve  social  and  industrial  conditions. 

"The  new  religion  will  laud  God's  love,  and  will  not  teach  con- 
demnation for  the  mass  of  mankind.  Based  on  the  two  great 
commandments  of  loving  God  and  one's  neighbor,  the  new  religion 
will  teach  that  lie  is  best  who  loves  best  and  serves  best,  and  the 
greatest  service  will  be  to  increase  the  stock  of  good-will.  One 
of  the  greatest  evils  to-day  is  that  people  work  with  hearts  full  of 
ill-will  to  the  work  and  the  employer. 

"  There  are  now  various  fraternal  bodies  which  to  many  persons 
take  the  place  of  a  church.  If  they  are  working  for  good  they  are 
helpful  factors.  Again,  different  bodies  of  people,  such  as  Spiri- 
tualists and  Christian  Scientists,  have  set  up  new  cults.  T.xre  are 
already  many  signs  of  extensive  cooperation  ;  democracy,  individu- 
alism, idealism,  a  tendency  to  welcome  the  new,  and  preventive 
medicine.  Finally,  I  believe  the  new  religion  will  make  Christ's 
revelation  seem  more  wonderful  than  ever  to  us." 
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A   LITERATURE  FOR  SICK  SOULS 

THE  confessions  ol  two  defaulters  before  sentence  in  England 
leads  Mr.  Chesterton  to  the  discovery  of  a  serious  lack  in 
what  might  be  termed  our  medicinal  literature.  Two  men  named 
Robert  and  King  united  under  tlie  personality  of  "  D.  S.  Winded  " 
Feet  m\  elaborate  robbery  of  a  London  bank.  Their  scheme 
succeeded,  but  they  were  later  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted. 
Both  men  wereyoung.  Their  crime,  says  Mr.  Chesterton,  "marks 
not  only  a  moral  but  an  intellectual  revolt,"  for  "both  men  made 
pleas  founded  on  certain  mod- 
ern thoughts  and  emotions,  of 
which  we  have  heard  very  much 
in  modern  plays,  novels,  and 
newspapers."  Mr.  Chesterton, 
writing  in  Tht  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News  (July  10).  elucidates  : 

"  Robert  appealed  to  the  pure 
sense  of  adventure ;  he  sug- 
gested that  he  had  acted  by  the 
same  impulse  which  moves  a 
certain  type  of  man,  politician 
or  pirate,  to  raid  an  empire  or 
seize  an  island  in  the  Pacific. 
He  was  an  adventurer  in  the 
noble  as  well  as  in  the  mean 
sense.  He  claimed,  in  effect,  to 
be  the  true  Imperialist,  the 
kind  of  man  who  has  made  our 
England  what  she  is.  Like 
many  who  make  the  same  claim, 
he  seems  to  have  been  of  ori- 
ental extraction,  and  to  have 
been  by  nature  nomadic  and 
impatient  of  all  rooted  respon- 
sibilities. When  a  little  gutter- 
boy,  who  is  really  hungry, 
steals  an  apple  and  admits  that 
he  has  been  reading  penny 
dreadfuls,  those  unlucky  forms 
of  literature  are  always  sternly 
denounced  by  the  magistrate 
and  keenly  persecuted  in  the 
press.  When  Robert,  who  was 
not  hungry,  stole  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  and  openly  ap- 
pealed to  the  romance  of  the 
modern  adventurer,  we  ought, 
in  order  to  be  consistent,  to  put 
it  to  the  account  of  the  more 
educated  works  which  have  in 
oar  time  flaunted  before  the 
imagination  of  the  middle 
classes  filibustering  and  the  poetry  of  mad  finance.  The  magis- 
trates ought  to  talk  sternly  about  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  and  Mr. 
Cutcliffe  Hyne.  If  a  penny  dreadful  leads  to  stealing  a  penny 
apple,  a  six-shilling  dreadful  is  just  as  likely  to  lead  to  stealing 
considerably  more  than  six  shillings. 

"Mr.  King  stands  as  the  opposite  type,  the  type  that  is  repre- 
sented by  our unadventurous  plays  and  novels  :  all  the  gray  novels 
about  gray  slums,  all  the  drab  novels  about  drab  suburbs,  all  the 
modern  attempt  to  make  art  out  of  the  mere  fact  of  monotony.  If 
books  of  the  Kipling  school  are  the  penny  dreadfuls  of  the  first 
type  of  criminal,  books  of  the  Gissing  school  are  the  penny  dread- 
fuls of  the  other  type.  For  this  man  complained  simply  that  he 
could  no  longer  tolerate  the  mere  grinding  dulness  of  his  duties  ; 
that  to  stand  shoveling  out  vast  sums  and  drawing  a  mean  salary 
had  been  too  much,  not  merely  for  his  conscience,  but  for  his 
nerves.  Something  in  his  soul  had  sna  >t.  We  have  had  both 
these  types  in  all  modern  books,  and  have  been  very  fond  of  them  : 
it  must  now  be  seen  how  we  like  them  in  real  life." 

I  hese  men  represent  the  two  types  whom  Mr.  Chesterton  thinks 
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we  have  to  fear — "the  adventurer  of  commerce  who  will  be  content 
with  nothing  except  adventures,  and  the  drudge  of  commerce,  who 
may  suddenly  rebel  against  his  drudgery."  There  is,  he  thinks, 
an  "approximate  cure"  for  such  sick  souls,  only  "it  has  been 
neglected  so  long  that  people  call  it  a  paradox."  The  "doctrine 
of  the  visible  divinity  in  daily  or  domestic  objects  .  .  .  is  the  only 
answer  to  the  otherwise  crushing  arguments  of  Mr.  King  and  Mr. 
Robert."     We  read  further: 

"Our  modern  mistake  has  been,  not  that  we  encouraged  the  ad- 
venturous poetry  that  inflamed  the  soul  of  Mr.  Robert,  but  that  we 

have  neglected  altogether  that 
religious  and  domestic  poetry 
which  might  have  lightened 
and  sweetened  the  task  ol  Mr. 
King.  .  .  .  Our  literature  has 
done  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  for  adventure  and  the 
adventurers;  it  has  filled  the 
soul  of  the  oriental  Mr.  Rob- 
ert to  the  brim.  But  it  has  done 
nothing  at  all  for  the  needs  of 
Mr.  King.  It  has  done  nothing 
for  piety,  for  the  sacredness  of 
simple  tasks  and  evident  obliga- 
tions. There  is  nothing  in  re- 
cent literature  to  make  any  one 
feel  that  sweeping  a  room  is 
tine,  as  in  George  Herbert,  01 
that  upon  every  pot  in  Jerusa- 
lem shall  be  written  'Holy  unto 
the  Lord.'  Only  a  strong  imag- 
ination, perhaps,  could  have  felt 
Mr.  King's  work  in  a  bank  as 
poetical.  Undoubtedly,  it  was 
poetical.  Had  his  fancy  been 
forcible  enough  he  might,  in 
the  act  of  shoveling  out  three 
golden  sovereigns,  have  thought 
how  one  might  mean  a  holiday 
in  high  mountains,  and  another 
an  engagement-ring,  and  anoth- 
er the  rescue  of  a  poor  man 
from  oppressive  rent.  Mr. 
King  might  have  handed  out 
money  with  magnanimous  ges- 
tures, as  if  his  hands  were  full 
of  flowers  or  wheat  or  great 
goblets  of  wine.  He  might  have 
felt  that  he  was  giving  men 
stars  and  sunsets,  gardens  and 
good  children.  But  that  he 
should  feel  all  this  (tho  it  is 
strictly  true)  is  a  too  severe  de- 
mand on  his  imagination  as  an 
individual.  Nothing  reminded 
him  of  that.  The  bank  did  not  look  at  all  like  that.  And  the 
books  that  he  read  at  home  could  not  help  him  ;  because  modern 
books  have  abandoned  the  idea  that  there  is  any  poetry  in  duty. 
It  is  useless  now  to  say  that  desks  are  dreary  and  trains  ugly  :  you 
have  created  a  society  in  which  millions  must  sit  at  desks  and 
travel  in  trains.  You  must  either  produce  a  literature  and  a  ritual 
which  can  regard  desks  and  trains  as  symbolic  like  plows  and  ships, 
or  you  must  be  prepared  for  the  emergence  of  a  new  artistic  class 
who  will  blow  up  trains  and  desks  with  dynamite." 


ANOTHER  WOMAN  "  HAMLET"— Miss  Marlowe,  who,  it  is 
announced,  will  next  season  play  Hamlet  to  the  King  ol  Mr.  E. 
H.  Sothern,  merely  follows  a  long  line  of  her  sister  players  in  as- 
suming this  role.  Col.  T.  Allston  Brown,  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  on  the  history  of  the  stage,  furnishes  us  through  the 
pages  of  The  Dramatic  Mirror  (New  York)  with  this  information  : 

"Mrs.  John  Barnes  essayed  the  role  at  the  Park  Theater.  New 
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York,  in  June.  1S19.  Her  daughter,  Mary  Sanford  Barnes  (who 
afterward  married  Ed  Conner),  shortly  afterward  played  it.  Mrs. 
Eliza  Shaw  (Mrs.  Tom  Hamblin)  played  it  at  the  Old  Bowery 
Theater  on  February  20,  1S40,  and  also  on  August  21  of  the  same 
year  and  many  times  afterward.  Among  the  many  women  who 
have  played  this  role  are  Charlotte  Cushman,  Melinda  Jones,  Mrs. 
John  Drew.  Nanny  Wallack,  Clara  Ellis,  Kate  Reignolds,  Louise 
Pomeroy.  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons,  Mrs.  Emma  Waller,  Mrs.  Nunns, 
Alice  Marriott.  Adele  Belgrade,  Charlotte  Crampton,  Winnetta 
Montague.  Mrs.  Brougham  Robertson,  Anna  Dickinson,  Rachel 
Denver  (right  name  Hinney).  Susan  Denin,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Conway, 
Sophie  Miles,  Viola  Whitcomb,  Eliza  Warren,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
Clara  Fisher,  and  others. 

"  To  go  further  back,  Mrs.  Bulkley  played  the  part  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  on  April  23,  1785,  and  Mrs.  Powell  at  Drury  Lane 
Theater,  London,  not 
long  afterward.  Sarah 
Siddons  was  among  the 
first  women  Hamlets  ; 
also  Mrs.  Glover  (1821 
and  Mrs.  Battersby  in 
1S22.  When  Mrs.  Clov- 
er played  the  part  it  is 
said  that  Edmund  Kean 
went  behind  the  scenes, 
and,  shaking  that  lady 
by  the  hands,  exclaimed, 
'Excellent!  Excellent!" 
Madame  Judith  played 
it  in  Paris. 

"  Anna  Dickinson 
played  Hamlet  in  pur- 
ple, under  the  idea,  evi- 
dently, that  when  the 
prince  refers  to  his  'inky 
cloak '  purple  ink  was 
meant,  as  it  was  a  fa- 
vorite writing-fluid  at 
the  time. 

"  For  the  coming  sea- 
son Julia  Marlowe  is  to  play  Hamlet  and  E.  H.  Sothern  the 
King.  It  is  not  the  first  time  this  lady  has  assumed  male  char- 
acters, as  her  debut  on  the  stage  was  as  Sir  Joseph  Porter  in 
'Pinafore.'  She  also  played  Charles  Hart  in  'Rogues  and 
Vagabonds,'  and  Prince  Hal  and  Rosalind,  January,  1898,  at 
the  Knickerbocker  Theater." 


I'he  Independent,"  New  York. 

MR.  FITCH'S  HOUSE  AT  GREENWICH,  CONN. 
"  A  country  place  saturated  with  the  atmosphere  of  Italy.' 


CLIPPING   NIETZSCHE'S  WINGS 

r  I  'HE  exotic  views  of  the  extreme  modern  school  of  thinkers 
-■-  are  again  attacked  in  a  book  that  recalls  Nordau's  "De- 
generation." Nietzsche,  however,  is  taken  as  the  enfant  terrible 
by  this  new  writer,  Carl  Becker,  who  instead  of  scattering  his  am- 
munition as  did  Nordau  by  trying  to  kill  too  many  literary  birds 
at  one  time,  concentrates  his  attack  upon  the  German  philosopher. 
Nietzsche  this  writer  sees  "towering  above  all  other  moderns  by 
the  striking  strangeness  and  boldness  of  his  views  and  the  origi- 
nality and  vigor  of  lvs  expression,  qualities  owing  to  which  his 
philosophy  is  gaining  ever-increasing  influence  upon  literature  and 
modern  thought  throughout  the  civilized  world.  In  this  Becker 
sees  great  danger  to  morality,  sanity,  and  the  well-being  of  society. 
He  therefore  proceeds  to  demolish  Nietzsche  in  a  volume  of  con- 
siderable size,  called  "The  Nietzsche  Cult:  A  Chapter  from  the 
History  of  the  Alienations  of  the  Human  Mind,"  aiming  hard  and 
sure  blows  at  the  shrine  at  which  so  many  have  worshiped  in  fear- 
some awe,  and  seeming  to  enjoy  hugely  the  sound  of  destruction 
as  one  after  another  the  sacred  vessels  fall  shattered  to  the  ground. 
This  is  what  Pecker  himself  says  : 

"The  devotees  and  admirers  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  regard  him 
as  a  'great,  original,  profound,  and  noble  thinker  and  philosopher, 
a  leader  of  men  destined  to  guide  humanity  to  a  higher  evolution.' 
If  brutal  doctrines  and  opinions;  if  grotesque,  comic  obscurity 
constitute  nobility  in  an  author  ;  if  crotchetiness  and  whimsicality. 


confusion  and  absurdity  and  pretentious  tomfoolery  can  be  called 
originality,  then,  to  be  sure,  Nietzsche  is  original,  noble,  and  pro- 
found. And  if  the  higher  evolution  of  humanity  is  equivalent  to 
setting  free  the  most  brutal,  the  most  reckless,  and  the  most  arro- 
gant instincts  of  selfishness  in  man,  then  there  is  no  doubt  he  is  a 
'leader  of  men  destined  to  guide  humanity  to  a  higher  evolution.1 
"The  pretended  depth  of  the  so-called  Nietzsche  philosophy  and 
the  ludicrously  obscure  and  arrogant  tone  in  which  he  voices  the 
ideas  and  doctrines  of  this  'philosophy  '  and  sets  himself  up  as  a 
'supreme  exception  '  and  'superman,'  impress  his  admirers.  They 
'divine  '  and  read  into  the  raging  torrent  of  Nietzsche's  verbosity 
a  deep  significance.  Most  of  the  tangible  thoughts  and  teachings 
to  be  gathered  from  the  desert  of  verbiage  in  Nietzsche's  mature 
works,  proclaim  the  philosopher's  ridiculous  megalomania  and 
moral  insanity  ;  they  not  only  defy  common  sense  and  reason,  but 

also  are  a  mockery  of 
the  sense  of  justice  and 
all  humane  and  noble 
instincts.  Nietzsche's 
followers, however,  over- 
look all  this  in  their 
astounding  admiration 
of  what  they  call  the 
'soaring  eagle-flights  of 
his  mind,'  and  above  all 
of  his  supposed  'fath- 
omless profundity/  " 

Becker  then  proceeds 
to  prove  by  quotations 
from  Nietzsche's  works 
how  hostile  he  was  to 
true  progress,  to  science 
and  liberal  democratic 
institutions.  He  placed 
instinct  above  reason; 
he  preached  the  reck- 
less, brutal  use  of  the 
strong  man's  strength 
against  the  weak  :  he  apotheosized  slavery  of  the  masses  ;  he  pic- 
tured the  superiority  of  the  slave-mind  over  the  mind  of  the  mod- 
ern free  man.  "  If  it  is  true,"  says  Nietzsche,  "  that  ancient  Greece 
went  to  ruin  on  account  of  slavery,  then  we  will  surely  go  to  ruin 
for  lack  of  slavery."  And  all  this  for  the  sake  of  the  man  of 
genius.  Entire  humanity  must  slave  to  rear  the  superman.  The 
masses,  Nietzsche  tells  us,  are  worthy  of  consideration  only  as  a 
tool  of  the  great  men.  "As  for  the  rest  the  devil  take  them — and 
statistics." 

To  Nietzsche,  however,  are  conceded  high  intellectual  endow- 
ments;  but  intellectual  endowments,  it  is  urged,  do  not  safeguard 
a  man  from  intellectual  derangement.  And  Nietzsche  was  deranged 
long  before  the  night  of  madness  completely  enveloped  his  spirit. 
He  was,  says  Becker,  what  Lombroso  calls  a  graphomaniac,  never 
practising  in  conduct  or  conversation  the  philosophic  and  ethical 
theories  of  his  writings.  His  theories,  none  the  less,  are  a  menace 
to  others,  Becker  adds,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

"  For  if  the  idea  is  spread  abroad  that  Nietzsche  was  an  important 
thinker  and  philosopher  to  be  taken  seriously,  and  reason  and 
truth,  therefore,  speak  from  his  theories  and  teachings,  then  what 
other  consequence  than  the  dissemination  of  the  opinion  that  it  is 
reasonable,  just,  and  meritorious  to  make  these  ideas  and  doctrines 
the  guiding  principles  of  human  strivings?  Such  a  code  is  highly 
alluring  to  selfish  men  with  strongly  developed  impulses  and 
passions  and  a  weakly  developed  sense  of  justice  and  humanity. 
But  if  they  accept  it,  they  brutalize  themselves,  become  the  de- 
stroyers of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others,  if  not  actual  com- 
mon criminals  whom  society  is  compelled  to  punish  in  order  to 
render  them  innocuous." 

Becker  cites  the  instance  of  a  large  number  of  German  officials 
in  the  African  colonies,  who  adopted  the  classic  ideal  of  the 
morality  of  the  superman  and  used  the  power  of  their  office  so 
brutally  and  disgracefully  that  finally  they  were  dismissed  from 
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service,  and  a  Dumber  of  them  were  put  in  the  penitentiary.  He 
concludes : 

" The  followers  of  Nietzsche  must  naturally  regard  these  'men 
oi  force  '  as  victims  of  the  ■ruinous  domination  of  slave  morality.' 

For  has  not  the  philosopher  said,  the  "superior  type  of  man  '  may 
behave  toward  the  lower  grade  of  human  beings  in  any  way  he 
pleases,  or  "as  his  heart  desires  "'  The  disciplined  officials,  the 
'propagators  of  civilization,'  conscious  of  their  'superiority  and 
strength,'  were  therefore  perfectly  justified,  according  to  Nietzsche. 
in  using  their  'right  to  rule,'  their  'will  to  power,'  by  shooting 
down  the  "men  of  the  horde,'  and  flogging  to  death  the  wives  and 
daughters  who  refused  to  obey  their  will. " — Translation  made/or 
The  I.i  rERARY  Digest. 


which  Richard  Mansfield  produced  in  1891.     He  followed  on  with 

h  plays  as  "A   Modern   Match,"  "The  Moth  and  the  Flame" 

and  "  Lover's  Lane  "  and  a  number  of  adaptations  from  the  French 


THE   KALEIDOSCOPIC   MR.  FITCH 

IF  critics  do  not  hate  success  in  others  they  are  often  charged 
with  seeing  in  it  a  cause  for  disparagement.  Some  such 
charge  is  brought  against  their  dealings  with  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch. 
Metropolitan  critics  at  least,  says  Martin  Birnbaum,  are  either 
"purposely  or  hopelessly undiscerning,"  with  a  few  notable  excep- 
tions, in  dealing  with  his  numerous  plays.  "They  dismiss  him  as 
a  merely  cle\er  man  tainted  with  commercialism,"  he  says.  In 
some  sense  the  writer  here  quoted  seems  to  give  the  case  to  the 
critics  when  he  observes  that  "if  the  critic  suggests  that  the  favor- 
able opinion  of  his  audiences  has  meant  too  much  money  in  the 
playwright's  pocket.  Fitch,  who  is  above  all  things  a  typical 
American  in  spirit  and  a  child  of  his  age.  smiles  blandly  and  com- 
placently admits  it."  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  point  made 
against  the  critics  in  referring  to  the  New- York  fate  of  one  of  Mr. 
Fitch's  latest  plays,  "The  Truth."  "Hailed  in  Boston  as  the 
st  play  ever  written  by  an  American,  and  consequently 
damned  with  faint  praise  in  Xew  York,  the  success  of  this  play  in 
all  European  countries  was  unique  and  inspiring."  It  has  been  no 
uncommon  thing  for  four  or  five  of  Mr.  Fitch's  plays  to  be  running 
simultaneously  in  New  York  ;  from  recent  news  in  London  journals 
it  would  appear  that  the  coming  season  will  see  a  repetition  of  this 
state  of  affairs  in  the  English  capital.  It  seems  a  time  then,  to 
take  account  of  what  this  dramatist  has  accomplished,  and  Mr. 
Birnbaum  in  The  Independent  (July  15)  supplies  us  with  some  in- 
teresting data.     Mr.  Fitch's  first  success  was  "Beau   Rrummel " 


CI.VIlE    FITCH. 


From  the  "Chap  Book."  Copyrighted  1896,  by  Stone  and  Kimball,  Duffield  and  Company. 
■  -sors. 

MAX    BEERBOHM'S   IDEA   OF  MR.    FITCH, 

Whom  Max  called  "a  dandy  anxious  to  follow  a  less  arduous  calling 


Photographed  in  his  town  house  where  .ire  to  be  found  "  Gobelin 
tapestries,  paintings  by  Boucher,  Natier,  and  Mignard  on  the  walls, 
rare  and  carefully  selected  books  on  the  shelves  of  an  intensely  inter- 
esting library,  especially  rich  in  memoirs  and  personalia.'' 

and  German,  but  struck  his  original  note  in  "The  Climbers,"  about 
which  we  read  : 

"'The  Climbers'  opens  with  a  scene  which  is  distinctly  Fitch's. 
To  start  a  play  with  a  party  of  women  returning  from  a  funeral 
was  so  daring  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  manager  could  be 
found  willing  to  put  it  on  the  boards.  Since  its  very  successful 
production,  however,  in  1901,  his  audiences  invariably  expect  some 
example  of  this  bold  pictorial  originality.  He  rarely  disappoints 
them,  for  his  power  of  invention  seems  unlimited.  At  times  he 
allows  himself  to  be  too  amusing.  He  hesitates  at  nothing  and 
occasionally  goes  beyond  the  verge  of  daring.  His  first  nights 
have  an  air  of  gaiety,  of  delightful  expectation.  We  never  know 
what  may  or  may  not  happen  on  those  festive  evenings.  In  'The 
Way  of  the  World  '  (a  title  which  had  been  used  by  Congreve  for 
one  of  his  masterpieces)  we  were  guests  at  a  baby's  sensational 
christening:  in  'The  Stubbornness  of  Geraldine  '  we  were  on  the 
wave-tossed  deck  of  an  ocean-liner;  in  'The  Girl  with  the  Green 
Eyes  '  we  were  shown  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  surrounded  by  a  group 
of  peppermint-eating  Cook's  tourists  ;  in  'The  Girl  and  the  Judge  ' 
there  was  the  famous  folding-bed  scene;  'The  Cowboy  and  the 
Lady'  had  the  mirth-provoking  cure  for  cursing:  'Her  Great 
Match,"  the  convenient  lovers'  corner,  moonlit  at  will,  and  so  on 
through  the  long  list  of  plays.  These  are,  after  all,  only  samples 
of  his  admirable  stagecraft,  clever  and  effective  devices  for  catch- 
ing the  attention  of  the  public,  but  Fitch  does  not  always  stop 
there.  The  opening  scene  of  'The  Climbers,'  for  instance,  is  a 
sharp  satire  on  the  insincerity  and  heartlessness  of  certain  shallow 
types  represented  by  Mrs.  Hunter  and  her  daughter  Clara.  Fitch's 
dialog,  frequently  epigrammatic,  has  here  a  unique  flavor.  The 
figures  are  etched  with  a  caricaturist's  fine  unerring  instinct  for 
the  important  details,  and  a   clear,   full  outline.      All  have  the 
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modern  sparkle.  Fitch  seizes  the  salient  features,  fa;  tens  on  par- 
ticulars, knows  what  to  ignore  and  what  to  exaggerate.  The  deck 
of  the  Atlantic  liner  on  which  Geraldine  returns  to  America  is  filled 
with  an  immensely  entertaining  crowd  of  sea-sick  voyagers,  each 
one  an.  admirable  portrait,  drawn  in  a  masterly  fashion  with  the 
fewest  possible  strokes.  The  stage  vibrates  with  life.  Everything 
moves  with  a  splendid  dash.  The  whole  scene  is  so  startling]}' 
original  and  animated  that  it  creates  an  enthusiasm  which  blinds 
one  to  the  fact  that  very  little  of  it  is  really  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  play's  rather  obvious  central  idea." 

The  key  to  Mr.  Fitch's  point  of  view  as  a  dramatist  is  given  in 
a  quotation  from  his  lecture  before  the  students  of  Yale  University  : 
"I  feel  very  strongly,"  he  said,  "the  particular  value — a  value — a, 
value  which,  rightly  or  wrongly.  I  can*t  help  feeling  inestimable 
— of  reflecting  absolutely  and  truthfully  the  life  and  environment 
about  us ;  every  class,  every  kind,  every  emotion,  every  motive, 
every  occupation,  every  business,  every  idleness."  Mr.  Birnbaum 
takes  up  this  cue  and  writes  : 

"Scheming  lawyers,  ruined  brokers,  shop-girls,  and  elevator 
boys,  petulant,  jealous  women,  custom-house  officials,  jail-keepers, 
creatures  of  the  'Tenderloin,'  physical  culturists,  matrimonially 
inclined  English  lords. honeymooning  couples,  bridesmaids,  bridge- 
whist  and  bicycle  fiends,  tomboys,  cowboys,  and  nasal  deacons, 
all  find  a  place  in  Fitch's  gallery.  This  is  the  sort  of  kaleidoscope 
Max  Beerbohm  was  thinking  of  when  he  wrote  that  Fitch  was  a 
man  who  conceives  mankind  as  a  crowd  of  showy  types.  But  be- 
sides having  a  theatrical  value  these  figures  have  a  certain  genuine 
sociologic  interest,  and  in  them  Fitch's  technic  and  nimble  wit 
find  many  excellent  motives.  He  has  been  flattered  by  imitation 
and  parody,  but  no  one  will  deny  that  in  these  things  he  remains 
inimita'  I  •.  His  portraits  often  appear  to  be  improvisations,  but 
they  are  really  based  on  a  fine  and  serious  technic,  the  more  potent 
because  it  is  unobtrusive.  He  notes  familiar  gestures,  seizes  vivid 
moments  and  fugitive  details,  brings  out  hidden  weaknesses  of 
average  people  with  the  rapid,  spirited,  convincing  notation  of 
Arthur  Schnitzler,  the  gifted  Viennese  playwright.  It  is  a  kind 
of  snappy,  artistic  reportage,  joined  with  fine  flashes  of  insight. 
Unfortunately,  the  patience  of  selection  often  deserts  him,  where 
it  means  leaving  out  one  of  these  humorous  sketches  from  the 
scheme  of  a  particular  play,  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that  occasionally 
his  customary  taste  fails  him  when  searching  the  unexplored  wealth 
of  material  around  us.  Fitch,  however,  does  not  countenance  or 
condone  the  weaknesses  of  his  characters,  nor  does  he  give  poig- 
nant expression,  in  so-called  problem  plays,  to  subjects  never  men- 
tioned in  polite  society.  He  is  a  genial  satirist,  perhaps  not 
sufficiently  scathing  or  impertinent,  whose  irony,  free  from  bitter- 
ness, has  unjustly  been  mistaken  for  sympathy." 

None  of  this  dramatist's  plays,  it  is  said,  is  "completely  flawless 
or  perfectly  rounded."  He  works  with  great  rapidity  and  is  so 
fertile  in  ideas  that  he  yields  to  the  impulse  toward  new  creation 
rather  than  to  the  careful  perfecting  of  work  already  produced. 
Consequently  "lie  must  be  judged  in  the  bulk  of  his  work  and  not 
by  a  single  play." 

DECLINE  OF  THE  HIGH-PRICED  NOVEL— Both  novelist 
and  publisher  seem  to  be  bent  upon  the  destruction  of  their  own 
business,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  leading  London  publisher. 
Overproduction,  worthless  wares,  and  artificially  spun-out  bulk 
in  book-making  are  three  causes  for  the  decline  in  the  sale  of  dol- 
lar-and-a-half  novels,  according  to  the-  London  publisher,  Mr. 
William  Heinemann.  If  a  man  buys  a  book  from  which  he  expects 
four  or  five  evenings"  entertainment  and  gets  through  it  in  a  couple 
of  hours,  he  feels  cheated,  especially  if  he  is  asked  to  pay  indis- 
criminately one  price  whatever  the  quantity — a  thing  for  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  commerce.  Quality  is 
as  often  ignored  as  quantity,  Mr.  Heinemann  insists,  pointing  out 
that  "the  ripe  work  of  experience  brings  in  the  shape  of  a  novel  no 
more  money  than  the  slipshod  writing  of  young  ladies  and  gentle- 
men who  can  afford  to  spend  $250  or  $500  on  the  production  of  a 
few  hundred  copies  of  their  foolish  vaporings."  The  retail  trade, 
he  asserts,  distinguish  too  little  between  what  is  worth  selling  and 
wnac  had  better  be  left    unrecommended.      These    words   were 


spoken  before  the  Associated  Booksellers  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  The  Publishers^  Weekly  (New  York),  from  which  we 
quote,  recommends  these  "  home  truths  "  to  "  all  who  are  concerned 
in  the  making  and  selling  of  novels  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic." 
Mr.  Heinemann  makes  these  definite  recommendations: 

"The  adoption  of  a  net  price  for  novels  ;  a  differentiation  in  the 
price  of  long  and  short  novels,  and,  most  of  all,  a  close  coopera- 
tion between  authors,  publishers,  and  booksellers  to  see  that  in 
quantity  as  well  as  in  quality  the  books  offered  to  the  public  repre- 
sent value  for  money.  Whether  the  change  will  require  temporary 
sacrifice  is  a  matter  which  experience  alone  can  show,  but,  even  if 
it  does,  I  feel  convinced  that  good  will  be  reaped  in  the  end.  I 
plead  for  an  honest  article  at  an  honest  price.  What  this  price 
should  be  is  a  matter  which  can  not  be  defined  at  such  a  time  and 
place.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who  advocate  raising  the  price 
on  first  publication — a  circulating-library  edition  to  be  followed  by 
a  book-shop  edition — but  the  general  tendency  of  the  day  lies 
toward  cheapening  everything — books  included.  Probably  there 
is  no  other  course  open  to  us  than  to  reduce  the  price  of  novels 
and  to  hope  fcr  increased  sales." 


MEREDITHIAN   DICTA 

\  I  7HAT  sensations  the  literary  world  has  missed  may  be  seen 
*  *  from  the  sheaf  of  disjointed  dicta  now  furnished  us  by  a 
faithful  Boswell  of  George  Meredith.  The  novelist  and  poet  who 
has  lately  died  published  no  formal  criticism  beyond  the  essay  on 
the  "  Comic  Spirit,"  so  his  friend  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  has  furnished 
us  in  the  July  Fortnightly  Review  some  jottings  from  his  note- 
book. They  are  not  altogether  gratefully  received  by  a  waiting 
press,  the  literary  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  "wondering 
why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  bewildering  Mr.  Clodd  should  go 
out  of  his  way  to  show  where  Meredith  was  merely  stupid."  If  he 
has  only  thus  served  his  master  there  is  added  piquancy  in  the 
warning  he  says  Meredith  once  leveled  at  him  saying,  "Horribly 
will  I  haunt  the  man  who  writes  memoirs  of  me."  Some  of  Mere- 
dith^ observations  over  which  eyebrows  are  raised  are  these  : 

" '  I  don't  agree  with  Matthew  Arnold  that  Shelley's  prose  will 
outlive  his  poetry.  Arnold  is  a  poor  judge  :  a  dandy  Isaiah,  a 
poet  without  passion,  whose  verse,  written  in  a  surplice,  is  for 
freshmen  and  for  gentle  maidens  who  will  be  wooed  to  the  arms 
of  these  future  rectors.  Keats  is  a  greater  poet  than  Shelley  ;  in 
this  Peacock  agreed.  Byron  has  humor  in  his  satires,  the  roguish 
element  in  these  is  unsurpassed,  but  his  high  flights  are  theatrical ; 
he  was  a  sham  sentimentalist.  Favorites  with  me  are  the  whole 
of  Keats  and  the  earlier  verse  of  Tennyson.  In  the  "  Lotos  Eaters  " 
and  "  CEnone  "  (which  I  could  get  neither  Peacock  nor  Jefferson 
Hogg  to  enjoy)  there  are  lines  perfect  in  sensuous  richness  and 
imagery.  The  "Idylls,"  perhaps  I  should  except  the  "Morte 
d'Arthur,"  will  not  add  to  his  fame  ;  they  are  apart  of  the  "poetical 
baggage  "  of  which  every  writer  of  a  large  body  of  verse  must  be 
unloaded.  Tennyson's  rich  diction  and  marvelous  singing-power 
can  not  be  overrated,  but  the  thought  is  thin  ;  there  is  no  sugges- 
tiveness  which  transcends  the  expression ;  nothing  is  left  to  the 
imagination.  He  gave  high  praise  to  my  "  Love  in  the  Valley  "  ; 
would  like  to  have  been  its  author.  Emerson's  poetry  is  as  an 
artesian  well :  the  bore  is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  pure  and  sweet. 
As  for  Campbell  and  others  of  kindred  school  whom  you  name, 
you  can  call  them  poets  only  as  you  would  call  a  bunk  a  bed.  Mrs. 
Meynell  should  not  have  excluded  Gray's  "Elegy"  from  her 
Anthology,  but  his  "Bard,"  with  its  "Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless 
King,"  is  mere  mouthing.'  Talking  about  the  'Browning  Letters  to 
Leslie  Stephen  and  myself,  he  said,  'My  first  feeling  was  adverse 
to  the  publication,  but  this  wore  away  on  reading  them,  because 
of  the  high  level  reached.  You  see  Browning's  love  for  the  un- 
attractive-looking invalid,  and  watch  the  growth  of  love  in  her,  as 
it  were,  under  the  microscope.  You  see  a  spark  of  life,  then  the 
tiny  red  spot  that  shall  be  a  heart,  then  the  full  pulsation  of  each 
blood-corpuscle.  So  Browning  made  her  a  woman,  and  in  them 
both  body  and  mind  at  full  tension  had  that  development  which 
her  father,  like  all  incomplete  men,  represt.'  Stephen  admitted 
the  force  of  this,  but  said  that  the  publication  was  upholding  a 
dangerous  precedent,  adding,  however,  that  the  high  standard 
reached  by  the  '  Letters  '  would  make  all  others  fail  by  comparison." 
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M.>st  of  ihe young  novelists,  he  once  observed,  seem  not  to  have 
read  and  observed  enough:  "Their books  lack  the  allusiveness 
which  is  the  note  of  culture,  and  the  evidence  of  character  and 
study."     He  thought  you  could  not  have  novels  of  long-ago  periods. 

"  A  novel  can  only  reflect  the  moods  of  men  and  women  around 
he  declared,  "and,  alter  all.  in  depicting  the  present  we  are 
dealing  with  the  past,  because  the  one  is  enfolded  in  the  other." 
He  goes  on  with  mote  surprizing  things  : 

Can  not  stomach  the  modern  historical  novel  any  more  than 
lean  novels  which  are  three-fourths  dialect.  Thackeray's  note 
was  too  monotonous ;  the"Great  Hoggartj  Diamond."  next  to 
"Vanity  Fair."  is  most  likely  to  live;  it  is  full  of  excellent  fooling. 

I  met  him  and  Dickens  only  a  very  tew  times.  Not  much  of  Dick- 
ens will  live,  because  it  has  so  little  correspondence  to  life.  He 
was  the  incarnation  of  cockneydom,  a  caricaturist  who  aped  the 
n  or  b ■.■>:  ;  he  should  have  kept  to  short  stories.  If  his  novels  are 
read  at  all  in  the  future,  people  will  wonder  what  we  saw  in  them. 
save  some  possible  element  oi  fun  meaningless  to  them.  The 
world  will  never  let  Mr.  Pickwick,  who  to  me  is  full  of  the  lum- 
ber of  imbecility,  share  honors  with  Don  Quixote.  I  never  cared 
for  William  Hlack's  novels:  there  is  nothing  in  them  but  fishing 
and  sunsets.  George  Eliot  had  the  heart  of  Sappho;  but  the  face, 
with  the  long  proboscis,  the  protruding  teeth  as  of  the  Apocalyptic 
horse,  betrayed  animality."  What  of  Lewes?  'Oh.  lie  was  the 
son  of  a  clown,  he  had  the  legs  of  his  father  in  his  brain. 

""I  never  met  Edward  Fitzgerald  :  the  third  line  of  his  quatrains 
is  as  the  march  of  a  king  with  his  train  behind  him.  1  knew 
Gerald  and  Maurice,  the  two  sons  of  his  brother  John,  the  fanatical 
preacher.  Maurice  and  I  were  great  friends  when  I  lived  at 
Ksher;  he  had  gifts:  he  translated  the  "Crowned  Hippolytus"  of 
Euripides.  He  apparently  knew  nothing  of  his  uncle's  works,  and 
spoke  of  him  to  me  only  as  a  man  with  literary  friends,  Thackeray 
among  them.  He  told  me  that  when  Gerald  lay  dying  at  Seaford 
his  father  came  to  see  him,  and  there  ensued  an  altercation  as  to 
the  place  where  he  should  be  buried  :  the  father  insisting  on 
Houlge,  and  threatening  otherwise  not  to  pay  the  funeral  expenses.' 
This  was  apropos  of  my  quoting  Edward  Fitzgerald's  remark. 
'We  are  all  mad,  but  I  know  it.'  " 

Some  other  matters  besides  literary  subjects  are  touched  upon 
in  these  notes.  These  are  summarized  by  the  literary  editor  of 
77/i;'  Tribune,  taking  them  with  a  wry  face  : 

"Mr.  Clodd  contents  himself  with  printing  in  77/^  Fortnightly 
only  a  dozen  pages  of  reminiscence.  Within  these  narrow  limits 
he  is  careful  to  record  only  those  biographical  facts  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  novelist's  genius.  Thus 
he  quotes  Meredith's  description  of  his  father,  the  Portsmouth 
tailor,  as 'a  muddler  and  a  fool,' and  in  alluding  to  his  friend's 
first  wife  he  preserves  the  regretful  husband's  observation  that  'no 
sun  warmed  my  roof-tree  ;  the  marriage  was  a  blunder ;  she  was 
nine  years  my  senior. '  I  >ecidedly  we  are  getting  forrarder.  With 
lightning  flashes  like  these  we  are  guided  through  the  obscurest 
places  in  Meredith's  work,  and  we  are  sure  that  if  he  but  knew  of 
their  being  vouchsafed  to  an  eager  world  he  would  be  enormously 
grateful  to  Mr.  Clodd." 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  reached  by  this  observation  : 

"Now  the  curious  thing  is  that  Mr.  Clodd,  who  appears  to  have 
known  Meredith  for  some  twenty-five  years  on  terms  of  affection- 
ate intimacy,  is  unmistakably  devoted  to  his  friend's  memory.  We 
are  sure  that  he  would  not  for  worlds  print  a  syllable  that  he  be- 
lieved harmful  to  the  fame  of  one  whom  he  loved  and  even  revered. 
Why.  then,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  bewildering,  should  he  go  out 
of  his  way  to  show  where  Meredith  was  merely  stupid  ?  Indis- 
cretions of  this  sort  are  often  to  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
that  some  one  has  found  an  opportunity  to  turn  a  dirty  penny,  but 
this  is  unthinkable  in  the  present  instance.  What  is  more  likely 
is  that  Mr.  Clodd  has  developed  some  fearful  and  wonderful  notion 
about  telling  'the  truth.'  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  it  will  help  us  to 
a  better  understanding  of  Meredith  if  we  know  that  he  was  capable 
of  such  grotesque  judgments  as  those  which  he  passed  on  Thack- 
eray and  Arnold  and  Dickens.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  knowledge 
does  not  affect  in  the  smallest  degree  our  comprehension  of  Mere- 
dith's writings,  the  things  that  count.  It  only  wakes  a  feeling  of 
regret,  a  sense  of  pain  and  shame.  Why  could  not  Mr.  Clodd 
have  left  us  unaware  of  the  fact  that  a  brilliant  artist  could  fre- 
quently, in  his  private  life,  commit  an  unpardonable  betise?" 


KREISLER'S  DISCOVERIES 

"*HE  programs  of  Frit/.  Kreisler  often  contain  certain  "dainty 
A  bits  "  from  the  old  masters  that  have  become  exclusively 
associated  with  his  name.  They  will  he  so  forever,  savs  a  writer, 
"W.  E,  I'.  "  in  The  Musical  Courier  (New  York),  who  now  gives 
information  derived  from  the  violinist  himself  as  to  the  origin  of 
these  excerpts  about  which  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  ami 
even  controversy.     We  read  : 

"The  violinist  discovered  a  collection  of  MS.  music  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  monks  who  inhabit  one  of  the  oldest  monasteries  in 
Europe,  and  so  anxious 
was  lie  to  ha\  e  them  for 
his  own  that  he  copied 
one  of  the  pieces  on  his 
shirt-cuff.  To  this  the 
monks  objected,  and 
eventually  Kreisler,  after 
much  persuasion,  suc- 
ceeded in  purchasing  the 
whole  collection  for  a 
considerable  sum  of  mon- 
ey. It  was  a  labor  of 
love  to  arrange  the  works 
for  the  concert-room,  and 
having  been  at  so  much 
pains  and  expense  to  pro- 
cure his  treasures,  he 
naturally  considers  that, 
as  long  as  he  can  play 
them,  they  are  his  sole 
property.  It  is  only  fair, 
too.  to  state  that  others 
had  access  to  the  MSS., 
but  it  was  left  to  Kreis- 
ler to  discover  their 
value,  and  utilize  them, 
'l'almam  qui  meruit 
ferat.'  That  he  will 
eventually  give  them  to  the  world  is  certain,  but  this  will  be 
in  his  good  old  age.  As  illustrating  the  point  of  this  argument, 
the  writer  of  the  present  article  went  into  a  leading  publisher's 
several  years  ago,  after  hearing  some  of  these  gems,  to  see  if  they 
could  be  had,  and  was  informed  by  the  gentleman  in  charge  that 
no  fewer  than  thirty  people  (many  of  whom  had  not  waited  until 
the  close  of  the  concert)  had  been  in  to  make  the  same  inquiry, 
and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  the  house  could  have  sold  out  a  large 
supply." 

This  violinist,  whom  many  critics  give  the  premier  place,  is  well 
known  in  America,  and  returns  for  a  tour  during  the  coming  season. 
He  was  not  the  conventional  wonder-child,  as  the  writer's  account 
of  him  shows  : 

"  His  student  days  were  somewhat  stormy,  and  rather  controvert 
the  established  theories  of  the  wonder-children  who  can  not  be  in- 
duced to  leave  their  instruments.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  hard 
work  to  drive  him  to  practise,  and  he  frankly  owns  to  having  re- 
sorted to  every  kind  of  device  to  escape  from  the  hated  fiddle.  In 
spite  of  this,  little  Fritz  carried  off,  at  ten  years  of  age,  the  firs; 
prize  and  gold  medal  from  the  Conservatoire  at  Vienna,  where  he 
studied  under  Hellmesberger,  and  in  his  twelfth  year  astonishes 
the  professors  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  (where  he  was  subse- 
quently placed)  by  winning  not  only  the  first  prize,  but  also  the 
much  coveted  Prix  de  Rome.  ...  ■ 

"It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Fritz  Kreisler  leapt  into  fame 
and  reached  the  topmost  pinnacle  at  one  bound,  for,  like  many 
another  genius,  he  had  to  strive  hard  for  his  position.  No  one 
knows  better  than  the  writer  how  hard  it  was  in  England  during 
his  first  twelve  months  there  for  Kreisler  to  obtain  the  recogniti  i 
which  his  talents  entitled  him  to.  and  during  his  first  provin< 
tour  in  England  the  gross  receipts  taken  at  some  of  the  concc  i  ts 
would  be  about  equivalent  to  the  amount  now  taken,  say,  at  I 
Queen's  Hall,  for  the  sale  of  programs  !  This  was,  of  course, 
most  disheartening,  both  to  the  artist  and  those  who  felt  confident 
that  the  time  must  come  for  the  public  to  recognize  what  a  great 
artist  was  in  their  midst." 


FRITZ   KREISLER, 

Whose  violin-playing  is   marked  by  "ideal- 
ism, repose,  dignity,  and  charm   ' 
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THE   GROWTH  OF    THE    PRIVATE 
SCHOOL 

Howard  Wil  iams  contributes  to  Good 
Housekeeping  for  July  a  suggestive  paper 
on  the  growth  of  private  schools  and  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
developed  into  a  state  of  new  efficiency. 
Some  years  ago  the  old-style  private 
school  seemed  on  the  verge  of  extinction, 
but  private  institutions  are  now  "growing 
rapidly,  both  in  number  and  in  attend- 
ance." It  is  anew  kind  of  private  school, 
however,  that  nourishes.  He  believes 
their  success  has  in  considerable  degree 
been  due  to  the  patronage  and  other  en- 
couragement that  have  been  received  in 
consequence  of  a  departure  from  the  old 
disinclination  to  resort  to  advertising. 

More  and  more  have  parents  in  late  years 
come  to  a  conviction  that  public  schools, 
with  all  their  excellences,  have  serious 
drawbacks — especially  when  one  can  af- 
ford to  send  a  child  to  a  private  school 
They  are  in  many  cases  overcrowded; 
individual  attention  in  them  is  extremely 
difficult  to  secure;  each  child  is  treated 
rery  much  as  every  other  child  is  treated 
and  hence  individuality  is  not  taken  into 
account  nor  are  particular  talents  culti- 
vated. 

Mr.  Williams  insists  that  children  are 
different  one  from  the  other  and  need 
different  kinds  of  instruction,  rather  than 
the  same  kind.  Socially,  the  private  school 
is  not  only  superior  because  it  is  private, 
but  because  of  the  absence  there  of  any 
social  distinctions.  These  always  exist,  and 
sometimes  in  very  objectionable  forms,  in 
public  schools. 

Mr.  Williams  makes  the  broad  state- 
ment that  the  character  and  success  of 
private  schools  to-day  are  due  chiefly  to 
"judicious,  dignified,  and  attractive  ad- 
vertising." Formerly,  it  was  not  regarded 
as  good  form  to  advertise  a  private  school, 
but  this  feeling  has  slowly  disappeared,  until 
now  the  practise  is  universal  with  all  schools 
who  can  afford  it.  The  methods  employed, 
however,  are  quiet  and  dignified.  The 
mediums  resorted  to  are  always  the  higher- 
class  periodicals,  in  some  of  which  a  very 
large  volume  of  such  advertising  appears. 
Indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  pages  where 
these  announcements  appear  have  be- 
come almost  complete  directories  of  in- 
formation to  which  readers  resort  as  a 
matter  of  course,  being  able  there  to  find 
information  which  can  not  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  Mr.  Williams  cites  a  few 
instances  of  results  achieved  in  rehabilita- 
ting old  schools  through  advertising,  this 
influence  being  supported  and  justified  by 
a  thorough  reorganization  and  improve- 
ment of  the  institution  itself. 

Mr.  Williams  goes  so  far  as  to  declare 
that  a  belief  has  grown  up  that  the  adver- 
tised schools  are  the  best  schools,  the 
reason  being  that  an  institution  thus  ex- 
posed to  publicity  and  still  remaining 
successful,  must  have  "made  good"  in 
order  to  retain  its  position.  He  raises  the 
question  whether  in  time  it  will  not  also 
be  true  of  colleges  that  they  advertise  just 


as  private  schools  now  do.  People  have 
rather  vague  knowledge  of  the  special 
character  of  particular  colleges,  except 
as  to  achievements  in  the  athletic  world. 
Of  what  is  being  done  in  courses  of  study; 
what  are  the  excellences  of  the  various 
departments;  and  what  is  the  particular 
reason  why  a  young  man  should  go  to 
one  college  rather  than  to  another — these 
are  points  not  yet  generally  known,  but 
which  might  become  so  through  advertising 
conducted  in  a  judicious  and  dignified 
manner. 


REFORMS   NEEDED   IN    TEACHING 
SCIENCE 

A  recent  address  by  President  Butler  of 
Columbia,  in  which  he  stated  that  educators 
had  not  yet  succeeded  "in  so  organizing 
the  sciences  as  instruments  of  general 
education  as  to  fulfil  the  high  expectations 
which  some  of  us  formed  for  them  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago,"  is  made  the  text  of  an 
article  in  The  Independent  (July  8),  by 
C.  R.  Mann  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
in  which  certain  reforms  much  needed  are 
pointed  out.  What  President  Butler  insisted 
upon  was  "a  more  effective,  a  more  up- 
lifting, and  a  more  humanizing  result  of 
teaching  sciences."  Mr.  Mann,  says  Presi- 
dent Butler,  voiced  a  conviction  "that  is 
now  both  wide-spread  and  rapidly  deepen- 
ing among  educators  generally." 

The  growth  of  this  conviction  has  ex- 
tended over  five  or  six  years  and  already 
some  preliminary  results  have  followed. 
Numerous  organizations  have  been  formed 
of  teachers  of  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  biology,  which  are  vigorous 
and  flourishing,  several  having  member- 
ships exceeding  300  and  one  of  them  more 
than  500.  Sixteen  of  them,  now  inves- 
tigating the  teaching  of  physics  alone, 
have  organized  a  commission,  consisting 
of  sixty  members,  who  have  already 
received,  from  more  than  500  teachers,  crit- 
icisms and  suggestions.     Mr.  Mann  says: 

"The  subject  of  physics  is,  perhaps,  at 
present  the  most  prominent  and  typical 
of  all  the  sciences  in  the  school  programs, 
both  because  of  its  magnificent  oppor- 
tunities to  organize  in  the  pupils  a  science 
that  is  founded  almost  exclusively  on  their 
own  daily  experiences  and  because,  like  the 
steward  who  hid  his  one  talent  in  the  earth, 
it  has  most  egregiously  failed  to  make  use 
of  its  opportunities  and  has  therefore  be- 
come one  of  the  most  hated  bugbears  in 
the  entire  school  program." 

Mr.  Mann  outlines  in  detail  some  of  the 
results  thus  far  of  the  commission's  work, 
but  says  it  is  clear  that  no  substantial 
agreement  on  vital  points  has  been  reached. 
For  example,  only  55  out  of  280  persons 
contributing  suggestions  have  favored 
"close  coordination  of  physics  with  the  daily 
life  of  the  student."  Mr.  Mann  believes 
such  coordination  is  a  very  necessary  first 
step  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  method 
of  teaching  this  subject. 


FINDING  A  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  BOY 

In  a  brief  article  an  anonymous  writer  in 
The  World's  Work  for  June  touches  a  vital 
point  in  the  preparation  of  boys  for  college. 
It  is  based  on  a  single  experience,  but  it 
must  be  typical  of  many.  The  school  to 
which  a  certain  boy  had  been  sent  was 
accustomed  to  see  its  graduates  enter  a 
college  near  itself.  It  was  a  large  school, 
of  good  reputation,  widely  known,  and  had 
been  recommended  to  the  parents.  After 
three  years  spent  there,  the  boy,  on  being 
graduated  within  the  first  quarter  of  the 
class  in  scholarship,  entered  a  distant 
college,  but  narrowly  escaped  rejection. 
Meanwhile  practically  all  his  classmates 
successfully  passed  the  requirements  for 
entrance  at  the  college  near  by.  The 
father  therefore  had  barely  escaped  the 
necessity  of  continuing  his  boy  one  year 
more  at  preparatory  work,  the  expense  at 
the  school  in  question  meaning  about  $  1 .000. 
To  quote  from  the  article : 

"  A  great  many  boys  lose  a  year  and  con- 
tract bad  habits  of  work,  and  a  great  many 
families  lose  money  which  they  can  ill 
afford,  because  they  send  their  boys  to 
schools  which  do  not  prepare  for  the  col- 
leges to  which  they  wish  their  boys  to  go. 
Many  others  waste  their  money  and  their 
children's  time  by  sending  them  to  schools 
which  do  not  prepare  students  well  for  any 
college." 

The  writer  concludes: 

"There  is  a  way  to  obviate  this  trouble 
which  is  so  simple  that  it  is  comparativelv 
seldom  tried.  The  offices  of  the  different 
colleges  have  the  records  which  the  pupils 
of  the  various  schools  have  made  in  enter- 
ing. There  is  one  school,  for  example, 
which  for  many  years  has  not  had  a  pupil 
fail  to  pass  a  Harvard  entrance  examina- 
tion in  any  subject  in  which  it  had  recom- 
mended him.  There  are  likewise  schools 
which  have  had  similar  success  in  preparing 
boys  for  Princeton  and  Cornell. 

"Of  course,  it  is  not  necessarily  true  that 
the  school  which  prepares  its  pupils  best 
for  the  entrance  examinations  is  the  best 
school  to  choose.  Its  patronage,  its  loca- 
tion, its  tuition — many  things — may  make 
it  objectionable.  The  records  of  the  various 
schools  in  getting  their  students  into 
college  will  not  give  a  boy's  father  a  reliable 
basis  on  which  to  select  a  school  for  his  son, 
but  it  will  enable  him  to  eliminate  those 
schools  which  would  be  likely  to  start  the 
boy  on  his  college  career  handicapped.  It 
will  enable  a  man  to  make  a  list  of  schools, 
all  of  which  have  shown  that  they  give  the 
training  necessary  to  pass  the  entrance 
examinations  of  the  particular  college 
contemplated. 

"The  registrar's  offices  of  practically  all 
the  larger  colleges  keep  the  records  of  the 
different  schools,  and  they  also  send  this 
information  to  the  schools.  A  study  of 
these  records  obtained  from  either  of  these 
two  sources  would  aid  many  families  in 
making  what,  at  its  best,  is  a  difficult 
decision,  and  give  many  a  boy  a  better 
knowledge  of  how  to  work,  and  a  better 
start  in  college." 
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PRESIDENT    ELIOT    ON     EFFICIENCY    AS 
THE  AIM  OF  EDUCATION 

A  small  volume,  recently  issued  by  his  Bos- 
publishers,  contains   two  addresses  by 
ex- President  Eliot  "t  Harvard,  one  of  which 

deals  with  what   he  calls  "Education   tor 
Effi<  which  he  means  education 

for  "effective  power  for  work  and  service 
during  a  healthy  and  active  life  "  Educa- 
tion is  not  an  affair  <>t'  youth,  but  "really 
should  be  the  work  of  a  whole  life;  effici* 
increasing  with  a  man's  active  years  "  IK' 
has  watched  for  more  than  tit': 
successive  ranks  <•(  men  educated  at  Har- 
vard, and  the  result  is  that  In-  is  optimistic 
concerning  the  effects  and  potentialities 
lucation  A  a  imparis  >n  of  the  educated 
n  of  sixty  with  the  same  person  at 
twenty  is  "wonderfully  encouraging  and 
stimulating  with  regard  to  the  average 
effects  on  human  beings  of  education  and 
the  discipline  of  life  He  is  convinced, 
.ever,  "that  the  bodily  excellences  and 
virtues  count  very  much  toward  this 
favorable  result .  "  In  a  review  of  the  life 
failures  he  has  witnessed  "the  only  cases  of 
hopeless  ruin  were  those  in  which  the  body 
has  first  been  ruined  through  neglect  or 
vice  " 

What  education  should  first  do  is  to  tram 
the  bodily  senses,  including  care  ^>i  the 
body  He  believes  one  of  the  extraordinary 
neglects  in  education  heretofore  has  been 
failure  to  train  the  senses  of  sight,  hearing, 
smell,  and  taste  Next  ought  to  be  im- 
parted the  'habit  of  quick  and  concentrated 
attention,  without  which  there  can  be  no 
true  economy  of  time."  The  real  difference 
between  adults  in  mental  efficiency  is  a 
difference  in  "their  power  of  concentrated 
attention."  An  educated  man  will  dis- 
patch his  daily  work  quickly;  he  will  do 
in  one  minute  work  which  an  inferior  man 
may  not  do  in  less  than  five  minutes  or  live 
hours;  his  thoughts  "will  not  be  a  rope  of 
sand,  but  a  chain  of  welded  links  "  To 
arouse,  awake,  inculcate,  and  train  this 
power  of  concentrated  attention  in  child 
hood  and  youth  "should  be  a  principal 
object  in  education  for  efficiency." 

The  efficient  man  is  also  a  man  who 
thinks  for  himself  and  can  think  hard  and 
long — a  process  which  requires  mot'.ve  and 


will-power.  To  train  the  young  mind  for 
the  power  of  consecutive  thinking  is  "the 
gravest  problem  m  education  for  efficiency." 

In  the  art  of  using  other  men  the  successful 
faculty  is  that  which  discerns  quickly  and 
surely  excellences  and  virtues  rather  than 
weaknesses  and  sin.  It  is  tins  faculty  of 
discerning  and  using  conspicuous  merit  in 
others  that  distinguishes  the  most  success- 
ful administrators  and  rulers.  No  man 
or  woman  possesses  perfed  beauty  or 
character,  but  most  possess  some  beauty 
.mil  some  solid  virtues.  The  true  teacher 
deals  with  "superiorities  in  pupils  rather 
than  inferiorities"  Will-power  in  the 
individual  "is  the  tap-root  of  all  growth  in 
character  and  efficiency,"  and  this  should 
be  cultivated,  "not  by  curbing  it  with 
authority,  but  by  giving  it  play  and  exercise 
through  liberty."  Education  for  efficiency 
should  supply  every  pupil  with  "the  motive 
power  of  some  enthusiasm  or  diversion.' 
President    1'^liot  continues; 

"The  real  motive  power  in  every  human 
life  and  in  all  national  life  is  sentiment: 
and  the  highest  efficiency  can  not  be  pro- 
duced in  any  human  being  unless  his  whole 
character  and  his  whole  activity  be  domi- 
nated by  some  sentiment  or  passion.  A 
life  without  a  prevailing  enthusiasm  is  sure 
not  to  rise  to  its  highest  level.  The  youth 
has  a  vision  of  the  life  he  would  like  to  live, 


COLLEGE  WOMEN  AS  WIVES  AND 
MOTHERS 

Charles  F.  Emerick  of  Smith  College 
contributes  to  The  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly for  June  an  article  which  he  intends  to 
continue  with  another  on   the   vexed   ques- 
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ot  the  service  he  would  choose  to  render,  of 
the  power  he  would  prefer  to  exercise;  and 
for  fifty  vears  he  pursue^  this  vision.  In 
almost  all  great  men  the  leading  idea  of  the 
life  is  caught  early,  or  a  principle  or  thesis 
comes  to  mind  during  youth  which  the 
entire  adult  life  is  too  short  to  develop 
thoroughly.  Most  great  teachers  have 
started  with  a  theory,  or  a  single  idea  or 
group  of  ideas,  to  the  working  out  of  which 
in  practise  they  have  given  their  lives. 
Many  great  preachers  have  really  had  but 
one  theme.  Many  architects  have  devoted 
themselves,  with  inexhaustible  enthusiasm, 
to  a  single  style  in  architecture.  Some  of 
the  greatest  soldiers  have  fought  all  their 
battles  by  one  sort  of  strategy  adopted  in 
their  youth.  Many  great  rulers  have 
harped  all  their  lives  on  only  one  string  of 
national  or  racial  sentiment.  Among  men 
of  science  the  instances  are  innumerable  in 
which  a  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  the 
patient  pursuit  of  a  single  vision  seen  in 
youth." 
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tion  of  the  influence  of  higher  education  in 
lessening  marriages  and  births.  Owing  to 
the  great  increase  in  recent  years  in  the 
number  of  women  attending  college,  he 
believes  this  subject  deserves  careful  in- 
vestigation, but  finds  it  difficult  to  secure 
statistics  that  are  not  in  several  ways 
incomplete  or  misleading.  He  draws  one 
conclusion  of  note,  which  is,  that  no  general 
connection  has  been  shown  to  exist  between 
higher  education  for  women  and  the  fre- 
quency of  marriage  and  births.  It  is  true 
that  college  women,  when  they  wed.  do  so 
much  later  than  other  women,  and  their 
children  are  proportionately  fewer  than 
those  of  others,  but  here  must  always  be 
remembered  the  fact  that  nearly  all  college 
women  come  from  native  American  families 
where  the  birth  rate,  independent  of  educa- 
tion and  culture,  has  been  demonstrated  to 
be  extremely  low.  He  believes  that  "the 
same  foresight  which  leads  parents  to  send 
their  daughters  to  college  causes  them  to 
limit  the  number  of  their  offspring,"  the 
consequences  being  that  most  women 
"enter  college  with  ideas  unfavorable  to 
early  marriage  and  large  families."  He 
prints  a  compilation  of  statistics  giving  the 
percentages  of  graduates  who  have  married, 
saying: 

"  It  indicates  that  the  percentage  married 
tends  to  grow  with  the  age  of  the  college 
The  percentage  for  any  given  class  varies 
directly  with  the  interval  following  gradua- 
tion. It  is  at  a  maximum  for  the  oldest 
classes  and  at  a  minimum  for  those  most 
recently  graduated.  In  January,  1900,  of 
the  oldest  class  at  Bryn  Mawr.10.7  percent, 
were  married;  of  the  first  six  classes,  30 
per  cent.;  of  the  first  nine  classes,  20.9  per 
cent.;  of  the  first  eleven  classes,  15.2  per 
cent.  In  1903,  55.4  per  cent,  of  the  first 
ten  classes  at  Vassar  had  married  as  com- 
pared with  28  per  cent,  of  the  third  ten 
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classes.  The  marriage  rate  for  Vassar 
women  jumped  from  53.5  per  cent,  for 
those  at  40  years  of  age  to  about  63  per 
cent,  for  those  at  47.  Similar  conditions 
obtain  among  the  alumnae  of  Wellesley 
and  Smith. 
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"Such  statistics  must  be  used  with  care 
to  avoid  unwarranted  inferences.  They  no 
more  establish  a  causal  relation  between 
marriage  and  the  higher  education  of 
women  than  the  occurrence  of  rain  in  a 
certain  phase  of  the  moon  proves  that  the 
latter  governs  the  former." 

With  reference  to  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  native-born  women  among  college 
graduates,  he  cites  the  fact  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  general  marriage  rate  of  the 
foreign-born  "is  three-fourths  higher  than 
that  of  the  native-born,"  similar  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  country  at  large;  hence 
the  college  girl  "comes  almost  wholly  from 
the  less  prolific  class."  He  refers  to  a 
study  contrasting  the  marriage  and  birth 
rates  of  college  women  with  non-college 
women,  made  by  Dr.  Mary  Roberts  Smith, 
in  which  343  college-bred  married  women 
from  thirty  colleges  were  compared  with 
313  of  their  married  relations  and  friends, 
which  discloses  the  following  facts: 

"Of  the  non-college  women,  30  per  cent, 
married  under  23,  as  compared  with  8.5 
per  cent,  of  the  college  women;  for  the 
ages  23  to  32  inclusive,  the  percentages 
were  respectively  65  and  83.5;  for  ages 
beyond  32,  they  were  5  and  8  respectively. 
The  number  of  non-college  women  marry- 
ing at  23  slightly  exceeded  the  number 
marrying  at  any  other  age;  for  the  college 
women  the  corresponding  age  was  25.  The 
mean  age  of  marriage  for  the  non-college 
women  was  24.3  years;  for  the  college 
women,  26.3  years.  These  ages  are  to  be 
compared  with  an  average  age  of  25.4  years 
for  women  of  all  classes  in  Massachusetts 
during  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1895. 
The  number  of  living  children  of  the  college 
woman  averaged  1.65  as  compared  with 
1.875  m  L'ie  case  °t  tnc  non-college  woman. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  married  life  of  the 
college  women  averaged  9.7  years — 1.4 
years  less  than  their  friends,  2  years  less 
than  their  cousins,  and  2.9  years  less  than 
their  sisters.  The  mothers  among  the 
collegi  ■  omen  averaged  one  child  for  every 
4.82  years  of  married  life;  among  the  non- 
coil-  Men,  one  for  every  5.51  years. 
At  this  rate,  by  the  end  of  the  child-bearing 
period,  the  small  margin  against  the  college 
women  would  be  reduced." 

Professor  Emerick  savs  Dr.  Smith's  con- 


clusion from  these  figures  is  that  "there  is 
by  no  means  the  degree  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  in  matters  of  health, 
marriage,  and  child-bearing  capacity  that 
has  been  looked  for."  A  study  of  the 
women  students  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
published  in  1890,  is  also  referred  to  and 
it  yields  "similar  results." 

AMERICAN   RHODES  SCHOLARS  AT 
OXFORD 

George  R.  Parkin,  who  is  the  organizing 
representative  of  the  scholarship  trust 
founded  at  Oxford  by  Cecil  Rhodes,  has 
contributed  to  The  North  American  Review 
an  enlightening  account  of  some  of  the 
results  thus  far  achieved  at  Oxford,  and  of 
the  conditions  under  which  American 
students  enter  and  study  in  that  university. 
The  Rhodes  system  having  now  been  in 
operation  at  Oxford  for  five  years,  this 
article  possesses  particular  interest  to 
educational  circles  in  this  country.  About 
ninety  young  men,  drawn  from  every  State 
in  the  Union,  are  now  pursuing  studies  at 
Oxford.  In  addition  are  eighty  others 
who  have  completed  three-year  courses 
and  returned  to  this  country.  Under  the 
Rhodes  Trust  there  have  also  been  at  Ox- 
ford representatives  from  the  British 
colonies  and  the  German  Empire.  The 
total  number  of  men  from  all  countries 
brought  together  under  the  Trust  during 
the  year  1908  was  189.  They  formed  about 
a  twentieth  part  "of  what  is  perhaps  the 
most  representative  gathering  of  students 
to  be  found  in  the  United  Kingdom." 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world,  says  Mr.  Parkin, 
can  be  found  in  any  place,  for  purposes  of 
common  study,  a  body  of  students  "so 
typically  characteristic  of  all  the  material 
which  goes  to  make  up  what  we  call  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race." 

Mr.  Parkin  dwells  upon  the  central  idea 
of  Cecil  Rhodes  in  founding  these  scholar- 
ships, which  was  that  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States  might  thus  cooperate 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  civilization. 
Rhodes  believed  that  great  good  would 
result  from  a  mutual  understanding  be- 
tween these  various  peoples,  his  agents  in 
promoting  it  being  picked  young  men  from 
each  of  those  countries.  Under  his  will, 
for  all  time  to  come,  nearly  200  scholars 
will  be  educated  together  annually  at  that 
most  ancient  and  famous  seat  of  learning. 
Mr.  Parkin  doubts  whether  there  be  in  the 
world  to-day  anywhere  "any  scheme  more 
nobly  planned  for  the  realization  of  a  large 
and  generous  object. "  He  believes  that  any 
young  man  will  be  a  poor  scholar  indeed 
who,  after  three  years  at  Oxford,  "is  not 
touched  with  some  of  the  divine  fire,  the 
devotion  to  world's  service,  which  burned 
in  the  spirit  of  the  founder." 

Mr.  Parkin  gives  an  outline  of  the  regula- 
tions under  which  students  are  selected 
from  this  country.  In  each  State  there 
exists  a  "committee  of  selection,"  consist- 
ing usually  of  educational  experts,  t<  1  whom 
the  final  selection  of  the  scholars  is  en- 
trusted. Before  making  selections,  pre- 
liminary examinations  are  held  in  each 
State  under  directions  from  Oxford.  The 
results  include  certificates  that  are  accepted 
at  Oxford  as  a  qualification  for  entrance. 


All  candidates  who  obtain  these  cert:  icates 
"are  free  to  present  themselves." 

The  certificates,  however,  do  not  secure 
to  a  candidate  admission  to  any  one  Oxford 
college.  The  college  to  which  each  person 
shall  go  is  a  matter  which  comes  up  f<  >r 
decision  afterward  at  Oxford,  where  are 
twenty-one  colleges,  each  of  which  holds 
itself  "quite  free  to  accept  or  refuse  any 
candidate  whether  he  has  or  has  not  passed 
an  examination."  The  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious  to  any  one  who  knows  Oxford. 
When  one  of  its  colleges  accepts  a  ne*v 
student,  this  not  only  means  that  he  will 
be  taught  there,  but  that  he  will  live  with 
fellows  and  students  for  some  years  under 
the  same  roof,  dine  with  them  in  the  same 
hall,  and  generally  come  into  intimate 
personal  relations  seldom  known  elsewhere 
in  a  college.  In  these  circumstances  an 
Oxford  college  must  exercise  particular 
care  as  to  who  shall  be  its  students. 

One  of  the  important  decisions  made  by 
the  trustees  is  that  a  candidate,  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  election,  shall  have  already 
had  two  years  of  work  at  an  American 
university.  It  was  held  that,  to  go  directlv 
from  a  high  school  to  Oxford,  would  be  a 
grave  mistake,  since  high-school  boys 
seldom  have  had  any  real  experience  of 
life,  or  been  accustomed  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet.  Moreover,  it  was  felt  that  a 
boy,  on  entering  Oxford,  should  already 
have  formed  college  associations  and  friend- 
ships in  his  own  country,  because  these 
always  exercise  a  profound  influence  on  a 
man's  future  life. 

Mr.  Parkin  says  he  has  often  been  asked 
what  it  was  that  Oxford  has  to  give  to  an 
American  student  which  he  can  not  get  as 
well,  or  better,  at  some  home  university. 
Under  the  Rhodes  fund,  there  is  first  at 
Oxford  an  opportunity  for  "three  years  of 
additional  training  at  a  famous  center  of 
culture,  with  freedom  from  the  pecuniary 
anxiety  which  so  often  interferes  with  the 
efforts  of  aspiring  students  compelled  to  fight 
their  own  way."  Mr.  Parkin  here  refers  to 
the  class  of  students  from  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  candidates  are  drawn.  He 
is  inclined  to  give  most  importance  to  the 
influence  exerted  at  Oxford  in  providing 
"a  wider  point  of  view  in  an  Old- World 
center  of  training."  In  a  political  sense 
alone,  the  American  derives  great  benefits 
from  finding  himself  "in  close  touch  with 
the  politics  of  an  empire  which  covers  one- 
fifth  of  the  world,  embraces  nearly  one-fifth 
of  its  population,  and  illustrates,  in  its 
extraordinarily  varied  system,  every  form 
of  government  from  extreme  democracy  to 
paternal  and  almost  autocrat  rule." 

The  will  of  Mr.  Rhodes  makes  provision 
in  perpetuity  for  the  education  of  two 
scholars  from  each  State ;  hence  the  present 
condition  is  "but  the  beginning  of  a  long 
succession  of  similar  groups  of  scholars, 
who  will,  year  after  year,  return  to  America 
with    the   stamp   of   Oxford   upon    them  " 

During  the  past  year  the  distribution  of 
studies  among  the  Rhodes  scholars  has 
been  as  follows:  In  jurisprudence,  45;  in 
natural  science,  25  ;  in  letters,  20;  inhistory, 
20;  while  in  other  departments  there  were 
from  five  to  ten,  with  smaller  numbers  in 
such  special  departments  as  oriental 
languages,  medicine,  and  forestry. 
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Wonderful  Offer  to  Readers  of  the  Literary  Digest 


THESE  FOUR 
BEAUTIFUL 
PICTURES 


IN  COLORS 

FREE! 

To  every  reader  of  this  Magazine  who  loves  nature  and 
animals  and  outdoor  life  we  will  send,  without  charge,  the  four 
beautiful  pictures  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration, 
which  retail  at  fifty  cents  each. 

These  pictures  are  wonderful  examples  of  the  art  of  color 
printing.  They  are  reproduced  on  heavy  plate  paper  without 
lettering,  and  can  be  framed  at  moderate  cost  or  used  just  as 
they  are  in  any  room  of  the  house.  The  subjects  represented 
are  such  as  will  appeal  to  nature-lovers  generally  ;  they  will 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  your  home.  Exact  size  of  pictures, 
ioj4xyj4   inches. 

Why  We  Make  This  Offer 

Do  not  confuse  these  with  cheap 

The  object  of  this  offer  is  to  acquaint  you  with  our  new     fi^o^ents^ch!'  **  *"  St°reS 
"Standard    Library  of    Natural   History"   which   has   recently 

been  published,  after  years  of  labor  and  at  an  enormous  expense.  It  is  the  only  work  of  its 
kind  in  existence  illustrated  from  actual  photographs,  of  which  it  contains  over  2,000,  be- 
sides many  full-page  plates  showing  birds  and  animals  in  their  natural  colors.  Every  living 
creature  on  the  earth — animal  and  man — is  described  and  pictured  in  this  Library.  In  many 
cases  special  expeditions  armed  with  cameras  and  dry  plates  had  to  be  sent  to  foreign  lands 
to  secure  the  photographs  from  which  these  illustrations  were  made.  The  work  is  not 
technical  or  dry,  but  teems  with  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  stories  of  animal  life, 
told  by  famous  naturalists  and  explorers.  Over  2,000,000  copies  have  already  been  sold  in 
Germany  and  England. 


Absolutely  No  Obligation 

Your  application  for  these  pictures  imposes  no  obliga- 
tion to  purchase  anything.  On  receipt  of  the  accom- 
panying coupon  we  will  forward  the  pictures,  together 
with  description  of  the  books,  by  mail  postpaid.  You 
will  not  be  bothered  by  agents  or  canvassers ;  this  Society 
transacts  all  its  business  by  correspondence.  Mail  the 
accompanying  coupon  promptly,  as  the  supply  of  pictures 
is  limited. 

The     University     Society 

4.4-60   East  23d  S-fc.,  New  York 


WRITE  YOUR  NAME  HERE 

Please  send  me,  postpaid,  the  four  pictures  you  offer,  together  with 
a  description  of  the  "  Standard  Library  of  Natural  History."  It  is 
understood  that  the  sending  of  this  coupon  does  not  in  any  way  bind 
me  to  buy  anything. 


Na 


Address . 


D.  r-31-9      Mail  to  THE  UNIVERSITY  SOCIETY,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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This  25c  Package 
FREE  to  You 


Send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer 
and  we  will  mail  you  an  order 
on  him  good  for  a  full-size  25c 
Jar  of  Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream  FREE 


We  are  taking 
this  method  of  in- 
troducing this  peer- 
less new  shoe  dress- 
ing.   We  want  every 
one  to  know  how  good  it  is  for  polishing  and 
preserving  the  shoes.      Send  no  money — just 
your  name  and  your  dealer's. 

Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream 

Every  jar  contains  enough  for  80  shines.     A  rich, 

creamy,  water-proof  dressing  that  produces  a  fine, 

glossy  polish  with   a   few  strokes  of  the  brush. 

Nothing  like  it  for  black,  brown,  red  or  russet 

shoes.     Contains   no   acid — makes  shoes  last 

longer,  and  keeps  leather  soft  and  pliable. 

Booklet  Free 


Tells  how  to  make  shoes  wear  longer,  what  to  do, 
and  what  not  to  do.     Just  issued.     Only  book  of 

its  kind.    We  send 
Mail  This  Coupon  NOW      it   free    also    when 

you    mail     us    the 
coupon. 

AMERICAN 
SHOE  POLISH  CO. 

Dept.  1 
226  N.  Franklin  St. 
CHICAGO 


fcr>e    — 


AMERICAN  SHOE  POLISH  CO. 

Dept.  1.    226  N.  Franklin  St..  Chicago 

My  Dealer's  name  is 


Please  send  me  an  order  on  him  for  one  25c 
Jar  of  Eagle  Brand  Shoe  Cream  FREE  to  me. 

My  Name 


Address. 


City 


IfcrAAWKratf^rv* 


-Do  You  Skave  Yourself  ?- 


With    ;i    Bnsse  Dry  Hone  you    <an 

in  10  second.*  make  your  razor  edge 
equal  to  a  barber's.  Wet  hones  us- 
ually take  hall  an  hour  ofau  expert. 
Busse's  Hones  require  no  skill;  any- 
body can  use  them  ;  adapted  to 
either  plain  or  safety  styles.  A 
gentleman  said,  '"1  would  not  take 
$25  for  mine  if  1  could  not  get 
another;  have  used  it  5  years  and 
my  razor  is  as  g^od  as  new." 

3  1.00  PREPAID 

Costs    nothing   if   not    satisfactory. 

Hl'ssi;  A   <  o.     53T  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati,  O 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Suppliedonly  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     JiUgaia  Clip  to.,  ti.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS  wSSu 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any- 
where at  %U)%  M'f'r's  I'riees,  allowing  Rental 
to  Applj  on  Prine.  Shipped  with  privilege  oi 
'examination.  C50"  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  Emporium, 9^-94  Lake  St., Chicago 


He  he,d  smaJl  skill  o  horse  J-lesh 
who  bought- a, goose  bo  ride  onVDon't-teke 

ordinary  so&ps 


is  S/\F>0  LIO* 

=*Try  a.  ca,ke  of  iha.nd  be  convinced.^ 


CURRENT  POETRY 


Of  America 

By  George  Sterling 

Cry  some,  in  seeming  wisdom  of  the  hour: 

"  Not  Babylon,  nor  Karnak  in  her  pomp, 

Knew  fairer  paths  to  doom  than  thou.     Thy  skies 

Are  gentleness.      Incessantly  the  Fates 

Hold  thee  in  kindest  scrutiny.     Thy  feet 

Tread  sunward,  God  being  wroth  with  thee  at  last, 

Allotting  thee  no  more  his  sterner  ways 

And  cleanly  times  of  war.     For  now  he  grants 

The  recompense  of  battle — pleasant  years, 

And  such  reward  as  age  discerns.     Grown  soft, 

Thy  hands  reach  out  for  mercenary  joys; 

Thy  heart  desires  dishonorable  loves 

And  baser  dreams.      Yearly  the  golden  chain 

Is  weightier  at  thy  wrists,  and  fostered  Pow'rs 

Plan  in  their  dusk  of  tyranny  thy  tomb; 

And  in  that  shadow  Mammon's  eyes  grow  fierce, 

And  half  thy  sons  adore  him.      Now  the  land 

Grows  vile,  and  all  thy  statehood  is  a  mart.   .   .    . 

So  passed  the  elder  empires.     So  thy  might — 

O  thou  too  blessed  in  immediate  wealth! 

Ebbs  with  the  day,  till  night  behold  thy  doom, 

Nor  feels  the  menace  of  that  lethal  time 

When  sinks  the  day-star  of  senescent  realms, 

Slow-westering  in  splendors  of  decay.'' 

Let  men  arraign  thy  worth;   yet  Man  has  found 
Till  now  no  ampler  heavens  than  thine,  nor  years 
Made  safe  for  purer  purpose  to  the  race. 
Our  fathers  builded  well,  and  tho'  our  walls, 
To  children  of  the  fairer  days  to  come. 
Be  seen  the  least  foundation  of  the  plinth 
Wherefrom,  assoiled,  our  sons  to  be  shall  rear 
That  final  Temple  to  confront  the  skies. 
Nathless,  to  each  his  own,  to  every  age 
Its  war:   their  dust  is  equal  at  the  last! 
And  thou,  thou  hast  the  daylight  still  in  dow'r; 
The  dews  are  young  upon  thy  leafy  crown; 
We  love  thee  for  thy  youth,  believing  still 
That  nobler  mornings  wait  thy  sovereign  eyes; 
That  Time,  in  expiation,  yet  shall  crown 
The  sordid  years  with  Brotherhood,  and  we 
Walk  sane  at  last,  nor  strive  as  wolves  or  swine 
Each  for  his  glut,  and  heedless  each  of  all. 
We  trust  thy  Fates,  nor  dread  the  hidden  years. 
Beholding  radiance  about  thy  brow — 
Beautiful  light,  whose  rays  reveal  thy  strength, 
And  yet  shall  consecrate  that  strength  to  Man. 

Thus  hope  we,  tho  the  vatic  past  appall, 
And  Wisdom  whisper  but  dismay;   so  trust. 
Being  as  voyagers  whose  mist-held  eyes 
See  not  the  star,  yet  know  the  star  abides. 

—  The  Sunset  Magazine  i.Tuly). 


Transmigrant 

By  Alice  Brown 

Hear  me,  O  my  God! 

I  am  tired  of  me. 

Give  me  a  new  gift  in  fief; 
Let  me  suck  my  mother  sod, 

Be  a  little  while  a  leaf, 

A  hundred  years  a  tree. 
Let  me  swing,  a  columbine, 

Surfeited  with  dew. 
Let  me  climb,  a  larkspur  spine, 

Drest  in  blue; 
Lift  my  plume  like  goldenrod, 


A  Wonderful  Tonic 
HORSFORD'S     ACID     PHOSPHATB, 

Cooling,  refreshing  and  invigorating.    Dispels  that 
tired  feeling  during  Spring  and  Summer. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Breathe  out  ruth  like  rue; 

up  in  a  human  face, 
From  ■  purple  petaled  one: 
Be  ■  vine,  and  run  a  race 

With  the  living  sun. 
Oh,  the  sports  of  summer's  1  • 

I  could  play  them  gamesomely, 
If  I  might  be  the  smallest  w< 

For  only  God  to  see' 

— Harper's  M  July). 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Imitating  Father. — The  other  day  I  took  my 
young  nephew  to  the  barber  for  the  first  time.  I 
hated  to  see  the  soft  little  curls  cut  off.  but  his 
mother  decided  they  must  go.  As  the  barber  tied 
the  towel  under  his  baby  chin  he  remarked,  "How- 
do  you  want  your  hair  cut,  young  man?" 

"Wif  a  little  round  hole  in  the  top,  like  my  fa- 
-  The  Delineator. 


PerplexinR. — An  Episcopal  minister,  who  had 
but  recently  moved  to  a  small  town  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  regions,  passed  two  youngsters  on  the 
street. 

"Good  morning.  Father."  said  one  of  them,  mis- 
led by  the  clerical  garb. 

"Don't  you  know  nutt'n?"  said  the  other,  con- 
temptuously, when  the  minister  was  past.  "  Dat 
guy  ain't  no  father.  Why,  he's  married  an'  got  two 
kids!" — Cleveland  Leader. 


Transposed. — Griggs — "The  doctor  said  I  must 
throw  up  everything  and  take  a  sea  voyage." 

Briggs — "Got  the  cart  before  the  horse,  didn't 
he?" — Boston  Transcript. 


SURPRISED    HIM 
Doctor's  Test  of  Food. 


A  doctor  in  Kansas  experimented  with  his 
boy  in  a  test  of  food  and  gives  the  particu- 
lars.    He  says : 

"I  naturally  watch  the  effect  of  different 
foods  on  patients.  My  own  little  son,  a  lad 
of  four,  had  been  ill  with  pneumonia  and 
during  his  convalescence  did  not  seem  to 
care  for  any  kind  of  food. 

"I  knew  something  of  Grape-Nuts  and  its 
rather  fascinating  flavour  and  particularly 
of  its  nourishing  and  nerve-building  powers, 
so  I  started  the  boy  on  Grape-Nuts  and  found 
from  the  first  dish  that  he  liked  it. 

"His  mother  gave  it  to  him  steadily  and 
he  began  to  improve  at  once.  In  less  than 
a  month  he  had  gained  about  eight  pounds 
and  soon  became  so  well  and  strong  we  had 
no  further  anxiety  about  him. 

"An  old  patient  of  mine,  73  years  old, 
came  down  with  serious  stomach  trouble 
and  before  I  was  called  had  got  so  weak  he 
could  eat  almost  nothing,  and  was  in  a  seri- 
ous condition.  He  had  tried  almost  every 
kind  of  food  for  the  sick  without  avail. 

"I  immediately  put  him  on  Grape-Nuts 
with  good,  rich  milk  and  just  a  little  pinch 
of  sugar.  He  exclaimed  when  I  came  next 
day  '  Why  doctor  I  never  ate  anything  so 
good  or  that  made  me  feel  so  much  stronger.' 

"  I  am  pleaded  to  say  that  he  got  well  on 
Grape-Nuts,  but  he  had  to  stick  to  it  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  then  he  began  to  branch  out 
a  little  with  rice  or  an  egg  or  two.  He  got 
entirely  well  in  spite  of  his  almost  hopeless 
condition.  He  gained  22  pounds  in  two 
months  which  at  his  age  is  remarkable. 

"  I  could  quote  a  list  of  cases  where  Grape- 
Nuts  has  worked  wonders." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,  "  in  pkgs. 
"There's    a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


THJ 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor 

LIP  a  Gillette  Safety  Razor,  Pocket 
Edition,  into  your  vacation  grip. 

You'll  find  it  the  most  useful 
single  article  in  your  whole  outfit.     The  Gillette 
has   solved   the   shaving  problem    for  summer, 
winter  and  all  the  time. 

Whether  at  the  mountains  or  seashore,  hotel 
or  cottage,  on  the  trip  or  in  camp,  you  can  always 
be  sure  of  a  clean,  satisfying  shave  with  the  Gil- 
lette at  hand. 

The  time  to  buy  a  Gillette  is  now. 

It  pays  for  itself  in  three  months  and  it  lasts  a  lifetime. 

The  Gillette,  illustrated  herewith  is  so  compact 
that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or  slipped  in  the 
side  of  a  traveling  bag.  It  comes  in  gold,  silver  or  gun 
metal  —  with  handle  and  blade  box  to  match.  The 
blades  are  fine. 

Prices  $5.00  to  $7.50.     For  sale  everywhere. 

You  should  know  Gillette  Shaving  Brush  — bristles 
gripped  in  hard  rubber:  and  Gillette  Shaving  Stick — a 
soap  worthy  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 


New  York,  Times  Bldg. 
Chicago 

Stock  Exchange  Bldg 
London  Office 

11  Holborn  Viaduct 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

540  Kimball  Building,  Boston 


Canadian  Office 

63  St.  Alexander  Street 

Montreal 


Factories  :  Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 


& 


"TWIN  GRIP" 

PAPER 
FASTENER 

has  double  prongs  that  hold  top,  bottonT 
and  middle  papers  in  an  all-embracing 
grip.  Just  a  pinch  and  it's  on.  Can  be 
used  over  and  over  again. 

Smooth,  handsome  and  effective. 

Send  for  free  samples  in  four  sizes. 

The  De  Long  Hook  &  Eye  Company, 


WATER  ON  TAP 

Always  and  everywhere  you  want  it,  pumped  from  stream, 
pond  or  spring.     No   expense  (or  power,   no  trouble,    no 
repairs,  water  raised  30  feet  for  every  foot  of  fall  when 
you  install  a 

FOSTER  JBS  RAM 

sold  with  written  Guaranty  of  Satisfac- 
tion or  your  money  back  and  freight 
refunded.  Thousands  used— all  highly 
endorsed . 

t'Kf.E  BOOK  shows  how  to  install,  gives 
full    particulars  and  valuable   water- 
supply  suggestions.    Prices  and  plans 
m>  for    y »  n  r    needs 

■!■■"■     furnished  gladly. 

Power  Specialty  Co. 

2140  Trinity  Bldg. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
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BAKED  BEANS 


are  made  more 
appetizing  and 
digestible   with 


LEA  &  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast  Meats,  Chops,  Game,  Gravies    Chafing  Dish  Cook 
ing,  Welsh   Rarebit  and  many  other  dishes  are  improved  by  its  use.      Try  it. 


Look  for  Lea  &  Perrins'  Signature. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


KOH-I-NOOR 


Pencil  Point 


17 


different  degrees  of  hardness  and 
softness — 6B  to  9H. 

The  STANDARD  of  Pencildom.  Known,  sold  and 
used  throughout  the  world.  Same  Price,  Quality  and 
Uniformity  everywhere.  An  exactly-right  pencil  for  every 
Purpose  and  Paper— and  2  copying  degrees.  Each  degree 
always  the  same.  10c.  each,  $\  a  doz  The  genuine 
always  stamped  "  KOH-I-NOOR."  Any  stationer  can 
supply  you.     If  yours  will  not,  write  us. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH,  Estab.  1790.     34  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Rider  Agents  Wanted 

kin  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
igio  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Finest  Guaranteed  &  4  f%  4_.  ^07 
1910  Models  9*%*  **>  9^1 
with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Puncture-Proof  tires. 
1908  *  1909  Models  C£7  #  CfO 
all  of  best  makes  *P  *  *°  V  "^ 
BOO  Second  Hand  Wheels 

All  makes  and  models,    £  O  ^_^    ^O 
good  as  new V  «*  *°  S>€» 

Great   Factory   Clearing   Sale. 
We  Ship  On  Approval  -without  a 

cent   deposit,    pay    the  freight   and    allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,    coaster-brakes,   parts,  re- 
pairs and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  l>o  not 
t>ny  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.     Write  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO..  I>ept.D273  Chicago 

Mental  Healing 

The  power  of  the  mind  to  create  or  cure  disease, 
the  effect  of  the  emotions  upon  health,  etc.,  is  dealt 
with  in  an  intensely  interesting  manner  in  "MENTAL 
ATTITUDES,"  by  Prof.  Iioratio  Dresser  of  Harvard. 

The  relation  of  mind  and  body  is  clearly  defined, 
Price  ioc.   William  E.Towne,  Dept.  82,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Privately  Printed  Books 

Memoirs,  Historical  Works,  Poetry  and  Essays 

We  are  especially  well  prepared  to  undertake 
the  complete  production  of  literary  works  for 
those  who  desire  to  have  their  books  printed 
privately.  All  stylos  of  appropriate  binding,  cloth, 
paper,  leather,  and  all  of  the  latest  and  most  art- 
istic book  type-faces,  will  be  shown  in  a  complete 
"dummy,"  with  designs  and  page  treatment, 
which  we  will  make  without  charge. 

Write  today  to  the  largest  producers  of  high 
grade  printing  and  engraving  in  America. 

Wl]t  Hakraine  Jlrraa 
R.    R.    DONNELLEY    &    SONS    COMPANY 

Printers  ■   Hinders  ■  Designers  ■  Engravers 
149-155   Plymouth   Place  Chicago 


iA     A  Double  Duty  Fly  Trap 

PYRAMIDS  mean  fly  protection  as 
well  as  fly  destruction.  Hang  them  any- 
where— on  your  chandeliers — near  your 
pictures— wherever  flies  gather. 

Pyramid  Fly  Catchers 

Flypaper  is  confined  to  tables  and 
stands— catches  only  the  wandering  fly 
and  it's  unclean,  sticky  surface  is  a  con- 
stant menace  to  people's  clothing,  etc. 

PYRAMIDS  expose  their  surfaces 
slowly  and  automatically.  Thus,  their 
power  of  attraction  is  constantly  re- 
newed. Also  they  have  two  gummed 
surfaces  against  flypaper's  one— are 
doubly  effective  —  more  economical  — 
last  longer. 

Try  them.  Write  today,  naming  your 
grocer  and  enclose  10c  in  stamps.  Two 
PYRAMIDS  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

LOUIS  DE  JONGE  CO. 
73  Duane  Street  New  York 


ANTIQUES 

I  have  a  very  large  stock  of  Old  China,  Old  Mahog- 
any Furniture,  Brasses,  Coppers,  Pewter,  Antique 
Jewelry,  etc.  My  twenty-page  Catalogue,  quotes 
descriptions  and  prices.  Sent  to  anyone  interested 
in  Antiques.  ADA  M.  ROBERTS 

Box  67  WASHINGTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


5loIINV£STMENTSI6e 


Do  not  speculate  with  your  money.  Invest  it  in 
the  safest  of  all  known  securities — first  mortgages 
on  improved,  well  located  fiinu  land. 

Please  write  for  our  descriptive  list  of  securities 
and  booklet  "A."     Established  1883. 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Fork*.  N.  D. 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 


STRAIGHT      EDGE     INDUSTRIAL      SETTLEMENT 
I  Abingdon  Square,  Hew  York 

friend  and  Neighbor' 

There  is  a  practical,  businesslike  way  of  mailing  new  places  ln 
the  industrial  world  for  the  disemployed.  without  changing  human 
nature,  without  getting  new  laws  passed  without  riot  or  bloodshed. 
but  with  immense  relief  to  society  and  a  sufficient  saving  to  cover 
the  expense  in  an  incredibly  short  time.   We  have  experimented  for 
ten  years — let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

STRAIGHT  EDGE  INDUSTRIAL,  SETTLEMENT 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  16  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


MOTE  THE 


P1ICITY 


of  making  perfect  duplicates  with  the  Dani 
roved  Tip  Top  Duplicator.    No    in- 
ic;tte  mechanism.     No  printer's  ink. 
lways    ready.    100    copies  from  pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  type-writ- 
ten original.    Usefulin  any  business. 
Sent  on    Ten   Days"  Trial  Without 
Deposit.  Complete  duplicator.  Cap 
Size  (prints  8^  x  13  in.'    Contains 
16  ft.  of  rolled  printing  d»C    Afj 
surface  which  can  be  used  over  and  over.  Price,  «p«J.VFU 

The  Felix  P.  Ubui  Duplicator  Co.,  Daus  Bldg.,111  John  St.,  New  York 


A  Social  Distinction. — Pat — "An'  phwat  the 
devil  is  a  chafin'-dish  ?" 

Mike — "Whist!  Ut's  a  fryin'-pan  that's  got  into 
society." — Boston  Transcript. 


Natural  Envy. — "There  are  times  when  I  envy 
my  hair,"  remarked  the  man  who  had  failed  in  seven- 
teen different  business  enterprises. 

"Because  why?"  queried  his  wife. 

"Because  it  is  coming  out  on  top."  explained  he 
of  the  many  failures. — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Why  He  Dared. 

sir?" 


-She — "How  da   ..  you  kiss  me, 


He — "  I  am  a  vegetarian,  and  your  lips  are  cher- 
ries."— Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Ready  for  Them. — Friend — "Now,  if  I  were 
building  a  house,  I'd — " 

Owner — "Step  around  the  corner,  please,  and 
you'll  find  a  house  I'm  putting  up  to  carry  out  the 
ideas  of  my  friends.  This  is  one  I'm  building  to 
suit  myself." — Judge's  Library. 


Where  He  Came  In. — Minister — "  I  made  seven 

hearts  happy  to-day." 

Parishioner — "How  was  that?" 
Minister — "Married  three  couples." 
Parishioner — "That  only  makes  six." 
Minister — "Well,   you   don't   think   I   did   it   foi 

nothing?  " — Exchange. 


What's  In  a  Name? — Hostess  (to  visitor) — "Do 
try  this  chair.  It's  really  quite  comfortable  for — er — 
an  antique." — The  Bystander. 


When  the  Weather  Waxes  Warm. — "  These  are 
the  days  when  a  man  quarrels  with  his  wife  as  to  who 
shall  answer  the  doorbell." 

"  I  know.  It's  a  question  as  to  which  looks  the 
worst." — Washington  Herald. 


Safe  and  Sane. — "Do  you  take  this  woman  for 
better  or  worse?" 

"I  do,  jedge,  I  do.  But  I  hopes  we  kin  kinder 
strike  an  average." — Washington  Herald. 


What's  the  Use? — Postmaster — "This  letter  is 
too  heavy.     You'll  have  to  put  on  another  stamp." 

Coon — "Sah,  will  that  make  it  any  lightah?"-- 
Princeton  Tiger. 


The  Kind  He  Needed. — Aunt  Chloe  was  burdened 
with  the  support  of  a  worthless  husband,  who  beat 
her  when  he  was  sober  and  whom  she  dutifully  nursed 
and  tended  when  he  came  home  bruised  and  battered 
from  a  fighting  spree. 

One  Monday  morning  she  appeared  at  the  drug- 
store and  asked  the  clerk  for  a  "right  pow'ful  lini- 
ment foh  aehin'  in  de  bones." 

"  You  might  try  some  of  this  St.  Peter's  prescrip- 
tion, aunty.  It's  an  old  and  popular  remedy. 
Cures  cuts,  bruises,  aches,  and  sprains.  One  dollar 
the  bottle.     Good  for  man  and  beast." 

Aunt  Chloe  looked  at  the  dollar  bottle  and  then 
dubiously  at  her  flat  purse.  "  Ain't  yo'  got  some  foh 
50  cents?"  she  ventured — "  some  foh  jes'  on'y  beasts"' 
Ah  want  it  foh  mah  ol'  man." — United  Presbyterian. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  has  never 
offered  premiums  to 
induce  sales.  It  is,  in 
itself,  a  prize  for  the 
complexion. 


Established  in  1789. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The 


20-  Century 
Builder 

For  Economy— Durability 
Architectural  Possibility 

Concrete  is  THE  building  material  of  to-day  Fireproof 
Weatherproof    and  with  the  Permanency  of  Stone 

ttr£0t\ 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

should  be  specified,  however,  for   the  Cement   is 
vital  element— the  very  Lite  of  the  Concrete 

DRAGON  is  recognised  by  experts  throughout  the 
country  a-,  the  rery  highest  grade  obtainable  abs  - 
lately  uniform  in  Quality . 

This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  for  twenty  years 
DRAGON  has  been  used  exclusively  in  many  of  the 
most  notable  structures  in  the  Tinted  States.    Its  man 
ufacturers    have    been    making    the   finest    grade    of 
Cement  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  a<  1  N'T'.'RN 

Do  not  think  of  starting 
any  sort  oj  building  until j  ••" 
have  /earned  the  possibil- 
ities and  the  economy  of 
Concrete  Our  latest  book 
on  C  oucrete  Construction 
contain*  much  interesting 
and  valuable  information, 
lie  shall  be  flensed  to  send 
it  on  request. 

Tell  us  your  difficulties 
and  the  advice  of  our  Ex- 
pert Consu  ting  Engineer 
it  a'  your  service  without 
charge.      Write  its  today. 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN.  Pres't 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

C.  H.  CEMENT  &  M.  CO.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


Grove's  Music  Simplifier 


GROVE'S  MUSIC  SIMPLIFIER  CO.. 


i-     Mi*1    only    niMttioi]    of   teaching    ptnn 
i>y   mill,  that   hits    receii 
lenient      of    Josef     Hofmann 
teachers  and  the  American  press 
Simple,   practical,   easily  mastered 

■  ■  ,.  it  enables  one  to  play  the  musi<  firal 
;.nd  tarn  the  notes  Inter.  SEND  FOR  I'HE 
BOOKLET   thnt    At  delightful    l*i 

weeks'  coarse  in  Harmony  and  Thorough  Basa 
.Mid  a  woiiderin!  l«iw  price  summer  proposition. 

SCR  ANTON.  PA. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly  from  ordinary  everyday  soi'rces. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume :  -^ 

Knowledge  .<   Young   M.in  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young   Husband  Should  Hare.         ., 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  His  Son, 
Medical  Knowledge   a   Husband  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  >   Wife  Should  Have. 
Rl.b     (loth     Rinding,     Full     (...Id     Stamp,     IlloatraWd,    $2.00 
Writ*  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Tabid  of  Contents,  jfl 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bldg..   Phila.,  Pa? 


\   Merry  Widow.     "  K  she  wearing  black  Eor  her 
last  husband?" 

"No,   for  her  next       She  looks  stunning  in  it 

\      \       l>:l>iiin 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

Julj  16  Mohammed  AH,  Shah  of  Persia,  is  de- 
throned,  and   the  Crown    Prince,    Ahmed   Mirza, 

is  chosen  in  hi--  Stead 

July  1:  The  deposed  Shah  of  Persia  announces 
his  abdicat  io  i 

July  [8  Don  Carlos  of  Bourbon,  Pretender  to  the 
Spanish  throne,  dies 

July  .?o.  Tin-  government  ol  Argentina  yives 
the  Bolivian  Minister  his  passports  and  retails 
us  own  Minister  from  La  Paz,  tins  action  fol- 
lowing Bolivia's  refusal  to  accept  the  award  Set- 
tling her  boundary  dispute  with  Peru 
The  Clemenceau  Cabinet  is  defeated  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  resigns. 

July   22       President    Fallieres   req  test      \l     Aristide 

Brian. 1  to  form  a  new  cabin.  I 

Domestic 

Washington 

July  to  President  Taft  informs  a  delegation  of 
Congressmen  of  his  attitude  in  favorof  downward 
revision  of  the  tariff. 

The  selection  of  Charles   1<    Crane,  of  Chicai 

minister  to  China,  is  annount  c.l 

July    17.      Secretary  oi  War  Dii  Id  •  ;an order 

forbidding   the   purchase   oi    arm)    supplies   from 
i  imbinations  in  restraint  of  ti 


GE  NEB  11 

I  }.— The  sei  ond    Hud  i  nel,   ci  innecting 

Jersey   City   with   Church   ai  treets,    New 

York   is  opened 

July   20      Orville  Wright  makes  an  aeroplane  (light 
me  hour  and  twenty  minutes  at  Fort  Myer. 

July   2i.— -The  a  wall    at   Galveston,   Texas, 

that  city  from  serious  damage  by  a  hurricane. 


MESMERIZED 
A  Poisonous  Drug  Still  Freely  Used. 


Many  people  arc  brought  up  to  believe 
that  coffee  is  a  necessity  of  life,  and  the 
strong  hold  thai  the  drug  has  on  the  system 
makes  it  hard  to  loosen  its  grip  even  when 
one  realizes  its  injurious  effects. 

A  lady  in  Baraboo,  write.-:  "Iliad  used 
coffee  for  years;  it  seemed  one  of  the  neces- 
sities of  life  A  few  months  ago,  my  health, 
which  had  been  slowly  failing,  became  more 
impaired,  and  I  knew  that  unless  relief  came 
from  some  source,  I  would  soon  be  a  physi- 
cal wreck. 

"I  was  weak  and  nervous,  had  sick  head- 
aches, no  ambition,  and  felt  tired  of  life. 
My  husband  was  also  losing  his  health.  He 
was  troubled  so  much  with  indigestion  that 
at  times  he  could  eat  only  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  dry  bread. 

"We  concluded  that  coffee  was  slowly 
poisoning  us,  and  stopped  it  and  used  hot 
water.  We  felt  somewhat  better,  but  it 
wasn't  satisfactory. 

"Finally,  we  saw  Postum  advertised,  and 
bought  a  package.  I  followed  directions 
for  making  carefully,  allowing  it  to  boil 
twenty  minutes  after  it  came  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  added  cream,  which  turned  it  to 
the  loveliest  rich-looking  and  -tasting  drink 
I  ever  saw  served  at  any  table,  and  we  have 
used  Postum  ever  since. 

"I  gained  five  pounds  in  weight  in  as 
many  weeks,  and  now  feel  well  and  strong 
in  every  respect.  My  headaches  have  gone, 
and  I  am  a  new  woman.  My  husband's 
indigestion  has  left  him,  and  he  can  now 
eat  anvthing. "     "There's  a  Reason." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  /genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Ill 

The 

Mimeograph 
Way  Is 
Quickest 

The  preparation  of  the  stencil  on 
the  typewriter  takes  but  a  few  min- 
utes. It  is  an  easy  operation  which 
does  not  require  the  soiling  of  the 
hands.  The  making  of  Mimeo- 
graph stencils  is  part  of  the  business 
college  training  of  all  stenographers. 


■  W 


Edison  Rotary  Mimeograph 


Write  One 
Print  the  Rest 


From  the  original  stencil  the  Mim- 
eograph prints  50  to  100  copies  a 
minute.  All  neat,  clear,  clean  du- 
plicates of  the  original. 

No  other  process  gets  results  so 
soon  or  at  so  little  expense — the 
Mimeograph  half  an  hour  and  20 
cents,  for  what  the  printer  will  take 
a  day  and  $2.00  or  more. 

And  the  Mimeograph  is  a  low 
price  machine. 

Booklet,  free  on  request. 

A.  B.  Dick  Company 

161-163  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
or   15   Murray  Street,   New   York 


Send 
for  this 
beautiful 
100 -page 
Book  "Modern 
Bathrooms ' ' 

IF  you  want  your  bathroom 
to  be  a  model    of  comfort. 
luxury  and  hygiene,  send  to- 
day for  "  MODERN  BATH- 
ROOMS,"   It  will  prove  an  invalu- 
able  aid  in  your    selection  of  sanitary,   . 
bathroom   fixtures — the   kind  that  look  best  -  last 
longest  and  cost  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
"  MODERN  BATHROOMS  "  explains  by  text  and 
illustration    the    equipment    of    many    bathrooms, 
gives  many  valuable  suggestions   tor    arrangement, 
lierorations.  tiling  and  teaches   you  how   to  select 
the  best  sanitary  system  at  a  minimum  expenditure      If  you 
contemplate  building  a  new  home,  or  remodeling  the  bathroom 
in  the   old,  this   book    should  be  your  guide.       Send  tor  your 
-  < .]>%    today. 

Enclose  6c  postage,  gire  name  of  your 
architect  and  plumber    (if  selected) 

STANDARD  SANITARY  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh.  Pa 
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VALUE 


PRICE 


10( 


FREE 

TRIAL  OFFER 

Our  New  Half- Price 

Havana  Cigar 

PANOLA 

if  you  have  never  before 
bought  direct  from  maker, 
this cigsr  will  make  yo 
ry  you  did  not  start  sooner. 

If  you  have  bought  by 
mail,    but   not   from  us, 
this  cigar  will  turn  you 
from   all   others    to   us 
permanently. 

Hand-madeofLONG 
rich,  clean  and  mel- 
low Havana  filler  and 
best  imported    Su 
matra  wrapper. 
Free  -  smoking 
panatela  shape 

Superior  to  the 
average  10  cent 
cigar,  and   the 


^C  No  Advertiser  Signs  a  Contract 
When  He  Deals  With  Us 


>  Rfc/ 


Prove 
'  It  at  Our  | 
Risk 


best  ever  sold 
by    mail    at 
our  price. 

You  Save 

Haifa 

Dime 

Every 

Time 

You 
I  Smoke 


Our  mak- 
er-to-smok- 
er  plan  of 
selling  cuts 
your  cigar 
expenditure 
in    two,    or 
makes    it    go 
twice  as  far. 
Write    us    on 
your  business  sta- 
tionery,  or    yoi.r 
employer's  and  we 
will    ship    you    --,. 
Pauolas,  mild,  me- 
dium  or  strong,  as 
preferred,  express 
prepaid.     If  a  trial  of 
six  proves    our  state 
ments  send  us  $2.2$  in 
ten  days  ;  otherwise  re- 
turn the  remainder  ex- 
press collect. 

Packed    air-tight, 

moisture-proof,    during 
July  and  August.    Write 
right  away. 


La  Reclama  Cuban  Factory 

101  B  Lenox  Avenue 
New  York  City 


II  IN. 
LONG 
FILLER 


WHERE  YOUR 
SAVINGS  ARE 
PLACED  TO   EARN 

\  M  BITIOnS  young  mechanics  ami  business  men, 
i»-  paying  forihomes  bj  monthly  instalments,  form 
the  best  class  of  borrowers  in  the  world.  In  New 
York  their  number  is  It^ion.  The  Industrial  has 
dealt  with  them  for  IO  years,  more  exclusively, 
systematically  and  profitably  than  anv  other  loaning 
institution.  The  Company's  assets  of  $1,900,000  are 
chiefly  in  mortgages  on  these  properties. 

It   is  your  $25.00   or  $1,000.    combined    with    similar 

sums  from  hundreds  of  other  clients,  that  we  invest 

in  that  way.    We  pay  you  regular  dividends  at  5  per 

cent.    You  withdraw  the  prin- 

ASSETS  cipal   at   any   time  on   30   days' 

$1  r\r\n  nnn  n°tice.  Dividends  nre  reckoned 
1  ,i7 UU.UUU  to  tne  da?  we  return  the  money, 
from  the  day  we  receive  it. 
The  New  York  Banking  Depart- 
ment supervises  our  business,  as 
required  by  the  rigid  protective 
laws  of  the  State  governing  Sav- 
ings Institutions.  Our  16  years' 
successful  record  is  in  the  public 
files  of  the  Superintendent  of 
Hanks,  and  is  also  open  at  our 
office  to  the  inspection  of  every 
one  interested  in  making  a  safe 
investment. 
Surplus  and  Profit! 

$138,000 

INDUSTRIAL   SAVINL.S    AND    LOAN    CO. 
9  Timet  Building,  Broadway  &  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


Let  us  send  >/ou  our  booklet 
and  more  detailed  information. 


The  usual  advertising  agent— 
before  he  shows  results — wants  a 
one-  to  three-year  contract. 

Then  you  must  cling  to  that 
agent  —  whatever  the  outcome  — 
for  the  full  term  agreed. 

It  is  buying  a  "pig  in  the  poke." 
It  is  also  a  poor  way  to  place  men 
on  their  mettle. 


We  have  abandoned  contracts. 

Our  business  is  solicited  on  one 
basis  only — on  the  claim  to  outsell 
any  other  concern  in  the  field. 

We  expect  to  be  compelled  to 
make  good. 

That  is  why  we  pay  our  Copy 
Chief  $1,000  per  week.  That  is 
why  we  work  in  Advisory  Boards, 
each  session  of  which  costs  us  $i 
per  minute. 

We  combine  our  ability — mass 
our  experience — to  invariably  ful- 
fill our  claim. 


Our  Copy  Staffis  made  up  of  the 
ablest  men  we  know.  Each  can 
earn  more  here  than  anywhere 
else,  so  long  as  he  holds  his  own. 

But,  when  any  man  lets  another 
outsell  him,  the  other  has  his 
place. 

For  advertising  is  war,  and  ex- 
pensive war.  The  stakes  are  tre- 
mendous. There  is  no  room  for 
incompetents. 

Men  or  agencies  must  rise  or  fall 
by  their  victories  or  their  defeats. 

So,  we  make  no  contracts  with 
our  briliant  men,  and  we  ask  none 
from  any  client. 


Then  we  abide  by  results. 

Advertisers  may  come  to  us 
without  any  commitment.  They 
may  start  in  a  small  way,  and  ex- 
pand when  results  are   apparent. 

They  may  quit  us  the  moment 
another  concern  shows  the  power 
to  sell  more  than  we. 

Thus  we  are  held  to  the  mark. 
We  cannot  relax,  for  our  accounts 
are  ours  only  so  long  as  no  better 
man  shows  up. 

That  is  the  only  right  way  to 
place  advertising,  so  that  is  the 
way  we  accept. 


We  deal  with  our  men  on  a  simi- 
lar basis. 


There  is  a  way  to  know  if  your 
advertising  brings  the  utmost  re- 
sults that  are  possible. 

There  is  a  way  to  prove — easily 
and  quickly — if  we  can  sell  more 
than  others. 

The  proof  can  be  given  without 
any  commitment  on  your  part.  It 
will  be  such  that  no  man  can  dis- 
pute it. 

The  result  may  be  worth  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  you.  We  have 
made  it  worth  millions  to  some. 

If  you  are  interested,  ask  us  to 
state  the  way. 

LORD  &  THOMAS 

Newspaper,  Magazine  and  Outdoor 
ADVERTISING 

Second  National  Bank  Building 

Fifth  Ave.  and  Twenty-eighth  SL,  New  York 

Trude  Bldg.,  67  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Address  either  office.      They  are  equally  equipped. 
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Love. 


is  menaced  by  a  wilful  ignor- 
ance of  and  a  tampering  with 
the  laws  of  nature.  Dr.  H.S.  POMEROY,  the  author  of 
this  book,  speaks  on  this  delicate  subject  from  a  phy- 
sician's point  of  view. 

Much  needed  advice  on  courtship  and  the  fun- 
damental truths  underlying  a  happy  marriage 
is  here  given  in  a  wholesome  form. 


Marriage. 


It  is  frank  and  sound  counsel  toward  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  bond 
which  will  save  many  a  bitter  life  or  ruined  home. 

Mpfprnjfv      The  author  speaks  with  the  utmost  di- 
I       y.     rectness  and  propriety  on  this  subject; 
its  perversion  and  its  far-reaching  effects. 


Unnnu  Unma      The  heart  of  society  is  the  home, 

nappy  nuine.   and  the  heart  of  the  home  is  the 

cradle.    Topics  directly  relating  to  the  welfare  of  mother 
and  child  should  be  conscientiously  read. 

Read  "The  Ethics  of  Marriage."  Frank  heart  to  heart 
talks  by  H.  S.  Pombroy,  M.D.  Wholesome,  practical, 
straightforward.    Price,  81.00,  postpaid. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


HOW  MUCH  HAS  THE  PRESIDENT  WONv 

•"pAKT   Triumphs,"  says  the   New   York      Imerican  (Ind.): 

1       "  President  Delighted,"  reads  a  heading  in  the  New  ' 
Tribune  |  Rep.  I :  "  Mr.  Taft  Wins,"  proclaims  the  Buffalo  Expn 
(Rep.):  "President  Pleased  with  It."  admits  tin-  Now  York  Tin 
find.  Dem.),  the  "it,"  in  question  being  of  course  the  conference 
report  on  the  tariff  measure  submitted  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Chairman  Payne.     That  the  President  lias  gained  for  the 
"  ultimate  consumer  "  more  than  the  strong  protection  element  will- 
ingly yielded  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  ;  and  discussi 
cerns  itself  chiefly  with  the  questions  whether  he  has  won  enough 
and  whether  by  a  firmer  stand,  he  might  not  have  gained  more. 

The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  thus  indicates  in  tabular  form 
what  the  President  asked  of  the  conferees  and  what  he  gained  : 

••Taft  Rates"  in  New  Tarifi    Bit    . 

Aske  I.  k     • 

Hides  of  cattle 

Oil  (petroleum,  crude  and  refined 

Lumber  Fre  $1.23  per  1,000 

Iron  ore 1 ' '  '5  cents  ton 

Coal,  bituminous      .  ree  45  ' 

Shoes  and  boots.  .  .  10  per  sent       ic 

Saddles  and   harness.  toper      n 

Gloves.  ...  Sei  Sen  ■•■  rate 

The  New  York  Times,  which  editorially  ex]  esses  .lisgust  with 
the  bill  in  spite  of  Mr.  Taft's  "shadowy  victory."  prints  in  its  news 
columns  the  following  more  detailed  comparison  of  rates: 


Tariff  Redi  ctions     ■       ei  ;  aft. 


House 

Hides Free 

Lumber,  rough Si 

Print  paper . 

Iron  ore Free 

Bituminous  coal 

Leather,  rough  and  sole 

Boots  and  shoes 

Harness 

Petroleum  and  its  higher  oils.  .  Free 

Women's  gloves Heavy  ir.c 

Hosiery Heavy  inc 

Cotton  goods Dingley  rates 


' 

'         - 

,>ort 

. 

so 

900     ft. 

S1.2S  per  1,000  ft. 

frj  ;>er  ton 

•  v75 

0  .  per  ton 

1  5< .  per  ton 

-  ion 

20% 

- 

Countervailing 

ailing 

Free 

Din,.- 

■ 

Dingley  rates 

■ 

Hous!     in<  r     ses  on 

cheaper       gv, 
Dingley  rates  oth- 
erwise. 

TIC. 

Senate  rates  re  1 

with  slight   reduc- 
ion     on     cheaper 

grades. 

As  for  the  provisions  of  the    conference  rpective    of 

whether  the  rates  are  those  favored  by  the  President  or  his  oppo- 
nents, the  New  York  Sn/i  (Ind.)  gives  the  following  summary  : 


Rough  lumber,  reduced  from  $2  to  $1.25  per  1,000  feet. 
Iron  ore,  reduced  from  40  to  15  cents  a  ton.     Steel  rails,  50-per- 
cent,  reduction:  pig  iron,  reduced  from  $4  to  #2.50  a  ton;  scrap 
iron,  reduced  from  £4  to  5i  a  ton. 
Cotton  manufactures,  an  increase  estimated  at  about  3  per  cent. 
Wool  and  woolen  manufactures,  no  important  changes. 
Hosiery,  generally  increased,  amounting  to  about  20  percent. 
in  the  cheaper  cotton  grades, 
(doves,  Dingley  rates  maintained. 

Agricultural  implements,  average  reduction  of  about  5  per  cent. 
Bituminous  coal,  reduced  from  67  to  45  cents  a  ton. 
Crude  petroleum,  free. 
Works  of  art  and  antiquities,  free. 

Hides,   free,   with   heavy  reductions  in   leather  and  the  manu- 
factured products  of  leather. 
Wood  pulp.  free.     Print  paper,  reduced  from  $6  to  $3.75  a  ton. 
Sdks,  slight  increase. 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum,  a  material  reduction. 
Sugar  and  tobacco.,  free  admission  from  the  Philippines,  with 
duties  about  as  they  are  in  the  Dingley  law. 

Wines,  liquors,  and  spirits,  an  increase  of  about  15  per  cent. 
Window  glass,  a  general  reduction. 

Drawback  features,  slightly  modified  from  those  of  the  Dingley 
law. 

Authorization  of  a  new  judicial  tribunal  composed  of  a  Chief 
'ustice  and  four  Associate  Justices,  legally  designated  as  a  diked 
Stales  customs  court,  to  meet  in  Washington. 
Radium  placed  on  the  free  list. 

An  internal  revenue  tax  on  tonnage  imposed  on  foreign-built 
yachts  brought  into  the  waters  of  the  I'nited  States,  with  an  alter- 
native of  admission  to  all    privileges  en- 
joyed   by    American-built    yachts   on    the 
payment  of  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Reciprocal  free  trade  in  agricultural 
implements. 

The  following  articles  in  common  use  go 
on  the  free  list :  Benzoic  acid,  crude  prod- 
ucts of  coal  tar,  cottonseed  oil  and  croton 
oil,  refined  petroleum  and  the  products  of 
petroleum,  including  kerosene  benzoin, 
naphtha,  gasoline,  and  lubricating  oils,  the 
products  of  petroleum,  and  oleostearin. 

The  administrative  provisions  of  the 
Dingley  law  substantially  reenacted. 

Other  important  features  of  the  measure, 
the  first  two  being  especially  desired  if 
not  actually  fathered  by  the  President,  are  : 
The  provision  for  free  trade  with  the 
Philippines,  by  which  all  articles  grown  or 
manufactured  in  the  islands  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty,  unless  they  contain  foreign  materials  of  more 
than  20  per  cent,  of  their  total  value. 

A  tax  of   1  per  cent,  on  the  net  income  of  corporations  above 
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$5,000.  with  an  exemption  for  holding  companies.  This  tax,  it  is 
estimated,  will  yield  a  revenue  of  from  $20,000,000  to  $30,000,000. 

The  authorization  of  an  issue  of  Panama-Canal  bonds  for  ap- 
proximately 5300,000,000. 

The  adoption  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  features  of  the 
Senate  Bill.     The  maximum  rate  is  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  in 


SOME    ONE'S    OUT    OF   TUNE. 

— From  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

addition  to  the  general  tariff  rates,  the  increase  going  into  effect 
automatically  March  31,  1910;  but  the  President  may  apply  the 
minimum  rates,  that  is  those  provided  in  the  general  tariff,  to  im- 
ports from  all  countries  which  extend  to  the  United  States  the  best 
trade  facilities.  This  provision  will  give  the  United  States  a 
means  of  retaliation  against  countries  that  may  discriminate 
against  our  exports. 

According  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  President  has  exprest 
hknself  as  highly  delighted  with  the  bill  as  representing  a  step  in 
the  right  direction,  involving  genuine  revision  and  being  an  honest 
fulfilment  of  the  pledges  of  the  party.     Further  The  Tribune  says  : 

"The  President  took  occasion  more  than  once  in  the  course  of 
the  day  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  he  had  not  'butted  in,'  but  had 
been  called  on  by  the  conferees  to  assist  in  adjusting  their  differ- 
ences. He  said  he  had  exprest  himself  plainly  and  firmly,  but 
added  that  it  had  been  the  desire  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  to 
know  just  where  he  stood,  as  they  wished  to  take  no  chance  of 


passing  a  measure  to  which  he  could  not  give  his  approval  when  it 
reached  him. 

"  Referring  to  specific  provisions  of  the  measure,  the  President 
declared  that  perhaps  the  Philippine  tariff  provision  afforded  him 
personally  the  most  gratification.  That  was  his  'baby,'  he  said. 
He  had  been  for  years  trying  to  obtain  justice  and  a  broadening  of 
opportunity  for  the  Filipinos,  and  this  would  be  accomplished  by 
the  pending  measure." 

The  President  is  also  represented  as  being  especially  pleased 
with  the  provisions  for  a  corporation  tax,  a  tariff  commission,  a 
customs  court,  and  the  income-tax  amendment. 

The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  hails  the  bill  as  a  measure  insur- 
ing a  substantial  reduction  of  rates  and  redeeming  party  promises  ; 
saying  in  part : 

"We  have  said  that  the  real  issue  in  conference  between  the 
Senate  on  the  one  hand  and  the  House,  the  President,  and  the 
country  on  the  other  was  moral  rather  than  material.  A  contest 
was  being  fought  between  the  old  order  and  the  new,  between  prog- 
ress and  reaction.  The  President's  firm  and  patient  leadership 
has  borne  fruit  in  the  many  material  concessions  forced  from  the 
Senate.  But  in  its  moral  significance  his  victory  has  been  even 
more  signal.  He  was  combating  the  idea  that  special  and  local 
interests  should  combine  to  dictate  tariff  rates  for  private  advan- 
tage. He  stood  for  a  recognition  of  the  nation's  paramount  con- 
cern in  tariff  legislation  and  for  the  settlement  of  disputed  ques- 
tions on  their  own  merits,  unvexed  by  the  intrusion  of  personal 
pledges  and  private  obligations.  It  was  time  to  administer  a  re- 
buke to  the  latter  method  of  tariff-making,  and  Mr.  Taft  crushingly 
administered  it.  His  higher  ideals  of  party  faith  and  public  obli- 
gation have  triumphed,  and  that  triumph  will  make  the  way  easier 
for  intelligent  and  fair-minded  tariff  legislation  in  the  future." 

The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  exults  chiefly  in  the  alleged 
downfall  of  Senator  Aldrich.     Thus  we  read  . 

"It  must  thus  be  said  that  the  Aldrich  leadership  has  suffered  a 
severe  blow.  It  presumed  too  much  upon  the  fatness  and  good 
nature  of  the  man  in  the  White  House,  and  the  complacency  of  the 
people  under  the  policy  of  high  and  higher  protection.  Its  defeat 
is  not  as  crushing  as  was  to  be  hoped,  and  an  inordinately  long 
time  has  been  consumed  in  bringing  so  much  to  pass  as  this.  But 
the  prestige  of  this  reactionary  and  mischievous  leadership  has 
been  broken." 

Altho  the  New  York  American  (Ind.)  grants  the  President  the 
meager  laurels  of  a  small  victory  it  doubts  that  the  victory  is 
great  enough  to  satisfy  the  nation,  saying: 


TRY  TO   GET  HIM  BACK  IN   THE   BOX. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sit  1. 

MERE    CHILD'S   PLAY. 


THE  JIG-SAW    PUZZLE   PUT    TOGETHER   AT  LAST. 

— De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Kecord. 
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'HOW  MUCH  MORE.-. 
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HIE    MOUSE   AND   SBNATB   I  ONFER. 

— Gilbert  in  the  Denver  News. 


ALDRICH      "Aw,  hang1  the  Con  sinner  !  " 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 


ADJUSTING    DIFFERENCES. 


"Wlien  the  Tariff  Bill  came  before  the  Senate,  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  progressive  Republicans  in  that  body  championed  with 
great  ability  and  eloquence  the  cause  to  which  Mr.  Taft  and  his 
party  stood  pledged.  They  made  a  gallant  fight  lor  the  right,  but 
they  were  beaten  down  by  Aldrich  and  his  cohorts. 

"The  bill  as  it  went  to  Mr.  Taft  originally  was  a  shocking 
repudiation  of  his  solemn  pledge.  Undeniably  Mr.  Taft  has  made 
it  less  shocking,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  President  Taft  or 
anybody  else  will  be  able  to  convince  the  people  that  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Conference  Committee,  and  which  it  is  understood 
the  President  will  sign  when  it  comes  to  him,  is  a  redemption  in 
good  faith  of  the  pledge  made  to  the  people  that  if  the  Republi- 
can party  were  elected  they  could  count  upon  substantial  relief 
from  the  tariff  burdens  of  which  they  justly  complained. 

"The  fact  that  Mr.  Taft  bettered  the  bill  does  not  relieve  him  of 
the  responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  promise  which  he  and 
his  party  made  to  the  people.  The  issue  of  tariff  revision  was 
Mr.  Taft's  own  issue.  Around  it  grew  the  sentiment  which  was 
largely  instrumental  in  forcing  his  nomination,  and  to  it  more  than 
anything  else  he  owes  his  election. 

"The  question  which  the  American  people  will  ask,  and  which 
President  Taft  must  answer,  is  not :  How  much  better  did  he  make 
the  outrageous  Aldrich  Bill,  but  has  he  fully  redeemed  the  prom- 
ise he  made  to  the  people  in  the  campaign  ? 

"The  people  will  have  little  patience  with  talk  about  concessions. 
If  Mr.  Taft  be  notable  to  prove  to  them  that  he  has  brought  about 
what  he  promised  to  bring  about,  then  they  will  see  in  his  signing 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill  a  sad  surrender." 

Vet  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.)  finds  it  significant  that 
the  President  has  pleased  some  of  the  nation's  most  vigilant  critics. 
The  Transcript  says  : 

"On  no  other  subject  in  the  world  do  critics  expect  impossibili- 
ties so  much  as  in  tariff  revision.  But  with  a  reasonably  minded 
people  the  present  conclusion  is  likely  to  be  highly  satisfactory 
and  to  take  the  issue  out  of  politics  for  many  years  to  come.  When 
the  Springfield  Republican  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  ex- 
press with  emphasis  their  satisfaction  with  what  Mr.  Taft  has 
done  the  ranks  of  the  critics  must  be  quite  depleted." 

But  the  President  has  failed  to  satisfy  the  New  York  World 
(Ind.  Dem.)  which  thus  warns  him  of  the  responsibility  he  is  likely 
to  incur : 

"  Mr.  Taft  apparently  acquiesces  in  the  cynical  view  of  the  party 
leaders.  Time  alone  can  tell  how  heavy  a  price  he  pays  for  tem- 
porary harmony.     If  this  tariff  is  repudiated  in  the  Congressional 


elections  next  year  it  is  Mr.  Tab's  .Administration  that  will  be  dis- 
credited. It  is  Mr.  Taft  who  will  be  menaced  with  defeat  for  re- 
election. It  is  Mr.  Taft  who  will  figure  in  history  as  a  President 
who  failed  of  successful  leadership  in  a  crisis. 

"  It  is  only  fair  to  him  to  say  that  but  for  his  persistent  efforts 
the  bill  would  have  been  indescribably  worse  than  it  is.  Most  of 
its  virtues  can  be  traced  to  his  belated  action  in  favor  of  honest 
revision.  Put  when  that  is  all  said  and  admitted  the  fact  remains 
that  this  tariff  can  not  become  a  law  without  his  consent,  and  that 


Krom  1'ink.     Copyrighted,  1909.     By  permission. 

"who  are  you  ?  " 


( ilackens  in  Puck. 


if  he  signs  it,  he  as  President  of  the  United  States  can  not  shirk 
his  responsibility  before  the  people." 

But  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  extols  the  President 
and  prepares  the  country  for  better  things  in  the  following  words  : 

"The  President  has  had  a  hard  fight,  and  has  fought  it  coolly 
and  resolutely,  without  bitterness  and  without  cowardice.  He  has 
not  erred  on  one  side  or  the  other :  he  did  not  dictate  schedules  in 
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advance,  nor  did  he,   when  the   clash  came,  hesitate  to  use  the 
power  which  the  Constitution  has  put  in  his  hands. 

"  Let  Congress  go  home  now.  and  leave  the  country  free  to  pre- 
pare for  the  wave  of  prosperity  toward  which  every  circumstance 
and  augury  points  !  " 

The  Wall  &  I  Fin.  i  voices  a  regret  exprest  by  many 

other  publications  when  it  remarks  : 

"It  is  a  pity  that  the  President  did  not  act  earlier.  Of  course 
e  would  have  been  greeted  with  the  usual  whine  about  interfering 
i  legislation,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  there  never  has  been  a 
President  yet  who  was  not  constantly  forced  to  interfere  through- 
out his  term  of  office.  He  could  have  forced  better  terms.  The 
question  is  out  of  the  way  for  the  moment,  but  it  remains  unsettled. 
The  Dingley  Tariff  Law  stood  unchanged  for  twelve  years.  This 
latest  abortion  will  be  lucky  if  it  is  not  changed  in  twelve  months." 


GALVESTON  3  LESSON   TO  AMERICAN 

CITIES 

IX  the  demonstrated  efficiency  of  the  sea-wall  which  has  saved 
(  ialveston  from  a  rush  of  hurricane-driven  water  such  as  de- 
luged the  unprotected  city  in  1900,  the  press  of  the  country  recog- 
nizes a  triumph  of  decent  municipal  government  as  well  as  of 
public  spirit.     Thus  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  says  : 

"Never  did  municipal  energy  show  its  value  as  a  financial  in- 
vestment more  strikingly  than  it  has  in  the  case  of  Galveston. 
Here  is  a  city  which  nine  years  ago  was  terribly  punished  by  the 
sea  and  which,  realizing  that  its  future  prosperity,  almost  its  ex- 
istence, depended  upon  the  materialization  of  far-reaching  plans 
for  protection,  bravely  undertook  the  great  task.  Year  by  year 
tht  city  has  pushed  forward  the  work,  spending  money  in  millions 
ana  prosecuting  an  improvement  that  might  well  have  staggered  a 
community  several  times  her  size. 

"The  reward  for  faithful  work,  the  justification  for  the  millions 
spent,  came  without  warning  on  Wednesday.  Again  the  sea  arose 
in  its  might  and  hurled  itself  against  Galveston.  But  the  attack 
was  all  but  harmless.  The  sea  wall  held.  The  endeavors  of  nine 
years  triumphed  in  an  instant.  Without  the  wall  the  city  would 
certainly  have  been  visited  by  a  disaster  comparable  to  that  of 
1900.  Listlessness  on  the  part  of  the  community  might  now  have 
brought  its  punishment  in  an  appalling  loss  of  life  and  a  fearful 
sacrifice  of  property. 

"The  vigorous  prosecution  of  municipal  reforms,  material  and 
governmental,  is  certain  to  bring  rewards  as  valuable,  if  not  so 
striking,  as  that  at  Galveston.  The  spirit  that  impelled  this  Texas 
city  to  build  her  great  sea  wall  is  worth  the  emulation  of  every 
other  community  in  the  United  States.  Each  has  particular 
problems,  for  the  solution  of  which  the  Galveston  spirit  is  needed." 

The  San  Francisco  Clironicle  in  congratulating  the  Southern  city, 
draws  a  feeling  comparison  between  the  action  of  San  Francisco 
and  Galveston  under  parallel  circumstances.  Galveston,  The 
Chronicle  repeats,  at  the  time  of  the  disaster  of  1900  had  "one  of 
the  ordinary  inefficient  American  municipal  governments  "  from 
which  the  people  could  hope  for  nothing  : 

"The  strong  men  of  the  city  would  not  take  office  because  it  was 

useless  for  them  to  spend  their  time  in  attempting  the  impossible. 

The  law  would  not  permit  them  to  manage  public  affairs  as  they 

managed  their  own  affairs,  and  unless  they  could  do  so  it  was  use- 

<>  spend  their  time. 

"  In  the  face  of  such  a  situation  the  people  of  Galveston  rose  to 
the  occasion.  At  one  swoop  they  abolished  the  whole  system  of 
their  city  government,  turned  every  city  official  and  employee  out 
of  effice,  selected  five  competent  men,  each  with  full  and  fixt  re- 
sponsibility for  one  particular  branch  of  business,  and  the  neces- 
sary power  to  back  up  their  responsibility,  and  told  them  to  run 
the  city  of  Galveston.  After  a  hard  fight,  the  politicians  of  the 
legislature  were  compelled,  by  public  opinion,  to  ratify  the  action 
of  the  people  of  the  city,  and  from  that  day  to  this  five  men  have 
governed  the  city  of  Galveston  with  almost  absolute  power  within 
the  limits  of  their  responsibility.  And  the  effectiveness  of  that 
form  of  government  has  been  proved  by   the  rapid   and  effective 


restoration  of  the  public  works  of  the  city  and  the  erection  of  a 
protecting  wall  which  has  withstood  the  strain. 

"The  people  of  San  Francisco  must  take  off  their  hats  to  the 
people  of  Galveston.  Our  disaster  was  greater  than  theirs,  and 
the  necessity  for  effectiveness  also  correspondingly  greater.  But 
we  did  not,  like  the  people  of  Galveston,  rise  to  the  occasion. 
We  have  not  improved  the  effectiveness  and  economy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, nor  have  we  tried  to,  except  by  substituting  men  of  per- 
sonal integrity  for  rogues.  The  incumbents  of  our  offices,  are  not 
the  strong  men  of  the  city,  and  if  they  were  they  could  not,  under 
our  laws,  exert  their  strength.     The  city  work  drags." 

Likewise  the  New  Orleans  Item  finds  an  inspiriting  example  in 
the  triumphant  city,  saying  that : 

"Galveston  has  done  one  thing  that  entitles  it  to  the  everlasting 
gratitude  of  America.  It  has  demonstrated  that  when  a  city  makes 
up  its  mind  that  it  must  economize,  it  can  cut  out  its  useless  and 
wasteful  extravagance  and  can  arrange  its  business  affairs  on  the 
same  basis  of  economy  and  intelligence  that  pervades  the  admin- 
istration of  first-class  business  corporations." 


NEGRO  TROOPERS  IN   VERMONT 

A  WIDELY  disseminated  report  that  the  citizens  of  Burlington, 
-^*-  Vt.,  were  in  a  state  of  protest  against  the  quartering  of  a 
negro  regiment,  the  veteran  Tenth  Cavalry,  at  Fort  Ethan  Allen, 
has  been  the  theme  of  much  derisive  comment  upon  such  a  situa- 
tion in  an  abolition  State,  vwhich,  apparently,  is  unwarranted  by 
the  facts.  The  report  originated  in  the  following  paragraph  in  the 
Burlington  Free  Press  : 

"The  decision  of  the  War  Department  to  quarter  the  Tenth 
Cavalry,  all  the  troopers  in  which  are  negroes,  in  Northern  Ver- 
mont, marks  a  precedent  in  the  disposition  of  black  soldiers.  It  is 
the  first  time  negro  troops  have  been  quartered  in  New  England 
— the  first  time,  in  fact,  that  soldiers  of  color  have  been  sent  to 
any  post  east  of  the  Mississippi.  If  the  Government  officials, 
after  their  trouble  with  Brownsville  and  other  posts,  thought  the 
extreme  North  would  make  no  objection  to  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  body  of  negroes,  they  were  in  error.  A  Southern  town 
could  hardly  be  more  up  in  arms  than  this  city  and  Winooski  are 
to  day." 

In  answer  to  this  statement  and  the  comment  thereupon,  another 
Burlington  paper,   The  Daily  News,  says  : 

"It  seems  to  us  extremely  unfortunate — indeed,  almost  treason 
to  the  State — that  such  an  item  should  have  been  printed  in  the 
oldest  daily  in  the  State  just  as  the  first  real  test  of  our  equality- 
of-man  theory  was  about  to  be  taken." 

As  to  the  demeanor  of  the  negro  troopers  and  the  bearing  of 
"the  real  Vermonter  "  toward  them  the  same  paper  continues  : 

"  So  far  as  we  have  observed  these  young  men  of  dark  skin,  their 
bearing  has  been  wholly  proper.  They  look  like  respectable  men, 
and  behave  fully  as  well  as  any  white  officers  ef  similar  rank  that 
we  have  seen  since  our  military  post  was  built.  All  that  we  can 
hear  about  these  colored  soldiers  of  Uncle  Sam  from  their  former 
rendezvous  is  favorable,  and  they  are  said  to  be  the  best  behaved 
troopers  in  the  Army. 

"  No  'Jim  Crow  '  cars  are  needed  in  Vermont.  This  State  is  not 
going  to  blot  out  the  theory  and  its  past  history  of  equality  at  this 
late  day.  The  negro  troopers  will  be  treated  exactly  as  well  as 
they  deserve  by  every  real  Vermonter — setting  down  nothing  to 
color,  birthright,  or  previous  condition — and  giving  the  same  recog- 
nition that  we  accord  to  soldiers  of  white  skin  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  uniform  of  our  own  national  Government  ought  to 
settle  promptly  all  questions  of  equality.  The  uniform  will  not 
stay  long  upon  an  unworthy  man.  The  negro  soldiers  while  here 
are  our  protectors,  and  if  they  are  ever  seriously  needed  to  do  that 
service  we  kave  no  doubt  that  our  lives  could  be  safely  placed  in 
their  hands.  No  good  Vermont  man,  no  gentleman,  will  insult  or 
offend  a  negro  soldier  because  of  his  color.  Our  State  is  on  trial 
as  well  as  the  negro  trooper." 

While  several  papers  have  made  the  Burlington  Free  Press  para- 
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iph  the  occasion  for  a  demand  that  the  negro  i  egiments  be  abol- 
ished, many  more  rejoice  in  the  cordial  reception  of  the  Tenth 
Sjinient  in  Now  York  upon  its  return  from  the. Philippines.     Of 
tption  the  New  York  Wor/iisays: 

"New  York  has  never  been  a  city  overfriendly  to  the  negro. 
For  that  reason  alone  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Tenth  Regi- 
me  ed  States  Cavalry  is  properly  deservingol  a  place  in  the 

-  of  the  colored  race  in  America. 

"'  It  is  a  regiment  with  a  record  and  a  regiment  worth  seeing — 

aid,  square-shouldered  troopers,  proud  of  themselves  and 

their  service,  proud  of  their  officers,  proud  of  their  flag  and  their 

country,  as  good  soldiers  ought  to  be.     Yet  the  grandfathers  and 

ndmothersof  these  cavalrymen  were  slaves,  with  no  rights  that 

tiie  white  man  was  hound  to  respect. 

"  Forty-six  years  lie  between  the  draft  riots  and  the  crowds  that 
•  lauded  the  Tenth  Regiment  yesterday.  It  means  much  to  the 
progress  of  the  negroes  of  America  that  they  have  produced  such 
a  regiment  with  such  a  record.  Men  who  have  proved  their  will- 
ingness to  die  for  their  country  are  surely  entitled,  for  themselves 
and  for  their  people,  to  the  ordinary  guaranties  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  which  every  white  American  claims  as  a 
birthright.  They  deserve  to  feel  that  for  themselves  as  for  every 
other  American  the  Republic  is  opportunity. 

"When  the  next  great  crisis  comes  in  the  struggle  for  human 
liberty  the  city  that  applauded  the  Tenth  Regiment  yesterday  may 
have  a  keener  understanding  than  it  once  had  of  Lincoln's  immortal 
lines  :  'And  there  will  he  some  hlack  men  who  can  remember  that 
with  silent  tongue  and  clenched  teeth  and  steady  eye  and  well- 
poised  bayonet  they  have  helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  con- 
summation.'" 


THE  CALL  OF  THE   FARM 

^T  ANY  others  besides  James  J.  Hill  see  in  the  "return  to  the 
*■  soil  "  of  a  large  part  of  our  population  the  only  hope  o* 
rescue  from  high  prices  and  food  scarcity.  In  an  interview  in  the 
New  York  American  John  W.  ( lates  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"  'This  country  has  not  been  scratched  yet  in  the  way  of  develop- 
ment, especially  in  agriculture.  There  is  Texas,  witli  20 to  23  per 
cent,  more  area  than  France,  and  Texas  has  4.000,000  population, 
while  France  has  about  38. 000.000.  and  the  French  are  a  prosper- 
ous people.  Take  California,  with  its  ;,. 000.000  population.  It 
has  the  area  of  Germany,  while  the  last-named  country  has  no, 000,- 
coo.  and  Germany  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries  in  the 
world."" 

In  the  same  paper  Secretary  James  Wilson,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  corroborating  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Gates, 
argues  thus  in  behalf  of  agricultural  education  as  a  means  of  turn- 
ing the  tide  that  during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  draining  the 
rural  communities  and  Hooding  the  towns  to  congestion  : 

"•  Most  of  our  colleges  to-day  are  strenuously  at  work  turning 
out  lawyers,  doctors,  preachers,  and  typewriters,  but  few  of  them 
make  any  effort  to  graduate  a  farmer.  I  would  have  agriculture 
in  some  form  taught  in  every  seat  of  learning  and  in  our  public 
schools. 

"'Starting  with  the  fact  that  while  the  farmer  has  to  work  hard 
he  has  as  a  reward  better  health,  a  longer  life,  and  a  more  inde- 
pendent existence  than  any  other  man  on  earth,  it  ought  to  be  easy 
to  make  the  life  attractive. 

"'Then  I  would  have  the  young  men  taught  the  newest  and  latest 
methods  of  agriculture.  Show  them  how  they  can  produce  more 
from  an  acre  than  their  fathers  did,  prove  to  them  how  to  make  $2 
where  their  fathers  made  but  Si.  and  you  will  have  offered  the  in- 
ducement needed  to  check  the  abandonment  of  the  farm  for  the 
city."" 

And  now  that  the  papers  pictorially  and  editorially  are  echoing 
the  call  from  the  grain-fields  for  labor  to  aid  in  gathering  in  the 
crop,  the  Indianapolis  News  thus  explains  the  reluctance  that 
the  unemployed  city  laborer  manifests  toward  hastening  to  the 
•wheat  country  : 

"The  annual  call  has  come  from  the  West  for  harvest  hands. 


Fifty  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  be  needed  this  year  to  start  the 
wheat  and  other  grain  crops  on  their  way  toward  the  consumer. 
Doubtless  there  are  many  more  than  50,000  men  in  the  country 
who  would  he  glad  to  have  this  work  ;  but  the  distance  between 
the  man  and  the  job  is  long  and  to  the  man  in  urgent  need  of  work 
the  railroad  fare  is  practically  prohibited.  Aside  from  this  many 
such  men  have  families  which  they  are  maintaining,  poorly  enough 
it  must  be  contest,  hut  in  some  way  or  other — perhaps  by  eking 
out  a  little  money  here  and  there  from  odd  jobs.  These  families 
they  would  necessarily  have  to  leave  behind  them  to  get  along  in 
some  way  or  other  until  money  earned  in  the  fields  could  be  sent 
to  them. 

"Nor  is  that  the  only  complication.  Work  in  the  harvest-field 
is  not  a  steady  job.  It  may  pay  comparatively  well  while  it  lasts, 
but  it  is  soon  over,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  it  the  laborer  may 
find  himself  far  away  from  his  family  with  scant  prospect  of  other 
means  of  maintaining  either  it  or  himself,  and  a  serious  problem 
before  him  when  he  considers  the  means  of  getting  hack  to  the 
place  he  calls  home." 

The  News  hopes  for  a  remedy  through  "the  encouragement  of 
a  gradual  movement  away  from  urban  congestion,  and  the  dispersal 
of  labor  over  a  greater  area  so  that  it  will  be  more  readily  available 
for  the  necessary  work  of  the  time." 

Meanwhile  The  Wall  Street  Journal  presents  a  brighter  pros- 
pect in  this  picturesque  review  of  the  great  march  of  the  world's 

harvest  line  : 

"  Harvesting  operations  at  this  season  of  the  year  extend  the 
greater  way  around  the  globe  on  a  line  which  coincides  approxi- 
mately with  the  forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude.  On  a  level 
with  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania,  with  the  lower  lake 
districts  and  westward  across  the  Mississippi  plain  to  the  North 
Pacific  States,  there  is  a  line  of  reapers  which  day  by  day  moves 
a  little  farther  north,  until  the  entire  winter  wheat  belt  is  reaped 
and  the  shock  stands  in  the  field  for  the  curing  which  precedes  the 
threshing.  Of  this  kind  of  grain  the  United  States  alone  is  ex- 
pected to  furnish  this  year  at  least  410,000,000  bushels. 

"  Put  the  line  of  reapers  does  not  end  with  the  Western  Conti- 
nent.    In  Europe  itis  high  tide  in  the  harvest  calendar.     In  North- 
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THE  ANNUAL  CALL  FROM  THE  WHEAT-FIELDS 

—  Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 

ern  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  east  along 
the  Danube  and  the  north  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  into  Bessarabia 
and  the  Yolga  Yalley  of  Southern  Russia.  Far  over  into  the 
Caucasus  harvest  comes  a  little  earlier,  and  down  in  the  Anatolian 
region  of  Asia  Minor  they  finished  the  work  of  harvesting  fully  a 
month  ago. 

"  By  this  time  of  year  probably  two-thirds  of  the  wheat  of  the 
world  is  cut.     Within  a  month  more,  nearly  all  of  it  will  be  safely 
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garnered.  At  this  time  it  is  safe  to  say  that  2,000,000,000  bushels, 
out  of  3,250,000,000  bushels  which  constitute  the  world's  crop, 
are  practically  out  of  danger.  That  is  to  say,  even  tho  our  own 
spring  wheat  harvest  in  the  Northwest  is  just  reaching  the  point 
at  which  they  are  calling  for  labor  to  help  in  harvest,  easily  the 
major  portion  of  the  world's  bread  supply  is  now  under  cover. 

"  The  expectation  of  months  of  work  and  waiting  is  reali/.ed  and 
the  reward  of  the  toiler  will  be  far  more  liberal  than  usual  in  the 
comparatively  high  prices  which  wheat  commands  in  every  com- 
mercial center  of  the  world.  Whether  it  be  in  the  rich  granary  of 
our  great  interior  wheat  States,  or  in  the  heavily  set  growths  of 
Central  Europe,  or  in  the  small  yielding  acres  of  North  Africa,  or 
in  the  remote  plains  of  Damascus,  where  the  American  reaper  and 
thresher  have  begun  to  influence  the  output,  the  grower  of  wheat 
generally  is  getting  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  more  this  year  for  his 
product  than  a  year  ago. 

"  From  now  until  the  snow  flies  the  harvest  line  will  move  more 
rapidly  northward.  Its  extreme  limit  will  this  year  go  somewhat 
farther  North,  thanks  to  the  Saskatchewan  wheat-grower,  than 
ever  before.  For  wheat  is  a  pioneering  crop  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  the  firmer  grasp  of  man  on  the  problems  of  developing  the 
resources  of  nature.  Higher  values  have  pushed  out  the  domains 
of  wheat-growing,  and  the  harvest  line  this  year  will  be  flung  out 
a  little  farther  than  in  any  earlier  year  of  the  world's  wheat  history." 


INCOME-TAX  AMENITIES 

JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER'S  published  statement  condemn- 
ing the  income  tax,  and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States  submitting  the  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  action  of  the  State  legislatures,  together 
with  anticipations  of  Alabama's  action  on  the  resolution,  have 
kept  the  subject  of  income-tax  legislation  well  to  the  fore.  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  protest  as  published  in  the  daily  press  reads  : 

"When  a  man  has  accumulated  a  sum  of  money  within  the  law, 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  legally  honest  way,  the  people  no  longer  have 
any  right  to  share  in  the  earnings  resulting  from  that  accumula- 
tion. The  man  has  respected  the  law  in  accumulating  the  money. 
Ex-post-facto  laws  should  not  apply  to  property  rights.  Man's 
right  to  undivided  ownership  of  his  property,  in  whatever  form, 
can  not  be  denied  him  by  any  process  short  of  confiscation." 

Upon  this  utterance  the  New  York  World  comments  tartly  : 

"Mr.  Rockefeller's  protest  against  the  income  tax  is  founded  on 
the  strongest  objection  that  can  be  urged  against  any  tax — which 
is  to  say,  he  does  not  wish  to  pay  it 

"It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  find  a  method  of  taxation  that  will 
satisfy  everybody,  millionaires  and  paupers,  Wall  Street  and  day 
laborers.  Probably  Mr.  Rockefeller's  notion  of  an  ideal  system 
of  taxation  would  be  one  under  which  the  Government  raised  all 
its  revenue  from  a  tax  on  independent  refiners  of  crude  petroleum." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  stigmatizes  a 
national  income  tax  as  "one  of  the  most  disappointing  of  the  de- 
vices of  the  demagogs,"  thus  summarizing  its  evils  : 

"The  objections  to  the  income  tax  in  time  of  peace  are  that  it 
is  unmercifully  inquisitorial,  that  it  discriminates  against  salaries 
and  other  incomes,  which  can  not  be  disguised,  in  favor  of  busi- 
ness incomes,  which  can  be  juggled  out  of  apparent  existence; 
that  it  discriminates  against  honest  men  in  favor  of  rogues  ;  that 
it  encourages  the  growth  of  great  corporations,  which  can  disguise 
incomes  :  that  it  trenches  upon  the  legitimate  sources  of  State  in- 
come ;  that  it  tempts  to  national  extravagance  by  exposing  the 
purses  of  the  people  to  the  exploitation  of  an  ambitious  central 
government,  and  that  it  is  the  most  costly  system  of  taxation  ever 
devised,  requiring  an  army  of  clerks  for  its  collection,  whose  sala- 
ries consume  a  large  proportion  of  the  tax  collected." 

The  Buffalo  News  raises  the  objection  that  by  amending  the 
Constitution  as  proposed  the  States  would  yield  another  of  their 
inherent  powers  to  the  National  Government,  saying: 

"What  possible  advantage  can  the  States  gain  by  surrendering 
this  right  ?  If  there  are  any  States  which  believe  as  a  matter  of 
principle  that  the  incomes  of  their  citizens  ought  to  be  taxed,  why 
do  thev  not  enact  income  taxes  themselves  ?  " 


THE  TAXPAYER'S  INTEREST  IN   LABOR 

QUARRELS 

DURING  the  first  week  of  the  strike  at  the  works  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  at  McKees  Rocks,  near  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  little  appeared  in  either  news  or  editorial  columns  to 
define  the  points  at  issue  between  the  company  and  its  employees. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Pittsburg  Leader,  which  has  been  cham- 
pioning the  cause  of  the  strikers,  nearly  all  the  more  prominent 
papers  published  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trouble  confined  themselves 
to  reports  of  rioting  near  the  works  and  of  the  vigorous  measures 
adopted  by  the  authorities  to  maintain  the  peace.  Later  the  un- 
precedented action  of  a  member  of  a  neutral  taxpayers'  organiza- 
tion, the  Public  Defense  Association,  in  applying  to  the  courts  for 
a  double-barreled  injunction  to  restrain  the  strikers  from  damaging 
the  property  of  the  company  and  the  company  from  discharging 
the  men  and  importing  strike-breakers,  stimulated  editorial  com- 
ment ;  for,  tho  the  court  necessarily  denied  the  application  because 
of  lack  of  jurisdiction,  the  question,  "  How  far  is  the  public  con- 
cerned in  a  labor  dispute  ?  "  was  brought  to  the  fore.  Moreover, 
the  subsequent  refusal  of  the  president  of  the  company  to  consider 
any  overtures  toward  arbitration  has  been  generally  reprehended. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  stated  that  because  of  adverse  criticism  the 
company  will  change  the  location  of  its  new  $2,500,000  plant  from 
McKees  Rocks  to  some  point  in  the  West. 

The  causes  of  the  strike  are  thus  summed  up  in  the  New  York 
Outlook : 

"  A  little  over  a  year  ago,  when  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
was  paying  its  men  according  to  a  piece-rate  system,  there  was  a 
cut  in  wages.  In  January  of  this  year,  when  the  plant  became 
busy  again,  the  piece-rate  system  was  supplanted  by  a  pooling 
system.  In  each  department  the  company  set  aside  a  certain  sum 
for  so  much  product,  out  of  which  the  labor  in  the  making  of  that 
product  was  paid.  For  example,  for  the  press  work  on  each  car  a 
certain  sum  was  divided  in  wages  among  the  men  doing  that  press 
work.  Thus  the  company  could  know  beforehand  just  what  the 
labor  cost  on  each  car  would  be.  The  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
could  not  know  from  day  to  day.  or  week  to  week,  what  their  wages 
were  to  be.  Besides,  for  fair  dealing  they  had  to  trust  absolutely 
to  the  company's  bookkeeping  department ;  and  over  this  depart- 
ment they,  of  course,  had  no  control.  They  had  to  bear  the  loss 
due  to  the  mistakes  of  foremen,  to  breakages  of  machinery,  to 
possible  shortage  in  material,  and  to  the  waste  caused  by  incom- 
petent or  inexperienced  workers.  The  company  has  asserted  that 
a  minimum  wage  is  virtually  guaranteed.  However  that  may  be, 
under  the  guise  of  this  change  in  system  there  was  really  established 
a  severe  cut  in  wages.  Of  course  the  arrangement  was  profitable 
to  the  company.  Under  this  scheme  the  company  had  a  fixt  labor 
cost,  and  it  fixt  that  labor  cost  itself.  It  refused  to  deal  with  the 
men  except  as  individuals.  It  took  from  each  man  a  certain  per- 
centage of  his  wages  as  a  contribution  to  an  insurance  fund,  and 
all  damages  for  accidents  were  paid  from  that  fund.  What  the 
contributions  to  the  fund  and  what  the  damages  for  accidents 
should  be  were  determined  by  the  company,  not  the  men.  The 
company  denies  what  the  men  assert,  that  they  have  had  to  pay 
foremen  for  getting  and  even  for  keeping  jobs;  but  it  does  not 
pretend  that  it  ever  gave  the  men  a  chance  to  make  complaint  or 
present  grievances.  Moreover,  the  men  have  felt,  and  others  are 
convinced,  that  the  plant  was  run  with  outrageous  disregard  for 
human  life.  The  laborers,  being  largely  Hungarians  and  other 
foreigners,  have  not  been  properly  safeguarded.  Stories  to  the 
effect  that  the  plant  killed  '  Hunkies  ' — as  the  Hungarians  are  called 
— at  the  rate  of  one  a  day  can  not  be  substantiated,  and  are  un- 
doubtedly gross  exaggerations  ;  but  they  have  arisen  because  the 
company  has  kept  a  determined  attitude  of  silence  and  secrecy 
with  regard  to  casualties.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Pressed  Steel 
Car  Company,  like  other  concerns  in  the  Pittsburg  district,  has 
been  willing  to  weigh  the  lives  of  'Hunkies  '  against  the  preserva- 
tion of  costly  machinery.  If  any  one  desires  to  know  what  the 
attitude  of  Pittsburg  factories  on  this  subject  has  been,  he  has 
only  to  examine  the  findings  of  the  Pittsburg  Survey.  Out  of  all 
this  came  the  strike.     The  men,  unorganized,  undirected,  without 
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resources,  asked  foi  a  chance  to  be  heard;  they  asked  for  arbitra- 
tion.     1  hey  were  denied,  and  they  left  work." 

Discussing  the  denial  of  the  application  for  an    injunction  to 
end  the  strike,  the  New  <  »i  leans  Times-Democrat  says  : 

••  None  the  les^  the  time  will  eome.  we  think,  when  the  interest  of 
the  public,  which  surfers  almost  equally  with  the  combatants  by 
these  prolonged  industrial  disputes  ami  the  violence  that  so  often 
attends  them,  will  be  recognized  by  the  laws  and  the  courts.  The 
contention  tliat  an  employer  may  at  will,  by  deliberate  mistreat- 
ment of  or  injustice  to  his  employees,  indirectly  incite  violence, 
the  cost  of  whose  suppression  must  be  borne  by  the  public,  which 
also  suiters  from  the  economic  lo-~>  t  esulting,  in  absolute  disregai  i ' 
oi  the  public  interest,  is  hardly  to  be  defended.  Public  opinion 
will  eventually  force  the  adoption  of  a  system  whereby  these  dis- 
ma\  be  peaceably  and  promptly  and  fairly  adjusted  on  their 
merits.  We  shall  reach  the  conclusion  after  awhile  that  the  pub- 
lic peace  is  not  to  he  lightly  endangered  by  the  caprice  or  cupidity 


or  injustice  of  either  employer  or  employed.  The  public  interest 
in  private  business  is  already  asserted  by  laws  regulating  the  hours 
labor,  the  ingredients  of  food  products,  the  employment  of 
minors,  the  ventilation  and  sanitation  of  factories.  The  principle 
that  the  public  is  properly  a  party  to  labor  disputes  which  directly 
and  deeply  affect  it  has  already  been  asserted  by  the  limited  arbi- 
tration laws.  Its  thorough  effective  enforcement  in  some  fashion 
will  hardly  be  much  longer  delayed." 

/'//<■  Outlook,  in  the  editorial  already  quoted,  declares  that  the 
situation  presents  these  very  serious  questions  in  which  the  en- 
tire country  is  concerned  : 

"  Has  a  wage-earrrer  an\  rights  which  his  employer  is  bound  to 
respeel  ?  Is  the  public  concerned  with  the  way  in  which  a  pi  ivate 
company  treats  its  employees  ?  Is  the  workman,  who  makes  the 
product,  t"  be  put  upon  a  different  basis  from  that  of  the  material 
out  of  which  the  product  is  made  ?  Is  the  workman  to  be  treated 
otherwise  than  as  a  tool  oi   ,i  piece  of  machinery  ?" 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Win  ■  Courier. 

By  the  way.  whei  rich  Presidential  boom  to  tic  launched?-  I 

fond 

The  outlook  i  be    i-  cheap  as  automobiles. — Atlanta 

As  poor    1  .    white  man  —  sits    lown  when  he  flies!"  — 

/v. >*.'<>>:  Transcript 

If  you  don't  like  Dr    Eliot's  new  religion,  put  it  back  on  the  five-foot  shelf. 
[tlanta 

Spain   is  censoring  its  war  news.      Eleven   years  ago  it   was  doing  the  same 
thing  Tribum 

A   Mexican    millionaire  is   to  be  executed   for  murder       Aren't    these   half 
•civilized  nations  funny? 

Some  (here  in  the  wilds  of  Africa  a  perfectly  good  three-ton  hippopotamus 
has  become  a  historical  charai  •■  -  ueland  Leader. 

At  any  rate  there  are  ten  Republicans  senators  who  will  not  have  to  return 
home  by  the  freight,  train  and  back    alley  route. — Chicago  Tribune. 

A  Milwackee  man  claims  to  have  found  a  way  to  make  cigars  out  of  alfalfa. 
We  may  now  remove  the  tariff  from  Manila  rope  \nd  Leader. 

The  English  will  content  themselves  by  reflecting  that  if  a  man  can  fly  from 
Calais  to  Dover  he  also  can  fly  from  Dover  to  Calais. — Chicago  Post. 

Those  heavy  custom-house  receipts  during  June  show  whether  or  not  im- 
porters think  the  new  tariff  will  show  revision  downward. — Chicago  Sews. 

We  look  any  day  to  see  the  announcement  that  the  frumious  bandersnatch 
has  been  captured  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  idea  of  young  blood  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  getting  a  trifle  overdone 
with  a  boy  Shah  of  Persia  and  a  baby  Emperor  of  China — Baltimore  American 


Jl  sin  i.  Brewer  must  have  fell  at  home  in  Milwaukee. — Chicago  Evening 
Post. 

The  Moor's  ambition,  of  course,  is  to  enjoy  an  Old  Home  Week  at  Granada. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

John  D.  Rockefeller  says  he  is  opposed  to  an  income  tax.  How  strange! 
— New  York  American. 

Now  every  one  knows  why  Eliot  omitted  the  Bible.  He  is  starting  a  new 
religion.-    Chicago  Tribune. 

Wi  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  says  it  is  hard  to  get  around  President 
Taft.  -Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

Rixisevf.lt  will  not  come  to  a  standstill  for  New  York  City  politics  to  re- 
e  around  him.      Atlanta  Constitution. 

1 1  is  all  right  for  Los  Angeles  to  compel  baby  carriages  to  carry  lights  at 
night,  but  what  are  the  babies  doing  out  so  late? — Chicago  Tribune. 

Tun  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  announces  that  we  have  coal 
enough  to  last  lor  7.3.50  years.      Say,  who's  "We"? — Cleveland  Leader. 

With  Rockefeller  making  butter  and  Patten  cornering  bread,  we  may  have 
to  apologize  to  the  beef  trust  and  beg  it  for  a  bone. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

Castro  pleads  for  permission  to  be  buried  in  Venezuela.  If  any  request  of 
his  were  to  be  granted  by  his  countrymen  this  would  probably  be  the  one. — 
(  levela     '    '''.mi    Dealer. 

REPINED  ci.  hu.j  advanced  a  cent  a  gallon.  Wasn't  there  a  report  in  the 
papers  recently  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  celebrated  his  seventieth  birth- 
day by  giving  $10,000,000  for  education? — New  Haven  Palladium. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  Bolivia  had  she  left  the  boundary  decision  to 
Switzerland  instead  of  to  Argentina.  Then,  if  trouble  had  resulted,  the  navies 
of  the  two  countries  could  have  fought  it  out. — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


THE    1    WDANGO. 

— Ketten  in  the  New  York  World. 


'  SHAKE. 

-Brinkerhoff  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


[August  7, 


FROM  SEDITION-MONGER1NG  TO 
TERRORISM   IN   INDIA 

THE  transition  of  the  Hindu  from  sedition-mongering  to  nihil- 
ism is  such  a  tremendous  and  sudden  revolution  that  even 
among  the  well-informed  native  leaders  of  India,  the  news  that  a 
section  of  East  Indians  had  actually  turned  terrorists  caused  great 
surprize.  As  a  general  rule,  the  native  press  of  India  has  strongly 
condemned  political  assassination  :  but  the  cool  nerve  of  the  ter- 
rorist and  his  disregard  for  his  own  life  which  he  felt  he  was 
sacrificing  for  the  sake  of  his  country  have  elicited  the  admiration 
of  many  of  the  East-Indian  organs.  Writes  the  Atnrita  Bazar 
Patrika  (Calcutta) : 

"The  conduct  of  the  accused  in  the  alleged  bomb-manufacturing 
case  is  reported  to  be  most  exemplary.  When  they  have  been 
able  Jto  extort  this  certificate  from  the  police,  there  is  indeed 
no  doubt  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  ordinary  run  of  people. 
The  anxiety  they  evinced  to  save  innocent  persons — the  simplicity 
with  which  they  have  related  their  stories — the  scrupulous  regard 
they  have  exhibited  for  truth — their  utter  unconcern  for  their  own 
lives — and  their  honest  conviction  that  they  deserve  the  honor  of 
martyrdom,  can  not  but  lead  one  to  feel  that  they  belong  to  a  type 
of  people  who  are  no  doubt  mad  and  whose  acts  provoke  horror, 
but  who  also  possess  qualities  which  captivate  the  imagination  and 
command  admiration." 

The  Indu  Prakash  (Bombay)  speaks  of  the  Indian  terrorists 
in  the  following  contemptuous  vein  : 

"The  Bengali  anarchist  is  neither  bearded  nor  terrible.  He  is 
coco-colored,  typical  B.A.,  failed  Babu  in  dhoti,  shirt  and  chaddar, 
with  a  revolver  under  his  shirt,  and  a  couple  of  bombs  in  his  side 
pockets.  Khudiram  was  so  drest  actually.  And  if  the  Govern- 
ment explosive  experts  should  seize  and  dip  the  bomb  in  a  bucket 
full  of  iced  water  and  take  other  precautions,  these  scoundrels 
would  go  to  sleep  after  stowing  their  bombs  in  their  inner  pockets. 
Numerous  correspondents  spread  the  news  that  the  anarchist  casts 
a  look  of  defiance  and  hurls  threats  and  abuse.  Nothing  of  the 
kind.  Charu  Chunder  smiled,  and  merely  said,  'I  have  done  my 
duty,  my  friend  ! '  He  sang  in  his  cell !  Such  is  a  Bengali  anar- 
chist, all  smiles  and  nods,  songs  and  satisfaction,  c-'.'lous  and 
fanatically  religious  !  " 

The  advent  of  the  bomb-maker  in  the  political  arena  of  India  is 
unquestionably  due  to  sensational  writing,  of  which  the  following, 
taken  from  Yuganlur  (Calcutta),  is  a  fair  sample  : 

"  Let  preparations  be  made  for  a  general  revolution  in  every 
household  ! 

"The  handful  of  police  and  soldiers  will  never  be  able  to  with- 


stand this  ocean  of  revolutionists.  Revolutionists  may  be  made 
prisoners  and  may  die,  but  thousands  of  other  Ullaskars  and 
Barindros  will  spring  into  their  places.  Do  not  be  afraid  !  With 
the  blood  of  heroes  the  soil  of  Hindustan  is  ever  fertile.  Do  not 
be  down-hearted.  There  is  no  dearth  of  heroes.  There  is  no 
dearth  of  money  ;  glory  awaits  you  !  A  single  frown  (a  few  bombs) 
from  your  eyes  have  struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  the  foe  !  The 
uproar  of  panic  has  filled  the  sky.  Before  the  curtain  has  actually 
been  raised,  a  glimpse  of  the  splendor  of  the  stage,  while  the 
orchestra  still  plays,  has  made  the  hearts  of  the  audience  dance 
with  joy  !  Swim  with  renewed  energy  in  the  ocean  of  bloodshed. 
"The  mental  condition  of  the  prisoners  is  excellent :  some  have 
gone  to  heaven  by  killing  themselves  and  snapping  their  fingers  at 
the  enemy  :  others  have  bidden  eternal  farewell  to  their  comrades. 
Upendranath  was  a  writer  of  the  Yugantur ;  his  siren  pen  drew 
hundreds  of  youths  to  the  country's  cause,  as  the  piper  entices  the 
deer,  but  they  are  now  going  :  who  will  take  their  place?  Barindro 
gave  a  lesson  to  future  workers,  namely,  to  be  more  careful.  Go  ! 
Brave  heart !  We  are  following  you  !  The  fire  you  have  lit  will 
never  be  quenched,  the  whole  of  India  will  fan  the  fire  into  brighter 
flames!  Hindus  will  try  to  prove  the  prisoners  mad  and  try  to 
put  them  in  the  lunatic  asylum  forever.  Otherwise  British  pres- 
tige will  be  destroyed  in  Europe  and  America.  Already  the  news- 
papers of  Germany  and  America  are  stating  that  the  British  Raj  is 
about  to  terminate.  As  the  plot  may  hinder  British  trade,  the 
revolution  will  be  talked  of  lightly  in  England  and  the  whole  plot 
will  be  made  to  appear  a  lunatic's  affair." 

There  seem  to  be  two  distinct  views  held  in  India  in  regard  to 
the  justification  or  otherwise  of  the  bomb  movement  in  Hindustan. 
The  "Moderates"  condemn  it.  Said  Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Banner- 
jee,  editor  of  the  Bengalee,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  leaders  of 
the  Constitutionalists,  the  other  day  at  the  International  Press 
Conference  in  London  : 

"  I  express  the  sense  of  the  better  mind  of  Bengal,  and  I  may 
add  of  all  India,  when  I  say  that  we  deplore  those  anarchical  in- 
cidents. My  colleagues  and  myself  have  condemned  them  in  our 
columns  with  the  utmost  emphasis  that  we  could  command.  They 
are  in  entire  conflict  with  those  deep-seated  religious  convictions 
which  color  consciously  and  unconsciously  the  every-day  lives  of 
our  people.  Anarchism,  if  I  may  say  so  without  offense,  is  not  of 
the  East,  but  of  the  West.  It  is  a  noxious  growth  which  has  been 
transplanted  from  the  West,  and  we  hope  that  under  the  concilia- 
tory and  ameliorating  treatment  of  Lord  Morley  it  will  soon  dis- 
appear from  the  land." 

The  "Extremists"  or  the  "Nationalists"  think  otherwise. 
Shyamaji  Krishnavarma,  an  Oxford  graduate  who  is  the  spokes- 
man of  this  section  of  East  Indians,  expresses  the  sentiments  of 
those  like-minded  when  he  writes  the  following  in    The  Indian 


RAMANAND    (   HA  I   1EKJEE, 

Editor  of  The  Modern  Review, 
Calcutta.  He  is  not  for  rebellion 
but  for  social  and  political  regen- 
eration. 


SHYAM  A  J  I     KRISHNAVARMA, 

Disbarred  lawyer.  He  owns  The 
Indian  House .  the  hotted  of  sedi- 
tion in  London.  His  paper  was 
stopt  in  the  Indian  mails. 


DADABHAI    NAROJI, 

The  Grand  Old  Man   of  India. 
Formerly  MP.  in  England 


HABU    SLRENURA    NATH 
I    \NNER_1EE, 

Editor  of  the  Bengalee,  a  jour- 
nal opposed  to  the  British. 


PROMINENT     LEADERS    IN     INDIAN    REGENERATION. 
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HA  I     GANGAUHAR     ill  \K 

Editor  of  the  AV>.:/ .     Pool 
is  in  jail  for  advocating  I 

the  revolutionary  bomb 


AK ABINDA    GHOS H 

A   distinguished    <  Ixfi  i 
The    "  Father  of    Terrorism"    in 

India.      Now  on  trial  ten    sedition 


in-  ['AN    I    HAN  DRA    POl  . 

Stump  oratoi  oi  the  Reformers 
fust  "ut  of  prison  where  he  served 
a  term  foi  i  ontempt. 


KK  ISIINA    KUMAR    Mill  l<  A. 

Editor  of  a  Calcutta  paper.  Now 
in  jail  without  charge  or  trial. 


INDIAN     REFORMERS    WHO    HAVE    COME     UNDER    THE    LAW. 


io/ogis/,  whose  printer  has  just  been  sentenced  to  three  months 
in  jail  for  printing  the  seditious  sheet  of  Krishnavarma  : 

"At  the  risk  of  alienating  the  sympathies  [opinion  oi 

almost  all  our  oM  friends  and  acquaintances  in  England  and  of 
some  of  our  past  helpmates  in  India,  we  repeat  that  political  as 

isination  is  not  murder,  and  that  the  rightful  employment  of 

physical  force  connotes  "lone  used  defensively  against  force  used 
aggressively.1  .  .  .  In  our  contention  that  political  assassination  is 
not  murder,  we  have  the  support  of  international  law  according 
to  which  political  offenders  have  not  sinned  against  the  morality 
of  the  universe  but  against  the  absurd  laws  of  an  antiquated  politi- 
cal system,  like  the  one  now  prevailing  in  India 

" It  is  thus  clear  that  both  international  law  and  ethics  support 
our  contention  with  regard  to  the  right  and  duty  of  individuals  or 
nations  to  use  force  for  obtaining  freedom  in  general  and  for  liber- 
ating themselves  from  oppressive  alien  rule  in  particular,  it  being 
quite  immaterial  in  what  form  that  force  is  employed." 

The  Indian  Government  has  set  out  in  right  earnest  to  stamp 
out  anarchism  in  India.  Many  East-Indian  leaders,  among  them 
Krishna  Kumar  Mittra,  editor  of  probably  the  most  popular  ver- 
nacular paper  in  India  the  Sanjibatii,  has  been  summarily  de- 
ported and  kept  imprisoned,  without  charge  or  trial.  But  the 
native  agitators  advise  that  Government  would  do  much  better  by 
conciliating  East-Indian  public  opinion.  Writes  The  Indian 
World: 

"No  strong  government   gains  anything  by  adopting  a  policy  of 

i  in.ination   and  repression,  and  it  is  the  strong  only  who  can 

.-.ford  to  be  generous.     We  therefore  advise  our    Government   to 

recede  from    its  present  policy  and   adopt  definitely  a  policy  of 

sympathy  and  cooperation.     Treat  those  people  whom  you  consider 

be  your  'enemies'  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  kindness  would  disarm 

all  hostility  and  unfriendly  spirit.     It  is  no  good  prating  about 

sympathy  while  you  are  prepared  to  show  none.     That,  we  must 

bmit,  is  not  the  right  way  to  go  to  work  in  conciliating  a  sullen 

and  discontented  people.     If  the  Government,  instead  of  insisting 

n  its  blunders  of  the  past  and  its  policy  of  repression  of  the 

present,  would  unsettle  the  partition  of  Bengal  or  so  modify  it  as 

would  take  the  sting  out  of  the  measure,  if   it  would  release  men 

like  Tilak  and  cease  to  cry  for  tooth  for  a  tooth  and  life  for  a  life 

in  every  case  of  political  offense,  and  then  carry  out  the  intended 

reforms,   the  present  unrest    could  be  brought  to  an  end    in  six 

months'  tim 

As  can  be  easily  imagined,  the  appearance  of  the  bomb-thrower 

in  India  is  making  the  lives  of  the  English  unsafe  and  causing 
great  consternation  among  all  the  white  population.  How  panic- 
stricken  some  of  the  English  are  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
an  English  tailor  in  Calcutta  actually  committed  suicide  from  fear 
of  being  killed  bv  a  bomb. 


THE  "THIRD   DEGREE"   REPROBATED 

THE  murder  of  Miss  Sigel  and  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  the  police  have  called  the  attention  of  the  English  press 
to  the  "third-degree"  system  of  questioning  prisoners  by  the  New- 
^i  i nk  police.  This  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  revival  of  the 
rack  mv\  the  thumb-screw  in  judicial  investigations,  albeit  the 
mind  and  not  the  body  is  made  to  suffer  by  this  method,  says  the 
London  Spectator.  But  after  all.  adds  this  thoughtful  and  influ- 
ential weekly,  revelations  extorted  in  this  way  prove  nothing. 
Speaking  generally,  this  paper  remarks: 

'The  'third  degree  '  is  nothing  less  than  torture — torture  of  the 
mind,  it  is  true,  but  torture  of  the  mind  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
distinguish  from  physical  torture.  The  mental  and  physical  proc- 
esses are  so  closely  locked  that  the  one  is  inevitably  merged  in 
the  other  sooner  or  later.  In  different  persons  the  one  passes  into 
the   other  at  different  stages." 

That  evidence  thus  obtained  is  unreliable  is  proved  in  this  case 
by  the  fact  that  the  prisoner  acknowledged  things  which  he  had 
never  done.     On  this  f'/ie  Spectator  comments  as  follows  : 

"The  fact  is  that  as  one  can 'prove  anything  by  statistics,'  so  one 

can  prove  anything  by  torture.  The  Chinese  victim  of  the  'third 
degree  '  was  not  the  man  the  police  supposed  him  to  be  at  all,  and 
had  not  been  near  the  scene  of  the  murder,  as  they  afterward  dis- 
covered. But  we  shall  expect  confessions  to  become  as  plentiful 
as  blackberries  if  the  'third  degree  '  continues  to  be  practised.  A 
fanatic,  a  religious  enthusiast,  an  exalte',  might  no  doubt  refuse  to 
confess  under  the  mental  battering-rams  of  the  'third  degree  ' ;  but 
a  simple  creature,  such  as  we  may  suppose  the  persecuted*  China- 
man to  have  been,  who  has  no  dcemon  within  him  to  direct  or  to 
save,  caves  in  and  purchases  relief  with  the  desiderated  lie." 

Of  American  public  opinion  on  this  point  we  read  : 

"  Enough  has  been  seen  of  the  'third  degree  '  to  make  it  probable 
that  every  respectable  American  will  wish  to  have  it  abolished  on 
the  ground  that  it  conflicts  with  common  sense  as  much  as  with 
humanity.  Torture  never  did.  and  never  can.  prove  anything. 
History  has  shown  that  the  tenacity,  even  the  callousness,  of  vic- 
tims in  resisting  torture  equaled  the  ingenuity  and  persistence  of 
the  tormentors.  Resistance  proves  as  little  as  surrender.  Re- 
ligious devotees,  the  professors  of  shining  and  heroic  faith,  should 
have  a  dignified  history  of  torture  to  themselves,  for  their  resolu- 
tion is  a  thing  apart.  If  there  is  a  source  of  endurance  more 
splendid  than  religious  faith,  it  is  surely  the  unwillingness  of  a 
man  to  betray  his  friends.  .  .  .  We  venture  to  hope  that  the  latest 
experience  of  the  'third  degree  '  in  New  York,  which  seems  consid- 
erably to  outrun  the  vices  of  'reconstructing  the  crime  '  in  France, 
and  which,  after  all,  is  only  the  newest  kind  of  way  of  doing  the 
oldest  kind  of  wrong,  will  cause  every  one  to  see  that  it  is  removed 
,i  great  many  more  than  three  degrees  from  usefulness  and  decency." 
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TWO   PARLIAMENTS  ON   A  JUNKET 

THE  coming  of  peace  is  perhaps  foreshadowed  by  the  fact  that 
the  Russian  House  of  Commons  and  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  after  years  of  alienation  between  England  and  Russia, 
have  at  length  shaken  hands  and  feasted  together.  Great  was  the 
eclat  with  which  the  deputation  from  the  Douma  visited  London. 


nEPUTIES   OF  THE   DOUMA   IN    LONDON. 

Deputies  (studying  the  English  Dictionary) — "  This  man  before 
us  is  a  bobby,  i.e.,  a  policeman — but  I  can't  find  the  expression  '  Po- 
litical Spy  System  '  in  the  whole  of  the  British  vocabulary." 

— Pair  ikon  (St.  Petersburg). 

The  members  of  the  Russian  Parliament  went  home  in  high  glee 
over  what  they  regard  as  a  grand  and  unexpected  success.  Nor 
was  the  visit  without  deep  political  significance.  The  official 
character  which  the  delegation  acquired  at  the  very  start  from  the 


banquet  which  it  was  tendered  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
good  impression  made  upon  the  English  members  of  Parliament 
by  the  speeches  of  Milyukof,  leader  of  the  Liberals,  and  Gutzkof, 
leader  of  the  Octoberists — all  this  raises  high  hopes  among  the 
democratic  elements  in  Russia,  among  those  who  consider  an  alli- 
ance with  England  as  tantamount  to  the  introduction  of  a  more 
liberal  regime  and  a  more  genuine  representative  government  in 
Russia.  So  seriously  is  the  effect  of  the  visit  of  the  Russian  depu- 
ties regarded  that  the  antidemocratic  and  reactionary  elements 
seem  to  be  seized  with  a  veritable  panic.  The  Kolokol  (St.  Peters- 
burg) makes  the  following  asseveration  : 

"The  visit  of  the  Douma  representatives  has  for  its  aim  the 
abolition  of  the  Imperial  autocracy;  and  the  inauguration  in 
Russia  of  a  parliamentary  system.  The  English  and  French  papers 
assure  us  that  the  deputies  who  visited  London  will  be  Russia's 
future  cabinet  ministers." 

The  Riech  (St.  Petersburg)  could  not  find  this  statement  in  any 
of  the  English  or  French  papers.  Nevertheless  the  grave  official 
organ  Russiya  (St.  Petersburg)  permits  itself  a  slight  inaccuracy 
by  repeating  this  pretty  piece  of  sensationalism  printed  in  the  paper 
of  the  Black  Hundreds. 

Even  the  Viedomosti  (St.  Petersburg),  a  moderate  paper  by  no 
means  inclined  to  sensationalism,  concedes  the  far-reaching  im- 
portance of  the  reception  given  to  the  Russian  deputation  in 
England  : 

"The  speeches  of  our  deputies  in  London  delivered  in  the  pres- 
ence of  our  embassy  and  with  its  approval,  give  ground  for  belief 
that  Russia  is  now  in  the  transition  stage  in  the  development 
toward  occidental  constitutionalism." 

In  an  interview  with  Khomiakof  on  his  return  from  England 
published  in  the  Riech  (quoted  above)  the  president  of  the  Douma 
savs  that  the  Englishmen  themselves  gave  the  visit  a  marked 
political  character.     He  continues  : 

"It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Our  relations  with  England  were 
so  abnormal  that  the  very  first  meeting  was  bound  to  lead  to  a 
better  understanding.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  abnormal  that  the 
relations  between  England  and  Russia  should  have  been  strained 
for  almost  a  century,  when  all  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  an 


ASIA   AS   THE    TOY    BALLOON   OF   BABES. 


—Fischietto  (Turin). 


the  powers  withdraw  thkir  forces  from  crete. 

The  Four  Peace  Protectors  of  the  Mediterranean 
— "  Dear  Angel  of  Peace — we  must  have  our  chair  back.  Take 
care  of  the  spikes  under  it.     Once — twice — " 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) 

PORTENTS    OF    PEACE    IN   ASIA   AND    EUROPE. 
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LOI    IS    I! I. K RIOT, 

The  first  continental  to  invade  England  by  air    His 
success  "  will  j^ive  him  a  place  in  history 


MR.     BLERIOT  S    AIR-SHIP   AT    REST. 

Tins  monoplane's  exploit  "  may  lead  the  way  to  great  changes  in  the  conduct  of 

future  wars." 


alliance  between  them  extremely  advantageous  to  both.    England's 

hostile  attitude  toward  us  is  entirely  due  to  a  misunderstanding,  .is  I 
have  now  had  occasion  to  convince  mvsell  conclusively.  For  some 
reason  she  considers  Russia  a  competitor  in  East  India.  Conse- 
quently she  keeps  a  strict  watch  over  us.  For  the  same  reason  the 
Englishmen  feel  they  ought  to  prevent  Russia  from  moving  toward 
Persia  and  developing  the  Middle-Asiatic  Railroad.  All  this 
would  bring  Russia  nearer  to  India.  But  what  in  the  world  do  we 
want  India  for  ?  Why.  the  idea  has  never  entered  our  minds. 
The  English  themselves  are  beginning  to  realize  this,  and  the 
moment  of  our  visit,  therefore,  was  very  propitious." 

Khomiakof  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Germans  showed  theii 
dissatisfaction  with  the  visit  of  the  Russian  deputies  to  London  by 
entirely  ignoring  the  matter  in  their  papers.  When  questioned 
about  the  attitude  of  the  higher  Powers  in  Russia  toward  the  Eng- 
lish visit,  he  answered  that  the  Court  favored  the  visit  greatly. 

In  conclusion  Khomiakof  speaks  of  the  desirability  of  a  return 
visit  to  Russia  from  the  English  members  of  Parliament,  and  ex- 
presses the  opinion  that  such  a  visit  would  follow  in  the  near 
future. — Translation s  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


aerial  navigator,  and  to  say  to  him  that  his  "magnificent  success" 
woidd  give  him  "a  place  in  history,"  as  by  itself  to  have  crossed  the 
English  Channel  throughthe  air  was  an  event  "marking  a  new  era." 
Mr.  Bleriot  has  given  the  following  account  of  his  landing,  as 
reported  in  the  London  papers,  where  we  read  : 

"  I  fly  westward  and  reach  Shakespeare  Cliff.  I  see  an  opening 
in  the  cliff.  Altho  I  am  confident  I  can  continue  for  an  hour  and 
a  half,  that  I  might,  indeed,  return  to  Calais,  I  can  not  resist  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  landing  upon  this  green  spot. 

"  I    stop    my    motor,   and    instantly  my    machine   falls   straight 

"ii  the  ground  from  a  height  of  20  meters  [75  feet].  In  two  or 
three  seconds  I  am  safe  upon  your  shore. 

"Soldiers  in  khaki  run  up,  and  policemen.  Two  of  my  com- 
patriots are  on  the  spot.  They  kiss  my  cheeks.  The  conclusion 
of  my  flight  overwhelms  me. 

"Thus  ended  mv  flight  across  the  Channel — a  flight  which  could 


AN  AEROPLANE  INVASION  OF  ENGLAND 

BRITISH  panic  about  air-ships  and  invasion  may  in  some  sense 
be  called  justifiable.  Mr.  Louis  Bleriot  has  crossed  the 
British  Channel,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  and  landed  from  France 
in  England.  If  one  machine  bird  can  migrate  from  the  continent 
to  the  island  kingdom  why  not  ten  thousand  ?  This  is  the  question 
that  is  being  asked  in  England  where,  paradoxically  enough,  the 
French  Daedalus  has  been  received  with  the  most  extravagant  ex- 
pressions of  enthusiasm  besides  being  awarded  the  prize  of  $5,000 
offered  by  the  London  Daily  Mail.  The  original  Daedalus  on 
landing  from  Crete  in  Italy  built  a  temple  to  Apollo  in  which  he 
hung  up  as  votive  offering  the  wings  on  which  he  had  escaped. 
We  do  not  learn  from  the  dispatches  that  Mr.  Bleriot  did  any  such 
thing.  In  full  accordance  with  modern  ideas  he  merely  put  up 
his  aeroplane  for  exhibition  in  an  Oxford-street  store.  When 
asked  at  Dover  "to  say  something,"  he  enthusiastically  waved  his 
hat  and  exclaimed.  "  Long  live  the  entente  cordiale!  "  The  nearest 
approach  to  any  temple-building  appears  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Aero  Club  to  erect  a  column  on  the  spot  where  Bleriot's  aeroplane 
landed  near  Dover.  We  read  that  by  a  strange  coincidence  Mr. 
Haldane.  the  British  Minister  for  War,  was  the  first  to  greet  the 


SAILORS   OF   THE    COAST   GUARD    AT    DOVER. 

Waiting  for  an  air-ship  from  France. 

easily  be  done  again.  Shall  I  do  it?  I  think  not.  I  have  promised 
my  wife  that  after  a  race  for  which  I  have  already  entered  I  will 
fly  no  more." 

As  reported  in  the  London  press,  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Lord  Roberts,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  Army,  tele- 
graphing his  congratulations  to  Mr.  Bleriot,  said  :  "  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  feat.  It  may  lend  the 
way  to  great  changes  in  the  conduct  of  future  wars." 
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SPAIN'S   UNPOPULAR  WAR 

THE  whole  of  Spain  has  been  placed  under  martial  law  by  the 
decree  of  Mr.  Maura,  the  Spanish  Prime  Minister.  King 
Alphonso  has  been  hissed  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  and  when  the 
soldiers  refused  to  fire  upon  the  rioters  at  Cerbere,  a  town  on  the 
French  frontier,  the  mob  cried  "Hurrah  for  the  Army!"  This 
all  goes  to  show  that  the  war  with  the  Moroccans  at  Melilla  is  un- 
popular, declares  the  Pais,  the  Madrid  organ  of  the  Republicans, 
and  that  disaffection  has  spread  even  to  the  Army.  According  to 
the  French  press,  Spain  is  on  the  brink  of  a  revolution,  which  will 
end  in  the  sweeping  away  of  the  present  royal  dynasty  and  the 
proclamation  of  the  independence  of  Catalonia,  the  richest  and 
most  enterprising  of  Spanish  provinces,  with  Barcelona  as  the 
headquarters  of  anarchism,  antimilitarism,  and  internationalism. 
According  to  the  European  press  the  trouble  with  Spain  in  Morocco 
began  with  the  attack  made  by  a  band  of  Kabyles  on  some  Span- 
ish workmen  repairing  a  bridge  in  a  part  of  the  country,  the  wild 
mountain  region  of  the  Rif,  allotted  by  the  Algeciras  Conference 
to  Spain  as  her  sphere  of  influence.  Four  workmen  were  killed. 
The  acting  governor,  General  Real,  made  prompt  reprisals,  with 
the  result  that  some  30,000  tribesmen  came  into  the  held  against 
the  Spaniards.  The  heavy  losses  of  these  latter  have  fomented 
the  feelings  of  discontent  both  in  Spain  and  in  the  Spanish  garri- 
son in  the  Rif  district,  of  whom  the  London  Daily  Mail  writes  : 

"It  is  declared  that  a  whole  battalion  [of  Spanish  soldiers  on 
service  in  the  Rif]  refused  to  fight  the  other  day  at  Melilla,  and 
fled,  leaving  its  colonel,  who  refused  to  follow  its  example,  to  be 
killed.  Last  week  when  several  companies  were  ordered  to  the 
firing-line  the  soldiers  retorted  by  asking  their  officers  to  go  first. 
The  officers  were  helpless  and  had  to  place  themselves  at  the  head 
of  their  companies,  which  accounts  for  so  many  officers  being 
killed." 

The  action  of  Mr.  Maura's  government  in  undertaking  the  mili- 
tary subjection  of  these  half-barbarous  mountaineers  is  approved 
of  by  the  government  organ  Heraldo  de  Madrid.  In  that  authori- 
tative organ  we  read  : 

"We  are  quite  convinced  that  unless  Spain  puts  a  stop  to  this 
Moroccan  vandalism  she  will  run  a  serious  risk  of  forfeiting  all 
claims  for  the  future  to  those  privileges  in  Africa  which  she  was 
so  anxious  to  obtain.  .  .  .  We  wish  to  be  neither  invaders  nor  sur- 


renderee of  our  rights.  We  must  give  these  people  a  lesson  ;  it 
must  be  given  them  with  swiftness  and  energy.  The  territory  in 
the  Rif  district  which  we  are  contending  for  falls  naturally  within 
the  zone  of  influence  which  we  are  provisionally  occupying  until 
the  question  of  the  Sultan's  sovereignty  has  been  adjusted." 

In  contradiction  to  this  the  Pais  (Madrid),  a  Republican  news- 
paper, thinks  the  campaign  unnecessary  and  therefore  to  be  con- 
demned. Morocco  should  rather  be  abandoned  than  her  mines 
worked,  her  land  cultivated,  her  railroads  built  by  Spaniards,  who 
would  be  better  occupied  in  exploiting  the  resources  of  the  penin- 
sula itself.  Spain  is  not  wealthy,  like  France,  and  therefore  can 
not  afford  the  expensive  luxury  of  war.  To  quote  the  words  of 
this  Liberal  paper : 

"  France  is  rich  and  can  afford  to  indulge  in  these  luxuries  of 
civilization  falsely  so  called.  Yet  even  she  did  not  do  so  without 
a  terrible  struggle  in  which  she  demonstrated  that  those  who 
aspired  to  avenge  in  Morocco  their  treatment  at  Casablanca  had 
much  to  suffer.  Judged  from  a  financial  standpoint  this  state  of 
war  or  of  semi-peace  in  Africa  is  as  sad  a  thing  as  a  war  of  con- 
quest. And  what  shall  we  gain  ?  The  exploitation  by  certain 
Spanish  companies  of  a  mine,  whose  product  they  will  export  to 
foreign  countries  and  thus  compete  with  Spanish  mines.  .  .  . 
Spain  can  not  pay  full  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  her  soil,  to 
the  promotion  of  her  industries,  so  long  as  she  expends  her  revenue 
in  the  pacific  penetration  of  foreign  lands  and  the  promotion  in 
these  lands  of  mining,  railroads,  industries,  etc." 

This  writer  concludes  by  denying  the  need  of  war  in  Africa  ;  for 
"England  and  Germany,  which  have  not  a  single  soldier  in 
Morocco,  enjoy  much  greater  advantages  there  than  Spain,  or  than 
even  France  herself." 

This  opinion  is  undoubtedly  that  of  the  common  people  in  Spain, 
who  are  also  much  influenced  by  the  teachings  of  Cardenal  and 
Herreros,  the  well-known  anarchist  leaders,  who  seem  to  have 
headed  the  revolt  in  Barcelona.  Of  the  outcome  of  the  present 
situation  in  Spain  the  Temps  (Paris)  speaks  pessimistically.  The 
great  ministerial  organ  remarks  : 

"  The  uprising  in  Catalonia  has  come  as  a  surprize,  but  if  the 
Government  act  with  too  much  harshness  in  crushing  it,  they  are 
likely  to  make  such  an  impression  on  the  public  mind  that  the 
monarchy  will  find  itself  face  to  face  with  a  veritable  revolution." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WHO   OCCUPIES   THE   PEACOCK    THRONE? 

Persia — "  Down  with  despotism  !    Liberty  forever  !  " 
Shah — "  But  do  you  see  what  your  liberators  are  doing?  " 


Abdul    Hamid   i to  Clemenceaul — ''So  you,  too,  I  see. 
have  joined  the  Grand  Army  of  the  unemployed." 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 


— Pischietto  (Turin). 
THREE    VICTIMS    OF    POPULAR    LIBERTY. 
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HISTORY   BY  CINEMATOGRAPH 

THE  moving  picture  is  beingused  more  and  more  lor  purposes 
of  instruction.  A  novel  plan  has  recently  been  followed 
out  in  France— that  of  throwing  on  the  screen  not  successive  pic- 
tures of  an  event  or  action,  but  successive  charts  on  which  are 
represented,  lor  instance, the 


movements  oi  armies  during 
an  engagement.  How  this 
is.  ilone  is  explained  in  an 
article  published  in  I. a 
.Wit u re  (Paris,  June  19)  en- 
titled "The  battle  of  Aus- 
terlit/  by  Cinematograph." 
Says  the  writer  : 

"The  history  of  great  bat- 
tles 'has  been  written  with 
cue  from  documents  fur- 
nished by  the  various  general 

-  and  by  eyewitnes 
The  battles  of  Napoleon  I. 
are  notably  the  subjects  of 
numerous  documents  in  the 
archives  of  the  Ministry  oi 
War.  which  still  serve  lor 
the  instruction  of  French  and 
foreign  officers.  The  study 
of  one  of  these  great  con- 
tests which  often  spread 
over  a  very  great  extent  of 
territory,  is  long  and  de- 
tailed :  the  student  must  map 
out  in  thought,  at  different 
moments  of  the  day.  the  em- 
placement of  bodies  of 
troops,  must  follow  the 
movements  of  each,  deduce 
the  effects  produced  by  the 
movements  of  the  enemy's 
troops  or  by  encounters  with 
them.  etc.  If  an  observer, 
placed  at  a  very  great  height, 
in  a  dirigible  balloon,  could 
have  taken  a  moving  picture 
of  one  of  these  great  battles, 
what  a  means  of  instruction 
such  a  document  would  have 
been  for  military  schools.' 
But  what  could  not  have  been 
done,  and  will  never  be  done 
directly,  may  be  artificially 
produced :  and  cinemato- 
graphic projections  thus 
obtained  constitute  a  very 
up-to-date  method  of  instruc- 
tion, at  once  precise,  rapid, 
and  fascinating. 

"It  is  interesting  to  ex- 
amine somewhat  closely  the 
processes  by  which  we  may 
produce  these  cinematograph 
films  on  which  bodies  of 
troops  are  seen  to  move, 
attack,  retreat,  and  re-form. 
The  technic  is  that  of  the 
trick  pictures  that  are  the 
children's  delight  in  a  cine- 
matographic show.  For  example 
a   box   of    matches    on    the    screen 


rHREE  ENLARGED    PORTIONS   OF  THE    CINEMATOGRAPH    BAND   REPRESENTING 
PHASES   OK  THE    BATTLE   OF   AUSTERLITZ. 


such  a  picture  will  show- 
all  at  once  it  opens  and  a 
match  jumps  out  and  stands  up  by  itself  at  some  distance  :  another 
follows  and  stands  by  the  first,  and  a  third  places  itself  across  the 
others,  forming  a  letter  H.  Little  by  little  an  entire  word  is  thus 
formed,   or  sometimes  a  geometrical    figure.      How   is  it  done? 


Wry  simply.  On  a  horizontal  table,  above  which  a  cinemato- 
graphic apparatus  has  been  vertically  disposed,  is  placed  at  the 
start  the  closed  match-box  and  then  one  turn  is  given  to  the  handle 
of  the  apparatus  ;  thus  we  have  on  the  band  a  series  of  several 
images  of  the  box.  It  is  opened  half-way,  and  another  series  of 
images  is  obtained  ;  then  it  is  opened  wide  for  the  next  series. 
"Then  a  match  is  taken  out  half-way,  then  completely;  it  is 

placed  successively  in  all  the 
positions  that  it  must  occupy 
in  order  to  stand  finally  in  the 
chosen  place;  in  each  new 
position  a  turn  of  the  handle 
is  made,  taking  a  series  of 
images  in  that  particular  po- 
sition. So,  at  length  all  the 
matches,  one  after  the  other. 
form  the  desired  word  or 
figure. 

"  It  may  easily  be  under- 
stood that  this  succession 
of  images,  when  projected 
on  the  screen,  will  produce 
the  illusion  of  matches  going 
of  themselves  from  the  box 
to  their  several  positions. 

"Such  a  cinematograph 
band  requires  a  very  long 
time  for  its  preparation — the 
longer  as  the  illusion  is  to  be 
more  complete  ?nd  when 
consequently  the  successive 
positions,  photographed 

separately,  are  to  be  nearer 

together 

"It  is  this  principle  that 
has  been  utilized  recently  in 
representing  the  movement 
of  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  The  technical 
data  have  been  taken  from 
the  works  of  Commandant 
Colin,  well  known  for  his 
special  studies  of  the  battles 
of  the  First  Empire.  His 
indications  have  been  scru- 
pulously observed  in  cutting 
out  squares  of  cardboard 
proportional  in  size  to  the 
importance  of  the  body  of 
troops  represented,  and  in 
placing  them  on  the  map  in 
the  different  positions  cor- 
responding to  their  real 
movements  over  the  ground. 
Finally,  to  take  account  of 
the  elapsed  time,  a  clock-dial 
has  been  placed  in  a  corner 
of  the  map,  and  its  hands 
are  seen  to  move  during  the 
progress  of  the  battle.  Na- 
poleon I.  gained  this  victor) 
.  .  .  on  December  2,  1S05  .  .  . 
and  the  action  lasted  from 
7  a.m.  until  4  p.m. 

"The cinematographic  film 
was*  made  by  placing  the 
black  cards  representing  the 
enemy's  forces,  and  the 
white  ones  representing 
the  French  army,  in  the  different  positions  occupied  by  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  moving  the  hands  on  the  clock-dial ;  it  contains 
2.500  images  and  is  50  meters  [164  feet]  long.  The  black  cards 
bearing  the  figures  11  and  12  represent  the  army  corps  commanded 
by  Bagration  ;  those  n  mbered  15  to  18,  Buxhowden's  corps  :  No. 
14.  that  of  Kutuzoff,  and  No.    13  the  Russian   Guard.     We  have 
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THE   WRIGHT  AEROl'LANE   CARRYING   TWO. 

Last  week,  Orville  Wright,  carrying  a  passenger,  broke  all  rec- 
ords by  an  endurance  flight  of  i  hour,  12  minutes  and  40  seconds  and 
by  a  spectacular  10- mile  cross-country  speed  test. 

TWO    AMERICAN 


1  opyrighted,  1909,  by  Edwiu  Levit-k,  New  York. 

THE    CURTISS   AEROPLANE. 

In  this  machine  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  recently  won  The  Scientific 
American  cup  by  a  flight  lasting  52  minutes  and  30  seconds. 

BIPLANES. 


indicated  by  letters  the  troops  commanded  by  onr  [the  French] 
generals:  Lannes  (La.),  Bernadotte  (Bo.),  Saint-Hilaire  (St.), 
Oudinot  (Ou.),  Murat  (Mu.),  Legrand  (Le.).  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  represented  by  a  star.  At  the  beginning  of  tht  action 
(Fig.  1)  we  see  it  to  the  north  of  the  Lakes  of  Telnitz  and  at  the 
end  (Fig.  3)  to  the  east,  on  the  heights  bordering  on  these  lakes, 
where  he  had  resolved  to  fall  upon  a  part  of  the  opposing  army." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FLYING  AS  AN  ART 

IT  has  always  been  the  case  in  the  world  of  invention  that  while 
one  set  of  authorities  is  satisfactorily  demonstrating  the  im- 
possibility of  doing  something  or  other,  another  set  proceeds  to 
do  this  very  thing.  Thus  while  the  English  engineers  were  show- 
ing how  a  smooth-wheeled  locomotive  could  not  haul  a  load  on 
smooth  rails,  Stephenson  accomplished  the  feat  with  ease.  And 
a  few  days  ago,  while  many  persons  were  asserting  the  unlikeli- 
hood of  any  one's  flying  across  the  English  Channel,  Bleriot  was 
already  on  the  wing.     This  feat  and  the  establishment   of  new 


I  HE    VANNIMAN    TRIPLAM.. 

Mr.  Melvin  Yanniman  was  the  first  man  to  make  a  successful  flight 
witli  a  triplane. 

world-records  for  speed  and  endurance  by  the  Wright  machine 
with  a  second  passenger  on  board,  have  set  tongues  wagging  anew 
about  the  whole  problem  of  aviation.  We  have  practicable  flying- 
machines  ;  those  may  use  them  who  have  learned  how.  Says  an 
editorial  wr*«y  in  The  .  \7nerica11  Machinist  (New  York,  July  15) : 


"It  is  a  serious  question,  .  .  .  if  the  enthusiasts  have  considered, 
or  in  any  true  degree  realize  the  difficulties  of  the  aviator's  task, 
or  are  intelligently  planning  for  suitable  instruction  in  aviation. 
Such  instruction  must  be  forthcoming  before  any  very  large  num- 
ber of  the  human  family  can  feel  at  home  in  the  air. 

"Glance  backward  a  few  years  to  the  days  of  bicycle  popu- 
larity ;  recall  your  troubles  in  learning  to  balance  on  the  narrow 
tread  of  the  wheels ;  remember  the  bruises  and  bumps  that  you 
carefully  nursed  on  your  own  body  and  smiled  at  if  they  showed 
on  a  friend's.  Yet  you  were  only  a  few  inches  higher  in  the  air 
than  if  you  were  walking  and  had  no  obstacles  to  consider  except 
uneven  places  in  the  street.  And  these  uneven  places  were  plainly 
in  sight 

"  How  different  is  the  condition  of  the  aviator  !  His  pathway  is 
beset  with  eddies,  swirls,  cross-currents,  waves,  billows,  puffs  and 
gusts  of  wind  that  he  can  not  see,  that  can  only  be  known  when  he 
feels  them  and  yet  one  and  all  must  be  carefully  reckoned  with  if 
he  hopes  to  make  a  successful  flight.  All  of  these  things  are  met 
at  a  speed  of  translation  through  the  air  of  from  25  to  45  miles  per 
hour.  While  beset  with  these  unknown  difficulties,  balance  must 
be  maintained  in  a  position  at  a  considerable  height  above  the 
ground  and  under  conditions  intrinsically  far  more  trying  than  on 
a  bicycle,  and  with  life  the  possible  price  of  failure.  Again,  the 
successful  operation  of  a  highly  organized  gasoline  motor  must  be 
attended  to  under  the  conditions  of  air  disturbances,  high  speed, 
elevation,  and  sensitive  balancing.  Does  not  aviation  call  for  a 
high  degree  of  physical  courage  combined  with  excellent  self- 
control  and  cool  judgment  ?  Apparently  the  doing  wrong  of  any 
one  of  many  tilings  invites  disaster." 

That  the  aerial  balancing  alone  is  a  difficult  feat  is  shown  by  the 
experiments  of  the  Wrights,  Curtiss,  and  others  with  gliders,  ex- 
tending over  several  years.  In  trying  to  learn  this  one  phase  of 
the  art,  both  Lilienthal  and  Pilcher  lost  their  lives.  The  writer 
proceeds  to  quote  the  following  pertinent  passage  from  a  profes- 
sional paper  presented  by  Major  Squier  to  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  last  December  : 

"The  aviator's  task  is  much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
chauffeur.  With  a  chauffeur,  while  it  is  true  that  it  requires  his  con- 
stant attention  to  guide  his  machine,  yet  he  is  traveling  on  a  road- 
way where  he  can  have  due  warning  through  sight  of  the  turns  and 
irregularities  of  the  course.  The  fundamental  difference  between 
operating  the  aeroplane  and  the  automobile  is  that  the  former  is 
traveling  along  on  an  aerial  highway  which  has  manifold  humps 
and  ridges,  eddies  and  gusts,  and  since  the  air  is  invisible  he  can 
not  see  these  irregularities  and  inequalities  of  his  path  and  conse- 
quently can  not  provide  for  them  until  he  has  actually  encountered 
them.     He  must  feel  the  road  since  he  can  not  see  it."  , 

Commenting  on  this,  the  writer  remarks  that  altho.tim'e  viil,  of 
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THE    BLERIOT   AEROPLANE. 

Mr.  Louis  Bleriot's  successful  flight  across  the  English  Channel 
has  revived  the  controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  mono- 
plane and  the  biplane. 


MR.    LATHAM  S    MACHINE. 


Altho  Mr.  Hubert  Latham,  owin^;  to  the  stopping  of  his  motor, 
failed  to  complete  his  flight  across  the  Channel,  he  was  the  first  to 
make  the  attempt. 


THK    MOST     FAMOUS     OF    THE    MONOPLANES. 


course,  build  up  a  fund  of  experience,  yet  for  the  present  all  who 
contemplate  flying  should  realize  that  the  aviator's  task  is  far  from 
easy.  It  is  surprizing  that  any  have  attempted  it  and  still  more 
so  that  any  have  succeeded.     To  quote  further : 

"The  dangers  are  inevitable  because  of  the  surrounding  physi- 
cal conditions  beyond  human  control.  However,  there  are  other 
dangerous  conditions  that  can  be  guarded  against.  Such  are  the 
improper  selection  and  improper  use  of  materials  of  construction. 
In  automobile  development  men.  who  did  not  understand  the  use 
of  materials  of  construction  and  engineering  practise,  built  ma- 
chines that  would  go  until  they  broke  down — which  was  usually 
soon — yet  they  actually  ran.  That  was  the  important  fact.  At 
that  stage  the  engineer  stept  in.  changed  materials  here  and  there, 
strengthened  the  weak  parts,  redesigned  others,  and  lo  !  we  have 
the  successful  machines  of  to-day.  Such  must  be  the  story  of  air- 
ship development.  We  await  with  interest  the  product  ofthecom- 
bined  efforts  of  the  air-ship  inventors  and  their  brother  engineers." 


THE  PLAN  TO  SAVE  DAYLIGHT 

'  I  "HE  much-discust  plan  to  "save  daylight  "  by  setting  all  the 
-*•  clocks  ahead  in  summer  still  continues  to  claim  attention 
in  both  the  technical  and  the  daily  press.  It  is  usually  advocated 
on  practical  grounds  and  condemned  from  scientific  considerations. 
The  psychological  side  of  the  matter,  which  is  really  the  most  im- 


portant, receives  little  notice,  yet  it  appears  probable  that  unless 
the  proposed  change  of  time  could  lie  made  secretly  it  would  be 
discounted  by  nearly  every  one.  People  would  say:  "There  is 
eight  o'clock  striking;  that  means  that  it  is  really  only  seven." 
Every  one  will  recollect  that  when  the  change  to  the  present  time- 
system  was  made  in  this  country,  local  time  continued  to  be  used 
for  years,  and  is  still  common  in  many  places.  A  system  that 
would  alter  twice  a  year  would  not  have  time  to  gain  universal 
acceptance  It  has  been  said  that  the  bill  introduced  into  the 
British  Parliament  to  "save  daylight  "  in  this  way  is  supported  by 
many  distinguished  men  of  science,  but  the  published  report  of  the 
hearings  before  the  special  committee  of  Parliament  on  the  bill 
scarcely  bears  out  this  statement.  Says  a  correspondent  of  Science 
(New  York,  July  9)  who  sends  to  that  paper  some  excerpts  from 
the  report  : 

"It  was  testified  that  the  'Science  Gild  '  of  which  Sir  Norman 
Lockyer  is  chairman,  and  which  is  composed  of  'scientific  people 
or  people  who  take  an  interest  in  science  '  feels  'that  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  tamper  with  time.'  The  bill  was  strongly  opposed  by 
Sir  William  H.  M.  Christie,  the  astronomer  royal,  and  Sir  David 
Gill,  who  was  recently  his  Majesty's  astronomer  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  It  was  through  the  influence  and  active  work  of  the 
hitter  that  standard  time  was  substituted  for  local  time  in  South 
Africa  in  1903.  The  bill  was  favored  by  Professor  Rambaut,  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Sir  Robert 


THE  DELAGRANGE   AEROPLANE.  THE    SANTOS    DUMONT  AEROPLANE. 

EARLIER    FOREIGN    BIPLANES. 
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S.  Ball,  formerly  astronomer  royal  of  Ireland,  but  both  of  these 
gentlemen  strongly  opposed  the  proposition  to  set  the  clocks  one 
hour  ahead.  They  favored  the  idea  of  making  three  changes  of 
twenty  minutes  for  the  summer,  returning  to  Greenwich  mean  time 
for  the  winter  ;  in  other  words,  the  long-hour  and  short-hour  plan. 
To  this  the  practical  objections  are  very  great  and  it  is  understood 
that  its  advocacy  before  Parliament  has  now  been  definitely 
abandoned. 

'"Sir  William  H.  M.  Christie  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
neither  Sir  Robert  Ball  nor  Professor  Rambaut,  when  in  Ireland, 
had  'succeeded  in  persuading  their  countrymen  of  the  advantages 
of  early  rising  which  might  have  been  secured  by  substituting 
Greenwich  for  Dublin  time,  the  Irish  clocks  being  thus  put  twenty- 
five  minutes  forward.*  altho  they  tried  to  do  so. 

"The  tenor  of  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  bill  was  that 
many  persons  would  be  deceived  into  getting  up  earlier  by  setting 
the  clocks  ahead  when  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  do  so 
otherwise. 

"  It  is  reported  in  the  daily  papers  that  many  English  employers 
have  voluntarily  arranged  to  have  the  day's  work  of  their  employees 
commence  a  half-hour  or  an  hour  earlier  in  the  summer,  thus  se- 
curing honestly  the  advantage  it  is  claimed  people  would  gain  by 
changing  the  clocks  and  without  'juggling  with  the  uniform  meas- 
urement of  time  '  as  Sir  William  Christie  properly  terms  it." 


A  VEGETABLE  FURNACE 

LENDER  this  heading  the  interesting  experiments  of  Prof. 
Hans  Molisch,  of  Prague,  who  has  succeeded  in  showing 
a  certain  amount  of  spontaneous  heating  in  leaves,  are  described 
by  Dr.  Alfred  Gradenwitz  in  Knowledge  and  Scientific  News 
(London,  July).  These  investigations  show  the  respiration  of 
plants  to  be  far  more  intense  than  had  so  far  been  supposed. 
Says  Dr.  Gradenwitz  : 

"  Recently  plucked  leaves,  in  a  condition  as  dry  as  possible,  were 
filled  up  in  compact  layers  in  wickerwork  baskets,  provided  on 
the  top  with  a  pasteboard  lid.  perforated  in  the  middle  for  the  in- 
sertion of  a  long  and  sensitive  thermometer.     The  basket  having 


A    VEGETABLE    FUKNACE. 

Arrangement  to  boil  ether  by  means  of  respiring  leaves. 

been  placed  in  a  wooden  case,  the  space  between  it  and  the  case 

-  filled  up  with  wood  wool,  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  any 

-  of  heat.  When  the  case  had  been  closed,  the  thermometer 
protruded  sufficiently  to  allow  temperatures  to  be  read  without  re- 
moving it.  In  order  further  to  reduce  heat  conduction  and  radi- 
ation the  whole  was  wrapt  in  layers  of  cloth.  As  soon  as  the 
leaves  had  reached  their  highest  temperature  the  investigator  as- 
certained whether  they  were  still  alive,  after  which  the  test   was 


continued,  and  concluded  with  a  search  for  micro-organisms. 
The  first  experiment  showed  that  the  leaves  became  heated  in 
a  very  short  time  (9  hours)  from  22°  to  about  440  C,  and  within 
15  hours  to  51. 50  (125°  F.).  During  the  following  37  hours  a  slow 
drop  in  temperature  to  340  C.  was  observed,  after  which  the  ther- 
mometer again  rose  to  a  somewhat  lower  maximum  (470  C), 
thenceforward  falling  definitely  and  finally." 

The  rise  in  temperature  observed  during  the  first  15  hours  was 
certainly  not  due  to  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  the  writer  tells 
us.  and  can  be  ascribed  only  to  chemical  action  and  especially  to 
respiration.  At  430  C.  the  leaves  were  still  alive,  and  when 
placed  on  water  would  remain  fresh  and  green  for  some  days. 
With  51. 50  C.  the  maximum  of  spontaneous  heating  was  reached 
after  15  hours.     To  quote  again  : 

"  The  subsequent  drop  in  temperature  is  quite  comprehensible 
because  the  leaves,  being  burned  at  the  temperature  mentioned, 
normal  respiration  had  to  come  to  a  standstill,  while  only  slight 
amounts  of  bacteria  were  as  yet  present.  However,  those  micro- 
organisms, protected  by  the  high  temperature,  now  began  to  thrive 
and  rapidly  to  multiply  on  the  dead  leaves  :  the  heat  produced  by 
their  intense  respiration  resulted  in  a  second  maximum  of  tempera- 
ture somewhat  lower  than  the  former  (470  C.)  being  produced. 
After  the  evolution  of  bacteria  and  other  fungi  had  thus  culmi- 
nated, the  temperature  slowly  dropt  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 

"Similar  results  were  obtained  in  connection  with  the  leaves  of 
a  number  of  plants,  maximum  temperatures  of  up  to  6o°  C.  being 
reached.  Certain  plants,  especially  evergreens  and  those  which, 
when  severed  from  the  mother  plant,  retain  a  remarkable  durabil- 
ity, were  found  to  produce  only  slight  amounts  of  heat. 

"A  remarkable  demonstration  test  on  the  production  of  spon- 
taneous heating  is  represented  in  the  figure.  The  apparatus  will 
raise  ether  to  boiling  temperature  merely  by  the  heat  of  leaves, 
and  thus  actually  constitutes  a  vegetable  furnace.  A  glass  tube 
three  feet  in  length,  closed  at  the  bottom  and  blown  up  bulb-like 
on  the  top,  is  filled  to  one-third  of  its  length  with  colored  ether 
and  introduced  by  its  closed  end  into  a  mass  of  leaves  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  intermediary  between  450  and  500  C.  (113-1220  F.) 
or  even  higher.  As  the  boiling-temperature,  of  ether  lies  at  34. 50 
C,  it  immediately  begins  to  boil. 

"When  the  leaves  are  kept  below  water  they  are  found  to  be 
killed  at  a  far  lower  temperature  than  in  air.  The  upper  tempera- 
ture-limit of  life  thus  drops  considerably  as  respiration  is  inter- 
fered with.  The  wound  produced  by  plucking  the  leaves  doubt- 
less favors  spontaneous  heating,  tho  the  fact  that  twigs  full  of 
leaves  tied  up  in  considerable  quantities  likewise  produce  high 
temperatures  strikingly  shows  that  the  wound  stimulus  is  not  the 
paramount  factor.  The  spontaneous  heating  of  leaves  to  the  upper 
temperature-limit  of  life  affords  evidence  of  the  curious  fact  that 
organisms  can  be  killed  by  a  normal  function,  such  as  respiration." 


MACHINE  FOR  GRADING  RAILROADS 

A  LARGE  track-grading  machine  for  lailway-construction 
work,  which  promises  largely  to  revolutionize  the  opera- 
tions of  contractors  is  described  in  The  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen 's  Magazine  (Indianapolis,  July).  It  is  the  invention 
of  A.  W.  Snow,  a  railroad  builder  of  Duluth.  Minn.  Says  the 
magazine  named  above  : 

"  The  purpose  of  the  Snow  machine  is  to  grade  and  ballast  track, 
doing  the  work  of  the  lifting  jacks  and  gangs  of  shovelers  and 
tampers.  It  is  designed  to  build  embankments  without  the  use  of 
trestles.  The  general  plan  of  its  operation  is  that  it  runs  out  on 
a  temporary  track  laid  on  the  fill,  picks  up  a  section  of  track,  draws 
earth  in  from  the  sides  of  the  roadbed  beneath  the  ties  and  tamps 
it  there.  It  then  backs  to  raise  another  section,  and  so  proceeds 
to  raise  the  track  by  stages,  going  back  and  forth  over  the  same 
ground  until  the  proper  elevation  has  been  reached.  The  machine 
consists  of  a  self-propelled  car,  carrying  the  boiler  and  machinery, 
from  one  end  of  which  extends  a  34-foot  trussed  boom  carrying  the 
track-lifting  devices  and  a  carriage  on  which  are  the  shovel  arms 
and  the  operator's  seat.  By  the  operator's  seat  are  the  levers 
controlling  the  various  movements  of  the  machine.  Both  the 
track-lifting  device  and  the  shovel-arm  carriage  move  back  and 
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SLEEP  AND  DIGESTION 


PHATa  certain  amount  of  digestible  food  taken  just  before 
*       going  to  bed  induces  restfulness  and  contributes  to  a  quiet 


g  the  boom.  The  boom  is  attached  to  a  pivoted  turn- 
table in  the  body  of  the  car.  On  this  turn-table  are  mounted  the 
boiler,  transporting-engines,  pivoted  masts,  and  a  part  of  the 
operating-machinery.  The  boom  is  connected  to  these  masts, 
which  are  held  bj  adjustable  backstays,  permitting  the  boom  to  *leep  is  asserted  by  Dr.  <;.  M.  Niles,  who  discusses  sleep  in  its 
be  raise'!  oi    lowered.     The  revolving  table  affords  free  lateral       relation  to  digestion   in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 

Association.     <>i;r  quotations  are  from  an  abstract  in   The 
Medical  Record  (New  York,  July  10).     Says  this  paper : 

"As  to  the  actual  influence  Oi  sleep  on  digestion  there  is 
some  conflict  ot  opinion.  ...  It  is  a  well-known  physi- 
ological fact  thai  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxid  and  ab- 
sorption ol  oxygen  are  diminished  during  sleep,  mainly 
because  the  muscles  are  less  active.  .  .  .  While  other  secre- 
tions are  diminished  during  sleep,  this  does  not  apply  to 
thoseof  the  digestive  apparatus.  When  the  brain  is  alert, 
the  reflexes  on  guard,  and  the  voluntary  muscles  at  work, 
each  department  oJ  the  human  economy  is  calling  for  its 
quota  of  innervation  and  blood;  these  different  departments 
are  exacting  their  tribute  from  the  constructive  forces,  and 
turning  over  to  the  excretorj  organs  the  products  of  com- 
bustion and  waste.  During  this  period  the  digestive  de- 
partment can  draw  only  a  'working  interest,'  not  being 
permitted  to  put  away  any  appreciable  surplus,  until  the 
da\'s  activities  are  ended.  Sleep  stills  the  voluntary  move- 
ments, decreases  tin  carbon  dioxid  output,  and  makes  the 
least  demand  on  the  involuntary  vital  mechanism.  It  is  then 
that  Nature,  our  industrious  handmaiden,  begins  her  con- 
i  in  sti  uctive  housekeeping.  'She  does  it  in  an  orderly  coopera- 
tive way.  following  a  regular  method  of  work  in  repairing 
waste,  actively  forming  new  tissue,  and  giving  just  the  proper 
amount  of  care  and  nourishment  required  of  all  parts,  both  men- 
tal and  physical,  in  regular  sequence.' 

The  following  general  dietetic  recommendations  in  relation  to 
sleep  are  given  by  Dr.  Niles  : 

"The  young  infant  can  not  get  too  much  sleep,  and  this  is  best 
attained  by  filling  his  stomach  at  stated  intervals.  Vigorous, 
growing  children  and  those  engaged  in  manual  labor  thrive  on  a 
lull  breakfast  and  dinner,  these  two  meals  containing  most  of  the 
daily  quota  of  protein.  The  supper  may  be  plentiful  in  quantity, 
but  should  consist  of  such  articles  as  bread,  milk,  cereals,  eggs, 
fruit,  etc..  which  do  not  unduly  stimulate  the  nerve-centers  by 
their  metabolic  products.  Soups,  rich  extractives,  and  solid  pro- 
teins also  cause  the  bladder  to  be  tilled  with  urine  rich  in  waste 
products  and  very  acid,  this  being  a  factor  worth  considering. 
Those  who  labor  with  their  brains,  or  skilled  artizans  whose  crafts 
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motion  to  the  boom.  The  track-lifting  device  consists  of  two 
traveling  grappling-arms,  which  are  moved  to  any  desired  posi- 
tion on  the  boom,  engaged  with  the  rails  at  the  joints  and  mid- 
joints,  and  then  held  until  there  is  sufficient  clear  space  beneath 
the  ties  for  the  shovels  to  operate.  A  battery  of  shovel  arms  is  on 
each  side  of  the  traveling  crane.  The  battery  on  one  side  may  be 
operated  independently  of  t'n.it  on  the  other  side,  or  single  shovels 
in  a  battery  may  be  operated  independently  of  the  others.  Tin- 
shovel  arms  have  both  a  lateral  and  vertical  motion,  and  a  joint 
at  the  point  where  the  shovels  are  connected  with  the  arms 
makes  it  possible  to  move  the  shovels  at  any  desirable  angle  with 
the  arms." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  quote  from  /'//<•  Contractor  (Chicago) 
additional  tacts  regarding  the  machine.  The  shovels,  wearetold, 
reach  under  the  center  of  the  track,  and   are  arranged   to  go  out 

;',   feet  beyond  the  ends  of  the  ties  and    t   feet  below  the  ties. 


by  the  radial  and  vertical  motions  of  the  arms, 
quote  : 


T 


"In  operation  the  car  is  run  out  by  its  own 
power  to  a  point  where  the  boom  oVerhangS  a 
deprest  portion  of  the  track.  The  gripping  de- 
vices are  then  j.ttached  to  the  track  and  operated 
to  raise  a  section  of  the  track.  If  the  track  is  out 
of  line  the  turntable  may  be  operated  to  swing  tin- 
boom  and  suspended  track  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
The  shovels  may  be  then  pushed  out  and  the 
sashes  lowered  until  the  shovels  engage  earth  at 
the  side  of  the  track.  The  shovels  are  then  drawn 
in  and  sashes  raised  until  the  new  earth  is  brought 
to  position  beneath  the  ties.  The  empty  shovels 
may  then  be  operated  back  and  forth  to  tamp  the 
earth.  The  carriage  may  then  be  moved  forward 
to  ballast  another  battery  length  of  track 

"After  the  shovels  have  placed  and  tamped  all 
the  material  they  can  reach  at  the  sides  of  the 
roadbed,  dirt  trains  can  be  run  in  on  the  track,  and 
the  filling  or  ballasting  material  dumped  in  wind- 
rows along  the  sides  of  the  track,  where  the  shovels 
will  reach  and  place  it. 

"The  builders  state  that  the  machine  may  be  operated  by  a  crew 
of  five  men,  and  is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  a  gang  of  upward 
of  a  hundred  men  with  shovels,  tampers,  and  jacks.  .  .  .  It  is  es- 
timated by  the  builders  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  machine  will 
not  exceed  $25  per  day.  .  .  .  The  machine  weighs  something  over 
30  tons,  without  its  engines,  boilers,  and  fittings." 


Tlie  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Engineuien'x  M  isa/.in  -. "   Indianapolis. 

I  HE   SSdVV     PATENT   TRACK-GRADING   MACHINE. 

demand  mental  tension  and  but  little  muscular  effort,  will  find 
their  efficiency  best  subserved  by  a  light  breakfast,  a  slightly  more 
plentiful  lunch,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day's  work  a  generous  meal, 
provided  that  after  it  three  to  five  waking  hours  are  allowed,  so 
that  the  psychic  reflexes  may  have  an  opportunity  to  contribute  their 
share  to  the  processes  of  digestion." 
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LAY   PRESS  ON  DR.  ELIOT'S  RELIGION 

THE  lay  press  incline  to  the  belief  that  Dr.  Eliot,  in  what  he 
calls  the  new  religion,  has  really  produced  no  new  thing. 
Last  week  we  quoted  the  press  report  of  his  address  before  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology  which  embodied  his  views 
of  the  religion  of  the  future.  It  is  called  paganism  in  one  quarter. 
Positivism  in  another,  pragmatic  pantheism  in  a  third;  Unitari- 
anism  elsewhere,  while  Emerson  is  quoted  as  having  taken  prac- 
tically all  the  "new"  positions  that  Dr.  Eliot  now  asserts.  Its  effi- 
cacy as  a  working  faith  is  questioned  very  widely.  The  New  York 
Times  fears  that  "no  martyr  will  ever  give  his  blood  as  the  seed 
of  Dr.  Eliot's  new  religion — church  it  hardly  is."  It  "fails  some- 
how to  take  hold  on  the  imagination  " — an  observation  that  is  prac- 
tically seconded  by  the  Providence  Journal,  which  declares  that 
the  President  Emeritus  of  Harvard  "speaks  as  a  man  devoid  of 
imagination — the  customary  defect  of  the  scientific  temperament." 
This  journal  goes  on  to  say  : 

"He  declares  that  the  new  religion  will  not  offer  consolation  to 
the  weary  spirit,  tho  he  believes  that  it  will  reduce  the  need  of 
consolation.  There  is  a  singular  incapacity  to  appreciate  the 
deepest  needs  of  the  human  heart  in  such  a  remark.  The  need  of 
consolation  can  never  be  reduced  while  man  is  moved  by  his  sym- 
pathies and  his  affections  more  powerfully  than  by  his  reason. 
'Not  all  the  preaching  since  Adam,'  it  may  be,  'has  made  death 
other  than  death.'  Yet  if  it  were  not  for  the  hope  of  immortality, 
if  Jesus  Christ  had  not  risen  from  the  dead,  the  terror  of  death 
would  be  greater  than  it  is.  A  comparison  of  the  pagan  and  the 
Christian  attitude  on  this  point  is  sufficiently  illuminating." 

The  New  York  Tribune  finds  Dr.  Eliot's  faith  lacking  "all 
those  qualities  for  which  the  multitude  turn  to  religion,  if  they 
turn  at  all."  Suggesting  the  test  of  a  specific  example,  it  "can  not 
imagine  the  Salvation  Army  conducting  a  rally  with  the  new  re- 
ligion in  the  twentieth  century,  unless  there  shall  be  a  great  intel- 
lectual uplift  among  the  occupants  of  park  benches  and  the  fre- 
quenters of  rescue  missions." 

The  questionable  expediency  of  Dr.  Eliot's  disclosures  of  his 
belief  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  treated  in  the  lay  press. 
Boston  is  said  to  shake  a  dubious  head  over  the  doctor's  talk.  "  It 
will  anger  some,  grieve  many,  and  meet  with  the  approval  of 
others,"  says  the  Boston  Advertiser.  "Prophecy  (in  the  sense  of 
prediction)  when  it  has  to  do  with  religion  as  such  is  as  open  to 
peril  as  when  it  is  ventured  upon  in  matters  that  are  more  secular," 
observes  The  Herald.  A  fuller  discussion  of  this  phase  appears 
in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  where  we  read: 

"We  can  not  say  how  long  Dr.  Eliot  had  thought  along  this  line 
before  he  bodied  forth  his  thought  in  words.  What  we  do  know 
is  that  other  men  had  thought  along  these  lines  before  he  spoke, 
and  while  some  of  them  have  come  near  to  realizing  the  possibility 
of  purely  natural  religion  in  a  high  and  remote  type  of  being  to  be 
incarnated  through  the  long  processes  of  an  evolution  which  will 
not  stop  short  of  perfection,  none  has  dared,  before  him,  to  set  out 
the  possibility  or  the  desirability,  of  a  religion  free  of  all  faith. 
Men  who  know  something  of  the  world  they  live  inland  how 
perilously  close  it  still  is  to  losing  that  frail  hold  it  has. gained 
upon  the  edge  of  a  moral  precipice,  have  kept  their  silence  about 
natural  religion  through  fear  of  what  they  feel  will  be  the  under- 
standing of  natural  religion  by  the  natural  man.  Now  that  such 
a  high  voice  has  spoken  all  of  the  truth  they  have  felt,  and  more, 
there  is  no  occasion,  and  no  opportunity,  for  further  concealment. 
The  Christian  world  can  not  decline  such  a  challenge  as  this,  and 
the  readiness  with  which  it  is  already  accepting  it  and  the  babel 
of  voices  already  discussing  it,  make  it  certain  that  the  natural 
man  is  to  hear  much  more  of  natural  religion.  How  is  he  going 
to  understand  it  ?  That  is  the  vital  question  in  the  case.  Will  he 
be  able  to  take  in  all  of  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  a  religion  of 
love  and  service,  or  will  he  take  the  love  to  be  unlicensed  and 
err  fie  and  the  service  to  be  only  of  himself  ?  Will  he  still  regard 
i  moral  'aw,  or  will  he  see  the  world  in  a  new  light  as  a  place 


'Where  there  ain't  no  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  best  is  like 
the  worst '  ?  " 

Time,  this  journal  adds,  "should  have  been  of  the  essence  of  such 
an  opinion  as  Dr.  Eliot  has  just  exprest,  even  had  it  been  safe  or 
wise  to  express  such  an  opinion  now."     Further  : 

"Some  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  utterance  might  have  been' 
averted  by  a  pointing  out  of  the  truth  that  the  race  must  needs  ad- 
vance to  much  higher  planes  before  natural  can  supplant  super 
natural  religion.  As  he  is  reported.  Dr.  Eliot  will  leave  an  im- 
pression in  many  minds  that  the  religion  of  the  future  will  be  here 
to-morrow,  and  in  many  more  that  it  is  here  now  for  anybody 
wanting  to  try  it  on.  Whatever  good  he  may  have  done  in  tin- 
past,  Dr.  Eliot  has  certainly  done  great  harm  in  putting  out  such 
an  opinion  as  this,  at  such  a  time  as  this  ;  a  harm  so  great  that  we 
can  not  agree  with  those  who  seek  to  identify  the  great  Unitarian 
body  with  the  doing.  That  body  has  never,  in  set  terms,  denied 
at  least  the  comparative  deification  of  Christ,  and  such  of  its  lead- 
ers, as  Channing,  have  come  near  to  confession  of  a  purely  spiritual 
divinity  belonging  to  him.  It  has  never  denied  the  efficacy  of  a 
Godhead,  whether  it  be  monotheistic  or  Trinitarian.  Its  great 
thinkers  may  have  seen  a  coming  race,  resulting  from  long  evolu- 
tion, physical  and  spiritual,  surviving  as  the  fittest  in  the  struggle 
lor  existence,  and  retaining  in  high  degree  those  finer  qualities 
which  enabled  them  to  survive.  But  the  logical  minds  of  such 
thinkers  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  see  how  such  a  race 
of  beings  can  ever  be  evolved  save  through  operation  of  that  great 
law  which  we  now  see  dimly,  but  clearly  enough  to  know  that  it  is 
ordained  of  some  intelligence  so  supreme  as  to  be  supernatural, 
from  all  our  present  points  of  view  and  limited  knowledge  of 
nature's  laws." 

So  far  a  few  clergymen  have  been  interviewed  by  the  press  and 
in  their  utterances  display  both  approval  and  condemnation.  In  a 
subsequent  issue  we  shall  report  the  views  of  the  religious  press. 


"JERICHO   ANASTATICA" 

IT  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  flora  of  Palestine 
that  the  famous  "rose  of  Jericho,"  under  the  heat  of  the  sun 
closes  itself  tightly  together  and  seems  to  be  merely  a  dead  bud, 
but  when  put  into  water  the  plant  opens  into  a  beautiful  plate-like 
bloom,  for  which  reason  it  has  received  the  name  "  Anastatica" — 
the  one  that  is  arising.  Now,  says  Pastor  O.  Eberhard  in  an  in- 
structive article  in  the  .lite  Claude  of  Leipsic,  No.  49.  the  old 
historic  city  of  Jericho,  through  the  diggings  of  the  archeologists, 
led  by  Professor  Sellin,  recently  transferred  from  the  University 
of  Vienna  to  that  of  Rostock,  has  itself  become  an  "Anastatica," 
and  is  telling  a  story  of  the  past  of  which  the  Bible  itself  is  silent. 
From  the  reports  of  Sellin  we  gather  the  following  data  : 

It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  a 
"firman"  of  the  Sultan  to  engage  in  archeological  investigations 
in  Palestine  proper.  While  such  work  had  been  permitted  for 
half  a  century  and  longer  in  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Asia 
Minor,  and  elsewhere,  it  had  been  rigidly  forbidden  in  the  Holy 
Land  itself,  altho  the  English  scholar  Warren  had  in  the  sixties 
secretly  attempted  to  make  diggings  in  Jericho,  but  his  efforts  had 
been  barren.  Now  splendid  results  have  been  achieved  in  Megiddo, 
Thaanach,  and  especially  Gezer,  and  at  all  points  evidences  have 
been.secured  to  show  that  even  before  the  days  of  the  Israelites 
Palestine  was  the  center  of  a  comparatively  high  state  of  culture 
and  civilization,  and,  what  is  probably  more  characteristic,  largely 
independent  of  Babylonian  influences.  But  Jericho,  where  the 
Germans  are  at  work,  is  proving  especially  productive,  and  the 
campaign  of  the  present  year  has  again  produced  the  remains  of 
powerful  city  walls  and  even  of  a  strong  citadel.  These  are  both 
structures  on  a  grand  scale,  and  the  details  will  probably  be  forth- 
coming only  when  the  work  can  be  taken  up  again  next  season. 

The  ruins  on  the  old  site  of  Jericho  consist  chiefly  of  a  tell,  or 
hill,  some  10  meters  in  height  forming  a  plateau  running  'from 
north  to  south  about  310  meters  in  length  with  a  width  from  east 
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to  west  of  1S0  meters.  At  live  different  places  this  pile  of  ancient 
ruins  has  been  worked  by  a  troop  of  more  than  100  fellaheen. 
The  rums  of  one  castle  were  unearthed  a  year  ago,  and  this  one, 
according  to  t lie  judgment  of  Sellin  and  other  experienced  arche- 
ologist,  antedates  the  Israeli tish  occupation  and  is  characteristic 
of  the  architecture  of  the  old  Canaanites.  This  castle  consisted 
oi  a  three-story  structure,  with  a  tower  18  meters  high,  built  of 
unburaed  Clay  Stones,  Attached  to  this  clay  lower,  almost  in  the 
shape  oi  birds'  nests,  were  a  series  of  rooms,  some  of  them  con- 
taining hake  ovens.  Stone  stairs  lead  up  through  the  lower  stories 
to  t lie  flat  root  of  the  structure,  which,  however,  now  has  largely 
fallen  in.  The  side  walls  of  the  castle  are  disfigured  by  smoke, 
showing  that  it  was  destroyed  by  fin  .  As  a  consequence  the  finds 
made,  such  as  stone  knives,  bronze  axes,  clay  tablets,  idols,  and 
the  hke.  are  comparatively  few,  none  of  those  unearthed  are  found 
to  contain  any  writing,  altho  a  number  had  evidently  been  pre- 
pared for  tins  purpose.  In  this  respect  Sellin 's  finds  at  Jericho 
were  not  as  fortunate  as  were  his  discoveries  at  Thaanach.  a  year 
or  so  ago,  where  he  discoverd  in  a  broken  clay  chest  a  small 
archive  with  cuneiform  inscription,  containing  letters  to  Ishd.u 
washur,  the  commander  of  the  citadel. 

At  a  second  place  remains  of  an  old  and  strong  city  wall  have 
been  found,  made  of  burned  clay  bricks,  the  wall  being  3  meters 
and  at  places  even  12  meters  in  width  and  resting  on  a  stone 
foundation  60  centimeters  high.  These  walls  end  in  a  castle  built 
on  a  high  rock,  up  to  which  lead  broad  stone  stairs.  Among  the 
finds  here  are  vessels,  lamps,  plates,  cups,  spindles,  weights,  hand- 
mills,  amulets,  tablets,  and  the  like.  At  another  place  were  found 
human-like  idols,  with  old  Hebraic  signs,  not  yet  understood. 
Sellin  formulates  his  conclusions  in  this  matter  as  follows  : 

"We  have  here  the  surest  proof  that  the  so-called  Fountain  of 
Elisha  is  the  site  of  the  Jericho  that  was  destroyed  by  the  Israel- 
ites, and  the  fortifications  along  the  north  side  of  the  city  have 
already  been  settled,  and  the  finds  that  have  been  made  in  the  city- 
proper  show  that  many  of  these  things  have  withstood  the  ravages 
of  time  as  well  as  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  anil  are  essentially 
as  they  were  before  the  days  of  Joshua.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
further  excavations  in  this  memorable  pile  will  reveal  a  city, 
purely  Canaanitish  and  easily  reconstructed,  representing  the  pre- 
Jewish  period  of  Palestine." 

The  Reformation  of  Berlin  recently  published  further  accounts 
of  these  excavations  in  Jericho,  according  to  which  the  remnants 
of  an  old  wall  were  found  elsewhere  z  meters  thick,  with  a  sub- 
structure 7  meters  in  height  ;  and  on  penetrating  into  the  city 
further  evidences  of  two  further  and  parallel  walls  were  unearthed 
separated  only  by  the  distance  of  3  meters,  all  three  walls  being  of 
Canaanitish  origin.  In  one  portion  of  the  tell  were  found,  one 
upon  the  other,  as  the  shelves  in  a  bookcase,  the  remnants  of  five 
different  stages  of  civilization,  including  also  the  Canaanitish,  and 
down  to  the  Byzantine  period.  It  is  confidently  expected,  that  as 
Pompeii  furnishes  a  restoration  of  a  Roman  city  of  the  first  Chris- 
tian century,  so  will  Jericho,  when  once  laid  bare,  make  easy  a 
restoration,  altho  not  on  so  large  a  scale,  of  a  Canaanitish  city  of 
the  second  millennium  before  Christ. 


CHURCHES  ADVERTISING  IMMORAL  PLAYS— Italian 
women  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  effort  to  supress  immoral  litera- 
ture in  Italy  and  have  sent  a  petition  signed  by  40.000  names  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  petition,  says  the  Roman  corre- 
spondent of  The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia), 
has  met  with  a  most  favorable  reception  at  the  hands  of  the  Italian 
legislators.     Other  evils  needing  attention  are  thus  pointed  out : 

"The  Government  must  not  stop  at  the  censure  of  impure  books 
and  periodicals.  It  must  also  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
walls  of  the  churches,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Masonic  Mayor  of 
Rome,  are  plastered  over  with  immoral  advertisements.  It  must 
remember  that  the  more  lurid  French  plays  are  shamelessly  ad- 
vertised on  the  exterior  of  the  sacred  edifices,  to  the  scandal  of 
foreigners,  who  have  long  since  learned  to  despise  the  supineness 
of  citizens  who  do  not  even  go  to  the  trouble  of  a  public  protest." 


SPIRITUAL  LIFE  OF  AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

r^vR.  LYMAN  ABBOTT  sees  a  very  healthy  condition  in  the 
*^  spiritual  affairs  of  the  American  college.  One  indeed 
which  in  no  wise  leads  him  to  share  in  the  spirit  of  apprehensive- 
ness  to  be  observed  in  some  quarters.  He  speaks  in  a  certain 
sense  from  the  inside,  since  he  informs  us  that  the  ten  years'  in- 
terval following  his  resignation  of  the  pastorate  of  Plymouth 
Church  has  been  spent  as  an  itinerant  minister  chiefly  among  the 
colleges.  He  has  in  that  time  met  and  talked  with  thousands  of 
college  students,  tho  he  adds  that  "the  preacher,  however  desirous 
he  may  be  to  meet  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  is  apt  to  see 
only  the  more  earnest  of  purpose."  Then  he  adds  that  he  is  tem- 
peramentally inclined  to  look  for  the  best  in  his  fellow  men  ;  and, 
furthermore,  he  announces  himself  "a  firm  believer  in  absolute 
freedom  of  inquiry;  the  liberty  of  thinking,  which  some  men  re- 
gard as  the  peril  of  America."  This,  on  the  contrary,  Dr.  Abbott 
regards  as  its  glory.  With  these  shortcomings  as  an  observer 
frankly  confest,  Dr.  Abbott,  in  The  Outlook  for  July  24,  gives 
some  results  of  his  observations.     He  writes: 

"The  first  fact  of  which  I  am  absolutely  sure  is  that  college 
students  are  interested  in  religious  themes,  and  the  profounder  the 
theme  the  greater  the  interest.  In  nearly  or  quite  half  thecolleges 
in  which  I  have  spoken  the  attendance  has  been  absolutely  volun- 
tary ;  but  on  Sundays  the  chapel  has  always  been  crowded,  and  on 
week  days  almost  invariably  well  attended.  Nor  can  this  be  due 
to  mere  curiosity  to  hear  an  advertised  stranger,  since  when  he 
was  no  longer  a  stranger  the  attendance  did  not  lessen  ;  nor  to  the 
fascination  of  a  dramatic  impersonator  or  an  eloquent  orator,  for 
1  am  neither.  What  interests  my  audience  is  the  theme,  not  any 
eloquence  in  its  presentation.  And  the  more  profoundly  spiritual 
the  theme  the  greater  has  been  the  interest.  The  attention  has 
been  unmistakably  more  tense  when  the  subject  discust  has  been 
such  as  the  personality  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  the 
person  of  Christ,  than  when  it  has  been  solely  ethical  or  sociologi- 
cal. And  this  applies  equally  to  audiences  in  those  colleges  in 
which  attendance  has  been  required.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
not  always  easy  to  secure  attention  from  such  audiences;  now 
their  readiness  to  listen  is  decidedly  greater  than  that  of  ordinary 
congregations.  College  congregations  are  composed  of  eager 
audiences;  indifferent  hearers  are  rare  exceptions.  There  is  but 
one  rule  necessary  to  be  observed  in  addressing  a  college  audience 
(I  say  this  for  the  benefit  of  younger  men  in  the  ministry,  and  I 
suspect  the  rule  may  be  a  good  one  for  other  audiences) :  Have 
something  to  say,  and  then  say  it.  Begin  without  an  introduction, 
close  without  a  peroration,  and  waste  no  time  in  rhetorical  orna- 
mentation or  emotional  appeals." 

College  students  no  longer  show  an  interest  in  questions  growing 
out  of  evolution — "how  to  reconcile  Genesis  with  geology,  or  the 
doctrine  of  the  Fall  with  the  doctrine  of  the  development  of  man 
from  a  lower  order,  or,  more  broadly,  the  unquestionable  teachings 
of  science  with  the  apparent  teachings  of  the  Bible."     Instead : 

"The  modern  collegian  has  apparently  adjusted  his  religious 
faith  to  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  These  questions  no  longer  ap- 
pear to  perplex  him.  His  theological  questions  are  more  spiritual, 
more  vital,  more  questions  of  real  experience  :  How  shall  he 
think  of  God  ?  of  communion  with  God  ?  of  forgiveness  of  sins  ? 
of  the  character  of  Christ  ?  of  the  future  life  ? 

"  But  the  college  questions  are  not  merely  questions  of  theology 
or  of  spiritual  experience.  They  are  not  less,  possibly  they  are 
more,  questions  of  service.  What  can  I  do  for  my  fellow  men,  and 
how  can  I  best  do  it  ?  are  paramount  questions  among  these 
college  men  and  women — that  is,  among  those  whom  I  have 
met 

"Where?  In  all  our  American  colleges,  North  and  South,  East 
and  West.  There  is  no  lack  of  dreamers  ;  of  hearts  aflame  with 
holv  enthusiasm  ;  of  young  men  and  maidens  eager  to  march  to- 
watd  the  vision  ;  of  faith  in  the  capacity  of  mankind  to  complete 
the  chain  of  evolution  from  brute  to  brother.  What  these  young 
men  and  maidens  need  is  not  chiefly  greater  enthusiasm  inspiring 
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them  to  march,  but  wise  counsel  teaching  them  in  what  direction 
to  march ;  not  more  vision,  but  more  practical  knowledge  and 
more  wise  self-reliance,  that  they  may  make  the  vision  real.  In 
these  ten  years  of  college  experience  I  have  had  a  few  come  to  me 
with  the  question,  How  to  escape  from  some  pit  into  which, 
through  ignorance  or  sudden  gust  of  passion,  they  have  fallen  ;  but 
1  have  had  hundreds  come  to  me  with  the  question,  How  can  1 
best  serve  my  fellow  men  ;  how  best  promote  un-'versal  brother- 
hood ?  And  this  counsel  has  been  sought  alike  by  men  intending 
to  go  into  the  ministry,  into  law,  into  business,  into  teaching,  into 
journalism." 


FATHER  TYRRELL 

HISTORY  will  judge  in  its  own  patient  but  drastic  fashion  the 
value  of  George  Tyrrell's  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
truth.  These  words  are  printed  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  in 
a  tribute  to  the  leader  of  English  Modernism  who  died  at  Storring- 
ton,  July  15.  The  importance  of  his  place  in  that  wing  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Church  devoted  to  the  restatement  of  her  ancient 
creeds  may  be  seen  in  this  writer's  assertion  that  "for  many  years 
to  come  the  religious  world  will  discuss  his  work  and  will  gradu- 
ally learn  to  measure  its  bearings  and  appreciate  its  meanings." 
Since  his  excommunication  on  October  22,  1907,  Father  Tyrrell 
had  been  living  in  retirement  in  Sussex.  Death  came  after  a  short 
illness.  Certain  details  of  his  last  days  are  given  in  a  letter  to  the 
London  Times  by  Miss  Maude  D.  Petre  at  whose  house  the  end 
came.  His  last  confessions  were  taken  by  a  priest  of  the  diocese 
of  Southwark  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assistance  as  interpreter 
of  Baron  Friedrich  von  Hiigel,  an  old  friend  "who  perfectly  knew 
the  line  of  thought  and  could  interpret  the  present  dispositions  of 
the  sick  man."     The  letter  proceeds  : 

"  In  answer  to  his  questions,  the  Baron  was  able  to  reply  that, 
according  to  his  certain  knowledge  (1)  Father  Tyrrell  would  wish 
to  receive  all  the  rites  of  the  Church  ;  (2)  he  would  be  deeply  con- 
trite for  all  and  any  sin  and  excess  of  which  he  had  been  guilty, 
as  in  other  matters  so  in  the  course  of  controversy  ;  but  that  (3)  he 
would  not  wish  to  receive  the  Sacraments  at  the  cost  of  a  retracta- 
tion of  what  he  had  said  or  written  in  all  sincerity,  and  still  con- 
sidered to  be  the  truth.  The  aforesaid  priest  acknowledged  his 
clear  understanding  of  these  points,  and  proceeded  to  the  inter- 
view. Father  Tyrrell  talked  at  some  length,  probably  making  a 
confession,  after  which  he  received  conditional  absolution." 

The  CatJioIic  Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia)  gives  this 
account  of  a  cablegram  from  London  : 

"Dated  July  21,  it  says  that  'Father  Tyrrell  was  buried  to-day 
without  the  Catholic  burial  service,  but  the  dead  priest's  friend, 
Abbe-  Bremond,  said  prayers  and  blest  the  grave.'  In  explanation 
of  this  it  was  added  by  the  cabler  that  Tlie  Tablet  had  been  offi- 
cially asked  to  state  that  none  of  Father  Tyrrell 's  friends  in  attend- 
ance at  his  death-bed  could  give  the  Bishop  assurance  that  Tyrrell 
made  any  retraction,  either  written  or  verbal,  or  by  signs,  during 
the  whole  of  his  last  illness.  In  this  case  it  had  been  especially 
decreed  by  the  Holy  See  that  retraction  was  necessary  for  read- 
mission  to  Catholic  communion,  and  consequently  for  a  claim  to 
burial  with  the  Church's  rites." 

Father  Tyrrell  was  born  a  Protestant,  but  became  a  convert  and 
entered  the  Jesuit  order.  "His  restlessly  active  mind,"  says  the 
London  Times,  "was  ever  seeking  to  probe  the  total  significance 
of  religious  truth  as  represented  by  the  Catholic  tradition."  His 
career  is  further  presented  in  these  words  : 

"  It  was  in  the  attempt  to  help  those  of  his  own  communion  who 
resorted  to  him  with  such  difficulties  that  he  was  led  to  extend  the 
scope  of  his  apologetic  writings,  and  probably  to  sound  the  depths 
of  his  own  thought.  The  results  of  this  fundamental  handling  of 
religious  difficulties  appeared  in  several  small  treatises  privately 
printed  and  circulated  principally  among  the  friends  who  had  con- 
sulted him,  in  which  he  sought  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  distinction 
between  religion  as  a  life  and  theology  as  the  provisional  and  per- 


fectable  interpretation  of  that  life.  One  of  these  little  volumes 
had  been  translated  without  Tyrrell's  knowledge  or  consent  into 
Italian,  and  during  the  ferment  caused  by  the  publication  of  Fog- 
azzaro's  novel  '  II  Santo  '  extracts  from  it  were  published  in  the 
Corriere  della  Sera,  a  Milanese  newspaper,  on  June  1,  1906.  It 
was  the  publication  of  this  document,  the  full  text  of  which  Tyrrell 
afterward  gave  to  the  world  under  the  title  of  'A  Much-Abuse  1 
Letter,'  that  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  Society  of  Jesus.  'Lex 
Orandi,"  a  volume  intended  to  show  that  the  true  interpretation  of 
the  creed  was  determined  by  its  'prayer  value,'  had  already  been 
published  before  his  expulsion  from  the  Order  with  the  approval 
of  the  Jesuit  censor  and  the  imprimatur  of  the  present  Archbishop 
of  Westminster.    '  Lex  Credendi  '  followed  in  the  same  year — 1907.'' 

The  Pope's  encyclical  of  July,  1907,  condemning  Modernism 
orought  forth  two  articles  published  in  the  London  Times  and 
quoted  extensively  by  us  November  2.  For  the  authorship  of  these 
articles  Father  Tyrrell  was  virtually  excommunicated.  A  Roman- 
Catholic  view  of  his  work  and  influence  is  given  in  America  (New 
York,  July  24)  from  which  we  quote  : 

"  Father  Tyrrell's  mental  habit  was  more  speculative  than  prac- 
tical. He  was  not  disposed  to  make,  or  to  follow,  the  researches 
and  critical  studies  of  modern  scholars  in  the  very  questions  upon 
which  he  loved  to  speculate.  He  was  not  an  expert  in  historical 
or  Biblical  criticism,  tho,  strange  to  say,  lie  had  an  exalted  idea 
of  the  experts  in  these  fields  and  attributed  unquestioningly  to 
them  an  authority  which  he  denied  somewhat  bitterly  to  the  mas- 
ters of  theological  study.  With  the  endeavor  of  the  latter  to  for- 
mulate the  doctrines  of  the  Church  he  had  little  patience,  tho  he 
constantly  dealt  in  formulas  of  his  own.  He  was  fond  of  giving 
new  expression  to  old  truths.  He  labored  hard  to  interpret  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  in  terms  which  its  opponents  had  used  to 
supplant  Catholic  belief.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  )■ 
who  valued  the  new  terminology  would  misunderstand  him,  or 
rather  interpret  his  words  in  their  own  erroneous  sense.  As  he 
labored  without  the  large  success  he  had  expected,  he  began  to 
attribute  his  failure  to  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  doctrine,  or  to 
previous  futile  attempts  to  express  it.  But  for  this  he  believed 
that  intelligent  men  generally  would  enter  the  Church.  For  want 
of  such  expression  of  their  belief  as  he  had  attempted  to  provide, 
lie  feared  that  thousands  were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Church. 
Like  many  other  minds,  over-exercised  in  one  line  of  activity,  he 
lacked  or  lost  the  sense  of  proportion.  He  overestimated  the  dis- 
position of  the  non-Catholic,  and  he  underestimated  the  faith  of 
the  Catholic.  He  attributed  undue  credit  to  the  pretensions  of 
much  modern  criticism,  but  he  ignored  the  common  sense  01  wis- 
dom which  grows  out  of  faith  and  which  enables  the  Catholic  to 
keep  philosophically  cool  when  others  are  flurried  over  every  wind 
of  doctrine  and  every  specious  assumption  made  under  pretext  of 
science  or  criticism.  He  failed  to  see  that  what  attracts  people  to 
the  Church  is  its  definite,  consistent,  and  obligatory  doctrine,  just 
as  what  repels  them  from  other  churches  is  a  vague,  shifting,  and 
accommodating  religious  teaching.  He  appreciated  so  highly  the 
benefit  of  membership  in  the  Church  that  lie  did  not  wish  to  leave 
it,  even  when  he  was  secretly  disloyal  to  it  and  counseling  others 
in  accordance  with  his  own  attitude." 

Several  Protestant  journals  take  a  different  view.     From 
Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  we  extract  this  : 

"  The  heavy  hand  of  death,  last  week,  stopt  the  pen  of  the  great- 
est of  English  Modernists.  The  life  of  the  brave  Jesuit,  Geoi_ 
Tyrrell,  is  ended.  We  take  that  back.  The  life  of  George  Tyrrell 
even  in  this  world  is  but  just  begun.  So  long  as  the  ideas  for 
which  he  stood  have  their  echoes  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  v. 
his  life  keeps  on.  Modernism,  we  are  constrained  to  believe,  is 
to-day  the  most  important  movement  in  the  theological  if  not  ia 
the  entire  religious  world.  Wherever  Roman  Catholicism  and  in- 
telligence have  existed  [together,  Modernism  has  been  the  fruit. 
It  is  a  crop  of  a  world-wide  sowing,  whose  upspringing  has  been 
as  inevitable  as  the  shooting  of  the  grass  in  spring.  It  appeared 
almost  simultaneously  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  Great 
Britain,  led  by  such  men  as  Loisy  and  Murri  and  Tyrrell.  When 
Paul  Sabbatier  lectured  on  Modernism  last  year  in  London,  he 
described  Tyrrell  as  the  only  English  Modernist  known  at  Rome, 
and  then  added.'  he,  it  is  true,  is  worth  many  others.'  In  the 
Modernist  camp,  Tyrrell  was  a  host  in  himself." 
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FRANCE'S  FOREMOST  WOMAN   WRITER 


M 


ARCELLE  TINAYRE  is  seemingly  the  exception  that 
-»•»  *■  [novo  the  rule  in  France.  She  is  said  to  be  the  "only 
woman  writer  whose  prose  is  equal  to  the  best  ever  written  in 
France."  Not  long  since  (June  5)  we  quoted  a  declaration  of  Mr. 
Lucian  Maury  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  feminine  literature; 
"there  is  only  a  literature  in  which  an  ever-growing  number  of 
women  are  reaping  a  certain  glory  without  any  title  whatsoever  to 
Now  not  only  is  this  dictum  contradicted,  but  even  the 
it  George  Sand  seems  ordered  from  her  pedestal  by  Mr. 
Martin-Mamy  who  declares  in  Cilibritis cPAujourdui  (Paris)  that 
Marcelle  Tinayre  is  without  dispute  the  greatest  woman  writer 
France  has  yet  produced.  <  >f  this  woman,  little  known  in  America, 
he  writ( 

"At  the  age  of  five  she  used  to  climb  up  in  an  old  tig-tree  which 
grew  in  a  corner  of  the  garden,  and  here  the  precocious  child  read 
the 'Odyssey '  and  the 'Iliad,1  leaving  aside  Homer  only  for  the 
Bible,  living  with  the  tales  of  the  Apocalypse  as  she  would  have 
with  her  dolls." 

She  never  went  to  school,  but  studied  irregularly,  when  she  felt 
like  it.  Still  in  her  teens  she  wrote  poetry  and  even  dramas,  but 
never  permitted  their  publication.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  she 
wrote  her  first  novel.     Then  : 

"1  me  day  Juliette  Adam,  editor  of  L.a  Nouvelle  Revue,  received 
a  novel  entitled  'Avant  l'Amour'  (Ere  Love  Awakens)  signed  by 
a  masculine  pseudonym.  Mine.  Adam  passed  it  on  to  Alphonse 
Daudet.  The  author  of  '  Le  Petit  Chose  *  sent  it  back,  saying  :  '  1 1 
shows  inexperience,  but  you  must  publish  it.  That  young  man 
will  certainly  amount  to  something.'  .  .  .  The  publication  of  '  La 
Ranqon  '  (The  Ransom)  was  begun  shortly  afterward  in  Le  Temps. 
Soon  'Helle  '  appeared  in  L<i  Revue  de  Pan's.  From  now  on  the 
name  of  Marcelle  Tinayre  was  recognized,  and  'La  Maison  du 
Peche"  (The  House  of  Sin).  'The  Love  Affairs  of  Francois  Bar- 
bazanges,'  'La  Rebelle.'  and  'L'Amour  qui  Pleure '  (Love  in 
Tears)  met  with  unanimous  success.  ...  In  her  works  Marcelle 
Tinayre  attempts  to  arrive  at  truth  as  she  sees  it,  that  is  to  say, 
she  tries  to  find  the  secret  which  will  make  the  reasons  of  the  heart 
harmonize  with  those  of  the  brain.  .  .  .  At  the  beginning  of  her 
work  one  feels  that  she  gropes  her  way  ;  there  is  something  vague, 
indefinite  :  a  tendency  to  complicate  the  sentiment  of  love.  Gradu- 
ally Mme.  Tinayre  evolves  her  theory,  which  she  puts  forth  with 
unusual  clearness  in 'La  Maison  du  Peche"  and  in 'La  Rebelle.'" 

The  first  of  the  latter-named  works  was  crowned  by  the  French 
Academy  and  almost  won  for  its  author  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor.  In  fact,  the  cross  had  already  been  awarded  when  a 
reporter  came  to  ask  her  what  she  thought  of  her  new  honor. 
Her  reply  was  a  witty  indiscretion  that  was  taken  up  and  distorted 
by  her  enemies,  so  that  the  decoration  was  withdrawn. 

The  best  of  Mme.  Tinayre's  books  is  said  to  be  "The  House  of 
Sin."  In  it  Mme.  Tinayre  opposes  the  characters  of  "a  young 
widow,  an  artist,  full  of  temperament  and  free  from  prejudices," 
and  "a  country  gentleman  brought  up  on  the  strictest  religious 
principles  and  upon  whom  is  the  seal  of  religious  mysticism." 
"After  having  once  tasted  the  beauty  of  life  he  returns  to  his  rigid 
preceptor,  to  his  mother,  a  cold  woman  who  sacrifices  her  most 
tender  instincts  for  religion,  and  dies."  The  writer  analyzes  it 
further : 

" Forgerus,  the  preceptor,  hates  everything  living,  everything 
which  can  take  his  attention  away  from  a  rigid  and  disheartening 
God.  If  by  chance,  in  the  morning,  he  admires  a  beautiful  sun- 
rise, he  feels  he  must  make  reparation  for  it  through  prayer.  .  .  . 
The  different  ideals  exposed  in  the  book  are  brought  in  violent 
opposition,  and  until  Fanny  Manele  is  crusht  and  Augustin  dies 
from  his  torment  the  struggle  between  education  and  life,  artifi- 
ciality and  nature,  untruth  and  truth,  is  carried  on." 

A  book  which  according  to  Emile  Faguet  contains  "plenty  of 


ideas  but  no  thesis"  is  "La  Rebelle.'  /-./  Rebelle  is  the  new 
woman  who  not  only  revolts  against  economic  conditions  and 
political  ones,  but  also  against  the  social  order.  Of  the  book  we 
read  in  La  Revue  Latine  (Paris)  : 

"She  [woman]  no  longer  thinks  that  it  is  enough  to  be  merely 
a  'good  '  woman,  nor  does  she  consider  herself  degraded  because 
she  may  have  loved  more  than  once.  And  if  she  errs  in  her  choice 
she  knows  that  her  mistake  is  not  infamous,  that  it  will  not  drag 
her  down  all  through  her  life,  but  that  she  may  be  worthy  of  a  good 


MARCELLE    TINAYRE, 

Said  to  be  "  without  dispute  the  greatest  woman  writer  France  has 
yet.  produced." 

man's  love  and  respect.  .  .  .Josanne  Valentin  was  married  to  a 
man  whom  she  scarcely  knew.  Her  husband  fell  sick  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  became  so  violent  that  the  only  light  spot  in 
it  was  her  love  for  Maurice  Nattier,  to  whom  she  gave  herself 
absolutely.  Maurice,  however,  is  a  coward,  and  leaves  her  to 
take  care  of  their  child  all  alone.  She  struggles  and  succeeds 
fairly  well,  becoming  the  editor  of  a  woman's  paper.  She  reviews 
a  book  by  Noel  Delysle,  a  book  which  propounds  the  same  ideas 
that  she  has.  and  soon  she  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  author. 
He  is  a  man  of  noble  and  pure  character,  free  from  prejudices, 
and  the  love  between  him  and  Josanne  gives  us  anew  moral  which 
is  based  on  absolute  sincerity.  Absolute  confidence  and  frank- 
ness and  sincerity  is  the  only  sacrament  capable  of  uniting  these 
two." 

Through  sincerity,  then,  sentiments  can  be  brought  in  harmony 
with  the  intellect,  according  to  Marcelle  Tinayre,  who,  to  again 
speak  with  Mr.  Martin-Mamy,  "will  doubtlessly  develop  more  and 
more  deeply  the  dramas  of  the  heart  in  conflict  with  conscience, 
and  one  may  surmise  that  her  feminisme  will  broaden  the  moral 
she  has  but  sketched  in  'La  Rebelle' — a  moral  which  will  give  a 
new  direction  and  impulse  to  life  by  doing  away  with  conventional 
solutions  in  favor  of  a  greater  sincerity." 
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Erom  "  L'lliustration,"  Paria. 

A    JAPANESE    ANTICIPATION    OF    RODIN'S    STATUE    FIVE    HUNDRED    YEARS    OLD. 
It  has  the  skull,  hair,  and  mustache  of  "  Balzac,"  and  appears  to  wear  the  dressing-gown  wrapt  about  the  figure  in  the  same  way  arranged  by  Rodin. 


A  JAPANESE  RODIN 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  written  upon  the  reciprocal  influences 
of  European  and  Japanese  art.  We  are  told  that  Japanese 
painting  has  set  an  example  of  directness  and  simplicity  which  has 
been  widely  reflected  in  the  works  of  some  impressionists.  Cer- 
tainly Japanese  engravings  as  well  as  Japanese  pottery  are  highly 
prized  by  European  and  American  connoisseurs.  But  it  is  a  diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve  when  we  find  French  sculpture  of  the  most 
recent  type  anticipated  in  the  work  of  a  Japanese  artist.  Rodin's 
Balzac  is  a  work  unexampled  for  many  centuries  in  the  boldness 
with  which  it  transcends  conventionality.  Such  is  the  published 
opinion  of  the  critics.  Yet  Rodin,  according  to  a  writer  in 
Illustration  (Paris),  was  anticipated  by  a  Japanese  artist  more 
than  500  years  ago.  A  porcelain  figure,  one  foot  three  inches 
high,  has  been  discovered  in  a  shop  of  Japanese  antiquities 
which  is  the  diminished  counterpart  of  the  statue  of  the  great 
novelist  modeled  by  the  Parisian  sculptor.  The  Japanese  work  of 
art  is  thus  described  in  the  journal  referred  to  : 

"  It  is  a  statuette  of  about  40  centimeters  in  height,  modeled  in 
porcelain  of  a  faded  blue  color,  crinkled  all  over  with  fine  cracks. 
Certain  portions  of  the  head  and  face  have  become  a  little  darkened 
by  handling,  and  the  age  of  this  object  is  uncertain.  It  belongs 
probably  to  the  fifteenth  century  and  may  be  somewhat  older. 
Bui  a  matter  of  a  hundred  years  or  so  is  of  no  consequence  in  es- 
timating its  age.  What  is  most  astonishing  is  the  character  it 
represents.  For  this  Japanese  figure  has  the  skull,  the  hair,  and 
the  mustache  of  Balzac.  It  appears  to  wear  also  the  dressing- 
gown  of  Balzac,  and  the  sculptor  has  wrapt  it  about  the  figure 
almost  in  the  way  in  which  Rodin  lias  clothed  his  Balzac,  which 
tin's  Japanese  porcelain  almost  exactly  resembles.  Here  we  have 
the  attitude,  somewhat  stooping,  the  carriage  of  the  head,  the 
manner  of  holding  the  hands — crossed  within  the  thick  sleeves." 

By  the  visitors  who  first  saw  the  Japanese  work  in  Paris  it  was 
mistaken  for  the  statue  by  Rodin,  who  never  saw  it.     Thus  we  read  : 

"It  is  certain  that  the  illustrious  sculptor  lias  never  seen  this 
Statuette.      If  he  has  made  a  Japanese  piece  witlmiH  knowing  it  it 


is  equally  certain  that  the  Japanese  artist  of  four  centuries  ago  had 
no  intention  whatever  of  producing  a  'Rodin.'  " 

The  writer  philosophizes  on  the  subject  as  follows  : 

"Who  will  deny  that  such  coincidences,  which  we  call  'flukes'  or 
'sports,'  are  the  effect  of  obscure  causes,  of  remote  affinities,  the 
law  of  which  we  have  not  grasped,  and  that  such  mysteries  will 
possibly  be  some  day  cleared  up.  In  these  days  we  have  cleared 
up  many  others  which  our  fathers  considered  no  less  impenetrable." 
—  T?-anslation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  BOSTON   ORACLE 

THE  philosophical  historian  of  the  future  may  picture  the  New 
England  of  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  under  the 
symbolism  of  the  Autocrat  and  his  Boarding-house.  Dr.  Holmes, 
says  Mr.  Samuel  McChord  Crothers.  hit  upon  a  character  and  a 
situation  distinctly  American.  "Let  Philosophy  come  down  from 
the  heights,  and  take  up  her  abode  in  a  Boston  boarding-house. 
Let  there  be  a  nervous  landlady  anxious  to  please,  and  an  opinion- 
ated old  gentleman  ready  to  be  displeased,  and  a  poet,  and  a  phil- 
osopher, and  a  timid  school-mistress,  and  a  divinity  student  who 
wants  to  know,  and  an  angular  female  in  black  bombazine,  and  a 
young  fellow  named  John  who  cares  for  none  of  these  things. 
Then  let  these  free-born  American  citizens  be  talked  to  by  one  of 
their  fellow  boarders  who  has  usurped  the  authority  of  speech." 
Thus  Mr.  Crothers  sets  out  the  scene  of  the  "Autocrat  of  the 
Breakfast-Table  " — a  book  to  which  pious  respects  will  have  to  be 
paid  this  year  for  the  sake  of  its  author's  centenarian  honors  if  not 
for  its  own  sake.  Mr.  Crothers,  writing  in  the  August  Atlantic 
Monthly,  goes  on  to  explain  how  it  is  our  American  life,  of  the 
time  that  Dr.  Holmes  wrote  the  Autocrat  if  not  of  to-day.  is  so 
fittingly  symbolized  by  a  boarding-house.     Thus  : 

"Matthew  Arnold  voices  the  inherited  ideal.  It  is  that  of  one 
who,  in  the  society  which  he  has  chosen,  is  not  compelled  to  note 
'all  the  fever  of  some  differing  soul.'     In   America,  to   note   the 
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TIIK    PROFILE,    SIDE,    AND    FACE    VIEW    OF    RODIN  S    'BALZAC." 
It  is  certain  that  Rodin  had  never  seen  the  hve-hundred-year-oUl  prototype  of  his  statue. 


fever  Oi  some  differing  soul  is  part  of  tlie  fun.  We  like  to  use  the 
clinical  thermometer  and  take  one  another's  temperature. 

"We  do  not  think  of  ourselves  ;is  in  an  intellectual  realm  where 
every  man's  house  is  his  castle.  We  are  all  hoarders  together. 
There  are  no  gradations  of  rank,  nobody  sits  below  the  salt.  We 
listen  to  the  Autocrat  so  long  as  we  think  he  talks  sense  :  and  when 
he  gets  beyond  our  depth  we  push  back  our  chairs  somewhat  noisily, 
and  go  about  our  business.  The  young  fellow  named  John  is  one 
of  the  most  important  persons  at  the  table.  The  Autocrat  would 
think  it  his  greatest  triumph  if  he  could  make  the  slightest  impres- 
sion on  that  imperturbable  individual. 

"The  first  sentence  of  the  book  strikes  the  key-note.  'I  was 
just  going  to  say  when  1  was  interrupted.'  Here  we  have  the 
American  philosopher  at  his  best.  He  is  inured  to  interruptions. 
He  is  graciously  permitted  to  discourse  to  his  fellow  citizens  on  the 
good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful,  but  he  must  be  mighty  quick 
about  it.     He  must  know  how  to  get  in  his  words  edgewise. 

"'Will  you  allow  me  to  pursue  this  subject  a  little  further  ?  '  asks 
the  Autocrat.  Then  he  adds  meekly.  'They  didn't  allow  me.' 
When  he  attempts  to  present  a  subject  in  systematic  form:  'Oh, 
oh,'  cried  the  youngfellow  they  call  John,  "that's  from  one  of  your 
lectures.' 

"  For  all  his  autocratic  airs,  there  is  no  danger  that  he  will  be 
allowed  to  think  of  himself  more  highly  than  he  ought  to  think. 
The  boarders  will  take  care  to  prevent  such  a  calamity.  All  his 
sentimentalities  and  sublimities  are  at  once  subjected  to  the  nip- 
ping air  of  the  boarding-house. 

"When  the  Professor  makes  a  profound  statement,  the 'economi- 
cally organized  female  in  black  bombazine'  remarks  acidly, 'I 
don't  think  people  who  talk  over  their  victuals  are  likely  to  say 
anything  great.' 

"We  must  remember  that  the  lady  in  black  bombazine  was  a  very 
important  person  in  her  day.  And  so  was  another  boarder,  known 
as  the  'Model  of  all  the  Virtues.'  We  are  made  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  this  excellent  lady,  tho  we  are  not  told  her  name. 
'She  was  the  natural  product  of  a  chilly  climate  and  high  culture. 
.  .  .  There  was  no  handle  of  weakness  to  hold  her  by.  She  was 
as  unseizable  except  in  her  entirety  as  a  billiard  ball.  On  the 
broad  terrestrial  table  where  she  had  been  knocked  about,  like  all 
of  us,  by  the  cue  of  Fortune,  she  glanced  from  every  human  con- 
tact and  caromed  from  one  relation  to  another,  and  rebounded 


from  the  stuffed  cushion  of   temptation  with  exact  and  perfect 
angular  movements.' 

"To  get  the  full  humor  of  the  talk,  one  must  always  hear  the 
audacities  of  the  Autocrat  answered  by  the  rustle  of  the  bomba- 
zine and  the  grieved  resignation  of  the  Model  of  all  the  Virtues. 
It  was  all  so  different  from  wdiat  they  had  been  accustomed  to." 

In  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,"  says  Mr.  Crothers, 
we  have  many  glimpses  of  "the  intelligent,  and  right-minded,  but 
somewhat  self-conscious  Boston  of  the  Transcendental  period." 
"Dr.  Holmes's  wit  was  a  safety-match  which  struck  fire  on  the 
prepared  surface  of  the  box  in  which  it  came.  Boston  was  the 
box."  This  delightful  essayist,  legitimately  in  the  line  of  succes- 
sion with  the  Boston  coterie,  proceeds  in  this  vein  : 

"The  peculiarities  which  he  found  most  amusing  were  those 
which  he  himself  shared.  There  is  indeed  an  old  prudential  maxim 
to  the  effect  that  people  who  live  in  glass  houses  should  not  throw 
stones.  This  ill-natured  saying  takes  for  granted  that  we  should 
all  enjoy  smashing  our  neighbors'  glass  if  we  could  insure  the 
safety  of  our  own.  Dr.  Holmes  was  of  a  different  disposition. 
His  satire,  like  his  charity,  began  at  home.  He  was  quite  proud 
of  the  glass  house  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  the  same  time  he  en- 
joyed throwing  stones.  If  he  broke  a  window  now  and  fhen,  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  think  that  it  was  his  own.  No  one  valued 
more  highly  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  Boston,  but  he  also 
saw  the  amusing  side  of  'he  local  virtues.  You  may  have  watched 
the  prestidigitator  plunge  his  hand  into  a  bowl  of  burning  ether, 
and  hold  it  aloft  like  a  blazing  torch.  There  was  a  film  of  moist- 
ure sufficient  to  protect  the  hand  from  the  thin  flame.  So  Dr. 
Holmes's  satire  played  around  the  New-England  conscience  and 
did  not  the  least  to  harm  it. 

"A  Scotch  Presbyterian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  named 
Baillie,  wrote  a  study  of  the  English  Puritans  at  the  time  when 
many  were  crossing  to  New  England.  'They  are  a  people  in- 
clinable to  singularities,  their  humor  is  to  differ  from  all  the  world, 
and  shortly  from  themselves.'  It  was  this  hereditary  humor, 
somewhat  stimulated  by  the  keen  winds  from  off  Massachusetts 
bay,  that  furnished  Dr.  Holmes  with  his  best  material. 

"'I  value  a  man,'  says  the  Autocrat,  'mainly  for  his  primary  re- 
lations with  truth,  as  I  understand  truth.' 
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"Such  an  assertion  of  independent  judgment  could  not  fail  to 
awaken  other  independent  boarders  to  opposition. 

"'The  old  gentleman  who  sits  opposite  got  his  hand  up,  as  a 
pointer  lifts  his  foot,  at  the  expression  "his  relations  with  truth  as 
he  understands  truth,"  and  when  I  had  done,  sniffed  audibly  and 
said  I  talked  like  a  Transcendentalist.  For  his  part,  common 
sense  was  good  enough  for  him. 

"'"Precisely  so,"  I  replied,  "common  sen--  -  >u  understand 
it."  '  " 


MR.  SHAW  AND  THE  CENSOR 

MR.  BERNARD  SHAW  has  twice  within  the  past  mon;  - 
suffered  the  censure  of  the  dramatic  censor.  His  first 
play  to  be  condemned,  called  "  The  Showing  Up  of  Blanco  Posnet," 
was  barred  from  presentation  because  it  was  said  to  contain  sacri- 
legious allusions  to  the  Deity.  But  why  Mr.  Redford,  the  function- 
ary who  guards  from  inroads  the  intellectual  citadel  of  "the  con- 
ventionally minded  man,"  should  prohibit  the  second  one  called 
"Press  Cuttings"  no  one  can  decide.  Mr.  Redford  vaguely 
charged  that  "personalities,  exprest  or  understood,"  were  to  be 
found  in  the  play  and  that  "it  violated  the  rule  of  bis  department 
that  living  persons  are  not  to  be  represented  on  the  stage."  A 
semi-private  performance  was,  however,  given,  and  the  resulting 
state  of  the  public  mind  is  thus  shown  by  Mr.  Shaw  in  a  letter  to 
The  Times  (London) : 

"  Altho  almost  all  the  critics — to  their  shame  be  it  said — support 
the  principle  of  the  censorship  ;  and  tho.  furthermore,  as  the  pre>>- 
notices  of  my  last  licensed  play  show,  the  feeling  of  the  critics 
against  my  plays  has  reached  detestation  point,  yet  not  one  paper 
has  been  able  to  discover  or  even  conjecture  why  Mr.  Redford  re- 
fused to  license 'Press  Cuttings.'  The  German  press,  however, 
has  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  as  a  reference  to  the  Berliner  Tage- 
blatt  of  the  8th  instant  shows.  It  concludes  that  St.  James's 
Palace  is  suffering  from  anti-German  war  scare,  and  that  the  ban- 
ning of  my  sketch,  coupled  with  the  recent  refusal  to  allow 'An 
Englishman's  Home  '  to  be  burlesqued,  was  part  of  the  war-scare 
policy.  Here  again  you  have  what  I  have  so  often  pointed  out : 
Mr.  Redford  compromising  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  compromising  a  really  important  personage  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  examiner's  vagaries." 

The  play,  says  the  critic  of    The  Daily  Chronicle  (London) 
"is  a  burlesque  in  the  gaiety  style,  of  current  events,  and  the  chief 
characters  are   General    h    '   '  bluff,   muddle-headed,  fire- 

eating  officer,  whose  principal  idea  is  to  shoot  any  one  who  has  an 
opinion  which  differs  from  his,  and  Mr.  Balsquith,  a  Prime 
Minister,  who  is  always  endeavoring  to  evade  Suffragettes."  The 
two  meet  and  have  long  arguments  on  the  Suffragette  question,  on 
German  invasion,  on  compulsory  army  service,  and  other  topics. 
A  taste  of  Mr.  Shaw's  wit  is  given  in  these  quotations  : 

" Mitchener ;  "The  Suffragettes  area  very  small  body  ;  but  they 
are  numerous  enough  to  be  troublesome.  You  keep  sending  these 
misguided  women  to  Holloway  and  killing  them  slowly  and  in- 
humanly by  ruining  their  health.  And  i;  does  no  good  :  they  go 
on  worse  than  ever.  Shoot  a  few,  promptly  and  humanely,  and 
there  will  be  an  end  at  once  of  all  resistance  and  of  all  the  suffer- 
ing that  resistance  entails 

"  Bate  qui th  :  But  public  opinion  would  never  stand  it. 

"Mitchener :  Then  iuch  thing  as  public  opinion.     There 

are  certain  persons  who  n  '''tain  certain  opinions.  Well,  shoot 
them  down.  When  you  have  shot  them  down  there  are  no  longer 
any  persons  alive  entertaining  those  op  ions  consequently  there 
is  no  longer  any  more  of  the  public  opinion  you  are  so  much  afraid 
of.  Public  opinion  is  mind.  Mind  is  inseparable  from  matter. 
Shoot  down  the  matter  and  you  kill  the  mind!" 

Those  in  fear  of  German  invasion  are  thus  derided: 

"Mitchener:  You'll  not  deny  that  1  '         mmand  ol 

sea  is  essential  to  our  se 

" Batequith :  Absolute       mr  -  essential  to  the 

security  of  the  prin  i  '    '  Monaco  isn't  going 

•t  it. 
'tchener :    Mid    consequent!       VI  -    no  seen    I 


What  a  frightful  thing  !  How  do  the  inhabitants  sleep  with  the 
possibility  of  invasion,  of  bombardment,  continually  present  to 
their  minds  ?     Are  we  also  to  live  without  security  ? 

"Batequith:  There's  no  such  thing  as  security  in  the  world. 
When  you  military  chaps  ask  for  security  you  are  asking  for  the  moon. 

"Mitchener :  The  question  of  the  moon  is  becoming  one  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  will  be  reached  at  no  very  distant  date. 
Can  you,  as  an  Englishman,  tamely  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
having  to  live  under  a  German  moon  ?  The  British  flag  .must  be 
planted  there  at  all  hazards." 

Mr.  Redford's  excuse  that  the  play  is  offensively  personal  h 
answered  by  Mr.  William  Archer  in  The  iVation  (London)  by  say 
ing  that  "Mr.  Shaw  had  ingeniously  taken  the  best  and  only  was 
to  avoid  being  personal."     In  this  way  : 

"  He  had  fixt  as  the  date  of  his  fantasy  the  first  of  April — as  who 
should  say  the  Greek  Kalends — three  years  hence.  Under  these 
circumstances,  if  he  had  given  his  politician  and  his  soldier  purely 
imaginary  names — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Right  Hon.  Fusbos 
and  General  Bombastes — he  would  assuredly  have  been  suspected 
of  aiming  at  this  or  that  individual,  at  an  actual  or  possible  prime 
minister  and  commander-in-chief.  People  would  have  sought  for 
and  discovered  all  sorts  of  personal  jibes,  innuendoes,  and  insults. 
But  by  calling  his  Premier 'Balsquith'  and  his  General  'Mitchener,' 
and  by  making  them  utterly  and  entirely  unlike  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Asquith,  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener,  he  took  the  very 
best  way  of  showing  that  it  was  no  individual  he  had  in  mind,  but 
a  politician  in  the  abstract,  and  an  allegorical  soldier.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  soldiers  in  general  are  likely  to  be  pleased  by  Mr. 
Shaw's  allegorical  representation  of  militarism,  any  more  than 
doctors  in  general  are  nattered  by  his  Sir  Bloomfield  Bonnington, 
or  Liberal  politicians  by  his  immortal  Broadbent.  But  no  one 
supposes  it  to  be  the  censor's  business  to  protect  whole  classes 
and  professions  from  banter,  or  even  from  satire.  The  'person- 
ality' theory  means,  in  its  very  terms,  that  individual  withers  must 
not  be  wrung;  and,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Shaw  has  taken  the  utmost 
care  to  prevent  his  persiflage  from  going  to  any  particular  address. 
The  one  actual  personality  in  the  piece  is  a  passing  allusion  to  a 
certain  episode  of  'tea  and  chiffons'  in  Downing  Street.  The 
allusion  casts  ridicule  upon  the  outcry  raised  by  that  incident,  and, 
in  so  far  as  it  can  be  taken  seriously  at  all,  can  only  be  gratifying 
to  the  lady  concerned.  Why.  then,  has  the  censor  screwed  him- 
self up  to  veto  an  entertainment  at  which  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr. 
Asquith,  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener,  might  all  sit  in  the 
front  row  of  the  stalls,  and  laugh  heartily  (if  they  have  any  sense 
of  humor)  without  experiencing  the  smallest  personal  discomfort  ? 
There  is  only  one  explanation  that  I  can  suggest — namely,  that 
censor  himself  has  no  sense  of  humor.  This  explanation,  in- 
deed, is  all  the  more  plausible  as,  if  he  had  any  perception  of  the 
ludicrous,  he  could  not  hold  his  office  for  a  day.  At  the  spectacle 
of  Mr.  George  Alexander  Redford  wielding  the  rod  over  Sophocles 
and  Shelley.  Ibsen  and  Maeterlinck,  Brieux  and  Shaw,  he  would 
resign  in  a  burst  of  inextinguishable  laughter." 

The  whole  subject  of  the  censorship  is  again  vigorously  debated 
in  the  British  public  organs.  Mr.  Edward  Garnett,  the  author  of 
a  play  censured  a  year  or  two  ago.  declares  in  The  Fortnightly 
Review  (July)  that  the  dramatic  censorship  "is  to-day  the  official 
representative  of  the  crude  limitations  and  prejudices  of  the  man 
in  the  street."  He  looks  with  terror  upon  a  possible  extension  of 
the  power  of  censuring,  as  this  shows  : 

"  If  there  were  to  be  established  a  censorship  of  the  novel  and 
of  poetry— as  I  see  some  foolish  people  have  been  proposing  of 
late — it  would  be  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  most  original,  the 
most  truthful,  and  the  most  penetrating  artistic  works.  It  would 
act  as  a  direct  encouragement  of  all  our  conventional,  false, 
worldly-wise  standards,  and  it  would  deal  the  heaviest  blow  at 
works  of  spiritual  sincerity  and  artistic  integrity.  You  would  see 
certain  of  the  works  of  our  great  novelist,  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
supprest,  and  fine  chapters  and  passages  in  Mr.  Meredith's  novels 
canceled  or  mutilated.  And  that  could  be  done  to-morrow  in  the 
name  of  British  respectability!  We  should  see  works  of  Mr. 
-  inburne  ruthlessly  prohibited  by  Mr.  Redford,  who,  by  the  by. 
once  censured  the  expression,  'Amorous  goddesses,'  in  one  of  Mr. 
Yeats's  plays  (so  Mr.  Masefield  told  me)  on  the  ground  that  "ii 
!  I  offend  many  people  and  give  pleasure  to  none  ! 
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vi  c  ken,     R  the    Skyline,     i 

\v    Eiuebsch-     $150. 

tyres,    .  ggards   in  Our  Schools 

A   Study   of    Retardation  and    Elimination   in   City 

1  .•;;       New  York:    Chan 
bes  Publishing  Committee      Si.  50. 

Kaimrr.    Edwin.     Waylaid    by    Wireless,      Illus- 
trated     i:nu>,   pp    ;j>      B  Small,   Maynard 
Si   50. 

Banderet,    1'     and  Relnhard,   Ph.     Adapted 
Grace  Sandwith      Pirst   Lessons  in   Preach       i6mo, 
17s      New    York:    Thoma-    Y    Crowell    &    Co 

50  cents  net. 

Benton,  Guj    Potter      The  Real  College      iimo, 
pp.  1S4      New  York:    Baton  &  Mains.     75  cents  net 

Kritclutm.      Louise       Box     Furniture        8vo,    pp. 
?oj      The  Centurj 

Mis-  Louise  Brigham  here  gives  us  ;i  full 

ant  of  the  way  in  which  at  least  one 
hundred  useful  articles  may  be  made  out 
of  disused  packing-cases.  Sweet  are  the 
uses  of  adversity.  We  suppose  it  was  ad- 
versity to  spend  three  summers  in  Spitz- 
bergen,  where  the  glass  reaches  only  37 
above  zero  at  the  hottest  time  of  the  year. 
A-  everything  needed  by  a  civilized  person 
has  to  be  imported  to  these  lands,  packing- 
-  are  plentiful,  and  this  author,  with 
something  very  like  inventive  genius, 
so  used  the  discarded  excoriae  of  her  im- 
ports that  she  made  out  of  them  beautiful 
and  useful  articles  of  every  sort  In  Eac1 
there  is  nothing  of  wood  m  an  ordinary 
parlor  which  she  could  not  duplicate,  and 
here  undertakes  to  teach  how  any  amateur 
may  do  the  same.  Any  one  who  \\ ; 
to  see  what  Miss  Brigham's  work  is  like 
may  either  visit  her  at  Sunshine  College, 
Cleveland,  O.,  which  is  furnished  ah 
entirely  with  box  furniture,  or  else  read. 
mark,  and  inwardly  digest  the  present 
volume  with  its  wealth  of  diagrams  and 
illustrations. 

First  of  all  the  writer  tells  us  how 
select  our  box;  then  comes  the  skill  n< 
sary  to  take  it  apart  without  injury  to  it. 
A  list  of  tools  necessary  for  the  carpentry 
is  furnished  and  we  are  taught  all  about 
nailing,  polishing,  and  coloring.  Different 
schemes  of  decorations  are  described  and 
we  are  furnished  with  half-tone  pictures 
of  many  finished  articles.  Those  who 
visit  places  of  moss  and  ice  and  reindeer 
are  benefactors  of  mankind  as  often  as 
they  evolve  something  or  anything  so 
pleasing,  we  may  say  so  fascinating,  as 
this  scheme  of  amateur  carpentry.  There 
are  many  idle  hands  in  the  summer-time, 
but  idleness  would  bring  more  rest  if  it 
were  alternated  during  the  vacation  with 
attempts  at  making  a  bookcase,  a  (hair. 
or  a  table  after  the  tasteful  pattern  and 
by  the  simple  methods  Miss  Brigham  pre- 
scril  ■• 

Buchanan.    James    The  'Works    of.      Comprizing 
his  Speeches.  State  Papers,  and  Private  Correspond 
ence.      Collected  and  edited  by  John  Bassett  Moore. 
Volumes  Y1I   and   VIII.    1846-1853.      8vo.    Philadel- 
phia:  J.  B   Lippincott  Co. 

Crampton.  C  Ward  The  Folk  Dance  Book;  for 
Elementary  Schools.  Class  Room,  Playground,  and 
Gymnasium.  8vo.  pp.  81.  New  York:  A.S.Barnes 
&  Co.      Si. 50. 

Crawford.  F.  Marion.  The  "White  Sister. 
Pp-335-      New  York:   The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.50. 

As  the  last  novel  from  the  pen  of  the 
late  Marion  Crawford,  "The  White  Sister" 
will,  if  for  no  other  reason,  attract  con- 
siderable notice.  Its  popularity  will  also 
be  increased  by  its  dramatization,  for  the 
playwright  has  not  been  slow  to  appreciate 
the    dramatic    possibilities    of    the    story. 


The  intrinsic  mer  t         he  novel  its< 

urged,  however,  .       I  -    most  substantial 
'ii   for  its  succ(      ul   reception 

"The  White  Sister  is  a  lovable  girl  of 
noble  Italian  birth  \\  10  takes  the  veil  alter 
believing  that  Iter  soldier-lover  has  died 
during  a  campaign  a.  Africa.  His  un- 
expected return  years  afterward  and 
insistence  upon  the  fulfilment  of  her  be- 
trothal vows  precipitate  a  grave  situation. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  poor  little  nun  is 
besieged  by  the  temptation  to  yield  to 
her  lover's  importunity  and  on  the  other 
by  the  strong  conviction  that  she  ought 
to  continue  her  colorless  existence  at  all 
costs  Giovanni's  impetuous  light  for 
happiness  and  Angela's  equally  determined 
stand  for  principle  are  both  admirable. 
Mr.  Crawford  does  not  anticipate,  by  even 
a  hint,  the  tinal  outcome  of  the  struggle. 
Furthermore,  he  takes  his  own  ad 
about    pointing    a      noral    and    does    not 

mcoct    advertisements    of    the    patent 


I.Ol'ISE    BRIGHAM. 

virtues."  The  novel  bears  evidence  of 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical  affairs  in  Rome. 

Davis.      Richard      Harding.      The      White     Mice 

rated.      nmo,    pp.    308.      New    York:      Chi 
Seribntr's  Sons.      Si. 50. 

Day,  Sarah  J.  Fresh  Fields  and  Legends  Old 
and  New.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  178.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

Dejeans.  Elizabeth.  The  Winning  Chance. 
Frontispiece.  nmo,  pp.  517.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

Devine,  Edward  T.  Misery  and  Its  Causes, 
nmo,  pp.  274.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co. 
Si. 25  net. 

Dickinson.  H.  Lowes.  Is  Immortality  Desirable? 
i6mo,  pp.  63.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  -5 
cents  net. 

Eagan,  Maurice  Francis.  The  'Wiles  of  Sexton 
Maginnis.      Pp.380.     The  Century  Co.      Si. 50. 

Sexton  Maginnis  is  the  most  picturesque 
character  in  the  Catholic  parish  of  Bracton, 
the  story  of  whose  happenings  is  humor- 
ously  told   in   Mr.    Egan's  book.      Xext  in 
importance  to  the  sexton  is  his  mother-in- 
law.  "Herself,"  who  is  never  at  a  loss  for 
an  opinion  upon  any  subject  under  the  sun. 
To  both  belongs  the  honor  of  having  o 
from  Kerry  stock  which  entitles  then 
regard  with  condescending  superiority 
natb  es  1  if  T  The  di 


thi        1  oi     1  he    parish    come    111 

foralargi     ha      1  i  their  adverse  critici 
The  sexton  ha     a  finger  in  every  pie;    no 
p<  litical,     ocit    ,  01    love  problem  is  solved 
without  his  interference. 

An  appropriate  cover  design  consists  of 
a  cathedral  window  with  conventional 
shamrock  decoration.  The  illustrations, 
by  Arthur  Keller,  are  plentiful  and  artistic. 

Ferrero,  Guglielmo  Characters  and  Events  of 
Roman  History.  8vo,  pp.  275.  <>.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.      $2.50. 

The  great  advantage  which  Mr.  Ferrero 
has  in  writing  his  history  is  that  he  appears 
to  be  bound  down  by  neither  tradition, 
authority,  nor  the  monuments.  He  writes 
according  to  his  own  temperament,  as 
Livy  wrote  like  a  poet  and  a  rhetorician, 
and  Thucydides  wrote  like  a  statesman 
and  a  reas.  >ner.  Mr.  Ferrero  is,  by  tem- 
perament 1  urnalist.  He  loves  novelty, 
and   '  Lppears  to  be  to  make 

his     writing     interesting     and     agreeable. 
Accordingly    Ik    indulges    his    imagination 
1      th«     wildesl    and   most   brilliant    man- 
qi    .      Tho  -      whi     read    these  essays    after 

dinj     thi  1       of   other    historians    of 

Rome  will  be  startled,  even  if  they  are 
delighted  and  entertained.  His  dazzling 
lucul  all  the  romance  out  of 

nnal  oi  Rom<  ,  and  while  he  humbles 
the  great  ;h  .  the  unworthiness  of  the 
:i  ble,  he  hollowness  of  glory,  and  the 
folly  of  the  wise,  he  constructs  an  inter- 
pretation founded  on  his  own  sense  of 
probability  and  plausible  as  are  some  of 
lusions  many  of  his  readers  will 
find  them  disappointing. 

The  present  volume  contains  such  of 
the  conclusions  which  he  has  elaborated 
and  developed  in  "Greatness  and  Decline 
it  Rome"  as  \v..n:  fitted  to  attract  notice 
in  a  more  or  -  popular  series  of  lectures. 
"The  Empire- Builders,"  "Julius  Caesar," 
"The  Fall  of  the  Aristocracy."  "  Rome  and 
Egypt,"  the  "Republic  of  Augustus"  are 
lectures  which  deal  with  salient  points  in 
Roman  annals  The  first  deals  with  that 
historical  commonplace  the  deterioration 
of  manners  and  character  through  the 
increased  wealth  which  encourages  arti- 
ficial wants  and  appetites.  This  led  to 
the  "Fall  of  the  Aristocracy"  and  the  rise 
of  the  middle  class  to  power.  The  most 
original  of  all  Mr.  Ferrero's  theories  is 
found  in  his  treatment  of  what  he  calls 
the  "legend"  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
According  to  .this  historian  their  union 
was  a  mariage  de  convenance  and  not  of 
love.  Antony  wanted  Cleopatra's  treasury 
to  pay  his  soldiers  in  an  Asiatic  campaign 
and  Cleopatra  wanted  Antony's  army  in 
her  ambitious  scheme  to  extend  the  em- 
pire of  the  Ptolemies.  We  believe  that 
this  writer's  treatment  of  Tiberius  will  not 
be  borne  out  by  the  view  of  the  latest 
critical  historians.  Mr.  Ferrero  follows  the 
lead  of  Tacitus,  who  is  no  more  to  be  be- 
lieved as  an  authority  on  Roman  manners 
and  morals  under  Tiberius  than  the  bitter 
and  disappointed  rhetorician  Juvenal  can 
be  considered  to  describe  them  in  Donii- 
tian's  day.  The  lecture  on  "Wine  in 
Roman  History"  is  an  exceedingly  in- 
genious and  journalistic  essay  on  the  vine- 
yards of  Itab    a    1  elebrated  by  the  Roman 
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writers.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that 
Horace,  lor  instance,  when  he  sang  of 
Italian  wines.  Caecuban  and  Falernian.  wa- 
it sort  of  advertising  agent.  "The  Ital- 
ian proprietors  .  .  .  learned  that  beyond 
the  Alps  lived  numerous  customers.  .  .  . 
The  more  the  Gauls,  the  Pannonians, 
the  Dalmatians  drank,  the  more  money 
Italian  proprietors  made  from  their  vine- 
yards. .  .  .  Rome  diffused  at  once  its 
wine  and  its  literature,  and  very  often 
authors  were  admired  and  remunerated 
far  more  for  their  services  rendered  to 
their  contemporaries  than  for  the  lofty 
beauty  of  the  literary  works  themselves." 
This  hypothesis  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  writer,  and  of  course  he  gives  no  au- 
thority for  it,  and  we  know  that  Horace 
would  have  repudiated  the  idea  of  writing 
for  mere  money  remuneration.  We  know 
what  lie  has  said  in  his  satires  and  his  "  Ars 
Poetica "  about  the  deadening  influence 
of  mercenary  motives  (cura  peculi,  as 
he  calls  it)  in  poetrv. 

But  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Ferrero  still 
remain  suggestive,  fascinating,  and  fresh, 
altho  some  readers  will  be  inclined  to  think 
that  he  sometimes  seems  to  be  doing  in 
earnest  what  Whately  did  in  jest,  when 
the  latter  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  that 
such  a  man  as  Napoleon  never  existed. 

Fitz-Stephen,  Stephen.  Ralph  Cricklewood:  A 
Twentieth  Century  Critical  and  Rational  Expose  of 
Christian  Mythology,  iftmo,  pp.  388.  London: 
The  Pioneer  Press. 

Furth.  Emanuel.  The  Tourist — Outward  and 
Homeward  Bound.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  183.      Philadelphia:    Gillman's  Soi-'.s  Co. 

Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips.  Letters  and  Memo- 
rials. 8vo,  pp.  298.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.50. 

These  literary  remains,  prose  and  verse, 
are  of  great  value  in  the  journalistic 
history  of  our  country,  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  character,  method,  and  ideals 
of  a  man  who  has  done  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than,  any  other  American  editor  to 
elevate,  in  the  domain  of  pure,  sane,  and 
honest  literary  criticism,  the  weekly 
journal  with  its  survey  of  the  current  book 
wo  Id.  ,  Perhaps  it  was  Matthew  Arnold, 
or  some  critic  of  equal  authority,  who 
pronounced  The  Nation  to  be  the  greatest 
critical  journal  in  the  English  language 
extant  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  For 
forty-one  years  Mr.  Garrison  was  editor 
of  this  organ  of  high  literary  criticism 
and  lofty  political  ideals.  So  absorbed 
was  he  in  this  work  that  he  had  little  time 
for  original  production  of  any  other 
character.  One  great  book  he  did  produce, 
and  that  the  life  of  his .  father,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison  (1885-1889).  This  monu- 
mental work,  in  four  volumes,  is  practically 
a  history  of  the  Abolition  movement. 
He  also  published  "What  Mr.  Darvin 
Saw-  on  his  Voyage  Round  the  World" 
(1887)  and  "Bedside  Poetry"  (1887),  for 
the  instruction  of  children.  But  his  chief 
work  was  done  on  The  Nation,  which  so 
long  as  he  presided  in  the  editorial  rooms 
seemed  to  be  written  by  the  hand  of  one 
man.  In  fact  his  character  dominated 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him  and 
won  them  to  his  will,  so  that  the  brightest 
intellects  became  instruments  in  expressing 
his  great  character.  This  character  finds 
delightful  expression  in  the  letters,  essavs, 
and  poems  of  the  present  collection,  which 
we    recommend  all    young  writers,    critics, 


Copyrighted,  190-J,  by  J.  E.  Punly,  Boston. 
ROBERT   GRANT. 

and  journalists  to  read  and  copy.  Mr. 
Garrison,  with  all  his  habit  of  self-efface- 
ment, knew  the  value  of  friendship,  and 
the  making  and  keeping  of  friends  was  the 
only  luxury  he  allowed  himself.  But  his 
chief  friends,  after  all,  were  his  books, 
the  classics  of  the  world,  who  gave  him 
his  standard  of  criticism  and  inspired 
him  to  do  the  life-work  he  accomplished  so 
well. 

Grant,  Robert.  The  Chippendales.  Pp.  602. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner  s  Sons.      $1.50. 

Only  a  brave  man  would  venture  to  put 
on  the  market  a  novel  of  the  character  of 
"The  Chippendales."  While  it  is  a  serious 
and,  on  the  whole,  a  favorable  study  of 
modern  Boston,  the  reader  can  not  help 
suspecting  the  author  of  a  quiet  laugh  now 
and  then  at  the  expense  of  the  true  Bos- 
tonian  whom  he  describes  as  unable  to 
change  his  nature  as  the  leopard  his  spots. 
His  provincialism,  coldly  critical  attitude, 
and  tendency  to  pick  flaws  in  everything 
and  everybody,  all  come  in  for  a  sly  hit. 
This,  Judge  Grant  atones  for  in  large  meas- 
ure before  the  close  of  the  book,  for,  weigh  - 


THOMAS    O   HAGAN. 

Author  of  "  Essays  Literary,  Critical,  and  Historical. 


ing  the  Puritan  characteristics  in  the  bal- 
ance, he  finds  they  are  not  wanting.  The 
conclusion  reached  is  that  "not  the 
doughty  deeds  of  a  Bostonian,  but  rather 
the  things  he  will  not  do  are  his  highest 
title  to  distinction." 

As  to  the  theme  of  "The  Chippendales," 
it  is  that  of  the  conflict  of  the  old  with  the 
new,  the  clash  between  the  idealism  of  the 
old  aristocracy  and  the  materialism  of  the 
newcomers.  The  Chippendales  represent 
the  flower  of  the  old  order  and  in  Henry 
Chippendale  Sumner  is  personified  the 
family's  fine,  old-fashioned,  but  quixotk- 
sense  of  honor.  One  of  the  characters  in 
the  novel  summarizes  his  qualifications 
thus:  "He's  a  Chippendale  incarnate — 
stiff  and  narrow — unornamental — self- 
righteous — a  chronic  objector — and  fright- 
fully proper."  Again,  he  is  described  as 
"bent  chiefly  on  refining  his  individual 
soul  by  the  white  light  of  Concord  philos- 
ophy." Of  an  entirely  different  type  is 
his  antagonist,  Hugh  Blaisdell,  an  aggres- 
sive, money-making  intruder  who  has  no 
patience  with  the  other's  unbending  dispo- 
sition. Priscilla  Avery  becomes  an  impor- 
tant influence  in  the  lives  of  both.  Re- 
solved to  break  away  from  the  traditions 
which  have  bound  her  from  birth,  she  not 
only  finds  she  can  not  escape  the  New- 
England  conscience,  but  that  it  is  a  birth- 
right not  to  be  despised.  How  her  decision 
affects  the  lives  of  the  other  two  constitutes 
the  climax  of  the  story.  A  pathetic  picture 
is  presented  of  the  older  generation  unable 
to  cope  with  modern  tendencies.  Harrison 
Chippendale  stands  as  a  fine  example  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

In  reviewing  "The  Chippendales,"  the 
same  criticism  suggests  itself  that  the 
author  applies  to  so  many  of  his  charac- 
ters— it  is  inclined  to  be  heavy  and  over- 
analytic.  In  a  word,  there  is  too  much  of 
it.  The  interest  aroused  is  bound  to  be 
largely  local,  but  it  is  open  to  question  if 
this  could  not  have  been  somewhat  avoided. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  story  is  an  undoubt- 
edly clever  picture  of  the  Athens  of  Amer- 
ica, and  no  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with 
Boston  life  can  deny  the  writer's  thorough 
understanding  of  his  subject.  It  is  a  sub- 
stantial novel,  and  in  this  day  of  flimsy 
fiction  it  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  make  a 
comment  of  this  sort. 

Hapgood,  Hutchins.  An  Anarchist  Woman. 
i2ino,  pp.  308.  New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.  Si. 25 
net. 

II.11  1 111. 111.  Edward  R.  Socialism  versus  Chris- 
tianity. 121T10,  pp.  263.  New  York:  Cochrane 
Publishing  Co. 

I  Ion  1  blow  .  Arthur.  By  Right  of  Conquest.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  353.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dil- 
lingham Co.     $1.50. 

Hume,  Fergus.  The  Solitary  Farm.  Fronds 
piece.  i2mo,  pp.  313.  New  York:  G.  W  Dil- 
lingham Co.      Si .  25. 

Moody,  John.  Moody's  Analyses  of  Railroad 
Investments.  Containing  in  detailed  form  an  Ex- 
pert Comparative  Analysis  of  each  of  the  Railroad 
Systems  of  the  United  States,  with  Careful  Deduc- 
tions, Enabling  the  Banker  and  Investor  to  Ascer- 
tain the  True  Values  of  Securities.  A  Method  based 
on  Scientific  Principles  properly  applied  to  Facts. 
First  Annual  Number — 1909.  Folio,  pp.  551.  New 
York:    Analyses  Publishing  Co.      $12  net. 

Morse,  Charles  G.,  and  Vernon,  Ambrose  White 
[Editors.]  Songs  for  the  Chapel.  Arranged  for  Male 
Voices  for  Use  in  Colleges,  Academies,  SchooK  and 
Societies.  8vo,  pp.  450.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop.  History  of  the  United 
Netherlands.  From  the  Death  of  William  the  Silent 
to  the  Twelve  Years'  Truce — 1609.  2  volumes. 
Volume  I. —  1584-89.  Volume  II. — 1590-1609. 
Illustrated.  i:mo,  pp.  xxvi — 563;  632.  New  York: 
Harper   &  Bros. 

(Continued  on  page  sro) 
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— KEEP   COOL — 

WITH 

COLGATE'S 

TftLC  POWDER 

A  hot  weather  comfort.  Sooth- 
ing and  absorbent,  it  dries  and 
cools  the  skin,  retains  the  refresh- 
ing effect  of  shower  or 
tub  and  makes 
dressing  easy. 


The 
Safety 
Pourder  in 
th  e  Sawng  Box 


Trial  /!>>■  sent  for  4  cents.  C~ 
COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dep.  Y  55  John  St..N.Y. 

Corierine  Buildin?,  Montreal 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4.000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
iucreaein*!  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100toM»S»r»  Clip  Co  .lit  Wavrrlj  Pla«-,N.Y.  City, 

The     Niagara     Leads     Them     All 


YOUR  HEAD 

will   be    clear  when 

YOUR  FEET  ARE 

COMFORTABLE. 


It  is  therefore  your  duty  to  carefully  consider  the  care 
and  wellfare  of  jour  feet. 

WORTH   CUSHION 
SOLE  SHOES 

are  scientifically  constructed  to  insure  ease  and  comfort. 
and  fit  the  foot  from  the  start,  no  breaking  in. 

"On  Oct  9.  190",  you  sent  me  by  mail    a    pair  of  shoes 
which  I  have  bren  wearing  continuously   and   with  more 
genuine  satisfaction    'nan    any    other  shots  I  huve    ever 
worn. "  —  H    D.  rt  illiams,  Attorney-at-Law. 
Prove  it  yourself. 

MEN'S $4.00  to  $6.00 

WOMEN'S 2.06  t  a     5.00 

If  wiur  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  C 

406  A'asliington  Street  Boston,  Mass. 

1225  Broadway     New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  Terminal  Building.  196  Fulton  Street,  >ew  York 

570  Fulton  Street  Brookkn.  New  York 

15  South  1  .,t;i  Street Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  "Best  of  a  Nation  9s  Wheat — 
The  "Best  of  a  Nation 's  Bakeries — 
The  Best  of  a  Nation  9s  Bakers — 
The  result — 

Uneeda  Biscuit 

The  BUST  Soda  Cracker 

From  start  to  finish  —  from  the 
granary  to  the  moisture  proof 
package  —  the  one  thought  in 
the  production  of  Uneeda  Biscuit 
is  'BEST."  That's  why  you 
enjoy  them  so. 


Act  Promptly  and  Avoid  Suffering  From  Hayfever 

The  Nasalfilter  prevents  you  from  breathing  any  pollen  or  dust, 
the  causes  of  Hayfever.  Made  of  Sterling  silver,  fitted  with 
fine  mesh  cloth,  changeable  at  will.  Order  a  Nasalfilter  at  once 
and  save  suffering  all  the  season.  CScTJ 

PriCe    $2.00                   Write  for  booklet 
UNIVE  1SAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 430  Globe  Bldg..  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


€ff%&>"  Concentrated  Filing  Systems 

Mi»'  different  kinds  of  drawers  are  made  for  the  Weis  Desks  and  Weis  Filing  Cabinets 
shown  here.  Slou  can  eomoine  in  either  just  the  ones  you  need  -vertical  letter  files,  do<-u- 
n>>  nt  crawi  rs.  catalog  iiles.  card  indexes,  check  files,  etc.  Your  filing  capacitv  is  thus 
varied,  .  t  concenl rated— assorted,  yet  compact.  Solid  OsiU,  Holler  Iten rings 
and  llnsl  I'roof  Construction  make  these  wonderful  values,  as  your  dealer  will  tell  you. 
W  e  will  ship  direct  if  he  will  not  supply  you. 

WE  PRFPAY  FRFICHT  -'  ll"**e  vn'r'- to  h"  p"'""1  >"  ^"  u.  s.  east  of  Mont.,  wyo., 


Okl.-i. 


"  —~      20.1 


ml  Tex.      In  these  states  and  beyond  add  15  per  cent 

Four  Drawer  Vertiea]  Letter  Kile.  No.    _-_  nr 

!1,    for  correspondence    only,    holds  U?10  Ofi 

1,000  letter§,  freight  paid <PI0i£J 

.//>#    *4     Combination    Vertical    Kile    and    Card  _ 

*W§  &£4r    Index,    No.    425     (15,000    fellers    and   QIC  Ik 

S/—      8,000  fiords),  freight  paid JMU.IJ 

£JS/f%£JL      Vl*t  Top  l>esk.  No.  555,  »kA  Complete 
^fy'@£&*  Office  on  l.i-ps,' *  your  choiee  of  draw- 

*" "   '  ~       ers,  freight  paid  „, 

Cot  Posted  on  these  and  other  Weis  Business  Con- 
veniences. See  a  dealer  or  Acntalnp-.  Let  us  send  yon 
some  valuable  hints  for  saving  office  space  and  time. 

The'^^Mfg.  Co.,  56  Union  St.,  Monroe. 
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Our  Most  Popular 
Bonds 


We  make  a  specialty  of  bonds 
secured  by  first  liens  on  valuable 
farm  lands.  Some  of  them  are  tax 
liens — municipal  obligations. 

They  pay  6  per  cent — a  higher 
rate  than  can  now  be  obtained  on 
any  other  large  class  equally  well 
secured. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations 
of  $ioo,  $500  and  $1,000,  so  they 
appeal  to  both  small  and 
investors. 


large 


Short  time  or  long  time,  as  you 
prefer. 

We  sell  a  general  line  of  munici- 
pal, railroad  and  other  public  utility 
bonds,  but  we  consider  these  par- 
ticular bonds  the  most  attractive  in 
the  market.  They  are  preferred 

by  a  large  majority  of  our  customers 
— people  who  know  about  them. 

We  have  written  a  book  about 
these  bonds — a  book  of  unbiased 
facts  and  clear  information.  Every 
investor,  small  or  large,  owes  to  him- 
self its  perusal.  The  book  is  free. 
Simply  write  us  a  postal,  or  send  us 
this  coupon.     Please  do  it  now. 


(Established  1893) 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Congress  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen : — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Rook,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Name 


Town 


State  . 
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This  Fly-Trap  Protects 

Hang  PYRAMIDS  from  your  chande- 
liers and  near  your  pictures.  Thus 
protect   them  against  damage   by  Hits. 

PYRAMIDS  operate  where  flies 
gather.  Flypaper  is  confined  to  tables, 
stands,  etc. — a  constant  menace,  with 
its  unclean,  sticky  surface  unguarded. 

Pyramid  Fly  Catchers 

expose  their  surfaces  slowly  and  auto- 
matically. Thus,  their  power  of  attrac- 
tion is  constantly  renewed.  Also  they 
have  two  gummed  surfaces  against  fly- 
paper's one — are  doubly  effective- 
more  economical— last  longer. 

Try  them.  Write  today,  naming  your 
grocer,  and  enclose  10c  in  stamps.  Two 
PYRAMIDS  will  be  sent  by  return  mail. 

LOUIS  DE  JONGE  CO. 

73  Duane  Street  New  York 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  20S) 

Munsterberg.  Hugo.  The  Eternal  Values.  Svo, 
pp.  436.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     S2.50  net. 

Nainfa,  Rev.  John  A.     Costume  of  Prelates  of  the 
Catholic   Church.     According   to   Roman   Etiquette. 
Illustrated.     i2mo,     pp.     211.     New     York:  '    : 
Murphy  Co. 

rVevln,  Theodore  W.  Ralph  Ranscomb,  Banker. 
i2mo,  pp.  139.      New  York:    Neale  Publishing  Co. 

Norris,  Frank.  The  Third  Circle.  Frontispiece. 
i2mo,  pp.  298.     New  York:    John  Lane  Co.     Si. 50. 

Noyes.  Alexander  David.  Forty  Years  of  Ameri- 
can Finance.     8vo,  pp.  418.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  original  work  of  Mr.  Noyes,  finan- 
cial editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
appeared  in  i8q8,  and  covered  the  financial 
history  of  the  United  States  from  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War  to  that  period.  This  first 
edition  is  well  known  and  highly  appreci- 
ated by  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
jects it  so  comprehensively  and  accurately 
deals  with — the  inflation  period,  the  struggle 
for  resumption,  the  silver  problem,  the 
panic  of  1893,  and  the  bond-syndicate  op- 
eration. Mr.  Noyes  takes  up  the  hist,  ty 
of  American  finance  from  1897  to  1907,  i.e., 
from  the  start  of  the  "Industrial  Boom'- 
to  the  year  of  the  great  panic.  Those 
who  watched  the  great  struggle,  the  growth 
of  the  trusts,  the  "rich  men's  panic"  of 
1903,  the  "millionaire  speculation"  of 
1905  and  1906,  and  looked  on  during  the 
terrible  strain  of  the  panic  of  190  7  may  have 
found  that  the  smoke  of  the  battlefield, 
and  perhaps  attention  to  the  sectional 
interests  in  which  they  were  concerned, 
prevented  their  clear  apprehension  of  the 
causes,  the  proportions,  and  general  results 
of  events  which  proved  fatal  to  so  many 
homes  and  fortunes.  Here  they  will  find 
the  facts  marshaled  with  all  the  skill  of 
a  trained  financier  and  a  brilliant  journalist, 
who  knows  how  to  make  the  subject  not 
only  clear  to  the  ordinarv  reader  but  il- 
luminating and  instructive  to  the  student 
of  commercial  history  and  economics. 

O'Neill,  Rose.  The  Lady  in  the  White  Veil.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  350.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     $1.50. 

Otis,    Alexander.      Hearts   are  Frontis- 

piece. i2tno,  pp.  333.  New  York:  lohn  McBride 
Co. 

Paget,    Valerian.     The    R  the   Monk 

of  Evesham  Abbey — in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  n  96 
concerning  the  places  of  Purgatory  and  Paradise. 
i2mo,  pp.  319.  New  York:  John  McBride  Co. 
Si.  50  net. 

Palmer,  George  Herbert.  Self-Cultivation  in 
English.  Pamphlet,  pp.  32.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell   &  Co.      10  cents  net. 

Parsons,  Frank.  Choosing  a  Vocation.  iamb, 
pp.    165.      Boston:     Houghton   Mifflin    Co.    «Si    net. 

Partridge,  Anthony.  The  Kingdom  of  Earth. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  329.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Pennington,  Jeanne  •  Gillespie.  All  is  Well' 
3  2mo,  pp.  is 4.  New  York:  Dodge  Publishing  Co. 
50  cents. 

Perrin,  Alice.  Idolatry.  i2mo,  pp.  396.  New 
York:   Dufneld   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Pickett,  William  P.  The  Negro  Problem.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  Solution.  Frontispiece.  8vo,  pp.  580. 
Nfew  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      $2.50  net. 

Punnett,  R  G.  Mendelism.  Frontispiece.  i2mo, 
pp.  109.     New  York:  Wilshire  Book  Co.     50  cents. 

Raine,  William  Macleod.  Ridgeway  of  Montana. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  318.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.      $1.50. 

Raymond,  Charles  F.  Cheer  Up.  i6mo,  pp. 
146.      New  York:    Dodge  Publishing  Co.      75  cents. 

Rider,  Fremont.  Are  the  Dead  Alive?  The 
Problem  of  Psychical  Research  that  the  World's 
Leading  Scientists  are  Trying  to  Solve,  and  the  Prog- 
ress they  have  made.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  372. 
New  York:   B.  W.  Dodge  &  Co.     Si. 75  net. 


For  Loss  of  Appetite 
HORSFORD'S    ACIT>    PHOSPHATE. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and  imparts  new  life  and 
rigor.    A  reliable  remedy  for  the  relief  of  nervousuMi 


Rand  Automatic  Binder 

Now  in  use  by  over  30,000  up-to-date  banks, 
stores  and  business  houses 
BINDS 
INTO 


(  ORDER  BLANKS 

\  CHARGE-SLIPS 

»u/  SALES-SLIPS 

. ««        \  DEPOSIT-TICKETS 
AND 


INDEXES ' 


RECEIPTED  BILLS 
SPECIAL  VOUCHERS 


—Why  not  make 
—Your  own  Post 
—Binders,  saving 
—9-10  of  the 
—Present 
—Cost  f 


Tbe 

Tabes 

Contain 

Spindles 

And 

Binding 

Wire 


Will 

Quickly 

Pay  For  Itself 


The  Band  binder  affords  a  quick  and  systematic 
method  of  preserving  your  daily  charge  slips.  Will 
index  and  bind  vouchers  of  any  size  or  thickness,  at 
a  cost  of  S1.80  per  dozen  books.  Price  $o,00  including 
binding  wire  and  supplies  for  one  dozen  bindings. 

Sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  express  or  money 
order.    Money  back  if  unsatisfactory. 

THE  TIME-SAVER  CO. 

ATLANTA,    OA.  SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAL.  ST.    LOUIS,    MO. 

Dept.  P,  178  DEVONSHIRE  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Privately  Printed  Books 

Memoirs,  H  istorical  Works,  Poetry  and  Essays 

We  are  especially  well  prepared  to  undertake 
the  complete  production  of  literary  works  for 
those  who  desire  to  have  their  books  printed 
privately.  All  styles  of  appropriate  binding,  cloth, 
paper,  leather,  and  all  of  the  latest  and  most  art- 
istic book  type-faces,  will  be  shown  in  a  complete 
"dummy,"  with  designs  and  page  treatment, 
which  we  will  make  without  charge. 

Write  today  to  the  largest  producers  of  high 
grade  printing  and  engraving  in  America. 

dhr  Cakraifrr  Prrsa 

R.    R.    DONNELLEY    &    SONS    COMPANY 

Printers  ■  Binders  ■  Designers  ■  Engravers 
149-155  Plymouth  Place  Chicago 


^WE  SHIP  °« APPROVAL 

TLithout  a  cent  deposit,  prepay    the  freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 
IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  learn  our 

unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  SS3S 

a  pair  of  tires  from  anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 
and  learn  our  •wonderful proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  ^UlT^ 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,   repairs    and   sundries    at   half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD    CYCLE    CO.,  Dept.  D  2  73  CHICAGO 


Second  Preferred  Stock 


The  Greatest  Grocery  Business  in  the  World 

Established  1883.  Yearly  sales  over 
$5,000,000.  138  Stores  in  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky; 2  Abattoirs;  3  Bread  and  Cracker 
Bakeries,  capacity  50,000  loaves  daily. 

Invest  your  money  in  the  7  %  Preferred 
Stock  of  the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking 
Co.  of  Cincinnati;  secured  by  abundant  as- 
sets; no  bonds;  earnings  5  times  dividend 
requirements.  Listed  on  Cincinnati  Stock 
Exchange.  Safety  of  principal  and 
permanency  of  dividends.  Par  value  of 
shares  $100;  dividends  payable,  $1.75  per 
share,  every  3  months.  The  intelligent  in- 
vestor investigates  before  investing.  Full 
particulars  will  be  furnished  on  request. 

Claude  Ashbrook,  Investment  Banker 
409    Walnut  St..  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
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Stone  Memorials 


Kor  vcars  we  have  been  workers  in  stone  oot  alone 
workers  but  skilful  engineers  .is  «1!  Our  de- 
signs embody  both  appropriateness  and  accuracy 
oi  symbolism,  things  ot  bask  importance  to  you  in 
selecting  a  memorial. 

We  would  like  to  make  a  special  design  tor  you 
-one  that  shall  not  be  of  the  conventional  "  tomb- 
stone "  sort  Its  workmanship  shall  be  of  the 
finest,  our  craftsmen  being  mostly  from  Italy,  the 
'.and  of  expert  stone  workers. 

You  might  care  to  have  us  send  you  our  booklet 
showing  some  few  of  the  things  we  have  done  from 
time  to  time. 

THE  LELAND  COMPANY 

557  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

h'sttr    526  Chanibt-r  of  Commerce  Hilt'. 
r|,  ,,,.,      1      4>  liiirfield   Bldg. 
Stmli.'S    Pietrasanta.  Italy.        133d  St..  New  York. 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

De  pends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  soi-rces. 


Sexology 

(  Must  rater!)  *-r  * 


iniustratert)    - 
Uliam  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M .D '.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

KnowleJce  i   V  ■  I  "■ 

Knowledge  a  Y"un*    H  isband  Shouiti  Hare, 
•ledge  a  Father  Should  1' 
-ledge  a  Father   Should  Inipn  t  to  His  9<  \ 
Medical  KnowleJie  *  HusbrcJ  SboulJ  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young   Woiran  Should  HftTG- 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Ha»e. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Import  t  ■  Her  Paughter. 
cal  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  H  re 
Blah    Cloth     Rinding.     Full    Gold    Stamp.    ll<L>trated,    $2.00 
"Write  for  '*  Other  People's  Opinion.-*  "  and  Tabl2  of  C:. tents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  713  Perry  Bldg\.  PKila..  Pa. 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 


b.v 

Installing 
the 

Kewanee 
System  of 


Water  Supply 


You  may  have  every 
convenience  of  a  city, 
water  snpply  In  your 
country  home  and 
farm  buildings 
—plenty  of  wa- 
ter delivered 
anywhere- 
under 
strong 
pressure    . 

?io  elevated  tank  to  leak, 
freeze  or  collapse.     No  attic 
tank  to  freeze,  leak  or  overflow. 
Tank  is  located  in  cellar  or  l.uried 
i  n  the  ground  and  water  is  deliver- 
ed by  air  pressure. 
Complete  plants  ore  furnished,  in- 
cluding tank,    pump    and    all.     No 
charge  is  made  tor  engineering  ser- 
vice   Satisfactory  results  guaranteed. 
The  cost  is  from  $75.00  for  small 
outfit,  and  up,  according  to  the  re- 
Quirements. 


Write  for  64-p'ge  ill  nitrated 
catalog  No.  2.".     It  is  free. 


(•*> 


Kewinet  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois. 
1212  Marquette  l:]Jg..  Chicago 
15o6  Hudson-Terminal  BIdg.. 
50  Church  St.,  New  York  City. 
710  Diamond  Bi-k  Bl.lg ..Pitt-hnr 


Royall,  William  L.     Some  Reminiscences,     tamo, 

i  a       New    York.    Me  Si   =;o. 

Russell,    T     Baron      Si  Simple 

r  YoungPeo  le      Illustrated.      1 21110. 

s,       New   York     R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co      7s  cents 

Sanborn,    F.  B.     Recollections  of  Seventy  Years. 

.-;  1  and  -  Bi    ton:     Richard  ('■. 

:er. 

In  his  seventy-eighth  year,  Mr.  San 

il  tie  )<  mrnali  I  1  .  anil  politician, 

mblish   hi     re  i  illectii  >ns   which 

include  reminiscence  <   the  most 

linenl  and  active  men  who  have  made 

A     erican     history  thai     period. 

Yes,    made    that    history    in    many    ways. 

Alci  itl    and     En  ersi  >n     md    Th(  ireau 

were  as  much  maker    oi   history  as  John 

■  n.  and  Harper'-  Ferry  no  more  a  field 

of  debatt    than  Concord   and  the  Walden 

W 1-      Those  who  wish  to  know  the  dates 

and  details  of  Mr,  Sanborn's  life  and  work 
will  find  the  l>are  skeleton  facts  in  the 
American    "Who's    Wl.  After   reading 

that  brief  biography,  they  will  see  what 
real  life,  flesh  and  blood,  color  and  move- 
ment lie  behind  that  outline  by  studying 
these  volumes  whi<  especially  inter- 

esting and  valuable  for  the  personal  insight 
the-  e  reader  into  the  character  and 

John  Brown,  with  whom,  to  his 
in>  slight  peril,  Mr  Sanborn  was  once 
very  closely  connected,  at  a  time  when 
John  Brown's  name  rang  through  both 
Europe  and  America.  Letters, documents, 
and  speeches  are  copiously  quoted  from 
to  show  that  Brown  was  a  man  of  exalted 
character  and   deeply    religious. 

THE  NEW  WOMAN 
Made  Over  by  Ouitting  Coffee 


Efee  probably  wrecks  a  greater  percent- 
age of  Southerners  than  of  Northern  people 
for  Southerners  use  i1  more  freely. 

The  work  it  dot  -  (Stressing  enough  in 

some  instances:  as  an  illustration,  a  woman 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  w 

'"I  was  a  coffee  drinker  for  years  and  for 
about  six  years  my  health  was  completely 
shattered.  I  suffered  fearfully  with  head- 
aches and  nervousness,  also  palpitation  of 
the  heart  and  loss  of  appetite. 

'•  My  sight  gradually  began  to  fail  and  tin- 
ally  I  lost  the  sight  of  one  eve  altogether. 
The  eye  was  operated  upon  and  the  sight 
partially  restored,  then  I  became  totally 
blind  in  the  other  eye. 

"My  doctor  used  to  urge  me  to  give  up 
coffee but  I  was  wilful  and  continued  to  drink 
it  until  finally  in  a  case  of  severe  illness  the 
doctor  insisted  that  I  must  give  up  the  coffee, 
so  f  began  using  Postum  and  in  a  month  I 
felt  like  a  new  creature. 

"  I  steadily  gained  in  health  and  strength. 
About  a  month  ago  I  began  using  Grape- 
Nuts  food  and  the  effect  has  been  wonderful. 
I  really  feel  like  a  new  woman  and  have 
gained  about  25  pounds. 

"I  am  quite  an  elderly  lady  and  before 
using  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts  I  could  not 
walk  a  square  without  exceeding  fatigue, 
now  I  walk  ten  or  twelve  without  feeling  it. 
Formerly  in  reading  I  could  remember  but 
little  but  now  my  memory  holds  fast  what 
I  read. 

"Several  friends  who  have  seen  the  re- 
markable effects  of  Postum  and  Grape-Nuts 
on  me  have  urged  that  I  give  the  facts  to  the 
public  for  the  sake  of  suffering  humanity,  so, 
although  I  dislike  publicity,  you  can  publish 
this  letter  if  von  like.'' 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


OUTDOOR 
LIfEAND 


CUTICURA 

Should  be  inseparable.  For 
summer  eczemas,  rashes, 
itchings,  irritations,  inflam- 
mations, chafings,  sunburn, 
facial  eruptions,  red,  rough 
and  sore  hands,  and  antisep- 
tic cleansing,  as  well  as  for 
all  the  purposes  of  the  toi- 
let, bath  and  nursery,  Cuti- 
cura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment  are  invaluable. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots.  London,  27. 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  10,  Rue  de  la  Chaussee 
d'Antin;  Australia.  R.  Towns  &Co.,  Sydney:  India. 
B.  K.  Paul.  Calcutta;  So.  A friea,  Lennon,  Ltd.,  Cape 
Town,  etc.;  U.  S.  A.,  Potter  Drue  &  Chem.  Corp., 
Sole  Props..  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

i/^-Post-free.  32-nage  Cutieura  Book,  an  Author- 
ity on  the  Treatment  and  Care  of  Skin  and  Hair- 


For  a  smooth  writing,  easy  work.-^ 

ing    pen  —  use    the 

Spencerian 

Steel 

Pen. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 


Card 

of  12 

samples,  all 

different, sent  for 

six   cents   postage. 

'SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..' 

349  Itroadway,  New  York 
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What  You  Get 

For  Your  Money 

When  you  buy  furniture,  what  you  pet  for  your 
money  is  not  determined  solely  by  the  outside. 
The  cheapest  kind  of  furniture  can  be  made 
to  look  well — for  a  while. 

Vet  excelsior  may  be  used  in 
place  of  hair  filling  and  cheap 
springs  instead  of  fine  oil-tem- 
pered steel.     The  fabric  may 
be  of  poorquality  thatfades 
or  wears  out.     Or  split 
leather  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  tough, 
natural  grain  outside 
of  the  hide. 

|  The  KarpenTrademark 
I  and    Guaranty   is   your 
protection.    You   will 
'find  the   Trademark 
shown  in  this  advertise- 
ment on  every  Karpen  piece. 

Behind  this  guaranty  stands  the  great  house 
of  Karpe  i,  with  the  pledge  to  you  that  the 
piece  shall  be  replaced  at  any  time  should 
any  defect  whatsoever  be  developed  in  work- 
manship and  material. 

The  Karpen  Guaranty  stands  everywhere  and 
alwavs  for  Karpen  Sterling  genuine  leather  — 
for  genuine  fabrics  and  lasting  colors  —  for 
Karpen  steel  springs,  the  kind  specified  by 
the  United  States  Government.  Yet  Karpen  fur- 
niture costs  no  more  than  commonplace  kind. 

Send  for  Karpen  Free  Style  Book 

It  contains  500  photographic  re- 
productions   of    Karpen    pieces, 
and  interiors    drawn  by  decora- 
tors, showing  you  how  to  get  the 
most  artistic   effects    for    many 
rooms  of   the  house,  in 
any  of  the  great  furniture 
style   periods  or  in   the 
modern  designs. 

Several  pages  show  our 
wood  finishes  and  leathers 
in  the  actual  colors. 

With  the  book  we  will 
send  you  the  name  of  a 
dealer  in  your  vicinity 
whom  we  will  authorize  to 
make  a  special  introduc- 
tory price  to  you  on  Kar- 
pen Guaranteed  Uphol- 
stered Furniture.  Be  sure  to 
ask  for  Style  Book  No.  L.T 

S.  KARPEN  &  BROS. 


Roi'ki'r,  solid 
Cuban  mahogany, 
leather  upholstered. 


Karpen  Building       -      CHICAGO 
Karpen  Building    -    NEW  YORK 

1829  Karpen  pieces  have  been  used 
in  furnishing  the    new    United  States 
Senate  office  building 
throughout.    Karpen 


Karpen 

Cm  »_r*j\  t  e  e  d 

Upholstered 

Furniture 


TRADE-MARK 


furniture  was  specified  in  competition 
with  manufacturers  everyivhere. 


HOT  BATH  IN  TWO  MINUTES 

FOR  TWO  CENTS 

Mot^es,  by  the  aid  of  a  roil,  struck  a 
rock  and  got  cold  water.  You,  by  the 
aid  of  a 

HUMPHREY    HEATER 

strike  a  match  and  instantly  pel  h"t 
water.  Easily  connected)  simple,  dur- 
able. Write  for  Booklet  and  m 
dans'  'trial  Offer.  Humphrey 
Co.,    Uept.  46S,  Kalacaaaoo,  Mich. 


rb!Sc°kr  "VULCAN"  STYLO  PENS 

The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable  stylo  pens  at 
a  moderate  price.     Indispens- 


*"<•..*.., 


"1.:" 


able  when  traveling. 

$1.00 


AGENTS 
ANTED 


By  mail,        "'■-. 
postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  price. 

J.  Y,  ULLRICH  &  CO, 

Manufacturers  * 

Thames  Bldg.,  135  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 

Our  readers  are 


It  is  good  to  hear  a  man  who  was  so 
fanatic  an  abolitionist  vindicated  from  the 
charge  often  made  against  him  as  an 
exponent  of  the  most  reckless  border 
warfare  and  ruffianism.  Mr.  Sanborn 
.speajcs  feelingly  on  this  subject,  for  he  was 
arrested  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  contempt 
for  refusing  to  appear  in  response  to  a 
subpena  as  a  witness  before  the  committee 
of  the  Senate  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  attack  upon  the  arsen- 
als of  the  United  States  at  Harper's  Ferry, 
Maine.  After  this  trial  he  was  discharged. 
This  incident  is  illustrated  by  many  legal 
documents  and  letters.  There  are  two 
points  particularly  which  have  struck  us 
in  reading  these  "Recollections" — one 
is  the  apt  way  in  which  the  author,  in  an 
era  when  Vergil  is  no  longer  quoted  in 
Congress  or  Parliament,  quotes  from  such 
Latin  classics  as  Lucretius  and  Tacitus. 
The  second  is  the  scrupulous  and  minute 
punctiliousness  with  which  names  and 
dates  are  given  and  documents  quoted 
word  for  word.  Nor  must  we  forget  the 
flood  of  portraits  and  half-tones,  most  of 
which  are  here  published  for  the  first  time. 

Scott,  John  Reed.  The  Woman  in  Question. 
Illustrated.  i2ino.  pp.  346.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co. 

Seward,  A.  C.  Darwin  and  Modern  Science. 
Essays  in  Commemoration  of  the  Centenary  of  the 
Birth  of  Charles  Darwin  and  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniver- 
sary of  the  Publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species. 
Edited  for  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  and 
the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press.  Frontispiece. 
8vo,  pp.  xvii-sgs.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $5  net. 

Shakespeare,  A  Pocket  Lexicon  and  Concor- 
dance to  the  Temple.  i6mo,  pp.  273.  New  York: 
Macmillan  Co.      45  cents. 

Shaw,  Joseph  Thompson.  Spain  of  To-day  A 
Narrative  Guide  to  the  Country  of  the  Dons.  Illus- 
trated.     i2mo,  pp.  156.      New  York:    Grafton  Press. 

Smith,  Edwin  Burritt.  Essays  and  Addresses. 
Frontispiece.  8vo.  pp.  376.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &Co. 

Smith,  Goldwin.  No  Refuge  But  in  Truth.  i6mo. 
pp.  93.      New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Smith,  Colonel  Nicholas.  Grant,  the  Man  of 
Mystery.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  381.  Milwaukee: 
Young  Churchman  Co.      $1.50  net. 

Thomson,  William  Hanna.  What  is  Physical 
Life?  Its  Origin  and  Nature,  nmo,  pp.  201.  New 
York:    Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.      $1.20  net. 

Thwing,  Charles  F.  Education  in  the  Far  East. 
i2mo,  pp.  277.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
81.50  net. 

Tower,  Walter  Sheldon.  The  Story  of  Oil.  Illus- 
trated. 1 2mo,  pp.  270.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.     $1  net. 

Vaka,  Demetra.  Haremlik.  Some  Pages  from 
the  Life  of  Turkish  Women,  nmo,  pp.  274.  Bos- 
ton:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Vedder,  Henry  C.  Modern  Church  History. 
Book  III.  From  the  Reformation  to  the  Close  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  i6mo,  pp.  185.  Philadel- 
phia:   Griffith    &  Rowland  Press.      40  cents  net. 

Walker.  J.  G.  (D.D.),  Editor.  American  Bap- 
tist Year-Book,  1909.  8vo,  pp.  253.  Philadelphia: 
American  Baptist  Publishing  Society.      50  cents  net. 

Warner,  Anne.  In  a  Mysterious  Way.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  290.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.      $1.50. 

Wells,  Carolyn.  The  Rubaiyat  of  Bridge.  Il- 
lustrated.     i6mo.      New  York:    Harper  &  Bros.   Si. 


Pears' 

Everyone  admires  a  clear 
complexion.  It's  an  open 
secret  that  Pears'  Soap 
has  brought  the  glow  of 
health    to    millions    of   fair 


faces. 


NOW  IN  an  ORCHESTRA 

How 

Music  Lessons  FREE 

Started  Him 

"  I  could  not  play  a  note  when  I  received  the 
first  lesson  from  you,  and  now  I  am  playing  in 
a  good  orchestra  of  ten  pieces,  and  can  read  music  and 
play  as  well  as  any  of  them.  I  shall  always  recom- 
mend your  home  study  school  of  music.''  That  is 
what  Eli  Smith,  Jr.,  R.  R.  No.  2,  Marietta,  111.,  writes 
after  a  one-year  course  on  the  Violin. 

Eli  Smith's  only  expense  under  our  free  tuition  plan 
was  for  postage  and  music.  That  cost  him  less  than 
Two  Cents  a  day,  and  he  was  under  no  further  obliga- 
tion whatever. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  to  play  the  Piano,  Organ.  Violin, 
Guitar,  Mandolin,  Banjo,  Cornet  or  learn  to  Sing,  our 
teachers  will  come  to  you  by  mail  once  a  week  with  a 
lesson  until  you  can  read  music  and  play  your  instru- 
ment to  your  own  satisfaction. 

Over  ten  thousand  weekly  lessons  are  now  being 
sent  to  homes  all  over  the  world  to  pupils  in  all  walks 
of  life,  from  seven  years  of  age  to  seventy. 

Our  free  tuition  plan  will  enable  you  to  get  weekly 
lessons  costing  You  less  than  two  cents  a  day.  It  will 
be  your  only  expense  and  places  you  under  no  further 
obligation  whatever. 

Don't  say  you  cannot  learn  music  till  you  send  for 
our  booklet  and  free  tuition  offer.  It  will  be  sent  by 
return  mail  free.  Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF 
MUSIC,  Box  L.D.,  225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


HORSE  POWER  COMPUTE  *  w\_«/vlMMEDIATE 

IV*  4  ..flinders,  J  to  M  H.  p.  ~  V^— DELIVERY. 
Price— $60  and  upwards.  Write  for  color  catalog  today— witli 
beautiful  color  print  of  yacht  Grayling— fastest  motor  boat  of 
its  length  and  beam  in  the  world — most  complete  marine 
catalog  ever  published.    Gray  Motor  Co.   8  Leib St ,  Detroit.  Mich. 


$  ^L    "•  *1 


-rWHY  NOT  BE  AM  ARTIST? 


Our  graduates  are  filling  High  Salaried 
Positions.    Good  artists 

EARN  $25  TO  $100  PER  WEEK 

and  upwards,  in  easy  fascinating  work.  Our 
courses  of  Personal  Home  Instruction  by  cor- 
respondence, are  complete,  practical.  Eleven  years' 
successful  teaching.  Expert  instructors.  Positions 
guaranteed  competent  workers.  Write  for  Handsome 
Art  Bonk,  Free. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART  (Founded  1898  ) 
bbK  42,  Gallery  Fine  Arts,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  — 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label, 
del  "  Improved."  no  tacK*  reiuireJ. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  i'o„  N.Y- 


STRAIGHT     EDGE     INDUSTRIAL      SETTLEMENT 
I  Abingdon  Square,  New  York 

Friend   and   Neighbor 

There   is  a  practical,    businesslike  way  of  Baking  new  places  In 
the   industrial  world   for  the  disemployed.    without  changing  human 
nature,   without  getting  new  laws  passed     without  not  or  bloodshed, 
but  with    immense   relief  to  society  and  a  sufficient  saving  to    cover 
the  expense   in  an  incredibly  short  time.     We  have  experimented   foj 
ten  years--let  us   tell  you  about  it. 

STRAIGHT   EDGE    INDUSTRIAL  SETTLEMENT 


REMINGTON,  $18.75 

One  rebuilt  machine  only  in  new  localities 
to  secure  desirable  atrent.  Special  agents* 
prices  supplied  on  all  makes  of  typewritefa 
Standard  Typewriter  Eieh'pe  23  Park  Row,  N."T. 


'AWEEK 


Makes  and  burns  its  own  gas  ana 

produces  a  pure  white,  6teady, 

safe,  100  candle  power  light.    No 

,  wick,  smoke,  dirt,  grease  or  odor. 


/loo  JTHE'BESTTIGHT 

'candle/ 

[POWER/ 


Soid  in  America  and  every  other  country. 
asked  to  mention  The  Literary  digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


Lighted  instantly.  Over200sty1es. 
Agents  want  ed.  Writer  or  catalog 
THE  BEST  EIGHT  CO. 
99  E.  otU  St.,  Canton,  O. 
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CURREN I   POETRY 

In    Mfiiuvn     of    Him 

By  Kmkky   Pottle 

IK-  came  as  gently  and  as  wondrous  k 

A-  a  "><•*  the  Spring  into  this  winter  world, 
Which   waking  sadly,  one  day  smiles  to  find 

The  trail  green  banners  of  the  fields  unfuile  I. 
Iwelt  I  scarce  did  know 

The  Mill!  is  SOul,  HOI 

.  as  1  saw  mv  own  heart  closer  grow 
the  sum  of  his  heart's  tendei 

knowing  him,  a  grave  and  fii 
ml  m  work,  a  dignity  in 
Vnmarred  by  sorry  accidents  of  place. 
Nor  sullied  by  the  commonness 

Tlure  was  not  much  of  needless  speech  in  him, 
Nor.  giving,  did  he  give  too  oft  his  hi 

uch  of  hand,  a  smile,  and  e> .  lim 

,\-  might  sure  his  love  impart 

Bui  Spril  ■  iX  of  days  all  Spring      ha     g 

Sudden  and  sad  and  strange,  for  that  he  died 

He  who  was  here  to  laugh  with  me  at  dawn. 
To  night  cries  not  such  grief  as  I  have  cried 

He  with  the  Spring  he  loved  so  well,  and  I 
To-night  with  winter — God  forgive  my  pain 

That  blind,  -with  outstretched  hands,  must  question 
Why. 
And  call  him  from  his  Springtime  back  again 

Gentle  he  came,  and  brave,  and  wondrous  kind  — 
So  has  he  gone,  grieving,  I  think,  to  know 

How  great  the  sorrow  he  has  left  behind 
Sad  for  the  pity  that  he  can  not  show 

Let  it  be  Winter  then  a  while  with  me 

He  and  the  Spring  shall  keep  the  days  I  bless. 

Till  haply  on  some  morning  I  shall  see 

With  him  far  fields  new-green  in  peacefulness. 
Everybody' s  Magasitu  iAugus«  i 


To   the  Crocuses 

Bv  Maurice   Hewlett 

Whether  upon  the  grass  kirtled  in  white 
i Snow-drifted  thither). 
Or  one  by  one,  yet  lingering  and  slight, 
Your  little  fires  broider  a  linked  light. 


GOT  TO 

Have  Sharp  Brains  Nowadays  or 
Drop  Back. 


Tlie  man  of  today,  no  matter  what  his 
calling,  needs  a  sharp  brain,  and  to  gt-t  this 
he  needs  food  that  not  only  gives  muscle 
and  strength  but  brain  and  nerve  power 
as  well. 

A  carpenter  and  builder  of  Marquette, 
who  is  energetic  and  wants  t>>  advance  in 
his  business  read  an  article  about  food  in 
a  religious  paper  and  in  speaking  of  his 
experience  he  said : 

"Up  to  three  years  ago  I  had  not  been 
able  to  study  or  use  my  thinking  powers 
to  any  extent.  There  was  something  lack- 
ing and  I  know  now  that  it  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  my  food  was  not  rebuilding 
my  brain. 

"About  this  time  I  began  the  use  of  Grape- 
Nuts  food,  and  the  result  has  been  that  now 
I  can  think  and  plan  with  some  success.  It 
has  not  only  rebuilt  my  brain  until  it  is 
stronger  and  surer  and  more  active,  but  my 
muscles  are  also  harder  and  more  firm, 
where  they  used  to  be  loose  and  soft  and 
my  stomach  is  now  in  perfect  condition. 

"I  can  endure  more  than  twice  the 
amount  of  fatigue  and  my  rest  at  night 
always  completely  restores  me.  In  other 
words,  I  am  enjoying  life  and  I  attribute 
it  to  the  fact  that  I  have  found  a  perfect 
food."  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
Appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 


OF    NEW  YORK 

GEORGE   F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 


1909 


This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES  of  Insurance  for  thirty-three  years,  and  has  built  up  gradually  and 
prudently  A  VERY  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its  annual 
income  from  premiums  is  over  SIX  MILLION  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS .  Its  business  is  protected  by  assets  of  over  NINE  MILLION  THREE 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  including  an  unearned  premium  reserve  of 
over  THREE  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  and  a  special 
reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS.  It  has  paid  over  THIRTY  MILLIONS  to  its  policy- 
holders for  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only 
INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and  ADJUST- 
ING SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.00 


DIRECTORS 


surplus,  $2,571,734.28 


DUM0NT  CLARKE 
WM.  P.  DIXON 
ALFRED  W. H0YT 


GEO.  E.  IDE 
W.  G.  LOW 
FRANK  LYMAN 


J.  G.  McCULLOUGH 
WM.  J.  MATHES0N 
ALEXANDER  E.  0RR 


HEIJRY  E.  PIERREP0NT 
ANTON  A.  RAVEN 
W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT 
GEO.  F.  SEWARD 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


riiree  Grml..      Strnnht  or  Cvd    St>- 


IRVING'S  WIZARD  PIPE 


Hast  Pipe  on   Kfli'th 
For  B.  P.O.  K.  the 

Best  People  on  Earth 


A     III   \l  I    \ll«>\    TO    SJlOKKIlN 

Berereal  texi-,  Prove  dww  Principle  Correct.  Draft  end  Ktre  Below, 
Tobareu  Ahoie,  Kept  Dry  and  Sweet  by  the  rising  heat.  Perfect  combustion  Uninterrupted  by  saliva 
consume*  Nicotine  Tar  Antiseptic  \\  i>  k  in  Cartridge  Bhell  absorbs  all  saliva  nnd  moisture.  See  sec- 
tioofll  1  hi.  Smoke  Clean  and  Sweet  enong-h  to  Inhale.  CIGARETTE  SMOKFKS  by  II)-  hundred  are 
being  converted  to  tli  »  Pipe*B  use.  A  ne.it,  complete  Pocket  Companion  where  it  can  be  placed 
[UflllTBD]  with  ■  bsoluta  safety  without  the  spill  ins  of  Fire  or  A*hes.  Par  Ex- 
cellence for  Hout-e,  (Jrtfue,  <»r  Street,  sfcurt  or  long  smokes.  For  anyone  wishing 

The  Very  Best  That  Money  Will  Buy 

sty  e  X,  $1.00,  style  o,  $1.50.  Style  XX,  Sterling  Silver  mounted,  $2.00. 
Oenu:ne  Kreni-h  Briar  Bowls.  Best  Vulcanized  Rubber  stems.  Mailed 
postpaid  with  1  dozen  antiseptic  cartridges  upon  receipt  of  Price. 

Wizard  Patent  Developing  f©„  Inc.  Dent.  5,1*5  W. 81st  St.,N.Y. 


H-gb  class  Dealers:   Write  lor  booklet. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


(i 


Of  Form    Letters.   Price  Lists,  Bills,  In- 
voiced, Drawings,    Menus,  Reports,  any- 
thing?   Then  take  «d>antage  of  our  ofl'er 
of   ten    dayi'  trial    without   deposit. 
Daus'  Improved  Tip   Topis  the  aim 
pleat  nnd  quickest  method   of  dupli- 
cating     100  copies  from  pen-written 
and    50  copies   from     typewritten 
original     Complete  Duplicator,  mp 
aue  k prints  8*  x  13  in. )     Y^QQ 


Price,     wwiww 
The  Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co..  Dans  Bldp..   Ill  John  St.,  New  York 


ALUM!MQ*EffiafeGQN  PEN 

Little  Things 

BIG 

with  work  and  ease  and  comfort.     Made 
ot  ;i  new  tnetal, they  cannot  rust  or  corrode; 
Built  on  fine  lines,  they  hold    much  ink  and 
balance  well.      Aluminoid  Pens  arj  displacing 
every   other   kind    because  they  are  so  effi- 
cient.    Take  the  suggestion — Try  them! 
For  Sale  bit  Stationers 

A.  I.  SALOMON  &  CO, 
JU7  Broadway,  VY. City 

S*tmplf*for 

sttt  tnpa 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £TRUSTC° 

CAsur  plus  $350,000.00-   SALT  LAKE  CITY 


'  U.L.  SMLUIVIUI'Jb- 

ALUMINOID 


ROR 


•HEADACHES 

104.25*  50*  &$1°P  Bottles. 
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This  Morris  Chair  on  5  Days'  Trial 

This  is  the  only  strictly  automatic  Motris  Chair  made  -  and  by  far  the  most  comfortable 
chair  to  be  had.  Its  back  moves  with  your  back  stops  just  where  you  desire — and  all  without 
even  pressing  a  button  or  setting  a  ratchet. 

The  foot-rest  pulls  out  and  sets  in  any  position  vou  want,  or  can  be  pushed  up  into  the  seat 
entirely  out  of  sight.  Some  styles  have  a  magazine  rack  or  book  shelves 
on  the  side— others  have  a  secret  box  for  concealing  small  articles. 


The  Kelly  Automatic  Morris  Chair 

is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  comfortable  and  handy.     It's  made  of  the  best  quarter- 
sawed  oak,  thoroughly  seasoned,   and  is  upholstered  in  genuine   leather. 
We  can  supply  any  style  in  any  finish. 

Rut  you'll  have  to  see  the  chair  to  really  appreciate  it.  We  want  t<>  let 
you  try  a  Kelly  chair  ligln  tint'  ,,i  your  own  home,  ab-olutely  free.  As 
we  have  over  sixty  different  styles,  write  tor  our  free  catalog  and  semi  us 
<lif  n. iin-'  "i  your  furniture  dealer.  With  the  «-;iTalop  we  will  send  you  a 
coupon  which  will  authorize  your  dealer  to  let  you  have  any  Kelly  Chair 
you  want  ab.*.olulely  freet  for  five  days1  trial.  But  write  today,  as  we  can 
ofler  you  bargains  now  that  we  cannot  offer  you  later. 

J.  A.  KELLY  &  BROS.  Box  12,   CLINTON,  IOWA 


T 


HE  PALACE 
OF  DANGER 

By  MABEL  WAGNALLS 

Jluthor  of  "Start  of  the  Opera,"  "Miserere,"  etc. 

A  romance  woven  around  the  life  of  La  Pompadour 
"  who, ' '  says  The  Boston  Globe,  "has  never  before 
been  so  strikingly  presented . ' '  She  is  here  shown  as : 

IMPERIOUS 

"  The  story  is  interesting  for  the  characterization  of 
Pompadour.  We  easily  recognize  her  as  the  imperious, 
jealous,  and  beautiful  leader  of  French  court  life."  — 
Tribune,  Chicago. 

FASCINATING 

"She  seems  to  walk  thru  the  pages  in  the  garb  of 
history.  She  is  fascinating  with  all  her  wickedness 
and  that  is  what  she  appears  to  have  been  in  real  life." 
— Inquirer,  Philadelphia. 

AMAZING 

"The  famous  and  always  amazing  Marchioness  fa- 
miliar as  she  is  to  some  of  us,  takes  on  new  reality, 
her  freshness  and  racy  energy  being  freshly  incarnate." 
—  Examiner,  Chicago. 

AUDACIOUS 

"  The  author  has  drawn  a  striking  and  rather  audacious 
portrait.  This  famous  character  is  presented  as  a  social 
diplomat  of  'are  skill  and  finesse."—  Eagle,  Brooklyn. 

Of  GIGANTIC  INTELLECT 

"An  immense  canvas  is  spread  *  *  *  creatures  of  state- 
craft, idleness  and  love,  but  above  all  towers  the 
gigantic  intellect  of  Madame  Pompadour.  *  *  * 
Breathes  again  the  spirit  of  Dumas  and  Bulwer  Lytton 
in  this  stirring  historical  romance."  -  Oregonian, 
Portland. 

Four  magnificent  illustrations  by  John  Ward 
Dunsmore.     tamo,  cloth.     $1.50 

FIKK  &  WiGMIAS  COMPANY,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  NEW  VOKK 


You  Can  Mix  Colors 
Any  Shade 


With  This 
Formula  Chart 


ORIGINALLY  COST  $5,000. 
YOURS  NOW  FOR 

$I.OO 

This  Color  Spectra  and  Formula  Chirtis  based  upon 
(1)  The  Prismatic  Solar  Spectrum.  (21  The  Normal 
Solar  Spectrum  (showing  position  of  Fraunhofer  lines 
and  the  five  simple  colors). 

It  was  originally  made  at  an  expense  of  over  f  5,000 
for  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary.  By 
its  aid  over  488  separate  tints  can  be  made  with  scien- 
tific accuracy.  The  exact  proportions  of  each  of  the  pri- 
mary colors  (red,  yellow  and  blue)  needed  to  produce 
any  shade  of  color  are  determined  and  set  down. 

For  Instance:  Suppose  you  wish  to  make  a 
shade  known  as  "  Fawn  "  :  Take  24  parts  of  black,  48 
parts  of  white,  15  parts  of  red  and  14  parts  of  yellow. 
The  result  will  invariably  be  "  FAWN." 

Suppose  Again:  Vou  wish  to  make  "Helio- 
trope ":  Take  25  parts  of  white.  28  parts  of  red,  47  parts 
of  blue  -  :  Result,  "  Heliotrope  "  every  time. 

This  Color  Spectra  and  Formula  Chart  is  beautifully 
lithographed  in  colors  on  a  heavy  cardboard,  18x28 
inches.  It  is  invaluable  to  all  painters,  decorators,  silk 
manufacturers,  cotton  print  manufacturers  and  all  who 
have  occasion  to  analyze  or  match  any  given  color. 

We  will  send  a  copy  of  this  Spectra  and  Formula 
Chart  carefully  wrapped,  on  receipt  of  Si. 00. 


FUNK     A.    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Some  tive^^S^^re  like" 

hoes 

the  more  woTfi^^P^he  brighrer" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQLiQ 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Try  &  c&ke  - 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  2<>  years. 
At     the     following     Kcc/cy    Institute*. 


Hot  Sprints,  Ark. 
I>enver,  Colorado. 
West  Hatf  11,  Conn. 
Washington.  0. t  ., 

^11   N.  Capitol  St. 


Dwight,  III. 

Marion.  Ind. 
I'lainficld,  Ind. 
I>e>  Mointg,  la. 
Crab  (Ire hard,  h v. 
I.exinfrtnn,  Mass. 


r.. 1 1  hind.  Me. 
tiinnd   Knpids.  Mleb. 

265  s.  College  lie. 
kantoi*  titi.  Mo. 
St.  l,oni>.  Mo. 
Manff hi'hter,  .N .   H. 


Hiiffal...  Y  Y. 
Whit.-  Plains,  S.  V. 
t  olumbua,  Ohio. 

Cortland.  Oregon. 
Philadelphia,  IV. 

812  \.  B,„a,l  S(, 


Pittsburg,  Ta.. 

424«  rifth  \,r. 
Providence,  K.  1. 
Toronto,     Ont..   Canada. 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 
London,  1  ngland. 


And  beacon  in  black  weather 

The  way  for  men,  or  whether. 

More  violet  than  heart  of  amethyst, 

Vou  kneel  at  rest 

In  folded  peace,  as  nuns  pray  together; 

Let  my  upspringing  be  as  glacial-clean, 

And  let  me  stand 

Rejoicing  in  the  sun-washed  deep  demain 

With  you  and  all  young  flowers  fresh  and  keen 

As  new  rain  on  the  land; 

Shrilling  my  orison  at  break  of  day, 

Then  bowing,  say — 

"  We  come  and  go,  live  and  die,  at  God's  command.'* 

— Artemision:     Idylls    and  Songs    (Elkin   Matthew?. 

London). 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

PRESIDENT    TAFT    AS     "  SIMMER     BACHE- 
LOR  "   AT    THE    WHITE    HOI  SE 

Thanks  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  tariff-makers,  President  Taft  is  keeping  bache- 
lors hall  at  Washington,  while  his  family  are  en- 
joying the  cool  sea  breezes  at  Beverly,  Mass.  Ir. 
spite  of  the  hot  weather,  the  President  keeps  up  his 
regular  hours  for  business  and  recreation,  and  enough 
of  the  regular  White-House  "help"  remain  to  enab'.e 
I  its  domestic  affairs  to  run  on  without  a  break.  The 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger  tells  of  this  temporary  bachelor  life  at  the 
White  House  as  follows: 

The  President  allowed  Mrs.  Taft  to  take  the  "first 
cook"  to  Beverly,  while  he  makes  himself  content 
with  the  "second  cook."  The  second  cook  is  a 
legacy  from  the  Roosevelt  administration,  a  negro 
girl  named  Mary,  who  hails  from  old  Virginia,  and 
whose  sway  over  the  White-House  kitchens  now  is 
complete.  Mary  has  few  peers  as  a  cook  in  any 
matters  gastronomic,  but,  as  is  to  be  supposed,  she 
is  at  her  best  when  frying  chickens  and  making  hoe- 
cakes.  The  President  is  entertaining  many  lunch- 
eon and  dinner  guests  during  his  bachelor  days,  and 
the  second  cook  is  providing  menus  which  few  im- 
ported chefs  could  hope  to  equal. 

The  President  has  happily  solved  the  problem  of 
disposing  of  the  long  evenings  by  taking  long  auto- 
mobile rides  about  the  city  and  suburbs.  He  usu- 
ally starts  out  on  these  trips  about  9.30  o'clock,  re- 
turning to  the  White  House  at  11  or  afterward. 
Captain  Archibald  Butt,  the  President's  aide,  is  al- 
ways his  companion  on  these  journeys,  and  usually 
the  President  telephones  an  invitation  to  some  Cat  - 
inet  officer.  Senator,  or  Representative,  and  stops  at 
the  latter's  house  or  club  to  pick  him  up.  The  even- 
ing rides  often  extend  out  into  the  beautiful  Rock 
Creek  Park,  which  stretches  for  miles  along  the 
little  waterways  whose  name  it  bears.  At  other 
times  Mr.  Taft  has  his  chauffeur  drive  about  the 
city  or  on  the  Potomac  Park  driveways,  which  skirt 
the  river  back  of  the  White  House  and  the  monu- 
ment grounds. 

Arising  at  about  seven  o'clock  the  President  le- 
votes  nearly  an  hour  with  dumb-bells,  pulley-weights, 
and  other  forms  of  exercises  prescribed  for  him.  He 
breakfasts  slowly  and  usually  alone,  altho  during 
the  past  day  of  two  he  has  had  a  guest  from  amor.c 
the  tariff  con  _-rees.  During  his  morning  meal  ar.c. 
for  half  an  1  iur  or  so  afterward  the  President  reads 
the  newspapers.  Between  9.30  and  ten  he  begins 
his  busy  day  in  the  executive  offices.  At  1.30  comes 
luncheon  at  the  White  House — always  with  some 
invited  yuest  for  company.  The  afternoon  is 
voted  .0  golf,  for  the  President  hopes  to  play  every 
af tern. -on  that  he  remains  in  Washington.  Dinner 
alw.it  s  finds  guests  assembled  and  usually  it  is  an 
in*"  nal  and  delightful  meal,  which  begins  a  little 
p.Lf  seven  o'clock  and  continues  for  an  hour  an 
hah. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
••lis  Purity  has  made  It  Famous. '" 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 
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Every  Smooth  Shave 

Requires    Perfect    Stropping 

The  shave  without  a  scrape — 
every  time  with  tae 

Perfection 
Automatic  Razor  Strop 


But 

don't 

class  it 

with 

anv 

other. 

There  U 

1 

nothing 

like  it. 

" It'*  all  in  the  Edge" 

Every 

turn 
of  the 

crank 

gives 

six 

perfect 

srrop- 

pings 

to  each 

side  of 

the 

blade. 


This  remarkable  invention  is  the  only  automatic 
mechanical  device  which  perfectly  adapts  the  barber's 
knack  in  the  peculiar  twist  of  the  wrist  as  he  draws  the 
blade,  not  flat,  but  diagonally,  across  the  strop  [tgives 
a  perfect,  easy  shaving  edge  to  your  razor  blade  in  a  few 
seconds.  With  the  old  style  ordinary  or  any  safety 
razor  blade  it  makes  (baring  a  delight  It  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  vou.  write  for  our  10  days'  Kree  Trial 
offer.     If  safety  razor,  name  make. 

Perfection  Razor  Strop  Company 
90  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  III. 

Interesting  proposition  to  dealers  or  agents. 


5MIINVESTMENTSI6 


Satisfactory  income,  unquestioned  security  and 
convenience    fur    Inverting  "'   ""    com- 

bined in  our  first  Farm  mi  t 

Our  descriptive  li-t  and  booklet  "A"  are  prompt- 
ly Bent  upon  request 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  Grand   Fork..  N.  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


FACfllMILB 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 


LONG  LIFE 

AND  HOW  TO  ATTAIN  IT 

By   PEARCE    KINTZING,   M.D. 


FRANCIS  P.  BALL,  M.D.,  Lock  Haven.  Pa. 
"A  most  interesting  and  profitable   book.     I   can 
recommend  it  most  highly  to  the  p.  t>lic.     It  is  a 
book  that  should  be  read  by  the  gene,   1  public  and 
by  physicians  as  well." 

GEO.  HENRY  CLEVELAND,  M.D.,  Chicago,  III. 

"  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  congratulating  the  publish- 
ers upon  the  issuance  of  so  valuable  a  book,  pre- 
senting a  subject  of  direct  interest  to  everyone,  and 
in  a  style  apt  to  attract  particular  attention  Dr. 
Kintzing  is  particularly  gifted  with  the  ger:us  of 
lucid  statement.  I  wish  everyoi.e  could  reac'  this 
book  in  quietness  and  seriousness.  A  better  v;Oild 
would  ensue." 

D.  R.  KLEMM,  Specialist  la  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa    -n, 
Washington,  0.  C. 
"Dr.  Kintzing's  book  is  a  veritable  gem.     It  offers 
in  compact  manner  to  everyone,  sick  or  well,  niJ  ■ 
useful  advice,  and  does  it  unostentatiously ;  yet  ther 
is  not  a  paragraph  in  it  the  contents  of  which  car 
not  be  upheld  before  the  most  advanced  scientist  of" 
specialist.      His   style  is  straightforward,   he  does 
not  mince  matters,  yet  withal  his  language  is  so 
chaste  and  refined  that  the  hook  may  be  safely  placed 
in  the  hands  of  schoolchildren.      I  should  wish    to 
see  Dr.  Kintzing's  book  in  the  hands  of  every  child 
leaving  school ,  of  every  parent  and  every  teacher.     It 
would  be  a  godsend  and  counteract  much  quackery." 

izmo,  cloth.    $1.00,  net;  by  mail,  $1.10. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Unprofitable.— "  If  you'd  assume  a  more  genial 
manner,  you'd  get  along  better  in  business." 

"Rotl      1    tried    it    once,    and    everybody    I    met 
!    to  borrow   mone  adtr. 


u<n\   She  Knew. — Ai  Mother     "How  do 

you  know  young  Cashleigh  is  in  love  with  you?      Has 
he  told  you  so?" 

Pretti  Daughter — "N-no;  but  yon  should  see 
the  way  he  looks  at  me  when  I  am  not  looking  at 
him."  -  <  'hit ago  News. 


Just  aa  Deserving. — "  So  you  were  deeplj  touched 

by  the  poem  young  Mr   Guffsum  wrote  to  you?" 

"Yes."   answered   Maytnie 

"But  it  was  not  a  good  poem." 

"I  don't  care.  It  was  just  as  much  trouble  for 
him  to  write  it  as  if  he  had  1  een  Shakespeare." — 
Washington  Star. 


Pipe  Dreams. — "My  uncle  used  to  smoke  his  pipe 
and  blow  smoke  rings  that  would  tloat  across  the 
room  and  ring  the  door-knob." 

"My  uncle."  said  the  other  liar,  dreamily,  "used 
to  blow  some  that  would  ring  the  door  bell." — Puck. 


Breaking  it  Gently. — Her — "Richard!  Win- 
on  earth  are  you  cutting  your  pic  with  a  knife?" 

HIM  "Because,  darling — now,  understand.  I'm 
not  finding  any  fault,  for  I  know  that  these  little 
oversights  will  occur — because  you  forgot  to  give  me 
a  can-opener." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Just      as      Good. — She — "Oh,     George,      you've 

m  your  promise' " 
The  Cheerful  One-      Never  mind,   dearie;     I'll 
make  you  another!" — Comic  (  uts. 


i  arceny  or  Lunacy?-  -*Twas  in  the  gloaming, 
and  the  young  man  had  just  stolen  a  kiss. 

"Sir'"  exclaimed  the  fair  maid,  with  an  outward 
show  of  indignation.     "You  are  a  heartless  thief!" 

"That's  right,"  rejoined  the  bold  young  man,  "but 
you  are  to  blame  for  it." 

"How  am  I  to  blame?"  she  queried. 

"You  stole  my  heart,"  he  answered. — Chicago 
News. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

July  23. — Mahar  Lai  Dhingra.  the  murderer  of  Sir 
Curzon  Wylie,  is  sentenced  to  death. 

July  24. — M.  Briand  announces  the  completion  of 
the  new  French  cabinet. 

July  25. — Louis  Bleriot  crosses  the  English  Channel 
from  Calais  to  Dover  in  his  monoplane  in  less  than 
thirty  minutes. 

July  26. — Rioting  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  caused  by 
opposition  to  the  war  in  Morocco,  is  followed  by 
the  declaration  of  martial  law. 

Serious   riots   follow   an   Anti-Diaz   demonstration 
at  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

July  27. — Hubert  Latham  attempts  a  monoplane 
flight  from  Calais  to  Dover,  but  falls  into  the  sea 
about  two  miles  from  the  latter  port. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  sustain  the 
policy  of  the  new  Briand  ministry  by  a  vote  of 
306  to  46. 

July  28. — Martial  law  is  declared  throughout  Spain. 

Domestic 

Washington 

July  2<>. — The  tariff  conferees  reach  an  agreement 
and  sign  a  report  embodying  the  demands  of  the 
President. 

General 

I   July  26. — Rev.  W.  R.  Huntington,  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  dies  at  Nahant,  Mass. 

July  27. — In  his  endurance-test  flight  at  Fort  Myer, 

.   Orville  Wright  makes  a  new  world's  record  for 

an  aeroplane  carrying  a  passenger,  remaining  in 

the     air    one    hour,   twelve  minutes,    and    forty 

seconds. 


Shake  Into  Your  shoes 

Allen's  Foot-Ease,  the  aniiseptic  powder.  It  makes  tight 
or  ne"w  shoes  feel  easy.  Cures  Corns,  Bunions,  Swollen, 
Tired  Sweating,  Aching  feet.  At  all  druggists,  25c. 
Don't  accept  any  substitute. 


You  Can 
Save  Money! 

By  Using  Concrete 

Whether  your  building  is  to  be  a  bungalow  or  a 
mansion.  Concrete  offers  unlimited  architec- 
tural possibilities  at  very  small  cost.  It  is  Fire- 
proof, Weather  proof  and  practically  indestruc- 
tible.    But— specify 

PORTLAND  C^  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

The  strength  and  durability  of  the  concrete  de- 
pends almost  wholly  upon  the  quality  of  the 
cement  used. 

Dragon  is  absolutely  uniform  in  quality  and  for 
20  years  hasbeen  known  to  experts  as  the  very 
highest  grade  obtainable.  It  has  been  used 
exclusively  on  many  of  the  finest  buildings  and 
public  works  in  this  country. 

We  have  been  making;  the  finest  grade  of  cement 
for   more   than   three-quarter*  of  a  CENTURY. 


Before  you  build  write 
for  our  latest  book  on  con- 
crete construction. 
It  contains  many  valu- 
able suggestions  that  will 
mean  a  saving  of  money 
to  you. 

Tlic  advice  of  our  con- 
sulting engineer  also  is 
at  your  service  without 
charge. 


The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN.  Pres't 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

C.  H.  CEMENT  &  M.  CO.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


i& 
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Willi  Keonomy   and 
Motor  Kfliclency. 

are  features  that  every  Auto- 
mobile owner  using  gasoline 
should  consider.  THE  AIR- 
TIGHT STEKLTANK  placed 
underground  furnishes  a  blan- 
ket form  of  insurance  covering 
these  points,  and  many  more. 
'Air-Tight  Steel  Tanks  lor 
"  V:'-'  Automobiles,  Motor  Boats, 
etr.,  placed  underground  pro- 
vide the  safest,  most  eco- 
nomical and  convenient  means 
of  storing  gasoline  underground 
known,  though  the  t.mk  is  iso- 
lated the  supply  is  always  at 
hand.  A  few  strokes  of  the  pump  and  a  steady  flow 
is  started — stopped  instantly  by  opening  a  pet  cock — 
NO  WASTE— NO  DRIPPING— NO  RISK. 

The  gasoline  which  can  be  bought  at  wholesale  at  a 
considerable  Raving  in  price  is  always  at  its  original 
strength — furnishing  more  mi  lea  to  the  gallon  than 
does  gasoline  that  has  detei orated  through  evapora- 
tion caused  by  poor  stor.ge  facilities. 

AIR-TIGHT  STEEL  tanks  are  made  of  heavy  3-16 
Inch  steel,  brazed  without  rivet  or  Bolder  by  an  hon- 
est process  that  we  have  successfully  employed  for 
the  past  twenty  years  in  mnnufat  turing  tanka  tor  the 
largest  railroad  systems  in  the  world. 

\  lit    I  H.ll  !    STKKI-  TANKS 
are  sold  on  a  30  d  >v-'  trial  with  an  absolute  money 
back  guarantee.    We  pay  tit?  freight. 

WK1TK  FOR  ILI.rSTRATKl)  BOOKLKT  KKKK. 

Tlio  Air-Tight  Steel  Tank  Co., 

420  Wood  Street  PlTTSBl  RGH 


;.-' 
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Books  for  Physicians 

AND  OTHERS  INTERESTED  IN  GOOD  HEALTH 


PARCIMONY  IN   NUTRITION 

By  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  M.D. ,  LL.D..F.R.S. 
In  this  volume  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  the 
eminent  English  authority,  discusses  the  timely  topic 
of  what  and  how  much  the  normal  human  being  ought 
to  eat.  His  main  theme  is  the  recent  theories  put  forth 
by  Mr.  Hoiace  Fletcher  and  Prof.  Chittenden,  of  Yale, 
with  whom  he  is  not  in  agreement.  Frugality  in  nutri- 
tion, to  his  mind,  is  utterly  opposed  to  the  experience 
of  the  human  race.  i2mo,  Cloth,  75  cents,  net ;  by 
mail,  81  cents. 

MIND,   RELIGION  AND  HEALTH 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement, 
showing  how  its  principles  can  be  applied  in  promoting 
health  and  curing  disease.  By  Dr  Robert  MacDonald, 
Minister  of  the  Washington  Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.     nmo,  cloth,  #1.30,  net ;  by  mail,  $1.42. 

A  COMMON-SENSE  VIEW  OF  THE  MIND 
CURE 

By  Laura  M.  Westall.  The  book  does  not  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  mind  can  cure  actual  organic  diseases, 
but  rather  that  the  common  functional  disorders  can 
be  cured  or  driven  away  by  the  use  of  will  power. 
i2mo,  cloth,  75  cents,  net ;  by  mail,  80  cents. 

LONG  LIFE  AND  HOW  TO  ATTAI  IT 

By  Pearce  Kintzing,  M.D.  Simple,  sane  advice  by  a 
physician  of  long  standing,  urao,  gi.oo;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

THE  UNCONSCIOUS  MIND 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  A  study 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  mind  and  their  relation  to 
physical  and  psychical  life,  containing  the  latest  scien- 
tific research  on  this  topic.     8vo,  cloth,  451  pp.     $2.00. 

THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  The 
action  of  the  mind  in  the  cause  and  cure  of  many 
disorders  is  considered  in  this  book  from  new  and 
scientific  standpoints  i2mo,  cloth,  347  pages.  $2.00; 
by  mail,  $2.15. 

PSYCHIC     TREATMENT     OF      NERVOUS 
DISORDERS 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  Based  upon  twenty  years  of 
successful  specialization  and  practise  in  this  branch  of 
medical  skill.  8vo,  cloth,  471  pages.  Copious  index. 
$3.00  net  ;  by  mail,  $3.25. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE 
BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  64  pages, 
50  cents,  net;  by  mail,  54  cents. 

THE  WILL  TO  BE  WELL 

By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson.  Showing  the  effect  of 
the  mind  on  many  ills  real  and  imaginary.  8vo,  cloth, 
297  pages.    $  1. 20,  postpaid. 

SUPERSTITION  IN  MEDICINE 

A  history  of  the  erroneous  ideas  and  fanciful  beliefs 
with  regard  to  sickness  and  its  cure,  that  have  prevailed 
in  the  world  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  pres- 
ent time  By  Prof.  Dr.  Hugo  Magnus,  authorized 
translation  from  the  German,  edited  by  Dr.  Julius  L. 
Salinger.     i2mo,  cloth,  214  pages.     $1.00  net. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  DISEASE 

This  work  presents  the  latest  opinion  and  the  most 
conclusively  demonstrated  fact  on  the  prevention  of 
every  important  form  of  human  disease.  It  is  written 
by  authorities  of  international  reputation.  With  intro- 
duction by  H.  Timbrell  Bulstrode,  M.D.  Two  vols., 
8vo,  cloth,  1081  pp.     $7.50. 

PHYSICIAN  vs.   BACTERIOLOGIST 

By  Prof.  O.  Rosenbach,  M.D.  This  volume  em- 
braces Rosenbach's  discussion  on  clinico-bacceriologic 
and  hygienic  problems  based  on  original  investigations 
representing  the  contest  against  the  overgrowth  of 
bacteriology.     i2mo,  cloth,  455  pp.    $1.50  net. 

ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS      AND      ELECTRO- 
THERAPEUTICS 

The  contents  include  a  clear  and  concise  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  electricity,  and  the  latest  research 
as  to  the  physiological  effects  of  electricity  upon  the 
human  body.  By  Dr.  Toby  Cohn,  Nerve  Specialist, 
Berlin.     8  plates,  39  cuts.     8vo,  cloth.     $2.00. 

THE  HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL   AND  OR- 
THOPEDIC GYMNASTICS 

By  Anders  Wide,  M  D.  The  latest  word  on  the 
principles  and  applications  of  Swedish  gymnastics,  mas- 
sage and  orthopedics.  Third  revised  edition  8vo, 
cloth,  382  pages  With  nearly  one  hundred  half-tone 
illustrations.     Price,  $3.00  net;  postpaid,  #3. 16. 

ATONIA  GA5TRICA 

By  Achilles  Rose,  M.D.  i2mo,  cloth,  net,  $1.00; 
by  mail,  $1.08. 

WHAT  OUR  GIRLS  OUGHT  TO  KNOW 

By  Mary  J.  Studley.  M.D.     i2tno,  cloth,  $1.00. 


NERVES  IN  DISORDER,  and  How  to  Gat 
Them  in  Order 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  This  book 
seeks  to  dispel  ignorance  regarding  all  functional  nerve 
diseases,  and  to  set  forth  scientific  principles  for  suc- 
cessfully treating  these  troubles.  i2mo,  cloth,  218 
pages,  #1.50,  postpaid. 

NERVES  IN  ORDER 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  The  latest 
contribution  to  preventive  medicine,  companion  volume 
to  the  author's  book,  "  Nerve  in  Disorder."  urao, 
cloth,  305  pages.    $1  50,  postpaid. 

CARBONIC  ACID  GAS  IN   MEDICINE 

By  Dr.  Achilles  Rose.  A  scientific  treatise  on  the 
healing  qualities  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  umo,  cloth, 
200  pages.    $1.00  net ;  postpaid,  $1  10. 

EMERGENCY  NOTES 

By  Glentworth  R.  Butler,  A.M.,  M.D.  How  quick 
wits  and  deft  hands  may  give  aid  before  the  surgeon  or 
physician  arrives  A  household  necessity.  nmo, 
cloth,  18  original  illustrations  ;  over  100  pages.  Price, 
50  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  SEMI-INSANE  AND  THE  SEMI- 
RESPONSIBLE 

By  Joseph  Grasset,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Montpelier,  France. 
Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D.  415  pages, 
$2.50  net;  by  mail  $2.68.  An  important  and  timely 
work  for  both  prosecution  and  defense  in  all  criminal 
cases  where  insanity  is  the  defense. 

STANDARD  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN 

In  two  large  volumes,  illustrated,  cloth,  $15  00  per 
set. 

SLEEP  AND  DREAMS 

A  scientific-popular  dissertation  from  the  German  of 
Dr.  Friedrich  Scholz,  Director  of  the  Bremen  Insane 
Asylum.  By  H.  M.  Jewett.  Together  with  "The 
Analogy  of  Insanity  to  Sleep  and  Dreams."  By  Milo 
A.  Jewett,  M.D.  Bound  together  in  one  volume. 
i2mo,  cloth,  148  pages.     Price,  75  cents. 

SPRINGS  OF  CHARACTER 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  This  work 
gives  the  latest  scientific  information  on  the  sources 
and  qualities  of  character,  showing  the  importance  of 
character  and  the  soundest  principles  for  its  develop- 
ment.    8vo,  cloth,  259  pp.     t'S°- 

A  BRIEF  OF  NECROSCOPY 

By  Gustav  Schmidt,  M.D.  A  clear  concise  manual 
of  medical  information  giving  with  sufficient  detail  all 
practical  facts  connected  with  the  study,  diagnosis, 
technique,  and  medico-legal  aspects  of  a  post-mortem 
examination.  Pocket  Size.  i6mo,  leather,  186  pp. 
$  1. 00. 

HOME     GYMNASTICS     ACCORDING     TO 
THE  LING  SYSTEM 

By  Prof.  Anders  Wide,  M.D.  This  system  of  gym- 
nastics has  been  designed  on  strictly  scientific  principles, 
and  has  been  recognized  by  educators  throughout  the 
world  as  the  most  valuable  and  practicable  one .  i2mo, 
cloth,  50  cents,  net ;  by  mail,  54  cents. 

THE  HOME  LIFE  IN  ORDER 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.  Dr.  Schofield  writes  not 
alone  of  the  household  and  its  hygiene,  but  of  the 
human  body  as  to  its  organization,  functions  and  needs 
in  the  matter  of  care.  i2mo,  cloth,  345  pages.  $1.50, 
postpaid. 

NUMBER  ONE  AND  HOW  TO  TAKE  CARE 
OF  HIM 

By  Joseph  J.  Pope,  M.D.  Talks  on  the  art  of  pre- 
serving the  health,  marked  by  sterling  common  sense 
and  a  mastery  of  sanitary  science.  121110,  cloth,  160 
pages,  75  cents. 

THE  SANITARY  QUESTION  BOX 

By  Charles  F.  Wingate,  C.S.E.  Problems  in  regard 
to  health  and  comfort  in  the  home  carefully  answered. 
Cloth.     Price,  50  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  ETHICS  OF  MARRIAGE 

By  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  The  disclosures  made 
are  of  a  very  striking  nature.  Yet  even  the  most  sen- 
sitive will  find  nothing  indelicate,  nmo,  cloth,  197 
pages.     Price,  $1.00. 

THE  HEALTH  CARE  OF  THE  BABY 

By  Louis  Fischer,  M.D.  Feeding,  teething,  bath- 
ing, clothing,  accidents,  skin  diseases,  bad  habits, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles, 
croup,  colic,  worms,  tonsilitis.  umo,  cloth,  75  cents, 
postpaid. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


44-60  East  23d  Street 
New  York 


Two  Necessities  for  Every  Desk 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


TARIFF   REVISION   PRESENT   AND  TO 

COME 

JUST  wait  until  the  people  see  the  bill  lor  the  Tariff  Bill.'" 
exclaims  the  Louisville  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  in  gleeful  an- 
ticipation. The  editors  of  the  country,  however,  decline  to  wait 
and  are  expressing  their  views  with  wonted  freedom  and  point. 
By  his  practical  acceptance  of  the  conference  report  President 
Taft  had  already  made  himself  the  storm  center  of  tariff  contro- 
versy, and  his  action  in  appending  his  signature  to  the  bill,  thus 
making  it  the  law  of  the  Land  immediately  alter  its  passage,  merely 
intensities  the  chorus  of  praise  and  blame.  For  the  bill  as  it 
stands  there  is  the  abundance  of  sweeping  condemnation  and 
scarcity  of  ungrudged  approval  commonly  accorded  to  tariff  meas- 
ures. While  Democratic  and  Independent  papers  grant  that  the 
new  law  is  an  improvement  upon  the  Senate  draft,  they  are  divided 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  an  actual  advance  upon  its  predecessor, 
and  are  practically  united  in  the  belief  that  at  all  events  the  law 
does  not  give  the  full  relief  desired. 

Thus  the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.)  jeers  at  a  tariff  "revised 
by  its  friends  "  :  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  declares  that 
the  net  result  shows  duties  "higher  than  those  of  the  Dingley  Act"  : 
the  St.  Louis  Republic  (  Dem.)  denounces  the  Republican  conferees 
for  "betraying  a  sacred  trust";  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.) 
speaks  of  "revision  upward":  the  Florida  Times-Union  (Dem.) 
rinds  in  the  bill  "nothing  for  the  people  "  :  the  Indianapolis  Star 
(Ind.  Rep.)  menaces  the  party  in  power  with  "an  awful  reckon- 
ing," while  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  observes  meta- 
phorically that  the  President  "may  have  saved  the  halter,  but  a 
saved  halter  and  a  stolen  horse  can  afford  only  cold  comfort  to 
those  who  hold  up  the  halter." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  is  glad 
that  the  President  has  "vindicated  a  principle";  the  Buffalo  Ex- 
press ( Ind.  Rep.)  discovers  in  the  bill  "an  important  gain  for  the 
advocates  of  lower  tariff  "  ;  the  San  Francisco  Gz//(Rep.)  holds 
that  Mr.  Taft  has  shown  the  way  toward  more  extensive  revision, 
and  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.)  points  out  to  its  readers  the 
futility  of  academic  discussion,  saying  that  "the  actual  working  of 
the  tariff  will  very  soon  begin  to  reveal  the  advantages  that  may 
result  to  the  country." 

On  the  whole  the  Republican  press  is  well  content  to  rest  the 
case  for  the  party  on  the  President's  concise  statement  of  his  rea- 
sons for  signing  the  bill.  In  this  brief  message  to  the  people  Mr. 
Taft  says  in  part : 

"I  have  signed  the  Payne  Tariff  Bill  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
the  result  of  a  sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party 


to  make  a  downward  revision,  and  to  comply  with  the  promises  of 
the  platform  as  they  have  been  generally  understood,  and  as  I  in- 
terpreted them  in  the  campaign  before  election. 

"The  bill  is  not  a  perfect  tariff  bill  or  a  complete  compliance 
with  the  promises  made,  strictly  interpreted,  but  a  fulfilment  free 
from  criticism  in  respect  to  a  subject  matter  involving  many 
schedules  and  thousands  of  articles  could  not  be  expected 

"There  have  been  a  great  number  of  real  decreases  in  rates,  and 
they  constitute  a  sufficient  amount  to  justify  the  statement  that 
this  bill  is  a  substantial  downward  revision,  and  a  reduction  of 
excessive  rates. 

"This  is  not  a  free-trade  bill.  It  was  not  intended  to  be.  The 
Republican  party  did  not  promise  to  make  a  free-trade  bill. 

"It  promised  to  make  the  rates  protective,  but  to  reduce  them 
when  they  exceeded  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  production 
abroad  and  here,  making  allowance  for  the  greater  normal  profit 
on  active  investments  here.  I  believe  that  while  this  excess  has 
not  been  reduced  in  a  number  of  cases,  in  a  great  majority,  the 
rates  are  such  as  are  necessary  to  protect  American  industries,  but 
are  low  enough,  in  case  of  abnormal  increase  of  demand,  and 
raising  of  prices,  to  permit  the  possibility  of  the  importation  of 
the  foreign  article  and  thus  to  prevent  excessive  prices." 

The  President  expresses  especial  satisfaction  with  the  Philip- 
pine tariff  section,  the  administrative  clauses,  the  maximum-  and 
minimum-rate  provision,  and  the  corporation  tax. 

Peppery  comments  by  the  prosecution  and  mollifying  remarks 
by  the  defense  are  plentiful  enough,  and  different  schedules  are 
viewed  in  all  possible  lights  by  papers  of  diverse  political  and 
economic  creeds.  Put  a  frequent  and  practical  consideration  i,-. 
the  bearing  of  the  present  bill  on  future  tariff  agitation.  Thus  the 
Denver  rimes  (Ind.)  says,  hopefully: 

"Not  in  the  bill  itself,  but  in  the  discussion  of  its  character,  a 
great  advance  has  been  made  :  propositions  have  been  established 
upon  which  the  American  people  can  give  a  more  intelligent  and 
less  partizan  consideration  to  the  tariff  issue. 

"'The  tariff  is  a  tax  which  the  consumer  must  pay.'  So  much 
of  the  Democratic  contention  of  years  has  been  adopted  by  the 
President  and  by  the  progressive  Republicans  of  House  and  Senate. 

"To  gain  this  great  enlightenment  may  repay  the  country  for  the 
cost  of  this  Congressional  session.  It. is  well  to  utilize  this  ad- 
vantage of  enlarged  knowledge  to  the  utmost,  for  it  is  nearly  all 
(since  the  corporation  profits  tax  is  not  a  part  of  the  tariff  itself, 
altho  a  part  of  the  bill)  that  will  accrue  of  benefit  to  the  American 
people  from  months  of  labor,  oceans  of  talk,  and  millions  of  ex- 
penditure for  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  national  legislature." 

Much  in  the  same  key  is  the  comment  of  the  Boston  Christian 
Science  Monitor  that : 

"The  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  union  between  the  so- 
called  free-traders  of  the  two  great  parties  is  the  fact  that  there 
are,  in  reality,  no  free-traders  now  in  either  party.  That  classifi- 
cation  has   become   extinct.      We  have  in  its  stead  a  group   of 
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moderate  protectionists.  Tariff  men  of  this  stamp  may  now  be 
found  in  either  party,  and  in  all  parties;  and  their  contests  for 
tariff  re-form  in  the  future  will  be  carried  on  within,  not  with- 
out, their  organizations. 

"The  tariff  has  ceased  to  be  a  party  question  or  a  party  issue. 
When  the  present  bill  is  disposed  of  there  will  naturally  be  some 
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THE    WRONG    BROTHERS,    WHO    TRIED    TO    ELY    TOO    HIGH 

—  Kenible  in  Harper' s  Weekly. 

personal  feeling.  It  will  take  a  little  time  to  allay  the  revolt  on 
one  side  and  the  resentment  on  the  other.  But  no  vital  party  prin- 
ciple has  been  disturbed  and  no  partizan  tie  has  been  broken.  In 
these  days  Republicans,  like  Democrats,  may  differ  widely  on  the 
tariff  question  without  abandoning  their  party  allegiance  or  having 
their  party  loyalty  questioned. 

"The  Republican  party  will  not  go  to  pieces  over  the  tariff 
clash.  Neither  will  the  Democratic  party.  Both  have  survived 
much  greater  internal  disturbances  in  the  past." 

The  remark  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  (Rep.)  that,  "tariff  re- 
vision will  not  stop  at  this  point,"  and  its  intimation  that  future 


legislation  will  necessarily  reduce  the  imposts  upon  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  has  its  counterpart  in  editorial  utterances  from  many 
other  quarters.     Thus  the  Providence  Journal  says  : 

"The  protected  interests  have  found  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  public  sentiment,  and  that  the  President  represents  it.  Down- 
ward revision  may  linger,  but  the  plundering  of  the  consumer  will 
not  go  beyond  a  certain  point." 

And  the  Minneapolis  Journal  (Ind.  Rep.),  published  in  the 
region  of  Republican  insurrection,  expresses  a  similar  view  in  the 
following  paragraph  . 

"Viewed  not  from  the  standpoint  of  our  desires,  but  from  that 
of  politics  as  the  game  is  played,  tariff  revision  has  taken  a  long 
step  forward.  The  right-about-face  has  been  effected.  From 
now  on  the  reverse  march  can  be  continued.  Notice  has  been 
served  that  henceforward  higher  schedules  will  not  be  tolerated, 
that  lower  rates  are  to  be  the  order." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  comment  in  the  Southern  press  is  often  far 
more  judicial  and  free  from  extreme  partizanship  than  that  in  the 
papers  of  other  sections,  Republican  or  Democratic.  In  The 
Virginian-Pilot  (Dera.),  of  Norfolk,  we  read  : 

"That  Mr.  Taft  has  vindicated  his  personal  sincerity  is  a  sub- 
ject for  general  satisfaction.  That  he  erred  in  his  strategy  does 
not  admit  of  denial.  That  his  theoretical  views  of  protection  have 
not  yet  ripened  into  full  accord  with  his  practical  desire  that  the 
privileges  of  the  classes  should  not  be  founded  on  the  burdens  of 
the  masses  is  equally  apparent.  He  will  learn  better  as  time  goes 
on,  we  hope  and  believe.  One  thing  is  sure.  The  tariff  war  has 
just  begun  and  will  not  end  until  a  Congress  is  elected  which 
shall  go  to  the  root  of  the  popular  discontent  by  such  use  of  the 
Federal  power  of  taxation  as  will  extend  justice  to  all,  preference 
to  none.  Whether  this  genuine  reform  is  to  come  through  a 
repentant  and  self-regenerated  Republican  party,  or  from  a 
Democracy  united  as  one  man  for  its  ancient  faith,  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  it  will  come  through  one  agency  or  another;  and  the 
day  of  deliverance  will  be  expedited  by  the  signal  failure  of  the 
Congress  now  adjourning  to  meet  fully  its  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities." 

While  the  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  complains  that  the  South 
is  "still  getting  the  penalties  and  none  of  the  advantages  of  pro- 
tection," the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  \s,  inclined  to  blame  the 
Democratic  members  of  Congress  about  equally  with  the  Republi- 
cans for  the  deficiencies  of  the  law,  and  rinds  that  Democratic  op- 
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position  in  Congress  has  been  chiefly  based  "upon  the  complaint. 
not  that  it  is  a  highly  protective  measure,  but  that  it  makes  an  un- 
fair  division  of  the  protection  swag." 

The  position  of  Southern  Democrats  is  thus  explained  by  the 
Savannah  Morning  News  1 1  )em.  I  : 

*  Democrats  of  the  South  have  been  censured  for  assisting  in 
upholding  high  duties  on  manufactured  products  of  the  North,  but 
if  they  had  refused  to  give  such  support  their  States  wouldn't 
have  got  protection  for  their  raw  materials  or  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. Their  States  couldn't  prosper  under  a  system  which  re- 
quired their  people  to  pay  protection  prices  for  their  supplies  and 
sell  their  products  at  free-trade  prices." 

What  the  Democratic  position  on  the  tariff  question  is  to  be  in 
the  future  is  thus  stated  by  Mr.  Bryan's  paper,  l'ln-  Commoner: 

"While  a  few  Democratic  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  several  Democratic  Senators  repudiated  the  platform, 
they  did  not  represent  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  and  their 
apostasy  does  not  change  the  attitude  of  the  party.  The  Demo- 
cratic voters  are  for  tariff  reform — and  the  tariff  reform  along  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  platform.  The  people  now  know  the  differ- 
ence between  tariff  REVISION  and  tariff  REDUCTION,  and  they  want 
tariff  reduction.  Articles  coming  into  competition  with  trust- 
made  articles  should  be  put  on  the  free  list — that  means,  among 
other  things,  free  iron  ore. 

"There  should  be  a  material  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  especially  on  such  articles  as  are  sold  abroad  more 
cheaplv  than  at  home.  No  material  reduction  can  be  hoped  for 
in  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods  so  long  as  the  wool-growers  and  the 
manufacturers  stand  together.  The  tariff  on  wool  is  the  keystone 
of  the  tariff  arch.  It  is  used  to  fool  the  farmers,  altho  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  farmers  raise  sheep.  As  long  as  Democrats 
concede  protection  to  sheep-growers  they  can  not  oppose  the  pro- 
tective principle  elsewhere.  We  must  have  free  wool  if  we  are  to 
have  cheaper  clothing.  The  people  demand  reduction  on  other 
necessaries  of  life — on  sugar,  on  cotton  goods,  on  hardware,  ma- 
chinery, agricultural  implements,  etc. 

"The  platform  also  declares  for  free  lumber,  free  paper,  etc. 
these  are  all  a  part  of  the  people's  right  against  injustice. 

"After  eliminating  the  worst  features  of  the  tariff  a  systematic 
plan  should  be  adopted  looking  toward  a  gradual  reduction — a 
revenue  basis  being  the  end  in  view.  A  Democratic  tariff  law 
should  first  eliminate  the  grosser  features  of  the  present  law.  then 
fix  a  maximum  ad  valorem  rate  and  then  provide  for  a  reduction 
of  a  certain  per  cent,  each   year   until  a  revenue   basis  is  reached. 


Protection  for  protection's  sake  has  Keen  weighed  in  the  balance 
,\m\  found  wanting." 

Yet  the  Nashville  Banner  <  Ind.)  believes  that  should  the  Demo- 
crats come  into  power  and  try  to  frame  a  tariff  measure,  their  votes 
would  be  .is  divergent  as  they  were  upon  proposed  amendments  to 
the  present  law.     For 

"the  South  is  by  no  means  .such  a  unit  in  lavor  of  purely  revenue 
tariff  as  the  political  tradition  of  the  section  would  indicate.  The 
geographical  aspect  of  the  tariff  question  has  more  than  once 
changed  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  the  future  may  see  some 
States  of  the  South  contending  for  protection  while  the  stronghold 
of  the  low-tariff  idea  is  in  the  Northwest." 

Tiie  Baltimore  News  sees  cause  for  considerable  satisfaction  in 
the  tact  that  at  last  the  country  is  educated  up  to  tariff  legislation, 
saying  on  this  head  : 

"This  tariff  measure  will  go  to  a  public  competent,  for  the  first 
time,  accurately  to  appraise  its  merits  and  demerits.     There  never 


Till     CONGRESSMAN  S    HOMECOMING. 

—Barclay  in  the  I.altimore  Sun. 

was  a  time  when  the  country  knew  one-quarter  rs  much  about 
tariff  and  tariff-making  as  it  knows  now.  Any  man  who  imagines 
that  by  voting  now  for  the  conference  report  he  has  contributed  to 
allay  disaffection  and  to  convince  the  country  that  the  measure  is 
ideal  will  discover  his  error.  The  public,  having  secured  some 
light,  will  do  its  own  judging." 
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A  CALL  TO   ROUSE  THE  WEST 

T  F  the  West  is  to  snatch  the  scepter  of  national  power  from  the 
•*■  East,  this  is  the  time  to  do  it,  say  some  of  the  editorial  ob- 
servers, because  the  West  is  now  deeply  stirred  by  resentment 
over  the  tariff.  The  revolt  of  seven  Republican  Senators  and 
twenty  Republican  Congressmen,  mostly  Western,  against  the 
Tariff  Bill,  gives  point  to  Governor  Johnson's  Seattle  speech  call- 


THE    BRONCO-BUSTER. 

(With  no  apologies  to  Frederic  Remington.) 

—  Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

ing  upon  the  West  to  " throw  off  the  shackles  of  the  East,"  and 
leads  t  lie  New  York  World  to  believe  that  it  "means  popular  re- 
volt at  the  white  heat  of  indignation,"  and  "is  a  political  portent 
worthy  of  close  attention."  "We  doubt,"  it  adds,  "if  President 
Taft  can  consider  it  with  equanimity  quite  unshaken."  The 
Republican  votes  in  the  House  against  the  tariff  included  seven 
of  the  eight  Representatives  from  Minnesota,  seven  from  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin,  and  one  each  from  North  Dakota,  Kansas,  Washington, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  New  York.  In  the  Senate  the  irreconcilable 
Republicans  were:  Beveridge  of  Indiana,  Bristow  of  Kansas, 
Clapp  of  Minnesota,  Cummins  of  Iowa,  Dolliver  of  Iowa,  La 
Follette  of  Wisconsin,  and  Nelson  of  Minnesota. 

While  this  insurrection  was  in  full  swing  in  Washington  Governor 
Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  delivered  his  stirring  speech  at  Seattle, 
in  which  he  said  : 

"It  is  time  that  the  West  threw  off  the  shackles  of  the  East.  I 
would  preach  no  sectional  divisions  and  no  sectional  strifes,  but 
Minnesota  and  Washington  and  the  States  between  them,  with 
those  to  the  south  of  us,  should  rise  in  their  might  and  claim  for 
themselves  that  fair  share  of  influence  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and 
in  the  administration  of  national  affairs  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  every  law  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  of  political  economy.  .  .  . 

"We,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  people,  should  cast 
our  influence  and  our  votes,  not  only  to  advance  the  material  inter- 
ests of  our  own  particular  section,  but  we  should  be  broad  enough 
and  big  enough  to  labor  for  the  common  good  of  our  common 
country.  We  have  in  the  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  the 
undoubted  balance  of  power,  no  matter  under  what  name  the 
national  Administration  at  Washington  exists.  In  the  years  that 
have  passed  our  population  ami  our  material  wealth  have  not  en- 
joyed that  representation  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and,  further- 
more, our  leaders  have  been  content  to  follow  in  no  small  measure 
the  leadership  of  men  who  represent  relatively  small  constituencies 
and  smaller  commonwealths." 

The  Governor's  Words  are  heartily  indorsed  by  the  New  York 
American,  the  organ  of  Mr.  Hearst,  who  is  not  in  love  with  the 
Eastern  political  leaders.  If  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  says 
this  paper,  "have  the  ear  to  hear  and  the  grace  given  them  to  un- 
derstand, they  may  follow  the  bugle  call  of  Johnson  to  better 
things  than  they  have  had  reason  to  hope  for  for  a  dozen  years." 
The  New  York  Evening  Post,  too,  which  seldom  is  able  to  agree 


with  The  Atnerican  on  any  subject,  sees  reason  in  the  Governor's 
protest.     It  credits  him  with  keen  political  insight,  and  adds  : 

"  If  there  is  to  be  a  new  party  alinement,  by  which  the  West  and 
the  South  should  join  hands  against  the  East,  Governor  Johnson 
is  in  a  fine  position  to  assume  its  leadership.  But  whatever  the 
future  has  in  store  for  him,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  uttered 
yesterday  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts.  Everything  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  special  session  of  Congress  has  shown  how  ripe  the 
West  is  for  revolt.  From  that  section  came  most  of  the  Republi- 
cans who  refused  to  bow  the  knee  longer  to  the  Baal  of  protection. 
It  was  an  Illinois  Republican  Congressman,  Mr.  Mann,  who 
showed  how  the  popular  demand  for  free  wood  pulp  and  cheaper 
printing  paper  had  been  defeated  by  the  power  of  a  single  Senator 
— Hale,  of  Maine.  And  the  sharpest  exposures  of  the  frauds  and 
villainies  in  the  tariff  have  been  made  by  Western  Senators.  The 
whole  situation  is  one  to  give  serious  disquiet  to  President  Taft. 
It  portends  disaster  to  his  party  in  next  year's  elections,  unless 
the  needed  steps  are  taken  to  allay  the  growing  discontent." 

The  Providence  Journal  rises  to  remark  that  some  of  the  East- 
erners are  just  as  sick  of  the  Eastern  political  bosses  as  the  West- 
erners can  possibly  be,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  Old  Guard  in  Congress,  the  leaders  who  largely  rely  on 
Eastern  support,  are  no  more  representative  of  public  opinion  in 
the  Atlantic  States  than  they  are  of  public  opinion  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

"To  employ  a  paradox,  the  new  sectionalism,  which  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  preaches,  is  not  sectionalism  at  all,  but 
nationalism.  It  recognizes  the  rights  of  every  part  of  the  country 
and  every  class  in  the  community.  It  is  against  'the  interests,'  in 
so  far  as  these  are  inimical  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  It  is  capable 
of  seeing  beyond  its  own  immediate  neighborhood,  as  our  high- 
protection  Congressmen  have  proved  themselves  unable  to  do.  It 
is  an  orderly  but  none  the  less  portentous  revolution,  a  protest 
against  the  old  doctrine  of  each  for  himself  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.  Governor  Johnson  says,  'We  should  cast  our  influence 
not  only  to  advance  the  interests  of  our  particular  section,  but  for 
the  common  good  of  our  country.'  That  is  first-rate  doctrine  for 
every  intelligent  and  patriotic  American.  It  is  the  doctrine  enun- 
ciated by  President  Taft  to  his  Congressional  callers  on  a  certain 
famous  occasion  not  long  ago.  It  is  the  only  sensible  and  coherent 
doctrine  for  a  country  constituted  like  ours 

"  To  shut  our  eyes  to  the  meaning  of  the  recent  Republican  votes 
in  Congress  against  the  Aldrich  Tariff  Bill  would  be  folly.  They 
are  indisputable  signs  of  a  growing  Western  discontent.  They  are 
exactly  in  accord  with  Governor  Johnson's  plea  for  united  action 
against  the  selfish  policy  of  the  East,  and  they  gather  seriousness 
from  the  fact  that  they  better  interpret  contemporary  public  senti- 
ment throughout  the  United  States  than  the  high  protection  of  the 
Old  Guard  interprets  it." 

Turning  to  the  comment  on  the  other  side,  the  Chicago  Tribune 
informs  the  Governor  that  if  the  West  desires  more  influence  in 
Congress,  it  can  easily  gain  it  by  sending  more  influential  men 
there.     It  observes : 

"Governor  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  says  the  transmississippi 
States  should  'arise  in  their  might  and  claim  for  themselves  that 
fair  share  of  influence  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  national  affairs  to  which  they  are  entitled  by  every  law 
of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  political  economy.' 

"  That  is  good  advice.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  Governor 
had  rounded  it  out  by  telling  the  States  in  question  how  to  acquire 
that  influence  in  the  halls  of  Congress  to  which  they  unquestion- 
ably are  entitled.  The  recipe  is  a  simple  one.  It  is:  Elect  good 
men  to  Congress  and  keep  them  there. 

"  Iowa  showed  that  it  understood  this,  and  practised  it  in  the 
case  of  Senator  Allison.  Through  him  the  State  exerted  an  un- 
usual degree  of  legislative  influence.  Minnesota  understands  it, 
and  hence  keeps  Senator  Nelson  in  Congress.  New  England 
understands  it.  Of  the  seven  Senators  of  longest  service,  five 
represent  four  of  the  New  England  States.  This  helps  to  explain 
the  predominant  influence  of  that  part  of  the  country  in  tariff  legis- 
lation. 

"  Ability  and  length  of  service,  not  the  area  or  the  population  of 
the  State  he  hails  from,  make  a  Senator  or  a  Representative  influ- 
ential.    The  people  of  any  transmississippi  State  can  get  their  full 
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share  of  influence  in  national  affairs  by  going  after  it  in  the  right 
way." 

["he  Governor  is  accused  by  the  New  York  Globe  of  trying  to 
rouse  sectional  bitterness.     We  read  : 

••  In  recent  years  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  arouse  feel- 
ings of  suspicion  between  the  East  and  the  West.  In  [896  Bryan 
sought  to  gain  votes  in  the  West  by  referring  to  the  East  as  the 
'enemy's  country.'  There  is  always  in  existence  a  latent  stock  of 
sectionalism,  and  doubtless  it  will  persist  as  long  as  prejudice  and 
ignorance  survive.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  narrow  man.  and  no 
community  is  free  of  such,  to  distrust  those  at  a  distance. 

"The  aspiring  politician  with  a  demagogic  bias  thinks  to  win  if 
he  can  stimulate  tlds  distrust  into  activity  and  be  accepted  as  a 
champion  of  local  interests  against  wicked  outsiders.  But  the 
Bryan  attempt  did  not  succeed  in  1896,  nor  since.  The  Civil  War, 
•he  fruit  of  sectionalism,  is  not  so  fir  distant  that  its  lessons  are 
forgotten.  Instead  of  the  sectionalist  gaining  honor  there  has 
been  a  disposition  to  regard  him  as  a  common  enemy — to  assume 
that  any  person  is  no  friend  to  the  Republic  who  emphasizes  sec- 
tional considerations  and  leaves  out  of  view  that  among  all  the 
citizens  of  this  country  there  are  ten  interests  that  are  common  to 
one  that  is  antagonistic. 

"  In  the  East  there  are  small-minded  creatures  who  make  a  habit 
of  sneering  at  the  West  as  a  region  chiefly  populated  by  crooks 
and  trouble-makers,  just  as  in  the  West  their  intellectual  cousins 
hold  forth  from  grocery  boxes  concerning  the  cormorant  East. 
Hut  so  far  the  sane  of  each  section  have  been  able  to  keep  its  par- 
ticular pests  fairly  well  supprest,  and  the  impression  still  prevails 
that,  except  in  a  geographical  sense,  there  is  neither  East  nor  West 
nor  South,  but  one  country,  united  for  all  time  by  bonds  of  confi- 
dence and  affection 

"Of  the  Republican  Presidents  since  the  Civil  War  all  except 
one  have  come  from  the  .Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  one  exception 
was  Western  by  adoption  and  owed  his  election  to  Western  sup- 
port. The  Speaker  of  the  House  is  a  Western  man.  and  so  was 
his  predecessor.  Of  the  nine  members  of  the  present  Cabinet  five 
are  from  the  West.  The  West  long  ago  rose  in  its  might  and 
'claimed  for  itself  a  fair  share  of  recognition  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress and  in  the  administration  of  national  affairs.'" 


Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  West   Virginia,  Wiscon- 
sin, Wyoming. 

"  Apt  il,   191 1 — Florida. 

"January,   1912      .Mississippi. 

"  May,  1912 —  Louisiana." 

This  paper  considers  the  prospects  of  the  amendment  promising, 
unless  its  opponents  bestir  themselves  sufficiently  to  win  their  first 
assaults;  but  newspaper  comment  throughout  the  country  is  so 
divergent  as  to  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  probabilities  in  the 
various  legislatures. 

Altho  income  taxation  has  been  stigmatized  as  "Socialistic." 
the  Socialist  view  of  that  form  ot  revenue  production  is  thus  voiced 
by  Robert  Hunter  in  the  Chicago  Socialist: 

"Why  allow  a  man  to  steal  a  million  and  then  insist  that  he  give 
back  to  the  people  through  an  income  tax  25  per  cent,  of  his 
stealings  ? 

"The  income-taxer  says:  'A  few  millionaires  are  piling  up 
millions  and  millions  in  unearned  income.  We  won't  demand  the 
return  to  the  community  of  all  unearned  millions  ;  we  will  only  tax 
the  possessors  of  those  millions  a  little  higher  than  we  tax  the  man 
who  earns  his  income.' 

"It  is  just  as  if  we  said  to  our  millionaires  :  'Here,  let  the  people 
put  into  your  purses  all  their  millions.  We  don't  object  to  that, 
but  we  insist  that  out  of  every  dollar  you  pay  in  taxes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment 25  per  cent,  of  your  unearned  income.' 

"  It's  a  shrewd  way  of  getting  around  an  honest  solution  of  our 
problems.  I  don't  wonder  the  British  upper  classes  decided  nearly 
one  hundred  years  ago  to  undertake  such  a  taxing  scheme. 

"Ii's  a  shrewd  way  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

"  1 1  our  upper  classes  were  statesmen  they  would  levy  an  income 
tax  on  themselves  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

"  They  would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  come  before  the  people 
and  say  :  '  Look  how  heavily  we  tax  ourselves.' 

"  \  great  main-  would  be  deceived  and  would  say  to  themselves : 
'How  generous  it  is  for  the  rich  to  take  on  themselves  such 
heavy  burdens.' 

"  But  the  greed  of  our  millionaires  is  too  great  for  them  to  evolve 
1  statesmanship  so  far-seeing.     And  the  result  happily  will  beth.it 


FIRST  VOTES  ON  THE   INCOME  TAX 

THO  the  Alabama  legislature  has  ratified  the  proposed  income- 
tax  amendment,  with  the  recorded  opposition  of  but  two 
members,  the  State  Senate  of  Georgia  has  declined  to  consider 
the  amendment  with  but  two  members  in  favor  of  such  action,  so 
that  the  advocates  and  adversaries  of  the  measure  may  declare  the 
honors  even  as  far  as  voting  goes.  Vet  the  friends  of  the  amend- 
ment find  additional  encouragement  in  the  fact  that  the  only  party- 
conventions  that  have  met  since  the  amendment  was  submitted, 
the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Nebraska  and  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  have  cordially  indorsed  it. 
Summarizing  the  prospects  for  action  on  the  amendment,  the  New- 
York  Globe  says : 

"Barring  special  sessions,  not  a  third  of  the  States  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  amendment  before  191 1.  But  by  the 
middle  of  next  winter  or  the  early  spring  enough  of  the  States  rep- 
resenting every  section  except  the  Middle  and  Far  West  to  make 
such  predictions  of  considerable  value  will  in  all  probability  have 
considered  the  subject.  Following  Alabama  and  Georgia  the 
regular  sessions  of  the  several  legislatures  will  be  held  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : 

"November,  1909 — Tennessee,  Texas. 

"December,  1909 — Virginia. 

"January,  1910 — Connecticut,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island. 

"October,  19 10— Vermont. 

"January,  1910 — Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Montana.  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire, 
North  Carolina,   South  Carolina,   Oregon,    Pennsylvania,  South 
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THE    FIRST    VOLUNTEER. 

—  Gregg  in  the  New  York  American. 

the  people  will  sooner  learn  that  it  is  not  20  or  25  or  30  per  cent, 
of  unearned  incomes  that  belong  to  the  community,  but  100  per 
cent. 

"  An  income  tax  dodges  the  issue.  The  vital  question  before  the 
people  is  the  abolition  of  all  incomes  which  are  not  the  product  of 
honest,  useful,  and  productive  labor." 

Not    even     this     p-onouncement  affects    the    attitude    of    th  it 
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consistent  opponent  of  both  income  taxation  and  Socialism,  the 
New  York  Sun,  which  thus  waxes  sarcastic  over  the  announcement 
that  there  was  no  "special  demonstration"  when  the  Alabama 
legislature  ratified  the  amendment  : 

"  Yet  surely  there  should  have  been  some  'special  demonstration.' 
\\  e  won't  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  houses  of  rich  Montgomerians 
should  have  been  sacked,  tho  that  would  have  been  an  instructive 
lesson  to  those  enemies  of  society.      It  may  be  too  early  for  that. 

"Wait  patiently  for  the  income  tax.  By  that  and  sister  schemes 
for  the  correction  of  Dives — and  a  man  with  $5,000  a  year  is  Dives 
in  Montgomery — success  may  be  amerced  and  industry  be  milked, 
without  resorting  to  sutfh  an  interesting  but  perhaps  too  coarse 
illustration  as  we  suggested. 

"Still,  there  should  have  been  a  special  demonstration.  At 
least  one  hundred  guns  should  have  been  fired  to  celebrate  the 
happy  beginning  of  the  campaign.  Should  that  campaign  be  com- 
pleted as  prosperously  and  an  income  tax  imposed,  as  it  will  be, 
if  the  amendment  becomes  valid,  States  like  Alabama  would  have 
that  secret  joy  which  people  are  said  to  have  in  the  misfortunes 
of  their  friends.  Alabama  will  not  pay  to  any  great  extent.  It 
will  not  be  her  funeral.  The  North  and  East  and  the  great  urban 
communities  of  the  West  will  be  the  chief  subscribers. 

"A  hundred  guns  ?  There  should  have  been  a  thousand.  It  is 
worth  more  powder  than  that  to  learn  how  to  make  your  neighbors 
pay  your  taxes." 

A  SETBACK   FOR  THREE-CENT   FARES 

AT  first  blush  it  might  seem  strange  that  any  city  would  defeat 
a  street-railway  franchise  providing  for  three-cent  fares, 
or  would  vote  to  give  "the  monopoly  hunters  "  a  "strangle  hold." 
Yet  that  is  what  the  voters  of  Cleveland  did  last  week,  if  we  are 
to  believe  The  Public  (Chicago),  the  best  friend  of  Cleveland's 
Mayor,  Tom  L.  Johnson.  But  some  other  papers  believe  the 
voters  were  thinking  more  about  rebuking  Johnson  than  about  the 
three  cents.  The  referendum  is  one  of  the  Mayor's  pet  ideas,  and 
this  time  it  has  turned  against  its  own  parent.  The  vote  may  be 
interpreted,  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  "not  as  a  sign 
that  the  people  do  not  wish  cheap  railway  fares,  but  that  they  have 
lost  faith  in  the  Johnson  prescription  for  securing  them."  And 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  looks  upon  the  veto  of  the  Mayor's 
scheme  by  popular  referendum  not  so  much  as  a  decision  on  the 
merits  of  the  question  as  "an  expression  of  the  city's  weariness 
and  disgust  at  the  way  in  which  the  whole  matter  had  been  kept 
in  politics,  year  after  year." 

The  question  before  the  voters  was  the  ratification  or  rejection 
of  a  fourteen-year  franchise  granted  by  the  Common  Council  to 
the  Cleveland  Traction  Company,  controlled  by  Herman  Schmidt, 
a  protrL:''  of  Mayor  Johnson.  This  franchise  provided  that  the 
company  should  never  charge  more  than  a  three-cent  fare,  and 
that  if  at  any  time  the  profits  should  exceed  6  per  cent,  the  fare 
should  be  reduced.  While  the  company  controlled  but  one-third 
of  the  car  lines,  it  was  claimed  that  in  the  actual  working  out  of 
the  scheme  there  would  be  three-cent  fares  and  free  transfers  on 
lines  carrying  over  70  per  cent,  of  the  passengers,  and  that  the 
other  lines  would  be  compelled  by  competition  to  grant  like  privi- 
leges. Against  the  ratification  of  this  franchise  was  urged  the 
alleged  failure  of  three-cent  fares  under  the  Johnson  regime,  end- 
ing in  a  receivership  for  the  Municipal  Traction  Company. 

The  Cleveland  papers  hail  the  defeat  of  the  Schmidt  franchise 
by  a  majority  of  3,763  votes  as  a  declaration  for  "traction  peace," 
under  the  plan  fathered  by  Judge  Tayler,  providing  for  a  twenty- 
five-year  blanket  franchise  with  a  three-cent  fare  for  six  months, 
and  whatever  fare  thereafter  that  will  yield  6  per  cent,  on  the  com- 
pany's capital,  with  a  general  transfer  system. 

While  the  Cleveland  Leader  rejoices  in  Mayor  Johnson's  defeat, 
and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Healer  is  happy  in  the  expectation  of 
"an  immediate  and  advantageous  settlement"  of  traction  difficul- 
ties, the  New  York  American  credits  the  Mayor  with  a  practical 
triumph.      Thus  we  read  : 


"Tom  Johnson  won  a  victory  in  the  Cleveland  street-railroad 
fight  on  Tuesday  last,  altho  he  lost  at  the  polls.  This  sounds 
paradoxical.  Nevertheless  the  special  election  brought  him  and 
his  people  promised  relief  from  the  traction  magnates. 

"The  Cleveland  lines  are  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Federa\ 
Judge  Tayler  offers  a  remedy  against  the  excessive  exactions  of 
the  traction  millionaires  which  is  to  be  adopted.  Instead  of  a 
three-cent  fare,  for  which  Johnson  has  waged  many  a  battle,  will 
come  seven  tickets  for  twenty-five  cents.  For  every  transfer  an 
additional  cent  will  be  charged.  The  fare  is  now  five  cents  with- 
out transfers  on  some  of  the  lines.  Best  of  all,  the  net  profits  of 
the  roads  must  not  exceed  6  per  cent.,  which  means  inevitably  the 
three-cent  fare. 

"Johnson  deserves  his  victor}-.  He  has  agitated  the  three-cent- 
fare  idea  for  years.  To  defeat  him  on  one  occasion  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Ohio  was  suspended.  He  has  fought  the  poli- 
ticians, the  money  powers,  and  the  press  of  his  community  with 
unwavering  fidelity,  and  at  last  his  patience,  his  courage,  and  his 
persistence  have  won  for  his  people  a  substantial  part  of  their  just 
demands." 

But  the  New  York  Times  holds  up  the  domination  of  "Three- 
cent  Tom  "  as  a  terrible  warning  to  New  York  City  transit  reform- 
ers, and  the  Hartford  Times  finds  that  : 

"The  latest  traction  defeat  which  Mayor  Johnson  has  suffered 
probably  portends  his  political  downfall 

"The  Cleveland  experiment,  proving  a  wholesale  three-cent-fare 
scheme  to  contain  a  good  deal  of  humbuggery,  has  kept  the  citv 
restless  for  half  a  dozen  years.  The  agitation  has  been  costly  and 
disturbing,  but  it  has  opened  a  great  many  thousand  pairs  of  eyes." 

Several  other  of  the  more  conservative  papers,  however,  express 
a  degree  of  sympathy  with  Mayor  Johnson,  and  credit  him  with 
accomplishing  much  in  the  way  of  securing  cheaper  traction  ser- 
vice.    Thus  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  concludes  : 

"Whatever  may  be  the  effect  on  Mayor  Johnson's  political  for- 
tunes, he  can  at  least  say  with  truth  that  his  prolonged  contest  has 
resulted  in  giving  Cleveland  better  service  at  lower  rates." 


OUR  IMPERIALISTIC  PENNY— The  momentous  question  ot 
the  propriety  of  allowing  the  artist's  initials  to  appear  on  the  new 
one-cent  piece  bearing  Lincoln's  head,  and  even  the  lamentable 
oversight  of  the  mint  in  neglecting  to  make  the  coin  adaptable  to 
slot-machines  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  discovery  of  the 
New  Orleans  Picayune  that  the  innovation  "may  be  said  to  mark 
the  first  visible  and  outward  emblem  of  the  transmogrification  of 
the  Republic  into  an  empire."  Ex-President  Roosevelt  is  held 
responsible  for  this  iniquity  :  and  The  Picayune  thus  luridly  fore- 
shadows yet  worse  things  : 

"  It  means  that  the  day  is  coming  when  the  head  of  the  regnant 
President  will  be  found  on  the  national  gold  eagle,  and  this  may 
happen  when  a  champion  red  with  the  blood  of  lions  and  crowned 
with  the  trophies  of  a  hundred  victories  over  the  savage  beasts  of 
equatorial  Africa  shall  return  to  find  the  American  people  im- 
patient for  the  coming  of  a  thundering  political  Jove,  who  will 
make  a  great  noise  and  boss  the  corporations  and  compel  every- 
body to  submit  to  his  radical  decrees.  The  Goddess  of  Liberty, 
which  has  heretofore  adorned  our  coins  and  the  liberty  of  which 
she  was  a  fitting  emblem,  will  then  have  wholly  disappeared." 

Some  journalistic  friends  have  hastened  to  reassure  The  Pica- 
yune by  pointing  out  that  before  this  time  the  faces  of  ex-Presidents 
and  other  statesmen  have  appeared  on  paper  currency  and  stamps 
without  causing  the  downfall  of  the  Republic  ;  while  the  Spring- 
field Republican  sympathetically  remarks  that  "it  must  be  mighty 
hot  down  in  the  Crescent  City  !  "  and  the  New  York  Tribune  sug- 
gests that  the  Weather  Bureau  send  a  cooling  breeze  in  that  di- 
rection. 

A  practical  reason  for  decorating  our  coins  with  the  likenesses 
of  our  great  men  is  given  by  the  Washington  Star : 

"  If  the  Lincoln  cent  is  a  precedent,  the  American  coinage  may 
acquire  a  historical  value  which  heretofore  has  been  lacking. 
Stamps  are  stuck  on  letters  and  canceled  and  then  destroyed. 
Only  a  few  are  preserved,  and  these  are  mutilated  with  the  black- 
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ening  of  the  official  marks.  Cofns  have  powers  <m  endurance 
which  are  appreciated  by  archeologists,  and  it  maj  be  that  for  tin- 
sake  oi  the  diggers  in  the  ruins  of  this  civilization,  who  may  be 
imagined  as  seeking  for  light  upon  this  era  centuries  upon  cen- 
turies hence,  the  I  nited  States  should  proceed  to  immortalize  the 
features  oi  the  nun  w  ho  made  and  those  who  saved,  and  then  again 
who  developed,  this  nation,  by  means  of  t lie  small  change 
struck  from  time  to  time  at  the  mint-." 


INSURANCE  HOSPITALS 

HOW  vastly  better  is  this  method  of  spending  money  than  the 
old.'"  exclaims  the  Chicago  Record-Herald,  contrasting 

the  project  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  for  curing 
policy-holders  suffering  from  tuberculosis,  with  the  huge  sums 
:it  a  lew  years  ago  by  other  insurance  companies  in  handling 
legislatures,  contributing  to  campaign  funds,  enriching  insiders 
with  enormous  salaries,  indirect  gambling  in  Wall  Street,  and 
other  "wasteful  and  hurtful  "  methods.  These  practises  were  not 
at  that  time  forbidden  by  law,  but  it  turns  out  that  the  plan  to  es- 
tablish a  tuberculosis  sanitarium  is  illegal.  The  New  York  State 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  while  expressing  Ids  appreciation  of 
"the  practical  philanthropy  behind  the  application."  finds  that  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  law  regarding  the  holding  of  land  by 
insurance  companies  compels  him  to  refuse  permission  to  buy  a 
tract  in  the  Catskill  Mountains  for  a  hospital.  However,  Mr. 
Hotchkiss,  the  superintendent,  has  left  room  for  hopes  in  his  sug- 
gestion that : 

"The  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  present  day.  particularly 
i  State  whose  legislature  meets  annually,  may  be  relied  on 
quickly  to  rind  expression  in  new  laws  or  approved  amendments  to 
old  laws.  Hence,  if  this  interpretation  of  section  20  (2)  is  not  in 
accord  with  that  of  public  opinion,  the  legislature  of  1910  will 
doubtless  grant  the  power  which  the  legislature  of  1849  withheld." 

Meanwhile  the  idea  of  this  novel  function  of  insurancecompanhs 
seems  to  appeal  to  the  reason  and  imagination  of  editorial  writers. 
"  Enlightened  selfishness  "  is  a  pet  phrase  employed,  approvingly. 
to  characterize  the  hospital  plan.  The  company  itself  offers  a 
financial  justification  for  the  movement  in  its  statistics  showing 
that  "of  88.542  deaths  in  1906,  1S.3  per  cent,  were  from  tubercu- 
losis; of  deaths  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  5,677  (45.74  percent.) 
were  due  to  the  same  cause." 

Editorial  indorsements  of  the  idea  are  many  and  enthusiastic. 
The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  appreciates  the  prospect  of  a  new 
force  in  aid  of  general  well-being  and  efficiency.  The  Chicago 
Record-Herald,  already  quoted,  suggests  a  comparison  with  the 
method  of  medical  treatment  said  to  obtain  in  China  and  other 
countries  where  "doctors  are  hired  by  the  year  to  care  for  families 
and  keep  them  in  health  if  possible."  The  Columbus  Dispatch 
says : 

"  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  objection  to  the  scheme.  The  policy- 
holders would  gain  through  the  prolongation  of  their  lives,  perhaps 
their  cure  of  the  dread  malady  :  and  so,  too,  would  the  company. 


through  the  payment  of  premiums  through  a  longer  term  of  years. 

The  public  itself  would  Le  the  gainer  through  the  presence  ol 
another  agency  for  fighting  tuberculosis— an  enemy  of  the  human 
race  against  which  all  possible  forces  should  be  arrayed.  The 
proposed  action  by  the  insurance  company,  besides  the  good  that 
would  be  done  to  the  individual  sufferer,  would  exert  a  powerful 
moral  influence,  demonstrating  in  the  first  place  the  tact  that  a 
tuberculosis  sanitarium  is  agood  business  proposition  and  moving 
the  still  hesitating  forces  of  government  and  philanthropy  to  take 
up  the  work  at  once  and  in  earnest." 

Without  detracting  from  the  credit  due  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
pany, the  Philadelphia  North  American  shows  that  a  fraternal  in- 
surance society,  the  Modern  Woodmen  of  America,  put  a  like  plan 
into  effect  at  least  six  months  ago.  Commenting  upon  a  booklet 
issued  by  this  fraternal  organization  Flic  North  American  says  : 

"The  pamphlet  announces  that,  on  January  1,  1909,  the  Modern 
Woodmen's  Society  opened  its  free  sanitarium,  located  neat- 
Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  'for  the  free  treatment  and  cure  of  mem- 
bers of  the  society  afflicted  with  consumption.'  Any  beneficial 
member  of  the  society  suffering  from  the  disease  is  privileged  to 
enter  the  sanitarium,  'subject  to  approval,  under  the  reasonable 
rules  for  admission  that  have  been  established,  and  he  will  be 
cared  for  and  treated  free  of  all  charge.' 

"The  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Woodmen's  campaign 
linst  tuberculosis  shows  that  each  one  of  the  million  members 
of  the  society  is  taxed  ten  cents  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sani- 
tarium. At  the  time  of  the  opening  the  per  capita  tax  had  been 
collected  from  more  than  650,000  of  the  members.  A  ranch  of 
1,300  acres  had  been  purchased,  buildings  erected,  water  works 
established,  the  water  being  piped  from  a  reservoir  three  miles 
away:  tents,  tent-houses,  and  other  quarters  put  up ;  roads  built, 
mv\  a  herd  of  Holstein  cows  bought. 

"The  camp  was  put  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced 
physician,  who  had  been  the  director  of  a  private  sanitarium  for 
tuberculosis  for  several  years." 

The  North  American  enthusiastically  welcomes  this  new  ally 
in  the  war  against  the  maleficent  bacillus,  and  concludes: 

"We  feel  that  all  other  subjects  sink  into  insignificance  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  one  of  abolishing  needless  disease  and  length- 
ening man's  days.  Whether  as  a  moral,  humane,  or  economic 
question,  it  is  the  most  important  that  is  before  the  world  to-day. 
\nd  man's  'enlightened  selfishness'  will  be,  we  reiterate,  the 
greatest  force  in  solving  this  greatest  of  problems,  of  which  tuber- 
culosis is  but  a  single  phase." 

But  the  New  York  Sun  in  an  editorial  anticipating  the  unfavor- 
able action  of  the  New  York  State  Superintendent  of  Insurance 
upon  the  application,  thus  casts  doubt  upon  the  feasibility  of  the 
idea  in  its  logical  extension  : 

"To  all  persons  of  humane  impulses  such  a  project  naturally 
appeals.  On  the  other  hand,  it  opens  up  possibilities  of  extension 
and  development  that  are  quite  serious  to  contemplate.  There  are 
many  other  diseases  besides  tuberculosis  which  afflict  insured  per- 
sons and  figure  largely  in  insurance  mortality  statistics.  If  a  hos- 
pital may  be  established  and  maintained  out  of  the  funds  of  a  life- 
insurance  company  for  its  policy-holders  who  are  suffering  from 
tuberculosis,  what  argument  is  there  against  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  hospital  for  pneumonia  patients  or  a  typhoid- 
fever  hospital  ?  " 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


IjDiET,  Madrid.     You'll  wake  the  baby. — New  York  Mail, 

Secretary  Meyer's  parcels-post  plan  stems  to  have  been  lost  in  the  mails  — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

No  one  ha^  heard  King  Alfonso  say  that  he  is  having  a  perfectly  corking 
time — Chicago  Tribune. 

J.  Ham  Lewis  predicts  war  with  China.     Perhaps  he  has  just  had  a  dispute 
with  his  laundryman. — Washington  Post. 

Fortunately  the  joker  in  the  boot  and  shoe  schedule  was  discovered  in  time. 
We  were  only  half -sold. — Indianapolis  News. 

Because  a  few  Senators  appeared  at  the  Capitol  without  their  collars  does 
not  mean  that  the  Aldrich  collar  has  ><one  out  of  fashion. — New  York  World. 


The  Hying  machines  haven't  been  trained  to  perch  yet. — Toledo  Blade. 

"  I  am  a  fixture  in  Nebraska,"  says  Mr.  Bryan.     Very  well,  colonel,  since  you 
insist. — Boston  Herald. 

To  travelers  desiring  prompt    service   at    table:     Make  a   noise   like  a  Mis 
souri  senator.  — Boston  Traveler. 

Harriman's  health  is  much  improved,  and  unattached  American  railroads 
begin  to  feel  nervous. — Washington  Post. 

"The  Spanish  cavalier  stood  in  his  retreat"  is  an  instance  of  extensive  cb 
servation  comprest  into  one  line  of  song. — Detroit  Journal. 

Some  one  should  have  given  advance  information  to  the  twelve  unfortunate 
hippopotamuses  who  attacked  Colonel  Roosevelt. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


[August  14, 


SPAIN'S  KETTLE  OF  HOT   WATER 

MACHINE  guns  and  cavalry  charges  have  put  an  end  to  the 
insurrection  in  Catalonia,  altho  in  some  remote  spots  dis- 
turbances are  still  occurring.  The  general  strike  which  was  an- 
nounced at  Madrid  and  Bilbao  did  not  come  off.  and  the  normal 
condition  of  things  reigns  in  Barcelona.  Louis  XVI.,  at  the  start 
of  the  French  Revolution,  tried  to  make  terms  with  the  people. 
Alfonso  of  Spain,  through  his  Prime  Minister  Maura,  ordered  his 
subjects  to  be  shot  down  by  hundreds,  imprisoned,  and  hanged- 
The  Spanish  terror  of  the  people  was  met  by  a  government  terror 
much  more  formidable,  and  the  Government  triumphed. 

But  the  savage  measures  of  the  Government  have  roused  the  re- 
sentment of  the  people,  especially  the  Republicans  and  Liberals. 
The  Republican  organ  Pais  (Madrid)  is  highly  indignant  at  the 
expedients  resorted  to  by  the  authorities,  who  have  "persecuted 
the  press  "  at  Barcelona  by  suppressing  the  two  incendiary  organs, 
the  Poble  Catalan  and  the  Progreso.  Thus  we  read  in  the  Pais 
that  Mr.  Maura  has  invaded  the  rights  of  the  people  by  his 
methods.     To  quote  : 

"The  constitution  guarantees  to  each  citizen  the  enjoyment  of 
his  political  rights,  such  as  liberty  to  make  public  demonstrations, 
the  right  to  assemble,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of 
thought.  These  things  were  granted  as  long  as  a  real  constitu- 
tion existed.  But  now  the  Government  prohibits  popular  demon- 
strations and  popular  meetings,  suppresses  journals,  confiscates 
the  editions  already  published  of  journals  not  condemned,  enforces 
strict  censorship,  garbles  telegrams,  capriciously  charges  with 
crime  those  who  oppose  the  war  in  Africa,  or  publish  news,  even 
veracious  news,  inconvenient  for  the  Government  to  have  known, 
by  mentioning  the  subject  of  the  reservists  and  their  families. 
We  denounce  as  open  to  serious  criticism  the  inopportune  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  public  order,  and  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law. 

"But  these  things  are  not  as  grave  as  the  dictatorship  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Catalonia,  Mr.  Cierva.     The  tyranny  of  his 


conduct  is  deplorable,  but  much  more  so  are  the  brutal  violence, 
the  treachery,  and  the  boastful  arrogance  of  his  procedure." 

But  the  Epoca  (Madrid)  justifies  the  action  of  the  Government 
in  suppressing  several  papers  which  garbled  the  news  and  made 
out  that  the  position  of  the  Army  at  Melilla  was  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  the  official  dispatches  reported.  This  distortion  of 
the  news  was  intended  to  excite  public  fury  against  the  King 
and  his  advisers,  we  are  told.  The  Liberal  (Madrid)  retorts 
that  Governor-General  Cierva's  dispatches  from  Barcelona  are  by 
their  very  brevity  equally  misleading  and  alarming.  Here  is  one 
of  them : 

"The  agents  of  public  safety,  by  keeping  watch  over  the  central 
points  of  the  city  and  the  Benemerita  mountain,  and  patroling  the 
suburbs,  prevent  the  formation  of  groups.  Tranquillity  has  been 
established." 

On  this  dispatch  the  Liberal  comments  as  follows  : 

"If  tranquillity  has  been  established,  why  take  such  and  so  vig- 
orous precautions  ?  What  most  surprizes  us  is  the  brevity  of  the 
telegram  which  speaks  of  precautions  without  saying  what  they 
are  taken  against.  And  what  are  the  groups  whose  formation  is 
so  much  dreaded?  Why  are  such  groups  forming  ?  The  immedi- 
ate effects  of  this  absurd  regimen  of  anticonstitutional  and  arbi- 
trary censorship  to  which  Mr.  Cierva  submits  telegraphic  messages 
are  that  nothing  is  made  known,  with  the  result  that  the  restless 
excitement  and  alarm  of  the  public  are  aggravated." 

The  Paris  Figaro,  referring  to  Spain's  war  in  Morocco,  thinks 
it  impossible  for  her  completely  to  subdue  the  Kabyles  of  the 
Rif  district.  The  Madrid  correspondent  of  the  Temps  declares: 

"Popular  sentiment  is  growing  more  and  more  opposed  to  the 
military  operations  at  Melilla,  which  the  majority  of  the  press 
describe  as  the  conduct  of  a  war  of  conquest,  while  the  Govern- 
ment repeats  that  Spain  is  merely  acting  on  the  defensive.  The 
journals  of  every  shade  of  opinion  in  Madrid  and  the  provinces 
elude  by  every  means  in  their  power  the  Government's  restrictive 
decrees.  The  campaign  of  the  press  and  the  popular  demonstra- 
t  ions  made  by  the  Republicans  and  advanced  Liberals  are  evidently 


THE    BOY   RULER   OF   PERSIA   IN   THE   ARMS  OF   HIS    TUTOR. 

Trom  a  photograph  taken  several  years  ago.     He  is  now  twelve. 


PALACE   OF   THE   LITTLE  SHAH. 

He  also  has  a  country  house  equally  magnificent. 


DOING   WELL   FOR    A  YOUNG   MAN. 
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directed  toward  forcing  the  cabinet  to  call  an  early  meeting  of  the 
Cortes,  in  which  the  opposition  is  preparing  to  make  some  pretty 
rude  attacks." 

The  opposition  paper,  the  Impartial  (Madrid),  reckons  up  the 
difficulties  of  the  Army  in  Spain  as  follows  : 

"The  modern  quick-firing  weapons  may  clear  the  level  plain  of 
enemies  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  inhabitants  well  know  that  Allah  has  fortified  their  home 
oy  numerous  narrow  defiles,  which  make  it  very  difficult  for  them 
as  valiant  men,  conscious  of  their  strength  and  reckless  of  their 
life,  to  be  made  subject  to  a  foreign  yoke." 

Referring  to  these  words,  an  official  organ  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment, the  Koelnische  Zeitung,  remarks  :  "  It  is  indeed  good  for 
t he  Spaniards  to  bear  these  remarks  in  mind  and  not  to  indulge  in 
a  false  and  fatal  optimism." — Translations  made  for  The  Li  i  kk- 
arv  Digest. 


ciled  to  this  Russian  invasion,  and  demand  as  a  condition  of 
peace  the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  soldiers.  They  have  them- 
selves made  this  concession  impossible,  for  until  older  is  firmly 
established  in    Teheran  and  Parliament  has  given  proof  of  its 


THE   RUSSIAN   REGIMENTS  IN  PERSIA 

'  I  "HE  little  Shah  of  Persia  is  "pathetically  unhappy."  and 
A       "would  willingly  exchange  his  honors  for  his  mother's  lap," 

remarks  the  London   Times,  and  some  European  observers  think 

that  his  Russian  protectors 
would  also  be  eminent!} 
pleased  with  this  arrangement. 
All  agree  that  the  unhappy 
boy  can  not  restore  order  in 
his  unhappy  country,  and  that 
as  long  as  some  Power  must 
undertake  the  task,  it  might 
as  well  be  Russia  as  any 
other;  but  it  is  evident  from  a 
reading  of  the  British  papers 
that  England  is  uneasy  over 
the  presence  of  the  Czar's 
regiments  in  a  country  that 
Russia  has  so  long  coveted. 
Objections  have  even  been 
made  on  the  floor  of  Parlia- 
ment. To  demand  a  Russian 
evacuation    of   Persia   would 

Chief  of  the  fekhtiari.  He  helped  to  rupture  the  entente  that  Eng- 
storm  Teheran  and  was  a  candidate  for  land  has  been  so  long  culti- 
the  Peacock  throne.  .  .  ,     ,      „       , 

vating  with  the  Czar  s  govern- 
ment, but  to  let  Russia  quietly  assimilate  Persia  would  be  worse 
\et.      What    is  to  be  done?     The  Manchester  Guar- 
dian thinks  the  Russian  troops  should  be  sent  home. 
It  remarks : 

"The  duty  of  England  at  this  moment  coincides  with 
her  advantage.  It  is  to  our  advantage  that  Persia 
should  be  reformed  and  free.  A  strong  Persia  and  an 
independent  Persia  would  be  a  bulwark  to  India,  and 
we  are  in  honor  as  in  interest  bound  to  assist  and  not 
to  hinder  Persia  to  recover  her  strength  and  retain 
her  independence.  That  means,  in  general,  a  return 
to  that  policy  of  benevolent  sympathy  and  non-inter- 
vention which  was  the  policy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  a 
year  ago,  and  in  particular  that  we  should  press  for 
the  recall  of  the  Russian  troops  from  Persia.  It  needs 
no  argument  that  Persia  can  be  neither  free  nor  strcng 
so  long  as  her  capital  is  threatened  and  her  Northern 
provinces  are  occupied  by  a  foreign  army." 

The  Nationalists,  or  revolutionaries,  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  presence  of  the  Russian  troops,  but  as 
their  activities  are  the  cause  of  the  intervention,  the 
more  actively  they  object,  the  more  necessary  the  in- 
tervention becomes.  As  William  Maxwell  WTites  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail : 

"The  Nationalists  and  the    ISakhtiari  are  not  recon- 


THE    RUSSIAN    PUSS-1N- BOOTS    HAS    HIS   EYE   ON    PERSIA. 

— Amsterdamnur . 

authority  it  is  essential    that    Russia  should  act   as  the  guardian 
of  European  interests." 

The  London  Times  thinks  the  Russian  forces  will  "have  a  calm- 
ing effect  "  on  the  revolutionaries;  and  the  London  Standard 'be- 
lieves that  "if  Russia  cares  to  discharge  the  duty  of  policeman  " 
in  Persia,  "she  makes  Great  Britain  herdebtor."  The  Hamburger 
Nachrichten  would  not  be  surprized  if  Russia  persuaded  the 
Nationalists  to  receive  the  deposed  Shah  back  to  the  throne  upon 
satisfactory  conditions. 

The  Paris  Temps  says  of  Persia's  future  : 

"What  shall  we  say  about  to-morrow  ?  The  Shah  who  has  dis- 
appeared leaves  no  regrets  behind  him.  He  was  a  mediocre 
scoundrel  who  lied  to  every  one  without  even  having  the  excuse  of 
being  a  success.  His  successor  is  an  infant,  under  whose  name 
heaven  only  knows  who  the  real  power  behind  the  throne  will  be. 
Whatever  government  is  established,  its  first  duty  will  be  to  re- 
member the  wise  remark  of  Sir  Edward  Grey  :  'The  surest  way  of 
preventing  foreign  intervention  is  by  maintaining  order.'  We  are 
very  pleased  to  see  that  this  advice  is  being  followed."—  Trans- 
lations made  for  ~Xw.k  Literary  Digest. 
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OUR  SAFETY   FROM   DICTATORSHIP 

J3  ECENT  years  have  shown  political  developments  in  the 
*■  *-  policy  of  the  Government  at  Washington  which  have  puzzled 
and  confused  the  minds  of  many  European  observers.  The  per- 
sonal power  of  the  President  as  commander  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  as  directing  their  movements,  the  expansion  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Pacific,  with  its  appearance  of  imperialism,  have  led 
many  foreigners  to  think  that  some  President  on  horseback  niav 


ILLUSTRATION    FOR   THE   KAISER  S    SPEECH    TO   THE   CZAR. 

"  I  drink  to  the  continuance  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  the  path 
which  the  exalted  wisdom  of  your  majesty  has  already  pointed  out 
to  it."  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart) 

prove  to  be  a  Napoleon  or  a  realized  Boulanger.  When  General 
Grant  reviewed  the  Grand  Army  at  Washington  Europe  regarded 
it  as  a  dangerous  spectacle.  Was  it  to  be  Napoleon  and  the  Hun- 
dred Days?  Those  soldiers  who  had  faced  death  for  glory  and 
patriotism,  why  should  they  not  follow  their  leader  for  honor  and 
power  ?  This  question  is  treated  at  some  length  in  the  Revue 
Genirale  (Brussels)  by  Jules  Ingenbleek,  who  thinks  that  no 
United  States  President  is  likely  to  aspire  to  dictatorship.  "A 
monarchy  is  founded  upon  honor,  a  republic  on  virtue."  The 
idea  of  an  imperial  dictator  is  alike  foreign  to  the  political  ideals 
of  the  country  and  to  the  aspirations  of  the  several  chief  magis- 
trates.    Mr.  Ingenbleek  puts  it  in  this  way  : 

"Can  we  say  that  imperialism  is  on  the  eve  of  creating  a  sort  of 
dictatorship  for  the  benefit  of  the  Presidency  ?  We  should  not 
like  to  go  so  far  as  that,  bearing  in  mind  the  many  strong  barriers 
which  in  the  United  States  block  the  way  against  a  despotic  gov- 
ernment. The  diversity  of  races  is  at  variance  with  the  idea  of 
an  extreme  chauvinism,  the  still  emphatic  autonomy  of  the  several 
States  which  have  constitutions  and  governments  of  their  own. 
and  the  proportionately  weak  authority  of  the  Federal  center; 
the  very  limited  duration  which  both  law  and  political  custom 
allot  to  the  Presidential  term  ;  the  boundless  extent  of  the  Ameri- 
can territory  on  the  one  hand  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  military 
forces  to  compel  a  reaction  on  the  other,  all  tend  to  the  same  end. 
Add  to  this  the  innate  spirit  of  absolute  liberty  and  the  immemorial 
love  of  self-government  which  characterize  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
These  are,  indeed,  most  powerful  guaranties  against  autocracy." 

The  American  style  of  dictatorship  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
career  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  this  writer  says,  but  such  a  dictatorship 
is  limited  in  time  as  well  as  in  other  ways.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  can  secure  the  domination 
of  his  own  policies  by  vigorously  exercising  his  special  preroga- 
tives, on  the  condition,  however,  that  he  does  not  stay  too  long  in 
the  White  House,  and  especially  refrains  from  violating  the  rights 
or  wantonly  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  Congress. 

"A  feeling  of  significant  weariness  had  taken  possession  of  the 
Republican  party  at  the  close  of  Air.  Roosevelt's  Presidency. 
Some  of  them  were  tired  of  eternal  subjection  to  the  will  of  one 


and  the  same  leader,  others  were  filled  with  alarm  at  'his  "rowing 
influence." 

but  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  had  no  spirit  of  a  dictator  in  him. 
Preceding  Presidents  from  Washington  downward  had  accepted  a 
second  term.  Mr.  Roosevelt  declined  it  and  was  content  to  depute 
.mother  to  carry  out  his  ideas.      Mr.  Igenbleek  observes  : 

"Roosevelt  merely  completed  the  term  which  McKinley  began  : 
altho  he  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  for  eight  years  he  only 
once  passed  through  the  baptism  of  election.  In  spite  of  this  fact, 
as  he  felt  the  pulse  of  the  people,  he  did  not  think  it  wise  to  allow 
lrmself  to  be  nominated  a  second  time.  He  was  contented  to  im- 
pose upon  the  convention  the  candidate  of  his  own  choice." 

If  Roosevelt  was  not  destined  to  be  dictator  no  one  will  ever 
attempt  it,  for  "it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  in  the  exercise  of 
Presidential  power  Roosevelt  reached  a  limit  which  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  overstep." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


THE  UNHEALED  WOUNDS  OF  RUSSIA 

^HE  condition  of  Russia  has  been  very  little  ameliorated  by 
*  the  concessions  of  the  Czar  and  the  legislation  of  the 
Douma,  but  the  Russians  are  suffering  in  almost  complete  silence, 
says  one  who  is  an  exile  for  championing  their  cause.  Their 
spirit  has  been  broken  by  the  Caesarian  terrorism  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  knout,  the  gallows,  and  the  jail  have  done  their 
work.  At  this  very  moment  a  Russian  has  broken  silence  to  de- 
clare the  truth  in  the  strongest  and  saddest  words.  Russia  socially 
and  politically  is  to-day  writhing  in  the  most  terrible  anguish, 
writes  Prince  Kropotkin  in  his  recent  work,  "The  Terror  in  Rus- 
sia," published  in  London.  As  a  political  exile,  and  formerly  a 
prisoner  in  Russia,  he  thinks  it  "a  public  duty  "  to  make  "a  state- 
ment of  present  conditions  "  and  utter  "a  solemn  appeal  to  all 
lovers  of  liberty  and  progress."  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that, 
altho  fewer  cases  of  official  oppression  are  described  in  the  general 


NEAT    WORK    OF    THE    LITTLE    FATHER. 

The  only  way  he  can  keep  his  balance. 

— Sueddeiitscher  Postil         Munich) 

European  press,  that  the  Russian  people  are  happier  than  they 
were  before  they  enjoyed  representative  government.  The  Czar's 
manifesto  has  proved  a  deceptive  farce.    Prince  Kropotkin  tellsus  : 

"  After  it  had  been  solemnly  declared  that  the  political  life  of 
the  country  was  to  be  reconstructed  on  new  principles,  and  that, 
to  use  the  very  words  of  the  Czar*s  manifest    .  'the  population  is 
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to  be  given  the  inviolable  foundation  of  civil  rights,  based  on  the 
actual  inviolability  oi  the  person,  and  freedom  of  belief,  of  speech. 
oi  organization,  and  meetings'— after  that  declaration  had  been 
solemnly  promulgated,  those  who  tried  to  realize  these  principles 
have  been  treated  as  rebels,  guilty  of  high  treason. 

"  Not  only  are  the  representatives  of  the  advanced  parties  prose- 
cuted for  all  they  said  and  did  during  the  years  1906-7,  but  even 
the  most  moderate  party,  the  Octoberists,  who  take  their  standpoint 
on  the  letter  of  the  October  manifesto,  are  treated  by  the  officials, 
high  and  low,  of  Mr.  Stolypine's  government  as  preaching  treason- 
able doctrines." 

The  spirit  of  hatred  rages  in  the  Russian  villages  and  cities 
and  oppression  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  employers  and  govern- 
ment officials  are  driving  the  people  to  despair.  Prince  Kropotkin, 
who  is  a  learned  man  and  knows  the  value  of  words,  speaks  in  the 
following  strong  language,  supporting  his  assertions  by  citing 
authentic  documents.  From  his  painful  and  realistic  pages  we 
quote  as  follows  : 

"  If  t'ne  present  conditions  had  to  be  described  in  a  few  words, 

it  might  be  said  that,  while  the  agricultural  population  and  the 
workmen  in  the  towns  have  been  raised  to  a  certain  conception  of 
individual  self-respect,  and  while  aspirations  toward  a  more  human 
treatment  and  increased  liberty  have  spread  far  and  wide  over  the 
country,  we  find,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  bureaucracy,  high 
and  low,  and  among  its  inferior  agents  in  the  villages,  a  real  spirit 
of  hatred  and  cruel  revenge  against  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
love  for  freedom,  the  result  being  that  the  relations  between  the 


population  and  the  ruling  classes  have  become  extremely  strained 
all  over  Russia.  At  the  same  time,  large  numbers  are  being 
driven  to  despair  by  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  lower  agents  of  the 
Government  in  the  villages  and  in  the  small  provincial  towns." 

There  are  thousands  of  working-people  out  of  employment  and 
under  suspicion  or  condemnation  as  rebels.  Their  idleness  and 
despair  aggravate  the  already  sad  state  of  the  country.     As  he 

puts  it  : 

"  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  at  least  something  like  760.- 
000  peasants  and  workingmen  in  European  Russia  alone  who  have 
been  thrown  out  of  their  regular  mode  of  life  during  the  last  two 
years  in  consequence  of  repression  after  strikes  and  the  like,  and 
who  at  the  present  time  are  mere  outlaws  wandering  from  one  city 
to  another,  compelled  to  conceal  themselves  under  false  names, 
and  without  any  possibility  of  returning  to  their  native  places  and 
to  their  previous  occupations.  There  are  nearly  three-quarters  of 
.1  million  persons  whom  only  a  general  amnesty  would  permit  to 
return  to  regular  life  and  regular  earnings." 


ENGLAND'S    NEW   NATIONAL  ANTHEM. 

"  God  save  the  channel !  " 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 

WHAT    D ARILS    GREEN    HAD    IN    MIND 


A    MILITARY    REVIEW    IN    IQII. 

— Pasquino  (Turin  1. 
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A  SOCIALIST   PREMIER  IN   FRANCE 

MR.  ARISTIDE  BRIAND,  who  has  been  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Clemenceau  as  Prime  Minister  of  France,  is  pro- 
fessedly a  Socialist,  and  is  mainly  responsible  by  his  writings  and 
by  his  speeches  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  Senate  for 
the  Separation  of  Church  and  State  and  the  spoliation  of  dioceses 
and  religious  congregations.       His  boast  was  that  he  had  "driven 

Jesus  Christ  out  of  France." 
Clemenceau  was  not  an 
avowed  Socialist,  altho  he 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  La- 
bor party,  so  that  Briand  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  Socialist  premier  of  the 
Third  Republic  and  the  only 
one  in  Europe.  Now  that  he 
has  gained  power,  however, 
many  of  his  fellow  Socialists 
repudiate  him.  Mr.  Jaures. 
editor  of  the  Humanild,  for 
example,  who  at  first  hailed 
his  promotion  with  delight, 
experienced  a  chill  when 
Briand  chose  a  cabinet  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Clemenceau 
policies,  and  actually  put  a 
general,  instead  of  an  antimil- 
itarist,  at  the  head  of  the  War 
Office.  Some  of  the  Paris 
papers  hint  that  Jaures  is  dis- 
gruntled because  lie  expected 

SIALISM'S    HIGH-WATER   MARK.  ^     pQst      f()r    himself.         Qe- 

Aristide  Briand,  Premier  of  France.  ,      ,  .     ,  . 

menceau  once  remarked  in  his 

sweetest  manner  in  the  course  of  a  debate  with  Jaures  :  "  I  hope  I 
may  not  make  an  unfair  use  of  the  advantage  I  hold  over  Mr. 
Jaures  by  my  possession  of  common  sense."  The  feelings  of 
the  Socialist  editor  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  when  he  sees 
Briand  practically  continuing  the  Clemenceau  regime.  Jaures 
voices  the  dissatisfaction  with  which  the  Socialists  in  general 
regard  the  personnel  of  the  new  cabinet.  This  personnel,  we 
are  told,  fully  justifies  the  remark  attributed  in  the  press  to 
the  retiring  Premier:  "This  is  not  the  downfall  of  a  cabinet 
but  only  of  a  single  minister — myself." 

The  Aurore  (Paris),  Republican,  hopes  that  the  new  ministry, 
altho  headed  by  a  Socialist,  will  take  steps  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  "this  republican  country"  and  not  be  carried  away  "by  the 
dreams  of  certain  revolutionaries."  But  who  will  refuse  the  name 
of  "an  undoubted  republican  "  to  the  "author  of  the  Law  of  Sepa- 
ration," asks  the  Lantirne  (Paris).  "  A  posthumous  dictatorship  " 
is  feared  by  the  Rappel  (Paris),  if  Mr.  Briand  is  expected  to 
dance  to  Mr.  Clemenceau's  music,  while  other  papers,  like  the 
Action,  welcome  such  a  prospect.  The  Soleil  (Paris),  a  Clerical 
organ,  naturally  speaks  contemptuously  of  Mr.  Briand's  cabinet, 
which  will,  it  declares,  be  merely 

"an  electoral  agency  to  choose  candidates  for  Parliament, 
juggle  the  elections,  and  secure  supporters  in  the  Chamber  and 
Senate.  It  will  not  fail  of  partizans  so  long  as  it  can  secure  them 
seats.  Provided  it  knows  how  to  rouse  and  keep  up  the  hopes  of 
the  people,  and  the  expectations  of  the  candidates,  it  may  live  for 
next  year,  if  it  does  not  drop  dead  to-morrow." 

The  German  papers  are  generally  rejoiced  at  the  fall  of  Mr. 
Clemenceau,  whose  foreign  policy  in  Morocco  did  not  altogether 
please  them.  The  Berliner  Tageblatt  hopes  that  Mr.  Briand  will 
be  less  exacting  in  dealing  with  foreign  affairs  than  his  predeces- 
sor was.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  thinks  that  France  is  a 
warning:  to   other  countries  and   hints  that  the  Government  has 


fallen  out  of    the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  by  substituting  "the 
Socialist  Briand"  for  "the  individualist  Clemenceau." 

Mr.  Briand  has  made  his  Socialism  a  mere  cloak  to  his  ambition, 
and  is  not  sincere,  declares  the  Socialist  Vorwaerts  (Berlin).  To 
quote  the  words  of  this  organ  : 

"The  fall  of  Clemenceau  means  merely  the  superseding  of  an 
individual.  The  system  which  promotes  social  reactionary  views 
under  the  cloak  of  radicalism  still  stands  its  ground.  And  of  this 
system  Aristide  Briand  is  the  pliant  tool.  It  was  this  system  that 
raised  him  from  an  anarchistic  advocate  of  the  general  strike  to  a 
place  in  the  ministry." — Translations  maae  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


GERMAN   OPINION  OF  THE  FRENCH 

NAVY 

T  T  IGH  hopes  are  roused  in  France  by  Mr.  Briand's  choice  of 
*  -*•  Admiral  Boue  de  Lapeyrere  as  Minister  of  Marine.  The 
decline  of  the  French  Navy  has  been  synchronous  with  the  incum- 
bency of  civilian  heads  of  the  Admiralty,  and  one  of  the  main 
tasks  of  Mr.  Briand  will  be  the  resuscitation  of  his  country's  repu- 
tation as  a  naval  power.  According  to  the  European  press  the 
new  Minister  of  Marine  is  eminently  fit  for  his  office  and  in  the 
London  Standard  we  read  of  Admiral  Boue  de  Lapeyrere's  ap- 
pointment : 

"This  is  a  reversion  to  the  earlier  practise  of  the  Third  Repub- 
lic, when  the  Army  and  the  Navy  were  usually  ruled  by  ministers 
who  were  soldiers  or  sailors;  and  it  may  be  deemed  a  tacit  con- 
demnation of  the  political  amateurs  who  have  made  such  disastrous 
experiments  with  jthe  French  defensive  services.  .  .  .  No  better 
man  could  be  chosen  to  superintend  that  complete  reform  and  re- 
organization of  the  French  fleet  which  is  the  most  serious  task 
before  the  Briand  Cabinet." 

German  critics  are  not  slow  in  recognizing  the  importance  of 
this  serious  task  and  of  pointing  out  how  sorely  the  French  fleet 
needs  reorganizing,  refitting,  and  general  overhauling.  Among 
these  critics  a  very  prominent  military  man,  Count  von  Reventlow, 
has  written  an  article  in  the  Taegliche  Rundschau  (Berlin)  in 
which  he  lays  the  blame  on  the  civilian  ministers  who  preceded 
the  newly  appointed  incumbent.  The  German  writer  especially 
stigmatizes  Mr.  Pelletan,  who  was  Minister  of  Marine  in  the 
Combes  Cabinet,  1902-5.     He  proceeds  : 

"  A  long  time  must  elapse  before  the  French  fleet  can  recover  its 
former  high  rank  as  an  instrument  of  war.  This  is  bound  to  be 
the  case,  however  competent  may  be  the  persons  who  are  appointed 
to  preside  over  the  Ministry  of  Marine.  So  long  as  a  radical  or 
Socialist  cabinet  is  allowed  to  govern  the  destinies  of  France,  it 
will  be  almost  impossible  to  repair  the  abuses  and  deficiencies 
which  seem  to  prevail  at  the  very  heart  of  the  French  Navy." 

It  will  be  difficult  for  France  even  to  build  ships,  so  low  has  the 
condition  of  her  dock-yards  and  foundries  fallen.  To  quote  this 
critic's  words  further : 

"  The  question  is  not  only  how  France  can  now  build  new  ves- 
sels. Some  exceptions  of  course  must  be  made  in  expressing  a 
verdict  of  despair  over  the  naval  industries  of  the  country.  But 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  art  of  constructing  modern  ships  is  no 
longer  of  a  high  standard  in  France.  For  the  past  twenty  years 
the  results  of  manufacture  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  ship- 
building have  been  growing  less  and  less  satisfactory." 

The  want  of  discipline  and  the  disorganization  which  reign  in 
the  French  Navy  make  the  crisis  still  more  serious,  we  are  told 
in  the  following  words  : 

"The  sources  of  military  success  and  power  in  a  country  lie  in 
the  discipline,  the  order,  and  the  predominance  of  the  military 
element  in  all  the  business  which  concerns  the  Army  and  Navy. 
All  these  qualities,  in  fact  if  not  in  principle,  are  contradictory  to 
a  socialistic  or  democratic  regime.  How  will  France  succeed  in 
accomplishing  the  task  which  is  set  before  her  ?  We  do  not  know. 
From  every  point  of  view  the  difficulties  are  enormous." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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ADULTERATED   DRUGS 

THE  alarming  scale  on  which  drugs  are  still  adulterated,  in 
spite  of  the  Pure  Food  Act,  is  strikingly  brought  out  in  a 
paper  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Rushy,  of  the  United  States  I'.ureau  of  Chem- 
istry, read  recently  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pharma- 
ceutical Association.  According  to  his  paper,  as  abstracted  in 
Tkt  Dietetic  and  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York,  August),  drugs 
rejected  and  deported  from  New  York  are  again  shipped  to  this 
country,  consigned  to  some  other  port,  and  admitted.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  such  rejected  drugs  have  been  encountered  in 
commerce,  and  Dr.  Rushy  assures  us  that  importers,  millers, 
manufacturers,  and  wholesalers  are  wilfully  engaged  in  this  busi- 
ness of  handling  inferior  goods.  He  says,  to  quote  the  magazine 
just  named  : 

"It  has  been  found  impossible  to  stop  all  of  these  shipments, 
even  in  the  important  port  of  New  York,  as  competent  examiners 
can  not  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  the  necessary  care- 
ful examination  of  all  shipments.  These  goods  are  declared  for 
other  uses  than  medicine,  and  find  their  way  into  unscrupulous 
hands  to  be  used  as  adulterants;  they  having  been  imported  for 
that  special  purpo>e.  As  an  illustration,  one  shipment  oi  live  tons 
of  ground  olive-pits  was  offered  for  import  which  the  consignee. 
a  dealer  in  drugs,  declared  were  to  be  used  as  a  filler  for  chicken 
food.  Within  a  few  months,  samples  of  nine  powdered  drugs,  of 
this  firm's  manufacture,  were  purchased  and  examined,  in  five  of 
which  the  ground  olive-pits  were  found.  The  importation  could 
not  be  refused,  as  it  was  correctly  declared,  but  a  suspicion  that 
the  declaration  was  false  led  the  inspector  to  investigate  with  the 
above  results.  This  is  but  one  case  detected  ;  hundreds,  unques- 
tionably, went  through  ;  the  stuff  was  distributed  throughout  the 
country  undetected  and  numbers  of  cases  of  illness  doubtless  did 
not  respond  to  the  remedy  given,  death  possibly  ensuing  as  a  re- 
sult of  impure  medicines  given  when  recovery  might  have  followed 
if  proper  and  pure  agents  had  been  given.  All  the  time  the 
physician  is  wondering  why  drugs  of  vegetable  origin  vary  so  in 
potency  in  different  cases." 

In  drugs  offered  for  import,  Dr.  Rusby  found  henbane  leaves 
that  contained  28  per  cent.,  by  weight,  of  sand.  Anise  contained 
25  percent,  of  sand  ;  cumin  fruit  25  per  cent,  of  stems  and  chaff; 
belladonna  leaves  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of  medicinally  useless 
stems  and  fruit.  Five  spurious  shipments  of  matico  were  found 
to  four  genuine  within  a  year,  while  five  shipments  of  spurious 
coto  were  offered  and  rejected,  and  not  a  particle  of  the  genuine 
of  this  rare  and  valuable  drug  went  into  the  market.  To  quote 
further : 

"Henbane  was  found  in  stramonium  and  stramonium  in  hen- 
bane; winter  savory  was  offered  as  thyme,  Japanese  aconite  was 
offered  as  aconite,  a  very  different  article  indeed;  the  worthless 
strophanthus  hispidus  continues  to  arrive 'as  strophanthus  and  is 
distributed  throughout  the  country  to  jeopardize  and  doubtless 
cause  loss  of  life.  The  same  is  true  of  spurious  jaborandi ;  an  un- 
known rhizome  for  arnica  root;  the  worthless  maracaibo  for  cin- 
chona bark  ;  nearly  all  shipments  of  belladonna  root  contained 
poke  root  in  amounts  ranging  from  15  to  42  per  cent.,  some  scopola 
root.  Benzoin  contained  chopped  bark  and  sand  to  the  amount  of 
40  to  50  per  cent,  in  weight,  one  lot  being  entirely  spurious.  The 
same  was  found  with  balsam  of  Peru.  White  calendula  was  found 
heavily  coated  with  mineral  matter  colored  to  imitate  saffron. 
Lycopodium  was  heavily  adulterated  with  potato  starch.  Senna 
leaves  full  of  seeds,  sand,  pieces  of  wood,  and  other  impurities. 
Arnica  flowers,  mostly  inula;  cannabis  indica  grown  in  Africa; 
hyoscyamus  muticus  as  henbane — this  is  collected  in  Egypt  at  a 
cost  per  ton  less  than  one  hundred  pounds  of  henbane.  .  .  .  In- 
ferior lavender  leaves  were  dyed  a  beautiful  blue.  Spurious 
buchu  is  very  common.  Cut  dandelion  root  was  found  to  consist 
of  chicory  and  small  stones.  Nux  vomica  consisted  largely  of 
small,  worthless  seeds  rolled  in  clay,  mixt  with  the  pulp  of  nux- 
vomica  fruit. 

"Of  powdered  drugs  anise  contained  25  per  cent,  of  sand  ;  bel- 


ladonna and  poke  root,  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  olive-pits ;  digitalis, 
stramonium;  gentian,  ground  olive-pits;  tumeric,  wheat  starch ; 
ipecac,  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  ground  olive-pits ;  euphorbium  and 
gamboge.  25  per  cent,  of  corn  starch;  same  with  sag;  conium, 
asafetida,  and  santonica,  heavily  adulterated  with  exhausted  birch 
bwk.  This  is  a  formidable  list  and  shows  the  state  to  which  the 
sophistication  of  our  drugs  has  arrived." 

Dr.  Rusby  charges  importers,  grinders,  and  manufacturers  with 
equal  guilt  in  this  matter,  and  largely  blames  the  ignorance  and 
shiftlessness  of  the  ordinary  retail  druggist,  whom  he  regards  as  in- 
competent to  judge  of  the  genuineness  of  crude  drugs,  much  less 
that  of  powdered  ones.  He  purchases  his  powders,  extracts,  and 
tinctures  as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  is  often  merely  a  shopkeeper 
selling  goods  of  which  he  knows  nothing.     We  read  further  : 

"The  pharmacopoeia  which  should  be  his  guide  does  not  always 
show  him  how  to  determine  accurately  the  genuine  from  the  adul- 
terated. Ignorance  and  carelessness  seem  to  prevail  among  a 
large  proportion  of  dealers  and  handlers  of  medicine;  members 
of  State  boards  are  more  often  than  not  incompetent,  being  more 
engrossed  in  politics  than  in  science,  while  the  State  inspectors 
are  usually  incompetent.  It  is  a  bad  mess,  and  yet  the  retail 
druggists  are  making  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  physicians  to 
prescribe  these  often  more  than  useless  remedies,  or  substitutes. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  production  of  vegetable  drugs  by  agricul- 
tural methods,  with  the  same  intelligent  understanding  and  care 
as  the  scientific  farmer  grows  his  grains,  would  do  away  with  much 
that  we  now  have  to  submit  to.  A  careful  selection  of  seeds, 
proper  cultivation  and  preserving  of  the  agents  grown  would  in 
time  insure  better  drugs.  Then  the  retail  druggist  should  be 
thoroughly  equipped  in  identification,  preparation,  and  care  of  his 
remedies,  give  less  time  to  soda-water,  nostrums,  either  of  his  own 
or  other  manufacture,  cigars,  and  sundries.  The  curriculum  for 
study  should  include  four  years  and  carry  as  a  prerequisite  a  bet- 
ter educational  equipment  than  now,  and  the  same  should  include 
all  who  handle  drugs,  the  inspector,  importer,  dealer,  manufac- 
turer. A  long-suffering  humanity  demands  these  reforms,  and  is 
entitled  to  them." 


WHERE  TO  BUILD— The  Scriptural  illustration  about  building 
one's  house  on  a  rock  is  as  apt  to-day  as  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago,  says  The  American  Carpenter  and  Builder  (Chicago,  July). 
And  yet,  the  writer  tells  us,  one  of  the  very  things  that  modern 
builders  bid  us  avoid  in  selecting  a  site  is  rock.     He  goes  on  to  say.: 

"That  is  principally  because  of  the  great  cost  of  excavating  a 
cellar  in  rocky  soil.  Another  objection  to  rocky  soil  is  that  water 
will  not  soak  through  rock,  and  so  runs  down  it.  Some  of  this 
water  would  be  almost  certain  to  seep  through  the  cellar  walls, 
thus  making  the  cellar  damp,  or  it  might  undermine  the  founda- 
tions. Again  rock  often  contains  springs.  If  a  spring  were  opened 
during  blasting  it  would  mean  either  that  the  water  would  have  to 
flow  through  the  cellar  or  be  deflected — a  costly  operation.  A 
house  built  upon  a  rock  also  vibrates  during  thunder-storms. 

"Clay  is  perhaps  more  to  be  avoided  than  rock.  Clay  collects 
water  and  spreads  under  pressure.  It  expands  in  wet  or  frosty 
weather  and  contracts  in  summer.  Frozen  clay  clings  to  brick  or 
stone  and  often  causes  dislocation  of  cellar  walls  and  piers.  Also 
it  is  impervious  to  water.  Thus  an  underground  layer  of  clay  will 
prevent  the  proper  drainage  of  rain-water  and  leave  the  soil  foul 
and  sodden.     Finally,  it  is  extremely  costly  to  excavate. 

"Undesirable  for  building  purposes  also  are  made  land,  sand, 
and  silt.     Made  land  is  not  always  stable. 

"  Gravel  is  the  ideal  soil  for  building  purposes.  It  is  porous  and 
drains  perfectly.  At  the  same  time  it  is  sufficiently  stable  to  sup- 
port foundations.  A  gravelly  elevation  is  the  ideal  building  site. 
Depressions  or  levels  between  rocks  are  likely  to  retain  water, 
even  tho  the  depression  is  slight  and  the  elevations  distant.  The 
ground  water  thus  retained  stands  at  a  level.  Small  gravelly  ele- 
vations form  islands,  as  it  were,  in  a  subterranean  lake,  and  upon 
them  houses  may  be  built  with  perfect  safety.  The  cellar  floor 
will  be  above  the  ground-water  level  and  no  rain-water  will  drain 
into  the  cellar." 
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HOW   ELECTRIC   TRAINS  START 
SMOOTHLY 

T)ASSEi\  GERS  need  no  assurance  that  it  is  desirable  to  start 
-*-  trains  smoothly — they  have  been  jerked  about  too  often  by 
ignorant  or  careless  motormen.  But  electric  railway  companies 
are  actuated  not  so  much  by  care  for  their  passengers'  comfort  as 

by  desire  to  save  themselves  money  ; 
and  they  have  found  that  jerky  starl- 
ing, especially  where  cars  are  run  in 
trains,  means  waste  of  power  and 
deterioration  of  apparatus  due  to 
heavy  rushes  of  current,  so  that  step.s 
must  be  taken  to  insure  economy  and 
smoothness.  Says  Albert  Walton, 
writing  on  this  subject  in  Popular 
Electricity  (Chicago,  August)  : 

"It  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
starting  a  single  car  from  the  motors 
mounted  on  that  car.  Trains  of  six 
or  seven  or  more  cars  are  run  as  a 
unit  in  each  train  and  no  one  car  has 
power  enough  to  start  the  whole  train 
quickly  enough  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  modern  rapid  transit.  So 
in  a  train  of  seven  cars  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  at  least  four  of  the  cars 
equipped  with  motors.  Nut  only 
would  it  be  expensive  to  have  a 
motorman  on  each  of  these  cars,  but  even  should  this  be  done, 
the  troubles  of  the  single  car  would  be  multiplied  by  four.  They 
would  not  start  together  and  one  set  of  motors  would  for  an  instant 
be  trying  to  do  the  work  of  four  and  then,  perhaps,  all  would  get  in 
at  once  and  the  train  would  give  a  lurch  that  would  take  the  strap- 
hangers off  their  feet  like  a  row  of  dominoes.  Power  would  be 
wasted  and  machinery  injured." 

That  all  the  cars  of  a  train  may  start  at  the  same  time  and  as 
rapidly  as  possible  without  discomfort  or  damage,  the  whole 
operation,  we  are  told,  is  made  automatic.  The  motorman  in  his 
cab  in  the  fiont  car  moves  a  handle  on  a  cylinder  and  instantly, 
in  all  the  cars,  switches,  worked  by  air  pressure,  are  connected  so 
that  all  the  motors  start  together.  Without  further  action  by  the 
motorman  these  switches  are  then  closed  step  by  step  so  that  the 
cars  gain  more  and  more  speed  until  they  have 
attained  about  half  their  best  rate.  To  quote 
further : 

"Then,  if  it  is  desired  to  increase  this  speed, 
the  motorman  is  called  upon  to  make  a  second 
motion  and  throw  the  handle  to  the  second 
notch.  Smoothly  all  the  cars  throw  on  their 
additional  power  in  gradual  increments  till  full 
speed  is  reached.  The  rate  at  which  the  speed 
increases  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  motorman 
to  control.  It  is  fixtatthe  shops  so  that  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  start  the  mechanism  working  and 
let  the  comprest  air  and  the  magnets  take  care 
of  the  rest. 

"  For  example,  the  valves  can  be  set  so  a  six- 
car  train  will  come  from  rest  to  half  speed  in 
ten  seconds,  and  it  will  do  this  every  lime, 
regardless  of  the  man  in  the  cab.  All  the  mo- 
tors do  their  proportional  share  of  the  work 
and  the  valves  are  so  arranged  that  the  air  is 
not  permitted  to  close  a  switch  to  give  more 
power  to  the  motors,  till  the  train  has  increased 
its  speed  enough  so  the  throwing  in  of  additional  power  wi 
cause  a  jump  in  speed. 

"In  these  automatic  systems  the  motorman  does  not  work  at  all 
with  the  current  that  runs  the  motors.  He  simply  turns  on  and 
off  a  current  that  comes  from  a  small  storage  battery  on  the  train. 
Tins  current  operates  small  magnets  which  open  valves  admitting 
comprest  air  from  the  air-brake  pipes  into  small  cylinders.     By 


this  comprest  air  the  switches  which  handle  the  main  current  from 
the  third  rail  or  trolley  wire  to  the  motors  are  opened  and  closed 
in  regular  order.  They  are  so  interlocked  that  it  is  impossible  to 
throw  the  wrong  one  first  or  to  throw  them  in  anything  but  the 
right  order  and  at  the  right  time  to  give  the  predetermined  speed. 
"Furthermore,  in  the  latest  systems,  if  the  motorman  should 
take  his  hand  off  the  little  handle  in  thecal)  the  train  would  be 
brought  to  a  stop,  for  it  is  necessary  to  actually  hold  it  in  place  to 
keep  the  current  on,  a  spring  tending  to  throw  it  back  to  the  stop- 
ping position  at  all  times.  This  arrangement  is  provided  so  that 
if  a  motorman  should  faint  or  fall  asleep,  due  to  overstrain,  the 
cars  would  stop  of  themselves  and  no  damage  result.  If  anything 
should  happen  to  the  air-brake  system  so  the  pressure  should  be- 
come reduced,  this,  too,  would  stop  the  train,  for  the  switches  are 
also  held  in  place  against  springs  which  will  open  them  if  the  air 
pressure  is  removed.  In  fact,  when  the  motorman  wishes  to  stop 
his  train,  all  he  does  is  to  move  the  lever  back  to  the  stopping- 
position  which  cuts  off  the  air  pressure  and  allows  these  springs 
to  open  the  switches  and  cut  the  current  off  the  motors." 

This  system,  we  are  told,  has  been  used  on  electric  elevated 
roads  for  years  and  is  now  employed  on  electrified  steam  roads. 
It  is  especially  useful  when  two  electric  locomotives  are  used  to- 
gether.    Says  the  writer : 

"  If  one  locomotive  is  not  heavy  enough  to  do  the  work  another 
is  added  in  front  of  it,  the  motorman  gets  into  the  front  cab  and 
the  two  machines  then  act  as  one  with  twice  the  power  yet  still 
under  the  hand  of  the  one  man.  If  two  are  not  powerful  enough 
more  can  be  added  as  desired  and  yet  one  engineer  runs  the  group 
with  the  same  motions  and  the  same  ease  as  he  would  with  one 
single  machine." 


LONDON'S  CLOSE  CALL— The  world's  greatest  city  had  a 
narrow  escape  about  a  year  ago,  as  we  are  now  informed  for  the 
first  time  through  the  annual  report  of  the  health  service  of  the 
port  of  London.  In  August,  1908,  there  were  discovered,  says  La 
Nature  (Paris,  July  17),  beneath  the  western  India  Docks,  several 
dead  rats,  which  proved,  on  bacteriological  examination,  to  be  in- 
fected with  bubonic  plague.     We  read: 

"Orders  were  given  to  explore  carefully  all  warehouses  and  cel- 
lars on  the  North  Quay.  There  were  found  208  corpses  of  infected 
rats  and  67  living  ones  suffering  from  the  disease.  This  beginning 
of  an  epidemic  was  probably  caused  by  a  rat  from  a  vessel  hailing 
from  a  port  in  India.  The  report  of  the  medical  investigators  de- 
cided the  municipal  authorities  to  buy  apparatus  for  fumigating 


Hy  courtesy  of 


i'opul&r  Electricity,"  Chicago. 

THESE    ELECTRIC    SWITCHES    CLOSE   AUTOMATICALLY,    STEP    BY   STEP. 
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ships  and  killing  the  rats.  The  annual  report  adds  that  during 
1908  the  number  of  rats  killed  in  and  about  the  port  was  14,455. 
On  board  voyaging  ships  19,951  more  were  killed,  and  on  ships 
anchored  in  the  port  or  in  the  Thames,  27.115.  This  makes  a 
total  of  61,521  ;  but  it  is  an  insignificant  fraction  of  London's  rat 
population,  estimated  at  several  millions." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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ELECTRICITY  IN  THE  WHITE   HOUSE 

nP'HE  White  House  electric  plant,  which  was  much  enlarged  in 
•I  the  course  of  the  improvements  made  during  the  Roosevelt 
Administration,  is  now,  «>■  are  told  by  a  writer  in  Popular 
Electricity  (Chicago,  August),  in  many  respects  the  most  elab- 
orate to  be  found  in  any  residence  in  America.  Electricity  is  the 
only  illuminaut  employed,  and  there  are  in  the  Presidential  man- 
sion and  the  office-building  adjoining,  a  total  of  i.Soo  incandescent 
lamps  as  well  as  arc  lights,  particularly  for  lighting  the  grounds 
and  drives  and  the  exterior  of  the  mansion  so  that  no  person  may 
approach  at  night  without  being  seen  by  the  officers  on  guard. 
-  the  writer : 

"  A  considerable  portion  ol  the  electric  li.ui  ts  at  the  White  House 
are  in  use  during  every  hour  of  dusk  or  darkness,  week-days  and 
Sundays,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  so  that  it  can  be 
appreciated  that  merely  the  maintenance  of  this  lighting-system. 
the  renewing  of  lamps,  etc.,  is  a  considerable  chore 

"Electricity  is  [also]  employed  to  operate  an  automatic  elevator 
and  dumb-waiters;  supplies  the  energy  for  a  vacuum  cleaner  for 
carpets,  curtains,  etc.  ;  drives  upward  of   two  hundred   house  fans 
and  a  number  of  exhaust  fans  for 
ventilating   purposes;    provides   a 
private  telephone  system  with  sta- 
tions in   all  parts  of    the   mansion 
and    grounds;    and,    finally,    decs 
much  of  the  cooking  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  ironing  in  the  laundry. 

"  The  power  plant  which  supplies 
the  electricity  lor  the  White  House 
is  not  located  in  the  mansion  but 
in  the  sub-basement  of  the  State, 
War,  and  Na\y  Department  Build- 
ing directly  across  the  street.  The 
machinery  was  thus  placed  because 
it  was  not  desirable  to  have  the 
dirt  and  noise  incident  to  a  power 
plant  at  the  White  House  and  also 
from  considerations  of  the  danger 
from  fire.  The  power  plant  has  a 
200  horse-power  engine  and  two 
Curtis  turbines  of  75  and  150  kilo- 
watts capacity,  respectively.  The 
White  House  receives  a  220-volt 
direct  current  for  power  and  a  1 10- 

volt  direct  current  for  lighting.  There  is  a  lighting  circuit  at  the 
White  House  stables,  located  nearly  a  square  from  the  mansion, 
and  facilities  have  lately  been  installed  for  the  charging  of  Mrs. 
Taft's  new  electric  automobile. 

"As  the  White  House  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  electricity 
as  an  illuminant  (the  mansion  not  being  supplied  with  gas),  it  is 
of  supreme  importance  that  dependable  current  be  available  every 
minute  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  The  equipment  in  the  dynamo- 
room  presents  three  sources  of  electrical  energy;  any  one  of  which 
is  all-sufficient  for  White  House  needs  and  in  the  unheard-of  event 
that  all  three  installations  should  be  simultaneously  out  of  com- 
mission or  unable  to  carry  the  load  from  any  cause  the  White 
House  may  be  immediately  thrown  on  to  an  emergency  street  ser- 
vice supplied  by  the  leading  commercial  company  at  the  National 
Capital." 

The  President's  house,  we  are  told,  has  an  electrician  who  de- 
votes himself  exclusively  to  its  service,  and  he  is  constantly  kept 
busy.  He  does  not  need  to  concern  himself  with  matters  at  the 
power  plant,  where  six  electricians  are  on  duty  two  at  a  time ;  but 
the  mere  maintenance  of  the  White  House  equipment  is  a  heavy 
responsibility.  All  repairs  of  any  magnitude  must  be  made  in 
summer,  when  the  President's  family  are  not  occupying  the  house. 
To  quote  again  : 

"  One  of  the  chief  duties  of  the  White  House  electrician  is  found 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  special  lighting  effects  for  social  func- 
tions at  the  Presidential  home.  Sometimes  very  elaborate  table 
designs  involving  the  use  of  numbers  of  miniature  lights  are  re- 
quired for  the  state  dinners  or  banquets  at  the  mansion.     The 


electrician  is  always  on  dutj  until  late  at  night  when  there  is  a 
social  entertainment  in  progress,  and  often  it  is  necessary  or  at 
least  desirable  that  all  the  wiring  and  paraphernalia  for  a  special 
electrical  display  shall  be  removed  ere  the  mansion  is  opened  to 
the  public  in  the  morning.  The  great  ornamental  chandeliers 
which  ate  among  the  most  conspicuous  features  of  the  state  parlors 
at  the  White  House — the  East.  Green,  Blue,  and  Red  rooms,  re- 
quire much  attention.  Some  of  these  chandeliers  contain  hun- 
dreds of  electric  lamps,  nestling  among  thousands  of  prisms. 
There  are  stately  electric  standards  in  several  of  the  rooms  and 
simple  but  impressive  electric  lanterns  in  the  vestibule  and  under 
the/Vv/V  cochire,  just  outside  the  north  entrance  to  the  mansion, 
which  is  the  private  entrance  tor  the  White  House  family  and 
their  guests." 


WHY  ARE  WE  SO  LEAN? 

"*  1 1  E  cartoonists  habitually  represent  "  Uncle  Sam  "  as  a  tall, 

*■        lean    person,   whereas  "John    Bull"   is    stout    and    hearty. 

That  this  distinction  has  a  basis  in  fact,  and  that  there  are  more 

lean  Americans  than  fat  ones,  is  the  opinion  of  an  editorial  writer 

in  Good  Health   (Battle  Creek,  August).      Leanness,   he  says,   is 


Popular  Electricity,"  Chi.  ... 

ENTRANCE    TO    THE    WHITE   HOUSE    AT    NIGHT, 


so  much  less  incapacitating  than  obesity  in  its  immediate  effects, 
that  it  has  received  far  less  attention.  This,  he  thinks,  is  unfor- 
tunate, for  a  decided  deficiency  in  weight  is  of  far  greater  moment 
than  a  slight  excess.     He  goes  on  : 

"A  slight  or  even  a  considerable  excess  of  fat  generally  means 
nothing  more  than  that  the  individual  has  been  accustomed  to  eat- 
ing too  much  and  exercising  too  little,  whereas  an  inquiry  into  the 
habits  of  the  man  who  is  too  lean  generally  shows  that  he  is  eating 
as  much  as  he  ought  to  eat  and  that  he  is  not  taking  more  exercise 
than  is  necessary  for  health.  In  fact,  in  by  far  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lean  man  is  exercising  too  little  and 
that  he  is  eating  even  more  than  the  amount  required  to  maintain 
an  individual  of  his  height  at  normal  weight. 

"This  observation  brings  at  once  to  light  the  fact  that  the  im- 
port of  leanness  is  a  matter  of  much  more  serious  import  than 
overfatness.  Chronic  emaciation  is,  in  fact,  in  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  a  positive  indication  of  disease,  and  one  that 
should  receive  prompt  and  thoroughgoing  attention.  The  lean 
man  or  woman  who  says,  'I  can  not  gain  an  ounce  of  flesh,  no 
matter  how  much  I  eat,'  has  good  reason  to  feel  concerned  about 
his  condition.  There  is  evidently  a  serious  defect  in  his  nutritive 
processes 

"Modern  investigations  have  thrown  great  light  upon  this  ques- 
tion. One  of  the  most  important  facts  established  by  modern  in- 
quiry is  the  relation  of  intestinal  bacteria  to  this  common  tho  gen- 
erally ignored  condition  of  defective  nutrition.  Combe  and  others 
have  called  attention  to  the  general  presence  of  emaciation  in  con- 
nection with  intestinal  autointoxication.  They  have  shown  that 
the   development  of  putrefactive  processes  in    the    intestine   and 
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particularly  in  the  colon,  which  Metclinikoff  and  his  school  have  so 
thoroughly  studied  and  to  which  they  attribute  premature  old  age, 
arteriosclerosis,  and  a  long  list  of  ills  through  the  poisons  which 
are  engendered,  produce  derangements  in  the  activity  of  the  liver 
and  in  the  general  metabolic  processes  whereby  tissue-building  is 
interfered  with  and  emaciation  is  the  natural  result." 

Meat,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  is  by  no  means  the  proper  diet 
for  a  thin  person,  as  is  popularly  supposed.  Beefsteak  and  lean 
meat  in  general  are  quite  incapable  of  increasing  fat,  and,  in  fact, 
a  meat  diet  is  the  worst  thing  possible  for  a  lean  person,  since 
flesh  foods  encourage  the  intestinal  putrefactions  to  which  lean- 
ness is  very  commonly  due.     To  quote  further  : 

"  Meat  contains  the  bacteria  which  produce  putrefaction  and  at 
the  same  time  furnishes  the  best  possible  material  for  promoting 
the  growth  of  these  parasitic  organisms.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand, 
a  fruit  and  farinaceous  dietary,  especially  a  dietary  consisting 
chiefly  of  fruits,  nuts,  and  cereals,  with  care  to  include  at  each 
meal  a  certain  amount  of  uncooked  foodstuff  such  as  tomatoes, 
apples,  or  other  fresh  fruit,  simple  salads  prepared  with  lemon- 
juice — not  vinegar,  which  as  everybody  knows  promotes  leanness 
— and  care  to  masticate  the  food  thoroughly,  are  in  the  highest  de- 
gree calculated  to  secure  a  gain  of  flesh. 

"Starch  is  one  of  the  most  easily  digestible  of  all  foodstuffs. 
It  is  quickly  absorbed  and  easily  converted  into  fat.  The  saccha- 
rin juices  of  fruits  are  also  fattening.  These  are  directly  absorbed, 
requiring  no  digestive  action.  The  easily  digestible  fats  of  nuts 
are  also  highly  fattening.  They  are  more  easily  digestible  than 
animal  fats  and  may  be  taken  in  larger  quantity,  being  less  likely 
to  disturb  digestion  and  promote  intestinal  autointoxication,  two 
faults  which  are  highly  characteristic  of  animal  fats. 

"Thus  a  non-flesh  regimen  may  be  looked  upon  as  almost  a  sine 
qua  non  for  the  putting  on  of  flesh  .  .  .  [and]  the  diet  should  be 
made  to  consist  as  largely  as  possible  of  laxative  foodstuffs.  For- 
tunately those  foodstuffs  which  are  most  highly  laxative  are  also 
fattening.  Most  prominent  in  the  list  are  to  be  found  vegetable 
fats,  natural  sugars  and  acids,  especially  such  as  are  found  in  figs, 
prunes,  oranges,  and  other  fresh  fruits.  If  necessary,  other 
natural  means  should  be  employed  to  secure  intestinal   activity." 


NEW  WAYS  OF  SLAUGHTERING  ANIMALS— Among  cer- 
tain wholesale  dealers  in  meat  there  has  been  an  effort  of  late  to 
revise  and  improve  methods  in  use  in  slaughter-houses,  the  desire 
being  to  adopt  more  humane  processes  of  killing  animals  for  food. 
Says  a  writer  in  The  Inventive  Age  (Washington,  July  i) : 

"The  most  up-to-date  system  employed  in  any  country  is  prob- 
ably that  common  in  parts  of  France,  where  they  electrocute  oxen, 
sheep,  etc.  Experiments  have  shown  that  animals  can  be  electro- 
cuted easily  and  without  pain.  A  professor  of  Nantes  discovered 
this  method  during  the  course  of  researches  made  with  a  view  of 
causing  electric  sleep.  The  apparatus  necessary  is  simple  and  in- 
expensive, and  the  electric  current  need  not  be  stronger  than  that 
employed  for  lighting  purposes  of  low  voltage.  The  animal,  when 
subjected  to  this  current,  lapses  into  perfect  insensibility,  the 
functions  of  circulation,  respiration,  etc.,  being  stopt.  If  the  cur- 
rent is  turned  off  before  two  minutes  have  elapsed,  life  is  restored 
again,  and  the  animal  seems  as  well  as  ever;  but  if  the  current  is 
continued  for  a  longer  period,  it  dies  from  asphyxia.  In  Germany, 
according  to  our  consuls  there,  a  kind  of  ejector  pistol  is  fre- 
quently employed.  The  barrel  contains  a  special  kind  of  conical- 
shaped  bolt,  through  the  core  of  which  a  hole  is  drilled,  termina- 
ting in  two  small  openings  at  the  sides  of  the  pointed  ends.  The 
i  .n  tridge  is  inserted  in  the  breech,  which  is  closed  by  lateral 
pressure.  The  device  is  placed  against  the  animal's  forehead, 
and.  the  triggger  being  pulled,  the  bolt  pierces  the  skull.  Not 
only  the  mechanical  action  of  the  bolt  but  the  irruption  of  gas  and 
the  great  pressure  it  exerts  on  the  brain  produce  immediate  in- 
sensibility. Cartridges  are  used  in  some  instances,  but  the  bolt  is 
considered  better,  as  this  apparatus  prevents  the  uncontrolled 
flight  of  the  projectile  and  makes  it  impossible  for  bystanders  to 
be  injured.  After  the  cattle  have  fallen,  a  wire  is  inserted  through 
the  hole  in  the  skull  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  to  sever  the  nerve 
connection." 


A  MISDIRECTED   MUCK-RAKE 

/^\NE  probably  can  not  be  a  muck-raker  and  an  engineer  at  one 
—  '  and  the  same  time.  Hence  the  would-be  exposer  of  graft 
should  be  careful  when  he  touches  on  engineering  matters.  In 
The  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer  (New  York,  July  7)  fault 
is  found  with  a  characteristic  arraignment  of  New  York's  admin- 
istration contributed  to  a  July  magazine  by  a  writer  who,  the  critic 
admits,  has  probably  done  much  good  by  informing  the  public 
concerning  graft  and  official  Iaxness  in  many  quarters.  Says  The 
Municipal  Journal : 

"  Like  most  of  the  professional  writers  on  this  subject,  he  lacks 
knowledge  and  discrimination,  and  denounces  certain  expenditures 
as  extravagant  and  useless  because  he  is  not  sufficiently  informed 
to  understand  their  use.  In  the  article  referred  to,  the  author  lays 
great  stress  on  two  extravagances,  both  connected  with  the  city's 
water-supply.  He  thinks  it  necessary  only  to  mention  the  fact 
that  the  city  meters  the  water  supplied  to  the  municipal  buildings, 
to  prove  that  there  is  either  graft  or  gross  extravagance  in  the  pur- 
chase of  meters.  It  is  so  absurd  that  a  city  should  pay  out  money 
for  measuring  the  water  which  it  gives  itself  !  It  is  equally  absurd 
for  a  merchant  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  a  cash  register  to  tell  him 
how  much  money  he  takes  in,  when  he  counts  it  in  the  cash  drawer 
at  the  end  of  every  day  in  any  event.  Readers  of  this  paper  are 
too  familiar  with  the  excellent  reasons  for  measuring  the  water 
used  for  all  purposes,  municipal  as  well  as  commercial,  to  be  mis- 
led by  such  statements.  But  the  crowning  infamy  of  New  York's 
recent  administration  is  the  building  of  the  new  water-supply 
system.  Millions  are  to  be  spent  for  an  entirely  new  supply,  when 
water  runs  to  waste  over  the  Croton  dam!  His  information  on 
this  subject  is  apparently  confined  to  a  photograph  showing  such 
waste.  He  does  not  know  that  this  has  occurred  but  twice  in  four 
years,  and  that  the  total  amount  so  wasted  would  not  add  5  per 
cent,  to  the  supply  if  stored  ;  and  that  this  storage  would  require 
the  expenditure  of  some  millions  of  dollars,  and  would  not  post- 
pone for  more  than  two  years  the  necessity  for  the  new  supply. 
Such  absolute  ignorance  and  misrepresentation  on  these  points 
discredit  all  which  the  writer  has  to  say ;  and  lead  to  two  unfortu- 
nate results  :  Readers  equally  uninformed  are  persuaded  that  en- 
gineers of  high  standing  conspire  to  rob  the  public  by  making  false 
reports,  and  that  all  officials  are  corrupt ;  and  the  officials  become 
reckless  and  careless  of  public  opinion  when  they  find  their  best 
and  wisest  acts  so  misrepresented.  There  is  altogether  too  much 
graft  and  extravagance  among  the  officials  in  many  municipalities  ; 
but  there  is  equal  extravagance  in  the  writings  of  the  muck-rake 
authors,  and  graft  is  little  more  dishonorable  than  the  pay  they 
receive  for  their  half-slanders." 


POISON-LABELS  IN  RUSSIA— That  an  overstringent  regula- 
tion may  defeat  itself  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  the  Russian 
C.overnment  enacted  a  law  requiring  a  poison-label  to  be  attached 
to  all  containers  of  vodka  (a  strong  alcoholic  beverage),  numerous 
cases  of  accidental  poisoning  have  been  reported  from  various 
parts  of  the  empire.     Says  The  New  England  Druggist : 

"There  is  a  large  population  of  illiterates  in  Russia,  and  with 
them  the  poison-label  appearing  on  vodka-bottles  has  come  to 
stand  for  vodka.  As  a  result  many  bottles  of  really  poisonous 
mixtures  are  being  drunk  by  these  people  under  the  impression 
that  any  bottle  bearing  the  poison-label  contains  vodka.  This 
emphasizes  the  danger  of  making  the  poison-label  too  common, 
for  while  we  have  few  illiterate  adults,  we  have  many  children, 
and  to  them  the  poison-label  now  means  a  sign  of  real  danger. 
The  attempt  to  impose  the  poison-label  upon  drugs,  medicines, 
and  household  remedies,  which  have  been  freely  and  harmlessly 
taken  for  years,  can  not  be  too  severely  condemned.  When  the 
poison-label  appears  too  often,  and  on  nearly  everything,  children 
as  well  as  adults  will  become  careless  of  poison-labels,  because 
the  word  poison  and  the  skull  and  cross-bones  will  lose  their 
terror,  and  bottles  and  boxes  of  really  poisonous  drugs  will  be 
carelessly  left  with  bottles  of  harmless  remedies,  because  all  are 
labeled  alike.  The  dangers  to  the  public,  and  to  children  particu- 
larly, of  this  confusion  can  not  be  overestimated." 
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TO  TEACH  CHILDREN  THRIFT 

AMERIC  \NS  arc  regarded  l>y  other  civilized  peoples  as  a 
nation  of  spendthrifts.  Thai  this  accusation  is  true,  in  the 
main,  is  the  belief  ol  Dr.  William  Ervin  Ashcroft,  late  president 
of  Ohio  Normal  College,  who  contributes  to  The  Sunday  School 
Times  (Philadelphia,  July  24)  an  article  on  "The  Child's  Sense  of 
the  Value  of  Money."  By  questioning  nearly  thirteen  hundred 
school-children  Dr.  Ashcroft  has  obtained  data  which,  while  they 
are  on  the  whole  encouraging,  seem  to  him  to  show  very  clearly 
the  need  of  training  young  children  in  thrift,  and  to  indicate  that 
such  training  would  be  quickly  effective.     Says  Dr.  Ashcroft: 

"The  public  lands  of  the  United  States  are  nearly  all  occupied, 
and  the  frontier  has  practically  disappeared.  The  economist  sees 
in  the  future  altogether  a  story  of  more  complete  development  of 
the  territory  won  for  the  cause  of  civilization.  The  sociologist 
notes  all  this,  but,  mindful  of  the  experiences  of  the  older  nations 
of  Christendom,  he  sees  that,  as  the  country  grows  older,  the  ma- 
terial condition  of  the  masses  of  the  American  people  is,  under 
prevailing  tendencies,  apt  to  become  less  and  less  favorable.  If 
this  view  is  correct,  the  question  raised  deserves  the  profoundest 
consideration  of  the  church  and  school.  I  have  conceived  that  the 
best  method  of  meeting  the  problem  is  so  to  stimulate  children 
that  natural  tendencies  to  economy  and  thrift  shall  be  cultivated. 

"By  the  investigation,  I  sought  to  test  the  correctness  of  the 
statement  of  an  Eastern  educator  that  children  in  general  are  not 
stimulated  to  the  thoughtful  uses  oi  money — that  they  almost  in- 
variably spend  it  for  candy  and  toys.  To  this  end  I  submit; 
questions,  with  the  permission  of  the  school  authorities,  to  the 
children  of  one  of  the  schools  of  St.  Paul,  .Minn.,  whereby  it  was 
sought  to  determine  the  child's  tendencies  to  save  or  spend  money 
acquired  in  three  different  ways:  (1)  By  gift,  suggesting  partial 
restraint  as  to  spending  ;  (2)  by  earning,  the  most  difficult  means 
of  acquiring;  and  (3)  by  finding,  involving  least  difficulty.  The 
questions,  answered  in  writing  as  in  an  ordinary  examination,  were 
as  follows : 

"  1.   If  you  are  given  money,  about  how  much  each  week  ? 

"2.   If  you  earn  money,  about  how  much  each  week  ? 

"3.  What  do  you  do  with  your  money  ? 

"4.   If  you  ever  found  money,  what  did  you  do  with  it  ? 

"5.  If  you  had  a  dollar  to  spend  as  you  like,  what  would  you 
buy  ? 

"  In  order  to  test  and  compare  the  effects  of  any  sociological 
conditions  that  might  appear  in  different  localities,  the  same  ques- 
tions were  submitted  at  about  the  same  time  to  the  children  of  one 
of  the  schools  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Answers  were  made  by  all  of 
the  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  both  schools,  from  the  third 
to  the  eighth  grade  inclusive.  The  total  number  of  children  re- 
porting was  1.283. 

"In  considering  answers  to  questions  concerning  money  that 
had  been  earned  or  found  by  children  or  given  to  them,  'useful  ' 
or  'not  useful '  disposition  of  it  was  determined  on  the  basis  of 
whether  it  was  spent  for  candies  or  toys,  or  put  to  more  worthy 
uses.  If  spent  for  the  former,  the  disposition  was  classed  as  'not 
useful.'  While  this  basis  is  the  only  one  that  could  be  taken,  it  is 
not  regarded  as  entirely  safe,  excepting  for  the  study  of  tendencies  ; 
for  carefully  selected  toys  are  not  only  permissible,  but  essential. 
If  the  disposition  exprest  was  for  practical  articles,  or  to  'save  it,' 
or 'put  it  in  the  bank,' or 'spend  it  for  useful  things,'  it  was  classed 
as  'useful.'  If  the  interest  of  the  child  was  divided,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  lad  who  'found  a  dime  and  spent  a  nickel  for  candy  and  a 
nickel  for  meat.'  the  tendency  was  regarded  as  practical,  and  was 
likewise  classed  as 'useful.' 

"It  was  found  that,  of  the  1.283  children  reporting,  62  per  cent, 
earned  money  or  received  an  allowance,  or  both,  in  amounts  ranging 
from  5  cents  to  $2  per  week.  Of  those  who  thus  received  money, 
57  per  cent,  made  useful  disposition  of  it ;  and  of  the  256  children 
who  found  money.  28  per  cent,  put  it  to  useful  purposes. 

"A  noteworthy  characteristic  of  the  answers  to  the  question  rel- 
ative to  finding  mcney  was  that  64  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  done 
so  said  that  they  had  made  an  attempt  to  restore  it  to  the  loser, 
and  that  82  per  cent,  of  those  who  had  not  found  money  stated  that 
if  they  should  do  so,  they  would  'try  to  find  the  owner,'  or  'put  it 
in  the  paper,'  if  a  large  amount,  or  give  it  to  the  principal  or 
teacher  to  be  restored  to  the  owner.  These  statements  may  be 
taken  as  indicating  the  honesty  of  children  in  general,  and  as  fur- 


nishing a  point  for  the  explanation  ol  the  materialists  who  look 
upon  the  child  as  a  little  savage,  and  upon  boyhood  and  girlhood 
as  a  period  of  low  moral  tendencies. 

"<>l  the  967  children  who  gave  specific  answer  as  to  what  they 
would  buy  with  a  dollar  il  allowed  to  spend  it  as  they  please,  62 
percent,  would  invest  it  in  useful  things,  such  as  clothing  and 
books;  30  per  cent,  would  buy  articles  not  useful;  3  per  cent. 
would  use  it  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  5  per  cent,  would  buy 
presents  for  their  friends." 

Studying  the  Knoxville  and  St.  Paul  schools  separately,  Dr. 
Ashcroft  found  an  average  difference  ol  about  25  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  the  St.  Paul  school,  which  result  he  explains  by  the  fact  that, 
in  this  school,  a  plan  forprovident  savings  was  practised,  and  that 
a  considerable  sum  was  deposited  by  the  children  ;  while  at  Knox- 
ville there  was  no  organized  plan  for  encouraging  the  children 
to  save  money.  To  test  this  hypothesis  further,  as  well  as  to 
dispose  of  a  suggestion  that  the  difference  might  be  due  to  a 
specific  Southern  tendency  toward  spending,  two  other  schools  in 
St.  Paul  were  subjected  to  a  like  investigation.    Says  Dr.  Ashcroft  : 

"  These  schools  had  similar  environment,  excepting  that  the  one 
had  .1  provident-savings-bank  and  the  other  had  not.  The  lest 
was  made  in  order  to  determine  the  advisability  of  extending  the 
provident-savings  feature  to  all  the  children  of  the  city;  and  it 
showed  that  of  the  children  in  one  of  these  schools,  69  per  cent. 
made  useful  disposition  of  the  money  earned  or  given  to  them, 
while  in  the  other  the  useful  disposition  was  89  per  cent.  Under 
the  classification  'money  found,'  the  useful  disposition  was  57  per 
cent,  in  the  one  and  71  percent,  in  the  ether;  while  under  that  of 
'spending  a  dollar  as  they  please,' the  useful  disposition  was  78 
percent,  in  the  one,  and  80  per  cent,  in  the  other.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  the  school  showing  the  greater  practical  ten 
dency  was  the  one  having  the  savings-bank  feature. 

"  both  studies  disclose  that  children  obtaining  money  most  easily 
spend  it  with  much  prodigality,  while  those  who  earn  money 
whether  by  employment  or  doing  service  for  parents  on  pay  are 
most  frugal.  It  shows  also  that,  in  every  case,  children  are  in- 
clined to  put  dollars  to  better  use  than  smaller  amounts." 

Dr.  Ashcroft  concludes  that  children,  while  still  so  young  as  to 
be  impressionable,  should  be  stimulated  to  save  systematically, 
and  to  spend  thoughtfully.  Probably  his  readers  will  all  agree 
with  him,  even  those  who  think  that  observation  of  what  children 
actually  do  with  money  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  than 
statements  by  the  children  themselves,  of  what  they  would  do 
under  certain  hypothetical  circumstances.  The  desire  to  please  is 
strongly  present  in  the  minds  of  school-children  undergoing  a  ques- 
tionnaire ;  and  possibly  Dr.  Ashcroft's  results  are  even  more 
favorable  than  they  ought  to  be.  This,  however,  only  makes  his 
argument  stronger. 


ALCOHOL  AND  TUBERCULOSIS— It  is  already  well  known 
that  alcoholism  creates  a  state  of  receptivity  particularly  favorable 
to  the  development  of  tuberculosis,  says  a  writer  in  the  Revue 
Scientijique  (Paris,  June  12).  Mr.  Jacques  Bertillon  lias  presented 
these  relations  somewhat  strikingly  in  a  set  of  maps  embodying 
the  latest  French  statistics.     Says  the  writer  cited  above  : 

"On  the  map  of  France  il  maybe  seen  that  the  northern  depart- 
ments drink,  per  inhabitant,  more  brandy  than  the  central  and 
southern  departments.  The  line  of  separation  is  represented  ex- 
actly by  the  limit  of  culture  of  the  vine.  In  the  wine-drinking 
countries,  the  consumption  of  brandy  is  comparatively  small  ;  it 
is  considerable  in  the  cider  and  beer  regions.  The  dwellers  in  the 
east  of  France  drink  some  brandy  and  much  absinthe.  The  second 
map  presented  by  Mr.  Bertillon  shows  that  the  frequency  of 
tuberculosis  is  much  greater,  with  some  exceptions,  in  the  regions 
where  most  alcohol  is  consumed.  The  phthisis  map  may  be 
superposed  on  the  alcoholism  map.  On  the  other  hand,  phthisis 
is  more  frequent  among  saloon-keepers  than  with  other  merchants 
(579  deaths  annually,  in  100,000  persons,  as  compared  with  245). 
It  is  probably  alcohol  also  t!  at  makes  phthisis  twice  as  frequent, 
in  Paris,  among  men  than  among  women." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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DR.  HOLMES'S  RELIGION 

r  T  is  questionable  if  any  poet  stands  banned  to-day  because  of 
*■  his  religious  beliefs;  nor.  says  a  writer  in  Tlw  Methodist 
Revieiv  (New  York,  July-August,),  would  many  men  "wish  to  raise 
t he  question  of  the  personal  salvation  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes." 
Yet  a  generation  ago  "lie  was  stormed  at  for  a  heretic,"  and  his 
views  were  thought  " dangerous  and  infidelistic."  "To-day  some 
of  his  views  find  very  general  acceptance  among  persons  who  are 
counted  orthodox,  while  the  so-called  'liberals  '  have  gone  so  far 
beyond  Holmes  that  he  might  almost  be  called  a  conservative  by 
comparison."  says  this  writer,  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Townsend.  Holmes's 
father  was  a  clergyman  who  believed  in  the  old-fashioned  Calvin- 
ism. "  and  taught  it  with  all  its  honors."  The  religious  conditions 
of  New  England  into  which  the  son  was  born  are  given  in  these 
words  : 

"The  Unitarian  movement  was  in  its  infancy.  Methodism  had 
made  only  a  feeble  beginning.  In  Massachusetts  the  Congrega- 
tionalist  churches  were  established  by  law  and  most  of  them  taught 
the  old  theology.  There  is  no  question  that  the  revolt  against  the 
old  creeds  was  carried  much  too  far,  but  Holmes.  Parker,  and 
Emerson  were  a  natural,  almost  an  inevitable,  result  of  t lie  old 
New-England  theology.  Calvinism  naturally  bred  both  Unitarian 
and  Universalist  views.  Much  credit  belongs  to  Methodism  for 
saving  New  England  from  an  utter  surrender  to  these.  Now  that 
the  'decrees'  of  ultra-Calvinism  are  almost  asdead  as  Calvin  and 
Augustine  themselves,  in  days  when  the  revision  and  neglect  of 
creeds  have  almost  made  of  the  heretics  and  liberals  of  another 
generation  the  conservatives  and  orthodox  of  the  present,  it  is 
hard  for  those  unfamiliar  with  the  ancient  terrors  to  see  why  a 
man  should  have  been  reviled  because  he  asked  of  the  Creator  the 
simple  justice  expected  of  a  man.  Yet  much  of  the  abuse  directed 
against  Holmes  came  on  account  of  such  a  demand.  He  quoted 
with  marked  approval  t lie  famous  retort  of  the  sturdy  old  Metho- 
dist sailor-preacher,  'Father'  Taylor,  to  his  Calvinistic  opponent. 
'Your  God  is  my  devil.'  .  .  .  While  he  stood  by  the  important 
things  in  Puritan  morals,  and  even  some  of  the  minor  things,  he 
vigorously  assailed  much  of  its  theology.  First,  he  utterly  refused 
to  accept  the  old  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  election,  reprobation, 
infant  damnation,  and  all  such  horrors.  As  practically  everybody 
now  agrees  with  him,  this  point  need  not  be  discust.  But  he  went 
farther.  His  scientific  training  and  inclinations,  combined  with 
his  literary  studies,  led  him  to  join  himself  to  those  who  found 
science  incompatible  with  the  old  views  of  the  Bible,  and  hence 
abandoned,  or  greatly  modified,  the  theory  of  inspiration.  Some 
of  the  attempts  to  reconcile  undoubted  facts  with  the  supposed 
teachings  of  Scripture  seem  as  amusing  to  us  now  as  they  did  to 
Holmes  years  ago 

"As  so  often  happens,  he  became  an  unbeliever,  or  at  least,  a 
doubter,  upon  points  of  faith  which,  when  properly  understood, 
have  no  conflict  witli  the  facts  of  science  or  with  man's  highest 
reason.  In  some  cases  we  can  see  that  his  trouble  was  rather  with 
the  arguments  by  which  doctrines  had  been  supported  than  with 
the  doctrines  themselves.  He  refused  to  admit  that  an  infallible 
judgment  had  settled  all  disputes.  He  would  have  no  Pope,  either 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  but  he  never  sneered  at  honest  faith  and 
sincere  conviction.  He  said  he  would  not  attack  'intellectual 
non-combatants.'  He  never  mocked  at  any  man  for  believing 
more  than  he  did  himself.  The  reverence  in  him  forbade.  But 
he  had  a  sneer  for  a  hypocrite,  or  for  a  man  who  was  afraid  to  use 
liis  own  brains  and  do  hi.,  own  thinking." 

Dr.  Holmes  went  regularly  to  services  at  the  King's  Chapel  of 
Boston,  explaining  this  habil  by  saying:  "There  is  a  little  plant 
c, tiled  Reverence  in  the  corner  of  my  soul's  garden,  which  I  love 
to  have  watered  about  once  a  week."  The  poetry  of  Holmes,  ob- 
serves Mr.  Townsend.  "may  be  considered  to  some  extent  an  ex- 
pression of  his  religious  faith  and  feelings."  Oneof  his  ambitions 
was  to  write  some  hymns  which  would  be  acceptable  for  use  in  the 
church.      Upon  this  point  we  read  : 

"He  succeeded  in  doing  this  for  Unitarian  and  for  orthodox 
churches  as  well.      There  are  three  of  his  writings  in  the  present 


Methodist  Hymnal.     The  hymns  beginning, 'Lord  of  all  being, 
throned  afar.'  and 

O  Love  divine,  ihat  stooped  to  share 
Our  sharpest  pang,  our  bitterest  tear 

bid  fair  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  the  hymnology  of  the  church 

universal.     Of  other  poems  we  may  note  'The  Living  Temple,' 

with  its  closing  prayer,  'The  Chambered  Nautilus'  with  its  lofty 

aspirations,  and  'Tartarus,'  a  poem  of  his  old  age,  which  ends, 

Look  up  from  earth  and  read  above, 

On  heaven's  blue  tablet,  God  is  Love." 

It  is  hard  to  tell  what  the  creed  of  Holmes  was,  says  Mr.  Tow  n- 
send.  Holmes  himself  hardly  knew,  "except  that  he  sometimes 
said  that  it  was  the  first  two  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer."     Further : 

"  He  believed  in  the  development  of  creeds,  and  his  own  was 
constantly  changing.  He  repeatedly  criticized  the  requirements 
of  churches  that  their  pastors  should  conform  to  a  certain  creed. 
It  is  singular  that  one  of  his  intelligence  should  have  failed  to  see 
the  logical  distinction  between  a  man  in  an  ^independent  position 
and  the  representative  of  a  society.  Even  the  Unitarians  have 
occasionally  found  some  restraint  necessary  for  their  pastors, 
notably  when  the  Rev.  George  C.  Miln  declared  himself  an  atheist. 
In  his  departure  from  the  old  standards  of  faith  Holmes  went 
farther  than  Longfellow,  but  not  so  far  as  Emerson,  or  even  Low- 
ell. He  seems  always  to  have  held  to  the  personality  of  God  and 
he  never  lost  his  faith  in  the  divine  Fatherhood.  He  believed 
that  God  is  good,  no  matter  how  badly  men  might  have  misunder- 
stood or  lied  about  him.  He  always  spoke  more  of  the  Father 
than  of  the  Son.  He  sometimes  applied  the  term  'divine  '  to  Jesus 
Christ,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  meant  by  it  what  the  'orthodox  ' 
mean.  Vet  the  hymn  we  have  mentioned,  'O  Love  Divine,'  is 
certainly  inconsistent  with  the  most  extreme  Unitarian  views,  and 
may  fairly  be  interpreted  as  indicating  a  belief  in  the  incarnation. 
It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  Dr.  Holmes  believed  in  the  lit- 
eral resurrection  of  Jesus." 


TOLSTOY  ON  CHRISTIANITY  AND 
CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT 

UNDETERRED  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  attack,  and  heedless  of 
his  charge  that  the  strenuous  men  of  action  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  his  teachings,  Tolstoy  still  goes  on  throwing  what  influence 
our  ex-President  concedes  the  Russian  writer  has  with  the  weak- 
minded  and  the  soft-hearted  on  the  side  of  love  and  gentleness  as 
against  hate  and  violence.  He  deprecates  murder  of  any  sort, 
whether  legal  or  illegal.  Since  the  appearance  of  his  famous  "  1 
Can  Not  Be  Silent,"  in  which  he  uttered  his  cry  of  despair  at  the 
wholesale  executions  of  the  Russian  Government,  nothing  so  im- 
portant has  come  from  his  pen  as  the  brief  dissertation  on  "Chris- 
tianity and  Capital  Punishment."  published  in  the  Russian  paper 
Pravda  Zhizny.  The  occasion  for  the  utterance  was  an  article 
by  A.  Stolypine,  brother  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  the  Novoye 
Vreniya,  in  which  he  defended  capital  punishment  on  the  ground 
that  the  New  Testament  sanctions  it. 

A  St.  Petersburg  student  wrote  a  letter  to  Tolstoy  calling  his 
attention  to  Stolypine's  article  and  asking  him  whether  Christian- 
ity actually  countenances  capital  punishment,  and  whether  Christ 
said  that  "a  man  who  speaks  ill  of  his  father  and  mother  makes 
himself  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death."  That  a  man  should  dare 
to  cite  Scripture  in  defense  of  capital  punishment,  and  that  a 
paper  of  so  wide  a  circulation  as  the  Novoye  Vremya  should  be 
base  enough  to  publish  such  views,  fairly  overwhelmed  Tolstoy. 
He  gives  full  expression  to  his  feelings  in  his  article,  saying: 

* 

"I  could  not  believe  it.  Indeed,  so  hard  was  it  for  me  to  believe, 
that  I  looked  for  the  Novoye  Vremya,  which  I  had  received  on  the 
same  day,  and  read  the  article.  It  was  not  a  dream.  There  it 
was,  black  on  white.  That  great,  conservative,  widely  circulated 
journal,  standing  professedly  lor  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian 
religion,  had  with  an  air  of  gravity,  seriousness,  and  authority, 
disseminated  over  the  whole  of   Russia  this  horrible  scoffing  at 
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Christ's  teachings,  tins  ridicule  and  mockery  of  it.  its  absolute 
negation.  The  verj  same  evening  I  wrote  to  both  the  student  and 
Stolypine.     To  the  student  I  wrote  the  following  : 

Never  before  has  any  one.  not  even  the  wildest  fanatic,  ven- 
tured to  justify  capital  punishment  by  the  words  of  Christ.  Such 
a  justification  is  not  only  artificial  and  far-fetched,  it  is  foolish  and 
dishonest  besides.  Onlj  one  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  so 
literal  an  interpretation  oi  tne  Writ  which  is  called  Holy:  that 
nothing  is  more   injurious  to  the  understanding  of  Christ's  teach- 

js,  nothing  more  destructive  oi  true  religion  and  true  morality, 
than  to  ascribe  infallibility  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures  ;  just  as 
there  are  no  greater  absurdities,  meannesses,  or  cruelties  than 
those  which  have  been  based  upon  the  letter  oi  the  Sacred  Writings. 
Storypine's  article  can  be  answered  with  one  word  only  :  "  Shame  '  " 
And  that  is  what   I  wrote  him.      Leo  Tolstoy." 

"  I  know  that  those  people  who  are  held  together  by  the  lying 
organization  of  the  Government,  who  commit  crimes  which  they 
call  punishments,  do  not  care  to  heed  my  outcry,  do  not  care 
to  hear  my  prayers.  Net  will  I  not  cease  to  cry  and  to  pray  for 
one  and  the  same  thing  until  the  last  moments  of  my  life,  of  which 
there  are  so  few  left  me  ;  or  until  the  time  when  those  whose  acts 
I  condemn  will  stop  me  from  condemning  them  by  doing  to  me 
what  they  have  been  doing  to  other  persons  unpleasant  to  them  : 
what  they  have  been  doing  more  and  more  frequently  of  late  to  my 
friends  for  spreading  my  books.  I  can  not  be  silent,  because 
whether  owing  to  my  age.  or  to  my  accidentally  puffed  up  reputa- 
tion, or  to  other  circumstances  of  which  I  am  ignorant  and  which  I 
can  not  understand,  1  am  placed  in  the  exceptional  position  of  be- 
ing the  one  man  in  Russia  who  may  speak  his  mind,  while  every- 
body else  in  Russia  is  gagged.  My  silence  in  such  ,i  case  would 
mean  assent  and  approval." 

Passing  on  to  Stolypine's  article  and  to  the  altitude  which  it 
represents,  Tolstoy  says  : 

*' Stolypine's  article  is  in  itsell  absurd  and  insignificant.  Never- 
theless, it  represents  a  very  definite  mockery  of  all  which  was.  is, 
and  will  be,  sacred  to  those  who  understand  the  true  significance 
of  Christ's  teachings.  This  article,  published  in  a  paper  which 
has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  readers,  says  that  Christ  not  only 
did  not  forbid  murder,  not  only  recognized  the  need  for  capital 
punishment,  but  even  upbraided  the  people  for  abolishing  it. 
This,  mind  you.  is  said  of  Christ,  who  is  the  manifestation  ol 
God's  love,  of  that  God  who  is  love  himself 

"We  so-called  Christians  have  many  harmful  and  stupid  things 
of  which  we  are  proud.  Hut  we  lack  the  one  thing  without  which 
human  life  is  no  life  but  mere  animal  existence.  We  have  no 
higher  law  recognized  by  all  explaining  the  meaning  of  human  life 
and  offering  a  guide  for  human  conduct.  It  is  amazing.  Because 
of  the  very  loftiness  and  truth  of  the  Christian  teaching,  because 
of  its  very  adaptability  to  life,  the  people  who  have  accepted  it 
have  remained  without  any  religious  teaching  whatsoever.  You, 
man,  who  at  any  moment  may  die.  do  not  rind  anything  better  to 
do  than  use  your  life  for  the  establishment  or  preservation  by  vio- 
lence and  murder  of  your  beloved  social  order — a  social  order 
absolutely  unnecessary  for  your  soul  or  the  true  purpose  of  life. 
And  therefore,  whoever  you  may  be,  terrorist,  executioner,  leader 
of  a  party,  soldier,  professor — whoever  you  may  be — there  is  only 
one  question  you  have  to  ask  yourself:  'What  are  my  chief  obli- 
gations.- Must  I  sacrifice  the  duties  of  a  government  official,  of 
a  citizen,  or  of  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  party:  or  must  1 
sacrifice  the  duties  of  a  man.  of  a  member  of  present,  past,  and 
future  humanity  ?  Is  it  natural  for  me,  a  reasoning  creature,  a 
human  being,  to  use  my  life,  which  may  end  at  any  hour,  for  the 
business  of  violence  and  killing,  make  myself  malicious,  excited, 
and  often  desperate  about  it.  and  so  act  in  the  name  of  the  order 
of  society  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  best  ?  Or,  on  the  contrary. 
is  it  not  more  natural  for  me.  apart  from  all  activity  for  one  or 
other  social  order,  to  put  my  human  worth  above  all  else,  and  use 
my  powers  for  acts  of  goodness  and  love  in  accord  with  my  con- 
science? Such  a  course  of  action,  while  satisfying  myself  at  once, 
also  irresistibly  brings  nearer  the  whole  of  humanity,  not  to  that 
fantastic  happiness  which  each  determines  in  his  own  way,  but  to 
that  positive  blessedness  toward  which — tho  vague  in  its  form- 
humanity  is  ceaselessly  tending  ? ' 

"Yes,  the  condition  of  the  Christian  people  at  the  present  time 
is  terrible.  The  only  consolation  is,  it  is  so  terrible  that  it  can 
not  continue  longer." — Translations  made  for  Thk  Literary 
DlGESl  . 


BIBLE  MISQUOTATION 

\  \  J  HEN  the  modern  college  student  is  reproached  for  his  ig- 
"  norance  oi  the  bible,  the  presumption  of  course  is  that 
his  elders,  being  the  offspring  of  less  degenerate  days,  are  not 
equally  guilty.  lint  this  is  apparently  not  the  case.  The  Chris- 
tian World  (London)  gives  a  column  of  instances  culled  by  a 
writer  who  signs  himself  "  Long  Primer."  Not  long  since  he  ex- 
posed the  guilt  of  members  of  Parliament  in  the  matter  of  Biblical 
quotations;  now  he  turns  on  the  journalists.  As  his  gaze  roves 
from  one  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  other,  neither  branch  of  the 
English  family  is  permitted  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful  or  the 
deridei .      First  he  takes  his  fellow  countrymen  in  hand  : 

"Some  of  the  oddest  blunders  in  my  collection  are  evidently  ex- 
amples of  that  confusion  of  well-known  names  or  incidents  to 
which  every  one  is  liable  when  tired  or  overdriven.  It  may,  there- 
fore, have  been  merely  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  that  a  writer  in  The 
Daily  Telegraph  some  years  ago  perpetrated  the  following  sen- 
tence :  'These  representatives  of  the  broad  basis  of  Parisian  life 
were  thrust  into  the  background,  and  were  fain,  like  Nicodemus 
before  his  conversion,  to  climb  up  a  tree  in  order  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  modern  Messiah  in  his  Muscovite  uniform.'  A  similar  ex- 
planation would  account  for  the  declaration  made  by  The  Times 
in  1S86  that  if  the  ( iovernment  of  the  day  came  to  grief,  they  would 
'fall  like  the  walls  of  Jericho  before  the  noise  of  empty  pitchers.' 
In  Die  Hub.  a  cycling  paper,  there  once  appeared  the  generalize 
tion  that,  'like  the  Kphesians  of  old,  the  Viennese  dearly  love  a 
novelty.'  From  a  review  in  a  daily  paper  still  flourishing  I  ex- 
tract this  passage:  'The  joy  of  the  man  in  the  Scriptures,  who, 
having  found  the  talent  which  he  had  lost,  called  together  his 
friends  and  neighbors  to  rejoice  with  him,  is  the  only  thing  com- 
parable with  the  joy  of  the  reader  of  books  when  once  in  a  way 
he  comes  upon  a  work  of  real  genius.'  Possibly,  too,  it  was  some 
sort  of  muddle  rather  than  actual  ignorance  that  once  led  The  Si. 
Stephen's  Review,  after  quoting  St.  Paul'  s  disparaging  comment 
on  the  Cretans,  to  add  that  'St.  Paul  knew  his  fellow  countrymen.' 

"  In  other  cases  one  is  justified  in  concluding  that  the  actual  text 
of  Scripture  is  unfamiliar.  Otherwise  a  leading  London  journal- 
ist, being  struck  at  the  Academy  by  a  picture  of  'Herodias  and 
her  Daughter,'  would  not  have  turned  up  his  classical  dictionary 
when  he  went  home  in  order  to  discover  who  on  earth  Herodias 
might  be.  This  occurred,  of  course,  several  years  ago,  before  it 
was  the  fashion  to  teach  Scripture  history  on  the  music-hall  stage 
with  dancing  girls  as  instructors." 

Hut  "it  is  to  the  American  rather  than  to  the  English  press."  he 
says,  "that  one  must  look  for  examples  of  sheer  ignorance  in 
Biblical  matters."     We  read  : 

"  An  extraordinary  hut  quite  credible  story  came  from  Boston 
the  other  day.  A  leading  minister  of  that  city  was  rung  up  on  the 
telephone  by  a  reporter  who  wanted  to  know  the  subject  of  his 
next  Sunday  morning's  sermon.  'Wise  as  serpents  and  harmless 
as  doves.'  was  his  reply.  The  reporter  seemed  to  have  some  diffi- 
culty in  catching  exactly  what  was  said,  and  asked  that  it  might 
be  repeated.  Finally  he  assured  the  minister  that  he  had  got  it 
all  right.  The  next  day  the  paper  announced  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Blank  would  take  for  his  subject  the  following  Sunday,  'Why  is  a 
serpent  as  harmless  as  a  dove?'  Not  long  ago  Prof.  Graham 
Taylor  was  reported  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  normally 
one  of  the  best-informed  of  American  papers,  to  have  taken  as  his 
text  for  a  baccalaureate  sermon  the  words  of  Paul  to  Agrippa:  '1 
was  not  disobedient  in  visionary  things.'  Mark  Twain,  in  his 
book  on  Christian  Science,  tells  how  a  telegram  from  Mrs.  Eddy 
to  a  convention  of  her  followers  arrived  in  this  form:  'He  hath 
filled  the  hungry  with  good  things,  and  the  sick  hath  he  not  sent 
empty  away.'  The  passage  was  so  reported  in  the  accounts  of  the 
convention,  but  provoked  no  comment  in  the  press  owing,  as  Mark 
Twain  puts  it,  to  'the  limitations  of  newspaper  men  in  the  matter 
of  Biblical  knowledge."  It  is  difficult  to  say  who  must  have  been 
precisely  to  blame  for  a  paragraph  which  gave  'z  Corinthians,  vol. 
i.' as  the  text  of  a  reported  sermon,  but  at  any  rate  there  must 
have  been  some  one  in  the  office  concerned  to  whom  the  Bible  was 
an  unknown  book.  At  the  Methodist  Oecumenical  Conference  of 
1891,  Dr.  Buckley  stated  that,  just  before,  the  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago   Tribune,   in    a    controversy    with  a   minister,    had  put  this 
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question:  'If  the  fish  story  were  eliminated  from  the  Book  of 
Job,  would  the  Doctor  then  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle  ? ' 
"One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  this  failing  dates  from  fifty 
years  ago — a  period  when,  according  to  some  critics  of  present- 
day  degeneracy,  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  part  of  every  one's 
equipment.  At  that  time  Mr.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  afterward  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington,  was  Governor  of 
Ohio,  and  in  that  capacity  it  was  his  duty  to  issue  just  before 
Thanksgiving  Day  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  citizens  of  the 
State  to  join  in  its  celebration.  It  occurred  to  him  that,  as  the 
festival  was  largely  a  religious  one,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
compose  his  proclamation  entirely  of  passages  from  the  Bible. 
He  accordingly  did  so,  giving  no  quotation  marks,  as  he  took  it 
for  granted  that  every  one  would  recognize  the  sources  of  the  docu- 
ment. No  sooner  had  it  been  published  than  a  leading  Democratic 
editor  pounced  upon  it  as  a  shameless  plagiarism  ;  he  was  sure  he 
had  read  it  all  somewhere,  tho  he  could  not  say  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  from  what  authority  it  had  been  stolen.  The  next  morn- 
ing the  Republican  paper  came  to  the  defense  of  the  maligned 
Governor.  It  indignantly  repelled  the  charge  of  theft,  and  chal- 
lenged the  organ  of  the  opposite  party  to  point  to  a  single  line  in 
the  proclamation  that  had  ever  appeared  in  print  before." 


THE   RELIGIOUS  PRESS  ON  DR.  ELIOT 

DR.  ELIOT  is  charged  by  the  religious  press  with  leaving  out 
of  his  scheme  for  a  universal  religion,  as  he  omitted  from 
his  five-foot  library,  too  many  of  the  "vital  elements."  What  he 
has  saved  and  offers  as  "positive  elements  " — "love  to  God  and  to 
one's  neighbor" — there  is  no  disposition  to  quarrel  with,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  are  impliedly  offered  as  "new."  With  what  is  looked 
upon  as  a  banishment  of  the  supernatural  there  is  much  quarrel. 
In  place  of  old-time  certainties,  Dr.  Eliot  has  supplied,  according 
to  The  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist  Episcopal,  New  York), 
"the  fog  of  uncertainty,  the  mist  of  unreliability,  and  the  clouds 
of  instability."  His  negations  will  find  few  adherents,  thinks  The 
Congregaliona  list  and  Christian  World  (New  York).  The  nega- 
tive part  of  his  creed  is  thus  summarized  : 

"  It  will  not  in  his  view  admit  of  sacraments,  it  will  know  noth- 
ing of  propitiation  for  sin,  it  'will  not  even  imagine  the  justice  of 
God,'  for  there  is  no  earthly  conception  by  which  we  could  under- 
stand it,  but  it  will  laud  God's  love.  It  will  hold  out  no  hope  of 
future  reward  for  present  ill,  it  will  have  no  consolation  for  the 
broken  heart,  but  by  greater  skill  in  healing  physical  ills,  and  im- 
proving social  and  industrial  conditions,  it  will  lessen  the  need  of 
consolation.  The  new  religion  will  have  no  supernatural  elements, 
will  not  regard  pain  as  in  any  sense  a  punishment  for  sin  nor  a 
means  of  moral  training,  nor,  we  infer,  look  on  fear  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure as  a  determent  for  sin.  It  goes  without  saying  that  all 
which  distinguishes  Christianity  from  other  religions  is  eliminated 
from  Dr.  Eliot's  new  religion.  It  embraces  only  those  who  have 
an  all-comprehensive  good-will,  'the  only  civilized  people.'  This 
religion  is  an  absolute  idealism,  a  pantheism  where  God  so  per- 
vades all  humanity  that  all  is  God.  In  this  vision  of  the  ideal 
moral  evil  has  ceased  to  exist.  God's  will  is  good  will,  the  same 
ruling  spirit  in  him  and  in  every  man.  The  idea  of  the  new  religion 
is  'the  thought  of  God  so  immanent  that  no  mediation  is  needed. '  " 

The  Westminster  (Philadelphia,  Presbyterian)  thinks  the  dis- 
tinguished educator  seems  to  be  unaware  that  he  has  only  given 
utterance  to  the  tenets  of  Unitarianism  "in  a  form  that  hardly  has 
the  meritof  beingnew."  There  is  nothing  in  it,  thinks  this  journal, 
"calculated  to  appeal  to  the  men  and  women  in  the  common  walks 
of  life."  Neither  has  it  any  missionary  power,  as  these  state- 
ments imply  : 

"The  learned  president-emeritus  says  it  is  to  be  the  religion  v( 
the  future.  To  it  we  answer,  never.  Such  a  religion  will  never 
control  China,  India,  Japan,  or  lands  where  Islam  to-day  holds 
sway.  China  may  become  Christian,  but  never  Unitarian.  The 
religion  that  takes  the  place  of  the  various  religions  to  be  found 
in  China  will  not  be  one  as  devoid  of  emotion  and  as  destitute  of 
heart  as  a  granite  block.  It  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  one  whose 
veins  are  flowing  with  real,  red  blood,  and  which  loves  with  yearn- 
ing affection  each  poor  sinner  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 


"Will  the  Salvation  Army  embrace  the  'new  religion  '  ?  Never. 
Will  the  Presbyterian  Church  ?  Never.  The  'new  religion  '  will 
never  seek  to  save  a  single  lost  soul.  President-emeritus  Eliot 
would  have  done  well  had  he  taken  note  of  the  upheaval  in  Uni- 
tarian Boston  and  its  suburban  cities  last  February,  when  literally 
thousands  came  to  Christ  through  the  preaching  of  'the  old-time 
religion.'     It  is  that  which  is  to  conquer  this  world." 

Another  journal  of  that  church,  The  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia;, 
calls  the  new  religion  "attractive,"  but  finds  that  "it  has  no  remedy 
for  sin,  and  does  not  acknowledge  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
sin" — a  defect  that  "alone  would  prove  its  fallaciousness."  To 
Dr.  Eliot's  assertion  that  the  new  religion  will  "reduce  the  need 
of  consolation"  The  Living  Church  (Prot.  Episcopal,  Milwaukee) 
asks  if  it  will  remove  the  need  of  consolation.     It  adds  : 

"Dr.  Eliot  has  framed  his  religion  by  looking  through  a  micro- 
scope. He  has  seen  nothing  but  magnified  earthiness.  The  vast- 
ness  of  the  universe,  the  unfathomableness  of  time,  the  certainty 
of  eternity,  the  dignity  of  mankind,  the  greatness  of  Almighty 
God,  cry  out  against  such  narrowness.  Granted  that  twentieth- 
century  religion  will  seek  to  supply  to  social  conditions  the  anti- 
dote that  they  require  in  order  that  man  may  develop  to  his  utmost 
capacity  :  such  development  is  still  bat  kindergarten  advancement, 
to  the  spiritual  development  of  the  eons  of  eternity  which  the 
Catholic  religion  unfolds  before  him.  How  can  the  new  religion 
'laud  God's  love,'  and  have  no  manifestation  of  that  love  beyond 
what  we  see  about  us  to-day  ?  Mankind  needs  a  religion  for  every 
age  ;  and  one  that  has  no  'consolation  '  for  the  wrongs  of  to-day 
can  not  possibly  'laud  God's  love.'  " 

The  elimination  of  the  element  of  authority,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal,  raises  objectors  in  various  folds.  The  Church 
Advocate  (Harrisburg),  organ  of  the  Church  of  God,  observes  that 
"a  religion  without  authority  would  be  a  religion  without  obedi- 
ence." This  was  also  the  burden  of  Bishop  McFaul's  comment 
published  in  the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  (Rom.  Cath.). 
Another  Catholic  journal,  America  (New  York),  sees  this  credo 
as  symptomatic  of  the  faith  held  in  Protestant  colleges.     We  read  : 

"Dr.  Eliot  is  only  formulating  for  the  general  public  what 
thousands  of  our  college  professors  believe  and  what  hundreds  of 
them  are  actually  teaching.  What  La  Rue  has  written  so  impu- 
dently in  The  Educational  Review,  or  Low  so  flippantly  in  The 
Nation,  is  said  over  and  over  in  the  classrooms  of  our  universities, 
and  we  need  not  the  sensational  arraignments  of  Mr.  Bolce  in  The 
Cosmopolitan  to  know  what  is  taught  to  the  students.  No  doubt 
the  vast  number  of  them,  as  the  president  of  Princeton  tells  us, 
care  more  for  sport  than  for  study ;  some  of  them  may  not  need 
the  noxious  influence  of  some  of  the  lecture-halls  to  corrupt  their 
morals ;  but  scarce  one  of  them  can  come  off  undemoralized  by 
the  fact  that  men  of  reputation  for  learning  and  often  for  integ- 
rity treat  lightly  of  the  principles  which  underlie  religion  and 
morality,  follow  no  religion,  and  question  whether  morality  can 
have  a  fixt  basis.  For  the  Catholic  it  is  incredible  that  such  con- 
ditions can  prevail  even  in  denominational  institutions." 

In  certain  quarters  Dr.  Eliot's  message  is  received  with  less 
questioning  and  reprobation.  The  Outlook  (New  York,  Indepen- 
dent) observes  that  "it  often  happens  with  the  preacher  that  what 
he  affirms  is  obscured  by  what  he  denies;  and  that  his  positive 
message  fails  of  effect  because  he  has  mingled  with  it  his  doubts 
and  disbeliefs."  What  is  obscured  in  this  instance,  says  The 
(  hit  look,  is  : 

"That,  at  a  time  when  men  of  intellectual  power  like  Haeckel 
are  declaring  that  the  'creating  divinity  '  of  the  universe  is  the 
'mobile  cosmic  ether,' and  that  the  ultimate  fact  of  life  is  not  a 
personal  God  but  'animated  atoms,'  and  when  men  of  intellectual 
power  like  Metchnikoff  are  declaring  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  unselfish  service,  but  that  the  true  spring  of  all  conduct  is  en- 
lightened selfishness,  a  man  of  science,  who  for  forty  years  has 
been  president  of  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world,  who 
has  been  stedfast  and  immovable  in  his  advocacy  of  free  research, 
and  who  is  not  a  theologian  and  does  not  even  profess  to  be  a  re- 
ligious teacher,  declares  that  the  religion  of  the  future  is  to  be  i 
religion  of  love  to  God  and  service  of  men." 
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UNFAMILIAR  SIDE  OF  TENNYSON 

HE  kind  of  man  that  Tennyson  was  is  less  known  than  that 
of  any  other  English  man  of  letters.     He  had  a  hatred  of 
publicity  and  succeeded  in  persuading  his  friends  to  abet  him  in 

the  aloofness  he  chose  to  maintain  toward  the  world  at  large.  He 
shut  himself  up  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  place  somewhat  remote 
from  thecasual  tourist,  and  even  burrowed  deeper  into  the  country 
when  later  the  safeguards  to  his  privacy  began  to  be  broken  down. 
Throughout  his  lifetime,  says  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  "a  bit 
of  genuine  Tennysoniana  was  the  very  rarest  of  all  literary  tn 
ures."  Since  his  death,  the  memoir  published  by  his  son  does  but 
little  to  lift  the  veil.  As  that  work  reveals  him,  "he  appears  a 
noble  and  somewhat  stately  personage,  grave  and  lull  of  proud 
pauician  dignity."  Some  gleams  of  humor  are  there — "a  quite 
artistically  introduced  re- 
lief to  a  picture  that  as  a 
whole  is  one  of  almost 
haughty  seriousness."  Fail- 
in-  thus  of  what  the  read- 
ing world  of  to-day  so 
much  desires.  Professor 
Peck,  from  sources  unin- 
dicated,  supplies  some  of 
the  deficiencies  long  felt 
toward  making  of  Tenny- 
son a  "  human  "  figure. 
But  it  is  not  done,  he 
pleads,  "in  the  spirit  of 
iconoclasm  nor  in  that 
other  spirit,  so  prevalent 
to-day,  which  worships 
ugliness  in  the  morbid 
vein  of  Baudelaire."  Pro- 
fessor Peck,  writing  in  The 
Bookman  (August),  gives 
us  some  hint  of  the  poet's 
racial  endowments  : 

"  Lord  Tennyson  came 
of  a  stock  in  which  were  traceable  three  quite  distinct  and  differ- 
ent racial  strains.  His  father's  family  was  originally  of  Danish 
blood,  descended  from  the  Scandinavian  invaders  who  occu- 
pied the  territory  to  the  north  of  the  Humber  in  King 
Alfred's  time.  Upon  his  mother's  side  is  found  French  an- 
cestry; and  these  two  elements  had  been  blended  in  every  cen- 
tury with  a  strong  infusion  of  pure  Saxon  blood.  It  is  no  idle 
fancy  that  detects  in  the  poet's  work  the  vital  qualities,  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics,  that  are  due  to  each  of  these  three 
sources.  To  the  French  strain  in  Tennyson  he  owes  his  sense  of 
style,  his  perfect  clarity,  his  ease  and  flexibility  of  diction,  and 
his  exquisite  appreciation  of  the  unique  and  fitting  word  that 
always  rose  responsively  to  mirror  in  its  sound  and  sense  the 
subtlest  shades  of  thought.  From  the  Danish  element  his  poetry 
received  much  of  its  eerie  picturesqueness  and  the  fine  imaginative 
quality  which,  with  a  touch  of  wildness,  forever  glows  and  shim- 
mers in  the  poetry  of  the  Scandinavian  North.  And  to  the  Saxon 
blood  are  due  that  underlying  strength  and  sturdiness,  th?t  homely 
quaintness,  and  that  ripe  humanity  which  give  to  all  the  other 
qualities  their  full  perfection  and  enduring  power.  It  was  this 
last,  indeed,  that  bound  the  whole  together,  and  imparted  to  the 
whole  an  honest,  manly,  human  touch. 

"The  Saxon  side,  the  yeoman  side,  was  very  marked  in  all  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  man.  It  showed  itself  in  many 
ways — in  ways  that  are  intensely  characteristic  of  the  Englishman  ; 
and  it  is  essential  that  these  shall  be  at  least  suggested  in  any  con- 
scientious effort,  however  slight,  to  link  the  poet  with  the  man." 

The  self-assertiveness,  "so  typically  English."  was.  we  are  told, 
very  strong  in  Tennyson  : 

"  He  had  but  little  care  for  another's  feelings.     Visitors   who 


came  to  him  on  his  invitation  or  on  the  imitation  of  his  wife  were 
often  appalled  by  his  grimness,  his  sullen  silence,  his  rude  indiffer- 
ence to  all  the  duties  of  a  host.  Not  was  even  his  sociability  at 
times  less  typical  of  a  strangely  self-centered  nature  ;  since  it 
often  took  the  form  of  egotism,  and  he  would  bear  down  all  other 
conversation  in  his  arrogant  monologues  upon  his  own  achieve- 
ments, ending  usually  with  interminable  recitations  of  his  own  pro- 
ductions :  for  he  was  inordinately  fond  of  declamatory  renderings 
of  his  latest  verse;  and  while,  no  doubt,  one  might  esteem  it  a  high 
privilege  to  hear  Tennyson  interpreted  by  himself,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  act  was  one  of  gross  indifference  to  others. 

"In  some  still  less  commendable  ways  he  showed  the  same 
aggressiveness.  Prof.  Max  Miiller,  in  his  lately  published  remi- 
niscence-., gives  us  a  very  curious  case  in  point.  While  Professor 
Miiller  and  his  wife  were  still  newcomers  in  the  town  of  Oxford, 
they  had  the  honor  of  entertaining  Tennyson,  until  then  a  stranger 
to  them,  in  their  home.     He  spent   the  night   there,   and   in   the 

morning  strode  into  the 
breakfast-room,  and,  with- 
oul  the  usual  salutation, 
stalked  up  to  the  table, 
which  was  already  laid. 
Whipping  the  cover  off  the 
principal  dish,  he  snorted 
with  disgust. 

'■'.Mutton  chops!'  he 
roared.  'The  staple  of 
every  second-rate  inn  in 
England.'" 


SOMERSBY    RECTORV,    LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Where  Tennyson  was  born  on  August  6,  1809. 


This  fundamental  and 
pervasive  trait  sometimes 
appeared  as  selfishness  and 
perhaps  ingratitude,  as  his 
treatment  of  Fitzgerald 
shows  : 

"  His  biographer  records 
the  long  and  intimate 
friendship  between  Tenny- 
son and  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
the  translator,  or,  perhaps, 
one  might  say  the  creator, 
of  Omar  Khayyam.  But 
naturally  no  mention  is 
made  of  one  fact  which,  in  his  lifetime,  Tennyson's  nearest  in- 
timates deplored  and  often  made  the  subject  of  apologetic 
comment.  When  he  was  young  and  rather  straitened  in  his 
circumstances,  the  future  laureate,  then  quite  unknown,  first  won 
Fitzgerald's  friendship.  Fitzgerald  recognized  hisgenius  and  was 
to  him  far  more  than  any  ordinary  friend,  opening  his  purse  to 
him,  helping  him  in  all  his  numerous  perplexities,  and  giving  him 
the  aid  and  comfort  of  which  he  often  was  most  seriously  in  need. 
But  when  Tennyson  had  become  famous  and  Fitzgerald  was  an 
old  and  feeble  man,  then  the  distinguished  poet  let  the  friendship 
die.  He  never  went  to  see  Fitzgerald  ;  he  never  asked  him  to  his 
house  ;  and  he  seemed  entirely  forgetful  of  any  debt  of  gratitude." 

An  encounter  with  Carlyle  illustrated  what  the  present  chronicler 
calls  "an  English,  Saxon,  peasant  quality  .  .  .  a  strong  vein  of 
coarseness  that  belonged  to  the  very  nature  of  the  man." 

"He  had  a  homely  way  of  uttering  coarse  things  in  language 
that  was  direct  and  forcible,  but  that  was  strange  enough  in  the 
mouth  of  a  poet  of  such  exquisite  delicacy  and  grace.  A  very 
curious  story  that  has  never  before,  I  think,  been  printed,  may  be 
set  down  here  with  an  apology  for  telling  it.  It  illustrates  so  per- 
fectly one  phase  of  Tennyson's  mentality  that  the  reader  will  per- 
haps forgive  its  crudeness.  It  seems  that  Carlyle  once,  while 
visiting  the  poet,  brought  up  the  subject  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  with  his  usual  tendency  to  hero-worship  set  forth  in  a  long  and 
glowing  monologue  the  ability  and  native  power  of  the  Norman 
king.  He  lauded  his  martial  qualities,  he  defended  and  justified 
his  cruelties  to  the  vanquished  Saxons,  and  he  ended  with  a  pas- 
sionate eulogy  of  the  man. 

"All  this  time  Tennyson  had  uttered  not  a  word,  but  sat  in 
silence,  puffing  slowly  at  the  stem  of  a  short  black  pipe.     At  last, 
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after  an   hour  of   declamation,   Carlyle  turned  to  his  listener  and 
cried  out,  triumphantly  : 

'"Come,  man,  what  think  ye  of  him,  now  ? ' 

"  Tennyson  took  another  puff  or  two  and  then  drew  the  pipe  from 
his  mouth.  'If  I  had  been  there,'  he  observed  sententiously, 
'  he'd  very  soon  have  felt  my  knife  in  his  guts  ! ' 

"When  Longfellow  first  visited  Tennyson,  the 
Englishman  entertained  him  for  an  hour  or  more 
with  the  narration  of  obscene  stories.  Longfel- 
low, a  man  of  extreme  and  almost  feminine  re- 
finement, listened  silently,  suppressing  out  of 
courtesy  his  ineffable  disgutt.  Afterward  a  friend 
of  both  of  them  ventured  as  delicately  as  possible 
to  intimate  to  Tennyson  how  he  had  shocked  and 
disappointed  his  American  guest.  There  still 
exists  a  letter  which  is  half  apology  and  half  ex- 
planation, written  to  Longfellow  by  the  other 
poet,  and  giving,  as  an  excuse,  the  reaction  that 
he  always  felt  after  devoting  himself  so  intensely 
to  the  subtlest  niceties  of  language — a  reaction 
which  drove  him  often  into  the  utterance  of 
things  both  gross;  nd  vile." 


A   DEMOCRATIC  ART  OF 
JAPAN 

JAPANESE  color-prints  are  a  mystery  to 
many.  How  can  a  "sheet  of  mulberry-bark 
paper,  bearing  the  grotesque  semblance  of  a 
Japanese  actor,"  be  worth  $400,  or  the  image  of 
"an  impossible-looking  Japanese  woman"  bring 
$200  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  auction  prices 
quoted  in  the  recurrent  sales  of  these  works  of 
Eastern  art,  and  the  mystery  perhaps  deepens 
when  a  writer  like  Mr.  Bannister  Merwin  tells 
us  that  these  small  sheets,  so  prized  by  West- 
ern collectors,  are,  or  were,  despised  by  the 
cultivated  taste  of  the  country  from  which  they 
come.  The  explanation,  it  appears,  tells  the 
whole  story  of  the  difference  between  Eastern 
and  Western  art  ideals.  One  deals  in  sym- 
bolism and  neglects  realism  ;  the  other  is  fasci- 
nated by  the  representation  of  the  real  world  in 
which  our  common  life  moves.  Says  Mr.  Mer- 
win in  the  August  Munsey^s  : 

"  In  painting,  Japan  follows  the  traditions  of 
twelve  hundred  years.  There  are  many  schools 
of  painting,  each  with  its  own  peculiar  manner ; 
and  the  Japanese  connoisseur  can,  at  a  glance, 
place  the  product  of  any  brush  in  the  school  to 
which  it  belongs.  Here  we  find  atechnic  refined 
to  wonderful  simplicity ;  but,  interpretively,  the 
paintings  are  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  American  or  European,  because  they  express 
a  symbolism  remote  to  our  manner  of  thought. 
Altho  there  is  much  beauty  in  these  symbolic 
conceits,  they  must,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  the  Oc- 
cidental mind  delicately  ingenious  rather  than 
deeply  significant.  The  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments which  they  express  are  such  as  do  not 
occur  to  us  naturally. 

"The  painters  of  Japan,  however,  are  aristo- 
crats of  Oriental  art.  They  have  lived  and 
worked  under  the  patronage  of  the  great  lords, 
satisfying,  with  their  exquisite  technic  and 
subtle  allusiveness,  the  Japanese  ideal  of  beauty. 
No  place  for  realism  there;  no  demand  for  such  a  delineation 
of  the  objective  world  as  will  give  it  at  least  the  value  of 
actuality. 

"  Recognizing  the  peculiar  standing  of  the  Japanese  painter,  who 
lives  in  the  entourage  of  the  great   and  passes  down   the  strict 
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By  Koriusai.  One  of  the  scenes 
of  homely,  every-day  life  much  loved 
by  the  Japanese  color-print  artists. 


canons  of  his  own  school,  master  to  pupil,  master  to  pupil,  from 
generation  to  generation,  we  can  understand  why  the  Japanese 
color-print  artist  has  been  looked  upon  with  contempt  by  the  upper 
orders.  On  the  one  hand,  we  find  the  proud  purveyor  to  the  re- 
fined taste  of  the  great  families ;  on  the  other,  the  humble  por- 
trayer  of  the  common  life  of  the  common  peo- 
ple. Here  we  have  an  aristocrat;  there,  an 
artizan.  For  the  color-print  artist  has  been 
ranked  among  the  lower  classes,  from  whom  he 
has  sprung  and  for  whom  he  has  worked.  He 
has  been  regarded  as  no  better  than  a  peasant 
farmer  or  a  carpenter. 

"This  statement  refers,  of  course,  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  old  Japan.  The  largely  commer- 
cialized Japan  of  to-day  has  developed  a  reflected 
interest  in  the  color-print  masters,  tho  we  may 
believe  that  this  interest,  among  the  superficially 
Europeanized  sections  of  the  upper  classes,  lies 
no  deeper  than  their  veneer  of  imported  civili- 
zation. 

"The  very  realism  that  has  made  the  color- 
prints  contemptible  to  the  older  schools  of  Jap- 
anese art  accounts  for  their  appeal  to  us.  Once 
familiar  with  their  conventions,  we  can  un- 
derstand them — can  appreciate  their  beauty  of 
line,  color,  and  composition,  their  humor  and 
their  truth.  And  the  conventions,  which  at  first 
view  seem  so  grotesque  to  the  Western  eye,  in- 
variably have  the  warrant  of  a  consistent  artis- 
tic point  of  view.  The  mussy  blur  of  paint  with 
which  our  impressionists  may  indicate  a  tree  is 
at  least  as  outlandish  to  the  sensitive  Japanese 
eye  as  their  plane  perspective  is  to  our  well-es- 
tablished insistence  on  linear  perspective. 

"If  we  pass  the  point  where  the  Japanese 
prints  seem  merely  odd,  their  beauties  are  sure 
to  captivate.  In  the  best  work  the  composi 
tion  is  always  so  right,  the  drawing  so  satis- 
factory, the  quality  of  line  so  varied  yet  so  per- 
fect, the  color  so  admirable.  We  find,  too,  such 
wonderful  restraint ;  not  a  line,  not  a  patch  of 
color,  can  be  spared ;  the  whole  thing  has  beer, 
done  with  the  least  apparent  effort,  and  the  effect 
which  the  artist  sought  to  produce  is  given  to 
the  eye  surely  and  completely." 

The  subjects  most  represented  in  the  earlv 
periods  of  this  art's  development  were  actors, 
courtezans,  and  scenes  from  plays.  The  theater, 
while  popular  with  the  masses,  was  thought  a  low 
and  degrading  form  of  art  by  the  higher  classes, 
and  as  color-print  artists  worked  for  the  stage 
another  reason  was  furnished  for  the  low  esti- 
mation of  color-print  art.  Not  much  attention 
was  given  to  landscape  or  to  scenes  of  homely, 
every-day  life  until  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Suzuki  Harunobu,  who  worked  between  1764 
and  1772,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  great  name. 
His  subjects  were  women,  of  "beautiful  pose 
and  exquisite  flowing  line."  Koriusai  was  his 
pupil,  but  had  more  vigor.  He  was  of  the  Sa- 
murai or  military  class  and  greatly  demeaned 
himself  by  seeking  a  livelihood  as  a  color-print 
artist.  Utamaro  (1 753-1 805)  was  the  greatest  up 
to  his  day.  His  prints  were  the  first  to  reach 
Europe  through  the  Dutch  traders  at  Nagasaki. 
Toyokuni  (1769-1825)  delineated  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  Hokusai,  "the  master  of   all,  is  a 

Shakespeare   of    the   brush."      The  process   of  color-printing  is 

thus  described  : 

"Tlie  artist  made  his  design  on  a  sheet  of  thin  paper,  and  the 
engraver,  after  pasting  it  face  downward  on  a  block  of  wood,  cut 
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a\\a»  with  his  knives  and  chisels  the  parts  of  the  wood 

th.u  iliii  not  belong  to  the  design,  leaving  the  picture  in  relief, 
after  the  manner  of  wood-engravers.  With  this  Mock  as  a  guide, 
other  Mocks  were  made,  one  for  each  color  to  be  used. 

"Then  the  printer  took  up  the  work.  Mixing  his  colors  on  the 
blocks  with  rice-paste,  he  dampened  a  sheet  of  paper  and  laid  it 
on  each  block  in  turn,  rubbing  the  back  ol  the  paper  with  a  special 
implement,  until  it  took  up  the  color.  The  prints  thus  made  were 
sold  in  shops  for  sums  so  trifling  that  the  artists  might  well  have 
dropt  i\v.u\  from  astonishment  had  they  suddenly  foreseen  the 
puces  that  their  work  would  some  day  command." 

Here,  says  the  writer,  is  an  example  of  a  purely  democratic  art 
made  for  and  appealing  to  the  lower  classes.      He  goes  on  : 

"That  it  should  make  this  appeal,  and  still  be  good  art.  sneaks 
well  for  the  taste  of  the  common  people  of  Japan.  And  this  art  is 
y  what  the  Japanese  call  it — "Mirror  of  the  Passing  World.' 
To  the  high-class  Japanese,  it  is  vulgar;  to  us,  could  we  fully  un- 
derstand its  allusions,  it  would  often  seem  coarse;  yet  it  is  popu- 
lar, and  it  is  art — and  the  men  who  made  the  pictures  were  men  of 
the  lower  class 

"The  source  of  the  prints  is  worth  consideration  by  Americans 
who  are  pessimistic  as  to  the  development  of  ideals  of  beauty 
among  the  laboring  class.  Given  a  nation  in  which  every  desire 
of  the  humbler  people  is  not  either  crusht  out  or  commercially  ex- 
ploited by  classes  above  them,  adequate  forms  of  expression  are 
certain  to  develop,  growing  slowly  from  crudeness  to  perfection. 
Left  to  itself,  no  stratum  of  society  will  continue  long  without  its 
art  and  its  music. 

"This  truth,  in  a  sense,  shows  us  the  value  of  man:  and  con- 
versely, it  proves  to  us  the  value  of  art  itself." 


SHAKESPEARE'S  SUPERIOR   KIND  OF 
CRIMINALS 

IN  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  about  Shakespeare  as  a 
psychologist,  his  value  to  the  student  of  crime  has  but  re- 
cently been  discovered.  It  is  only  the  great  poet  who  is  able  to 
lay  the  criminal's  soul  open  like  a  book,  says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  and  Shakespeare  is  even  greater  in  revealing 
the  soul  of  the  criminal  than  the  Russian  novelist.  I  >ostoyefsky. 
His  power  is  now  shown  by  a  Danish  police  inspector,  August 
Goll,  who  has  published  a  book  called  "Criminal  Types  in  Shake- 
speare." Mr.  Coil's  book,  according  to  Adalbert  Albrecht.  the 
writer  in  The  Evening  Post,  shows  the  advantage  of  studying  the 
great  poets,  rather  than  the  criminologists,  for  a  knowledge  of  the 
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By  Toyokuni,  the  First. 


ONE    OF    THE  "THIRTY-SIX   VIEWS    OF   FUJI"    BY    HOKUSAI. 
As  an  artist,  his  place  is  declared  to  be  "  beside  Diirer,  Rembrandt,  and  the  other  giants 


psychology  of  crime.  Shakespeare  can  teach  us  more  than  Lom- 
broso.  Lombroso  regards  the  criminal  as  a  distinct  species  of 
humanity  and  for  a  long  time  Mr.  Coll  adhered  to  Lombroso's 
view  until  he  came  to  see  that  tho  Lombroso's  "  measurings  and 
weighings"  reveal  marks 
that  "undoubtedly  do 
tit  a  small  group  of  de- 
generate criminals  who 
are  closely  related  to  the 
weak-minded  and  in- 
sane, there  are  many 
cases  which  they  do  not 
tit  at  all."  He  was 
obliged  to  admit,  we 
are  told.  "  that  criminals 
themselves  do  not  differ 
materially  in  their 
thoughts,  feelings,  and 
will  from  others."  He 
further  saw  "that  a  par- 
ticular psychology  did 
not  even  fit  a  particular 
group  of  criminals,  that 
the  same  crime  may  be 
committed  from  abso- 
lute'!) different  motives, 
while  it  is  purely  de- 
pendent on  circum- 
stances wh.it  will  be  the 
crime  of  a  passionate 
or  crafty  character."  Shakespeare,  then,  according  to  the  Danish 
police  inspector,  is  the  writer  who  has  achieved  the  most  in  point- 
ing out  to  us  real  differences  between  individual  criminals.  The 
great  poets,  according  to  Mr.  Albrecht — 

"Show  us  the  birth  of  the  motive,  the  nervous  strain  that  de- 
velops with  it,  the  consideration  of  the  kind  of  crime,  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  determination  and  the  execution,  the  mental  moods 
during  and  after  the  deed.  They  follow  the  criminal  through  love 
and  hate,  storm  and  calm,  not  merely  as  spectators  and  critics, 
but  as  if  in  the  person  of  the  criminal  himself,  as  one  who  sees 
deeper  than  any  criminal  can.  To  them  the  criminal  psycholo- 
gists should  turn  with  confidence.  In  our  day,  Dostoyefsky  has 
described  criminal  individuals  in  his  'Raskolnikov '  and  in 
'Memoirs  from  a  Death  House,'  as  prison  governors  and  criminal 
psychologists  have  tried  in  vain  to  describe  them. 
Above  him,  the  greatest  Slav,  stands  the  greatest 
Teuton,  Shakespeare.  Goll  thinks  that  in  study- 
ing Shakespeare's  criminals  we  come  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  ideal  of  'seeing  the  criminal  in  the 
man,  the  man  in  the  criminal.'  He  sees  in  Cali- 
ban the  congenital  criminal,  the  creature  with  the 
purely  antisocial  nature  whom  Prospero  tries 
to  reform.  Prospero  gives  him  shelter — he  makes 
use  of  it  to  attempt  rape.  Prospero  teaches  him 
the  power  of  language — he  uses  it  to  curse.  Pros- 
pero teaches  him  the  faculty  of  thought — he  uses 
it  to  ponder  on  evil  schemes.  He  loves  but  one 
thing,  spirits;  and  fears  but  one,  punishment.  Ib- 
is capable  only  of  the  lowest  kind  of  work,  and  has 
to  be  forced  to  do  that. 

"From  this  primitive  criminal,  Goll  leads  us  on 
up  to  the  political  criminal,  to  hate-filled  Brutus 
and  the  doctrinarian  Cassius.  Naturally  enough, 
he  finds  but  little  new  to  say  about  Richard  III. 
His  analysis  of  /ago,  on  the  other  hand,  is  masterly. 
He  lays  bare  the  erotic  side  >i  Iago's  hatred  ol 
Othello — his  'instinct  of  erotic  cruelty,'  as  the 
criminalists  now  call  it.  Iago's  speeches  are  all 
embittered  by  sexual  insinuations.  He  sees  in 
others  only  the  expression  of  coarse,  sexual  mo- 
tives, the  best  sign  that  they  alone  underlie  his 
own  actions.     He   finds  satisfaction  in  poisoning 
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Othello's  enjoyment  of  Desdemoiias  love,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
seeing  her  martyred,  first  her  soul,  then  her  body." 

Such  a  book  as  this,  says  Mr.  Albrecht,  shows  what  undiscovered 
treasures  are  still  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare — "treasures  which, 
to  me  at  least,  are  infinitely  more  interesting  than  all  the  acrostics 
that  patient  searching  might  reveal." 


WHY  POETRY  IS  PUBLISHED 

WE  are  sometimes  asked  to  point  out  the  royal  road  to  publi- 
cation. Much  prose  and  some  poetry  gets  into  print  and 
the  mystery  is  often  formidable  to  the  possessors  of  rejected  manu- 
scripts. Mr.  Brian  Hooker  seems  to  think  that  neither  the  merit 
of  contemporary  verse  nor  the  taste  of  a  reading  public  are  factors 
in  securing  the  publication  of  such  as  passes  muster.  What  poetry 
we  have,  meaning  what  comes  out  between  book-covers,  he  says 
in  the  August  Forum,  "suffers  severely  from  overadvertisement 
and  from  being  subsidized  no  less  that  the  subsidy  happens  to  be 
paid  by  the  producer."     He  proceeds  : 

"Publishers  protest  that  poetry  is  not  commercial;  but  too 
many,  even  of  the  reputable  ones,  make  it  commercial  in  the  evil 
sense  of  the  word,  by  lending  to  worthless  stuff  for  a  considera- 
tion the  support  of  their  names.  Of  course,  a  slack  demand  for 
any  product  begets  carelessness  as  to  its  quality ;  and  the  attitude 
here  seems  to  be  that,  verse  being  at  best  worthless,  the  worst  of 
it  may  as  well  be  printed  so  long  as  the  writer  insures  against  the 
cost  of  printing.  It  would  be  better  to  reject  inflexibly  whatever 
promised  no  return.  For  the  trouble  is  not  that  it  is  hard  to  print 
a  good  poem,  but  that  it  is  no  harder  to  print  a  bad  one.  It  is  all 
advertised  with  the  same  unreasoning  fulsomeness,  and  reviewed 
in  bulk  under  the  heading  'Poetry  of  the  Month.'  And  this  does 
harm  because  the  publicity  of  one  ridiculous  failure  is  enough  to 
discredit  many  a  good  achievement.  People  say,  as  many  people 
have  said  of  religion  :  'If  that  is  poetry,  then  I  don't  want  poetry, 
myself.'  Similarly,  the  intemperate  criticism  which  is  continually 
discovering  the  great  American  poet  or  the  great  Baconian  cryp- 
togram sufficiently  discountenances  its  own  discoveries.  And  the 
clamor  for  a  poetry  of  the  day,  a  journalistic  poetry  the  concern 
of  which  shall  be  to  treat  modern  subject-matter  in  the  tone  of  the 
most  modern  propaganda,  is  as  mischievous  as  it  is  absurd.  Jour- 
nalism may  be  and  sometimes  is  a  noble  art;  but  poetry  can  not 
be,  except  accidentally,  journalistic,  because  it  depends  essentially 
upon  a  person's  feeling  something  which  he  is  impelled  to  say, 
and  not  upon  there  being  a  subject  at  hand  to  say  something  about. 
The  most  cursory  reader  will  remember  that  poetry  has  at  all  times 
dealt  either  with  elder  times  or  with  things  timeless,  and  that  the 
occasional  poem  is  commonly  as  bad  as  the  didactic  story.  But 
now,  forsooth,  poetry  is  to  be  great  only  through  being  occasional : 
whereas  it  is  not  the  subject  but  the  man  that  matters.  He  can 
not,  being  a  modern,  be  other  than  a  modern  poet,  let  him  treat 
of  what  he  will." 

The  other  and  of  course  more  important  medium  of  serving  the 
public  with  what  other  poetry  it  gets  is  the  magazine.  This  means 
is  naturally  the  hope  of  most  producers  who  can  not  aspire  to  a 
volume  to  themselves.  The  magazine's  point  of  view  is  thus  given 
by  this  writer : 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  concentrates  endeavor  upon  short  lyrics  of 
less  than  thirty  lines.  These  it  uses  as  'fillers  '  for  pages  left  partly 
blank  in  its  prose  make-up;  and  it  seldom  accepts  anything  else 
unless  for  some  extraneous  cause.  We  see,  therefore,  very  few 
long  poems,  or  even  of  the  average  medium  length  of  most  great 
lyrics— an  arbitrary  and  somewhat  onerous  restriction.  To  the 
maker  of  small  lyrics,  however,  and  to  the  rising  artist,  the  large 
and  easy  market  of  the  magazine  is  a  great  help.  He  need  not 
struggle  unread  until  he  can  produce  a  volume:  he  can  sell  his 
work  Kttle  by  little  for  immediate  returns  in  money  and  in  reputa- 
tion, and  circulate  it  far  more  widely  than  lie  could  hope  to  circu- 
late his  book.  Moreover,  he  can  always  republish  in  book  form. 
On  t lie  other  hand,  the  magazine  is  frankly  journalism  :  it  is  read 
and  tossed  aside  ;  its  support  is  advertising  made  valuable  by  cir- 
cul?.tion  ;  the  merit  of  its  contributions  is  in  many  cases  only  inci- 
dental to  thei>-  acceptance ;  and  its  care  for  poetry  is  largely  the 


mere  negative  requirement  of  harmlessness.  This  naturally  tends 
toward  perfunctory  and  dishonest  work.  Yet  the  familiar  sneer 
at  'magazine  verse  '  is  hardly  half  deserved  ;  and  a  little  study  of 
the  annuals  and  magazines  of  half  a  century  since  would  open  the 
eyes  of  the  scoffer.  He  would  find  in  them  here  and  there  a  poem 
which  has  lived,  swamped  under  an  average  of  such  bathos  as 
nowadays  hardly  reaches  print.  Until  recently,  American  poetry 
was  in  form  and  manner  about  fifty  years  behind  the  contemporary 
development  of  the  English  :  now  the  two  are  abreast,  and  our 
own  falls  behind  only  in  merit.  Moreover,  the  average  of  present 
magazine  verse  is  not  far  below  the  average  work  of  our  best  men 
before  the  war:  it  is  only  too  near  and  too  familiar  for  us  to  ap- 
preciate. This  work  is  typified  among  recent  volumes  by  the  new 
collection  of  Theodosia  Garrison.  She  is  too  often  uninspired, 
and  therefore  fancifully  decorative  in  lieu  of  imagination  ;  her 
poems  are  of  magazine  brevity  and  magazine  innocuousness  ;  she 
lacks  the  sparkle  of  inevitable  phrase  whereby  genius  is  made 
manifest.  But  she  has  consistently  good  workmanship,  native 
lyrical  quality,  and  a  strong  normal  feeling  of  things,  right  and 
sweet  as  the  popular  feeling  is  always  right  and  sweet,  despite  the 
vagaries  of  that  strange  myth,  the  popular  intelligence." 

Mr.  Hooker  also  finds  a  "small  group  of  more  ambitious  men 
possest  of  a  questionable  and  flickering  spark  of  something  like 
genius,  who  hover  about  the  confines  of  the  magazine  world, 
promising  better  things."  He  names  for  us  William  Vaughn 
Moody  and  George  Sterling,  among  others,  and  observes  that 
"their  faults  are  the  faults  of  culture— intellectualism  or  thought- 
less honey-gathering  of  phrases  ;  their  strength  is  a  high  and  hon- 
orable strength  of  their  art ;  and  their  danger  is  the  danger  of  de- 
fection to  some  better  rewarded  way  of  work."  "  Poets  are  made 
and  born,"  he  adds,  in  an  improvement  on  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
"but  they  are  not  so  often  born  that  we  can  afford  to  spoil  any  in 
the  making."  In  other  fields,  it  is  added,  "opportunity  and  the 
easy  recognition  of  good  work  are  incentives  not  less  than  profit: 
why  not  in  this  ?  " 


UNMUSICAL  ENGLAND— England  has  critics  who  for  patriotic 
reasons  insist  upon  telling  it  that  it  is  a  musical  nation,  but  one  of 
its  leading  orchestra  conductors  repudiates  the  flattering  unction. 
He  is  Mr.  Thomas  Beecham,  who  is  to  bring  his  orchestra  to 
America  next  season.  In  the  pages  of  The  Musical  Courier 
(New  York)  he  not  cnly  tells  us  how  England  is  flattered  up  to 
the  hilt,  but  reveals  what  he  believes  the  real  conditions  are  : 

"Surely,  if  we  were  a  musical  nation,  we  should  have  fine  Eng- 
lish artists,  opera-houses,  provincial  orchestras,  and  a  hundred 
and  one  musical  things  which  other  countries  can  boast  of.  Of 
course,  foreign  artists  who  come  to  this  country  are  never  tired  of 
telling  us  that  we  are  intensely  musical,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  wish  us  to  go  on  being  self-satisfied,  since  our  advancement 
would  mean  competition  with  them.  The  truth  is  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  to  be  flattered  up  into  such  a  state  of  self-conceit  that, 
apart  from  being  the  musical  laughing-stock  of  the  world,  we  are 
looked  upon  as  'mugs,'  who  can  continually  be  taken  in  by  foreign 
artists,  because  we  are  content  to  listen  to  rotten  foreign  pianists, 
rotten  foreign  singers,  rotten  foreign  orchestras;  to  be  content 
with  rotten  foreign  conductors,  and  so  on.  The  fact  is,  music  in 
this  country  is  largely  an  economic  question.  I  doubt  if  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world  as  much  money  flows  into  its  coffers  as 
here.  But,  alas,  it  flows  in  in  the  wrong  way.  We  spend  millions 
on  charitable  musical  affairs.  People  who  will  not  spend  one 
hundred  pence  to  hear  good  music  or  to  assist  the  foundation  of  a 
national  opera-house,  will  willingly  give  ,£100  for  a  bad  concert  in 
aid  of  some  hospital,  simply  for  the  sake  of  seeing  their  names  in 
the  published  lists. 

"  I  do  not,  believe  me,  grudge  this  money  to  our  hospitals,  but, 
intensely  interested  in  music  as  I  am  and  believing  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  in  our  national  abilities  in  this  direction,  I  can 
not  help  deploring  the  state  of  things  which  now  prevails.  C.ive 
the  hospitals  their  ^100  by  all  means,  but,  if  this  must  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  a  concert,  provide  good  music  instead  of 
drivel,  which  only  lowers  the  whole  tone  of  art  and  helps  to  en- 
courage the  nation  to  continue  wallowing  in  its  musical  slough  of 
despond." 
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bnx<ks  no  delays  and  irregularities,  should 
have  a  prodigious  influence  upon  business 
men  engaged  in  all  classes  of  trade  who 
have  any  hauling  or  delivering  to  do.  It 
the  post-office,  with  no  competition  to 
fight  and  the  prime  object  of  giving  the 
public  the  quickest  and  most  reliable  serv- 
ice at  reasonable  expense,  finds  it  advan- 
ous  to  adopt  motor  service,  the  last 
remnants  of  distrust  and  uncertainty  still 
entertained  by  many  merchants  and  man- 
ufacturers ought  soon  to  be  swept  away. 

"The  new  contract  and  motor  service 
supersede  a  temporary  service  maintained 
by  the  same  contractor  with  tour  electric 
wagons  on  Washington  Heights.  Since 
this  service  was  started,  on  April  15  last. 
not  a  single  trip  has  been  missed  and 
the  machines  never  have  been  a  minute 
behind  time.  They  are  not  infrequently 
called  upon  to  carry  1 .500  pounds  of  mail- 
matter.  .  .  .  The  running  time  allowed 
for  all  circuits  is  figured  on  the  basis  of 
eight  miles  an  hour  to  conform  with  the 
legal  speed  limit  permitted  by  local  or- 
dinance. Altho  Uncle  Sam's  wagons  have 
right  of  way  over  ordinary  traffic  and  are 
not  to  be  stopt  by  mere  policemen,  they 
are  expected  by  the  Government  to  ob- 
serve the  local  regulations.  But,  even 
when  limited  to  a  rate  of  eight  miles  an 
hour,  the  motor-wagon  can  cover  the 
longer  routes  in  about  one  half  the  time 
consumed  by  horses,  so  that  eventually, 
as  the  volume  of  mail  increases  or  the  de- 
mand for  quicker  service  makes  it  ne 
sary,  the  power  vehicles  can  crowd  more 
trips  into  a  day." 


ON  FOOD 
The  Kiglit    Foundation  of  Health. 


Proper  food  is  the  foundation  of  health. 
People  can  eat  improper  food  for  a  time  until 
there  is  a  sudden  collapse  of  the  digestive 
organs,  then  all  kinds  of  trouble  follows. 

The  proper  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  to 
shift  to  the  pure. "scientific  food,  ( ;  rape-Nuts, 
for  it  rebuilds  from  the  foundation  up.  A 
New  Hampshire  woman  says  : 

"Last  summer  I  was  suddenly  taken  with 
indigestion  and  severe  stomach  trouble  and 
could  not  eat  food  without  great  pain,  my 
stomach  was  so  sore  I  could  hardly  move 
about.  This  kept  up  until  I  was  so  mis- 
erable life  was  not  worth  living. 

"Then  a  friend  finally,  after  much  argu- 
ment, induced  me  to  quit  my  former  diet 
and  try  Grape-Nuts. 

"Although  I  had  but  little  faith  I  com- 
menced to  use  it  and  great  was  my  surprise 
to  find  that  I  could  eat  it  without  the  usual 
pain  and  distress  in  my  stomach. 

"So  I  kept  on  using  Grape-Nuts  and  soon 
a  marked  improvement  was  shown,  for  my 
stomach  was  performing  its  regular  work  in 
a  normal  way  without  pain  or  distress. 

"Very  soon  the  yellow  coating  disap- 
peared from  my  tongue,  the  dull,  heavy 
feeling  in  my  head  disappeared  and  my 
mind  felt  light  and  clear  ;  the  languid,  tired 
feeling  left,  and  altogether  1  felt  as  if  I  had 
been  rebuilt.  Strength  and  weight  came 
back  rapidly  and  I  went  back  to  my  work 
with  renewed  ambition. 

"Today  I  am  a  new  woman  in  mind  as 
well  as  body  and  I  owe  it  all  to  this  natural 
food,  Grape-Nuts."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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The  Howard  Watch 

THE  Wircle>s   ODCr-      purposely  designed  and  adapted 
s~  for  their  work. 

a  tor    pre  icrs     a  Now  a  Howard  is  a  How- 

Howard  Watch  because      ARD  wherever  you  find  it— the 
,  ,  fact  that  men  take  it  into  the 

he  must  have  accurate    family>  so  to  speak>  and  make 

knowledge  and   record  it  an  honorary  member  of  their 

r    1  1  •  1  trades     or     professions    is    the 

Ol   the   sending  and   re-  prettiest    possible  compliment. 

ceiving  time  of  messages.  A  Howard  Watch  is  always 

His  station  is   seldom    in   a  worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 
comfortable  office  building — it  The  price  of  each   Howard 
may  be  on  a  Battle  Ship — an  from  the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold- 
island — or  a  rocky  point  along  filled  case   (guaranteed   for   25 
the  coast.  years)   at   $35.00;    to    the   23- 

In  more  than  one  hundred  jewel  in  a  14-k.  solid  gold  case 

and  fifty  highly  specialized  oc-  at  $150.00— is  fixed  at  the  fac- 

cupations    the    operatives    will  tory,  and  a  printed  price  ticket 

tell  you   that  the   Howard  is  attached. 

Drop  us  a  postal,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  HOWARD  book  of  value  to*the  watch  buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


V-Alxlx-NO 

AFTER    DINNER  MINT 


For  an  after  dinner  sweet,  for  a  confection 
at  any  time,  try  this  new  cream  and  learn 
how  different  a  cream  mint  can  be. 

The  mint  flavor  is  developed  to  a  new  de- 
gree by  our  own  special  process. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  by  grocers,  confection- 
ers and  druggists  everywhere.  If  yourdealer 
does  not  keep  U- All-No  we  will  send  a  lib- 
eral box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
Sole  Makers  139  N.    12th  St..  Philadelphia 


KOH-I-NOOR 


Pencil  Point 


On< 


KOH-I-NOOR   lasts   longer   than 
6  ordinary  pencils. 

The  Standard  of  Pencildom.  Known,  sold  and  used 
throughout  the  world.  Same  Price,  Quality  and 
Uniformity  everywhere.  An  exactly  right  pencil  for 
every  purpose  and  paper — 17  degrees  of  hardness 
and  softness  (KB  to  !IH>  and  2  copying  degrees.  Each 
degree  always  the  same.  10c.  ea.  $1  a  doz.  The 
genuine  always  stamped  "KOH-I-NOOR."  Any  sta- 
tioner can  supply  you.    If  yours  will  not,  write  us. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH,  E.t.b.  1790.    34  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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It  is  so  easy  to 
claim  too  much 

For  instance,  when  I  pass  a  tobacconist's 
window  and  see  a  cigar  labeled  "  Clear 
Havana  filler,  Sumatra  wrapper,  two  for  five 
cents,"  I  wonder  if  the  dealer  expects  anyone 
to  believe  him  or  whether  the  public  discounts 
advertisers'  statements  by  half  or  more. 

Any  reputable  cigar  manu- 
facturer will  tell  you   that   it 

sts  far  more  than  "two  for 
five"  to  manufacture  such  a 
cigar. 

4  he  "ten  cent  cigar"  of  the 
trade  is  made  of  long,  clean, 
clear  Havana  filler — and  by 
Havana  I  mean  tobacco  grown 
on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and 
from  the  best  districts  at  that 
— with  a  genuine  Sumatra 
wrapper  grown  on  the  Island  of 
Sumatra,  not  Java,  nor  Florida, 
nor  Connecticut.  The  cigar  is 
hand-made  throughout.  The 
largest  sellers  amongst  ten  cent 
cigars  are  made  just  that  way. 

.My  Shivers'  Panatelas  are 
made  that  way — any  guaran- 
tee in  the  world  that  you  want 
for  it.  And  I  sell  them  to  in- 
dividual smokers  by  the  hun- 
dred at  the  "  by-the-thousand  " 
price — $50.00  per  thousand  is 
55.00  per  hundred. 

MY  OFFER  is :  I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers' 
Panatelas  on  approval  to  a 
reader  of  The  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return 
the  remaining  forty  at  my  ex- 
pense, and  no  charge  for  the 
ten  smoked,  if  he  is  not  pleased 
with  them;  if  he  is  pleased  and 
keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  p rice, $2. 50,  within  ten  days. 

In  ordering,  please  enclose 
business  card,  or  send  personal 
references  and  state  which  you 
prefer — light,  dark,  or  medium 
cigars. 

Just  a  word:  I  believe  that 
I  have  the  cleanest  and  best  ventilated  cigar 
factory  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  open  from  cellar 
to  garret  for  your  inspecrion  or  your  friends. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

IFor  34  years  wo  have  been  paving  our  cus- 
tomers the  highest  returns  consistent  with 
[conservative  methods.  First  mortgage  loans 
I  of  S'JOO  ami  up  which  we  can  recommend  after 
the  most  thorough  personal  investigation. 
I  $25  Certificates  of  Deposit  are  foi    savings  investors. 

Ask  for  Loan  List  No.  717. 
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Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


'3 


At  g% 

the  earning  power  of  your  savings,  invested  with 
this  Company  is  254  greater  than  if  invested  at  4£. 
42S  greater  than  at  i%%  and  66%£  greater  than  at 
3  Ivimit'gs  paid  for  full  time  to  date  of  with- 
drawal. The  security  buck  of  your  deposits  is  the 
obtainable— selected  mortgages  on  Kew  York 
and  Suburban  Real  1  start-  and  tin-  entire  resources 
of  the  Company .  having 

Assests   of   over  $2,000,000 

Surplus    &    profits,    150,000 

Under   supervision   of  IVew 

York      l!;ln  I.  ill--      lle|H.      Our 
record   is  open  to   public   exam- 
ination   in    their    files,    also    at 
our  place  of  business. 
Established  16  years 
(  all  or  write/or  b>»itklet. 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS     AND     LOAN     CO. 
9  Times   Building,  Broadway  &   42d  St.,  New   York  City 


BUILDING  A  GARAGE 

Herbert  L.  Towle  contributes  to  Motor 
an  article  on  the  problem  of  building  a 
private  garage.  While  cars  themselves  are 
becoming  standardized,  this  is  not  true 
of  the  houses  built  to  contain  them.  Such 
a  thing  as  a  type  scarcely  exists  to-day 
among  private  garages.  Many  are  simply 
stables  remodeled  for  the  accommodation 
of  cars.  What  Mr.  Towle  attempts  to  do 
is  to  show  "what  experience  has  shown  to 
be  the  most  suitable  construction  equip- 
ment, and  arrangement  to  suit  the  most 
typical  requirements."  He  says  there  are 
right  and  wrong  ways  in  which  to  arrange 
the  washing  accommodations,  the  lighting- 
bench  and  heating-plant;  right  and  wrong 
ways  of  getting  cars  in  and  out  and  of  doing 
the  fire-proofing. 

The  first  important  step  is  to  determine 
the  floor  space,  which  many  owners  under- 
estimate, especially  with  reference  to  the 
space  needed  in  which  to  work  around  the 
car  in  comfort  and  to  store  oil-cans,  tool- 
boxes, etc.     He  says: 

"A  small  touring-car  with  top  folded 
back  is  about  3  J  feet  longer  than  its  wheel- 
base,  or,  say,  12^  feet  over  all.  A  large 
touring-car  may  be  5  or  even  6  feet 
longer  than  its  wheel-base.  As  a  seven- 
passenger  car  may  have  a  wheel-base  as 
much  as  130  inches,  it  appears  that  16  feet 
is  not  too  great  a  length  to  allow  for  the 
largest  cars.  The  width  of  the  car  over 
hubs  and  mud-guards  is  5  to  5^  feet.  If 
the  garage  has  a  separate  repair-shop  and 
washing-stand,  so  that  no  work  needs  to 
be  done  on  the  cars  where  they  are  stalled, 
a  floor  space  of  19  by  8  feet  per  car  is  suffi- 
cient, provided  the  approaches  are  wide 
enough  to  permit  the  car  to  be  turned 
either  by  steering  or  on  skids.  Coming 
down  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  if  one 
wishes  simply  a  shelter  for  the  car  and  ex- 
pects to  have  all  cleaning  and  other  work 
done  outdoors  or  at  a  public  garage,  one 
can  get  along  with  a  space  18  to  20  feet 
long  and  8  to  10  feet  wide,  and  can  store 
supplies  and  sundries  along  the  side  walls. 
This  represents  the  irreducible  minimum 
for  practical  purposes. 

"Now  suppose  that  bench  and  machine- 
tool  repairs  are  to  be  done  on  the  premises, 
and  that  the  car  is  to  be  washed  where  it 
stands  instead  of  outdoors.  One  can  not 
wash  a  car  to  advantage  in  less  than  12 
feet  of  lateral  floor  space,  and  one  must 
have  room  to  work  around  the  ends  of  the 
car.  For  a  single  car,  therefore,  the  mini- 
mum floor  space  becomes  12  by  20  or  22 
feet,  and  this  excludes  bench  and  storage 
room.  The  bench  should  be  located  at  the 
end  or  side  of  the  garage,  and  adds,  with 
necessary  floor  space,  4  feet  to  the  above 
dimensions.  Clothes-lockers  and  the  gen- 
eral-storage room  should  be  alloted  two 
feet  from  the  wall.  Thus  the  space  be- 
comes as  follows:  if  the  lockers  are  at  one 
side  and  the  bench  on  the  other,  2  plus 
12  plus  4,  or  18  feet  of  floor  width  by  20 
feet  in  depth.  To  house  and  wash  a 
second  car  comfortably  beside  the  first 
without  moving  either  for  the  purpose  of 
washing,  an  additional  10  feet  is  necessary, 
making  the  width  28  feet,  and  depth  as 
before.  If  the  bench  is  at  the  far  end  of 
the  room  the  dimensions  become  respec- 
tively 15  and  24  by  24  feet.  For  each 
additional  car  add  10  feet  in  width. 

"These  are  minimum  dimensions  for  the 
purpose  specified,  and  something  of  con- 
venience and  comfort  will  be  gained 
by   adding  2    or    3    feet    each    way.      This 


Use  Allen's  Foot-Ease. 

The  antiseptic  powder.  It  cures  Hot,  Swollen.  Smart- 
ing, Arhinfr,  Sweating  feet  and  Ingrowing  Nails;  kills 
tin-  sling  of  Corns  and  Bunions.  All  druggists,  25c. 
Ask  tu-day.    Don't  accept  any  substitute. 


Try  It  On 
STEAKS 

Epicures  declare  a  steak  is 
not  complete  without 

LEA  &  PERKINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  and  many  other  dishes 
are  improved  by  its  use. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


Pioneer 
Suspender 
Company 
718  Market  Street    Philadelphia 


ANTIQUES 

I  have  a  very  large  stock  of  Old  China,  Old  Mahog- 
any Furniture,  Brasses,  Coppers,  Pewter,  Antique 
Jewelry,  etc.  My  twenty-page  Catalogue,  quotes 
descriptions  and  prices.  Sent  to  anyone  interested 
in  Antiques.  ADA  M.  ROBERTS 

Box  67  WASHINGTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


A  Double  Duty  Fly  Trap 

PYRAMIDS  mean  fly  protection  as 
well  as  fly  destruction.  Hang  them  any- 
where—on your  chandeliers— near  your 
pictures— wherever  flies  gather. 

Pyramid  Fly  Catchers 

Flypaper  is  confined  to  tables  and 
stands -catches  only  the  wandering  fly 
and  it's  unclean,  sticky  surface  is  a  con- 
stant menace  to  people's  clothing,  etc. 

PYRAMIDS  expose  their  surfaces 
slowly  and  automatically.  Thus,  their 
power  of  attraction  is  constantly  le- 
newed.  Also  they  have  two  gummed 
surfaces  against  flypaper's  one -are 
doubly  effective  —  more  economical  — 
last  longer. 

Try  them.  Write  today,  naming  your 
grocer  and  enclose  10c  in  stamps.  Two 
PYRAMIDS  will  Vie  sent  by  return  mail. 

LOUIS  DE  JONGE  CO. 
73  Duane  Street  New  York 
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also    permits    additional    tool    and    other 
equipment    to  be  added    later   on    if   de- 


sired. A  roomy  garage  will  be  as  feet 
deep.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that 
the  gasoline  pump  may  be  located  inside, 
and  that  heating  and  toilet  facilities  must 

provided.  Still  another  contingency 
not  always  foreseen  is  the  occasional 
necessity  of  taking  off  the  body  for  repairs 
to  the  chassis.  The  body  width  is  about 
5  feet  and  its  depth  may  be  8  feet. 
If  entire  independence  of  outside  help  is 
desired,  the  single-car  garage  must  be 
about  23  feet  wide  inside  to  anticipate 
this  contingency,  and  the  two-ear  garage 
becomes  33  feet  wide." 

Of  material  from  which  to  build  a  garage 
the  writer  says: 

"The  ideal  material  for  garage-construc- 
tion is  obviously  concrete.  It  may  be  used 
in  monolithic  form  (reinforced  concrete), 
or  the  garage  may  be  built  up  of  the  familiar 
hollow  concrete  blocks.  For  the  large 
structure,  the  former  method  is  fully  as 
cheap,  besides  being  intrinsically  more 
-factory.  Quite  a  small  garage  may 
be  economically  put  up  of  blocks,  which 
require  practically  no  skill  for  laying. 
However,  in  the  smallest  sizes,  stucco  con- 
struction is  doubtless  the  cheapest,  and  it 
fulfils  all  reasonable  requirements  as  to 
fire-resistance.  The  framework  is  timber 
precisely  like  an  ordinary  frame  house,  and 
the  inside  furring  is  cement  plaster  on 
metal  lath.  The  outside  may  be  similar, 
or  if  it  is  desired  that  the  garage  shall  match 
the  house  or  stable,  the  outside  may  be 
clapboarded.  Most  small  frame  garages 
have  no  ceilings,  and  as  the  roof  is  of 
lumber  and  shingles  they  are  only  partly 
fire-proof,  even  if  the  walls  resist  tire.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  a  metal  lath  and  plaster 
ceiling,  and  if  asbestos  board  be  added 
under  the  plaster,  so  much  the  better. 

"Even  a  dilapidated  frame  stable  may 
be  made  into  virtually  a  new  structure  by 
nailing  fast  all  loose  boards,  covering  the 
exterior  with  metal  lath  and  troweling  two 
coats  of  cement  plaster  over  the  entire 
outside.  This  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
regular  stucco    structure,  and  the  cement 


STICK  TO   IT 
Until  Coffee  Hits  You  Hard. 


It  is  about  as  well  to  advise  people  to 
stick  to  coffee  until  they  get  hit  hard  enough, 
so  that  they  will  never  forget  their  exper- 
ience, although  it  is  rather  unpleasant  to 
have  to  look  back  to  a  half  dozen  years  of 
invalidism,  money  and  opportunity  thrown 
away,  which  is  really  the  terrible  price 
paid  for  the  weakest  kind  of  a  "mess  of 
pottage." 

A  woman  writes  and  her  letter  is  con- 
densed to  give  the  facts  in  a  short  space  : 

"  I  was  a  coffee  slave  and  stuck  to  it  like 
a  toper  to  his  '  cups,'  notwithstanding  I  had 
headaches  every  day,  and  frequently  severe 
attacks  of  sick  headaches,  then  I  used  more 
coffee  to  relieve  the  headaches,  and  this  was 
well  enough  until  the  coffee  effect  wore  off, 
then  I  would  have  sick  spells. 

"Finally  my  digestion  was  ruined,  severe 
attacks  of  rheumatism  began  to  appear, 
and  ultimately  the  whole  nervous  system 
began  to  break  down  and  I  was  fast  be- 
coming a  wreck. 

"After  a  time  I  was  induced  to  quit  coffee 
and  take  up  Postum.  This  was  half  a  year 
ago.    The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory. 

"The  rheumatism  is  gone  entirely,  blood 
is  pure,  nerves  practically  well  and  steady, 
digestion  almost  perfect,  never  have  any 
more  sick  headaches  and  am  gaining  steadily 
in  weight  and  strength." 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time,  They  are  gen- 
wine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Factory  Varnishes  that 

are  Reliable  come  only  from  a 
Reliable  Varnish  Factory. 

The  Murphy  Factories  are  the  most  Perfectly 
Equipped  and  most  Scientifically  Managed 
Varnish  Factories  in  the  World. 

Our  study  for  more  than  forty  years  has  been  to  make 
Varnishes  that  may  be  completely  relied  upon  to  work 
right  and  save  trouble  in  your  Factory. 

Let  us  send  you  our  trouble-saving  and  money-saving  book  ' '  Quality)  and  Economy  in 

Varnish  and  Varnishing." 

Address  us  carefully  at  151  Chestnut  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Murphy    Varnish    Company,     franklin  murphy,  President 

Maker,  of  THE  VARNISH  THAT  LASTS  LONGEST 
Head  Office :  NEWARK.  N.  J.  Al.o    BOSTON    CLEVELAND    ST.  LOUIS    CHICAGO 


THE ^j>fAjv^  FUNNEL 


Positively  guaranteed  to  take  all  water  and  dirt  out  of  Gasoline  ana  ten 
times  as  f  .st  as  the  unreliable  chamois  covered  funnel. 

At  A  uto  Supply  and  Hardware  dealers.  Price  $3  oo  or  shipped  direct,  prepaid 
Write  for  FREE  Booklet. 
Austro-American  Separator  Co.,  5718  Hough  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O 


Have  You  Tried  KnviwA- 

A  fine,  sheer,  light,  lisle-like  hose  equal  to  the  hardest  wear.  A 
SEAMLESS  stocking;  looks  sightly  and  fits  snug.  "Knotair" 
comes  in  all  the  fashionable  shades,  especially  the  Pure,  Silk  Lisle — 

Six  Pairs  Guaranteed  to  Wear  Six  Months 

or  new  hose— FREE.  That's  the  "Knotair"  kind.  Made  from  the  best  American 
long  staple  yarn.  Triple-cross  woven  at  the  vital  points  where  ordinary  hose  give  way. 
If  you're  not  acquainted — try  our 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


"The  Guaranteed 
Hose  of  Quality" 


Clip  off  attached  coupon,  mail  todny  with  25c.  (In  any  convenient,  way)  and  we  will  send 
Ton,  prepaid,  \)n«  Sample  Pair  of  Ml- VS  or  WOMEN'S  Lisle  like  Hose,  with  the  privilege 
that,  after  yon  have  examined  the  hose  and  are  pleased  with  Ihcni.  you  can  have  the  re- 
maining five  Pairs  and  n  guarantee  for  the  Six  Pairs  against  wear  for  Six  Month**  for  $1.75. 
For  35c.  we  will  send  you  Pure  Silk  Lisle  Hose  and  the  remaining  Five  Pairs  und  the  guar- 
antee f.ir  Six  Pain,  Six  Months,  for  $2.65. 


MEN'S  and    WOMEN'S    lisle-like    hose    (Black.   Tan 
and  Grey).  Women's  \\ixhlnterla<'ed  Garter  Splicing 
Six  Pairs  Guaranteed  d»0  f\(\  ,ne 
Six  Months     ....    «J>^. «-»»_»  box 

WOMEN'S  Lisle-like  OUTSIZES  d»0  f\f\  the 
in  Black  anJ  Tan  .     .     H>0.\JKJ    hoi 

MEN'S  an>l  WOMEN'S  PURE  SII.K  LISLF.  hose. 
MEN'S  in  Black,  Tan.  Grey.  Navy  Blue.  Bnroundy, 
Green,  Purple  ami  London  Smoke.  WOMEN'S  in 
Black,  White.  T  in.  Grey.  Ox  Wood.  Copenhagen, 
Green.  Bronze,  Old  Rose.  London  Smoke,  Heliotrope, 
Purple.   Pink,  Navy   and    Sky  Blue,    with  Interlace  I 


Garter  Splicing,  six  Pairs,  Guar 
anteed  Six  Months 

WOMEN'S      SILK  -  LISLE    &A    r-r.    the  \' 

OUTSIZES  in  Black  and  Tan   sp'fr.OU   box       /? G&& 

Send  size,   color  or  assorted  colors  if  de-       ^*^i*V 
sired    and    remittance    according    to   the         ^?   «&* 
quality    desired.  Ask     for      booklet  «^   *?^.' 

■•  Knotair    Kinks,"    it   tells   you    all         <<<    .it-j* 
about      "The    Guaranteed    Hi.se        £^ 
oi  Quality."     ITS  FREE.  ■'«$-*' 

The  best  dealers    wanted         V\^VV 
ecery  where. 


$3.00 


&r 


*  ^-  >° 


KNOTAIR  HOSIERY  COMPANY 


5326  Westminster  Ave., 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A. 


**> 
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THE  ;Wd  PUP'S  RIGHT  A-RM 


A  STRONG  POINT 


COLT  Arms  are  folly 
guaranteed  for  use  with 
Smokeless  and  other 
powders  in  standard, 
factory  loaded  am- 
munition. 


The  JOINTLESS,  SOLID  FRAME  which  originated 
with  the  COLT  more  than  a  half  century  ago  has  made 
it  famous  for  durability. 

A  COLT  REVOLVER  FRAME  is  forged  in  one  piece; 
there  are  no  joints  to  wear  loose  or  cause  weakness;  no 
parts  brazed  ;  it  is  tight  and  solid  at  an  important  point. 
The  cartridge  chamber  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  rigid, 
compressed  steel  which  guards  the  shooter. 
In  addition  to  the  safely  insured  by  the  one-piece  SOLID  FRAME,  the  Colt  is 
the  only  Revolver  with  the  "  Positive  Lock" —  a  bar  of  solid  steel  —  that  abso- 
lutely preventsaccidentaldischarge.  ACOLTwith  thtssimpledeviceis'*  Posi- 
tively Locked  Until  Positively  Cocked  " —  never  shoots  till  the  trigger  is  pulled. 

You   get  the  best  PROTECTION   from  both 
danger  and  accident  when  you  buy  a  COLT. 

Examine  a  COLT  at  your  Dealer's,  or  send  for  Catalog  No. 2 6 
which  describes  Coll  Revolvers  and  Automatic  Pistols  in  all 
desirable  calibers  and  sizes. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO      $*£ 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 


STYLE 

economy; 


Never 
Wilts 


FIT 

COMFORT 

Never 
Frays 


The  Litholin  Waterproofed   Linen   Collar 

Same  Style,  Same  Dull  Finish  You've  Always  Worn 

THAT'S  the  great  charm  about  Litholin  goods — no  one  notices  any  difference,  except 
that  you  look  neat  when  other  men's  linen  is  "  under  the  weather,"  or,  "  the  worse 
for  wear."  And  so  soon  as  you  adopt  "  Litholin"  you  save  daily.  Nothing  "shrinks 
in  the  wash,"  but  the  bill.  You  cut  that  down  and  can  bank  the  savings.  I- our 
collars  and  two  pairs  of  cuffs,  costing  $2  00  will  carry  you  through  the  year.  What 
you  pay  now  is  at  least  $16  00-     Figure  it  out — cost  and  washing. 


Collars  25c. 


Cuffs  50c. 


Genuine  Litholin  Goods  are  always  sold  from  a  Red  box 

If  not  at  your  dealer's  send,  giving- size,  number  wanted,  -with  remittance,  andwe  will  mail,  postpaid. 

Booklet  of  styles  Jree  on  request. 


The  Fiberloid  Company, 


Dept.  13, 


7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

in  each  town  to  ride  and  exhibit  sample 
iqoq  model.  Write  for  Special  Offer. 
Fmvftt  (iunrniitecd  ^  f  fk  -  ^O^iP 
190!)  Models  V>  ***  ro  V>*Z  » 
with  Coaster- Brakes  and  Ptinrture-Proof  tires. 
1901  k  1U08  Nudela  <C7  t  ft  1 0 
all  of  best  makes  V*  m  «©  $>  M*£ 
500  Second  Hand  Wheels 

Alt  makes  and  models,    &  O  #—    tf  O 

good  as  new ^>«J  **»  ip€f 

Great  Factory   Clearing:   Sale. 
we  Ship  On  Approval  without  a 

cent   deposit,    pay    the  freight   and    allow 

TEH  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL. 

Tires,    coaster-brakes,   parts,  re- 
pairs and  sundries,  half  usual  prices.  Do  not 
buy  till  you  get  our  catalogs  and  offer.    Write  now. 
MEAD  CYCLE  CO.,  I>ept.l)273,  Chicago 


SAFE   INVESTMENTS    PAYING   5k  % 

Our  Improved  Eastern  Kansas  Farm  Lonns  offer  per- 
fect security.  This  section  has  never  known  a  crop  fail- 
ure. We  have  been  making  these  loans  for  more  than 
^c  yrilDC  ^e  know  every  borrower  personally, 
"*a  wfcftlio.  and  have  never  lost  a  dollar  for  our  cus- 
tomers or  have  had  a  cent  of  interest  defaulted.  We 
collect  without  cost  to  you,  and  remit  promptly.  Any 
amount  from  $250  up.  Better  than  savings  banks,  because 
greater  income;  negotiable  anywhere. 

Write  today  for  List  No.  453  and  names  of  investors  near 
you.  to  whom  you  can  refer. 

J.  L.  PETTYJOHN    &   CO.,  Mortgage    Bankers,  Olathe,  Kan. 


LOOHir.'G  FOR  A  SCHOOL  OR  C.1MP1 

YOU  CAN  FIND  the  SCHOOL  WANTED 

by  writing  SCHOOL  AGENCY.  526-41  Park  Row.  New  Vork 


is  a  permanent  preservative  against  the 
weather.  An  interior  furring  and  ceiling  of 
cement  plaster  on  metal  lath  renders  the 
whole  substantially  fire-proof.  If  the 
chauffeur's  quarters  are  overhead,  the  sec- 
ond-story flooring  should  be  tiled  and 
supported  by  iron  beams,  or  it  should  be 
reinforced  concrete,  so  as  to  make  com- 
munication of  fire  from  the  first  floor  an 
impossibility.  Wooden  beams  for  flooring, 
even  if  sheathed  below  with  asbestos  board 
and  plaster,  should  not  be  trusted.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  stairs  also  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  car-storage  space  by  a  fire- 
proof partition,  and  should  be  approached 
either  by  an  interior  fire-proof  door  closed 
by  a  spring,  or  by  an  entirely  separate 
outside  door. 

"For  the  flooring,  nothing  better  than 
concrete  has  been  suggested.  It  has  ad- 
mittedly some  objections,  such  as  being 
cold  and  absorbing  oil.  The  second  draw- 
back is  met  by  a  drip-pan  under  the  cars, 
and  the  first  in  large  measure  by  the  use  of 
mats  on  trundles  on  which  to  lie  when  doing 
underneath  work.  Wood  floors,  on  account 
of  the  readiness  with  which  they  absorb 
oil,  should  not  be  considered. 

"Whether  washing  is  done  outside  or 
inside,  the  floor  should  be  drained.  It  is 
usual  to  drain  toward  the  center  of  the 
space  under  the  car  and  insert  an  iron 
grating  there.  This  gets  rid  of  the  water 
as  directly  as  possible,  but  it  leaves  the  car 
in  a  bad  position  in  case  of  spilled  gasoline 
taking  fire.  A  safer  plan  is  to  drain  the 
water  toward  and  outside  of  the  doors. 
The  floor  should  slope  from  east  side  of 
the  car  to  a  central  channel,  so  that  there 
is  no  tendency  for  the  car  to  roll  when  the 
brakes  are  released.  This  central  channel 
should  extend  just  beyond  the  front  door, 
and  terminate  in  a  grating  leading  to  the 
drain.  A  cross  channel  three  inches  wide 
and  two  inches  deep  extending  the  width 
of  the  door  just  outside  the  latter  will 
catch  any  water  which  might  otherwise 
flow  past  the  door  into  the  court,  and  will 
lead  it  to  the  drain. 

"It  is  well  to  insert  a  trap  in  the  drain 
pipe  to  prevent  gasoline  from  entering  the 
drain,  and  if  connection  is  made  to  the 
sewer  this  is  imperative." 

AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY'S  VAST 
GROWTH 

"The  American  Motor-Car  Manufac- 
turers' Association  has  just  finished  an 
analysis  of  the  automobile  industry,"  says 
Printer's  Ink,  New  York,  "which  shows 
that  it  has  grown  from  two  million  dollars 
in  1898  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions 
in  1908.  The  Association  estimates  that 
there  are  now  about  160,000  automobiles 
in  the  United  States,  or  just  about  twice  as 
many  as  there  are  in  Europe.  Sixty-nine 
thousand  automobiles  are  registered  in  New 
York  State  alone.  There  are  now  2,500 
agents,  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds  of 
sub-agents.  The  recent  panic  showed 
little  falling  off  in  the  automobile  business. 
No  other  business  has  ever  had  so  phenom- 
enal a  development.  It  is  said  that  few 
people  have  been  able  to  secure  any  of  the 
three  or  four  leading  automobiles  since  last 
November,  so  heavy  has  been  the  demand. 
The  same  condition  prevails  with  other 
makes.  Quite  contrary  to  the  prevalent 
idea  that  the  best  cars  are  made  in  Europe 
is  the  fact  that  in  1907  $5,756,972  worth 
of  automobiles  were  exported  and  only 
$3,157,168  imported. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

I  .-i  |it<    From    i:«\  pi 

H\   Louis  V.  Lbdoux 

Memphis  and  K.irnak,  Luxor.  Thebes,  the  Nile: 
<,1f  these  y  mr  letter--  told;    and   I  who  read. 

■    loom  on  dim  horizons  Egypt's  dead 
[a  inarch  across  the  desert,  mile  on  mile; — 
A  ghostly  caravan  in  slow  defile 
Detween  the  sand  and  stars;   and  at  their  head 
Krom  unmapped  darkness  into  darknes 
The  gods  that  all  men  feared  a  little  while. 

e  black  against  the  ni^ht  I  saw  them  loom, 
h  captive  kin^s.  and  armies  in  arr;i\ 
Remembered  only  by  their  sculpture  1  doom; 
And  thought:    What  Egypt  was  are  we  to  day. 
Times's  vanguard   marched   through   some  obs 

gloom; 
The  rearguard  .  let  us  watch  and  praj 

— Tin-  I '  ist) 

In   London    Town 

li\    Thow  \>  Joni  S,   Jk. 

The  road  leads  straight,  the  road  lead 

To  London  town; 
And  there  the  knights  and  ladies  are 

And  brave  renown: 

But  here  with  you  1  water  each  pair 

Pass  up  and  down. 
And  wonder  what  they  find  so  [air 

In  London  town. 

— Ezvrybihly's  M 


The    Boads    of    the    Heart 

By  Susan   S   Mitchell 

I  walk  within  my  heart  and  take 
The  roads  he  led  me  dear  and  dim 

To  where  a  fragile  house  I  m 
Of  broken  memories  of  him 

Without,  they  build  me  marl 

They  call  my  comrades  near  and  tar. 

Oh  heart,  more  dear  the  wavering  walls 
Where  all  thy  shattered  treasures  are. 
From  "  Tin-  Living  Chalice  .mJ  Othi  •  ] 


Midsummer  Eve 

By  Thomas  Wood  Stevens 

The  ragged  clouds  that  sweep  across  the  moon 
Show  starry  spaces  through  their  tattered  gray, 
And  winds  that  high  aloft  like  eagles  play- 
Make  here  a  moaning  like  the  hum  of  noon, 
So  far,  so  faint;   and  in  the  eyes  of  June 
Is  silence  wide  and  wistful;   now.  they  say. 
Uueen  Mab,  discrowned,  regains  her  ancient  sway 
And  long-forgotten  pomp.     Crave  now  a  boon. 

This  night  the  gates  of  Time  are  left  ajar. 

And  through  his  garden  in  the  scented  gloom 
We  steal  to  find  the  rose  of  yesterday; 
We  come  where  shadowy  bards  and  heroes  are, 
And  burn  with  loves  that  sing  beyond  the  tomb 
Through  this  blue  night  of  dreaming  disarray. 
— Everybody' s  Magazine  (August  I 

Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  made  in  a 
clean,  sun-flooded  factory; 
then  stored  a  full  year  in  a 
dry,  airy  place,  before  com- 
ing to  you. 

Is  it  such  a  wonder  it 
lasts  so  long? 


Established  in  1789. 
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Recommended  by  Physicians 


aaastes^aggggsg^ggssasgas^g 


A  Benin's  Food  little  girl. 

A  mother,  "who  hail  nursed 
her  bahy  until  she  "was  three 
months  old,  found  that  arti- 
ficial  feeding1    would    soon 

have  to  be  resorted  to. 

She  wrote  its  and  asked  if 
doctors  ever  recommended 

Mellin's 


Food 


Indeed  they  do.  The  doc- 
tors are  its  best  friends. 

The  formula  of  Mellin's 
Food  was  originated  by 
Liebig1,  one  of  the  greatest 
scientists  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Liebig's  son  and  son-in- 
law  were  both  doctors,  and 


it  was  for  their  children, 
that  he  produced  and  gave 
to  the  world  a  new  and 
better  way  of  preparing 
fresh  milk,  so  that  it  could 
be  given  successfully  to 
babies. 

Under  the  direction  and 
patronage  of  doctors  the 
sale  of  Mellin's  Food  has 
spread  throughout  the 
world,  so  that  to-day 
there  is  scarcely  a  place 
inhabited  by  civilized 
people,  where  Mellin's 
Food  cannot  be  found. 

Mellin's  Food  is  not  only  the 
most  scientific  food,  but  it  is  the 
most  practical  as  well.  As  it  does 
not  contain  starch,  it  requires  no 
hoilins.  It  is  to  be  added  to  fresh 
cow's  milk,  and  when  this  is  done, 
it  modifies  the  milk  to  baby's 
tender  needs,  and  makes  the  best 
substitute  for  mother's  milk  yet 
devised. 

If  the  feeding  of  your  baby 
troubles  you,  ask  your  doctor 
about  Mellin's  Food.  Ask  him  to 
show  you  how  to  prepare  it.  He 
will  do  so  and  gladly  too  you  may 
be  sure. 

Our  beautiful  book,  "The  Care 
and  feeding  of  Infants",  will 
help  you  to  remember  what  he 
tells  you.    It  is  Free  to  mothers. 

Mellin's  Food  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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MELI.IX'9    FOOD    COMPANY,  8» 

Boston,   Mass. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  yonr  boob, 
"The  Cure  &  Feeding  of  Infants",  and  a 
Sample   Bottle  of  Mellin's   Food  to  trj. 
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THE   SCTENOE    OF    A    NEW  f 

l^lJi^^loX,  The  Pratt  Teachers '  Agency 

This  is  the  most  valuable  book  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

on  the  marnaee   relation   e\er  issued.     Circular  eivirw    RecommendRteRcherstocolIeges.nubliennn'nrivatesohoota 
full    information    .-int    free      Address    J.    S.     Oujlvie  I  Arrises  parents  about  schools.    Win.  O.  Pratt,  Mgr. 
Publishing  <  <>..    5 1 1  Rose  Street.  New  York. 
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Sent  free  on  request 


These  books  are  of  vital  interest  to 
everyone  who  cares  for  health  and 
cleanliness  in  home  and  office.  They 
explain  in  detail  how  you  can  have 
your  home  kept  absolutely  clean 
every  day  for  much  less  than  you 
now  expend  keeping  it  partially 
clean  —  how  you  can  save  money, 
labor,  time,  and  wear  and  tear.  They 
tell  you  why  and  how;  they  give  you 
the  written  evidence  of  many  who 
have  proven  for  themselves  every 
claim  made  for  that  most  perfect  of 
air  cleaning  devices,  the 

"Invincible" 

Electric  Renovator 

It  eats  dirt 

A  handy,  portable  electric  machine 
easily  attached  to  your  electric  cur- 
rent ;  easily  operated  by  anyone. 
Cleans  everything  in  one  operation 
without  the  need  of  removing  any- 
thing. Dustless  ;  almost  silent. 
Made  in  three  sizes  —  for  homes;  for 
mansions  or  small  public  buildings;  for 
office  buildings,  theatres,  hotels,  etc. 

The  "  Invincible  "  is  not  a  toy  ; 
it  has  proven  its  superiority 
by  years  of  successful  service. 

Write  for  the  books.  Address  Dept.  A'. 

Electric  Renovator   Mfg.  Co. 
943  Farmers'  Bank  BIdg.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

n.    .         ZZT".T '..■■■ .-  : -*— ,",     ' 
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The  6f.  Secured  Certificates  of 

Deposit  issued  by  this  institution 

combine  high  earning  power  with  the 

most  o  'nvenient  and  satisfactory  form 

of  security. 

Thi     Certificates  are  a* mpanied   by 

firsi  mortgages  on  the  improved  r»-;il 
estate  on  which  they  are  issued. 

Interest    is    paid    monthly,    quarterly, 
or   si  mi-annually,   as   desired   by  the 
or    and    is    guaranteed    by  our 
capital,  surplus  and  resources. 

Write  to-day  for  free  booklet  "F" 
which  explains  the  superior  features 
of  this  form  of  investment 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE     RAINBOW  HI  ED     FUNERAL,     OF     THE 
CHINESE    EMPEROR 

There  is  a  barbaric  splendor  about  all  Chinese 
public  functions  and  celebrations  that  may  seem 
childish  to  the  western  mind.  Yet  often  the  gor- 
geous display  of  colors  and  the  massing  of  great 
crowds  of  people  combine  to  give  an  impression 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Of  the  display  marking  the 
funeral  of  the  late  Chinese  Emperor  last  spring  a 
spectator  writes  as  follows  in  the  Chicago  News  : 

The  procession  was  headed  by  a  body  of  troops, 
cavalry,  mounted  infantry,  and  infantry.  Next, 
came  some  two  dozen  camels  and  a  mob  of  white 
pack  ponies  with  their  burdens  concealed  beneath 
cloths  of  imperial  yellow.  These  were  followed  by 
men  mounted  on  the  shaggiest  of  ponies  and  drest 
in  the  red  cloaks  to  be  seen  at  all  Chinese  funerals, 
bearing  red  banners  with  devices  which  I  wished  I 
understood.  Against  this  was  contrasted  a  great 
splash  of  yellow  as  the  body  of  lama  priests  moved 
past  us  in  their  yellow  coats.  Then  came  bearers, 
drest  in  red  like  the  men  on  the  ponies,  bearing 
canopies  of  purple,  yellow,  red,  and  white  and  banners 
of  the  same  splendid  colors,  and  behind  them  two 
large  yellow  chairs,  closely  followed  by  more  canopies 
rivaling  those  that  had  preceded  them.  After  these 
drove  Prince  Ching  in  a  closed  carriage,  surrounded 
by  a  large  bodyguard  such  as  one  sees  daily  in  the 
streets  at  Peking.  At  this  point  there  was  a  short 
gap,  and  then  white  disks  of  paper,  cut  to  resemble 
copper  cash  and  flung  high  into  the  air,  announced 
the  approach  of  the  hearse.  It  was  borne  by  128 
bearers,  whose  red  dresses  contrasted  vividly  with 
its  brilliant  yellow,  and  after  it  came  another  body 
of  troops  and  then  a  crowd  of  carts. 

So  the  procession  ended  and  passed,  and  this  bald 
description  of  it  can  give  little  idea  of  its  brilliance. 
For,  as  in  the  case  of  the  arrival  of  the  Dalai  Lama, 
so  in  this,  what  fascinated  and  overcame  one  was  the 
splendor  and  the  blaze  of  colors  and  these  the  pen 
can  not  produce.  But  I  think  I  could  turn  fanatic, 
in  my  insistence  on  their  excellence.  They  moved 
me  yesterday  like  music  when  wave  after  wave  of 
sound  toss  and  dash  against  the  soul.  I  do  not 
exaggerate  when  I  say  this.  The  colors  of  the  pro- 
cession yesterday  were  magnificent;  they  were 
worth  going  a  hundred  miles  to  see. 

Those  canopies  and  flags,  those  chairs,  that 
hearse,  they  were  wonderful,  a  rainbow  fit  indeed  to 
circle  an  emperor  journeying  to  the  darkness  of  the 
grave.  I  deny,  too,  what  hundreds  of  people  would 
say — that  these  colors  are  barbaric.  The  Chinese  are 
right.  They  bury  the  greatest  of  their  dead  with 
the  greatest  of  all  earthly  splendors,  the  colors  of 
the  sunset. 


MATCHING    BLERIOT'.*    FLIGHT 

Several  French  newspaper  men  accompanied 
lime.  Bleriot  on  the  torpedo  boat  which  conveyed 
Bleriot  on  his  recent  flight  from  Calais  to  Dover. 
The  boat  waited,  circling  about  near  shore,  until  the 
signal  agreed  upon  told  that  the  daring  Frenchman 
had  started.  It  was  just  at  sunrise,  and  all  were 
eagerly  looking  for  the  aeroplane,  while  Captain 
Poigier  was  turning  his  vessel's  course  toward  the 
English  coast.  The  representative  of  Lc  Matin 
(Paris)  tells  the  story  thus: 

All  of  a  sudden,  at  a  moment  when  no  one  was  yet 
expecting  it,  I  discovered  the  monoplane  above  the 
dunes. 

"There  it  is,  there  it  is!"  I  yelled  like  a  madman. 

Every  one  rushed  to  the  starboard  rail  and  turned 
their  glasses  in  this  direction.  Only  Mme.  Bleriot, 
standing  in  a  corner,  did  not  desire  to  see  for  herself. 
This  plucky  woman,  who  all  through  the  morning 
showed  memorable  courage  in  spite  of  our  anxieties, 
who  could  smile,  even  laugh,  when  she  really  wanted 
to  cry,  broke  down  a  little.  But  instantly  check- 
ing this  emotion  of  the  first  moment,  she  looked, 
watched,  admired  like  the  rest  of  us. 

It  was  truly  splendid,  and  enthusiasm  kept  us 
silent.  The  bird  flew  straight  toward  the  sea,  it 
skimmed  the  cliffs  of  Sangatte.      It  flew  with  speed 


Eats  Up 
the  Hills 
and  Miles 

The  R.  S.  Motorcycle  climbs 
hills  and  easily  attains  speed  im- 
possible to  other  machines,  because 
of  a  simple,  perfect  valve  arrangement 
that  leads  and  drives  the  engine  instead 
of  compelling  the  engine  to  drag  the 
valves.     Full  details  in  catalogue  sent 
free.     The 

R-S  Motorcycle 

Built  and  Tested  in  the  Mountains 

is  at  once  a  roadster,  racer,  and  a 
year 'round  worker  that  has  no  need 
for  tinkering  and  continual  repairs.  Simple, 
powerful  and  economical  in  operation.  No 
limit  to  speed  but  the  law. 

The  only  single  cylinder  motorcycle  that 
ever  climbed  Wilkes-Barre  Mountain. 

If  you  want  a  motorcycle,  it  is  only  fair  to  yourself 
tolet  us  prove  toyouthatthe  "R-S'  is  the  best  motor- 
cycle.   We'll  do  it  free  on  receipt  of  your  address. 

READING  STANOARD  CO    401  Watfr  St.,  Reading.  P«. 

Alah,  n  of  Rt  mm  n,,i  /:,  ,,/,„,,  Standard  Bicycles. 


-Do  You  Shave  Yourself  ?- 


BUSSE  &  CO. 


With  a  Hnsse  Dry  Hone  yon  can 
in  10  seconds  make  your  razor  edge 
equal  to  ;i  barber's.  Wet  hones  us- 
ually take  half  an  hour  of  an  expert 
Busse's  Hones  require  no  skill  ;  hnj  - 
body  can  use  them  ;  adapted  to 
either  plain  or  safety  styles.  A 
gentleman  said.  *'I  would  not  take 
$25  for  mine  if  I  could  not  get 
another  ;  have  used  it  ft  years  and 
my  razor  is  as  good  a?  new." 

SI. 00  PREPAID 

Costs    nothing    if    not    satisfactory 
.%'.•?  Will  11  tit  St.,    Cincinnati,  O. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  16  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yoa 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  A  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


STUDY 
LAW 
AT 

HOME 


The  oldest  and  best  school.  Instrnction  by  mail 
adapted  to  every  one.  Recognized  by  courts  and 
educators.  Experienced  and  cumpeteut  iustru'- 
tors.  Takes  spare  time  only.  Three  course-  — 
Preparatory,  Business,  College.  Prepares  for 
practice.  Will  better  your 
condition  and  prospects  in 
business.  Students  and 
graduates  everywhere. 
Full  particulars  and  Ka»y 
Payment  Plan  free. 
Spragne  Correspondence 
School  of  Law, 
710  Majestic  Building 
betroit,  Mien. 


STRENGTH  and  vitality  stamp 
the  columns  of  The  Literary 
Digest  with  standards  of  proven  value 
for  the  motor  car  advertiser. 

In  every  community  The  Literary 
Digest  reaches  the  influential,  well- 
to-do,  intelligent  classes. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  been 
gathered  together  a  body  of  readers 
more  responsive  to  automobile  ad- 
vertising. 

Our  Editorial  Department  of  "  Mo- 
tor Trips  and  Motor  Cars"  appearing 
in  the  second  issue  each  month,  is  a 
long  established  feature. 

Thejiterary  Digest 
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that  was  disconcerting,  with  ■  wonderful  steadiness 
which  gave  an  impression  of  complete  security 

We  were  making  nineteen  knots 

"Twenty-one  knots!"    shouted  the  captain 

Th<  bounded  over  the  waves      We  were 

now   on  ■  Kni  to  Bleriot's  course.     But  we 

iliil  not  seem  to  be  gaining. 

"Twenty  two.     twenty  tour,     twenty  -  "  ve     kno 
thundered  the  captain  successively. 

The  boat  responded  beautifully  It  raced  through 
the  foaming  waves  Our--  was  a  keen  race,  but  our 
handicap  was  too  heavs 

Gracefully,  obediently,  responding  instantly  to  the 
will  of  its  pilot,  Bleriot's  aeroplane  flew  ahead  with- 
out giving  its  conveyers  the  slightest  occasion  for  ap 
prehension  We  hoped,  that  it  might  make  zigzags 
to  keep  its  elevation.  Hut  Bleriot  was  already  far 
away  After  half  an  hour  at  sea  he  was  nothing 
hut  a  black  point  on  the  horizon:  then  he  disap- 
peared in  the  mist 

Five  o'clock  had  come  and  we  were  still  only  half 
way  across  the  strait  The  minutes  seemed  like  hours. 
We  searched  the  horizon  in  the  hope  of  discovering 
something  Yes,  there  was  something  moving  from 
west  to  east,  something  which  looked  marvelously 
like  the  monoplane  Our  hearts  stood  still  with  fear. 
Laugh  if  you  will;  that  something,  that  line  which 
moved  was  a  flight  of  ducks  The  anguish  had  been 
intense. 

There  was  the  English  coa^t  at  last,  and  we  sought 
on  all  sides  some  sign  that  might  put  us  on  the  track. 
But  there  was  no  such  sign.  Anxiety  and  anguish 
again  possest  us  If  this  man  had  suddenly  fallen 
into  the  sea,  had  been  seized  by  a  current,  and  no 
one  had  seen  him!  What  a  catastrophe,  what  a 
tragedy'  Altho  our  hearts  misgave  us  we  put  a  good 
face  on  it.  Dover  harbor  drew-  near  Here  perhaps 
we  should  learn  something  Perhaps  there  would 
be  a  crowd  upon  the  quays  to  signal  to  us  that  the 
great  deed  had  been  done.  Some  little  white  clouds 
showed  themselves  against  the  opaque  background 

"Some  bombs  have  been  fired!"    we  shouted. 

We  believed  nothing;  we  knew  nothing,  we  waited 
in  a  state  so  nervous  that  nothing — not  even  the 
thought  that  Bleriot  had  succeeded — could  reassure 
us. 

At  last  we  were  inside  Dover  harbor.  It  seemed 
like  a  city  of  the  dead.  Not  a  boat  came  toward 
us.  From  the  quays  not  a  single  cry  of  rejoicing 
came  to  us.  It  was  a  moment  of  agony  never  to  be 
forgotten.  Bleriot  had  not  arrived!  Otherwise 
there  would  have  been  some  one  to  expect  us,  to  re- 
assure the  wife  who.  altho  a  little  pale,  still  bore  up 
bravely. 

The  captain  ordered  his  sailors  to  go  and  get  the 
news.  They  hastened  away  toward  the  Admiralty 
buildings,  then  after  a  minute  one  of  them  waved 
his  handkerchief  as  a  sign  of  such 

The  triumph  was  certain.  No  one  could  longer 
doubt  it.  Then  with  the  same  rapture  we  and  the 
sailors  broke  out  in  shouts  of  joy.  in  hurrahs  that 
reached  the  old  wall  of  Dover  Castle 

The     success     was     complete.      "Vive      Bleriot!" 

Hurrah  for  Bleriot!"  In  the  captain's  cabin  we 
reassembled  again,  weeping  like  children  and  laugh- 
ing to  excuse  ourselves  for  that  moment  of  weakness 
which  brought  us  back  to  earth. 

But  on  the  quay  by  the  railroad  station  there  is 
some  one  moving,  some  one  making  signs.  It  is 
Bleriot,  who  comes  to  find  out — every  one  in  his 
turn — where  his  wife  can  be. 

With  the  help  of  two  fishing-boats  we  go  along- 
side the  quay  and  greet  him.  Then  we  all  have  the 
pleasure  of  embracing  this  remarkable  man  and  of 
giving  him  the  kiss  of  friendship,  which  men  ex- 
change only  because  it  is  genuine,  real,  sincere. 
Then  we  weep  again  like  great  big  children.  The 
English  who  assist  at  this  little  family  scene  stand  in 
siler.t  ama-ement. 

This  time  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  triumph. 


Providential  Escape. — The  old  lady  had  had  a 
severe  illness,  and  she  was  relating  its  vicissitudes  to 
a  friend  or  two  in  the  grocer's  shop  when  the  minister 
came  in.  "  It's  only  by  the  Lord's  mercy,"  she  piously 
declared,  "that  I'm  not  in  heaven  to-night"  — 
Manchester  Guardian. 

FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


Donod&sA/or  or  accept  just  ordinary 

"peroxide  ofhzjdrogeri'forpersonafuse, 

but  insist 

upon  getting 


Make 


THERE  are  a  hundred  kinds  of  ordinary  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen upon  the  market.  Many  of  these  are  inly  suitable  for 
bleaching  and  other  commercial  purposes;  theirsale  forper- 
sonal  toilet  and  medicinal  use  is  only  possible  because  neither 
retailer  nor  consumer  fully  understands  their  character. 
DIOXOGEN  the  fure  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen,  is  made  exclu- 
sively for  personal  use. 

DIOXOGEN  is  25^  stronger  than  the  legal  (U.  S.  P.)  stand- 
ard requires,  33JJS  stronger  than  most,  and  50$  stronger  than 
many  makes  of  ordinary  peroxide. 

DIOXOGEN  retains  its  effectiveness  when  diluted  many 
times  with  water  (the  exact  proportion  depends  upon  each  par- 
ticular use),  and  is,  therefore,  much  more  economical  than  the 
weaker  and  less  pure  solutions.  Some  of  these  may  cost  less 
in  the  original  package  but  are  always  more  expensive  in  actual 
use  Although  much  stronger  than  ordinary  peroxide,  DIOXO- 
GEN is  absolutely  harmless.  There  is  no  other  antiseptic  and 
germicide  of  equal  efficiency  which  may  be  used  without  the 
slightest  danger  of  harmful  results  through  misapplication. 

DIOXOGEN  does  not  require  acetanilid,  the  preservative 
commonly  used  to  keep  ordinary  peroxide  from  rapidly  losing 
its  strength.  Acetanilid  causes  the  objectionable  taste  and 
odor  characteristic  of  such  preparations. 

DIOXOGEN  is  made  exclusively  for  personal  use:  when 
you  buy  DIOXOGEN— and  only  when  you  buy  DIOXO 
GEN — are  you  sure  of  gettingpure  peroxide  of  hydro 
gen.    There  is  no  uncertainty  about  DIOXOGEN; 
it  is  intended  for,  and  is  suitable   and  safe  for 
toilet  and  medicinal  purposes.  S       THE 

Among  the  many  home  uses  of  Dioxogen,  its  nsfl  ns   ^r  OAKLAND 

a  "mouth  wabh"  is  perhaps  the  most  common.  If  ^r  CHEMICAL  CO 
yon  are  now  using  ordinary  peroxide  of  hydrogen  Xoo  r,..,  c,  v..  v.  l 
for  this  purpose,  send  for  t  he  t  rial  bottle  of  Di-    S 

oxogenand  make  thiflsimplecompanitive  test,    ^r     Check  one  of  the  following 
First  try  Siozogen  (diluted  according  to  directions)  as  a  "mouth 


A    POWERFUL 

47,SEPTlCA-r.  DISINFECT^ 

'i£TE*NAL  AND  EXTERNA^, 
iT    "WOBOUS  AND  HARMLESS    ^ 

lF()'VKLAND  CHEMICAL 

NrYV     YOKK 


SEND  FOR  FREE  SAMPLE 


wnsh."     Note  its  Freedom  from  the  slightest  objectionable  taste 
Th  n  try  the  ordinary  peroxide  ia  the  same  waj .  and  note  the 
v   ,;..  jreei taste  caused   by   the  ftcetanilid  preservati 


M,  jm 4J  If  you  have  never  u»ed  Dioxogen,  or  if  you  have  been  buying 

j  J     ordinary  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  for  personal  use,  we  want 

f^  (Pr*     to  send  you  a  2-oz.  bottle  entirely  without  cost  to  you. 

*^  'S'*^  •"'       The  very  best  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  Dioxogen    ^ 
is  Dioxogen  itself  and  we  want  you  to  try  it  at  our  expense.       We  will 
also  send  booklet  describing  its  many   uses  in  the   home.     Cut  off 
and  mail  coupon  or  send  postal  to-day. 

THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICAL  CO.,  New  York 


AGENTS 

1  t|  profits  selling  thil  (* -piece 
Kitchen  bet.  H.  S.  Cunningham  made 
%\'l  a  'lny.  Copy  of  sworn  statement 
furrii )bi  'I.    We  have  agents  who  have 

Made  $40  a  Week 

Write  today  for  terms  of  free  outfit 
and  how  to  make  %'i  to  81"  a  day. 
No    previous    experience    necessary. 

All  poods  guaranteed.  Money  back  to  any  customer  not  perfectly  pleased- 

Our  .  legant  display  sample  case  makes  sales  easy. 

THOMAS  MFG. CO.,  415  Wayne  St., Dayton.Ohlo 


MT  BOOR 

FREE 


Memory 
of  All 


the     Basis 

Knowledge 

THE 
KEY 
TO 

SUCCESS 
You  are  no  greater  intellectually 
,than  your  memory.    Easy,  increases 
income;  gives  ready  memory  for  faces, 
dfmfmrfp"  names,  business,  studies,  conversation; 
wntetoday     develops  will,  public  speaking. 

DICKSON  MEMORY   SCHOOL,     754  Auditorium    Bldg.,  Chicago 


Agent  in 

four  Neighborhood 

for  the  Ideal 

Summer 
Confection 


r  _ 


COR  sale  by  all  regular  Whitman  agents,  especially  the  best  drug  stores  at  summer  resorts. 


Every  package 
shipped  fresh  and  in  perfect  condition  from  the  factory  to  the  special  agent.    If  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
buying  Whitman's  Super  Extra  (Honcyi  White  Nougat,  send  50  cents  ior  our  regular  package,  mailed 
postpaid  with  the  name  of.  our  agent  nearest  you. 

STEPHEN   F.  WHITMAN  &  SON  (Incorporated),  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Makers  of  Whitman's    "Fussy  Package  for  Fastidious  Folks.  " 
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For  the 
Home  Builder 

Concrete  offers  tremendous  advantages  —  over 
i  other  material.  Fire  Proof,  Weather 
Proof  and  with  the  permanency  of  stone,  it 
allows  unlimited  Architectural  Possibility  at 
very  low  construction  cost. 

PORTLAND  ^^  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

Is  the  very  finest  quality  obtainable.  It  is  ab- 
solutely uniform  and  is  used  and  endorsed  by 
engineers  and  building  experts  in  more  than 
1800  cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States. 

Dragon  Concrete  has  been  successfully  used 
for  every  type  of  construction,  from  the  small- 
est outbuilding  to  the  most  important  struc- 
tures, bridges  and  railroad  work. 

We  have  been  making  the  finest  grade  of  cement 
for   more   than    three-quarter*  of  a  CENTURY. 


^WENTy 


\  taking  any  sort  of 

*~2k.  *"8  till  you  have  le, 

^N—  the  possibilities  at, 

1v,t4  economy  of  con 


Do  not  think  of  under- 
takingany  sort  ofbuild- 
°  learned 
id  the 
concrete. 
\f>  Our  latest  book  on  con- 
crete   construction    con- 
tains  much   interesting 
and  valuable  informa- 
tion   IV e  shall  be  pleased 
to  send  it  on  request,  as 
well  as  to  place  at  your 
service,  without  charge, 
the  advice  of  our  expert 
consulting  engineer. 


The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN,  Pres't 


NEW  YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 


C.  H.  CEMENT  &  M.  CO.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


ALL 
AKES 


TYPEWRITERS  - 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  J^tn  \4  MVr's  Prices,  allowing  Rental 
to  Apply  on  Priee.  Shipped  with  privilege  of 
examination,    tiff*  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 

Typewriter  Emporium,!*'.'-!)!  Lake  St.,Chieago 


S"No  one  who  smokes 
URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

could  ever  attempt  to  describe  its  delights." 
The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents 
biting-  In  the  blending,  seven  different 
tobaccos  are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia" 
is  in  a  class  by  itself — nothing  so  rich  in 
flavor — so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild 
stimulant. 

Jit  Your  Dealer' s. 
SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY 

132  Reade  Street  New  York. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Disillusioned. — They  were  in  the  thick  of  their 
first  quarrel. 

"  I  thought  your  tastes  were  simple,"  said  the 
husband.  "I  didn't  expect  to  find  you  such  a  high 
flier  " 

"Yes,  you  did,"  she  answered;  "you  knew  all 
about  my  being  a  high  flier,  as  you  call  it.  but  you 
thought   I'd  be  dirigible'" — Chicago  Tribune. 


Just  as  a  Starter. — Uncle  Ellery — "Now, 
I'll  learn  ye  to  milk  the  cow." 

Nephew  from  the  City — "Oi.,  unkie,  I'm  kinder 
'fraid  o'  the  cow;  couldn't  I  just  as  well  learn  on  the 
calf?"— Life. 

t'ourtesy. — Four  old  Scotchmen,  the  remnant 
of  a  club  formed  some  fifty  years  ago,  were  seated 
around  the  table  in  the  club  room.  It  was  5  a.m. 
and  Dougal  looked  across  at  Donald  and  said  in  a 
thick,  sleepy  voice: 

"Donald,  d'ye  notice  what  an  awfu'  peculiar  ex- 
pression there  is  on  Jock's  face?" 

"Aye,"  says  Donald,  "I  notice  that;  he's  deead! 
He's  been  deead  these  four  hours." 

"What?     Dead!      Why  did  ye  no  tell  me?" 

"Ah,  no — no — no,"  said  Donald,  "  A'm  no  that 
kind  o' man  to  disturb  a  convivial  evening." — Tit-Bits. 


Blind  Youth. — "  Does  your  son  profit  by  your  ex- 
ample?" 

"Thunder,  No!  Why,  he  wants  to  get  married." 
— New   York  Herald. 


Meaning  What? — Hostess — "  It's  beginning  to 
rain.  You'll  get  wet.  I  think  you'd  better  stay  to 
dinner." 

Departing  Guest — "Oh,  dear,  no!  It's  not 
raining  so  badly  as  all  that." — Sydney  Bulletin. 


No  Excuse. — An  evangelist  was  exhorting  his 
hearers  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  "  I  warn 
you,"  he  thundered,  "that  'there  will  be  weeping, 
and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth!'" 

At  this  moment  an  old  woman  in  the  gallery  stood 
up.     "Sir,"  she  shouted,  "  I  have  no  teeth." 

"Madam."  returned  the  evangelist,  severely, 
"teeth  will  be  provided." — Success. 


Held  in  Reserve. — Alice — "Ethel  tells  me  she  is 
engaged  to  Jack.  Do  you  think  she  really  means  to 
marry    him?" 

Kate — "  Not  if  she  can  get  anybody  else." — Somer- 
ville  Journal. 


The  Head  of  the  House. — Mrs.  Grant  was  un- 
doubtedly the  disciplinarian  in  the  family,  and  Mr. 
Grant,  who  was  a  very  busy  lawyer,  was  regarded  by 
the  two  children  as  one  of  themselves,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  "Mother."  But  one  day  Mrs.  Grant  be- 
came very  ill,  and  at  luncheon  Mr.  Grant,  who  felt 
that  the  children  were  already  showing  signs  of 
"running  wild,"  felt  obliged  to  reprimand  them. 

"Gladys,"  he  said,  "stop  that  immediately  or  I 
shall  have  to  take  you  from  the  table  and  spank  you." 

Instead  of  making  the  impression  he  had  fondly 
hoped  to  do,  he  saw  the  two  little  imps  glance  in  a 
surprized  manner  at  each  other  and  then  simulta 
neously  a  grin  broke  over  the  faces  of  both  culprits, 
and  Gladys  said  in  a  voice  of  derisive  glee: 

"Oh,  George,  hear  father  trying  to  talk  like 
mother! " — Lippincott's. 

Brainless. — "Would  you  marry  for  money?" 
asked  one  girl  of  another  "  Not  I;  I  want  brains!  " 
was  the  reply.  "  Yes,  I  should  think  so,"  said  the 
first  speaker,  "if  you  don't  want  to  marry  for  money!  " 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


Is  one   of  the    strong   features   that  has 
helped  to    enrn   the    present  world-wide 
r**piitntion  ami  endorsement  ofthe  Uans 
Improved   Tip  Top    lhiplieutor.     No 
printers' ink  used,  thus  avoiding  SO)I- 
ed  hinds  and  clothing.    No  expen-iv.- 
supplies.     100  copies  from  pen-writ- 
ten ami  50  <  opies  from  typewritn-n 
original.     Sent  on  ten  days*   trial 
without  deposit.  Com-   d?C    C\C\ 
plete  Duplicator,  capsize  (pr'mt8%**  13  in.  )  PRICE     *p*J*\J\J 

Felix  P.Dans  Duplicator  Co.,  Dims  ltldg.,   HlJohn  St.,  New  York 


Water  Jit  ffte 


Here's  something:  NEW  — a  gasoline  engrlne 
which  makes  a  power  pumping  plant  out  of  any 
common  pump  in  a  few  minutes.  Beats  a  wind- 
mill all  hollow.  Will  pump  water  from  a  well  of 
any  depth  500  to  800  gallons  per  hour,  according 
to  size  of  pump  cylinder.  Needs  no  special 
foundation.  Any  well  platform  is  sufficient. 
Needs  no  belts,  jacks  or  fixings  of  any  kind.  Is 
ready  for  instant  use  when  you  get  it. 

Runs  out  of  doors  or  inside  without  overheat- 
ing or  freezing,  winter  or  summer.  No  smoke, 
flame,  sparks  or  odor. 


The  Fuller  &  Johnson 

FARM 
PUMP   ENGINE 


Is  quiet— practically  no  vibra- 
tion.   By  attaching  a  piece  of 
>ipe  for  extra  air  cnamber,  will 
_hrow  a  continuous  stream 
water  40  feet  up  in  the  air  or 
feet  on  the  level.    Fine  for 
washing  wagons  and  windows 
and   for   FIRE    PROTEC- 
TION.  Has  pulley  for  running 
any  machine  which  can  bo 
run  by  hand,  and  is  so  light  it 
can  be  detached  and  taken 
anywhere  in  no  time.    It's 
built   like   an   automo- 
bile, with  the  same  care 
and  same  materials,  and  is 
so  strong  it  should  need  no 
repairs  for  years. 

Ask  for  our  big  catalog 
today  and  learn  all  about 
this  wonderful  Invention. 
Fuller  &  Johnion  Mfg.  Co. 

367  State  St.  Madura,  Wii.^ 


This  Wonderful 

Power  Pumping 

~  Plant  costs 

less  than  a 

Windmill 

and  is 

ALWAYS 

READY 

for  Work 


oave-The-Horse ^Spavin  Cure. 


ALLYN-HILL  COMPANY,  General  ln^imnce;  Surety  Bonda. 

115  So.  12th  St.,  TACOMA,  WASH.,  June  24,  1909. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY.  Bingharmun.  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen—  1  nse.i  your  **Save-tbe-Horse"  oil  my  horse,  a  valu- 
able driving  annual,  lor  a  sp.ivin  of  two  years'  standing,  and  the  horse 
now  shows  no  signs  of  lameness,  and  is  perfectly  sound  even  With  bun! 
work  on  paved  streets  -  It  is  surely  a  great  remedy  and  did  great  work 
forme.     Very  truly  yours,  FRANK  ALLYN.  JB 

$m    fift  a  bottle,  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.    Send  for 
W*vJU  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business   men  and  trainers 
-I  on  every  kind  ol  case.     Permanently  eures  Spavin?  Tboronph- 
"   pin.  Ringbolt r>  (excepl  low      Curb,  Splint.  Capped  Hock,  Wind- 
puff.  Shop  I  toil,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.     No  scaT  or  loss 
of  hair.     Horse  works  as  usual.    Dealers  or  Express  Paid. 
Troy  rhemicnl  Company,       30  Commercial  ive.,  Bingbamton,  N.  Y. 


Permanent    Investments 


IN 


New  York  Real  Estate 


Yielding 


FULL  PROFITS: 


Past  Profits  .  .  Over  $1,000,000 
Present  Profits  .  Surplus  765,000 
Future  Profits — Estimated  12% 


Annually  (^ 


3%  Cash  and 

Accumulations 


) 


Assets     .     . 
Indebtedness 


$3,000,000 

only  15% 


Stockholders  all  over  the  world 
Write  for  Booklet  G  and  14  years'  results 


New  York  Realty  Owners 

489  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW   YORK 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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rArrow  and 
Nilro  Club 

SHOT  SHELLS 

About  12,000,000  men  in  the' 
country  love  to  hunt  better  than  they 
love  to  eat. 

Thousands  of  carloads  of  UMC 
shot  shells  each  year  contribute  to 
their  pleasure — heap  up  their  en- 
joyment. Mark  the  attachment 
which  this  army  of  American 
Sportsmen  must  have  for  those  sure- 
hitting  UMC  Shells  of  Quality. 

The  Steel  Lining  in  UMC  Arrow  and 
Nitro  Club  smokeless  powder  shells  is  a 
valuable  gift  extended  to  every  one  of 
these  sportsmen  who  want  a  stronger  and 
better  shell.  There  is  no  extra  charge 
for  the  extra  protection  which  this  tough 
band  of  steel  gives. 

Shoot  UMC  shells  —  the  only  Sleel 
Lined  kind.  They  give  best  results  in 
Remington  and  all  other  shotguns  They 
cost  no   more   than  the  unlined   kind 

1909  UMC  Game  Laws  and  Guide  Directory  Free 

The  Union  Metallic  Cartridge  Co. 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Agency,  315  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase 

the  Earning  Power  of 

Your  Savings  ? 

This  Company  cffe-s  you  a  two-year  6  Percent 
Certificate — amply  secu  ed  by  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved real  estate  deposited  in  trust  with  one  of  the 
strongest  trust  companies  of  Baltimore. 

The  security  is  absolute — The  interest  liberal. 

Write  To  Any  Publication 

in  which  you  see  this  advertisement  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility and  trustworthiness  of  this  Company. 

We  have  an  interesting  booklet 
that  every  one  with  a  Savings 
Account  ought  to  have — Ask  for  it. 

THE  CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT  CO. 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Marvelous.     "I  have  been  taking   some   moving 

"ii  your  farm.''  said  a  photographer  to 

griculturist.      "Did   you   catch   mj    laborers   in 

motion?"     asked  the  farmer      "I  thin!.  "Ah, 

is   a   wonderful    tiling!" — Philadelphia 

Inquirer. 

Apropos  of  the  Tariff.  "I  believe  President 
'att  has  done  what  he  believed  to  be  his  highest 
duty." 

"  Yes,  he  has  secured  the  lowest  duty  possible." — 
Christian   Science   Monitor. 


Darkest     Africa.      Cii  IDE-   "Come!     Quick! 
Your  Excellency.     I  have  spotted  a  leopard 

Famous  Hunter  "Here!  Here,  no  nature  faking 
goes  on  this  outfit.  Leopards  have  always  been 
spotted." — Washington  Herald. 


What  Every  Journalist  Knows.— Nice  Old 
Lady— "Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  the  lady  who 
writer  The  Mother's  Page'  every  week  in  your  paper 
i-  in?  I  want  to  tell  her  how  much  I  have  enjoyed 
reading  her  articles  on  'The  Evening  Hour  in  the 
Nursery.'  " 

Office  Boy — "  That's  him  over  there  with  the  pink 
shirt,  smokin'  a  pipe." — Minneapolis  Tribune. 


The    <ynlc    on    Surgery.  —  "Father."    said    little 

Rollo.  "what  is  appendicitis?" 

My  son."  answered  the  cynical  parent,  "appen- 
dicitis is  something  that  enables  a  good  doctor  to 
open  up  a  man's  anatomy  and  remove  his  entire 
bank  account."  —  Richmond  Evening  Star. 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Foreign 

July  30.  —  An  earthquake  in  Mexico  results  in  seri 
ous  loss  of  life  and  property. 

July  31. — Count  Zeppelin  sails  in  his  dirigible  bal- 
loon from  Friedrichshafen  to  Frankfort,  a  dis- 
tance of  220  miles,  at  an  average  speed  of  twenty- 
one  miles  an  hour. 

August  1. — The  city  of  Acapulco,  Mexico,  is  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake  shock,  accompanied  by 
a  tidal  wave. 

August  2. — Nicholas  II.  arrives  at  Cowes  and  is 
met  by  members  of  the  English  royal  family. 

August  3.— A  general  strike,  involving  thousands 
of  workingmen.  seriously  threatens  public  order 
in  Sweden. 

August  4 — The  Colombian  Congress  chooses  Gon- 
zalez Valencia  as  President  to  fill  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  General  Reyes,  who  recently  re- 
signed. 

Nicholas  II.  lands  at  Cowes  ard  visits  King  Ed- 
ward VII. 

August  5. — Nicholas  II.  leaves  England. 

Domestic 

Washington 

July  31  — The  House  of  Representatives  adopts  the 
conference  report  on  the  Tariff  Bill  by  a  vote  of 
195  to  183. 

August   5. — The   Senate  adopts  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Tariff  Bill  by  a  vote  of  47  to  31. 
President  Taft  signs  the  Payne  Tariff  Bill. 

General 

July  30.  -Orville  Wright  completes  the  Govern- 
ment tests  at  Fort  Myer.  by  flying  with  one  pas- 
senger ten  miles  in  a  straight-away  course  with 
turn,  at  a  speed  of  over  forty-two  miles  an  hour. 

July  31. — The  Wright  aeroplane  is  formally  recog- 
nized as  the  arm  of  the  aeroplane  corps  of  the 
United  States  Army,  and  Wilbur  Wright  is  ap- 
pointed instructor. 

August  2. — The  lower  house  of  the  Alabama  Legis- 
lature passes  unanimously  a  resolution  favoring 
the  income-tax  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. 

August  3. — Mayor  Johnson's  Schmidt  ordinance, 
for  three-cent  fares  on  certain  of  Cleveland's 
street-car  lines  is  defeated  by  a  popular  referen- 
dum in  that  city. 

In  a  speech  at  Seattle,  Governor  Johnson,  of 
Minnesota  declares  that  in  politics  the  East  is 
depriving  the  West  of  her  due  share  of  power  and 
prestige. 


a 


Lightning" 


has  struck 

AFRICA 

So  has 

"Sharpshooter" 

Use  either  in  hunting 
large  or  small  game. 

FOR  RIFLES  ONLY 


Send  12  cents  in  stamps  for  a  set  of  six 
Pictures  illustrating  "A  Day's  Hunt." 
Address  Dept.  Z, 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS 
POWDER  CO. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  U.  S.  A. 


HUDSON  TUNNELS 

After  a  thorough  study  of  these  securities,  we 
advise  the  purchase  of  HUDSON  COMPANIES 
6%  CONVERTIBLE  NOTES,  DUE  1911. 

Correspondence  Invited 
GeO.  C.White,  Jr.  &  Co.,  80  Broadway,  New  York 


SiolINVfSTMENTSM 


Our  first  mortgages  are  recognized  as  the  highest 
form  of  investment,  as  they  yield  5J45S  and  6$  per 
annum  and  are  secured  by  productive  farm  land. 
Please  write  for  our  list  of  mortgages  and 
booklet  "A  " 
E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO..  Grand  Fork*.  N.  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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The  Safest  Way 
To  Earn  6% 


Investors- — small  or  large  —  should  in- 
form themselves  on  Irrigation  Bonds. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  i:t  America. 
The  value  of  the  security  is  in  many  in- 
stances four  times  the  loan.  The  first 
year's  crop  often  sells  for  more  than  the 
loan — sometimes  by  several  times  over. 

Some  of  these  -bonds  are  municipal 
obligations,  like  School  Bonds.  They 
form  a  tax  lien  on  the  real  property  with- 
in the  district. 

1  hey  are  serial  bonds,  so  one  may  make 
short-time  or  long  time  investments.  Each 
year,  as  part  of  the  bords  are  paid,  the 
security  back  of  the  rest  is  increased. 

The  bonds  pay  six  per  cent— a  higher 
rate  than  one  can  obtain  on  any  other  large 
class  of  bonds  equally  well  secured. 

The  bonds  are  for  Jmco,  #500  ar.d$  1,000, 
so  one  may  invest  either  little  or  much. 

These  are  ideal  bonds,  and  they  have 
become  the  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  Reclama- 
tion Bonds.  In  the  past  15  years  we  have 
sclJ  70  separate  issues,  without  a  dollar  of 
loss  to  any  investor. 

Now  we  have  written  a  book  based 
on  all  this  experience,  aid  the  book  is 
free.  Please  send  this  coupon  today  for 
it,  for  you  owe  to  yourself  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 


Established  1893 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 

Fir£t  National  Bank  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Conf  ress  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlt-ineii : — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 


Name  . 


Ttnvi 


State 1 50 


Boll  _^|  j  3Piec? 


1909     MO 
J>ttlCt(SCt», 


[Simplest.  1.  -'■•-'    ]"•  k  on  enrth— no  corking  levers,   ! 

I  [nij-h  r<i  I  er.     Hnmmer  op- 

J  625 1  ■  "uly  }/j  in.   1  1  j 

in.  in  other  puns. 
1  617.75  n*»t  to  * 300  li^t.     r 

I  b>-r  we  ninke  dainty  little  20 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


hi  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  W  agnails  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


ITH  CA  CUN  CO.,         Dept.  H 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


|3^~ Inquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  willbe  ac- 
commodated o)i  prepaying  pontage. 

"  L.  M.  B.,"  New  York. — The  construction  and 
punctuation  of  the  following  sentence  are  correct: 
"Could  you  send  this  to  us  immediately,  we  will  be 
able  to  use  it  in  the  July  number,"  according  to  the 
following  statement  from  Fernalu's  "Working  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language":  "By  placing  the 
verb  or  its  auxiliary  before  the  subject,  the  condi- 
tional word  may  be  omitted."  For  instance,  "I 
would  engage  him,  if  I  could  trust  him."  "Could 
I  trust  him,  I  would  engage  him." 

"J.  A.  B.,"  Independence,  Cal. — "Chauffeur  is 
pronounced  show"  fur';  and  "tonneau"  is  pro- 
nounced ton"no' — the  first  o  as  in  "not,"  the  sec- 
ond, as  in  "no."  "Casserole"  is  the  French  term 
for  stew-pan,  or  saucepan.  It  has  a  further  mean- 
ing, however,  of  a  mold  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow 
vessel  of  boiled  rice,  or  of  mashed  potato,  baked,  in 
which  meats  are  served  at  table.  Such  meats  are 
said  to  be  served  "en  casserole." 

"Mrs.  H.,"  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  spelling  Cafe- 
reria  is  not  recorded  in  any  work  of  reference  to 
which  we  have  access.  There  are,  however,  "Caf- 
fraria  "  and  "Kaffraria,"  a  name  used  formerly  to 
denote  a  country  in  southeastern  Africa  now  di- 
vided among  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  Zululand. 

"A  Subscriber,"  New  York. — The  correct  way  to 
render  the  sentence  you  submit  is,  "His  wife  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  grave  by  ten  years,"  or  " .  .  .  ten 
years  before." 

"J.  F.  N.,"  Lytle,  Tex. — Both  "systematize"  and 
"systemize"  are  in  use.  The  first  form  has  the 
consensus  of  usage  in  its  favor  and  is  recorded  as  the 
preferred  form  of  all  dictionaries.  When  usage 
favors  the  second  form  preference  will  probably  be 
given  it  by  all  lexicons. 

The  word  "symptomatology"  is  derived  from 
"  symptomatize"  and  "ology,"  and  is,  therefore, 
correctly  formed.  "Symptology"  has  no  vogue  at 
present  but  simplification  of  spelling  may  lead  us 
to  it. 

"  H.  L.  A.,"  Moscow,  Ida. — "  Esto  perpetua!" 
means  "May  it  (or  mayst  thou)  last  forever!"  The 
words  were  Pietro  Sarpi's  dying  apostrophe  to 
Venice,  January  15,  1623. 

"  E.  G.  R.,"  Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  suffix  "-ery" 
denotes  a  business,  a  place  of  business,  or  a  place 
where  things  are  collected;  therefore,  such  a  word 
as  "condensery"  might  be  used  to  denote  a  place 
where  condensing  is  done  or  where  condensers  are 
collected.  The  suffix  "-ery"  is  used  in  nouns  of 
French  origin  and  "condenser"  is  one  of  these. 

"P.  E.,"  New  York. — The  correct  form  is  "all 
right";  this  is  the  commonly  accepted  form  to-day. 
Formerly  "alright"  had  some  vogue  and  like  "al- 
ready" was  formed  of  two  words,  but  altho  "all 
ready"  was  displaced  early  in  our  literature  (1380) 
by  "already"  "all  right"  did  not  meet  with  the 
same  fate. 

"  N.  H.  D.,"  Richfield,  Ida. — (1)  In  signification 
there  is  no  difference  whatever  between  "com- 
mence" and  "begin";  the  former  word  is  from  the 
Latin,  the  latter  is  Saxon  and  preferred  before  an 
infinitive.  (2)  The  word  you  seek  is,  possibly, 
"cutlet,"  for  "egress,"  "exit,"  "issue"  do  not  ex- 
press the  idea  of  recession.  There  are  also  "out- 
flow," "effluence,"  "efflux,"  "effluxion,"  "out- 
pour." 

"  S.  L.  M.,"  New  York. — Singular  monosyllabic 
nouns  ending  in  a  sibilant  sound  (s,  x,  ce,  se,  or 
dental  ge)  add  the  apostrophe  and  5  except  when 
the  following  word  begins  with  a  sibilant  sound; 
as  Fox's  room;  fox'  skin. 

"J.G.  F.,"  Cleveland,  O.,  and  "C.  B.,"  McCook, 
Xeb. — The  use  of  "like"  for  "as"  is  condemned  by 
the  purists  and  in  its  department  of  Faulty  Diction 
the  Standard  Dictionary  condemns  it.  It  is  to  be 
found  repeatedly  in  Shakespeare,  but  mostly  in  col- 
[oquial  speech  and  as  a  colloquial  use  it  has  been 
given  place  in  the  dictionaries. 


Paint  Talks— No.  11 

Painting  Metals 

Iron  and  steel  play  an  important  part  in  our 
modern  buildings  and  these  materials  require  dif- 
ferent paint  treatment  from  wood  or  concrete. 
First  coats  should  be  of  National  Lead  Company's 
red  lead,  because  it  has  the  peculiar  quality  of 
sticking  to  metals  better  than  any  other  known 
paint.  It  also  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity — 
an  extremely  important  quality  in  preventing  rust. 

Red  lead  should  be  used  not  only  on  bridges 
and  skyscraper  skeletons,  but  on  tin  roofs,  galvan- 
ized cornices,  radiators,  iron  fences,  grilles, 
machinery, farm  implements,  and  all  other  articles 
made  of  metal  which  require  painting. 

The  finishing  paint  which  goes  over  the  first 
coats  of  red  lead  may  be  any  good  paint  of  the 
tint  desired.  If  black,  a  good  carbon  paint 
should  be  used  If  a  light  tint  is  wanted  the 
finishing  paint  should  be  made  of  National  Lead 
Company's  pure  white  lead  tinted  as  desired  and 
mixed  with  pure  linseed  oil. 

Ask  for  House-owners'  Paint- 
ing Outfit  R,  which  goes  into 
detail  in  regard  to  all  kinds 
of  painting.  If  interested  in 
the  painting  of  metal,  be  sure 
to  ask  us  to  include  our  book- 
let on  red  lead  with  the  outfit. 
Our  red  lead  and  white  lead 
are  sold  by  dealers.  If  you 
cannot  pet  them,  write  our 
nearest  office. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities: 
New  York  Boston  Buffalo  Cincinnati 

Chicago  Cleveland  St.  Louis 

(John   T.  Lewis  &  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia) 

(National  Lead  &  Oil  Company,  Pittsburgh) 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

f  TJIiistra>"li  *-"  * 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  Af.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  ;i  YounB   Man  Should  Hive. 
Knowledge  ;i  Young   Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father    Should  Impart  to  His  Son, 
Medical  Knowledge  a   Husband  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Young   Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowie dge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart   to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Rieh    Cloth     Rinding;,     Full     Gold     Stamp,    Illnitrated,    $2.00 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  IRRITATIONS  OF  IRRIGATION 

PERHAPS,  as  has  been  darkly  hinted,  the  Water  Power  Trust, 
like  others  of  the  octopus  brood,  is  seeking  safety  by  cast- 
ing an  inky  cloud  of  discord  to  blind  the  eyes  of  its  eager  hunters. 
"  Is  there  a  Water  Power  Trust  ?  "  was  the  question  immediately 

suggested  by  the  speech  of  Gifford   Pinchot,  National   Forester, 
before   the   National    Irrigation    Congress    in  Spokane;    but  the 

newspapers  quickly  discov- 
ered in  Mr.  Pinchot's  utter- 
ances a  reflection  upon  Rich- 
ard A.  Ballinger,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  some 
have  even  found  that  the 
speech  raises  the  question, 
"  Is  President  Taft  reversing 
the  Roosevelt  policies  of 
conservation  ?"  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  constructions 
placed  upon  his  words  have 
been  due  in  part  to  the  in- 
fluence of  recent  magazine 
articles  warning  the  nation 
to  beware  of  the  insidious 
machinations  of  a  veiled 
Water  Trust,  and  in  part  to 
the  belief  of  newspaper  cor- 
respondents that  the  Forester 
and  the  Secretary  have 
long  represented  antagonistic 
views.  The  portion  of  Mr. 
Pinchot's  speech  regarded  as 
pari  icularly  significant,  runs  : 

"There  could  be  no  better 
illustration  of  the  eager, 
rapid,  unwearied  absorption 
by  capital  of  the  rights  which 
belong  to  all  the  people  than 
the  Water  Power  Trust,  not 
yet    formed,     but    in    rapid 


Swing,  Waal 


GIFFORD   A.    PINCHOT, 

Chief  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

"  There  could  be  no  better  illustration 
of  the  eager,  rapid,  unwearied  absorption 
by  capital  of  the  rights  which  belong  to 
all  the  people  than  the  water-power  trust. 
not  yet  formed  but  in  rapid  process  of 
formation.  This  statement  is  true  but 
not  unchallenged." 


process  of  formation.  This 
statement  is  true,  but  not  unchallenged.  We  are  met  at  every  turn 
by  the  indignant  denial  of  the  water-power  interests.  They  tell  us 
that  there  is  no  community  of  interest  among  them,  and  yet  they 
appear  yearly  at  these  Congresses  through  their  paid  attorneys, 
asking  for  your  influence  to  help  them  remove  the  few  remaining 
obstacles  to  their  perpetual  and  complete  absorption  of  the  r 
maining  water-powers.     They  tell  us  it  has  no  significance  that 


the  General  Electric  interests  are  acquiring  great  groups  of  water- 
powers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  dominating  the 
power  market  in  the  region  of  each  group.  And  whoever  domin- 
ates power  dominates  all  industry,  Have  you  ever  seen  a  few 
drops  of  oil  scattered  on  the  water  spreading  until  they  formed  a 
continuous  film,  which  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  agitation  of  the 
surface?  The  time  for  us  to  agitate  this  question  is  now,  before 
the  separate  circles  of  centralized  control  spread  into  the  uniform, 
unbroken,  nation-wide  covering  of  a  single  gigantic  trust.  There 
will  be  little  chance  for  mere  agitation  after  that.  No  man  at  all 
familiar  with  the  situation 
can  doubt  that  the  time  for 
effective  protest  is  very 
short.  If  we  do  not  use  it 
to  protect  ourselves  now,  we 
may  be  very  sure  that  the 
Trust  will  give  hereafter 
small  consideration  to  the 
welfare  of  the  average  citizen 
when  in  conflict  with  its  own. 
"The  man  who  really 
counts  is  the  plain  Ameri- 
can citizen.  This  is  the  man 
for  whom  the  Roosevelt  pol- 
icies were  created,  and  his 
welfare  is  the  end  to  which 
the  Roosevelt  policies  lead. 
As  a  nation  we  are  fortunate 
at  this  time  in  this  fact  above 
all  others,  that  the  great  man 
who  gave  his  name  to  these 
policies  has  for  his  successor 
another  great  President, 
whose  Administration  is 
most  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  support  of  them." 

Further,  Mr.  Pinchot  said, 
in  words  which  are  inter- 
preted as  a  criticism  of  Sec- 
retary Ballinger's  strict  con- 
struction of  the  law  : 


Copyrighted,  l'.'O*,  by  Harris  A  Ewing,  Washington. 


RICHARD    A.    BALLINGER, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"  I  have  information  from  Washington 
that  the  public  records  show  that  not  a 
single  power  site  or  dam  site  was  taken 
by  private  individuals  during  the  time 
that  1,000,000  acres  were  thrown  open  to 
public  entry  last  April." 


"  Rigid  construction  of  the 
law  works,  and  must  work, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  men 
who  can  hire  the  best  lawyers  and  who  have  the  sources  of  influ- 
ence in  law-making  at  their  command.  Strict  construction  neces- 
sarily favors  the  great  interests  as  against  the  people,  and  in  the 
long  run  can  not  do  otherwise.  Wise  execution  of  the  law  must 
consider  what  the  law  ought  to  accomplish  for  the  general  good." 

In  his  last  annual   report   Secretary   Garfield  declared  that  the 
Constitution    empowered    the    Executive   to    withdraw   from   the 
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public  domain,  that  is.  from  lands  open  to  private  exploitation,  any 
areas  exempted  for  the  time  being  from  private  entry.  Under 
this  ruling  President  Roosevelt,  near  midnight  on  March  3,  just 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  withdrew  from  the  pub- 
lic domain  1,554,000  acres  of  land  supposed  to  include  water-power 


BREAKING    THROUGH. 

—  Wisa  in  the  Newark  Evening  News. 

sites  about  to  be  preempted  by  the  trust  of  which  Mr.  Pinchot 
complains.  Last  April  Secretary  Ballinger  threw  open  1,400,000 
acres  of  this  territory,  reducing  the  Roosevelt  withdrawals  to 
1  S4.000  acres.  As  to  the  original  withdrawals  by  President  Roose- 
velt the  New  York  Journal  of Commerce  says  : 

"The  actuating  cause  of  this  proceeding  is  said  to  have  been  a 
movement  on  the  part  of  certain  power  companies  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  most  valuable  water-power  sites  on  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Missouri  River  and  other  streams  traversing  a  part  of  these 
lands.  Since  the  land  has  been  restored  to  the  right  of  entry  under 
the  present  Administration,  according  to  one  report,  the   United 


Missouri  River  Power  Company,  organized  under  the  New  Jersey 
law  with  $10,250,000  authorized  capital  for  the  merger  of  two  other 
companies,  and  promoted  by  Amalgamated  Copper  capitalists, 
has  secured  entries  for  over  15,000  acres  ;  and  another  combination 
allied  with  the  General  Electric  Company  has  been  gaining  con- 
trol of  sites  in  Montana  on  the  Jefferson,  Gallatin,  and  Madison 
rivers.  The  two  are  suspected  of  having  an  understanding  with 
each  other  and  to  be  dividing  the  spoil,  with  a  view  to  controlling 
between  them  the  most  valuable  sites  in  that  State  for  the  produc- 
tion of  electric  power.  This  seems  to  be  the  member  of  the  great 
'Power  Trust'  which  Mr.  Pinchot  was  especially  'viewing  with 
alarm  '  when  he  made  his  speech  at  Spokane  in  favor  of  maintain- 
ing the  Roosevelt  policy  and  denounced  those  who  obstruct  it  with 
'legal  technicalities,' which  was  taken  as  a 'slap  '  at  Secretary 
Ballinger." 

Secretary  Ballinger's  action  in  restoring  the  land  to  the  public 
domain  is  explained  by  the  claim  that  the  withdrawal  was  illegal, 
and  also  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  conservation  of  water- 
power  which  furnished  a  motive  for  the  President's  action.  The 
Secretary  himself  is  quoted  as  saying  in  answer  to  the  charge  that 
the  land  had  been  taken  up  by  "dummies"  acting  for  the  "Water 
Power  Trust  "  : 

"  I  have  information  from  Washington  that  the  public  records 
show  that  not  a  single  power  site  or  dam  site  was  taken  by  private 
individuals  during  the  time  that  1,000,000  acres  were  thrown  open 
to  public  entry  last  April." 

Mr.  Pinchot's  popularity,  due  to  his  universally  recognized 
efficiency  in  the  Forestry  service,  has  predisposed  many  papers  to 
give  him  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  in  the  controversy.  But  the 
New  York  Times  is  quite  severe  with  the  Forester,  regarding  him 
as  an  exponent  of  the  hated  Roosevelt  "extra-legal"  methods,  and 
assuming  that  Mr.  Pinchot  and  the  President  are  at  issue.  Thus, 
we  read  : 

"The  present  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr.  Pinchot  and 
President  Taft  is  important,  in  that  it  indicates  with  clearness  and 
precision  the  difference  in  methods  between  the  present  and  the 
past  Administration.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  Mr.  Taft 
was  a  judge  before  he  became  President.  As  the  nation's  Chief 
Executive  he  still  retains  his  respect  for  its  laws." 

But  the  New  York  American  considers  "the  presumption  in 
favor  of  Pinchot."  The  Pittsburg  Sun  believes  that  the  Forester 
"did  the  country  a  notable  service  in  warning  against  the  rapid 


MEN    WANTED. 
The  usual  shortage  in  the  Northwestern  Summer  Resort. 

-Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal 

GREAT    EXPECTATIONS. 


"  OH,    I    DON'T    KNOW   !  " 

—  Cunningham  in  the  Washington  Herald. 
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encroachments  of  the  Water  Tow  or  Trust,"  and  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press  denouncing  "  Ballinger's  betrayal  of  a  national  trust."  speaks 
of  his  "subserviency  to  schemes  of  a  gang  of  'skinners  and  grab- 
bers' as  Roosevelt  called  them." 

Meanwhile  Washington  dispatches  announce  that  Acting  Secre- 
tary Wilson,  of  the    Department  of   the   Interior,   lias  withdrawn 


OH.    YOU    S TOR  K  ! 

Morgan  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

87,360  acres  along  the  Colorado  River  in  Utah,  to  forestall  water 
monopolies,  and  with  a  view  to  securing  the  preservation  of  the 
water  rights  to  the  Government  through  Congressional  action. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  withdrawal  for  temporary  water- 
power  sites  in  the  history  of  the  Department. 


BIG   CROPS,  MORE   WORK,   BETTER 

TIMES 

A  ROSY  picture  of  prosperity  is  foreseen  by  the  sentinels  on 
•*■  *■  the  editorial  watch-towers  as  they  survey  the  ripening  fields 
of  grain  that  will  in  a  few  weeks  pour  their  wealth  into  the  nation's 
granary.  The  tremendous  yield  of  corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and 
other  crops  is  expected  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  farmer  and  the 
vaults  of  the  rural  banks,  tax  the  capacity  of  the  railroads,  give 
work  to  the  idle,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  living  by  lowering  prices 
of  foodstuffs.  The  exceptional  condition  of  the  cereal  crop  moves 
the  Chicago  Post  to  question  "how  even  'Yim'  Hill  could  find 
anything  to  deplore  in  the  outlook"  :  and,  paradoxically,  the  com- 
parative meagreness  of  the  cotton  crop  is  a  cause  for  congratula- 
tion among  some  Southern  agricultural  essayists,  for  a  scant  crop 
means  high  prices. 

The  features  of  the  latest  Government  report  on  cereals,  as 
summarized  by  the  New  York  Journal  of Commerce,  are  : 

"First — A  3,000.000,000-bushel  corn  crop,  which  has  never  been 
exceeded  and  has  only  been  closely  approached,  namely,  by  the 
2,927.416. oco-bushei  crop  of  1906. 

"Second — A  total  wheat  yield  exceeding  700,000,000  bushels. 
This  has  only  twice  been  exceeded,  namely,  by  the  1906  harvest  of 
735,000,000  and  by  the  1901  harvest  of  748,000,000. 

"Third — An  oats  crop  of  1,027,000,000  bushels,  which  has  never 
been  equaled." 

In  addition  the  rye  crop  is  above  the  ten-year  average  and  the 
prospects  are  for  a  fair  average  yield  of  buckwheat,  hay,  and 
potatoes.     The  New  York  Press  estimates  that,  aside  from  the 


more  direct  benefit  to  farmer  and  consume,,  the  task  of  moving 
this  giant  harvest  will  tax  the  resources  of  the  trunk  lines  to  the 
utmost  and  will  busy  a  million  men  in  handling  freight  on  the  rail- 
ways alone,  exclusive  of  many  more  employed  on  steamers  and 
lighters  on  the  water  routes  and  in  truckage  in  the  shipping  centers. 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  this  paper  comments  : 

"The  crop  analysis  here  shows  that  more  grain  than  ever  before 
grew  to  maturity  in  .1  single  year  in  the  United  States  already  has 
been  harvested  oris  rapidly  approaching  maturity.  Never,  except 
once,  has  there  been  more  wheat  ;  never  before  has  there  been  so 
much  marketable  corn  or  so  much  oats.  And  never  before  have 
three  bumper  crops  come  together  in  the  same  year.  Never  has 
such  a  huge  task  confronted  the  railroads  as  the  moving  of  this 
stupendous  harvest  to  market,  and  never  have  the  roads  been  bet- 
ter prepared  for  their  work." 

In  the  Middle  West  and  the  Northwest  the  noble  wheat  crop  is 
an  especial  cause  for  congratulation  ;  and  the  Seattle  ]yost-I>itelli- 
gencer  predicts  that  "the  banks  in  the  wheat-growing  districts  will 
be  making  new  records  for  deposits  before  very  long." 

How  that  much-discust  personage,  "the  ultimate  consumer,"  is 
to  reap  the  benefit  is  another  consideration.  This  country  is  not 
the  only  one  favored  with  bountiful  harvests.  The  London  Econo- 
mist figures  the  world's  wheat  supply  to  be  about  175,000,000 
bushels  greater  this  year  than  in  190S  ;  and  as  the  Cleveland  Leader 
observes : 

"  Nature  is  on  the  side  of  reasonable  prices  for  food,  and  the  in- 
dications are  that  the  balance  will  be  held  fairly  level  between  the 
producers  and  the  consumers,  through  the  new  crop  year." 

One  noteworthy  effect  of  the  falling  off  in  the  cotton  yield  has 
been  to  turn  the  attention  of  Southern  planters  to  the  advantages 
of  more  diversified  crops.  Thus,  we  read  in  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Democrat : 

"The  fact  that  Louisiana  is  raising  a  40.000,000-bushel  corn  crop 
this  year,  not  only  the  largest  ever  grown  in  this  State,  but  twice 


From  "  Puck."     Copyrighted  1909.    By  permission. 

THE   CONSUMER'S    FAMOUS   VICTORY,    A.    D.     1909. 

"  And  everybody  praised  the  Duke, 

Who  this  great  fight  did  win." 
"  But  what  good  came  of  it  at  last  ?  " 

Quoth  little  Peterkin. 
"Why,  that  I  can  not  tell,"  said  he, 

"  But  'twas  a  famous  victory." 

—  Glackens  in  Puck. 

that  of  last  year,  officially  reported  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture    as    20,000,000    bushels,    is    significant   of    the    new 
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conditions  that  have  arisen,  and  will  call  for  new  methods  and 
new  markets  to  meet  these  changed  conditions. 

"The  big  corn  crop  is  not  due  solely  to  favorable  weather  for 
arrowing:  corn  :  but  to  the  boll-weevil  invasion.  The  farmers  of 
Central  and  North  Louisiana,  seeing  the  probable  advent  of  that 
pest  and  its  devastation  of  the  cotton-fields,  showed  commendable 
foresight  in  preparing  for  the  invasion  by  devoting  more  acreage 
and  more  time  to  corn.  They  planted  a  big  crop,  and,  the  weather 
proving  favorable,  raised  one ;  and  not  only  is  it  a  big  crop,  but 
the  quality  of  corn  is  of  the  best." 

While  The  Times-Democrat  has  little  doubt  that  this  corn  crop, 
"as  good  as  that  grown  in  any  portion  of  the  country"  and  the  first 
of  its  kind  to  mature,  will  find  a  ready  market  among  foreign  buy- 
ers, it  advises  Louisiana  farmers  to  take  the  suggestion  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  "that  the  surplus  corn 
be  shipped  out  of  Louisiana  not  in  its  original  form  but  as  hogs 
and  pork." 

The  need  for  diversity  in  agriculture  as  a  means  toward  "abso- 
lute economic  and  industrial  ^independence "  for  the  Southern 
farmer  is  emphasized  by  the  Atlanta  Constitution  which  repeats 
these  words  of  one  of  its  contributors,  Mr.  John  T.  Williams,  of 
Haddock,  Ga.  : 

"Diversified  farming  adds  to  independence  a  contented  home. 
It  means  pastures  verdant  with  grasses — grain  and  peas  with  a  big 
P,  and  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  browsing  on  the  richness. 
It  means  a  home  dedicated  to  wife  and  children,  refined  in  its  sur- 
roundings, with  all  the  comforts  and  beauty — such  a  home  whether 
cottage  or  mansion  means  advanced  agriculture.  In  this  attempt 
I've  tried  to  fire  a  few  shots  along  the  skirmish  line  and  leave  it 
to  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  earnest  host  of  Georgia 
farmers  to  plant  their  batteries  along  this  line  and  pitch  the  battle 
here. 

"  Firmly  plant  your  banner  on  this  line,  farmers  of  Georgia  and 
all  the  trusts  and  syndicates  and  mergers  will  be  powerless  to 
harm  you.  Instead  of  dictating  prices  to  you  to  buy  you  can  sell 
at  their  prices.  Then  all  Georgia  stock  will  eat  Georgia  provender 
and  Georgia  will  eat  Georgia  grub." 

Commenting  upon  this  paragraph,   The  Constitution  concludes: 

"It  is  significant  that  at  the  time  Mr.  Williams  is  handing  this 
sound  advice  to  his  fellow  workers  the  Farmers'  Union  of  the 
State  of  Arkansas  is  urging  its  members  to  smash  wheat  corners 
by  planting  enough  of  that  product  to  give  them  freedom  from  out- 
side sources." 


WEST  AND  SOUTH  ON  THE  JOHNSONIAN 

REVOLT 

'  I  "HUS  far  the  shackled  Western  States  have  failed  to  "rise  in 
-*-  their  might  "  at  the  trumpet-call  of  Governor  Johnson.  It 
is  true  that  the  States  to  which  the  Governor  appealed  to  "throw 
off  the  shackles  of  the  East  "are  Republican  in  politics,  which 
may  explain  the  tendency  of  newspapers  in  the  area  of  the  pro- 
jected revolt  to  regard  the  stirring  appeal  of  the  Democratic  Gov- 
ernor largely  as  a  bid  for  a  Presidential  nomination,  and  to  depre- 
cate his  remarks  as  a  plea  for  sectionalism.  Even  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  (Dem.)  contents  itself  with  cautiously  commend- 
ing the  Governor's  words  at  the  Seattle  Exposition  as  expressing 
the  sentiment  of  the  region,  observing  that  they  were  "approved 
with  a  volume  of  applause  greater  than  that  which  they  would  have 
elicited  if  spoken  in  a  city  on  the  Atlantic  Coast."  This  qualifi- 
cation, however,  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  fact  that  The 
World-Herald,  while  Democratic,  is  largely  devoted  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's rival  for  party  leadership,  William  J.  Bryan.  Mr.  Bryan's 
own  paper,  The  Commoner,  had  nothing  to  say  upon  the  subject 
in  its  last  issue.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
(Rep.)  attacks  the  Governor's  speech  as  "a  direct  and  passionate 
plea  for  the  development  of  sectionalism  in  its  rankest  and  most 
offensive  form."  Further  we  read  that  "the  East  has  not  shackled 
the  West.  The  West  harbors  no  prejudice  against  the  East." 
"Sectionalism  has  made  a  political  dependent  of  the  South." 
.  .  .  "No  sectionalism  is  wanted  in  the  West."  And,  in  con. 
elusion  : 

"The  West  could  not  be  disloyal  to  the  East  or  the  South  with- 
out being  disloyal  to  itself.  As  the  West  is  seeking  its  own  good, 
it  is,  with  equal  fervor,  seeking  the  good  of  every  other  section  of 
the  nation.  It  will  follow  no  unwise  leader  who.  would  bring  upon 
it  the  blighting  hurt  of  sectional  prejudices  and  engender  feelings 
of  bitterness  and  resentment  that  would  retard  its  development. 

"The  West  is  not  to  be  marred  in  its  beginning.  It  will  reject 
the  advice  and  the  leadership  cf  men  of  the  Johnson  type.  It  has 
no  assault  to  make  upon  Americans  or  American  interests  any- 
where. It  will  accept  and  live  by  the  good  sentiment  exprest  by 
a  Georgian  :  'This  hour  little  needs  the  loyalty  that  is  loyal  to  one 
section,  while  holding  the  other  in  enduring  suspicion  and  estrange- 
ment ;  give  us  a  broad  and  perfect  loyalty  that  loves  and  trusts 
Georgia  alike  with  Massachusetts,  that  knows  no  North,  no  South, 


HOME    AT    LAST  AFTER    A    HIGH    OLD    TIME. 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Post. 


POLITICAL   FENCES    WILL    NEED    REPAIRING. 

—  Poiter  in  the  Boston  Tra; 


■eler. 


THE    MORNING'  AFTER. 
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POPULAR   VOTE 
1906 

1,639,502 


"'-/    50VTH 

'"••««.  I  /'  /       DAKOTA  J  ^ 

"""*•■ /    WYOMINd       [___  :_ . 

POPULAR  VOTE.    I906          J""^                  \_ 
1,763,764- ' >-  ' 


WHY    THE    TAIL    MAY    WAG    THE    DOG. 
In  the  last  Presidential  election  the  Western  States  that  Governor  Johnson  says   "  have  not  enjoyed  the  representation  to  which  they  are  entitled"  cast  a  com- 
bined vote  but  little  larger  than  that  ot  New  York  State  alone.      On  the  other  hand,  these  States  are  represented  by  twenty  Senators  and  New  York  by  but  two. 


no  East,  and  no  West,  hut  endears  with  equal  and  patriotic  love 
every  foot  of  our  soil,  every  State  of  our  Union." ' 

Comment  in  the  States  bordering  the  area  of  projected  revolt  is 
equally  unfavorable.  The  Kansas  City  Journal  (Rep.)  considers 
the  Governor's  speech  as  a  clever  bid  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  President  in  1912;  but  argues  that  the  very  move  which 
might  bring  him  the  nomination  would  insure  his  defeat  in  the 
election,  for 

"it  would  seem  that  the  Minnesotan  is  committing  much  the 
same  sort  of  blunder  that  Mr.  Bryan  fell  into  in  1896,  when  he 
sp,)ke  of  the  East  as 'the  enemy's  country.'  He  is  gratuitously 
antagonizing  a  large  section  which,  as  he  himself  admits,  exercises 
a  preponderating  influence  in  public  affairs.  This  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram may  serve  him  well  in  getting  the  nomination  of  his  part)- — 
the  bigger  the  blunder  the  surer  to  meet  with  Democratic  approval ; 
but  it  doesn't  offer  much  hope  of  getting  him  anywhere  in  a 
national  campaign.  Altho  Mr.  Johnson  disclaims  sectionalism  in 
his  proposition,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  purely  sectional,  and  how 
the  West,  which  controls  only  a  small  minority  vote  in  the  electoral 
college,  can  hope  to  outvote  the  East  in  a  Presidential  campaign 
is  a  mystery  beyond  ordinary  comprehension." 

Further  South  some  newspapers  look  eagerly  toward  an  alliance 
with  the  revolting  West,  which  would  restore  to  their  section  some 
of  its  former  political  importance.  Yet  others  remind  their  readers 
that  the  South  has  suffered  enough  from  sectionalism  and  a  blind 
partizanship ;  and  still  others  regard  the  prospect  of  Western 
leadership  with  a  distrust  acquired  in  recent  national  campaigns- 
The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  (Dem.)  praises  the  Governor  for 
words  that 

"breathe  an  inspiring  patriotism,  too  wide-gaged  for  mere  sec- 
tionalism and  convictions  too  standi  and  sincere  for  the  juggling 
with  special  interests  or  with  compromise  with  monarchical  sen- 
timent  

"This  is  the  sort  of  talk  that  should  awaken  the  sleeping  prin- 
cess and  call  her  to  her  true  place  in  the  parental  palace.  The 
South  and  the  West  have  similar  interests  and  suffer  similar  injus- 
tices under  the  domination  of  the  North  and  East.  They  have 
but  to  unite  and  cooperate  on  broad  patriotic  grounds. with  mutual 
sectional  concessions  and  save  this  country  from  the  evils  and 
abuses  which  every  year  are  fastening  their  stifling  grip  more 
surely  upon  it." 

We  are  told  by  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.)  that  while 
the  South  wants  no  more  sectionalism  in  public  affairs, 

"it  looks  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  by  no  means  distant 
time  when  the  scepter  of  political  and  economic  control  shall  be 
wrested  from  influences  dominated  by  New  England,  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey." 

Yet  The  Picayune  thinks  Governor  Johnson  in  error  as  to  the 
region  of  chief  influence.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Governor  Johnson  is  mistaken  in  his  notion  that  the  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  can  control  the  policy  of  this  country. 


The  Governor's  State — Minnesota — is  like  Louisiana,  on  both 
sides  of  the  great  river,  and  is  identified  with  both  of  the  grand 
divisions  made  by  this  great  continental  waterway. 

"It  is  doubtful  if  there  ever  will  come  a  time  when  the  trans- 
mississippi  section  will  be  able  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Union. 
The  seat  of  domination  and  control  will  soon  be  in  the  great  valley, 
the  grand  and  inexpressibly  rich  heart  of  the  continent,  bounded 
by  mountain  ranges  on  the  east  and  west,  open  to  the  sea  on  the 
north  and  south.  In  this  valley  is  all  the  coal,  the  petroleum,  the 
iron,  most  of  the  timber,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  cotton  and 
the  wheat. 

"The  population  will  move  to  th  region  that  furnishes  their 
bread  and  meat,  and  the  manufacturing  industries  will  be  moved 
to  the  sources  of  the  raw  material  from  which  their  products  are 
made.  When  that  shall  be  realized  all  national  policy  will  be  dic- 
tated from  the  heart  of  the  country." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  (Dem.)  finds  that  the  West  is  respon- 
sible for  its  own  shackles  because  of  its  continued  subservience  to 
the  Republican  party,  for: 

"Those  things  for  which  Aldrich  and  Lodge  and  Payne  stand 
can  rule  the  West  only  so  long  as  the  West  wills  it  shall  be  ruled. 
And  it  is  noticeable  that  the  main  strength  of  the  Republican  'in- 
surgents,' representing  a  revolt  against  the  things  of  which  the 
Governor  complains,  came  not  from  the  Far,  but  the  Middle  West." 

But  the  Chattanooga  Times  (Dem.)  thus  reminds  the  South  that 
it  has  for  many  years  been  following  the  radical  Western  Democ- 
racy to  political  disaster: 

"  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  was  the  young  giant  of  the  West  who  was  to 
accomplish  the  political  and  financial  deliverance  of  the  industrial 
and  monied  cormorants  of  New  England  and  the  North,  but  on 
the  insistence  of  the  West  he  got  so  many  fads  and  impractical 
fancies  into  his  platform  that  when  the  test  came  the  West  was 
found  in  the  bosom  of  the  North  and  New  England,  and  the  South 
was  treading,  as  it  since  has  been  doing,  'the  wine-press  alone.'  ' 

Similarly  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier  (Dem.)  complains  : 
"We  have  been  hearing  about  the  defection  of  'the  mighty  West ' 
for  ever  so  many  years,  and  we  have  found  invariably  that  'the 
mighty  West '  has  always  responded  when  the  bell  was  sounded. 
We  have  also  heard  for  a  great  many  years  about  a  political  union 
between  the  South  and  the  West,  and  invariably  'the  mighty  West ' 
has  broken  away.  Besides,  the  interests  of  the  East  and  South 
are  closer  really  than  the  interests  of  the  South  and  the  West. 
We  have  been  following  this  Western  ignis  fatuus  for  a  long  time 
and  always  to  our  sore  disappointment,  and  we  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  more  hope  of  successfubpolitical  combination  between 
these  two  sections  of  the  country  now  than  there  was  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years  ago." 

Several  other  papers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  comment 
upon  the  fact  that  while  in  the  last  Presidential  election  all  the 
States  in  Governor  Johnson's  corral  cast  a  vote  but  little  larger 
than  that  of  New  York  State  alone,  the  "area  of  revolt "  is  repre- 
sented by  twenty  Senators  and  New  York  State  by  but  two. 
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TO  SPEED  LAGGARD  JUSTICE 

"^HE  law's  delay."  which,  as  main-  editorial-writers  hasten  to 
-*-  remind  us,  was  one  of  the  evils  that  caused  Hamlet  to 
doubt  whether  life  is  worth  living,  has  been  seriously  considered 
by  a  committee  of  justices  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court ;  and 
the  committee's  tentative  suggestions  of  methods  to  expedite  the 
administration  of  justice  in  commercial  cases  have  been  approved 
by  the  editorial  court,  apparently  without  dissent.  These  sugges- 
tions, upon  which  the  committee  modestly  requests  expressions  of 
opinion,  are  embodied  in  a  resolution  asking  action  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Appellate  Division  and  the  lawmaking  powers  of  the  State. 
They  are  given  in  full  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

In  other  States  the  newspapers,  sometimes  selecting  particular 
features  of  the  plan  of  the  committee  for  special  commendation, 
express  the  hope  that  the  example  of  the  New  York  judges  will  be 
generally  followed. 

President  Taft's  pronouncements  in  favor  of  the  reform  of  court 
procedure  are  also  recalled,  and  The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
of  Boston,  sees  new  hope  for  a  uniform  correction  of  legal  prac- 
tise throughout  the  nation. 

Still  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  is  moved  to  cite,  by  way  of 
parallel,  Mark  Twain's  remark  "that  while  every  one  was  talking 
about  the  weather  nothing  ever  was  done."  However,  even  the 
skeptical  ///^w/'/r/concludes  that  "something  will  have  to  be  done 
to  lessen  the  law's  delays  even  tho  it  should  become  necessary  to 
adopt  the  extreme  measure  of  reducing  the  length  of  the  judicial 
vacation  and  requiring  ju:  jes  to  work  like  other  people  all  the 
year  round." 

The  reformative  program  of  the  New  York  justices  is  as  follows  : 

"First — Setting  apart  terms  and  assigning  justices  so  that  all 
actions  in  commercial  causes,  to  wit :  On  sales  of  personal  property, 
including  agreements  incident  to  such  sales  ;  for  work,  labor,  and 
services,  and  material  furnished  ;  upon  policies  of  insurance,  and 
upon  negotiable  paper  and  other  instruments  transferable  by  in- 
dorsement or  order  shall  be  promptly  triable  throughout  the  year. 

"Second — Granting  no  delay  or  postponement  or  opening  of 
default  in  trials  or  proceedings  upon  consents  of  attorneys,  but 
only  upon  due  cause  shown,  saving  to  parties  themselves,  however, 
the  right  to  effect  suspension  of  a  cause  by  a  writing  over  their 
own  hands  or  the  hands  of  their  attorneys  in  fact. 

"Third — Requiring  that  a  descriptive,  verified  list  of  all  writings 
to  be  used  in  support  of  affirmative  allegations  in  pleadings  be 
filed  with  the  clerk  within  five  days  after  final  joinder  of  issue. 

"Fourth — Making  motions  brought  upon  orders  to  show  cause 
returnable,  so  far  as  may  be,  before  the  judge  or  justice  granting 
the  order. 

"Fifth — Requiring  clear,  precise,  and  unequivocal  statements 
in  pleadings  of  all  facts  alleged  affirmatively. 

"Sixth — Substantially  reducing  the  times  limited  for  bringing 
actions  in  commercial  causes  and  for  taking  appeals  therein. 

"Seventh — Materially  shortening  the  periods  for  serving  plead- 
ings and  other  papers  in  all  causes. 


"Eighth — Directing  that  the  objections  now  taken  by  demurrer 
shall  be  taken  by  answer  and  be  argued,  or  deemed  waived,  at  the 
opening  of  the  trial,  and  be  decided  by  the  judge  or  justice  before 
taking  up  any  other  cause." 


ALABAMA'S  THOROUGH  PROHIBITION 

^HE  Alabama  lawmakers  seem  to  have  answered  the  critics 
-*-  who  have  been  cynically  arguing  that  the  Southern  prohib- 
itory laws  were  not  meant  to  be  enforced.  These  critics  have 
claimed  that  the  prohibition  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  negro, 
while  the  white  man  could  have  his  drinks  at  the  club,  or  have 
them  delivered  by  express  at  his  home.  The  Alabama  legislature, 
as  if  in  reply,  has  passed  what  are  probably  the  most  drastic  pro- 
hibition laws  ever  enacted  in  this  country,  aimed  at  these  very 
evasions.  One  is  the  Carmichael  Act,  which  has  been  signed  by 
Governor  Comer.  It  makes  illegal  the  maintenance  of  "locker 
clubs"  where  drinks  are  obtained,  and  makes  the  possession  of  a 
United  States  revenue  license  by  a  club  evidence  of  guilt.  Little 
comment  has  appeared  thus  far  in  the  Southern  press  on  these 
laws,  but  if  the  enthusiasm  of  the  lawmakers  indicates  anything,  it 
seems  to  show  that  the  sentiment  of  the  people  is  behind  them. 
For  criticism  we  turn  to  the  Columbia  State  (S.  C.  I.  which  re- 
gards the  laws  as  a  dangerous  encroachment  upon  the  personal 
liberty  of  the  individual.     It  remarks  : 

"It  is  quite  true  that  the  law  against  the  sale  of  whisky  is  fla- 
grantly violated  by  so-called  locker  clubs  that  have  come  into 
being  for  the  purpose  of  using  the  name  'club  '  as  a  cloak  for  a 
blind  tiger  ;  it  is  true  that  other  clubs,  not  blind  tigers,  have  failed 
to  be  scrupulous  in  conforming  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law. 
Hut  those  violations  of  law,  and  those  careless  acts  should  be 
punished  individually  :  the  whole  club  system  should  not  be  out- 
lawed— and  we  believe  it  can  not  be  outlawed— because  its  privi- 
leges have  been  abused  by  the  lawless 

"  If  a  person  can  be  prevented  under  the  Constitution  from  keep- 
ing a  bottle  of  whisky  in  a  private  locker  at  his  club,  a  place  where 
he  may  take  his  meals,  or  sleep,  it  seems  quite  as  logical  to  pre 
vent  a  man  from  keeping  a  bottle  in  the  sideboard  at  his  house." 

Equally  severe  and  still  more  sweeping  in  its  scope  is  the  Fuller 
Bill,  passed  by  the  Alabama  House  of  Representatives  in  a  frenzy 
of  enthusiasm.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act,  declared  to  be  "the 
most  drastic  measure  ever  offered  in  the  South,"  to  quote  a  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"No  liquors  may  be  sold,  no  advertisement  of  liquors  appear  in 
any  paper  or  upon  any  billboard,  and  no  train  may  leave  a  car 
containing  liquor  upon  any  track  in  the  State.  No  place  selling 
any  sort  of  goods  may  be  called  a  saloon,  nor  may  the  word  saloon 
be  used.  Officers  may  raid  places  under  suspicion  and  destroy 
goods  when  found.  The  presence  of  any  internal-revenue  license, 
whether  liquor  is  found  or  not,  is  prima-faeie  evidence  of  guilt. 

"Every  corporation  of  whatever  kind  must  promise  when  its 
charter  is  issued  to  refrain  from  bringing  in  liquors  of  any  kind, 
violation  of  which  will  revoke  the  license  automaticallv." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Now  President  Taft  knows  how  the  umpire  feels. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

Mr.  Aldrich  is  now  going  to  Europe  to  show  the  near-kings  a  real  one. — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

"China  Delays  Answer  Regarding  Loan."  Just  like  everybody  else,  after 
all. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Governor  Johnson  spoke  for  an  hour  at  Seattle  and  did  not  say  a  blessed 
word  about  free  silver  or  the  ultimate  consumer. — Chicago  Tribune. 

France  returns  to  the  guillotine.  New  York  may  return  yet  to  the  terms  of 
the  law  which  makes  murder  a  capital  crimi        V<  w  York  World. 

Connecticut  has  passed  a  law  legalizing  Sunday  baseball.  An  examination 
of  the  Puritan  graves  would  show  a  commotion. — Chicago  Tribune. 

After  Three-Cent  Tom  Johnson's  recent  defeat  in  Cleveland  he  doubtless 
feels  as  if  a  cipher  had  been  added  to  the  numeral  in  his  nickname. —  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel. 

Having  interviewed  Mr.  Dalzell  on  the  tariff  situation,  the  valued  New  York 
1  imes  quotes  that  statesman  as  saying  I..  ::  etaoin  shrdlu  uld,  which  is  a  mild  and 
conservative  way  of  stating  an  opinion  quite  generally  held. — Ohio  Slat,    Journal 


Castles  in  Spain  nowadays  have  to  be  bomb-proof. — Washington  Post. 

Hawaii  is  not  a  Japanese  colony.  The  Japanese  here  arc.  That  is  the  point. 
— Honolulu  Star. 

Emperor  William  has  conferred  five  feet  of  decoration  on  cx-Prexy  Eliot. — ■ 
New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Here  is  satire:  The  new  and  drastic  prohibition  law  in  Alabama  is  known  as 
the  "Fuller"  bill! — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  new  $5o-bill  has  Grant's  picture,  while  Lincoln  is  on  the  new  pennies. 
We'll  have  to  pull  through  with  Lincoln. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  tariff  has  all  along  been  in  the  fix  of  the  old  negro  who  said  that  if  he  had 
to  go,  he  would  rather  be  lynched  by  his  friends. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

"After  Diaz,  what?"  asks  an  exchange.  Probably  those  two  old  Mexican 
standbys — Senor  Mananafor  president,  and  Seiior  CHiien  Sabe  for  vice-pr,  sident. 
— Denver  Republican. 

Governor  Johnson  urges  the  West  to  "throw  off  the  shackle-  of  the  East." 
Let's  see;  this  is  the  same  Johnson  whom  Bryan  branded  as  the  Wall  street 
candidate,  isn't  he? — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 
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SOI.DIFl'S    WORN    OUT    BV    FIGHTING    AM)    GUARD    DUTY    AT    BARCELONA. 


CHURCH  OF  ST.  ANTHONY,  BARCELONA,  WRECKED  BY  RIOTERS. 


SPAIN'S  TROUBLES  AT   MELILLA  AND   BARCELONA. 
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FOREIGN   COMMENT 


[August  21, 


A   BLUE  VIEW  OF  OUR  TARIFF 

"1  \  7  H I  LE  it  is  a  little  early  to  expect  the  deliberate  and  reasoned 
*  *  opinion  of  Europe  on  the  question  of  our  tariff  revision, 
it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  cautious  and  thoughtful  way  in  which 
the  subject  is  being  somewhat  gingerly  handled.  The  French  and 
German  papers  have  not  as  yet  deliberately  and  in  detail  spoken 
of  the  new  work  which  is  credited  to  President  Taft,  but  one  Eng- 
lish newspaper,  the  London  Nation,  has  made  such  sweeping  state- 
ments on  the  subject  that  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  quoting 
the  editorial,  which  contains  the  following  sentences  : 

"The  new  American  tariff  .  .  .  furnishes  the  most  striking  ex- 
ample of  our  time  of  certain  serious  defects  in  democratic  modes 
of  government.  Tho  no  great  political  party  and  no  large  propor- 
tion of  American  citizens  are  convinced  Free-Traders,  there  has 
been  manifested  during  the  last  few  years  a  keen  general  desire 
for  a  genuine  revision  of  the  Dingley  tariff  in  the  direction  of 
lower  rates.  The  country  has  been  passing  through  a  period  of 
deep  economic  depression  shared  by  all  trades  and  all  sections  of 
the  population.  Eut  the  workers,  who  form  the  vast  majority  of 
citizens,  have  suffered  most,  and  they  have  cause  to  attribute  no 
small  share  of  their  sufferings  to  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of 
the  high  protective  duties." 

The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff,  providing  for  a  constructive  appli- 
cation of  a  surplus  tax  of  25  per  cent,  upon  all  imports  from  coun- 
tries which  in  any  single  matter  discriminate  against  the  United 
States,  is  thus  scored  by  the  writer  we  are  quoting : 

"This  method  of  retaliation  will  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
power  of  important  customers  like  Germany  or  France  to  negotiate 
with  a  single  eye  to  special  trade  with  other  countries  than  the 
United  States.  Should  Germany,  France,  or  any  other  important 
customer  prove  recalcitrant  at  this  interference,  the  clapping  of  25 
per  cent,  onto  the  tariff  rate  is  likely  to  exterminate  her  trade, 
and  possibly  enable  our  merchants  to  displace  foreign  by  British 
goods.  Even  under  existing  conditions  some  apprehension  is 
manifested  in  Germany  lest  her  protective  measures,  masquerading 
as  sanitary,  directed  against  American  imported  meat,  should 
furnish  a  sufficient  fiscal  reason  for  the  imposition  of  this  maxi- 
mum tariff.  The  greatest  immediate  sufferer  from  the  new  tariff, 
however,  is  likely  to  be  France,  for  substantial  increases  have 
been  put  upon  the  wines,  silks,  and  other  luxury  goods  which  she 
supplies.  Thus  does  free  trade  guarantee  this  country  against  the 
reprisals  which  continually  threaten  her  protectionist  neighbors." 

The  writer  somewhat  savagely  reproaches  Americans  for  for- 


bidding the  people  "to  take  advantage  of  the  superior  natural  re- 
sources, the  higher  skill,  the  better  machinery,  organization,  or 
labor,  which  other  friendly  nations  may  happen  to  possess."  The 
consequences  are  fatal,  and  go  clean  contrary  to  the  principles  in- 
culcated in  American  schools  of  learning,  according  to  the  views 
of  this  somewhat  caustic  writer,  who  proceeds  to  say  : 

"America  is  full  of  seats  of  learning  in  which  political  economy 
is  taught.  Yet  such  is  the  control  which  business  interests  exer- 
cise over  the  intellectual  machinery  of  the  country,  that  the  most 
elementary  truths  regarding  the  nature  and  the  benefits  of  inter- 
national exchange  are  either  'boycotted  '  or  else  are  so  doctored 
and  sophisticated  that  they  become  inoperative  for  practical  policy. 
Every  person  of  ordinary  information  in  America  is  fully  aware 
of  the  trick  that  has  been  played  upon  the  people  by  the  politicians. 
They  even  know  how  it  is  done ;  for  the  lobbyists  for  woolens, 
chemicals,  or  steel  have  been  at  work  naked  and  unashamed. 
They  know  that  their  Senate  is  composed  of  or  controlled  by  the 
great  manufacturing  trusts,  the  railroads,  the  banking  and  insur- 
ance corporations  and  their  lawyers,  and  that  it  is  used  primarily 
and  openly  to  safeguard  the  business  methods  and  enhance  the 
private  fortunes  of  the  little  oligarchy  of  wealth  which  is  able  to 
pump  down  its  will  into  the  great  democratic  machine  and  get  it 
up  again  duly  registered  as  the  will  of  the  people." 

American  democracy,  even  in  the  South,  has  according  to  this 
writer,  been  ruined  by  the  mercenary  schemes  which  have  proved 
a  warning  to  England,  as  they  have  caused  the  downfall  of  Ameri- 
can radicalism.  The  example  of  the  United  States  is  thus  solemnly 
and  seriously  set  before  the  British  nation  as  a  warning  against 
the  "pirates  "  of  monopoly  : 

"  The  complete  collapse  of  American  radicalism  in  the  last  Presi- 
dential election  must,  doubtless,  have  emboldened  Mr.  Aldrich  and 
his  pirates  to  their  work.  But  they  have  also  been  materially 
assisted  by  a  conspicuous  revolt  of  Southern  Senators  against  the 
traditional  democratic  policy.  The  new  manufacturing  South  is 
brewing  its  own  big  business  interests,  and  its  business  politicians 
are  clamoring  for  a  finger  in  the  tariff  pie.  Thus  the  solid  party 
opposition  which  in  earlier  years  the  Democratic  party  would  have 
offered  has  been  broken.  It  is  not,  in  fact,  difficult  to  explain  the 
result  in  terms  of  machine  politics.  The  adoption  of  the  protec- 
tive idea  and  its  embodiment  in  legislation  have  indeed  been  his- 
torically the  most  important  factors  in  the  construction  of  the 
perilous  machine  which  has  mastered  American  democracy.  This 
ignominy  and  injury  suffered  by  the  nation  nearest  allied  to  us 
by  race,  institutions,  religion,  and  morals,  will  assuredly  be  suf- 
fered here  if  we  once  permit  this  accursed  system  of  organized 


THE  ONLY  UNTAXED  ARTICLE.  THE  MUSHROOM  TAX  CROP  IN  GERMANY. 

'•  If  they  didn't  need  fighting  men  they'd  put  a  tax  on  babies."  Michel—"  I  wonder  what  will  be  left  of  me  when  they  all 

— Simp  lids simus  (  Munich  ).  get  ripe."  — Ulk  (  Berlin). 

TAXING  THE  GERMAN  PEASANT. 
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— A'.'  1  iderad  I  lei  tin). 


ON   THE    SIGHTSEEING   BUS. 

"On  your  rifi'it,  sents.  you  will  observe  wot  happens  to  kings  that 
can't  agree  with  their  subjei  ts."  — Ulk  (  Berlin). 


UPS  AND  DOWNS  OF  A  TROUBLOUS  YEAR. 


corruption — to  which  Mr.  Balfour  invites  by  the  sophistical  epi- 
thet of  a  'moderate   and    equitable  '  tariff-    to  set   its  foot  again 


on  English  soil." 


BRITAIN   NO  LONGER   AN   ISLE 

ENGLAND  can  no  more  be  considered  an  island,  a  "little 
world."  a  "precious  stone  set  in  a  silver  sea."  Her  insu- 
larity, according  to  many  European  observers,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  The  fact  that  the  British  Channel  has  been  crossed  in  37 
minutes  by  the  aeroplane  of  Mr.  1'le'riot  has  created  something 
like  consternation  among  members  of  the  British  Government.  It 
is  only  a  lew  years  ago  that  Mr.  Balfour,  when  Prime  Minister, 
declared  "  All  idea  of  a  foreign  invasion  is  chimerical."  But  he 
has  been  compelled  to  change  his  mind  and  is  recently  reported  to 
have  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  In  1904  I  did  not  think  an 
invasion  of  England  possible.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  my 
opinion  that  we  should  make  every  preparation  to  meet  such  a  con- 
tingency." The  Spectator  (London)  declares  that  Mr.  Bleriot's 
exploit  has  made  England  no  longer  a  moated  citadel,  and  we  read 
in  this  journal : 

"The  passage  from  France  to  England  in  just  over  half  an  hour 
makes  one  feel  differently  about  the  Channel,  England,  France, 
and  life  in  general.  Britain  seems  to  have  lost  already  the  poten- 
tial advantages  of  being  an  island.  We  all  knew  that  a  new  epoch 
in  mechanical  science  was  opening,  but  here  it  is  officially  inau- 
gurated, as  it  were,  by  a  dramatic  act.  And  it  has  all  happened  so 
quickly,  performance  has  prest  so  hotly  on  the  heel  of  promise, 
that  in  this  slow  country  we  have  scarcely  yet  collected  our  thoughts 
and  calculated  the  meaning.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that  capa- 
ble men  of  science  were  still  ridiculing  the  tales  about  the  flights 
of  the  Wright  brothers  in  America 

"  Should  the  recent  rate  of  progress  in  developing  flying-machines 
be  maintained,  it  will  be  possible  in  a  few  years,  let  us  say,  for 
any  nation  to  have  thousands  of  them  ready  to  carry,  let  us  say 
again,  three  men  apiece  besides  the  driver.  Each  aeroplane  will 
not  cost  more  than  about  ^150.     There  are  all  the  conditions  of  a 


dangerous  raiding  force — not  a  fully  equipped  force,  of  course,  but 
a  force  ready  to  seize  a  position,  'live  on  the  country,'  and  create 
a  diversion  till  supports  arrive.  If  such  things  were  to  come  to 
pass,  the  most  perfect  regular  army  produced  by  the  army  council, 
and  the  most  perfect  territorial  army  of  Mr.  Haldane's  vision, 
might  gaze  skyward  in  helpless  astonishment  while  there  passed 
overhead  a  flight  of  aeroplanes  infinitely  more  difficult  to  hit  than 
rocketing  pheasants. 

"We  do  not  believe  that  that  will  happen,  however,  because 
Englishmen  have  a  fortunate  knack  of  overtaking  arrears — if  only 
they  are  given  time.  Our  national  danger  is  not  that  we  shall  fail 
to  do  what  we  ought  in  the  long  run,  but  that  we  shall  be  caught 
napping  before  we  have  got  to  work  to  imitate  the  inventions  of 
some  more  ingenious  and  imaginative  neighbor." 

The  London  Times,  speaking  in  a  more  general  way,  remarks: 

"Since  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  no  material  event  has 
happened  on  this  earth  so  impressive  to  the  imagination  as  the 
conquest  of  the  air.  which  is  now  half-achieved.  Indeed,  the  con- 
quest of  the  air  is  likely  to  be  more  vast  and  bewildering  in  its  re- 
sults than  even  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  and  one  is  in- 
clined to  wonder  that  men  should  take  it  as  calmly  as  they  do. 

"The  conquest  of  the  air  may  change  the  fates  of  nations  as  the 
discovery  of  the  New  World  changed  them.  It  may  give  vast  new 
opportunities  to  some  and  take  away  old  opportunities  from  others. 
It  will  be  a  curse  or  a  blessing,  according  to  the  use  which  men 
make  of  it." 

Interviewed  by  a  representative  of  The  Daily  Teie^raph  (Lon- 
don) Sir  Hiram  Maxim,  the  eminent  civil,  mechanical,  and  electri- 
cal engineer,  is  reported  to  have  said  : 

"  The  passage  of  this  machine  across  the  Straits  of  Dover,  carry- 
ing its  own  weight,  including  the  petrol,  the  water,  and  the  man, 
has  demonstrated  that  aeroplanes  are  able  to  lift  and  carry  vastly 
more  weight  per  square  foot  than  mathematicians  have  heretofore 
been  able  to  account  for ;  in  fact,  the  lifting-power  of  a  well-made 
aeroplane  sailing  through  the  air  at  a  high  velocity  is  greater  than 
can  be  accounted  for  by  any  formula  that  I  know  of,  and  this  ma- 
chine has  certainly  lifted  and  carried  more  than  twenty  times  what 
would  have  been  supposed  possible  a  few  years  ago  by  any  one 
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who  relied  implicitly  upon  Newton's  law.     I  think  now  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  the  utility  of  flying-machines." 

A  more  decided  and  somewhat  pessimistic  view  of  the  new  posi- 
tion in  which  recent  feats  of  aviation  have  placed  the  English 
people,  so  long  supreme  as  a  naval  power  in  their  own  hemisphere, 
is  presented  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  author  of  "The  War  in  the  Air," 
in  a  brilliant  contribution  to  TJie  Daily  Mail  (London),  in  which 
we  read  : 

"  The  arrival  of  M.  Ble'riot  suggests  most  horribly  to  me  how  far 
behind  we  must  be  in  all  matters  of  ingenuity,  device,  and  mechani- 
cal contrivance.  I  am  reminded  again  of  the  days  during  the  Boer 
war,  when  one  realized  that  it  had  never  occurred  to  our  happy- 
go-lucky  Army  that  it  was  possible  to  make 
a  military  use  of  barbed  wire  or  construct  a 
trench  to  defy  shrapnel.  Suppose  in  the 
North  Sea  we  got  a  surprize  like  that,  and 
fished  out  a  parboiled,  half-drowned  admiral 
explaining  what  a  confoundedly  slim,  unex- 
pected, almost  ungentlemanly  thing  the  enemy 
had  done  to  him. 

"Very  probably  the  Navy  is  the  bright  ex- 
ception to  the  British  system  ;  its  officers  are 
rescued  from  the  dull  homes  and  dull  schools 
of  their  class  while  still  of  tender  years,- and 
shaped  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  But  M. 
Ble'riot  reminds  us  that  we  may  no  longer 
shelter  and  degenerate  behind  these  blue 
backs.  And  the  keenest  men  at  sea  are  none 
the  worse  for  having  keen  men  on  land  behind 
them. 

'"Are  we  an  awakening  people?  " 


BRITISH 


FAILURE    TO  WIN 
INDIA 


GREAT  things  were  expected  a  year  ago 
in  India,  when  Lord  Morley's  scheme 
was  published  for  introducing  representative 
rule.  The  Hindus,  subjected  for  centuries  to 
native  tyrants  and  later  to  British  satraps, 
were  at  last,  it  seemed,  to  enjoy  something 
like  democracy.  The  educated  natives  eagerly  hailed  the  reforms  ; 
the  Hindu  press  rang  with  hosannas,  and  joy  bells  were  rung  at 
public  meetings  all  over  the  country.  To-day  all  this  has  changed. 
A  reaction  has  set  in,  and  the  enthusiasm  has  had  a  chill.  The 
native  papers  are  expressing  keen  disappointment  and  declaring 
that  they  have  discovered  in  the  reform  scheme  merely  a  sly 
attempt  to  keep  the  Hindus  hopelessly  divided  among  themselves, 
to  insure  their  exploitation  by  the  British. 

The  secret  of  this  complete  change  of  attitude  is  easily  ex- 
plained. Hindustan  is  inhabited  by  a  congeries  of  races,  profess- 
ing different  religions  and  speaking  dissimilar  languages.  These 
various  sections  of  East-Indians  are  not  only  devoid  of  community 
of  interest :  they  are  actually  working  at  cross-purposes.  This  is 
essentially  true  of  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans,  who  comprize 
the  two  largest  divisions,  and  who  are  separated  by  a  historical 
gulf  that  seems  to  be  daily  growing  more  unbridgeable.  Numeri- 
cally the  Mohammedans  are  in  the  minority,  there  being  four 
Hindus  to  every  follower  of  the  Prophet.  Hence  the  Moslems  are 
anxious  to  protect  their  rights.  On  the  publication  of  the  Morleyan 
scheme  they  organized  their  forces  and  in  compliance  with  their 
agitation  Lord  Morley  made  several  important  changes  in  his  re- 
forms with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  Moslems. 
This  incensed  the  Hindus,  who  now  are  decrying  Morley's  conces- 
sions to  the  Mohammedans.  So  eminent  a  moderate  Hindu  as 
Gopal  Krishna  Gokhale  is  reported  by  a  recent  cable  to  have  said  : 

"There  is  a  sullen  feeling  of  resentment  throughout  India  which 
is  daily  growing  stronger,  that  the  Government  has  held  the  balance 
with  an  uneven  hand,  leaning  too  much  to  the  Mohammedan  side." 


GOPAL   KRISHNA    GOKHALE, 

Member  of  the  Supreme  Legislative  Council 
of  India,  ex-President  of  the  Indian  National 
Council,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  publicists 
of  India.  He  says  that  "  a  sullen  feeling  of 
resentment  throughout  India"  has  been  pro- 
voked by  the  popular  belief  that  the  new 
reforms  favor  the  Mohammedans. 


The  Indian  Association  of  Calcutta  sent  the  following  repre- 
sentation to  Lord  Morley  : 

"The  Hindu  population  strongly  objects  to  class  representation 
being  granted  the  Mohammedan  community  beyond  their  numerical 
strength.  These  modifications  in  the  reform  scheme  will  ac- 
centuate differences  of  creed  and  class,  and  produce  bitterness. 
They  will  also  produce  eventual  administrative  embarrassment, 
nullifying  the  value  of  the  reform  scheme,  as  partition,  racial  or 
creedal,  is  worse  than  territorial." 

Bepin  Chander  Pal  declares  that  "  Lord  Morley  has  now  divided 
India  into  two  huge  compartments,  Hindu  and  Mohammedan," 
but  he  sees  in  this  partition  the  salvation  of  Hindustan.     Writing 

in  his  organ,  Svaraj  (Home  Rule),  he  goes 

on  to  explain  how  : 

"  Lord  Morley  has  clone  just  the  one  thing 
that  was  wanting  to  complete  the  political 
awakening  of  India.  Lord  Curzon  com- 
menced and  Lord  Morley  has  completed  the 
work.  They  were  both  unconscious  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  Providence.  Lord 
Curzon  declared  that  whatever  might  be  the 
object  or  interpretation  of  previous  pledges 
given  to  the  people  of  India  by  the  British 
Parliament  and  the  British  sovereign,  as  long 
as  the  Government  of  India  continued  to  be 
British,  so  long  must  it  be  controlled  abso- 
lutely by  the  British.  Lord  Curzon  was  a 
Tory.  People  might  take  it  as  a  mere  Tory 
ideal  of  government.  Providence  did  not 
want  this  delusion  to  continue  any  longer,  and 
so  he  made  Lord  Morley  to  declare  that,  as 
far  as  his  imagination  went,  the  Government 
of  India  must  continue  to  be  an  absolute  and 
a  personal  government.  Lord  Curzon,  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  old  Roman  policy  of  'divide 
and  rule,'  had  partitioned  Bengal.  That  was 
the  smaller  partition.  Lord  Morley  has  now 
divided  India  into  two  huge  compartments, 
Hindu  and  Mohammedan.  His  lordship's  is 
the  larger  partition.  We  all  know  what  the 
smaller  partition  has  done.  Bengal  is  more 
united  to-day  than  she  has  ever  been  before. 
Her  political  life,  instead  of  suffering  through 
the  partition  of  the  old  administration  unit,  has  expanded  and 
deepened,  gained  both  in  intensity  and  volume.  We  are  confident 
that  what  the  Curzon  partition  has  done  in  Bengal,  the  Morleyan 
partition  will  do  in  India." 

Another  reason  why  Lord  Morley's  reform  appears  disappoint- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  East-Indians  is  the  fact  that  Lord  Morley  has 
not  yielded  to  the  Hindu  agitation  and  repealed  the  partition  of 
Bengal,  which  is  a  veritable  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Bengali  Hindu. 
Writes  the  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika,  of  Calcutta,  a  Hindu  daily  : 

"Lord  Morley's  dispatch  is  an  earnest,  sincere,  and  hearty  effort. 
We  wish  it  came  to  us  at  a  time  when  we  might  enjoy  such  a  cheer- 
ing communication.  But,  alas,  there  is  gloom  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation  at  present,  and  it  is  affectation  to  rejoice  now." 

Lord  Morley's  refusal  to  release  the  Hindus  who  have  been 
jailed  for  preaching  treason  is  urged  as  constituting  another  reason 
why  the  Hindus  can  not  rejoice  over  his  reform  scheme.  They 
feel  that  Lord  Morley  ought  to  release  immediately  the  nine  Ben- 
galis who  to-day  are  imprisoned  in  various  jails  without  being 
charged  or  tried.     The  Bengalee  writes  : 

"  These  extraordinary  proceedings  (the  deportation  and  imprison- 
ment of  Hindu  leaders  without  charge  or  trial)  have  intensified  the 
unrest  and  have  very  much  aggravated  the  situation.  .  .  .  To  us 
it  is  a  matter  of  infinite  regret  that  Lord  Morley,  of  all  men,  should 
have  been  anxious  to  arm  a  government,  already  admittedly  irre- 
sponsible, with  such  an  extraordinary  weapon,  which  can  scarcely 
ever  be  used  without  violating  the  legitimate  and  much-valued 
rights  of  the  subject."—  Translation s  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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BUELOW'S   LAST  WORD. 

"  Now  your  majesty  will  be  able  to  talk  without 
interruption." 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 

SNAP-SHOTS  OF  VON  BUELOW'S  EXIT. 


:sn  LOW  S    i  mi  ike. 
Like  L  liarlo  \    .  he  tailed  to  make  all  the  clocks  strike  together 

— K ladder adatsch  <  Berlin 


HINDU  IDEA  OF  AMERICAN    MARRIAGE 

SAD  pictures  of  the  lives  of  Hindu  women  in  the  zenanas  have 
been  given  us  by  American  missionaries  who  have  lived  in 
India.  Now  a  Hindu  who  is  visiting  America  takes  his  turn  at  it 
and  writes  home  to  his  people  an  equally  sad  picture  of  the  Ameri- 
can married  woman.  Mr.  Saint  Nilial  Singh,  an  accomplished 
Bengali  journal  res  his  countrymen,  in  a  highly  entertaining 

article  in  The  Hindustan  Review  (Allahabad),  that  mania 
among  us  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Our  girls,  it  appears,  .  e 
trained  and  educated  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  inveigle  young 
men  into  matrimony.  The  money  spent  in  "the  polishing  process," 
avers  this  writer,  is  intended  to  enable  the  young  woman  "to  catch 
a  husband."  "Surface  veneer,"  and  not  the  love  of  art,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  her  education.  "With  rare  exceptions  the  parties  contracting 
matrimony  in  America  rind  disappointment  in  the  married  state," 
lie  assures  us.  Why  this  is  the  case  he  tells  in  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  histrionic  hypocrisy  of  the  American  girl : 

"  The  girl  puts  herself  out  to  the  utmost  extreme  to  make  herself 
pleasing  and  agreeable  to  the  man,  who  is  courting  her.  If  she 
has  any  flaws  in  her  figure,  she  hides  them.  If  she  suffers  from 
any  disease,  if  she  inherits  any  maladies,  no  matter  how  severe  or 
how  contagious  they  may  be,  she  makes  every  effort  to  keep  the 
fact  away  from  her  lover.  If  she  has  a  vicious  temper,  she  dis- 
guises it  under  mealy-mouthed  and  honeyed  expressions.  The  care 
she  bestows  in  making  herself  up  (painting  and  powdering  her 
face),  the  attention  she  gives  to  pleasing  her  future  husband  by 
playing  the  musical  compositions  and  singing  the  songs  he  appre- 
ciates, is  so  marked  that  her  lover's  vanity  can  not  but  be  tickled. 
Both  the  man  and  the  woman  engineer  these  maneuvers  so  astutely 
that  they  hypnotize  themselves  and  each  other  into  the  belief  that 
each  is  indispensable  to  the  other  in  life's  race.  With  the  mar- 
riage comes  disillusionment.  During  the  courtship  days  both  strain 
every  nerve  and  muscle  to  keep  up  the  appearance.  Marriage 
brings  reaction.  They  relax  their  vigilance — cease  to  pay  'atten- 
tions '  to  each  other.  Living  together  under  one  roof,  intimate 
association  brings  into  the  limelight  the  ugly  and  unprepossessing 
tra'ts  of  character  which  hitherto  remained  out  of  view.  The 
pocket-book  probably  is  debilitated  by  the  expenses  incurred  in 
days  of  wooing,  by  the  money  spent  in  buying  household  furnish- 
ings and  obtaining  a  start  in  life  in  double  harness.  Ten  chances 
to  one,  both  the 'boy  '  and  the 'girl  '  are  addicted  to  bachelor  habits, 
have  but  little  adjustability  to  conform  to  the  exigencies  of  their 
new  :oles — both  are  of  an  independent  turn  of  mind,  that  is  to  say» 


with  but  little  reserve  force  to  bear  and  forbear.  All  these  and 
many  more  causes  combine  to  wreck  the  marital  barge,  or  at  least 
endanger  its  safety." 

What  class  of  society  in  this  country  Mr.  Singh  associated  with 
may  be  apparent,  perhaps,  from  the  following  extract  from  his 
article  : 

"Many  divorcees  have  told  me  that  they  were  disillusioned  the 
first  night  they  were  married  to  their  husbands,  but  kept  up  the 
relation  for  a  year  or  two  for  the  sake  of  appearances — for  merely 
putting  on  a  big  front  (in  this  trait,  by  the  way,  Americans  excel  the 
rest  of  creation).  The  Occidental  is  blatant  about  the  chivalrous 
manner  in  which  he  treats  the  fair  sex;  but  his  conduct  at  home 
is  boorish  and  in  many  instances  far  from  cavalier-like.  I  have  in 
mind  the  case  of  a  young  woman  of  my  acquaintance — a  sweet, 
gentle,  cultured  woman,  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty-five — who 
had  been  divorced  for  ten  years,  after  a  married  life  of  two.  In  a 
moment  of  confidence  she  told  me  that  if  she  could  have  secured 
a  divorce  the  next  day  after  she  was  united  in  wedlock,  without 
invoking  on  her  head  the  gibes  of  friends  and  foes,  she  would  have 
been  only  too  pleased  to  do  so.  In  their  brief  courtship  the 
would-be  husband  was  ever  ready  to  open  the  doors  for  his  wife- 
to-be  to  pass,  and  show  other  courtesies.  On  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  bridal  night,  the  husband  insisted  that  the  bride  should  get 
up  and  make  the  fire  in  the  stove.  She  insisted  that  this  was  a 
man's  work.  This  trifle  led  them  to  quarrel — and  this  little  tiff 
finally  brought  the  dissolution  of  their  marriage." 

The  American  woman  is  so  anxious  to  have  a  home  of  her  own, 
says  Mr.  Singh,  that  she  is  even  ready  to  support  a  husband  in 
in  order  to  secure  it. 

Mr.  Singh's  experience  of  the  street  manners  of  married  people 
in,  say,  New  York,  could  not  have  been  acquired  north  of  Houston 
Street,  or  very  far  from  Essex,  as  he  tells  us  : 

"  I  find  no  difficulty  in  singling  out  married  couples  and  yet-to- 
be-married  ones,  while  walking  in  the  street.  Whenever  a  man 
and  woman  walk  shoulder  to  shoulder,  arm  in  arm,  or  hand  in 
hand,  without  a  single  exception  it  is  safe  to  put  them  down  as 
'lovers.' 

"The  husband  in  America,  despite  his  professions  to  the  con- 
trary, as  a  rule  walks  a  step  or  two  ahead,  while  the  wife  is 
allowed  to  trail  behind  as  well  as  she  may.  Or,  sometimes  the 
wife  is  supported  by  the  arm  of  her  husband,  but  the  latter  races 
along  at  such  a  pace  that  it  is  hard  for  the  woman  to  keep  up  with 
him  for  any  length  of  time,  and  the  scene  appears  ridiculous,  if 
not  positively  tragic." 
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MUST   WE  GROW   OLD? 

FROM  time  to  time  hope  is  held  out  to  the  human  race  that 
science  may  be  able  to  postpone  old  age  and  thus  lengthen 
human  life.  A  better  understanding  of  the  causes  of  the  changes 
that  accompany  old  age  has  surely  been  reached,  but  Dr.  L. 
Menard,  after  reviewing  our  progress  in  this  line,  states  his  con- 
clusion, in  an  article  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  17)  that 
we  must  still  grow  old.  in  spite  of  it.  It  has  recently  been  stated 
that  removal  of  the  large  intestine  would  contribute  greatly  to 
health  and  to  the  postponement  of  old  age,  since  it  is  here  that 
toxins  are  freely  generated.  Dr.  Menard  mentions  this  fact,  but 
he  shows  clearly  that  the  toxin-factory  maintained  by  us  in  the 
large  intestine  is  only  one  of  the  causes  of  the  decay  and  lessening 
activity  of  the  adult  organism.     He  says  : 

"Every  living  being  of  adult  age  begins  to  grow  old.  In  the 
case  of  man  the  weight  of  years  makes  itself  felt  more  or  less  heavi- 
ly. It  is  a  matter  of  heredity  and  of  good  hygiene.  But  altho 
certain  persons  are  old  before  their  time,  there  are  none  who,  having 
reached  a  certain  age,  are  not  old.    Old  age  is  a  physiologic  state. 

"  It  would  seem  that  if  we  could  penetrate  the  mechanism  of  old 
age.  we  ought  to  be  able  to  retard  its  effects  and  to  remain  young 
for  a  correspondingly  longer  time.  The  alchemists  sought  long 
to  solve  this  problem,  and  it  has  always  tormented  scientific  men. 
The  ancients  thought  that  by  infusing  into  an  old  man's  veins  the 
blood  of  a  youth  new  vigor  might  be  given  to  him.  They  tried 
such  transfusion  of  blood  but  without  success,  as  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say.  We  find  in  various  authors  a  proof  of  the  an- 
tiquity of  this  process.  ...  In  modern  times  we  have  taken  it  up 
again,  but  in  a  totally  different  class  of  cases.  .  .  .  The  transfu- 
sion of  blood  can  not  postpone  the  effects  of  old  age  on  the  organs. 

"The  living  being  takes  from  his  environment  the  substances 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  functions.  He  transforms 
them,  assimilates  them,  and  excretes  them  after  he  has  finished 
with  them.  In  a  culture  of  microbes  the  waste  substances  ac- 
cumulate and  are  one  of  the  causes  of  the  aging  of  the  microbes. 
Transport  some  of  these  microbes  into  fresh  bouillon  and  they 
will  take  on  new  activity  ;  they  will  become  young  again. 

"  In  more  complex  organisms,  life  may  be  reduced  essentially  to 
the  same  physico-chemical  changes,  with  more  complex  machinery 
of  coordination  and  elimination.  The  waste  materials,  more  or 
less  completely  oxidized,  are  eliminated  through  natural  channels. 
When  the  activity  of  the  organs  is  such  that  the  elimination  is  not 
rapid  enough,  there  is  a  sensation  of  fatigue,  need  of  rest  and  sleep. 
During  rest  and  sleep,  the  changes  are  slower,  the  waste  is  elimi- 
nated, the  sensation  of  fatigue  is  felt  no  longer  until  new  efforts 
bring  it  on  again,  but  there  are  insoluble  substances,  of  the  na- 
ture of  tendon  or  bone,  which  are  continually  formed  during  the 
working  of  the  organism,  and  which  are  either  not  eliminated  at 
all  or  are  eliminated  incompletely,  during  repose.  They  progress- 
ively clog  the  organism  and  are  the  cause  of  old  age. 

"As  is  remarked  by  Le  Dantec,  who  is  the  author  of  this  hy- 
pothesis, the  muscles  of  old  animals  are  much  more  cartilaginous, 
because  of  this  accumulation  of  tendinous  substances  ;  but  it  is  not 
generally  in  the  muscles  that  this  encrustment  becomes  injurious 
to  the  organism.  The  effect  on  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  is 
more  dangerous  because  these  vessels,  becoming  fragile,  may 
break.     'Every  one,'  it  is  said,  'is  as  old  as  his  arteries.' 

"  When,  under  the  influence  of  the  accumulation  of  these  clogging 
substances,  the  individual  has 'grown  old,'  he  has  more  chances 
of  becoming  the  victim  of  an  accident. 

"  The  predominance  of  the  sclerotic  elements  that  clog  the  active 
cells  of  the  organism  is  favored  by  a  mechanism  that  has  been 
analyzed  by  Metchnikoff.  The  cells  called  macrophages  envelop 
and  devour  the  good  cells.  The  weeds  invade  and  choke  down 
the  good  grain. 

"This  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  cytolytic  serum  for  destroying 
the  macrophages,  but,  says  Le  Dantec.  if  the  cells  allow  them- 
selves to  be  thus  devoured,  it  is  because  they  are  weakened.  We 
must  stop  them  from  growing  old,  and  make  them  as  they  were  in 
the  adult  period,  invulnerable  to  macrophages. 

"Alcoholism  and  divers  infectious  maladies  hasten  this  weaken- 
ing, this  aging,  preparatory  to  the  macrophagic  invasion. 


"Another  cause  of  this  aging  depends  on  the  formation  and  re- 
tention of  microbial!  poisons  in  the  large  intestine.  Hence  the 
utility  of  purgatives  to  expel  these  and  of  a  lacto-vegetarian  diet  to 
diminish  their  production.  Hence  also  the  utility  of  certain  fer- 
mented milks,  and  particularly  of  Yoghurt,  whose  organisms  fight 
advantageously  against  the  toxic  microbes  of  the  intestine. 

"Most  of  the  poisons  manufactured  in  the  organism  are  elimi- 
nated through  the  kidneys ;  we  are  as  old  as  our  kidneys,  as  well 
as  our  arteries 

"We  have  described  recently  the  researches  of  a  French  surgeon, 
living  in  America,  Dr.  Carrel,  who  has  succeeded  in  transplanting 
the  kidneys  of  one  animal  into  another  of  the  same  species.  The 
animal  survived,  and  it  is  theoretically  not  impossible  that  the  ex- 
periment would  succeed  with  man.  Let  us  admit  this  for  the 
moment  and  suppose  that  the  kidneys  of  a  young  man,  killed  in  an 
accident,  are  transferred  to  an  old  man. 

"  If  the  operation  should  succeed,  the  old  man  would  not  be  made 
young  again,  or  would  become  so  only  to  a  small  extent.  His 
other  organs,  his  liver,  his  brain,  would  be  none  the  less  hardened 
and  clogged  up.     He  would  still  have  the  age  of  his  arteries. 

"We  must,  then,  resign  ourselves  to  becoming  old.  In  the 
twentieth  century,  as  in  Biblical  days,  the  ravages  of  years  remain 
irreparable." — Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


"  MYSTERIOUS  "  MECHANICAL  TROUBLES 

QOME  men  can  scent  trouble  in  a  machine  almost  at  first  sight, 
•^  locating  it  and  ascertaining  its  nature  by  a  sort  of  instinct; 
but  these  are  comparatively  few.  Competent  engineers  and  me- 
chanics, having  years  of  experience,  often,  when  trouble  is 
encountered,  find  it  necessary  to  send  for  an  'expert'  to  find  out 
what  and  where  it  is.  In  many  instances,  says  a  writer  in 
Machinery  (New  York,  August),  the  reason  why  engineers  are 
unable  to  locate  simple  mechanical  defects  is  because  they  jump 
at  the  conclusion  that  something  complex  and  mysterious  is  the 
matter.     He  goes  on  : 

"As  every  mechanic  knows,  the  disarrangement  of  some  small 
part  will  often  render  a  piece  of  mechanism  inoperative  or  greatly 
impair  its  efficiency  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  seat  of  the  trouble  can  be 
locate  1  by  a  careful  and  systematic  inspection.  Such  inspection, 
however,  is  often  not  made  because  of  a  sort  of  superstitious  be- 
lief ,'iat  any  trouble  which  is  unusual  must  be  the  result  of  some- 
thing mysterious,  and  this  belief  is  always  augmented  when 
attempts  are  made  to  locate  the  defect  by  haphazard  methods.  It 
is  a  common  experience  of  men  sent  out  by  manufacturers  to  locate 
and  remedy  trouble  in  machinery  to  find  simple  causes — so  simple 
sometimes  as  to  make  the  call  for  help  ridiculous." 

In  one  instance  cited  by  the  writer,  the  chief  engineer  of  a  large 
plant  discovered,  upon  starting  an  air-compressor  which  had  been 
idle  for  some  time,  that  it  would  compress  to  only  twenty  pounds, 
which  was  sixty  pounds  below  the  required  pressure.  After  a  few 
futile  attempts  had  been  made  to  remedy  the  trouble,  the  manu- 
facturer was  notified  by  wire  to  send  an  "expert."  When  he  arrived, 
he  applied  a  thimbleful  of  oil  to  a  rusted  valve  and  the  pressure 
at  once  jumped  to  eighty  pounds,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the 
chief  engineer.  In  another  case  there  was  trouble  with  a  new  set 
of  poppet  valves  that  had  been  carefully  made — too  carefully,  in 
fact,  for  the  flutings  that  would  have  allowed  the  air  to  escape 
while  they  were  closing,  had  been  omitted,  and  hence  they  would 
not  work  perfectly.     Says  the  writer  : 

"In  this  particular  instance  a  little  elementary  knowledge  of 
physics  was  a  greater  help  in  discovering  the  trouble  than  practical 
mechanical  training,  and  the  incident  teaches  the  value  of  acquiring 
knowledge  other  than  that  necessary  to  hold  a  position,  for  such 
knowledge  is  often  the  key  to  the  door  of  opportunity.  Of  course 
the  causes  of  defects  in  mechanism  are  not  always  so  easily  located, 
nor  of  such  a  simple  nature  as  those  mentioned  in  the  foregoing, 
but  experience  teaches  that  work  of  this  kind  may  be  greatly  facili- 
tated by  a  careful  and  systematic  inspection,  after  having  observed 
any  abnormal  action." 
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THE  BIGGEST  "BIG  TREES*' 

*T>HAT  the  tallest  trees  in  the  world  are  not  the 
1  California  "bi^  trees"  at  all,  but  the  .Austra- 
lian eucalyptus,  will  he  a  surprize  to  many  Ameri- 
cans, but  not  to  those  who  have  visited  the  forests 
oi  Australia.  In  that  far-away  land,  under  the 
Southern  Cross,  ui<>\\  trees  that  tower  in  the  air  150 
feet  higher  than  the  great  Sequoia.  Some  speci- 
mens of  the  Eucalyptus  amygdalina  reach  to  the 
great  height  ol  \%Q  feet,  and  specimens  abound  that 
are  from  1:0  to  zoc  feet  in  circumference.  I  lie 
larger  ones  are  practically  of  no  vise  for  commercial 
purposes,  as  the  expense  ol  cutting  them  down  and 
splitting  them  up  is  so  great  that  these  monsters 
are  passed  by  the  thrifty  lumbermen  for  the  smaller 
ones  that  are  more  easily  handled.  This  informa- 
tion we  glean  from  an  article  by  Edgerton  R.  Young, 
on  "The  Tallest  Tree  That  Grows,"  which  appears 
in  The  National  Geographic  Magazine  (Washing- 
ton, August).      Says  Mr.  Young: 


"The    Eucalyptus  amygdalina    is  the  tallest,    if 
not  perhaps  the  largest,  tree  that  grows.     Specimens 
over  400  teet  high  are  frequently  found,  while  some 
have  been  measured  towering  up  to  470  and  4.S0  feet.     The  timber 
of   these   great    specimens    is   easily   worked,   and.  as   it    does  not 
warp  readily,  is  much  used  in  carpentry. 

'[In  the  illustration]  we  see  the  method  adopted  by  the  skilled 
lumbermen  of  Australia  in  felling  the  eucalyptus-trees  that  are  not 
too  large  for  their  purposes.  The  bottom  of  the  eucalyptus  is 
generally  so  gnarled  and  twisted  that  the  men  construct  a  rough, 
but  sate,  platform,  averaging  from  12  to  jo  feet  from  the  ground. 
Here,  with  their  great  long-handled  axes  and  saws,  they  work  and 
toil  until  the  giant  tree,  that  perhaps  lor  over  a  thousand  years  has 
lifted  up  its  head  in  that  land  of  almost  perpetual  sunshine,  is 
laid  low. 

"From  [another]  illustration  .  .  .  we  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  of  one  oi  these  giant  eucalyptus-trees.  In  a  great 
cavernous  opening  in  its  side  was  sufficient  room  for  a  commodious 
kitchen,  with  all  of  its  appliances,  for  the  accommodation  ol  Lord 
Hopetoun,  Governor-General  of  Australia,  and  his  suite,  during 
one  of  his  visits  to  one  of  the  regions  where  these  gigantic  trees 
abound  in  the  State  of  Victoria. 

"The  eucalyptus-tree  is  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural 
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order  of  Myrtacea,  embracing  about  150  species.  All  but  lour  of 
them  are  natives  of  Australia  and  Tasmania  only.  The  eucalyp- 
tus-trees are  so  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Australia  that  over  vast 
areas  they  are  practically  the  only  trees  visible.  The  fact  that  the 
fully  developed  trees  are  destitute  of  symmetry  and  beauty  robs 
the  great  Australian  wooded  regions  of  that  attractiveness  and 
charm  which  give  such  pleasure  and  delight  to  the  primeval  forests 
ol  America." 

One  striking  characteristic  of  several  varieties  of  the  eucalyptus, 
we  are  told,  is  that,  while  they  do  not  shed  their  leaves,  they 
slough  off  their  bark  in  long  strips  every  year.  The  leave-,  which 
have  a  leathery  appearance,  contain  a  volatile  oil  with  a  bitter 
aromatic  taste,  which  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  various  diseases. 
We  read  further  : 

"The  Eucalyptus  globulus,  generally  called  the  blue  gum,  from 
its  bluish-green  leaves,  is  the  variety  most  successfully  grown  in 
California.  It  has  also  been  introduced  and  flourishes  in  India, 
Natal,  Egypt.  Algeria,  and  in  various  parts  of  Southern  Europe 
and  in  some  other  warm  countries.  It  can  not  stand 
the  frost,  and  so  must  be  classed  among  tropical 
trees.  Perhaps  only  in  the  States  of  Florida  and 
California  can  we  expect  to  see  it  in  perfection  in 
this  country;  yet  altho  its  introduction  into  Cali- 
fornia has  been  of  but  recent  date,  already  its  value 
to  that  State  has  been  very  considerable.  Its 
growth  here  has  been  so  rapid  that  trees  of  So  feet 
in  height  and  over  afoot  in  diameter  have  developed 
from  thesmall  planting  of  a  dozen  years.  Its  rapid 
growth  makes  it  a  valuable  acquisition  to  those 
lands  where  in  so  many  instances  there  was  such  a 
great  lack  of  forest  trees  of  general  utility.  In 
California  its  timber  is  being  extensively  used  for 
telegraph-poles,  railroad-ties,  for  fencing  purposes, 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  furniture. 

"Some  of  the  species  of  eucalyptus  are  much 
more  valuable  than  others.  There  is  also  a  great 
diversity  both  in  their  appearance  and  worth.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  is  the  Eucalyptus  marginata, 
popularly  called  the  Jarrah  wood.  It  grows  to  a 
great  size  and  its  timber  is  so  hard  that  it  is  found  to 
be  especially  valuable  in  the  construction  of  wharves, 
as  it  resists  the  attack  of  the  ship-worms  and  borers 
that  are  so  destructive  to  ordinary  wood.  Because 
of  this  quality  it  also  enters  largely  into  the  con- 
struction of  ships  and  is  utilized  in  other  marine  uses. 
"Some  varieties  of  the  eucalyptus  yield  a  kind  of 
astringent  gum  or  resin  called  Vino,  while  from 
others  a  species  of   manna — a   hard,    little,    sweet 
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substance — is  obtained  in  considerable  quantities.  As  an  anti- 
dote against  malaria  and  as  being  valuable  in  warding  off  or  dis- 
sipating malaria  in  regions  where  malaria  abounds,  the  eucalyptus 
has  obtained  a  considerable  reputation." 


NEWCOMB'S  SCIENTIFIC   WORK 

THE  fact  that  Simon  Newcomb,  whose  remarkable  career  was 
recently  sketched  in  these  columns,  was  one  of  the  world's 
great  mathematical  astronomers  is  fully  recognized  by  scientific 
writers  here  and  abroad,  whose  articles,  inspired  by  his  recent 
death,  are  deeply  appreciative  of  his  genius.  Robert  S.  Ball,  the 
eminent  English  astronomer,  says  in  ATature  (London,  July  22)  : 

"By  the  death  of  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb  science  has  sustained 
one  of  the  most  severe  blows  of  recent  years.  America  has  lost 
her  most  eminent  man  of  science,  and  not  since  the  death  of  Adams 
has  the  world  been  deprived  of  so  illustrious  an  investigator  in 
theoretical  astronomy 

"As  in  the  case  of  other  men  who  have  risen  to  a  foremost  posi- 
tion in  science,  Newcomb  was  wonderfully  versatile.  He  was,  as 
we  have  seen,  a  leader  among  mathematical  astronomers,  he  did 
good  work  on  various  occasions  in  practical  observation,  and  that 
he  was  a  skilful  experimenter  when  occasion  required  is  shown  by 
his  beautiful  investigations  of  the  velocity  of  light ;  but  Newcomb 
also  wrote  a  number  of  books  intended  more  for  the  general  public 
than  for  technical  astronomers.  .  .  .  Those  who  had  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  Professor  Newcomb's  friendship  will  recognize 
throughout  'Popular  Astronomy'  indications  of  that  quaint  humor 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  author.  He  wrote  many  other 
books;  he  was  recognized  as  an  authority  on  economics  and  life 
assurance,  and  he  even  wrote  a  novel 

"  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  for  a  self-taught  man  to  become  one 
of  the  most  consummate  mathematicians  of  his  day,  and  one  of  the 
great  leaders  of  science,  not  only  great  abilities,  but  indomitable 
industry  were  necessary.  Newcomb  was  an  indefatigable  worker. 
From  morning  until  night  he  was  at  his  desk,  and  yet  such  was  the 
kindliness  of  the  man  that  when  a  demand  on  his  time  and  friend- 
ship was  made  by  a  brother  astronomer  or  mathematician,  his  books 
were  laid  aside,  and  he  would  devote  himself  assiduously  to  a  day 
of  gracious  offices  for  his  visitor 

"Thus  passes  from  the  world  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among 
the  brilliant  band  of  contemporary  American  astronomers.  His 
inspiring  example  will  long  be  treasured  by  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  work." 

Of  Newcomb's  work  on  the  Nautical  Almanac  a  writer  in  The 
Scientific  American  says  that  he  thoroughly  reorganized  the  office 
and  placed  it  upon  a  more  scientific  footing.     To  quote  : 

"  He  mapped  out  a  program  of  work  which  involved  a  discussion 
of  all  the  observations  of  value  on  the  positions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets,  and  incidentally  on  the  bright  fixt  stars,  made  at  the 
leading  observatories  of  the  world  since  1750 — a  program  which 
involved  a  repetition,  in  the  space  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  of  an 
important  part  of  the  world's  work  in  astronomy  for  more  than  a 
century  past.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  out  this  plan  in  all  its 
completeness,  so  that  Newcomb  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to 
a  correction  of  the  reductions  already  made  and  published.  For 
all  that,  the  task  was  one  which,  in  magnitude,  probably  exceeded 
any  ever  before  attempted  by  any  astronomer.  The  number  of 
meridians  observed  on  the  sun,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Mars  alone 
numbered  62,030.  Still  other  branches  of  the  Nautical  Almanac 
Office  work  involved  the  computation  of  formulas  for  the  perturba- 
tion of  the  various  planets  by  one  another." 

The  work  of  Newcomb's  life,  however,  was  the  theoretical  ex- 
planation of  the  observed  motions  of  the  planets — a  task  that  grows 
more  difficult,  of  course,  as  more  delicate  observation  brings  to 
light  smaller  and  smaller  perturbations  in  these  motions.  This, 
Newcomb  himself  called  "the  great  problem  of  exact  astronomy." 
Says  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bostwick  in  an  article  contributed  to  The 
American  Review  of  Reviews  (New  York,  August)  : 

"  If  the  universe  consisted  of  but  two  bodies — say,  the  sun  and  a 
planet — the  motion  would  be  simplicity  itself ;  the  planet  would 
describe  an  exact  ellipse  about  the  sun,  and  this  orbit  would  never 


change  in  form,  size,  or  position.  With  the  addition  of  only  one 
more  body,  the  problem  at  once  becomes  so  much  more  difficult 
as  to  be  practically  insoluble;  indeed,  the 'problem  of  the  three 
bodies  '  has  been  attacked  by  astronomers  for  years  without  the 
discovery  of  any  general  formula  to  express  the  resulting  motions. 
For  the  actually  existing  system  of  many  planets  with  their  satel- 
lites and  countless  asteroids,  only  an  approximation  is  possible. 
The  actual  motions  as  observed  and  measured  from  year  to  year 
are  most  complex.  Can  these  be  completely  accounted  for  by  the 
mutual  attractions  of  the  bodies,  according  to  the  law  of  gravita- 
tion as  enunciated  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ?  In  Newcomb's  words, 
'Does  any  world  move  otherwise  than  as  it  is  attracted  by  other 
worlds  ? '  Of  course,  Newcomb  has  not  been  the  only  astronomer 
at  work  on  this  problem,  but  it  has  been  his  life-work,  and  his 
contributions  to  its  solution  have  been  very  noteworthy. 

"It  is  difficult  to  make  the  ordinary  reader  understand  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  such  a  determination  as  this.  Its  two  ele- 
ments are,  of  course,  the  mapping  out  of  the  lines  in  which  the 
bodies  concerned  actually  do  move  and  the  calculations  of  the 
orbits  in  which  they  ought  to  move,  if  the  accepted  laws  of  planet- 
ary motion  are  true.  The  first  involves  the  study  of  thousands  of 
observations  made  during  long  years  by  different  men  in  far  dis- 
tant lands,  the  discussion  of  their  probable  errors,  and  their  re- 
duction to  a  common  standard.  The  latter  requires  the  use  of  the 
most  refined  methods  of  mathematical  analysis;  it  is,  as  Newcoml> 
says,  'of  a  complexity  beyond  the  powers  of  ordinary  conception.' 
In  works  on  celestial  mechanics  a  single  formula  may  fill  a  whole 
chapter. 

"  This  problem  first  attracted  Newcomb's  attention  when  a  young 
man  at  Cambridge,  when  by  analysis  of  the  motions  of  the  aste- 
roids he  showed  that  the  orbits  of  these  minor  planets  had  not, 
for  several  hundred  thousand  years  past,  intersected  at  a  single 
point,  and  that  they  could  not,  therefore,  have  resulted,  during  that 
period,  from  the  explosion  of  a  single  large  body,  as  had  been 
supposed. 

"Later,  when  Newcomb's  investigations  along  this  line  had  ex- 
tended to  the  major  planets  and  their  satellites,  a  curious  anomaly 
in  the  moon's  motion  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  look  for  possible 
observations  made  long  before  those  hitherto  recorded.  The  ac- 
cepted tables  were  based  on  observations  extending  back  as  far  as 
1750,  but  Newcomb,  by  searching  the  archives  of  European  ob- 
servatories, succeeded  in  discovering  data  taken  as  early  as  1660, 
not,  of  course,  with  such  an  investigation  as  this  in  view,  but 
chiefly  out  of  pure  scientific  curiosity.  The  reduction  of  such  ob- 
servations, especially  as  the  old  French  astronomers  used  apparent 
time,  which  was  frequently  in  error  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so, 
was  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  ancient  observer,  having  no 
idea  of  the  use  that  was  to  be  made  of  his  work,  had  supplied  no 
facilities  for  interpreting  it,  and  'much  comparison  and  examina- 
tion was  necessary  to  find  out  what  sort  of  an  instrument  was  used, 
how  the  observations  were  made,  and  how  they  should  be  utilized 
for  the  required  purpose.'  The  result  was  a  vastly  more  accurate 
lunar  theory  than  had  formerly  obtained." 


NON-METRIC  MEASURES  IN  FRANCE— The  difficulty  of  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  weights  and  measures  by  law  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  even  in  France,  where  since  1837  the  meter  has  been 
the  only  legal  and  permissible  unit  of  measure,  other  units  are  still 
used.  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Textile  World  Record 
(Boston,  July) : 

"  Laws  in  185 1  and  1905  confirmed  and  extended  the  original  act 
and  made  it  possible  to  imprison  as  well  as  to  fine  those  who  have 
in  their  places  of  business  'false  weights  or  measures  or  other  in- 
correct appliances  for  weighing  or  measuring.'  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  any  of  the  Lyons  millionaires  have  been  committed  to 
jail  yet,  but  several  Lyons  manufacturers  have  been  fined.  In- 
spectors have  discovered  on  the  premises  of  these  black  and  cal- 
lous criminals  flat  measures  120  centimeters  long  with  English 
yard  and  ell  markings  on  the  obverse.  All  are  illegal.  The  extra 
20  centimeters  are  blasphemies  and  the  yard  and  ell  treacheries  ; 
yet  Lyons  manufacturers  have  the  hardihood  to  defend  them. 
They  say  that  they  are  always  being  told  to  give  export  customers 
the  measures  they  require  and  that  measuring  and  folding  in  cer- 
tain non-metric  lengths  is  an  indispensable  condition  of  business. 
But  the  Lyons  Bench  has  a  tyranny  to  uphold  and  it  will  sacrifice 
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the  silk  trade  rather  than  the  only  legal  system  of  measure.  Con- 
sequently it  has  declined  to  give  these  miscreants  the  benefit  of  a 
'legitimate  motives '  clause  in  the  Acts.  The  rascals  must  learn 
to  love  and  respect  the  meter,  tho  they  have  to  go  to  convict  .sta- 
tions to  do  it.  Their  friends  abroad  are  quite  acute  enough  to  see 
that  the  metric  system  must  he  a  beneficent  one  when  all  these 
measures  are  needed  to  enforce  it." 


OUR  TWO  ATMOSPHERES 

THAT  the  upper  part  of  our  atmosphere  differs  s<>  much  from 
the  lower  in  composition  and  characteristics  that  it  may  he 
practically  regarded  as  a  separate  layer,  floating  on  the  lower, 
much  as  a  layer  of  oil  floats  on  water,  is  what  we  are  told  by  a 
writer  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  June  12).  This  fact  lias 
been  discovered  only  recently,  and  by  means  of  data  obtained  with 
unding-balloons."  The  higher  or  floating  layer  of  tur  atmos 
phere  is  quite  dry.  almost  perfectly  still,  and  is  of  almost  the  same 
temperature  throughout.  It  is  the  still  atmosphere,  as  opposed  to 
the  tumultuous  region  of  clouds  and  storms  just  below  it.  Says 
the  writer  from  whose  account  we  translate  : 

"When  a  balloon   ascension,   or  the  ascent  of  a   mountain,    i> 
made.it  is  perceived  that  the  temperature  falls  as  we  rise.      Until 
recent  years,   it  was  supposed  that  this  decrease,   which 
takes  place  in  all  countries  and  under  the  most  different 
conditions,  continued  up  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  at- 
mosphere.     But   data  gathered   by   means  of  'sounding- 
balloons'   have  shown  that  this  interpretation   does   not 
correspond  with  the  reality.     In  all  latitudes  the  deci 
of  temperature  ceases  at   a   height  of  between    7'..    and 
()x2  miles.      At   higher  points   the   temperature  of  tiie  an 
either  remains  stationary  or  else,   as   is  often  the   case, 
it  increases  slightly   with   the  height. 

"It  is  shown  by  Mr.  VV.  J.  Humphrey  .  .  .  that  the 
part  of  the  atmosphere  hitherto  explored  may  be  divided 
into  three  more  or  less  distinct  regions. 

"The  first  extends  to  a  height  of  about  10,000  feet. 
and  is  the  lowest  and  densest.  Its  winds  are  irregular 
and  the  direction  is  determined  chiefly  by  the  relative 
positions  of  centers  of  high  and  low  pressure.  The  tem- 
perature decreases  quite  irregularly  and  inversions  often 
present  themselves.  It  is  in  this  layer  particularly  that 
rain-clouds  or  snow-clouds  occur. 

"  In  the  second  region,  between  10.000  and  30.000  feet, 
the  decrease  of  temperature  becomes   much  more  regular  ;    it   is 
sensibly  controlled   by  the   laws   of    adiabatic   expansion   [about 
40  F.  to  100  feet], 

"The  centers  of  high  and  low  pressures  still  exert,  in  this  region, 
great  influence  on  the  direction  of  the  winds  ;  nevertheless,  as  we 
rise,  this  influence  lessens ;  in  the  end  the  movements  of  the 
atmosphere,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  general  circulation,  pre- 
vail, while  the  velocity  of  the  currents  grows  greater  and  greater. 
In  this  region  neither  condensation  nor  precipitation  takes  place. 
The  nimbus  clouds  arc  below  it,  in  fact,  and  the  cirrus  float  in  its 
upper  part.  This  zone  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  vertical  convec- 
tion currents  whose  extent  and  intensity  are  variable;  but  gener- 
ally, as  shown  by  the  absence  of  clouds  and  the  regular  decrease 
of  the  temperature,  it  is  most  stable. 

"The  third  region  is  that  above  the  30,000-foot  limit.  The  tem- 
perature, instead  of  decreasing,  rises  with  the  height,  and  some 
authors  call  the  region,  on  this  account,  the 'layer  of  inversion.' 
In  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  the  air  would  appear  to  be  excess- 
ively dry  and  the  velocity  of  the  wind  much  less  than  in  the  sub- 
jacent layer ;  vertical  convection  currents  can  not  exist  because 
the  temperature  increases  with  the  altitude.  It  is  now  proved  that 
the  height  at  which  this  zone  is  found  depends  on  the  season,  the 
latitude,  and  the  barometric  pressure.  It  is  greater  in  summer 
than  in  winter  and  at  the  equator  than  in  our  part  of  the  world. 
It  is  weaker  above  centers  of  low  pressure  than  above  'high.' 
The  higher  this  inversion  layer  the  lower  is  its  temperature,  all 
other  things  being  equal. 

"  To  sum  up,  the  earth  may  be  regarded  as  surrounded  by  two 
distinct  and  superposed  atmospheres  that  mingle  only  very  slightly. 
The  lower  is  that  in  which  are  produced   the  disturbances  that 


cause  weather-changes  ;  the  temperature  Mere  falls  rapidly  as  the 
altitude  increases:  it  contains  nearly  two-thirds,  perhaps  even 
three-quarters,  of  the  total  mass  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  a  still 
larger  proportion  of  the  carbonic  gas,  and  almost  all  the  water 
vapor.  The  higher  layer  tloats  on  the  lower  somewhat  as  oil  floats 
on  water;  its  temperature  rises  with  the  altitude,  quite  rapidly  at 
fust  and  then  much  more  slowly.  Sometimes,  even,  the  tempera- 
ture within  it  varies  so  little  that  it  may  be  considered  as  constant ; 
whence  the  name  of  'isothermal  layer  '  given  to  it  by  its  discoverer, 
Mr.  Teisserenc  de  Bort." — Translation  made  for  The.  Literary 

DlGESl  . 


WHY  BULBS  MAY  FAIL— "The  biggest  bulbs  do  not  always 
produce  the  biggest  or  best  flowers,"  we  are  told  by  P.  Z.  Barnes 
in  Suburban  Life  (New  York,  August).  The  number  of  flowers 
en  each  spike  and  also,  to  some  extent,  the  size  of  the  flowers,  is 
determined  by  the  cultivation  the  bulbs  receive  in  the  European 
nursei  es.      Sins  the  waiter  just  named  : 

"The  photograph  shows  three  hyacinth  bulbs  of  the  same  variety 
and  ol  the  same  age.  The  largest  one  was  grown  in  the  lower 
therly  districts  about  Leyden,  Holland,  wddle  the  smallest  one, 
at  the  left,  was  produced  in  the  higher,  dryer  sections  about  Haar- 
lem. A  close  examination  of  the  photograph  will  show  that  the 
smallest  bulb  has  the  largest  flower-bud,  while  the  biggest  bulb 
lias  the  smallest   tlower-bud  ;  moreover,  it   is  much  more   looselv 


•  - 


Copyrighted  by  Polman-Mfttz.     From  August   ''Suburban  Life." 

THE  BIGGEST  IS  THE  POOREST 

constructed.  If  you  should  handle  these  bulbs,  you  would  find 
that  the  smaller  bulb  was  firm,  while  the  largest  one  was  soft.  It 
will  easily  be  seen,  from  this  explanation,  that  the  man  who  buys 
the  biggest  bulbs,  because  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  have  more  and 
better  flowers,  will  be  more  disappointed  than  his  neighbor  who 
has  the  smaller  but  firmer  ones.  The  culture  the  bulbs  will  receive 
will  determine  the  size  of  the  flowers.  The  bulbs  should  be 
potted  in  good  soil,  and  set  away  until  they  have  made  a  good 
root-growth. 
"Six  weeks  to  two  months  are  absolutely  necessary  for  this, 
and  but  few  of  the  bulbs  can  be  successfully  forced  before  the 
turn  of  the  year.  If  you  attempt  to  force  them  earlier,  do 
not  blame  the  bulbs  or  the  man  who  sold  them  to  you,  if  they 
prove  a  failure.  Outdoors,  there  is  little  to  hinder  one  from  having 
the  best  of  flowers,  if  good  bulbs  have  been  purchased.  The  bulb- 
beds  need  a  mulch  over  winter,  which  should  not  be  removed  too 
early  in  the  spring,  nor  should  too  much  of  the  mulch  be  taken  off 
at  one  time.  The  tender  growth  should  be  gradually  accustomed 
to  the  sun  and  cold." 


"  With  all  the  talk  about  the  red  tape  and  slowness  of  Governmental  methods 
and  the  tendency  to  adhere  to  past  customs  and  traditions,  it  is  of  interest  to 
record."  says  Engineering  Xews  (New  York.  July  8)  ."that  Uncle  Sam  has  found 
the  great  advantage  of  dressing  his  soldiers  and  numerous  other  employees  in 
uniforms  made  of  cool  and  washable  materials  during  hot  weather.  The  rail- 
ways, on  the  other  hand,  continue  the  use  of  the  same  old  blue  woollen  cloth  for 
summer  and  winter  alike,  and  this  applies  to  street-railway  companies  as  well  as 
steam  railways.  There  may  be  instances  where  some  progressive  manager  has 
awakened  to  the  advantage  of  dressing  this  force  in  different  uniforms  in  July 
from  those  prescribed  in  January;  but  they  do  not  happen  to  have  come  under 
our  observation." 
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CHURCH  UNION   IN  JAPAN 

A  MOVEMENT  toward  church  unity  in  Japan  has  lately  been 
started,  showing,  says  a  writer  in  The  Living  Church  (Prot. 
Epis..  Milwaukee),  "that  Christians  as  such  must  be  united." 
The  Japanese,  it  is  said,  "look  with  no  interest  upon  sectarian 
differences,"  and  "it  is  the  stedfast  purpose  of  liberals  to  reduce 
all  the  great  theological  differences  to  the  level  of  mere  ceremonial 
matters  and  make  all  alike  indifferent."  The  movement  toward 
unity  between  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Anglican 
Chv.rch,  begun  by  an  .American  priest,  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Sweet, 
in  Tokyo,  has  advanced,  and  a  regularly  constituted  society  has 
been  organized,  in  the  interest  of  Japanese  Christians  in  these 
communions.  The  Living  Church  gives  these  details  of  the  re- 
cent organization  : 

"A  preliminary  and  experimental  meeting  showed  so  much  de- 
sire to  begin  definite  work  that  a  joint  committee  was  appointed 
to  draw  up  a  plan  for  such  an  association  and  to  arrange  for  a 
meeting. 

"This  meeting  took  place  in  Tokyo  on  June  28,  and  was  attended 
by  nearly  forty  of  the  Japanese  clergy  and  missionaries  resident 
in  Tokyo.  It  was  made  memorable  not  only  for  the  great  step 
taken,  but  also  from  the  fact  that  three  bishops  from  the  Ameri- 
can, the  English,  and  the  Russian  missions  were  present,  including 
our  own  Bishop  McKim,  Bishop  Cecil,  of  South  Tokyo,  and  Ser- 
gius,  titular  Bishop  of  Kyoto  (coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Nicolai). 
A  set  of  rules,  drafted  (it  may  be  noted,  by  the  Easterns)  was 
adopted  after  full  discussion,  article  by  article. 

"The  object  of  the  society  was  declared  to  be  : 

"'(«)  To  promote  friendly  intercourse  on  the  basis  of  the  con- 
viction that  the  Nippon  Sei  Kokivai  and  the  Hristos  Sei  Kyokwai 
are  specially  near  to  each  other  in  sisterly  relationship  through 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  (b)  to  devise  means  for  studying  in  a  peaceable 
and  loving  spirit  the  differences  between  the  two  churches.' 

"A  council  was  elected  of  three  members  from  each  church,  and 


rection,  Tokyo,  and  Rev.  Armine  F.  King,  head  of  St.  Andrew's 
University  mission. 

"The  formation  of  this  society  is  not  to  be  misunderstood.  It 
by  no  means  indicates  a  blind  eagerness  for  exchange  of  good  gifts 
between  Easterns  and  Anglicans.  Each  party  to  the  compact  sees 
things  done  by  the  other  which  are  objected  to  and  which  neither 
wishes  to  copy.  But  it  starts  from  the  position  of  the  Japanese 
Christian— a  neophyte.  He  it  is  who  asks.  'Why  must  I  be  forced 
to  be  an  Anglican  ;  why  must  I  be  forced  to  become  a  subject  of 
the  Russian  Governing  Synod  ?'  'Granting  the  difficulties  to  need 
explanation,  why  should  they  keep  us  Japanese  apart .' ' 

"This  movement  is  the  first,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  Japan 
that  has  been  definitely  taken  up  by  bodies  that  have  had  scanty 
opportunities  of  intercourse.  And  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
Anglicans  present  (tho  the  Japanese  naturally  enough  hate  to  be 
classed  as  'Anglicans')  were  far  from  being  High  Churchmen 
alone.  There  were  workers  from  the  C.  M.  S.,  the  typical  Low 
Church  society  ;  from  the  S.  P.  G..  the  typical 'moderate  '  society, 
and  of  the  American,  both  Rev.  H.  St.  George  Tucker  and  Rev. 
C.  F.  Sweet,  who  are  supposed  to  stand  for  different  schools,  took 
part." 


THE  CROWDS  AT  A  BASEBALL  GAME, 

Contrasted  with  the  few  that  attend  church  on  Sunday,  inspire  a  writer  to  suggest  that  some  of  our 
leading  preachers  seek  permission  to  preface  the  game  with  a  short  sermon. 


SERMONS  AND  BASEBALL 

AI  frlAT  would  the  "fans"  who  attend  the  Sunday  baseball 
*  *  games  say  to  a  proposition  to  open  the  proceedings  with 
prayer  ?  The  idea  is  startling,  but  Dr.  Bruce  Barton  almost  com- 
passes it  in  a  proposition  he  advances  in  The  Home  Herald  (Chi- 
cago). It  is  addrest  mainly  to  preachers  and  offered  as  a  substitute 
to  the  "annual  crop  of  sermons  on  Sunday  baseball"  that  will  be 
uttered,  he  says,  "as  in  previous  years,  without  the  conviction  that 
they  are  to  do  any  real  good,  and  will  be  read  with  a  sense  of  the 
futility  of  the  whole  propaganda."  Dr.  Barton,  picturing  in 
imagination  the  Sunday  crowd,  has  thought.  "What  an  audience, 
what  a  magnificent  audience,  and  all  wasted  !  "     He  suggests  that 

half  a  dozen  of  the  leading  pastors  in  New 
York  and  an  equal  number  in  Chicago  and 
Boston  and  the  other  large  cities  where 
league  games  are  played,  should  go  to  the 
presidents  of  the  baseball  clubs  and  say 
something  like  this  : 

"  See  here,  you  have  the  people  at  your 
parks  whom  we  want  to  reach.  They  need 
us.  When  they  know  for  what  we  have 
come  they  will  welcome  us.  There  is  al- 
ways an  interval  of  a  few  minutes  after 
the  teams  have  unbent  in  practise,  and  be- 
fore the  game  starts.  Let  us  have  that  few 
minutes.  Advertise  the  fact  that  you  have 
let  us  have  it,  if  you  will.  Our  churches 
will  join  together  and  furnish  a  band  which 
will  play  sacred  music  while  the  practise 
goes  on.  And  during  that  interval  a  half- 
dozen  of  us,  who  are  known  in  the  city, 
who  are  big  and  strong  and  have  good 
voices,  will  rise  in  different  parts  of  the 
stand  and  talk  for  three  minutes  on  the 
love  of  God.  We  will  be  short  and  care- 
ful not  to  delay  the  game,  but  we  want  to 
reach  the  people." 


it  is  an  earnest  of  genuine  spirit  of  good-will  that  the  Eastern  mem- 
bers are  all  persons  of  very  high  standing  in  the  Russian  mission. 
These  names  deserve  to  be  noted,  and  their  standing.  They  are 
Rev.  Roman  Chiba,  archpriest ;  Professor  Senuma,  director  of  the 
theological  seminary,  and  Mr.  Ishikawa  Kisabaro,  editor  of  the 
Seikyo  Shimpo  (Orthodox  Gazette).  The  Anglican  members  of 
the  council  are  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Motoda,  head  master  of  St.  Paul's 
College  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Yoshizawa,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Resur- 


The    humor   of  the   situation    does    not 
pass  Dr.  Barton,  who  rises  above  it,  how- 
ever, to  picture  the  results.     Thus  : 


"It  is  unique,  I  admit— startling,  even.  We  should  be  horrified 
at  first  to  see  flaming  posters  announcing  'Cubs  vs.  Giants.  Drs. 
Jones,  Smith.  Rabbi  Goldstein,  and  Father  Murphy  will  speak.' 
But  looked  at  from  the  viewpoint  of  him  who  came  to  save  that 
which  was  lost,  so  far  as  we  can  gain  his  viewpoint,  it  doe*  not 
seem  to  me  irreverent.      I  can  imagine  the  same  crowd,  as  the 
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practise   wont  on,  sitting  quiet    while  the  band  plaved  'What  a  « pi  TTRI  I  IMP!  TAT   "     PRFArUFDC 

Friend  We  Have  in  Jesus,'  and  then  bending  forward,  with  much  rLur\i-LUNUUAL       ri\LALntt\3 

Craning  ol    necks  and   here  a\h\  there   a   snicker,  as.  away  down  in  /^~\NE  of  the  dying  needs  of  this  country,  it    is  said,  is  a  class 

front,  a  man  arose  to  speak.     A    little   man   would   spoil    it.       It  W     0f  poachers  who  can  speak   in  more  than  one  language. 

would  have  to  be  some  one  big,  like  Charles  Parkhurst,  or  Frank  k>„-,„i     •,.   vii;.   11,11*1.  ,  r  ., 

,  ,    .       .,   ,  ,,,,,,..  Keconls  at    tills   Island  show  that  representatives  of  more  than 

(.iiinsauhis.  or  lohii   Lalcom  Shaw,  or  Robert   l.urdette.  ,  .... 

iorty  nationalities  pass  this  gateway  of  the  Republic  every  year. 

Dr.   Barton  gives  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  sermon,  short    and  Consequently  almost  every  community  needs  pluri-lingual  preach- 

simple.  that  these  clergymen  might  present,  at   the  end  ol  which  ers,  says  an  editorial-writer  in   The  Central  Christian  Advocate 

the  band  might  be  called  upon  to  lead  the 


crowd    in    singing     "Jesus. 
Soul."     1  le  goes  on  : 


I. over    of     Mv 


"It   seems   to   me   that   even    a  baseball 
crowd  would  respond.     1  can  believe  that 

the  whole  company  would  rise  and  stand 
reverently,  hats  in  hand,  during  the  play- 
ing of  that  hymn.  The  sermon  would  be 
short,  hurried,  perhaps,  and  there  would 
be  many  to  scoff.  But  if  there  he  any 
virtue  in  the  simple  presentation  of  the 
mess  1  street-preaching  and  evangel- 

ism  have  any  justification,    then  then 
justification  tor  this.     The  preachers  could 
even  afford  to  risk  being  advertised  as  an 
added   attraction,   if   they  might   but   have 
access  to  that  crowd.     I   do  not  ask  that 
there  be  any  prayer,  tho  a  baseball  crowd 
is  surely  no  more  irreverent  than  a  politi- 
cal   convention.       Simply    the    brief    talk 
and  the   hymn — the   hasty   planting  and  a 
little    watering.     Would    all    the    seed    be 
lost  ?      This   is  no  discussion  of  the   mo- 
rality of  Sunday    baseball.     I    know    that 
for  me  and  the  men  with  whom  I  associ- 
ate, it  is  wrong.     They  can  go  on  Saturday  afternoon  :  the)  can  go 
whenever  they  desire.    But  for  the  man  who  sweats  and  toils  during 
the  week  in  a  shop  and  has  no  other  time,  I  hesitate  to  decide.     This 
I  feel  sure  of,  that  if  it  be  a  choice  between  the  ball  park  and  the 
saloon  for  him.  then  the  ball  park  is  a  positive  blessing.   The  attack 
on  the  game  by  the  Church  has  not  been  a  success,  and  it  is  not  cer- 
tain after  all  that  the  saloon  has  not  more  reason  to  attack  it  than  the 
Church.     If  that  be  so.  there  must  be  some  element  of  good  in  it. 
This  suggestion   is  respectfully  referred  to  Charles  Parkhurst   in 
New  York.  Nehemiah  Boynton  in  Brooklyn,  Frank  Gunsaulus  in 
Chicago.  A.    /..  Conrad   in    Boston.  Russell   Conwell   in    Philadel- 
phia, and  Robert    Burdette  in   Los  Angeles.     Will  they  rebuke  it 
•king  to  lend  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to  a  Sabbath  dese- 
cration?    <  >r  will  they,  who  are  commissioned  as  fishers  of  men, 
gird  up  their  loins  and  wade  out  where  the  fishes  are  ? 

"Jesus  went  into  the  synagogs  on  the  Sabbath  because  all  the 
people  gathered  there,  people  who  spent  the  week  in  the  out-of- 
doors.  I  am  not  sure — and  I  say  it  reverently — that  if  he  should 
come  to-day  to  a  race  which  is  stifled  in  hot  factories  and  over 
sticky  desks  during  the  week,  that  even  the  Son  of  Man  would  not 
follow  the  crowd  to  the  bleachers  and  stand  before  them  for  a  few 
moments  to  proclaim  the  love  of  God.  I  know  it  would  grieve 
him  that  so  many  allow  Sunday  after  Sunday  to  pass  without  ever 
a  thought  of  their  Creator.  But  would  he  stand  on  the  steps  of 
his  synagog  while  the  crowd  flocks  by,  and  denounce  them  for  it  ? 
Or  would  he  carry  that  thought  to  them,  where  they  are  ? 

"  I  have  sat  in  the  ball  park  on  a  week-day  afternoon,  and  seen 
the  thousands  pour  in  to  fill  the  seats  on  both  sides  of  the  field. 
And  I  have  pictured  the  sight  to  myself  as  it  must  appear  on  Sun- 
day— for  I  do  not  attend  on  Sunday — the  nerve-worn,  air-hungry 
trowd  of  men  and  women  and  children,  leaning  eagerly  forward  to 
watch  every  move  on  the  diamond,  filling  their  lungs  with  pure  air 
.as  they  watch.  .  .  .  What  might  not  a  reformer  or  apolitical  leader 
or  a  preacher  do,  could  he  speak  his  message,  no  matter  how 
short,  to  that  crowd  ?  The  thought  has  seemed  almost  an  inspira- 
tion. Uptown  the  churches  are  half-filled  in  the  morning  and 
empty  in  the  afternoon,  while  pastors  return  to  their  homes,  tired, 
not  so  much  by  the  effort  as  by  the  apparent  failure  of  the  effort. 
There  is  good  music  and  brilliant  preaching,  and  still  the  people 
fail  to  come.  But  here  arc  the  people.  Why  does  no  one  come 
to  them  ? " 


THE  "FANS." 
Mr    Bruce  Barton  believes  that  such  spectators  as  we  see  here  "  would  rise  and  stand  reverently,  hats  in 

hand,  during  the  playing  of  a  hymn." 

("Kansas  City).  In  Nebraska  there  are  100,000  Bohemians,  points 
out  this  journal,  for  whom  there  is  a  distressing  need  of  preachers. 
These  people  "are  not  Catholics,  they  certainly  are  not  evangeli- 
cal, but  to  the  extent  of  about  90  percent,  they  are  infidels."  The 
writer  goes  on  to  cite  from  an  official  document  recently  issued  by 
a  committee  of  bishops  of  the  Methodist  Church  urging  the  pastors 
to  qualify  in  this  capacity.  They  begin  by  citing  the  example  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  who  was  able  to  speak  in  Hebrew,  Creek,  and 
Latin.  His  unexampled  success,  they  say,  "  in  comparison  with 
the  other  apostles,  is  explained  in  no  small  degree  by  his  ability 
to  communicate  directly  and  freely  with  the  men  he  met,  whatever 
their  tongue  or  lineage."     The  document  proceeds  : 

"An  ability  to  handle  effectively  three  languages  is  by  no  means 
unattainable.  Our  own  Church  has  a  few  missionaries  who  pos- 
sess it.  A  large  percentage  of  the  Jewish  rabbis  of  Europe  speak 
freely  in  three  or  more  languages.  Even  uneducated  guides,  and 
salesmen,  and  hotel-keepers,  by  the  score,  possess  this  equipment 
for  their  respectb'e  callings.  Far  more  of  our  American  preachers 
should  acquire  it.  F"ar  more  than  the  Roman  Empire  ever  was, 
America  has  become  the  trysting-place  of  all  races,  the  refuge  of 
men  of  every  tongue.  Every  branch  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
America  has  urgent  need  of  evangelists  and  pastors  and  teachers 
possessing  the  linguistic  equipment  of  Paul.  Moved  by  our  ex- 
perience of  the  difficulty  of  finding  such,  the  undersigned,  general 
superintendents  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  members 
of  its  standing  commission  on  evangelism,  have  decided  to  open 
what  in  our  eyes  will  be  a  genuine  Roll  of  Honor — a  register  of 
pluri-lingual  preachers,  in  which  we  hope  to  include  all  Methodist 
Episcopal  ministers  who  have  already  preached  in  more  than  one 
language.  To  this  we  wish  to  attach  a  supplementary  register, 
containing  the  names  of  students  wdio  are  planning  to  enter  the 
ministry  prepared  for  oral  service  in  more  than  a  single  tongue. 
Important  fields  and  posts  are  now  awaiting  experienced  men  of 
the  first  class,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  a  few  of  those  who  re- 
spond to  the  present  call  will  at  no  distant  date  be  promoted  to 
positions  of  greater  influence  and  usefulness  than  they  have  yet 
held.  We  further  expect  to  be  able  by  friendly  advice  and  through 
personal  acquaintance  to  be  of  special  service  to  students,  whether 
children  of  the  missionaries  or  others,  who,  inheriting  the  great 
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advantage  of  household  familiarity  with  two  languages,  are  plan- 
ning to  enter  the  gospel  ministry  without  the  loss  of  this  advan- 
tage. Let  the  whole  Church  pray  for  the  good  success  of  this 
effort  to  secure  an  ampler  supply  of  evangelists  and  pastors  of  the 
genuinely  Pauline  type." 


THE  NEW  LIFE  IN  THE   NEW  THEOLOGY 

THOSE  who  have  understood  the  term  "New  Theology,"  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  to  mean  abstruse  arguments  about  the 
authorship  of  books  of  the  Bible,  will  view  that  system  of  thought 
in  a  more  inviting  light  when  we  are  told  that  it  now  embraces  a 
"  new  content  of  life."  To  breathe  a  new  spirit  into  life  is  its  pres- 
ent purpose,  says  Prof.  Heinrich  Weinel  in  an  important  article  in 
The  Hibbert  Journal  (Boston,  July).  "  Idealism,  long  considered 
dead,  is  everywhere  beginning  to  awake,"  he  declares,  "and  a  re- 
juvenated and  renewed  Christianity  is  preparing  to  go  forth  among 
the  people  from  venerable  churches  and  from  quiet  studies  of 
scholars,  announcing  and  testifying  to  that  which  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  silence  where  the  awakened  desire  for  deeper  life 
has  made  itself  felt."  The  two  who  stand  as  leaders  in  the  new 
faith  are  Rudolf  Eucken  and  Adolf  Harnack.  The  latter  is  per- 
haps better  known  in  America.  Of  the  influence  of  the  former 
Professor  Weinel  says  : 

"  It  is  a  mark  of  the  strength  of  the  young  movement  that  Eucken's 
books  are  the  most  widely  current  philosophical  writings  of  the 
present  day.  All  of  them  have  appeared  in  several  editions,  and 
new  ones  are  constantly  coming  out.  What  his  books  give  to  the 
present  age  is  the  quiet  consciousness  of  a  belief  in  the  inward  and 
higher  nature  of  man  and  in  a  universal  life  of  the  spirit,  superior 
to  all  particular  interests — a  life  comprehensive  and  secure,  in 
which  the  individual,  with  his  ideals  and  his  faith  in  God,  feels 
himself  able  to  defy  the  attacks  of  naturalism  and  the  pressure  of 
the  perplexing  materialist  life  of  the  present.  Untiringly  does 
Eucken  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  life  of  fuller  content 
shines  through  the  very  struggles  and  perplexities  of  our  exist- 
ence, and  is  indeed  the  origin  both  of  their  sufferings  and  their 
satisfactions." 

The  untiring  industry  and  penetrating  genius  of  Harnack,  says 
the  writer,  "have  shaped  for  whole  decades  the  problems  of  the 
time  and  everywhere  promoted  their  solution."  Professor  Weinel 
places  the  highest  value  of  all  "upon  the  deep  and  rich  life  which 
has  flowed  forth  upon  all  his  pupils  from  this  great  man  and  lofty 
character."  By  his  side  are  a  long  line  of  men  who  are  united  not 
so  much  by  method  as  by  "a  strong  and  common  determination  to 
apply  our  studies  to  the  service  of  life,  to  rescue  Christianity  from 
its  state  of  isolation  in  regard  to  the  modern  world,  and  to  put  our 
fellow  countrymen  once  more  in  possession  of  its  best  elements, 
its  eternal  content,  which  amid  the  vast  technical  and  intellectual 
development  of  the  last  centuries  it  had  almost  lost."  Professor 
Weinel  goes  further : 

"We  are  all  agreed  in  an  unconditional  and  unreserved  recog- 
nition that  the  ultimate  foundations  of  our  modern  theory  of  the 
universe  are  to  be  sought  in  Nature  and  history.  We  have  seriously 
embraced  the  conviction  that  the  notion  of  miracle  can  not  be  in- 
troduced any  more  into  science  nor  into  history.  We  have  all  ad- 
mitted into  our  work  the  great  scientific  idea  of  evolution,  and  we 
confront  the  results  of  science  with  entire  impartiality,  accepting 
them  all  without  prejudice.  We  have  abandoned  not  only  the  old 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  but  also  the  attempt  to  build  any 
purely  metaphysical  foundation  for  religion,  seeking  the  basis  of 
our  faith  in  God,  with  Kant  and  Schleiermacher,  in  quite  other 
provinces  of  life.  We  believe  that  God  meets  us  in  the  persons  of 
those  great  men  who  are  the  active  agents  in  evolution,  the  creators 
of  ideals,  and  the  prophets  of  the  unknown  Deity.  The  history 
oi  religion  has  shown  us  that  there  are  but  few  ultimate  ideals 
open  to  the  choice  of  mankind,  when  once  the  resolution  has  been 
made  to  find  satisfaction  in  that  higher  which  speaks  in  human 
nature,  and  not  to  vegetate  or  live  the  life  of  a  mere  brute  beast. 
The  choice  lies  between  a  life  of  pessimism  and  agnosticism  on 
the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  a  life  which  answers  the  challenge 


of  all  suffering,  of  all  mystery,  even  of  all  sin,  by  affirming  the 
'Everlasting  Yea.'  On  that  side  stands  Buddha,  and  on  this  two 
contrasts  equally  opposed  to  him — first,  Jesus,  whose  affirmative 
attitude  toward  life  takes  the  form  of  a  bold  faith  in  a  fatherly 
God,  guiding  the  world  toward  its  goal  of  goodness  and  perfection, 
a  faith  which  springs  from  an  ideal  of  goodness  and  love  embraced 
with  enthusiasm  amid  the  pain  of  the  new  birth ;  and  secondly, 
confronting  Jesus,  a  foolhardy  egoism,  which  presumes  to  over- 
come the  world,  and  is  either  the  'will-to-enjoy  '  or  the  'will-to- 
have-power,'  as  celebrated  by  Nietzsche." 

Some  of  the  forces  standing  opposed  to  this  "renovated  Chris- 
tianity" are  surveyed  in  this  illuminating  article.  One  of  those  of 
wide-spread  power  and  influence  is  Buddhism  whose  spread  in 
Germany  has  been  promoted  by  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer 
and  the  music  of  Wagner.  A  point  of  much  interest  in  this  con- 
nection is  here  noted  : 

"The  influence  of  Richard  Wagner  would  have  been  still  more 
considerable  if  his  'Parsifal,'  of  all  his  works  the  one  most  deeply 
steeped  in  Buddhism,  had  been  allowed  to  be  produced  outside  of 
Baireuth.  When  in  the  year  1913  the  production  of  this  work  will 
be  possible  in  all  theaters,  it  is  probable — and  I  would  add  it  is  to 
be  hoped — that  it  will  be  too  late  for  it  to  exercise  much  influence 
upon  the  religious  movements  of  our  times.  It  is  true  that  Wag- 
ner's religion  is  not  so  strongly  Buddhistic  as  is  Schopenhauer's 
theory.  In  Wagner's  case  deliverance  from  the  sufferings  of  life 
is  sought  not  entirely  in  a  final  submergence  of  personality  in  noth- 
ing, nor  entirely  in  those  moments  when  the  individual  will  van- 
ishes into  the  oblivion  of  ecstasy,  but  rather  in  those  other  moments 
when  man  loses  himself  in  the  delights  of  artistic  creation  or  of 
love.  'Tristan  und  Isolde'  is  the  paean  of  these  modes  of  deliver- 
ance. And,  in  the  second  place,  Wagner  has  a  much  more  active 
ethic,  presenting  the  conflict  with  the  world  and  the  overcoming 
of  the  world  as  the  primary  ethical  demand,  notwithstanding  that 
his  regeneration  of  humanity  is  to  be  fulfilled  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  vegetarianism.  .   .  . 

"  Altho  Wagner  has  now  been  dead  for  nearly  thirty  years,  I  have 
named  him  in  this  connection  because  it  may  be  said  that  the  first 
Buddhist  community  was  formed  in  Baireuth — I  might  even  call 
it  a  church.  Every  year  thousands  of  persons  congregate  there  to 
celebrate  together  the  cultus  of  this  religion.  And  it  is  a  genuine 
cultus.  Both  the  fahionable  crowds  and  the  pure  musicians  are 
affected  by  it  as  by  an  act  of  religious  consecration,  at  least  in  the 
solemn  hours  when  the  drama  is  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  And  a 
community  of  feeling  prevails  among  all  the  foreign  visitors, 
such  as  only  the  common  participation  in  a  deep  experience  can 
confer." 

Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann  are  precluded  from  being  counted 
among  the  founders  of  religion,  it  is  said,  because  "their  method 
is  for  those  who  would  philosophize  about  religion  but  not  for 
those  who  would  live  religion  and  sow  its  seed."  The  author  re- 
views several  other  less  important  competing  cults  and  concludes 
with  this  observation  : 

"  From  Nature,  mystic  life  can  derive  no  clear  ideal ;  while  the 
doctrine  of  the  spirituality  of  Nature  is  generally  lacking  in  re- 
ligion. This  doctrine  is  not  an  appreciation  of  the  world,  but  an 
attempt  to  explain  the  world.  A  definite  goal  is  provided,  first, 
by  esthetic  individualism  in  its  coarser  or  its  finer  sense  ;  secondly, 
by  Buddhism  with  its  renunciation  of  life ;  and  thirdly,  by  Chris- 
tian love,  the  highest  flower  of  the  altruistic  dispositions  of  men. 
Henceforth  humanity  has  to  choose  between  these  ideals.  If 
Christianity  is  to  remain  victorious  it  must  advance  along  the 
lines  which  have  been  sketched  above.  It  may  not  forego  its 
character  as  a  new  Birth,  as  pantheism  demands  ;  but  it  must  at- 
tach itself  to  thenew  feeling  for  Nature  and  to  the  new  knowledge 
of  Nature,  after  first  cutting  itself  free  from  every  antiquated  pic- 
ture of  the  world  and  from  every  antiquated  dogma.  Jesus  him-, 
self  in  a  unique  manner  lived  in  Nature  and  from  Nature.  It  was 
from  Nature  that  the  voice  of  his  Heavenly  Father  spoke  to  him 
in  the  bending  and  waving  corn,  in  the  varied  clothing  of  flower.; 
and  the  singing  of  birds.  But  he  also  maintained  an  inviolable 
reverence  for  God,  as  the  blessed  Power  which  spreads  unexhausted 
over  Nature,  and  whose  loving  will  has  to  be  served  by  Nature  as 
well  as  by  history,  so  that  the  world  may  become  at  last  a  king- 
dom of  God." 
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BEST  AND  WORST  OF  CHICAGO  NOVELS 


I 


*Q  a  Chicago  writer  New  York  appears  to  have  but  one  chroni- 
cler—Richard  Harding  Davis.  Boston  seems  to  have 
been  preempted  l>y  Robert  ('.rant,  he  further  observes.  Bui  Chi- 
cago, we  ate  told,  *'  is  the  target  at  which  literally  do/ens  of  writers 
are  blazing  away."  Most  of  the  shots  miss  tire,  however,  it  we  are 
to  believe  the  writer  who  signs  himself  "A  Non"  to  the  weekly 
column  of  literary  notes  in  The  Musical  Leader  and  ( 'oncert-Goer 
(Chicago).  He  insinuates  a  theory  that  the 
casual  observer  is  a  truer  revealer  than  the 
native-born  or  the  long  resident,  for  the  palm 
for  the  best  Chicago  novel  is  not  awarded  to 
Henry  Fuller.  George  Horton,  Opie  Read, 
Philip  Payne,  Theodore  Dreiser.  Stanley 
Waterloo,  or  Hamlin  Garland,  but  to  an  Eng- 
lishman, Mr.  Frank  Harris,  "who  tarried  in 
Chicago  but  a  month  and  then  returned  to 
London  and  wrote  a  Chicago  novel,  which 
for  brilliancy  beats  all  the  rest."  It  may  be 
interesting  to  review  these  Chicago  m 
with  the  eyes  of  the  fellow  citizen  and  we 
present  what  "A  Non  "  has  to  say  further  ot 
the  native  product  in  contrast  with  the  British  : 

"We  refer  to  "'I  he  Bomb,1  by  Frank  Harris. 
sometime  editor  of  The  Saturday  Review 
and  now  editor  of  Vanity  Fair.  -Mr.  Harris' 
novel  deals  with  Chicago  about  the  time  of  the 
Hay  market  bomb-throwing  affair.  While  the 
book  frankly  espouses  the  cause  of  the  so- 
called  anarchists,  its  kodak-like  pictures  of 
Chicago's  business  and  social  worlds  during 
those  years  is  extraordinarily  vivid,  relent- 
lessly realistic  to  a  degree  paralleled  only  in 
Dreiser's  'Sister  Carrie.'  Reading  these 
piercing  pages  of  "The  Bomb,' one  realizes, 
as  never  before,  how  attenuated,  how 
dwarfish  is  the  thin,  small  talent  of  Henry 
Fuller  as  exhibited  in  his  Chicago  novels, 
'The  Cliff-Dwellers'  and  'With  the  Pro- 
cession.' Of  the  other  Chicago  novels 
listed  above,  Horton's  'The  Long.  Straight 
Road '  is  best,  or  rather  least  bad.  In  spots  this  Horton  novel 
is  brilliant,  it  opens  well,  but  falls  to  pieces  before  long,  its 
author's  then  'prentice  hand  being  plainly  in  evidence.  Hamlin 
Garland's  'Rose  of  Dutcher's  Cooly'  is  excellent  so  long  as  Rose 
stays  in  Dutcher's  Cooly,  Dakota,  but  when  Mr.  Garland  brings 
her  to  Chicago  and  essays  the  recital  of  how  this  prairie  rose  takes 
the  Lake  Shore  Drive  by  storm,  the  novel  becomes  a  roaring  farce, 
almost  as  diverting  as  Opie  Read's  'The  Colossus,'  a  novel  in 
which  Mr.  Read  for  the  nonce  deserts  his  Kentucky  colonels,  and 
Tennessee  judges,  and  Arkansas  planters,  and  essays  a  human 
document  a  la  Paul  Bourget  or  Emile  Zola,  a  branch  of  art  in 
which  he  is  about  as  much  at  home  as  would  be  a  whale  stranded 
upon  Pike's  Peak.  Margaret  Potter's  twin  Chicago  romances 
were  each  merely  a  succes  de  scandale,  while  Philip  Payne's 
frankly  a  clef  novel,  'The  Mills  of  Man,"  was  a  fine  short  story, 
spoiled  by  being  expanded  into  a  novel.  Young  Mr.  Patterson's 
'A  Little  Brother  to  the  Rich.'  boosted  by  sheer  dint  of  extrava- 
gant advertising,  soared  like  a  sky-rocket  and  dropt  like  its  stick, 
until  to-day  it  is  so  dead  that  not  even  in  the  Public  Library  is  it 
in  demand.  Waterloo's  'A  Man  and  a  Woman  '  we  have  quite 
recently  eulogized,  but  the  major  qualities  of  this  truly  artistic 
'  novel  are  not  in  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  hero's  Chicago  life, 
but  rather  in  those  wonderful  opening  chapters  when  the  life  of  a 
farmer's  son,  a  barefoot  boy  with  coat  of  tan,  is  described  with  a 
power  and  lyric  beauty  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  any  Ameri- 
can contemporary,  or  in  any  English  writer  either,  save  it  be 
Thomas  Hardy,  the  Hardy  of  'The  Woodlanders,'  and  'Under  the 
Green  Wood  Tree,'  not  Hardy  of  'Jude,  the  Obscure'  and  other 
tainted  tales." 


I  l<  A  N  K    H  A  K  l<  I  -. . 

Who  tarried  a  month  in  Chicago  and  wrote 
a  novel  of  that  city  which  beats,  says  a  writer, 
all  her  native  sons  have  accomplished. 


WHY  MR.  JAMES  "REVISED" 

\  N  outcry  of  objection  was  raised  a  year  or  more  ago  when  it 
•^*-  was  announced  that  Mr.  Henry  James  would  reissue  his 
early  novels  in  a  "revised"  form.  Many  who  frankly  voiced 
their  high  admiration  for  his  earlier  novels,  but  were  completely 
baffled  by  his  later  ones,  have  asked  with  some  heat  whether  an 
author's  published  work  does  not  belong  to  the  public,  and  it  was 
sorely  questioned  if  such  an  author  was  keeping  faith  with  these 
early  admirers  by  translating  the  early  novels 
into  the  later  manner.  What  Mr.  James 
thought  about  the  question  was  not  dis- 
closed until  the  recent  issue  of  "The  Golden 
bowl,"  the  last  of  the  reissued  series.  In  a 
preface  to  that  work  the  matter  is  taken  up 
and  discust  at  some  length.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, so  much  a  discussion  with  the  public, 
iliat  is,  the  reader,  as  with  the  author  himself. 
It  is  an  examination  of  the  author's  good 
faith  with  himself  as  an  artist.  We  are  treated 
to  another  instance  of  what  the  late  George 
Meredith  called  in  regard  to  this  author's 
book  about  America,  a  "tour  of  the  inside  of 
my  dear  I  lenry  James." 

Mr.  James  confesses  that  as  he  read  over 
his  more  recent  things  he  found  that  his  ap- 
prehension of  them  was  "quite  blissfully  un- 
conscious of  any  bar  to  intercourse,  any  dis- 
parity of  sense  between  us."  But  this  truth 
threw  into  relief  for  him  "the  very  different 
dance"  that  the  taking  in  hand  of  his  earlier 
productions  was  to  lead  him.  It  was,  he 
says,  "all  sensibly,  as  if  the  clear  matter  be- 
ing still  there,  even  as  a  shining  expanse  of 
snow  spread  over  a  plain,  my  exploring  tread, 
lot  application  to  it,  had  quite  unlearned  the 
old  pace  and  found  itself  falling  into  another, 
which  might  sometimes  indeed  more  or  less 
agree  with  the  original  tracks,  but  might 
most  often,  or  very  nearly,  break  the  surface  in 
other  places."  The  real  difficulty  Mr.  James  thereupon  sets  about 
bravely  to  tackle.     He  says  : 

"The  questions  of  the  'revision  '  of  existing  work  had  loomed 
large  for  me,  had  seemed  even  at  moments  to  bristle  with  difficul- 
ties :  but  that  phase  of  anxiety,  I  was  rejoicingly  to  learn,  belonged 
all  but  to  the  state  of  postponed  experience  or  to  that  of  a  prolonged 
and  fatalistic  indifference.  Since  to  get  and  to  keep  finished  and 
dismissed  work  well  behind  one,  and  to  have  as  little  to  say  to  it 
and  about  it  as  possible,  had  been  for  years  one's  only  law,  so, 
during  that  flat  interregnum,  involving,  as  who  should  say,  the  very 
cultivation  of  unacquaintedness,  creeping  superstitions  as  to  what 
it  might  really  have  been  had  time  to  grow  up  and  flourish.  Not 
least  among  these  rioted  doubtless  the  fond  fear  that  any  tidying- 
up  of  the  uncanny  brood,  any  removal  of  accumulated  dust,  any 
washing  of  wizened  faces,  or  straightening  of  grizzled  locks,  or 
twitching,  to  a  better  effect,  of  superannuated  garments,  might  let 
one  in,  as  the  phrase  is,  for  expensive  renovations.  I  make  use 
here  of  the  figure  of  age  and  infirmity,  but  in  point  of  fact  I  had 
rather  viewed  the  reappearance  of  the  first-born  of  my  progeny — a 
reappearance  unimaginable  save  to  some  inheritance  of  brighter 
and  more  congruous  material  form,  of  stored-up  braveries  of  type 
and  margin  and  ample  page,  of  general  dignity  and  attitude,  than 
had  mostly  waited  on  their  respective  casual  cradles — as  a  descent 
of  awkward  infants  from  the  nursery  to  the  drawing-room  under 
the  kind  appeal  of  inquiring,  of  possibly  interested,  visitors.  1 
had  accordingly  taken  for  granted  the  common  decencies  of  such 
a  case — the  responsible  glance  of  some  power  above  from  one 
nursling  to  another,  the  rapid  flash  of  an  anxious  needle,  the  not 
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imperceptible  effect  of  a  certain  audible  splash  of  soap-and-water  : 
all  in  consideration  of  the  searching-  radiance  of  drawing-room 
lamps  as  compared  with  nursery  candles.  But  it  had  been  all  the 
while  present  to  me  that  from  the  moment  a  stitch  should  be  taken 
or  a  hair-brush  applied  the  principle  of  my  making  my  brood 
more  presentable  under  the  nobler  illumination  would  be  accepted 
and  established,  and  it  was  there  complication  might  await  me. 
I  am  afraid  I  had  at  strav  moments  wasted  time  in  wondering  what 


Courtesy  ol  •'  Photographic  Progress,''  Philadelphia. 

MISS    ZAIDA    BEN  JLSUF. 

From  a  photograph  by  F.  H.  Day. 

"  No  artist  can  compete  with  the  camera  in  expressing  the  delicate 
nuances  in  tlte  evolution  of  a  momentary  mood,  or  any  sentiment, 
expression,  gesture,  attitude,  fugitive  as  they  are  characteristic." 

discrimination  against  the  freedom  of  the  needle  and  the  sponge 
would  be  able  to  describe  itself  as  not  arbitrary.  For  it  to  confess 
to  that  taint  would  be  of  course  to  write  itself  detestable." 

Mr.  James  cites  the  example  of  "the  poets  "  who  in  a  number  of 
instances  have  "registered  their  renewals  of  vision,"  the  poets  in 
his  sense  being  those  "who  passionately  cultivate  the  image  of  life 
and  the  art,  on  the  whole  so  beneficial,  of  projecting  it."  "The 
seer  and  speaker  under  the  descent  of  the  god  is  the  'poet,'  what- 
ever his  form,  and  he  ceases  to  be  one  only  when  his  form,  what- 
ever else  it  may  nominally  or  superficially  or  vulgarly  be,  is  un- 
worthy of  the  god  :  in  which  event,  we  promptly  submit,  he  isn't 
worth  talking  of  at  all."  With  such  a  sense  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  artist  in  the  presence  of  early  work  Mr.  James  confesses  tc 
a  "constant  refrain  humming  through  the  agitation."  "  If  only  one 
could  rewrite,  if  only  one  could  do  better  justice  to  the  patches  of 
crude  surface,  the  poor  morsels  of  consciously  decent  matter  that 
catch  one's  eve  with  their  rueful  reproach  for  old  stupidities  of 
touch  !  "  This  "yearning  reflection,"  he  tells  us,  reached  its  maxi- 
mum "over  many  of  the  sorry  businesses  of  'The  American,'  for 
instance,   where,   given    the  elements    and  the  essence,  the  long- 


of  a  Lady"  and  "The  Princess  Casamassima "  :  each  of  these 
efforts  "so  redolent  of  good  intentions  baffled  by  a  treacherous 
vehicle"  he  "could  but  dream  the  whole  thing  over"  as  he  went. 
Such  things  as  "The  Ambassadors"  and  "The  Ciolden  Bowl,"  be- 
cause of  their  "altogether  better  literary  maimers,"  needed  no 
revision. 


THE  SOUL  OF  THE  SITTER 

^HE  photographer  is  in  such  hot  pursuit  of  the  painter's  art  in 
-"-  these  latter  days  that  he  is  sometimes  unwilling  to  concede 
that  the  painter  has  any  capacity  for  achievement  beyond  what  the 
man  with  the  camera  may  accomplish.  Mr.  Sadakichi  Hartmann, 
however,  shows  us  in  the  July  number  of  Photographic  Progress 
(Philadelphia)  that  there  are  distinct  limits  to  the  achievements  of 
each  when  we  consider  that  pictorial  element  that  marks  so  much 
modern  work — the  psychological.  This  note  is  predominant  in 
the  work  of  the  painter,  but  is  almost  lacking  in  the  work  of  the 
photographer,  he  says.  It  is  also  more  the  characteristic  of  the 
modern  painter,  tho  it  is  also  present  in  pictures  like  Leonardo  da 
Vinci's  "Mona  Lisa" — a  "something  evasive  and  unfathomable 
that  we  find  difficult  to  express  in  words."  We  experience  some- 
thing similar,  he  says,  "when  we  contemplate  Whistler's  'iMother ' 
or  some  portraits  of  the  most  modern  masters,  like  Blanche, 
Lavery,  enigmatic  Klmopff,  or  the  gray  men  and  women  of  Car- 
riere,  who  rise  so  softly  and  mistily  out  of  the  background."  Mr. 
Hartmann  goes  on  : 

"The  modern  figures  have  a  less  corporeal  effect  than  those  of 
the  Renaissance;  they  resemble  apparitions  which  have  suddenly 
taken  shape  in  the  grayness  of  life,  only  to  dissolve  again  into 
shadows.  This  is  more  than  a  technical  change ;  it  is  a  new  way 
of  thinking.     We  concede  a  new  attribute  to   these  painters  and 


BROTHER   AND  SISTER. 

From  a  painting  by  Abbott  Thayer. 

A  -'representation  of  life  which  radiates  from  the  large  dreamy  eyes 
of  the  two  figures." 


<l  grievance  of  the  subject  bristling  with  a  sense  of  overpro-  caU  thejr  achievements    the    'psychological    style'  of   painting. 

longed  exposure  in  a  garment  misfitted,  a  garment  cheaply  em-  Robert  Henri's  'Young  Woman  in  Black  '  is  an  interesting  attempt 

broideredand  unworthy  of  it,  thereby  most  proportionately  sounded  jn  this  direction, 
their  plaint."     Likewise  with  "The  American"  was  "The  Portrait  "  By  this  we  wish  to  convey  that  the  figures  tell  us  something  of 
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the  inner  life,  and  that  the  way  in  which  this  is  accomplished  im- 
presses us  like  .1  commentary  on  their  souls.  Of  course  this  is 
nothing  new.  All  the  masterpieces  oi  portraiture,  no  matter  how 
different  technically  they  may  be,  whether  clear  and  sharp  or  son 
and  diffused;  whether  by  a  Raphael  or  a  Rembrandt,  Titian  or 
Franz  Hals,  have  the  faculty  to  make  us  dream  and  invent  some 
psychical  annotation  to  the  figures  represented  ;  l>ut  modern  life 
is  more  analytical;  we  rejoice  in  dissecting  our  thoughts,  senti- 
ments, and  moods,  and  some  ot  our  foremost  contemporaries,  tlio 
they  may  wield  their  brushes  as  dexterously  as  the  old  masters, 
concentrate  upon  the  endeavor  to  reflect  specifically  the  powers  ot 
t he  soul,  and  to  accentuate  its  functions  as  far  as  it  is  possible  in 
paint.  Look  at  Abbott  Thayer's  '  Brother  and  Sister. '  for  instance. 
The  first  impression  is  that  it  is  the  representation  of  life  which 
iates  Horn  the  large  dreamy  eyes  of  the  two  figures.  It  is  the 
leading  theme  of  the  picture,  and  all  other  elements  have  been 
subdued  to  it  (not  necessarily  neglected 

"The  modern  painter  is  fond  of  specializing,  not  only  in  sub- 
ject, but  technically,  because  he  lacks  the  overflowing  energy  and 
strength  to  conquer  all  the  elements  of  his  profession  in  one  effort. 
Tins  age,  at  least  in  the  upper  intellectual  strata,  has  become  very 
skeptical.  We  are  not  concerned  so  much  about  divinities  and  our 
future  state  as  about  ourselves  in  the  present.  Religion  no  longer 
furnishes  the  emotional  staff  on  which  we  may  lean  on  our  pil- 
grimage  through  life,  and  yet  we  need  some  spiritual  support,  some 
science  for  the  soul,  and  so  we  look  about  for  something  that  may 
mystify  us  and  lift  us  above  the  prose  of  our  everyday  existem 
And  this  search  is  mirrored  in  the  endeavor  of  these  men  who 
would  like  to  paint  enigmatic  figures  like  Mona  Lisa  and  the 
woman  of  the  Liechtenstein  Gallery." 

Portrait  photography  misses  the  psychological  note,  we  are  told. 
"An  enchanted  twilight  atmosphere  may  dissolve  pale  faces  and 

hands  in  the  mild  gleam  of  a  delicate  chiaroscuro,  but  it  can  not 
reveal  the  subtleties  of  an  individual  character.  This  c.u\ 
emanate  only  from  the  portrayed  person  himself."  And  here  is 
the  difficulty  : 

"The  painter  is  absolute  master  of  his  creation.  The  model  is 
subservient  to  every  whim  of  his  fancy  :  she  is  like  wax  under  the 
modeler's  hand,  constantly  changing  as  the  artist  gradually  dis- 
covers and  frees  from  all  vulgar  elements  the  beauty  of  his  original 
inspiration.  Portrait  photography  for  this  particular  phase  of  ex- 
pression needs  a  dual  impetus,  from  the  portrayed  person  almost 
as  much  as  the  portrayer.  Losing  has  not  yet  become  an  art,  and 
the  photographer  has  only  his  hypnotic  suggestion  to  force  the 
countenance  of  the  sitter  into  its  most  favorable  expression. 
There  are.  no  doubt,  some  strong  magnetic  personalities  who  can 
exercise  such  powers  and  who  also  own  the  touch  of  sympathetic 
understanding  that  is,  after  all,  the  principal  thing  in  portraiture, 
as  without  it  a  picture,  no  matter  how  artistic,  must  be  dull  and 
uninteresting.  Compare  the  two  Tolstoy  portraits.  The  one  by 
Scherer  represents  ordinary  studio  photography,  while  the  line  en- 


COUNT   LEO    TOLSTOY. 

From  a  photo  by  Scherer.  From  a  line  engraving 

It  is  easy  to  see  which  method  "  conveys  a  superior  psychological  note." 


graving  conveys  a  superior  psychological  note.  It  is,  however,  not 
merely  a  question  oi  the  representation  of  instantaneous  expression. 
A  sudden  smile  illuminating  the  face,  a  keen  glance,  a  bold  gesture, 
may  be  seized  in  their  flight.  No  artist  can  compete  with  the 
camera  in  express- 
ing the  continuous, 
almost  indiscernible 
changes  in  a  human 
lace,     the     delicate 

nuances  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  momentary 
mood  01  any  sen- 
timent, expression, 
gesture,  attitude,  fu- 
gitive as  they  are 
characteristic.  In 
this  domain  photog- 
raphy may  achieve 
its  greatest  tri- 
umphs. It  is  the  flit- 
ting expression  that 
most  reveals  the 
fulness  of  life  in  each 
particular  case,  that 

would  bring  us  some- 
what nearer  to  the 
ideal  of  character-de- 
lineation, of  trans- 
lating the  deepest 
riddles  of  the  spirit 
into  significant  and 
beautiful  forms.  .  .  . 
"Photography  at 
the  present  is  too 
much  occupied  with 
technical  problems 
and  overlooks  its 
splendid.  subtler, 
and  more  human  pos- 
sibilities. Close  ob- 
servation of  appear- 
ances as  correlated 
to  character  should 
become  an  indis- 
pensable factor  under  the  skylight.  It  would  pour  new  life  into 
a  profession  which  has  marched  for  years  in  endless  avenues 
of  sameness.  Only  then  may  we  hope  to  become  acquainted 
pictorially  with  the  facility  of  facial  action,  and  all  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  convey  psychologically.  The  clear,  sure  eye  will  discern 
which  expressions  are  most  natural  and  typical  to  the  sitter.  It 
is  the  haphazard  element,  the  guesswork,  which  plays  mis- 
chief in  the  portraiture  of  to-day.  It  is  claimed  that  the  in- 
stantaneous exposure  frequently  distorts  the 
features  and  that,  at  its  best,  it  only  offers  one- 
aspect  of  the  sitter,  while  the  longer  exposures 
are  more  reliable,  as  they  give  a  concrete  result, 
a  composite  of  slight  changes  in  the  facial 
expression.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  gives  us  a  more 
dignified  finished  expression.  We  are  apt  to  ac- 
cept it  as  it  is.  It  speaks  to  us  in  a  more  decisive 
way,  and  as  we  look  at  it  we  discover  nothing 
new,  but  learn  to  appreciate  more  and  more  what 
we  have  seen  from  the  start.  The  instantaneous 
presentation  makes  probably  a  more  vivid  impres- 
sion ;  we  see  a  character  before  us  that  interests 
us,  but  as  we  study  it  we  begin  to  criticize,  as  we 
would  like  to  know  more  about  the  personality 
that  has  aroused  our  curiosity. 

"A  painted  portrait  if  coming  from  a  master's 
hand,  as,  for  instance,  the  Degas,  Raffaelli,  or 
Carriere,  generally  combines  the  two  qualities; 
it  gives  us  the  archetype  of  a  likeness  and  at  the 
same  time  animates  it  with  the  flash  of  instanta- 
neous expression.  It  is  this  rare  combination 
which  produces  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  the 
psychological  note,  but  which  has  been  the  guid- 
ing principle  and  sustaining  force  ever  since  por- 
traiture has  been  in  practise." 


YOUNG    WOMAN    IN    BLACK. 

By  Robert  Henri. 

A  picture  representing  the  modern  "  psycho- 
logical style  of  painting." 
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DIMMING  STARS 

^^  R.  WINTER  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the  coming  theatri- 
-*■  cal  season  and  turns  a  regretful  look  over  the  past.  The 
present,  he  thinks,  makes  in  some  ways  but  a  poor  showing  of 
itself,  compared  with  what  has  gone.  This  is  especially  true  of 
acting.  Yet  the  present,  he  affirms,  "views  itself  with  so  much 
complacency,  and,  indeed,  entertains  for  itself  such  a  profound 
admiration,  that  any  person  who  ventures  to  commend  the  past 
commonly  causes  irritation  and  incurs  obloquy."  Mr.  Winter  does 
not  intend  that  this  complacency  shall  settle  into  a  habit  without 
a  jar  from  him  at  least.  He  is  rich  in  experience  and  can  call  the 
roll  of  actors  and  actresses  with  personal  recollections  for  the  past 
fifty  years  and  more.  He  anticipates  the  objection  that  a  fair 
comparison  of  the  present  with  the  past  is  impracticable — the  past 
being  a  broad  expanse  and  the  present  a  narrow  plane.  It  is  per- 
fectly feasible,  he  maintains,  if  one  takes  the  group  of  representa- 
tive actors  of  to-day  and  compares  them  with  any  specific  period 
of  the  past.  Mr.  Winter's  periods  are  1855-61  ;  1S61-71  ;  1S71-S1  ; 
1881-91,  and  1891-1901.  The  last  is  approximately  our  period  and 
while  a  number  of  favorites  will  doubtless  not  be  found  among 
the  people  who  shine  in  Mr.  Winter's  list,  yet  he  is  the  present 
spokesman,  saying : 

"  The  prominent  actors  of  to-day,  who,  on  the  American  stage, 
represent  the  best  of  contemporary  ability  and  achievement,  are  : 
Robert  B.  Mantell,  Blanche  Bates,  Kyrle  Bellew,  E.  H.  Sothern, 
Julia  Marlowe,  William  Faversham,  Creston  Clarke,  J.  E.  Dodson, 
John  Drew,  William  Gillette,  John  Mason,  James  O'Neill,  Viola 
Allen,  Theodore  Roberts,  David  Warfield,  W.  H.  Crane,  N.  C. 
Goodwin,  George  Arliss,  Wilton  Lackaye,  Henry  Miller,  Guy 
Standing,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Louis  Mann,  Robert  Hilliard,  Russ  Whytal, 
Charles  Cartwright,  H.  B.  Warner,  Otis  Skinner,  E.  M.  Holland, 
Rose  Coghlan,  Mary  Mannering,  Mrs.  Carter,  Jessie  Millward, 
Frances  Stan ,  Eleanor  Robson,  Charles  Walker,  Mabel  Taliaferro, 
Blanche  Walsh,  Henrietta  Crosman,  Olga  Nethersole,  Margaret 
Anglin,  Maxine  Elliot,  Ethel  Barrymore,  and  Maria  Doro. 

"  Among  all  those  players  there  are  only  four — two  men  and  two 
women — who  have  shown  themselves  to  possess  authentic  tragic 
power,  in  any  degree  !  The  best  actors  here  named  are,  without 
exception,  survivors  of  an  earlier  school,  and  are  those  who — often 
against  great  opposition— -are  striving  to  make  the  stage  truly  rep- 
resentative of  acting — and  not  a  shop  for  speculators  to  bustle  in 
or  a  rostrum  for  the  display  of  the  petty  personal  vanity  of  bump- 
tious janitors,  who  mistake  themselves  for  theatrical  managers." 

It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  and  iikely  Mr.  Winter's  purpose  if  we 
quote  from  his  exhaustive  article  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (Au- 
gust 8)  only  one  of  his  "past"  periods  and  select  that  one  most 
familiar  to  the  largest  number  of  readers.  It  will  of  course  be  the 
decade  immediately  preceding,  and  the  muster-roll  of  that  time 
can  not  fail  to  emphasize  our  poverty.     Mr.  Winter  writes  : 

"  Perhaps  no  other  period  in  the  history  of  our  stage  has  equaled 
this  one,  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  excellence  in  acting  then 
visible.  During  it  were  seen,  many  of  them  in  the  prime  of  their 
careers,  Edwin  Booth,  Henry  Irving,  Helena  Modjeska,  F.  F. 
Mackay,  Mary  Anderson,  Dion  Boucicault,  George  Clarke,  Lester 
Wallack,  Genevieve  Ward,  Osmond  Tearle,  Joseph  Wheelock,  Sr., 
Wilson  Barrett,  Rose  Coghlan,  Robson  and  Crane,  Fanny  Daven- 
port, Henry  Edwards,  Lawrence  Barrett,  J.  H.  Barnes,  John  Gil- 
bert, William  Warren,  N.  C.  Goodwin,  Edward  J.  Henley,  W.  J. 
LeMoyne,  Adelaide  Ristori,  E.  A.  Sothern,  J.  H.  Stoddart,  Ada 
Rehan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whiffen,  Louis  James,  Ellen  Terry,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  W.  J.  Florence,  Charles  W.  Couldock,  Charles  Pitt, 
Clara  Morris,  Frank  Chanfrau,  Ernest  Rossi,  Charles  Coghlan, 
(George  Edgar,  J.  E.  Murdoch,  Charles  Wyndham,  Charles  Le- 
clerq,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kendall,  Constant  Coquelin,  Jane 
Hading,  William  Warren,  Joseph  Jefferson,  Ludwig  Barney,  Pos- 
sart,  Frederick  Warde,  F.  C.  Bangs,  Tommaso  Salvini,  Richard 
Mansfield,  Lewis  Morrison,  Effie  Ellsler,  Marie  Wainwright, 
Charles  Barron,  Charles  B.  Handford,  Ian  Robertson,  Viola  Allen, 
Otis  Skinner,  John  Drew,  J.  H.  Gilmour,  Robert  B.  Mantell,  E. 
H.  Sothern,  Eben  Plympton,  Kyrle  Bellew,  and  Joseph  Haworth. 

"It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  a  number  01  cases,  tin-  >1inie  actor 


appears  in  two  and  sometimes  even  three  different  periods.  A 
career,  on  the  stage  or  elsewhere,  commonly  embraces  about  thirty 
years,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the  best  contemporary 
actors  were  the  rank  and  file  of  their  profession  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  in  many  instances  were  in  the  vigor  of  youth  and 
enthusiasm— acting  in  great  plays  and  under  great  leaders  and  exem- 
plars ;  and  they  were,  at  least,  as  good  actors  then  as  theyare  now." 

While  much  survived  that  was  extraordinarily  fine,  it  was  in  this 
period,  Mr.  Winter  says,  "that  the  old  order  gave  way,  rapidly,  to 
change  which  had  been  for  some  time  faintly  foreshadowed,  and 
new  and  inferior  standards  were  gradually  accepted."  The  intelli- 
gent observer  who  can  study  and  consider  the  periods  here  indicated, 
"and  can  then  declare  that  the  present  equals,  or  as  we  are  some- 
times told,  surpasses,  earlier  periods,  in  the  matter  of  acting,  will 
display  a  judgment  at  least  eccentric."  Mr.  Winter  quotes  "one 
of  the  best  of  contemporary  managers  "  as  recently  saying  that 
"  scarcely  any  one  is  doing  anything  of  any  importance  :  they  put  up 
nobodies  in  'star  parts,'  advertise  them  all  over  the  place,  and  the 
public  rushes  in  to  see  them."     Mr.  Winter  goes  on  : 

"The  contrasts  thus  afforded  testify,  eloquently,  to  the  condition 
of  the  contemporary  theater  as  compared  to  that  of  the  theater  in 
the  past.  The  lamp  of  experience  that  was  mentioned  by  a  cer- 
tain famous  Virginian  is  still  burning,  and  we  can  all  be  guided 
by  it.  The  need  of  the  hour  is  clean,  honest,  intelligent  theatrical 
management,  as  opposed  to  self-proclaimed  speculation — indepen- 
dent and  therefore  competitive  theaters,  devoted  to  good  plays,  of 
all  kinds,  well  acted.  Advocacy  of  such  administration  and  such 
institutions  has  been  earnest  and  continuous  in  this  place,  and  it 
has  frequently  been  met  with  prattle  about  'devotion  to  the  past,' 
' personal  prejudice,'  and  'reactionary  influence. '  For  what  reason  ? 
The  past,  being  examined,  proves  to  be  worthy  of  all  the  devotion 
ever  exprest  toward  it.  Wherein  is  it  a  prejudice,  to  advocate  ex- 
cellence and  to  deprecate  evil  ?  Since  it  is  true  that  better  acting 
was  once  visible  than,  as  a  rule,  is  visible  now,  and  in  certain  par- 
ticular divisions — notably,  tragedy  and  romantic  comedy — better 
than  is  ever  visible  now,  and  that  groups  of  actors  have,  from  time 
to  time,  existed  with  which  the  actors  of  to-day,  as  a  class,  are  not 
comparable,  why  should  not  a  public  observer  say  so  ?  Wherein 
consists  the  'reactionary  influence'1  of  a  statement  of  the  truth? 
The  condition  of  the  English-speaking  stage  has,  at  times,  been 
deplorably  bad,  but  that  stage  has,  nevertheless,  risen  to  noble 
heights  of  dignity  and  virtuous  power  ;  and,  undoubtedly,  the  thing 
that  has  been  is  the  thing  that  again  will  be — in  time.  No  sane 
observer  would  think  of  proclaiming  the  hopeless  decadence  of  the 
theater;  but  such  an  observer  can  not  fail  to  see — admitting,  and 
admiring,  all  the  fine  deeds  that  have  been  done — that  within  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  the  tendency  of  the  theater  has  been  down- 
ward ;  that,  by  a  variety  of  means,  some  of  which  have  been  fre- 
quently designated  by  the  actors  themselves,  it  has  been  largely 
despoiled  of  its  romance  and  beauty  ;  that  it  has  been  made  coarse 
and  common  ;  that  it  has  been  turned  almost  exclusively  into  a 
shop:  that  the  dictators  of  it  proclaim  themselves  as  'shopkeepers,' 
glory  in  the  designation,  and  rejoice  that  the  methods  of  exploiting 
beef,  pork,  and  candles  are  applied  to  the  conduct  of  the  theater." 

Mr.  Winter's  sense  of  the  high  function  and  worth  of  the  theater, 
which  he  would  safeguard  from  every  evil,  is  exprest  in  these  clo- 
sing words  : 

"  In  the  sense  in  which  the  literature  of  a  nation  is  national 
property  the  theater  of  a  nation  is  also  national  property  ;  and  it 
well  becomes  every  conscientious  and  honorable  publicist  to  use 
his  pen,  freely  and  potentially,  to  protect  its  honor,  to  preserve  its 
purity,  and  to  advance  its  welfare  and  its  righteous  influence. 
That  duty  involves  incessant  toil  and  the  incurrence  of  enmity  and 
abuse.  Yet  the  vocation  has  its  recompense ;  for,  as  years  speed 
away  and  life  grows  bleak  and  lonely,  it  is  the  rightly  governed 
stage  that  gives  relief  from  tedious  conventionality  and  dreary 
routine  ;  it  is  the  stage,  with  its  sunshine  of  humor  and  its  magic 
art  to  open  the  boundless  realm  of  imagination,  that  lures  us  from 
care  and  sorrow,  from  defeated  ambitions,  waning  fortunes,  and 
the  broken  idols  and  darkened  hopes  of  vanished  youth.  Happy 
are  the  dreams  it  has  inspired  and  fostered.  Noble  are  the  ideals 
it  has  imparted  and  nourished.  Gentle,  tender,  and  ever  sacred 
are  the  friendships  with  which  it  has  blest  and  beautified  life. 
Let  us  sternly  condemn  every  abuse  of  it.  Let  us  spare  no  effort 
to  make  it  great  and  keep  it  pure." 
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Ballbearings  of 
such  size  material 
and  hardness  that 
no  indication  of 
wear  is  apparent 
after  tests  of 
loooo.ooo  heavy 
strokes  at  high 
speed.  These 
perfect  bearings 
preserve  alignment 
and  contribute  to 
the  light  touch/the, 
auiet,  quick  and 
positive  action 
of  the  new 


Mod' 
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Descriptions  of  all  features 
sent  free  on   request. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.lnc 
Syracuse.  NewYorK,  U.S.A. 


The  Shoe 
for  Comfort 

The  Cushion  Sole  is 
a  non-conductor  of 
heat,  making  it  an 
Ideal  Summer  Shoe. 


WORTH  CUSHION  SOLE  SHOES 

Men's,  $4. 00  to  $6. 00    Women's,  $2. 00  to  $5. 00 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  C 

406  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mnss.  1225  Broadway.  New 
York.  If.  V.  Hudson  and  Manhattan  TV.minal.  New  York. 
5r0  Kulton  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  15  bouth  13th  Street.  I'hila..l"a. 


MUHOaKCE 
OF  WARM 

FRESH  AIR 
TO  EVCRY 

ROoM 


* 
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Things 

No  Other 

Furnace 

Has  or  Does 


AUTOMATIC 

0R4FT  CONTROL 

TOU  I  END  THE 

FURNACE  ONCE  IN 

24  HOURS 


NO 
DUST— NO 
6AS  IN  THE  AIR 
SUPPLY 


V 


*HIS  furnace  has  a 
fire-box    of   steel, 
welded  into  one 
piece  by  a  special 
process — absolutely  gas-tight  and  dust- 
tight.     No  leakage  into  the  air  supply. 

There  are  no  joints  or  rivets — no 
cement  to  crack  and  crumble  away  and 
admit  fire  poisons. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  of  this 
welded  steel  fire-box  works  a  simple 
regulator  arm  which  automatically  con- 
trols the  draft. 

It  opens  and  closes  the  draft  door. 

This  works  positively— it  keeps  your 
fire  all  day  and  all  night  at  an  even  heat, 
maintaining  any  desired  temperature  up 
to  seventy  degrees.  Thus  the  Farquhar 
Sanitary  Furnace  never  can  indulge  in 
heat  excesses.    This  provides : 

Safety — Your  house  can't  catch  fire. 

Economy— You  save  40^,  in  fuel. 

Convenience— You  have  to  tend  your  fire 
but  once  in  24  hours. 

Air  is  heated  only  by  contact  with  a 
radiating  surface.  The  peculiar  shape  of 
the  Farquhar  welded  steel  fire-box  and 
radiators  provides  an  unusually  large 
heating  surface  and  insures  an  immense 
volume  of  warm  air.  You  get  no  hot 
air,  nor  scorched  air. 


The  peculiar  Farquhar  Ventilating 
System  drains  off  the  cold,  already  used 
air  from  every  room  in  the  house,  and 
replaces  it  with  fresh,  balmy,  warm  air, 
making  a  complete  change  every  ten 
minutes.    This  is  perfect  ventilation. 

The  smoke  and  fire  gases  do  not 
leave  this  furnace  from  the  top,  as  in 
most  furnaces  and  boilers,  but  through 
the  smoke-outlet  at  the  lowest  point  in 
the  furnace. 

This  insures,  first,  a  slow  fire,  and, 
second,  perfect  combustion.  The  fuel  is 
reduced  to  powdered  ash— no  cinders  or 
clinkers  are  left. 

No  heat  is  wasted  up  the  chimney. 

The  Farquhar  requires  one  ton  of 
coal  per  room,  per  season.  This  is  a  tre- 
mendous saving  over  the  average  heating 
system.  It  is  one  reason  why  Farquhar- 
heated  houses  rent  for  ten  per  cent,  more 
than  others. 


or 


You 
coal. 


can    burn   gas,  wood,  coke 


We  repeat— you  need  fire  the  Farqu- 
har Sanitary  Furnace  but  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  This  relieves  your  wife  of  a 
lot  of  worry  during  the  day,  and  provides 
a  warm  house  all  the  time. 

A  significant  fact  is  thatf if ty  per  cent. 
of  our  business  is  replacing  other  systems 
—steam,  hot  water  and  ordinary  hot  air. 
The  subject  of  proper  heat  and  ventila- 
tion is  so  important  that  every  home 
owner  or  builder  should  look  into  the 


** 


farQuar 

SANITARY  FURNACE 

Write  for  booklet  "Sanitation  in  House  Heating. "   If  you  have 
your  house  plans,  send  them  to  us.     We  will  advise  you  free. 

THE  FARQUHAR  FURNACE  COMPANY,  Mfrs.,  1111  Main  Street,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cleveland.  Detroit.  Cinciiiati.  Columbus,  indumapolis,  Louisville,  Nashville.  Cnattaroogi. 


2)&nHlav£ 

an  entirely  new  and  original  preparation  for  Cleansing  and  Purifying 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH 

This  remarkable  discovery  removes  all  particles  of  Lime  and 
Tartar  from  the  teeth  and  crevices  in  the  Hard  Rubber  that  the 
ordinary   brush   will  not    remove.       Its   use    makes    the    plate 

CLEAN  and  SWEET 

removing  entirely  all  the  objectionable  features 
connected  with  the  use  of  artificial  teeth. 

IMPITRITIFS    are  removed  by  the  us-  of  Denfi'/aiie, 
1  IT  IT  U  l\l  1  iLaJ    wnich  ls  thoroughly  efficient,  yet  harmless. 

Enough  for  three  months'  use  sent  prepaid  for  25c. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed.     Circular  on  application. 

BLUNDELL  &  SEUME,  2231  Broadway,  New  York 


SAVE  HALF  THE  RETAIL  PRICE 

Highest  quality  Made  in  Sections 

GRAND    RAPIDS    FURNITURE 
So  perfect  a  woman  can  set  up  and  finish 


Send   today   for    catalogue    No.    4.       Large    Easy 
Rockers,  Chairs,  Settees,  Couches,  Tables,  Etc. 
GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 

24  Fulton  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  made  with  concrete  not  only  beautify 
but  increase  the  usefulness  and  permanent  value  of  your  place. 
Concrete  in  its  plastic  form  can  be  molded  in  any  shape  desired, 
after  which  it  hardens  into  stone. 

Many  small  improvements  you,  yourself,  can  build,  all  others 
can  be  made  with  the  help  of  a  builder  familiar  with  concrete. 
The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  concrete  made  with 

▲  ■         |  ▲  gT**  PORTLAND 

ATLAS    CEMENT 


is  always  successful,  because  Atlas  is 
pure,  is  uniform,  is  thoroughly  tested, 
and  is  made  from  the  real  cement  ma- 
terials. It  will  give  satisfaction  whether 
the  use  is  a  large  one  or  a  small  one. 
A  few  bags  of  Atlas  Portland  Cement 
will  do  wonders  for  your  country  home. 


Write  for 

"Concrete  Construction  About  the  Home 
and  on  the  Farm  "  ( free ). 

"Concrete  Country  Residences"  (25 
cents). 

"Concrete  Cottages"  (free). 

"Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Con- 
struction" (10  cents). 


If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  "Atlas"  write  to 

LARGEST  OUTPUT  OF  ANY  CEMENT  COMPANY        ^^**.     TUP  ATI  AS  PORTI  ANn  f  FMFNT  CO 

IN  THE  WORLD.    OVER  40.000  /^MX1  ^  PORTLAND  CtlYlL HI  tU., 

BARRELS  PER  DAY.  /^tftmTrftfc^         DePl-  64>  30  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


It 

Farr's  Irises  for 
August  Planting 

An  Iris  garden  is  in  itself  a  floral  world  in  which  the 
enthusiast  may  have  full  scope  for  his  wildest  fancy. 
There  are  Irises  for  every  imaginable  situation,  and  in 
some  form  or  other  they  may  Le  had  in  bloom  nearly 
every  month  in  the  year. 

My  Surpassing  Collection  of  Irises 

Is  at  your  service  for  August  planting  There's  not 
another  such  collection  in  all  America.  My  catalogue 
describes  hundreds  of  varieties  that  can  be  obtained 
nowhere  else  in  the  country.  Send  for  it  at  once  if 
you  are  interested. 

Peonies  The  most  complete  collection  ever 
catalogued. 

Oriental  Poppies  Unrivaled  for  dazzling, 
barbaric  splendor ;  absolutely  hardy.  They  must  be 
planted  in  August  for  best  results.  I  have  all  the 
choicest  kinds. 

BERTRAND    H.    FARR 
809A  Perm  Street  Reading.  Pa. 

WYOMISSINCl  NURSERIES 


pfiu-factic 


There   is    but 
one    '■  Pro-phy- 
lac-tic"     Tooth 
Brush,  but  it  is  made 
with  three  kinds  of  han- 
dles.   All  styles  have  gradu- 
ated and  serrated   bristle   tufts 
to  clean  between  the  teeth.  Curved 
handle,  tapered  head,  hole  in  handle 
and  hook  to  hang  it   by;    identification 
symbols  on  handles. 

PROPHY-LAC-TIC  REGULAR 

With  rigid  handle.    Three  sizes  and  three  bristle 
textures.   Adult's  35  cts;  youth's  and  child's  25  cts. 
PRO-PHY>LAC=TIC  SPECIAL 

Handle  bends  as  the  brush  is  used.  Three  sizes 
and  three  bristle  textures.  Adults  35  cts;  youth's 
and  child's  25  cts. 

PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC  DE  LUXE 

Delicately  colored  transparent  flexible  handles- 
emerald,  topaz  or  ruby.  Your  brush  identified  by 
color.     Adult's  size  only.     Price  40  cts. 

BE  SURE  TO  ASK  for  the  Pro-phy-lac-tic  and 
get  it  in  its  yellow  box.  Any  brush  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price  it  your  dealer  will  not  supply. 
Write  for  free  book,  "Tooth    Truths." 

FLORENCE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
14  Pine  Street  Florence,  Mass  ,  U.S.A. 


.    CURRENT  POETRY 

When  Old  Age  Comes 

By  Burges  Johnson' 

If  God  grant  me  old  age 

I  would  see  some  things  finished;    some  outworn; 

Some  stone  prepared  for  builders  yet  unborn. 
Nor  would  I  be  the  sated,  weary  sage 

Who  sees  no  strange  new  wonder  in  each  morn. 
And  with  me  there  on  what  men  call  the  shelf 

Crowd  memories  from  which  I  cull  the  best, — 

And  live  old  strifes,  old  kisses,  some  old  jest; 
For  if  I  be  no  burden  to  myself 

I  shall  be  less  a  burden  to  the  rest. 

If  God  grant  you  old  age, 

I'll  love  the  record  writ  in  whitened  hair, 

I'll  read  each  wrinkle  wrought  by  patient  care, 

As  oft  as  one  would  scan  a  treasured  page, 

Knowing  by  heart  each  sentence  graven  there. 

I'd  have  you  know  life's  evil  and  life's  good, 
And  gaze  out  calmly,  sweetly  on  it  all — 
Serene  with  hope,  whatever  may  befall; 

As  tho  a  love-strong  spirit  ever  stood 
With  arm  about  you,  waiting  any  call. 

If  God  grant  us  old  age, 

I'd  have  us  very  lenient  toward  our  kind, 
Letting  our  waning  senses  first  grow  blind 

Toward  sins  that  youthful  zealots  can  engage, 
While  we  hug  closer  all  the  good  we  find. 

I'd  have  us  worldly  foolish,  heaven  wise. 

Each  lending  each  frail  succor  to  withstand, 
Ungrudging,  ev'ry  mortal  day's  demand; 

While  fear-fed  lovers  gaze  in  our  old  eyes, 

And  go  forth  bold  and  glad  and  hand  in  hand. 

— Harper's  Magazine  (August). 


Brief  Life 

By  Sophie  Jewett 

He    came    with    the    wind  of  dawn,  when    rose-red 
clouds  were  flying; 
In  the  glory  of  his  coming  the  old  moon  drifted  dim. 
He  went  when   the  evening  star  outwatched   day's 
quiet  dying; 
Its  path  upon  the  sea  made  a  white,  straight  road 
for  him. 

Did  he  dream  a  wistful  dream  in  some  radiant  place 
supernal  ? 
Did  he  hear  the  human  call,  follow  and  lose  his  way? 
Has  the  touch  of  earth  on  the  child  made  strange  to 
him  things  eternal? 
Is  he  heir  to  sorrow  and  love,  being  mortal  for  one 
swift  day  ? 

— Scribner's  Magazine  t August1). 


Villon 


He  Still  C omplaineth  of  His  Piteous  Plight 
By  Edwin  Ma.rk.ham 

Here  am  I  in  a  piteous  plight. 

Driven  and  dour  in  a  hell,  pardee; 

For  I  slipt  and  fell  in  the  mortal  fight: 
I  was  one.  but  the  Fates  were  three! 

I  lived  the  life  of  the  kites  and  crows 
Up  in  the  boughs  of  a  tossing  tree; 

And  went  to  the  wind  as  a  dead  leaf  goes: 
I  was  one,  but  the  Fates  were  three! 

Here  are  Lais  and  Lesbia,  too, 

Ladies  that  once  were  the  world  to  me. 

Now  they  are  less  than  the  foam  that  flew: 
A  man  is  one,  but  the  Fates  are  three! 

— Collier's  Weekly  (July  31). 


When  Sleep  Fails  Take 
HORSFORO'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  just  befon 
retiring  brings  refreshing  sleep.     Quiets  the  nerves. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 


PERILOUS    rvsk   OF    \    BOYAJ 
«  LIMBER 


MOI'N'I  VIS 


Thk  receat  feat  of  the  Duke  of  thi  \ :■■  i,  in 
climbing  to  .1  record  point  the  dangerous  slope  oi 
Mount  Godwin  Austen,  next  in  height  to  Everest 
amons  tin-  Himalayas,  moves  the  New  York  Sun  to 
recall  th<  »1   the   British  army  officer  whose 

name  the  peak  bears  \\a-~  himself  a  daring  explorer 
and  mountain  climber.  In  fact,  he  - 
pioneers  in  glacier-climbing,  helped  to  survey  much 
of  Kashmir  and  Baltistan,  and  spent  in  all  seven- 
teen years  in  exploring  and  mapping  out  the  lofty 
altitudes  of  the  Himalayas  and  the  tablelands  of 
Tibet      <>t  the  difficult]!  surmounted  in  this 

field  Til,-  Sun  goes  on  to  sav 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi 
failed  in  his  assault  upon  Godwin  Austen;    he  stopt 

at  ju.Ooo  feet  and  had  <."";  to  go.  the  mountain's 
height  being  18.165  feet.  But  his  difficulties,  both 
in  the  nature  of  the  country  and  the  character  of  the 
natives  whom  it  is  necessary  to  hire  for  such  an 
expedition,  must  have  been  tremendous.  The 
Workmans.  in  their  "Ice  Bound  Heights  of  the 
Mustagh."  tell  us  that  " rock  gymnastics  on  the  great 
castellated  granite  massifs  and  cathedral  spires  rising 
along  the  course  of  the  Biafo,  Chogo  Lungma,  Hoh 
Lumba  and  other  glaciers  1  in  northern  India)  to  a 
height  of  20.000  to  23.000  feet,  present  quite  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  task  from  those  offered  by  the  Su  iss 
mountains."  In  the  H  malayas  the  rock  f.i 
often  2.000  feet  in  height,  and  so  rarefied  is  the  air  at 
its  base  that  long  before  the  climber  can  reach  the 
summit  his  lungs  ret  vise  their  office.  "  In  difficult 
situations,"  we  are  told,  "the  breath  could  not  be 
held  long  enough  to  make  the  exertion  required  to 
overcome  an  obstruction."  Moreover,  the  rocks  in 
the  higher  Himalayas  are  often  in  a  dangerously 
rotten  state  from  the  action  of  the  meridian  sun  and 
intense  cold. 

The  explorer  must  confine  himself  to  climbing  to 
save  his  energies;    he  can  do  no  camp  work  or  lend  a 


BAD  DREAMS 
Caused  by  Coffee. 


"I  have  been  a  coffee  drinker,  more  or 
le6S,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  until  a 
few  months  ago  I  became  more  and  more 
nervous  and  irritable,  and  finally  I  could 
not  sleep  at  night  for  I  was  horribly  dis- 
turbed by  dreams  of  all  sorts  and  a  species 
of  distressing  nightmare. 

"Finally,  after  hearing  the  experience  of 
numbers  of  friends  who  had  quit  coffee  and 
were  drinking  Postum,  and  learning  of  the 
great  benefits  they  had  derived.  I  concluded 
coffee  must  be  the  cause  of  my  trouble,  so  I 
got  some  Postum  and  had  it  made  strictly 
according  to  directions. 

"  I  was  astonished  at  the  flavour  and  taste. 
It  entirely  took  the  place  of  coffee,  and  to 
my  very  great  satisfaction,  I  began  to  sleep 
peacefully  and  sweetly.  My  nerves  im- 
proved, and  I  wish  I  could  wean  every 
man,  woman  and  child  from  the  unwhole- 
some drug — ordinary  coffee. 

"People  really  do  not  appreciate  or 
realize  what  a  powerful  drug  it  is  and  what 
terrible  effect  it  has  on  the  human  system. 
If  they  did,  hardly  a  pound  of  it  would  be 
sold.  I  would  never  think  of  going  back 
to  coffee  again.  I  would  almost  as  soon 
think  of  putting  my  hand  in  a  fire  after  I 
had  once  been  burned 

"  A  young  lady  friend  of  ours  had  stomach 
trouble  for  a  long  time,  and  could  not  get 
well  as  long  as  she  used  coffee.  She  finally 
quit  coffee,  and  began  the  use  of  Postum  and 
is  now  perfectlv  well.     Yours  for  health." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor 

THE  man  with  the  wiry  beard  and  ten- 
der skin  appreciates  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor  more  than  any  one  when  he  finds 
how  easily  he  can  shave  with  it. 

It  takes  from  three  to  five  minutes  for  a  clean  satis- 
fying shave.     No  stropping — no  honing. 

It  is  the  one  safe  razor  and  the  only  razor  that  can 
be  adjusted  for  a  light  or  close  shave. 

The  time  to  buy  a  Gillette  is  now. 

It  pays  for  itself  in  three  months  and  it  lasts  a  lifetime. 

The  Gillette,  illustrated  herewith,  is  so  compact 
that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or  slipped  in  the 
side  of  a  traveling  bag.  It  comes  in  gold,  silver  or  gun 
metal  —  with  handle  and  blade  box  to  match.  The 
blades  are  fine. 

Prices,  $5.00  to  $7.50.     For  sale  everywhere. 

You  should  know  Gillette  Shaving  Brush  —  bristles 
gripped  in  hard  rubber:  and  Gillette  Shaving  Stick— a 
soap  worthy  of  the  Gillette  Safety  Razor. 


New  York,  Times  Blilg. 
Chicago 

Stnc-k  Exchange  Bldg. 
London  Office 
1"  Holborn  Viaduct 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

540  Kimball  Building,  Boston 


Canadian  Office 

63  St.   Alexander  Street. 
Montreal 


Factories  :    Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 
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FREE 

Cigar 
Trial 

Our  price  is 

4J<c. 


WE'RE  the  largest  mail  order  cigar  dealers  in  the  world 
We  sell  cigars  to  the  consumer,  eliminating 
jobbers,  salesmen  and  retailers.     The  profit 
that  they  would  make  is  yours.    Our 
"Panola/'  a  regular  10c.  long  filler 
Havana  cigar  t  Panatella 
shape,  Vi.   in.  long) 
proves  these 
facts. 


Quit  pa>- 
i  n  g     the 
trust    double 
prices.     Send    today 
for  trial   shipment    of 
'  P  a  n  o  1  .1  s    ' '       Use    business 
stationery.     State   whether    you     like 
t  lie  cigars  mild,  medium  orstrong. 


Let    us    send 
you    fifty   (50) 
"Panolas"  prepai  I  on 
free  trial  to  convince    you. 
Our  price  is  $2.25  if  you  like  them. 
Otherwise,  return   them  express  eot- 
4?ct  ami  the  trial  will  cost  you  nothing. 


Est  1875 


101  E  Lenox  Avenne,  New  York  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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We  Seek  the  Advertisers 
Who  Want  Light 


We  seek  mail  order  advertisers 
who  are  anxious  for  a  way  to  re- 
duce their  selling  costs. 


ieeic    general    advertisers 
who  want  to  find  ways  to  get  more 
"or  their  monev. 


We    seek    general 


wiiu  vvctiiu  in  iiiiu  ways  i 

results  for  their  money. 

We  seek  the  wise  men  —  the 
good  business  men — the  men  who 
want  actual  proofs. 

We  will  tell  these  men  how,  with 
absolute  certainty,  to  pick  out  the 
agent  who  can  outsell  the  rest. 


No  client  of  ours  binds  himself 
to  remain  with  us.  None  states 
how  much  he  will  spend. 

We  abide  by  results. 

If  any  agent  can  prove  the  power 
to  outsell  us,  our  client  is  free  to  go. 


We  appeal  for  good  business 
methods  in  advertising — such  as 
you  apply  outside. 

Employ  salesmen -in -print  on 
just  the  same  basis  as  you  employ 
salesmen-in-person. 

Accept  no  unproved  boasts. 
Sign  no  contracts.  Put  it  up  to 
the  men  to  make  good. 

That  is  the  only  way  to  place 
men  on  their  mettle — to  keep  them 
at  constant  white  heat. 

Cling  to  them  as  long  as  no  other 
men  can  outsell  them.  But  always 
leave  room  to  give  the  better  man 
a  show.       

Advertising  has  not  been  largely 
done  on  that  basis. 

The  advertising  agent  has  de- 
manded a  contract,  binding  the  ad- 
vertiser for  from  one  to  three  years. 

The  contract  was  blindly  made 
— made  before  the  agent  had 
started  to  show  results. 

Then,  if  the  agent  fell  down,  the 
advertiser  found  himself  tied  to  a 
failure.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
but  quit. 

We  have  abandoned  contracts. 


But  we  urge  the  demanding  of 
actual  proofs. 

Any  agent  who  can  outsell  an- 
other can  prove  it  beyond  any 
question. 

He  can  prove  it  without  asking 
you  for  any  commitment.  He  can 
prove  it,  if  you  wish,  while  most 
of  your  advertising  still  goes 
through  other  channels. 

We  shall  welcome  the  time 
when  advertisers  in  general 
awake  to  this  fact,  and  employ  it. 


There  is  a  way  to  prove  if  your 
advertising  can  bring  better  re- 
sults than  now. 

There  is  a  way  to  know  if  any 
agent  can  outsell  the  one  you 
employ. 

The  way  is  easy,  and  the  result 
sometimes  has  proved  to  be  worth 
a  fortune. 

If  you  are  interested,  simply 
write  us:  "Please  explain  the 
way." 

LORD  &  THOMAS 

Newspaper,    Magazine  and   Outdoor 
ADVERTISING 

Second  National  Bank  Building 

Fifth  Ave.  and  Twenty-eighth  St.,  New  York 

Trude  Bldg.,  67  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


Address  either  office.       They  are  equally  equipped. 


The  DETROIT  COIN  WRAPPER 


Automobile 

owners  protect  yourselves  from 
wind  and  weather  with  one  of 
my  Standard  Wind  Shields- 
made  in  six  styles  from  flj  1  C 
up.  Buy  direct  from  mak-  «P  *■  3 
er  and  save  over  2s.  Write  for 

FVpp  booklet.  aQd  full  iu- 
'*""  formation.   Address 

L.  SHORT,  Dept.  A 
1491  15th  Place,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


WHY  SUFFER  FROM  HAYFEVER? 

It  is  only  a  local  irritation. 

Caused  By  pollen  and  dust  in  the  air. 

Relieved    By    the    Nasalfilter.     It   is    made   of    Sterling    Silver, 

fitted  with  fine  mesh  cloth  changeable  at  will.  (===». 

Price    $2.00  Write  for  descriptive  booklet 

UNIVERSAL  SUPPLY  CO.  430  Globe  Bldg.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


hand  to  carry  his  instruments  and  supplies.  For  that 
purpose  he  must  draft  coolies  of  the  country  by 
arrangement  with  the  lambardars  or  headmen.  The 
reputation  of  the  coolies  is  very  indifferent.  They 
are  a  law  unto  themselves,  breaking  contracts  when 
tired  of  the  service  they  engage  in  and  leaving  their 
loads  at  the  side  of  a  trail.  Of  snow  craft  most  of 
them  have  no  knowledge,  and  they  succumb  helplessly 
to  mountain  sickness  as  a  rule.  With  expert  Euro- 
pean guides,  the  Swiss,  for  instance,  they  do  not  stand 
comparison  at  all.  A  small  army  of  them  must  be 
hired  for  an  expedition  such  as  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi  is  leading,  and  the  whole  force  will  probably 
desert  if  asked  to  make  camp  far  above  the  snow-line. 
The  Duke  probably  had  an  advantage  over  the 
private  individuals  who  were  his  rivals  in  the  Him- 
alayan field  if  the  Government  of  India  furnished 
him  with  bearers  and  directed  the  headmen  to 
smooth  the  way  for  him,  but  in  that  remote  country 
authority  does  not  go  far  with  a  people  who  regard  a 
white  man  aspiring  to  set  his  foot  upon  the  great 
snow  peaks  as  demented.  We  shall  probably  learn 
that  the  Duke's  transport  service  broke  down, 
rebelled,  or  bolted. 


MIXT    UP    IN    A    MASSACRE 

Two  young  Americans,  Lawson  Chambers  and 
Herbert  Gibbons,  were  in  the  marketplace  of  Adana 
on  the  day  when  the  massacre  of  the  Armenians  began. 
The  young  men  noticed  that  there  was  unusual  ex- 
citement in  the  streets,  that  the  Armenians  were 
closing  their  shops,  and  that  the  shutters  of  the 
Moslem  shops  had  certain  marks  scratched  upon 
them.  They  forced  their  way  through  the  ever- 
growing mob  of  howling  Turks,  armed  with  clubs, 
daggers,  and  pistols.  They  saw  the  shops  of  the 
Armenians  looted,  while  the  sign  on  the  shutters 
protected  those  of  the  Turks.  The  military  Gover- 
nor was  persuaded  to  go  to  the  market-place,  but  the 
first  sound  of  firing  was  enough  for  him  and  he  fled 
to  headquarters,  where  he  remained  until  the  trouble 
was  over.  The  two  Americans  determined  to  do  all 
they  could  to  protect  all  missionaries  in  or  near  the 
city  and  to  rescue  as  many  as  possible  of  the  victims 
of  Moslem  rage.  We  quote  from  an  article  by  Francis 
J.  Dyer  in  The  C ongre gationalist  ami  Christian  World: 

After  several  hairbreadth  escapes  Chambers  and 
Gibbons  managed  to  reach  a  little  building  used  as  a 
telegraph  office,  where  the  Yali  (civil  governor)  was 
said  to  be,  and  were  hustled  by  a  kind  old  Turk  into 
an  inner  room,  which  had  a  window  looking  into  the 
hall.  Through  this  window  they  saw  the  mob  rush 
up  the  steps,  stab  three  Armenians  to  death  and  kill 
another  in  the  adjoining  room.  The  groans  of  the 
dying  mingling  with  the  fiendish  shouts  of  the  assail- 
ants made  a  sound  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  Yali 
made  absolutely  no  effort  to  stop  the  killing,  but 
tried  to  crouch  behind  the  burly  form  of  Gibbons, 
who  demanded  sternly: 

"  What  are  you  doing?  You  can  stop  this  butchery 
if  you  want  to.  Don't  you  know  that  you  will  be  held 
responsible?" 

The  Yali  whimpered:  "Where  is  the  Ferik? 
Where  are  the  soldiers?"  Then  turning  to  an  officer 
he  commanded,  "Go  to  the  window  and  call  the  sol- 
diers." 

"Call  them  yourself ! "  was  the  gruff  reply. 

Seeing  no  hope  of  deliverance  it  was  thought  best 
to  try  to  reach  the  military  headquarters,  where 
soldiers  would  be  on  guard.  It  was  a  perilous  journey 
of  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  mob  rushed  upon  the  two 
Americans,  mistaking  them  for  Armenians.  Except 
for  the  intervention  of  a  Greek  baker,  who  cried  out 
that  they  were  ejinebi  (foreigners),  they  would  have 
been  killed  on  the  spot.  Altho  the  Yali  knew  they 
were  both  English  and  American  subjects,  he  made 
no  effort  to  save  them.  He  was  the  first  by  fifteen 
yards  to  reach  the  shelter  of  the  Konak!  On  the 
third  floor  of  this  building  they  were  comfortably 
lodged    and    hospitably    entertained    by    the    young 


Do  Your  Feet  Ache  and  Burn, 
And  make  you  tired  all  over  ?    Allen's  Foot-Ease  makes 
the  shoes  comfortable,  rests  and  cools  the  feet  and 
makes  walking  easy.    All  druggists,  25c.    Don't  accept 
any  substitute. 
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Turki  fine  chance  to  watch  the 

events       There    were    plentj    of    soldiers 

ing  in  the  courtyard,   but  none  were  sent   to  the 
to  quell  the  rising  storm.    A  few  were  detailed  to 

the  tops  of  the  minarets,  where  they  fired,  not  upon 

the  looters  and  incendiaries,  but  upon  the  Armenians 

were  trying  to  defend  their  lives  an.l  property 

and  pitiless  mob  of  vandals  and 
tics  The  country  people  began  to  pour  in  until 
thousands  filled  the  courtyard.  The  driver  of  one 
in,  an  Armenian,  was  deliberately  shot  by  Turk- 
ish soldiers  in  front  of  the  steps,  and  his  body  was  not 
removed   for   several    hours 

Next  morning,  when  the  Vali  began  to  distribute 
guns  to  a  horde  of  bashi-bazouks  wearing  no  uniform, 
who  were  yelling  anil  demanding  arms,  the  Americans 
nt  made  formal  protest  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  British  vice-consul.  The 
latter  had  arrived  some  hours  before  and  had  gone 
with  a  guard  to  protect  the  American  school  and 
the  foreigners  and  refugees  crowded  into  the  mission 
premises  He  took  Chambers  with  him  as  interpre- 
ter The  consul's  own  dragoman  was  afraid  to  ac- 
company him  and  he  dared  not  trust  the  interpreters 
the  Serai  would  furnish.  The  bravery  and  devotion  of 
both  the  consul  and  his  wife,  who  cared  for  the 
wounded  at  great  personal  peril,  deserve  the  highest 
praise.  The  major's  arm  was  shattered  by  a  stray 
shot,  and  news  of  this  fact  caused  much  consterna- 
tion at  the  Konak.  Vet  several  Turkish  officers  were 
bold  enough  to  say  that  it  served  him  right  for 
mixing  in  a  business  that  was  none  of  his  affair! 

Finding  that  the  Vali  proposed  doing  nothing  for 
their  consul's  relief,  Gibbons  demanded  a  guard  of 
fifty  men,  with  a  high  officer  anil  a  surgeon,  but  the 
request  was  flatly  refused.  On  repeating  his  demand 
the  Ferik  reluctantly  ordered  the  guard,  and  the 
surgeon  unwillingly  got  ready.  Just  as  they  were 
starting  Chambers  returned,  saying  that  a  good 
physician  was  in  attendance  upon  Major  Doughty- 
Wylie.  but  that  two  young  American  missionaries. 
Miner  D.  Rogers  and  Henry  Maurer,  had  been 
treacherously  killed  while  engaged  in  unselfish  efforts 
to  protect  several  hundred  refugees,  endangered  by 
fire  in  an  adjoining  building.  Also  that  a  telegram 
had  come  from  Tarsus  stating  that  the  American 
College  was  burning  and  the  city  was  in  a  state  of 
anarchy.  The  Vali  stoutly  denied  this  and  main- 
tained that  no  news  had  come  from  there. 

"  You  lie.  you  scoundrel!''  cried  Gibbons.     Instead 


"BUNCOMBE" 
It  Don't  Always  Pay  to  be  Skeptical. 


"When  a  newspaper  writer  and  proof 
reader  that  works  nights  can  feed  himself 
out  nt  dyspepsia,  which  most  all  that  class 
Buffer  with,  it  is  worth  while  to  know  the 
kind  of  food  used. 

This  man  says  : 

"Being  a  newspaper  writer  and  proof 
reader,  also  a  graduate  in  medicine  as  well, 
though  not  practising,  makes  a  combination 
that  would  produce  a  skeptic  on  the  subject 
if  anything  would. 

"Day  alter  day  I  read  the  proof  on  the 
Grape-Nuts  advertisements  with  the  feeling 
that  they  were  all  'buncombe.'  All  this 
time  1  was  suffering  from  dyspepsia  from 
the  improper  food  I  was  eating  at  the 
restaurant. 

"One  day  I  saw  a  package  of  Grape-Nuts 
at  the  restaurant  and  tried  some  with 
good,  rich  cream.  The  food  took  my  fancy 
at  once.  After  a  few  lunches  at  midnight 
I  noted  an  improvement  in  my  feelings, 
and  was  able  to  work  with  less  fatigue. 

"I  have  used  Grape-Nuts  as  a  regular  diet 
since  then,  and  have  improved  greatly. 
The  old  dyspepsia  and  bad  feelings  that  I 
thought  were  necessary  adjuncts  to  night 
work  all  disappeared,  and  I  am  able  to  do 
much  more  and  better  work  with  less  effort 
than  ever  before. 

"I  was  nearly  ready  to  give  up  night 
work  and  seek  health  in  some  other  walk  in 
life,  but  thanks  to  my  change  in  diet  I  am 
now  all  right."     "There's  a  Reason." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Tie  Best  of  a  Nation  9s  Wheat- 
Tie  "Pest  of  a  Nation 's  Bakeries — 
Tie  Best  of  a  Nation 's  Bakers — 
Tie  result — 

Uneeda  Biscuit 

Tie  BEST  Soda  Cracker 

From  start  to  finish  —  from  the 
granary  to  the  moisture  proof 
package  —  the  one  thought  in 
the  production  of  Uneeda  Biscuit 
is  'BEST.'  That's  why  you 
enjoy  them  so. 


Wm  a  l  ■  M I  Original  and  Genuine 

■  ■"■•■■iwll       V       A  NUt-^UIuF^0rink 


Served  at   Restaurants,   Hotels,  Foun- 
tains.   All  druggists. 


Keen  it  on  your  side-board  at  home. 
Delicious,  Invigorating  and  Sustaining      fg^Sf^SASi 

"He  hdwd  smaJI  skill  o" horse  fiesh 
who  bought-awgoosehDride  on7BonTt*dJ*e 

JffigliiiiE      ordin&ry  so&ps   , 


TBE 


COPYBIOHT-? 


isSAPOLIO** 

=*Try  e.ca>ke  ofiha.nd  be  convinced.= 
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The  Safest  Way 
To  Earn  6% 


Investors  —  small  or  large  —  should  in- 
form themselves  on  Irrigation  Bonds. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America. 
The  value  of  the  security  is  in  many  in- 
stances four  times  the  loan.  The  first 
year's  crop  often  sells  for  more  than  the 
loan — sometimes  by  several  times  over. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  municipal 
obligations,  like  School  Bonds.  They 
form  a  tax  lien  on  the  real  property  with- 
in the  district. 

They  are  serial  bonds,  so  one  may  make 
short-time  or  long-time  investments.  Each 
year,  as  part  of  the  bonds  are  paid,  the 
security  back  of  the  rest  is  increased. 

The  bonds  pay  six  per  cent — a  higher 
rate  than  one  can  obtain  on  any  other  large 
class  of  bonds  equally  well  secured. 

The  bonds  are  for  #100,  $500  and  $1,000, 
so  one  may  invest  either  little  or  much. 

These  are  ideal  bonds,  and  they  have 
become  the  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  Reclama- 
tion Bonds.  In  the  past  15  years  we  have 
sold  70  separate  issues,  without  a  dollar  of 
loss  to  any  investor. 

Now  we  have  written  a  book  based 
on  all  this  experience,  and  the  book  is 
free.  Please  send  this  coupon  today  for 
it,  for  you  owe  to  yourself  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 


(Established  1893) 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Congress  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Name 

Toivn 

State 151 


of  resenting  these  words  that  functionary  turned  away 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Gibbons  was  desperate. 
He  laid  his  powerful  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  the 
Ferik  and  said,  with  terrible  emphasis: 

"  I've  seen  your  cowardice  from  the  moment  of 
the  first  firing  in  the  market.  The  blood  of  two  Amer- 
ican missionaries  is  on  your  head.  A  number  of 
Americans  are  in  imminent  danger  at  Tarsus.  Unless 
you  give  mc  twenty  soldiers  with  a  lieutenant  im- 
mediately, to  go  where  I  say  and  do  what  I  order,  both 
you  and  the  Vali  are  dead  men." 

He  pulled  out  his  watch  and  waited.  The  effect 
was  instantaneous,  and  within  fifteen  minutes  the 
soldiers  were  ready.  At  the  station  he  took  possession 
of  the  train,  giving  the  station  master  a  paper  of 
release  in  the  name  of  the  consul,  and  hurried  on  to 
Tarsus.  There  he  found  4,000  refugees  huddled 
in  the  mission  premises  in  such  a  state  of  terror 
that  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  the  guard  for 
several  days.  These  two  plucky  and  resourceful 
Americans  said  and  did  several  things  during  the 
excitement  of  the  massacres  which  were  quite  un- 
diplomatic! They  found  that  nothing  but  pure 
bluff  and  threats  had  any  influence  with  the  Turkish 
officials. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

As  Bad  as  All  That. — The  Doctor — "Nonsense! 
You  haven't  got  a  cancer.  Booze  is  what  ails  you. 
You  must  stop  drinking  at  once." 

The  Souse — "Gee!  Is  it  that  serious?  Why, 
Doc,  I  thought  it  was  some  simple  thing  that  could  be 
helped  by  an  operation.  " — Cleveland  Leader. 

Where  Ignorance  is  Bliss. — He — "You  don't 
know  how  nervous  I  was  when  I  proposed  to  you." 

She — "And  you  don't  know  how  nervous  I  was 
until  you  did  so." — Meggendorfer  Blactter. 

Had  all  the  Symptoms. — When  Bloggins,  senior, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  annual  party,  was  obliging  his 
guests  with  "  'Tis  Love  That  Makes  the  World  Go 
Round,"  Master  William  Bloggins  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  retire  for  a  few  minutes  behind  the  Japanese 
screen  with  his  sire's  half -smoked  cigar. 

The  applause  subsiding.  Master  Bloggins  was 
observed  by  one  of  the  company  to  be  looking  far 
from  well.  His  face  had  taken  on  the  hue  of  putty 
and  his  eyes  stood  out  like  small  hat-pegs. 

"Good  gracious,  Willie!  What's  the  matter?" 
cried  Mrs.  Bloggins  in  alarm.  "  I  believe  you've 
been  smoking." 

Willie  shook  his  head. 

' 'Tain't    that,"    he    declared,    untruthtully 
it's  true  what  father's  been  singing  about,   I 
reckon  I'm  in  love!" — Tit-Bits, 


I 
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One  on  the  Sheriff. — "Huh,  Biff  says  th'  sheriff 
of  our  county  has  got  a  felon  at  last.  Bet  he's  got 
it  on  his  thumb!" — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


If  We  Pay  You  A  Salary 


will    you    help    us    introduce 
SYSTEM,  the  Magazine  of  Business 

to  tmsmeps  111-n  in  your  lornlity  :  We  can  gun  ran  tee  you  a  salary  each 
mouth  under  ;i  plan  which  will  nol  interfere  with  your  regular  work  in 
any    way.     Send    us   your    name    before,    your    tei  ritory    is    covi 

THE  SYSTEM  CO.,  Dept.  A2,  151-153  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 


J.     THE'BEST'LIGHT 


A  portable,  pure  white,  steady,  eafo 
light.  Brighter  than  electricity  or 
acetylene.  100  candle  power.  No  gr< 
dirtnorodor.  Lighted  instantly.  Costs 
2  cts.  per  week.  Over  200  sty  lis.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  wanted.  Writo 
for  catalog.    Donotdelay. 

THK  BEST  I.M.IIT  CO. 
93  E.  5th  St.,  Clinton,  Ohio 


MAKES  AND  BURNS  ITS  OWN  GAS 


Why  Pat  Dropt. — An  Irishman  fell  from  a 
house  and  landed  on  a  wire  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground.  After  he  had  struggled  a  moment  the 
man  let  go  and  fell  to  the  ground.  Some  one  asked 
his  reasons  for  letting  go.  "Faith,"  was  the  reply, 
"I  was  afraid  the  domn'd  wire  would  break."  — 
Medical  Summary. 

Let  the  Classics  Still  Hold  Sway. — Young  Wtife 
— "This  dish,  dearest,  is  an  original  composition  of 
my  own." 

Husband — "Well,  I  should  rather,  my  pet.  that 
you  would  cook  after  the  old  masters." — Meggen- 
dorfer Blactter. 


United  We  Stand. — At  a  public  school  not  long 
ago  the  children  were  training  for  the  annual  Flag 
Day  celebration.  One  joy  in  order  to  show  good 
reason  why  he  should  take  a  prominent  part  in  the 
ceremonies,  said  that  he  had  a  real  gun;  another  had 
a  pistol;   a  small  girl  had  a  flag,  and  so  on. 

Finally  one  tow-headed  la  J  of  six  came  up  to  the 
ti  ai     '  r  and  stood  waiting  for  her  to  sec  him.      ^~ 

"  Well,  what  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"  I  has  a  union  suit,"  he  said.  —  Youth' s  <  ompanion. 

Fortune's  Favorite.  "  Some  folks  is  born  lucky." 
said  Uncle  Eben,  "an  dc  man  dat  is  born  wif  plain 
common  sense  is  one  of  'em." — Washington  Star. 


I  make  all  sorts 
of  clear  glass  for 
all  sorts  of  uses; 
each  the  best 
glass  for  its  par- 
ticular purpose. 

For  my  Pearl 
Glass  lamp- 
chimneys  —  that 
bear  my  name, 
Macbeth— I  make 
the     best     glass 

ever  put  into   a   lamp-chimney. 
These  chimneys  are  clear  as 

crystal,    and    they  won't    break 

from    heat;    proper   shapes  and 

lengths,  and  they  fit. 

I'll  send  you,  free,  my  lamp-chimney  book,  to  tell 
you  the  right  chimney  for  any  burner.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


The  Department  of 
"Motor  Trips  and 
Motor  Cars"  appear- 
ingin  the  second  issue 
each  month,  is  a  long 
established  feature. 

TheJiterarvDigest 


'  COMES 
OUT  A 
RIBBON 


LIES 
FLAT  ON 
THE  BRUSH 


CQLGfiTES 

DENTOL   CREOM 


15  FEET  OF  CREAM 

in  this  tube 

Delicious -Antiseptic 

Combines  efficiency  with 

a    delightful     after  -  taste 

42  inches  of  cream  in    trial 

tube  setltfor  4  cents. 

COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dept.  Y,  55  John  St. 
New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tiik  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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••  i-or  lied  Hud  Experience."     Her  (reading)  — 
wore  marrie  I,  ar  I  thai  was  the  last  of 

[ir  •    voice) — "Last,    ''tit    not    least  I" — 


l»o    >»  <•    «»»'«'   Our    \>i\o>    ;is    Others   See  'Em' — 

r  (in  a  whisper) — "Why  did  you 

woman  your  seat?     She  isn't  bundle-laden, 

Straphanger  -"Well — er — you  see — she 
impoon. 

And    Modem    Science   Still    Triumphs. — "Do 
rgery  can  war.'  age?" 

Frequently   the  patient   dies  under  an 
"—Philadelphi  i  Public  Ledg 


N.ife.     A  kind  old  gentleman,  seeing  a  very  small 
arrying  a  lot  of  newspapers  under  his  arm,  was 

"  Don':  all  those  papers  make  you  tired,  my  boy?" 
the    mite    cheerfully    replied,    "  I    can't 
i  ompanion 


/noes  .uid  lenders. — While  inspecting  examina- 

■     recently,  a  teacher  found  various  humor- 

questions.     A  class  of  boys,  averaging 

.iK'e.    had    been    examine',    in 

the  previous  day  having  been  devoted  to 

grammar       Among   the   geographical   questions   was 

the  '  "Name  the  zones."     One  promising 

leven  years,  who  had  mixt  the  two  subjects, 

are  two  zones,  masculine  and  feminine. 

The  masculine  is  either  temperate  or  intemperate; 

the    femrnini     is    either    torrid    or    frigid'" — I'hila- 

del  pi 


HI*  Doubtful  Status.         ICngaged  to  that  beauti- 
ful gir  I   not  happy?" 

"Wi  s    gone   in    by    turns   for   rowing,    and 

and  golf,  and  dogs." 

n." 
"Sometimes   I  wonder   if   I  am  a  sweetheart   or 
merely  a  ;ad." — Louisville  Courier-Journal. 


Deceitful  Appearances. — The  American  opinion 
of  coffee  as  understood  in  the  English  home  is  not 
high,  and  how  the  coffee  of  the  English  lodgings  is 
esteemed  may  be  understood  from  the  following 
traveler's  tale.  It  was  his  first  morning  in  London 
"apartments,"  and  his  landlady  came  up  with  the 
breakfast,  and  as  he  began  the  meal  opened  a  slight 
conversation. 

"  It  looks  'ike  rain,"  she  said. 

"h  does,"  replied  the  American;  "but  it  smells 
rather  like  coffee." — London  Chronicle. 


Why  the  Tears  Came. — She  offered  an  explana- 
tion of  her  -.earful  mood. 

"  I've  been  to  a  wedding."  she  said.  "  I  always  cry 
mori  Iding  than  I  do  at  a  funeral.      It's  so 

much  more  uncertain." — Xeiv   York  Press. 


<  empensatton. — First  Girl  (looking  at  statue 
of  the  Venus  de  Miloj:  "What  terribly  thick  waists 
girls  must  have  had  in  those  days'  " 

Second  Girl — "  Yes,  but  perhaps  the  gentlemen's 
arms  were  longer." — Human  Lsjc. 


Helpmates.- — "  Let  me  see — didn't  you  tell  me  to 
remind  you  to  get  something  when  we  got  to  town  ?" 
"  1  believe  I  'lid." 
"What  was  it"'" — Judge. 


Such  Ignorance. — Scottish  Cabby  (explaining 
historic  landmarks  of  Edinburgh  to  American 
tourists,. — "  Yon's  the  house  o'  John  Knox." 

Tourist — "Wal,  who    was   this   John    Knox,  any 
way  ' 

Cabby      shocked) — "Mon!      Do    ye    no    read 
Bible?"— Punch. 
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FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS  HO   EQUAL 
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A  pure  Havana  filled 
cigar  for  2  cents 

Yes — Pure  Havana 
Grown  on  the.  Isle  of  Cuba — 
Imported  by  us  from  Cuba — 
Put  into  this  cigar  by  us  — 
Guaranteed  pure  Havana  by  us — 
Is   there   any   way  to  make   it 

stronger? 
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cLOB\* 


Mr.  Smoker  —  you  don't  have  to  be  told  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  grown  as  real  Havana  tobacco. 

You  know  there  is. 

You  have  tasted  it.  You  know  that  no  other  tobacco  ever 
gave  you  that  delightful,  rich,  tasty,  smoke  that  Havana 
tobacco  does. 

But  the  point  you  want  to  know — have  to  be  shown -- 
is  this : 

Is  it  possible  to  sell  a  genuine,  pure  Havana  filled  cigar  of 

"  decent "  size,  for  2  cents  ? 

It  certainly  is  —  most  positively  is  —  and  here  it  is. 


Santa  Glorias  p~p.5,°  $1 


oo 


Exact  size  and  shape  shown.  A  clean,  thoroughly  cured  York  State 
wrapper  with  genuine  Havana  filler.  A  quickly  rolled  cigar  -  not  ex- 
pensively finished  —  but  substantially  made.  Will  please  99  out  of 
100  experienced,  exacting  smokers. 

There's  Just  one  Havana  tobacco  -  that  which  actually  grows  on  the  Isle  of  Cuba. 
Tobacco  growers  the  world  over,  have  unsuccessfully  tried,  time  and  time 
again,  to  duplicate  Havana  tobacco — using  the  same  seeds,  same  plants. 
"Seed"    Havana  or  transplanted  Havana,  in  any  shape  or  form,  never  had,  cannot  have, 
that  genuine  natural  Havana  flavor,  taste,  aroma.     It  takes  the  sun,  soil— the  peculiar 
tropical  climatic  conditions  of  Cuta — found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 
The  fact  cannot   be   dodged  that  there  is  actual  and  gross  misrepresentation  about  Havana  tobacco 
among  the  millions  of  cigars  offered  —  in  stores  and  by  mail.     But  here  is  real  Havana,  grown  in  and  imported  from  Cuba. 
Our  49  years  of  honorable  business,  r'jaling  is  back  of  that  statement. 

SANTA  GLORIAS  can    be    had  of   dealers  everywhere.     If  you  have  the  slightest  difficulty    in 
locating  them  just  enclose  a  dollar  bill  with  your  name  and  address  in  an  envelope  to  the  makers 

R.  &  W.  JENKINSON  C0."7M££ZA 


600  Employees 


irg,  Pa. 


A  List  of  Private  Schools 

Representative  of  the  best  in  the  country,  will  be  found 
in  the  August  28th  number.  We  suggest  that  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  looking  for  a  school  consult  this  com- 
prehensive list. 

Each  school  will  gladly  supply  full  particulars  to  all  inquirers. 
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9,059  -Word 

Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  free 
illustrated  9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells 
how  priceless  Business  Experience,  squeezed  from 
the  lives  of  112  big,  hroad,  brainy  business  men  may 
be  made  yours  —  yours  to  boost  your  salary,  to 
increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
—  How  to  manage  a  business 
—  How  to  sell  goods 

—  How  to  get  money  by  mail 

—  How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
—  How  to  collect  money 

—  How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

—  How  to  train  and  handle  men 

—  How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 

—  How  to  devise  office  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  book  binds  you  to  nothing,  involves  you 
In  no  obligation,  yet  it  may  be  the  means  of  starting  you  on  a 
broader  career.  Surely  you  will  not  deny  yourself  this  privilege, 
when  it  involves  only  the  risk  of  a  postal  — a  penny  1  Simply  say 
"Send  on  your  9.059-word  Booklet."     Send  to 

SYSTEM,  Dept.  41-821,  151-153  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 


DEMOCRATIC  REORGANIZATION  fc£ 

her  National   Democrat.     Mail  a  dime  for  copy.     Sub- 
scription, $1.00.     National  Democrat,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

We  ship  on  approval,  without  a  cent 
deposit,  freight  prepaid.    DON'T 
PAX  A  CENT  ft  you  an  not  satisfied 
after  using  the  bicycle  10  days. 

DO  NOT  BUY^SasStSSS 

at  any  price  until  you  receive  our  latest 
art  Catalogs  illustrating  every  kind  of 
bicycle,  and  have  learned  our  unheard  of 
price*  and  marvelous  new  offers. 

flllP   PFIIT  '*  »"  '*  wi!1  cort  Ton  to 

Wnli  Vhtl  I  write  a  postal  and  every- 
thing  will  be  sent  you  free  postpaid  by 
return  mail.  Tou  will  get  much  valuable  la* 
formation.  Do  not  Wait. writ-  it  DOW. 
TIKES.  Coaster-Brakes.  Built, 
■p- Wheels  and  all  sundries  at  ha  1/  usual  prices. 

MtEAO  CYCLE  OO.  Ospt  D273  CHICAGO 


Our  readers  are  a^ed  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FREE  FUEL 

Most  Wonderful  Stove  Ever  Invented, 

BURNS  AIR 

Fuel    Drawn    Principally    From   Atmosphere. 

COOKING  OR  HEATING 

Air  now  burned  in  this  wonderful  stove  is  free  to 
rich   and    poor   alike.      No 
trust  in  control. 

This  Valveless 
Wick'ess  Automatic 

Oil-Gas  and 
Air-Burner  Stove 

automatically  gener- 
ates gas  from  kero- 
si  11.  oil,  mixing  it 
with  air. 

Scientific  test 
proves  it  uses  805 
barrels  of  air  to  one 
palloncommon  kero- 
sene oil.  Sectional  Cut  of  Generator. 

CHEAPEST  FUEL-SUMMEB  COMFORT  In- 
tense heat  but  concentrated  undercooking  vessels 
and  absorbed  by  articles  being  cooked— not  thrown  out 
to  overheat  your  kitchen. 

To  operate — turn  knob— oil  runs  into  burner— touch 
a  match  :  it  generates  gas,  which  passes  through  air 
mixer,  drawing  in  about  a  barrel  of  air  to  every  large 
spoonful  of  oil  consumed.  That's  all.  It  is  self-regu- 
lating, no  more  attention.  Same  heat  all  day  or  all 
night.  For  more  or  less  heat,  simply  turn  knob. 
There  it  remains  until  you  come  again.  To  put  fire 
out,  turn  knob,  raising  burner— oil  runs  back  into  can. 
fire's  out.  As  near  perfection  as  anything  in  this 
world.  Ideal  for  summer  use.  Not  dangerous  like 
gasoline.  No  dirt,  soot  or  ashes.  No  leaks — nothing  to 
clog  or  close  up.  No  wick— not  even  a  valve,  yet  heat 
is  under  perfect  control  —  kitchen  always  cool. 
O.CAK.V,  ISO.,  writes:  "  It  costs  me  only  ■*  I  -2  cents 
a  day  for  fuel."  I..  YOlCllls.  VT.,  writes:  "The 
Harrison  Oil-Gas  Generators  are  wonderful  savers  of 
fuel,  at  least  SO  to  7  5  per  cent  over  wood  and  coal." 
K.  ARNOLD.  \EII„  writes: 
•■Saved  $4.35  a  month  for  fuel 
by  using  the  Harrison  Oil-Gas 
Stove.  Sly  range  costs  me  $5.50 
per  month,  the  Harrison  SI. 35 
per  month."  THOS.  VIXCKN'T. 
"  My  wife  never  had  any- 
thing she  enjoyed  so 
much  as  her  stove.  It 
is  very  quick,  no  heated 
room  or  dirt.  Surpasses 
anything  we  ever  saw." 


XOT  LIKE  THOSE  SOI.O  IX  STORES.  Ideal  for 
roasting,  coo'.dng,  baking,  ironing,  canning  fruit, 
picnics,  cottages,  camping.  In  \\ inter  use  Radiator 
for  heating  houses,  stores  rooms,  etc.  No  more  carry- 
ing coal,  kindling,  ashes,  soot  and  dirt.  No  hot  fiery 
kitchens.  Absolutely  safe  from  explosion.  Not  dan- 
gerous like  gasoline.  Simple,  durable — last  for  years. 
Saves  expense,  drudgery  and  fuel  bills. 

ALL  SIZES,  PRICES  LOW  —$3.25  AND  UP.  Sent  to 
any  address.  Give  this  stove  a  trial.  Send  no  money 
— only  send  your  name  and  address.  Write  today  for 
full  description,  thousands  of  testimonials.  Our  1909 
Proposition,  Circulars  FREE. 

EXCITING  BUSINESS  FOR  AGENTS 

SALESMEN— MANAGERS— Men  or  Women  at  home 
or  traveling,  all  or  part  time— showing — takiug  orders 
—appointing  agents,  etc.  IMESSKS.  MEAO  A  KRA- 
ZBK,  TEXAS,  write:  "Enclose  order  for  $81.00. 
RUSH.  Sell  like  hot  cakes.  s«ld  SO  stoves  in  our 
town"'  R.  L.  HELSTEO,  MICH.,  writes:  "Hecn 
out  one  day  and  sold  I  1  stoves."  This  patent  new. 
Nothing  like  it.  Demand  enormous.  Agents  reap- 
ing great  harvest.  Where  operated  people  stop,  look, 
get  interested,  want  to  buy  at  once.  Show  dozen  l 
ten.  Write  today  for  special  asrents'  new  plan. 
Send  no  money.  World  unsupplied.  Get  in  earlv 
for  territorry.  THE  woiti.n  MANUFACTURING 
to.,  106  World  Building,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


5ifUNVfSTMENTSr6 


When  your  money  ib  invested  in  our  first  mort- 
gages, secured  by  high  grade,  productive  farm 
land,  it  is  absolutely  safe.  There  is  no  better 
security.  We  f.'l;iclly  send  our  current  list  and 
booklet  "A  "  upon  renuest. 
E.  J.  LANDER  &   CO.,  Grand   Fork.,  N.  D. 

^~^    ^^  Minneapolis,   Minn. 


Back  to  First  Trim-iples. — "Hips,  curves,  em- 
bonpoint!    Everything  has  had  to  go." 

"  Yes;  woman  is  pretty  near  down  to  the  original 
rib." — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

A  Good  Start. — Father — "Now,  look  here, 
you  girls — when  you  grow  up  one  of  you  must  be 
able  to  speak  French,  and  the  other  German." 

Brexda — "All  right,  Dad;  and  Muriel  had  better 
learn  German,  because  she  can  gargle  best." — Punch. 


How  About  It? — "These  summer  engagements 
seldom  result  in  matrimony." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well.  Disillusions  would  be 
bound  to  come.  Every  girl  on  vacation  manages  to 
look  pretty,  whether  she  is  or  not,  and  every  fellow 
certainly  acts  rich." — Houston  Chronicle. 


The  Tariff  at  the  Table. — "  It  is  evident  that  the 
tariff  provisions  are  coming  right  home  to  us,"  re- 
marked the  cheerful  boarder. 

"  How  is  that?"  inquired  the  ribbon  salesman. 

"  Why,"  replied  the  cheerful  boarder  as  he  frowned 
reproachfully  at  his  knife,  "it  looks  to  me  as  if  this 
sirloin  steak  was  the  'leather  joker'  in  a  thin  dis- 
guise."— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Tariff  in  the  Kitchen. — "I  am  glad,  my 
dear,"  mildly  observed  the  much-enduring  man  as 
he  glanced  on  the  underdone  steak  and  the  half-boiled 
potatoes,  "that  I  now  know  our  cook's  views  on  the 
tariff." 

"Why,  dear,  she  doesn't  know  or  care  anything 
about  the  tariff,"  said  the  astonished  wife. 

"Doesn't  she?"  returned  the  husband.  "She 
shows  a  decided  tendency  for  putting  raw  materials 
on  the  schedules,  then." — Baltimore  American. 


Romance  in  Real  Life. — "  Was  your  first  meeting 
with  your  wife  romantic?" 

"  Extremely  so.  It  occurred  at  a  picnic.  I  was 
eating  a  very  ripe  tomato  and  some  of  it  squirted 
into  her  eye." — Kansas  City  Journal. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  6. — Turkey  demands  of  Greece  a  formal 
declaration  of  non-interference  in  Cretan  affairs. 

August  7. — Roger  Sommer  makes  a  record  aeroplane 
flight  of  2  hours,  27  minutes,  and  15  seconds  at 
Mourmelon-le-Grand,  France. 

August  8. — The  Cunard  line  announces  that  its  east- 
bound  steamers  from  New  York  will  stop  at  Fish- 
guard to  land  passengers  and  mails  for  London. 

August  9. — The  Cretans  strike  the  Greek  flags  which 
had  been  hoisted,  and  the  Greek  Government 
makes  a  conciliatory  reply  to  the  Turkish  demands. 

The  Swedish  strike  exends  to  the  printers,  causing 
the  suspension  of  all  newspapers  in  Stockholm. 

August  10. — Lieutenant  Mina  of  the  Italian  army 
ascends  in  a  balloon  to  a  height  of  seven  miles, 
breaking  a  world's  record. 

August  11. — Turkey  accepts  the  Greek  note  regard- 
ing Crete. 

August  12. — Martial  law  is  declared  at  Fort  Will- 
iam. Ont..  after  a  pitched  battle  between  strikers 
and  the  police. 

In  a  circular  letter  to  the  Powers  China  asks  them 
to  curb  Japan,  which  is  accused  of  violating  a 
treaty  in  pushing  forward  the  Antung-Mukden 
Railroad  in  Manchuria. 


Domestic 

August   6. — President  Taft  leaves  Washington   for 
Beverly,  Mass. 

Superintendent  Hotchkiss  of  the  New  York  State 
Insurance  Department  refuses  to  allow  the  Met- 
ropolitan Life  Insurance  Company  to  erect  a 
tuberculosis  hospital  for  employees  and  policy- 
holders. 


August 


-President  Taft  arrives  at  Beverly,  Mass. 


August  8. — A  committee  of  New  York  State  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  recommends  reforms  in 
court  procedure  to  lessen  the  law's  delay. 

August  10. — Statues  of  George  Washington  and 
Robert  E.  Lee  are  placed  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the 
Capital  at  Washington  by  the  State  of  Virginia. 

August  12. — Samuel  R.  Van  Sant,  of  Minnesota,  is 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  G.  A.  R. 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  'WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


HOW    TO    DEVELOP 

Power  and 
Personality 

IN    SPEAKING  * 


This  New  Book*  by 
Grenville  Kleiser,  gives 
practical  suggestions 
and  exercises  for  de- 
veloping Power  and 
Personality  in  Speaking. 

How  to  Develop  Physical 
Power.  How  to  Develop  the 
Speaking  Voice.  Purity  of 
Tone.  Flexibility  of  Tone. 
Roundness  and  Resonance  of 
Tone.  Brilliancy  of  Tone. 
Volume  of  Tone.  How  to 
Build  a  Vocabulary.  Power 
in  English  Style.  How  to  De- 
velop the  Imagination.  Dra- 
matic Power  in  Speaking. 
How  to  Train  the  Memory. 
Power  of  Illustration.  Pew  er 
of  Conversation.  Power  in 
Extraneous  Speaking.  Power 
in  Holding  an  Audience 
Power  in  Prayer.  Power  in 
Silence  and  Repose.  World's 
Great  Sermons  that  Develop 
Power.  Books  that  Help  to 
Develop  Power. 

Selections  for  Study  and 
Practice  from  Dickens, 
Macaulay,  Southey,  Long- 
fellow, Webster,  Hubbard, 
Shakespeare,  Addison, 
Holmes,  Tennyson,  Cardinal 
Newman,  Byron,  Pope,  Bun- 
yan,  Ruskin,  Bryant,  Brown- 
ing, Coleridge.  Cowper, 
Wordsworth,  Eliot,  Etc., 
Etc.,  Etc. 

*How  to  Develop 
Power  and  Personal- 
ity  in  Speaking,  by 

Grenville  Kleiser,  with 
an  introduction  by 
Lewis  O.  Brastow,  D.D., 
Professor  Emeritus  of 
the  Divinity  School  of 
Vale  University.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.25  net;  by 
mail,  $1.40. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44  East  23d  St.,      New  York 


Common  Butterflies.  Moths,  Insects 


Reproduced  in  their  natural 
colon — with  their  common 
and    scientific    names. 

I.  Common  Butterflies 
and  Moths.     27  cents. 

II.  Common  Insects. 
27  cents. 

Prepared  under  the  supervision 
o(  YA  illiam  Beutenmiiller,  Cura- 
tor of  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
N  E  W     V  0  K  K 


PVNK  &  WAGntALLa-  COMPANY,  .M-*0  E»t  234  Street.  No*  Ywrk 


STRAICHT     EDCE     INDUSTRIAL     SETTLEMENT 
I  Amngaon  Square,  New  York 

Friend  and  Neighbor: 

There   is  A  practical,    businesslike  way   of  making  new  places   la 
the   industrial  world   for  the  disemployed.    without  changing  human 
nature,    without  getting  new  laws   passed     without   riot  or  bloodshed, 
but  with   immense   relief  to   society  and  a  sufficient  saving  to    cover 
the  expense   in  an  Incredibly  short  time.     We  have  experimented  for 
ten  years — let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

STSAIGHT  EDGE    IKCUilSIAL   StTTi.Cnr.KT 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Before 

You  Sign  That 

Building  Contract 

take  advantage  of  the  advice  of  our  consulting 
engineer,  wno  is  at  your  service  without  cha 

It  will  mean  a  saving  of  many  dollars  to  yon  t <  • 
learn  the  tremendous  advantages  <>i  Concrete 
over  any  other  building  material  you  can  use. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


PORTLAND  GZ*  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

should  be  specified — it  is  the  highest  quality  oh. 
tamable,  and  for  twenty  years  has  had  the  confi- 
dence and  unqualified  endorsement  of  engineers 
and  building  experts  throughout  the  country. 

Dragon  Concrete  offers  unlimited  architectural  pos- 

sibihty  at  very  low  construction  cost.  It  is  1- ire- 
proof,  Weather-proof  and  Permanent  as  Stone. 


^vJENTy 


We  have  been  making  the  finest  grade  of  cement 
for   more    than    three-quarter*  of  a  CENTURY. 

£  very  home  buildei 
should  learn  the  ad- 
k*5s       vantageso/Conct  ete, 
?^.    before  committing 
t^Tf.  himself  to  any  other 
™  material.   Our  latest 
book  on  Concrete  Con- 
st! notion    contains 
much    valuable     in- 
formation,    which 
will    interest   you. 
We    are   pleased    to 
send  it  on  request. 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN,  Pres't 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

C.  H.  CEMENT  &  M.  CO.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


Married? 


TTTK  SCIENCE  OF  A  NEW 
LIFE.  H>  John  Cowan.  M.  D. 
400  page?.  100  illustrations 
This  is  the  most  valuable  book 
on  the  marriaee  relation  e\er  issued.  Circular  giving 
full  information  gent  free  Address  J.  N.  Ogllvle 
Publishing  <  i>. .    ..:  I.  Rose  Street.  New  York. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


If  not    satisfactory,     return     it    and    no 
08  aaked.      Daii*.*  Improved  Tip 
Tup    Duplicator     is  the    result    of  25 
ye;tr-'     experit-me,  ami  13  u.-ed  and  en- 
dorsed    by      TiMmsai  da      of    business 
h<"t-^  and  individuals.      I0O  copies 
from  pen-written  and  SO  copies  from 
typewritten  original— (lear.  Clean, 
Perfect.         Complete     Duplicator, 
C.p    size  (prints    %%     fc£    (\(\ 
xl3in.).     Price  ty%J»\J\J 

The  Felix  P.  Dans  Duplicator  Co*  Daus  BIdg.,m  JohnSt-.tfew  York 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get  "  linpruved."  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


lu  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagnalls  standard 
Dictionary  is  »  omuilted  as  arbiter. 


Inquirers  desiring  prompt  antrum  ra  trill  be  ac- 
commodated mi  prepaying  postage. 

"  R.  L.  H .,"  Garland,  Utah.  "Cheap"  and 
"cheaply"  are  both  adverbs;  cither  can  be  used, 
but  in  the  sentence  you  write  "cheaply"  would 
be  more  elegant. 

■  11  i'  1.  .  '  Williamsville,  X.  V.— "After  the  nut 
is  screwed  tightly  against  the  seat,"  is  correct. 
right  in  this  sense  is  not  an  adverb  and  can  not, 
therefore,  be  correctly  used  as  one.  Tight  as  an 
•!>  is  defined  as  meaning  "quickly;  nimbly," 
whereas  tightly  means  "in  a  tight  manner; 
close! \ 

"J.  B.  H.,"  Ottawa,  Can.  — King  Edward  VII. 
is  not  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Saxe-Coburg  dy- 
nasty. The  King's  legal  title  rests  on  the  statute 
of  12  and  i_?  William  III  .  c.  .?,  by  which  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  ("treat  Britain  and  Ireland 
was  settled  on  the  I'rincess  Sophia  of  Hanover  and 
the  "heirs  of  her  body,"  and  therefore  he  is  of  the 
House  of  Hanover. 

"G  S  ,"  Orange,  N.  J. — "Does  she  decree  Fash- 
ion?" is  correct  if  the  intention  is  to  ask  whether 
the  person  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  "decides  or 
orders  what  shall  or  shall  not  be  done" — this  is  one 
of  the  meanings  of  the  word  "decree."  As  to 
whether  man  or  woman  decides  what  shall  be  or 
shall  not  be  worn  and  thus  sets  the  Fashion,  it  is 
safe  to  assert  that  if  man  designs  the  garments  he 
must  model  them  over  a  form,  and  that  unless 
woman  will  wear  them  after  they  have  been  mod- 
eled Dame  Fashion  might  as  well  give  up  her  occu- 
pation. 

"  K.  F.  D,"  Horicon,  N.  Y. — The  term  "scissors" 
is  defined  as  a  noun  plural  and  as  such  takes  a  plural 
verb  when  spoken  of;    as,  the  scissors  are  dull. 

"H,  \V  II .,"  Newark,  N.  J-  The  word  "yegg- 
man"  denotes  "A  tramp  who  makes  a  business  of 
robbery  rather  than  of  begging."  A  "pogrom"  is 
"a  local  disturbance,  as  a  riot,  pillage,  etc.,  insti- 
gated by  officials,  under  the  direction  of  the  central 
government." 

"G.  L.  T,"  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. — The  word 
"stumpage"  is  defined  on  page  1785  of  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  in  column  1.  It  denotes  "(1) 
Standing  timber  considered  with  reference  to  its 
value  for  cutting;  frequently  sold  by  the  tree  or 
stump  and  so  called  because  the  amount  cut  is  as- 
certained by  counting  and  measuring  the  stumps. 
(2)  The  price  paid  for  standing  timber;  also  among 
lumbermen,  the  price  paid  for  cutting  such  tim- 
ber or  for  hauling  the  logs  when  cut.  (3)  Some- 
times, timber-land  from  which  the  timber  has 
been  cleared ;  also,  the  price  or  amount  paid  for 
such  land.  (4)  A  tax  on  lumber  cut,  rated  by  the 
amount  cut  and  the  price." 

"J.  H,"  New  York  City. — Monosyllables,  and 
words  which  are  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  and 
end  with  a  single  consonant  which  is  preceded  by  a 
single  vowel  (or  by  a  vowel  after  qu)  double  their 
consonant  before  an  additional  syllable  that  be- 
gins with  a  vowel;  as,  shred  shred-d-ed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  foregoing  rule  of  grammar  "shredded" 
is  correct  and  not  "shreded." 


Pears' 

No  impurity  in  Pears' 
Soap. 

Economical  to  use. 

It  wears  out  only  for  your 
comfort  and  cleanliness. 


Investigate 

The  HeaJ  Question! 

You  know   Hot  Water  or   Low   Pressure  Steam 
to  be  the  most  healthful,  most  satisfactory  and  most 
sanitary  home  heating.     Science 
w  n      proved  that  years  ago. 

J~l  But  several  such  heating  sys- 

tems  ue  advertised  to  you.  How 
can  5 ou  know  which  is  the  best? 
[nvestigate!  Vou  expect  your 
heating  apparatus  to  last  for 
ye. 1  is.  Know  what  you  are  get- 
ting! Be  sine  to  get  the  boiler 
that  will  not  only  last  longest, 
but  that  you  i  .in  operate  with  the 
least  fuel  and  attention.  The 
boiler  is  the  vital  part  of  your 
heating  system. 

Send  tor  our  free  book- -"Heat- 
ing the  Right  Way."  Address 
Department  1,  P,  and  the  book 
will  come  by  return  mail.  Let  us 
showyou  how  Capitol  Boilers  ( Hot 
Water  or  Low  Pressure  Steam) 
gives  you  the  most  satisfaction  at 
a  fair  first  cost.  Not  so  low  priced 
as  some,  and  not  the  highest  priced.  In  the  Capitol  you 
get  proven  value  for  every  dollar  you  put  into  it. 


Sold  in  every  land. 


(Hot  Water  or  Low  Pressure  Steam) 

Mean  more  heat  from  any  fuel— plenty  of  heat  from  less 
fuel  a  cut  in  your  fuel  bills  of  at  least  one-third.  The 
Capitol  Solar  Boiler,  above  illustrated,  is  a  round 
boiler,  one  of  our  most  popular  types  for  lesidences. 
Especially  designed  for  basements  with  low  ceilings. 
Its  combustion  chamber  has  greater  depth  than  usual. 
Corrugated  firepot  walls  increase  the  direct  heating 
surface.  The  coiriigation  also  permits  plenty  of  air 
circulation  at  the  fire  edges.  No  half-burned  fuel  is 
shaken  down  with  the  ashes. 

The  heating  surface  of  the  water  sections  above 
the  fire  are  so  shaped  that  they  absorb  every  possible 
heat  unit  from  the  hot  gases  and  smoke  before  they 
escape  into  the  chimney. 

Two  vertical  water  passages  of  ample 
size  provide  for  rapid  upward  circulation 
of  the  water  through  the  sections.  An  in- 
dependent waterway  connecting  the  dome 
and  firepot  sections,  gives  a  direct  down- 
ward circulation.  The  cooler  descending 
water  is  not  blocked  by  the  hotter  rising 
water.  Thus  perfect  circulation  is  al- 
ways maintained  in  a  Capitol. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  splendid 
Capitol  features.  So  simple  and  so  easy 
to  run  is  the  Solar  Capitol  Boiler  that  a 
woman  can  give  it  the  slight  attention  it 
needs  without  trouble  or  fatiguing  effort. 

Almost  any  fuel,  including  cuke,  can 
be  used  in  Capitol  Boilers.  These 
boilers  are  made  in  two  types  the 
round  and  the  square  —  the  latter  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  large  resi- 
dences, churches,  office  buildings,  apart- 
ments, etc. 

Capitol  Radiators  are  of  beautiful 
design  —  arranged  to  give  the  largest 
radiating  surface.  Don't  forget  the  free 
book.     Write  today. 

United  Slates  Heaterfompanv 

Dept.  1,  P,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

( 1 )  Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities. 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Young    Miin  Shoulil  H:ive. 
Knowledge  a  Young   Husband  Should  ll.ive. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Imparl  to  His  Son 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young   Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge   \  Wife  Should  Have. 
RIeh    Cloth    Rinding,    Full    Cold    Stamp,    Illu.tr.ted,    (2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Tabb  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  713  Perry  Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa. 
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Rate  Tor  advertisements  under  this  heading 


75  cents  per  line 


A  VIRGINIA 

FARM  AND  COUNTRY  HOME 

on  three-mile  wide  Rappahannock  river, 
salt  water  front,  prirate  oyster  beds,  ninety 
acres  land,  nine  room  frame  two-story 
dwelling  and  cellar,  barn  and  outbuildings, 
all  in  iir>t-clas8  condition,  flowing  artesian 
well  in  house,  large  lawn  terraced  down  to 
river,  orchard  in  its  prime.  Fine  bathing 
and  fishing,  oysters,  fish  crabs  and  game 
plentiful.  Near  Post  Office  and  Steamboat 
landing.  Write  for  Photo  and  full  descrip- 
tion. Best  of  reasons  for  selliag.  I  mean 
business  and  will  give  you  a  bargain.  Address 
I.  W.  HPNT,  Bowlers  Wharf.  Essex  Co..  Va. 

Virginia  Country  Homes 

A  beautifully  illustrated  periodical. 
For  free  copy  and  list  of  200  select 
properties  in  best  parts  of  state, 
apply  to 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO. 

Charlottesville  Virginia 

Bhanch  Offices:— Richmond,  Va.;  Fredericks- 
burg. Va.;    Warrenton,  Va.;  Culpeper,  Va. 


$10  Cash,  $5  Monthly.  Seattle  Exten- 
sion Acre  Tracts ;  Only  30  acres  to  be  sold  ; 
Buy  now.  Seattle  Real  Estate  Will  Make 
You  Rich.  LEWIS  N.  ROSENBATJM  CO., 
Real  Estate  Owners,  263  Fern  Block,  Seattle, 
Washington. 


PIMCCT     small   tract   of    hardwood 
r"'LJl      in  western  North  Carolina. 

Near  new  railroad.     I  will  sell  for  $5,500. 

Value  will  double  in  three  years. 

C.  A.  DIVINE  Franklin.  N.  C. 


80-ACRE  FARM 

in  Missaukee  Co.,  Mich.  Clay  soil.  50  acres 
under  cultivation.  Two-story  dwelling, 
larg3  barn  with  basement ;  water,  orchard. 
$3,000.    Mrs.  C.  L.  Gall,  Lake  City,  Mich. 


$100  Cash  and  Monthly  Payments 

buy  ten  acres  near  Los  Angeles,  cultivate 
it,  give  income  2d  year,  independence,  com- 
petence. New  plan.  Nat' 1  Homestead  Assn., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


No.  1  Hard  Wheat  and  A.  No.  1 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


GENERAL   BINGHAM   ON  LAWLESS 
NEW  YORK 

"  T     AW-BREAKING    in  our   great  cities  is    to    an  appalling 
-L*     extent  a  sate  and  proritable  occupation"  and  alarmingly  on 
the  increase. 

New  York"  is  in  many  respects  the  most  lawless  city  in  the  world." 

New  York  police  magistrates  discharge  criminals  for  political 
reasons  at  the  dictation  of  political 
bosses. 

While  probably  S5  percent,  of  the 
10.000  police  are  honest  at  heart,  the 
force  is  dominated  by  corrupt  poli- 
ticians. 

Tammany  Hall  depends  upon  the 
thousands  of  men  engaged  in  the 
white-slave  traffic  to  furnish  a 
sixth  of  the  30,000  to  50,000  illegal 
votes  cast  in  close  elections. 

The  great  majority  of  the  city  or- 
dinances were  not  made  to  be  obeyed, 
but  were  made  to  be  broken  "so  that 
some  one  could  make  money  from 
the  intentional  or  unintentional  vio- 
lator of  insincere  law." 

The  government  of  New  York 
City  costs  S^oo.ooo.oco  a  year,  an 
amount  equaling  a  third  of  that  ex- 
pended in  conducting  the  National 
Government ;  but  in  addition  the 
city  pays  probably  $100,000,000  a  year 
in  graft,  blackmail,  and  "brokerage 
on  crime." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  strong  state- 
ments made  by  Gen.  Theodore  A. 
Bingham,  former  Commissioner  of 
Police  for  Greater  New  York,  in 
an  article  in  Hampton's  Magazine 
— apparently  one  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles in  different  publications  in 
which  the  General  will  pay  his  respects  to  the  present  admin- 
istration of  the  city.  Brigadier-General  Bingham,  an  army  officer 
of  distinguished  service,  was  appointed  Police  Commissioner  by 
Mayor  McClellan  in  January,  1906,  and  was  removed  by  the  Mayor 
on  July  1  of  the  present  year.  While  there  has  been  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  degree  in   which  the  Mayor's  action 
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GENERAL  THEODORE   A.    BINGHAM 

"I  am  asked  to  estimate  the  money  value  of  graft  and  blackmail 

in  New  York  each  year My  belief  is  that  the  total  is  not  less 

than  $100,000,000  a  year." 


was  justified,  little  doubt  has  been  exprest  of  General  Bingham's 
efficiency  and  none  of  his  sincerity  and  honesty. 

Greed  for  money,  the  existence  of  unpopular  and  half-enforced 
laws  that  breed  contempt  for  the  law,  and  the  laxity  of  police 
magistrates,  due  either  to  their  personal  disapproval  of  laws  or 
their  financial  or  political  dishonesty,  are  the  chief  causes  to  which 
General  Bingham  ascribes  the  lawlessness  of  New  York  with  its 
enormous  alien  population.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  responsibility  for  enforcing 
law  and  scourging  lawlessness  in 
New  York  devolves  mainly  upon  the 
thirty-two  police  magistrates,  all  of 
whom  are  appointed  by  the  Mayor. 
If  the  police  magistrate  is  a  known 
politician,  a  crook,  or  a  thug,  cases 
of  which  are  entirely  too  frequent, 
naturally  the  alien  judges  the  nation 
by  him.  If  the  alien  accepts  (for  it 
is  promptly  offered  nine  times  out 
of  ten)  the  help  of  a  district  politi- 
cal leader,  or  if  he  pays  for  leniency 
— and  innocent  or  guilty  tlie  chance 
to  do  so  will  be  offered  him — how  can 
our  country,  being  fairly  indexed  by 
the  metropolis,  grow  anything  but 
lawless?  Rigid  enforcement  of  the 
law  by  the  criminal  courts  and  the 
impartial  infliction  of  penalties  upon 
native  and  alien-born  alike  will  do 
more  to  wipe  out  crime  in  our  cities 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  any 
other  single  agency." 

Eighty  per  cent,  of  criminal  cases 
in  New  York  City  are  first  heard  in 
the  lower  courts,  and  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  criminals  are  aliens, 
many  of  them  the  flower  of  genet  a- 
tions  of  criminal  ancestry  in  whom 
defiance  of  the  law  has  become  in- 
grained. 

"  The  ignorant  foreigners,  packed 
into  the  tenements  of  the  crowded 
East  Side,  are  easily  handled  by  the 
politicians.  They  are  poor,  they  need  work,  and  often  charitable 
aid.  The  politician  helps  them  to  jobs.  Often  food,  fuel,  or  med- 
icine is  supplied  to  a  needy  family  by  the  politician  who  is  care- 
fully shepherding  votes.  When  the  criminal  runs  afoul  of  the  law 
he  sends  for  his  friend  the  politician,  and  the  politician  furnishes 
bail  and  a  lawyer  and  exercises  his  influence  on  the  police  magis- 
trate.    When  voting-time  comes  the  befriended  ones  vote  as  the 
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politician  dictates.  These  are  the  classes  who  are  in  control  of 
New  York  City — the  metropolis  of  America.  New  York  is  not 
ruled  by  her  brains,  her  wealth,  or  her  virtue — the  city  is  ruled  by 
the  politicians  who  control  the  poverty-stricken  and  criminal  aliens 

of  the  East  Side." 

"I  have  reason  to  believe,"  General  Bingham  continues,  "that 
one  attorney  whose  shadow  frequently  falls  around  Tammany 
Hall,  comes  pretty  near  representing  all  the  good  pickpockets  in 
New  York."     Further: 

"Another,  who  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Bar  Association, 
has  a  record  for  pulling  gambling-house  chestnuts  out  of  the  tire  ; 
while  two  or  three  others  have  boasted  of  their  ability  to  secure 
immunity  for  violators  of  the  excise  law,  tho  these  cases  are  quite 
easily  disposed  of.  For  example,  I  recently  happened  into  one  of 
the  criminal  courts  during  the  hearing  of  an  excise  case.  The 
patrolman  who  had  made  the  arrest  was  testifying. 

"'Do  you  know  whisky  ?  '  he  was  asked  by  his  attorney. 

"'Yes.' 

"'How  do  vou  know  it?     Ever  drink  it  ? ' 

"'Yes.' 

"'Was  the  whisky  in  this  case  fermented  or  distilled  ? 

'"Distilled,  I  think.' 

"'Did  you  see  it  distilled  ?  ' 

'"No."' 

"'Have  you  liad  it  analyzed  ?  ' 

"'No.' 

"'No  evidence.'  interrupted  the  court:  and,  addressing  the  de- 
fendant, 'Discharged.'" 

General  Bingham  asserts  that  during  his  first  year  at  the  head  of 
the  Police  Department  he  could  have  made  $1,000,000  in  bribe 
money.  The  difficulty  of  detecting  bribery  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
bribe  money  invariably  passes  through  from  three  to  six  pairs  of 
hands  before  it  reaches  the  receiver.  Besides,  a  conviction  for 
bribery  or  blackmail  can  be  secured  only  if  two  witnesses  can 
swear  that  they  saw  the  money  or  its  equivalent,  marked  for  identi- 
fication, change  hands.  Yet  there  are  many  New  York  policemen 
on  salaries  of  from  $1,400  to  $2,000  a  year  who  own  homes  that 
can  not  be  maintained  for  less  than  $5,000  a  year. 

To  save  our  cities  from  lawlessness  General  Bingham  primarily 
advocates  sensible  laws,  their  rigid  enforcement  by  honest  magis- 
trates, and  more  reasonable  rulings  on  evidence  necessary  for 
conviction. 

"The  police  must  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
elections,  other  than  lies  within  their  proper  police  duty  in  pre- 


serving the  peace.  All  elections  should  be  conducted  solely  by 
the  election  boards  and  agents  employed  by  them  under  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Elections. 

"The  police  should  have  no  contact  with  saloons  nor  with  en- 
forcing the  excise  law,  but  should  be  confined  to  their  legitimate 
duty  of  maintaining  the  peace  and,  of  course,  making  arrests  for 
violations  of  law  occurring  openly  in  their  presence.  Enforcement 
of  the  excise  law  should  rest  entirely  with  the  State  Board  of 
Excise  Commissioners  and  their  agents. 

"Legalize  (he  above  two  provisions  and  at  once  the  status  of  a 
police  force  will  be  raised  to  a  plane  never  yet  attained  in  this 
country  " 

Drinking,  the  General  observes  in  passing,  can  be  effectively 
supprest  only  by  stopping  the  manufacture  of  drink. 

Gambling  can  not  be  prevented,  but  gambling-houses  should  be 
subjected  to  heavy  licenses  and  tucked  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
newspapers  should  be  persuaded  to  discontinue  publishing  gam- 
bling and  racing  news. 

Vice  should  be  segregated,  but  not  licensed,  and  controlled 
solely  by  the  police,  a  method  by  which  the  General  holds  that 
this  kind  of  graft  would  be  eliminated. 

Pawnbrokers  should  be  licensed  only  by  the  police,  to  whom 
they  should  be  required  to  make  sworn  reports  daily. 

General  Bingham's  account  of  the  rupture  between  himself  and 
Mayor  McClellan  in  The  J 'an  Norden  Magazine  under  the  cap- 
tion, "Why  I  Was  Removed,"  is  regarded  as  significant  because 
of  its  bearing  both  on  personalities  and  issues  involved  in  the  ap- 
proaching municipal  campaign.  In  this  article  the  ex-Police 
Commissioner  intimates  that  his  removal  was  ostensibly  based  on 
a  flimsy  pretext,  its  real  reason  being  that  he  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  Mayor's  design  to  use  the  police  in  his  right  for  the  leadership 
of  Tammany  Hall. 

General  Bingham,  in  reviewing  the  Mayor's  alleged  delinquen- 
cies, declares  that  Mr.  McClellan  for  two  years  treated  with  in- 
difference his  protests  against  unsafe  and  immoral  moving-picture 
shows,  and  then  suddenly  ordered  him  to  close  "every  such  estab- 
lishment on  one  particular  Sunday."  Of  this  incident  General 
Bingham  says : 

"The  time  to  have  shut  them  up  was  when  they  first  opened 
their  doors,  not  after  they  had  improved  with  the  money  they  had 
made,  and  had  become  respectable.  I  asked  the  Mayor  why  he 
had  taken  such  a  sudden  interest  in  the  moving-picture  question, 
and  he  answered  : 

'" I am  playing a  little  game  to  win  the  minis!: 


IN    UNCLE    SAMS   JAM-JAR. 

— Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 


PIKCHOT'S    IDEA    OF    FOREST    RESERVi- 

—  Dart  in  the  Denver  Times. 
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THE  SALVATION  IS  rS. 

—  Porter  in  the  Boston  Tra 


WHICH  r 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


BREAKING  ILOOSE. 


RIVAL  CONSERVATION   POLICIES 

IF.  as  the  papers  continue  to  assert,  there  is  a  feud  between 
Secretary  Ballinger,  of  the  Department  of  t lie  Interior,  and 
Chief  Forester  Gilford  Pinchot  on  the  subject  of  national  conser- 
vation of  water-power,  the  hostilities  must  be  carried  on  with 
smokeless  and  noiseless  weapons,  as  at  no  time  have  the  two 
alleged  opponents  placed  themselves  in  open  conflict.  In  fact, 
Secretary  Ballinger  is  reported  as  having  made  both  a  defense  of 
his  administration  and  a  disclaimer  of  the  existence  of  a  contro- 
versy in  the  following  words  : 

"There  have  been  gross  misrepresentations  regarding  the  action 
of  the  department  in  certain  matters.  It  will  be  shown,  however, 
when  the  facts  are  made  known  that,  despite  the  claims  of  the 
restoration  of  power  sites  during  this  Administration,  actually 
more  sites  have  been  withdrawn  during  the  Administration  than 
during  the  former  ones  and  that  none  withdrawn  under  the  former 
Administration  have  been  'grabbed.' 

"There  was  no  controversy  between  Mr.  Pinchot  and  myself  at 
the  Irrigation  Congress  in  Spokane.  I  was  invited  there  to  make 
an  address  on  the  work  of  the  Interior  Department  as  it  affected 
matters  in  which  the  irrigationists  are  interested.  I  did  not  enter 
into  defense  of  my  course,  as  compared  with  that  of  an  official  in 
another  department." 

Vet  the  journals  in  the  irrigated  States  not  only  persist  in  regard- 
ing the  two  men  as  representing  antagonistic  policies  on  a  subject 
in  which  their  section  is  vitally  concerned,  but  some  also  assert 
that  there  is  an  organized  opposition  to  the  entire  <  iovernment 
policy  of  conservation. 

"  bulletin  Xo.  7"  of  an  organization  calling  itself  the  "National 
Public  Domain  League"  with  headquarters  in  Denver.  Col.,  is 
devoted  to  an  attack  on  Gifford  Pinchot  in  prose,  verse,  and  car- 
toon, ridiculing  the  Forester's  "conservation  alarms."  that  is,  his 
warnings  against  threatened  famines  in  timber,  coal,  iron,  and 
water,  and  his  statements  relative  to  soil  erosion  and  the  "Water- 
Power  Trust."  In  conclusion,  J.  Walter  Eddy,  the  editor  of  this 
bulletin,  says  : 

"The  most  'touching  '  feature  in  connection  with  the  prescribed 
or  suggested  corrections  or  cures  for  all  these  disasters  that 
threaten  us,  is  that  they  always  embrace  a  tax  or  charge,  and  like- 
wise a  paternal  supervision  over  the  business  incident  to  their 
operation. 

"Who  is  there  in  all  this  land  so  wise,  so  far-seeing,  so  capable 
as  to  be  entrusted  with  this  responsibility  ? 


"Who  else  is  there  in  all  this  broad  land,  that  in  writing  such  a 
letter  as  the  one  to  the  Colorado  State  Forestry  Association  in 
January  last,  could  have  used  the  personal  pronoun  '  I '  an  even 
forty  times,  with  such  natural,  graceful  right  as  not  to  have  excited 
comment  ? 

"Ofatruth,  Gifford  Pinchot  is  great  !  Of  a  truth  Gifford  Pinchot 
possesses  to  the  full  degree  the  true  imperialistic  temperament  !  " 

According  to  papers  friendly  to  Mr.  Pinchot  such  attacks  as  the 
above  are  inspired  or  encouraged  by  the  big  combinations  against 
which  the  Forester  has  been  warning  the  country.  Thus,  the 
Colorado  Springs  Gazette  says  : 

"  There  has  always  been  a  small  but  very  busy  band  of  opponents 
to  the  Forest  Service,  headed  by  a  man  named  Eddy,  and — in  the 
last  year,  since  water-power  on  the  public  domain  became  an  issue 
— encouraged  by  the  big  power  companies,  subsidiary  to  the  Water- 
Power  Trust.  These  forces  have  opposed  Mr.  Pinchot  in  every 
way  possible  but  without  success.  Indeed,  they  apparently  had 
no  hope  of  success  until  a  few  months  ago  when  Mr.  Garfield  was 
succeeded  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  by  Mr.  Ballinger,  whose 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  public  domain  appear 
to  differ  widely  from  those  of  his  predecessor." 

The  Portland  Oregonian  finds  that  the  "hubbub  "  in  Spokane 
was  due  to  the  effort  of  "Pinchot  and  his  associates,  who  repre- 
sent the  preceding  regime,"  to  discredit  "the  new  reform  policy  of 
the  Interior  Department."      Further  Tlie  Oregonian  says: 

"A  coterie  of  land  'reformers  '  has  been  endeavoring  to  run  the 
Government's  policy,  with  occasional  success.  Futile  land-fraud 
prosecutions,  wholesale  withdrawals  of  land  from  entry,  and  stop- 
page of  land-office  business  have  been  incidents  of  their  success. 
Secretary  Ballinger  seems  to  be  filling  a  long-felt  want  in  reform- 
ing the  reformers.  Further,  he  is  holding  the  Government  to  its 
duty  in  irrigation  work,  against  an  influence  that  is  striving  to 
supplant  private  irrigation  with  a  Socialistic  program." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Denver  Republican,  while  counseling 
patience  with  the  words,  "Give  the  new  Administration  time,"  de- 
clares that  "Mr.  Pinchot  must  be  sustained  and  encouraged  in  his 
work."  The  Oakland  (Cal.)  Inquirer  holds  "  President  Taft  re- 
sponsible for  Secretary  Ballinger,  the  reactionary."  And  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  summing  up  a  list  of  the  Secretary's  alleged  in- 
iquities with  the  report  that  Mr.  Ballinger  is  credited  with  intent 
to  block  the  Hetch  Hetchy  water-works  project  in  which  San 
Francisco  is  vitally  interested,  declares  that  "Secretary  Ballinger 
will  wreck  the  Taft  Administration  if  he  does  not  change  his  gait 
or  get  out." 
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NEW  LIFE  IN   OLD  PARTIES 

ALMOST  simultaneously  a  demand  has  arisen  within  the  two 
great  parties  for  self-regeneration.  In  the  Republican 
party  the  movement  has  been  actuated  by  protests  against  the  new 
tariff ;  while  in  the  Democratic  party  the  leaders  are  hoping  for  a 
reorganization  that  will  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  errors 
of  their  opponents.     Republican  reform,  or  "  Progressive  Republi- 


T-HE    BELLWETHER. 

—  Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

canism,"  has  grouped  itself  about  those  Middle  Western  Senators, 
Beveridge,  Dolliver,  Bristow,  Cummins,  La  Follette,  and  others, 
who  distinguished  themselves  as  "insurgents  "  against  the  Tariff 
Bill.  The  principles  and  the  program  of  the  Progressives  were 
thus  stated  by  Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  during  the  great  demon- 
stration that  greeted  his  return  to  Des  Moines  after  his  unsuccessful 
fight  against  the  Aldrich  regime  : 

"We  shall  present  the  issue  flatly  to  every  Republican  conven- 
tion between  the  present  and  the  National  Convention  of  1912 
where  it  is  possible  for  the  issue  to  be  presented.  That  issue  is  : 
Shall  the  men  now  in  control  of  party  destinies  be  permitted  further 
to  disregard  plain  party  declarations  ? 

"The  Democratic  party  has  demonstrated  thoroughly  its  innoc- 
uous inability  to  be  trusted  with  the  formulation  of  a  tariff  law  for 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  foresee  any  serious  possibility  of  a 
Democratic  Congressional  or  national  victory  because  of  the 
passage  of  the  new  Tariff  Law. 

"Any  Republican  law  based  upon  the  underlying  principle  of 
protection  is  preferable  to  any  Democratic  law  based  upon  the 
principle  of  tariff  for  revenue.  All  Republicans  will  fight  together 
when  danger  of  a  Democratic  Congress  heaves  in  sight. 

"  In  my  judgment,  the  tariff  never  again  will  be  an  issue  between 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties.  It  is  the  decisive  issue 
between  the  two  well-defined  elements  within  the  Republican  party. 
It  is  an  issue  which  must  be  settled  definitely  at  the  next  National 
Convention." 

The  principal  items  in  Senator  Cummins'  reformative  program 
are  thus  condensed  by  the  New  York  American  : 

"1.  Placing  in  control  at  the  head  of  organized  Republicanism 
men  who  will  stand  absolutely  by  platform  pledges. 

"2.  Struggle  for  this  policy  at  every  convention,  local,  Con- 
gressional, or  State,  between  now  and  1912,  where  there  are  enough 
progressive  Republicans  to  make  it  worth  while. 

"3.  No  general  revision  of  the  tariff  for  perhaps  a  decade,  but 
revision  from  time  to  time  in  particular  schedules,  as  expert  in- 
vestigation demonstrates  to  be  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time 
conforming  with  the  broad  principle  of  protection. 


"4.  Appointment  of  an  expert  tariff  commission  at  the  earliest 
practicable  moment  to  further  this  information  to  Congress. 

"5.  No  opposition  to  President  Taft,  whom  the  Progressives  be- 
lieve to  have  a  thoroughly  progressive  program  in  hand  for  his 
Administration — at  least,  until  the  Presidential  policy  demon- 
strates the  contrary." 

While  some  Democratic  papers  declare  that  the  right  place  for 
Progressive  Republicans  is  the  Democratic  party,  many  leading 
Republican  journals  approve  the  program  of  Senator  Cummins  as 
based  upon  the  aspirations  of  the  majority  in  the  organization. 
Thus  the  Chicago  Post  (Ind.)  says  : 

"The  leader  of  the  Republican  party  is  William  H.  Taft.  He 
is  a  Progressive  by  his  own  declaration.  The  Progressives,  Bev- 
eridge, Cummins,  Dolliver,  Bristow,  and  the  others,  acknowledge 
his  leadership.  The  future  fight  of  the  party  will  be  to  secure  the 
right  of  majority  rule  within  its  own  organization.  The  men  who 
do  the  fighting  for  principle  and  who  win  the  victories  should  hold 
their  leadership  after  the  fighting  has  ended." 

Thus  far  hopes  for  a  Democratic  renaissance  have  centered  in 
the  Democratic  State  Conference  to  be  held  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y., 
September  9.  In  the  call  for  this  conference,  signed  by  such  rep- 
resentative Democrats  as  George  F.  Parker,  Herman  Ridder, 
Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Henry  D.  Baldwin,  Peter  B.  Olney,  and 
Edward  M.  Shepard,  its  aim  is  declared  to  be  a  frank  discussion 
of  the  following  subjects  : 

"Economy  in  the  administration  of  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments. 

"Home  rule  not  only  for  the  States  in  Federal  matters  but  for 
municipalities  in  State  matters. 

"Tariff  reduction  primarily  by  abolishing  the  protection  of 
special  interests  which  at  present  dominate  and  threaten  the  integ- 
rity of  our  system  of  government. 

"Fuller  and  freer  expression  and  absolute  protection  for  the 
party  voters  and  their  duly  authorized  representatives  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions  in  primary  elections  and  party  conventions. 

"The  conference  is  also  to. formulate  a  declaration  of  principles 
giving  a  clearer  meaning  to  the  party  name  in  this  State  (New 


DOWN,    BUT   WILL   IT  STAY    DOWN.' 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

York)  to  be  the  basis  of  cohesion  for  the  Democratic  forces  in  the 
different  counties  for  the  fall  election." 

Naturally,  great  hopes  of  this  convention  are  exprest  by  Demo- 
cratic papers  within  New  York  State;  but  in  other  quarters  also 
it  is  looked  upon  as  havinga  national  significance.     The  St.  Louis 
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PRESIDENT    TAFT'S    PLEASANT  SUMMER    HOME    IN    BEVERLY,  MASS. 


Glebe-Democrat (Rep.)  discovers 

in  it  "a  new  Democratic  depart- 
ure "  and  looks  for  an  interesting 
right  for  control  by  the  Bryan 
wing  of  the  party.  The  Louisville 
Post  (Ind.)  places  the  move- 
ment on  a  far  higher  plane.  This 
paper  says  : 

"  The  movement  comes  none  too 
soon.  The  pressing  question  be- 
fore the  Democratic  organiza- 
tion now  is.  Shall  it  reform  or  die? 
As  it  stands,  it  is  an  obstruction 
to  good  government.  It  is  feeble 
in  opposition.  It  is  effective  only 
in  alliance  with  the  worst  influ- 
ences in  the  Republican   party." 

The  Post  speaks  hopefully  of  indications  that  the  Democrats  of 
Kentucky  and  other  States  "are  tired  of  following  after  false  gods." 
Rejoicing  in  local  manifestations  of  "this  self-governing  spirit, 
this  spirit  of  conscious  freedom."  The  Post  concludes  : 

"If  this  same  spirit  should  find  expression  in  the  Democratic 
national  organization  it  would  in  time  enlist  men  from  other  par- 
ties and  we  would  have  then  two  responsible  political  organiza- 
tions, each  by  turn  in  charge  of  the  different  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, its  aggressive  power  resisted  and  tempered  and  restrained 
by  an  intelligent  and  equally  patriotic  opposition." 


THE    EXECUTIVE   OFFICES   OVER  A   DRY-GOODS  STORE. 

WHERE  THE   PRESIDENT  WORKS  AND  RESTS. 


PRESIDENT   AND    MRS.    TAFT   ON    THE    BROAD    VERANDA. 


Taft  and  Secretary  Nagel  have 
gone  over  the  lists  with  the  ut- 
most care — the  fact  remains  that 
every  supervisor  will  know  that 
he  is  indebted  for  his  office  to 
Congressional  favor.  And  when 
he  comes  to  name  the  enumera- 
tors, it  is  highly  probable  that 
convenient  lists  of  the  faithful 
will  be  put  into  his  hands  by  in- 
fluential politicians,  and  that  he 
will  be  expected  to  discover  that 
they  are  just  the  men  for  the 
jobs." 

Yet  even  The  Post  admits  that 
"President  Taft's  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Nagel  comes  as  near  as  is 
now  possible  to  taking  the  census 
In  this  letter  the  President  repeats 


A  NON-POLITICAL  CENSUS 

CO  unanimous  is  the  chorus  of  decorous  editorial  approval  fol- 
^  lowing  the  publication  of  President  Taft's  letter  "taking  the 
census  out  of  politics,"  that  any  one  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of 
American  parties  might  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  any  papers 
had  ever  upheld  the  spoils  system  and  opposed  cjvil-service  reform. 
The  only  partly  adverse  criticism  is  the  regret  exprest  by  a  few 
austere  journals,  that  appointments  are  not  yet  to  be  solely  on 
merit.  Thus  the  New  York  Evoiiiig  Post,  ever  a  stanch  upholder 
of  the  merit  system  untainted  by  partizanship  or  favoritism,  makes 
this  lament : 

"It  is  plain  that  the  appointment  of  supervisors  .s  made  as  a 
reward  for  political  services,  past  or  expected.  No  man  has  a 
chance  of  selection,  except  through  a  Senator  or  Representative, 
and  those  devout  gentlemen  always  take  as  their  motto:  'The 
Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his.'  Let  their  recommendations  be 
sifted  as  closely  as  you   please — and  it  is  stated  that  President 


away  from  the  spoilsmen, 
that  the  taking  of  the  census  "involves  the  appointment  of  some 
three  hundred  supervisors,  who,  in  turn,  are  to  appoint  many  times 
that  number  of  enumerators."  Generally  there  will  be  a  supervisor 
for  each  Congressional  District,  so  it  is  deemed  best  to  consult 
Congressmen  and  Senators  as  to  competent  candidates  from  their 
respective  districts  and  States.  But  in  order  that  the  supervisors 
shall  not  use  their  power  of  appointing  enumerators  as  an  instru- 
ment in  local  elections,  the  President  orders  that : 

"Any  supervisor  or  enumerator  who  uses  his  influence  with  his 
subordinates  or  colleagues  to  assist  any  party  or  any  candidate  in 
a  primary  or  general  election,  or  who  takes  any  part  other  than 
merely  casting  his  vote  in  politics — national,  State,  or  local — either 
by  service  upon  a  political  committee,  by  public  addresses,  by  the 
solicitation  of  votes,  or  otherwise,  shall  at  once  be  dismissed  from 
the  service.  I  wish  to  make  this  regulation  as  broad  as  possible 
and  wish  it  enforced  without  exception." 

A  much  livelier  discussion  follows  the  announcement  of  the 
President's  broader  policy  in  relation  to  the  appointment  of 
enumerators  in  the  Southern  States,  a  policy  that  was  hailed  in  the 
North  as  a  new  effort  "to  break  the  solid  South,"  with  the  natural 
consequence  that  many  Southern  editors  demur  that  the  solid 
South  prefers  to  enjoy  its  solidity.  In  the  Southern  States  held 
to  be  politically  debatable,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Oklahoma,  the  patronage  is  to  go  to  Republicans. 
In  the  more  ultra-Democratic  States,  Virginia,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas,  the  appointments  are  to  be  apportioned  equally  among 
Republicans  and  Democrats.       Democratic  papers,  especially  in 
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Photograph  by  J.  R.  Johnson. 


A  DETACHMENT  OF  CAVALRY  ON  SCOUT  DUTY. 

The  umpire  found  that  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  mounted  force  placed  the  defenders  of  Boston  at  a  considerable  disadvantage. 


the  "doubtful"  States,  are  prone  to  carp  at  the  President's  project 
as  intended  to  build  up  his  personal  political  machine  in  their 
preserves.  Thus  the  Raleigh  News  and  Courier  "fears  the 
Greeks  bearing  gifts  "  and  comments  somewhat  bitterly  : 

"This  program  shows  that  Northern  Republicans  are  'still  harp- 
ing on  my  daughter.'  They  believe  that  they  can  make  cotton 
farmers  in  the  South  pay  high  tariff  on  cotton  bagging  while  giving 
free  twine  to  Western  farmers,  and  then  by  giving  out  offices  buy 
Southern  support  for  a  party  that  is  sectional.  The  only  hope  for 
a  respectable  Republican  party  in  any  Southern  State  is  for  that 
party  nationally  to  quit  being  sectional  and  quit  thinking  it  can 
buy  Southern  favor  with  offices. 

"  Mr.  Taft  is  following  exactly  in  the  footsteps  of  Hayes  and 
McKinley  and  will  meet  the  same  success  they  met.     The  South, 
unjustly  treated  in  every  matter  that  Republicans  can  control,  will 
not  turn    Republican  because  of 
distribution  of  offices.     In  North 
Carolina  the  people  will  find  that 
most  of  the  jobs  will  go  to  unfit 
people  who  do  not  enjoy  the  con- 
fidence of  their  neighbors." 

Yet  the  President's  motives  do 
not  lack  appreciation.  He  has 
already  made  several  admittedly 
excellent  appointments  of  South- 
ern Democrats,  among  them  that 
of  William  J.  Storen  as  Census 
Supervisor  for  the  First  District 
of  South  Carolina,  and  the 
Charleston  News  and  Courier, 
while  replying  to  a  critic  that  it  is 
not  a  Taft  organ  but  a  William 
Jennings  Bryan  organ,  takes  occa- 
sion to  express  its  kindly  feeling 
toward  "  Old  Taft  "  in  the  follow- 
ing graceful  terms : 

"  Really,  the  only  objection  (re- 
serving for  the  present  any  refer- 
ence to  matters  of  religious  differ- 
ences) we  have  to  Mr.  Taft  is  his 
politics  ;  but  he  can't  help  that. 
That  is  the  way  he  was  raised ; 
but  we  think  that  he  has  come 
nearer  doing  the  right  thing,  be- 
cause it  is  right,  and  will  continue 
to  walk  in  the  way  he  has  blazed 

out  for  himself,  than  any  other  Republican  who  could  have  been 
placed  in  the  White  House 

"Again,  in  carrying  out  his  'Southern  policy  '  has  Mr.  Taft  not 
put  Dickinson,  a  Southerner,  in  his  Cabinet  ?  In  addition  to  the 
white  men  he  has  put  into  office  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  negroes 
he  has  not  appointed  in  the  South,  did  he  not  put  a  Democrat  on 
the  Federal  bench  in  North  Carolina,  a  white  man  in  the  post-office 
at  New  Orleans,  a  white  man  from  Virginia  at   the  head  of  the 


by  him  in  his  dealing  with  the  South  ?  We  think  he  has,  and 
he  has  been  in  office  only  five  months.  What  a  fine  fellow  old 
Taft  would  be  if  he  were  only  a  Democrat  and  a  Presbyterian  .'" 


Photograph  by  Joseph  R.  Johnson,  New  York. 

GENERAL  BLISS  AND  GENERAL  WOOD.    . 

The  commander  of  the  "  Red  "  army  attacking  Boston  in  the  recent 
maneuvers  (left),  with  the  chief  umpire. 


THE  ATTACK  ON   BOSTON 

P'OR  the  first  time  since  Washington's  powderless  cannon 
*-  glowered  uponthe  invaded  city  from  Dorchester  Heights, 
has  Boston  been  beset  by  armed  troops.  Under  the  most  unfavor- 
able weather  conditions,  9,000  men  composing  the  Red  Army  under 
Maj.-Gen.  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  have  been  remorselessly  advancing 
upon  the  doomed  city  in  spite  of  the  desperate  opposition  of  the 
Blue  Army,  consisting  of  7,000  Massachusetts  militia  under  Gen. 
William  A.  Pew,  Jr.,  while  all  the  bloodless  details  of  the  most 

extensive  war  game  ever  played 
upon  this  continent  have  been 
realistically  recorded  by  an  in- 
terested press.  Fleets  have  been 
sunk,  bridges  have  been  de- 
stroyed with  cannon  crackers  or 
sawdust  bombs,  and  hundreds 
of  men  have  been  remorselessly 
declared  dead,  wounded,  or  cap- 
tured according  to  the  decree 
of  bloodthirsty  umpires,  and  tho 
the  actual  casualties  seem  to 
have  been  limited  to  the  loss  of 
one  toe  by  the  invading  army,  the 
general  verdict  is  that  the  glory 
is  sufficient  for  all. 

The  defending  fleet  having  been 
theoretically  defeated,  the  Red 
Army  of  invasion  effected  a  land- 
ing at  New  Bedford  and  rapidly 
advanced  upon  Boston  from  the 
land  side,  driving  back  the  out- 
posts of  the  Blues.  In  the  Bat- 
tle of  Eddyville,  which  raged  for 
three  hours  in  the  midst  of  a 
drenching  nor'easter,  the  Reds  ap- 
pear to  have  lost  600  and  the  Blues 
350  men  killed,  to  say  nothing 
of  whole  companies  captured. 
Finally,  in  the  two-hour  Battle  of 
Hanover  Four  Corners,  the  defenses  on  Beacon  Hill  were  taken, 
and  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  A.  Wood,  as  chief  umpire,  declared  peace 
between  the  contending  forces.  The  invading  army,  generally 
believed  to  have  been  completely  victorious,  included  the  First 
and  Second  Connecticut,  two  District-of-Columbia  regiments,  the 
Seventh,  Fourteenth,  and  Twenty-second  New  York,  the  Essex 
Cavalry  Troop  of  New  Jersey,  Squadron  A,  New  York  Cavalry, 


Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  and  has  he  not  kept  every  pledge  made      and  the  Tenth  United  States  Cavalry,  with  several  batteries  of 
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ij-h  by  J.  R.  Johns'Mi. 


MASSACHUSETTS  MILITIA   IN  THE  FIELD. 

Major-General  Wood  i  <mii>limented  these  troops  for  their  soldierly  bearing  and  quickness  in  action  throughout  the  maneuvers. 


artillery.  Attempts  by  the  Red  Navy  to  effect  landings  at  Nan- 
tasket  and  Naliant  were  defeated,  with  loss,  by  the  defenders  of 
on  Harbor. 
While  different  newspapers  draw  different  conclusions  as  to  the 
military  needs  revealed  by  the  maneuvers,  there  is  no  dissent  from 
the  view  that  this  mimic  warfare  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  train- 
ing our  citizen  soldiery.      Thus  the  Chicago  Tribune  says  : 

"?dore  practical  knowledge  of  warfare  will  be  gained  by  those 
who  participate  in  the  maneuvers  than  could  be  secured  in  long 
months  of  study  of  books.  An  army  is  of  little  worth  unless  it  is 
trained.  And  the  best  way  to  train  it  is  to  do  as  is  done  in  even- 
other  kind  of  game — namely,  to  practise  under  the  conditions  likely 
to  prevail  in  case  of  actual  conflict." 

Vet  the  war  game  is  not  intended  to  create  a  desire  for  military 
glory,  but  to  train  our  militia  to  cooperate  with  the  regular  artillery 
in  the  defense  of  our  coasts.  We  read  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Mcjil  .- 

"One  of  the  important  objects  of  these  maneuvers  is  to  coordi- 
nate the  National  Guard  and  the  Regular  Army  for  effective  de- 
fense. Another  is  to  develop  in  the  National  Guard  of  the  sea- 
board States  a  capacity  for  greater  cooperation  with  the  regular 
coast  artillery.  Our  costly  and  far-reaching  system  of  coast  de- 
fenses is  not  yet  complete,  but  it  is  already  so  great  that  the  regu- 
lar coast  artillery  force  is  not  large  enough  to  supply  one  full 
relief  for  the  men  at  the  guns  now  in  position. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  many  experts  that  these  coast  defenses 
could  not  withstand  a  rear  attack  unless  heavily  supported  with 
infantry.  Their  guns  face  the  sea  and  would  be  ineffective  against 
an  assault  from  land.  For  these  infantry  supports  dependence 
must  be  placed  upon  the  State  militia  organizations  which,  in 
order  to  be  effective,  must  be  trained  in  practical  exercises  in 
association  with  the  regular  coast  artillery  forces  at  the  forti- 
fications." 

Great  relief  was  felt  throughout  New  England  when  the  umpire's 
statement  showed  that  Boston  had  not  been  captured  after  all. 
Ge.  eral  Wood  S2.id  : 

"Neither  side  was  defeated  in  the  w-ar  game,  so  there  is  no  offi- 
cial decision  to  be  given.  Neither  the  Red  nor  the  Blue  was  whipt, 
neither  the  Red  nor  the  Blue  was  victorious." 

He  complimented  the  Massachusetts  troops  on  their  bearing 
throughout  the  hostilities  and  added  that  he  hoped  some  time  to 
send  the  Bay  State  militia  on  a  retaliatory  invasion  of  New  York. 


JUDGE  PARKER'S  DREAD  OF    MORE 
PRESIDENTIAL  POWER 

JUDGE  ALTON  B.  PARKER,  once  Democratic  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  condemns  the  proposed  Corporation  Tax 
as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  as  an  attempted 
"trespass  upon  the  powers  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  peo- 
ple," for  its  leading  purpose,  he  finds,  is  "centralized  Federal  con- 
trol ever  the  business  of  the  country."  Further,  the  originators 
of  both  this  measure  and  of  the  proposed  Federal  license,  "seek 
to  accomplish  by  indirection  what  the  Federal  Government  can 
not  do  by  direct  action."  The  Corporation  Tax,  Judge  Parker 
declares,  in  The  National  Monthly  (Buffalo),  appears  to  him 
"  but  another  step  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  carefully  devised  plan  of 
centralization  of  power  in  the  Federal  Government."  In  evidence 
that  such  a  plan  exists,  he  cites,  together  with  other  allied  utter- 
ances of  the  ex-President  and  his  Secretary  of  State,  the  following 
paragraph  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  : 

"We  need  through  Executive  action,  through  legislative  and 
through  judicial  construction  and  interpretation  of  law,  to  increase 
the  power  of  the  Federal  Government.  If  we  fail  thus  to  increase 
it  we  show  our  impotence." 

President  Taft,  a  declared  upholder  of  his  predecessor's  policies, 
Judge  Parker  continues,  apparently  thinks  he  has  in  the  Corpora- 
tion Tax  a  device  by  which  "the  Federal  Government  can  assume 
the  role  of  inquisitor  of  local  manufacturing  and  business  corpora- 
tions, which  is  now  solely  the  office  of  the  States." 

Federal,  instead  of  State  control  or  supervision,  says  the  Judge, 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  great  corporations;  "the  first  open 
movement  in  that  direction  was  undertaken  by  the  giant  insurance 
corporations  controlling  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars."  This 
desire  for  Federal  control,  it  appears,  is  not  shared  by  smaller 
corporations,  for,  we  read  : 

"Naturally,  the  small  corporations  engaged  in  honest  business 
prosecuted  in  obedience  to  law,  do  not  look  kindly  on  this  attempt 
to  add  to  their  burden  of  taxation. 

"  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  great  combinations  in  re- 
straint of  trade  which  seek  to  dominate  so  many  fields  of  endeavor. 
They  wish  to  be  let  alone,  and  to  that  end  seek  immunity  even  at  the 
cost  of  increased  taxation  and  continued  political  contributions. "- 

The  benefit  to  be  gained  from  the  knowledge  of  the  business 
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transactions  and  profits  of  corporations  that  the  operations  of  the 
law  will  give  the  Government,  Judge  Parker  holds,  is  open  to 
question.     On  this  head  he  win 

"Assuming,  however,  that  complete  publicity  is  desirable — we 
know  that'the  Corporation-Tax  clause  of  the  Tariff  Hill  does  not 
provide  for  publication  in  all  cases,  nor  in  any  case — 'except 
upon  t/ie  special  direction  of  the  President.' 

"The  power  to  make  or  withhold  publication  at  will  should  not 
be  lodged  in  the  President,  for  it  is  a  dangerous  power." 

The  Judge  points  to  the  Roosevelt-Harriman  episode  to  show 
in  what  a  dangerous  manner  such  power  may  be  employed. 

Having  warned  the  people  against  the  insidious  withdrawal  of 
Home  Rule  from  the  States,  and  against  usurpations  through 
which  the  Constitution  "will  be  broken  down  and  the  authority  to 
control  which  the  people  now  enjoy  will  be  gone,"  Judge  Parker 
concludes : 

"Ere  this  be  published,  it  is  likely  that  the  proposed  Corpora- 
tion Tax  will  be  enacted  by  Congress.  The  people,  however,, 
without  waiting  for  the  courts  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
the  act,  should  demand  and  secure  an  amendment  depriving  the 
President  of  the  power  in  his  discretion  to  publish  or  not  informa- 
tion obtained  by  Federal  inspectors  while  seeking  to  ascertain,  or 
pretending  to  ascertain,  whether  corporations  make  true  returns  of 
their  profits.     This  should  be  done — 

"First.  That  the  power  of  regulation  of  domestic  corporations 
should  not  be  taken  from  the  States  creating  them  ;  and 

"Second.  That  some  future  partizan  and  dominating  President 
may  not  be  permitted  to  wield  this  great  power  to  induce  either 
personal  support  or  cash  contributions  for  the  benefit  of  his  party 
or  for  his  own  benefit  as  the  party  candidate. 

"  If  we  trace  to  its  source  the  cause  of  open  violations  of  law  to 
the  detriment  of  the  people  without  governmental  opposition,  we 
will  find  it  to  be  solicited  political  contributions,  for  which  in  re- 
turn governmental  favors  are  demanded  and  granted." 


A  WIZARD'S  DEFENSE 

T  T  UMOROU  SLY  characterizing  one  of  his  most  virulent  critics 
1  -*-  as  "a  green  berry,"  Luther  Burbank,  the  horticulturist  of 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal.,  has  at  last  replied  to  the  many  attacks  upon 
himself  and  his  work  that  have  recently  appeared,  especially  in 
horticultural  publications.  Mr.  Burbank  points  to  the  actual  and 
acknowledged  results  of  his  work  and  deprecates  both  unintelligent 
or  biased  disparagement,  and  extravagant  praise.     He  says  : 

"The  extravagant  estimates  of  my  work  have  been  the  bane  of 
my  existence.  There  has  been  much  written  about  me  by  sensa- 
tional writers  who  know  nothing  either  of  me  or  my  work.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  all  these  things  and  any  one  with  any  knowl- 
edge of  horticulture  could  discern  at  once  that  much  of  the  stuff 
sent  out  is  nothing  but  space-writers'  chaff." 

As  to  his  "creations"  in  the  plant  world,  Mr.  Burbank  says,  in 
brief : 

"I  have  never  made  the  claim  that  I  created  the  spineless  cactus, 
but  I  have  and  do  claim  that  I  have  done  more  than  any  one  else 
in  the  world  to  give  the  cactus  an  agricultural  and  horticultural 
value." 

"The  statement  of  Hugo  Lilienthal  that  my  wonderberry  is 
poisonous  is  absurd.  It  is  not  only  edible  but  delicious  and  makes 
excellent  pies  and  jelly.  The  trouble  is  that  those  who  have  criti- 
cized it  have  not  given  the  berry  a  chance  to  become  ripe." 

"  I  am  criticized  because  of  the  surprize  at  seeing  so  many  things 
emanate  from  one  small  place.  Ordinarily  an  inventor  produces 
one  thing  in  a  lifetime,  or  student  of  plants,  probably  two  or  three 
varieties  in  his  life      I  have  produced  many  things." 

In  general  the  California  papers  are  disposed  to  uphold  Mr. 
Burbank  and  to  laugh  at  the  Pasadena  Gardeners'  Association  for 
denouncing  him  "as  anature-faker  and  horticultural  mountebank." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Luther   Burbank   is  accused   of  nature-faking.      Why,  gentlemen.   Mother 
Nature  calls  him  Brother  Luther. — Chicago  Post. 


THE   DOG   STAR    IN    THE    ASCENDANT. 

— Cory  in  the  Cincinnati  Tunes-Star. 


The  Lincoln  penny  is  too  large  to  go  into  the  slot  machines,  but  it  will  fit 
the  savings  bank  all  right. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Doctor  Eliot  was  right  in  omitting  the  Bible  from  the  list  of  best  books  on 
his  "five-foot  shelf."  That  one  ought  never  to  be  on  the  shelf. — Cleveland 
Leader. 

Well  the  early  developments  indicate  that  the  tariff  will  be  satisfactory  to 
everybody  except  Republicans  Democrats,  Prohibitionists,  Socialists,  the  In- 
dependents, and  those  who  do  not  vote. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Tom  Watson's  plan  to  divide  this  country  into  four  nations  will  meet  with  our 
approval  if  he  and  Bryan,  Jeff  Davis,  Gum  Shoe  Bill  Stone,  Pitchfork  Tillman 
and  others  of  that  ilk  will  agree  to  remain  in  the  most  remote  quarter. — Chicago 
T>  ibune. 

If  the  President  s  clippings  bureau  is  sending  him  all  the  editorials  headed 
"  Time  for  Taft  lo  Speak,"  and  he  is  conscientiously  reading  them  all.  it  is  plain 
to  us  that  he  hasn't  yet  been  able  to  find  the  time  to  speak. — Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch. 

The  California  Supreme  Court  has  affirmed  a  penitentiary  sentence  in  the 
case  of  a  millionaire.  If  all  the  technicalities  have  been  exhausted  by  the  lawyers 
in  the  defendant's  behalf  the  chances  are  that  he  is  an  ex-millionaire. — Chicago 
Record-Herald 

Bullfights  are  resorted  to  in  Mexico  to  raise  funds  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  coming  meeting  of  Presidents  Taft  and  Diaz.  In  this  country,  a  joint 
debate  between  Pinchot  and  Ballinger  might  serve  the  same  purpose. — Xew 
York  Evening  Post 

Alaska  Speaks. — The  New  York  custom-house  has  seized  a  dozen  monkeys 
and  if  the  duty  is  not  paid  at  once  they  will  be  sold,  says  an  exchange.  Con- 
gress probably  put  a  tariff  on  monkeys  as  a  matter  of  self-protection.  These 
pauper  simian  legislators  ate  a  menace  to  the  well-paid,  full-dinner-pail  brigade 
now  chattering  in  the  halls  of  Congress.  The  infant  monkey  industry  of  this 
land  of  the  free  must  be  protected  or  our  factories  will  stand  idle  and  soup 
kitchens  be  established  in  the  nation's  capital.  Shall  a  chimpanzee  ever  hold 
the  gave!  and  stif.e  legislation  in  our  beloved  House  of  Representatives,  as 
long  as  we  are  able  to  build  a  tariff  wall  too  high  for  them  to  climb  over? 
Never.  Shall  an  ape,  a  gibbon  and  a  baboon  revise  our  tariff  in  secret  com- 
mittee while  our  own  Senators,  just  as  capable  in  every  way,  remain  idle  and 
become  a  charge  upon  the  public?  Again  we  say  no.  What  this  country  needs 
is  protection  to  American  statesmen.  Let  in  the  Japs,  the  Hindus,  the  Dagoes, 
and  Chinks  to  compete  with  labor,  but  tax  the  gorillas  and  gigos.  If  a  mar 
moset  or  a  sapajou  should  frame  our  laws  some  of  them  might  be  declared  con- 
stitutional and  then  the  present  system  would  be  overthrown  and  chaos  would 
reign.  Congress,  you  did  well  when  you  excluded  the  monk.  Self-preservation 
is  the  first  law  of  nature. — Ketchikan,  Alaska,  Daily  Miner. 
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SPAIN'S  UNEXPECTED   EFFICIENCY 

N<  >\V  that  the  Government  in  Madrid  has  resumed  the  normal 
course  of  its  official  activities  to  the  extent  of  prosecuting 
"orations  around  Melilla  with  vigor  and  of  administering  the 
routine  oi  its  domestic  functions,  the  newspapers  of  Europe  begin 
to  wonder  at  Spanish  efficiency  at  each  stage  of  the  recent  crisis. 


capacity  which   many  another    government    mij 
advantage." 


lit    study   to   its 


Much  of  the  praise  for  what  was  done  in  the  emergency  belongs 
to  Prime  Minister  Maura,  according  to  the  Dibats,  of  Paris,  which 
calls  attention  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  Spain  as  his  work. 
"  However,  one  man  could  not  alone  make  a  system  of  administra- 
tion efficient.  The  official  life  of  Spain  just  now  owes  much  to  the 
high  character  of  many  of  her  loyal  sons.  The  work  of 
developing  the  resources  of  the  country  has  encouraged 
the  talent  of  the  Peninsula,  and  Premier  Maura  is  fortu- 
nate in  knowing  who  the  right  man  is  and  where  to 
place  him."  The  revolt  at  home,  the  French  daily  adds, 
"fully  justified  the  pessimism  of  the  onlooking  world,  for 
the  crisis  was  serious.  The  Government  proved  "sur- 
prizingly  capable,"  for  not  even  the  "strong  arm  of  the 
Prussian  war  lord"  could  have  revealed  itself  "with  a 
finer  energy  "  : 


"To  be  quite  candid,  we  suspect  that  the  German  troops 
would  have  lost  their  heads  if  called  upon  to  face  so 
turbulent  and  excitable  a  populace  as  that  with  which 
the  Spanish  troops  had  to  deal.  One  is  tempted  to 
wonder  if  the  too  current  impression  of  Spanish  incapac- 
ity he  altogether  justified.  The  Spaniards  have  suffered 
terribly  in  the  past  few  centuries  and  their  pride  has  been 
humbled  in  the  dust.  Within  the  Peninsula  itself  there 
may  be  found  to-day  evidence  of  great  national  effici- 
ency— fields  under  cultivation,  cities  well  policed,  great 
counting-houses  flourishing.  The  Spaniards  of  this  gen- 
eration are  producing  fine  soldiers,  good  writers,  great 
artists,  successful  men  of  affairs,  original  thinkers.  It 
needed  the  actual  demonstration  of  their  capacity  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  and  the  contin- 
uation of  the  African  campaign  to  startle  the  world  into 
correcting  its  many  preconceived  notions  of  Spain  as  she  is  to-day." 

But  is  it  altogether  true  to  presume  that  the  world  deems  Spain 
inefficient?     That  query  is  stated  in  these  exact  terms  by  the  Berlin 
Tageblaii,  which  explains  that  Spain  has  only  lost  her  prowess  as 
When  it  is  recalled  that  the  Government  in  Madrid  confronted       a  conquering  nation.     "The  world  has  grown  accustomed  to  its 
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A   WRECKED  A  I    I  AR, 

In  the  church  of  the  convent  of  I. as  Rectas.  where  women  vied  with  men  in  sacrilegious 
deeds  and  even  the  altar  was  razed  to  the  ground. 


It  seems  to  the  Vienna  Neue  Freie  Presse  that  the  "slightly  con- 
ventionalized impression  that  Spain  is  inefficient  "  must  now  be 
revised,  an  idea  put  somewhat  more  pointedly  in  the  Pester  Lloyd 
thus  : 


a  foreign  war  and  a  domestic  insurrection  at  the  same  time,  there 
need  be  little  wonder  that  all  observers  looked  for  a  crash  as  com- 
plete as  it  would  be  hopeless.  The  flight  of  the  royal  family,  the 
capture  of  the  administration  by  a  clique  of  revolutionaries,  the 
triumph  of  the  Moors  in  Northern  Africa  over  the  forces  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  the  possible  intervention  of  the  concert  of  Europe 
— all  these  things  were  talked  of  by  the  well-informed  as  probabili- 
ties. What  has  happened  ?  The  sanguinary  outbreak  in  Barce- 
lona has  been  put  down  as  promptly  as  if  the  Berlin  gar- 
rison were  quelling  the  turbulent  operatives  of  some  great 
factory.  The  tact  displayed  by  the  authorities  merits 
as  much  praise  as  does  their  quickness  and  thoroughness. 
There  was  no  wholesale  slaughter  of  wives  and  mothers 
and  no  sanguinary  demonstration  for  the  mere  purpose 
of  proving  that  the  arm  of  the  law  can  be  as  heavy  as 
that  of  revolt. 

"Equally  worthy  of  praise  is  the  speed  and  effective- 
ness of  the  mobilization  of  the  Army  for  the  war  in 
Northern  Africa.  There  was  no  needless  dejay.  The 
rifles  were  handed  out  promptly  to  the  men.  Their  clo- 
thing and  their  ammunition  were  in  every  case  adequate. 
The  artillery  was  hurried  off  to  the  transports  in  good 
time.  The  dates  and  schedules  were  adhered  to.  Ob- 
servers on  the  spot  insist  that  the  mobilization  for  this 
war  in  Morocco  revealed  an  efficiency  which  any  nation 
might  be  proud  of.  There  was  no  disorder  and  no 
lingering  aimlessly  for  the  arrival  of  belated  supplies. 
The  troops  were  entrained  with  promptness.  They 
were  fed  regularly.  The  medical  service  seems  to  have 
been  good. 

"  Everything  invited  panic,  the  loss  of  presence  of 
mind  and  of  nerve,  remorseless  slaying  of  rioters.  There 
was    none  of  these  things.     Spain  set    an    example    of 


idea  of  Spain  as  a  conquering  nation.  That  delusion  as  it  now 
seems  to  be  was  dispelled  by  the  ruin  of  the  war  with  America. 
Spain  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  her  brilliant  work  this  past 
month.  She  may  not  be  a  conquering  nation,  but  she  can  no 
longer  be  styled  a  decadent  nation."  This  view  of  the  case  finds  con- 
firmation in  some  observations  of  the  London  Saturday  Review: 

"Spain  has  strong  men.     On  the  morrow  of  the  hooligan  out- 
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break  at  Barcelona  a  hundred  Wader-writers  in  a  dozen  capitals 
assured  King  Alfonso  that  his  hour  was  come.  King  Alfonso  re- 
mains. Seflor  Maura  remains  also.  Throughout  three  dreadful 
days  these  strong  and  wise  men  were  willing  to  be  dubbed  blunder- 
ing weaklings.  They  knew  the  danger  of  commanding  Catalan  to 
fire  on  Catalan.  But  as  soon  as  the  Captain-General  of  Barce- 
lona, telegraphing  by  way  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  had  made  known 
the  city's  need,  Castilian  troops  were  hurled  against  the  hooligans  ' 
barricades  and  the  cosmopolitan  jail-birds'  riot  was  ended  before 
it  could  foment  the  hoped-for  insurrection  on  behalf  of  Catalan 
autonomy.  Hopeless  and  effete  Spain,  as  untraveled  journalists 
love  to  call  her,  has  taught  the  world  the  quickest  and  kindest  way 
of  extinguishing  a  conflagration  which  may  some  day  rekindle  it- 
self in  New  York,  in  London,  or  in  any  other  wealthy  city  infested 
by  criminal  aliens." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


DEADLY   MOROCCO 

AS  one  reads  the  comment  inspired  by  the  recent  misfortunes 
of  Spain,  observes  the  Paris  Matin,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
think  of  a  remark  attributed  to  Gambetta :  "Morocco  is  the  grave 
of  imperial  hopes."  The  illustrious  French  statesman  went  on  to 
predict  that  whatever  Power  concerned  itself  with  the  fate  of 
Morocco,  would  rue  the 
folly.  Bismarck  is  said 
to  have  had  some  super- 
stition on  the  subject  of 
Morocco  and  to  have 
dreaded  the  effect  of  a 
Moroccan  policy  upon 
Spain.  However,  adds 
the  French  daily,  it  mat- 
ters little  who  first  dis- 
covered that  Morocco  is 
the  evil  genius  of  diplo- 
macy. The  fact  remains 
beyond  dispute : 

"Morocco  it  was  that 
led  to  the  wreck  of  the 
brilliant  career  of  Del- 
casse,  the  finest  of  all 
the  foreign  ministers 
who  ever  served  the 
third  French  Republic. 
The  one  Power  that  has 
kept  clear  of  Morocco — 
Great  Britain  —  is  the 
one     Power     that     has 

prospered  in  its  diplomacy  during  the  last  decade.  Emperor 
William,  in  the  face,  as  it  transpires,  of  the  advice  of  his  Chancel- 
lor, insisted  upon  rushing  into  the  Moroccan  dispute.  He  visited 
Tangier  and  at  once  indulged  in  an  indiscretion  of  speech  which 
has  made  his  African  policy  ridiculous  ever  since.  Italy  tried  to 
influence  the  destinies  of  Morocco,  and  as  a  result  she  sustained 


THE    SPANISH    BULL   GOADED    TOO    FAR. 

— Amsterdammer. 

her  terrible  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Abyssinia.  From  the  hour  she 
gained  her  foothold  in  Morocco  dates  the  beginning  of  the  decline 
of  Spain.  That  was  over  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  Spanish 
have  sunk  steadily  ever  since.  The  colonial  empire  of  the  French 
advanced  in  size  and  splendor  until  Morocco  was  grasped.  We 
have  had  misfortune  ever  since.      The  world  conference  of  the 

Powers  that  settled  the 
fate  of  Morocco  at  Alge- 
ciras  was  an  unlucky 
body  from  the  start.  It 
settled  nothing  and  the 
Act  of  Aigeciras  is  not 
even  in  force.  One  can 
not  resist  the  feeling 
that  Morocco  is  a  land 
of  evil  destiny,  of  evil 
influence.  So  it  has 
proved  in  world  poli- 
tics." 


THE   LAST  SALUTE   TO    THETR   DEAD  OFFICER. 

Spanish  soldiers  kissing  the  forehead  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Ibaiiez-Marin,  killed  in  action  outside 
Melilla.  Lieut.-Colonel  Ibanez-Marin  was  known  not  only  throughout  Spain,  but  throughout 
Europe,  as  a  military  man  of  very  considerable  ability.  His  death  means  a  great  loss  to  the 
Spanish  forces. 


"CARAMBA!   REBELLION,  TOO  !  " 

—Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


It  is  to  Morocco,  pro- 
ceeds this  daily,  that  we 
must  attribute  the  un- 
fortunate collapse  of 
the  Clemenceau  minis- 
try. Clemenceau  had 
served  the  Republic  as 
Premier  for  three  years 
and  was  on  the  point  of 
obtaining  an  indefinite 
fresh  lease  of  power 
when  he  had'  the  mis- 
fortune to  drag  the  Morocco  dispute  into  the  midst  of  the  naval 
imbroglio  and  roused  such  bitter  feeling  that  his  fall  was  imme- 
diate. In  Morocco  itself  even  the  sovereignty  of  the  land  has 
proved  unfortunate  to  every  sultan,  most  conspicuously  to  the 
sultan  now  in  power.  One  hardly  knows  whether  he  may  be 
deemed  a  sultan  at  all.  The  Sultan  in  power  before  Mulai  Hafid 
was  ignominiously  driven  into  obscurity. 

These  reflections  coincide  with  some  pessimistic  utterances  ia 
the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeitimg,  which  wonders  if  the  new  Chancellor 
will  succeed  in  diverting  German  world  policy  into  channels  un- 
connected with  Northern  Africa.  It  views  with  something  akin 
to  panic  the  suggestion  that  a  new  conference  of  the  Powers  be 
called  on  the  subject  of  Morocco.  "What  could  not  be  achieved 
by  the  meeting  at  Aigeciras,"  it  says,  "will  surely  not  be  accom- 
plished by  any  fresh  parliament  of  ambassadors.  It  might  as  well 
be  frankly  admitted— for  the  whole  world  sees  the  truth— that 
Morocco  has  occasioned  the  break-down  of  the  diplomatic  school 
of  international  relations."  This  sentiment  is  repeated  in  almost 
the  same  words  by  the  Rome  Tribuna  : 

"  Is  there  to  be  a  great  European  war  over  Morocco  ?  Let  us 
hope  that  the  suggestions  of  ill  luck  as  the  haunting  influence  of 
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thern  Africa  may  be  poetical  ways  of  envisaging  a 
profound  problem.  Diplomatists  are  proverbially  the 
most  superstitious  of  mankind.  There  is  a  tradition,  we 
believe,  about  the  last  sigh  oi  the  Moor.  who.  as  he  was 
driven  out  ol  Europe,  turned  and  uttered  a  curse  upon  the 
continent  he  was  leaving  behind.  That  curse  clings 
obstinately  to  the  Powers  as  they  moil  and  toil  and  tret 
themselves  away  in  theeffort  to  settle  the  ancient  account 
with  the   fatherland  of  the  Moor."   -  Translations  made 

!   111      1.1  1  IKAKV    Dlt.l 


EUROPE'S  GRIEVANCE  AGAINST 
OUR  NEW  TARIFF 

THE  European  merchants  do  not  like  our  new  Tariff 
Law.  to  judge  from  the  remarks  of  their  news- 
papers, hut  it  is  not  clear  that  they  can  do  anything 
about  it.  They  have  no  votes  in  Congress,  as  tar  as  we 
know,  and  their  writers  do  not  go  so  tar  as  to  threaten  a 
tariff  war  against  us.  Their  main  objection  to  our  new 
law  would  seem  to  he  that,  as  the  London  Times  says,  it 
is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  "as  protective  as  the  Ding- 
ley  Tariff  which  it  supersedes."     The  critical  and  even 

^ted  frame  of  mind  in  which,  as  long  ago  as  last  May,  the 
German  newspapers— particularly  exponents  of  commercial  opinion 
like  the  Berlin  /  'ossisch'e  Zeitung— complained  that  all  export  trade 
to  America  was  to  he  injured  by 
excessive  technicalities  of  pro- 
cedure, found  no  amelioration  in 
the  final  form  of  the  new  tariff. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  he  oversta- 
ting the  matter  to  say  that  Ger- 
man dailies  profess  peculiar  and 
special  grievances  with  reference 
to  our  tariff.  They  had  hoped 
that  the  powers  and  duties  of  our 
customs  appraisers  would  he  re- 
vised in  a  spirit  more  beneficial 
to  German  exports.  Disappoint- 
ment of  this  expectation  is  most 
keenly  put  by  the  Berlin  Krenz 
Zeitung. 

France,  which  has  long  com- 
plained that  other  European  na- 
tions receive  better  treatment  in 

our  custom-houses  than  herself,  has  been  discussing  the  prospect 
of  a  tariff  war  with  us.     Exponents  of  official  opinion,   like  the 


CAPTURED    BY    THE    SPANISH. 

Moorish  prisoners  being  marched  into  a  fort. 
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Paris  Temps,  deprecate  such  talk.  Italy  alone  seems  relieved 
to  find  her  products  no  worse  off  when  they  arrive  off  our  shore  in 
the  character  of   imports.       Referring  specifically  to  the  points 

made  in  the  several  European 
lands,  it  would  seem  that  Eng- 
land laments  in  general  terms  our 
devotion  to  the  high-tariff  ideal 
as  such.  "America  rails  herself 
off  from  the  trade  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,"  says  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  for  example,  "and 
since  so  many  other  countries  are 
doing  the  same,  as  far  as  they  can, 
who  can  justly  find  fault?"  In  the 
words  of  the  London  Times : 

"No  reductions  are  made  which 
will  allow  of  competition  in  any 
goods  by  the    manufacturers,  or 
exporters,     of    other    countries; 
and,  in  cases  where  it  has  been 
ascertained    that    such   competi- 
tion has  actually  occurred   under 
the    Dingley    Tariff,    the    duties 
have  been  raised  sufficiently  to  prevent   any  such  breach  of  its 
intentions  in  the  future.   .   .   .  The  people  of  this  country  are  not 
concerned    with    what  the    American   people   may 
have  wanted  when  tariff  revision  was  begun,  but  with 
the  tariff  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  pro- 
duced.    That  tariff  is  rigidly  protective,  as  a  whole, 
and  we  shall  continue  to  suffer  from    it.     It  is  no 
great    comfort  to  us  that  some  other   nations  will 
be  more  unfavorably  affected  than  we  are  likely  to 
be  by  the  new  arrangements  as  to  valuation  and  in- 
voicing of  imported  goods.     France  will  probably 
suffer  most  from  the   changes  in  duties,  and  Ger- 
many most    from    the    new   Custom-House    rules. 
It  should  be  a  source  of  serious  reflection  to  many 
people  who  are  opposed  to  tariffs  on  principle  that 
the  disregard  shown  by  the  American  people  for 
the  hostile  feelings   which    their  high-tariff  policy 
evokes   outside  the  United  States  is  largely  due  to 
the  belief   that  the   American  exporter  can  always 
rely,  as  a  last  resort,  on  the  British  market  for  his 
wares.     As  our  New  York  correspondent  remarked, 
'the  underlying  thought  that  no   trouble  can  come 
from  that  quarter  undoubtedly  influenced  the  whole 
work  of  revision.'     The  makers  of  the  tariff  argue 
that  Germany  may,   and  perhaps  will,   try  to  'get 
even,'  but  that  if  the  extent  of  the  German  outlet 
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is  decreased,  it  will  always  be  possible  to  sell  more  to  us.  It  is  by 
the  light  of  this  view  of  the  case  that  we  must  interpret  the  recent 
amendment  of  the  drawback  clause,  in  virtue  of  which  Mr.  Aidrich 
hopes  that  American  shipbuilders  will  be  able,  at  a  profit,  to  build 
vessels  for  foreign  ownership  with  imported  materials.  The 
Americans  will  not  expect  to  sell  ships  to  us,  but  they  may  look 
forward  to  supplying  some  of  our  customers,  to  our  loss.  Mr. 
Taft  has  made  it  known  that  he  attaches  great  importance  to  the 
power  the  Act  gives  him  to  appoint  experts  to  assist  him  in  the 
application  of  the  dual  tariff ;  and  our  New  York  correspondent 
infers,  no  doubt  rightly,  that  the  President  means  to  make  use  of 
his  power  to  modify  the  tariff  downward,  where  possible.  When 
a  tariff  is  enacted  in  this  country  it  will  be  necessary  to  arm  the 
Board  of  Trade  with  similar  powers." 

What  chiefly  concerns  the  German  press  just  now  are  those 
negotiations  which  the  German  Ambassador  to  this  country  is  to 
open  with  the  Washington  Government — if  all  goes  satisfactorily 
— in  the  course  of  the  coming  winter.  An  impression  has  begun 
to  spread  in  the  fatherland  to  the  effect  that  one  whole  section  of 
our  new  tariff  is  aimed  at  Germany  in  retaliation  for  the  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Berlin  Government  upon  our  meat  and  food 
products.  These  restrictions  are  ordinarily  termed  "sanitary  pre- 
cautions." It  would  appear,  observes  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
which  has  devoted  many  columns  of  its  space  to  the  new  American 
tariff  in  its  various  phases,  that  the  Washington  Government  has 
devised  some  legal  provision  with  which  to  retaliate  in  every  con- 
ceivable style  should  Berlin  continue  to  exercise  "  irritating  pre- 
cautions." The  Koelnische  Zeitung  suspects  our  Congress  of 
"playing  American  bluff"  in  such  devices  as  the  customs  court  of 
appeal.  It  insists  that  the  so-called  tariff  concessions  made  to 
Germany  are  "no  concessions  at  all,"  but  simply  changes  in  the 
administration  of  the  Customs  Law  which  are  not  granted  exclu- 
sively to  Germany,  but  are  open  to  all  the  world.  Nevertheless, 
complains  the  Cologne  organ,  Germany  alone  is  to  suffer  because 
German  trade  alone  presents  the  technical  aspects  that  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  new  law.  Agrarian  organs,  as  distinguished  from 
organs  of  liberal  opinion,  are  firm  in  their  insistence  upon  an  un- 
compromising attitude,  as  may  be  noted  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Kreuz  Zeitungxvhh  the  Vossische.  However,  those  dailies  which 
directly  reflect  official  opinion  are  for  the  most  part  reticent  be- 
cause of  the  Berlin  policy  of  reserve  in  discussing  the  relations  of 
Germany  and  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  the  Siiddeutsche 
Reichscorrespondenz,  presumed  to  reflect  one  official  group  in 
touch  with  the  Foreign  Office,  has  this  to  say  : 

"It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  infer  that  the  clamors  of  a  clique 
of  interested  exporters  in  Hamburg  will  dictate  to  us  what  we 
shall  say  to  the  Washington  Government  if  and  when  negotiations 
for  reciprocal  tariff  arrangements  are  opened  next  winter.  The 
new  United  States  Tariff  Law  turns  out  exactly  as  well-informed 
persons  expected.  No  one  in  Germany  dreams  of  objecting  to  the 
tariff  arrangements  which  it  pleases  the  Americans  to  make  for 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States  Government 
chooses  to  send  over  to  us  officials  of  its  own  to  investigate  our 
manufactures  and  to  report  to  Washington.  It  can  not  be  denied 
that  this  is  a  practise  which  we  have  a  right  to  make  representa- 
tions about.  We  do  not  perceive  that  the  new  Tariff  Law  is  to 
correct  the  system  which  in  many  of  its  applications  bears  heavily 
upon  our  trade.  Some  have  been  pleased  to  term  the  United 
States  Treasury  agents  in  Germany  'paid  spies.'  That  is  neither 
true  nor  discreet.  Germany  is  interested  not  so  much  in  the  letter 
of  the  tariff  schedule,  but  in  the  system  by  means  of  which  a  sort 
of  supervision  is  exercised  over  German  trade  by  the  agents  of  a 
foreign  Power." 

This  is  a  reference  to  a  long-standing  German  grievance.  The 
Germans  complain  that  our  consuls,  under  cover  of  their  official 
status,  are  in  the  habit  of  spying  out  their  trade  secrets  and  proc- 
es  of  manufacture  and  communicating  them  to  their  competi- 
tors in  the  United  States.  Again  they  assert  that  American  cus- 
toms officials  hamper  German  trade  by  arbitrary  and  unfair 
appraisements  and  by  varying  interpretations  of  the  Tariff  Law  as 


a  whole.  What  German  newspapers  now  complain  of  is  that  these 
grievances,  instead  of  being  removed,  are  in  some  cases  aggravated. 
The  progress  of  our  new  Tariff  Bill  through  its  various  legisla- 
tive stages  was  followed  by  the  French  press  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  contemplated  revision  of  the  French  customs  tariff. 
With  regard  to  the  proposed  changes  in  the  parliamentary  statute 
in  Paris  it  is  noted  in  the  Paris  Liberie'  that  the  general  tendency 
of  the  new  American  act  is  unfavorable  to  French  trade. 
"Characteristic  French  exports,"  such  as,  for  instance,  silks,  cot- 
ton goods,  millinery,  gloves,  oils,  and  motor-cars,  seem  to  this 
French  daily  to  be  harshly  treated.  The  bewildering  text  of 
our  new  tariff  is  commented  upon  by  the  De"bats.  "It  does  not 
suffice  to  read  the  law  to  learn  its  provisions.  Everything  is  made 
to  depend  upon  the  decision  of  some  official  in  New  York,  Boston, 
or  elsewhere.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  this  is  a  tariff  of 
bureaucratic  pleasure  from  day  to  day."  The  more  or  less  official 
Temps,  recalling  the  history  of  former  negotiations  between  Wash- 
ington and  Paris  on  tariff  matters,  expresses  the  hope  that  upon 
the  present  occasion  a  conciliatory  spirit  maybe  exhibited  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  that  renewed  negotiations  between  the 
two  nations  may  bear  fruit  in  the  shape  of  a  satisfactory  French- 
American  customs  convention.  Were  it  not  that  France  manu- 
factures most  of  the  luxuries  that  enter  the  American  market,  says 
the  Gazette  de  Toulouse,  "  it  would  be  easy  to  subscribe  to  the 
American  principle  of  taxing  the  luxuries  and  sparing  the  necessi- 
ties." Unfortunately,  adds  the  provincial  paper,  America  seems 
unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  the  ideal  tariff  for  her  is  the 
worst  of  all  possible  tariffs  for  France.  "America  might  think 
differently  about  taxing  luxuries  if  she  made  and  sold  them.  After 
all,  this  outcry  against  luxuries  is  an  outcry  against  art,  against 
joy,  against  all  that  renders  the  burden  of  life  tolerable  to  the 
race." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


PANICKY  WAR-SHIP  BUILDING— A  protest  against  Britain's 
lavish  outpour  of  money  for  new  war-ships  comes  very  appropri- 
ately from  The  Economist  (London).  While  it  is  perfectly  proper 
to  provide  for  defense,  this  financial  organ  thinks,  the  present  reck- 
less naval  program  is  based  on  pure  panic  and  overburdens  the 
taxpayer  wrongly  and  gratuitously.  Of  the  ^3,000,000  added  to 
the  naval  budget  this  year  TJie  Economist  says : 

"Our  view  is  that  the  addition  of  three'millions  this  year  is  an 
unjustifiable  addition  to  the  taxpayers'  burdens,  and  is  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  battle-ship  program.  It  is  partly  due,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  to  an  extravagant  and  unnecessary  provision  for 
cruisers  and  other  small  craft,  of  which  we  have  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  over  any  possible  rival  or  over  any  possible  com- 
bination. In  these  circumstances,  the  construction  vote  is  provo- 
cative in  character,  as  well  as  unnecessary  in  amount,  tho  no  doubt 
it  is  connected  with  an  anti-German  policy  and  with  the  refusal  of 
the  Government  to  consider  international  proposals  for  the  protec- 
tion of  peaceful,  non-contraband  merchandise  and  shipping  in  time 
of  war.  The  heavy  program  of  taxation,  both  here  and  in  Ger- 
many, will,  however,  in  time  produce  a  more  reasonable  atmos- 
phere, and  whatever  may  be  the  immediate  course  of  the  Naval 
Estimates,  we  are  convinced  that  before  very  long  Mr.  McKenna's 
proposals  will  be  regarded  as  a  leading  example  of  the  enormous 
public  waste  that  attends  the  manufacture  of  baseless  panics." 

Its  statement  of  Great  Britain's  "overwhelming  preponderance 
over  any  possible  rival  or  over  any  possible  combination"  is  based 
on  the  following  estimate  of  the  naval  strength  of  the  Powers,  as 
published  in  authoritative  reports  : 

TOT  A 


NAVAL    STRENGTH. 

Tons. 

Great  Britain  1,871,000 

France    801,000 

U  nited  States 770.000 

Germany 693,000 

Japan   445,000 

Russia  320,000 

Italy    284,000 

Austria  148,000 


BATTLESHIPS    ONLY. 

No.  Tons. 

Great  Britain    58  887,000 

France  24  337 .000 

United  States    29  406,000 

Germany 28 354:°°° 

Japan...    13  191,000 
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LAMARCK'S  CLAIM  TO  THE  DISCOVERY 
OF   EVOLUTION 

IAMARCK,  and  not  Darwin,  originated  the  modern  idea  of 
'  organic  evolution;  Darwin  elaborated,  popularized, 
demonstrated  it.  This,  in  brief,  is  the  idea  of  the  i  elationship  be- 
tween the  two  great  protagonists  oJ  evolution  upheld  by  Prof.  Y. 
Delage,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  in  a  briei  leading  article  con- 
tributed to  the  Revue  Scientifique  (Paris.  July  17).  The  English, 
most  French  biologists  seem  to  think,  have  been  rather  too  much 
inclined  to  exalt  Darwin  and  to  ignore  Lamarck.  This  article 
gives  expression  to  this  feeling  and  at  the  same  time  deprecates 
any  attempt  to  emphasize  opposition  between  the  opinions  of  these 
two  great  scientific  men.     Says  Professor  Delage: 

"  These  two  names  have  been  treated  as  the  two  terms  of  an  an- 
tithesis. We  must  be  on  one  side  or  the  other.  To  pronounce  for 
the  former  is  to  declare  against  the  latter.  They  are  opposed  to 
one  another  like  two  atldetes  in  the  arena  of  the  Olympic  games, 
between  which  choice  must  be  made  in  awarding  the  palm. 

"  It  would  be  juster  to  see  in  them  two  champions  of  the  same 
cause,  who  have  fought  for  t lie  triumph  of  the  same  idea  and  have 
acquired  the  same  rights  to  our  gratitude. 

"  Before  Lamarck  it  was  believed  that  every  species  owed  its 
origin  to  a  special  creative  act ;  this  was  admitted  without  discus- 
sion, without  even  seeing  the  possibility  of  a  more  scientific  ex- 
planation. In  the  domain  of  biology,  human  thought  had  fallen 
into  a  deep  rut.  Lamarck  pulls  it  out  and  ^ives  it  an  impulse  by 
proclaiming  that  species  are  derived  one  from  another  through  the 
ordinary  channels  of  inheritance,  being  unceasingly  molded  under 
the  pressure  of  surrounding  conditions. 

"This  luminous  idea  seems  to  him  so  evident  that  it  would  be 
almost  superfluous  to  demonstrate  it.  He  cites  facts  rather  as 
illustrations  than  as  arguments,  and  does  not  believe  it  useful  to 
forge  a  complete  system,  proof  against  attack,  taking  account  of 
all  the  circumstances,  and  answering  all  objections. 

"  Darwin  did  not  create  the  idea  of  transformism,  but  he  worked 
it  over,  made  it  definite,  gave  it  the  support  of  a  formidable  array 
of  documentary  evidence,  in  which  his  own  personal  observations 
took  the  greater  part  :  he  almost  made  it  his  own  by  discovering 
selection — a  new  way  in  which  environment  could  mold  existing 
species  and  change  them  into  fresh  ones. 

"Without  him  the  Lamarckian  idea  would  doubtless  have  to-day 
only  a  small  group  of  thinkers  for  its  adherents.  Thanks  to  him, 
all  resistance  has  been  overcome  ;  there  are  no  more  objectors. 

"The  combat  between  transformists  and  non-transformists  is 
over.  If  there  is  still  strife  between  Neo-Lamarckians  and  Neo- 
Darwinians,  these  secondary  divergences  should  not  cause  us  to 
forget  the  fundamental  concordance  of  their  ideas. 

"If  Lamarck  had' lived,  he  would  perhaps  have  accepted  the 
Darwinian  explanation  of  transformism  ;  and  this  would  in  no 
wise  have  diminished  the  greatness  of  his  role.  Above  the  debates 
among  transformists,  stands  the  transformist  idea  itself.  This 
idea  is  Lamarck's  work  and  it  is  so  great  that  it  eclipses  all  else. 

"The  Lamarckian  solution  of  the  problem  of  transformism  does 
not  contain  the  whole  truth.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Darwinian 
solution.  Other  explanations  have  been  proposed,  and  still  others 
will  be  proposed,  which  will  have  their  day  of  glory  and  doubtless 
their  decline.  But  of  each,  a  part  will  live ;  and  of  these  parts 
will  be  made  up  the  final  truth. 

"What  matter  these  episodes?  Above  all  these  fluctuations, 
floats,  imperishable,  the  great  idea  of  Lamarck  and  looms,  immor- 
tal, the  great  figure  of  Darwin. 

"Let  us  therefore  cease  to  place  these  two  geniuses  in  opposi- 
tion !  .  .  .  Lamarck,  by  himself,  is  surely  sufficiently  great ;  we 
do  not  need,  in  order  to  make  him  greater  yet,  to  humiliate  before 
his  statue  those  whose  names  deserve  to  stand  beside  his  in  the 
history  of  biology 

"But  let  us  say  very  clearly  that  human  thought  has  never  sur- 
mounted the  barriers  of  routine  and  prejudice,  never  raised  itself 
higher  into  the  serene  realms  of  the  True  and  the  Beautiful,  by  a 
more  sublime  effort,  than  when  the  idea  of  transformism  sprang 
from  the  brain  of  Lamarck." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


BRIDGES  OR  TUNNELS? 

1\  T  OST  of  the  world's  great  cities  are  interested  in  the  question 
J- » -L  of  the  relative  merits  of  bridges  and  tunnels  as  means  for 
crossing  wide  rivers  or  inlets.  Many  such  cities  already  are  using 
both  the  aerial  and  the  subaqueous  methods,  and  public  approval 
shifts  from  one  to  the  other  in  somewhat  capricious  fashion.  At 
present,  we  are  reminded  by  the  contributor  of  an  article  on  the 
subject  to  Engineering  News  (New  York,  July  29),  tunnels  seem 
to  be  in  popular  favor,  especially  in  New  York,  yet  it  is  possible 
to  adduce  sound  reasons  why  this  should  not  be  so.  In  discussing 
the  relative  merits  of  bridges  and  tunneJs  for  river  crossings,  the 
author  of  this  article  disclaims  at  the  outset  the  idea  that  any  hard- 
and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  to  govern  all  cases.     He  writes : 

"There  is  quite  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  do  that  very  thing  in 
engineering — to  urge,  for  example,  the  choice  of  tunnels  at  one 
place  because  tunnels  have  been  chosen  at  another.  We  would 
emphasize,  on  the  contrary,  that  every  engineering  problem  ought 
to  stand  by  itself 

"With  this  fact  clearly  in  mind,  we  would  raise  the  question 
whether  the  tendency  at  the  present  time  is  not  to  overrate  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  tunnel  as  a  means  of  crossing  the  rivers  adjacent 
togrearcities.  It  would  not  be  at  all  strange  if  this  were  the  case. 
So  much  lias  been  said  in  the  public  prints  about  the  great  advan- 
tages of  tunnels  compared  with  bridges  .  .  .  that  the  public — the 
financial  public,  which  furnishes  the  money  for  engineering 
work  and  tells  engineers  what  to  do  and  sometimes  how  to  do 
it — has  probably  formed  exaggerated  opinions  as  to  tunnels  and 
tunneling. 

"It  is  a  fact,  of  course,  that  the  development  of  submarine  tun- 
neling is  comparatively  recent.  ...  It  is  pretty  well  understood 
now  that  submarine  tunneling,  under  the  conditions  existing 
around  New  York  City  is  very  much  more  expensive  than  was 
supposed  when  the  work  of  under-river  tunneling  was  launched  so 
vigorously  half  a  dozen  years  or  so  ago.  A  great  many  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  buried  in  the  construction  of  these  tunnels, 
so  many  that  there  is  reason  to  believe,  if  the  choice  were  to-day 
again  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  of  a  bridge 
or  tunnel  entrance  to  New  York  City,  and  if  the  present  knowledge 
of  tunneling  cost  were  still  available,  the  choice  would  be  for 
bridges  rather  than  tunnels. 

"And  the  great  cost  of  the  work  of  tunneling  is  not  the  only 
factor  that  would  influence  the  choice.  It  is  better  appreciated 
now  than  formerly  how  very  limited  is  the  traffic  capacity  of  a 
double-track  tunnel,  particularly  for  handling  the  dense  rush-hour 
crowds  of  suburban  traffic.  A  great  bridge  may  have  four  or  six 
or  even  eight  tracks,  and  the  cost  will  not  be  increased  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  tracks.  But  if  traffic  demands  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  tracks,  the  cost  of  tunnels  will  increase  almost 
in  proportion. 

"Again,  the  efficiency  of  tunnel  operation  depends  very  largely 
on  the  possibility  of  providing  ample  terminal  facilities,  and  this 
can  not  be  done  underground,  except  at  an  expense  well-nigh  pro- 
hibitory. The  traffic  capacity  of  tunnels  is  closely  dependent  on 
this.  For  illustration,  the  St.  Clair  and  the  Detroit  tunnels  with 
only  two  tracks  have  nevertheless  an  enormous  traffic  capacity. 
They  have  sufficient  open-air  terminals  at  each  end  to  make  up 
and  dispose  of  trains,  and  their  traffic  is  through  traffic  which  can 
be  evenly  distributed  over  the  twenty-four  hours  and  which  per- 
mits very  long  trains  to  be  handled.  In  contrast,  the  Hudson 
companies'  tunnels  at  New  York  have  all  their  terminals  under- 
ground in  a  contracted  space.  These  tunnels  handle  largely  com- 
mutation traffic  concentrated  in  the  rush  hours,  and  the  train  length 
is  limited." 

As  for  cost  of  maintenance,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  of 
a  tunnel  structure  is  very  much  less  than  that  of  a  bridge ;  yet  the 
cost  of  track  maintenance  in  a  tunnel  is  greater  and  the  cost  of 
lighting  and  ventilation  is  additional.  The  relative  safety  is  not 
important  since,  with  modern  apparatus,  either  bridge  or  tunnel 
can  be  operated  safely.  Railway  officers,  however,  always  prefer 
bridges  to  tunnels,   and  trains  can  doubtless  be  handled   more 
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promptly  and  at  higher  sate  speed  in  the  open  air.     We  read,  in 
conclusion  : 

"The  cases  where  tunnels  can  he  advantageously  substituted  for 
bridges  for  railway  river  crossings  are  confined  almost  or  quite 


BREAD-MACHINE    MOUNTED    HORIZONTALLY. 

exclusively  to  the  streams  of  great  width  where  the  bridge  structure 
becomes  very  costly.  On  channels  of  any  moderate  width,  the 
bridge  is  not  only  far  cheaper  to  construct,  but  its  level  is  much 
nearer  the  general  level  of  the  railway.  Every  dip  above  or  below 
the  grade  line  costs  money,  and  it  is  just  as  expensive  to  lower 
trains  down  to  the  level  of  a  tunnel  say  ioo  feet  below  th%  normal 
profile  and  haul  them  out  again  as  it  would  be  to  handle  the  same 
traffic  over  a  hump  in  the  grade  line  ioo  feet  high. 

"  It  is  true  that  with  electric  locomotion  grades  are  now  feasible 
that  could  not  at  all  be  attempted  with  steam-locomotives  and  that 
long  tunnels  have  a  large  part  of  their  ventilation  difficulties  solved 
by  the  use  of  electric  traction.  Nevertheless  hauling  trains  over 
grades  and  carrying  on  ventilation  costs  money  and  this  expense 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  any  engineering  comparisons. 

"  To  many  of  our  readers  these  facts  may  seem  so  simple  and 
self-evident  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  set  them  down  ;  but  so 
much  has  been  published  in  the  popular  journals  tending  to  mis- 
lead people  as  to  the  advantages  of  tunnels  o  /er  bridges  that  it  has 
seemed  worth  while  to  set  down  these  few  considerations  even  tho 
they  be  elementary." 


BREAD  WITHOUT  FLOUR 

NUMEROUS  ways  of  preparing  the  wheat  grain  for  food 
without  grinding  it  into  flour  are  now  in  vogue,  but  the 
product  is  in  all  cases  a  so-called  cereal  of  the  "breakfast-food" 
variety,  and  does  not  take  the  place  of  bread.  There  are,  how- 
ever, little-used  methods  of  preparing  bread  from  the  grain  with- 
out previous  grinding;  and  the  improvements  on  those  recently 
introduced  by  two  French  inventors  bid  fair  to  make  the  resulting 
article  of  food  familiar  and  popular.  If  this  method  becomes  com- 
mon, we  shall  hereafter,  instead  of  buying  flour,  purchase  wheat 
in  the  grain,  soak  it,  and  run  it  through  a  machine,  from  which  it 
will  issue  as  dough  ready  to  be  baked  into  bread.  Whether  the 
millers  will  approve  of  this  flourless  bread  is  another  and  a  some- 
what interesting  question.  Mr.  Henri  Blin,  who  describes  this 
new  process  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  July  24),  writes  as  follows  : 

"To  transform,  all  at  once,  and  without  intermediary,  the  grains 
of  wheat  into  a  substantial  and  healthful  bread  would  seem  to  be 


DETAIL  OF  SCREW-THREADS. 

the  ideal  desideratum.  But  the  practical  solution  of  this  interest- 
ing problem  meets  with  serious  mechanical  difficulties,  such  as  the 
complete  trituration  of  the  bran,  the  heating  of  the  starch  when 
treated  in  the  dry  state,  and,  above  all,  the  routine  and  powerful 
interests  of  the  flour  trade." 


A  process  intended  to  bring  about  the  desired  result,  we  are  told, 
was  devised  some  time  ago  by  a  Frenchman  named  Seville,  but  it 
has  not  been  successful  in  that  his  apparatus  was  not  able  to  effect 
simultaneously  the  grinding  of  the  wheat,  the  pulverization  of  the 
bran,  and  the  kneading  of  the  dough,  with  or  without  admixture  of 
yeast  and  salt,  with  the  water  necessary  to  do  this  work  in  the 
closed  space  of  one  and  the  same  machine.  This  very  thing  has  now 
been  accomplished  by  a  process  invented  by  Messrs.  Desgoffe  and 
Georges.     Says  the  writer  : 

"These  various  functions,  in  spite  of  their  lack  of  similarity,  are 
practically  united  by  the  use  of  a  special  bread-maker  called  an 
'antispire  '  whose  use  concentrates  the  work  of  the  mill,  of  the 
bolter,  and  of  kneading,  in  a  light  apparatus  that  may  be  operated 
by  hand  for  small  quantities  of  the  product,  or  by  any  kind  of 
motor  with  power  proportionate  to  the  desired  output." 

This  machine,  or  "panificator,"  the  writer  goes  on  to  say  (we 
omit  his  detailed  description),  consists,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
illustrations,  of  a  large  screw  turning  loosely  in  a  case  on  whose 
inner  surface  is  also  a  screw  thread  running  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Between  the  main  threads  on  the  cylinder  are  smaller 
threads,  and  the  depth  of  the  groove 
between  the  main  threads  grows 
progressively  smaller  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  so  that  it  will  hold 
the  entire  wheat  grain,  as  it  enters 
the  machine,  but  at  the  exit  will 
accommodate  only  the  pulverized 
wheat.  The  grain  is  introduced 
through  a  funnel  at  one  end  of  the 
machine,  which  may  be  mounted 
either  horizontally  or  vertically. 
We  read  : 

"To  bring  about  direct  panifica- 
tion  on  the  Desgoffe-and-Georges 
process,  the  wheat  must  be  previ- 
ously prepared;  it  is  washed  in 
much  water  to  remove  impurities, 
after  which  it  is  poured  into 
another  receptacle  having  twice 
the  capacity  necessary  to  hold  it 
in  its  dry  state.  About  a  pint  of 
water  to  a  pound  of  wheat  is 
added  ;  with  tepid  water,  six  hours 
is  sufficient  to  soak  the  grain  so 
that  it  swells  to  double  its  volume. 
As  soon  as  the  grain  has  been 
soaked  through  it  may  be  pani- 
fied  :  it  is  then  mixt  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  yeast  and  salt, 
or  this  mixture  need  not  be  made  until  the  wheat  has  been  passed 
through  the  machine. 

"Thus  prepared  the  wheat  is  poured  into  the  funnel  of  the  pani- 
ficator, whence  it  penetrates  automatically  into  the  body  of  the 
machine,  passing  through  a  distributor  whose  output  is  regulated 
proportionally  to  the  power  available. 

"From  the  distributor,  the  wheat  falls  between  the  threads  of 
the  moving  screw  and  those  of  the  fixt  contrary  screw,  which  crush 
simultaneously  the  envelop  and  the  body  of  the  grain,  making  of 
them  a  homogeneous  mixture  which,  just  before  leaving  the  ma- 
chine, already  forms  a  smooth  paste,  but  the  work  of  kneading  is 
terminated  by  the  operation  of  a  glider  formed  of  two  parallel  sur- 
faces whose  distance  apart  is  regulable.  These  surfaces  are  chan- 
neled in  opposite  directions;  one  is  movable  and  is  the  extremity 
of  the  screw  itself,  while  the  other  is  fixt  to  the  contrary  screw  and 
has  a  central  hole  through  which  the  dough  escapes  in  the  form  of 
a  continuous  roll 

"To  prevent  all  heating  of  the  mass  during  the  work,  and  to 
maintain  the  proper  degree  of  moisture,  a  current  of  water  is  sent 
through  the  interior  of  the  machine 

"The  dough,  on  issuing  from  the  machine,  is  put  into  baskets, 
which  are  covered  with  woolen  cloth  and  allowed  to  stand  in  a 
warm  place.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to  rise  it  is  divided  into  long 
loaves  and  placed  on   wooden  tables  covered  with  warm  cloth. 
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until  the  moment  when  it  is  put  into  the  oven.  The  latter,  after 
the  bread  has  been  introduced,  is  sealed  with  clay. 

"After  baking  40  to  45  minutes,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat. 
the  form  of  the  loaves,  and  their  size,  they  are  removed  and  then 
a  brush,  slightly  moistened,  is  passed  over  the  smoking  top  of 
each  loaf,  to  give  to  the  crust  an  aspect  more  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

"  Bread  obtained  by  this  process  contains  a  succession  of  holes 
whose  size  increases  as  they  approach  the  crust,  which  is  very  thin. 
The  odor  given  off  is  very  agreeable  and  much  more  pronounced 
than  that  of  ordinary  baker's  bread. 

"The  Desgoffe-and-Georges  process  would  appear  to  combine 
all  the  advantages  of  the  direct  panirication  of  wheat — the  amount 
of  bread  made  from  100  pounds  of  ordinary  wheat  treated  by  this 
process  is  150  pounds  (  1S0,  in  a  state  of  dough).  The  inconveni- 
ence of  bran  in  the  dough  is  done  away  with  by  reducing  the  whole 
grain  to  a  homogeneous  mass 

"Tins  method  enable*  us  to  obtain  a  dough  containing  the  wheat 
in  its  entirety,  and  consequently  a  so-called  natural,  total,  or 
rational  bread. * — Translation  madeforT'wz  Literary  Digest. 


GALVESTON'S  STORM   TEST 

THE  recent  test  of  Galveston's  new  sea-wall,  on  a  huge  scale, 
by  a  Gulf  hurricane  similar  to  the  one  that  almost  destroyed 
the  city  in  1900,  has  caused  much  rejoicing  in  the  Texan  port. 
That  a  storm  so  severe  as  to  cause  nearly  $2. 000.000  worth  of 
damage  and  the  loss  of  a  score  of  lives  along  the  Gulf  coast  should 
have  pounded  for  hours  upon  the  majestic  Galveston  sea-wall, 
with  only  trifling  damage  to  buildings  in  the  area  of  protection, 
and  not  a  single  life  lost,  is  surely  cause  for  congratulation.  Yet 
the  recent  storm  was  not  nearly  so  violent  or  so  wide-spread  as 
that  of  nine  years  ago.  whose  ravages  forced  the  construction  of 
the  sea-wall.  Would  the  wall  have  protected  Galveston  then  ? 
And  will  it  protect  the  city  against  any  future  hurricane  of  equal 
size?  Says  Albert  l'henis.  writing  as  a  special  correspondent  of 
77/<?  Manufacturers^  Record  (  Baltimore,  July  29) : 

" In  the  midst  of  the  jubilation  .  .  .  there  are  those  who  ques- 
tion the  severity  of  the  test  and  indulge  in  speculation  as  to  the 
outcome  had  the  storm  raged  for  two  or  three  times  the  duration 
of  the  recent  hurricane  and  had  the  wind  reached  the  velocity  of 
the  1900  storm,  when  the  wind-gage  blew  away  at  the  120-mile 
reading.  The  skeptical  were  quite  ready  with  'I-told-you-so's ' 
when  the  first  wild  reports  reached  the  interior  to  the  effect  that 
the  sea-wall  had  failed  in  its  intended  work  of  protection  and  that 
all  Galveston  was  six  or  seven  feet  under  water.  It  may  be  con- 
ceded at  once  that  given  the  identical  conditions  of  the  storm  of 
September,  1900,  the  test  would  have  been  a  much  severer  one  than 
the  storm  of  Wednesday  afforded,  but  the  overwhelming  fact  re- 
mains that  the  sea-wall  saved  the  day  ;  did  exactly  what  it  was  ex- 
pected to  do.  and  that  without  it  the  seas  would  have  flooded  the 
city  and  undermined  houses,  which  the  wind  would  have  pounded 
together  to  destruction  ard  in  the  flood  and  wreckage  great  loss  of 
life  would  have  been  the  inevitable  result. 

"And  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  plans  for  the  sea-wall 
were  laid  with  the  force  of  wind  and  height  of  wave  of  the  1900 


storm  in  immediate  mind,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  wall  and 
the  filling  in  of  over  half  the  city  to  a  higher  grade  it  was  announced 
that 'when  the  contractors  finally  quit,  Galveston  will  be  above 
the  highest  flood  line  and  its  safety  as  secure  as  the  best  science 
can  make  it.' 

"In  the  storm  of  Wednesday  bath-houses  on  the  beach  were 
wrecked  and  their  timbers  were  pounded  against  the  sea-wall  until 
they  were  reduced  to  kindling  wood,  which  the  spray  threw  up  in 
piles  along  the  sea-wall  and  roadway.  Occasionally  waves  of 
greater  height  would  toss  a  huge  timber  or  a  drifting  log  over  the 
top  of  the  wall  and  deposit  it  anywhere  from  the  water  side  to  20 
feet  inland,  but  the  conditions  are  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  sightseers  thronged  the  wall  during  the  storm,  and 
from  the  vantage-ground  of  pillars  and  electric-light  poles  were 
unharmed  by  wind  or  wave. 

"  For  twenty  hours  the  water  was  over  the  foot  of  the  sea-wall, 
and  there  was  enough  water  blown  over  the  wall  in  this  time  to 
saturate  parts  of  the  island.  That  it  was  no  ordinary  blow  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  almost  the  entire  iron  railing  along  the 
apex  of  the  sea-wall  was  blown  down,  most  of  the  uprights  being 
broken  off  at  the  plates,  but  in  some  instances  the  bolts  themselves 
being  torn  out  of  the  grouting  in  the  concrete. 

"Thus  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  test  was  an  extraordi- 
narily severe  one.  and  an  examination  of  the  sea-wall  demonstrates 
that  in  all  essentials  it  came  through  unscathed. 

"  Pessimists  and  doubters  there  are  on  every  possible  subject  rela- 
ting to  the  here  or  hereafter.  Some  of  these  have  conceded  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  wall  as  a  protection,  'provided  it  sticks.'  Such  have 
pointed  out  that  there  is  an  ever-present  danger  of  the  sand  under 
the  wall  being  washed  out,  with  the  consequent  destruction  of  the 
sea-wall  by  undermining.  Those  informed  dismiss  the  suggestion 
as  solely  due  to  ignorance  of  the  sea-wall's  construction.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  well  to  recall  that  the  foundation  rests  on 
four  rows  of  round  piling  12  inches  in  diameter,  driven  4  feet  apart, 
and  extending  down  44  feet  into  clay.  There  is  also  a  row  of 
sheet  piling  just  inside  the  outer  row  of  round  piling,  driven  into 
the  ground  26  feet  below  mean  low  tide,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
preventing  undermining.  Furthermore,  all  along  the  base  of  the 
concave  sea-wall  front  there  are  gigantic  blocks  of  granite  riprap- 
ping,  100,000  tons  in  all,  making  a  protecting  apron  27  feet  wide 
and  4  feet  in  thickness,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that  even  should  there 
be  any  washing  out  of  sand  in  the  direction  of  undermining — a 
contingency  which  is  considered  of  the  remotest — the  granite  rip- 
rapping  would  drop  into  the  cavity  and  prevent  any  serious  inroads." 


THE  BIGGEST  WIRELESS  STATION— The  largest  wireless 
telegraphic  plant  in  the  world  is  now  ready  for  installation  near 
Washington,  U.  C,  for  the  United  States  Navy.  The  machinery, 
which  has  been  built  by  a  Pittsburg  firm,  will  generate  enough 
power  to  send  messages  3,000  miles.  It  is  now  ready  for  installa- 
tion, but  there  is  no  place  to  install  it  nor  a  tower  high  enough  to 
send  messages  so  far.     Says  The  Scientific .  Imerican  ( New  York)  : 

"  It  was  suggested  by  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment that  the  Washington  Monument  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  proposition  was  met  with  such  a  storm  of  protest  from  the 
public,  that  the  idea  was  quickly  abandoned.  And  now  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  build  a  special  tower  for  the  purpose.     This  tower 
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will  have  a  base  of  50  feet  in  diameter,  tapering  to  8  feet  at  the 
top.  at  which  point  it  will  be  just  600  feet  from  the  ground-level. 
When  completed  it  will  be  in  a  class  all  by  itself,  no  other  wireless 
station  ever  having  been  built  to  such  proportions.  This  tall 
chimney-like  structure  will  be  built  of  steel  and  concrete.  On  ac- 
count of  the  recent  development  of  the  efficiency  of  concrete,  it 
was  decided  to  use  this  character  of  material.  The  tower,  of 
course,  will  be  at  Washington,  and  it  will  be  located  in  Rock 
Creek  Park,  and  the  top  will  be  reached  by  a  spiral  stairway.  The 
whole  scheme  for  building  this  gigantic  wireless  station  was 
brought  about  through  the  Navy  Department  because  of  its  desire 
to  reach  its  ships  at  sea.  The  machinery  for  operating  the  station 
is  guaranteed  to  deliver  to  all  instruments  keyed  to  receive  it  with- 
in a  radius  of  3,000  miles.  To-day  wireless  can  be  depended  on 
to  reach  no  farther  than  1.000  miles,  and  the  delivery  even  at  this 
distance  is  uncertain.  The  cost  of  the  installation  of  the  new  sta- 
tion will  be  $300,000." 


question  of  seeing  or  hearing  at  ij^  to  2  miles'  distance.  The 
Saharan  did  not  look  at  the  stars.  Whenever  asked,  he  said : 
'The  camp  is  over  there.'  and  onecould  get  nothing  else  out  of  him. 
"  A  trial  made  with  a  chambi,  a  Saharan  Algerian  who  was 
traversing  this  plain  for  the  first  time,  gave  the  same  result." — 
Translation  made  for 1 'he  Lltekarv  Digest. 


FINDING  THE  WAY  BY  INSTINCT 

THE  explanation  of  the  readiness  with  which  certain  animals, 
birds,  and  insects  find  their  way  home  from  great  distances, 
has  always  bothered  naturalists,  and  they  are  not  yet  agreed  upon 
it.  Some  seem  inclined  to  believe  that  only  the  ordinary  senses 
are  involved,  tho  with  unusual  acuteness,  while  others  postulate  a 
special  "sense  of  direction,"  whose  mechanism  they  can  not  very 
well  explain.  A  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  24)  quotes  some 
recent  observations  in  the  Sahara  to  show  that  man  may  possess  a 
similar  faculty.     He  says  : 

"It  is  well  known  that  from  distances  of  i}4  to  2  miles,  the  bee 
will  return  directly  to  its  hive.  Mr.  Gaston  Bonnier  has  recently 
shown  that  this  remarkable  sense  of  direction  depends  neither  on 
the  sight  nor  on  the  smell  of  the  bee. 

"This  sense  has  also,  in  certain  cases,  existed  in  man.  In  sup- 
port of  this  affirmation,  Mr.  V.  Cornetz  describes,  in  the  Revue 
des  Id/es,  some  observations  made  on  a  Saharan  chasseur  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Adaras. 

"The  faculty  of  orientation  of  the  chasseur  was  exercised  very 
surely,  but  only  when  he  was  required  to  indicate,  at  great  dis- 
tances, the  direction  of  places  where  he  had  often  gone,  and  par- 
ticularly that  of  his  home,  Ghelitia,  even  when  he  was  in  the  open 
Tunisian  areg  (region  of  great  dunes)  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
dunes,  without  possible  sight  of  landmarks.  The  error  in  the  in- 
dicated direction  seldom  exceeded  5  to  6  degrees ;  if  the  party 
returned  directly  to  Ghelitia,  the  chasseur  always  kept  his  direc- 
tion remarkably  well ;  Mr.  Cornetz  says  that  he  could  not  have 
done  better  himself  aided  by  compass  and  chart.  Like  the  homing 
bee,  the  Adari  chasseur  had  the  sense  of  orientation  that  enabled 
him  to  return  home.  In  other  respects  this  semi-nomad,  who 
possest  in  a  very  high  degree  an  instinct  so  useful  in  the  desert, 
was  of  infantile  intelligence,  and  was  regarded  in  his  tribe  as  men- 
tally inferior. 

"Other  Saharans  and  shepherds  possess  to  a  variable  degree  the 
same  faculties  of  instinctive  orientation.  It  is  not  so  with  mer- 
chants and  horsemen  of  the  oases,  who  only  traverse  the  desert  in 
caravans.  In  the  evening  the  Saharans  say  to  these:  'You  beldi 
(city-dwellers)  there;  if  you  leave  the  camp,  don't  lose  sight  of 
the  fire,  if  you  do,  we  shall  have  to  look  for  you  ! '  A  current  bit  of 
pleasantry  is  to  lead  a  beldi  out  of  sight  of  the  camp-fire  and  let 
him  wander  about  in  the  night ;  it  is  an  extraordinary  chance  if  he 
finds  the  fire  alone.  A  French  beldi,  or  rather  a  good  peasant,  an 
orderly  in  an  African  regiment,  who  had  strayed  away  in  broad 
daylight,  walked  here  and  there,  and  became  so  confused  that  he 
was  found  seated  on  the  ground,  in  despair,  only  about  400  yards 
away  from  the  morning's  halting-place. 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Saharan,  it  can  not  be  pretended  that  he  is 
guided  by  sight  or  hearing.  In  the  sandy  plain  .  .  .  the  horizon 
is  often  not  more  than  a  hundred  feet  away,  because  of  the  thou- 
sands of  little  sand-heaps  about  four  feet  high,  formed  by  accumu- 
lation against  tufts  of  grass. 

"Mr.  Cornetz  made  the  following  experiment:  He  left  the 
bivouac  in  the  company  of  a  Saharan  after  the  halt.  The  camels 
remained  in  camp.  After  proceeding  about  an  hour,  going  to  and 
fro  and  making  many  turns,  he  asked  his  companion  to  return. 
The  man  did  so  at  once  without  hesitation.     There  could  be  no 


PASSING  OF  WOOLEN   UNDERWEAR 

'  I  "HAT  woolen  underclothing  is  a  "disappearing  fad  "  is  asserted 
■*•  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Americati  Medicine  (New  York, 
July).  The  growing  appreciation  of  cotton  fabrics  for  wear  close 
to  the  skin,  is,  he  says,  "another  of  those  curious  reversals  of  pro- 
fessional opinion  which  have  been  the  history  of  medicine  and 
hygiene."     He  goes  on  : 

"Man  has  always  used  an  absorbent  vegetable  fiber  next  to  his 
skin,  except  in  very  cold  climates  where  he  had  neither  cotton  or 
flannel  and  depended  upon  the  skins  of  wild  animals.  Two  or 
three  generations  ago  a  veritable  mania  possest  hygienists  to  re- 
verse the  habits  of  mankind,  and  the  dogma  went  forth  that  health 
was  impossible  without  woolen  undergarments  summer  and  winter. 
The  expense  being  prohibitive,  all  kinds  of  alleged  near-wool 
fabrics  were  devised,  some  of  which  contained  so  little  wool  as  to 
be  practically  cotton.  Then  to  avoid  the  well-known  skin  irrita- 
tion due  to  coarse  woolen  fibers  or  even  thick  hairs,  other  in- 
genious inventors  devised  special  fabrics  whose  high  cost  made 
them  the  fad  of  the  rich — probably  because  they  were  expensive. 
Some  went  even  a  step  further  and  spent  small  fortunes  on  silk, 
under  the  impression  that  the  higher  the  cost  the  greater  the  effi 
ciency.  At  the  present  time  there  are  as  many  'expert '  opinions 
on  the  proper  material  as  there  are  materials,  and  of  course  the 
arguments  are  mutually  destructive. 

"Animals  clothed  in  wool  do  not  perspire  and  that  is  the  point 
to  remember  in  deciding  upon  the  uses  of  underclothing.  The 
woolen  coats  of  the  lower  animals,  besides  their  protection  from 
cold,  are  apparently  evolved  to  prevent  external  moisture  from 
reaching  the  skin,  which  is  dry,  even  if  the  animal  is  immersed  in 
water.  Our  outer  garments  in  winter  or  damp  weather,  therefore, 
should  be  of  wool  to  protect  from  external  moisture.  All  fur- 
bearing  animals  in  lieu  of  perspiration  have  special  arrangements 
for  cooling  off  when  overheated,  but  all  those  which,  like  man, 
depend  upon  the  evaporation  of  perspiration  are  so  built  that  the 
hair  lies  flat  and  the  moisture  evaporates  at  once,  but  when  chill- 
ing takes  place,  the  erector  pili  muscles  arrange  the  hair  on  end, 
constituting  a  thick  coat  which  does  not  transmit  heat.  Man's  un- 
derclothing must  similarly  be  capable  of  quickly  absorbing  his 
perspiration  when  overheated  and  allowing  it  to  evaporate  at  once 
to  dry  the  skin.  Only  the  fat-free  vegetable  fibers  will  do  this, 
for  the  wool  is  not  only  reluctant  to  take  up  the  moisture,  but 
when  soaked  it  dries  off  too  slowly  to  be  of  use.  After  the  period 
of  activity  the  man  is  clothed  in  water-logged  garments  whose  slow 
drying  chills  him  when  he  does  not  need  cooling.  He  is  like  a  cat 
which  has  fallen  into  the  water." 

The  advantages  of  cotton  underclothing,  the  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  are  now  being  appreciated  for  the  first  time  since  wool  has 
been  regarded  as  the  proper  thing.  Tropical  experts  call  atten- 
tion to  the  evil  effects  of  wool  and  strongly  advise  cotton  for  its 
quick  absorption  and  evaporation.  In  colder  climates  wearers  of 
cotton  report  that  it  absorbs  perspiration,  delivers  it  as  vapor  at 
once  to  the  air  between  the  outer  and  inner  garments,  keeps  the 
skin  dry,  and  prevents  chilling,  while  the  woolen  outer  garments 
prevent  the  escape  of  body  heat  and  protect  from  moist  cold  and 
fog.     We  read  : 

"  If  one  is  bathed  in  perspiration  from  extraordinary  exertion  in 
cold  weather,  and  must  then  stand  idle  awhile,  he,  of  course,  puts 
on  an  extra  garment  in  the  short  time  his  underclothing  is  drying, 
but  he  does  not  need  to  change  his  garments  as  he  would  if  his 
underclothes  were  woolen,  requiring  some  hours  to  dry  off.  This 
quick  drying  is  found  essential  by  horsemen,  who  are  compelled 
to  use  their  animals  intermittently  at  high  speed.  If  closely  dipt, 
the  moisture  evaporates  when  needed  to  cool  the  body  and  after 
the  exertion  is  over  a  blanket  protects  from  co.d,  but  if  the  long- 
haired coat  becomes  water-logged,  it  takes  so  long  to  dry  that  the 
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horse  is  chilled,  ami  a  blanket  is  too  warm  and  prevents  evapora- 
tion. Clipt  horses  thus  are  saved  from  colds  lor  the  same  reason 
that  men  are  who  wear  cotton  underclothing.  But  a  horse  which 
never  is  put  to  such  exertion  as  produces  excessive  perspiration 
need  not  he  clipt  of  course,  and  a  man  who  never  exerts  himself 
unduly  may  not  experience  the  danger  of  water-logged  woolen 
underclothing.     .All  this  seems  logical  at  least. 

"The  vast  majority  of  people  do  very  well  with  cotton  under- 
clothing, while  those  who  are  so  careful  as  to  keep  themselves 
constantly  steamed  in  wool  are  often  disappointed  by  their  frequent 
colds.  ...  It  may  turn  out  that  the  poor  are  really  better  clothed 
than  the  rich— except  of  coarse  the  rich  women,  who  persist  in  re- 
maining healthy  tho  clothed  in  tlimsy  cotton  garments  in  defiance 
of  doctors  and  male  relatives.  A  dry  skin  can  certainly  stand  an 
enormous  amount  oi  chilling,  as  with  naked  Indians,  and  tho  we 
do  not  approve  the  cult  of  the  unclothed,  it  does  seem  that  we  are 
often  overclothed,  particularly  those  who  must  run  in  and  out  oJ 
the  hot  rooms  of  our  dreadfully  overheated  houses,  stores,  and 
offices.  We  certainly  are  occasionally  amazed  at  the  health  of 
men  who  wear  the  thinnest  kind  of  cotton  underclothing  all  winter, 
but  perhaps  they  are  sensible  after  all.  At  any  rate  the  fad  of 
woolen  underclothing  seems  dying  a  natural  death,  hut  it  should 
not  he  replaced  by  any  other  fad  equally  expensive.  Cheap  cotton 
seems  as  good  and  wholesome  as  the  fancy  fabrics." 


THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  AS  INDUSTRIAL 

SCHOOLS 

THAT  military  discipline  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  work 
in  factories,  is  asserted  by  a  writer  in  The  Iron  Age  (New 
York.  July  29).  In  his  opinion  the  enforced  military  service  of 
the  Continental  nations  of  Europe  is  of  use  to  them  in  this  regard. 
and  he  suggests  that  our  own  Navy  may  perform  the  same  function 
for  us.     He  writes  : 

"An  American  who  has  spent  considerable  time  in  German 
shops  comments  upon  the  excellent  discipline  which  prevails  every- 
where as  the  direct  result  of  the  military  or  naval  service  which  all 
Germans  are  compelled  to  perform.  The  years  of  absolute  obedi- 
ence to  superior  officers  have  a  lasting  influence  upon  a  large  ma- 
jority of  men,  as  shown  by  them  in  the  industrial  works  where  they 
are  employed  in  after  life.  Quick  compliance  with  orders  need 
not  mean  servility.  It  is  the  same  obedience  which  the  men  from 
whom  workmen  take  orders  extend  to  their  own  superiors.  It  does 
not  of  necessity  curtail  suggestion,  because  the  trend  of  discipline 
is  of  a  different  sort.  We  have  heard  American  employers  say  that 
they  like  to  get  young  men  who  have  been  trained  in  the  Navy 
under  conditions  as  they  have  existed  in  recent  years,  because  they 
have  been  well  grounded  in  their  work,  are  resourceful  and  above 
the  average  in  their  ability  and  willingness  to  make  suggestions, 
and  at  the  same  time  obey  quickly,  without  sullenness  and  seldom 
with  resentment.  The  author  of  a  communication  to  one  of  the 
metropolitan  dailies,  answering  a  criticism  of  the  Navy  as  a  national 
extravagance,  takes  up  the  question  from  the  employee's  view-point, 
saying  : 

"'As  for  15.000  young  men  "turned  from  productive  industry" 
—  well,  the  Navy  requires  electricians,  telegraphers,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  machinists,  engineers,  coppersmiths,  boiler-makers, 
clerks,  59  trades  in  all,  and  it  educates  boys  to  fulfil  these  duties  ! 
I  know  whereof  I  speak.  I  learned  my  trade  in  the  Navy,  was 
honorably  discharged  two  years  ago.  having  saved  $800  in  my  four 
years,  and  I  am  now  on  a  salary  of  $3,200  per  annum.  The  Navy 
taught  me  all  I  know  of  "productive  industry."  ' 

"The  American  Navy  seems  to  be  an  industrial  school  worth 
taking  into  consideration.  The  industries  of  the  country  need 
well-trained  men.  Schools  are  being  established  in  many  centers 
in  order  that  the  supply  maybe  increased.  The  suggestion  of  the 
benefit  of  the  modern  naval  training  is  a  good  one.  The  war-ship 
of  to-day  is  not  unlike  a  great  industrial  plant.  The  immense 
complexity  of  machinery  which  performs  the  various  functions  of 
the  vessel,  combined  with  the  equipment  which  looks  after  mainte- 
nance and  repairs,  affords  the  opportunity  for  a  practical  training 
which  should  be  of  great  value  to  a  young  man  after  his  term  of 
enlistment  has  ended,  especially  if  he  follows  the  trade  in  which 
he  has  been  specialized.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  he  has  lived  under 
strict  discipline  is  a  consideration  not  to  be  lightly  discredited." 


EMBROIDERY  BY   MACHINERY 

MACHINE  embroidery  is  now  rivaling  the  hand  product,  not 
only  in  perfection  of  execution  but  in  taste  and  richness 
of  design.  The  method  of  its  production  is  described  and  explained 
in  La  Nature  (Paris),  by  Mr.  A.  Chaplet.  After  giving  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  machine,  he  says: 

"  being  designed  to  reproduce  the  processes  of  the  individual 
worker,  the  machine  is  really  only  an  assemblage  of  numerous 
metallic  'fingers.' 

"It  is  relativel)  easy  to  learn  to  operate  it  .  .  .  and  as  good 
operators  make  sometimes  more  than  20  francs  [$4.00]  a  day.  a 
huge  number  of  field  women  from  the  villages  near  industrial 
centers  have  turned  embroiderers. 

"This  is  the  case  at  Saint  Quentin,  for  example;  there  are  cer- 
tain villages  in  this  neighborhood  where  almost  every  house  has 
its  own  embroidering  machine,  purchased  with  the  family  savings 
(a  machine  with  its  accessories  costs  about  $500.00).  A  merchant 
"in  the  near-by  city  furnishes  cloth  and  patterns  and  pays  so  much 
per  thousand  stitches.  In  most  cases,  the  embroiderer  furnishes 
the  thread  and  it  is  thus  to  his  advantage  to  do  the  work  with  the 
least  possible  waste. 

"  Each  embroiderer  is  assisted  by  a  girl  called  a  'threader,'  who 
prepares  the  needles  ;  this  is  generally  his  wife  or  daughter.  It 
may  be  seen  that  the  industry  of  machine  embroidery  is  thus  on 
quite  a  different  footing  from  most  other  modern  industries. 

"Its  prosperity,  however,  is  now  threatened  by  a  very  serious 
rival.  There  are  new  embroidering  machines  with  continuous 
thread,  made  on  the  principle  of  the  sewing-machine  and  using 
thread  wound  on  bobbins.  Run  by  steam  and  of  much  greater 
power,  these  new  machines  have  an  enormous  output,  altho  quan- 
tity is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  quality.  .  .  .  In  almost  all  these 
machines  the  motion  is  governed  by  a  pantograph  guided  by  a 
workman,  but  there  are  some  in  which  the  pattern  is  replaced  by 
perforated  cards  like  those  of  the  Jacquard  loom 

"There  is  another  class  of  singular  embroideries  whose  manu- 
facture has  recently  become  wide-spread — these  are  the  so-called 
'chemical '  embroideries,  a  specialty  of  Plauen,  the  well-known 
city  of  Saxony.  The  embroidered  parts  are  sustained  by  no 
fabric  ;  they  are  really  a  kind  of  lace,  of  which  great  use  is  made 
in  ladies'  toilets.  .  .  .  These  embroideries,  like  others,  are  made 
on  cloth,  but  so  that  their  own  intermingled  threads  form  a  resistant 
network  that  will  stand  by  itself.  As  a  temporary  supporting 
fabric,  a  very  light  and  cheap  woolen  tissue  is  used.  The  finished 
product  is  then  treated  under  pressure  with  a  hot  solution  of  caustic 
soda;  all  the  animal  fibers  are  dissolved  and  the  embroidery, 
properly  so  called,  is  isolated  and  may  then  be  bleached  or  dyed 
like  any  kind  of  lace. 

"It  may  be  seen  that  the  mechanical  embroidering  processes 
lend  themselves  to  a  very  rich  variety  of  combinations.  .  .  .  Why, 
then,  are  they  considered  inferior  to  hand-work  ?  This  is  princi- 
pally a  question  of  snobbishness;  even  if  it  were  superior  in  all 
respects,  machine  work,  produced  inexpensively  and  in  great 
quantities,  will  always  be  less  highly  prized  than  the  irregular, 
but  rare  and  costly,  hand-work.  There  is  also  some  justification 
in  the  prejudice  against  industrial  embroidery  ;  desire  for  cheap- 
ness has  induced  some  workmen  to  bring  out  articles  in  which  de- 
sign, material,  and  work  are  quite  inferior.  But  what  specially 
militates  against  the  reputation  and  the  qualities  of  mechanical 
embroidery  is  that  the  public  knows  nothing  of  artistic  effort ;  the 
preferences  of  most  are  for  banal  designs.  The  workmen  also 
confine  themselves,  in  doing  inexpensive  work,  to  designs  easy  of 
execution,  and  in  expensive  work  they  prefer  to  perform  feats  of 
fineness  and  complication.  All  that  is  necessary  to  make  the  ma- 
chine product  equal  to  hand-work,  not  only  in  execution,  but  in 
richness  of  effect,  is  to  introduce  into  it  the  love  of  the  beautiful." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


"  A  business  communication  in  Arabic  reached  a  Manchester  firm,"  says 
The  Marine  Review,  "and  when  translated  by  a  Syrian  interpreter  proved  to 
contain  a  request  for  the  price  of  coppering  '  two  water  sheep  '  of  certain 
given  dimensions.  The  translator  was  confident  of  his  version,  but  admitted 
that  he  did  not  know  what  water  sheep  could  be.  For  the  moment  even 
the  principals  of  the  firm  to  whom  the  communication  was  addrest  were 
puzzled,  until  it  struck  some  one  that  this  was  the  nearest  synonym  in  the 
vocabulary  of  a  pastoral  people  for  '  hydraulic  rams.'  " 
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A   HIGH  TASK   FOR  MINISTERS 

WHEN  the  Church  turns  philanthropist  and  spends  its  time 
pitying  men  and  relieving  their  distresses  of  body  and 
mind,  it  has  misconceived  its  mission.  So  President  Wilson,  of 
Princeton,  told  the  graduates  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
To  his  mind  there  is  a  higher  function  for  the  preacher.  We  are, 
he  says,  "in  the  presence  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  spiritual 
coordination  of  the  masses  of  knowledge 
which  we  have  piled  up  and  which  we  have 
partially  explained,  and  the  whole  world  waits 
for  that  vast  task  of  intellectual  mediation  to 
be  performed."  The  man,  he  asserts,  who 
"shall  mediate  between  our  spirits  and  our 
knowledge,"  who  "shall  show  our  souls  the 
tracks  of  life,"  who  "shall  be  our  guide  to 
tell  us  how  we  shall  thread  this  intricate 
plan  of  the  universe  and  connect  ourselves 
with  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  made,"  is 
the  minister.  Dr.  Wilson,  whose  address  is 
printed  in  the  Hartford  Seminary  Record 
(July),  tells  a  story  which,  he  says,  typifies 
the  modern  intellectual  situation  : 

"  I  heard  a  very  pathetic  story  told  the  other 
day  about  a  poor  woman,  a  simple,  unedu- 
cated woman,  in  one  of  our  cities,  who  had 
by  some  accident  got  hold  of  one  of  Darwin's 
books — I  don't  know  whether  it  was  the 
'Origin  of  Species'  or  not — and  who  had 
found,  even  to  her  unlettered  mind,  a  great 
revelation  in  the  book,  a  revelation  of  the 
processes  of  physical  life  and  of  the  plan  of 
physical  existence.  She  told  a  friend  that  it 
had  taken  out  of  her — in  her  expression — 
'all  the  kick  there  was  in  her.'  She  said:  'I 
don't  find  anything  in  the  preaching  that  I 
hear.  It  listens  good,  but  it  is  so  soft.  It 
doesn't  seem  to  give  me  anything  to  chaw  on. 
It  doesn't  enable  me  to  understand  what  happens  to  me  every  day 
any  better  than  I  understood  it  before.  It  doesn't  even  put  bread 
in  my  mouth  or  in  my  children's  mouths.  But  I  read  that  book 
and  I  saw  that  there  was  something  doing.  I  saw  that  there  was 
something  going  on  of  which  I  was  a  little  part,  and  it  has  taken 
all  the  kick  out  of  me.' 

"  I  believe  that  her  experience  is  typical  of  the  modern  intellec- 
tual situation.  We  are  infinitely  restless  because  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  plan.  Just  as  soon  as  we  are  aware  of  the  plan  and  see  that 
there  is  'something  doing,'  something  definite,  something  to  which 
we  are  related,  even  if  by  mere  inexorable  necessity,  we  at  least 
know  that  it  is  futile  to  'kick,'  that  it  is  inevitable  that  the  processes 
of  the  gods  should  be  ground  out,  and  that,  therefore,  the  whole 
operation  of  life  is  something  to  which  we  may  properly  relate 
ourselves  if  we  choose,  but  must  relate  ourselves  in  some  fashion 
whether  we  will  or  not.  How  arid,  how  naked,  how  unsatisfying 
a  thing,  merely  to  know  that  it  is  an  inexorable  process  to  which 
we  must  submit !  How  necessary  for  our  salvation  that  our  dis- 
located souls  should  be  relocated  in  the  plan  !  And  who  shall  re- 
locate them,  who  shall  save  us  by  enabling  us  to  find  ourselves,  if 
not  the  minister  of  the  Gospel  ?  " 

The  world  offers  this  leadership,  this  intellectual  mediation,  to 
the  minister,  says  Dr.  Wilson.  "  It  is  his  if  he  be  man  enough  to 
attempt  it :  man  enough  in  his  knowledge,  man  enough  in  the 
audacity  and  confidence  of  his  spirit,  man  enough  in  the  connec- 
tions lie  has  made  with  the  eternal  and  everlasting  forces  which  he 
knows  to  reside  in  the  human  spirit."  He  goes  on  to  combat  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular  prepossession  of  the  Church's  mind  : 

"  I  believe  that  we  have  erroneously  conceived  the  field  of  the 
Christian  Church  in  our  age.  If  my  observation  does  not  mislead 
me,  the  Christian  Church  nowadays  is  tempted  to  think  of  itself 
as  chiefly  a  philanthropic  institution,  chiefly  an  institution  which 


WOODROW    WILSON, 

Who  says  the  business  of  the  church  is 
"not  to  pity  men,"  but  to  "mediate  be- 
tween our  spirits  and  our  knowledge." 


shall  supply  the  spiritual  impulse  which  is  necessary  for  carrying 
on  those  great  enterprises  which  relieve  the  distress,  distress  of 
body  and  distress  of  mind,  which  so  disturbs  the  world  and  so 
excites  our  pity,  among  those  men  particularly  who  have  not  had 
the  advantages  of  fortune  or  of  economic  opportunity.  And  yet  I 
believe  that  this  is  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  business  of  the 
Church.  The  business  of  the  Church  is  not  to  pity  men.  The 
business  of  the  Church  is  not  to  rescue  them  from  their  suffering 
by  the  mere  means  of  material  relief,  or  even  by  the  means  of 
spiritual  reassurance.  The  Church  can  not 
afford  to  pity  men,  because  it  knows  that  men, 
if  they  would  but  take  it,  have  the  richest 
and  completest  inheritance  that  it  is  possible 
to  conceive,  and  that,  rather  than  being  de- 
serving of  pity,  they  are  to  be  challenged  to 
assert  in  themselves  those  things  which  will 
make  them  independent  of  pity.  No  man 
who  has  recovered  the  integrity  of  his  soul  is 
any  longer  the  object  of  pity,  and  it  is  to  en- 
able him  to  recover  that  lost  integrity  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  organized.  To  my  think- 
ing, the  Christian  Church  stands  at  the  center 
not  only  of  philanthropy  but  at  the  center  of 
education,  at  the  center  of  science,  at  the 
center  of  philosophy,  at  the  center  of  politics  ; 
in  short  at  the  center  of  sentient  and  think- 
ing life.  And  the  business  of  the  Christian 
Church,  of  the  Christian  minister,  is  to  show 
the  spiritual  relations  of  men  to  the  great 
world  processes,  whether  they  be  physical  or 
spiritual.  It  is  nothing  less  than  to  show  the 
plan  of  life  and  men's  relation  to  the  plan  of 
life." 

The  task  Dr.  Wilson  assigns  the  minister 
is  to  interpret  "the  plan  "  not  only  "in  terms 
that  will  satisfy  the  man  of  science  and  the 
deeper  students  of  theology,  but  also  in  terms 
and  from  a  point  of  view  that  will  aid  the  man 
in  the  street  who  can  see  only  a  little  part  of 
the  plan."  By  showing  men  that  there  is  a 
'that  plan  to  them  ultimately  in  its  complete- 
may   "discover  for  men  their   spirits."     We 


plan,  and  showing 
ness  "  the  minister 
read  further : 


"  I  sometimes  think  that  men  in  our  age  are  either  losing  their 
spirits  or  thinking  that  they  have  lost  them.  It  is  a  very  confusing 
age  for  a  man  of  conscience.  In  the  modern  organization  of  eco- 
nomic society,  for  example,  no  man  is  a  complete  whole,  every  man 
is  a  fraction.  No  man  is  an  integer.  His  conscience  has  to  reckon 
out  for  itself  what  part  the  fraction  plays  in  the  whole  and  what 
possibility  of  independent  action  there  is  for  the  fraction.  The 
undetachable  fraction  lies  embedded  in  the  mass  and  cannot  be 
entirely  discriminated  from  it,  and  men  have  allowed  their  con- 
sciences to  run  down  because  the  mechanism  in  them  seemed  to  be 
affected  by  great  magnets  outside,  which  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  work  independently.  All  their  little  individual  compasses 
were  disturbed  by  great  masses — chiefly  of  gold — in  their  neigh- 
borhood, and  they  have  asked  themselves  how  they  could  disen- 
gage their  consciences  and  become  independent  instrumentalities 
in  the  sight  of  God.  The  task  is  so  tremendous  and  so  perplexing 
that  many  men  have  adjourned  the  effort  and  have  decided  that  all 
they  can  do  is  to  drift  witli  the  general  movement  of  the  mass. 
They  are  craving  to  have  some  one  rediscover  their  spirits  for 
them 

"What  the  minister  has  to  do  is  to  .  .  .  reveal  God  to  men,  re- 
veal God  to  them  in  their  own  spirits,  reveal  God  to  them  in 
thought  and  in  action,  reestablish  the  spiritual  kingdom  among 
us,  by  proclaiming  in  season  and  out  of  season  that  there  is  no 
explanation  for  anything  that  is  not  first  or  last  a  spiritual  ex- 
planation, and  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  cannot  live 
by  scientific  thought  alone  ;  that  he  is  not  only  starving  but  that 
he  knows  that  he  is  starving,  and  that  digestion  of  this  dry  stuff 
that  he  takes  into  his  mouth  is  not  possible  unless  it  be  conveyed 
by  the  living  water  of  the  spirit." 
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SAVING  THEM  FROM  CRIME 

TH1I.K  our  criminal  courts  are  not  listed  along  with  the 
churches  as  religious  institutions,  and  the  police  chiefs 
and  judges  are  not  decorated  with  D.D.'s,  yet  they  are  coming  to 
be  more  and  more  instrumental  in  saving  men  and  hoys  from  sin. 
Judge  Lindsey,  oi  Denver,  may  have  as  many  changed  lives  to  his 
credit  as  some  oi  our  famous  evangelists,  Frederick  Kohler, 
chief  of  the  Cleveland  police,  has  become  well  known  for  his 
"golden-rule"  policy,  while  Judge  Feagin.  of  Birmingham,  has 
adopted  a  parole  system  lor  ordinary  offenders  that  he  finds  works 
better  than  tines,  jail  sentences,  or  chain  gangs.  In  The  Home 
Herald  (Chicago)  we  find  the  work  of  these  two  men  described. 
In  respect  to  Cleveland  Mr.  Kohler  is  the  writer:  and  he  gives  us 
the  reasons  lor  his  change  of  method.     Thus  : 

"Throughout  the  period  of  my  twenty  years'  connection  with 
the  Cleveland  force,  the  police  had  done  as  police  do  everywhere 
with  drunks  and  disorderly  persons,  petty  thieves,  bad  boys,  and 
small  offenders  generally— we  ran  them  in.  It  was  the  accepted 
rule  on  the  force,  and  had  been  since  its  beginning;  and  no  one 
apparently  stopt  to  consider  whether  these  arrests  did  any  real 
good  which  was  at  all  comparable  with  the  suffering  and  humilia- 
tion that  they  caused.  I  had  given  confused  study  and  some  not 
very  enlightening  observation  to  the  matter  for  years,  and  the 
more  I  examined  into  the  system,  the  less  cause  I  found  to  be 
proud  of  it.  Not  only  did  the  arrests  not  produce  good  results: 
they  did  positive  harm,  bringing  disgrace  and  suffering  to  count- 
less innocent  persons  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  care- 
less, mischievous,  or  even,  if  you  will,  malicious  first  offender. 
Every  day  I  found  at  police  stations  and  in  the  police  courts  a 
crowd  of  friends  and  relatives  in  tears,  sometimes  feeble  parents 
and  weeping  wives  with  children  in  their  arms,  and  more  children 
clinging  to  their  skirts— all  there  to  witness  the  degradation  of 
those  whom  they  loved.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  A  hasty  trial. 
and  usually,  since  the  offense  was  a  trivial  one.  a  reprimand  and 
subsequent  discharge.  Occasionally  the  offender  was  fined,  and 
that  was  a  'result,'  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  the  weeping  wife  and 
children  who  paid,  robbed  of  the  necessaries  of  life  in  order  to 

furnish  a  few  dollars  for  the 
city  treasury.  It  could  not 
be  claimed  that  the  whole 
process,  from  start  to  finish, 
accomplished  one  particle  of 
!.  I  came  to  that  con- 
clusion after  watching  it  day 
after  day  for  years,  and  I  am 
more  firmly  convinced  of  it 
now  than  ever  before.  Iliad 
occasion  to  talk  with  these 
unfortunates  frequently,  and 
it  struck  me  that  it  was  our 
business,  as  police  officers, 
to  help  them  ;  that  the  pub- 
lic had  a  right  to  expect  that 
we  would  know  and  recog- 
nize the  difference  between 
a  common  thief  and  a  mis- 
chievous boy." 

With  this  conviction  Mr. 
Kohler  determined  to  begin 
his  common-sense  or  "gold- 
en-rule "  plan.  After  meet- 
ing with  the  officers  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  force 
and  talking  the  whole  plan 
over  he  drew  up  the  following 
six  conclusions  to  govern  the 
actions  of  the  police  force : 


FREDERICK    KOHLER, 

The  Cleveland  Chief  of  Police  who  uses 
the  '"golden-rule  plan"  in  treating  ordi- 
nary offenders 


"First.  Juveniles  were  never  to  be  placed  in  prison.  They 
were  to  be  taken  home  or  the  parents  sent  for  and  the  child  turned 
over  to  them  for  parental  correction. 

"Second.     The  members  of  the  force  were  to  use  their  kindly 


efforts  in  easing  the  friction  and  ill-  temper  between  man  and  man, 
wherever  and  whenever  it  made  itself  manifest. 

"Third.     That  the  best  policeman  is  the  one  who  manages  the 
offender  with  the  least  show  or  display  of  authority. 

"Fourth.     That  some  men   fall   through   some  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances and  are  not  criminal  at  heart,  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly  ;    in  which  case 
the  best  results  might  be  ac- 
complished with   a  well  ap- 
plied reprimand. 

"Fifth.  Officers  should 
have  sufficient  evidence  of  a 
competent  character  to  se- 
cure conviction,  before  even 
considering  the  imprison- 
ment of  a  person  on  any 
charge  whatever. 

"  Sixth.  Any  apparent  vio- 
lators who  were  not  known 
to  be  of  good  character  and 
reputation,  were  to  be  ac- 
companied to  the  precinct 
station,  where  the  matter 
would  be  carefully  inquired 
into  by  the  officer  in  charge, 
and  the  proper  action  as 
specified  by  the  common- 
sense  policy,  taken." 

The   system    has    been   in 

operation    eighteen    months 

and     in      that      time     there 

has  been   a  decrease  of  20,- 

;, 33  arrests  from  the  record  of 

1907.       "  better     than    that,  judge  feagin, 

there  has  been  a  decided  de-  Of    Birmingham,   Ala.,  who  succeeds 

crease  in  the  amount  of  crime      J.  tter  ^!th  a ,paro!e  system  of  "action 

than  with  jail  or  chain-gang, 
and  property  stolen,   and  an 

increase  in  the  number  of  real  criminals  apprehended  and  pun- 
ished." "  Ai  restless  clays  "  and  "crimeless  days,"  he  says,  are  now 
matters  of  frequent  occurrence.     He  adds  : 

"  The  good  results  are  too  wide-spread  to  be  indicated  merely  in 
a  column  of  statistics ;  there  has  been  a  general  toning  up  of  the 
atmosphere  in  police  station  and  courtroom,  which  is  appreciable 
even  to  the  casual  observer.  We  have  been  able  to  do  away  en- 
tirely with  the  blackmailing  professional  gambler,  who  made 
money  out  of  the  unfortunates  placed  in  prison.  Under  our  sys- 
tem, graft  and  blackmail  and  extortion  are  impossible.  The  citi- 
zens, as  well  as  the  courts  and  the  public  press,  know  exactly  what 
they  can  expect,  providing  they  comply  with  the  rules  laid  down, 
which  are  well  known.  We  have  saved  on  an  average  of  1,800 
persons  from  the  police-court  records,  which  means  that  we  are 
not  causing  needless  suffering  nor  manufacturing  second  offenders. 
Weeping  wives  and  relatives  no  longer  throng  the  police  stations, 
the  court  dockets  are  kept  free  for  the  consideration  of  more  im- 
portant cases,  and  the  police  have  more  time,  and  are  consequently 
far  more  effective." 

Judge  Feagiivs  plan,  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  of  probating  little 
negroes  found  guilty  of  misdemeanors  and  sending  them  out  on 
isolated  farms  instead  of  putting  them  in  jail  or  chain-gangs  has 
not  only  been  "remarkably  successful,"  but  it  is  also  copied  else- 
where in  the  South.  Mr.  Lee  McCrae  writes  in  The  Home  Herald 
this  account  of  Judge  Feagin's  philanthropic  methods  : 

"  Since  prohibition  became  effective  in  Birmingham  last  January, 
and  temptation  removed  in  part  (for  of  course  liquor  is  to  be  had 
illegally  as  long  as  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law  allows  its  ship- 
ment to  private  parties),  he  is  giving  drinkers  every  possible  in- 
centive to  reform.  With  the  wonderful  decrease  in  the  number  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness — from  461  in  October,  1907,  a  month  of 
the  open  saloon,  to  130  last  October — it  is  possible  to  investigate 
individual  cases  and  give  more  personal  help.  A  plan  of  probation 
was  made  possible  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  which 
passed  a  law  permitting  judges  of  courts,  at  their  discretion,  to 
suspend  the  sentence  of  one  found  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  either 
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discharging  him  finally  or  imposing  the  sentence  according  as  he 
met  the  requirements  or  failed  in  them. 

"Before  this  opportunity  was  given  him,  Judge  Feagin  tried 
giving  'the  limit  of  the  law' :  but  these  heavy  fines  had,  in  most 
cases,  to  be  worked  out  upon  the  streets  at  50  cents  a  day,  thus  de- 
priving the  men's  families  of  needed  support,  making  them  lose 
their  jobs,  perhaps,  and  disgracing  both  families  and  men.  As 
he  says.  'Punishment  does  not  reform,  but  environment  does.' 

"  A  change  of  plan  was  made.  He  began  probating  the  drinkers 
for  thirty  to  sixty  days,  requiring  them  to  report  to  him  upon  the 
last  day  of  the  month.  And  knowing  that  the  general  supervision 
of  the  city  police  was  neither  sufficient  nor  proper  espionage  for 
these  men,  Judge  Feagin  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Graham,  an 
exceedingly  competent,  well-trained  worker,  who  makes  the  pro- 
bated drinkers  his  sole  care. 

"Eighty  men  are  on  the  list  at  this  writing.  Calculating  the 
wages  of  these  at  $2  a  day — a  low  rating  for  workmen  in  this  dis- 
trict— over  $9,000  have  been  earned  for  their  families  during  pro- 
bation, instead  of  leaving  them  destitute.  Think  of  what  this 
means,  not  only  to  the  families,  but  to  the  charity  organizations 
and  the  industrial  conditions  of  the  district." 


SOCIALISM'S  ATTEMPT  TO   CLAIM 
CHRISTIANITY 

THAT  primitive  Christianity  was  a  movement  largely  confined 
to  the  proletariat  is  a  widely  accepted  view  of  Christian 
origins.  But  something  more  is  made  of  this  view  in  these  days. 
It  is  now  being  adapted  to  give  weight  and  currency  to  the  claim 
that  Christianity  was  originally  a  class  movement  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich.  Not  long  ago  Professor  Deismann,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  exploited  this  theory  in  a  book  on  "Primitive 
Christianity  and  the  Lower  Classes  of  Society."  This  position  of 
Deismann  and  others  is  now  being  used  by  the  learned  protagonists 
of  Social  Democracy  to  show  that  in  its  beginnings  Christianity 
was  really  a  Social  Democratic  agitation  ;  that  it  was  a  bread-and- 
butter  question  of  the  masses,  and  really  not  a  religious  movement 
at  all.  The  ablest  and  most  scholarly  exponent  of  this  rather 
startling  explanation  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  religion  is 
the  literary  leader  of  the  theory  of  Social  Democracy,  Karl  Kaut- 
sky,  who  has  lately  published  a  book,  entitled  "The  Origins  of 
Christianity."     In  it  we  find  the  followingj-adical  views  : 

"  The  proper  method  for  the  judgment  of  great  movements  in  his- 
tory is  the  'materialistic,'  which  should  be  substituted  for  the 
'individualistic  '  current  among  theologians  and  historians.  Not 
the  ideas  and  the  deeds  of  individual  men  are  the  active  factors  in 
the  development  of  historical  movements,  but  solely  the  move- 
ments of  the  masses  that  operate  in  accordance  with  certain  laws. 
Christianity  in  its  beginnings  and  early  development  too  must  be 
judged  from  this  viewpoint.  Not  the  personalities  that  are  reported 
as  prominently  active  in  primitive  Christianity,  such  as  Jesus  and 
Paul,  were  really  the  powers  that  produced  and  developed  this 
new  religious  agitation.  This  grew  rather  out  of  the  social  con- 
ditions and  problems  of  the  times  that  produced  it.  The  social 
conditions  that  prevailed  among  the  Jews  at  that  time  ^would 
readily  produce  a  movement  such  as  Christianity  originally  was. 

"The  real  milieu  out  of  which  the  Christian  agitation  grew  was 
the  party  of  zealots,  the  most  radical  protagonists  of  the  Messianic 
idea  and  expectations.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Josephus, 
the  historian,  this  party  produced  in  the  age  before  and  after  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  a  large  number  of  Messianic  leaders  with  larger  or 
smaller  bands  of  followers,  all  of  whom  died  violent  deaths. 
Jesus,  too,  can  be  historically  understood  only  if  looked  upon  in 
this  light.  Not  much  that  we  know  of  him  is  historically  reliable; 
but  from  Luke  xxii.  36,  xqq.,  we  can  learn  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty that  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  religious  festival  in  Jerusa- 
lem, Jesus  of  Nazareth  started  an  agitation  which  ended  in  a 
fiasco,  because  he  was  betrayed,  and  Jesus  then  died  the  death  as 
an  ordinary  rebel. 

"The  movement  which  he  intended  to  inaugurate  has  really  very 
little  in  common  witli  'what  was  later  or  is  now  known  as  Chris- 
tianity. The  Christian  movement  of  history  is  almost  entirely 
independent  of  the  person  of  Jesus.     The  real  root  of  this  move- 


ment is  to  be  found  in  the  communistic  organizations  at  that  time 
being  established  among  the  supprest  masses.  It  was  asocial  and 
not  a  religious  movement,  and  was  not  in  its  kind  and  character 
absolutely  new.  The  Essenes  and  the  Therapeutae  had  already 
tried  to  realize  such  ideals  of  the  emancipation  and  elevation  of 
the  proletariat  masses,  but  primitive  Christianity  was  the  first  to 
do  this  with  any  success.  It  was  through  the  agitation  of  Jesus 
and  his  immediate  followers  that  the  supprest  proletariat  tried  to 
rid  itself  of  its  hard  lot.  All  its  ideals  Christianity  afterward 
transferred  to  its  martyr  hero  Jesus,  until  finally  it  was  changed 
into  the  unhistorical  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament.  The  fact  that 
Christianity  was  originally  such  a  communistic  and  social  demo- 
cratic agitation  is  proved  by  the  opening  chapters  of  Acts  and  a 
number  of  passages  in  Luke. 

"But  the  radical  communism  of  the  first  century  of  primitive 
Christianity  did  not  attain  to  victory.  Through  the  fact  that  the 
classes  and  the  higher  ranks  of  society  forced  their  way  into  the 
Church,  and  especially  through  the  establishment  of  an  official 
bureaucracy  in  the  shape  of  an  episcopacy,  a  reactionary  element 
found  its  way  into  Christianity,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies this  led  to  an  extensive  revisionism.  In  this  way  the  origi- 
nally democratic  primitive  Christianity  became  in  the  course  of 
time  an  Episcopal  bureaucracy.  It  was  not  until  Christianity  had 
assumed  this  form  that  it  became  satisfactory  for  the  uses  of  im- 
perial despotism  and  in  a  shape  to  be  made  the  religion  of  the 
State.  An  effort  to  reintroduce  the  communistic  and  proletariat 
spirit  of  Christianity  found  its  expression  in  the  monastic  system, 
but  only  with  partial  success.  It  was  readily  subdued  by  the  greed 
of  the  clergy,  and  Christianity  became  more  than  ever  divorced 
from  its  original  purposes." 

As  this  is  a  quasi-official  statement  of  what  Social  Democracy 
thinks  of  primitive  Christianity  and  Christ,  the  work  of  Kautsky 
is  considered  more  than  a  mere  curiosity  of  literature  and  is  call- 
ing forth  replies  on  an  extensive  scale.  One  of  the  best  and  most 
complete  is  that  of  Joachim  Schliiter,  found  in  Glanben  und 
Wissen,  whose  argument  is  in  outline  the  following: 

"The  fundamental  principle  of  Kautsky 's  Social  Democratic  re- 
construction of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  is  false,  or  at  best 
contains  only  a  partial  truth.  The  principle  itself  is  practical'y 
like  a  mechanical  law  of  nature,  and  this  can  never  explain  the 
diversities  in  a  movement  of  thought.  It  is  simply  not  a  fact,  that 
great  thought  movements  grow  out  of  the  agitations  and  move- 
ments of  the  masses;  they  originate  in  the  intermingling  of  the 
personal  and  individual  with  the  creations  of  the  masses,  and 
least  of  all  in  the  sphere  of  religion  are  the  individuals  to  be  ignored. 
Religion  is  preeminently  something  individual,  and  in  the  history 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  religious  thought  and  life,  the  leading 
agencies  are  usually  men  and  individual  ideas  and  ideals,  and  not 
the  blind  longings  of  the  masses,  altho  these  latter  may  be  readily 
utilized  by  the  men  who  lead. 

"  Then, too,  this  strange  picture  of  primitive  Christianity  is  secured 
by  this  Social  Democratic  savant  only  by  a  more  arbitrary  abuse 
of  the  sources.  He  accepts  as  historical  the  opening  chapters  of 
Acts  and  a  few  verses  in  Luke,  but  the  rest  of  the  gospels  he  dis- 
cards as  worthless.  He  ignores  altogether  the  Pauline  writings, 
and  in  this  radical  way  claims  to  have  found  the  historical  Christ 
and  historical  Christianity.  And  yet  Paul,  who  reports  matters 
up  to  five  years  after  the  crucifixion,  knows  Jesus  only  as  a  religious 
and  not  as  a  social  leader ;  for  Paul  he  is  not  a  revolutionary 
martyr,  but  an  authority  in  the  deepest  problems  and  perplexities 
of  religion.  How  could  half  a  decade  have  so  utterly  perverted 
the  popular  conception  of  so  influential  a  leader  ! 

"Then,  too,  the  communism  of  primitive  Christianity  had  for  it 
not  the  vital  importance  that  communism  has  for  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic ideals  of  to-day.  Early  Christians  did  not  have  their  minds 
and  hearts  fixt  on  the  things  of  this  world  ;  they  thought  chiefly  of 
the  return  of  the  Messiah.  In  the  Pauline  congregations  we  find 
the  differences  of  the  classes,  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
master  and  the  slave,  amply  recognized,  and  not  a  word  of  criticism 
do  we  hear  against  this  arrangement  as  such,  but  only  against  its 
abuse.  Indeed,  as  has  been  shown  so  clearly,  particularly  by  the 
veteran  Bernhard  Weiss,  of  Berlin,  in  his  recent  commentaries, 
early  Christianity  proceeded  on  the  avowed  principle  that  the 
social  status  of  the  people  as  it  existed  then  was  to  be  recognized 
and  maintained,  provided  that  this  does  not  conflict  with  the  higher 
duties  of  Christianity."' 
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AS  MR.  SHUBERT  SEES  THE  SYNDICATE 

THE  theatrical  syndicate,  like  the  shield  in  the  story,  seems  to 
have  two  very  different  sides.  Mr.  Marc  Klaw  declares  the 
shield  is  gold.  Mr.  J.  J.  Shuberl  declares  it  brass.  Mr.  Klaw 
takes  the  defensive,  behind  the  shield,  while  Mr.  Shubert  is  seen 
advancing  with  belaboring  Mows.  In  our  issue  lor  April  10  we 
quoted  Mr.  KLiw's  account  of  the  wa\  the  business  of  the  theatri- 
cal booking-agency  is  conducted.  To  him  the  trust  is  not  an  in- 
strument of  oppression,  but  a  beautiful  busi- 
■like  systematization  whereby  the  haphaz- 
ard efforts  of  old-time  managers  to  secure 
attractions  for  their  theater*,  were  replaced  by 
a  perfect  and  simple  business  machinery  con- 
trolled by  one  head.  But  Mr.  Shubert  does 
not  see  it  that  way  at  all.  Mr.  Klaw  inter- 
ested us  in  a  story  telling  how  Bram  Stoker 
arrived  from  England,  arranged  a  thirty-week 
tour  for  Sir  Henry  Irving  in  a  Saturday-to- 
Wednesday  stay,  and  thus  aroused  the  aston- 
ished admiration  of  his  chief.  Mr.  Shubert 
says  it  was  easy  to  book  Sir  Henry's  tour  in 
half  an  hour  because  "no  one  had  to  be  con- 
sulted ;  no  one  asked  if  Sir  Henry  was 
wanted;  the  managers  were  merely  notified 
that  he  was  coming."  The  booking-agency 
had  so  come  to  dominate  this  branch  of  the 
business  that  then,  as  now,  the  local  manager 
"need  not  write  what  sort  of  attractions  are 
best  suited  to  his  patrons — and,  incidentally, 
his  pocket-book.  He  need  not  even  waste 
a  stamp,  for  now  the  "factors  '  book  his  sea- 
son without  consulting  his  wishes  at  all,  give 
him  a  line  of  attractions  which,  in  their  in- 
finite wisdom,  should  please  and  attract  his 
patrons,  and  simply  charge  him  5  per  cent, 
for  their  labor  and  nothing  for  their  intui- 
tion." In  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  where  Mr.  Klaw's  article 
appeared,  Mr.  Shubert  is  given  his  turn  and  retorts  thus  : 

"Mr.  Klaw  dilated  on  the  fact  that  the  theater  business  was 
formerly  done  on  the  curb,  in  cafes,  and  other  places  he  shrinks 
from  mentioning.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  years  have  wrought  many 
changes  in  all  conditions  and  classes  of  business.  History  the 
world  over  has  been  changed,  and  in  the  United  States  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  25  per  cent.  Former  towns  and  villages  are 
now  cities  of  importance  from  a  theatrical  as  well  as  a  business 
point  of  view.  Was  Mr.  Klaw  instrumental  in  accomplishing  this  ? 
No  ;  the  theater  has  been  a  natural  growth,  and  it  would  have  been 
100  per  cent,  greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  Klaw  &  Erlanger 
Booking  Exchange,  which  has  checked  its  progress,  shackled  its 
liberty,  stunted  its  growth,  and  accomplished  but  one  thing  in  the 
process — the  enrichment  of  its  founders.  This  is  a  sweeping  as- 
sertion, but  the  facts  are  more  potent  than  the  factors. 

"Where  are  the  great  producers  of  yesterday?  They  went  down 
to  ruin,  failure,  and  bankruptcy  under  the  methods  of  the  syndi- 
cate. The  list  of  casualties  is  little  short  of  amazing.  I  could 
cite  many  conspicuous  examples  of  great  producers  whose  unre- 
strained activities  might  have  added  much  to  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness of  to-day,  but  who  were  crusht  under  the  iron  hand  of  the 
syndicate.  Who,  then,  has  been  benefited  ?  Producers  are  in  as 
bad  a  state  now  as  they  were  before  the  syndicate.  If  men  put  their 
brains  and  half  as  much  energy  into  any  other  line  of  legitimate 
business  I  venture  to  say  that  they  would  be  100  per  cent,  richer, 
minus  much  care  and  worry.  Mr.  Klaw  informs  us  that  managers 
come  to  New  York  and  book  an  entire  season  in  one  day,  or  do  so 
through  the  medium  of  correspondence.  In  making  such  a  state- 
ment he  does  so  for  an  ignorant  public's  benefit  and  not  to  delude 
the  helpless  manager  who  daily  besieges  his  office,  supplicating  a 
route  for  his  attractions. 


J.    J      SHCKERT, 

Who  says  the  great  theatrical  producers  of 
yesterday  "went  down  to  ruin,  failure,  and 
bankruptcy  under  the  methods  of  the  syndi- 
cate." 


"  The  idea  of  organizing  a  general  booking-agency  and  clearing- 
house for  managers  was  not  a  bail  one,  had  the  original  intention 
been  adhered  to.  It  was  bound  to  eradicate  many  evils  and  em- 
brace many  virtues  for  expediting  and  centralizing  the  booking- 
business  in  one  spot  where  managers  could  bring  their  books,  book 
their  time,  and  depart  in  peace.  This  was  worth  paying  for — if 
the  service  was  commensurate  with  the  value  received.  However, 
the  idea  did  not  long  prevail  ;  for  as  soon  as  Klaw  &  Erlanger 
seemed  control  of  a  few  theaters  of  their  own  they  decided  they 
should  have  a  finger  in  the  general  theatrical  pie.  By  this  time 
their  affiliations  had  made  them  powerful,  and 
they  commenced  to  enforce  their  wishes.  If 
an  outside  manager  did  not  comply  with  their 
demands,  his  theater  was  put  beyond  the 
pale  and  his  business  utterly  demoralized  and 
bankrupted  by  these  petty  czars  of  the  theat- 
rical world.  When  booking  a  chain  of  thea- 
ters in  a  certain  territory,  if  one  man  proved 
obdurate  to  their  wishes  it  was  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  overlook  his  town  and  leave  the  theater 
without  attractions.  Thus  they  whipt  their 
adversaries  into  line.  In  the  same  way  they 
exercised  an  equal  despotism  over  the  trav- 
eling" attractions,  and  the  producing  mana- 
gers, too,  became  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
their  so-called  agents." 

Mr.  Shubert  recalls  some  pages  of  theatri- 
cal history  concerning  "certain  well-known 
stars"  who  "refused  to  be  coerced  and  asserted 
their  independence."     We  read  : 

"Among  these  were  Joseph  Jefferson,  Rich- 
ard Mansfield,  Nat  Goodwin,  Francis  Wilson, 
and  others  equally  prominent.  Klaw  &  Er- 
langer tried  every  conceivable  method  to  win 
these  intrepid  artists  to  their  banner;  but, 
failing  in  threats,  they  changed  tactics,  and 
by  promising  Nat  Goodwin — who  had  never 
been  able  to  get  a  proper  hearing  in  New 
York — that  he  should  have  a  New-York  sea- 
son every  year  at  the  Knickerbocker  Thea- 
ter, they  won  him  over.  Richard  Mansfield 
was  next  approached,  but,  proving  a  harder  nut  to  crack,  they 
finally  won  him  through  a  formidable  increase  in  terms,  at  no 
expense  to  themselves.  Joseph  Jefferson  was  the  leader  of  the 
so-called  insurgents,  and  finally  they  made  an  offer  to  his  son 
Charles  to  enter  into  partnership  with  them. 

This  combination  lasted  but  a  short  time,  yet  long  enough  to 
achieve  the  desired  end.  Francis  Wilson  maintained  his  independ- 
ence longer  than  these  others,  but  several  unprofitable  produc- 
tions impaired  his  fortunes,  whereupon  an  alluring  offer  from 
Nixon  &.  Zimmerman  led  him  into  the  fold.  These  cases  are  but 
instances  of  how  they  cajoled  the  rebels  into  camp." 

The  Shuberts,  it  is  explained,  are  now  the  managers  of  a  rival 
booking-agency  and  the  principle  they  represent  is  that  "the  theater 
managers  of  the  United  States  throw  open  the  doors  of  their 
theaters  and  book  every  meritorious  attraction  that  wants  time, 
regardless  of  the  manager  who  produces  it  or  of  the  man  who  con- 
trols it.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  'the  open  door,'  with  no  charge 
for  booking."     Further : 

"The  strength  of  our  position  in  no  way  deters  us  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  contention — and  that  is,  that  every  theater  should  be 
free  to  play  any  attraction  that  its  clientele  desires.  We  want  the 
open  door,  and  we  are  going  to  strive  for  it  until  an  indignant 
public  shall  swing  it  open  despite  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
syndicate.  Competition  makes  business  ;  so  let  us  have  a  clear 
field  and  no  favor.  New  blood  means  new  energy,  and  this  is  an 
energetic  world  wherein  no  man  or  corporation  has  a  right  to  dic- 
tate the  destiny  of  the  theater 

"At  best,  there  is  very  little  money  in  the  attraction  end  of  the 
theatrical  business.  Musical  plays  require  expensive  casts,  a  huge 
chorus,  costly  scenic  investiture,  costumes  representing  thousands 
of  dollars  and  extra  musicians,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fortune  spent 
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in  railroading.  Dramatic  casts  also  call  for  high-salaried  artists. 
All  this  the  producer  must  stand;  whereas  the  theater  represents 
only  rent,  an  established  orchestra,  and  attaches.  The  contract 
is  all  in  favor  of  the  theater  and,  personally,  I  believe  every  pro- 
ducer in  the  United  States  a  worthy  aspirant  for  the  Carnegie 
medal.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  men  who  formerly  controlled 
the  theater  end  cling  desperately  to  their  dynasty  ?  Yet  so 
bigoted  have  they  become  in  their  control  that  when  managers  do 
have  the  temerity  to  produce  they  are  told  that  they  have  to  have 
a  New-York  success  before  they  can  secure  'time.'  Whenever  the 
producer  kept  his  attraction  on  the  road  for  a  few  weeks,  whipping 
it  into  shape,  they  canceled  his  tour  if  he  struck  bad  business  in  a 
few  big  towns,  telling  him  his  offering  was  not  good.  And  this  in 
face  of  the  fact  that  almost  all  big  musical  attractions  virtually 
have  to  be  rewritten  after  the  first  production  and  before  the 
attraction  is  brought  into  New  York. 

"  I  have  known  of  producers  who  went  to  the  syndicate  for  'time,' 
asking  that  they  might  start  their  tour  in  the  Middle  West  or  the 
South,  as  the  case  might  be,  only  to  be  told  that  such  'time  '  was 
all  filled  and  that  they  must  play  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  England. 
Why  ?  Because  the  syndicate  is  interested  financially  in  either 
circuits  or  in  theaters  there,  and  it  is  to  their  manifest  advantage 
to  keep  their  own  houses  "riled,  to  the  detriment  of  all'others. 
Half  these  attractions  do  not  survive  because  the  territory  in  which 
they  are  booked  is  surfeited  with  plays,  and  while  the  attraction 
plays  to  losing  business  the  theater  can  thrive  from  the  percentage 
it  receives." 


AN  OUTDOOR  SCULPTURE  SHOW 

"'HE  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg  in  Paris  have  long  been  util- 
*  ized  for  exhibiting  sculpture  out  of  doors,  but  Chicago,  it 
is  said,  is  the  only  city  in  this  country  that  has  held  a  similar 
show.  For  the  second  time  in  its  history  the  city  of  high  breezes 
is  now  holding  an  exhibition  of  allegorical  groups  and  single  fig- 
ures, set  in  harmonious  and  suggestive  positions  in  relation  to  the 
natural  scenery  of  Garfield  Park.  The  scheme  has  been  financed 
by  Chicago's  wealthy  citizens,  and  the  result  is  pronounced  en- 
chanting. The  beholder  does  not  go  about  with  catalog  in  hand 
identifying  the  hundred  or  more  groups  as  in  a  museum,  but  tries 
to  divine  the  subject  from  the   work  itself,  enhanced   by   its  en- 


OUTDOOR  SCULPTURE  SHOW  AT  GARFIELD  PARK,  CHICAGO. 

On  the  right  of  the  gateway  is  Miss  Clyde  Chandler's  "  Winter"  :  on  the  left  her  "  Autumn  "  ; 

through  the  gateway  is  Kemeys's  "  Male   Buffalo." 

vironment.  Excelling  most  of  the  pieces  in  interest  is  a  fountain 
executed  by  the  advanced  students  of  the  Chicago  Art  Institute, 
called  "The  Spirit  of  the  Mines."  The  romantic  inception  of  this 
work  is  given  in  these  words  by  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  Romance  entered    into  the  creation   of    this  pile    of  imagery. 


One  of  Chicago's  sculptors,  Charles  J.  Mulligan,  once  passed  a 
summer  vacation  among  the  miners  of  Colorado.  There  was  not 
a  woman  within  one  hundred  miles  of  one  camp  he  visited,  but 
the  men  who  toiled  in  the  gold-bearing  depths  of  the  earth  were 
frequently  talking  of  their  sweethearts  as  if  it  were  but  a  step  to 
the  firesides  of  the  loved  ones.  The  artist  resolved  to  embody  in 
material  form  the  inspiration  of  the  miner,  to  show  how,  tho  he 
labored  alone,  the  spirits  of  those  he  loved  were  ever  present 
around  him.  His  conception  broadened  as  he  studied  it.  He 
would  mold  a  piece  of  sculpture  to  represent  'Spirit  Cliff,'  but  in- 
stead of  merely  a  few  miners'  sweethearts  he  would  make  the  faces 
mirror  the  sum  total  of  happiness  that  is  brought  to  humankind 
through  the  toil  of  men  with  pick  and  shovel  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  all  the  men  who  dig  out  coal,  copper,  iron,  silver,  gold,  and 
every  other  mineral  that  civilization  uses. 

"When  preparations  for  the  second  outdoor  art  show  were  begun 
Mr.  Mulligan  wrought  his  ideas  into  a  design  for  a  fountain. 
Under  his  personal  direction  twenty-five  students  labored  three 
months  to  put  the  design  in  plaster.  'The  Spirit  of  the  Mines '  is 
the  result." 

Lorado  Taft's  well-known  group  of  many  figures  called  "The 
Blind,"  embodying  a  dramatic  idea  of  Maeterlinck,  is  placed  against 
a  background  of  dense  green  foliage.  Beyond  this  group  "the 
sightseer  is  halted  abruptly  by  a  horseman  madly  galloping  round 
a  big  lilac  into  the  roadway.  .  .  .  He  is 'Bucky  '  O'Neill  as  Solon 
Borglum  has  depicted  him — the  heroic  captain  of  the  Rough  Riders 
— in  the  famous  Roosevelt  charge  up  San  Juan  Hill  in  the  Spanish 
War."  Some  further  account  is  given  of  the  way  the  landscape  is 
utilized  to  frame  and  enhance  the  sculpture.     Thus  : 

"There  is  a  boat-house  on  the  bank  of  a  big  lagoon  to  the  north. 
To  the  south  there  is  a  natural  picture  set  in  a  natural  frame.  It 
is  Jens  Jensen's  wrought-out  conception  of  an  ideal  landscape 
adorned  with  statuary. 

"A  rectangle  a  block  wide,  with  a  wide  gravel  walk  all  around 
it,  stretches  away  two  blocks  to  the  southward.  It  is  cut  into  two 
squares  by  West  Madison  Street,  which  is  traversed  by  a  trolley 
line.  The  level  of  the  public  highway  is  sunk  below  that  of  the 
park,  however,  so  that  the  intersection  of  the  street  does  not  mar 
the  picture.  Within  the  girdling  walks  there  is  a  strip  of  lawn 
through  which,  clear  around  each  square,  runs  a  row  of  low  box 
bushes.  In  the  center  of  each  square  is  a  basin  of  water.  Out- 
side the  walk  that  extends  around  the  entire 
rectangle  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of  greensward, 
bordered  with  low  shrubbery :  then  higher 
bushes  arise,  and  back  of  them,  except  at  the 
ends,  stand  high  trees.  Across  the  north  end 
runs  the  boat-house,  while  beyond  the  south 
end  there  is  a  semicircular  driveway,  across 
that  a  plaza  and  then  the  band-stand,  a  pictur- 
esque pagoda-like  structure  of  light-colored 
stone.  At  the  corners  of  each  square  there 
are  huge  pots  filled  with  flowers. 

"Standing  against  the  side  of  the  boat-house 
on  a  line  projected  from  the  center  of  the  rect- 
angle's eastern  walk  is  a  group  of  statuary 
symbolizing  man's  control  over  water — god- 
desses riding  in  triumph  on  the  stanch  prow  of 
a  ship.  In  a  straight  line  far  to  the  south,  in 
the  plaza  surrounding  the  circular  band-stand 
where  the  summer  open-air  concerts  are  given, 
stands  Lorado  Taft's  statue  of  Washington. 
Between  these  two  extremes,  on  the  parkway 
outside  the  gravel  path,  there  are  numerous 
groups  and  figures.  Nearest  the  boat-house 
'Commerce  '  is  set  in  a  corner  of  the  rectangle. 
Then  comes  'Ceres,'  and  further  on  'Religion.' 
These  groups  are  by  Karl  Bitter.  They  form 
part  of  the  Columbia  World's  Fair  statuary 
lent  for  this  exhibition  by  the  Field  Museum. 
Altho  often  seen  by  Chicagoans,  they  are  more  admired  than  ever 
in  their  natural  surroundings.  Beyond  'Religion  '  there  is  a  boy 
bather,  then  an  idyllic  group,  and  in  the  south  corner  of  the  rect- 
angle, facing  Washington,  is  Mulligan's  'Justice  and  Power.' 

"Craft's  'Glorification  of  Discovery'  has  been  placed  at  the 
water's  edge  in  the  center  of  the  side  of  the  square  immediately  In 
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front  of  the  boat-house.  Thisconsists  of  .1  feminine  figure  poised 
on  one  foot  on  the  bow  of  a  boat  tli.it  appears  to  be  riding  out  oi 
the  little  basin.  In  one  hand  she  holds  a  paddle  free,  signifying 
that  the  voyage  is  done  and  that  she  is  aboul  to  take  possession 
of  the  land  she  has  found. 

"Out  in  the  middle  of  this  basin  two  fishermen  are  diligently 
drawing  in  a  net.  Charles Grenier  modelled  this  water  -roup,  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  put  into  a  Chicago  pond. 

"Balancing  with  "Water  Control.' a  -roup  symbolizing  n\au'> 
power  to  direct  the  currents  of  the  air  to  serve  his  purpose  has 
been  raised  against  the  wall  ol  the  boat-house  near 
the  end.  It  was  made  before  the  days  of  the  aero- 
plane and  monoplane  ;  therefore,  it  does  not  repre- 
sent one  of  the>e.  Rather,  it  consists  ol  women 
who  ride  the  invisible  ether  at  will.  Across  the 
drive  to  the  south,  just  outside  one  corner  of  the 
parallelogram  of  lawns  and  water-basins,  one  sees 
the  winged  goddess  'Peace';  beyond  comes  'In- 
dustry.' then  'War.' all  by  Hitter  Further  on  is  a 
demure  girl,  gazing  wistfully  at  the  pond  in  front 
of  her.  Sue  is  another  of  Crunelle's  young  bathers. 
and    balances    with    the    boy    across    the    square. 

"Against  the  background  of  shrubbery  along  the 
outer  edge  of  the  walk  surrounding  the  garden  va- 
rious figures  have  been  placed.  Here  the  perambu- 
lator comes  upon  Nellie  Walker's  statue  of  'Grief, ' 
a  woman  weeping  bitterly  as  her  head  falls  on  one 
outstretched  arm.  She  has  a  sympathetic  setting  in 
somber  natural  surroundings.  In  a  comer  of  the 
garden  there  stands  an  old  and  bent  but  powerful 
man.  He  looks  as  if  he  were  about  to  step  out 
of  the  bushes  with:  'Well,  sir,  it's  hot  work,  this 
digging  in  the  soil.'  But  he  remains  motionless 
and  resting  with  his  hands  crossed  on  the  top  of 
a  spade-handle,  the  spade  itself  being  half  thrust 
into  the  ground.  This  is  Laura  Krat/'s  work,  'At 
the  Sign  of  the  Spade.'  Passing  out  through  the 
open  pergola,  one  sees  Miss  Clyde  Chandler's  'Autumn  '  on  one 
side  and  her  'Winter  '  on  the  other — caryatids  of  the  seasons — both 
placed  against  two  bare  pillars  to  make  the  whole  structure  look 
more  artistic. 

"  In  leaving  the  garden  by  this  gateway  the  pedestrian  encounters 
a  panorama  that  recalls  the  departed  grandeur  of  the  Dakota 
plains.  To  his  right  is  a  buffalo  bull  of  natural  size,  to  his  left  its 
mate,  both  the  work  of  Edward  Kemeys." 


REVOLUTIONARY  CATALAN   POETS 

CATALON  I  A.  in  her  recent  upheaval,  has  given  striking  sup- 
port to  the  saying  that  he  who  makes  the  songs  of  a  country 
need  not  cue  who  makes  the  laws.  She  has  indeed  acted  literally 
upon  that  principle,  observes  Mr.  M.  1).  MacLean,  for  her  poets, 
always  taken  seriously  in  Catalonia,  have  long  been  fomenters  of 
revolt  against  the  rule  oi  Spain.  "The  poets  and  literary  men  of 
the  province  have  gone  into  politics,  have  founded  reviews,  always 


CHILLING  LITERARY  ASPIRANTS-Many  editors  of  weekly 
journals  may  have  found  themselves  in  the  same  position  as  the 
overworked  head  of  The  Texas  Christian  Advocate  (Dallas)  who 
is  asked  to  turn  out  speeches  or  correct  manuscripts  and  furnish 
literary  advice  for  naive  readers.  We  wonder  how  many  would 
feelingly  echo  the  observations  and  adjurations  here  contained  : 

"We  are  often  asked  to  write  speeches  and  addresses  on  various 
topics  for  young  people  to  deliver  on  special  occasions.  There  is 
scarcely  a  week  that  requests  of  this  character  are  not  made  of  us. 
We  have  not  the  time  to  even  reply  to  such  requests,  much  less  to 
make  an  effort  to  comply  with  them.  As  a  result  we  are  forced  to 
drop  such  letters  in  the  waste-basket.  Then,  we  are  often  asked 
to  read  and  criticize  manuscripts  for  books  and  pamphlets  and  to 
return  the  same  to  the  writers  with  our  criticisms.  It  is  useless 
for  us  to  say  that  we  have  no  time  for  such  work,  and  we  have  less 
inclination.  We  are  kept  busy  with  our  duties  as  editor  of  this 
paper  without  occupying  our  time  reading  the  long-winded  manu- 
scripts intended  to  be  brought  out  later  in  printed  form.  It  levies 
a  tax  upon  our  patience  and  time  to  wade  through  all  the  manu- 
script copy  sent  to  us  for  The  Advocate,  and  when  we  get  through 
with  these  we  have  no  time  left  for  this  extra  work.  No  one  but 
an  editor  knows  how  trying  it  is  to  deal  with  the  badly  written, 
badly  spelled,  and  badly  composed  productions  of  the  majority  of 
contributors  to  a  weekly  religious  paper,  except  the  man  who  has 
to  go  through  with  this  sort  of  uninviting  work.  Therefore,  let  no 
brother  or  sister  ask  us  to  prepare  addresses  for  special  occasions 
for  them  ;  and  especially  let  no  man  or  woman  who  has  a  mania 
for  authorship  send  us  their  manuscript  productions  to  read  and 
pass  judgment  upon  them.  We  can  not  do  this  sort  of  work,  and 
we  trust  that  this  hint  to  the  wise  will  be  sufficient." 


ARTISTIC  TREATMENT  OF  A  POPULAR  SITE  AT  GARFIELD  PARK. 
Lorado  Taft's  "  Washington  "  stands  on  the  left  and  Daniel  Chester  French's  "  Republic" 

on  the  right. 

in  the  local  tongue,  and  have  represented  Catalonia  in  the  Cortes." 
Their  speeches,  we  are  told,  have  been  full  of  references  to  the 
past  independence  and  glory  of  Catalonia,  the  Cortes  being  con- 
stantly reminded  that  the  Peninsula  was  united,  not  by  the  con- 
quest of  Catalonia,  but  by  the  accession  of  a  count  of  Barcelona 
to  the  throne  of  Aragon.  The  Catalonian  language  being  akin  to 
the  Provencal,  there  has  always  been  a  closer  sympathy  with  the 
people  of  southern  France  than  with  those  of  other  parts  of  Spain. 
Says  Mr.  MacLean,  writing  in  The  Evening  iyost : 

"  By  emphasizing  friendly  relations  across  the  border  and  dis- 
couraging the  use  of  Spanish,  which  indeed  is  spoken  only  by  the 
city  folk  of  Catalonia,  the  idea  of  national  separateness  has  been 
fostered,  and  while  a  provencal  was  recognized  as  a  brother,  the 
Castilian  has  been  pointed  out  as  a  stranger.  This  was  the  weapon 
the  Catalan  patriots  used  after  they  had  found,  through  many 
revolutions,  the  impossibility  of  meeting  Spain  on  a  field  of  battle." 

The  poets  of  southern  France  who  organized  the  Felibrige  and 
cultivated  the  Provenqal  tongue  did  so  in  a  purely  literary  spirit, 
whereas  the  Catalans  had,  surging  underneath,  the  intense  desire 
for  political  reassertion.     We  read  : 

"This  literary  assertion  of  Catalonian  separateness  arose  from 
the  enthusiasm  over  the  revival  of  the  Provencal  language  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century.  When  the  movement  of  literary 
decentralization  stirred  France  inso  romantic  afashion,  Catalonia 
followed  the  example  of  its  neighbors.  It  was  just  after  the  fear- 
ful struggle  against  Spain  which  had  been  supprest  with  unheard- 
of  severity  by  the  cruel  Esportero,  governor  of  Madrid.  Even 
the  fiery  Catalans — such  as  were  left  alive — saw  the  folly  of  revo- 
lution. They  were  reduced  to  extremity.  The  next  generation 
or  two  might  very  well  have  grown  accustomed  to  peace,  and  under 
the  kindlier  government  of  Spain  even  have  become  loyal.  But 
just  then  Mistral  and  his  fellow  poets  formed  their  Felibrige,  and  the 
Catalans  saw  their  opportunity.  The  central  government  could  have 
no  reason  for  forbidding  them  to  cross  the  mountains  and  join  in 
singing  songs  with  a  folk  whose  language  was  practically  the  same 
as  that  of  Catalonia.  The  Government  did  not  object,  the  poets 
took  the  journey — and  the  way  to  revolution  was  open  once  more. 

"There  were  festivals  in  Provence  in  honor  of  the  visitors.     In 
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return,  the  French  poets  came  to  Barcelona,  and  were  feted  by  the 
Catalans.  The  glory  of  the  two  countries  was  celebrated  with  en- 
thusiasm, but  there  was  always  this  profound  difference — that  the 
French  were  free  from  any  but  a  purely  literary  zeal,  while  the 
Catalans  made  every  poem  an  indirect  indictment  of  Spain.  To 
any  one  who  knows  the  gay  and  childlike  temperament  of  the  Pro- 
vengal,  there  is  a  certain  humor  in  their  unconscious  incitement  of 
treason  ;  but  even  they,  most  unsuspicious  of  mortals,  saw  before 
long  the  trend  the  Catalan  literary  movement  was  taking,  and, 
while  they  may  have  sympathized  with  the  idealism  of  their  brother 
poets,  they  found  it  better  to  separate  the  two  Felibriges. 


chist  followed  him  and  threw  a  bomb.  The  city  has  been  the 
breeding-place  of  plots.  The  Catalans  are  a  splendid  race,  with 
more  talent  for  government  and  commerce  than  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula,  but  they  have  always  been  daring  and  idealistic,  and 
under  the  circumstances  such  men  are  a  natural  product." 


WILLIAM    WINTER, 


Who  has  resigned  as  dramatic  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
He  ceased  to  have  a  free  hand  in  stating  his  opinions  of  plays  pro- 
duced in  New  York  and  so  left  the  post  which  it  is  agreed  on  all 
sides  he  has  adorned  for  many  years. 

"Thereupon  the  Catalan  association  gave  itself  up  fo  a  campaign 
of  agitation,  always  disguised  as  a  literary  movement.  Race  con- 
sciousness flamed  on  every  side.  The  Catalan  tongue  was  a  sort 
of  idol,  and  the  speaking  of  Spanish  the  lowering  of  a  glorious 
flag.  Yacinto  Verdaguer  was  the  greatest  of  these  Catalan  poets, 
and  stands  perhaps  next  to  Mistral  as  a  product  of  literary  de- 
centralization. While  he  sang  the  praises  of  Catalan  patriots 
another  poet,  Victor  Balaquer,  entered  the  field  of  politics  and 
opposed  the  government  vigorously  in  the  Cortes.  Balaquer  was 
an  organizer,  and  put  the  whole  Felibrige  in  order.  Every  study 
group,  ostensibly  formed  to  promote  the  use  of  the  Catalan  lan- 
guage, was  a  center  of  political  agitation,  but  carefully  cloaked, 
so  that  the  central  government  might  have  no  excuse  for  inter- 
ference. 

"The  inevitable  happened.  Poets  are  not  men  of  action,  and 
they  might  very  well  have  been  content  to  theorize  and  dream,  but 
the  study  groups  attracted  others  of  a  different  character,  wild, 
eager,  willing  to  do  anything  except  the  one  thing  needful — wait. 
These  radicals  drifted  away  from  the  Felibrige,  and  many  of  them 
became  anarchists.  Barcelona  has  perhaps  a  larger  number  of 
these  gentry  than  any  city  in  Europe.  Whenever  there  has  been 
a  political  crime  in  Spain  the  assassin  came  from  Barcelona. 
When  the  young  king  visited  Paris  five  years  ago  a  Catalan  anar- 


THE  DEAN  OF  DRAMATIC  CRITICS  OUT 

IV  /JR.  WILLIAM  WINTER,  whose  dramatic  opinions  have 
■LVJ-  been  so  frequently  quoted  in  this  paper,  has  ceased  to 
write  for  the  New  York  Tribune.  His  resignation  resulted  from 
disagreement  with  the  editors  of  that  journal  culminating,  says  the 
New  York  Press  (August  20),  where  Mr.  Winter  makes  his  state- 
ment, in  the  refusal  of  the  newspaper  to  print  some  articles 
attacking  Abraham  Erlanger,  the  head  of  the  Theater  Trust, 
and  criticizing  other  producers  of  low  and  unprofitable  drama. 
How  the  public  may  regard  his  loss  to  The  Tribune  is  intimated 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle's  statement  that  it  "has  lost  a  distinction 
which  has  been  its  possession  for  forty  years,  and  which  it  is  not 
likely  to  regain  in  kind."  The  "reading  public  interested  in  the 
theater  sustains  a  loss,"  continues  this  editorial  writer,  "and  the 
only  person  who  sustains  none  is  Mr.  Winter,  since  he  passes 
from  the  active  stage  in  the  full  efflorescence  of  his  ripened 
powers."     The  Eagle  writer  continues  : 

"There  will  be  wide-spread  regret.  Mr.  Winter  is  in  the  fulness 
of  his  powers.  He  is  the  leading  dramatic  critic  of  America.  As 
such  he  overshadowed  all  contemporaries.  During  his  long  ser- 
vice, men  have  come  and  gone,  rivals  have  threatened  his  suprem- 
acy, but  he  has  moved  on  serenely  to  a  distinction  wholly  his  own 
and  almost  unique  in  its  superiority. 

"  He  is  a  man  learned  in  the  literature  of  all  stages  of  the  known 
world,  ancient  and  modern.  To  the  consideration  of  a  perform- 
ance he  brings  a  keen  perception,  an  analytical  mind,  a  wealth  of 
knowledge,  an  abundance  of  the  power  of  comparison,  and  a  taste 
and  refinement  that  are  unerring.  To  his  desk  he  brings  and  has 
always  brought  a  literary  style  that  is  precise,  delightful,  and 
most  picturesque.  He  was  the  intimate  and  the  confidant  of  all 
the  great  figures  of  a  generation  of  players  now  passed  from  life. 
He  may  have  been  influenced  by  them.  Possibly  he  was,  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  he  influenced  many  of  them.  At  this  period  of 
his  active  life  he  shows  no  diminution  of  power.  His  style  is  as 
graceful,  as  vigorous,  and  as  picturesque  as  it  ever  was.  In  later 
years  he  discovered  in  his  writings  an  authority  that  sometimes 
took  on  the  hue  of  dogmatism,  but  if  he  were  attacked  he  quickly 
showed  that  he  had  abundant  reason  for  his  conclusions.  Always 
a  live  wire,  he  is  dangerous  to  handle  without  non-conducting 
gloves." 

Sympathetic  also  with  the  public's  loss  is  the  statement  of 
the  Boston  Transcript.  "Without  the  lucid,  emphatic,  clear- 
sighted, and  sometimes  ultra-prejudiced  dramatic  criticisms  of 
William  Winter,  the  New  York  Tribune  will  lose  no  little  of  its 
distinction."  The  Transcript  is  not,  however,  insensible  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Winter  is  out  of  sympathetic  touch  with  many  of  the 
modern  tendencies  in  the  playhouse.     We  read  : 

"  1 1  would  be  folly  to  ignore  the  personal  bias  that  too  frequently 
entered  into  Mr.  Winter's  commentary,  and  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  record  that  he  was  an  implacable  enemy  of  Ibsen  and  the  entire 
school  of  modern  dramatic  writing  that  has  made  the  present 
epoch  one  of  the  most  striking  and  original  in  all  dramatic  litera- 
ture. In  recent  years  the  one  great  defect  that  minimized  his  criti- 
cal judgment  was  an  overpowering  contemplation  of  the  past  and 
an  ineradicable  belief  in  its  superiority  and  permanence.  These, 
however,  were  characteristics  that  helped  to  make  Mr.  Winter's 
reputation  and  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  force  of  and 
curiosity  in  his  writing.  He  was,  above  all,  an  exponent  of  the 
dignity  of  the  theater  and  of  dramatic  criticism,  and  his  service 
for  high  ideals  and  the  best  artistic  results  has  made  his  work  a 
power  for  the  good  of  the  stage.  There  were  many  tides  of  popu- 
larity that  he  could  not  stem,  but  he  never  feared  or  failed  to  fight 
manfully  against  them.  He  was  one  of  the  few  real  dramatic 
critics  of  this  or  of  any  age,  and  his  retirement  is  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  theater  as  well  as  to  journalism." 
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Your  Printer  Knows 

What's  Best  in 
Business  Stationery 

You  would  do  well  to  guide  your- 
self by  his  advice.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  most  progressive  printers 

<g©UP©M 
1©NP 

Looks  better,  print*  better,  and  lithograph* 
better  than  any  other  busines*  paper  made. 

Most  so-called  bonds  are  near-bonds 
—  bonds  by  courtesy  only.  You  can 
never  get  on  ordinary  bond  a  letter-head 
as  good  as  you  need,  as  fine  as  you  ex- 
pected. Real  bond  costs  a  fraction  more 
than  "courtesy  bond."  COUPON 
BOND  costs  one-tenth  of  a  cent  per 
sheet  more.  But  the  added  dignity, 
the  increased  compelling-power,  the 
real  obvious  difference  in  the  finished 
letter-head  it  gives,  is  worth  ten  times 
the  extra  fraction  on  its  cost.  Your 
printer  knows  what's  best  in  business 
stationery.  Ask  him  what  he  thinks 
of  COUPON  BOND. 

Send  for  free  sample  book  of  this  splendid 
paper,  in  all  colors.  Compare  it  with  the  kind 
you'  re  using  now.  IVe'  11  also  send  sou  samples 
of  Bordeaux  cover  papers  and  Berkshire  Text, 
for  fine  booklet  work,  which  we  consider  two 
of  the  most  perfect  products  of  our  mills. 

American  Writing  Paper  Co 

Holyoke,   Mas*. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Writing, 
Book  and  Cover,  and  other  Papers 
for    Business    Purposes.      29    Mills. 


•TwAICHT     fOCC     l«OUtTOI»L     SCmtMCHT 
I   Abingdon  tquar*.  Mwv*  Vwrk 
friend  and  Neighbor: 

Taere   is  •   practical,    businesslike  way  of  asking  new  places   In 
the   industrial  world   for  the  dlseoployed.    without  changing  human 
nature,   without  getting  new  laws   passed     without   not  or  bloodshed, 
but  with   laoiense   relief  to  society  and  &  sufficient  saving  to    cove- 
the  expense  in  an  incredibly  short  tine.     We  have  experimented  for 
ten  /ears — let  us  tell  you  about  it. 

STRAIGHT  EDGE    1SDU5TBIAL  SETTLEMENT 


KOH-I-NOOR 

Pencil  Pointer 


•Seven 
inches  long  and  every  inch  useable. 

The  Standard  of  Pencildom.  Known,  sold  and  used 
throughout  the  world.  Same  Price,  Quality  and 
Uniformity  everywhere.  An  exactly  right  pencil  for 
ever}-  purpose  and  paper — 17  degrees  of  hardness 
and  softness  (6B  to  9Hi  and  2  copying  degrees.  Each 
degree  always  the  same.  10c.  ea.  $1  a  doz.  The 
genuine  always  stamped  "KOH-I-NOOR."  Any  sta- 
tioner can  supply  you.    If  yours  will  not,  write  us. 

L.  k  C.  HARDTMUTH,  bub.  1790.    34  E.  23d  St..  N.  Y.  City 
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THE  HERITAGE  OF 
A.  T.  STEWART 


BRIDGED 
TO 


ITS  TWICE-AS-LARGE 
WANAMAKER  TWIN 


THE  GREATER  WANAMAKERS 

Offers  Its  Metropolitan   Shopping  Advantages  to 
Visitors    and    Mail    Order    Buyers     Everywhere 

One  of  the  most   interesting  "sights"  of  New  York    to   visitors;  the  most  painstaking  and 
helpful  Mail  Order  Service  for  those  who  can't  come  in  person. 


THE  WANAMAKER  WOMAN'S  STORE 

In  constant  touch  with  Paris,  London, 
Berlin  and  every  source  of  Fashion 
abroad  and  at  home. 

To  give  a  proper  suggestion  of 
Wanamaker  merchandise,  to  the  entire 
American  public,  we  have  in  preparation 
the  following  MERCHANDISE  REF- 
ERENCE FOLIOS  — which  will  be 
mailed  as  soon  as  ready. 

OF  CHIEF  INTEREST  TO  WOMEN 

I.  THE  FOLIO  OF  FASHIONS.  (Picturing 
and  describing  the  newest  fashions  in 
Dresses,  Suits  and  Coats  for  Women 
and  Girls.) 
1.  THE  LINGERIE  BOOK.  (With  illustra- 
tions and  descriptions  of  Women's 
Waists,  Negligees,  House  Gowns,  Muslin 
Underwear,  Silk  Petticoats  and  Corsets. ) 

THE  MILLINERY  BOOK. 

THE  FOLIO  OF  CHILDREN'S  WEAR. 

THE  DRESS  GOODS  AND  SILKS  LISTS. 

THE  HANDKERCHIEF  FOLIO. 

THE  BOOK  OF  HOUSEKEEPING 
LINENS. 

THE  FANCY  GOODS  BOOK.  (Illustra- 
ting and  describing  Women's  Neckwear, 
Gloves,  Jewelry,  Belts,  Fans,  Combs, 
Toilet  Articles,  Leather  Goods,  Notions, 
Dress  Trimmings,  Laces,  Embroideries, 
Art  Embroideries,  Umbrellas,  Parasols, 
and  many  other  small  wares.) 

OF  CHIEF  INTEREST  TO  MEN  AND  BOYS 

g.  THE  BOOK  OF  MEN'S  AND  BOYS' 
WEAR.  (Illustrating  and  describing 
latest  NewYork  styles  in  Men's  and  Boys' 
Clothing  and  Furnishings  —  excepting 
Underwear  and  Socks,  for  which  see 
Underwear  and  Hosiery  Folio.) 

OF  INTEREST  TO  BOTH  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

THE  SHOE  FOLIO. 

THE    HOSIERY   AND    UNDERWEAR 

FOLIO. 
THE  BOOK  LIST.  (Containing  News  and 

Prices  about  New  and  Standard  Books.) 


10. 
11. 


13. 


THE  WANAMAKER  GALLERIES 

The  New  16-story  Wanamaker 
Building  (exclusive  of  the  Main  floor, 
which  is  The  Man's  Store)  is  devoted 
to  the  most  comprehensive  assemblages 
of  Home  Furnishings,  and  the  broadest 
facilities  for  Home  Decoration  existing 
anywhere. 

ANYTHING  needed  for  the  Home  can  be 
bought,  most  satisfactorily,  by  mail  ;  and  we 
can  take  up  the  entire  question  of  decorating 
and  furnishing  your  new  house,  or  re-decorat- 
ing your  old  house  ANYWHERE,  by  mail. 
Write  us  about  it. 

This  interesting  Catalogue  literature  to 
select  from  -  sent  upon  request : 

Catalogue-Folio  —  "  PALATIAL  FURNI- 
TURE." 

Catalogue-Folio—"  FOREFATHERS' 
FURNITURE." 

Catalogue-Folio— "MODERN  FURNI- 
TURE." 

Catalogue-Folio  — "MODEL  METAL 
BEDSTEADS." 

Catalogue— "HYGIENIC  BEDDING." 

THE  PIANO  Catalogue. 

Catalogue  of  China, Cut  Glass  and  Art  Wares. 

Catalogue  of  Lace  Curtains  and  Upholstery. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  to  you,  FREE  OF 
CHARGE,  any  of  the  above  folios,  or  cata- 
logues in  which  you  may  be  interested  ;  or  to 
send  any  special  information  you  may  desire. 

If  you  wish  to  learn  more  about  WANA- 
MAKER'S,  its  methods,  facilities  and  mer- 
chandise, write  for  "The  GUIDE  BOOK," 
which  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Address    your    communication    to    "  Section  K " 
JOHN  WANAMAKER,   New  York 


'Some  liveSg 
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Busy  wives  who  useSAPQLIQ 
never  seem  to  grow  old.Try  a,  ca.ke  - 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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When    your    building    burns 
your  business  stops  — — 


I 

■  i 
nana  nw 
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Can  you  afford  to  build  that  Factory,  Warehouse,  Store, 
Hotel  or  Residence  with  wood  that  burns  and  rots  ? 

Can  fire  insurance  repay  you  for  destroyed  records,  unfilled 
orders,  and  lost  business  ? 

Why  not  put  up  a  permanent  fireproof  building  and  save  insur- 
ance and  expense  of  continual  repairs  ?    . 

The  cost  is  very  low  if  you  adopt  the  Kahn  System  Reinforced 
Concrete.  You  save  20$  to  30^  over  the  cost  of  steel  frame  build- 
ings with  fireproof  floors.  We  can  prove  to  you  that  Kahn 
System  Reinforced  Concrete  is  more  economical  than  quick  burn- 
ing construction. 

Over  3.000  important  Kahn  System  Buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  world  mark 
the  practical  endorsement  of  leading  architects  and  builders.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  world-renowned  companies  like  the  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  Co., 
Ford  Motor  Co  ,  Bemis  Bag  Co.,  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  have  inves- 
tigated and  built  Kahn  System. 

The  Kahn  System  brings  to  reinforced  concrete  an  organized 
building  experience  and  the  direct  personal  service  of  skilled 
engineers. 

Kahn  System  Economy  and  Kahn  System  Results  are  only  made 
possible  by  use  of 

Kahn    System    Products 

Kahn  Trussed  Bars:  The  perfect  reinforcement  for  concrete 
beams,  girders  and  joists. 

Rib-Metal:  The  ideal  reinforcement  for  concrete  floors,  roofs, 
walls  and  conduits. 

Hy-Rib:  For  sidings,  roofs,  partitions  and  ceilings.  Makes 
centering  and  studs  unnecessary. 

Rib-Lath:  The  stiff  est  steel  lath  for  plaster,  ornamental  and 
stucco  work  of  all  kinds. 

Trus-Con  Products  for  waterproofing  and  finishing  exposed  con- 
crete work. 

Our  large  Engineering  Department  will  show  you  how  to  use 
these  products  advantageously  in  your  particular  work. 

Write  us  about  your  building  and  we  will  send  you  special  catalog  and  valu- 
able information  free. 

"Unburnable  Buildings  are  Best" 

TRUSSED  CONCRETE  STEEL  COMPANY 


Offices  in  all  principal  cities 


536  Trussed  Concrete  Building,  DETROIT 


How  to  Save  6  Cents 

and  at  the  same  time 
begin  a  course  of  mod- 
ern hair  culture.  Write 
to  our  American  Offices 
to-day,  enclosing  4c  for 
a   ioc   sample    bottle   of 

ED.  PINAUD'S 
HAIR  TONIC 

(Eau  de  Quinine) 

Test  the  sample  thoroughly — 
notice  the  comfort  it  brings, 
the  delicate  odor  it  imparts, 
see  how  it  removes  dandruff. 
If  you  like  the  sample,  ask 
your  dealer  for  a  50c  bottle — 
use  it  3  times  a  week  and 
watch  your  hair  improve. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD,  Dept.  115 

ED.  PINAUD  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 


Breathe  Yourself  Back 

TO  THE 

FIGURE  and  STRENGTH 
of  YOUTH  and  HEALTH 

BY  WEARING 

Prof.  Charles  Munter's 

NULIFE 

Compels    Deep   Breathing 
For  Man,  Woman   and    Child 

Straightens    Round 

Shoulders,  gives  to  Man 
a  commanding,  military 
figure,  and  to  Woman 
the  graceful,  curved 
lines  of  beauty  when  worn  with  or  without 
a  corset.  Nulife  makes  Children  stand, 
sit  and  grow  erect,  robust  and  health v  without 
the  assistance  of  exercise  or  medicines.  Nulife 
is  pleasant  to  wear  and  does  its  work  instantly. 
Send  $3.00,  with  your  height,  weight, 
chest  and  waist  measure, 
age  and  sex.  and  Nulife 
will  be  sent  prepaid,  and 
guaranteed  to  do  all  we 
claim  for  it. 

Illustrated  Nulife  Booklet 
Mailed  to  you  Free 

describing  further  benefits  from 
wearing  this  wonderful  garment 
and  telling  what  it  has  done  for 
others  and  will  do  for  you  by 
writing  to 

PROF.  CHARLES   MUNTER 

Nulih  Dept.  C-8  No,  13-15  West  34th  Street.  New  York 


CURRENT  POETRY 

Unanswered 

By  Charlotte  Becker 

Dear  Heart,  where  you  are  lying 

Beneath  the  budded  rue, 
Do  joy  and  love  and  laughter 

Call  through  the  dark  to  you? 

Does  ever  the  old  longing 

Your  quiet  pulses  thrill, 
To  stray  with  bird  and  blossom 

Across  the  Spring-swept  hill  ? 

And,  is  your  sleep  too  dreamless 

To  feel  my  shelt'ring  grief, 
Breathe  through  each  bending  blossom, 

Sigh  through  each  falling  leaf? 

— The  Forum  (August). 


Marble  and  Bronze 

(To  Maurice  Hewlett.) 
By  Eden  Phillpotts 

My  bread  doth  spring  from  stones;    the  best  I  know 

Of  what  mankind  hath  made  in  highest  sort, 

Is  of  the  eternal,  deep-ribbed  mountain  wrought 

From  far  Pentelicus.     To  them  I  go 

And  by  them  is  my  shaken  spirit  brought. 

Through  the  sad  glory  of  their  after-glow. 

Unto  a  mood  of  dim  content  that  naught 

But  these  same  golden  shadows  can  bestow. 

Hellas!   thy  marble  and  thy  minstrelsy 
Shall  guide  my  way  where,  all  unseen  among 
Thy  least  of  lovers,  I  still  bend  the  knee 
Fainting  and  trembling.     Art  is  over-long 
And  drowns  life  deeper  than  eternity 
Within  the  ambit  of  thy  stone  and  song. 

— Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


"Why  Do   You  Cry  So?" 

By   Yone  Noguchi 

"Why  do  you  cry  so,  dear  little  girl? 

Come,  dry  your  tears,"   I  said, 

"Like  a  dew-bathed  butterfly  in  the  sun-rays. 

And  then  tell  me  of  yourself." 

The  girl  said: 

"My  kind  Danna  San,  'twas  this  morn 

When  the  breath  of  Spring  blew  along  the  mountain 
path, 

That  I  went  up  alone  to  gather  wild-flowers, 

And  there  naughty  neighbor's  children  shouted  at  me: 

'  Look  at  the  dirty  motherless  girl ! ' 

Then  I  retorted  that  I  had  my  mother  in  the  mirror. 

And  I  ran  home  and  I  saw  the  mirror — 

Alas!    my  mother's  face  was  crying, 

Because  I  cried. 

Then  I  felt  still  more  sad, 

And  cried  still  more, 

And  now  still  I  cry." 

I  said  to  the  girl: 

"Sweet  child,  the  face  in  the  mirror 

Is  not  your  mother's,  but  your  own." 

The  girl  flinging  a  quick  opposing  look, 

Impatiently  said: 

"So  many,  many  years  older  than  I  you  are. 

So  much  more  wiser  than  I  you  are. 

But,  my  great  lord,  you  know  nothing  of  my  mirror, 

The  face  in  the  mirror  is  my  mother's, 

So  mother  said: 

My  dear  mother  never  told  a  lie. 

The  mirror  was  left  me 

When  she  died,  and  she  said: 

'  Whenever  you  want  to  see  me, 

You'll  find  me  in  the  mirror. 

I  a  thousand  times  have  looked  in  it, 

And  hidden  there  my  truest  face.' 

Since  then,  every  eve  at  dusk. 

When  the  church  bell  sounds  to  me  like  mother's  call, 

I  hurry  to  my  mirror, 

Nervous  Persons  Take 
HORSFORD'S    ACID     PHOSPHATE. 

It  quiets  the  nerves,  relieves  nausea  and  sick  head- 
ache and  induces  refreshing  sleep.    A  wholesome  tonic. 
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And  I  sec  m>  mol  ■■:  .tt  me  " 

Then  1  ^iu! 

•■  Listen,  dear  little  maiden, 

.iilorn  your  h:nr  with  the  Bowers, 
I  will  give  you  money  for  a  now  Spring  dr< 
And  you  shall  smile,  that's  a  good  tfirl' 
Aren't  you  hai 

look  .n  your  mirror,  gentle  child  " 
Tho  K'irl  looked  in  the  mirror  anil  joyfully  exclaimed: 
"  Mother  is  hap 

kuse  1  am  happy. 
not  <.-rv  any  more. 

cry  no  more,  my  dear  mother." 
Then  we  lay  down  m  the  sunlight, 
With  her  pretty  head  on  my  knee 
I  toKl  many  a  tale  of  fairy  queens  tar  and  near. 

n  .is  music  to  her  ears, 
Her  head  languidly  drooped, 
Her  innocent  sleeping  face  in  the  mirror  by  her 

tin-  breezes  playing  with  the  tassels  of  her  hair. 
—  Th<:  Constrvaiot     Philadelphia). 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THKFIltsl\(H  MSB  OF  THE   ■•  CLERMONT" 

The  elaborate  preparations  now  being  made  tor 
the  joint  celebration  of  the  epoch-making  voyages 
of  Hudson  and  Pulton,  recall  the  fact  that  i- 
just  one  hundred  and  two  years  ago.  i  m  A  \^r.  t  17, 
that  the  Clermont's  trip  to  Albany  proved  the 
ticability  of  navigation  by  steam  The  New  York 
iMg  >:<>(  tells  the  story  of  the  trip  as  follows: 

A  few  days  before  August  17.  a  strange  looking 
craft  was  taken  around  from  the  East  River  to  the 
North  River  and  moored  near  the  old  State  prison, 
which  stood  on  the  square  now  bounded  by  Wash- 
ington. West  Tenth.  West,  and  Charles  Streets 

On  Monday.  August  17.  the  American  <  itisen  con- 
tained this  momentous  announcement: 

"  Mr.  Fulton's  ingenious  Steam  Boat,  invented 
with  .1  View  to  the  Navigation  of  The  Mississippi 
from  New  Orleans  upwards,  Sails  to-day  from  the 
North  River,  near  The  State  Prison,  to  Albany.  The 
Velocity  of  The  Steam  Boat  is  Calculated  at  4  miles 
an  hour;  it  is  said  that  it  will  make  a  progress  of 
two  against  The  Current  of  The  Mississippi;  and  if 
so  it  will  certainly  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  Commerce  of  the  Western  States." 

That  morning  the  shore  of  the  river  was  crowded 

SURE  TO  ASK 

The  Kind  of  Coffee  when  Postum  is 
Well-made. 


"Three  great  coffee  drinkers  were  my  old 
school  friend  and  her  two  daughters. 

''They  were  always  complaining  and  tak- 
ing medicine  I  determined  to  give  them 
Postum  in>tfad  of  coffee  when  they  visited 
me,  so  without  saying  anything  to  them 
about  it.  I  made  a  big  pot  of  Postum  the  first 
morning,  using  four  heaping  teaspoonfuls  to 
the  pint  of  water  and  let  it  boil  twenty  min- 
utes, stirring  down  occasionally. 

"Before  the  meal  was  half  over,  each  one 
passed  up  her  cup  to  be  refilled,  remarking 
how  fine  the  coffee  was.  The  mother  asked 
for  a  third  cup  and  inquired  as  to  the  brand 
of  coffee  I  used.  I  didn't  answer  her  question 
just  then,  fori  had  heard  her  say  a  while 
before  that  she  didn't  like  Postum  unless  it 
was  more  than  half  old-fashioned  coffee. 

"'  After  breakfast  I  told  her  that  the  coffee 
she  liked  so  well  at  breakfast  was  pure 
Postum  and  the  reason  she  liked  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  properly  made,  that  is,  it  was 
boiled  long  enough  to  bring  out  the  flavour. 

'"  I  have  been  brought  up  from  a  nervous, 
wretched  invalid,  to  a  fine  condition  of  phy- 
sical health  by  leaving  off  coffee  and  using 
Postum. 

'"I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  help  the  world 
out  of  coffee  slavery  to  Postum  freedom,  and 
have  earned  the  gratitude  of  many,  many 
friends."  Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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work  out  after  the  paint  is  applied.  There  are  no  flies  or 
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surface;  there  is  less  dust.  Paint  applied  in  the  fall  means 
protection  against  the  penetrating  winter  storms;  it  means 
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in  the  spring. 
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Free 
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Ball  Bearing  Throughout 


Every  vital  operating  feature  is 
Ball  Bearing  in  the  New  Model 

L.C.Smith&  BrosJypewriter 

(ALL  THE  WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT) 

Ordinary  friction  bearings  are 
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watch.  A  cheap  watch,  with  pinion  bear- 
ings, may  keep  good  time  at  first,  but  the 
jeweled  bearings  keep  on  doing  their  work 
for  a  life-time. 
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THE  LONELY  BABY 

I'm  just  a  baby  angel 

And  I'm  lonely  as  can  be ; 
I'm  waiting  for  somebody 

To  come  and  ask  for  me. 
Perhaps  you'll  write  a  letter 

To"The  Lonely  Baby  Store," 
I  And  ask  if  I  won't  fly  to  you 

And  perch  above  your  door. 
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beautiful  ivory  tinted  cast.  It 
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for  expressage.  With  pedes- 
tal, 25  cents  extra.  Money  refunded  if  you  are  not 
satisfied.     Please  send  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  classical  and  historical 
subjects  for  schools,  libraries  and  homes.    Send  four 
2-cent  stamps  for  new  catalog  fully  illustrated. 
BOSTON  SCULPTURE  CO. 
803  Main  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 


with  thousands  of  citizens,  many  of  whom  had  come 
to  deride  what  was  called  "Fulton's  Folly."  Jeers 
and  catcalls  saluted  Fulton's  ears,  and  the  waggishly 
inclined  significantly  tapped  their  foreheads.  "God 
help  you.  Bobby!"  cried  one.  "  A  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted!"  cried  another.  "Bring  us  back  a 
chip  of  the  North  Pole!  "  facetiously  shouted  another. 

Fulton,  pale,  but  with  an  air  of  confidence,  went 
about  his  preparations  to  start.  Presently  dense 
volumes  of  smoke  began  to  pour  forth  from  the  smoke- 
stack. The  boiler  began  to  hiss.  At  one  o'clock 
the  hawser  was  drawn  in,  the  throttle  opened,  and 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  stertorous  exhaust,  the 
uncovered  sidewheels  began  to  quiver,  then  slowly 
to  revolve.  A  hush  fell  o.i  the  spectators.  Fulton's 
own  hand  at  the  helm  turned  the  bow.  The  Cler- 
mont moved  out  into  the  stream,  the  steam  connec- 
tions hissing  at  the  joints,  the  crude  machinery 
thumping  and  groaning,  the  wheels  splashing  and 
the  smokestack  belching  like  a  volcano.  The  boat 
continued  to  gather  momentum  and  move  away. 
Then  the  nervous  tension  of  the  situation  was  broken. 
All  on  board  swung  their  hats  in  the  air  and  gave  a 
cheer,  and  like  an  echo  magnified  a  thousand  times, 
came  back  a  roar  of  applause  from  the  shore.  Skep- 
tics had  been  converted.  Those  who  came  to  scoff 
remained  to  cheer.  The  Clermont  was  a  success,  and 
steam  navigation  in  America  was  established  beyond 
peradventure. 

As  the  steamboat  proceeded  up  the  river  it  spread 
consternation  among  superstitious  mariners  and  un- 
sophisticated countrymen.  No  such  sight  had  ever 
been  seen  before.  The  pine  wood  used  for  fuel  pro- 
duced a  torrent  of  black  smoke,  flame,  and  sparks, 
which  belched  forth  to  a  great  height  above  the 
smokestack.  The  reverberation  of  the  exhaust  as 
the  boat  passed  the  Palisades  was  something  abso- 
lutely unheard  of  before  by  human  ears  in  this  re- 
gion. Crews  of  other  vessels  were  terrified.  Many 
at  first  sight  fell  on  their  knees,  disappeared  below 
decks  or  made  for  land.  One  honest  countryman, 
after  beholding  the  unaccountable  object  from  the 
shore,  ran  home  and  told  his  wife  that  he  had  seen 
"the  devil  on  his  way  to  Albany  in  a  sawmill." 

When  the  Clermont  reached  Haverstraw  Bay,  says 
one  of  the  passengers,  a  man  in  a  skiff  lay  waiting 
for  it.  He  appeared  to  be  a  miller,  and  the  paddle- 
wheels  attracted  his  attention.  He  asked  permis- 
sion to  go  abroad  and  Fulton  ordered  a  line  to  be 
thrown  to  him.  The  miller  said  he  "did  not  know 
about  a  mill  going  up-stream  and  came  to  inquire 
about  it."  One  of  the  passengers,  seeing  through 
the  simple-minded  visitor,  but  without  disabusing 
him  of  his  mistake,  showed  him  all  the  machinery 
and  contrivances  and  the  device  for  throwing  the 
wheels  out  of  gear  when  the  mill  was  required  to 
come  about.  Presently  the  visitor  said,  "That  will 
do.  Now  show  me  the  millstones."  "Oh,"  said  the 
passenger,  "that  is  a  secret  which  the  master  has 
never  told  us  yet;  but  when  we  come  back  from  Al- 
bany with  a  load  of  corn,  then  if  you  come  aboard, 
you  will  see  the  meal  fly." 

At  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday  the  boat  arrived  at  the 
place  after  which  Fulton,  in  honor  of  his  distinguished 
colleague,  had  named  the  steamboat.  Clermont 
dock,  the  landing-place  at  Chancellor  Livingston's 
place,  is  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  from  New  York, 
and  that  distance  had  been  traversed  against  the 
wind  in  just  twenty-four  hours.  The  average  speed 
thus  far  had  been  about  4.6  miles  an  hour.  Here 
Fulton  rested  from  one  o'clock  Tuesday  until  nine 
a.m.  Wednesday.      His  feelings  of  elation  can  readily 
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His  voyage  thus  i'ur  had  boon  one  of 
recess.     This   was    the    first    time 
the  Hudson  had  been  churned  by  steam 
,      at  from   the  briny  depths  ol    Now    York  harbor 
■..nor  reaches   of   r  river.     It 

5  the  tirst  all-night  steamboat  trip  ever  made. 
Resuming  their  journey  the  next  day,  Wednesday 
ine  a.m.,  •  Ubany,   distant 

miles,  at   five  p.m.     The  running  time  for  the 
whole  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  had  boon  thirty- 
at  the  rate  of  nearly  five  miles  an  hour. 
The  return  trip  on  Thursday  and  Friday  was  made 
in  thirty  hours  running  time,  or  an  average  of  just 
miles  an  hour.      The  wind  had  boon  against  the 
monl  both  ways,  says  Fulton,  so  that  no  advan- 
tage  could   be   derived   from    his   sails.      The   whole 
journey,  therefore,  had  been  performed  by  the  power 
of  the  steam  engine. 

On  Saturday.  August  22,  the  American  (  itiseti 
bestowed  upon  this  extraordinary  achievement  the 
following  thirty-seven  words  of  comment: 

"We  congratulate  Mr.  Fulton  and  the  Country  on 
his  success  in  the  steam  boat,  which  cannot  fail  of 
being  very  advantageous.  We  understand  that  not 
the  smallest  inconvenience  is  felt  in  the  boat  either 
from  heat  or  smoke." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Disgusted. — Peter  asp  John  i  seeing  a  large 
plate-glass  pane  put  in) — "  We  may  as  well  go  home. 
They  are  not  going  to  let  it  fall."  —  FUegettde  Blaetter. 
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put  under  the  corner-stones5" 

"Oh,  current  coins,  literature,  and  the  like.  We 
want  posterity  to  know  about  our  peculiar  customs." 

"  Then  why  not  include  one  of  the  current  hats  \  "  — 
Houston  Chronicle. 

THREE  REASONS 
I-  a<li  with  Two  Legs  and  Ten  Fingers. 


A  Boston  woman  who  is  a  fond  mother 
■writes  an  amusing  article  about  her  experi- 
ence feeding  her  boys. 

Among  other  things  she  says:  "Three 
chubby,  rosy-cheeked  boys,  Bob,  Jack  and 
Dick,  aged  6,  4  and  2  years  respectively,  are 
three  of  our  reasons  for  using  and  recom- 
mending the  food,  Grape-Nuts,  for  these 
youngsters  have  been  fed  on  Grape-Nuts 
since  infancy,  and  often  between  meals 
when  other  children  would  have  been  given 
candy. 

'"I  gave  a  package  of  Grape-Nuts  to  a 
neighbor  whose  3-year  old  child  was  a 
weazened  little  thing,  ill  half  the  time.  The 
little  tot  ate  the  Grape-Nuts  and  cream 
greedily  and  the  mother  continued  the  good 
work  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  truly  wi  >n- 
derful  change  manifested  itself  in  the  child's 
face  and  body.  The  results  were  remark- 
able, even  for  Grape-Nuts. 

"Both  husband  and  I  use  Grape-Nuts 
every  day  and  keep  strong  and  well,  and 
have  three  of  the  finest  and  healthiest  boys 
you  can  find  in  a  day's  march." 

Many  mothers  instead  of  destroying  the 
children's  stomachs  with  candy  and  cake 
give  the  youngsters  a  handful  of  Grape- 
Nuts  when  they  are  begging  for  something 
in  the  way  of  sweets.  The  result  is  soon 
shown  in  greatly  increased  health,  strength 
and  mental  activity. 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  there  is 
a  general  impression  that  all  Porcelain 
Enameled  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  of  gen- 
uine "&tattdarKf"  make  and  that,  because 
of  this,  a  practice  is  made  of  substitut- 
ing inferior  goods  where  the  genuine 
*^tar>dai»d  guaranteed  equipment  is 
ordered. 

To  correct  this  impression  and  protect  our 
(riends  and  customers  against  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  unscrupulous  to  trade  upon  the 
name  and  reputation  of  genuine  "Standard" 
Guaranteed  goods,  we  caution  all  buyers  of 
plumbing  fixtures  that  every  guaranteed 
"Standard"  fixture  is  plainly  labeled  as  such. 

If  you  are  to  secure  full  value  for  your  money, 
if  you  are  to  get  what  you  actually  pay  for, 
accept  only  guaranteed  "Standard**  fixtures. 
And  to  make  doubly  sure,  insist  that  every 
bath  tub  installed  in  your  home  bear  either 
the  "Standard*  Green  and  Gold  Guarantee 
Label,  or  the  *$tattdar<d''  Red  and  Black 
Guaranteed  Label,  according  to  your  choice. 

Standard  Sanitata  Iflfo.  Co.. 


Bath  Tub 
Insurance  Free 

A  Five-Year  Guarantee  Cer- 
tificate— Backed  by  a  Capital 
of  Seven  and  one-half  Million 
Dollars  and  a  life-time  of  ex- 
perience—  Furnished  Free 
with  Green  and  Gold  Label 
"StattdawT  Baths.  A  Two- Year 
Guarantee  with  Red  and  Black 
Label  Baths. 

"Standard"  Green  and  Gold  Label  baths 
are  triple  enameled,  and  are  guaran- 
teed for  five  years  from  date  of  in- 
stallation. 

"Standard"  Red  and  Black  Guarantee 
Label  baths  are  double  enameled  and 
are  guaranteed  for  two  years. 

The  "Standard  Green  and  Gold  Label  bath 
is  the  best  and  most  durable  made  regard- 
less of  kind  or  price.  The  "Standard"  Red 
and  Black  Label  bath  tub,  selling  at  a  lower 
price,  in  serviceability,  and  sanitary  efficiency 
is  second  only  to  the  Green  and  Gold 
Label  bath. 

We  will  issue  free  of  charge  to  each  pur- 
chaser of  a  bath  tub  bearing  the  "Standard" 
Green  and  Gold  Label,  an  official  written 
guarantee,  insuring  the  fixture  against  defects 
in  material  and  workmanship  for  fioe  years, 
and  on  Red  and  Black  Label  baths  the 
same  guarantee  for  two  years.  Full  informa- 
tion sent  upon  request.  Do  not  specify  or 
place  your  order  for  bath-room  equipment 
without  investigating  the  value  and  importance 
of  our  guarantee. 

Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Offices  and  Showrooms :  New  York :  35-37  W.  3 1  st  St.  Pittsburgh :  949  Perm  Ave.  Boston :  7 1 2  Paddock 
Building.  Chicago:  41  5  Ashland  Block.  St.  Louis  :  100-102  N.  Fourth  St.  Louisville  :  325-329  W.  Main  St. 
Philadelphia  :  1  1  28  Walnut  St.  New  Orleans :  Corner  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts.  Cleveland  :  648-652 
Huron  Road  S.  E.  Toronto,  Canada  :  59  Richmond  St.,  E.  Montreal,  Canada:  39  St.  Sacrament  St. 


Coat&of'&nn*  =  Crests 

cc 
Searched  and  correctly  painted  in  water- 
colors   for   framing.     Heraldic    authority 
guaranteed.    Genealogical  trees  compiled 
bv  trained  expert.     Writeto 

GEORGE    l>    nui  ii 
:<1  4  Mnillsiiii  Avenue  New  York 


DEPOSIT 
M  O  N  E  Y 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT 


Persons  seeking  an  investment  com- 
bining high  earnings  with  most  satis-1 
f.tctory    security,    should     investigate 
our6£  Secured  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

These  Certificates  are  issued  on 
improved  real  estate,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  the  first  mortgage  on  same. 

Interest  is  paid  either  monthly, 
quarterly  or  semi-annually,  as  desired 
l>y  the  depositor,  and  its  prompt  pay- 
ment is  guaranteed  by  the  capital. 
Surplus  and  resources  of  this  Company 

Write  to-day  for  our  free  booklet 
"F,"  which  explains  the  superior  con- 
venience and  safety  of  this  form 
of  investment. 


SALT  L 


It 


r*u 


RUS 


GlTY,    UTAi 


GuftntH-p/fFs: 


Xt,JOUV 
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1  Increase 
in  the  Sales  of 

Barringtonilail 

T«i5S83  Coffee 

is  easily  explained 

Few  coffees  equal  Barrington  Hall  in  flavor. 
It  has  a  purity  all  its  own  and  is  used  and  en- 
joyed by  people  who  cannot  drink  ordinary 
coffee.  A  rare  combination  of  quality  and 
wholesomeness  that  appeals  to  two  distinct 
classes  and  grows  more  popular  each  day. 

Just  how  Barrington  Hall  differs  from  other 
coffees  is  fully  explained  in  our  booklet  sent 
free  on  request. 

Our  own  particular  methods  are  used  in  se- 
lecting the  raw  coffee,  in  cleaning,  blending  and 
roasting  it,  in  steel-cutting  it  and  in  taking  out 
the  bitter  skin  that  detracts  so  much  from  the 
flavor  and  healthfulness  of  coffee. 

Manufacturers  heretofore  have  not  thought 
such  care  in  preparation  necessary.  Our  Coffee 
is  in  a  class  by  itself,  therefore,  and  best  dis- 
tinguished ac  "  Baker-ized  Coffee." 

The  Coffee  without  a  regret 

IN  addition  to  Barrington  Hall,  which  is  of 
medium  strength,  we  now  offer  a  stronger 
coffee  (Valoro  Baker-ized)  and  a  milder 
(Siesta  Baker-ized).  Both  of  the  same  high 
quality  and  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Bar- 
rington Hal!,  but  of  distinctly  different  flavor. 
For  sale  in  all  cities  and  most  towns.  Price, 
any  flavor,  35c  to  40c  per  pound,  according  to 
locality.     In  sealed  tins  only. 

Special  Trial  Offer 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  send  you  free,  enough 
Barrington  Hall  to  make  eight  cups  of  delicious 
coffee.  Or  if  you  wish  to  test  all  three  flavors 
of  coffee  and  find  out  what  flavor  suits  you  best, 
send  for  a  Find-Out  Package  containing  over 
one-quarter  pound  each  of  Barrington  Hall,  of 
Valoro.  and  of  Siesta  in  separate  cans.  The 
price  of  this  trial  order,  30c  delivered  at  your  door. 

BAKER  IMPORTING  CO. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

244  N.  2nd  Street 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

124  Hudson  Street 


V-ALLt-NO 

AFTER    DINNER  MINT 


As  an  after  dinner  confection  try  this  new 
mint  cream. 

None  so  mellow,  so  pure,  so  creamy. 

No  mint  candy  so  tempting,  so  grateful 
to  palate  and  stomach  as  U-All-No  After 
Dinner  Mint. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins,  by  grocers,  confec- 
tioners and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  U-All-No  we  will  send 
a  liberal  box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Sole    Makers  439  N.     I2lh   St.,   Philadelphia 


Dismaying  the  Devil.— In  the  window  of  a  little 
book-store  in  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York,  was  recently 
heaped  a  great  pile  of  Bibles,  marked  very  low — - 
never  before  were  Bibles  offered  at  such  a  bargain; 
and  above  them  all,  in  big  letters,  was  the  inscription: 
"Satan  trembles  when  he  sees 
Bibles  sold  as  low  as  these." 

— Woman's   Home   Companion. 

Shopping  Hint. — "John,  this  firm  is  advertising 
dresses  75  per  cent,  off;   what  does  that  mean?" 
"  Bathing-suits." — Houston  Post. 


And  Get  a  Chairmanship, — Knicker — "Johnny- 
does  just  what  he  is  told." 

Bocker — "  He  will  grow  up  to  be  a  Congressman." 
— New  York  Sun. 


The  Hint  that  Failed. — Wife — "A  tree,  you 
know,  gets  new  clothes  every  spring — hat,  parasol, 
everything! " 

Husband  — "  Yes,  darling,  and  makes  them  all 
itself." — Flicgcnde  Blacltei . 


Plenty  of  them  Here. — "I  see  an  American  girl  is 
to  marry  a  Portuguese  pretender." 

"She  might  as  well  stay  at  home  and  marry  an 
American  pretender.  I  did." — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 


Just  Suited. — "  I  would  like  to  help  you.  my  pom- 
man,  but  I  haven't  much  work  to  give  you." 

"That'll    suit    me    down    to    the    ground,    ma'am, 
I  don't  want  much  " — Sourire. 


Why  They  Howl. — A — "When  I  was  in  the  East 

I  met  with  many  begging  dervishes." 

B — "  Ithought  they  called  them  howling  dervishes." 
A — "That's  what   they  become  when  you  don't 

give  them  anything." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Bit  and  Bridle. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  going  in  with  a  number  of  other  clergymen  to 
luncheon  after  some  great  ecclesiastical  function, 
when  an  unctuous  dignitary  observed,  "Now  to  put 
a  bridle  on  our  appetites!" 

Quick  as  lightning  the  Archbishop  retorted:  "Say, 
rather,  now  to  put  a  bit  between  your  teeth." — 
Pathfinder. 


Those  Conspicuous  betters. — "  Is  this  Lincoln 
penny  the  designer's  initial  work?" 

"Yes;  that  seems  to  be  the  trouble." — Baltimore 
American. 


The  Golden  Mean. — A  certain  English  mayor, 
whose  period  of  office  had  come  to  an  end,  was  sur- 
veying the  work  of  the  year.  "  I  have  endeavored," 
he  said  with  an  air  of  conscious  rectitude,  "to 
administer  justice  without  swerving  to  partiality,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  impartiality,  on  the  other." — 
London  Daily   Telegraph. 

Such  Profanity. — "The  engineers  find  Gatun 
Dam  safe,"  read  Mr.  Jones  from  his  newspaper  head- 
lines to  grandma,  knitting  at  the  other  side  of  the 
table. 

"Well,''  she  said,  looking  up  over  her  glasses  in 
pained  surprize,  "  I  don't  know  anything  about  the 
safety  of  Gatun,  but  I  think  a  family  newspaper 
oughtn't  to  use  such  language  in  print." — Emporia 
Gazette. 


Putting  it  too  Strong. — S:ik — "So  many  men 
nowadays  marry  for  money.  You  wouldn't  marry 
me  for  money,  would  you,  dearest?" 

He  (absently) — "Nol  darling,  I  wouldn't  marry 
you  for  all    the  money  in  the  world." 

She — "Oh,  you  horrid,  horrid  wretch!" — Boston 
Transcript. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


BAKED  BEANS 

are  made  more  appe- 
tizing and  digestible 
with 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks, 
Roast  Meats,  Chops, 
Game,  Gravies,  Chafing 
Dish  Cooking, 
Welsh  Rarebit 
and  Salad  Dress- 
ings are  greatly 
improved  by- 
its   use.     Try  it! 

It   adds   zest    to 

every  meal. 
It  aids  digestion. 

Refuse  Substitutes. 


I 


John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agt». 
New  York. 


SENT  ON  15  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE! 


WePay  Al!  Delivery  and 
Return  Expenses  if  Unsatisfactory. 

This  beautiful  Red  Cedar  Chest  absolutely  protects  your  ^valuable 
fabrics  and  furs  against  ninths,  dust  and  dampness,  Made  in 
numerous  styles, sizes  and  prices,  sent  direct  from  factory  to  home. 
They  are  ideal  wedding,  birthday  or  Xmas  gifts;  and  are  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  in  well-equipped  homes.      Write  for  catalog. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..  Dept,  71    States»ille,  N.  C. 


:^WE  SHIP  on  APPROVAL 

tbithout  a  cent  deposit*  prepay    the   freight 
and  allow  10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL. 

IT  ONLY  COSTS  one  cent  to  leara  our 
unheard  of  prices  and  marvelous  offers 
on  highest  grade  1910  model  bicycles. 

FACTORY  PRICES  SS8S 

a   pair  of  tires  from   anyone  at  any  price 
until  you  write  for  our  large  Art  Catalog 

and  learn  our  wonderful  proposition  on  first 
sample  bicycle  going  to  your  town. 

RIDER  AGENTS  SXSfTB 

money  exhibiting  and  selling  our  bicycles. 

We  Sell  cheaper  than  any  other  factory. 
Tires,  Coaster-Brakes,  single  wheels, 
parts,    repairs    and   sundries    at    half  usual  prices. 
Do  Not  Wait;  write  today  for  our  special  offer. 
MEAD   CYCLE   CO.,  Dept. Q273   CHICAGO 
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CURRENT   EVENTS 

Foreign 

August  i;       rhe  I  Government  orders  all  its 

« .ir  ships  ;>>  Molilla. 

August    is       I'iro   breaks  out   on   the  Cunard   liiu-r 
sunk  at  her  dock  at  Liverpool. 

rhe  provisional  committee  governing 
Crete  defy  the  Powers  by  swearing  allegiance  to 
Greece 

Walter  Wellman  starts  for  the  North  Pole  in  his 
dirigible  balloon. 

August    17 — The  United  States  ^et>.  a  one-fourth 
share   in   the   Hankow   and   Sce-Chuen    Railroad 
in  China. 

Railway  employees  refuse   to  join   the   strike  in 
Sweden 

1st  18  Sailors  from  the  war-ships  representing 
the  1'owers  protecting  Crete  haul  down  the  Greek 
i!ag  hoisted  by  the  provisional  government. 

Domestic 

August  1  .•  — Advices  from  Peking  announce  the  re- 
call of  Wu  Tin«  Pang  as  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  appointment  of  Chang   Yin  Tang 

as  his  successor 

August  i.?.  —  The  Department  of  the  Interior  with- 
draws from  entry  87.000  acres  of  public  land  on 
the  Colorado  River 

A  strike  of  street  railway  employees  in  Chicago  is 
averted  by  a  conference  of  officials  of  both  sides 

August  14. — Eight  persons  are  killed  and  fifty  in- 
jured in  a  collision  on  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Railroad  at  Husted.  Col. 

August  15. — A  letter  of  President  Taft's  insisting 
that  the  census  be  kept    out  of  politi  1  list 

of  134  additional  supervisor-,  .in-   mad<    public   at 
Beverly.  Mass 

August   19 — The  war  game  which  has  been  carried 
on   in    Massachusetts   ends.    Boston   having   been 
captured  by  the  "  Red  "  arms- 
Seven   cadets  are   dismissed   from   the    West    Point 
Military  Academy  for  hazing. 


The     Thouehtful     Spouse.      1  rom    the 

Country) — "  This  is  excellent  wine.  I  must  take  home 
a  few  bottles  to  my  wife.  She  never  drinks  wine,  but 
at  any  rate  she'll  feel  that  I  didn't  forget  her." — 
Fliegende  Blaelter. 


Have  You  Tried  Kh<rfalL 

A  fine,  sheer,  light,  lisle-like  hose  equal  to  the  hardest  wear.  A 
SEAMLESS  stocking;  looks  sightly  and  fits  snug.  "Knotair" 
comes  in  all  the  fashionable  shades,  especially  the  Pure,  Silk  Lisle — 

Six  Pairs  Guaranteed  to  Wear  Six  Months 

or  new  hose  FREE.  That's  the  "  Knotair"  kind.  Made  from  the  best  American 
long  staple  yarn.  Triple-cross  woven  at  the  vital  points  where  ordinary  hose  give  way. 
If  you're  not  acquainted — try  our 

SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


"The  Guaranteed 
Hose  of  Quality" 


Clip  off  attached  coupon,  mail  todiiy  «  ith  25e.  rln  any  eonvenienf  way  1  mid  we  will  send 
>on.  prepaid,  (In*  Sample  Pair  of  >ll\'s  „,■  WOMEN'!*  Dale  like  Hose,  nit h  the  privilege 
(hat.  after  you  have  examined  (he  hose  ond  are  pleaaed  with  ihrm.  you  ran  have  the  re- 
mainii'c  live  I'nli  s  anil  ■  rum  unlee  for  the  Sli  Tolls  agalnil  mar  for  Six  Months  lor  $1.75. 

Par  :l.">r.  „e  nlll  send  i  cm  Pure  Silk   lisle  Hose  and  (he  i aining  Five  Pairs  und  the  Kiiur- 

an(ee  for  Six   Pairs,  Si\    Mouths,   for  (2.65* 


MEN'S  tnd    WOMEN'S   lisle-like    hoae    'Blaek.   Tan 
™J|"  i with  InterlacedQarter Splicing 

Six  Pairs  Guaranteed  d»o  f\(\  the 
Six  Month*    ....   <p£i.\J\>  hoi 
WOMEN'S    Lisle-like  OUTS1ZES     d»o    f\f*   the 

in  HI  is-k  an  '  Tan  «P«J.Uvl    hoi 

HEN'S   n  I  WOMEN'S  PI  RE    SII.K   LISLE  hose. 
MEN'S  in  Black     I         I  Blue,    Burgundy, 

Pnrple    nml    London    Smoke.      WOMEN'S 

Irej      Oi     Bloi  b  men. 

Bronte.  Old  1 
Purple,   Pink,  Navy  and  Sky  Blue,    with  Interlaced 


$3.00 


Qarter  Splicing,  Six  Pairs,  Quar- 

anteed  Six  Months 

WOMEN'S     SILK -LISLE    «J  A    r-r\   (he 

01   rsiZES  in  Black  and   In,   ip'l-.OU    hoi       IP  C~W 

site,  color  cm  assorted  colors  ifde-       ^*Vi*^  ■■'"' 

•iretl    .m:    remittance    according   t<>  the        f*/r 
red.        Ask     for     booklet         ^  cS^  • 
"  Knotair   Kinks."   it   tells   you   all       .<$  vO  «.c'     .•■"  ,;' 

nl t      "The    Guaranteed    H..se        /?    V  > 

ot  Quality."     ITS  HtKK.  -^    sS-e< 

The  hest  dealers   mi    ' 

everywhere. 


canted       \!*,<?VV     •'V* 


^ 


KNOTAIR  HOSIERY  COMPANY      /4"^ 


.*■ 


5326  Westminster  Ave., 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  U.  S.  A. 


'yV~ 


*    $ 


'       s*      < 


&J™ 


S.^.^ 


1,000,000  People  With  Many  Needs  and 

the  Money  to  Meet  Them 

Our  Classified  Columns  can  put  you  in  touch  with  the  people  you  desire  to  reach,  and  at  very  low  cost. 

The  first  six  months  of  1909  The  Literary  Digest  carried    14,887  lines  of  classified  advertising.      More  than    1  1    magazine  pages  per 
month.      No  publication  can  carry  so  much  of  this  kind  of  advertising  unless  it  gives  results. 

gSr/r  of  the  entire  circulation  of  The  Literary  Digest  goes  into  the  homes  of  regular  yearly  subscribers.      It  is  in  the  nome  wnere  a  maga- 
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Guaranteed 
BONDS 

What  the  Guarantee  stands  for 

CJ  When  we  offer  the  highest  pade  of  water  works 
bonds,  netting  5  PER  CENT — and  guaranteed  as  to 
both  principal  and  interest  by  the 

American  Water  Works  &  Guarantee  Company 

it  is  natural  you  should  want  to  know  what  the  guar- 
antee stands  for  and  why  it  is  desirable. 
•1  The  bonds  themselves  are  sound — absolutely  sound. 

— In  27  years  of  experience  there  has  never  been  a 
default  of  any  kind  nor  delay  of  a  single  day  in  the 
payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  of  any  bond 
guaranteed  by  the  American  Water  Works  &  Guar- 
antee Company. 
^  But — the  guarantee  guards  against  even  the  possibility 

of  a  default  by  an  individual  water  works  company — 
it  also  broadens  the  market  for  the  bonds — gives  them 
a  national  scope. 
^  The  investor  knows  that  he  is  safe  in  buying  any 

bond  bearing  the  guarantee  of  the  American  Water 
Works  &  Guarantee  Company — he  does'nt  need  to 
investigate  further. 

€J  Back  of  this  guarantee  are  a  capital  and  surplus  of 
$4,500,000  and  the  assets  and  revenues  of  40  prosper- 
ous water  works  plants — all  controlled  and  operated  by 
the  American  Water  Works  &  Guarantee  Company. 
fj  Every  element  of  risk  is  eliminated. 
<I  Guaranteed  Water  Works    Bonds  are   issued    in 

denominations  of 

$100,$500and$1000 

t]|  The  illustrated  book  telling  about  them  is  free  to  every 

man  or  woman  interested  in  increasing  the  earning  power 
of  savings.     Write  for  it  today.     Address  Dept.  F. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 

Bank  for  Saving*  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicago  Philadelphia 


Rich  Not  Gaudy 
Office  Equipment 

will  add  dignity  and  character  to  your 
office.  These  qualities  will  influence 
business  by  giving  confidence  to 
your  customers  and  will  inspire 
the  best  efforts  of  yourself  and  office 
force.      Captains    of    Industry    use 

Derby  Office  Furniture 

because  it  suggests  stability  and  respon- 
sibility. We  unconditionally  guarantee  our 
goods  not  to  shrink,  warp,  crack  or  split. 

Specialty,  choice  mahogany,  but  our  full 
lines  meet  every  taste  and  purse.  Agen- 
cies in  principal  cities.  Caialog  2905 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer  on  request. 


nrDDV  DESK  COMPANY 

LlLUDl  BOSTON,   MASS 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


THE  NEW  ISSUES  OF  BONDS 

The  present  year  has  been  notable  for 
the  number  and  size  of  the  bond  issues. 
But  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
bonds  thus  far  have  represented  in  the 
main  not  money  for  improvements  but 
money  for  use  in  refunding.  This  point  is 
specifically  brought  out  by  a  writer  in  The 
Banker's  Magazine  for  August.  He  says 
it  was  much  to  be  expected  that  the  rail- 
roads would  take  advantage  of  the  period 
of  low  rates  that  have  prevailed  for  money 
in  order  to  clear  away  their  floating  debts, 
on  which  high  interest  was  paid.  Such 
progress  on  this  line  has  been  made  this  year 
that  many  roads  are  now  "in  a  much  more 
comfortable  financial  position."  Besides 
the  advantage  to  them  of  converting  a 
floating  debt  into  a  permanent  one,  has 
been  the  scaling  down  of  interest  charges 
that  has  been  effected,  the  effects  of  which 
will  be  shown  plainly  in  future  statements 
of  net  earnings.  The  writer  points  out 
that  while  these  transactions  have  been 
profitable  to  the  companies  in  the  matter 
of  lower  fixt  charges,  they  have  not  given 
to  the  railroads  much  money  wherewith  to 
buy  new  equipment  and  new  materials. 
Some  rather  large  orders  for  cars  and  lo- 
comotives have,  it  is  true,  been  placed, 
"but  the  equipments  companies  would  not 
be  sorry  to  see  the  railroads  borrowing 
more  money  for  the  purchase  of  material 
than  for  refunding." 

In  the  same  magazine  is  printed  an  item 
in  respect  to  the  issue  of  $25,000,000  of  de- 
benture bonds  by  the  St.  Paul  road.  An 
issue  of  bonds  of  this  class,  "when  the  road 
might  have  been  expected  to  put  out 
mortgage  securities,"  is  a  strong  indication 
of  the  determination  of  the  road  "to  take 
advantage  of  the  public  preference  for 
second-grade  bonds,"  there  being  at  pres- 
ent an  excellent  demand  for  these  bonds 
when  issued  by  a  first-class  road.  The  St. 
Paul  road  has  gained  the  point  of  having 
reserved  its  right  to  sell  authorized  mort- 
gage bonds  at  some  future  time  when  the 
public  may  not  wish  to  buy  debentures. 
The  writer  adds  as  to  what  sales  of  de- 
bentures may  mean : 

"This  is  the  second  stage  of  post-panic 
financing,  the  first  having  been  passed 
through  last  year,  when  such  roads  as  Penn- 
sylvania and  Union  Pacific  were  borrow- 
ing money  by  sales  of  first  mortgage  bonds. 
It  is  a  long  step  from  that  stage  of  timid- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  investor  to  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  willingness  to  buy  de- 
bentures; it  is  an  even  longer  step  from 
this  stage  to  the  next,  in  which  stocks  will 
be  issued  instead  of  bonds  and  readily  sold 
to  investors.  But  in  the  past  that  stage 
has  been  reached  about  three  years  after  ?. 
panic,  so  that  by  the  middle  of  19 10  we 
may  expect  to  see  the  railroads  financing 
their  needs  without  increasing  their  fixt 
charges. 

Among  roads  which  have  made  large 
bond  issues  in  order  to  refund  outstanding 
obligations  the  writer  mentions  the  Bur- 
lington, with  its  $20,000,000  issue,  which 
was  made  to  reimburse  the  road  for  ac- 
quiring the  Colorado  and  Southern;  the 
Denver  and  Rio  Grande's  issue  of  $22,500,- 
000,  of  which  $17,500,000  was  for  refund- 


ing purposes;  the  Wabash's  issue  of  $8,- 
000,000,  which  was  used  to  take  up  notes 
and  equipment  bonds;  and  the  Michigan 
Central's  issue  of  $10,000,000,  which  was 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  large  issues  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio,  Norfolk  and  Western,  Chesa- 
peake, Rock  Island,  and  Southern  roads, 
the  proceeds  having  been  used  exclusively 
for  purposes  of  refunding. 

TYPES  OF  BONDS 

In  the  issue  of  The  Literary  Digest 
for  July  24,  was  given  an  outline  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  bonds  now  prominent  in  the 
investment  market,  but  exclusive  of  gov- 
ernment or  municipal  bonds  which  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves,  the  outline  being 
based  on  an  article  in  Moody's  Magazine 
by  Frederick  Lownhaupt.  Details  were 
given  as  to  first,  second,  and  third  mort- 
gage bonds,  and  as  to  what  are  known  as 
"general,"  "consolidated,"  "unified,"  "col- 
lateral trust,"  and  "debenture"  bonds. 
Besides  these  bonds  there  are  a  few  other 
types  now  familiar  to  investors.  Notable 
among  them  is  a  bond  that  is  virtually  a 
debenture,  altho  it  bears  another  name. 
This  is  the  "convertible"  bond,  which,  as 
the  name  implies,  may  be  exchanged  for 
something  else,  and  usually  is  exchange- 
able for  capital  stock  of  the  company.  It 
has  a  speculative  value  in  that  the  stock 
which  an  owner  of  such  bonds  may  obtain 
in  exchange  for  it  may  appreciate  in  market 
value,  and  then  show  a  substantial  profit. 

Still  another  class  are  "income"  bonds, 
which  are  practically  the  same  thing  as 
preferred  stock,  being,  in  so  far  as  interest 
payments  are  concerned,  not  bonds  at  all. 
Payment  of  interest  on  them  depends  on 
the  existence  of  surplus  net  earnings  above 
fixt  charges,  their  claim  for  interest  taking 
precedence  over  dividends.  Altho  once 
in  considerable  use,  these  bonds  have  de- 
clined in  public  favor  within  the  past  ten 
or  fifteen  years. 

A  type  of  bond  usually  regarded  as  ex- 
cellent is  the  "terminal"  bond,  which  is  an 
obligation  based  on  a  railroad  station  in  a 
large  city  and  its  equipment.  Inasmuch 
as  a  railroad  could  not.be  operated  except 
by  the  use  of  terminals,  the  security  im- 
plied in  these  bonds  is  of  the  best  kind. 

Another  bond  also  regarded  as  excellent, 
and  for  similar  reasons,  is  the  "equipment" 
bond,  which  is  issued  to  provide  funds  with 
which  to  pay  for  new  rolling-stock.  These 
obligations  are  sometimes  described  as 
"car-trust  certificates"  or  "equipment 
notes."  Under  the  terms  governing  them 
they  become  a  first  lien  on  the  entire  equip- 
ment of  the  road,  the  title  to  the  equipment 
being  invested  in  trustees  for  the  benefit  of 
the  bond-holders.     The  security  is  excellent. 

BANKING  INTERESTS  AND  THE  RECOVERY 

A  reader  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
has  addrest  to  that  journal  an  inquiry  as  to 
why  the  country  had  to  have  a  panic  in 
1907.  He  believes  the  banking-interests 
were  in  part  willing  to  see  a  panic  come 
and  that  the  recent  rise  in  the  stock 
market  means  that  these  interests  are  now 
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"cheerfully  giving  the  patient  a  certificate 
of  discharge."  In  answering  the  inquiry 
The  Post  says : 

"This  is  putting  Senator  La  Follette's 
theory  in  a  somewhat  more  conservative 
way  than  the  Senator  was  able  to  do.     The 
Wisconsin  statesman  made  the  flat  assertion 
that   ioo  designated  men  of  great  wealth 
can  create  artificially  periods  of  prosperity 
and  periods  of  panic,'  that  they  did  create, 
through  concerted  action,  the  panic  of  1Q07, 
and  that  on  October  24,   kjo;,  they  doled 
out  at  exorbitant  rates  $500,000,000,  money 
which  they  had  hidden  somewhere  during 
the   preceding   months  of   pressure.     Very 
few  people,   and  the   writer  of   the   above 
letter  is  apparently  not  one  of  them,  swallow 
without    reserve    La    Follette's    notions — 
which  were,  in  fact,  accompanied  by  evi- 
dence  of   his   own   which    snowed    him    to 
be   rather   a   novice    in    the    philosophy   of 
markets.      But  the  general  idea  is  much  the 
same,  and  it  expresses  a  vague  idea  which 
has  a  lodging  in  many  minds 

"But  if  there  was  'less  good  cause  for 
this  last  panic  than  for  any  other.'  it  is 
in  order  to  ask  what  is  or  is  not  'good 
cause.'  At  the  opening  of  1907,  an  emi- 
nent European  authority,  having  summa- 
rized the  urgent  demands  on  capital, 
declared  that  'the  world  has  not  got  it; 
therefore  it  can  not  provide  it.'  Nearly  a 
year  before  the  panic,  railways  in  the 
United  States  had  borrowed  some  $300,000,- 
000  in  anticipation  of  stock  or  bond  issues, 
and  they  suddenly  discovered  that  the 
stocks  and  bonds  could  net  be  sold.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Bank  of  England's 
position  became  so  weak,  through  the  ex- 
cessive strain  upon  it,  that  its  status  was 
openly  admitted  to  be  the  worst  since  1890. 
In  Germany,  in  Egypt,  in  Japan,  and  in 
South  America,  conservative  financiers 
were  giving  out  warnings  of  coming  trouble, 
and  the  trouble  came  with  them  before  it 
came  with  us.  This  somehow  does  not 
look  like  a  mere  vulgar  conspiracy  of  'bank- 
ing interests. '  It  also  looks  as  if  there  were 
pretty  good  antecedent  causes  for  the 
crash." 

THE  POSSIBLE  INCOME  TAX 

Financial  papers  have  already  taken  up 
as  a  topic  of  discussion  the  proposed  in- 
come tax.  They  associate  it  with  the  cor- 
poration tax  as  a  measure  which  will  ex- 
tract money  from  individuals  just  as  the 
corporation  tax  extracts  it  from  corpora- 
tions. The  Financial  Chronicle,  devoting 
a  leading  article  to  the  subject  in  its  issue 
of  August  14,  finds  the  reason  why  "every 
one  is  seemingly  in  favor  of  the  general 
income  tax  and  no  one  apparently  is 
voicing  opposition  to  the  same,"  is  a  belief 
that  "every  one  thinks  the  tax  will  not 
hit  him,  but  will  hit  some  other  fellow." 
After  citing  the  almost  unanimous  votes 
of  both  houses  of  Congress  in  favor  of  pro- 
posing the  desired  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution for  adoption  by  the  States,  the 
writer  adds  that  Alabama,  in  both  houses, 
has  already  ratified  the  amendment,  and 
then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  limit  which 
will  be  imposed  upon  incomes  liable  to  the 
tax. 

Under  the  law  of  1894,  which  was  de- 
clared unconstitutional  in  the  following 
year,  only  incomes  exceeding  $4,000  were 
taxed.  That  limit  may  or  may  not  be 
fixt  in  a  new  law.  The  Chronicle  believes 
that  the  minimum  of  liability  might  be 
placed  at  a  still  lower  figure  than  $4,000, 
and  that  it  would  be  placed  lower  in  times 
of  declining  revenues  and  financial  stress.  ( 


In  England  at  one  time  the  limit  of  ex- 
emption was  only  $600,  and  in  recent  years 
the  average  has  been  only  $800.  Another 
point  made  is  that  while  the  rate  of  the 
tax  remains  uncertain,  Congress  would  be 
at  liberty  to  make  the  rate  as  high  as  it 
chose.  In  England  the  rate  in  recent 
years  has  averaged  about  5  per  cent.,  and 
on  some  occasions  has  been  still  higher. 
In  this  country  if  the  rate  were  only  one 
per  cent.,  the  man  who  had  to  pay  on 
$1,000  would  be  taxed  $10  a  year,  and  on 
$5,000,  $50  a  year.  But  if  the  rate  were 
made  as  large  as  it  is  in  England,  that  is, 
5  per  cent.,  the  annual  payment  on  $1,000 
would  be  $50  and  on  $5,000  it  would  be 
$250. 

Another  paper,  The  Financial  World, 
believes  that  "when  people  once  think  the 
proposition  over  they  will  not  cherish  it." 
It  doubts  if  enough  States  will  favor  the 
plan.  Georgia  already,  in  its  recent  legis- 
lature, has  declined  to  take  the  matter  up, 
the  ground  of  refusal  being  a  desire  first  to 
hear  from  the  people  who  elect  the  new 
legislature. 

PROBLEMS  FOR  STREET-RAILWAY 
OWNERS 

The   misfortunes   of   street   railways   in 
New  York  City,  while  not  in  the  first  in- 
stance due  to  earning  capacity,  but  rather 
to  gross  over-capitalization  and  dishonest 
finance,  nevertheless  have  been  foremost 
in  directing  public  attention  to  the  future 
of  street-railway  securities  as  good  invest- 
ments.    Frederick  W.  Coburn,  in  Moody's 
Magazine,  discussing  this  subject  at  length, 
cites  not  the  Xew  York,  but  the  Boston 
system,  which  has  been  famous  for  sound 
and  efficient  management,  as  an  example 
of  conditions  which  seem  to  threaten  the 
future  of  street  railways.     He  says   that 
experts  for  several  years  have  realized  how 
serious  the  situation  would  soon  become- 
largely  because  of  two  factors  of  growing 
importance   to   income — the   transfer  sys- 
tem and  the  long  haul  consequent  on  the 
growth  in  traffic  to  suburban  points.     He 
refers  to  what  he  calls  "the  plight  in  which 
the  Boston  company  now  finds  itself,"  and 
quotes  the  head  of  a  group  of  suburban 
electric   companies,   whose    troubles   have 
become  acute,  as  saying  that,  unless  relief 
is  found,  "the  modern  urban  transporta- 
tion enterprises  of  the  United  States  will  in 
19 13  have  reached  the  point  where  income 
and  expense  just  balance  each  other,  leav- 
ing nothing  for    dividends,   maintenance, 
and  depreciation,  or  any  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure."    Mr.  Coburn  adds  to  this  state- 
ment one  of  his  own : 

"Investigation  of  the  annual  reports  of 
the  leading  street-railway  companies  of  the 
country  shows  a  surprizingly  small  num- 
ber paying  dividends  which  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  and  a  surprizingly 
large  number  which  from  time  to  time  have 
passed  their  dividends.  English  investors 
complain  because  the  average  dividend  on 
privately  owned  tramway  enterprises  in 
Great  Britain  is  only  4.5  per  cent.  It  is 
certainly  not  higher  in  the  United  States." 

Owing  to  consolidation  there  has  been 
brought  about  an  increase  in  traffic,  but 
the  universal  testimony  is  that  another  re- 
sult has  been  a  lengthening  of  the  average 
haul.     As  fast  as  people  were  able  to  get 
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Investors — small  or  large  —  should  in- 
form themselves  on  Irrigation  Bonds. 

These  bonds  are  secured  hy  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America. 
The  value  of  the  security  is  in  many  in- 
stances four  times  the  loan.  The  first 
year's  crop  often  sells  for  more  than  the 
loan — sometimes  by  several  times  over. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  municipal 
obligations,  like  School  Bonds.  They 
form  a  tax  lien  on  the  real  property  with- 
in the  district. 

They  are  serial  bonds,  so  one  may  make 
short-time  or  long  time  investments.  Each 
year,  as  part  of  the  bonds  are  paid,  the 
security  back  of  the  rest  is  increased. 

The  bonds  pay  six  per  cent— a  higher 
rate  than. one  can  obtain  on  any  other  large 
class  of  bonds  equally  well  secured. 

The  bonds  are  for  #100,  $500  and  $1,000, 
so  one  may  invest  either  little  or  much. 

These  are  ideal  bonds,  and  they  have 
become  the  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  Reclama- 
tion Bonds.  In  the  past  15  years  we  have 
sold  70  separate  issues,  without  a  dollar  of 
loss  to  any  investor. 

Now  we  have  written  a  book  based 
on  all  this  experience,  and  the  book  is 
free.  Please  send  this  coupon  today  for 
it,  for  you  owe  to  yourself  a  knowledge 
of  the  facts. 


(Established  1893) 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Congress  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Name 

Town 

State !C2 


FOSTER  dh^  RAMS 

are  guaranteed  in  writing  to  deliver 

so  much  water,  to  such  and  such  a 

height,  according  to  your  demands, 

without  trouble  to  you,  ->r  the  full  price 

and  freight  is  refunded     No  other  ram 

can  back  up  such  a  liberal  guaranty. 

Send  for  Free 

Book  and  learn 

how  to  install, 

at  low  cost,  the — 

MOST 
DEPENDABLE 

Water-Supply  System 

If  you  have  a  stream,  pond  or  spring  available 
this  book  will  show  you  how  to  place  the  water 
where  you  want  it,  with  least  trouble  and  expense. 
Write  today. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 
2140  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Listed  Stocks 

Our  Circular  No.  459  gives  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  eighty-one  issues  of 
'  railroad  and  industrial  stocks  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  data 
includes  the  amount  of  stock  outstanding, 
annual  dividend  rate,  percentage  earned 
for  the  last  year,  high  and  low  prices  for 
1908.  etc.  We  classify  the  different  issues 
as  follows.  Investment.  Semi-Investment, 
and  Speculative. 

Railroad  Bonds 

Our  Circular  No.  458  gives  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  forty-four  issues  of 
well-known  Railroad  Bonds  listed  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The  data 
includes  the  amount  of  bonds  outstanding. 
the  denominations,  whether  in  coupon  or 
registered  form,  interest  dates  and  due 
dates,  and  high  and  low  prices  for  1908. 
We  classify  the  different  issues  as  follows: 
High  Grade  Investments,  Conservative 
Investments ,  and  Semi-Speculative 
Investments. 

We  execute  commission  orders  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  We  allow  interest  on  daily 
balances,  subject  to  draft,  or  on  money  placed  with 
us  pending  its  investment. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
William  and   Pine   Streets,  New  York 

Branch  Offices  :  Albany,  N.  Y.   Chicago,  III.    Boston,  Mass. 


5lolINV£STMENTSX6§ 


Improved  and  well-located  farm  land  secures  our 
first  farm  mortgages,  thus  assuring  unquestioned 
safety  for  the  money  invested. 

Our  booklet  "A."  and  list  of  mortgages  will  be 
sent  upon  request. 
E.  J.  LANDER  &   CO.,  Grand   Forks,  N.  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


For  34  years  we  have  been  paying  our  cus- 
tomers the  highest  returns  consistent  with 
conservative  methods.  First  mortgage  loans 
of  $200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after 
the  most  thorough  personal  investigation. 
$'25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  Bavings  investors. 

Ask  for  Loan  List  No.  714. 


PERKINS  4.  CO.,  Lawrence,  K«n$; 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  l'lipCo.,155  Waverly  Plaee.ti.Y.  City, 

The     Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls  —  it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  you  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
than  four  cents — five  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 


for  a  sample  of  the  most 
known. 


QPMfl    1ft    TPMTC   lor  a  sample  of  the 
•5C1XII    W  l/CmiS  perfect  tobacco  ki 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


to  a  distant  suburb  for  five  cents,  they 
moved  out  to  those  suburbs  front  con- 
gested districts  where  the  haul,  if  there 
had  been  any,  was  short.  Transfers  came 
to  be  issued  about  the  same  time;  they 
have  been  "issued  riotously  in  many 
cities,"  the  immediate  influence  being 
greatly  to  increase  the  average  haul  per 
unit  of  fare,  the  passenger  being  able  now 
in  some  instances  to  get  three  or  even  four 
rides  for  a  nickel.  This  system  has  be- 
come in  New  York  a  source  of  chief  per- 
plexity to  receivers.  It  has  also  become 
a  grave  problem  in  Cleveland. 

Statistics  show  that,  while  in  ten  years 
the  number  of  passengers  on  the  Boston 
system  increased  about  50  per  cent.,  the 
number  of  transfers  increased  550  per 
cent.,  so  that  the  rate  of  fare,  when  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  transfers,  has  be- 
come only  3y„  per  cent.  Attempts  are 
now  being  made  in  Boston  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  evils  of  the  transfer  system. 
Moreover,  there  and  elsewhere  great  re- 
ductions in  operating-costs  have  been 
brought  about  through  engineering  skill, 
but  these  have  been  neutralized  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  by  an  alarming  increase 
in  the  cost  of  material.  Since  1901  the 
advance  in  prices  of  articles  for  equipment 
has  been  from  20  to  90  per  cent.  The 
writer  says  further  of  the  Boston  system : 

' '  In  twenty  years  financiers  have  seen 
the  traffic  of  the  street-car  lines  now  under 
the  management  of  the  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  Company  grow  from  97,03.9,269 
passengers  in  1888  to  273,132,584  in  1908. 
This  looks  like  a  satisfactory  growth,  but 
the  expense  items  have  all  mounted  much 
faster.  The  capitalization — absolutely  le- 
gitimate, under  the  Massachusetts  law — 
has  increased  from  less  than  twelve  million 
dollars  to  nearly  eighty-seven  million  dol- 
lars; the  ratio  of  gross  earnings  to  capital- 
ization has  decreased  from  about  40  per 
cent,  in  1888  to  21  per  cent,  in  1908.  Op- 
erating expenses  were  $3,830,000;  they  are 
$9,460,000.  Taxes  to  city  and  State  in 
1888  stood  at  $132,000;  they  are  now 
$985,000.  Where  charges  for  mainten- 
ance took  up  $665,103.05  they  now  exact 
$2,286,915.  An  analysis  recently  made 
has  proved  that  it  carries  at  a  loss  passen- 
gers who  ride  more  than  4 \  miles." 

COMMERCIAL  FAILURES  AND  RAIL- 
ROAD GROSS  EARNINGS 

Statistics  of  commercial  failures  for  July, 
as  compiled  by  Messrs.  Dun,  have  attracted 
attention  because  of  their  favorable  char- 
acter. While  the  total  of  liabilities  is  not 
much  less  than  the  total  for  June,  it  is  de- 
cidedly smaller  than  the  total  for  July  of 
last  year.  What  is  more,  the  total  for 
July  of  this  year  is  the  lowest  recorded 
since  March,  1907.  The  most  encoura- 
ging fact  about  the  returns  is  that  each  class 
into  which  the  failures  are  divided  shows 
improved  conditions.  All  combined  show 
liabilities  of  only  $9,527,893  as  against  $14,- 
222,126  in  1908  and  $12,334,710  in  1907. 
The  Financial  Chronicle  finds  still  better 
evidence  of  the  improved  mercantile  situ- 
ation in  the  returns  for  the  seven  months 
ending  with  July  this  year.  They  show 
only  7,936  failures  as  against  9,941  last 
year,  the  liabilities  this  year  being  only 
,069,266  whereas  in  1908  they  were 
138,596,959. 
Meanwhile  the  gross  earnings  of  railroads 


Open  a  bank 
account by 
mail  in  the 

First  Mortgage 
Guarantee  & 
Trust  Co.  of 
Philadelphia 

Your  savings  will  earn 
4$  compound  interest.    By 
our  plan  $10  per  month  will 
Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw  grow  j„  10  years  to  $1,473.00. 

A  larger  or  smaller  amount  proportionately. 

Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  former  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Treasury,  now  president  of 
this  institution,  has  greatly  simplified  banking 
by  mail  —  eliminated  all  red  tape.  No  trouble 
to  open  an  account  and  no  trouble  to  close. 
Simply  mail  your  deposit  —  any  sum  you  please, 
the  larger  the  better,  but  it  had  better  be  one 
dollar  than  nothing.  Your  bank  book  will  be 
sent  by  return  post. 

You  may  withdraw  any  part  or  all  of  your 
deposit  without  notice. 

/\Offi  compound    interest   on 
*"'      Savings-fund  accounts. 

Liberal  Interest  on  Checking  accounts. 

Send  for  our  booklet  ' '  How  to  Save  by  Mail" 
which  explains  Gov.  Shaw's  easy  and  safe  way  of 
banking  bv  mail.    Write  for  a  copy  today— free. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company 

Leslie  M.  Shaw,  President 

939  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


Do  the  Readers  of  the 
Magazine  measure  up  to  the 
calibre  of  the  investing  public, 
and  how  many  can  we  reach 
for  each  dollar  spent? 

This  is  the  fundamental 
question  of  financial  publicity. 
Its  answer  determines  the 
returns  from  every  dollar  you 
spend  for  advertising. 

TTieJiterary  Digest 


When  you   buy  stocks    your    investment 
becomes  a  business  venture. 
When  you  buy 

High  Grade  Bonds 

you  lend  your  money  on  adequate  security,  and 
the  borrower  binds  himself  on  the  strength  of  this 
security,  to  pay  a  definite  return. 

If  you  cannot  afford  to  take  chances,  High  Grade 
bonds  offer  the  safest,  sanest,  soundest  and  surest 
investment  the  business  world  has  ever  devised. 

Such  bonds  yield  from  3^2  to  bl/2%. 
We  offer  our  experience,  judgment  and  facilities 
for  a  discriminating  selection. 

N.W.Halsey&Co. 

Bankers 

NEW  YORK  :  49  Wall  St.  PHILADELPHIA :  1429  Chestnut  St. 
CHICAGO:  152  Monroe  St.  SAN   FRANCISCO:  424  Calif.  St. 

Whether  you  are  in  a  position  to  buy  only  a  single  bond  or 
many,   our   circular   D  36   will  give   you   valuable    assistance. 
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WE  wish  to  send,  without 
charge,  our  regular  Weekly 
Financial  Review  to  all  investors 
desiring  to  keep  well  informed  on 
conditions  affecting  their  securities. 

The  Review  will  be  found  of 
material  assistance  in  following  the 
trend  of  general  business  as  well  as 
the  movements  of  securities.  It  is 
widely  quoted  by  the  press  through- 
out the  country. 

Individual  investors  may  have  our 
advice  at  all  times  on  matters  affecting 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities. 

Write  at  once  for  the  latest  Review. 

J.  S.  BACHE  &  COMPANY 

Bankers 

42   Broadway,  New  York 

(Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange) 


MORSE  POWER  COMPLETE          *  wu^vlMMEDIATE 
l.Z*  3  Ujlinden.J  10  3JH.  p.       ~    \J  *J DELIVERY. 

Price -$60   and  upwards.     Writ"  for  Col    r   v    < 

beautiful  color  print  at  j 

its  length  and  beam  In  the  arine 

catalog  ever  publish.-,!.    Gray  Molor  Co.    8  LeibSt .  Detroil.  Mich. 


ANTIQUES 

I  have  a  very  large  stock  of  Old  China,  Old  Mahog- 
any Furniture,  Brasses,  Coppers,  Pewter,  Antique 
Jewelry,  etc.  My  twenty-page  Catalogue,  quotes 
descriptions  and  prices.  Sent  to  anyone  interested 
in  Antiques.  ADA  M.  ROBERTS 

Box  67  WASHINGTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


CONSERVATISM 

Is  an  Essential  of  Wise  Investment 

As  a  general  rule  the  investor  should 
avoid  securities  which  are  offered  at 
prices  to  pay  an  unusually  high  rate 
of  income,  as  an  element  of  risk  is 
usually  present. 

The  bonds  of  a  well  established 
company  which  has  demonstrated  a 
constant  and  ample  earning  power 
should  be  chosen,  provided  there  is 
sufficient  security  and  the  issue  is 
offered  by  a  reliable  bond  house.  At 
this  time  the  conservative  investor  can 
obtain  5$  with  excellent  security  by 
purchasing  carefully  selected   bonds. 

Circtilars  descriptive  of  several 
desirable  bond  issues  sent  on 
request  for  circular  26-B. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &   SONS 

21  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHICAGO  DENVER  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"show  substantial  improvement  ovei  the 
poor  results  ai  lasl  year,"  says  the  same 
paper.  While  the  amount  in  ratio  ol  in 
crease  for  July  was  not  as  large  as  was 
shown  tor  Juno,  the  fact  is  due  to  tin-  1'  >ss  in 
July  of  last  year  being  not  as  heavy  as  was 
the  loss  lor  Juno  last  \  oar.  The  Chronicle's 
compilation  for  July,  covering  about  one- 
third  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  coun- 
try,  showed  that  on  this  mileage  the  in- 
crease  reached  $4,182,933,  or  8.42  percent., 
whereas  last  year  there  was  a  falling-ofl  oi 
16.57  Per  cent.,  the  difference  between 
these  two  percentages  indicating  "how  far 
this  year's  improvement  fell  short  of  over- 
coming last  year's  shrinkage." 

BETTER  BUSINESS  FOR  INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 

The  recent  report  of  the  Now  York  State 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  William  H. 
Hotchkiss,  shows  that  the  companies  are 
now  regaining  much  of  the  business  which 
they  formerly  lost.  He  places  the  total  loss 
in  1906  at  $126,000,000  and  maintains  that 
the  falling  off  during  that  and  the  sub- 
sequent two  years  was  primarily  due  to  the 
revelations  made  1  ly  the  investigation  of  the 
companies  and  not  to  the  restraining  effects 
of  the  Armstrong  amendments  to  the  in- 
surance law,  which  were  the  outgrowth  of 
the  investigation. 

The  companies  are  now  rapidly  recover- 
ing their  ground.  Information  is  furnished 
irding  thirty-four  life  companies  now 
doing  business  in  New  York  State.  The 
aggregate  assets  of  the  three  largest  com- 
panies m  [908  were  $  1 .565,000,000,  which 
was  an  increase  over  [906  of  about  $150,- 
000,000.  There  was  also  a  notable  increase 
made  by  those  companies  in  the  average 
percentage  of  interest  earned  to  interest 
required  to  maintain  reserves.  In  UK- 
matter  of  expenses  great  savings  have  been 
effected.  In  acquisition  expenses  this 
saving  amounted  during  the  year  1908  to 
64,500  and  in  general  management  to 
$4,81  7.500,  the  two  items  making  a  total  of 
$9,682,000 — a  sum  which,  instead  of  being 
saved,  "  would  have  been  expended,  other 
things  being  equal,  if  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  New  York  Insurance  Law 
had   not  existed." 

Other  matters  touched  upon  include  the 
terminations  of  policies  due  to  lapses, 
surrenders,  or  causes  other  than  maturity 
or  mortality.  The  largest  company,  in  the 
year  1908,  for  such  causes  canceled  policies 
aggregating  upward  of  $140,000,000,  which 
was  about  equal  to  the  amount  of  new- 
business  written  by  the  same  company.  In 
contrast  with  this  statement,  the  largest 
non-State  company  canceled  for  similar 
causes  only  $41,000,000  in  policies,  at  the 
same  time  writing  upward  of  $112,000,000 
in  new  business.  These  losses  from  ter- 
minations were  much  larger,  however,  in 
1906  and  1907. 

THE  ST.  PAUL'S  NEW  LINE  TO  THE 
PACIFIC 

Elliott  Fowler  contributes  to  Putnam's 
Magazine  for  July  a  striking  paper  on  the 
building  of  what  is  known  as  the  Pacific 
Coast  Extension  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  St.  Paul  Railroad.  This  line  extends 
from  Mobridge  in  South  Dakota  to  Seattle 


Why  Timber  Bonds 

Are  Safe  Investments 

Few  investors  are  acquainted 
with  this  class  of  securities,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  aware  of  the 
exceedingly  desirable  character 
of  these  bonds  and  the  advan- 
tages they  offer. 

The  principal  features  of  this 
class  of  investments  are  described 
in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  in 
a  small  pamphlet  recently  pre- 
pared by  us. 

It  tells  what  Timber  Bonds  are 
and  enumerates  their  advantages 
from  an  investment  standpoint. 

Before  selecting  your  next  in- 
vestment write  for  this  little  pam- 
phlet, also  our  Circular  No.  677R, 
describing  an  attractive  issue  of 
Six  Per  Cent  Timber  Bonds. 

Peabody 
Houghteling&Co. 

(6)  (Established  1865) 

181   La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 


HAVE  YOU  GO  f  ONE  ? 


We    mean    a     llaus    Improved    Tip     Top 

Duplicator   thai    ideal   RBMetant    always 
ready  i<>  quickly  make  inn  copies  from 

pen-written  nnd   50   <t>pies    (nun    type- 
written original,      Complete    Duplica- 
tor, 1  ipeizeAf*    i\f\{  t,n",v  H\x 

I3tn    lco*ta  yWiVVHutwedon't 

want  your  money  until  you  .ire  Bat- 
tsfied,  bo  :l  interested  just  write  ns 
to  send  it  on  10  DajV  Trial,  with- 
out Deposit.  That's  fair  enough  isn't  it?  Then  send  to-day  The  Felix 
P,  Dau*  Duplicator  Company,  Daus  Bldg  ,  111  John  Street.  New  York. 


TYPEWRITERS  .Sift. 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  ^ to  ^  MTr's  1'rioes,  allowing  Rental 
to  Apply,  on  Priee.  Shipped  with  privilege  ol 
examination.  K*-\Vrite  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  Emporium, 0t!-04  Lake  St.,Chieago 


Permanent    Investments 

IN 

New  York  Real  Estate 


Yielding 


FULL  PROFITS: 


Past  Profits  .  .  Over  $1,000,000 
Present  Profits  .  Surplus  765,000 
Future  Profits — Estimated  12% 

Annually,  (9<^  accumulations) 


$3,000,000 


Assets     .     . 
Indebtedness 

Stockholders  all  over  the  world 


only  15% 


Write  for  Booklet  G  and  14  years'  results 


New  York  Realty  Owners 

489  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 
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THE  AGE  AND 

CONSTRUCTION 

of  the  PYRAMIDS 

Are  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all  civilized 
people — the  mystery  of  all  ages.  These  are  all 
outdone  by  the  possibilities  of  modern  Concrete 
Construction. 

PORTLAND  C^  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

Combines  all  the  qualities  we  admire — durability, 
strength,  solidity  and  uniformity  of  Quality  with 
simplicity  of  preparation  in  construction  work. 
Buildings  of  this  material  will  be  as  lasting,  as 
solid  and  as  perfect  in  construction  a  thousand 
years  hence  as  the  day  they  are  erected. 

Just  the  information 
yau  are  seeking,  will 
be  found  in  our  latest 
^Ta  book  on  Conerete 
,\fi  Construction.  Save 
money  by  ab' orbing 
its  contents.  O/irC  on- 
suiting  Engineer,  an 
expert  of  national 
reputation,  is  at  your 
service  without 
charge.   Write  today. 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN,  Pres't 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

C.  H.  CEMENT  &  M.  CO.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


^v/ENTy 


Married  ?  1 


THE   SCIENCE    OF    A   NEW 

LIFE.    By  John  Cowan.  M.  D. 

400    pages.       100    illustrations. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  book 
on  the  marriaee  relation  ever  issued.  Circular  giving 
full  information  sent  free.  Address  J.  S.  Ogilvie 
Publishing  Co..    57  I.  Rose  Street.  New  York. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


FACSIMILE 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box   1 5c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 


Secure   Relief  From 

HAYFEVER 

By  wearing  a  Nasalfilter 
for  a  few  days  before  and 
throughout  your  regular 
period.  This  simple  device, 
as  comfortable  as  spectacles, 
filters  dust  and  pollen  from 
the    air  and  prevents   them 

from  irritating  the  sensitive  mucous  lining  of  the 

nostrils,  which  really  is  Hayfever. 

Write  for  our  descriptive  hook  and  testi 
monials  from  satisfied  users. 

Price   $2.00 

Sold  at  drug  stores  or  direct  by  us.  I    J  __  1 

UNIVERSAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 
430  C'obe  Building  ST.  PAUL,  MINN 


and  Tacoma.  It  is  1,400  miles  long  and 
has  just  been  put  into  operation  for  freight 
traffic,  after  having  been  built  in  three 
years — an  achievement  which  is  believed  to 
hold  the  record  for  rapid  railroad-build- 
ing in  this  country.  Mr.  Fowler  points  out 
some  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the 
road  has  been  built.  It  crosses  three 
mountain  ranges,  two  large  and  several 
small  rivers.  At  its  highest  point  it 
reaches  6,350  feet  above  sea-level.  Its 
bridges  have  a  combined  length  of  twenty 
miles,  and  its  tunnels  many  thousands  of 
feet,  one  alone  being  8,751  feet  long.  It 
cost  approximately  $85,000,000  and  was 
built  in  a  period  of  financial  depression. 
The  trains  now  run  on  the  road  are  ex- 
clusively freight  trains.  Local  passenger 
trains  will  soon  follow,  but  through  passen- 
ger trains  will  not  be  undertaken  until  the 
road-bed  has  been  completely  ballasted 
and  has  had  time  to  settle.  There  are  two 
termini  on  the  Pacific  coast — Tacoma  and 
Seattle.  Mr.  Fowler  remarks  humorously 
of  this  fact : 

"If  you  can  find  anywhere  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  road  a  mention  of  Tacoma 
without  a  corresponding  mention  of  Seat- 
tle and  vice  versa,  you  will  be  entitled  to 
a  prize.  If  you  can  get  any  officer  of  the 
road  to  mention  one  without  mentioning 
the  other,  you  will  be  entitled  to  an  even 
greater  prize.  Indeed,  it  is  currently  re- 
ported that,  to  avoid  possibility  of  error, 
no  one  is  allowed  to  write  the  name  of 
either,  but  that  rubber  stamps,  combining 
both,  are  provided  for  use  whenever  men- 
tion is  to  be  made  of  the  two  points  at 
which  the  road  ends;  and  that  those 
stamps  are  equally  divided  between  those 
that  read  '  Seattle  and  Tacoma'  and  those 
that  read  'Tacoma  and  Seattle.'  For,  as 
is  well  known,  there  is  rivalry  between 
these  two  Puget  Sound  cities  beside  which 
the  rivalry  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  or 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  is  a  mere 
kindergarten  rumpus.  The  road  divides 
at  a  point  about  equally  distant  from  both, 
and  a  branch — no,  not  a  branch,  but  half 
of  the  main  line — runs  to  each. 

"This,  merely  to  show  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  the  builders." 


Happy,  but  Scarce. — Distraught  Mother — 
"And  what  with  these  heducation  bills  an'  all,  miss, 
I  sometimes  says  to  myself,  "Appy  are  the  parents 
what  never  'ad  any  children,'  I  says." — Bystander. 


Lofty  Expectations. — "Is  your  husband  all  you 
thought  he  was?" 

"Just  about.  But  he  doesn't  come  close  to  being 
all  he  thought  he  was." — Cleveland  Leader. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


PROBING  THE  McKEE'S  ROCKS  STRIKE 

"  \  \  T  H  K\  men  scoop  up  a  pile  of  powder  and  then  throw  fire- 
*  *  brands  into  it.  there  is  apt  to  be  trouble."  Thus  the  Chi- 
cago Daily  Socialist  comments  upon  the  latest  outbreak  of  violence 
about  the  plant  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  at  McKee's 
Rocks,  Pa.,  and  while  some  newspapers  denounce  the  physical 
brutality  of  the  strikers  and  others  the  moral  brutality  of  the  com- 
pany, there  is  no  dissent  from  that  grim  truism,  for  the  wild 
night  attack  upon  the  works,  and  the  disastrous  conflict  between 
riotous  strikers  and  the  State  constabulary  have  largely  diverted 
editorial  discussion  from  abstract  theories  upon  the  rights  and 
duties  of  employer 
and  employee  to  the 
concrete  conditions 
of  violence  and 
bloodshed  and  the 
imminent  questions, 
"who  is  to  blame, 
and  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  " 

The  importation 
of  strike-breakers 
under  guard  and  the 
eviction  of  families 
of  strikers  from 
company  houses 
during  the  last  three 
weeks  increased  the 
sullen  anger  of  the 
men  and  ultimately 
stirred  them  to  des- 
perate lawlessness. 
A  partly  successful 
attempt  to  blow  up 
the     office-building 
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NIGHT  SCENE  AT  McKEE'S  ROCKS 
The  steel  works  as  they  appear  when  running  full  blast  with  a  force  of  1,000  men. 


of  the  works  at  night,  was  followed  by  the  brutal  murder  of  a 
deputy  sheriff,  Harry  Exler.  This  led  to  open  fighting  between 
the  rioters  and  the  constabulary.  Three  supposed  strike-break- 
ers, at  least  three  strikers,  and  two  troopers  were  killed  outright. 
and  a  number  were  mortally  wounded.  How  many  of  the  rioters 
were  killed  or  seriously  hurt  is  unknown,  but  the  casualties 
among  them  are  estimated  at  from  twelve  to  forty. 

That  rioting  must  first  of  all  be  put  down  with  a  strong  hand  is 
the  consideration  that  engrosses  the  attention  of  many  papers. 
The  Richmond  News-Leader  denounces  the  rioters  as  being,  "not 
strikers — anarchists  "  :  the  Chicago  Tribune  declares  that  the  order 


"Fire  to  kill,"  is  the  "only  proper  treatment"  for  mobs  guilty  of 
the  deeds  attributed  to  the  strikers,  and  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  finds 
in  the  trouble  the  lesson  that  "when  strikers  insist  on  shooting, 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  shoot  back." 

Yet  the  lawless  acts  of  the  strikers  have  not  altogether  alienated 
the  sympathy  even  of  conservative  papers  that  are  not  predisposed 
in  favor  of  employees  in  labor  disputes;  for  the  violence  of  the 
laborers  is  offset  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  company  to  en- 
tertain proposals  for  arbitration.     The  Chicago  Post  recalls  that, 

"  Hundreds  of  the  men  firmly  believe  that  they  are  being  secretly 
mulcted  of  part  of  their  wages;  alleged  instances  are  on  every 
tongue.      But  all   appeals  for    a  thrashing   out  of  this  question 

the  company  has 
declined.  There 
ought  to  be,  even  in 
Pennsylvania, 
enough  public  sen- 
timent to  force  an 
open  issue  of  this 
sort  into  arbitra- 
tion." 

Other  papers  de- 
plore "The  rule  of 
the  gun,"  "Need- 
less bloodshed,"  and 
the  influence  of 
"Too  much  Hoff- 
stot  at  Schoenville," 
while  the  St.  Louis 
Republic  apportions 
the  responsibility  for 
the  trouble,  first,  to 
the  State  for  its  fail- 
ure to  keep  order ; 
second,  to  "the  bar- 
ons of  the  steel  in- 
dustry" ;  third,  to  the  nation  at  large  for  its  failure  properly  to 
educate,  elevate,  and  care  for  "these  ignorant,  unnaturalized 
foreigners,  who  cannot  speak  our  language,"  and  who  are  prop- 
erly "the  wards  of  the  United  States." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  reviewing  the  stated  causes  of  the 
strike,  says  : 

"A  pooling  system  of  wage  payment  was  adopted,  which  kept 
the  labor  cost  per  car  within  a  fixt  charge  to  the  company  and 
which  loaded  the  hazards  of  lost  time  and  mistakes  in  construc- 
tion largely  upon  the  men.  They  had  no  means  of  knowing  what 
was  coming  to  them  on  pay  day.     The  new  system,  moreover, 
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effected  a  radical  reduction  in  the  pay  of  most  of  the  men — one 
employee  of  seven  years*  standing  receiving  less  than  $15  for  10K 
days  of  work,  where  formerly  $30  was  paid.  Other  similar  cases 
are  given.  And  when  the  men  protested  they  were  informed  that 
there  was  nothing  to  arbitrate.  Altho  unorganized,  they  struck, 
and  the  company  has  still  refused  to  have  any  dealings  with  them. 
Then  the  rioting  began." 

Nowadays,  The  Republican  continues,  employers  are  expected 
by  society  to  keep  peace  with  their  employees,  and  failure  to  do 
so  raises  the  presumption  that  they  are  unfit  to  be  employers : 

"They  must  be  able  clearly  to  show  the  employees  at  fault  in 
case  of  resort  to  strike  and  conflict  to  escape  the  social  charge  of 
incompetency.  The  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  have  but  one  duty 
now  before  them,  and  that  is  to  suppress  disorder  and  violence 
and  interference  with  the  right  of  other  labor  to  take  the  place  of 
the  strikers.  But  it  evidently  remains  for  the  managers  of  this 
car-manufacturing  company  to  prove  that  they  are  socially  com- 
petent for  the  exercise  of  the  industrial  power  which  has  come  into 
their  hands." 

A  new  element  has  been  introduced  into  the  controversy  by  the 
presentation  of  formal  charges  of  peonage  against  Frank  N. 
Hoffstot,  president  of  the  company,  and  Samuel  C.  Cohen,  head 
of  the  company's  employment  bureau;  for  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  taken  cognizance  of  the  trouble,  sending  a 
special  agent  to  investigate  conditions  at  the  works.  The  investi- 
gation is  of  an  international  character,  as  the  Hungarian  Vice- 
Consul  at  Pittsburg  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  at 
Washington  are  behind  it. 

This  prospect  of  Federal  investigation  and  possible  intervention 
is  unpleasing  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Comtnerce,  which  de- 
clares : 

"If  there  is  need  of  interference  by  public  authority  in  labor 
disputes  in  any  of  its  industries,  it  is  the  State's  business  to  pro- 
vide for  it  and  make  any  investigation  and  take  any  action  that 
may  be  required.  This  calling  upon  the  national  Government  to 
intervene  whenever  there  is  serious  local  trouble  is  greatly  to  be 
deprecated,  and  it  can  only  be  due  to  the  weakness  or  neglect  of 
local  or  State  government.  States  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
tendency  to  concentrate  power  so  much  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

But  many  other  papers  welcome  the  prospect  of  action  by  the 
Federal  Government,  especially  in  view  of  known  conditions  pre- 
vailing in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  investigation  has  already 
brought  forth  the  testimony  of  Albert  Vamos,  in  whose  name  the 
charges  were  brought,  that  he  was  induced  to  come  from  New 


York  in  ignorance  of  the  situation  at  the  car  company's  plant,  and 
was  detained  by  violence  when  he  wished  to  leave.  Other  strike- 
breakers have  given  like  testimony.  Such  statements  have  led  to 
demands  for  the  fullest  investigation.  Thus  the  Pittsburg  Leader 
says  : 

"The  probe  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Government  will  not  re- 
move the  evil.  It  merely  reaches  the  surface  of  the  troubled 
waters. 

"If  the  Government,  or  the  State,  investigates  the  cause  of  the 
Schoenville  strike  it  will  find  more  tyranny,  more  oppression,  and 
greater  wrongs  than  those  of  which  the  men  brought  here  and 
plr.ced  in  the  stockades  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  now 
complain. 

"The  Federal  agents  have  begun  a  good  work.  It  will  not  be 
complete  until  the  gates  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  are 
thrown  open  to  view  and  the  conditions  which  caused  the  strike 
and  resulted  in  charges  of  peonage,  bloodshed,  and  suffering  are 
exposed. 

"  It  is  only  by  probing  the  conditions  which  prevailed  at  Schoen- 
ville and  brought  on  the  strike  that  a  remedy  for  this  trouble  can 
be  found.  That  remedy  can  be  applied  to  more  than  Schoenville 
and  by  its  application  other  strikes  and  disturbances  will  be  pre- 
vented. 

"The  Federal  Government's  probe  will  do  a  good  work,  but  it 
is  not  going  deep  enough. 

"The  probe  that  brings  satisfactory  results  will  go  right  through 
the  effects  of  this  strike  and  sink  into  the  cause. 

"When  the  cause  of  the  strike  is  investigated  the  remedy  can  be 
found." 

And  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  usually  has  little  sym- 
pathy for  strikers,  welcomes  the  Government  inquiry,  and  expresses 
a  wish  that  the  matter  may  be  carried  farther  by  those  who  are 
financially  interested  in  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company.    We  read  : 

"Desirable  as  these  inquiries  are,  what  we  should  like  to  see 
would  be  an  investigation  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  its  treat- 
ment of  certain  of  its  employees,  by  some  of  the  stockholders. 
We  can  not  believe  that  the  bulk  of  those  who  own  shares  in  the 
company  desire  to  make  profits  as  the  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company 
has  been  grinding  them  out  at  the  expense  of  its  laborers  since  the 
reopening  of  the  works — provided  that  printed,  and  as  yet  uncon- 
tradicted, statements  are  correct.  We  do  not  believe  that  the 
stockholders  will  for  a  moment  affirm  President  Hoffstot's  abso- 
lutely unconciliatory  attitude,  any  more  than  some  of  them  ap- 
proved the  company's  policy  in  suppressing  its  monthly  statements, 
and  withholding  all  information  of  its  condition  after  the  bad  times 
of  1907  began.  In  these  days  when  the  principle  of  arbitration  is 
so  well  established — by  law  in  Canada — the  company's  attitude  of 
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STATE  CONSTABULARY. 
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stubborn  refusal  to 
treat  with  the  strikers 
inevitably  subjects  it  to 
the  gravest  criticism. 
particularly  as  there  was 
DO  issue  ol  unionism  or 
non-unionism." 

The  reports  of  peon- 
it  the  works,  which 
many  papers  were  at 
first  inclined  :o  dis- 
count, has  received 
more  countenance  in  the 
light  of  the  news  that 
many  strike-breakers. 
their  number  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from 
too  to  400,  have  taken 
the  opportunity  to  leave 
the  mills,  bringing  sen- 
na! stories  of  coer- 
cion, impure  food,  un- 
sanitary quarters,  and 
physical  violence.  It  is 
said  that  many  of  these 
men  will  be  witnesses  in  the  peonage  investigation.  According  to 
these  workmen,  there  were  hardly  joo  men  at  work  in  the  mills. 


IIOMK  AGAIN. 


Edward  11.  Harriman  and  his  family  on  the ' 


Ao  not  have  to  pay  in  un- 
tune. Segregation  of 
stockholdings  and  ac- 
quisition of  railroads 
are  not  on  my  mind  just 
now.  1  am  home  to 
rest  for  a  while,  then 
work." 

However,  Mr.  Harri- 
man seems  to  have  suc- 
cessfully evaded  all 
questions  regarding  his 
rumored  intention  to 
obtain  control  of  the 
New  York  Central,  and 
whatever  other  specific 
plans  of  railway  devel- 
opment he  and  his  as- 
sociates may  or  may 
not  have  in  view. 

Another  of  Mr.  Har- 
riman's  remarks  is  thus 
quoted  and  dealt  with  in 
the  New  York  World : 


IMPORTANCE  OF   MR.  HARRIMAN'S 

HEALTH 

"  T_T  ARRIMAN  hysteria"  is  the  caustic  epithet  the  Washington 
El  Post  applies  to  the  remarkable  outburst  of  newspaper  con- 
jecture and  speculative  frenzy  that  followed  the  return  of  Edward 
H.  Harriman,  railroad  speculator,  manipula- 
tor, or  builder.  That  Mr.  Harriman  is  not  a 
well  man,  at  least  that  his  three  months  of 
medical  treatment  in  Germany  have  left  him 
weak,  however  they  may  have  benefited  his 
•constitution,  is  the  one  point  on  which  all 
seem  to  agree  :  otherwise  the  reports  of  the 
exact  state  of  his  health,  and  guesses  or  ru- 
mors about  his  plans  and  future  activities 
differ  as  widely  as  possible,  and  the  most 
exaggerated  importance  is  attached  to  even- 
reported  variation  in  his  condition.  The 
"bear"  interests  in  Wall  Street  took  prompt 
advantage  of  adverse  rumors  to  hammer 
down  the  prices  of  Harriman  railroad  stocks, 
a  fact  that  is  in  some  quarters  looked  upon 
as  an  explanation  of  the  rumors  :  for  friends 
-of  Mr.  Harriman  have  said  that  while  his 
weight  has  decreased  to  less  than  a  hundred 
pounds  under  severe  medical  treatment,  his 
health  has  decidedly  improved. 

In  a  long  interview  given  to  the  press  in 
general  Mr.  Harriman  is  represented  as  hav- 
ing said  among  other  things  : 

"  I  have  come  home  to  get  well." 

"We  must  take  advantage  of  these  unusually 
prosperous  times  to  develop  more  quickly. 
We  will  build  new  railroads  in  Idaho  and 
Oregon,  and  in  other  places :  I  won't  tell 
where." 

"The higher  dividends  in  Union  and  South- 
ern Pacific  were  not  speculative  moves,  but  I 
propose  to  cinch  their  justification." 

"New  lines  may  not  pay  at  first,  but  they 
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IHE    RETURN    FROM   ELBA. 

The  Napoleon  of  Railroads  descending  the 
gangway,  unaided. 


Kaiser  Wilhelm  II.  "  at  the  Hoboken  pier. 

"'The  only  tiling  in 
the  way  of  business  on  my  mind,'  said  Mr.  Harriman  on  his  return 
from  Europe,  'is  the  prospect  of  having  to  deal  with  office-holders 
instead  of  stockholders.  There  are  more  new  laws,  and  they 
never  seem  to  displace  the  old  ones.  For  every  new  law  one  of 
the  old  ones  having  a  similar  purpose  ought  to  be  repealed,  but 

they  never  seem  to  do  that.' 

"  It  is  possible  to  have  too  many  laws,  as  Mr.  Harriman  intimates, 
but  men  engaged  in  operations  such  as  those  with  which  he  has 
been  identified  should  rejoice  that  they  are  not  often  called  upon 
to  meet  common-law  proceedings.  Under  that  inexorable  system, 
nobles,  princes,  and  monarchs  had 'dealings  with  office-holders' 
which  were  more  troublesome  than  any  that 
Mr.  Harriman  has  experienced.  There  were 
limits  beyond  which  the  aggressions  of  a 
family,  a  monopoly,  or  a  class  could  not  go. 
Even  the  crown  when  unworthily  worn  was 
held  in  check. 

"Mr.  Harriman's  stockholders  appear  to 
be  docile,  and  office-holders  as  a  class  do  not 
appear  to  have  caused  him  much  trouble.  If 
there  is  a  new  law  anywhere  that  is  giving 
him  anxiety  he  may  be  assured  that  it  was 
aimed  at  him  and  his  kind  and  that  it  was 
well  meant." 

Yet  there  is  much  tribute  to  Mr.  Harri- 
man's pluck  and  ability,  and  even  to  his  use- 
fulness as  a  developer  of  railroad  systems 
rather  than  as  a  mere  exploiter.  Thus,  we 
read  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal  : 

"  Harriman  is  surely  a  man  who  has  worked 
for  others  effectively,  while  killing  himself. 
He  has  played  a  big  part  in  this  great  period 
of  industrial  development.  He  gets  for  his 
share,  power,  which  passes  away  ;  money,  that 
he  can't  use.  The  country  gets  railroads,  and, 
what  is  just  as  valuable,  lessons  in  railroad- 
building  and  railroad  management. 

"  How  much  Harriman  cares  for  the  people, 
or  for  the  country  ;  how  much  or  how  little  he 
cares  for  private  fortune  or  public  glory,  no 
one  knows — he  doesn't  know.  No  man 
knows  himself,  and  nearly  all  men  are  mis- 
judged. 

"Whatever  his  motives,  Harriman  is  a  use- 
ful man — a  really  great  man  in  this  industrial 
day. 

"How  contemptible  beside  him  seem  those 
flabby  millionaires  of   inherited  wealth   and 
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inherited  railroads,  those  pleasure-seeking,  horse-racing,  divorce- 
chasing,  worthless  white  rabbits,  whose  railroads  Harriman  takes 
from  them  one  after  another  !  " 

Still  the  Washington  Post,  while  classing  Mr.  Harriman  as  "one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  who  has  ever  participated  in  the 
colossal  business  affairs  of  the  United  States,"  deprecates  the 
"tendency  to  exaggerate  him  as  essential  to  the  continuation  of 
the  prosperity  of  90,000,000  people  "  ;  for, 

"The  country  will  go  on  its  way  of  progress  and  of  giant  strides 
in  commerce  whether  Mr.  Harriman  live>ordie.  The  properties 
with  which  he  is  most  intimately  associated  will  no  doubt  be  man- 
aged with  due  consideration  for  those  things  which  will  most 
benefit  them  financially  and  conduce  to  the  country's  welfare  even 
tho  Mr.  Harriman  be  compelled  to  relinquish  his  activities  or  ad- 
visory generalship  in  them." 

Meanwhile  the  magazines  have  been  full  of  Mr.  Harriman's  past 
activities.  Pearson's  Magazine,  in  an  article  entitled  "The  West 
vs.  Harriman,"  presents  a  most  sinister  view  of  the  railroadman's 
manipulations,  chiefly  in  Utah  and  California,  with  the  following 
editorial  comment : 

"That  part  of  this  country  lying  between  Denver  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  section  which  holds 
the  greatest  possibilities  for  de- 
velopment, is  organizing  for  a 
great  fight  against  E.  H.  Harri- 
man. A  few  years  ago  it  con- 
sidered Mr.  Harriman  its  bene- 
factor. There  is  no  doubt  that 
his  marvelous  genius  for  organi- 
zation has  been  the  greatest  fac- 
tor in  the  development  of  the 
West  up  to  this  time.  He  took 
inefficient  railroads,  'streaks  of 
rust,'  and  welded  them  into  the 
greatest  organization  of  the  world. 
He  saw  the  possibilities  of  the 
West  and  gave  to  it  transporta- 
tion facilities,  without  which  it 
could  not  develop.  Now  the 
West  says  he  has  stopt  its  develop- 
ment ;  that  he  holds  it  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand  and  figuratively  says,  'See  me  or  quit.'  The  West 
says  it  will  not  see  him  and  will  not  quit  its  process  of  development. 
Western  people  come  of  that  fighting  sort  which  gets  what  it  wants. " 
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WALL  street's  barometer. 

— Jamieson  in  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 

In  an  article  of  broader  scope  entitled  "  Hill  Against  Harriman," 
George  H.  Cushing  in   The  American  Magazine  thus  compares 

the  career  of  the  two  men  whose 
"ten  years' struggle  for  the  rail- 
road supremacy  of  the  West '' 
has  made  industrial  history  : 

"Hill  has  worked  in  the  to 
morrow  of  things  ;  Harriman  to- 
day. Hill  has  won  by  projecting 
an  idea  ahead  of  him  and  work- 
ing up  to  it ;  Harriman  thinks  in 
present  profit  and  crashes  through 
opposition  with  the  weight  of  his 
financial  support.  Hill's  is  the 
success  of  brain;   Harriman's  oi 

money  and  organization 

"These  two  men  divide  the 
West  between  them  ;  and  one,  at 
least,  now  dreams  of  undisputed 
domination.  Upon  that  struggle 
rest,   in   greater  or  less  degree, 

the  destinies  of  hundreds  of  cities  and  of  twenty  millions  or  more 

of  American  citizens." 


By  permission. 
THE   THREE   GRACES    IN   WALL  STREET. 

— Anderson  in  Pack 


ANOTHER   TRUNK    CASE. 

—  Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
HIGH  FINANCE. 


RATE  REGULATION'S  REVERSE 

HOW  are  the  interests  of  the  public  jeopardized  by  allowing 
a  responsible  Government  commission  to  do  what  the 
railroads  are  always  doing  ?  "  This  is  a  question  very  generally 
put  by  the  press  in  criticism  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  Chicago  in  the  so-called  Missouri  River  rate  case. 
By  this  decision  in  the  suit  of  certain  Western  railroads,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  is  enjoined  from  enforcing  a  lower 
through  rate  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Missouri  River. 

The  Commission  had  tried  to  establish  a  "long-haul  "  rate  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  Missouri,  somewhat  less  than  the  combined 
rates  from  the  coast  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Missouri ;  in  other  words,  to  create  a  system  of  through  rates  that 
were  a  reduction  from  the  sum  of  local  rates.  The  order  directing 
this  rate  reduction  was  issued  upon  representations  of  manufac- 
turers and  jobbers  in  the  Missouri  River  region  that  the  seaboard 
rate  of  $1.15  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  was  a  discrimination 
against  them,  as  the  Minnesota  cities,  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
cheaper  water  rate  of  the  Mississippi  boats,  were  enabled  to  un- 
dersell them  in  their  own  territory  on  merchandize  coming  origi- 
nally from  the  seaboard.  Accordingly  the  Commission  reduced 
the  total  rate  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Missouri  from  51.47  to  $i-3S 
per  hundred  pounds.  According  to  jobbers  in  Chicago,  Detroit,, 
and  other  cities  of  the  Middle  West,  this  order  involved  a  discrimi- 
nation against  then?  ;  and  the  decision  of  the  court  nullifying  the 
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action  of  the  Commission  and   restoring-  the  higher  rate  to  the 
Missouri  is  hailed  by  them  as  a  commercial  victory. 

fudge  Grosscup  and  Judge  Kohlsatt,  of  the  United  States  Court, 
concurred  in  the  view  that  the  Commission  had  exceeded  the  powers 
with  which  Congress  intended  to  endow  it.  In  his  opinion  Judge 
Grosscup  said. : 

"The  question  raised  in  its  larger  aspects  is  not  so  much  a  ques- 
tion between  the  shippers  anil  the  railroads  as  between  the  com- 
mercial anil  manufacturing  interests  of  Denver  and  of  the  territory 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  one  side  and  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Missouri  River  cities  on  the 
other 

"We  are  not  prepared  to  say  the  Commission  has  not  the  power 
to  enter  upon  a  plan  looking  toward  a  system  of  rates  wherein  the 
rates  for  longer  and  shorter  hauls  will  taper  downward  according 
to  distance,  providing  such  tapering  is  both  comprehensively  and 
symmetrically  applied — applied  with  a  design  ol  carrying  out  what 
may  be  the  economic  fact  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  worth  something 
less  a  mile  to  carry  freight  lorn;  distances  than  shorter   distances. 

"But  it  does  not  followthat  power  of  that  haracter  includes 
power,  by  the  use  of  differentials,  to  artificially  divide  the  country 
into  trade  /ones  tributary  to  given  trade  and  manufacturing  centers, 
the  Commission  in  such  cases  having,  as  a  result,  to  predetermine 
what  the  trade  and  manufacturing  centers  shall  be;  for  such  power, 
vaster  than  any  one  body  of  men  has  heretofore  exercised,  tho 
wisely  exerted  in  specific  instances,  would  be  putting  into  the 
hands  of  the  Commission  the  general  power  of  life  and  death  over 
every  trade  and  manufacturing  center  in  the  United  States.   .   .   .  • 

"It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  these  orders  of  the  Com- 
mission are  enjoined  solely  because,  in  our  judgment,  they  lay 
upon  the  commerce  and  manufacturing  of  the  localities  affected, 
an  artificial  hand  that  Congress  never  intended  should  be  put  forth, 
and  therefore  are  outside  the  power  conferred  upon  the  Commis- 
i  by  Congress;  for  with  the  question  of  a  reduction  in  rate,  or 
a  readjustment  of  rates  from  which  such  artificial  results  have  been 
eliminated,  we  are  not  now  dealing." 

In  his  dissenting  opinion  Judge  Baker  declared  that  in  ordering 
lower  through  rates  the  Commission  had  done  no  more  than  the 
railroads  have  always  done,  citing  instances.  This  view  is,  as 
already  stated,  a  favorite  one  with  the  newspapers.     Thus,  the 


"it  is  a  power  already  exercised  by  the  railroads.  By  means  of 
it,  the  State  of  Iowa  is  prevented  from  becoming  a  manufacturing 
State;  the  Eastern  States  are  prevented  from  raising  wheat  or 
beef  profitably  ;  and  this  city  is  put  at  a  perpetual  exporting  dis- 
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CHEERING   NEWS   FROM  HOME.OR- 
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— Dart  in  the  Denver  Times. 


New  York  Evening  Mail  is  inclined  to  disparage  the  finding  of 
the  court  that  the  power  the  Commission  sought  to  exercise  would 
put  into  its  hands  "the  general  power  of  life  and  death  over  every 
trade  and  manufacturing  center  in  the  United  States,"  and  would 
be  "vaster  than  any  one  body  of  men  has  ever  exercised  before." 
"Just  the  same."  says  The  Mail,    in  answer  to  this  contention. 


FROM    Hit   CELEBRATED   PORTRAIT   C)    BY   CONGRESSMAN    FOWLER       ■ 
OK   NEW  JERSEY  . 

— Cory  in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

advantage  as  compared  with   Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  New- 
port News." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Buffalo  News  finds  that  the  decision 
seems  to  be  "the  only  one  that  can  be  sustained  in  the  court  of 
last  resort  as  a  matter  of  business  if  not  of  law,"  and  dwells  on  the 
hardship  that  would  be  inflicted  on  the  railroads  by  requiring  them 
to  go  to  court  every  time  they  felt  they  had  been  unjustly  treated 
by  a  rate-making  commission.     Further,  says  The  News  : 

"Almost  every  day  brings  to  the  light  some  new  scheme  to  give 
to  persons  an  authority  that  is  safe  only  when  held  rigidly  in  the 
hands  of  the  courts.  The  persistent  struggle  to  concentrate  power 
in  Washington  has  no  more  salient  feature  than  this  plan  to  absorb 
control  of  the  railroads  of  the  Union  by  means  of  authority  over 
rates." 

As  to  the  broader  effect  of  the  court's  action  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  says  : 

"  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  this  decision  breaks  down  the 
Hepburn  Act  and  how  it  opens  the  way  for  through  rates  on  joint 
lines  at  practically  any  rate  fixt  by  any  company." 

And  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  adds  : 

"It  must  be  admitted  that  the  decision  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  the  Seventh  Circuit  leaves  the  limitations  on  the  rate- 
making  power  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  somewhat 
nebulous." 

But  this  consideration  does  not  trouble  the  Chicago  Post,  which 
rejoices  that  Chicago  business  men  will  not  be  obliged  "to  lower 
prices  to  meet  a  nine-cent  discrimination  in  the  case  of  shipments 
from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  Kansas  City  and  other  jobbing 
points,"  and  intimates  that  rate-making  is  not  the  province  of 
either  commissions  or  railroads,  but  that  "the  whole  matter  should 
be  left  for  the  solution  of  the  great  natural  economic  forces  con- 
stantly at  work  upon  it." 

Together  with  many  other  papers  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ex- 
pects a  reversal  of  the  decision  in  the  court  of  last  resort.  The 
reasoning  of  the  judges,  says  The  Inquirer,  is  hardly  convincing 
and  the  paper  seriously  doubts  whether  the  Supreme  Court  will 
sustain  the  present  judgment. 
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THE  BATTLE   OF   BENZOATE 

OF  all  the  topics  relative  to  pure  food  discust  at  the  Denver 
Convention,  public  interest  centers  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  benzoate  of  :  jda  as  a  preservative,  and  upon 
the  decision  of  the  Convention,  by  a  vote  of  57  to  42,  indorsing  its 
use.  This  Convention  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  and 
National  Food  and  Dairy  Departments,  and  nobody  denies  that 
their  judgment  is  impartial  and  well  informed.  At  the  same  time 
the  experts  who  oppose  the  use  of  benzoate  are  still  unconvinced, 
and  it  is  pointed  out  that  a  change  of  only  eight  votes  would  have 
tipped  the  scale  the  other  way.  The  resolution  adopted  indorsed 
the  finding  of  the  Remsen  board  that  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda 
to  the  extent  of  four  grams  a  day  is  not  harmful.  This  is  more 
than  any  one  would  get  in  eating  ordinary  foods  thus  preserved. 

The  more  conservative  papers  touch  upon  the  subject  with  the 
caution  becoming  in  laymen  when  discussing  a  technical  matter, 
many  contenting  themselves  with  voicing  a  hope  that  his  defeat 
on  an  issue  with  which  he  has  been  identified  will  not  bring  about 
Dr.  Wiley's  resignation. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  : 

"That  four  grams  per  day  of  this  preservative  are  not  dangerous 
to  the  consumer's  health,  and  that  benzoate  does  not  disguise  any 
original  defect  in  the  materials  preserved,  may  be  taken  as  proved. 
But  whether  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  permit  the  use  of 
this  preservative  in  unrestricted  amounts,  and  whether  its  use  is  to 
be  indicated  by  acompulsory  label,  are  matters  of  administration, 
upon  which  the  chemists'  verdict  does  not  bear.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Dr.  Wiley  will  persist  in  his  determination  not  to  resign  his 
position,  md  that  he  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  unite 
upon  some  administrative  regulations  which  will  guard  the  health 
of  the  consumer  without  jeopardizing  the  legitimate  use  of  the  pre- 
servative in  question." 

The  Springfield  Republican  fears  that  some  canners  may  not 
only  seek  greater  liberty  in  the  use  of  chemical  preservatives,  but 
may  also  press  for  the  discontinuance  of  the  label  stating  the  pres- 
ence of  chemicals.  But  such  a  movement  could  not  be  allowed  to 
succeed : 

"The  manufacturers  should  be  satisfied  with  an  official  accept- 
ance of  benzoate  of  soda  as  harmless  ;  to  go  further  and  attempt 
to  force  it  down  the  throats  of  everybody  through  the  blinding  of 
eyes  to  what  is  being  taken — whether  foods  preserved  by  artificial 
or  by  natural  processes — would  be  not  only  grossly  unfair  to  the 


preservers  of  foods  by  natural  processes,  but  would  impress  the 
public  with  the  insincerity  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  in  their 
claims  as  to  the  quality  of  their  chemically  preserved  products." 

Vet  other  papers,  like  the  Philadelphia  North  American,  which 
is  exceedingly  bitter  against  Secretary  Wilson,  make  it  clear  that 
they  will  have  no  benzoate  in  theirs.  The  Milwaukee  Free  Press, 
the  Omaha  Daily  News,  and  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  are 
among  those  that  speak  of  a  secret  warfare  against  the  chief  chem- 
ist, and  extol  Dr.  Wiley  as  a  zealous  and  faithful  servant  of  his 
people.  They  declare,  to  quote  the  paper  first  named,  that  "the 
purity  and  wholesomeness  and  honesty  of  the  food  and  drink  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  not  be  too  extremely  or  too 
zealously  guarded." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  has  given  excep- 
tional attention  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Pure  Food  Congress, 
points  out  that  the  benzoate  question  is  by  no  means  settled,  as 
among  the  resolutions  passed  was  one  requesting  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  "in  addition  to  the  investigations 
already  begun  under  their  direction,  to  institute  further  studies 
concerning  the  use  of  preservatives  and  along  the  broadest  lines." 


VALUE  OF  DIRECT  PRIMARIES  IN  DOUBT 

AN  original  turn  in  the  contest  over  direct  primaries  in  New 
York  State  has  accentuated  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  of  na- 
tional interest ;  for  States  jwhere  direct  primaries  have  been  tried 
are  being  visited  by  a  committee  of  the  New  York  legislature  with 
a  view  to  discovering  whether  the  experiment  has  been  a  success, 
and  it  appears  from  dispatches  and  editorials  that  the  resultant 
evidence  is  of  the  most  varied  character.  The  great  difficulty  in 
judging  results  appears  to  be  in  determining  whether  seeming  fail- 
ures indicate  defects  in  individual  laws  or  the  impracticability  of 
the  system  in  general. 

Perhaps  the  most  quoted  utterance  in  derogation  of  the  plan  is 
that  of  the  Indianapolis  News,  which,  as  a  former  advocate,  con- 
fesses its  disappointment  over  the  operation  of  direct  primaries  in 
its  home  city.     Says  The  News  : 

"  Here  we  brought  about  the  nomination  of  some  good  men  for 
county  offices  a  year  ago,  but  we  used  occasionally  to  nominate 
some  good  men  by  the  old  method.  To-day  we  have  five  candi- 
dates for  Mayor,  not  one  of  whom  measures  up  to  the  standard 


UP    AGAINST   IT. 

— Williams  in  the  Kansas  City  Journal. 

HENCE    THESE    TEARS. 


ANOTHER  CROP   FAILURE. 

— May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 
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"WHICH     SHALL     IT     BE,     WHICH     SHALL    IT     BE  ?   I    LOOKED     AT     BILL,    BILL 

LOOKED   A  I    MB." 

— Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 


GETTING   AWAY  WITH    IT,   TOO. 

—  McKee  in  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 


TWO  CONSERVATION  PROBLEMS. 


which  it  was  supposed  we  should  reach  under  the  direct  primary. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  it  the  new  machinery  is  retained  we 
shall  have  to  do  something  to  limit  expenditures,  or  else  throw 
them  on  the  public.  For  as  things  now  are  we  have  in  effect  two 
elections,  two  campaigns,  and  as  a  consequence  two  large  outpour- 
ings of  money.  This  of  course  would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  if 
the  results  were  what  it  was  supposed  they  would  be.  But  they 
are  not,  or  at  least  they  have  not  been  so  far.  The  good  men  who 
it  was  predicted  would  'come  out,'  do  not  do  so.  The  necessity 
of  making  two  campaigns,  of  contributing  to  two  campaign  funds, 
and  of  twice  submitting  to  the  importunities  of  the  "heelers,'  un- 
doubtedly increases  the  reluctance  of  representative  citizens  to 
offer  themselves." 

Similarly  the  Baltimore  American  testifies  that  in  Baltimore, 
under  a  like  system, 

"The  election  was  a  costly  one  to  the  city.  It  necessitated  an 
outlay  of  approximately  540,000.  As  about  14.000,  or  a  little  over 
12  per  cent.,  of  the  registered  vote  was  polled  every  vote  cast  cost 
the  city  about  $2. 85 

"The  Democrats  made  the  better  showing  for  the  reason  that 
they  drummed  out  every  office-holder  comeatable.  As  there  are 
5.000  of  these  employed  by  the  city  alone  and  quite  a  number  in 
the  State  offices,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  they  should  have  given  a 
better  account  of  themselves  than  the  Republicans.  The  Demo- 
cratic organization  also  put  out  a  little  money  to  stir  up  the  work- 
ers, $5  being  allotted  to  each  precinct." 

Yet  on  the  other  hand,  Governor  Stubbs,  of  Kansas,  is  quoted 
as  informing  the  New  York  Commission  that,  while  before  the 
primary  election  law  of  that  State  went  into  effect  the  Republican 
party  of  Kansas  was  controlled  by  an  oligarchy  of  bosses  in  the 
interest  of  corporations,  now,  through  the  operation  of  the  law  : 

"The  power  has  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  those  few  men 
who  formerly  dictated  the  list  of  candidates  and  made  the  platform. 
It  is  a  requirement  for  success  in  seeking  public  office  in  Kansas 
now  for  a  man  to  prove  himself  honest  and  capable  and  to  have 
something  of  merit  to  offer  the  people.  A  man  to  be  nominated 
now  must  be  worth  while  and  offer  something  for  the  good  of  the 
State,  instead  of  his  chief  qualification  being  whether  or  not  he 
can  be  handled." 

Also,  the  Chicago  Post  makes  merry  over  the  recollection  that 
the  New  York  Commission  "which  is  here  looking  for  weak  spots 


in  the  direct  primary  system  does  not  seem  to  have  received  much, 
aid  and  comfort  from  the  Chicago  men  who  addrest  it."  As  for 
these  Chicago  men,  it  appears  : 

"  They  not  only  insisted  that  the  system  had  worked  out  substan- 
tially as  its  advocates  thought,  but  their  tart  retorts  to  the  some- 
what adverse  comments  of  the  New  Yorkers  had  the  great  merit  of 
being  sound  as  well  as  witty.  Here,  for  instance,  was  a  fair  tit- 
for-tat : 

"'In  Wisconsin  under  the  direct  primary,' said  Judge  Knapp,  'the 
people  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  over  younger,  abler, 
but  poorer  men,  a  millionaire  eighty-two  years  of  age.  In  New 
York  under  the  old  system  the  legislature  the  same  year  elected  to 
the  Senate  Elihu  Root.' 

"'Well,'  said  Professor  Merriam,  'the  primary  system  in  Wis- 
consin gave  that  State  Senator  La  Follette  and  the  old  system  in 
New  York  gave  that  State  Senator  Piatt.'" 

In  New  York  State  itself  Governor  Hughes  is  making  a  vigorous 
personal  campaign  for  direct  primaries,  in  the  face  of  such  formid- 
able opposition  as  that  of  Speaker  James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  of 
the  State  Assembly,  who,  on  his  renomination  by  the  Republicans 
of  Livingston  County,  gave  his  reasons  for  his  opposition  to  the 
Hinman-Green  Bill  for  direct  primaries  at  the  last  session.  In  a 
recent  speech  Governor  Hughes  thus  explained  his  advocacy  of 
the  principle  of  direct  nominations  irrespective  of  the  features  of 
any  particular  bill : 

"What  we  are  really  seeking  to  accomplish  is  to  deprive  certain 
persons  not  of  power  which  properly  belongs  to  them  but  of  usurped 
power,  by  reason  of  a  ready  control  of  machinery.  By  direct 
nominations  I  mean  that  system  by  which  party  candidates  for 
office  are  chosen  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  enrolled  party  voters. 
I  believe  in  that  system,  because  it  seems  to  me  it  conserves  best 
a  fundamental  principle.  The  party  voters  are  entitled  to  say  who 
their  representatives  shall  be,  for  they  constitute  the  party." 

In  the  recent  primary  elections  of  San  Francisco,  The  Chronicle 
of  that  city  finds  "much  that  is  encouraging  and  much  that  is  un- 
fortunate," but  apparently  the  worst  features  are  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  "  there  is  an  uncomfortably  large  element  in  the  city  which 
is  reckless  and  shameless  in  casting  its  vote,"  and  this  element 
can  hardly  be  eliminated  by  the  primary  law.  A  peculiarity  in  the 
operation  of  the  system  is  disclosed  in  the  nomination  of  Francis 
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J.   Heney,  the  graft  prosecutor,  for  District  Attorney.     Of  Mr. 
Heney's  nomination  The  Chronicle  says,: 

"The  contest  for  the  nomination  of  District  Attorney  is  instruc- 
tive. Mr.  Heney  was  not  an  avowed  candidate  for  the  office,  having 
announced  his  intention  of  running  as  an  independent  candidate 
by  petition.  He  is  registered  as  a  Republican.  A  few  days  be- 
fore election,  however,  there  went  out  a  most  earnest  exhortation 
to  members  of  all  parties  to  write  his  name  on  their  ballots,  and, 


THE    BIRD-FANCIER. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


Dem. 

U.  L 

8,181 

6,441 

2,384 

648 

2,260 

3,186 

as  neither  the  Union  Labor  nor  Democratic  parties  had  candidates 
for  that  place,  all  who  voted  for  any  candidate  for  that  nomina- 
tion were  compelled  to  write  m  the  names.  The  result  is  interest- 
ing : 

Rep. 

Total  vote  cast 21,926 

Vote  for  Heney 4,364 

Vote  for  Fickert 11,658 

Total  vote  of  three  parties 36,34s 

Total  vote  for  Fickert J7,i°4  •  -  .  . 

Total  vote  for  Heney 7,396  ....  .... 

"Mr.  Heney  receives  the  Democratic  nomination  by  124  votes. 
He  also  has  the  nomination  of  the  alleged  'Independence  League,' 
in  whose  name  a  few  deluded  electors  have  registered.  Whether 
his  name  will  go  upon  the  ballot  as  the  candidate  of  either  of  these 
parties  can  not  be  known  until  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  heard 
from.     The  direct  primary  law  has  not  yet  been  interpreted." 

It  is  said,  however,  that  Mr.  Heney  will  probably  adhere  to  his 
original  intention  of  a  nomination  by  petition. 


"THE  MARATHON   IN   CLOUDLAND" 

ALL  purely  terrestrial  contests  have  been  relegated  to  the  back- 
ground by  what  the  Atlanta  Journal  quaintly  terms,  "The 
Marathon  in  Cloudland."  Each  succeeding  clay  of  "  Aviation  Week" 
at  Reims,  France,  furnished  some  new  marvel  to  stimulate  the 
imagination.  First  came  the  novel  spectacle  of  six  men  at  once 
flying  above  the  six-mile  course,  with  beautiful  wheeling  and  turn- 
ing and  evidence  of  perfect  control.  Then  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession such  feats  as  Bleriot's  monoplane  flight  of  six  miles  at  the 
rate  of  46  miles  an  hour ;  Louis  Paulhan's  record  of  83X  miles,  in 

2  hours,  43  minutes,  and  24!  seconds;  Hubert  Latham's  flight,  in 
his  Antoinette  monoplane,  of  96  miles  in  2  hours,  18  minutes,  9? 
seconds,  and  Henry  Farman's  achievement,  in  his  biplane,  of  an 
actual  flight  of  over  118  miles,  by  which  he  won  the  world's  record 
and  a  prize  of  $10,000,  his  official  record  being  about  11 1  miles  in 

3  hours. 


Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  the  American  aviator,  likewise  distinguished 
himself  by  making  a  speed  record  of  7  minutes,  53!  seconds  for  the 
course,  maintaining  a  speed  of  nearly  46  miles  an  hour  for  12.42 
miles.  Through  this  victory  Mr.  Curtiss  wins  a  cash  prize  of 
$5,000,  the  Aero  Club  of  America  receives  the  international  cup, 
and  the  United  States  will  be  the  scene  of  the  next  contest  for  the 
trophy.  In  the  eyes  of  many  American  papers,  Mr.  Curtiss,  by 
his  triumph  in  this  and  the  three-lap  speed  contest  on  the  final  day 
of  the  aviation  meet,  has  won  the  chief  laurels  for  America. 

The  beauty  and  wonder  of  the  scene  at  the  Betheny  course 
moves  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  to  say  : 

"Above  a  great  plain,  upon  which  are  thousands  of  upward- 
gazing  spectators,  from  eight  to  fifteen  diverse  and  fantastic  ma- 
chines, looking  like  birds,  beetles,  and  dragon  flies,  or  merely  re- 
sembling box-kites,  may  be  seen  wheeling  about  in  the  air  at  the 
average  height  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  Flatiron  building. 
Some  almost  skim  the  ground  ;  others  rise  so  high  that  they  might 
look  into  the  windows  three-quarters  of  the  way  up  the  Metropol- 
itan tower.  They  cross  and  veer  like  ferryboats  on  the  river,  and 
salute  one  another  with  dipping  wings.  Some  come  down  quickly  ; 
others  fly  around  and  around  while  hour  follows  hour. 

"The  spectacle  is  superb  ;  but  what  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
machines?  Who  can  tell,  at  this  juncture?  Superior  means  of 
sustaining  weight  in  the  air,  in  one  machine,  may  be  counterbal- 
anced in  another  by  a  superior  motor,  or  by  the  skill  of  a  more 
daring  and  resourceful  pilot. 

"But  this  contest  will  teach  the  mechanical  world  more  about 
flying-machines  in  a  week  than  has  been  learned  in  all  the  detached 
experiments  up  to  date.  One  thing  it  has  already  taught  the  whole 
world — that  man,  at  last,  can  fly.  It  is  a  thought  of  bewilderment 
and  joy." 

Speculations  as  to  the  use  of  the  aeroplane  in  war  still  continue, 
but  the  practical  results  at  Reims  are  expected  to  throw  more 
iight  on  the  merits  of  different  forms  of  flying-machine — mono- 
plane, biplane,  or  cellular  construction.  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Baltimore  American  : 

"The  importance  of  the  Reims  races  lies  in  the  trying-out  of 
the  types.  The  time  has  already  arrived  for  the  verdict,  and 
qualified  judgment  must  pass  upon  the  respective  merits  of  ships 
and  appliances,  so  that  the  world  may  soon  know  just  what  are  the 
best  exemplars  of  the  principle  of  flight.  While  these  various 
crafts  are  on  festive  parade  the  work  of  the  world  is  calling  for 
action  in  the  new  sphere.  In  a  few  years'  time  the  display  feature 
will  be  subordinated  to  that  of  service,  and  everywhere  the  aerial 
passengers  will  pass  in  the  light  of  day  and  with  glaring  headlights 
in  the  dark  of  the  night.  The  world  stands  upon  the  brink  of  a 
new  and  most  important  epoch  of  man's  advance." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


It  behooves  Cannon  to  beware  "  the  snare  of  the  Fowler." — Boston  Trans(ript. 

Strange  that  the  Pope  and  President  Eliot  should  not  agree  in  theology. — ■ 
Boston  Transcript. 

God  made  the  neck,  man  made  the  collar,  and  the  devil  made  the  starch. — 
Boston   Transcript. 

Or,  to  vary  it  slightly,  Mr.  Harriman  is  coming  home  from  Europe  "for  the 
rest." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Disguise  Thrown  Off. — It  is  announced  that  Alfred  Austin's  new  book  will 
be  frankly  in  prose. — Boston  Herald. 

Whatever  else  aviation  may-  accomplish,  it  seems  likely  to  make  more  busi- 
ness for  the  patent  lawyers. — Boston  Transcript. 

Suffrage  has  moved  into  the  Marble  House,  but  it  can  not  win  without  the 
women  of  the  tenement. — New  York  World. 

And  when  Jane  Addams  is  elected  President  will  she  make  the  Hon.  Carrie 
Nation  Secretary  of  War? — Kansas  City  Star. 

Perhaps  that  is  Why. — How  many  people  who  revile  Wall  Street  invest  their 
funds  through  its  machinery? — Wall  Street  Journal. 

"Two  lives  lost,  two  records  made,  in  opening  race,"  says  a  headline.  And 
that  epitomizes  the  pace  that  kills. — Atlanta  Journal. 

Canada  has  provided  by  law  an  official  salary  for  the  chief  of  the  Opposition. 
In  this  country,  Chatauqua  and  the  county  fair  relieve  us  from  such  a  burden. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 
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OUR  LOSS  OF  NAVAL  RANK  FORETOLD 

THE  swiftness  and  case  with  which  the  United  States  attained 
the  position  of  second  among  the  naval  Powers  of  the  world 
is  to  be  paralleled  by  the  swiftness  and  case  with  which  the  United 
States  is  to  lose  that  rank,  observes  a  naval  expert  in  the  Paris 
Gaulois.  I5y  the  close  of  the  year  1912  the  world's  second  naval 
Power  will  be  Germany,  we  are  told.  The  calculation  can  be 
based  upon  the  number  of  all  big-gun  battle-ships,  cruisers,  tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers,  and  submarines  then  in  efficient  fighting  con- 
dition and  of  an  age  limit  to  keep  them  in  the  fighting-line.  The 
supreme  indifference  of  the  American  people  to  the  loss  of  prestige 
resulting  from  the  lapse  of  the  United  States  from  second  to  third 
or  fourth  rank  on  the  seas — and  that  within  the  next  few  years — is 
not  due.  we  read,  to  "degeneration  of  the  national  fiber,  but  to 
ignorance  of  the  importance  of  sea-power  in  the  twentieth  century." 
If  the  masses  of  the  American  people  understood  how  important 
to  themselves  sea-power  is.  they  would  insist  upon  a  retention  of 
their  present  importance  as  possessors  of  a  superb  fleet.     Further  : 

"What  must  be  remembered  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  de- 
cline of  the  United  States  as  a  sea-power  is  the  importance  Eng- 
land will  gain  from  that  decline.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  will  more  and  more  tend  to  play  second  fiddle  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  England.  The  British  Navy  will  always  remain  the  big- 
gest on  the  seas — let  our  German  friends  build  as  they  may — and 
while  that  British  Navy  overshadows  every  other,  the  United 
States  must  perforce  shelter  itself  behind  the  liritish  Dreadnoughts. 
Intellectually  America  is  an  English  province  and  in  the  respect 
of  naval  power  America  seems  destined  to  become  an  English 
provincelikewise.  Perhaps  the  native  American  lacks  the  gift  for 
seamanship.  The  native  American,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
nowadays  found  far  inland.  The  Atlantic  coast  is  inhabited,  for 
the  most  part,  by  aliens  who  stream  into  New  York,  Boston,  and 
the  coast  towns.  There  they  comprize  the  strength  of  the  machine 
or  corrupt  element.  For  a  true  American,  with  Pilgrim  or  Cava- 
lier blood  in  his  veins,  one  must  go  to  the  Middle  West  or  to  the 
South.  Now  in  the  West  and  in  the  South  the  realities  of  naval 
power  are  seldom  made  living  issues  to  the  population.  The 
Southerners  never  took  particularly  to  the  sea.  That  was  the  call- 
ing of  the  New  Englander.  The  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  older  stock  have  made  their 


homes,  never  furnish  the  requisite  supply  of  enthusiasm  for  the 
Navy.  What  the  world  is  likely  to  see  is  a  slow  and  steady  de- 
cline of  United  States  naval  power  based  upon  the  preaching  of 
the  peace  party.  Perhaps  some  twenty  years  hence,  America  will 
perceive  with  a  shock  that  her  pretensions  are  so  infinitely  greater 
than  her  powers  on  the  sea  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  itself  will  not, 
indeed,  be  abandoned,  but  permitted  to  assume  some  new  aspect. 
For  what  Mr.  Roosevelt  once  told  his  countrymen  must  never  be 
forgotten — the  Monroe  Doctrine  will  last  as  long  as  the  United 
States  can  make  it  good  in  the  face  of  a  challenge,  but  it  will  not 
last  very  much  longer.  The  decline  of  America  in  naval  power 
shows  us  where  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  going." 

This  line  of  reasoning  makes  the  Berlin  Kreuz  Zeitung;  organ 
of  the  Agrarian  Conservatives,  wonder  if  the  French  press  has  not 
taken  up  the  policy  attributed  to  the  London  press  by  the  same 
suspicious  observer,  a  policy  of  inspiring  suspicion  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind  with  reference  to  the  growth  of  the  German  fleet.  It 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  infer  that  America  means  to  recede 
from  her  place  as  the  world's  second  naval  power,  thinks  the  Ger- 
man daily.  A  writer  in  its  columns  even  insists  that  the  jingo 
element  in  this  country  controls  the  naval  policy  approved  at 
Washington.  The  German  fleet,  we  read,  never  declines  from  a 
required  standard  of  strength,  because  when  a  unit  reaches  a  cer- 
tain age  it  is  automatically  replaced  by  a  new  ship.  In  the  case 
of  the  United  States  Navy  there  is  no  general  law  fixing  the  stand- 
ard of  strength.  The  strength  of  the  American  fleet  tends  to 
vary  on  paper,  but  when  every  factor  is  taken  into  account,  the 
indications  are  that  the  United  States  will  retain  its  place  as  the 
world's  second  naval  power.  Perhaps  the  figures  for  one  year  in 
the  near  future  will  show  that  some  other  fleet  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  American  fleet,  but  that  advantage  will  be  tem- 
porary. In  this  view  the  Inddpendance  Beige  (Brussels)  is  not 
disposed  to  coincide.  Germany,  it  says,  has  definitely  decided  to 
win  for  herself  a  position  on  the  high  seas  next  to  that  of  England. 
England  is  convinced  that  the  size  of  the  German  fleet  is  more  and 
more  a  menace  to  herself.  The  United  States,  in  the  light  of  the 
history  of  the  War  of  1812,  should  not  allow  herself  to  be  placed  in 
a  disadvantageous  position  with  respect  to  her  rights  as  a  neutral. 
If  the  United  States  Navy  continues  to  decline  relatively  to  that 


THE   LITTLE    FATHER   OF    THE    PEACE  CONGRESS    FINDS    WONDERFUL 
PROGRESS   BEING  MADE. 

— Fisthietto  (Turin). 


Nicholas  II.  (to  Edward  VII.) — "Are  you  sure  that 
chap  hasn't  a  bomb  ?  " 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin) 


NEW  ANXIF.TIES  FOR  NICHOLAS. 
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of  Germany,  if,  in  other  words,  the  German  Empire  displaces  the 
American  Republic  as  the  world's  second  naval  power,  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  Western  hemisphere.  In  very  much  the  same 
sense  argues  the  London  Spectator,  which  insists  again  and  again 
that  when  the  "  inevitable  struggle  "  comes  between  Germany  and 
England,  the  interests  of  the  United  States  will  suffer  severely 
unless  the  American  fleet  be  prepared. —  Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


RUNNING  FOR  OFFICE  IN  MEXICO 

EUROPE  has  followed  with  far  more  interest  than  has  the 
United  States  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  presidential  crisis 
in  Mexico.  The  situation,  as  European  dailies  expound  it.  is 
more  clarified  by  the  light  of  their  comment  than  it  is  over  here. 

Porfirio  Diaz  is  to  be  reelected 
as  President.  Who  shall  be 
Vice-President  ?  There  are 
two  candidates — Ramon  Cor- 
ral, now  Vice-President,  and 
Gen.  Bernardo  Reyes,  at  pres- 
ent Governor  of  one  of  the 
important  States  and  next  to 
Diaz  the  best-known  soldier 
in  the  Republic.  The  Diaz 
Administration  is  understood 
to  be  a  unit  in  support  of 
Corral.  The  supporters  of 
Reyes  insist  that  their  favor- 
ite is  at  a  disadvantage  owing 
to  this  pressure  of  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  excite- 
ment in  recent  weeks  has 
risen  to  fever  heat.  Diaz  has 
been  accused  in  some  political 
pamphlets  of  usurping  func- 
tions not  his  in  order  to  help 
Corral.  The  importance  of 
the  situation  arises  from  the 
CC:    'iction  that  Diaz   will  not 

Whose  aspiration  to  the  Vice-Presi-  survive  his  next  term  and  that 
dency  is  treated  as  something   insurrec-     the     Vice-President      elected 

tionary.  ,       ,,       -r, 

next  year  may  rule  the  Re- 
public very  soon  thereafter.  These  circumstances  have  excited, 
as  has  been  noted,  keen  interest  in  Europe,  which  is  heavily  in- 
terested in  Mexican  securities. 

Be  the  effect  of  the  crisis  in  Mexico  upon  public  opinion  here 
what  it  may,  those  European  dailies  which  in  the  past  have  pro- 
nounced Porfirio  Diaz  the  regenerator  of  his  country  continue  to 
behold  in  him  the  patriot  and  statesman.  It  will  require  much 
more,  as  the  Inddpendance  Beige,  of  Brussels,  observes,  than  the 
partial  and  partizan  statements  of  the  embittered  office-seeker  to 
persuade  Europe  that  Mexico  is  a  land  of  peonage  and  slavery. 
Moreover,  as  the  Berlin  Post  adds,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the 
whole  world  could  be  imposed  upon  by  a  system  of  deception  so 
elaborate  as  to  screen  one  vast  nation  from  observation.  In  the 
words  of  the  Paris  J)i!hats  : 

"There  is  in  every  land  to-day  an  element  of  proletarian  dis- 
content. In  fairness  to  the  rule  of  modern  Mexico  we  must 
recollect  what  the  extreme  Socialist  says  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  Germany,  of  the  present  Government  of  this  country,  and 
of  the  present  Government  of  even  the  United  States.  It  is  but  a 
normal  condition  when  popular  discontent  finds  expression  in  de- 
nunciation of  the  official  system.  Perhaps  there  have  been  mis- 
carriages of  justice,  but  they  can  be  corrected.  It  is  not  evident 
that  the  Diaz  system  has  been  a  tyranny. 

"Naturally,   the  sympathies  of  Europeans  will  incline  toward 
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Diaz.   He  has  made  the   nation  solvent.     He  has  met  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treasury." 

This  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  all  comment  is  made. 
French  dailies  agree  that  if  Castro  had  been  like  Diaz,  inclined  to 
meet  his  financial  obligations,  there  need  never  have  been  any 
revolution  in  Venezuela.  As  for  English  dailies,  they  seem  as  yet 
inclined  to  reiterate  those  glowing  eulogies  of  Diaz  which  they 
have  been  repeating  for  years.  The  London  Times  notes  that  one 
of  the  greatest  of  the  evils  by  which  the  Mexico  of  former  days 
was  afflicted  was  the  claim  of  large  classes  to  be  exempt  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  and  to  extend  this  exemption 
not  only  to  the  members  of  their  families  but  even  to  their  servants 
and  other  dependents  : 

"The  first  attempt  to  remedy  the  abuses  hence  arising  was,  in- 
deed, made  by  President  Juarez  ;  but  it  was  not  until  Gen.  Porfirio 
Diaz  became  firmly  seated  that  anything  like  equality  before  the 
law,  and  the  security  which  such  equality  alone  affords,  could  be 
said  to  be  really  established  in  the  country.  He  has  worked 
steadily  for  the  repression  of  disorder,  for  the  encouragement  of 
industry,  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  national  finances  upon 
a  firm  and  orderly  basis  ;  and  in  these  endeavors  he  is  said  to  have 
been  seconded,  in  a  surprizing  and  unexpected  degree,  by  the 
awakening  energies  of  a  people  newly  released  from  misgovern- 
ment  and  oppression." 

El  Impartial,  of  Mexico  City,  which  invariably  reflects  the 
opinion  of  those  official  elements  to  which  law  and  orderly  ad- 
ministration are  more  important  than  popular  opinion,  speaks  of 
General  Reyes  and  his  followers  as  revolutionaries.     It  remarks  : 

"  In  opposition  to  the  program  of  the  Reyist  agitators  are  the 
interests  of  society  which  can 
not    exist   if    forever    in    the 
throes  of  action  and  reaction. 

"Such  sudden  transitions 
from  one  condition  of  things 
to  another  are  not  only  in  open 
conflict  with  the  interest  of 
society  but  are  destructive 
of  it.  Such  transitions  were 
the  characteristics  of  the  re- 
volutionary past,  and  they 
brought  us  to  within  an  ace 
of  losing  our  nationality.  For 
this  reason,  we  have  called 
the  Reyists  revolutionists, 
and  they  really  are. 

"  What  else  but  a  revolution- 
ary formula  is  a  promise  of 
the  violent  elimination  of  per- 
sons who  have  most  made 
their  mark  in  the  Administra- 
tion during  the  last  thirty 
years  ?  What  but  preachers 
of  revolution  are  the  men  who 
work  on  the  multitude  by 
promising  them  that  their  turn 
shall  come,  who  hold  out  to 
them  as  a  bait  the  recovery  of 
the    gold    'filched    from    the  ramon  corral, 

manv,'    according    to   the    ex-  The    Diaz    candidate  for  Vice-Presi- 

pression   of  an    orator    in    a     df t  °f   Mexico-    »  is  a   hard>'  man 
r  ,  ,  „  who  dares  oppose  him. 

speech   made   at    lorreon,    a 

speech  which  sufficiently  depicts  his  moral  physiognomy  ? 

"  It  has  been  often  said  that  if  the  policy  of  General  Diaz  saved 
society,  it  was  because  it  attracted  all  national  elements  to  the 
realization  of  a  grand  national  work.  It  did  not  address  its  invi- 
tation to  one  or  two  parties  but  to  all  Mexicans  regardless  of 
opinions  and  affiliations.  The  great  triumph  of  the  Liberal  party 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  disassociated  itself  from  the  Jacobin  per- 
secutor to  become  a  Liberalism  of  concord  which  has  united  all 
Mexicans  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  fundamental  necessity  of 
a  nation — existence. 

"  This  is  what  the  Reyist  revolutionists  do  not  know  or  pretend 
not  to  know." 
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I    SV6oO   ACRES 

Are  owned  by  the  Duke  of 
Mitherland  who,  as  a  peer,  ha>  a 
vote  on  the  budget  in  the  House 
of  Lords. 
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lS6,000  ACRES 

Comprise  the  estate  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  discussion  on  the 
right  of  the  Lords  to  reject  the 
budget. 


THE  BITTER  CRY   OF  THE  LANDLORDS 

1  "l  THAT  is  described  in  the  Yorkshire  Post  as  the  fiercest 
^  *  political  tight  England  has  seen  since  the  introduction  of 
the  first  Home-Rule  Hill  is  now  on.  The  landlords,  who  have 
bossed  England  for  centuries,  are  being  hard  hit  in  the  new  taxa- 
tion scheme,  and  they  are  raising  an  outcry  that  makes  Mrs. 
Browning's  "Bitter  Cry  of  the  Children"  seem  like  a  feeble  wail 
in  comparison.  Many  writers  have  described  England  as  the  land- 
lords' paradise.  About  n.500  of  them  own  half  the  land.  Now  it 
is  proposed  to  take  by  taxation  part  of  the  increased  value  of  these 
lands  not  due  to  any  exertion  of  the  landlord,  but  to  the  increasing 
growth  and  wealth  of  the  country — in  other  words,  the  "unearned 
increment."  The  owners  of  land  and  nearly  all  classes  of  persons 
who  have  to  deal  in  land  as  such — corporations  having  large  in- 
vestments in  highly  developed  land,  insurance  companies,  ex- 
ploiters of  estates  and  "garden  cities,"  builders,  auctioneers,  sur- 
veyors, appraisers,  solicitors,  and  conveyancers — are  on  one  side 
in  the  contest.  On  the  other  are  the  so-called  socialistic  and  radi- 
cal supporters  of  the  Ministry.     The  Prime  Minister  and  his  ally, 


Photograph  by  Russell  ii  Sons,  London. 
30,600  ACRES 

Belong  to  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster (600  acres  in  the  heart  of 
London)  whose  revenues  are  a 
source  of  debate  in  connection 
with  the  bill. 
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286,500  ACRES 

Are  yielding  rental  to  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  who  is  not  actively 
interesting  himself  in  the  matter 
of  the  budget. 


David  Lloyd-George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stand  foremost 
among  the  champions  of  the  land-tax  scheme. 

The  claim  of  the  Asquith  Government,  as  it  finds  expression  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  among  others,  is  that  by  the  "incre- 
ment "  tax  and  the  "reversion  "  duty,  the  treasury  takes  for  the  rev- 
enue a  portion  of  a  form  of  wealth  which  is  "unearned"  by  its 
owner  and  has  a  special  ability  to  bear  a  tax.  Further,  the  "un- 
developed land  tax  "  takes  a  share  of  a  growing  value,  similarly 
unearned,  which  at  present  escapes  all  taxation  and  "has  the  im- 
portant incidental  result  of  stimulating  the  owner  to  put  his  land 
without  delay  to  its  most  socially  advantageous  use." 

Those  opponents  of  these  land-tax  schemes  who  find  their 
champions  in  London  organs  like  The  Spectator,  The  Morning 
Post,  and  even  The  Daily  Mail,  deny  that  a  large  part  of  the 
growth  of  land  values  [in  or  near  towns  is  unearned  or  "created 
socially."  They  deny  the  validity  of  distinguishing  such  land 
values  from  other  forms  of  wealth.  "Why,"  to  quote  one  state- 
ment of  their  side  of  the  case,  "should  you  tax  one  form  of  invest- 
ment and  let  others  alone  ?  A  invests  his  savings  in  land,  B  in 
railways  or  industrial  stock.     Why  should  you  place  a  burden  on 
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The  Duke  of  Portland  is  the 
hero  of  the  famous  Druce  case 
\vhich  arose  out  of  an  attempt  to 
foist  an  heir  upon  the  duchy. 


Photograph  by  Lafayette,  London. 
115,000  ACRES. 

The  Duke  of  Montrose  is  a 
Scotch  Duke,  his  title  being  only 
two  hundred  years  old,  and  his 
estates  are  not  liable  to  heavy  pay- 
ments under  the  new  bill. 


Photograph  by  Moffett  &  Co.,  London. 
70,000   ACRES. 

The  Duke  of  Manchester  is  the 
son  of  a  New  York  belle  and  the 
husband  of  a  Cincinnati  beauty. 
He  is  famous  for  his  impecuni- 
osity. 


Photograph  by  Russell  &  Sons,  London. 
117,000   ACRES. 

The  Marquis  of  Bute  is  the  son 
of  the  hero  of  Disraeli's  "  Lothair  " 
and  is  said  to  have  inherited  all 
the  traits  of  his  romantic  father. 
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A  which  you  do  not  place  on  B  ?  "  Now  there  would  be  some 
force  in  this  objection,  concedes  the  Manchester  Guardian,  if  it 
were  proposed  to  put  a  special  tax  upon  past  increments.  Altho 
"unearned,"  these  have  in  many  instances  been  sold  to  persons 
who  have  paid  for  them  with  their  earnings.  They  have,  in  fact, 
been  treated  as  on  a  par  with  other  forms  of  property.  But  this  is 
no  reason  for  not  taxing  future  "increments." 

"  True,  there  are  other  properties  and  incomes  besides  those  con- 
nected with  land  which  acquire  'unearned'  increments,  due  in 
some  instances  to  the  same  causes  which  bring  about  a  rise  of  land 
values.  A  tradesman's  business  or  a  professional  practise  may 
owe  some  increase  of  value  to  the  growing  size  and  prosperity  of 
the  town.  But  any  unearned  value  here  is  much  less  certain,  and 
less  calculable  than  that  of  land ;  its  emergence  is  checked  by 
competition,  while  land  is  always  a  limited  supply  ;  it  would  be 
impossible  in  practise  to  distinguish  it  from  the  earnings  of  ability 
or  enterprise  of  the  business  manager  or  the  professional  man  ;  its 
fluctuations  would  be  too  intricate.  Land  is  fixt,  its  rise  of  value 
can  be  measured,  and  this  rise,  allowance  being  made  for  expenses 
of  development,  can  be  imputed  entirely  to  social  causes.  There- 
fore, admitting  that  there  are  other  forms  of  unearned  increment, 
there  remains  a  good  reason  for  singling  out  land  values  for  special 
treatment.  All  taxation  is  in  this  sense  discriminative  ;  it  can  not 
be  taken  as  a  reasonable  objection  against  taxing  any  sort  of 
property  or  income  that  you  do  not  similarly  and  simultaneously 
tax  another  sort.  If  you  put  a  tax  on  tea,  you  are  not  in  reason 
called  upon  to  put  a  tax  on  sugar  or  bicycles.  Finally,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  other  'unearned'  incomes  do  not  escape  the  in- 
creased income  tax  and  death  duties,  tho  it  is  not  feasible  to  value 
them  separately  for  specific  taxation  as  is  the  case  with  land  value 
and  liquor  licenses 

"  It  is  complained  that  the  higher  aggregate  burdens  of  taxation 
upon  land,  and  in  particular  the  increased  death  duties,  will  make 
the  ownership  and  occupation  of  large  estates  so  expensive  and  so 
inconvenient  as  to  force  many  of  them  into  the  market,  to  be 
broken  up  and  sold  to  smaller  men.  No  large  estate,  it  is  urged, 
can  make  provision  from  its  annual  income  against  such  high  es- 
tate duties  ;  it  will  always  be  forced  to  part  with  a  slice  of  its  cor- 
pus in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Exchequer.  But  every 
civilized  community  to-day  regards  the  break-up  of  great  estates 
as  a  public  gain,  and  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  about  2,500 
persons  own  half  the  land,  a  financial  policy  which  favors  and  in- 
duces the  sale  of  large  estates  confers  a  public  benefit  of  the  first 
importance.  In  a  small  island  with  a  growing  population,  a  tax- 
ing system  which  checks  local  monopolies  of  land-ownership,  with 
all  the  social  tyranny  which  they  imply,  which  increases  the  effect- 
ive supply  of  land  for  all  purposes,  which  stimulates  its  most  pro- 
ductive use,  and  which  lowers  rents,  occupies  a  foremost  place  in 
the  policy  of  social  reform." 

This  line  of  argument  makes  no  impression  at  all  upon  the  Lon- 
don Spectator,  which  has  just  ^undertaken  something  very  like  a 
personal  campaign  against  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  a  demagog  whose  chief  aim  is  to  oppress  the 
landowner  by  systematic  robbery  disguised  as  taxation.  The  Lon- 
don Times  goes  in  for  the  same  fight.  "It  is  certainly  a  singular 
proposition,"  it  declares,  "that  because  A  has  incidentally  im- 
proved B's  property,  C  should  step  in  and  plunder  both."  Is  it  a 
fact,  by  the  way,  it  asks,  that  the  energy  and  expenditures  of  the 
local  taxpayers  in  a  town  raise  the  value  of  adjacent  land  ? 

"  Is  it  not  rather  the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  a  town  attracts 
new  people  who  at  once  share  and  increase  its  prosperity,  and  that 
their  new  competition  raises  the  price  of  the  land  ?  If  the  town  is 
not  prospering  no  one  wants  to  come  to  it,  and  tho  the  ratepayers 
carry  on  their  self-regarding  activities  as  usual,  vacant  lots  on  the 
outskirts  are  advertised  for  sale  in  vain.  That  several  persons 
simultaneously  want  land  which  a  year  or  two  earlier  no  one  would 
buy  does  not  seem  a  very  good  reason  for  penalizing  the  landowner 
in  an  especial  manner,  as  if  he  were  responsible  for  other  people's 
desires.  When  more  people  than  usual  want  to  buy  horses  or 
pearls  or  silk  or  quinin,  the  price  of  these  things  increases.  Why 
not  tax  the  owners  as  wicked  regraters,  and  again  as  immoral  re- 
ceivers of  increment  value  which  they  can  not  prove  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  commissioners  to  be  directly  due  to  their  own  labor  ?" 


PROSPECT  OF  A   GREAT  WAR  IN 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

NO  embarrassment  with  which  European  diplomacy  has  to 
contend  can  compare  for  the  time  being  with  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  United  States,  laments  the  Cologne  Zeitung,  to  the 
situation  now  developing  in  South  America.  The  Powers  on  the 
continent  to  the  south  of  us  are  arming  themselves,  it  would  ap- 
pear from  what  our  German  contemporary  infers,  with  the  purpose 
of  engaging  in  a  bloody  conflict.  The  sources  of  discord  are  not 
only  numerous  but  they  seem  to  grow  more  acute  with  the  passage 
of  each  year.  Most  fruitful  of  all  the  "forest  of  quarrels  "  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  region  of  Acre.  The  world  is  led  to  suppose 
that  this  territory  has  been  finally  disposed  of.  For  the  time  being 
part  of  it  is  administered  by  the  Power  which  happens  to  be 
strongest  within  the  zone  disputed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  two  great 
South-American  Powers  are  only  waiting  until  their  armies  are 
sufficiently  well  drilled  and  disciplined  to  plunge  into  a  struggle 
for  the  final  disposition  of  a  problem  which  has  occupied  their 
diplomatists  for  years.  Then  there  is  that  other  burning  issue, 
the  Pacific  question.  The  Argentine  Republic  chafes  under  the 
boundary  rules  which,  recently  laid  down,  exclude  her  from  that 
littoral  to  which  she  so  fondly  looked  a  generation  ago.  A  well- 
known  diplomatist  at  The  Hague  is  averred  to  have  predicted  that 
the  question  of  the  Pacific  has  a  South-American  aspect  which  the 
world  is  too  disposed  to  neglect.  That  aspect  seems  to  the  Ger. 
man  organ  likely  to  embroil  Argentina  and  Chile.  These  reason 
ings  seem  plausible  to  the  Paris  Figaro,  which  remarks  : 

"  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  those  Ministers  of  Marine  who 
discuss  the  possibility  of  purchasing  battle-ships  now  building  for 
South-American  Powers  that  those  Powers  may  themselves  be  as 
desirous  of  possessing  the  squadrons  they  are  building  as  any 
European  nation  can  be.  Before  Argentina  would  care  to  sell 
her  new  battle-ships  it  would  be  essential  that  she  feel  the  pinch 
of  poverty.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  has  a  well-lined  treasury.  It 
is  the  same  with  Brazil.  Not  long  ago  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  Chile  was  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  residents  of  the  Argentine. 
There  seems  to  have  taken  place  no  amelioration  of  the  mutual 
hostility.  Students  of  South-American  affairs  need  not  to  be  told 
that  Brazil  and  Argentina  are  both  striving  to  place  their  respect- 
ive armies  upon  a  footing  of  preparedness  which  might  well  be 
the  envy  of  a  European  Power.  Now  it  seems  that  Bolivia  has 
called  in  German  army  officers  to  help  her  train  her  recruits.  Can 
there  be  some  urgent  source  of  apprehension  in  the  general  mind 
down  in  those  vast  regions  which  for  so  long  a  time  have  been  en- 
joying repose  ?" 

As  the  great  South-American  Powers,  Brazil,  the  Argentine, 
and  Chile,  feel  themselves  strong  in  an  expanding  army  and  navy, 
they  tend,  complains  the  Berlin  Post,  to  employ  "an  irreconcilable 
diplomacy."  It  would  appear  that  Italian  grievances  are  not  con- 
sidered with  the  deference  that  the  Quirinal  is  entitled  to  expect. 
The  large  number  of  Italians  in  the  Argentine  leads  to  international 
issues  of  some  importance.  Time  was  when  the  Argentine  was 
eager  to  placate  Italy.  Now  that  the  South-American  Powers  are 
acquiring  armies  and  navies  of  their  own,  thisdiplomac3'  finds  its 
substitute  in  an  attitude  of  haughtiness.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  a  fact  that  the  Roman  dailies  no  longer  speak  of  Argentina  with 
the  old  cordiality  of  tone,  as  may  be  seen  from  some  remarks  in 
the  Tribuna  recently. 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  tendency  in  Europe,  notes 
that  leading  South-American  organ,  the  Buenos  Ayres  Prensa,  to 
make  capital  out  of  the  discords  of  South  Americans.  "  Let  that 
tendency  defeat  itself  through  the  diplomacy  of  the  South-Ameri- 
can Powers  chiefly  concerned — Chile,  Brazil,  and  Argentina." 
There  is  always  talk  of  the  strained  relations  of  Rio  Janeiro  and 
the  sister  capitals,  adds  this  South-American  journal,  but  it  in- 
sists that  all  recent  negotiations  have  concluded  happily  and  that 
even  the  Acre  question  is  in  process  of  final  and  peaceful  solu- 
tion.—  Translations  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 
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OUR  BLOND  CRIMINALS 

THAT  the  American  criminal  is  more  often  a  blond  than  a 
brunette  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Woodruff,  of  the 
United  States  Army,  in  an  article  contributed  to  The  Medical 
New  York,  August  -).  Major  Woodruff's  previous  studies 
of  the  effect  of  sunlight  on  the  human  organism  are  well  known. 
He  has  striven  to  show  that  it  is  injurious,  and  that  blond  types, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  protective  pigment  from  the  skin,  are 
particularly  harmed  by  it.  In  this  latest  article,  which  he  entitles 
"Who  Are  the  Unfit  ?  "  he  asserts  that  the  blond  type  is  distinctly 
unfit  for  a  climate  markedly  different  from  the  northern  regions 
where  it  originated  ;  and  the  prevalence  of  this  type  in  prisons  and 
asylums,  which  he  rinds  very  striking,  he  re- 
gards as  confirmatory  evidence.  Says  Dr. 
iVoodruff : 

"  Previous  studies  of  the  nervous  and  insane 
have  shown  that  those  most  out  of  adjustment 
to  this  sunny  climate,  that  is.  the  blondest,  do 
furnish  a  higher  percentage  of  cases  than 
thev  should,  or  than  they  do  in  cloudy  places 
like  Scotland.  The  new  studies  of  criminals 
and  paupers  show  that  there  is  the  same  factor 
at  work  here  too,  among  the  myriad  other  causes 
of  these  unhappy  types  of  human  rejects.  Sim- 
ilar studies  among  European  criminals  have 
not  shown  anything  of  this  nature,  because 
the  populations  are  not  migrants  but  are  found 
where  they  have  been  for  time  immemorial.  In- 
deed, in  Europe,  it  has  always  been  customary 
to  think  of  the  criminal  type  as  brunette — 
burglars,  pirates,  vidians  of  the  drama,  and 
'black  haj 

"in  course,  complexion  of  itself  has  nothing 
to  do  with  criminality,  yet  there  is  a  reason 
for  the  popular  tendency  to  consider  the  offen- 
der class  as  brunette,  and  the  upper  types  as 
lighter.  The  southern  drift  of  population  in 
Europe  has  always  caused  an  overlaying  of 
brunette  Southern  types,  by  the  bigger, 
blonder  Northerner  who  have  been  the  world's 
brainy  races  for  so  long  a  time,  and  who  have 
been  the  aristocrats  and  law  makers. 

"The  poor  peasant,  then,  always  had  an 
overload  of  lighter  complexion  than  himself, 
castle  was  blonder  than  the  peasant  woman  in  the  hut.  Centuries 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  of  these  conditions,  have  had  the 
effect  of  creating  the  curious  impression  that  what  is  above  us 
is  blonder  than  we  and  that  which  is  beneath  us  is  darker.  Art 
and  literature  have  been  at  work  crystallizing  it  in  painting  and 
poetry. 

"  The  princess  is  pictured  as  a  blond,  tho  many  of  them  are  dark 
brunettes,  good  fairies  and  angels  are  almost  always  given  yellow 
hair,  and  even  dolls 'made  in  Germany  'are  blonds  as  a  rule.  The 
artist  paints  Christ  as  a  blue-eyed  blond,  tho  such  types  probably 
did  not  exist  in  Palestine.  The  same  rule  is  found  in  ancient 
times.  Homer's  gods  and  men  were  frequently  fair,  and  Venus  is 
generally  blond,  tho  occasionally  given  dark  eyes.  Milton's  Eve 
was  a  blond.  Greek  sculptors  quite  frequently  painted  light  hair 
on  their  statues.  Havelock  Ellis,  in  one  of  his  works,  mentions 
many  illustrations,  showing  the  admiration  for  blue-eyed  blonds, 
among  poets,  painters,  and  esthetic  writers,  from  The  Renaissance 
to  modern  times,  not  only  in  Italy  but  in  Spain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. The  same  tendency  is  shown  in  the  mural  decorations  of 
public  buildings  in  America. 

"The  blond  being  reserved  for  the  ideal  in  all  the  virtues,  it  left 
the  brunette  type  to  represent  the  lowly  and  criminal.  Mary 
Magdalene  is  never  a  blond,  but  the  Virgin  generally  is,  the  thieves 
•on  the  cross  are  brunettes,  but  Christ  in  their  midst  is  blond — and 
there  is  a  wealth  of  illustration  in  folk-lore,  art  and  literature  that 
dark  types  are  used  for  the  villains." 

That  there  may  have  been  a  basis  for  this  at  one  time,  is  admitted 


by  the  writer,  for,  he  says,  the  law-makers  were  of  a  separate 
blond  class  from  the  brunette  law-breakers.  Dr.  John  Beddoe,  the 
anthropologist,  asserts  that  there  is  even  now  a  preponderance  of 
dark  hair  and  brown  eyes  among  English  criminals.  The  ancient 
yarl  or  earl  was  blond,  but  the  churl  was  brunette,  and  the  lower 
classes  filled  the  prisons,  then  as  now.     Dr.  Woodruff  goes  on  : 

"In  a  visit  to  Clinton  Prison,  of  New  York  State,  where  the 
worst  classi  <  of  criminals  are  confined,  and  where  I  expected  to 
see  the  place  full  of  modern  'black  beards,'  I  was  astounded  at  the 
large  number  of  blonds— some  of  them  of  very  light  type.  It 
seemed  as  tho  the  facts  as  to  the  brunetteness  of  criminals  were 
the  reverse  of  the  popular  idea  on  the  subject.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Prisons,  and  the  prison 
chaplain,  Rev.  F.  H.  Pierce,  I  was  furnished 
with  statistics  which  confirmed  the  first  im- 
pression of  the  marked  blondness  of  the  in- 
corrigible or  habitual  criminals  of  this  part  of 

the  country 

"Taking  everything  into  consideration,  it 
would  perhaps  be  safe  to  classify  them  as 
follows  : 

Light  blond    16 

Blonds 116 

Light  brunettes 107 

Dark  brunettes 41 

Very  dark  brunettes    6 

"If  the  very  dark  brunette  is  classified  as 
10,  and  the  lightest  yellow-haired  blond  as  1, 
they  would  fall  into  the  following  classes  : 


Class. 

1  . . 

2  . . 

3  ■  ■ 

4  •  • 

5  •  ■ 

6  . . 


Light  blonds. 


9 
10 


Number. 

"°A 

••■■it 

■    ■  'J 
.    .17 

.  .30  \    Blonds. 
.  .69 

:.%}^ 

..41       Dark  brunettes. 

.  .    6      Very  dark  brunettes. 


brunettes. 


DR.   <  HARLES    E     WOODRUFF, 

Who  thinks  the  evil  effect  of  our  climate 
on  blonds  is  proved  by  the  large  number 
of  them  found  in  jails  and  asylums. 


The  lady  in  the 


"Thus  the  two  extremes,  of  very  dark  bru- 
nettes and  very  light  blonds,  such  as  the  typical 
swarthy  Italian  and  the  yellow-haired  Scandi- 
navian, are  in  a  decided  minority,  but  the 
medium  types  tend  strongly  to  blondness. 
"There  are  no  reliable  statistics  by  means  of  which  these  crim- 
inals may  be  compared  with  the  general  population.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  nevertheless,  that  blonds  do  not  constitute  anywhere  near  half 
of  our  population,  which  is  notoriously  brunette  with  brown  or 
gray  eyes  and  dark  hair  in  decided  preponderance. 

"The  explanation  of  this  local  phenomena  is  as  follows.  Crim- 
inologists are  quite  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  criminal  type,  but 
that  there  is  an  instability  of  the  nervous  system  or  neurasthenia 
which  is  the  basis  of  habitual  crime.  Hence  in  America  we  find 
more  nervous  instability  among  the  blond  types  and  more  of  them 
drift  into  crime  as  a  result.  In  many  other  ways  they  prove  their 
unfitness  1^,  these  Southern  climates,  notably  an  increased  sus- 
ceptibility to  disease — particularly  tuberculosis.  In  Clinton  Prison 
83  per  cent,  of  the  tuberculous  criminals  are  native-born." 

The  same  excess  of  blonds  is  found  by  Dr.  Woodruff  in  Elmira 
Reformatory,  on  Blackwell's  Island,  and  in  other  institutions. 
Incidentally,  he  tells  us  of  his  conclusion  that  the  thirst  for  alcohol 
is  merely  the  expression  of  a  nervous  weakness  acquired  under 
America's  sunny  skies,  and  resulting  from  excessive  stimulation 
of  light  as  one  among  a  thousand  other  causes.  Some  of  our  prac- 
tical sociologists  would  perhaps  conclude  by  declaring  that  the 
Government  should  provide  free  parasols  for  the  blonds,  but  Dr. 
Woodruff  makes  no  such  suggestion.     He  says  : 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  new  farm  colony  for  vagrants 
is  established,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  determine  what  manner 
of  men  they  are,  so  that  preventive  means  may  be  adopted.     At 
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present  we  have  nothing  reliable  in  the  way  of  statistics,  beyond 
some  very  general  observations  in  some  parts  of  our  South,  where 
the  'low  white  trash,'  who  are  so  lacking  in  energy  and  neuras- 
thenic, seem  to  be  much  more  blond  than  the  normal,  vigorous 
population. 

"  Unfavorable  climatic  factors  then  are  causing  unfitness  for  sur- 
vival in  the  types  too  far  misplaced,  and  the  process  differs  in  no 
respect  whatever  from  that  found  in  all  other  species  of  migrated 
plants  and  animals.     The  unfittest  for  ultimate  survival  may  be 
those  which  we  formerlv  considered  the  best  of  our  immigrants. 


By  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Edison  Co. 

CHOCOLATE-DIPPING  MACHINES. 

The  'worst '  types  from  Southern  Europe  may  survive  permanently 
for  they  are  not  so  greatly  out  of  adjustment,  indeed,  the  climate 
selection  may  not  differ  at  all  from  the  ancestral  one.  They  may 
hold  a  carnival  of  murder  and  crimes  of  violence,  but  if  they  sur- 
vive in  health  and  are  self-supporting,  and  keep  out  of  the  poor- 
house,  they  are  the  fittest  for  survival  and  the  brainy,  brawny,  dis- 
appearing blond  the  unfittest.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  blond 
finds  the  causes  of  the  lack  of  efficiency  and  higher  death-rate  and 
avoids  them,  he  is  just  as  fit  for  survival,  as  any  one  else,  and  will 
prove  it  by  surviving.  But  the  present  production  of  paupers, 
criminals,  and  nervous  wrecks  among  them  will  continue 
as  long  as  the  medical  profession  scouts  the  idea  that  we 
are  out  of  adjustment  to  this  Southern  latitude — so  vastly 
different  from  the  cloudy  ancestral  home  in  Northwestern 
Europe — and  continues  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  sun- 
shine which  causes  the  damage." 


SUPERFLUOUS  WINDMILL  BLADES— "Why  is  the 
full  circle  of  a  windmill  of  the  modern  type  filled  with 
blades  ?  "  asks  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York,  August). 
The  writer  goes  on  to  explain  his  query  thus  : 

"The  only  space  not  rilled  is  the  central  eye  and  such 
small  space  as  is  represented  by  the  angularity  of  the 
blades.  The  consequence  of  this  may  be  that  the  wind 
deflected  from  the  moving  blade  will  be  directed  against 
the  next  following  blade,  and  will  hinder  the  rotation  of 
the  mill.  With  fewer  blades  the  wind  would  pass  away 
more  freely,  and  it  is  likely  that  there  would  be  more 
power  generated  per  blade,  if,  indeed,  not  actually  more 
power  from  a  mill  of  a  given  diameter.  The  efficiency 
of  the  surface  would  probably  be  better.  An  ordinary 
windmill  is  simply  an  impulse  turbine  without  guide 
blades.  The  wind  advances  in  a  parallel  flowing  stream 
and  strikes  upon  the  sloping  surfaces  of  the  sails  or 
blades.  These  slip  away  under  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
air,  and  the  air  is  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
can  only  get  away  between  the  blades.  Such,  at  least,  appears  to 
be  the  trend  of  some  recent  thought  on  the  question,  and  there  is 
some  reason  in  it.  The  old  Dutch  mills  had  only  four,  five,  or  six 
sails,  as  a  rule.  By  no  means  was  the  full  circle  covered  with  sail 
area." 


CANDY   BY  THE  TON 

M  OVVADA  YS  the  only  way  to  make  candy  at  a  profit  is  to  turn 
■^  ^  it  out  at  the  rate  of  several  tons  an  hour — so  we  are  told  by 
Horace  C.  Baker  writing  on  "  Candy-Making  on  a  Large  Scale"' 
in  The  American  Exporter  (New  York).  In  the  last  few  years, 
Mr.  Baker  tells  us,  candy-makers  have  made  a  great  advance  in 
their  output  through  the  elimination  of  handling.  The  candy- 
makers  of  this  country  have  been  operating  in  small  isolated  plants, 
but  this  is  rapidly  changing,  and  now  there  are  many  fac- 
tories that  can,  with  comparative  ease,  turn  out  more 
than  50  tons  a  day  each.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  installation  of  modern  labor-saving  machin- 
ery for  doing  the  work  by  what  is  known  as  continuous 
process.     We  read  : 

"The  modern  candy  plant  reflects  throughout  the  at- 
tempt of  the  manufacturer  to  eliminate  the  handling  of 
both  the  raw  materials  and  the  partly  finished  product 
as  it  passes  through  its  various  stages  of  development. 
As  is  well  known,  the  chief  constituents  of  candy  are 
glucose,  or  corn  sirup,  and  the  ordinary  refined  white 
sugar.  The  glucose  is  installed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
factory  in  large  tanks,  from  which  it  is  pumped  to  a  big 
receiving-tank  at  the  top  of  the  factory.  Close  beside 
it  is  another  large  tank,  into  which  the  barrels  of  white 
sugar  are  emptied  and  are  reduced  to  what  is  known  as 
simple   sirup    by  means    of    water.     From    these  tanks 

pipes  lead  to  all  the  mixing-kettles  in  the  factory 

"On  the  top  floor  of  the  building  are  situated  many  of 
the  mixing-kettles.  These  kettles,  which  are  used  for  the 
making  of  gumwork,  marshmallows,  creamwork,  etc.,  are 
hemispherical  steam-jacketed  copper  containers,  with 
a  set  of  paddles  on  the  inside  revolving  at  the  rate 
of  about  fifty  times  a  minute.  Into  this  the  materials  are  drawn 
from  the  pipes  just  above  the  kettles,  and  the  heat  is  turned 
on,  allowing  the  materials  to  cook.  The  kettles  have  a  capacity 
of  about  2,000  pounds  each,  and  a  battery  of  six  or  seven  of  them 
can  be  attended  to  by  three  men.  When  sufficiently  cooked  a  gate 
in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  is  opened  and  the  hot  mass  allowed  to 
flow  down  a  pipe  to  a  vat  in  the  top  of  the  machine  for  molding 
the  candy.  Into  a  rectangular  frame  is  massed  together  a  quantity 
of  unbleached  cornstarch.  This  is  comprest  into  a  fairly  solid, 
mass,  and  on  top  of  it  is  placed  a  board  with  a  number  of  dies. 


1      tograph  by  Brow  □  Br. 


.,  New  York. 

MAKING  SIMPLE  SIRUP. 
Barrels  of  sugar  are  used  here  every  hour. 


These  dies  are  made  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  are  formed  in  the  shape 
of  the  candy  to  be  made.  This  process  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  molding  of  the  patterns  in  sand  for  the  casting  of  pig  iron. 
There  are  from  thirty  to  forty  patterns  to  a  mold.  When  the  pat- 
terns are  sufficiently  imprest  into  the  cornstarch  the  mold  starts 
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forward  an  endless  chain  into  the  filling-machine.  These  molds 
are  fed  into  the  machine  continuously.  Leading  from  the  vat  are 
.1  number  of  small  pipes,  each  terminating  in  an  automatic  cut- 
The  small  gates  at  the  bottom  of  the  pipes  allow  sufficient  of 
the  fluid  candy  to  drip  into  the  molds  to  fill  them,  when  it  is  auto- 
matically shut  off  and  another  mold  replaces  the  filled  ones.  .  .  . 
.Alter  drying  sufficiently  the  candy  is  taken  to  a  machine,  which 
ikes   out    the   mold,  leaving  the  cornstarch  and  the  candy  in  a 


ANESTHESIA  FROM   HAIR-DRESSING 

r  T  would  seem  to  he  a  far  cry  from  the  dressing  of  the  hair  to 
*■  anesthetics.  Hair-dressing  certainly  has  little  in  common 
with  surgery,  in  spite  of  their  early  associations;  yet  we  are  told 
in  The  Lancet  (London,  July  24)  that  many  of  the  volatile  fluids 
used  in  cleaning  and  dressing  the  hair  have  anesthetic  properties 
that  may  be  dangerous  to  the  users.    Says  the  writer: 


COATING  CANDIES  BY  THE  WHOLESALE. 

heap.  Over  this  is  passed  a  blast  of  air,  winch  removes  the  corn- 
starch, which  allows  the  candy  to  drop  down  into  an  inclined 
trough-like  receptacle,  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  series  of  brushes 

In  the  case  of  what  is  called  "panwork,"  after  the  candies  are 
iormed  they  are  taken  to  revolving  copper  kettles,  set  at  about  jo; 
from  the  horizontal.  The  moving  kettles  keep  the  candy  tumbling 
.about,  and  from  time  to  time  a  coating  material  is  thrown  against 
the  sides  from  a  brush.  This  gives  the  candy  its  smooth-coated 
appearance.  Caramels  and  similar  candies,  after  boiling,  are  run 
upon  large  marble  slabs,  and  after  cooling  are  cut  into 
strips  and  again  into  squares.  Sometimes,  after  the  cut- 
ting into  strips,  these  are  fed  into  a  machine  by  which 
they  are  automatically  cut  into  the  desired  blocks  or 
squares.  In  wrapping  caramels  and  nougat,  a  machine 
automatically  places  the  paper  around  the  candy,  folds 
it.  and  delivers  the  complete  wrapt  candy  down  a  small 
chute  upon  the  packing-table.     To  quote  again  : 

"In  the  manufacture  of  chocolate-covered  candies  the 
most  interesting  process  is  that  of  coating  the  candies. 
.  .  .  Fluid  chocolate  is  placed  in  a  large  vat  under  the 
dipping-machine.  In  this  vat  there  is  a  rocking-device 
which  keeps  the  fluid  chocolate  moving  continuously. 
At  the  back  of  the  machine  are  a  number  of  wire  screens, 
each  mesh  of  which  is  large  enough  to  hold  one  candy, 
it  being  held  in  position  by  the  wire  under  the  mesh,  be- 
ing bent  down  to  form  a  slight  depression.  Into  these 
depressions  the  candies  are  sprinkled  by  hand  and  the 
screen  placed  in  the  machine.  The  machine  receives 
the  screen,  drops  it  into  the  vat.  where  it  is  agitated 
sufficiently  to  give  the  candy  the  desired  coat  of  choco- 
late, after  which  it  automatically  rises  and  is  thrown  out 
to  the  front  of  the  machine,  where  it  is  inverted  by  the 
operator  on  a  sheet  of  oil  paper.  When  it  is  laid  on  the 
paper  it  is  slightly  agitated  by  the  machinery  and  the 
chocolates  drop  out.  the  screen  returning  to  the  back  of 
the  machine 

"The  success  of  a  modern  candy  factory  depends  almost  wholly 
on  the  ability  of  the  candy  manufacturer  to  make,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible,  a  continuous  process.  Not  only  is  the  demand  in  the 
United  States  enormous,  but  the  export  business  is  showing  rapid 
strides  from  year  to  year." 


"In  his  search  for  an  easily  drying  wash  for  the 
hair  the  hair-dresser  appears  to  have  been  unfortu- 
nate as  to  the  fluids  which  he  has  so  far  chosen  for 
the  purpose.  The  process  involves  the  use  of  a 
preparation  which,  in  the  first  place,  must  readily 
remove  or  dissolve  greasy  matters,  and,  secondly, 
which  must  be  volatile  in  order  more  quickly  to 
leave  the  hair  in  a  dry  state.  If  we  consult  the 
category  of  articles  which  possess  the  dual  property 
oJ  being  grease-removing  and  volatile  we  encounter 
at  once  such  substances  as  ether,  petrol,  benzene, 
chloroform,  carbon  tetrachlorid,  and  so  forth.  In 
short,  choice  has  to  be  made  between  a  fluid  which 
is  highly  inflammable  or  which  is  powerfully  anes- 
thetic. In  some  cases  the  volatile  substance  is  both 
anesthetic  and  inflammable  and  the  danger  is  two- 
fold. 

"Some  years  ago  the  light  volatile  hydrocarbons, 
of  which  petrol  and  benzene  are  familiar  examples, 
were  in  considerable  use  in  the  hair-dressers' shops. 
Doubtless  these  are    still   used,  but   owing  to    the 

I     number  of  serious  accidents  which  occurred,  chiefly 

by  the   vapors   of  the  hydrocarbon  getting  ignited 
even  by  an  electric  spark  generated  in  the  hair  itself, 
or  by  a  flame  inadvertently  brought  near  the  hair  still  contain- 
ing the  inflammable  fluid,  their  use  became  restricted  unless  very 
great   care   was   taken  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  ignition. 

"A  comparatively  non-inflammable  yet  volatile  liquid  was  next 
tried,  and  altho  this  avoided  the  ignition  danger  it  introduced  a 
new  risk,  inasmuch  as  the  heavy  vapors  which  carbon  tetrachlorid 
(the  substance  referred  to)  gives  off  are  very  decidedly  anesthetic. 
In  these  columns  some  few  years  back  we  recorded  a  fatal  case  of 
anesthesia  produced  by  the  use  of  tetrachlorid  as  a  dry  hair-wash, 
and  last  week  a  similar  case  was  reported  in  which  it  was  shown 
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that  the  same  volatile  liquid  had  been  used  for  dry-cleansing  the 
hair,  with  the  result  that  the  victim,  who,  it  was  stated,  suffered 
from  a  weak  heart,  died  under  the  anesthetic  effects  of  the  vapors. 
It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  use  of  such  washes  for  cleansing  the  hair 
is  to  be  allowed  at  all,  the  process  should  be  conducted  in  the 
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presence  of  a  person  who  has  some  expert  knowledge  of  the  dan- 
gerous properties  of  the  cleanser 

"We  doubt  whether  these  dangerous  dry  hair-washes  are  neces- 
sary at  all.  Simple  soap  and  water  answer  the  purpose  just  as 
well,  even  with  full,  long  hair,  but  the  water  must  be  distilled,  and 
especially  the  water  used  for  rinsing.  A  little  pure  spirit  added 
to  the  rinsing-water  expedites  the  drying-process  and  adds  nothing 
by  way  of  danger.     A  current  of  dry  air  completes  the  operation." 


HOT  BATHS  FOR  PLANTS 

AN  interesting  method  of  forcing  plants  by  the  use  of  hot-water 
baths  is  described  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  July  31)  by  Henri 
Coupin.  The  process  is  much  simpler  than  others  now  in  use  and 
may  be  employed  by  any  one  who  has  a  small  greenhouse,  no  ex- 
pert treatment  being  necessary.     Says  Mr.  Coupin  : 

"  Most  trees  in  our  countries  undergo  a  period  of  rest,  during 


EFFECT  OF  HOT   BATHS   IN   FORCING   GROWTH. 

The  parts  that  have  been  bathed  are  clearly  in  advance  of  the  others. 
1.  hazel;  2.  lilac;  3.  forsythia ;  4.  willow;  5.  azalea;  6.  cherry. 

which  all  growth  appears  to  be  suspended.  The  branches  do  not 
enlarge  and  the  buds  on  them  remain  as  they  are.  They  do  not 
arouse  from  their  torpor  until  spring,  first,  because  they  then  find 
the  conditions  necessary  for  their  development,  and  again,  because, 
during  the  period  of  rest,  chemical  changes  have  taken  place  in 
them.  These  latter  are  indispensable,  because  if  they  did  not 
occur,  the  trees,  even  in  the  most  favorable  conditions,  would  not 
open  their  buds.  For  example,  place  branches  that  have  quite  re- 
cently dropt  their  leaves,  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  They  will  not 
bud  ;  but  make  the  same  experiment  at  the  end  of  several  months 
and  the  buds  will  appear. 

"Thus,  in  one  experiment,  branches  of  cornel,  plucked  on 
November  5,  budded  after  53  days  in  a  hothouse ;  others,  plucked 
on  December  5,  required  only  25  days  ;  while  10  days  were  suffi- 
cient to  cause  budding  when  the  branches  were  plucked  on 
February  5. 

"There  are  several  ways  of  shortening  this  period  of  rest,  some 
of  which  are  rather  odd.  The  best  known  is  the  process  of  etheri- 
fication,  which  has  been  so  much  discust  recently,  and  which  con- 
sists in  placing  the  plants  to  be  forced  in  the  vapor  of  ether  or 


chloroform  for  twenty-four  to  foi  ty-eight  hours.  When  then  placed 
in  a  hothouse,  these  branches  begin  to  develop  almost  immediately. 

"  A  very  ingenious  botanist,  Hans  Molisch,  professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague,  has  devised  a  method  of  forcing,  simpler  still 
and  quite  as  effective.  It  consists  in  plunging  the  branches  into 
warm  water  during  a  time  that  varies  with  the  species.  The  best 
method  is  to  employ  a  reservoir  of  warm  water  and  to  plunge  the 
plants  therein,  head  downward,  without  moistening  the  roots,  which 
would  injure  them.  After  a  certain  time,  the  plants  are  withdrawn, 
turned  right  side  up,  and  placed  in  a  greenhouse,  where  they  de- 
velop at  once. 

"  Experience  has  shown  that  the  duration  of  the  warm  bath 
should  be  nine  to  twelve  hours  at  most.  The  best  temperature  is- 
300  to  350  [86°  to  950  F.].  .  .  .  That  is  to  say,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  one  may  simply  employ  the  water  available  in  hothouses, 
which  is  just  at  the  proper  temperature.  The  process  is  thus  at 
the  disposal  of  all  gardeners 

"  It  should  be  said  that  the  good  effects  of  the  hot  baths  are  con- 
fined to  the  parts  actually  immersed  and  do  not  extend  to  the  whole 
plant.  Thus,  on  the  same  stem  we  may  see  developing  only  the 
branches  that  have  been  treated  with  the  bath,  while  the  others 
remain  torpid.     This  is  easy  to  verify  with  the  lilac  or  the  willow. 

"  If  Lobner  is  to  be  believed,  we  may  substitute  for  the  water 
bath  one  of  steam.  He  has  obtained  good  results  by  proceeding 
in  this  way  with  the  lily  of  the  valley.  The  thing  is  not  impossi- 
ble, but  the  method  used  by  Molisch  is  more  practical. 

"  How  shall  we  explain  the  good  effect  of  warm  water  on  branches 
in  a  resting  state  ?  We  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  its  mechanism, 
as  we  are  also  in  the  case  of  etherification.  But  if  we  knew  every- 
thing, science  would  be  no  longer  amusing  !  " — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


OUR  MIX-UP  WITH  A  COMET 

THAT  a  comet  struck  the  earth  in  northern  Arizona  some- 
where between  5,000  and  700  years  ago,  is  considered  ex- 
tremely probable  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Pickering,  of  Harvard,  who 
contributes  an  article  on  the  subject  to  Popular  Astronomy  (June- 
July).  Calculating  first  the  general  chances  of  such  a  collision, 
Professor  Pickering  estimates  that  we  should  expect  to  be  struck 
by  the  core  of  a  visible  comet  once  in  about  400,000,000  years,  and 
by  some  portion  of  the  head  once  in  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  years. 
Accepting  the  estimate  that  animal  life  has  existed  on  earth  for 
about  100,000,000  years,  perhaps  as  many  as  fifty  collisions  must 
have  taken  place  during  that  interval,  evidently  without  producing 
any  very  serious  results.  Besides  these  there  are  invisible  comets 
with  regard  to  whose  frequency  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge. 
Some  of  these  are  badly  disintegrated — mere  "  star-showers."  The 
locality  where  Professor  Pickering  thinks  one  of  the  comets  may 
have  struck  is  known  as  Coon  Butte,  and  is  about  70  or  80  miles 
from  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado.     He  writes  : 

"  In  the  midst  of  an  open  plain  there  lies  a  round  gently  sloping 
hill  150  feet  in  height,  containing  a  crater  with  precipitous  walls, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  600  feet  in  depth.  The 
walls  are  composed  of  broken  fragments  of  the  upper  layer  of  the 
stratified  rocks,  and  no  igneous  rocks  nor  any  volcanic  formations- 
whatever  exist  within  twelve  miles  of  it.  Drill  holes  sunk  with- 
in the  crater  show  that  at  the  center,  at  a  depth  of  only  1,000  feet, 
the  original  strata  are  undisturbed.  It  is  therefore  clearly  a  sur- 
face formation,  a  pseudo  crater,  and  can  not  owe  its  existence  in 
any  way  to  volcanic  forces. 

"This  locality  has  been  known  for  years  as  the  source  of  the  so- 
called  Canon  Diabolo  meteorites.  From  ten  to  fifteen  tons  of 
these  bodies  have  been  exported  for  commercial  purposes.  They 
are  of  the  nickel-iron  variety,  and  contain  no  stony  matter.  Those 
which  have  been  found  since  Messrs.  Barringer  and  Tilghman 
took  possession  of  the  property,  now  some  2,000  in  number,  were 
arranged  in  a  crescent,  situated  concentrically  with  regard  to  the 
crater,  and  extending  to  an  extreme  distance  from  it  of  two  and  a 
half  miles.  Recently  considerable  quantities  of  so-called  'iron 
shale'  have  been  found.  This  consists  chiefly  of  the  oxids  of  iron 
and    nickel.     It  sometimes  occurs    in   spherical   masses   several 
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inches  in  diameter.  and  often  at  the  center  is  a  piece  oi  meteoric 
Iron.     Its  distribution  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  irons. 

•  Beneath  the  floor  of  the  crater  are  found  enormous  deposits  oi 
nearly  pure  silica,  in  an  extraordinarily  finely  divided  state.  Altho 
under  a  microscope  the  particles  are  seen  to  be  sharp  ami  angular, 
they  are  SO  fine  as  to  be  invisible  under  an  ordinary  lens  and  to 
give  no  feeling  oi  grit  when  taken  between  the  teeth.  Such  ma- 
terial can  not  be  produced  by  ordinary  erosion,  and  can  only  be 
ilue  to  the  shattering  of  the  substance  by  a  sudden  blow.  Mixt 
with  this  silica  has  been  found  meteoric  material  extending  to  a 
depth  of  900  feet  below  the  level  of  the  original  plain.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  formation  of  the  crater  and  the  deposition  of 
the  meteoric  material  took  place  at  the  same  time." 

The  only  valid  objection  to  the  comet-collision  theory.  Profes- 
sor Pickering  thinks,  is  the  absence  of  evidence  of  high  tempera- 
ture. But  the  meteors  were  moving  rather  slowly,  as  shown  by 
their  comparatively  slight  penetration.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  meteors,  and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  retarding  power  of 
their  own  atmospheres,  generated  during  their  swift  passage  earth- 
ward.     Professor  Pickering  goes  on  to  say  : 

"If  merely  a  coincidence,  it  is  certainly  surprizing,  considering 
the  total  extent  of  the  land  surface  of  our  globe,  that  of  the  world's 
ten  largest  meteorites,  seven  should  have  fallen  within  900  miles 
of  Coon  Butte.  In  the  following  list  each  meteorite  i>  followed 
by  its  weight  in  tons  and  its  distance  in  miles.  All  are  of  the 
nickel-iron  class : 

Locality  AVeicht    Distance 

Anighita,  Cape  York,  Greenland    38  3000 

Bacubirita,  Sinaloa.  Mexico     :o  650 

Chupaderos,  Chihuahua,  Mexico t6  600 

Williamette,  Clackamas  Co.,  Oregon   16  000 

San  Gregorio,  Chihuahua,  Mexico 11  '00 

Bemdigo,  Bahia,  Brazil 5  

Canon  Diabolo,  Coconino  Co.,  Arizona 4  o 

Cranbourne,  Melbourne,  Australia 4  

Concepcion,  Chihuahua,  Mexico 3  050 

Rio  Florida,  Chihuahua,  Mexico 3 

"The  civilized  nations  of  those  days  were  all  on  the  other  side 
of  the  globe,  with  China  in  full  daylight,  and  Kurope  in  the  early 
morning  hours.  We  can  expect  no  testimony  from  them  therefore 
that  will  be  of  value,  unless  indeed  we  accept  the  rather  indefinite 
statement  quoted  by  Chambers  in  his  'Handbook  of  Astronomy.' 
ICSS9.  616.  that  in  some  Eastern  annals  of  Cairo  it  is  related  that 
in  August.  10:9,  'many  stars  passed  with  a  great  noise  and  brilliant 
light.'  Cairo  is  about  ioo°  distant  from  Coon  Butte,  measured 
upon  a  great  circle,  so  that  if  the  radiant  was  near  the  zenith  in 
Arizona,  meteors  might  have  traversed  the  sky  tangent  to  the 
earth's  surface  at  Cairo.  If  the  event  described  refers  to  a  meteoric 
shower,  as  the  phrase  'many  stars'  would  seem  to  imply,  it  was 
certainly  unique  in  occurring  with  'a  great  noise."  During  the 
splendid  show  of  Leonids  in  [833,  one  of  the  most  impressive  fea- 
tures was  said  to  be  the  deathlike  silence  that  prevailed.  The  loud 
noise  would  imply  that  the  meteors  closely  approached  the  earth's 
surface  where  the  atmosphere  is  dense,  which,  would  mean  that 
they  were  moving  slowly  relatively  to  the  earth.  Regarding  the 
date,  August,  1029,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the  ten  iron 
meteorites  whose  dates  of  fall  are  known,  two  should  have  fallen 
upon  August  1. 

"A  fact  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connection  is  that 
the  great  Mexican  meteorites  were  considered  holy  by  the  Indians, 
in  the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion.  Indeed,  some  of  them  had 
already  been  removed  from  their  original  resting-places,  before 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.  This  would  seem  to  imply  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  celestial  origin,  and  to  furnish  an  indication  of  their 
comparatively  recent  fall.  A  similar  attention  was  paid  to  the 
palladium  of  Troy,  to  the  image  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  to  the 
sacred  shield  of  Numa,  all  of  which  were  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven,  and  were  doubtless  really  meteorites. 

"There  appear  to  be  neither  Mexican  nor  Indian  traditions  that 
the  heavens  at  any  time  appeared  to  be  on  fire  with  falling  stars. 
There  appears  to  have  been  no  wide-spread  catastrophe  due  to  as- 
phyxiating gases,  such  as  might  be  indicated  by  scattered  human 
and  animal  skeletons.  Altogether  no  particular  harm  seems  to 
have  been  done  by  the  collision  excepting  at  the  immediate  point 
where  the  great  meteorite  struck." 


THE  PASSING   OF  KHAKI 

UNDER  this  heading  the  new  specifications  recently  adopted 
for  the  cotton  uniform  of  the  United  States  Army  are  com- 
mented on  by  The  American  Wool  and  Cotton  Reporter  (New 
York,  July  29).  The  new  specifications,  we  are  told,  have  aroused 
interest  and  occasioned  comment  among  army  contractors  and 
textile  manufacturers,  particularly  in  the  section  that  has  to  do 
with  the  dyeing.     Says  the  paper  jus.  named  : 

"  As  is  well  known,  the  cotton  service  cloth  has  heretofore  been 
dyed  a  yellowish-brown  shade,  universally  known  as  khaki.  The 
new  requirements  provide  a  brown  warp  and  a  green  filling,  pro- 
ducing thereby  an  olive  tone  similar  to  the  color  of  the  woolen 
uniform  cloth,  and  conforming  to  certain  chemical  tests  as  proof 
of  the  fastness  of  the  shade.  It  is  these  chemical  tests  which  have 
aroused  the  comment,  because  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  color, 
to  pass  these  tests,  >  an  only  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  certain  dye- 
stuffs.  These  dyestuffs  are  patented  and  controlled  by  a  large 
dyestuff  house. 

"It  thus  was  early  seen  that  if  this  dyestuff  house  wished 
to  do  so,  it  could  place  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  Gov- 
ernment cloth  in  the  hands  of  some  particular  mill  it  might 
wi>li  to  favor,  by  asking  prohibitive  prices  from  competing  mills 
for  its  dyes.  To  obviate  this  objection,  the  dyestuff  firm  has  ex- 
prest  a  willingness  to  put  up  a  large  bond  to  make  good  its  guaranty 
that  all  mills  would  have  equal  opportunity  to  buy  the  dyestuffs 
on  an  equal  basis. 

"Asa  general  proposition,  it  seems  inadvisable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  any  firm  a  power  which  requires  a  bond  to  determine 
that  it  will  not  be  ill  used.  In  this  particular  case,  the  wisdom,  or 
the  lack  of  it,  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  action  will  be  demon- 
strated by  the  time  test  on  the  quality  of  the  new  cloth.  The  rea- 
son for  the  change  in  the  specifications  for  the  cloth  date  back  to 
last  year,  when  the  Army  Supply  Department  in  the  Philippines 
bought  a  quantity  of  British  khaki,  because  it  was  found  that 
American  khaki  was  too  heavy  and  impervious  a  fabric  for  wear 
in  the  tropics.  On  analysis,  the  British  cloth  was  shown  to  be  a 
flimsier  fabric  than  the  American  Government  had  required,  and 
presumably  the  color  was  not  so  permanent,  altho  we  have  seen 
no  statement  in  this  regard,  because  much  of  the  'board-like' 
quality  of  the  American  cloth  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  after-treat- 
ment in  a  silicate  of  soda  bath,  which  was  necessary  to  meet  the 
Government  requirements  for  fastness." 

After  specifying  the  new  chemical  tests,  which  include  steeping 
in  muriatic  acid  for  ten  minutes,  treatment  with  chloridof  lime  for 
an  hour,  and  a  successive  test  with  permanganate  of  potash  and 
bisulfite  of  soda,  the  author  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  The  muriatic  test  prohibits  the  use  of  the  old  khaki-dyeing  proc- 
ess with  iron  and  chrome.  The  other  tests  are  oxidizing  ones, 
presumed  to  approximate  the  effect  of  long-time  exposure  to  the 
air.  Without  presuming  to  any  special  knowledge  of  the  previous 
experiences  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department,  it  seems  as  if 
these  new  tests  were  more  arbitrary  than  valuable.  The  steeping 
in  muriatic  acid,  for  example,  is  certainly  not  an  approximation 
to  any  actual  service  test,  but  simply  a  test  which  certain  dyes 
will  resist,  and  those  hitherto  in  use  will  not 

"The  Government  has  given  as  its  reason  for  this  test,  which 
precludes  the  use  of  the  old  iron  khaki  formula,  that  it  found  the 
iron-dyed  fabric  to  be  hard  to  sew.  This  is  a  fault  of  khaki  which 
has  been  remedied  in  other  countries,  and  undoubtedly  could  be 
by  American  manufacturers  ;  and  anyway  it  would  be  far  more 
scientific  to  have  an  actual  sewing-test  rather  than  this  arbitrary 
chemical  one. 

"In  regard  to  the  bleaching-tests.  they  are  both  lacking  in 
value  as  regards  resistance  to  oxidizing-agents,  because  any 
reducing-action  that  the  bisulfite  of  soda  might  have  is  counter- 
acted by  the  prior  treatment  with  permanganate.  Tropical  mud 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  exercise  sometimes  a  reducing 
action,  and  the  bleaching-tests  would  be  more  conclusive  if  ona 
was  a  straight  reducing-action. 

"  The  wide-spread  interest  in  the  whole  subject  is  very  good, 
however,  and,  as  said  in  the  beginning,  the  tests  of  time  will  show 
the  wisdom  of  the  new  specifications." 
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THE  ANTICLERICAL   PHASE  OF  THE 
SPANISH  RIOTS 

^HE  most  permanently  interesting  feature  of  the  recent  insur- 
*  rectionary  riots  in  Barcelona,  according  to  the  London 
Guardian  (Church  of  England),  was  their  strongly  anticlerical 
character.  Altho  the  widely  circulated  stories  of  the  wholesale 
massacre  of  friars  and  nuns  seem  to  have  been  sheer  inventions, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  rioters  first  directed  their  fury  against 


SEFl'LCHERS    VIOLATED    BY    THE    MOB    IN    ITS   ATTACK    ON    THE 
CAPUCHIN    NUNNERY,    BARCELONA. 

The  embalmed  bodiesof  dead  nuns  were  paraded  and  insulted  in  the  streets. 

the  churches  and  monastic  houses,  many  of  which  they  sacked  and 
burned.  Different  sections  of  the  religious  press  have  various  ex- 
planations to  offer  in  regard  to  this  aspect  of  the  popular  uprising. 
According  to  the  Boston  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World, 
"this  sudden  outbreak  of  fury  against  the  only  form  of  Christianity 
known  to  the  Barcelona  rioters  was  largely  the  fruit  of  long- 
continued  anarchist  teaching,"  and  "  was  the  work  of  comparatively 
few."  It  goes  on  to  comment,  however,  on  the  sig- 
nificant fact  that "  the  people  looked  on  with  indifference  " 
and  "even  the  soldiers  at  first  made  no  attempt  to  save 
the  convents."  The  Louisville  Christian  Observer 
<[Presbyterian)  sees  in  the  outbreak  evidence  that  the 
"Modernist "  movement  is  still  bearing  fruit  in  Roman- 
Catholic  communities,  and  that  as  a  result  "the  masses 
are  in  real  revolt  against  religious  tyranny."  The  Pitts- 
burg Christian  Advocate  (Methodist)  goes  further  and 
says  : 

"The  most  convinc.ng  argument  against  Roman  dom- 
ination is  that  those  who  know  it  best  are  the  most  eager 
to  escape  its  thraldom.  Italy  first,  then  France,  now 
Spain,  and  all  within  a  hundred  years.  The  pity  of  it! 
An  institution  designed  by  God  as  a  refuge  for  the  poor 
and  opprest  condemned  and  contemned  by  the  poor  and 
opprest  as  a  source  of  their  poverty  and  oppression  !  " 

This  draws  from  the  New  York  Catholic  News  (Roman 
Catholic)  the  following  protest  : 

"The  truth  of  the  matter  concerning  the  disturbances 
in  Spain   is  that  the  attack  upon  the   Church  was  the 
work  of  the  Barcelona  scum,  vile  creatures  who  want  no 
laws  and  are  eager  to  destroy  the  Catholic  Church  be- 
cause they  know  so  long  as  that  Church  exists  there  will 
be  one  powerful  force  to  combat  their  unholy  objects. 
In  pursuance  of  their  plan  they  destroyed  convents  and  churches, 
murdered  priests  and  nuns,  desecrated  the  graves  of  the  dead,  and 
made  thousands  of  poor  orphan  children  homeless  by  burning  the 
institutions  that  sheltered  them.     And  an  American  religious  paper, 
this  Methodist  organ,  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate,  as  much 


as  wishes  these  monsters  good  luck  in  their  hellish  work  !  Not  a 
word  does  it  utter  in  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the  fury  of  the 
Barcelona  anarchists.  Why  ?  Oh,  they're  Romanists.  That  is 
reason  enough. 

"  In  Spain,  as  in  every  other  land,  the  Catholic  Church  is  not 
unpopular  with  good  citizens,  but  she  is  hated  by  all  who  have  re- 
nounced religion  and  who  wish  to  destroy  it.  It  is  an  absolute 
untruth  to  say,  as  the  Pittsburg  Christian  Advocate  says,  that  in 
Spain  the  Church  is  'condemned  and  contemned  by  the  poor  and 
opprest  as  a  source  of  their  poverty  and  oppression.'  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  is  not  nearly  as  much  pitiful  poverty  and  degradation 
in  Catholic  Spain  as  in  Protestant  England.  Is  it  the  nation's 
religion  that  is  responsible  in  this  latter  case  ?  " 

The  situation  is  analyzed  in  greater  detail  by  the  ondon 
Guardian,  which  asserts  that  the  key  to  the  anticlericalism  of  the 
Roman-Catholic  Spaniards  is  to  be  found  in  a  combination  of  two 
facts.     We  read  : 

"One  is  that  the  Church  coerces  the  Government  by  tacit,  if  not 
explicit,  threats  to  launch  another  Carlist  revolt  if  it  offends  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers.  The  second  fact  is  that  the  real  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  Spain  are  the  monastic  orders.  We  do  not  say  the 
bishops,  because  the  majority  of  the  Spanish  Sees  are  occupied 
by  members  of  tJie  monastic  orders.  These  orders,  in  fact,  con- 
trol the  Church  through  the  bishops,  who  do  not  lose  their  mon- 
astic loyalty  when  they  are  seated  on  their  thrones.  The  Spanish 
secular  clergy  very  rarely  produce  a  bishop.  They  are  incredibly 
poor.  The  poorest  living  in  the  Church  of  England  is  three  or 
four  times  as  large  as  the  stipend  of  a  Spanish  parish  priest.  .  .  . 
To  complete  the  picture  we  must  note  that  the  monastic  orders 
carry  on  various  forms  of  industry  in  conditions  which  enable  them 
to  undersell  workmen  and  small  tradesmen. 

"When  these  facts  are  borne  in  mind  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
many  Spaniards  feel  very  much  as  our  own  ancestors  did  during 
the  last  period  of  the  existence  of  the  monastic  orders  in  England. 
They  have  not  ceased  to  be  good  Churchmen,  but  none  the  less 
they  have  a  bitter  jealousy  and  dislike  of  the  orders.  Among  the 
Spaniards  who  feel  in  this  way  there  does  not,  and  there  can  not, 
fail  to  be  an  element  of  the  secular  clergy.  Hence  it  is  perfectly 
natural  that  when  a  popular  outbreak  takes  place,  and  is  directed 
against  the  Government,  the  friars  and  the  nuns  also  suffer.     They 


NUNS  DRIVEN  FROM  THE       CONVENT  OF   THE  CONCEPTION       BEFORE  IT  WAS  BURNED. 

Women  in  the  streets  cried  after  them :  "  Away  with  you!  No  longer  will  you  steal  our 
needle  and  our  broidery;  no  longer  will  you  prevent  by  your  unfair  competition  our  women 
from  rinding  employment! " 

suffer,  not  because  the  people  have  ceased  to  believe  the  common 
religious  creed  of  the  race,  but  because  they  are  looked  upon  as 
parasites  who  form  part  of  the  general  oppressive  machinery  of 
the  administration.  No  doubt  unbelief  and  religious  indifference 
have  spread  widely  in  Spain  of  late  years.     But  the  Spaniard  who 
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Is  .in  unbeliever  is  not  therefore  necessarily  an  anticlerical  in  the 
sense  that  he  hates  and  would  wish  to  suppress  .ill  parts  of  the 

stall  of  the  Church.  Workmen  of  Socialist  and  Anarchist  opinions 
do,  on  the  contrary,  express  a  manifestly  sincere  pity  for  the  parish 

clergy.  They  say  that  there  will  he,  and  that  there  ought  to  he.  a 
strike  among  the  Curas.  Their  hatred  is  entirely  directed  against 
the  monastic  orders  and  the  bishops.  It  has  been  intensified  of 
late  by  the  discovery  that  while  Spain  is  poor,  and  the  parisli 
clergy  are  the  poorest  of  all  classes  other  than  the  beggars,  large 
sums  of  money  collected  by  the  heads  of  the  Church  have  been 
sent  abroad  for  such  purposes  as  the  construction  of  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  Westminster.  The  presence  of  large  num- 
bers of  exiled  French  congregations  has  intensified  the  general 
dislike  of  the  monastic  orders.  The  Spaniards  do  not  like  foreign 
friars  any  better  than  other  foreigners.  The  storm  has  blown 
over  for  the  moment,  but  the  causes  which  have  produced  it  re- 
main. And  it  is  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future  that  we 
shall  see  an  anticlerical  outbreak  in  many  parts  of  Spain  directed 
against  the  orders,  and  aided  by  the  Spanish  clergy." 


THE  RELIGIOUS  CENSUS 

WHILE  the  denominations  are  vying  with  one  another  in  the 
field  of  foreign  missions  the  report  of  the  latest  Govern- 
ment census  of  religious  bodies  reveals  the  fact  that  here  at  home 
we  have  an  unchurched  population  which  probably  outnumbers 
our  church-members  in  the  proportion  of  about  three  to  two.  It 
makes  the  further  revelation,  however,  that  the  proportion  of 
church-members  in  our  population  has  increased  0.4.  per  cent  in 
sixteen  years.  This  bulletin,  which  records  the  latest  of  the  five 
official  religious  censuses  which  have  been  made  of  the  United 


PROPORTION    OK   CHURCH   MEMBERS    IN    OCR    POPULATION. 

If  the  sheep  were  divided  from  the  goats  and  all  the  members  of  re- 
ligious organizations  segregated  in  one  part  of  the  country,  on  the 
basis  of  present  population,  they  would  fill  the  States  shown  in 
white.     The  unchurched  would  till  the  other  States. 

States,  discusses  the  figures  for  1906.  In  that  year,  we  learn, 
members  of  religious  bodies  numbered  32.936,445,  or  only  39.1  per 
cent,  of  our  total  estimated  population.  Of  these  church-members 
20,287,742  were  Protestants  and  12,079,142  were  Roman  Catholics. 
A  comparison  with  the  figures  for  1S90  shows  that  in  sixteen  years 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States  have  nearly  doubled  in 
number.  To  be  exact,  this  remarkable  increase  is  put  at  93.5  per 
cent.— "more  than  twice  that  of  all  the  Protestant  bodies  com- 
bined." 

The  numerical  rating  of  our  Protestant  churches  in  1906  shows 
the  Methodists  in  the  lead  with  a  membership  of  5,749,838,  followed 
closely  by  the  Baptists  with  5,662,234.  At  the  time  under  discus- 
sion the  total  amount  invested  in  church-buildings  in  the  United 
States  tvas  $1,257,575,867. 

This  report,  we  are  told,  was  compiled  by  means  of  correspond- 
ence and  by  the  employment  of  special  agents,  it  being  considered 
counter  to  the  Constitution  to  inquire  into  a  citizen's  religious 
affiliations  in  the  course  of  the  regular  census-taking.  This  is  the 
fifth  census  of  religious  bodies  the  Government  has  made,  and  it 


differs  from  its  predecessors  in  the  fact  that  it  has  for  the  first  time 
collected  and  analyzed  the  statistics  of  church-membership  on  a 
basis  of  sex.  Thus  we  learn  that  43. 1  per  cent,  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  members  reported  by  the  various  religious  bodies  in  1906 
were  males,  as  against  a  female  membership  of  56.9  per  cent. 
This  discrepancy  was  less  marked  in  the  Roman-Catholic  churches, 
in  which  the  males  formed  49.3  percent.  In  the  Protestant  bodies 
as  a  whole  the  proportion  of  men  is  given  as  only  39.3  per  cent., 
while  among  the  Christian  Scientists  it  drops  to  27.6  per  cent. 
From  the  advance  abstract  of  this  census  we  quote  as  follows : 

"The  bulletin  enters  upon  an  analysis  of  the  1S6  denominations 
making  up  the  grand  total  for  1906,  as  against  145  in  1S90,  an  in- 
crease of  41.  Between  1890  and  1906,  12  denominations  ceased  to 
exist,  4  were  consolidated  with  others,  and  4  disappeared  through 
changes  in  classification,  leaving  125  denominations  reported  both 
in  1890  and  1906. 

"The  denominations  added  by  division  of  denominations  num- 
bered 13,  and  48  other  new  denominations  brought  the  total  new 
ones  up  to  61,  making  1S6  the  grand  total  of  all  denominations 
reported  in  1906.  Of  the  48  new  denominations,  11  are  the  result 
of  immigration,  and  most  of  the  remainder,  the  result  of  the 
organization  of  entirely  new  cults." 

Taking  as  a  unit  the  local  organization — the  church  or  congrega- 
tion— instead  of  the  individual  member,  the  bulletin  gives  the  fol- 
lowing figures  for  comparison  : 

"The  general  order  or  rank  of  the  principal  religious  bodies  in 
1906  with  respect  to  organizations  was  :  Methodists,  64,701  organi- 
zations ;  Baptists,  54,8X0;  Presbyterians,  15,506;  Lutherans, 
12,703;  Roman  Catholics,  12,482;  Disciples  or  Christians,  10,942; 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  6,845  ;  Conrgegationalists,  5,713;  United 
Brethren,  4.304  ;  Evangelical  Association,  2,738;  Reformed,  2,585 
Adventists,  2,551  ;  Jewish  congregations,  1,769;  Christians  (Chris 
tian  Connection),  1,379;  German  Evangelical  Synod,  1,205;  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  1,184;  Friends,  1,147;  ar>d  Dunkers,  1,097. 

"The  Methodist  bodies  reported  30.5  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number  of  organizations,  and  the  Baptist  bodies,  25.9  per  cent. 
Thus  these  two  families  together  embraced  considerably  more  than 
one-half  of  the  organizations  in  the  United  States." 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  we  read  : 

"The  number  of  church  edifices  reported  was  192,795,  an  increase 
since  1S90  of  50,308,  or  35.3  per  cent.  This  represents  approxi- 
mately 60  new  church  edifices  each  week,  or  8  each  day,  for  the 
sixteen-year  period." 


A  JEWISH  DEFENSE  OF  REVIVALS 

SO  much  has  been  said  by  psychologists  and  theologians  in  dis- 
paragement of  that  form  of  "conversion"  induced  by  revival 
meetings  that  many  even  in  the  most  evangelical  branches  of  the 
Christian  ministry  have  inclined  to  doubt  its  efficacy.  It  is  there- 
fore with  special  interest  that  we  encounter  in  a  Jewish  paper  an 
earnest  defense  of  revivals  and  conversions,  as  the  revival  method 
and  spirit  have  been  supposed  by  many  to  be  peculiarly  remote 
from  the  genius  of  Judaism.  This  contribution  to  the  controversy 
is  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  H.  G.  Enelow,  and  appears  in  his  weekly 
journal,  The  Temple  (Louisville).     To  quote  in  part : 

"Revivals  and  conversions  are  part  not  only  of  the  Christian  re. 
ligion,  but  of  every  other  true  religious  or  spiritual  system.  In- 
deed, the  historical  student  will  have  no  trouble  in  tracing  the 
Christian  custom  and  teaching  back  to  Jewish  origin.  Nor  is  this 
phase  of  the  religious  life  anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  or  super- 
fluous, or  out  of  harmony  with  modern  insight  or  idealism.  The 
true  psychologist  will  admit  its  high  value.  Briefly  speaking,  a 
revival  is  an  effort  to  stir  up  the  dormant  religious  forces  of  the 
people.  A  'conversion  '  is  an  awakening  of  the  soul  of  the  indi- 
vidual, the  sudden  flickering  up  of  the  divine  light  within  it,  in  its 
sudden  response  to  the  call  of  God. 

"  Revival  meetings  may  be  bad  or  good.  Conversions  may  be 
bad  or  good.  They  are  bad  when  they  represent  a  mere  momentary 
excitation  of  the  religious  emotions,  without  the  purpose  and  the 
endeavor  to  lead  to  a  permanent  improvement  ot  conduct.  They 
are  good  when  they  can  note  the  beginning  of  a  better  mode  of  life* 
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inspired  by  the  heightened  feelings  of  some  propitious  moment. 
Such  conversions  may  be  occasioned  not  only  by  regular  revival 
meetings:  they  may  occur  in  the  most  diverse  places;  they  may 
be  engendered  by  all  manner  of  incidents.  A  book,  a  conversa- 
tion, a  sermon,  an  illness,  a  sublime  scene  of  nature— any  experi- 
ence that  stirs  up  the  depths  of  the  soul — may  be  the  cause  of  such 
a  conversion,  which  means  the  sudden  realization  of  God  on  the 
part  of  the  human  soul,  and  response  to  his  call.  That  such  con- 
versions take  place  daily,  we  all  know.  Their  worth  can  not  be 
exaggerated.  It  is  a  mistake  to  deny  them.  It  is  foolish  to  sneer 
at  them. 

"The  Hebrew  word  for  'conversion  '  is  'shuba,'  or  'return,'  and 
every  student  of  the  Bible  and  of  talmudic  theology  knows  what 
a  part  this  doctrine  has  played  in  Jewish  teaching  and  life.  What 
could  be  grander  and  more  stirring  than  the  calls  to  'return  '  of 
that  immortal  prophet  of  revival,  Ezekiel?  What  could  be  finer 
than  the  old  Jewish  teaching  that  God  waits  until  the  very  day  of 
his  death  for  the  sinner  to  return  ?  Soulless,  mechanical,  or  hys- 
terical conversions,  Judaism  deprecates.  Such  conversions  should 
be  discarded  and  discouraged  by  every  other  honest  religion.  But 
Judaism  has  never  failed  to  recognize  the  spiritual  and  moral  possi- 
bilities and  the  high  religious  worth  of  the  genuine  revival  and 
the  sincere  conversion." 


FRENCH  VIEW  OF  AMERICAN  RELIGION 

THE  workers  for  Church  union  who  aver  that  there  is  not 
enough  difference  between  our  various  denominations  to 
justify  separate  existence  will  find  their  claim  supported  by  a  well- 
kncwn  French  critic,  who  has  been  observing  us.     The  religious 

life  of  the  United  States 
seems  a  colorless  plane  of 
sameness  to  Mr.  Emile 
Faguet.  The  religious 
sentiment  is  unanimous 
and  the  sects  are  without 
essential  difference.  Mr. 
Faguet  is  led  to  the  latter 
assertion  by  the  state- 
ment of  a  recent  French 
traveler.  Mr.  Xavier  To- 
rau-Bayle,  that  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  sects  found  in 
the  United  States  fur- 
nishes a  proof  of  moral 
health.  Mr.  Faguet  does 
not  stop  to  quarrel  about 
the  question  of  moral 
health,  but  takes  excep- 
tion to  the  appraisement 
of  the  cause.  He  says, 
writing  in  Les  Annates 
(Paris): 

"In  truth,  perhaps 
through  ignorance  on  my 
part,  I  have  never  been 
struck  by  this  multiplicity 
of  sects.  They  may  be 
innumerable,  but  they  are 
all  alike.  Every  religion 
in  the  United  States  must 
contain  certain  elements. 
There  must  be  very  little 
mysticism.  They  must 
be  practical  and  reduced 
almost  to  moral  teach- 
ings—and particularly  to 


EMILE    FAGUET, 

A  French  critic  who  discounts  the  multi- 
plicity of  religious  sects  in  the  United  States 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  all  alike  based  on 
morality  rather  than  on  mysticism  and  are 
all  willing  to  be  judged  by  results. 


may  be  said  of  the  United  States :  'They  have  three  hundred 
religions,  but  they  are  all  pragmatic.''  This  is  a  joke,  but  never 
was  a  joke  nearer  being  a  truism. 

"One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  the  unanimous,  absolutely 
unanimous  religious  sentiment  among  Americans.  There  are  no 
atheists  in  the  United  States.  An  amusing  incident  is  told  in  con- 
nection with  this  : 

"About  a  century  ago  there  lived  in  the  United  States  a  man 
named  Girard — a  rich  French  merchant,  a  man  brought  up  on 
Diderot,  Helvetius,  and  Holbach,  and  who  was,  naturally,  a 
downright  anticlerical.  He  founded  a  college  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  condition  that  the  pupils  should  be  free  from  the  teachings  of 
all  priests — no  matter  of  what  denomination.  This  college  exists. 
The  door  is  absolutely  closed  to  every  priest,  pastor,  or  minister. 
The  desire  of  the  testator  must  be  respected.  Moreover,  there  is 
a  chapel  in  the  center  of  the  beautiful  college. 

"'What  is  this  ?  '  says  the  visitor. 

"'Exactly  what  it  looks  like,  a  chapel.' 

"'What  takes  place  in  it  ?  ' 

"'The  same  as  in  every  other  chapel.  Every  Sunday  religious 
teaching.     There  are  sermons — the  pupils  are  edified.' 

"'But  the  will  of  the  testator  ?  ' 

"'Who  says  the  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  minister  ?  It 
is  given  by  a  layman.'  " 


moral  action.  This  is  imperiously  demanded.  The  American 
wants  no  matter  what  religion  to  'contribute  to  the  social  and 
moral  betterment  of  the  present  day.'  In  America  everything  is 
judged  by  the  result.  In  one  word,  as  it  is  said  of  the  French: 
'They  have  twenty  political  parties,  but  they  are    all  despotic,'  it 


CALVIN'S  PATHOLOGY  AND  THEOLOGY 

A  PHYSICIAN,  writing  in  the  Chicago  A'orthwestern  Chris- 
tian Adzwcate  (Methodist),  advances  the  theory  that  those 
phases  of  Calvin's  theology  which  were  savage  and  cruel,  and 
which  no  longet  find  favor  even  among  Calvinists,  were  due  to 
purely  physical  causes  for  which  the  great  theologian  himself  was 
not  responsible.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a  modern  physician, 
especially  a  modern  neurologist,  declares  Dr.  I  .N.  Danforth,  to 
regard  these  blood-curdling  tenets  as  the  product  of  a  healthy 
mind.  And  he  undertakes  to  show  that  "the  study  of  Calvin — 
great  and  lofty  and  pure  as  he  was,  and  Christlike  as  he  tried  to 
be — is  really  a  study  in  mental  pathology."  The  more  one  studies 
the  history  of  his  wonderful  but  mournful  life,  says  Dr.  Danforth, 
the  stronger  does  the  conviction  become  that  healthy  mental  proc- 
esses were  to  him  almost  impossible,  since  in  addition  to  his  self- 
imposed  extreme  asceticism  and  his  excessive  intellectual  labors, 
his  biographers  tell  us  that  "he  carried  about  in  his  frail  and  half- 
starved  body  a  list  of  diseases  that  would  have  furnished  material 
for  a  professor  of  clinical  medicine  through  a  whole  lecture  term, 
and  then  have  left  enough  for  half  a  dozen  modern  surgical  clinics." 
According  to  Dr.  Danforth's  theory  his  brain  was  literally  poisoned 
by  the  diseases  of  his  body.     To  quote  : 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  subject  the  John  Calvin  of  October  27,  1553 
—the  day  that  Servetus  was  burned  at  the  stake— to  the  refined  proc- 
esses of  diagnosis  of  this  present  day,  what  would  the  findings 
be  ?  First,  he  would  be  sadly  wanting  in  red-blood  corpuscles— 
that  is,  he  would  be  'anemic';  not  a  drop  of  healthy  red  blood 
would  or  could  be  sent  to  his  brain,  because  he  had  no  such  blood, 
owing  to  his  unwise  abstinence  from  sufficient  nourishing  food, 
and  his  ascetic  and  sedentary  life.  Therefore  in  place  of  healthful 
oxygen-bearing  red-blood  globules,  with  their  life-giving  proper- 
ties, being  sent  to  his  brain,  his  cerebrum  would  be  under  the  de- 
pressing and  toxic  influence  of  carbonic  dioxid,  which  would  be 
positively  inhibitory  of  normal  mental  processes.  Secondly,  he 
was  suffering  also  from  chronic  septemia,  or  blood-poisoning, 
from  the  presence  of  septic  germs,  derived  from  any  one  of  his 
diseases  which  involved  tissue  destruction  or  'necrosis  '  like  'hem- 
orrhages and  hemorrhoids  and  ulcers,'  and  so  a  modern  bacteri- 
ologist, could  he  have  examined  the  blood  of  Calvin,  would  have 
found  two  or  three  varieties  of  pathological  microbes  circulating 
through  his  system,  forming  minute  foci  of  necrosis,  and  sending 
swarms  of  septic  germs  to  the  already  poisoned  brain. 

"Thirdly,  he  was  a  chronic  dyspeptic;  in  fact,  he  was  in  a 
chronic  state  of  mild  starvation,  and  his  nervous  and  muscular 

systems  were  calling  loudly  and  constantly  for  nourishment 

His  work  was  the  product  of  a  'mind  diseased,'  and  he  is  deserv- 
ing of  sympathy  and  pity  rather  than  drastic  and  cruel  criticism." 
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WHY   THERE   IS  A   "SLUMP"   IN    ART 

*•  T    HAVE  the  misfortune  to  belong  to  a  decaying  profession," 

A  declares  the  Hon.  John  Collier,  a  popular  and  successful 
English  painter.  Writing  in  the  August  Nineteenth  Century 
(London),  he  goes  on  to  say  that  while  more  pictures  are  produced 
now  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  "  every  year  there 
seem  to  be  fewer  people  found  to  buy  them."     In  other  words,  the 


"are  continually  telling:  the  public  that  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
it  has  a  natural  liking  is  too  shocking  for  words,  and  that  what  it 
ought  to  admire  is  the  stuff  from  which  the  natural  man  turns  in 
loathing.  So  the  poor  public,  too  modest  to  judge  for  itself,  and 
too  wholesome  to  swallow  the  sort  of  fare  recommended  by  the 
critics,  either  turns  away  from  art  altogether  or  else  falls  back 
upon  the  old  masters,  for  whom,  at  least,  it  can  indulge  its  taste 
without  being  scolded  for  its  philistine  propensities.  The  public 
wants  what  the  artists  will  not  give  it — at  least,  not  those  artists 


painting  of  pictures  remains  a  delightful  occupation,  but  as  a  pro-  whom  it  finds  most  belauded  in  the  press." 

sion  it  can  not  be  said  to  be  on  a  sound  business  basis.     Large  What  the  public  actually  wants  in  a  picture  is  cataloged  by  Mr. 

sums,  he  admits,  are  annually  spent  on  pictures,  but  this  demand  Collier  under  some  five  or  six  heads.     It  craves,  he  says  :  "beauty 

is  almost  exclusively  for  the  work  of  painters  no  longer  living.  — especially  human  beauty  "  ;  "a  certain  measure  of  finish"  (and 

"The  oreat  problem  set   before  the  modern  artist,"   asserts  Mr.  in  this  connection  we  are  reminded  that  the  average  buyer's  rooms 


JOHN   COLLIER   IN    HIS   STUDIO. 

'•  I  have  the  misfortune,"  lie  says,  "  to  belong  to  a  decaying  profession."  I5ut  lie  adds  that 
the  modern  artist  could  save  the  day  financially  if  he  would  consent  to  be  a  little  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  public's  tastes  and  requirements. 


Collier,  "is  how  to  di- 
vert this  golden  stream 
into  what  he  regards  as 
its  legitimate  channel, 
i.e.,  his  own  pockets." 
Even  now.  he  says,  there 
is  taking  shape  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  organization 
which  will  include  all 
existing  artists"  societies 
and  "will  band  the  ar- 
tistic world  together  in 
one  last  struggle  with  a 
hostile  press  and  an  in- 
different public."  Yet  in 
the  face  of  these  great 
preparations  Mr.  Collier 
advances  his  own  modest 
suggestion  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem, 
this  suggestion  being 
simply      "  that       artists 

should  endeavor  to  paint  pictures  which  the  public  will  want  to  buy." 
Here,  it  would  seem,  is  an  artist  who  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  wrap  himself  in  the  cloak  of  scorn  from  the  contamination  of 
an  unsophisticated  public  taste.  In  fact,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  ex- 
press a  personal  belief  that  "the  taste  of  the  public  is  not  a  whit 
more  depraved  than  the  taste  of  the  average  modern  artist  " — and 
he  adds  that  it  is  certainly  "much  less  depraved  than  the  taste  of 
the  average  modern  critic."  This  surprizing  lack  of  respect  for 
the  views  of  his  brother  artists  and  the  critics  he  explains  as  follows  : 

"The  fact  is  that  artists  and  art  critics  are  surfeited  with  art. 
There  are  so  many  exhibitions — far  too  many — and  they  all  con- 
tain too  many  works,  and  we  feel  bound  to  see  them  all— 'the  critics 
because  they  have  to  do  so.  and  the  artists  because  they  want  to 
see  what  the  other  men  are  doing. 

"Naturally,  the  poor  critics  get  the  most  acute  indigestion  from 
this  Gargantuan  feast ;  wholesome  victuals  become  to  them  an 
abomination,  nothing  but  the  spiciest  and  most  bizarre  morsels 
will  tickle  their  jaded  palates. 

"  The  artists,  too,  get  sick  of  pictures — they  must  have  novelty 
to  be  in  any  way  interested.  Some  new  method  of  handling  their 
material,  some  ingenious  and  extremely  inconvenient  way  of  put- 
ting on  paint,  is  what  chiefly  rouses  their  enthusiasm.  ...  It  is 
all  very  natural,  but  it  does  not  make  for  sound  judgment." 

But  the  public,  Mr.  Collier  argues,  is  much  less  liable  to  this 
indigestion,  since  "  it  does  not  frequent  exhibitions  nearly  as  much, 
and  it  often  has  the  sense  to  go  away  when  it  has  had  enough  of 
them,  so  it  still  retains  a  certain  appetite  for  plain  and  wholesome 
artistic  food."  But  the  result  is  that  "an  ever-widening  gap  is 
thus  created  between  the  artists  and  the  public — a  gap  which  the 
critics  only  succeed  in  widening  still  more  by  endeavoring  to  cram 
down  our  throats  the  works  of  the  most  extravagant  section  of  the 
painters."     These  critics,  we  read — 


are  not  very  big,  thus 
prohibiting  the  distance 
of  view  which  gives 
effectiveness  to  coarse 
brush-work) ;  "detail  "  ; 
"a  certain  simple  real- 
ism"; and  a  cheerful 
rather  than  a  depressing 
subject.  He  sums  up  his 
own  argument  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  public  would  buy 
modern  pictures  if  they 
were  less  ugly,  less 
coarsely  painted,  less 
weirdly  unlike  nature, 
less  dismal,  and,  above 
all,  if  they  were  smaller. 
It  is  surely  possible  to 
paint  pictures  which 
would  fulfil  these  re- 
quirements without  any 
sacrifice  of  artistic  con- 
science. I  should  like  to  urge  my  brother  artists  to  see  how  far 
they  can  go  on  the  road  of  concession. 

"And  I  should  like  to  urge  all  people  who  care  for  pictures  to 
have  the  courage  of  their  likes  and  dislikes.  They  are  no  doubt 
far  from  infallible  ;  they  may  mistake  sentimentality  for  sentiment, 
prettiness  for  beauty,  smoothness  for  finish,  trickiness  for  truth  to 
nature,  but  their  errors  are  not  likely  to  be  as  vital  as  those  of  the 
poor,  bored,  and  surfeited  critics,  who  have  hardly  a  wholesome 
taste  left — and  small  blame  to  them." 


JEWS  CALLED  TO  PURIFY  THE  DRAMA 

\  \  JHETHER  the  dramatic  season  of  last  winter  actually  sur- 
^  *  passed  its  predecessors  in  the  number  of  unsavory  or 
grossly  suggestive  presentations,  or  whether  certain  press  agents 
in  their  excessive  zeal  merely  overshot  the  mark  and  aroused  a 
section  of  the  public  consciousness  which  they  did  not  aim  at,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  press  was  plunged  into  a  spirited  discussion 
of  ways  and  means  of  purifying  the  American  stage.  New  York, 
which  in  the  theatrical  sense  is  the  producing  center  for  the  coun- 
try, was  naturally  the  storm-center  of  this  agitation,  reverberations 
of  which  are  still  in  the  air.  It  might  be  supposed  that  by  this 
time  the  various  allotments  of  responsibility  for  the  alleged  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  the  list  of  possible  remedies,  would  have  been 
exhausted.  We  find,  nevertheless,  an  apparently  new  suggestion 
emanating  from  the  pen  of  Rabbi  Alexander  Lyons,  and  promul- 
gated in  the  pages  of  a  Jewish  paper,  The  Federation  Review 
(New  York).  According  to  Dr.  Lyons,  it  is  the  Jews  of  America 
who  have  it  in  their  power  to  cleanse  our  stage  for  us.  To  quote 
his  own  words  : 

"The  rampancy  of  the  immoral  on  the  stage  at  the  present  time 
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and  especially  in  New  York,  presents  rare  opportunity  for  the 
Jews.  We  could  settle  the  problem  of  the  purification  of  the  stage 
if  we  chose  to  be  true  to  our  principles  and  tradition.  We  are 
chargeable  with  a  large  measure  of  responsibility  for  the  continu- 
ance of  dramatic  conditions  which  insidiously  debase,  and  are 
permitted  because  they  entertain.  We  Jews  can  alter  this.  We 
are  large  patrons  of  the  theater.  As  theatrical  managers,  play- 
wrights, actors,  and  impresarios,  we  wield  a  power  difficult  to  re- 
sist in  the  theatrical  world.  Let  us  but  agree 
to  be  a  power  for  dramatic  purity,  and  the 
things  which  now  disgust  will  give  way  to  such 
as  dignify  while  they  delight.  .  .  .  There  is  so 
much  that  is  good  and  beautiful  and  beneficial 
that  pays ;  why  go  after  the  bad,  the  ugly,  the 
harmful  ? 

"So  I  call  upon  the  Jewish  citizenship  of  the 
country,  but  especially  of  New  York,  which  is 
a  pace-setter,  to  awaken  to  the  present  oppor- 
tunity to  do  a  thing  for  the  uplifting  of  the 
drama  ;  and  let  that  be  our  patriotic  contribu- 
tion to  the  moral  assets  of  the  community. 

"  Let  us  Jews  be  true  to  ourselves,  and  there 
will  be  a  theater  to  work  hand  in  hand  with 
school  and  church." 

The  Temple,  a  Jewish  paper  published  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  records  its  hearty  agreement 
with  the  view  of  the  matter  set  forth  by  Rabbi 
Lyons,  and  adds  the  following  comment  of  its 
own  : 

"  Being  friendly  to  the  theater,  and  recogni- 
zing it  as  one  of  the  most  influential  agencies  of 
entertainment  and  education,  we  should  like  to 
see  it  freed  from  the  pollution  that  has  engulfed 
it.  The  home  of  the  drama  ought  to  be  the 
abode  of  art,  and  not  a  picture  gallery  of  vice, 
crime,  and  degeneracy.  Theatrical  managers 
have  been  asserting  that  they  are  simply  pro- 
ducing what  the  people  demand — which  is 
hardly  the  whole  truth.     But,  be  that  as  it  may, 


RABBI    ALEXANDER    LYONS. 

He  thinks  that  the  Jews  of  this  country 
have  it  in  their  power  to  purify  the  Amer- 
ican drama. 


is  no  one  of  whose  books  so  many  have  been  circulated  as  those 
of  Mr.  Irving.  Prior  to  the  publication  of  the  edition  recently 
issued  by  Putnam,  the  sale  had  amounted  to  some  hundreds  of 
thousands;  and  yet  of  that  edition,  selling  at  $1.25  per  volume, 
it  has  already  amounted  to  144,000  volumes.  Of  'Uncle  Tom,' 
the  sale  has  amounted  to  295,000  copies,  partly  in  one,  and  partly 
in  two  volumes  ;  and  the  total  number  of  volumes  amounts,  prob- 
ably, to  about  450,000.  ...  Of  the  sale  of  Mr.  Preston's  work's 
little  is  certainly  known;  but  it  can  not,  un- 
derstand, have  been  less  than  160,000  volumes. 
That  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  'History  '  has  already 
risen,  certainly  to  30.000  copies,  and  I  am  told 
it  is  considerably  more  ;  and  yet  even  that  is  a. 
sale,  for  such  a  work,  entirely  unprecedented. 
"Of  the  works  of  Hawthorne,  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Willis,  Curtis,  Sedgwick,  Sigourney, 
and  numerous  others,  the  sale  is  exceedingly 
great ;  but,  as  not  even  an  approximation  to  the 
true  amount  can  be  offered,  I  must  leave  it  to 
you  to  judge  of  it  by  comparison  with  those  of 
less  popular  authors  above  enumerated.  In 
several  of  these  cases,  beautifully  illustrated 
editions  have  been  published,  of  which  large 
numbers  have  been  sold.  Of  Mr.  Longfel- 
low's volume  there  have  been  no  less  than  ten 
editions." 

Of  the  rates  paid  to  successful  authors  by  the 
magazines  of  that  day  Mr.  Carey  says  : 

"I  have  now  before  me  a  statement  from. a 
single  publisher,  in  which  he  says  that  to 
Messrs.  Willis,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  and  Alston 
his  price  was  uniformly  $50  for  a  poetical  article, 
long  or  short- — and  his  readers  know  that  they 
were  generally  very  short ;  in  one  case,  only 
fourteen  lines.  To  numerous  others  it  was 
from  $25  to  $40.  In  one  case  he  has  paid  $25 
per  page  for  prose.  To  Mr.  Cooper  he  paid 
$1,800  for  a  novel,  and  $1,000  for  a  series  of 
naval    biographies,    the    author    retaining   the 


good  people  ought  to  withdraw  their  patronage  from  playhouses      copyright  for  separate    publication  ;    and   in   such  cases,    if   the 


and  plays  of  a  questionable  character,  and  as  Jews  are  known  to 
be  liberal  patrons  of  the  theater,  their  influence  in  the  right  direc- 
tion would  not  only  bring  credit  to  them  as  a  religious  and  ethical 
community,  but  also  mean  a  boon  to  dramatic  art." 


THE   "BEST  SELLERS"  OF  FIFTY  YEARS 

AGO 

*\  TORE  than  half  a  century  ago  a  Congressional  discussion  of 
*■*  *-  international  copyright  moved  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey  tocom- 
pile  an  exhaustive  list  of  the  "best  sellers"  of  that  day,  together 
with  some  extremely  interesting  statistics  relating  to  the  returns 
of  authorship  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  Pub- 
lishers' Weekly  reprints  Mr.  Carey's  figures  with  the  idea  that  its 
readers  will  welcome  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  compare  the 
popular  taste  reflected  in  the  book  trade  of  1853  with  the  same  re- 
flection to-day.  Even  fifty-six  years  ago  the  facts  led  Mr.  Carey 
to  claim  that  "this  country  presents  a  market  for  books  of  almost 
every  description  unparalleled  in  the  world."  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  volumes  of  essays,  of  poetry,  and  of  travel  are  among 
the  books  which  held  the  foremost  place  in  popular  favor  two  gen- 
erations ago.  The  results  of  Mr.  Carey's  investigations  were  first 
given  to  the  public  in  1853  in  a  volume  of  "Letters  on  International 
Copyright."  At  that  time,  it  seems,  four  of  Thackeray's  books 
were  being  sold  in  the  United  States  to  one  in  England,  and  the 
sale  of  Dickens's  works  had  to  be  numbered  "almost  by  millions 
of  volumes."  We  learn,  however,  that  our  chief  patronage  was 
even  then  accorded  to  native  productions,  which  outnumbered  the 
foreign  reprints  "in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one."  To  quote 
Mr.  Carey  : 

"Of  all  American  authors,  those  of  school-books  excepted,  there 


work  be  good,  its  appearance  in  the  magazine  acts  as  the  best  of 
advertisements.  To  Mr.  James  he  paid  $1,200  for  a  novel,  leav- 
ing him  also  the  copyright.  For  a  single  number  of  his  journal 
he  has  paid  to  authors  $1,500.  The  total  amount  paid  for  original 
matter  by  two  magazines — the  selling  price  of  which  is  $3  per 
annum— in  ten  years  has  exceeded  $130,000,  giving  an  average  of 
$13,000  per  annum.  The  Messrs.  Harper  inform  me  that  the 
expenditure  for  literary  and  artistic  labor  required  for  their  mag- 
azine is  $2,000  per  month,  or  $24,000  a  year." 

Further  information  about  the  sale  of  American  books  in  America 
fifty  years  ago  is  set  forth  concisely  by  Mr.  Carey  in  the  following 
table: 

Of  the  two  works  of  Miss  Warner,  Queechy,  and  the  Wide, 

Wide  World,  the  price  and  sale  have  been So. 88 

Fern  Leaves,  by  Fanny  Fern,  in  six  months 

Reveries  of  a  Bachelor,  and  other  books,  by  Ik  Marvel 

Alderbrook,  by  Fanny  Forrester,  3  vols 

Northrup's  Twelve  Years  a  Slave 

Novels  of  Mrs.  Hentz,  in  three  years 

Major  Jones's  Courtship  and  Travels 

Headley's  Napoleon  and  his  Marshals,  Washington  and  his 
Generals,  and  other  works 

Stephens's  Travels  in  Egypt  and  Greece 

Stephens's  Travels  in  Yucatan  and  Central  America 

Kendall's  Expedition  to  Santa  Fe 

Lynch's  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea,  8vo 

Western  Scenes   

Young's  Science  of  Government 

Seward's  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams    

Frost's  Pictorial  History  of  the  World,  3  vols 

Sparks's  American  Biography,  25  vols 

Encyclopedia  Americana,  14  vols     

Griswold's  Poets  and  Prose  Writers  of  America,   j  vols 

Aiken's  Christian  Minstrel,  in  two  years 

Alexander  on  the  Psalms,  3  vols 

Buist's  Flower-Garden  Directory 

Cole  on  Fruit-Trees 

Cole  on  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .... 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening 

Downing's  Cottage  Residences   

Downing's  Country  Homes   

Mahan's  Civil  Engineering 

Leslie's  Cookery  and  Receipt  Books 

Guyot's  Lectures  on  Earth  and  Man 

Wood  and  Bache's  Medical  Dispensary 

Dunglison's  Medical  Writings,  in  all  to  vols 

Webster's  Works,  6  vols 

Kent's  Commentaries,  4  vols 
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granite  from  Bourgoin.  An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  pi  ;ce  of  work  is  given  by  the 
weight  of  the  mass,  transported  from  France  to  Switzerland.  It  weighs  many  tons,  and 
is  of  an  extremely  hard  stone,  variegated,  in  tones  of  bright  rose,  black,  and  white. 
Seated  in  relief  against  this  rock  is  La  Berna,  the  city  of  Berne,  a  majestic  bronze 
figure. 

"At  the  summit  of  the  granite  rises — composed  of  two  pieces  of  bronze,  one  of  which 
does  not  weigh  less  than  5.000  pounds — the  cloud  destined  to  envelop  the  base  of  the 
terrestrial  globe.  The  globe  has  recently  been  fastened  to  its  cloud,  and  amusing  aspects 
of  this  operation  are  revealed  by  the  photographs.  A  powerful  crane,  of  an  antique 
model,  picked  up  the  bronze  ball,  and  after  lifting  it  to  the  height  of  a  fourth  story,  let 
it  softly  rest  upon  a  pyldne  of  iron,  which,  altho  of  frail  appearance,  is  capable  of  sus- 
taining all  the  metal  parts  of  the  monument,  with  the  exception  of  Berna. 

"As  to  the  figures,  representing  the  five  parts  of  the  world,  if,  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
bronze  clouds,  they  have,  like  the  sphere,  had  recourse  to  the  good  offices  of  the  archaic 
crane,  they  have  soared  upward  with  sufficient  grace  to  form  around  the  globe  their  sym- 
bolical group." —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digkst. 


THE  WORLD  BEING  LIFTED 
INTO  PLACE  AMOVE  AN  AIRY 
CLOUD  OK  BRONZE  WEIGHING 
THOUSANDS   OK    POUNDS. 


THE  CENSOR   CENSURED 

JUST  as  the  presence  of  a  chaperon  may  be  interpreted  as  a  tacit  reflection  upon  the 
young  people  under  her  charge,  and  the  presence  of  a  detective  at  a  wedding  may 
offend  the  guests  who  are  viewing  the  gifts,  so  the  British  authors  are  offended  by  the 
presence  of  a  censor  who  examines  their  plays  to  see  if  they  are  fit  to  produce.  One 
considers  it  an  imputation  that  would  keep  a  sensitive  author  from  writing  any  plays  at 
all.  another  declares  that  all  inspiration   is  destroyed  when  a  writer  has  to  bear  in  mind 

as  he  writes  that  every 
word  must  be  gone  over  by 
an  unsympathetic  hand.  In 
short,  the  chaperon  is  in- 
formed that  she  is  super- 
fluous. 

"The  weight  of  evidence 
against  the  censorship  of 
plays  is  increased  at  each 
meeting  of  the  committee," 
reports  the  London  Daily 
News  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week  of  hearings  be- 
fore the  parliamentary 
committee  appointed  tore- 
port  upon  the  value  of 
that  much-discust    institu- 


HONUMENT    TO    THE    UNIVERSAL    POSTAL    UNION    NOW    BEING    ERECTED  AT   BERNE. 


Commenting  on  these 
figures     The     Publishers1 

Weekly  says  : 

"Tho  prepared  for  par- 
tizan  purposes — to  defeat 
the  proposed  treaty  to  es- 
tablish international  copy- 
right— the  statistics  quoted 
in  Mr.  Carey's  argument 
were  never  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  his  opponents. and 
may  therefore  be  accepted 
as  an  accurate  view  of  pub- 
lishing as  it  existed  in  1853. 

"Fifty  years  before  that, 
or,  rather,  in  1S07,  Mr. 
Carey  had  a  different  story  to  tell.  American  books  could  then  be  sold  only  with  dif- 
ficulty. It  was  almost  sufficient  to  insWe  the  condemnation  of  a  book  to  have  it  known 
that  it  was  of  domestic  origin.  Mr.  Carey  then  mentioned  the  case  of  Major  Barker,  of 
Philadelphia,  who  dramatized  'Marmion.'  The  manager,  Stephen  Price,  did  not  venture, 
to  produce  it  as  an  American  work.  He  went  through  the  farce  of  having  the  manu- 
script carefully  packed  up  as  coming  from  England,  plastered  over  with  imitations  of 
English  postmarks,  and  announced  it  as  the  work  of  an  English  author.  As  such  it  suc- 
ceeded, but  the  real  authorship  soon  leaking  out,  the  public  very  soon  ceased  to  find  in  it 
the  merits  that  before  had  been  so  clearly  visible." 

It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  even  earlier  than  1807  "elegant  editions"  of  certain 
American  works  of  fiction — the  "Algerine  Captive,"  "Edgar  Huntley,"  and  "Arthur 
Merwyn  "— were  produced  in  England  and  "received  far  more  attention  there  than  at 
home." 

UGLY  PRELIMINARIES  OF   BEAUTY 

"'HE  pictures  which  we  publish  herewith  afford  an  interesting  reminder  of  the  defi- 
■*■  nite  mechanical  problems  which  may  underly  the  final  illusion  produced  by  a  work 
of  art.  As  the  various  parts  of  this  monument  at  Berne  in  honor  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  are  being  assembled  and  lifted  into  place  we  see  merely  a  mass  of  bronze  weigh- 
ing thousands  of  pounds  where  later  we  will  recognize  a  diaphanous  cloud,  and  other 
portions  seem  scarcely  less  remote  in  appearance  from  the  things  which  they  will  repre- 
sent. Yet  the  finished  monument  which  will  be  unveiled  on  October  4,  with  its  airy 
figures  encircling  a  cloud-supported  world  (as  shown  in  our  middle  picture),  will  fittingly 
symbolize  the  work  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union.  In  V Illustration  (Paris)  of  August 
7  this  creation  of  the  French  sculptor,  Mr.  De  Saint-Marceaux,  is  thus  described  : 

"The  base  of  the  monument — a  rock,  reflected  in  a  pool  of  water — is  of  Chateauneuf 
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tion.  "It  is  now  clear,"  continues  The  News,  "that  every 
distinguished  man  of  letters  of  the  day  is  opposed  to  it  in 
its  present  form."  On  the  other  hand,  the  managers  seem  to 
prefer  the  present  form  of  censorship,  which  passes  upon  a  play 
in  manuscript  before  any  money  has  been  spent  on  production, 
to  the  proposal  that  the  various  municipal  or  Police  authori- 
ties should  be  the  arbiters  of  its  fate  after  production.  Under  the 
present  arrangement  the  licensing  of  a  play  depends  upon  the  ar- 
bitrary decision  of  one  man— Mr.  George  Alexander  Redford,  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain's  office— and  many  who  testified  before  the 
committee  that  they  believed  in  some  form  of  censorship  for  the 
drama  admitted  that  the  matter  was  too  important  and  too  delicate 
to  be  entrusted  to  any  one  person.  An  opinion  widely  held  is 
summed  up  by  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Dramatic  Mirror,  who  urges  that  the  function  of  censorship 
"should  be  vested  in  a  small  body  of  experts  of  sundry  kinds,  and 
that  there  should  be  a  right  of  appeal  on  the  part  of  a  censured 
author."  •  On  this  point  The  Westminster  Gazette  (London) 
remarks : 

"The  question,  then,  is  simply  what  kind  of  authority  we  shall 
have,  and  on  this  we  do  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the 
committee.  We  may,  nevertheless,  offer  one  or  two  provisional 
observations.  The  authors  are  apparently  unanimous  in  disliking 
the  present  form  of  censorship.  If  they  must  have  any  censorship, 
they  want  some  authority  which,  from  their  artistic  and  literary 
point  of  view,  they  may  consider  competent  to  judge  them.  It 
offends  them  to  think  that  they  are  at  the  disposal  of  one  man 
whose  experience,  as  it  happens,  has  been  gained  in  business  and 
not  in  literature  or  the  drama.  They  want  a  uniform  rule  enforced 
by  a  tribunal  on  which  writers  and  authors  will  be  represented, 
not  a  haphazard  veto  which  permits  one  man  to  steal  a  horse  and 
will  not  allow  another  to  look  over  the  hedge.  They  want  the 
judgment,  if  any,  to  be  delivered  on  the  play  as  presented,  and  not 
on  the  play  in  manuscript,  and,  if  the  judgment  is  unfavorable, 
they  would  like  an  appeal.  It  all  sounds  very  reasonable,  but  we 
own  we  rather  doubt  whether,  if  more  freedom  is  what  they  want, 
they  will  get  it  that  way.  .  .  .  We  ourselves  are  by  no  means  sure 
whether  most  of  them  would  not  be  found  sighing  for  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  if  the  solemn  and  competent  literary  authority  which 
they  invoke  were  really  in  existence  and  free  to  work  its  will  on 
their  plays.  .  .  .  When  we  think  of  the  effect  of  academies  on  art, 
and  the  common  complaint  made  about  their  deference  to  average 
popular  taste,  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  our  dramatic  authors  will 
not  find  that  they  are  flying  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  if  they 
get  the  'competent'  literary  and  artistic  tribunal  which  some  of 
them  so  much  desire." 

"A  man  who  has  a  big  play  in  him  will  wrUe  it  without  refer- 
ence to  the  censor,  and  the  censor  will  not  hurt  him,"  asserts  the 
London  Academy ,  which  adds  :  "The  man  with  the  little  unpleas- 
ant play  must  take  his  medicine  and  purge  his  speeches."  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  Mr.  Cecil  Raleigh's  evidence  that  the  Authors' 
Society  desired  "the  total  abolition  of  the  censorship."  Thomas 
Hardy  testified  by  letter  that  "something  or  other — which  prob- 
ably is  consciousness  cf  the  censor — appears  to  deter  men  of  let- 
ters who  have  other  channels  for  communicating  with  the  public 
m  writing  for  the  stage."  Joseph  Conrad,  H.  G.  Wells,  Maurice 
Hewlett,  William  Archer,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Granville  Bar- 
ker, J..M.  Barrie,  Sir  A.  W.  Pinero,  and  Henry  James  all  helped 
in  varying  degree  to  pile  up  an  indictment  against  the  censorship. 
From  Mr.  James's  vigorous  testimony,  which  was  in  the  form  of 
a  letter,  we  quote  as  follows  : 

"  I  do  consider  that  the  situation  made  by  the  English  man  of 
letters  ambitious  of  writing  for  the  stage  has  less  dignity,  thanks 
to  the  censor's  arbitrary  rights  upon  his  work,  than  that  of  any 
other  man  of  letters  in  Europe,  and  that  this  fact  may  well  be  or 
rather  must  be  deterrent  to  men  of  any  intellectual  independence 
and  self-respect.  I  think  this  circumstance  represents  accordingly 
an  impoverishment  of  our  theater ;  that  it  tends  to  deprive  it  of 
intellectual  life,  of  the  importance  to  which  a  free  choice  of  sub- 
ject and  illustration  directly  ministers,  and  to  confine  it  to  the 
trivial  and  the  puerile. 


"It  is  difficult  to  express  the  depth  of  dismay  and  disgust  with 
which  an  author  of  books  in  this  country  finds  it  imprest  upon  Kim 
in  passing  into  the  province  of  the  theater  with  the  view  of  labor- 
ing there  that  he  has  to  reckon  anxiously  with  an  obscure  and 
irresponsible  Mr.  So-and-So  who  may  by  law  peremptorily  demand 
of  him  that  he  shall  make  his  work  square  at  vital  points  with  Mr. 
So-and-So's  personal  and,  intellectually  and  critically  speaking, 
wholly  unauthoritative  preferences,  prejudices,  and  ignorances, 
and  that  the  less  original,  the  less  important,  and  the  less  interest- 
ing it  is  and  the  more  vulgar  and  superficial  and  futile  the  more  it 
is  likely  so  to  square. 

"  He  thus  encounters  an  arrogation  of  ci  itical  authority  and  vhe 
critical  veto,  with  the  power  to  enforce  its  decisions,  that  is  with- 
out a  parallel  in  any  other  civilized  country  and  which  has  in  this 
one  the  effect  of  relegating  the  theater  to  the  position  of  a  mean 
minor  art  and  of  condemning  it  to  ignoble  dependencies,  poverties, 
and  pusillanimities.  We  rub  our  eyes,  we  writers  accustomed  to 
freedom  in  all  other  walks,  to  think  that  i  he  cause  has  still  to  be 
argued  in  England." 

Mr.  Barrie  feels  strongly  that  the  present  censorship  "has  very 
bad  effects  on  the  British  drama."  After  reviewing  the  testimony 
of  these  men  the  London  Daily  News  remarks  : 

"  There  are  still  some  people,  we  believe,  who  regard  the  demand 
for  the  abolition  of  the  censor  as  a  demand  for  unlimited  license 
on  the  stage.  We  would  ask  these  moralists  to  weigh  very  care- 
fully this  consensus  of  opinion  among  authors.  It  is  impossible 
even  for  the  most  ignorant  to  imagine  that  these  gentlemen  are  all 
desirous  of  producing  plays  of  a  bad  moral  tendency." 

Some  idea  of  the  scope  and  operation  of  the  censorship  in  its 
present  form  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  colloquy  between 
various  members  of  the  committee  and  Mr.  Redford  (who  has  been 
censor  since  1895),  as  reported  by  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Sun  : 

"When  asked  what  his  principle  was  in  licensing  plays  he  replied 
in  a  truly  British  way  that  he  always  followed  precedent.  He 
had  served  under  the  previous  censor  a  good  many  years  and  so 
obtained  an  insight  into  the  duties  of  the  office.  Times  and  ideas 
may  change  apparently,  but  the  censor  changeth  never. 

"  Mr.  Redford  said  he  read  a  play  with  a  view  to  detecting  in  it 
indecencies  or  passages  offensive  to  religious  sentiment  or  to  the 
heads  or  sovereigns  of  other  countries  or  personalities.  During 
the  fourteen  years  of  his  term  of  office  about  7,000  plays  had  been 
submitted  to  him.  He  had  refused  only  forty-three,  and  fourteen 
of  these  he  had  afterward  reconsidered  and  licensed.  He  could 
not  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  those  in  which  he  had  sug- 
gested modifications  of  scenes.  In  regard  to  Scriptural  plays  this 
testimony  was  given  : 

"  Q.  Scriptural  plays  I  understand  are  regarded  as  ineligible 
for  license  ?  A.  Yes.  I  do  not  even  read  them.  I  point  out  the 
fact  that  they  are  Scriptural  and  they  go  back  to  the  person  who 
submitted  them. 

"  Q.  What  is  the  definition  of  a  religious  play?  A.  Anything 
avowedly  adapted  or  taken  from  the  Scriptures 

"  Q-  Upon  what  principle  or  precedent,  Mr.  Redford,  did  you 
refuse  the  play  of  'Monna  Vanna'?  A.  That  play  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively discust  it  seems  almost  unnecessary  to  answer,  but  if  you 
really  wish  it 

"  Q.  I  certainly  would  like  to  know  the  general  principle. 
A.  Upon  the  principle  of  the  immorality  of  the  plot.  Of  course 
I  could  go  into  the  details,  but  it  would  be  a  long  business :  I 
could  tell  you  the  whole  plot. 

"  (J.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  that  play  the  lady  leaves  the  camp 
unharmed  because  the  hero  is  represented  as  being  very  much  in 
love  with  her?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  whole  idea  of  the  play  is 
that  love  is  really  not  identical  with,  but  the  enemy  to.  lust  ?  Do 
you  call  that  immoral  ?  A.  I  certainly  call  the  play  immoral  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  examiner  of  plays. 

"Mr.  Harcourt.  'The  Devil'  was  not  immoral  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  Was  not  one  of  the  incidents  there  almost  identical 
to  that  to  which  you  were  referring  when  you  interrupted  yourself? 
A.  I  should  say  there  was  not  the  smallest  analogy.  One  piece 
is  a  literary  work  and  the  other  a  flamboyant  piece  of  stage  busi- 
ness. 

"J/.''.  Harcourt.  The  literary  work  is  censored  and  the  flam- 
boyant piece  of  business  is  passed." 
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Mien.  James  Lane.     The  Brule  of  the  Mistletoe. 
wo.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

The  story  contained  in  this  slender  vol- 
ume covers  in  time  only  forty  hours  and  its 
characters   are    but    two— man    and    wife. 

It  is  a  tale  of  Christmas,  but  with  emphasis 
upon  the  spirit  of  renunciation  rather  than 
that   of  joy   and   good-will.      The  old,  old 

question  comes  up  for  discussion — whether 
or  not  woman  is  merely  an  incident  in  the 
life  of  man  "  The  Bride  of  the  Mistletoe," 
having  realized  her  greatest  happiness  on 
Christmas  Eve,  is  called  upon  at  the  same 
1  season  to  offer  up  her  supreme  sac- 
rifice. While  the  domestic  tragedy  is 
unfinished,  there  is  promise  of  its  com- 
pletion in  the  two  volumes  that  Mr.  Allen 
announces  are  to  follow  within  a  year. 
A  profound  love  of  nature  and  interpre- 
tation of  its  varying  moods  are  evident  in 
this  as  in  every  other  book  from  the  same 
pen.  The  tracing  of  the  Christmas-tree  and 
its  accessories  back  to  their  primitive  origin 
is  beautifully  done.  In  short,  "The  Bride 
of  the  Mistletoe"  is  a  prose  poem  notwith- 
standing the  somberness  of  its  theme. 

Carlyle,  Alexander  [editorf  The  Love-Letters 
of  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Jan"  Welsh,  2  vols.  8vo, 
pp.  400  and  448.  New  York:  John  Lane  Co.  S8.00 
net. 

It  was  time  for  these  letters  to  be  published 
in  full.  It  is  true  that  Carlyle  left  behind 
him  strict  injunctions  that  they  should 
never  be  printed.  The  correspondence 
which  was  maintained  between  himself  and 
Jane  Welsh  previous  to  their  marriage  he 
held  too  sacred  and  too  personal  for  the 
public  eye.  But  the  memory  of  the  dead 
writer  was  treated  much  more  cruelly  by  a 
partial  and  unfair  carrying  out  of  his  wishes 
than  if  they  had  been  utterly  disregarded. 
Carlyle's  literary  executor,  Mr.  Froude,  in 
his  "Life"  of  Carlyle  has  used  the  letters 
in  a  quite  reckless  and  unscrupulous 
manner;  he  has  garbled  and  misquoted 
them  so  as  to  change  altogether  the  charac- 
ter of  the  correspondence  and  to  give  a 
very  false  idea  of  the  author  of  "Sartor 
Resartus."  It  is  doubtful  whether  Car- 
lyle's biographer  ever  read  the  letters  in 
their  entirety  and  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Carlyle  and  Miss  Welsh  are  mis- 
erably misconstrued  by  him.  Mr.  Froude 
indeed  wrote  his  biography  with  a  dis- 
tinct, even  if  with  an  unconscious  bias 
and  the  beautiful  story  of  Carlyle's  love  is 
accordingly  obscured,  distorted,  and  even 
falsified  in  a  manner  which  is  utterly  un- 
worthy of  a  professional  historian.  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Eliot  Norton,  one  of  the 
few  men  who  had  read  all  the  letters  in 
manuscript,  pronounced  the  biography 
"a  melancholy  book,"  adding  significantly, 
"Froude  has  manipulated  his  materials 
cunningly." 

The  present  editor  publishes  the  letters 
exactly  as  they  were  written.  The  book 
therefore  furnishes  ample  material  for 
either  the  vindication  or  reprobation  of  Mr. 
Froude's  method.  All  the  letters  of  this 
correspondence  are  here  printed  practically 
in  full.  They  vindicate  the  reputation  of 
Carlyle  as  a  tender,  loving,  and  sympathetic 
soul,  and  the  bitter,  cantankerous  wretch 
whom  Froude  depicted  with  such  rhetorical 
skill  and  historical  inaccuracy  will  vanish 
from  the  public  mind  wherever  this  book 


1^  read.  The  best  rebuke  of  the  Froudean 
method  is  contained  in  the  advice  given  to 
Miss  Welsh  by  her  lover  at  an  early  stage 
in  their  acquaintance  when  he  was  directing 
her  studies.  It  is  a  pity  his  biographer 
had  not  stumbled  across  this  passage  and 


JAMES    LANE   ALLEN. 

followed  its  teaching.  Carlyle  tells  Jane 
Welsh  what  he  would  do  in  her  place,  in 
his  struggle  to  attain  "intellectual  emi- 
nence." 

"I  would  read  and  think  and  imagine; 
I  would  familiarize  myself  with  whatever 
great  or  noble  thing  men  have  ever  done  or 
conceived  since  the  commencement  of  civi- 
lization, .  .  .  endeavoring  all  the  while  not 
only  to  recollect  but  to  apply.  .  .  .  I  would 
thus  have  before  my  mind  a  distinct  and 
vivid  conception  of  the  manifare  d'etre  of  all 
the  great  characters  that  have  ever  lived." 

While  Carlyle's  letters  occupy  a  large 
proportion  of  the  space,  those  of  Jane  Welsh 
are  perhaps  the  most  sprightly  and  in  some 
senses  the  most  witty.  Her  criticism  is 
daring  and  shows  the  keenness  as  well  as 
the  true  femininity  of  her  mind.  In  a 
letter  dated  May  20,   1824,  we  read: 


THE   BIRTHPLACE  OF  MRS.    THOMAS   CARLYLE 
IN    HADDINGTON, SCOTLAND 

' '  And  Byron  is  dead !  I  was  told  it  all  at 
once  in  a  roomful  of  people.  My  God !  if  they 
had  said  that  the  sun  or  the  moon  had  gone 
out  of  the  heavens,  it  could  not  have  struck 
me  with  the  idea  of  a  more  awful  and 
dreary  blank  in  the  creation  than  the  words, 
'  Byron  is  dead ! '     I  have  felt  quite  cold 


and  dejected  ever  since:  all  my  thoughts 
have  been  fearful  and  dismal.  I  wish  you 
was  come." 

We  sometimes  feel  in  reading  these 
letters  as  if  we  were  intruding  upon  the 
sacred  secrets  of  a  singularly  strong,  sane, 
and  sincere  love,  as  existing  between  two 
remarkable  persons.  The  letters  are  contin- 
ued to  the  eve  of  marriage.  They  are  not 
the  imaginative  messages  which  Richardson 
wrote  nor  the  overstrained  heroics  of  Ovid 
or  Pope.  They  are  the  utterances  of  two  ac- 
tual persons  and  are  quite  unexampled  in  lit- 
erature both  on  account  of  their  penetrating 
passion  and  earnestness  and  the  pathetic 
emotions  which  they  evidence  as  existing 
between  two  creatures  who  possest  the 
power  and  the  opportunity  of  embalming 
their  love  in  perfect  literary  form,  alike 
unstrained  in  style,  and  unconscious  of  its 
haunting  beauty.  The  note  of  Carlyle's 
letters  is  struck  in  the  words: 

"It  would  be  little  less  than  impious  to 
renounce  this  heavenly  feeling  that  unites 
us.  Has  not  a  kind  Providence  created 
us  for  one  another?  Have  we  not  found 
each  other?  And  might  not  both  of  us  go 
round  the  planet  seeking  vainly  for  a  heart 
we  could  love  so  well?" 

Carpenter,  George  Rice.  Walt  Whitman,  nmo, 
pp.  175.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  75  cents 
net. 

That  the  author  of  the  "Leaves  of 
Grass"  should  have  his  life  written  in  the 
"  Men  of  Letters"  Series  which  includes 
Shakespeare,  Browning,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
growth  of  his  reputation.  Opinions  have 
always  differed  about  Whitman's  claims 
as  a  literary  man.  Carlyle  savagely  re- 
marked, in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  that  "Leaves 
of  Grass"  "wanted  good  morals,"  and 
added,  "after  you  have  looked  into  it,  if 
you  think,  as  you  may,  that  it  is  only  an 
auctioneer's  inventory  of  a  warehouse,  you 
can  light  your  pipe  with  it."  Matthew 
Arnold  of  course  thought  the  "eccentric 
and  violent  originality"  of  Whitman  not 
such  as  "wise  Americans"  ought  to  ap- 
prove of.  But  "Tennyson  wrote  him 
twice,  in  terms  of  paternal  affection,  as  one 
monarch  might  address  another,"  and 
Emerson  remarks  to  the  poet  about  his 
"Leaves  of  Grass":  "I  find  it  the  most  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  wit  and  wisdom  that 
America  has  yet  contributed.  I  am  very 
happy  in  reading  it,  as  great  power  makes 
us  happy." 

This  is  an  excellent  and  notably  precise 
life  of  Whitman.  It  is  written  in  a  schol- 
arly and  condensed  style,  and  while  Pro- 
fessor Carpenter  (who  died  about  the  time 
his  book  was  published)  was  quite  a  spe- 
cialist on  the  subject,  he  spared  the 
reader  all  superfluous  eulogy,  exposition,  t 
or  criticism  with  regard  to  the  personality  . 
and  works  of  a  man  he  loved  and  admired 
profoundly  and  intelligently. 

Chalmers,  W.  P.  Deutsche  Gedichte  zum  Aus- 
wendiglernen.  iftmo,  pp.  127.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.      40  cents  net. 

Chester,  George  Randolph.  The  Making  of 
Bobby  Burnit.  Being  a  Record  of  the  Adventures  of  a 
Live  American  Young  Man.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  416.      Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Colby,  Frank  Moore,  Editor;  Allen  Leon  Church- 
hill,  Associate  Editor.  The  New  International  Year 
Book  for  the  year  1908.  Folio,  pp.  776.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.     $5. 

It  is  often  more  difficult  to  obtain  ac- 
curate   accounts    of    current    and    recent 
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events  and  of  living  persons  than  of  things 
of  the  past,  which  have  been  weighed, 
sifted,  and  relegated  to  the  books  which 
contain  the  history  of  the  past.  The  con- 
venience, therefore,  of  a  work  which  tells  us 
the  history  of  the  world  during  the  past 
year  will  at  once  be  recognized  by  journal- 
ists and  publicists  of  all  classes.  Year- 
books, however,  have  not  always  enjoyed 
a  good  name  and  sometimes  have  failed 
to  give  the  information  which  the  inquirer 
has  to  turn  over  files  of  old  newspapers  to 
obtain.  The  year-book  editor  has  been 
accused  of  perfunctoriness  and  of  keeping 
from  the  issues  of  a  previous  issue  too  much 
standing  matter  to  allow  of  his  work  being 
thoroughly  fresh  and  reliable.  Such  a 
charge  can  not  be  made  against  this  ad- 
mirable compilation.  Professor  Colby  and 
hi^  collaborators  have  done  their  work 
well  and  thoroughly.  The  history  of 
politics  in  Europe  is  well  summarized. 
The  labor  movement,  the  financial  dis- 
turbances, and  other  social  disturbances 
all  over  the  world  are  clearly  dealt  with 
and  illustrated  by  statistics.  Naval  prog- 
ress and  aeronautics  receive  ample  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  specialists.  Ag- 
riculture, anthropology,  and  ethnology, 
Canadian  affairs,  electrical  engineering,  and 
the  progress  of  the  world  in  all  these  de- 
partments are  given  ample  space.  Music, 
literature,  and  the  drama  are  also  handled 
from  the  same  point  of  view.  Few  news- 
paper men  or  writers  for  the  magazines  on 
contemporary  events  and  movements  can 
feel  their  equipment  complete  without  this 
useful,  accurate,  and  copious  book  of 
reference  at  their  elbow. 

Davis,  Foxcroft.  The  Whirl.  A  Romance  of 
"Washington  Society.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  306. 
ISIew  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Day,  Sarah  J.  Mayflowers  to  Mistletoe.  A  Year 
■with  the  Flower  Folk.  Illustrated,  umo,  pp.  115. 
New  York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Dunning,  James  Edmund.  The  Master  Builders. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  339.  New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

Eaton,  Walter  Prichard,  and  Fnderhill,  Elsie 
Morris.  The  Runaway  Place:  A  May  Idyl  of  Man- 
hattan, nmo,  pp.  257.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&  Co. 

Eliot,  Charles  W.  Education  for  Efficiency  and 
The  New  Definition  of  the  Cultivated  Man.  i6mo, 
pp.  54.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     35  cents. 

Finck,  Henry  T.  Grieg  and  His  Music.  8vo, 
■pp.317.     New  York:   John  Lane  Co.     S2.50  net. 

Scandinavia  can  only  indirectly  share 
the  musical  fame  of  Edvard  Hagerup 
Grieg,  altho  he  was  born  at  Bergen,  Nor- 
way, in  1843.  In  the  troublous  times 
which  in  Scotland  followed  the  royalist  rout 
at  Culloden,  Alexander  Greig,  a  merchant 
•of  Aberdeen,  took  refuge  in  Norway,  chan- 
ging the  spelling  of  his  name  so  as  to- insure 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  it  in  that 
country.  The  young  Scottish  boy,  his  son, 
received  a  completely  continental  educa- 
tion and  finished  his  studies  at  Leipsic  in 
1863.  Returning  to  his  home  in  the  North, 
a  home  he  had  learned  to  love,  he  formed 
his  particular  taste,  and  was  inspired  to  his 
particular  style  in  music  by  a  profound 
study  of  Norse  Saga  literature,  folk-music, 
and  the  national  airs  of  Scandinavia.  After 
a  visit  to  Rome  he  made  Christiania  his 
home  for  eight  years  and  began  the  public 
performance  of  Norse  music.  His  own  com- 
positions are  of  such  a  character  as  gained  for 
him  the  name  of  the  "Chopin  of  Northern 
music."  He  made  a  great  sensation  in  Rome 
in  1870,  and  England  and  Germany  were  suc- 


cessively the  scenes  of  his  triumph.  The 
strangeness,  earnestness,  and  originality 
of  his  composition  and  his  execution  as  a 
pianist  caused  a  London  critic  to  say, 
"Grieg  is  certainly  a  picturesque  person- 
ality, almost  the  only  survivor  of  the  old 
type  of  unworldly  musician  who  shuns  the 
crowd  and  thinks  his  thoughts  in  solitude." 
Of  course,  he  was  invited  to  America,  but 
was  little  inclined  to  accept  the  call,  and 
remarked  in  a  letter  to  his  biographer: 
"America  I  shall  probably  never  visit,  I 
can  not  endure  the  sea  voyage,  nor,  perhaps, 
the  climate." 

Yet  he  once  acceded  to  an  invitation,  but 
made  impossible  conditions  to  R.  E.  John- 
ston who  offered  him  an  engagement. 
Among  the  conditions  were  these:  Thirty 
concerts  within  about  three  months  at 
$2,500  per  concert.  All  expenses  for  three 
persons  from  Europe  and  back.  The  terms 
were  "practically  prohibitive,"  says  Mr. 
Finck,  and  Grieg  never  crossed  the  ocean. 

This  is  a  fascinating  biography — sympa- 
thetic and  calling  up  the  reader's  sympa- 
thy. It  abounds  in  personal  incidents  and 
personal  letters  which  illustrate  such  sensi- 
bility and  passionate  genius  as  make  the 
words  of  a  critic  sound  true:  "Grieg  was 
a  poet  and  has  added  another  string  to 
our  lyre." 

Finot,  Jean.  The  Philosophy  of  a  Long  Life. 
8vo,  pp.  305.      New  York:    John  Lane  &  Co.      S2.50. 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  never 
since  the  time  of  Plato,  the  philosopher, 
and  of  the  Platonist  Cleombrotus  of  Am- 
bracia,  who  read  over  the  Phasdo  and  then 
killed  himself  to  secure  immortality,  has 
the  question  of  the  "larger  hope"  been  so 
much  discust  as  it  is  at  present.  Men 
are  asking,  Is  there  a  hereafter?  Science 
says  no,  but  human  instinct  and  revelation 
answer  yes.  The  present  work  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  answer  the  inquiry. 
Mr.  Finot  is  a  scientific  man  and  a  subtle 
philosopher,  and  he  seems  to  enjoy  playing 
around  his  subject  with  quick  and  clever 
dialectic  skill,  without  attempting  to  prove 
anything  except  the  obvious.  The  work 
is  a  poem  as  much  as  a  treatise,  and  when 
the  author  arrives  at  the  main  point  he 
"finds  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost." 

The  first  portion  of  the  essay  does  not, 
however,  deal  with  the  hereafter.  It  is  a 
disquisition  on  longevity,  and  the  optimistic 
philosophy  contained  in  it  is  eminently 
cheerful  and  in  every  way  delightful.  The 
mysteries  of  longevity  are  dwelt  upon  in 
a  spirit  in  which  mysticism  is  blended  with 
science,  and  while  the  author  furnishes  us 
with  "means  for  prolonging  life."  he  tells  us 
that  one  of  the  main  means  is  the  exercise 
of  the  will,  for  in  the  exercise  of  the  will  is 
to  be  found  the  cure  of  old  age  and  the 
power  of  prolonging  bodily  existence  to  an 
almost  indefinite  period.  At  this  point 
Mr.  Finot's  speculations  seem  to  evaporate 
in  the  cloudland  of  imagination. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  body-  when  it  has  passed  beyond  the 
furthest  limit  of  longevity.  Science 
comes  forth  to  tell  us  that  the  body  is  im- 
mortal, for  even  in  the  coffin  processes  in 
the  changes  undergone  by  the  material  are 
still  advancing.  This  is  Mr.  Finot's  relig- 
ion of  the  grave.  It  will  not  be  satisfying  to 
the  Christian  believer,  nor  to   those  who 


desire  immortality,  but  it  casts  a  phos- 
phorescent light  over  the  tomb  which  is 
bright  and  beautiful  if  not  satisfying. 
Mr.  Finot  at  any  rate  discourses  eloquently, 
and  attempts,  if  he  can  not  rob  death  of  its 
sting,  at  least  to  lighten  some  of  the  hor- 
ror with  which  literature  and  art  have  for 
centuries  invested  it.  The  key  to  his 
whole  theory  of  death  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  reading  his  chapter  condemning 
cremation.  His  utterly  materialistic  view 
of  his  subject  is  there  plainly  expounded  with 
the  clearness  of  science  and  in  the  language 
of  a  poet  and  a  mystic,  but  most  people  will 
think  that  he  is  trifling  with  matters  which 
are  vital  issues  to  each  thinking  individual, 
and  the  ordinary  reader  will  not  allow  the 
brilliancy  of  his  diction  and  dialectic  to 
persuade  him  that  he  has  not  been  disap- 
pointed. 

Green,  Olive.  How  to  Cook  Vegetables.  i6mo. 
pp.  644.      New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Grenfell.  Wilfred  Thomason.  Adrift  on  an  Ice- 
Pan.  Illustrated  i6mo,  pp.  68.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.      75  cents  net. 

Hueffer,  Ford  Madox.  The  "Half  Moon."  A 
Romance  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  121T10, 
pp.346.      New  York:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.35. 

Hughes,  James  L.  Teaching  to  Read.  i6mo, 
pp.  124.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  50 
cents  net. 

Inner  Shrine,  The.  Pp.  356.  New  York. 
Harper  &  Bros.      $1.50. 

While  "The  Inner  Shrine"  has  been 
running  serially  in  Harper's,  many  and 
varied  have  been  the  speculations  regarding 
the  identity  of  the  author.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  this  anonymous  novel 
has  attracted  wide  attention.  The  dialog 
is  clever  and  the  story  one  to  be  enjoyed 
by  all  who  care  for  a  bright,  briskly  told 
narrative. 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  France  and  Amer- 
ica, while  the  difference  between  the 
French  and  the  American  view-point  re- 
garding certain  social  questions  is  the 
underlying  thought.  Diane  Evelith  is  a 
typical  Parisienne,  fond  of  life  and  gaiety 
and  prone  to  playing  with  men's  affections. 
She  is  foolish  rather  than  bad.  After  her 
husband's  death  she  turns  to  America, 
and  the  former  careless  coquet  is  sud- 
denly transformed  into  a  subdued,  hard- 
working bread-winner.  Her  previous  in- 
discretions become  known,  however,  and 
judged  by  American  standards,  assume  a 
serious  aspect,  especially  as  they  are  ex- 
aggerated by  the  falsehoods  of  the  Marquis 
de  Bienville,  whose  vanity  has  been 
wounded.  One  by  one  Diane's  new  friends 
judge  her,  including  Derek  Pruyn,  the  man 
she  has  learned  to  love,  and  she  is  con- 
demned, unheard.  The  story  goes  to 
prove  that  circumstantial  evidence  is  not 
to  be  relied  upon.  With  rare  forgiveness, 
Diane  heaps  coals  of  fire  upon  everybody's 
head  and  wins  Derek's  gratitude  by  saving 
his  motherless  daughter  from  a  compro- 
mising position. 

Bienville's  tardy  reparation  for  the 
wrong  he  has  done  clears  the  atmosphere, 
to  everybody's  relief.  In  this  situation 
an  interesting  discussion  is  introduced 
regarding  the  definition  of  a  man's  honor. 
With  the  little  marquis,  it  is  not  a  moral 
lapse  but  the  admission  of  the  same. 
Diane's  happiness  is  made  complete  by 
Derek's  confession  of  love,  "the  one  key 
that  unlocks  the  inner  shrine  of  all." 
{Continued  on  page  35s) 
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into  extensive  and  complicated  detail,  the 
General    sketches    the    reasons    why    the 

Russians  were  worsted  it)  the  struggle: 

"The  army  which  we  put  into  the  field 
was  unable  to  defeat  the  Japanese  in  the 
time   allotted    to  it." 

Peace  was  made  at  the  time  when  Russia 
had  overcome  her  preliminary  difficulties 
and  completed  her  organization.  The 
morale  of  the  Japanese,  he  admits,  was  su- 
perior to  that  which  prevailed  in  the  Rus- 
sian   army.      The    former      'were    fighting 

things  they  understood  ami  considered 
vital."  The  Russians  had  come  6,000 
miles  to  fight  in  a  cause  which  they  ei1 
did  not  elear!\'  comprehend  or  positively 
disliked.  Again  and  again,  the  author 
complains,  were  his  campaign  plans  frus- 

ed  by  counter-orders  received  from 
bureaucracy  at  home.  The  recom- 
mendations he  made  for  promotions  and 
the  conferring  <>t"  orders  "ti  those  he  thought 
worthv  were  in  like  manner  disregarded. 
In  the  second  volume  there  is  a  dreary 
list  of  General  Kuropat  kin's  ch:  ainst 

mpetent   and   inactive  generals   under 

his     command.       We    are     forced     to     the 

lusion  that  he  could  have  done  more 

and  better  had  he  not  been  so  grievously 

hampered. 

Landsberg.  Grace  F.  ABC  of  Philosophy. 
l6mo,  pp.  147.      New  York:    R.  F.  Fenno   &  Co 

Law.  Frederick  Houk.  Ad  Miriam  ibmo,  pp. 
lao.      New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Lee,  Sidney.  A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare 
Illustrated.  i;mo,  pp.  495-  New-  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.      $2.25  net. 

Le\i.  Hedwig.  Easy  German  Stories.  i6mo. 
pp.  98.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co. 
40  cents  net. 

Maarlens,  Maarten.  Brothers  All  More  oto- 
ries  of  Dutch  Peasant  Life.  i2mo,  pp.  324.  Xew 
York:    D.  Appleton   <£.-  Co. 

Mallory.  Herbert  S.  Tempered  Steel.  A  Ro- 
mance. Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  426.  Xew  York: 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.     Si. 50. 


IT  WORKS 

The  Laborer  Eats  Food  Thttt  Would 
Wreck  an   Office   Man. 


Men  who  are  actively  engaged  at  hard 
work  can  sometimes  eat  food  that  would 
wreck  a  man  who  is  more  closely  confined. 

This  is  illustrated  in  the  following  story  : 

"  I  was  for  12  years  clerk  in  a  store  work- 
ing actively  and  drank  coffee  all  the  time 
without  much  trouble  until  after  I  entered 
the  telegraph  service. 

"There  I  got  very  little  exercise  and 
drinking  strong  coffee,  my  nerves  grew  un- 
steady and  my  stomach  got  weak  and  I  was 
soon  a  very  sick  man.  I  quit  meat  and  to- 
bacco and  in  fact  I  stopped  eating  everything 
which  I  thought  might  affect  me  except 
coffee,  but  still  my  condition  grew  worse 
and  I  was  all  but  a  wreck. 

"  I  finally  quit  coffee  and  commenced  to 
use  Postum  a  few  years  ago  and  I  am  speak- 
ing the  truth  when  I  say,  my  condition 
commenced  to  improve  immediately  and 
today  I  am  well  and  can  eat  anything  I  want 
without  any  bad  effects,  all  due  to  shifting 
from  coffee  to  Postum. 

"  I  told  my  wife  today  T  believed  I  could 
digest  a  brick  if  I  had  a  cup  of  Postum  to  go 
with  it. 

"  We  make  it  according  to  directions  boil- 
ing it  full  20  minutes  and  use  good  rich 
cream  and  it  is  certainly  delicious." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  a  copv  of  the  famous 
little  book  "The  Koad  to  YVellville." 

"There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  Mattress 

that  is 

Built— 

Not 

Stuffed 


^*"~>^  The  Mattress  That  is  Built- Not  Stuffed  <£    .^       WBB 

Ostermoor  15. 


That  slogan,  "Built — not  Stuffed"  ought  to  commend  itself 
to  every  seeker  of  sleeping  comfort.  The  Ostermoor  idea 
is  that  a  mattress  should  be  honestly  made;  of  best  materials; 
and  fill,  in  the  most  perfect  manner  possible,  the  need  for 
which  it  was  intended. 


This  trade   mark 
always  on  the 
real  Ostermoor 

A  doth  label  printed 
in  red  and  black  and 
sewn  on  the  end  of 
EVERY  genuine 
Ostermoor. 


REGULAR  SIZES 
AND  PRICES 

2  feet  fi  ii>.  CO  OC 
wide,  26  lbs.  ■PO-JJ 
S^twide.  1Q  0fj 

3  feet  6  in  11  Ifl 
wide,  35  lbs.  '  '■'" 

4  feet  wide.  10  0C 

40  lbs IJ.OJ 

4  feet  fi  in.  1C  fin 
wide.  45  lbs.  U.UU 

All  6  ft.  3  in.  long 

Express  Charges 
Prepaid 

In  two  parts.  50cts. 
extra.  Special  sizes 
special  prices. 


Does  that  idea  appeal  to  you? 

THE  OSTERMOOR  mattress  is  the  expression  of  honest  handiwork. 
The  soft,  sanitary  sheets  are  laid  up  by  craftsmen  in  their  line,  layer  on 
layer,  and  the  whole  enclosed  In  its  covering  of  ticking  entirely  by  hand. 
There  is  no  stuffing  of  animal  hair  or  other  doubtful  substances  into  a  bag 
and  calling  it  a  mattress.  The  OSTERMOOR  is  clean,  sanitary  and  com- 
fortable beyond  compare,  and  is  dust-proof,  damp-proof  and  vermin-proof. 

Buy  an  OSTERMOOR— and  an  OSTERMOOR  only— if  you  really 
want  the  maximum  of  sleep-giving  comfort;  the  satisfaction  of  cleanliness 
and  health  under  you  during  the  resting  hours. 

Send  for  our  144-page  Book  "The  Test  of  Time"  with 
Samples  of  Ticking — Free 

The  Ostermoor  mattress  is  not  for  sale  by  stores  generally,  but  there's  an 
Ostermoor  dealer  in  most  places — the  livest  merchant  in  town.  Write  us 
and  we'll  give  you  his  name.  But  don't  take  chances  with  imitations  at 
other  stores — make  sure  you're  getting  the  genuine  Ostermoor — our  trade- 
mark label  is  your  guarantee.  We  will  ship  you  a  mattress  by  express  pre- 
paid same  day  your  check  is  received  by  us  when  we  have  no  dealer  or 
he  has  none  in  stock.     The  free  book — don't  forget  it — a  postal  brings  it. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,    119  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 

Canadian  Agency:  Alaska  Feather  \-  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


in  your  own  Home  for  Pimm,  Organ,  Vto.- 
lin.  Guitar,  Itanjo,  Cornet,  Sight  Sing- 
ing or  Mandolin.  One  lesson  weekly. 
Beginners  or  advanced  pupils.  Your  only  ex- 
pense is  for  postage  and  music. which  averages 
about  2  cents  ft  day.  Established  lsOH.  Thousands  of  pupils  all  over  the  world  write:  "  Wish  I  had  known  of  you  before." 
Booklet  and  free  tuition  offer  sent  free.    Address  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Box  L.  D.,  225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


1 


I 


m 
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sectional 
Bookcases 

Our  New  Catalogue  ??«  Will  Please  You 

It  is  the  fashion  book  of  sectional  bookcases, 
showing  the  newest  designs  in  the  popular  Sanitary 
Clawfoot  and  Mission  styles,  as  well  as  our 
pleasing  Standard. 

Minn  Sectional  Hookeasesare  known  theworld  «s» 
over  for  one  feature  that  will  interest  you— the  prices 
are  'nwer  than  others.     This  is  because  of  a  big  saving 
in  ireignt  as  tney  aie  the  only  bookcases  shipped  flat. 

There  are  no  disfiguring  iron  bands  to  hold  the  sec- 
tions together;  the  doors  are  easily  removed  and  are 
roller  bearing  and  non-binding — the  finish  and  work- 
manship high  grade,  making  a  handsome  and  durable 
piece  of  furniture  at  a  low  cost. 

Sold  by  furniture  dealers  everywhere,  or  direct  where  not 
in  stock.     Write  today  for  cm.   new  bookcase    catalog  B. 

Peak  catalog  sent  on  request. 
GCNN  FURNITURE  ft)..  Grand  Rapids,  Mica. 


Jtmmt 


Jill 
Jill 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Soda  Cracker  is  Known 

by  the 
Company  it  Keeps 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  m  the 
world  for  exposed  crackers  to  partake 
ol  the  flavor  of  goods  ranged  along- 
side. In  other  words,  a  soda  cracker 
is  known  by  the  company  it  has  kept. 
On  the  other  hand 

Uneeda  Biscuit 

have  been  in  no  company  but  their 
own.  When  you  open  a  package 
you  find  them  so  oven-fresh  that  they 
almost  snap  between  your  fingers  as 
you  take  them  from  the  package. 


a  Package 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


F 

I LOORS 

THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  OfcSINDlAHAPOUS 


^kW  |BB   Mnsteconomical.healthfuland 

^fcl  ■■       «atisfactory— for    old   or    new 

|^B  ■■■  houses,    different    patterns   to 

match  furnishings.      Outwear 

-  -  .  -_._...  .  ,A  carpets.    Stocks  carried 

HARDWOOD  'm  the  fading  cities. 

Plain  or  Ornamental, 
Thi  k  or  Thin. 
Write  for  floor 
Designs. 


THE'BEST'LIGHT 


One  burner  will  give  as  much  light  as 
"""1  ordinary  oil  lamps;  six  16  candle 
power  electric  bulbs  — six  16  candle 
power  gas  jets  or  5  acetylene  gas 
jets.  Costs  2  cts.  per  week.  Pro- 
duces a  pure,  white,  steady,  safe 
light.  Over  200  styles.  Every 
lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed. Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 
92    K.  5tn  St..  Canton.  0> 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inter-Air-Space  System 

Is  two-folkl  throughout,  affording  pro* 
tection  against  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
variable  climated  to 
Invalids  Athletes 

Professional  Men 
Merchants         Accountants 


And    all 


■upations    in    life,    indoor 


and  out. 

Over  eleven  hundred   physicians 

liave  united  in  testifying  to  the  sani- 
tary excellence  ol  th-  HaKDEKPOM) 

system  ot  underclothing. 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

166  River  5tr«et 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalot/ue 


Marital  Unrest 

A  NEW  REMEDY 

This  striking,  sensible  booklet  by  Wallace  D.  Wattles, 
has  attracted  such  widespread  attention  that  you  surely 
will  wish  to  read  it.  Lack  of  attention  and  the  unfailing 
attempts  on  the  part  of  husband  and  wife  to  improve  each 
other  i  nstead  of  themsel  ves — these  are  the  rocks  on  which 
the  ship  of  marital  happiness  usually  founders.  If  you 
are  married  or  are  going  to  be  my  advice  to  you  is  to  read 
this  article. 

FOR  10  CENTS  we  will  send  "Marital  Unrest."  and.  be; 
sides,  three  numbers  trial  subscription  of  '"  NAUTILUS." 
It  is  a  practical  magazine  of  self-help— the  leading  maga- 
zine of  the  new  thought  movement.  And  if  you  send  AT 
ONCE  we  will  include  also  a  dainty  booklet  by  Ella  Whee- 
ler Wilcox,  entitled  "What  I  Know  About  New  Thought." 

Address:  ELIZABETH  TOWNE,  Dept.  61,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


|  Mason,  Caroline  Atwater.  The  Spell  of  Italy. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  400.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page 
&  Co. 

Mason,  Daniel  Gregory.  The  Orchestral  In- 
struments and  What  They  Do.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
pp.i04-      New  York:    Baker  &  Taylor  Co. 

Mathews,  John  Lathrop.  Remaking  the  Missis- 
sippi. Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  264.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.      $1.75  net. 

Merry  Widow,  The.  A  Novel.  Founded  on 
Franz  Lehar's  Viennese  Opera  "  Die  Lustige  Wittwe," 
as  produced  by  Henry  W.  Savage.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  331.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 
$1.50. 

Metour,  Eugene  Paul.  In  the  Wake  of  the  Green 
Banner.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  444.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $1.50. 

Michelson,  Miriam.  Michael  Thwaites's  Wife. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  402.  New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     Si. 50. 

Mighels,  Mrs.  Phillip  Verrill.  The  Full  Glory  of 
Diantha.  i:mo,  pp.  432.  Chicago:  Forbes  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Miller,  Alice  Duer.  Less  Than  Kin.  i2mo, 
pp.230.     New  York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co. 

Miller,  Joaquin.  Poems.  In  6  volumes.  Vol- 
ume I.  An  Introduction,  etc.  Frontispiece,  nmo, 
pp.  236.      San  Francisco:    Whitaker    &  Ray  Co. 

Miltoun,  Francis.  Italian  Highways  and  Byways 
from  a  Motor  Car.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  380 
Boston:    L.  C.  Page   &  Co. 

Mitchell,  Edward  Bedinger.  The  Shadow  of  the 
Crescent,  nmo,  pp.  270.  New  York:  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Co. 

Mitchell,  Margaret  J.  The  Fireless  Cook-Book— 
A  Manual  of  the  Construction  and  Use  of  Appliances 
for  Cooking  by  Retained  Heat.  With  250  Recipes, 
nmo,  pp.  315.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co.     $1.25. 

Moffett.  Cleveland.  The  Battle.  Illustrated, 
nmo,  pp.  303.  New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 
$1 . 50. 

Norton,  Roy.  The  Toll  of  the  Sea.  Illustrated, 
nmo,  pp.  376'.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Oakley,  E.  Clarence.  Dyke's  Corners,  nmo, 
pp.  242.      Boston:    Richard  G.  Badger. 

O'Hagan,  Thomas.  Essays  Literary,  Critical, 
and  Historical.  i6mo,  pp.  112.  Toronto:  William 
Briggs. 

Packard,  Winthrop.  Wild  Pastures.  Illustrated. 
i6mo.    pp.    242.      Boston:     Small,    Maynard     &    Co. 

$1.2-0  net. 

Parker,  Lottie  Blair.  Homespun.  A  Story  of 
Some  New  England  Folk,  nmo,  pp.  380.  New- 
York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co. 

Pattern,  Simon  Nelson.  Product  and  Climax. 
i6mo,  pp.  68.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.  50  cents 
net. 

Peck,  Harry  Thurston.  Studies  in  Several  Lit- 
eratures, nmo,  pp.  296.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.20. 

That  a  man  who  represents  in  a  metro- 
politan university  the  language  and  litera- 
ture of  ancient  Rome,  its  philosophy  and 
antiquities,  should  have  mental  capacity 
and  energy  to  handle  so  many  subjects 
as  Professor  Peck  treats  of,  is  an  evidence  of 
versatility.  Professor  Peck  has  edited  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  recent  encyclopedias 
published  in  this  country,  conducted  a 
monthly  journal,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
the  task  of  inspiring  a  large  constituency 
with  a  love  and  knowledge  of  Lucretius, 
Catullus,  Cicero,  Vergil,  Horace,  and  their 
congeners.  This  is  quite  Crichtonian. 
The  twelve  essays  contained  in  the  present 
volume  deal  with  a  range  of  topics  extend- 
ing from  the  Odyssey  to  journalism. 
They  are  all  readable,  being  light,  anec- 
dotic, and  allusive.  What  will  prove  to  be 
newest  to  the  ordinary  reader,  for  whom 
they  are  undoubtedly  intended,  is  the 
treatment  of  Greek  and  Roman  novelists. 
What  will  interest  the  readers  most  is  Profes- 
sor Peck's  estimate  of  Longfellow  as  the 
most  characteristically  American  poet. 
But  the  essays  on  Juvenal,  Poe,  and 
Emerson  are  undoubtedly  quite  worthy  of 
this  eminent  encyclopedist  and  Latinist. 

Perkins,  Clara  Crawford.  Builders  of  Spain. 
2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  309  +  307.  Henry  Holt  &  Co. 
$5.00. 

Spain  is  a  country  where  art  and  litera- 
ture have  been  largely  the  product  of  the 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 
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alien  peoples  who  successively  invaded,  con- 
quered, and  ruled  her.  The  Visigoths, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Moors  bequeathed  to 
the  Christian  kings  a  heritage  l>v  which  was 
inspired  the  development  of  the  architec- 
tural monuments  at  present  standing. 
This  view  is  well  set  forth  by  the  author  of 
these  two  brilliant  volumes.  Nor  must  we, 
in  considering  Spanish  architecture,  refuse 
credit  to  the  artists  of  the  Netherlands, 
whom  Charles  V  engaged  to  carve  and 
paint  magnificent  works,  such  as  those  at 
Burgos.  There  is  a  blending  of  the  Ara- 
besque and  the  Gothic  in  all  the  great 
cathedrals  o(  Spain.  But  the  castles  and 
the  bridges  are  purely  Arabian,  while  the 
aqueducts  are  Roman  These  features  of 
Spanish  building  are  well  brought  out  in 
the  present  volume  which  is  illustrated 
with  abundant  photogravures.  Besides 
being  a  picture-book  of  art  we  recognize 
in  it  a  careful  historical  study,  and  as  Spain 
has  been  much  neglected  by  critics,  his- 
torians, and  artists  of  other  nationalities, 
we  welcome  "Builders  of  Spain"  as  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  study  of  things 
Spanish. 

Warren.  Maude  Radford.  Peter-Peter.  A  Ro- 
mance Out  of  Town.  Illustrated.  umo,  pp.  306. 
New  York:    Harper    &  Bros.      Si. 50. 

Wharton.  Edith.  Artemis  to  Acta-on  and  Other 
Verse,  nmo,  pp.  00.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 

White.  Fred  M.  A  Crime  on  Canvas.  Frontis- 
piece, umo,  pp.  330.  New  York:  R.  F  Fenno  & 
Co.      $1  50. 

Wilcox.  Henry  S.  Joys  of  Earth.  Frontispiece. 
i2mo,  pp.  134.     Chicago:    Wilcox  Book  Concern. 

Wohlfarth.  Julia  Helen,  and  Rogers.  Lillian 
Emily.  New-World  Speller,  i.'mo,  pp.  160.  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.:   World  Book  Co. 

Wright.  Livingston.  Down  the  Road  with  a 
Tramp  Writer.  i6mo,  pp.  67.  Boston:  Black  Lion 
Publishers.     $1  net. 

Zsigmondy,     Dr.     Richard.      Colloids      and     the 
Ultramicroscope.      A    Manual    of    Colloid    Chemistry 
and  Ultramicroscopy.     Translated  by  Jerome  Alex 
ander.      umo,    pp.    245.      New    York:     John    Wiley 
&  Sons.      $3. 


The  Explanation. — "Doctor."  said  the  patient, 
who  had  been  ailing  for  a  long  time,  "be  frank  with 
me.  Why  do  you  demand  such  a  large  fee  for  cut- 
ting out  my  appendix?" 

"Well,  the  truth  is,"  explained  the  frank  M.D.. 
"when  I  remove  that  appendix  I  cut  off  my  chief 
source  of  revenue."  —  Til-Bits. 

FROM  THE  BENCH 
A  Judge  Commends  Pare   Food. 


A  iudge  of  a  Colorado  Court  said  :  "Nearly 
one  year  ago  I  began  the  use  of  Grape-Nuts 
as  a  food.  Constant  confinement  indoors 
and  the  monotonous  grind  of  office  duties 
had  so  weakened  and  impaired  my  mental 
powers  that  1  felt  the  imperative  need  of 
something  which  neither  doctors  nor  food 
specialists  seemed  able  to  supply. 

"A  week's  use  of  Grape-Nuts  twice  each 
day  convinced  me  that  some  unusual  and 
marvelous  virtue  was  contained  therein.  My 
mental  vigor  returned  with  astonishing  rap- 
idity; brain  weariness  (from  which  I  had 
constantly  suffered)  quickly  disappeared. 
Clearness  of  thought  and  intellectual  health 
and  activity  which  I  had  never  previously 
known  were  to  me  the  plain  results  of  a  few 
months  use  of  this  food. 

"Unhesitatingly  I  commend  Grape-Nuts 
as  the  most  remarkable  food  preparation 
which  science  has  ever  produced,  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  and  experience  extends." 

The  judge  is  right.  Grape-Nuts  food  is  a 
certain  and  remarkable  brain  builder  and 
can  be  relied  upon.     "There's  a  reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  gen- 
uine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Take  Down  Your 


Shafting  I 

lannino-   heirs    and 


Take  down  your  shafting — your  flapping  belts  and 
your  friction  clutches.  They  are  losing  you  money  every 
day  by  causing  useless  friction  losses.  Replace  them  with 
the  most  compact,  efficient  power  units  on  the  market — 

Hawthorn 

TRADE    MARK 

Motors 

"Hawthorn"  Motors  applied  to  machines — 
whatever  their  nature— will  reduce  operating 
expenses  25  to  40%.  They  will  increase  the 
quality  and  the  amount  of  work  turned  out  in  a  day 
by  giving  just  enough  power  at  just  the  right  speed. 
They  use  power  only  when  they  do  actual  work. 

Hawthorn"   Motors  are  made  in  various 

sizes  and  for  all  commercial  circuits  for 

driving  everything  from  an  ice  cream 

freezer  to  the  largest  power  machine. 

Every  one  is  designed,  constructed 

and  tested   by   experts.       We 

guarantee  their  success- 
ful operation  under  all 
conditions. 

It  is  to  your  profit  to  learn 
more  about  them.  Let  us 
send  you  Bulletin  No.  8049. 


"Hawthorn" 

Motors 

Operate 

Coffee  Grinder* 
Coffee  Roaster* 
Bread  Mixer* 
Churn* 
Meat  Cutter* 
Cream  Freezer* 
Machine  Tool* 
Exhaust  Fan* 


WESTERN 

ELECTRIC 

COMPANY 

New  York 

St.  Louis 

Philadelphia 

Kansas  City 

Boston 

Denver 

Pittsburg 

Dallas 

Atlanta 

Omaha 

Chicago 

San  Francisco 

Indianapolis 

Seattle 

Cincinnati 

Los  Angeles 

Minneapolis 

Salt  Lake  City 

Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 


Write  a  postal 
now  for  book 
of  styles  and 
prices,  or  »eey 
th  em    at     / 
yoor  deal-    ,    . 
trt. 


^ 


Indiana,  Makers 


STRONG  CHILDREN 

—  bright    eyes  —  rosy    cheeks  —  rugged, 
healthy  bodies  —  all    can  be  had  if    vou 

sars  IRISH  MAIL 

— the  popular  children's  car.      En- 
dorsed by  physicians — keeps  chil- 
dren out  in  the  fresh  air.   Genuine 
Irish  Mail  has  large  name  on 
seat.  Don't  be  imposed  upon 
by  substitutes.    Look  for  the 
name.     At  all  up-to-date  deal- 
ers or  write  to  us  for  book  of 
styles  and  prices. 
HILL  STANDARD  MFG.  CO 
629  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson, 
Hoosier  Express"  and  "Silent  Part- 
ner" Boys'  Wagons. 


\A/**alr     Incfon    causes  pains  through  the  feet  and 
**  Cotv    instep    legs  similar  to  rheumatism.     You 


can  prevent  all  this  by  wearing  the 


C  &  H  Arch   Instep  Supports 

Cf).  a  pair,    your  dealer  or  by  mail.     Give  size  shoe. 
3vC  C  k  U  ARCH  SHANK  GO.,  DEFT.  B,  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


YOUR  HEAD 

will  be   clear  when. 

YOUR  FEET  ARE 

COMFORTABLE. 


It  is  therefore  your  duty  to  carefully  consider  the  care> 
and  wellfare  of  your  feet. 

WORTH  CUSHION 
SOLE  SHOES 

are  scientifically  constructed  to  insure  ease  and  comfort, 
and  tit  the  foot  from  the  start,  no  breaking  in. 

"On  Oct.  9.  1908,  you  sent  me  by  mail   a   pair  of  shoes 
which  I  have  been  wearing  continuously  and  with  more- 
genuine  satisfaction  than   any  other  shoes  I  have  ever 
worn."— H.  D.  Williams,  Attorney-at-Law. 
Prove  It  yourself. 

MEN'S $4.00  to  $6.00 

WOMEN'S 2.00  to     5.00 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  C 

406  Washington  Street Boston,  Mass. 

1225  Broadway New  York.  N.  Y. 

Hudson  Terminal  Building,  196  Fulton  Street,  New  York: 

570  Fulton  Street Brooklyn,  New  York 

15  South  13th  Street Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Useful 
Things 
to  Wear 


We  made  Raincoats  only 
By  improved  methods 
Ontil  they  were  better 
Than  any  other  raincoats 
Ever  made. 

Then  we  applied 
These  superior  processes 
Enormous  factories 
and  special  trained  men 
.To  making  other  things 

Each  garment  was  perfected 
Before  our  label  went  on.  . 

We.  shall  make  nothing  else 
UntH  we  find  out 
How  to  make  it 
Materially  better 
For  lower  cost 
Than  anything  like  it. 

Each  coat  marked  Kenyon 
Is  a  specialty  which 
You  cannot  match  nor  equa 
Each  Kenyon  specialty 
Is  a  garment  you  need 
Of  permanent  usefulness. 


FQJt  S4EN  $JQ  to  $30 

Kf.nt-«i%a  Rain  C'<>«t* 
Kenyon  Ovjefwat* 
Km»y*m  GtbttrAine* 
Ket*yon  l.A»»'id«>n  SBp'OB 
Ktnvoii  HwWjrwel'Trausera 

FOR  WOMEN  $tO_tt>  $30 

Kenyan  Utility  Coat* 
London  Sllp-oa  C'twrts 
Rubberized }»fOi  Costs 
GabHrdhWHv' 
Summer  Coats 

•  Many  Stytrs  ctrr 
VcfOr  Catxii :  and  DusUrs 

LOOK    FOR'  THE 
KENYON    LABEL 

Ilescription  of  Coat 
t'iUvilrttUd. 

The  Gabardine 

Made  of  a  light  English 
material,  wind  and  rain 
proof  in  texture,  further 
process  proofed.  The 
most  water-tight  garment 
ever  produced  without 

•  rubber. 

For  Sale  at  good  stores 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  and  tell  lis  what  garment  you  want, 
whether  men's  or  women's.  We  will  send  samples  and  style 
book  and  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

C.  KENYON  COMPANY 

23  Union  Sq.,  New  York — Wholesale  Salesrooms— 200  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


See  the  list  of 
Specialties  above 


Is  Man  Too  Prolific? 

This  is  the  title  of  a  logical  and  scientific  discussion  of 
the  Malthusian  theory. 

By  H.  S.  POMEROY 

Author  of  "  The  Fthics  of  Marriage." 

ISmOj    Leatherette       35   Cents   Postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


THE    VEST    POCKET 

Standard    Dictionary 

(  Abridged  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Standard  Dictionary  ) 

Edited  by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 
Besides  having  the  largest  and  most  modern  vo- 
cabulary, this  book  contains  many  valuable  fea- 
tures  not   found   in   other  vest    pocket   editions. 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores 
Cloth,  25  Cents     -      Flexible  Leather,  50  Cents 

Indexed,  5  Cents  additional 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   CO.,  Publisher. 
NEW    YORK   and  LONDON 


PROJ   ECTOR 

The  Mirroscope  is  used  in  the  class  rooms  of 
many  schools  and  technical  institutions.  It  pro~ 
ject9  any  photograph,  drawing,  sketch,  print 
illustration  from  text  book  or  magazine — any 
opaque  object  not  larger  than  7x7  inches.  The 
projected  views  show  the  original  colors  of  the 
objt-ct  and  are  enlarged  to4  to6  feet  in  diameter. 
For  educational  and  amusement  purposes,  the  Mirro- 
scope oflt-rs  a  lur^e  range  of  usrs.  Every  camera  owner, 
every  traveler,  every  home  and  school  should  have  one. 
They  are  substantial,  well-made  instruments  with  strong 
lenses. 

Sold  by  photo  supply  dealers,  hardware  stores,  photo 
depts.  of  dry  ootids,  department  and  toy  stores.  If  your 
dealer  doesn't  handle,  write  us  for  suggestions  and  catalog. 

3  styles  for  gas,  acety- 
lene   (with    generatoi )    or 
electricity.      6  Fizes:  $3  to 
$20.      $15    and   $20   styles 
tike    l»»th    lantern    slides 
and  opaque  subjects. 
The    Buckeye 
Stereopticon  Go. 
5512  Carnegie  Ave. 
Cleveland,    O. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 


Atavism 

By  John  Myers  O'Hara 

(Jack  London  used  the  first  stanza  at  the  beginning  of 
his  "Call  of  the  Wild"  as  the  keynote  of  the  story.) 

Old  longings  nomadic  leap, 

Chafing  at  custom's  chain; 
Again  from  its  brumal  sleep 

Wakens  the  ferine  strain. 

Helots  of  houses  no  more, 

Let  us  be  out,  be  free; 
Fragrance  through  window  and  door 

Wafts  from  the  woods,  the  sea. 

After  the  torpor  of  will, 

Morbid  with  inner  strife, 
Welcome  the  animal  thrill 

Sending  a  zest  to  life. 

Banish  the  volumes  revered, 

Sever  from  centuries  dead; 
Ceilings  the  lamp  flicker  cheered 

Barter  for  stars  instead. 

Temple  thy  dreams  with  the  trees, 

Nature  thy  god  alone; 
Worship  the  sun  and  the  breeze. 

Altars  where  none  atone. 

Voices  of  solitude  call. 

Whisper  of  sedge  and  stream; 
Loosen  the  fetters  that  gall, 

Back  to  the  primal  scheme. 

Feel  the  great  throbbing  terrene 

Pulse  in  thy  body  beat, 
Conscious  again  of  the  green 

Verdure  beneath  thy  feet. 

Callous  to  pain  as  the  rose, 

Breathe  with  instincts  delight; 

Live  the  existence  that  goes 
Soulless  into  the  night. 

From  "Songs  of  the  Open." 


"The  Azure  Hive  Above  Is  Bright" 

By  George  Norton  Northorp 

The  azure  hive  above  is  bright 
With  swarms  of  golden  bees: 

They  glitter  in  the  summer  night 
Above  the  plumed  trees. 

Dear  alchemists  of  light  they  sing 

About  their  heavenly  task: 
They  circle  on  with  tireless  wing 

And  no  respite  they  ask. 

They  store  their  treasure  in  the  skies 
For  those  to  taste  who  will: 

Their  songs  are  full  of  sweet  surprise 
For  those  whose  lips  are  still. 

— From  "In  Itineris. 


"I  Passed  an  Ancient  Way" 

By  Georgiana  Goddard  King 

I  passed  an  ancient  way: 

Twilight  hung  in  the  air; 
My  feet  followed  gray 

Pavement  around  the  square; 

The  city's  bitter  reek 

Reached  to  the  source  of  tears: 
I  thought  you  had  died  last  week, 

My  dear — and  'tis  seven  years. 

— McClure's  Magazine  (August.7 
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S   jj  Strops  Like  This 


put 


Run  del 


Automatic  Stropper, 

Puts  a  keen,  smooth  edge  on  any  safety  razor  blade  in  five  seconds.  Absolutely 
automatic — just  push  and  pull  the  stropper  up  and  down  the  strop.  A  child  can 
work  it.      Try  it    10   days — your    money    back   then    if    you    are    not    satisfied. 


OFFERS  COMFORT   AND   ECONOMY 

With  sharp  blades,  safety  razors  make  shaving  a  pleasure. 
Don't  throw  the  old  blades  away.  You  can  make  them  even 
better  than  new  and  use  them  over  and  over  again  with  the 
Rundel  Automatic  Stropper. 

SIMPLE  AND   ACCURATE 
Blade  is  always  held  at    proper   angle — scientifically   deter 
mined.    When  motion  of  stropper  is  reversed,  blade  instantly 
turns  over.     Can't  run  off  and  cut  the  strop  or  get  out  of 
order.     No  other  stropper  has  these  features. 


ADAPTED  TO   ALL  BLADES 

Separate  blade  holders  for  any  style  safety  razor  blade — 
double  or  single  edge,  heavy  black  or  thin  wafer  style.  No 
screws  or  clamps  whatever.  Simply  place  your  blade  in  its 
proper  holder  and  insert  in  stropper. 

"  HINTS  FOR  SHAVERS  "  FREE 
A  valuable  book  just  written  by  an  expert  barber  and  contains 
many  suggestions  on  the  art  of  correct  shaving.     Every  man 
who  shaves  himself  should  have  a  copy.   Tell  us  the  name  of 
a  dealer  who  sells  razors,  and  we  will  send  you  a  copy  free. 


Complete  outfit  consists  of  a  Stropper,  strongly  built  of  brass  and  steel,  nicely 
nickel-plated,  and  with  rubberoid  finish  handle;  Three  Blade  Holders;  and  a 
24-inch  finest  quality  Horse-hide  Strop.  On  sale  at  all  hardware,  drug  and 
department  stores,  or  will  be  sent  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  price — $3.00. 
RUNDEL  MFG.  CO.,  168  Main  Street,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

WOLF-HUNTING   WITH  KOOSKVKI.T 

When-  Captain  Bill  Macdonald  of  the  Texas 
Rangers  was  summoned  by  Governor  Lanham  in  April, 
1005,  and  asked  to  accompany  President  Roosevelt 
on  a  wolf-hunt  as  chief  guide  and  special  bodyguard, 
he  looked  unhappy.  "Governor,"  he  said,  "you 
know  I'm  a  hell-roaring  Democrat,  and  don't  care 
much  for  Republican  presidents  in  general  and  this 
one  in  particular.  I'd  rather  you  picked  another 
man  for  the  job." 

But  having  been  picked  for  the  job.  the  fearless 
fighter  of  frontier  outlaws  was  no  man  to  back  out. 
He  found  the  President  to  be  a  man  after  his  own 
heart,  and  the  Ranger  and  the  former  Rough  Rider 
were  soon  fast  friends.  There  were  about  fifteen  in 
the  hunting  party,  including  the  hosts,  "Tom" 
Waggoner  and  Burke  Burnett,  and  John  R.  Aber- 
nethy  of  Oklahoma,  later  appointed  United  States 
marshal  by  the  President.  From  the  story  as  told 
by  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  in  Pearson's  Magazine 
(August)  we  quote  as  follows : 

It  was  a  pretty  extensive  camp,  altogether.  There 
were  a  hundred  horses,  and  a  "chuck"  wagon — a 
regular  "cow  outfit";  a  buggy  for  Burke  Burnett 
and  General  Young;  two  hacks,  one  of  which  be- 
longed to  Chief  Quanah,  and  other  vehicles.  The 
dogs  consisted  of  a  pack  of  forty  greyhounds,  some 
•stag-hounds,  and  about  a  half-dozen  long-eared  deer- 
or  fox-hounds,  for  special  work. 

The  excitement  and  joy  of  the  tents  and  blazing 
camp  fires,  and  the  howling  of  the  wolves,  made 
everybody  eager  for  morning  and  an  early  start. 
So  when  supper  was  over  and  the  guard  set  for  the 
night,  the  great  National  Hunter  and  his  friends  and 
protectors  lay  down  to  rest,  the  camp  fires  still 
throwing  a  wide  circle  of  light,  on  the  fading  edges 


of  which  the  coyotes  gathered  and,  looking  up, 
howled  their  anguish  to  the  stars. 

It  was  a  little  more  than  daylight,  next  morning — 
a  bright,  cool  morning — when  the  hunting  party  was  up 
an  1  away.  .  .  .  The  dogs  to  be  used  for  the  morning 
run  mingled  with  the  riders,  the  others  being  confined 
in  the  chuck  wagon,  in  a  large  cage,  to  be  kept  fresh 
and  used  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  first  detachment 
should  be  run  down.  At  the  head  of  the  party  rode 
Tom  Burnett  and  "Bony"  Moore  and  behind  these 
came  President  Roosevelt  of  the  United  States,  and 
Captain  Bill  McDonald  of  Texas. 

It  was  no  trouble  to  find  a  wolf  in  that  locality. 
One  was  soon  started  up,  and  the  hounds  were  away, 
with  the  party  of  horsemen  and  Tom  Burnett's 
buggy  following,  pell-mell,  in  a  general  helter-skelter 
for  which  the  President  set  the  pace.  As  the  Ranger 
Captain  saw  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  nation  go 
careering  over  ditches  and  washouts  and  through 
prairie-dog  cities  his  admiration  grew  literally  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  He  wished,  however,  he  hadn't 
promised  the  Governor  to  bring  the  President  home 
intact.  Bill  McDonald  was  considered  something  of 
a  rider,  himself,  but  he  was  not  entirely  happy  in 
this  Tam-o'-Shanter  performance.  Still  he  stayed 
in  the  game. 

"  It  looked  mighty  scary  to  me,"  he  said  afterward, 
"  but  I  wouldn't  quit.  The  others  followed,  but  some 
of  them  would  go  slower."  It  was  great  excitement, 
great  sport,  and  great  fun — a  wild  race  across  the 
prairie — a  final  bringing  of  the  wolf  to  bay,  with  the 
"worry"  and  "death"  by  the  dogs,  and  general 
rejoicing  by  all. 

But  when  the  next  wolf — or  it  may  have  been  the 
third  one — was  cornered,  there  was  a  genuine  ex- 
hibition. It  was  not  killed  by  the  dogs;  it  was  taken 
alive,  by  one  man.  John  Abernethy  was  that  man, 
and  he  took  that  wolf  with  his  hands.  This  was  the 
manner  of  it.  Whenever  the  dogs  ran  upon  the  wolf, 
the  wolf  would  turn  and  snap  savagely,  and  if  those 
teeth  of  his  happened  to  touch  any  part  of  the  dog 
they  left  their  mark,  and  sometimes  that  part  of  the 
dog  remained  with  the  wolf.  This  made  the  dogs 
careful — and  shy. 

But  Abernethy  was  not  careful — at  least  he  was 


$19.50 

On    Approval 
Freight  Paid 


Bishop  Rapl  Quality  and  Style 


We  sell  this  beautiful,  $40.00  Genuine  all-brass  Bed, 
Colonial  Style.  Ilireet  to  you  for  $19.50. 

We  ship  it  On  Approval  and  Prepay  Kreipht  to  all  points 
ea6tof  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Tennessee  line, 
allowing  freight  that  far  to  points  beyond. 

Or,  we  will  send  the  Bed  with  guaranteed  Springs 
and  Cotton-felt  Mattress  complete  for  $29.50  (worth 
SGOOOi.  Our  tremendous  output  and  quick  cash  sales 
Direct  from  the  "World's  Furniture  Center"  make 
our  low  prices  possible. 

If  you  don't  find  this  Red  superior  to  beds  sold  elsewhere  at 
double  oar  prices,  send  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we  will 
refund  your  money.  Full  size  double  bed,  4  ft  6  in. 
wide,  by  6  ft.  4  in.  lonit,  with  heavy  2-in.  continuous 
Pillars.  Either  Bright  or  "Satin"  finish— both  guar- 
anteed for  10  years.     With 

Bishop's  Book  of  Correct  Styles 

you  may  furnish  your  home  throughout  at  once  or 
gradually,  from  time  to  time,  being  sure  of  artistic 
and  harmonious  results. 

For  many  years  thousands  of  discriminating  buyers 
have  traveled  far  to  our  showrooms  in  Grand  Rapids 
to  save  money  and  get  home-furnishing  suggestions. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  come,  we  have 
issued  our  handsome  and  instructive  Portfolio  of  186 
pages.  It  contains  colored  plates  of  artistically  fur- 
nished rooms  in  "period"  and  modern  styles.  Shows 
correct  shades  of  popular  Grand  Rapids  finishes. 
Illustrates  and  describes  over  one  thousand  styles  of 
dependable  furniture- 

Wo  will  send  this  elaborate  book,  postage  paid,  if  you 
will  enclose  25  cents  to  show  your  interest.  The  2a 
cents  may  be  deducted  from  your  order.  If  you  don't 
think  the  book  a  correct  Guide  to  Furniture  Buying, 
send  it  back  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  the 
postage  you  pay  in  returning  it. 

Write  for  the  Book  now  and  r«t  the  benefit  of  high 
quality  at  Direct  prices. 

BISHOP   FURNITURE   COMPANY 


13-31  Ionia  Street 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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The  One   Player- Piano 
That  Really  Accents 


The  Most  Wonderful  Improvement 
Ever  Invented  Is  Found  Only  in  the 


~1       MELVILLE        )WW        C  L-    A    R.    H  I" 

soloHpollo 

I       F»   I-  A  V  B  «■        JtM'ni.fc        PIRNO  ~T 


With  the  new  accenting  device  of  the  SOLO- 
APOLLO  you  can  interpret  and  play  music 
EXACTLY  AS  THE  GREATEST  PIANISTS 
PLAY  IT. 

The  SOLO-APOLLO  is  the  ONLY  PLAYER-PIANO 
IN  THE  WORLD  which  brings  out  the  MELODY 
IN  STRONG  RELIEF  without  impairing  the  symmetry 
and  power  of  the  accompaniment.  Other  so-called 
accenting  devices  MERELY  GIVE  A  PROMINENCE 
to  the  theme  by  subduing  the  accompaniment. 

Other  exclusive  features  of  the  SOLO-APOLLO  are 
THE  TRANSPOSING  MOUTHPIECE  by  which  you 
can  change  instantly  to  five  or  more  different  keys  by  the 
touch  of  a  finger;  the  SPRING  MOTOR,  which  regulates 
the  power  and  distributes  it  equally,  preventing  sudden 
changes  in  tempo  by  unconscious  hard  pedaling. 

The  MARVELOUS  HUMAN  EXPRESSION  of 
the  SOLO-APOLLO  is  secured  by  the  DOWN- 
WARD stroke  of  the  pneumatic  fingers  on  the 
piano  key  in  front.  This  is  the  STROKE  GIVEN 
IN  MANUAL  PLAYING  and  a  GENUINE  HUMAN 
EXPRESSION  is  the  result. 

The  range  of  the  SOLO  APOLLO  is  88  NOTES, 
COVERING  THE  ENTIRE  PIANO  KEY-BOARD, 
and  playing  in  pristine  beauty  all  the  greatest  musical 
compositions  as  they  were  originally  written. 

The  Melville  Clark  Piano  in  which  the  Apollo 
action  is  placed  is  a  CRYSTALLIZATION  OF  THE 
HIGHEST  TYPE  OF  PIANO  ARTISTRY. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  catalog  which  explains  all 
about  the  Melville  Clark  SOLO-APOLLO  and  APOLLO 
Player-Pianos.  (2) 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  CO. 


409  Steinway   Building 
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'SaveThe-Horse"SpavinCure 


RtC.    TRACE    MARK 


SOUND 


ALLYN-HILL  COMPANY,  General  Insurance:  Surety  Bonds. 

115  S<,.  12th  St.,  TACOMA,  WASH.,  June  U,  1909. 
TROY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Brnghamlon,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen — I  used  jour  ''Save-the-Horse'1  on  my  horse,  a  valu- 
able driving  animal,  for  a  Bpavin  of  two  years*  standing,  and  the  horse 
now  shows  no  signs  of  lameness,  and  is  perfectly  sound  even  with  hard 
work  on  paved  streets.  It  is  surely  a  great  remedy  and  did  great  work 
tor  me.      Very  truly  yours,  FRANK  ALLYN,  JR. 

\p  flfl  a  bottle,  with  legal  written  guarantee  or  contract.  Send  for 
▼  |a»tlw  copy,  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  and  trainers 
_l  nn  every  kind  ol  case.  Permanently  cures  Spavin,  Thorongh- 
w  pin,  Ringbone  (eireptlow).  Curb,  Splint,  Capped  Hock,  Wlnd- 
pnff.  Shoe  Boll,  Injured  Tendons  and  all  Lameness.  No  scar  or  losa 
of  hair.  Horse  works  as  usual.  Dealers  or  Express  Paid. 
Troy  I  bemleal  (smpmi,       go  t'amsaerelsl  Ave.,  Rlnghaaston,  R.  T. 


not  shy.  He  ran  up  close  to  that  cornered  wolf  and 
fell  upon  him,  and  when  the  wolf  snapt  at  him 
just  as  he  had  snapt,  at  those  dogs,  Abernethy  by 
a  quick  movement  of  his  hand,  caught  the  wolf  by 
the  lower  jaw  and  held  him  fast,  and  in  such  a  way, 
that  jerk  and  writhe  and  twist  as  he  might  he  could 
not  get  free.  Then  Abernethy,  who  was  about  thirty 
years  old,  and  a  muscular  man,  quick  of  movement 
and  fearless,  holding  fast  to  the  wolf's  jaw,  carried 
that  wolf  to  his  horse,  mounted  and  rode  away,  still 
carrying  his  captive  alive. 

Well,  of  course,  President  Roosevelt  admired  that 
beyond  any  feature  of  the  expedition.  He  had 
Abernethy  do  it  again  and  again,  and  Abernethy 
never  made  a  failure.  Sometimes  he  tied  the  wolf's 
jaws  together  with  a  handkerchief;  just  held  him 
and  tied  him  in  a  deft,  workmanlike  way,  and  rode 
off  with  him  hanging  on  his  saddle.  It  looked  easy 
enough,  to  see  Abernethy  seize  the  wolf,  and  presently 
a  young  fellow  in  the  group  of  hunters  decided  that 
it  was  easy.  But  when  he  tried  it,  he  only  got  a 
knife-like  slit  across  his  hand  and  abandoned  the 
contract.  Then  the  President  wanted  to  try  it, 
himself,  as  of  course  he  would,  but  there  are  some 
things  which  even  a  President  can  not  be  permitted 
to  attempt. 

However,  he  was  not  to  be  kept  altogether  out  of 
danger,  and  in  the  characteristic  incident  which 
follows,  those  who  will,  may,  perhaps,  find  some 
allegorical  significance. 

As  the  party  rode  along — this  was  during  a  quiet 
recess  between  wolves — they  came  upon  a  big  rattle- 
snake, about  five  feet  in  length,  and  thicker  than  a 
man's  wrist,  coiled  up,  on  a  prairie-dog  hill.  When 
the  President  saw  it,  he  got  down  from  his  horse  and 
taking  his  quirt  (a  small  rawhide  riding-whip  about 
two  feet  long)  he  went  up  to  the  big  rattler  and 
struck  him.  The  snake  was  coiled,  and  sprang,  but 
Roosevelt  stept  aside  and  quickly  struck  him  again 
and  again,  then  stamped  his  head  into  the  earth. 
There  were  plenty  of  rattlesnakes  around  there,  for 
the  country  was  one  great  prairie-dog  colony — a 
favorite  abiding-place  for  rattlers — and  when  they 
came  upon  another,  the  President,  like  Abernethy, 
repeated  his  special  performance.  The  others  did 
not  like  it — it  looked  too  risky;  and  that  night  when 
the  President  was  not  in  the  vicinity,  Cecil  Lyon  and 
Captain  McDonald  quietly  removed  the  quirt  which 
had  been  left  hanging  on  the  presidential  saddle,  and 
said  nothing  of  the  matter  at  all.  But  the  President 
was  a  good  deal  disturbed  when  he  wanted  to  use  the 
quirt,  next  day,  and  wondered  and  grumbled  about 
it,  until  finally  Captain  Bill  confest  the  fact  and 
reason  of  its  disappearance. 

"We  was  afraid  you'd  get  snake-bit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent," he  said,  "and  we're  having  too  much  fun  to 
have  it  stopt  by  an  accident  like  that." 

Theodore  Roosevelt  saw  the  joke  and  laughed. 
Then  he  led  them  away  on  a  race  that  if  not  as  dan- 
gerous as  coquetting  with  rattlesnakes  was  at  least 
more  boisterously  exciting. 

They  got  four  or  five  wolves  that  first  day-  and  the 
next.  Most  of  them  were  taken  alive  by  Abernethy, 
and  these  they  carried  to  camp  and  lariated  out.  It 
was  a  good  start  for  a  menagerie,  and  they  added  to 
it  daily 

Altogether  that  wolf-hunt  was  a  great  success. 
Seventeen  wolves  was  the  total  capture  in  the  four 
days  of  hunting,  most  of  them  taken  alive  and 
lariated  out  around  the  camp — a  lively  and  musical 
collection  that  delighted  all  parties  concerned,  except 
possibly  the  wolves  themselves.  As  for  President 
Roosevelt,  he  enjoyed  this  vigorous  isolated  vacation 
continuously 

And  when  it  was  all  over  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in 
his  enthusiasm,  pronounced  it  all  "Bully!"  and 
repeated  it,  and  said  he  had  never  had  a  better  time 
in  his  life,  which  was  probably  a  correct  statement. 
And  every  man  within  sound  of  his  voice  was  his 
friend  forever  from  that  moment,  regardless  of  his 
politics,  and  no  man  of  all  there  was  a  warmer  ad- 
mirer and  friend  than  Captain  Bill  McDonald  of 
Texas,  who  was  a  "hell-roaring"  Democrat  and  hadn't 
wanted  to  go. 

He  did  not  accompany  the  President  to  Colorado, 
tho  the  arrangement  would  have  just  suited  both 
sides.  But  after  all,  he  was  a  Ranger,  and  there  was 
other  kind  of  game — game  on  which  it  is  always  open 
season — waiting  to  be  brought  home.  He  accom- 
panied the  President's  party  a  distance  on  their 
journey;   then  he  said: 
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"Well.  Mr  President,  I'm  setting  out  of  my 
jurisdiction.    I  guess  I'll  leave  you.  no« 

But,    Captain,    you    are   coming    to   see    me   in 
Washington,  some  day,"  said  the  President 

"I  don't  know,  Mr  President  I  don't  know  how 
to  put  on  a  plug  hat  and  one  of  these  spike  tail 
coats 

"  Well,  tlont  trv      Come  exactly  as  you  are,  and 
there  are  a  few  of  those  spike-tailed  fellows  around 
the  capital   that    I'll   let   you   take   a   shot   at       Now, 
iber,  you're  coming— just  as  you  are!" 


A    SOLDIER    OF    FRANC1 

Thb  recent  death  of  General  Gaston  Galliffet 
the  age  of  eighty  leads  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Fvcning  Post  to  recall  many  inci- 
dents in  the  life  of  this  dashing,  romantic  officer. 
He  was  simply  a  soldier,  and  a  perfect  type  of  that 
French  soldier  who  is  essentially  the  same  whether 
in  the  days  of  Dumas's  heroes,  or  of  Napoleon's  mar- 
shals, among  "the  pirouettes  of  the  Old  Regime" 
or  under  the  stern  patriotism  of  Republican  disci- 
pline. Galliffet  s  last  public  service  was  as  Minister 
of  War  under  Waldeck-Rousseau  during  the  Drey- 
fus troubles.  He  first  won  fame  and  the  cross  of 
honor  as  a  sub-lieutenant  in  the  Crimea.     We  read: 

There  were  not  enough  battles  for  his  surplus 
energy.  When  days  were  long  and  little  doing  be- 
fore Sebastopol.  he  went  through  the  enemy's  lines 
by  night  and  back  before  morning— on  a  gallant 
rendezvous,  he  explained.  He  represented  down 
into  our  own  generation  that  very  French  word  for 
bravery  disporting  itself  —  panache — the  light  toss  of 
the  plumed  head  which  Cyrano  has  used  to  puzzle 
foreign  theater-goers. 

Eager  for  active  work,  the  pleasures  of  the  bril- 
liant Imperial  Court  palled  on  him.  and  he  secured 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  spahis  in  Algiers, 
where  he  astonished  Arabs  and  Moors  by  his  rare 
horsemanship  and  reckless  bravery.  Having  been 
made  captain  at  thirty,  he  asked  to  join  the  troops 
going  to  put  Maximilian  on  the  throne  of  Mexico. 
There,  in  one  of  his  glorious  cavalry  charges,  he  re- 
ceived a  wound  which  would  have  ended  the  career 
of  any  other,  and  which  sent  him  back  to  France 
for  treatment.  After  a  long  convalescence,  and  still 
somewhat  crippled,  Galliffet  insisted  on  reentering 
the  service  and  charged  in  Mexico  and  again  in  Africa, 
as  well  as  before.  The  war  with  Prussia  furnished 
the  climax  to  his  career.     To  quote: 

It  was  at  the  battle  of  Sedan,  September  i.  1870. 
He  had  been  promoted  general  the  day  before,  at 
the  age  of  forty — the  first  and  the  last  time  in  the 
history  of  the  French  army  since  the  stirring  days 
of  the  first  Napoleon  for  such  a  promotion  at  such 
an  age.  Again  and  again  during  the  morning  and 
afternoon  of  the  fatal  day  Galliffet  with  his  devoted 
Africans  led  the  cavalry  charges.  He  was  riding  a 
dappled  chestnut-colored  horse,  with  a  cherry  silk 
white-striped  sash  around  his  waist — a  sight  for  all 
his  men  to  follow  after.  Before  each  charge  he  rode 
forward  alone,  tranquilly  galloping  along  under  the 
murderous  fire,  to  study  the  ground  and  point  of 
attack.  Nothing  could  equal  the  impression  of  his 
cool  courage  on  his  troops.  All  efforts  were  vain. 
and  the  division  to  which  he  was  attached  was  al- 
ready decimated,  when  General  Duerot  rode  up  to 
him,  calling: 

"Once  more,  general,  even  if  all  is  lost — for  the 
honor  of  our  army!  " 

Galliffet's  reply  was  of  the  age  when  war  and  honor 
were  strll  of  the  antique  stamp: 

"  As  many  times  as  you  will,  general — as  long  as 
one  of  us  is  left! " 

And  the  last  charge  was  made  straight  up  the  hill, 
fthile  the  Prussian  King— the  aged  Wrilliam.  who 
was  henceforth  free  to  become  Emperor  of  United 
Germany— from  his  post  of  observation  cried  out 
with  sincere  admiration:  "Die  tapferige  Kerle!" 
(Oh.  the  brave  fellows.; 
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A  dozen  officers  survived  to  face  the  onrush  of  the 
German  infantry,  and,  serried  round  Galliffet,  lifted 
their  sabers  in  salute,  to  a  last  "  Vive  l'Empereur." 
The  German  officers  knocked  up  their  men's  rifles 
and  saluted  in  return.  There  had  been  no  greater 
exploit  in  French  history;  and  Galliffet  in  defeat 
was  the  incarnation  of  his  race,  of  France,  and  of  her 
army. 

Galliffet  returned  from  captivity  in  time  to  take 
his  place  in  what  was  left  of  the  old  army  against 
new  forces  of  disorganization  embodied  in  the  Paris 
Commune.  As  his  troops  advanced  toward  the  re- 
volted city,  he  went  forward  alone  in  front  of  his 
men,  according  to  old  habit.  To  those  who  remon- 
strated that  a  flying  ball  might  easily  leave  his  men 
without  a  leader,  he  answered  as  of  old: 
"  I  am  too  thin — the  balls  pass  by  me." 

The  wholesale  fusillading  of  the  Communists,  as 
they  retreated,  still  fighting,  quarter  by  quarter,  has 
always  been  cast  up  against  Galliffet;  and  the  civilian 
authorities  who  had  snatched  their  posts  from  the 
wreckage  of  the  empire,  willingly  allowed  the  new 
legend  to  grow  up  around  him.  He  was  a  soldier, 
obeying  the  same  imperious  discipline  which  he 
exacted  from  others,  and  accustomed  to  face  death 
in  fighting.  He  was  not  likely  to  spare  others  taken 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  which  they  were  using 
against  their  country  before  the  foreign  enemy  had 
even  evacuated  the  conquered  soil 

Galliffet  went  on  his  way,  making  no  reply  when 
his  friends  insisted  that  the  legend  should,  at  least, 
be  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  historic  truth.  He 
contented  himself  with  saying  dryly: 

"  Better  be  called  an  assassin  on  a  large  scale  than 
a  petty  murderer!" 


HOW    BERESFOUO    STOLE    THE    AMERICAN 
EAGLE 

When  former  Governor  McBride  of  Oregon  went 
as  United  States  Minister  to  the  Court  of  King 
Kamehameha  at  Honolulu,  he  found  no  outward 
insignia  designating  the  American  consulate.  He 
therefore  had  a  national  coat-of-arms  cut  from  wood, 
gilded,  and  placed  conspicuously  over  the  door.  An 
English  man-of-war  came  into  the  harbor  one  day. 
Among  a  party  of  midshipmen  who  came  ashore  for 
a  lark  were  Lord  Gordon  and  the  present  Admiral 
Lord  Beresford.  They  saw  the  gilded  eagle  and 
decided  to  add  it  to  their  collection  of  bric-a-brac. 
The  story  of  what  followed  is  told  in  an  article  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post.     We  read: 

They  selected  a  time  when  the  minister  was  away 
and  the  office  closed  presumably  at  night,  and  took 
down  the  coat-of-arms,  hired  a  native  vehicle  to 
carry  it  down  to  the  dock,  and  actually  succeeded  in 
getting  it  aboard  without  any  of  the  ranking  officers 
knowing  anything  about  it. 

The  next  morning  when  the  minister  came  down 
to  the  office  his  assistant  said: 

"Mr.  Minister,  your  bird's  taken  flight." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  asked  his  excellency. 

"  Your  coat-of-arms  is  gone,"  replied  the  aide. 

"Gone  where?     Flown  off?" 

"Not  exactly,"  said  the  other.  "It's  just  dis- 
appeared." 

The  minister  walked  out  into  the  street  and  looked 
up.      The  coat-of-arms,   which   was  five  or  six  feet 
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■cross,  nt  'noticeable  by  Its  absence";   it  had  taken 
wings  and  flown  away      Exactly  what  the  minister 
i  has  not  been  chronicled. 
It   so   happened    that    Beresford    had    given    tin- 

carriage -driver  an  extra   fare  tor   his  trouble       Some 

one  quickly  reported  to  the  minister,  who  at  once 

made  a  demand  -.von  the  captain  of  the  frigate  for  its 
return.  The  captain,  who  was  innocent,  denied  that 
the  thing  was  aboardship.  The  minister  sent  his 
evidence  to  the  captain,  reiterating  his  demand,  and 
demanding  an  apology  for  the  insult. 

The  captain  now  began  an  investigation,  and  the 
culprits  owned  up  and  took  the  coat-of-arms  on  deck, 
when  it  was   promptly   sent   ashore  ami   return 
the  office  of  the  minister      McBride,  who  was  there. 
refused  to  receive  it. 

"Tell  the  captain  of  your  frigate  that  I  desire  that 
the  men  who  took  it  down  bring  it  back,  place  it  where 
they  found  it,  and  apologize." 

Back  to  the  ship  went  the  men  with  the  coat-of- 
arms  and  reported..  The  captain  ordered  the  young 
men  to  go  ashore,  take  the  coat  of  arms  to  the  con- 
sulate, replace  it  as  they  found  it.  and  apologize  to  the 
minister. 

It  was  doubtless  a  bitter  pill,  and  the  young  mid 
shipmen  had  to  stand  the  badinage  of  their  conn. 
The  two  went  ashore,  ready  to  comply,  and  took  the 
coat-of-arms  to  the  consulate.  The  American 
minister  had  not  put  himself  out  to  keep  the  matter 
quiet,  and  as  a  fact  the  public  was  well  posted,  and 
the  consulate  was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  Ameri- 
cans, natives  and  others,  all  laughing  at  the  pre- 
dicament of  the  young  midshipmen. 

The  minister  had  a  strong  sense  of  humor,  and 
determined  to  get  all  there  was  in  it.  He  preserved 
his  dignity  as  best  he  could  as  he  received  the  young 
men  and  listened  to  their  apologies.  The  midshipmen 
then  took  the  coat-of-arms  from  the  hack,  and,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  crowd,  climbed  to  the  front  of  the 
building  and  placed  it  in  position;  then  hurried  down, 
followed  by  laughter  and  cheers. 


A   TALK    WITH    T1IK    "POOR    MVVN    POPE" 

Pius  X.  prides  himself  on  being  a  man  of  the 
pie.  His  affability,  simplicity,  and  accessibility  con- 
trast sharply  with  his  predecessor's  insistence  on  all 
the  strict  and  complicated  forms  of  etiquette  so  long 
observed  by  the  Holy  See.  In  an  article  in  Mc- 
C I  tire's  Magazine  (August).  Mr.  Rene1  Lara  speaks 
of  His  Holiness  as  a  "very  noble,  very  upright,  very 
candid  mind,"  as  an  idealist,  an  essential  peace- 
maker thrown  into  .one  of  the  most  serious  struggles 
sustained  by  Catholicism  since  the  French  Revolu 
tion.  Having  secured  an  audience  for  himself  and 
his  wife  with  but  little  difficulty,  Mr.  Lara  talked 
quite  freely  with  the  Pope,  even  venturing  to  discuss 
some  important  political  problems.  Of  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  personality  of  Pius  X.,  he  says: 

I  pass  around  the  screen,  and  see  His  Holiness 
Pius  X.  standing  erect  in  the  imposing  purity  of  his 
white  cassock.  His  strongly  marked  features  are 
plainly  defined  in  the  broad  light.  The  stature  is 
powerful,  the  shoulders  broad,  the  chin  masterful, 
the  mouth  singularly  expressive;  but  the  gentleness 
of  the  glance,  the  crystal  clearness  of  the  kindly  eyes 
soften  the  haughty  outline.  A  plentiful  crown  of 
ash-colored  hair  encircles  the  little  white  silk  skull- 
cap which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  wears  thrust  on  the 
back  of  his  head;  his  plump  and  energetic  hands  are 
beautifully  shaped;  his  voice  is  grave,  loud,  and  dis- 
tinct. 

Formerly  the  etiquette  was  that  whoso  had  the 
honor  of  being  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Pope 
should  make  three  genuflexions  as  he  entered:  the 
first  on  the  threshold,  the  second  a  little  farther, 
the  third  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  whose  slipper, 
moreover,  he  was  obliged  to  kiss.  Leo  XIII.  made 
only  the  rarest  exceptions  to  this  rule;  Pius  X.  has 
abolished  it.  He  does  not  wish  you  to  talk  to  him 
on  your  knees,  and,  when  you  still  make  a  slight 
genuflexion  on  entering  and  leaving,  he  hastens  to 
raise  you  up;  and  his  friendly  simplicity — I  was  al- 
most saying  his  cordiality — at  once  puts  you  at  your 
ease. 
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With  a  simple  gesture  he  invited  my  wife  and  me 
to  take  seats  on  either  side  of  him.  He  himself  sat 
down  in  a  wide  arm-chair  in  front  of  his  desk,  and, 
while  speaking,  with  one  hand  he  alternately  took 
up  and  laid  down  the  gold  penholder  beside  his  ink- 
stand and  with  the  other  played  with  the  gold  chain 
that  hung  from  his  neck  and  supported  a  pectoral 
cross  in  emeralds— a  present  from  the  Emperor 
William  to  Leo  XIII.  on  his  jubilee. 

After  speaking  of  politics  the  Pope  and  his  visitor 
talked  of  Italy  and  its  beauties,  then  of  the  old  days 
when  the  Venetian  gondoliers  called  their  beloved 
kindly  bishop,  "  il  nostro  si'or  Beppo."  Those  were 
the  happiest  hours  of  his  life.     Quoting  again: 

Summoned  to  the  conclave  at  Rome,  when  he  left 
Venice,  one  blazing  morning  in  July,  greeted  by  the 
prophetic  cry  of  "Long  Live  the  Pope!"  he  Hid  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  he  should  return. 

"  So  little  did  I  think  that  I  should  never  see  Venice 
again,"  he  says,  with  a  smile,  "that  I  took  a  biglietto 
d'andata  e  ritorno." 

He  long  kept  this  return  ticket.  Wealthy  collec- 
tors strove  by  every  means  in  their  power  to  become 
its  purchaser;  he  invariably  refused  them.  Last 
year  the  King  of  Greece,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  which 
he  paid  to  the  Pope,  exprest  a  keen  desire  to  possess 
this  little  piece  of  cardboard  which  has  become  for 
all  time  historical;    and  the  Pope  gave  it  to  him. 

But  there  is  one  humble  relic  with  which  nothing 
will  ever  induce  him  to  part.  This  relic  is  his  watch 
■ — a  little  cheap  nickel  watch. 

"  It  marked  the  minutes  of  my  mother's  death- 
struggles,"  he  says,  "and  the  hour  of  my  definite 
separation  from  the  outer  world,  from  space  and 
liberty.  It  has  marked  all  the  sad,  all  the  joyous, 
all  the  solemn  moments  of  my  life.  What  jewel 
could  be  more  precious  to  me?" 

He  carries  it  fastened  to  a  white  silk  cord,  in  the 
broad  sash  that  he  wears  round  his  waist;  and  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  offend  against  the  etiquette  that 
hitherto  has  obliged  the  Pope,  when  he  has  wished 
to  know  the  time,  to  apply  to  one  of  his  prelates-in- 
waiting. 

Others  were  waiting  for  the  honor  of  a  presenta- 
tion, and  the  interview  soon  came  to  a  close  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pius  X.  rose  from  his  chair,  signed  to  us  to  stay 
where  we  were,  and  walked  down  the  length  of  the 
library.  Coming  to  a  writing-desk  which  stood  in 
a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  he  took  a  little  key,  stooped 
down  to  the  floor,  opened  a  drawer,  fumbled  in  it  for 
a  second  or  two,  and  at  last  returned  to  us,  holding 
in  his  hand  a  red  case  stamped  with  his  arms. 

"This,"  he  explained,  giving  the  case  to  my  wife, 
"is  a  small  keepsake  which  the  Pope  sends  to  your 
little  daughter.  It  is  a  medal  of  the  Madonna;  I 
have  blest  it;  I  hope  that  it  will  always  bring  her 
happiness." 

After  this  kind  thought,  this  charming  act,  our 
audience  came  to  an  end.  The  pastoral  hand  adorned 
with  the  shining  emerald  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs, 
was  raised  with  a  grave  and  spacious  gesture  to  bless 
us.  For  the  last  time,  those  clear  eyes,  those  ex- 
pressive and  limpid  eyes,  whose  penetrating  bright- 
ness appeared  about  to  fathom  the  most  sacred 
depths  of  our  souls,  enveloped  us  in  their  living  light. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  curtain  dropt  .  .  .  the  vision 
had  disappeared. 


WHEN   LINCOLN  WOULDN'T   FIRE  AT 
DAVIS 

A  story  of  Lincoln's  refusal  to  fire  at  a  target 
representing  Jefferson  Davis  is  told  by  an  eye- 
witness, a  survi%-or  of  a  volunteer  company  known 
as  the  Berdan  Sharpshooters.  In  '61,  when  the 
company  was  stationed  at   Alexandria,  just  before 
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the  front,  the  president  was  in  the  habit  of 

tag  over  with  Secretary  Stanton  to  watch  target 

list      IK-  often  tirc*l  a  few  rounds  himself  and 

proved  to  be  an  excellent  shot.     On  one  occasion, 

the    narrator,    in    the    Atlanta    Georgian,    the 
following  incident  occurred 

Our  range  instructor  had  prepared  what  he  con- 
red  a  clever  little  surprize  for  the  President  when 
he  should  next  try  his  skill  on  the  targets  It  was 
in  the  shape  oi  a  special  target,  painted  to  represent 
aa  in  civilian's  attire  and  labeled  in  big,  plain 
letters,  'JetT  Davis."  This  target  was  to  be  run  up 
when  the  President's  time  came  to  tire 

•iall  never  forget  what  followed.  I  was  on  the 
tinng  line  that  afternoon  when  Mr.  Lincoln  Stept 
u|'.  selected  his  rille.  and.  smiling  a  little  as  he  ex- 
amined it,  indicated  his  readiness  to  fire. 

Then,  with  the  rifle  half  raised,  he  looked  full  at 
the  target  for  the  first  time. 

"We  want  to  see  you  take  a  crack  at  that,  Mr. 
President,"  said  the  instructor. 

Mr.  Lincoln  lowered  his  rirte  and  turned  from  the 
target  to  the  instructor.  I  was  only  seventeen  years 
old  then — a  mere  boy — but  the  look  on  his  face  made 
an  impression  on  me  that  the  passing  of  half  a  century 
has  left  untouched. 

He  didn't  say  a  word.  He  simply  looked  at  the 
instructor  with  an  expression  full  of  surprize,  of 
disappointment,  and.  more  than  all  else,  of  sorrow. 
Then  he  laid  the  rirlc  down,  slowly  and  gently,  anil 
went  a  little  way  off  from  the  group,  walking  up  and 
down  by  himself,  with  folded  arms  and  bowed  head. 
for  maybe  twenty  minutes 

After  a  time  he  came  back  and  fired  several  shots 
at  the  regular  target — that  unlucky  new  one  had 
vanished  in  double-quick  time,  I  can  tell  you — but 
he  was  unusually  silent  and  soon  went  away.  1 
couldn't  get  the  incident  off  my  mind  for  several  days, 
and  I  have  never  forgotten  it. 


WAI.TKK    WEIJLMAN    TRIMS    AGAIN 

Walter  Wellman's  latest  failure  to  reach  the 
north  pole  through  the  air  has  evoked  considerable 
ridicule  from  some-newspapers,  which  take  his  attempt 
as  a  mere  joke,  or  at  least  a  clever  advertising  scheme. 
He  has  been  congratulated  on  having  broken  down  so 
near  his  base  of  supplies,  and  intimations  have  been 
made  that  this  outcome  was  about  what  the  explorer 
expected  and  desired.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Wellman 
announces  his  determination  to  try  again,  and  the 
New  York  Tribune  takes  his  efforts  seriously,  saying 
that  "the  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Wellman  is  one  of 
great  promise,"  and  he  "will  undoubtedly  profit 
by  this  year's  experience  in  more  ways  than  one." 
Among  the  encouraging  features  of  this  attempt 
Tlu    Tribune  notes  that: 

The  America  made  a  longer  flight  this  time  than  it 
did  two  years  ago.  It  demonstrated  its  ability  to 
maneuver  with  ease,  so  handsomely  did  it  answer  its 
helm  and  when  a  return  to  the  starting-point  was 
made  necessary  by  the  loss  of  a  guide  rope  it  gave 
evidence  of  the  power  of  its  engines  by  bucking 
vigorously  against  a  strong  southwesterly  breeze. 
Not  a  life  was  lost,  not  a  man  was  injured,  and  all  the 
instruments  and  records  of  the  expedition  were  saved. 
Indeed,  its  leader  afterward  asserted  that  the  transfer 
of  his  crew  and  apparatus  to  a  ship  was  a  needless 
piece  of  caution. 

The  Philadelphia  Record  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  one  feature  of  the  air-ship  invented  by  Well- 
man  himself  "  is  a  colossal  bologna  sausage  which  he 
uses  as  a  guide  rope."  and  adds: 

It  is  a  leather  tube  of  great  length  which  is  stuffed 
with  provisions  and  protected  from  abrasion  against 
the  surface  of  the  earth  with  steel  scales.  After  Well- 
man  had  sailed  forty  miles  and  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  carried  to  the  pole  this  sausage  broke 
off.  Instantly  the  air-ship  shot  up  into  the  sky.  It 
was  brought  down  and  steered  to  a  point  where  a  tow 
line  could  be  dropped  to  the  Fram. 

The  Knoxville  Sentinel  tells  the  story  of  the  brief 
flight  as  follows: 

The  start  was  made  successfully.  After  trying  two 
straits  leading  to  the  open  sea  and  finding  the  currents 


FACTS 

About  Grand  Pianos 

A  REAL  GRAND  PIANO  is  a  musical  instrument  of 
orchestral  character,  Not  a  Mere  Shape,  that  can 
be  reduced  to  any  size.  The  desire  ol  so  many  to 
have  a  grand  piano  has  induced  most  makers  to  produce 
tiny  "grands  — so  little  that  they  serve  only  to  accent  the 
value  ol  the  upright.  The  size  ol  these  pianos  is  a  con- 
cession to  convenience  and  fashion — a  fad — that  does  not 
consider  musical  effect.  When  a  piano  is  less  than 
5  fect  10  inches  in  length  it  ceases  to  be  a  grand  piano. 
It  is  an  arrested  development.  It  is  only  a  pretty  piece 
of  furniture. 

THE 

$TEIN\g&Y 

MINIATURE  GRAND 

has  all  the  characteristics  of  our  great  concert  grands,  in 
It  is  a  Real  Grand  Piano;  it  occu- 
pies a  distinctive  position  between  the 
uprights  and  the  larger  grands;  there  is  a 
scientific  reason  for  its  size,  5  feet 
10  inches.  When  you  hear  it  you  will 
understand  why  we  make  nothing  smaller 
in  g  rand  pianos.  Illustrated  Catalog  ue  sent 
on  request  and  mention  of  this  magazine. 


modified  vol 


volume. 


PRICE  $800 

in  an 

Ebonized  Case 


STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


HOME 
STUDY 

V A; 


THE 
UNIVERSITY  of  CHICAGO 

offers 
350  of  its  class-room  courses  by  corres- 
pondence. One  may  take  up  High 
School  or  College  studies  at  almost  any 
point  and  do  half  the  work  for  a  Bache- 
lor degree.  Courses  tor  Teachers, 
Writers,  Bankers,  Accountants,  Busi. 
ness  Men,  Ministers,  Parents,  and  many 
i  other  vocations. 
The  T.  of  C,  DIt.  R,  Ckleaeo,  111. 


A 
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Experienced   investors   who   have   (or  many 
years  deposited  their  money  on  our  Certificate 
plan,  express  their  perfect  satisfaction  with  the 
i  nterest  and  absolute  safety  afforded. 
Write  for  booklet  "F" 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY&TRUSTC? 

?Asur  plus  $350,000.00-    SALT  LAKE  CITY 


OUR  FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

Ha9  convinced  thousands  of  "Digest"  readers  that  the  "Panola"  is  the 
best  Cigar  value  of  the  year.    How  about  you  t    The  "Panola"  is 
Pantella  shape  4^  inches  long,  hand-made  of  mellow,  long 
filler  Havana,  with  a  genuine   imported  Sumatra 
wrapper.      Because  we  sell   direct  to  the  con- 
sumer, eliminating  the  expense  of  sales- 
men,  jobbers     and    retailers. 


the  price  is  4>-.>  cents 
instead  of  10 
cents 


.  m'1*^ 


trial  will 
cost  you  noth- 
*-~  ing.    Quit  paying 

^^^"       the   trust  double  prices, 
l^^^  Send  today  for  a  trial  shipment 
w~       of  "Panolas."  Use  your  business  sta- 
^—-         t ionery  or  that  of  your  employer's.    State 
Whether  you  like  cigars  mild, medium  or  strong. 


WRITE 
TODAY 

Let  us  send  you 
fifty   (60)    "Panolas" 
prepaid    on  free     trial     to 
convince  you.    Our  price  is  $'2.35 
.f   you  like    them,      Otherwise   return 
them  after   smoking   five,   express  collect,  and 

(SI^cIamaGibanKicfo 


E  RRlDGEWiAY^-^Presldent 


£stJB75 


101  E  Lenox  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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REST  AND 
PEACE 

Fall  upon  distracted 
households  when 
Cuticura  enters. 

All  that  the  fondest  of 
mothers  desires  for  the 
alleviation  of  her  skin- 
tortured  and  disfigured 
infant  is  to  be  found  in 
warm  baths  with 

CUTICURA 
SOAP 

And  gentle  anointings 
with  Cuticura  Ointment. 


MISS  CUE  i 

*■  #  is  the  Sensation  of  the  Hour 

Send  Thirty  Cents  in  stamps,  for 
11  x  14  photogravure  or  make  it  Fifty 
Cents  and  we  will  include  an  assort- 
ment of  Spinks  Billiard  Chalk  and 
Self  Sticker  Cue  Tips  postpaid. 

"Quickstick"  for  cue  tips  sticks  any- 
thing— hot  glue — in  tubes — twenty-five 
cents. 

Ask  for  Booklet — showi  Miss  Cue 
at  Billiard,    NO  CHARGE 

William  A.  Spinks  &  Company 

366    Erie  Street  Chicago 

Manufacturers  Spinks  Billiard  Chalk  ami 
"The  Only  manufacturers  of  cue  tips  in  America." 


too  strong  for  him,  Wellman  steered  over  a  pass  in 
the  mountains  and  soon  found  himself  and  his  com- 
panions going  straight  towards  the  pole  in  a  fair  wind. 
The  trouble  came  with  that  part  of  the  mechanism 
which  was  the  devising  of  Mr.  Wellman  and  which 
was  his  dependence  for  comparative  safety.  His 
trailing  guide-rope  with  its  stores  of  provisions  parted 
near  the  air-ship  and  the  great  craft,  robbed  of  its 
make-weight,  shot  upwards  a  mile  into  the  clouds. 
Now  there  is  no  use  in  passing  over  the  pole  a  mile  or 
more  in  the  air  and  it  is  more  hazardous  in  the  upper 
air  currents  than  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Mr. 
Wellman  therefore  decided,  after  a  consultation  with 
his  companions,  to  let  out  enough  gas  te  bring 
the  balloon  close  to  the  ground  again.  Crew  and 
air-ship  were  brought  in  successfully  by  the  steamer 
From,  and  the  adventure  ended.  That  it  ended  with- 
out loss  of  life  may  perhaps  be  set  down  to  kind 
Providence.  That  it  will  discourage  other  attempts, 
by  Wellman  or  others,  to  reach  the  pole  from  the  air 
is  not  to  be  expected.  The  balloon  behaved  very 
well  for  a  dirigible  of  the  old  style. 

The  comment  of  the  Hartford  Courant  on  Well- 
man's  attempt  is: 

So  Walter  Wellman's  balloon  is  done  for  for  the 
present  season  and  the  north  pole  is  still  unattained. 
It  looks  at  this  distance  as  if  Wellman  had  lost  his 
balloon,  saved  his  life,  and  secured  a  heap  of  advertis- 
ing worth  more  than  the  balloon  cost. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

The  Strenuous  Life. — Two  men  whose  offices 
were  on  the  second  floor  were  on  the  first  floor  wait- 
ing for  an  elevator. 

"  You're  not  looking  extra  well,  Londsel,"  re- 
marked the  lawyer. 

"  No,  Rangle,"  replied  the  real  estate  man.  "Think 
I'll  join  an  athletic  club.      I  need  the  exercise." 

"  Me,  too." 

Still  they  waited  for  the  elevator. — Kansas  City 
Times. 


Real  Work. — Mrs.  Bacon — "I  understand  your 
husband  is  at  work  on  a  new  poem." 

Mrs.  Egbert — "He  is.  He's  trying  to  get  some 
magazine  to  accept  it." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


To  the  Point. — "Will  it  hurt?"  asked  the  pre- 
cise person,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  big  chair. 

"Don't  you  know  that  I  advertise  myself  as  the 
painless  dentist?" 

"  Yes.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is  whether  you 
can  guarantee  me  as  a  painless  patient?" — Wash- 
ington Star. 


In  Narrow  Quarters. — For  many  years  old 
Colonel  Lee  resided  in  Ninth  Street,  New  York, 
near  the  Hotel  St.  Denis.  He  is  still  remembered 
by  hundreds  of  New  Yorkers  for  his  bright  manner 
and  happy,  apt  remarks. 

When  the  project  for  erecting  an  equestrian  statue 
to  General  Washington  in  Union  Square  was  pro- 
posed, Colonel  Lee  was  intrusted  with  one  of  the 
subscription  papers  for  circulation.  Shortly  after 
receiving  it  he  approached  a  well-known  citizen  and 
asked  for  a  subscription.  But  the  citizen  declined 
to  subscribe,  stating  in  a  rather  pompous  manner: 

"  I  do  not  consider,  sir,  that  there  is  any  necessity 
for  a  monument  to  Mr.  Washington.  His  fame  is 
undying;  it  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men." 

"Is  he  enshrined  in  your  heart?"  softly  inquired 
the  colonel. 

"He  is,  sir." 

"Well,  all  I  have  to  say,"  retorted  Colonel  Lee, 
"is  that  he  is  in  a  tight  place." — New  York  Sun. 


A  Tale  of  a  Wag. — A  sentry  while  on  duty  was 
bitten  by  a  valuable  retriever,  and  drove  his  bayonet 
into  the  dog.  Its  owner  sued  him  in  the  County 
Court  for  its  value,  and  the  evidence  given  showed 
that  the  soldier  had  not  been  badly  bitten  after  all. 
"Why  did  you  not  knock  the  dog  with  the  butt  end 
of  your  rifle?"  asked  the  judge.  The  court  rocked 
with  laughter  when  the  sentry  replied,  "Why  didn't 
he  bite  me  with  his  tail?" — London  Daily  News. 


JUST  LIKE 
ALADDIN'S  LAMP 

which  has  only  to  be  rubbed  in  order  to  trans- 
port its  owner  to  fair  palaces  and  castles,  beauti- 
ful terraces,  bubbling  fountains  and  shaded 
walks,  so 

PORTLAND  GZ*  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

has  simply  to  be  properly  mixed  to  create  for 
its  possessor  almost  anything  he  may  desire, 
whether  garages,  artificial  lakes,  terraces  and 
roadways,  in  fact,  anything  in  the  world  of 
construction  from  Bungalow  to  Mansion. 
For  twenty  years,  it  has  been  produced  from 
the  finest  materials  its  makers  could  obtain, 
and  to  this  fact  is  due  the  uniformity  of  qual- 
ity, strength  and  durability  which  easily  places 
it  ahead  of  all  others. 

Write  for  our  book — 

»  it 's  free.  It  will  open 

t.^.  your  eyes  to  the  pos- 
iVP_  sibilities  of  Con- 
crete  Construction. 
Besides  this,  our  ex- 
pert Consulting  En- 
gineer places  his 
services  at  your  dis- 
posal without  cost. 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN,  Pres't 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

C.  H.  CEMENT  &  M.  CO.,  Cumberland,  Md. 
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Don't  Waste  Money  on  Inferior  Dictionaries 
— Get  Funk  fif  Wagnalls  New  (1909) 

STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 

Different  Bindings — Different  Prices.     Send  for  Cir- 
cular.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 


Water  for  Your 
Country  Home     j^. 


You  may  have  every 
convenience  of  a  city 
water  supply  In  your 
country  home  and 
farm  buildings 
— plenty  of  wa-     j/fljr 
ter  delivered 
anywhere 
under 
strong 
pressure 


by 

installing: 
the 

Kewanee 

System  of 

Water  Supply 

No  elevated  tank  to  leak, 
freeze  or  collapse.      No  attic 
tank  to  freeze,  leak  or  overflow. 
Tank  is  located  in  cellar  or  buried 
in  the  ground  and  water  is  deliver- 
ed by  air  pressure. 
Complete  plants  are  furnished,  in- 
cluding tank,    pump    and   all.     No 
charge  is  made  for  engineering  ser- 
vice. Satisfactory  results  guaranteed. 
The  costis  from  $75.00  for  small 
outfit,  and  up,  according  to  the  re- 
Quirements. 

Write  for  64-raee  illustrated 
catalog  No.  27.     It  is  free. 
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Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.     , 
Kewanee,  Illinois. 
1212  Marquette  Bide..  Chicago 
1A66  Hudson-Terminal  Bide 

M)  Church  St.,  New  York  (  nv. 

710.  Diamond  liank  BIdg.,Pittsbu 
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You  Can  Save 
From  $5  to  $40 

Our  direct-from-factory-to-you  sellinp  plan 
means  a  swing  of  froth  $5  to  $40  foi  our 
customers. 

Write  fur  our  Catalog  685.  Look  over  our 
prices  and  compare  them  with  others.  That's 
all  the  proof  you  need. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kalamazoo  stoves 
and  ranges  are  in  use  all  over  the  country. 
Perhaps  inanv  in  your  own  town.  .Ask  their 
owners.  Thousands  have  written  us  that 
there's  nothing  like  the  Kalamazoo— anywhere 
at  any  price. 

We  make  buying  and  paying  easy  and  con- 
venient, our  catalog  tells  Just  how  to  know 
a  good  stove  when  you  see  it  and  use  it.  We 
sell  for  cash  or  we  open  charge  accounts  with 
sponsible  people.  We  make  all  kinds  of 
stoves  and  ranges  for  all  purposes  and  for  all 
kinds  of  fuel.  You  can  select  your  stove  from 
the  catalog  and  buy  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turer for 

Cash  or  Credit 

You  know  the  reputation  of  the  Kalamazoo 
stove.  You  know  the  standing  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo Stove  Co.  Besides — you  are  given  360 
days  to  test  your  stove.  Four  monej  back  If 
the  Kalamazoo  is  not  just  as  represented. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  Kalamazog 

Direct  to  Yoxi 

TRADE      MARK      REGISTERED 


REMINGTON,  $18.75 

One  rebuilt  machine  only  in  new  localities 
to  secare  desirable  agent.  Special  agents' 
pricessuppl  ied  on  allmakesof  typewriters. 
Standard  Typewriter  Exth'ge  23  Park  Row,  N.T. 


Let  This  Pail 
Guard  Your  Health ! 

Would  you  have  your  home  free 
fromsickness  ?  Then  keep  all  disease- 
breeding  refuse  shut  up  tight  and  out 
of  the  way.  The  common  loose-top 
garbage  can  is  a  menace  to  health  — 
the  ideal  container  for  all  refuse  is  the 

E-Z  SANITARY 
Garbage  Pail  and  Cover 

It  is  by  all  means  the  most  convenient.  A 
slight  pressure  of  the  foot  to  the  lever  raises  the 
lid .  Then  .when  the  dish  has  been  emptied  and 
the  lever  released,  a  touch  of  the  finger  makes 
the  cover  fall  into  place  again,  fitting  closely 
— keeping  odors  in  ind  *dogs  and  flies  out. 

Prke  3'/i    gallon    size.     *0    CA 

prepaid  east  of  Dfnver,    «P*«.»JVJ 

Let  us  send  booklet  that  tells  you  all  about  it. 

AMBERSON  MFG.  CO..  Box  B,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


Cave  Dwellers.  — "  Bet  you  ain't  got  nuthin'  like 
our  subway,"  boasted  the  New  Yorker. 

"  In  my  section."  retorted  the  visitor  from  the 
cyclone  belt,  "we  have  individual  subways."-'- 
Louisvillc  Courier- Journal. 


And  He   Passed. — "Good-night,"   said  Staylate. 
"  I've  enjoyed  myself  immensely.      Now,  next  Sun- 
day night  I — er — expect  to  pass  your  house,  and" — 
That  will  be  nice.     Goodnight'"     And  she  shut 
the  door. — Cassell's  Saturday  Journ 


I. eft  Over. — Barbara,  aged  four,  had  always  been 
allowed  to  make  small  cakes  out  of  the  scraps  of 
dough  left  from  the  morning's  baking,  so  one  morn- 
ing after  being  sent  to  gather  the  eggs,  she  came 
running  in  with  a  very  tiny  one  and  exclaimed,  "  ( )h, 
mama!  see  this  little  egg,  it  must  be  that's  all  the 
dough  the  hen  had  left." — Delineator. 


Perhaps. — A  traveler  in  Tennessee  came  across  an 
aged  negro  seated  in  front  of  his  cabin  door  basking 
in  the  sunshine. 

"He  could  have  walked  right  on  the  stage  for  an 
Uncle  Tom  part  without  a  line  of  make-up,"  says 
the  traveler.  "He  must  have  been  eighty  years  of 
age." 

"Good  morning,  uncle,"  said  the  stranger. 

"  Mornin',  sah!  Mornin',"  said  the  aged  one.  Then 
he  added,  "  Be  you  the  gentleman  over  yonder  from 
New  York?" 

Being  told  that  such  was  the  case,  the  old  darky 
said,  "Do  you  mind  telling  me  something  that  has 
been  botherin'  my  old  haid?  I  have  got  a  grand- 
son— he  runs  on  the  Pullman  cyars — and  he  done 
tells  me  that  up  thar  in  New  York  you  all  burn  up 
youah  folks  when  they  die.  He  is  a  powerful  liar, 
and  I  don't  believe  him." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "that  is  the  truth  in 
some  cases.     We  call  it  cremation." 

"  Well,  you  suttenly  surprize  me,"  said  the  negro, 
and  then  he  paused  as  if  in  deep  reflection.  Finally 
he  said,  "  You-all  know  I  am  a  Baptist.  I  believe  in 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  everlastin'  and  the 
comin'  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  and  the  blowin'  of  that 
great  horn,  and  Lawdy  me,  how  am  they  evah  goin' 
to  find  them  folks  on  that  great  mawnin'?" 

It  was  too  great  a  task  for  an  off-hand  answer, 
and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  aged  one  con- 
sult his  minister.  Again  the  negro  fell  into  a  brown 
study,  and  then  he  raised  his  head  and  his  eyes 
twinkled  merrily,  and  he  said  in  a  soft  voice: 

"  Meanin'  no  offense,  sah,  but  from  what  Ah  have 
heard  about  New  York,  I  kinder  calcerlate  they  is  a 
lot  of  them  New  York  people  that  doan'  wanter  be 
found  on  that  mornin'." — Cosmopolitan. 


A  Well-bent  Twig. — A  little  six-year  old  whose 
parents  were  of  the  Calvinistic  faith  was  very  much 
surprized  on  hearing  that  Jesus  was  a  Jew.  "  I 
don't  see  how  that  could  be,"  she  retorted,  "when 
God,  His  Father,  was  a  Presbyterian." — Lippin- 
coit's  Magazine. 


The  Family  Skeleton. — Teacher — "What  is 
your  father's  occupation?" 

Little  Boy — "  I  can't  tell  you." 

Teacher — "But  you  must." 

Little  Boy — "  My  father  doesn't  want  me  to  tell." 

Teacher — "  I  insist  on  your  telling  me.  I  have  to 
know." 

Little  Boy  (tearfully) — "  He's — he's  the  fat  lady 
at  the  dime  museum." — Youths'  Companion. 


The  Proper  Equipment. — A  Methodist  bishop 
was  recently  a  guest  at  the  home  of  a  friend  who  had 
two  charming  daughters.  One  morning  the  bishop, 
accompanied  by  the  two  young  ladies,  went  out  in 
the  hope  of  catching  some  trout.  An  old  fisherman, 
out  for  the  same  purpose,  wishing  to  appear  friendly, 
called  out: 

"  Ketchin'  many,  pard?" 

The  bishop,  straightening  himself  to  his  full  height, 
replied,  "Brother,  I  am  a  fisher  of  men." 

"  You've  got  the  right  kind  o'  bait,  all  right."  was 
the  fisherman's  rejoinder. — Success  Magazine. 


"If  people  who  care  at  all  for  music 
really  knew  what  a  genuine  delight 
the  Angelus  is,  I  don't  believe 
there  mould  be  a  single  home  in 
America  that  wouldn't   have  one.' 


THIS  is  what  one  owner  thinks  of  the 
ANGELUS.  There  are  thousands  of 
others  who  are  even  more  enthusiastic. 
Why  do  you  deny  yourself  the  recreation, 
the  education,  the  real  enjoyment  that 
awaits  you  in    THE   NEW   88    NOTE 

ANGELUS 

Player -Piano 

But  when  you  buy  your  player-piano,  be 
careful.  Remember  that  all  player-pianos 
do  not  contain  the  ANGELUS.  Only  the 
ANGELUS  instruments  are  equipped  with  the 

PHRASING  LEVER 

that  wonderful  and  most  important  device,  which 
gives  positive  and  instantaneous  control  of  tempo. 
The  pressure  of  one  finger  will  accelerate  or  retard  or 
hold  the  music  roll,  thus  enabling  you  to  obtain  every 
gradation  of  tempo,  and  consequently  to  produce 
artistic  effects  which  absolutely  cannot  be  produced 
with  any  other  player-piano. 

Other  patented  devices  and  exclusive  features  in- 
clude the  famous  Melodant,  the  Diaphragm  Pneu- 
matics, the  Melody  Buttons,  the  Duplex  Spool  and 
the  Artistyle  Music  Rolls.  The  ANGELUS  has 
also  a  playing  range  of  88  notes — the  full  compass 
of  the  keyboard,  and  it  is  constructed  so  that  all 
ANGELUS  and  Standard  88  note  rolls  and  all 
ANGELUS  and  Standard  65  nole  rolls  can  be  used, 
thus  making  available  the  greatest  possible  selection  of 
music. 

Let  us  send  you  our  nearest  selling  agent's 
address    and    our   beautiful   new    booklet 

The  Wilcox  &  White  Co.,  Meriden,  Conn. 

Business  Establis  hed  in  1 877 
Regent  House  Regent  Street  London 
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The  Best  Book 
On  6%  Bonds 


We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation 
Bonds,  based  on  long  experience  and  inti- 
mate knowledge.  Every  investor,  small  or 
large,  owes  to  himself  its  perusal.  We  want 
to  send  you  a  copy. 

In  the  past  15  years,  we  have  sold  70 
separate  issues  of  Drainage  and  Irrigation 
Bonds,  without  a  dollar  of  loss  to  any  in- 
vestor. We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  these 
Reclamation  Bonds,  and  they  have  become, 
in  late  years,  our  most  popular  bonds. 

Irrigation  Bonds  are  secured  by  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America. 
The  value  of  the  land  is  often  more  than 
four  times  the  loan. 

Some  are  municipal  obligations,  forming 
tax  liens  on  the  real  property  located  in 
populous  districts. 

They  are  serial  bonds,  running  from  two 
to  twelve  years.  Each  year,  as  the  loan  is 
reduced,  the  security  back  of  the  rest  is 
increased. 

The  denominations  are  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000,  so  one  may  invest  either  little  or 
much. 

The  interest  rate  is  six  per  cent.  No  other 
large  class  of  bonds,  equally  well  secured, 
now  pays  an  equal  rate. 

These  bonds  are  bound  to  become  more 
and  more  popular  as  they  become  better 
known.  They  are  the  utmost  in  six  per  cent 
bonds.  Please  send  us  this  coupon  today 
for  our  free  book,  so  you  may  know  the 
facts. 


( Established  1893) 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 

Firtt  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Congress  Street 

CH,CAG0     Firs,  Nationa.  Bank  B.dg.     B0ST0N 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 


Name  . 
Town  . 


State  . 


■303 


15  DAYS' TRIAL  FREE! 


Red  Cedar  Treasure  Chest 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL 
Frfight  prepaid  both  wayfl  if  unsatisfactory.  A  bsolutel;  protects  cloth- 
ing from  moths,  dust  and  damp.  Ideal  wedding,  birthday  and  Xmas 
fiifla.  Built  of  fragrant  Southern  Mountain  R*--l  Cedar,  with  specially 
made  band  forged  metal  bindings,  and  shipped  direct  from  fartory 
at  tow  factory  prices.  Write  for  illustrated  catalogue  of  various  style* 
Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,      Dept.  88,       Statesville,  N.  C. 


Bringing  Them  Up. — "Air-ships  are  just  in  their 
infancy." 

"  Yes,  and  they're  mighty  hard  to  raise." — Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealt  >. 


Didn't  Have  To  Be  Asked. — "He  couldn't  even 
propose  to  a  woman — he's  too  bashful." 
"Nonsense!     He's  married." 
"  Yes,  but  he  married  a  widow." — Cleveland  Leader. 


From  Kansas. — This  is  the  tallest  corn  story  of 
the  season  and  is  being  told  among  the  traveling 
men  over  the  State.  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  a 
letter  written  home  by  an  Eastern  visitor:  "Most 
of  the  Kansas  streets  are  paved,  grains  oi  corn  being 
used  for  cobblestones,  while  the  cobs  are  hollowed 
out  for  sewer  pipe.  The  husk,  when  taken  off  whole 
and  stood  on  end,  makes  a  nice  tent  for  the  children 
to  play  in.  It  sounds  queer  to  hear  the  feed  man 
tell  the  driver  to  take  a  dozen  grains  of  horse  feed 
over  to  Jackson's  livery  stable.  If  it  were  not  for 
soft,  deep  soil  here  I  don't  see  how  they  would  ever 
harvest  the  corn,  as  the  stalks  would  grow  up  as 
high  in  the  air  as  a  Methodist  church  steeple.  How- 
ever, when  the  ears  get  too  heavy  their  weight  presses 
the  stalk  down  in  the  ground  on  an  average  of  ninety- 
two  feet;  and  this  brings  the  ear  near  enough  to  the 
ground  to  be  chopped  off  with  an  ax." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


Woman's  Way. — "  I'm  going  to  marry  Dick." 
"  Why,  you  told  me  you  weren't  in  love  with  him." 
"  I'm  not,  but  I've  just  heard  that  a  girl  I  hate  is." 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


The  Old.  Old  Story. — "  Don't  chide  me  for  carry- 
ing a  revolver.     This  little  gun  saved  my  life  once. 

"  How  exciting!     Tell  me  about  it." 

"  I  was  starving  and  I  pawned  it." — Cleveland 
Leader. 


Golden  Silence.- — Tom — "Say,  did  you  ever  kiss 
a  girl  in  a  quiet  spot?" 

Jack — "  Yes,  but  the  spot  was  only  quiet  while  I 
was  kissing  it." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Summer  Household. — Ethel — "Let's  play 
house." 

Tommy — "  All  right;  I'll  be  pa  and  you  can  be  ma 
away  in  the  country." — Harper's  Bazar. 


Wise  Old  Boy. — Mrs.  Kicker — "  If  you  are  going 
to  another  one  of  those  banquets,  I  don't  suppose  you 
will  know  the  number  of  the  house  when  you  get 
back." 

Mr.  Kicker — "Oh,  yes,  I  will;  I  unscrewed  it 
from  the  door  and  am  taking  it  with  me." — Kansas 
City  Journal. 


Circumstances  Alter  Cases. — A — "Where  are 
you  off  to  in  such  a  hurry?" 

B — "To  Isaacs  the  banker —  owe  him  a  visit. 
Won't  you  come,  too?" 

A — "  No,  thank  you.  I  also  owe  him  something." 
— Meggendorfcr  Blaetter. 


Political  Repartee. — "The  motto  of  our  party  is 
'Turn  the  rascals  out!'" 

"Well,  I  guess  your  party  has  turned  out  more 
rascals  than  any  other." — Cleveland  Leader. 


Well  Answered. — Little  Willie — "Say,  pa, 
what  is  a  hypocrite?" 

Pa — "A  hypocrite,  my  son,  is  a  man  who  publicly 
thanks  Providence  for  his  success,  then  gets  mad 
every  time  anybody  insinuates  that  he  isn't  mainly 
responsible  for  it  himself."— T it-Bits. 


A  Slight  Jolt. — Sapleigh — "  I'm — aw — beastly 
fond  of — aw — following  the  hounds,  doncher  know." 

Miss  Cayenne — "  I  inferred  as  much  from  what 
papa  sa;d." 

Sapleigh — "Weally?  And  what  did  youah — er 
— fawthah  say?" 

Miss  Cayenne—" Oh,  he  said  you  seemed  to  b" 
going  to  the  dogs." — Chicago  News. 


This  collar,  with  %  inch  space,  top  and  bottom, 
is  known  as  "A    117." 

Let  me  show  you  how  to  save  money  on  collars, 
neckwear  and  handkerchiefs,  as  I  am  doing  for 
thousands  of  satisfied  customers. 

Mv  Si"v1p>«    are  up-to-date  and  I  sell  only 
^»^^^^j^  -  *»    direct  to  the  comsumer,  mak- 
ing but  one  profit.     Giving 

you  better  value  at  a  lower  cost  on  my  goods  than 
you  can  obtain  in  the  customary  manner. 

lMv  R/-n-kL-lr»f    showingactual  samples  of  ma- 

ITiy  DOOKiet,  terials  used  is  illustrated,  and 
"^^^^^^^^™^^™  contains  prices  which  prove 
all  I  say.  Let  me  mail  you  a  copy  today.  It  is  free. 

_  _       -,  to  return   your  money 

My  Guarantee  <*  replace  aii  goods 

^j^^^^k,^^^    that  are  found  unsatis- 
factory, always  stands. 

Eight  for  $1.00  sent  postage  prepaid  to  any  place  in 
the  U.  S.  upon  receipt  of  price.    Mention  size. 

MY  COLLARS  ARE  HAND-MADE 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 
289  River  Street  TROY,  N.  Y. 


a  Job 


Q-  ■■^^.■^  Nothing  like 
^J  I  ^_f  |s^  going  at  it  with 
good  advice, 
given  by  one  who  has  placed  hundreds 
of  young  men  and  women.  Get  his  new 
book — "How  to  Get  a  Position  and  How 
to  Keep  it."  Thoroughly  up-to-date, 
sound,  and  sensible.    By  mail  54  cents. 

FUIK  *  WAGHALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  E.  23d  St,  lew  York 


Your  Anatomy  Revealed 

All  made  clear  by  a  beautifully  colored  Manikin  in 
which  the  various  organs  of  the  body  are  shown  folded 
one  on  another  just  as  they  are  found  located  in  your 
body.  Study  your  anatomy  by  this  manikin.  Reveals 
a  whole  lot  usually  unknown  to  the  lay  mind.  $2.50. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  New  York! 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

upplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
larks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  Co.,  N.T. 


mar. 


Now  if  he  only  had  a  Box  of 


MV  FAVORITES" 

Nutted  Chocolates  only 
Greatest  Candy  Treat  Known 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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How  to  Avoid 
Burning  Off  Paint 

BE  CAREFUL  no!  to  use  imitation  paints  containing  sub- 
stitute* (or  Pure  White  Lead — barytes,  silica,  clay,  etc. 
They  will  surely  crack,  scale  and  check,  and  cost  more 
to  bum  off  than  to  apply  real  paint. 

When  you  paint  your  buildings  use  Pure  White  Lead  col- 
ored at  the  time  of  painting  it's  the  only  economical— the  only 
light  way  to  paint. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

U  the  be«t  of  all  white  leads— the  purest,  the  most  carefully. 
most  scientifically  made.  The  modern  Carter  process  eliminates 
every  particle  of  discoloration  and  impurity.  Carter  is  several 
degrees  whiter  than  ordinary  leads  —  makes  brighter,  truer, 
more  durable  colors. 

Cart«r  is  as  fine  as  the  finest  floor — it  is  always  uniform. 

Carter  never  cracks  or  scales.  It  forms  a  tough,  durable  and 
elastic  film.  Wears  down  gradually  only  years  of  wear  will 
remove  it. 

By  the  pound  Carter  costs  slightly  more  than  other  leads 
Figured  by  surface  covered  and  years'  wear,  it  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical paint  made.  Sold  by  all  reliable  dealers  —  used  by 
good  painters. 

Send  for  our  valuable  free  book  which  tells  how  to  test  paint 
for  punty.  How  to  choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme.  With 
the  book  we  send  a  set  of  modem  color  plates  from  real  houses 
that  will  give  ideas  for  painting  your  home. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 
12081  S.Peoria  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Factories : 
Ch  icago — Omaha 


"W.  will  pay  110O  and  e<xtof  analysis  for 
the  detection  of  any  adulteration  In  this  or 
any  other    r*^»gir    bearing    this    brand." 


FOLDING 


BATH  TUB 

Weight  16  Pounds.   Costs  little. 
Requires  little  water. 

Write  for  special  offer. 

I      V.  Y.    ll.it  h   Mil-.  Co. 

10»  Chamber.  Street,  N.  V.  City 


HOURS  WITH  LIVING  MEN  AND 

Chats  on  the  Incidents  and  people  of  the  American 
Revolution.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing,  LL.D.  Illus- 
trated.   12mo.    Cloth,  247  pp.    $1.50. 

FUNK  &  WAGNAUS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 

WOMEN  OF  THE  REVOLUTION 


"The  Dance  of  Modern 
Society" 

Every  young  man  and  woman  should  read  this 
book  by  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson.  He  handles 
without  gloves  the  subjects  of  health,  morality, 
intellect,  etc. 

A  girl  should  know  the  risk  she  runs  in  resign- 
ing herself  to  the  arms  of  acquaintances  —  some- 
times chance  ones  —  in  the  dance. 

A  man  should  consider  the  danger  to  his  man- 
hood in  the  close  association  of  dancing  with  — 
mayhap  —  designing  women. 

This  book,  i2mo  (78  pp.)  bound  in  em- 
bossed maroon  cloth  with  front  title  in 
gold-leaf,  60c  postpaid  —  stamps  will  do. 

FUNK    &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


In  the  Wrong  Shop. — Lady — "1  would  like  you 
to  paint  tn s-  portrait  with  my  hat  on." 

Painter — "Good  gracious,  Madam,  you'll  have  to 
w  t"  a  landscape  painter  for  that." — Meggendorfer 
Blaettmr. 


Mildred  the  Misc.-  Mk.  Phan  (roaring  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs  I  "Mildred I  What  is  that  young 
man  doing  down  there  so  late?" 

Mildred  (sweetly).— "He's  just  doping  out  how 

the  teams  will  finish  for  the  pennant." 

Mk  Phan  (mollified) — " All  right.  Tell  him  to 
take  his  time,  not  overlooking  past  performances  and 
the  possibility  of  a  slump,  and  when  he  gets  done  he 
can  compare  with  my  list  behind  the  clock  on  the 
book-case."  —  /' 


He  Helped. — The  brakeman  was  a  novice,  anil  on 
his  first  run  here  there  was  a  very  steep  grade  mount. 
The  engineer  always  had  more  or  less  trouble  to  get 
up  this  grade,  but  this  time  he  came  near  sticking. 
He  almost  lost  his  head.  Eventually,  however,  lie 
reached  the  top. 

At  the  station  that  crossed  the  top.  looking  out 
of  his  cab,  the  engineer  saw  the  new  brakeman  and 
said,  with  a  sigh  of  relief: 

"  I  tell  you  what,  my  lad,  we  had  a  job  to  get  up 
there,  didn't  we?" 

"We  certainly  did,"  said  the  new  brakeman.  "and 
if  I  hadn't   put  the  brake  on  we'd   have  slipt  back." 

Washington  Stat 


Kffertive. — "The  climax  to  his  wooing  was  very 
romantic.  He  proposed  to  her  on  the  verge  of  a 
mountain  gorge." 

What  did  she  do?" 

"She  threw  him  over." — Baltimore  American. 


No  Use. — "This  popular  fiction  is  all  rot.  In 
real  life  the  girl's  father  seldom  objects  to  the  man  of 
her  choice." 

"  You're  wrong  there.  He  often  objects,  but  he's 
usually  too  wise  to  say  anything." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


In  Good  Training. — ''  Fust  time  you've  ever 
milked  a  cow,  is  it?"  said  Uncle  Josh  to  his  visiting 
nephew.  "Well,  y'  do  it  a  durn  sight  better'n  most 
city  fellers  do." 

"  It  seems  to  come  natural  somehow."  said  the 
youth,  flushing  with  pleasure.  "  I've  had  a  good  deal 
of  practice  with  a  fountain  pen." — Seattle  Week-End. 


lip  to  his  Ears. — "What  is  the  matter?" 

"  I  have  suddenly  become  deaf  in  my  right  ear." 

"Perhaps  it's  a  watermelon-seed." — Houston  Post. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  21. — After  an  accident  in  which  no  one  was 
injured,  Walter  Wellman's  balloon  is  towed  back 
to  Spitzbergen,  thus  putting  an  end  to  his  at- 
tempt to  reach  the  pole  this  year. 

August  22. — Fire  in  Monterey,  Mexico,  destroys 
property  worth  $1,500,000. 

It  is  reported  from  La  Paz  that  Bolivia  and  Peru 
have  agreed  to  submit  their  boundary  dispute  to 
new  arbitrators. 

Domestic 

August  21. — President  Taft  issues  orders  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  to  reduce  the  army  by  10  per  cent, 
to  a  force  of  eighty  thousand  men. 

August   23. — A  letter  is  published  in  which  Speaker 
Cannon    is   severely  criticized  by  Representative 
Fowler  of  New  Jersey. 
District  Attorney  Jerome  of  New  York  City  an- 
nounces his  intention  of  seeking  a  reelection. 

August  24. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court  at 
Chicago  permanently  enjoins  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  from  fixing  railroad  rates 
except  in  specific  cases. 

The  Federal  Government  orders  an  investigation 
of  the  strike  of  employees  of  the  Pressed  Steel  Car 
Company  at  McKee's  Rocks.  Pa.,  accusations 
of  peonage  having  been  made  against  officials  of 
the  company. 

E.  H.  Harriman  returns  from  Europe. 

August  26. — The  Pure  Food  Convention  at  Denver 
adopt  resolutions  declaring  that  benzoate  of  soda 
is  not  harmful  when  used  as  a  preservative. 


Buy  Six  Pairs 
at  a  time 

You  can  get  "Holeproof"  Hose  for  men, 
women  and  children,  six  pairs  guaran- 
teed six  months.  See  how  convenient  to 
have  hose  of  one  make  for  the  entire  family. 

If  one  or  all  of  the  six  pairs  come  to  holes, 
rips  or  darns  in  six  months  you  get  new 
hose  free. 

Think  of  the  money  this  saves — think  of 
the  freedom  from  darning. 

'•  Holeproof  "  are  soft,  light  and  attractive. 
Made  from  Egyptian  cotton  costing  an 
average  of  63c  per  pound. 

We  have  had  31  years  of  ex- 
perience.   No  amateur  maker 
can  make  hose  as  good. 


Look  for  "Holeproof " 
on  the  Toe 

Else  you  may  get  an  inferior  make  not 
even  half  so  attractive.  The  genuine  is  sold 
in  your  town.  We'll  tell  you  the  dealers' 
names  on  request  or  we'll  ship  direct  where 
we  have  no  dealer,  charges  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  remittance. 

rff       *  lr^@,Mfaf)0^ 

lloleproofflosieru 

^OR  MEN  WOMENf  AND  CHILDREN ^ 

Holeproof  Sox— 6  pairs,  $1.50.  Medium  and  light  weight.  Black, 
black  with  white  left,  light  and  dark  tan,  navy  blue,  pearl  ?ray, 
[iiTender,  light  blue,  green,  gun*metftl  and  mode.  Sizes  9^  to  12. 
Six  pun  nfa  size  and  weight  in  a  box.  All  one  color  or  assorted  as 
desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  >ilru  light  Height) — 6  pairs,  $200.  Made  en- 
tirely of  Se;i  Island  Cotton, 

Holeproof  Lustre-Sox— 6  pairs,  $3.00.  Finished  like  silk.  Extra 
light  weight.  Ill  ark,  navy  blue,  light  and  dark  tan,  pearl  gray, 
lavemier.  light  blue,  green,  gun-metal,  flesh  color  and  mode.  Sizes, 
9>£  to  12 

Holeproof  Knll-Fashioned  Sox — 6  pairs,  $3.00  Same  colors  and 
sizes  as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Stocking!— 6  pairs,  $2.00.  Medium  weight.  Black,  tan, 
black  with  white  feet,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue  and  navy 
blue.     Sizes  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre- Stockings — 6  pairs,  $3.00. 
Finished  like  silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Tan,  black, 
pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue  and  navy  blue. 
Sizes,   8    to    11. 

Boys*  Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs,  $3  00.  Black 
and  tan.  Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe. 
Sizes,  5  to  11, 

Misses'  Holeproof  Stockings — 6  pairs,  $3.00. 
Black  and  tan.  Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and 
toe.  Sizes,  5  to^9^.  These  are  the  best  children's 
hose  made  today. 


Reg  U.S.Pat. 
Office,  1906 


Write  for  Free  Book— "How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy" 
HOLEPROOF  HOSIERY  CO.,  347  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Educate 

Your  Child 

at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 
CALVERT   SCHOOL.  Inc. 

Established  1897 

Daily  lessons  and  detailed  in- 
struction —  the  same  as  given 
to  our  pupils  in  the  school's  own 
class  rooms  —  with  books  and 
materials,  by  means  of  which 
children  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age  may  be  educated  at  home  by  parents,  teachers 
or  governesses  according  t<F>  the  best  modern  methods 
and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  school  with 
a  national  reputation  for  training  young  children.  For 
catalogue  and  sample  lessons  address 

V.  M.  HILLYER.  Headmaster 
10  Chase  Street  Baltimore.  Md 
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"You  Can't  Afford  to 
Heat  All  Out-Doors 

Yet  that's  what  you  seem  to  be  trying  to  do 
when  your  boiler  sends  most  of  the   heat  up 
"  the  chimney. 

In  early  boiler  construction 
for  Hot  Water  or  Low  Pressure 
Steam  thiswas  one  of  the  chief 
I  troubles.  More  of  the  heat  es- 
1  caped  out-doors  than  was  kept 
in  the  house.  Some  boilers 
that  yet  show  crude,  old  time 
ideas  have  this  fault. 

That's  why  we  say  to  you, 
investigate  the  heat  ques'tion 
before  you  buy  !  If  your  boiler 
doesn't  save  the  heat,  you  lose 
more  than  the  comfort  of  a 
properly  heated  home.  You 
lose  fuel  —  tons  of  it — at  a 
frightful  expense. 

We  want  you  to  investigate 
1  thoroughly  CAPITOL  BOILERS 
for  Hot  Water  and  Low  Pressure  Steam.  When 
you  see  the  illustrations  of  the  inside  and  out- 
side of  a  CAPITOL  DOILER  (or  better  still  the 
boiler  itself)  you  will  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
Hot  Water  or  Steam  Heating  is  something  that 
only  an  expert  can  understand.  The  Capitol 
is  so  simple  that  you  see  the  principles  and  the 
big  improvements  over  other  boilers  at  once. 
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(For  Hot  Water  or  Low  Pressure  Steam) 

You  will  see  in  the  Capitol  Solar  illustrated 
above,  that  all  the  parts  of  the  boiler  presented 
to  the  heat  inside  is  water  area.  Others  have 
cast  iron  plates  between  water  areas.  These 
plates  form  no  part  of  the  heating 
surface.  They  are  a  dead  loss  so  far 
as  heating  your  house  is  concerned. 
When  you  heat  simply  from  plates 
you  don't  get  the  heat  upstairs. 
When  you  heat  water  areas — as  in 
the  Capitol — you  do. 

Capitol  Boilers  are  doubly  tested  during 
process  of  making  them  in  our  big  factory 
at  Detroit.  They  are  all  set  up  complete, 
and  thoroughly  inspected  before  ship- 
ment. Not  a  boiler  goes  out  with  the 
slightest  defect.  That  is  why  we  can 
cover  every  boiler  with  the  strongest 
guaranty  ever  given.  Capitol  Boilers  are 
not  so  low  priced  as  some,  and  not  the 
highest  r  iced.  In  the  Capitol  you  get 
proven  valu  for  each  dollar  you  put  into 
it.  Sen i-l  fo  our  free  book—"  Heating  the 
Right  Way."  Addr  ss  Department  2,  P, 
and  the  b^ol.  will  come  by  return  mail. 

We  alsu  wan^  t  show  you  Capitol 
Radiators  that  you  may  appreciate  the 
beautif;  I  designs.    Write  today. 

[Med  fla  es  Heaterfompany 

Dept.  2,  P,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities. 


18  inch,  $1.25 
12  inch,     1.00 


R.  S. 
PULLEN 


NO-BLOT 


FLEXIBLE 


RULER 


AND  PEN 
ATTACHMENT 

for  everyone  who  draws  a  line. 
The    Pen    cannot    touch    the    ruler — 
result,  NO-BLOT. 
Included     in     outfit     is     the    famous 

"ONE-DIP"  PEN 

but    any    pen  may  be    used.      Makes 

straight,  wave  and  dash  lines. 

If  not  at  your  stationer,  will  send 
direct    upon    receipt    of    price. 

R.     S.  PULLEN    MFG.    CO., 

1009  Chestnut  St.,    PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  columu,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  <£  Wagnalls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


VS^"  Inquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  willbe  ac- 
commodated on  prepaying  postage. 

"J.  F.  P.,"  Valley  City,  N.  E>  —  "The  Merchant 
of  Venice,"  by  William  Shakespeare,  is  described 
as  a  comedy  in  which  a  Jew,  named  Shylock,  "in 
merry  sport"  lent  money  on  certain  conditions  in 
lieu  of  interest.  As  the  conditions  were  practically 
impossible  of  fulfilment  the  Jew  was  nonsuited  and 
fined. 

"J.  T.  H.,"  Lincoln,  111. — The  "diplodocus"  (pro- 
nounced di-plod'o-kus)  is  a  gigantic  fossil  reptile 
which  was  found  in  the  rocks  of  the  Jurassic  period 
in  western  North  America.  It  was  twelve  feet  high 
and  about  sixty  feet  long.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  creature  when  alive  weighed  about  twenty 
tons. 

"J.  M.  W.,"  Lake  Cormorant,  Miss. — The  correct 
word  is  "motor-cycle,"  which  is  pronounced  mo'tor- 
sai"cl  (the  second  "o"  as  in  "atom,"  and  "ai"  as 
in  "  aisle"). 

"  D.  J.  S.,"  New  York  City. — The  word  "mischie- 
vous" has  two  recognized  pronunciations.  The 
Standard  Dictionary  prefers  mis'chi-vus,  pro- 
nouncing the  "i"  in  the  second  syllable  as  "i"  in 
"it";  mis'che-vus,  in  which  "che"  has  the  sound  of 
"tshe,"is  an  alternative  pronunciation.  The  word 
is  never  correctly  accented  on  the  second  syllable. 

"J.  R.  M.,"  Leominster,  Mass. — "Geisha"  is  pro- 
nounced ge-sha  ("e"  as  in  "they";  "a"  as  in 
"arm");  its  number  is  singular  and  it  means  a 
dancing  girl,  specifically  of  Japan. 

"J.  F.  McK.,"LBolivar,  Miss. — The  plural  is  "deeds 
of  trust." 

"M.  F.  W.,"  Moffett,  Va. — Your  sentence  should 
read  "Our  new  possessions  make  an  understanding 
of  these  languages  imperative,  and  the  books  will 
fill  a  long-felt  want." 

"L.  C.  H.,"  Denver,  Col. — The  predicate  substan- 
tive, after  an  attributive  verb,  is  put  in  the  same 
case  as  the  subject  before  it;  as  "  I  took  it  to  be 
him"  or  "  I  knew  it  to  be  her." 

"  B.  J.  S.,"  Chihuahua,  Mex. — "My  promise  to 
write  you  has  not  been  fulfilled  because  of  .  .  ."  is 
correct,  whereas  "my  promise  .  .  .  has  been  de- 
ferred from  fulfilment"  is  not  good  English. 

"C.  F.  M.,"  io  E.  Ninth  Street,  City.— The  word 
"the"  used  in  the  sense  you  mention  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  word  "College."  It  is  the  more  pre- 
tentious form  of  the  two. 

"H.  E.  P.,"  Salamanca,  N.  J. — "  Which,"  as  used 
here,  is  an  interrogative  pronoun  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration that  the  word  "person  "is  understood  in 
the  sentence  you  submit,  the  construction  is  correct — 
"  When  the  lion  and  the  lamb  shall  lie  down  together 
the  lover  and  his  lass  will  have  no  quarrel  as  to  which 
spoke  first." 

"J.  W.  E.,"  Lake  Erie,  O. — The  construction  of 
the  sentence  you  submit  is  awkward.  It  may  be 
improved  by  rendering  it  "A  considerable  amount 
of  money  having  been  spent  in  making  improve- 
ments, this  resort  has  been  made  second  to  none." 
In  the  parenthetical  clause  "combined  with  the 
every  effort  of  the  management"  the  article  printed 
in  italics  is  redundant.  This  clause  as  it  stands  is 
indefinite  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  specify  the  direc- 
tion or  purpose  of  tru  efforts  made. 

"W.  K.,"  New  York  City. — To  render  the  sen- 
tence you  submit  correctly,  one  should  say,  "There 
are  three  words  in  the  English  language  which  are 
pronounced  'to.'  " 

"W.  H.  C,"  Cincinnati,  O. — "I  am  glad  to  know 
you"  is  a  colloquial  formula  for  "  I  am  glad  to  make 
your  acquaintance."  The  word  "know"  in  the 
sense  of  acquaintanceship  is  defined  as  "to  be  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with"  and  one  can  not  be  said  to 
be  glad  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  person 
one  meets  for  the  first  time.  The  second  form  cited 
("I  am  pleased  to  meet  you")  is  preferable  and 
means  "It  affords  me  pleasure  to  meet  you." 


Travel 


To  the 

ORIENT 

The  short,  quick  and  comfortable 
route  to  the  Orient  is  from  Seattle 
to  Yokohoma  following  the  warm 
Japan  current.  On  your  next  trip 
Yokohoma.Kobe,  Nagasaki, Shang- 
hai, Manila,  Hong  Kong,  or  the  far 
East  go  on  the  luxurious 

S.  S.  Minnesota 

sailing  from  Seattle,  September  18  and 
December  22,  1909.  Largest  ship  in 
Trans-Pacific  service.  Ev  ery thing  the 
best.  Electric  lights,  telephones,  laun- 
dry, suites  with  sitting  room  and  bath. 
Hong  Kong  passengers  go  via  Manila. 
Send  for  folders  describing  trip. 

Address  any  representative  Great  Northern  Ry. 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  or 

Great  Northern 
Steamship  Co. 


W.  A.  ROSS 

Ass't  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
SEATTLK 


W.  C.  THORN 

Traveling  Pass'r  Agt. 

■:•■:>  Adams  St. 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE  A.L.CRAIG 

379  or  319  Broadway  Gen.  Passenger  Agt. 

ST.  PAUL 
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WEST   INDIES 

By  the  S.  S.  OCEANA 

16  and  31-day  cruises.  Cost  $90. OO,  up_ 
wards.  Leaving  New  York  Jan.  17,  Feb.  19, 
1910.     Shore  trips.     Splendid  arrangements. 

HAMBURG- AMERICAN  LINE,  41-45  Broadway,  New  York 


iSixth  "Grime,  of -tfc  Arabic? 
to  tfe  Mediterranean  a^  orient 

BAILING  Jrorn  NEW  YORK.-  JAN  '  20  •  lSlO 

All  ■  Lxpen-s  e  j  •  Included  Jor  •  73  Diets -at  ■  *400.  arid  Up 
Now  •  Under.  •  Direction -aria  ■  Management  of  tf?e. 

White  lStar  Line.  •    a  Broa?Wy  new  York 


GoirbCT    AKrnarl?  Don't  forget  "The  Trav- 
Oing   /\DrOaa  .    eler$.     Handbook."      It 
has  been  newly  revised  and  enlarged,  and  contains 
ill  the  information  desired  by  the  tourist.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 


SLIP  IT   INTO  YOUR  TRUNK 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
The  author  pictures  every  form  of  out-of-door  amusement 
in  and  about  the  capital  of  the  world's  fun.  With  numer- 
ous drawings  and  photograp'is  by  the  author  and  a  water- 
color  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkiuson  Smith.  121110,  cloth,  51.50 
net.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York  and  London. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES  AT  THE 
NORTH   POLE 

No  other  news  in  this  young  century  has  so  electrified  the 
world  as  the  rirst  brief  despatches  thai  announced  the  dis- 
covery of  the  North  Pole  by  Dr. 
Frederick  A.  Cook,  of  Brooklyn  ; 
for  even  tho  the  great  polar  venture 
may  be,  to  quote  one  newspaper 
cynic,  "merely  the  greatest  sport- 
ing event  on  record."  it  is  a  sport- 
ing event  that  for  several  hundred 
years  has  engrossed  the  energies 
and  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  the 
world's  bravest  and  ablest  men. 
It  is  true  that  some  explorers  and 
more  scientists  cast  doubt  upon 
Dr.  Cook's  story,  and  caution  the 
world  to  await  fuller  details  and 
proofs  before  giving  it  unquestion- 
ing credence ;  yet  the  press  as  a 
whole,  in  the  light  ot  many  glowing 
tributes  to  Dr.  Cook's  character, 
courage,  and  efficiency,  have  al- 
ready accepted  his  account  at  its 
face  value. 

Apparently  Dr.  Cook's  account 
is  widely  accepted  by  the  European 
press,  and  by  explorers  and  scien- 
tists to  whom  the  discoverer  is  per- 
sonally known.  Many,  however, 
await  proof.  As  to  the  scientific 
value  of  the  discovery  of  the  Pole, 
authorities  differ  widely,  and  there 
is  no  very  definite  expression  of 
opinion  on  that  point.  Dr.  Cook's 
reported  discovery  has  been  cor- 
roborated by  D.  Jensen,  the  Danish  Inspector  of  North  Greenland. 

The  first  authentic  news  of  Dr.  Cook's   achievement  was  pub- 
lished as  follows  in  the  New  York  Herald : 

(COPYRIGHT,    1909.    BY   THE    NEW    YORK    HERALD    COMPANY.) 

[Special  Despatch  to  the  Herald,  via  Commercial  Cable  Com- 
pany's System.] 
[All  Rights  Reserved.    Republication  in  whole  or  part  prohibited.] 

By   Dr.   Frederick  A.   Cook. 

"LERWICK,  Shetland  Islands.   Wednesday. 

"After  a  prolonged  fight  against  famine  and  frost  we  have  at  last 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  North  Pole. 


iK.    1K1  1)1  R  UK    A.   CI  "  >K 


The  Brooklyn  physican   whose  reported   discovery  of  the    North 
Pole  has  thrilled  the  civilized  world. 


"A  new  highway,  with  an  interesting  strip  of  animated  nature, 
lias  been  explored. 

"  Big  game  haunts  were  located  which  will  delight  the  sportsman 
and  extend  the  Eskimo  horizon. 

"  Land  has  been  discovered  upon  which  rest  the  earth's  northern- 
most rocks.     "  A   triangle  of  30,000  square  miles  has  been  cut  out 

of  the  terrestrial  unknown." 

The  expedition,  quietly  organ- 
ized by  John  R.  Bradley  under 
guise  of  an  Arctic  hunting-trip, 
yet  completely  equipped  for  a  dash 
to  the  Pole,  sailed  in  the  yacht 
Bradley,  reaching  the  limits  of 
navigation  in  Smith  Sound  late  in 
August,  1907.  Dr.  Cook  established 
headquarters  among  the  north- 
ernmost tribe  of  Eskimos,  700  miles 
from  the  Pole,  and  prepared  his 
equipment.  He  selected  a  new 
route  "over  Grinnell  Land  and 
northward  along  its  west  coast  out 
on  the  polar  sea,"  and  "at  sunrise 
of  1908  (February  19)  the  main  ex- 
pedition embarked  for  the  Pole. 
Eleven  men  and  103  dogs,  drawing 
11  heavily  loaded  sledges,  left  the 
Greenland  shore  and  pushed  west- 
ward over  the  troubled  ice  of  Smith 
Sound."  In  the  gloom  of  the  long 
night  and  a  biting  cold  of  830  be- 
low zero  the  party  reached  the  edge 
of  the  polar  sea  at  the  southern 
point  of  Heiberg  Island.  Here  the 
last  supporting  party  was  sent 
back,  and  on  March  21  Dr.  Cook, 
with  his  two  best  men,  Stuckshook 
and  Ahwelsh,  and  twenty-six  dogs, 

began  the  final  dash  of  460  miles  across  the  moving  sea  of  ice. 
New  land,  the  last  of  solid   earth,  was  sighted  on  March   30. 

Thenceforward  there  was  naught  but  ice. 

"We  now  found  ourselves  beyond  the  range  of  all  life.  Neither 
the  footprints  of  bears  nor  the  blow-holes  of  seals  were  detected. 
Even  the  microscopic  creatures  of  the  deep  were  no  longer  under 
us 

"The  night  of  April  7  was  made  notable  by  the  swing  of  the  sun 
at  midnight  over  the  polar  ice." 

At  length  but  100  miles  lay  between  the  explorer  and  the  Pole. 
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"Signs  of  land  were  still  seen  every  day,  but  they  were  deceptive 
illusions  or  a  mere  flight  of  fancy. 

"It  seemed  that  something  must  cross  the  horizon  to  mark  the 
important  area  into  which  we  were  pushing. 

"When  the  sun  was  low  the  eye  ran  over  the  moving  plains  of 
color  to  dancing  horizons.     The  mirages  turned  things  topsyturvy. 


*flgp 


From  the  New  York  "Herald.  " 

DR.   COOK'S   ROUTE   TO   THF.   POLE. 


"What  a  cheerless  spot  to  have  aroused  the  ambition  of  man  for 
so  many  ages ! 

"An  endless  field  of  purple  snows.  No  life.  No  land.  No 
spot  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  frost.  We  were  the  only  pulsating 
creatures  in  a  dead  world  of  ice." 

On  April  23  the  explorer  and  his  two  allies  turned  their  backs 
on  the  Pole.  When  the  cold  of  early  September  stopt  further  prog- 
ress, they  established  winter  quarters  in  an  underground  den  at 
Cape  Sparbo,  where  they  lived  on  musk-ox  and  bear  until  the  sun- 
rise of  1909.  On  February  18  they  made  a  new  start  for  Annootok, 
and  on  April  15  reached  the  Greenland  shore  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Harry  Whitney  and  a  party  of  Eskimos.  Dr.  Cook 
reached  Upernavik  on  May  21,  1909. 

The  skepticism  with  which  Dr.  Cook's  report  was  received  in 
some  quarters  is  in  a  measure  due  to  the  facts  that  there  was  no 
civilized  witness  of  his  exploit,  that  he  was  not  generally  known 
to  be  engaged  in  the  great  quest,  and  that  his  expedition  was 
thought  to  be  an  impromptu  undertaking  with  a  totally  inadequate 
equipment.  However,  Rudolph  Francke,  steward  of  the  schooner 
on  which  Dr.  Cook  sailed,  and  his  companion  during  the  first  part 
of  his  ice  journey,  has  testified  to  the  exceptional  thoroughness  of 
the  explorer's  preparations,  and  has  exprest  his  personal  convic- 
tion of  the  accuracy  of  his  chief's  account ;  it  appears  that  Dr. 
Cook's  personal  friends  and  fellow  members  of  the  Explorers' 
Club,  of  New  York,  were  fully  cognizant  of  his  plans  ;  and  Mr. 
John  R.  Bradley,  who  financed  the  expedition,  has  told  how  fully 
Dr.  Cook  was  provided  with  all  an  Arctic  adventurer  might  desire, 
even  unto  a  barrel  of  gumdrops  for  the  sweet-toothed  Eskimos. 

Among  the  sharpest  critics  of  Dr.  Cook's  story  is  Admiral 
George  W.  Melville.  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  a  veteran  of  the  Jeamiette 
expedition,  sixty-eight  years  old,  and  a  recognized  authority  on 
Arctic  subjects,  who  bluntly  exprest  his  conviction  "that  the  re- 
ported discovery  of  the  North  Pole  is  a  fake."  Disclaiming  any 
intention  to  reflect  on  Dr.  Cook  personally,  the  Admiral  says  in 
part : 

"  Some  of  the  best  equipped  expeditions  have  cost  from  $150,000 
to  $200,000.      I  know  that  Dr.  Cook  had  no  such  outfit. 

"There  is  nothing  in  the  stories  thus  far  told  to  indicate  that  Dr. 
Cook  has  found  anything  new.     Indeed,  I  can  not  see  why  the  re- 


"  Inverted  mountains  and  queer  objects  ever  rose  and  fell  in 
shrouds  of  mystery,  but  all  of  this  was  due  to  the  atmospheric 
magic  of  the  midnight  sun. 

"Slowly  but  surely  we  neared  the  turning-point.  Good  astro- 
nomical observations  were  daily  procured  to  fix  the  advancing 
stages. 

"The  ice  steadily  improved,  but  still  there  was  a  depressing 
monotony  of  scene  and  life  had  no  pleasures,  no  spiritual  recrea- 
tion, nothing  to  relieve  the  steady  physical  drag  of  chronic  fatigue. 

"  But  there  came  an  end  to  this  as  to  all  things.  On  April  21  the 
first  corrected  latitude  of  the  sun  gave  890  59'  46". 

"The  Pole,  therefore,  was  in  sight. 

"We  advanced  the  14",  made  supplementary  observations,  and 
prepared  to  stay  long  enough  to  permit  a  double  round  of  observa- 
tions. 

"  Stuckshook  and  Ahwelsh  were  told  that  we  had  reached  the 
'Neig  Nail'  and  they  sought  to  celebrate  by  a  dance  of  savage  joy. 

"At  last  we  had  pierced  the  boreal  center  and  the  flag  had  been 
raised  to  the  coveted  breezes  of  the  North  Pole. 

"The  day  was  April  21,  1908.  The  sun  indicated  local  noon, 
but  time  was  a  negative  problem,  for  here  all  meridians  meet. 

"With  a  step  it  was  possible  to  go  from  one  part  of  the  globe 
to  the  opposite  side. 

"  From  the  hour  of  midnight  to  that  of  midday  the  latitude  was 
90,  the  temperature  38,  and  the  barometer  29.83. 

"North,  east,  and  west  had  vanished.  It  was  south  in  every 
direction,  but  the  compass  pointing  to  the  magnetic  pole  was  as 
useful  as  ever. 

"Tho  overjoyed  with  the  success  of  the  conquest,  our  spirits  be- 
gan to  descend  on  the  following  day.  After  all  the  observations 
had  been  taken,  with  a  carefui  study  of  the  local  conditions,  a  sense 
of  intense  loneliness  came  with  the  further  scrutiny  of  the  horizon. 


THE    GOAL   AND    THE    PRICE. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


ported  story  of  his  expedition  could  not  have  been  written  by  any 
one  who  had  reached  within  100  miles  of  the  Pole.     I  could  sit  in 

my  office  and  invent  observations  of  all  sorts 

"The  apparent  ease  of  Dr.  Cook's  travel  near  the  Pole  is  what 
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ESKIMO    DOC     AHO     CAKCA-SS     OF     POLAR    BEAR    ON     INK    DICK    OF 
TH£   EXPLORER'S    VESSEL. 


Till     "JOHN    R     BRADLEY"    IN    WHICH   DR.   COOK   SAILED   TO 
SMITH  SOUND. 

ON    THE  WAY   TO    Till-:    POLE. 


inclines  me  strongly  to  discredit  the  story.  With  a  pack  of  good 
dogs  ami  sleds  in  Sil>eria.  over  smooth  snow,  the  best  distance  I 
ever  made  was  50  miles  a  day.     Ice  travel  is  much  more  difficult." 

In  reply,  Mr.  Bradley,  while  expressing  "much  respect  for  Rear- 
Admiral  Melville,"  says: 

"The  Admiral  does  not  know  tliat  I  spent  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  on  this  expedition.  ( >ur ship  w.us  as  well  equipped 
for  an  Arctic  journey  as  any  that  ever  left  this  country,  yet  there 
.are  some  persons  who  seem  to  think  that  I  started  for  a  fishing-trip 
and  that  the  physician  went  up  to  the  Pole  and  back  in  a  straw  hat. 
We  never  made  a  move  but  what  we  knew  just  what  we  were 
about." 

As  to  the  secrecy  with  which  the  expedition  was  conducted,  Mr. 
Bradley  continues  : 

"  Now  there  are  those  who  seem  to  think  that  we  ought  to  have 
declared  ourselves.  It  is  not  necessary  lor  a  ship  bound  tor  the 
Pole  to  leave  New  York  with  a 
half-dozen  men-of-war  following 
her  and  a  brass  band  playing  all 
the  way  down  to  the  Narrows. 
Suppose  we  had  found  the 
weather  unpropitious  after  our 
arrival  there.  The  newspapers 
would  have  said  that  we  got  cold 
feet  and  came  back.  Then  again, 
Mr.  Peary  was  in  New  York,  try- 
ing to  get  a  flying  start  and  mend- 
ing the  boilers  of  the  Roosevelt. 
He  was  unable  to  get  enough 
money  to  suit  him  just  then,  and  I 
guess  we  had  as  much  as  he  did." 

Mr.  Bradley  attributes  Dr. 
Cook's  success  not  only  to  his 
character,  his  equipment,  and  his 
peculiar  knack  of  making  friends 
of  the  natives,  but  also  to  the 
daring  yet  far-sighted  originality 
of  his  plans : 

"  Dr..  Cook  has  been  breaking 
precedents  in  this  trip  to  the 
Pole.  His  methods  violated  all 
the  old  traditions.  He  went  at 
a  different  season ;  he  did  not 
leave  a  ship  frozen  in  the  ice  in 
the  old,  regular  way.  Also,  he 
was  taking  a  course  which  no  ex- 
plorer ever  took  before,  in  keep- 
ing away  from  the   eastern  drift 


rhotngrafih  by  Paul  Thompson. 

RUDOLPH    FRANCKE, 

Steward  on  the  "John  R.  Bradley,"  the  last  white  man  to  see  Dr.  Cook 
before  his  dash  for  the  Pole. 


of  the  ice  from  the  Bering  Sea.  He  profited  by  other  men's  mis- 
takes. He  made  his  dash  to  the  Pole  from  the  west,  relying  on 
the  drift  of  the  ice  to  carry  him  to  the  eastward.  Now,  that 
seems  to  have  worked  all  right. 

"  In  his  outfit  was  a  canvas  boat,  one  which  was  easily  collapsi- 
ble, and  it  occupied  some  of  the  space  and  weight  which  might 
have  been  given  to  less  important  things.  Also,  it  took  some 
space  which  might  have  been  used  for  food,  but  it  was  worth  it. 
Now,  according  to  the  books,  when  your  Arctic  explorer  gets  a 
great  lane  of  water  in  the  ice  or  a  lead  he  sits  down  by  the  side  of 
it  for  a  while  and  keeps  hoping  until  it  closes  up.  Sometimes  two 
or  three  days  pass  before  his  hope  comes  out.  Dr.  Cook  went 
across  these  places  in  his  canvas  boat.  The  boat  can  be  used  for 
a  tent  at  night  and  it  is  handy  when  not  in  commission  for  use  as 
a  tarpaulin  cover." 

In  answer  to  those  who  doubt  or  disbelieve  his  story,  Dr.  Cook 
said  to  a  newspaper  correspondent  on  board  the  J/ans  Egede  which 

carried  him  to  Copenhagen  : 

"I  can  prove  that  I  reached1 
the  Pole  by  my  astronomical  ob- 
servations ;  these  were  made  from 
day  to  day.  I  kept  a  most  care- 
ful record,  and  this  record  will  be 
a  certain  means  of  checking  the 
truth  of  my  statements. 

"Let  skeptics  who  disbelieve 
my  story  go  to  the  North  Pole. 
There  they  will  find  a  small  brass 
tube  which  I  have  buried  under 
the  flag.  In  that  brass  tube  is  to 
be  found  a  short  statement  about 
my  trip." 

By  a  striking  coincidence  the 
New  York  Herald,  which  on  Sep- 
tember 2  published  the  first  ac- 
count of  Dr.  Cook's  achievement, 
on  the  preceding  Sunday,  August 
29,  printed  an  article  under  the 
caption:  "Have  America's  Ex- 
plorers Discovered  the  North 
Pole?  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook 
and  Robert  E.  Peary  Thought 
Successful.  News  Expected 
Daily."  This  article  reviewed 
the  history  of  recent  expeditions 
to  reach  the  frozen  goal,  with 
their     successes     and     failures, 
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and   concluded  with    an  interesting  summary  of    the  "polar  ad- 
vances of  the  last  two  decades." 

COMMANDER   PEARY'S    DUPLICATE    DISCOVERY 

Even  while  news  columns  were  full  of  Dr.  Cook's  royal  recep- 
tion at  Copenhagen,  a  yet  more  dramatic  turn  was  given  to  the 
polar  mystery  by  a  despatch  from  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary, 
announcing : 

"Stars  and  Stripes  nailed  to  the  Pole." 

Later  messages  from  the  explorer  made  it  clear  that  he  had 
reached  his  goal  of  twenty-three  years  April  6,  1909,  nearly  a  year 
later  than  his  pupil  and  fellow  citizen  of  Brooklyn,  Dr.  Cook. 
The  Commander  cabled  to  Mrs.  Peary  : 

"Have  made  good  at  last.  I  have  the  old  Pole.  Am  well. 
Love.     Will  wire  again  from  Chateau.  (Signed)  Bert." 

The  New  York  Times  published  with  the  news  of  Commander 
Peary's  exploit  a  jubilant  cablegram  from  Dr.  Cook,  reading  : 

"Glad  Peary  did  it.  Two  records  are  better  than  one,  and  the 
work  over  a  more  easterly  route  has  added  value.  Cook." 

No  doubt  whatever  of  the  accuracy  of  Commander  Peary's  an- 
nouncement is  exprest  by  the  New  York  papers.  The  leading 
note  is  one  of  exultation  that  the  great  achievement  is  assuredly 
an  American  triumph. 

"Peary  or  Cook — or  both  ?"  says  the  New  York  World,  com- 
menting further  :  "  The  history  of  exploration  contains  no  more 
startling  coincidence  than  this." 

The  New  York  Herald  calls  the  double  discovery  "The  Most 
Marvelous  Coincidence  in  History  "  ;  and  the  New  York  American 
rejoices  that  "America  has  surely  taken  its  shot  at  the  North  Pole 
with  both  barrels !" 


POSTAL-SAVINGS  DISCUSSIONS 


should  be  regarded  more  leniently  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  Yet  it  is  true  that  one  promise  offers  a  chance  of  only 
partial  fulfilment  which  the  other  lacks.  There  is  no  room 
for  compromise  about  postal  banks.  You  either  have  them  or 
you  don't." 

There  is,  however,  far  more  approval  of  the  President's  attitude, 
both  because  it  is  consistent  with  the  professions  of  his  party,  and 
because  the  seeming  advantages  of  this  outgrowth  of  the  "  Roose- 
velt policies  "  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  many  editors.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  the  proposed  postal  savings-banks  would  not 
pay  more  than  2  percent.,  so  that  they  would  not  compete  with 
established  savings-banks  that  pay  3  and  4  per  cent.  The  mission 
of  the  new  banks  would  be  to  call  into  circulation  the  millions 
supposed  to  be  hoarded  by  timid  souls  who  distrust  even  conserv- 
ative saving-institutions,  but  who  would  trust  the  Government,  and 
likewise  to  keep  in  domestic  circulation  the  funds  of  equally 
suspicious  foreign-born  residents  who  are  now  known  to  send  their 
money  abroad.     Thus  we  read  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  : 

"Another  and  potent  reason  which  still  exists  for  inaugurating 
the  postal  savings-banks  was  developed  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral who  found  that  approximately  $70,000,000  were  sent  abroad 
annually  by  foreign-born  residents  to  be  deposited  in  the  postal 
savings-banks  of  their  native  countries." 

And  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  adds  : 

"  In  Kansas  City,  it  appears,  within  a  year  more  than  $250,000 
was  'deposited  '  by  aliens  at  the  postal  'bank  '  which  they  them- 
selves had  ingeniously  created.  Their  method  was  this  :  They 
bought  money-orders  payable  to  themselves,  paying  a  fee  of  30 
cents  for  each  $100.  This  fee  made  their  money  absolutely  safe 
for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they,  or  some  of  them,  plan  to 
repeat  the  operation.  Others  have  discovered  that  in  case  of 
money  orders  not  presented  for  payment  the  amounts  are  turned 
into  the  treasury  and  certificates  therefor  made  out  to  the  holders 
of  the  orders,  without  cost,  such  certificates  being  good  in- 
definitely. 

"Thus  many  immigrants,  caring  above  all  for  the  safety  of  their 
savings,  are  willing  to  deposit  them  with  the  post-office,  without 


APPARENTLY  a  working  minority  of  the  press  believe  that  a 

,.  .     ,     ,     ,                             .     ,         „ .                 ,               »,  anv  interest  whatever,  and  even  at  a  slight  expense  to  themselves, 

pohtica   patform  like  a  car  platform     is  not  made  to  stand  -        ,               .,         '                                 °          \ 

v v         ^   f                                 r  That  they  would  welcome  postal-banks  which  would  pay  them  2 

on.  buttogetin  on";  for  there  is  considerable  open  opposition  per  cent    for  their  money  is  a  conclusion  which  fairly 'imposes 

to   President   Taft's   declared   intention   to   establish  a    national  itself.'     And  why  could  not  or  should  not  the  Government  use  this 

postal-savings-bank  system,  altho  to  do  this  would  be  simply  to  money  to  take  up  the  2-per-cent.  bonds  that  are  now  causing  it 

carry  out  a  promise  of  the  platform  on  which        r_ 

he  was  elected.     The  platform  of  a.e  Republi- 


can party  adopted  at  the  Chicago  Convention 
of  June  18,  1908,  declares  : 

"We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  postal  - 
savings-bank  system  for  the  convenience  of  the 
people  and  the  encouragement  of  thrift." 

Yet  the  President's  statement  to  callers  at 
Beverly  that  his  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember would  strongly  urge  the  establishment 
of  postal  savings-banks  is  met  with  the  ob- 
jection of  the  Kansas  City  Journal  that  the 
scheme  is  "impractical  and  un-American": 
and  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  opines  that, 

"Banking  is  no  more  truly  a  function  of 
government  than  any  other  phase  of  business. 
When  this  Government  begins  taking  care  of 
people's  money  it  will  be  perfectly  logical  to 
ask  it  to  begin  insuring  the  people's  lives 
and  homes,  or  even  selling  them  coal  and  ice 
at  cost." 

This  same  paper  comments  with  a  suspicion 
of  sarcasm  : 

"We  do  not  know  why  an  ante-election  pledge 
for  postal  banks  should  be  regarded  as  more 
binding  than  a  similar  pledge  for  honest  tariff 
revision,    or    why    a    post-election    surrender 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  A  Underwood,  New  York. 
COMMANDER     ROBERT    E.    PEAKY, 

Who  has  readied  the  North  Pole  after 
seven  unsuccessful  expeditions. 


some  concern? 

This  last  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
the  money  deposited  in  postal-banks  in  taking 
up  Government  bonds  appeals  to  many  papers- 
Others  remind  us  that  the  postal  banking-sys- 
tem would  be  a  great  boon  in  districts  remote 
from  savings-banks. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the 
scheme  would  injure  both  the  banks  and  the 
thousands  who  depend  upon  them  for  business 
loans.     Thus,  the  New  York  Press  says  : 

"  It  is  suggested  that  the  plan  would  not  hurt 
the  banks.  We  do  not  see  how  it  could  fail 
to  hurt  those  doing  business  with  the  banks. 
Many  depositors  receiving  no  interest  upon 
their  accounts  in  banks  would  naturally  draw 
them  out  and  convert  them  into  postal  savings- 
notes.  The  funds  would  return  to  the  banks 
as  Government  deposits,  but  the  bank  would  be 
paying  interest  upon  the  very  cash  that  it  did 
not  pay  interest  upon  before.  The  chief  func- 
tion of  banks  is  to  accommodate  commerce  and 
trade  with  money.  .  .  .  Deposits  upon  which 
banks  must  pay  any  interest  will  cost  the  bor- 
rower more  than  deposits  upon  which  the  banks 
pay  no  interest." 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  the  President's 
plan  will  be  opposed  by  both  Senator  Aid  rich 
and  Speaker  Cannon. 
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VACATION    l>  \N  > 

—  Porte i  in  t he  Boston  Traveler 


GETTING   TOO   OBSTREPEROUS. 

Shiras  in  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle-  t'elegiupli. 


A    PEACEFUL   AD.MINIS TR ATION. 


NEW   CONSERVATION   DISCORDS 

"OESIDES  serving  to  keep  alive  interest  in  the  conservation 
■L*  controversy,  the  outburst  of  Ornisby  McHarg,  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  has  apparently,  through  its  scoffing  against 
the  policies  of  both  Gifford  Pinchot  and  Theodore  Roosevelt,  had 
the  unintended  effect  of  turning  comment  against  Secretary  Bal- 
linger,  whose  supposed  position  in  conservation-matters  Mr.  Mc- 
Harg endeavored  to  champion.  Mr.  McHarg's  most  quoted 
remark  is  the  following,  criticizing  ex-President  Roosevelt's  con- 
servation-ideals as  chimerical  and  impossible  : 

"The  Lord  could  do  that.  Maybe  he  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  thought 
he  was  the  Lord.  He  acted  like  it  around  here  for  a  good  many 
years." 

In  ridicule  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  conservation-ideas  and  warnings 
against  waste  Mr.  McHarg  said: 

"There  is  enough  timber  standing  in  the  State  of  Washington 
alone  to  supply  this  country  for  fifty  years.  Vast  supplies  remain 
in  other  States,  sufficient  to  maintain  a  supply  for  a  much  longer 
period.  The  abundance  of  the  forests  is  such  that  the  alarmist 
statements  as  to  approaching  exhaustion  of  supply  are  utterly  un- 
founded. 

"Methods  too  dreamlike  are  being  pursued  in  our  forestry  ad- 
ministration. It  is  attempted  to  designate  what  tree  the  logger 
may  cut  down  and  that  which  he  may  not.  No  knowledge  of  log- 
ging is  applied.  Men  who  are  doing  the  practical  development 
work  of  the  West  are  hindered  and  thwarted,  and  you  hear  nothing 
but  cursing  from  them  for  the  present  methods  of  forest  conserva- 
tion  

"  Leave  the  West  alone.  Let  it  go  ahead  and  develop.  Let  the 
red-blooded  men  out  there  do  the  work.  It  won't  be  long  then 
till  the  East  will  be  the  back  door  of  the  nation." 

Mr.  McHarg  also  criticized  as  foolish  the  Roosevelt-Pinchot 
statements  regarding  a  water-power  trust,  and  declared  that  the 
men  of  the  West  have  the  right  man  "in  Secretary  Ballinger  who 
is  a  Westerner  and  who  understands  what  they  want." 

Mr.  McHarg's  utterance  was  followed  within  twenty-four  hours 
by  the  announcement  of  his  resignation. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  McHarg,  Overton  Price,  assistant  forester, 
prepared  a  statement  in  which  he  declared  it  "deplorable  and 
significant  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
if  he  be  quoted  correctly,  should  select  this  time  of  all  others  to 
make  a  statement  which  impugns  the  integrity  of  the  forest  ser- 


vice," adding  that  this  statement  '"is  disproved  not  merely  by  the 
records  here  but  by  those  of  two  bureaus  of  the  department  over 
which  Mr.  McHarg  presides." 

Mr.  McHarg  seems  to  lack  editorial  defenders.  The  Philadel- 
phia Record  points  out  that  the  contradictory  statements  of  the 
two  officials  in  the  present  controversy  show  that  "there  has  been 
a  gross  misrepresentation  of  facts  regarding  our  timber-supply  in 
one  or  the  other  of  our  Government  departments  which  are  now  at 
loggerheads  over  this  question,"  and  calls  for  "the  truth  about  our 
forests,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth." 

There  is  a  many-voiced  call  upon  the  President  to  put  an  end  to 
the  unseemly  wrangling  in  his  official  family  in  the  manner  that 
shall  best  protect  the  national  interests.  Thus  the  Chicago 
Record-Herald  says  : 

"A  stop  should  be  put  to  this  wrangling  at  once,  and  the  public 
should  be  given  to  understand  in  the  most  authoritative  and  con- 
vincing way  who  speaks  for  and  who  against  the  Administration. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  freedom  of  expression  within  permissible 
limits.  It  goes  deeper,  and  until  the  authoritative  utterance  comes 
the  public  must  remain  in  confusion  and  bewilderment.  Beyond 
doubt,  as  Mr.  Price  says  of  Mr.  McHarg's  charges,  the  whole 
situation  is  demoralizing  to  the  public  service." 


HIGHER  CRITICISM   OF  THE   TARIFF 

'  ['HE  more  deliberate  and  analytical  criticisms  of  the  Payne- 
■*•  Aldrich  Act  that  now  appear  in  conservative  publications, 
especially  some  that  are  classed  asnon-partizan,  seem  to  corrobo- 
rate the  political  saying  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  popular 
tariff  measure.  That  tariff  revision  will  be  the  popular  demand 
until  the  tariff  is  properly  revised,  is  a",  often  repeated  statement. 
"The  tariff  will  not  down,"  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  add- 
ing; with  the  promise  that  its  own  columns  will  be  "freely  de- 
voted" to  the  discussion  of  the  urgent  question  : 

"The  real  principle  of  protection  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  framing  of  the  Aldrich  Tariff  Law.  That  statute  was  a 
concession  to  an  appetite  which  grows  with  what  it  feeds  upon, 
the  greed  engendered  by  unfair  privilege.  Every  Republican  with 
the  least  conception  of  party  principle  or  patriotism  must  unite  to 
make  a  continuance  of  tire  Aldrich-Cannon  regime  an  impossibility. 
It  is  a  question  of  common  morality  and  decency,  and  before  many 
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years  have  pas3ed  the  industrial  supremacy  of  this  country  will  be 
in  danger,  just  as  its  industrial  production  has  been  debauched. 

"  We  are  busy  with  the  harvest  now.  Commerce  and  industry 
are  taking  on  new  activity.  For  the  moment  we  have  only  time  to 
attend  to  the  instant  need  of  things,  but  the  harvest  will  be  out  of 
the  way  in  ten  weeks'  time  and  the  tariff  question  throughout  1910 
will  be  brought  before  the  public  in  a  way  it  has  never  been  be- 
fore." 

Harpe7's  Weekly  declares  its  belief  that  President  Taft's  ap- 
proaching journey  through  the  West  and  South  will  "mark  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Republican  party." 
It  intimates  that  this  is  the  time  for  the  President  to  seize  the 
leadership,  and  urges  him  to  express  himself  clearly  and  con- 
vincingly upon  the  issue  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  people. 
For, 

"  A  great  majority  of  his  fellow  countrymen  have  come  to  regard 
the  tariff  as  a  moral  issue.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  protec- 
tion vs.  free  trade,  but  of  right  vs.  wrong.  And  when  that  idea 
beeomes  fixt  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  it  is  there  to 
stay  until  right  has  triumphed. 

"Such  a  condition  demands  leadership,  not  compromise.  Last- 
ing reconciliation  of  the  two  wings  of  the  Republican  party  we  re- 
gard now  as  impossible  through  recourse  to  the  familiar  policy  of 
give  and  take.  Temporizing  will  no  longer  serve.  It  is  the  sense 
of  not  only  the  West,  but,  we  firmly  believe,  of  the  great  mass  of 
Republican  consumers  in  the  East,  that  the  spirit  of  greed  personi- 
fied by  Aldrich  and  written  by  him  upon  the  statute-books  must 
be  beaten  to  a  pulp,  and  no  man,  however  popular,  is  strong 
enough  to  withstand  for  long  the  strength  of  that  demand." 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  new  Tariff  Law  in  The  American 
Review  of  Reviews,  "prepared  by  an  expert  authority"  and  in- 
cluding only  statements  that  "have  been  verified  by  reference  to 
official  documents,"  contains  the  following  summary  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  tariff  as  shown  in  the  various  Senate  docu- 
ments : 

"The  new  Act  has  increased  the  Dingley  rates  in  300  instances, 
while  reducing  them  in  584  cases.  The  increases  affect  commodi- 
ties imported  in  1907  to  the  value  of  at  least  $105,844,201,  while 
the  reductions  affect  not  more  than  $132,141,074  worth  of  imports. 
Four  hundred  and  forty-seven  million  dollars'  worth  of  imports 
(on  the  basis  of  1907)  remain  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  under 
the  Dingley  tariff.     That  is  to  say,  65  per  cent,  of  the  total  im- 


ports remain  subject  to  the  old  rates,  more  than  15  per  cent,  of 
the  total  will  be  subject  to  higher  duties,  the  average  increase 
amounting  to  31  per  cent,  over  the  Dingley  rates  ;  and  less  than 
20  per  cent,  of  the  imports  are  to  be  subject  to  lower  duties,  the 
reduction  being  estimated  about  23  per  cent,  below  the  Dingley 
rates.  All  of  these  figures  greatly  underestimate  the  increases  of 
duty." 

Taking  various  schedules  the  writer  points  out  how  either  openly 
or  by  means  of  "jokers"  duties  have  been  increased  on  commodi- 
ties which  chiefly  concern  the  buying  public.  Thus  he  declares 
that  through  changes  in  classification  the  duties  on  cotton  goods 
will  be  raised  "as  much  as  100  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  more, 
above  the  rates  of  the  Dingley  tariff."  One  of  the  devices  by 
which  this  increase  is  effected  is  thus  described  : 

"Under  the  Dingley  tariff  cotton  cloth  was  subject  to  the  same 
duty  whether  mercerized  or  not.  The  new  tariff  provides  (in  par. 
323)  for  an  additional  duty  of  1  cent  a  square  yard  on  cotton  cloth 
'mercerized  or  subjected  to  any  similar  process.'  In  paragraph 
320  the  definition  of  mercerized  cloth  is  given  as  one  'which  has 
any  .  .  .  mercerized  .  .  .  threads  in  or  upon  any  part  of  the  fab- 
ric' This  will  make  any  cloth  having  two  or  more  glossy  threads 
in  the  fabric  subject  to  the  additional  rate  as  'cloth  mercerized  or 
subjected  to  any  similar  process.'  " 

Further,  by  changing  classifications  and  substituting  specific 
for  ad  valorem  duties,  the  rates  on  cotton  cloth,  while  they  may 
appear  to  be  the  same,  have  actually  been  increased  "from  as  little 
as  5  per  cent,  for  the  finest  cloth  to  100  per  cent,  and  more  for  the 
poorer  grades." 

As  for  the  much  discust  duties  on  hosiery, 

"The  conferees  modified  the  advances  passed  by  the  House  by 
leaving  the  following  increases  of  duty  on  the  lower-priced  hosiery 
in  the  Act  as  it  finally  passed  :  Hosiery  valued  wholesale  at  not 
more  than  $1.00  per  dozen  pairs,  88  per  cent.,  ad  valorem,  as 
against  67  percent,  under  the  Dingley  tariff;  valued  at  $1.00  to 
$1.50,  77  per  cent.,  as  against  the  Dingley  rate  of  58  per  cent.; 
valued  at  $1.50  to  $2.00,  62  per  cent.,  as  against  51  per  cent,  under 
the  Dingley  Law.  The  duty  on  the  highest-priced  hosiery,  valued 
at  more  than  $5.00  per  dozen,  remains  unchanged  at  55  per  cent. 
ad  valorem."  Criticism  of  the  wool  and  woolen  schedules  is 
based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  there  has  been  practically  no  change 
of  the  old  rates,  which,  it  is  charged,  have  been  instrumental  in 


Miss  Earth — "  I  always  buy  my  hats  of  Wright  Bros." 

- — Briggs  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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■  "I   is    PAULHAN    IN    HIS    BIPLANE    MAKING   A 

FLIGH  I    in    Si   mm  is 


GLENN    H.  CURTISS    BREAKING    rHE  SPEED 

RECORD-    A    MILK     \    MINI    II 


5 


HENRY    PARMAN: 
RECORD.     115    MILES 


MONOPLANE   OP     Ions   BLERIOT,   HERO  OF   THE  CHANNEL   FLIGHT, 
WHOSE    SPEED   RECORD   WAS    BROKEN    BY   CURTISS. 


Hl'BERT   LATHAM'S   MONOPLANE    IN    WHICH    HE    MADE 
A    FLIGHT    OF  96    Mil  ES. 


"GET   A    HORSE!"       M.    BLERIOT'S   MONOPLANE    BEING   CARTED 
OFF   THE   FIELD  AFTER    THE    CONTEST. 


BIPLANE    AND    MONOPLANE    AT    REIMS. 


building  up  a  woolen  trust  by  "discrimination  against  the  carded 
woolen  industry,  which  produces  the  poor  man's  cloth,  in  favor  of 
the  worsted  manufacturers,  due  to  the  imposition  of  a  uniform 
duty  of  1 1  cents  a  pound  on  raw  unwashed  wool,  which  taxes  the 
cheaper  wools  as  high  as  500  per  cent,  and  more,  while  frequently 
amounting  to  less  than  25  per  cent,  on  the  finer  grades  used  for 
the  more  expensive  cloths. 

While  the  official   estimate  shows  a  reduction  of  more  than  14 
per  cent,  on  lumber  and  its  products. 

"it  takes  no  account  of  changes  in  classification  deftly  wrought 
into  the  fabric  of  the  new  Tariff  Law.  Thus  the  Dingley  Law 
provided  for  a  duty  of  1  cent  per  cubic  foot  on  'timber,  hewn, 
sided,  or  squared.'  Mr.  Payne,  while  reducing  the  rate  to  one- 
half  of  one  cent,  allowed  the  lumbermen  on  his  committee  to  modify 
the  definition  so  as  to  read 'timber,  hewn,  sided,  or  squared  other- 
wise than  by  sawing.11  As  sawing  has  now  taken  the  place  of 
hewing  in  the  lumber  industry,  the  innocent-looking  addition  has 
virtually  taken  all  the  squared  timber  out  of  that  class  and  thus 
placed  it  constructively  under  'boards,'  which  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  50  per  cent,  over  the  Dingley  rates." 

Wood-pulp  is  free  and  the  duty  on  paper  is  reduced  from  56  to 


S3. 75  per  ton.  But  these  reductions,  which  are  mainly  of  interest 
in  relation  to  Canada, 

"are  conditioned  on  the  absence  of  export  duties  on  the  raw  ma- 
terial or  export  bounties  on  the  finished  products  by  Canadian 
provinces.  They  are  also  conditioned  upon  the  existence  of  'most- 
favored-nation'  relations  with  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  after 
April,  19 10,  which  is  not  the  case  to-day." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  publishes  a  long  letter  from  Horace  White, 
formerly  editor  of  The  Tribune  and  later  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  reviewing  the  "Present  Tariff  Situation"  which  it  recom- 
mends, editorially,  to  the  consideration  of  the  Middle  West,  altho 
it  dissents  from  Mr.  White's  conclusions  as  to  the  tariff.  Mr. 
White,  in  summing  up,  says  : 

"The  defense  of  protectionism  in  the  forum  of  reason  has  been 
abandoned.  All  the  old  arguments  for  it  have  dried  up  and  blown 
away,  and  nothing  has  been  substituted  in  their  place.  In  the 
light  of  the  recent  debate  in  Congress  it  stands  utterly  defenseless. 
It  has  been  exposed  as  a  mere  game  of  grab,  and  the  only  question 
remaining  is,  How  much  longer  will  the  public  consent  to  be  its 
victims?" 
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REFORM  BY  THE  SHORT  BALLOT 

"l  A  7  HILE  political  pure-food  experts  continue  to  disagree  upon 
'  *  the  question  whether  direct  primaries  are  a  preservative 
or  a  poison,  the  advocates  of  a  rival  remedy  for  misgovernment, 
the  short  ballot,  rise  to  present  their  claims.  In  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "The  Short  Ballot.  A  New  Plan  of  Reform,"  reprinted 
from  The  Outlook,  Mr.  Richard  S.  Childs  concisely  states  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  proposed  simplification  of  elections.  Taking  it 
as  an  admitted  fact  that  "good  administration  is  actually  abnormal 
in  American  cities  and  States,"  Mr.  Childs  infers  that  "this  condi- 
tion, unique  among  democracies,  indicates  the  existence  of  some 
peculiarity  in  our  system  of  government  as  the  underlying  cause." 
To  determine  this  underlying  cause  he  thus  appeals  directly  to  the 
readers \s  own  experience  as  a  voter: 

"Starting  at  the  broad  base  of  our  structure,  the  voters,  we  no- 
tice one  unique  phenomenon,  which  is  so  familiar  to  us  that  we 
usually  overlook  it  entirely — that  is  our  habit  of  voting  blind.  Of 
course,  intelligent  citizens  do  not  vote  without  knowing  what  they 
are  doing — Oh  no  !  You,  Mr.  Reader,  for  instance,  you  vote  intel- 
ligently always  !  Of  course  you  do  !  But  whom  did  you  vote  for 
for  Surrogate  last  time?  You  don't  know?  Well,  then,  whom 
did  you  support  for  State  Auditor?  For  State  Treasurer?  For 
Clerk  of  the  Court?  For  Supreme  Court  Judge?  And  who  is 
your  Alderman  ?  Who  represents  your  district  at  the  State  Capitol  ? 
Name,  please,  all  the  candidates  you  voted  for  at  the  last  election. 
Of  course,  you  know  the  President  and  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor, 
but  there  was  a  long  list  of  minor  officers  besides.  Unless  you  are 
active  in  politics  I  fear  you  flunk  this  examination.  If  your  ballot 
had  by  a  printer's  error  omitted  the 'State  Controller' entirely, 
you  would  probably  not  have  missed  it.  You  ignored  nine-tenths 
of  your  ballot,  voting  for  those  you  did  know  about  and  casting 
a  straight  party  ticket  for  the  rest,  not  because  of  party  loyalty, 
but  because  you  did  not  know  of  anything  better  to  do.  You  need 
not  feel  ashamed  of  it.  Your  neighbors  all  did  the  same  ;  ex- 
President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  the  'ideal  citizen,'  confest  in  a  pub- 
lic address  recently  that  he  did  it  too.  It  is  a  typical  and  univer- 
sal American  attitude.  We  all  vote  blind.  Philadelphia  has  even 
elected  imaginary  men.  The  intelligence  of  the  community  is  not 
at  work  on  any  of  the  minor  offices  on  the  ballot.  The  average 
American  citizen  never  casts  a  completely  intelligent  vote." 


In  this  ignorance  of  the  voter,  inevitable  under  a  system  entailing 
a  vote  for  a  multiplicity  of  officers,  the  corrupt "  political  spe- 
cialist "  finds  his  opportunities.  Honest  and  often  exceptionally 
able  men  are  nominated  for  the  conspicuous  offices,  like  those  of 
President,  Governor,  and  Mayor;  but  neither  the  citizen  nor  the 
press,  can  proper  ly  canvass  the  record  and  merits  of  the  host  of 
candidates  for  minor  offices,  so  that  many  of  these  are  nominated 
by  the  boss  and  are  subservient  to  him. 

To  remedy  our  present  political  evils  Mr.  Childs  would  first  re- 
vise the  schedule  of  elections  so  that  no  more  than  three  officials 
should  be  voted  for  at  an  election;  thus,  in  New  York  State,  the 
officers  to  be  chosen  in  successive  years  would  be  : 


FIRST    YEAR 


President  and  Vice 
President 

four  years. 

Congressman 
two  years. 

City  Councilman 
two  years. 


SECOND  YEAR 


Governor 
four  years. 

State  Assembly- 
man, two  years. 


THIRD   YEAR 


Congressman 
two  years. 

Mayor 

four  years. 

City  Councilman 
two  years. 


FOURTH    YEAR 


State  Senator 
four  years. 

State  Assembly- 
man, two  years. 


Further,  he  would  make  minor  officers  not  elective,  but  appoint- 
ive ;  and  thus  answers  the  natural  argument  against  this  system  : 

"  It  may  be  objected  that  to  take  the  minor  offices  off  the  State 
ticket,  for  instance,  and  make  them  appointive  by  the  Governor 
would  be  giving  too  much  power  to  the  Governor.  Well,  some- 
body, we  rarely  know  who,  practically  appoints  them  now.  There 
are  other  answers,  but  that  one  is  sufficient." 

The  actual  process  of  simplifying  our  elections  does  not  present 
any  insuperable  difficulties  ;  for,  Mr.  Childs  concludes  : 

"Just  how  we  are  to  get  rid  of  the  great  undigested  part  of  our 
long  ballot  is  a  small  matter  so  long  as  we  get  rid  of  it  somehow. 
Govern  a  city  by  a  big  Board  of  Aldermen,  if  you  like,  or  by  a 
commission  as  small  as  you  dare  make  it.  Readjust  State  consti- 
tutions in  any  way  you  please.  Terms  of  tenure  in  office  can  be 
lengthened.  Many  officers,  now  elected,  can  be  appointed  by  those 
we  do  elect.  But  manage  somehow  to  get  our  eggs  into  a  few 
baskets — the  baskets  that  we  watch." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


The    long 
Roosevelt  is 


promised    "awakening  of   China"   is   about   to   be   realized, 
going  to  visit  that  country. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


Mr. 


IF   TEDDY   VISITS   CHINA 

The  sleeping  dragon  will  have  to  wake  up. 

■ — Thorndike  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


It  was  a  Cook's  tour. — New  York  World. 

When  Mr.  Harriman  sends  for  the  doctor  Wall  Street  gets  sick. — Baltimore 
Sun. 

And  in  the  whole  week  at  Reims  the  flying  men  neither  killed  nor  hurt  any 
one. — New  York  World. 

Standard  Oil  is  so  alarmed  that  its  stock  has  fallen  up  to  712.  — Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal. 

However,  Mr.  Harriman  was  accustomed  to  mud-baths  before  he  left  the 
United  States. — Puck. 

Whether  the  world  runs  to  aeroplanes  or  automobiles,  Standard  Oil  still  wins, 
— Atlanta  Constitution. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Taft  can't  avoid  inheriting  some  of  "my  feuds"  as  well  as 
"my  policies." — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  Government  has  no  sense  of  historic  perspective  in  making  Lincoln  pen- 
nies.    Lincoln  was  no  copperhead. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

They  say  in  New  York  that  every  time  a  Tammany  man  looks  at  the  statue  of 
Liberty  he  laughs. — Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

About  this  time  100  years  ago  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  doubtless,  was  the 
Autocrat  of  the  Entire  Family. — Chicago  Tribune. 

His  gymnastic  instructor  says  that  President  Taft  is  a  strong  fighter  when  he 
has  the  gloves  on.      He  ought  to  keep  them  on. — Puck. 

Says  Mr.  Bryan's  Commoner,  in  a  burst  of  candor,  "  It  pays  to  work  for  the 
public  welfare."     So  we  understand.     Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  aeroplane  now  goes  round  and  round,  the  bands  begin  to  play;  maji  is 
about  to  spread  his  wings  and  sail  the  milky  way. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Bryan's  growth  in  political  wisdom  may  be  estimated  with  a  fair  degree 
of  accuracy  by  carefully  noting  the  prophecies  he  refrains  from  making. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Government  experts  estimate  that  there  is  enough  coal  in  the  United  States 
to  last  7,310  years.  Orders  for  delivery  after  the  expiration  of  that  period 
are  rejected  by  all  responsible  dealers. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 
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MR  TAFT  AS  A   RULER  OF  THE  FAR 

EAST 

BY  the  time  the  newly  appointed  Ambassador  from  Washington 
to  Peking  lias  established  himself  on  a  familiar  footing  with 
the  Wai-wu-pu,  the  world  will  have  realized  that  the  dominant  in- 
fluence in  China.  SO  tar  as  her  international  relations  are  concerned, 
is  that  of  President  Tat't.  This  is  the  impression  derived  by  a 
writer  in  the  Paris  Temps  from  the  course  of  events  in  the  Far 
East,  anil  it  is  confirmed  byrecent  editorial  utterances  in  the  well- 
informed  London  Morning  Post.  All  that  takes  place  in  Peking 
is  followed  with  extreme  cm-  by  both  these  influential  dailies. 
They  agree  that  no  man  living  is  more  competent  than  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Mates  to  initiate  a  line  of  policy  to  which 
China  will  conform.  Mr.  Tat't  seems  to  have  become  in  many 
waysasortof  adviser  to  the  Prince  Regent.  It  is  not  generally 
realized  in  Mr.  Taft's  own  country,  notes  the  Temps,  that  he 
has  long  been  on  terms  of  personal  intimacy  with  the  men  who 
rule  the  yellow  races.  He  knows  the  Mikado  and  his  ministers 
well.  He  has  met  the  great  viceroys  of  the  Chinese  provinces 
as  well  as  the  administrators  of  the  French  Indo-Chinese  posses- 
sions and  the  colonial  magnates  of  the  Dutch  Empire  in  the  East. 
"Moreover,  Mr.  Taft,  owing  to  a  delightful  personality,  has  con- 
vinced all  the  yellow  men  he  has  met  that  his  professions  of 
friendship  for  their  race  are  sincere."  They  expect  him,  while 
looking  out  for  American  interests,  to  see  that  China  is  not  crusht. 

Whatever  sympathy  for  Taft  may  exist  in  China  is  merely  the 
reflection  of  a  sympathy  felt  for  him  in  Japan,  according  to  the 
London  Times.  The  Japanese  deem  Taft  the  conciliator  of  tin- 
white  race  with  the  yellow  race.  For  some  reason  not  generally 
known,  they  regard  Mr.  Taft  as  the  man  who  inspired  the  glowing 
eulogy  of  the  Japanese  race  which  made  a  certain  Presidential 
message  signed  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  so  soothing  to  oriental 
susceptibilities.  It  is  even  affirmed  on  good  authority  that  the 
present  Prime  Minister  of  Japan — or  so  the  story  runs  in  the  Paris 
Matin — was  able  to  moderate  the  demands  of  the  Russian  repre- 
sentative in  Tokyo  by  asserting  that  President  Taft  would  not 
assent  to  any  diminution  of  Japan's  influence  in  Korea.  The  mere 
statement  that  President  Taft  was  with  Japan  sufficed,  this  au- 
thority says,  to  modify  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Foreign  Office 
on  a  very  important  point.  "  Mr.  Isvolsky,  that  most  astute  of  the 
Czar's  foreign  advisers,  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  Mr.  Taft's 
word  is  now  law  in  the  orient." 

Such  being  the  situation,  the  question  suggests  itself  to  the 
Paris  De'bats  whether  Mr.  Taft  will  use  his  prestige  and  power  in 
the  Far  East  for  selfish  national  aims  or  for  the  welfare  of  the 
yellow  race.  It  feels  justified  in  affirming  that  Mr.  Taft  seeks  only 
the  welfare  of  the  orientals.  But  in  order  to  make  that  welfare 
secure  he  is  supposed  to  aim  at  a  more  emphatic  assertion  of 
United-States  policy  in  Peking.  China  is  the  great  factor  at  pres- 
ent. In  order  to  make  his  policy  effective.  Mr.  Taft  believes  that 
his  Government  must  assert  itself  categorically,  "if  not  impera- 
tively." American  influence  will  more  and  more  be  exerted  when- 
ever a  question  of  railroad-building  or  of  borrowing  money  is  raised. 
Mr.  Taft  will  also  have  his  word  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
constitution  for  China.  This  matter  he  is  supposed  to  have  dis- 
cust  with  diplomatists  in  Washington.  In  nearly  every  dispatch 
from  the  American  capital  sent  home  by  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  there,  adds  the  French  daily,  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  the  Far  East  has  become  the  corner-stone  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy.  But,  as  the  London  Saturday  Review,  al- 
ways hostile  to  the  United  States,  says,  there  is  a  possibility  of 
embarrassment  in  this  new  attitude  of  the  Washington  Government : 

"President  Taft  seems  bent  on  rivaling,  even  if  he  can  not 
eclipse,  Mr.   Roosevelt's  reputation  for  spirited  foreign  policy. 


Naturally  enough,  President  Taft  has  selected  the  East  as  his 
special  field  of  operations.  Unlike  most  American  statesmen,  he 
does  know  something  about  the  Far  East.  The  game  of  playing 
patron  and  champion  to  China  is  not  a  bail  one,  at  least  it  is  not 
bad  for  political  purposes  on  paper.  If  we  are  to  take  the  New 
York  press,  the  line  is  that  China  can  not  trust  England,  being  the 
ally  of  Japan,  and  America  is  to  step  in  and  protect  the  opprest 
Empire  against  the  bullying  and  machinations  of  the  Japs.  How 
far  there  is  any  political  substance  behind  this  kite  one  can  not 
say  for  certain.  If  the  idea  catches  on  with  the  public,  it  may 
develop  into  something  of  a  real  policy.  President  Taft,  however, 
is  reckoned  a  reasonable  man,  and  would  know  that  he  can  not 
play  this  game  for  nothing  or  on  a  small  scale.  If  he  means  to 
play  the  hand  seriously  he  must  be  prepared  for  every  issue,  not 
stopping  short  of  war.  But  we  do  not  believe  he  has  taken  the 
matter  so  seriously  at  all." — Translations  made  for  Tine  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


DESPOTISM  ON   THE  WANE 

r  I  M  1  E  Monarchists  of  Russia  are  regarding  the  victory  of  the 

*-       revolutionists  in   Persia  with  some  disquiet.     Coming  so 

rapidly  on  the  heels  of  the  Young-Turk  victory  at  Constantinople 

and  other  popular  triumphs,  it  seems  to  bode  ill  for  royalty.     So 


Nicholas — "  Why  don't  you  go  back  to  Persia  and  run  for  Parlia- 
ment •  " 
Kx-Siiah — "They  ran  for  me  first." 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin.) 

far  has  this  feeling  spread  that  we  actually  find  in  the  Monarchist 
Novoye  Vremya,  of  St.  Petersburg,  from  the  pen  of  Menshikov, 
its  political  oracle,  the  following  pessimistic  reflections  : 

"  The  demolition  of  monarchism,  it  seems,  goes  on  apace  all  over 
the  world.  We  have  lived  scarcely  a  decade  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, yet  the  pages  of  its  history  already  record  the  most  brilliant 
triumphs  of  revolution.  During  the  last  six  years,  for  instance, 
revolutionists  of  various  types  have  killed  two  emperors,  one  in 
Persia,  one  in  China,  two  kings,  one  queen,  one  prince,  and  an 
emperor's  uncle.  Three  or  four  sovereigns,  autocrats  from  of  old, 
were  compelled  to  surrender  their  unlimited  power.  Two  of  them 
were  dethroned.  I  am  not  speaking  of  the  monarchic  catastrophes 
in  remote  regions  like  Korea  and  Morocco,  altho  there,  too,  the 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  kings  proved  to  be  extreme  weakness. 
The  remarkable  thing  is,  that  from  little  Montenegro  to  huge 
China  the  entire  orient  is  in  the  throes  of  the  constitutional  move- 
ment. The  Chinese  people,  like  the  Russians,  Turks,  and  Per- 
sians, are  divided  into  parties  which  quarrel  bitterly  on  various 
points,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  all  united  by  the  tie  of  democ- 
racy. After  many  centuries  of  inequality,  which  had  become  like 
a  law  of  nature,  the  numberless  masses  suddenly  become  possest 
with  a  desire  for  equality.  Subjection,  under  which  generation 
after  generation  in  China  lived  and  died,  and  which  the  Chinese 
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considered  perfectly  natural,  suddenly  becomes  intolerable  to  the 
last  generation.  For  centuries  the  Chinese  Emperor  was  wor- 
shiped as  something  infinite.  The  Chinese  people  could  not  think 
of  him  differently.  It  was  this  quality  in  him  which  compelled 
them  not  only  to  cast  themselves  rapturously  on  the  ground  before 


its  pedestal  ?  Because  all  these  things  are  lofty,  exalted,  hence 
very  difficult.  The  striving  for  the  great  is  too  much  of  an  effort 
for  aging  humanity,  too  bothersome." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literarv  Digest. 


WHICH    IS   WHICH  ? 

One  is  the  Czar  and  the  other  the  Prince  of  Wales;  at  the  recent  royal 
meeting  at  Cowes. 

him,  but  even  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  him.  Suddenly  all  this 
disappeared,  or  is  rapidly  disappearing.  The  adorable  becomes 
hateful." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  exalt  this  feeling  of  subjection  to  a  king. 
It  is  not  an  attribute  of  inferiority,  but  of  superiority.  The  wor- 
ship of  a  monarch  is  like  the  love  of  country  or  of  God.  Not  the 
slavish  instinct  in  man,  but  the  love  of  true  liberty  leads  him  to 
prostrate  himself  before  a  king.  The  freest  men  are  the  greatest 
hero-worshipers.  To  imagine  something  great  and  bow  before  it 
in  ecstasy  and  recognize  it  as  master  means  to  place  that  great 
something  before  oneself  as  a  model.  It  is  only  young,  plastic, 
vigorous  races  who  are  capable  of  such  worship,  and,  therefore, 
capable  of  progress.  If  they  did  not  find  anything  worthy  of  wor- 
ship, they  created  it — they  created  a  czar  for  themselves,  an  ideal, 
and  designedly  overlooked  his  personal  shortcomings.  They 
needed  some  one  to  worship.  It  was  the  poetry,  the  "exalted  self- 
deception  "  of  the  young  soul.  But  why  is  it,  asks  Menshikov, 
that  humanity  has  grown  cold  to  this  exalted  ideal  ?  He  concludes  : 

"  Humanity  is  beginning  to  grow  old.  It  is  ceasing  to  develop. 
The  inner  necessity  for  evolution  is  dying  out.  It  no  longer  needs 
ideals  and  models  for  imitation.  The  same  thing,  perhaps,  is 
occurring  to  nations  as  occurs  to  bacilli  when  they  go  from  one 
bouillon  to  another.  Men's  activity  is  lessened,  civilization  grows 
enfeebled.  Bourgeois  culture  has  lowered  the  susceptibility  of  the 
human  protoplasm,  and  it  grows  less  and  less  sensitive.  Man  no 
longer  desires  to  exert  himself;  and  every  effort  seems  to  him 
unnatural.  Just  as  life  before  tended  to  heroic  deeds,  that  is,  to 
inequality,  so  now  it  tends  to  equality,  in  other  words,  to  quietism. 
Why  do  altars  and  thrones  fall  ?     Why  is  aristocracy  removed  from 


EDWARD'S  MORAL  VALUE  TO  THE  CZAR 

I"  N  his  speech  of  welcome  to  the  Czar,  King  Edward  distinctly 
-*-  referred  to  the  Russian  representative  body  in  the  words  :  "  I 
had  an  opportunity  this  year  of  receiving  some  representatives  of 
the  Douma  and  I  need  hardly  say  what  a  pleasure  it  gave  me  and 
the  Queen  to  see  them."  The  answer  of  the  Czar  to  the  King  of 
England,  moreover,  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  Nicholas,  too, 
remembered  there  was  a  Douma  in  the  country  over  which  he  ruled, 
for  he  said  :  "May  the  friendly  welcome  given  by  Your  Majesty 
and  by  your  people  to  the  members  of  the  Douma  and  in  winter 
to  my  squadron  be  a  token  of  cordial  relationship." 

Now,  argues  the  Liberal  JRiech,  this  plainly  means  a  recognition 
of  constitutional  government  both  by  the  English  King  and  by  the 
Czar.  To  which  the  Koloko/,  a  Monarchist  paper,  replies  that  if 
the  Russian  Constitution  were  not  all  up  in  the  air  such  undue  im- 
portance would  not  be  attached  to  the  royal  speeches  at  Cowes; 
and  the  Constitutionalists  would  not  make  such  a  to-do  about  them 
if  there  were  no  great  need  to  seek  for  evidence  of  its  existence. 
Nevertheless,  even  the  Golos  AToskvy,  a  Conservative  sheet,  says: 

"The  speeches  of  the  Czar  and  of  the  King  are  events  of  tre- 
mendous political  significance,  since  in  them  is  definitely  formu- 
lated the  attitude  of  the  higher  Powers,  in  general,  to  the  regime 
in  Russia,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  visit  of  our  deputies  in 
England." 

Kings  sometimes  discuss  international  relations  pretty  frankly  at 
such  meetings,  and  it  seems  that  this  one  was  no  exception.  From 
what  has  leaked  out  since  the  conference  the  Riech  concludes  that 
Russo-British  friendship  is  firmer  than  ever  before.     It  says  : 

"All  the  circumstances  of  the  conference  at  Cowes — the  demon- 
strative cordiality,  the  significant  speeches,  which  aroused  general 
attention  and  caused  unexpected  alarm  in  the  camp  of  the  Black 
Hundreds ;  the  French  flags  mingling  with  the  Russian  and  the 
English  in   honor  of  the  Czar's  presence — all  this  so  brilliantly 


Nicholas — "  I  know  you  love  me,  Edward,  but  how  about  the  dog?" 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 

colored  the  royal  visit  that  its  huge  significance  is  self-evident  and 
requires  no  comment.  For  this  reason,  perhaps,  Minister  Isvolsky, 
while  agreeing  with  Sir  Edward  Grey  not  to  make  any  official 
declarations,  yet  thought  it  possible  to  express  his  opinion  on  the 
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significance  ol  this  conference  in  an  interview  with  a  correspond- 
ent. He  spoke  of  the  highly  beneficial  results  already  brought 
about  by  'our  conferences, '  which  will  give  an  entirely  new  direc- 
tion to  politics.  From  his  words  it  is  clear  that  questions  never 
touched  upon  before  were  considered,  and  that  above  all  an  agree 
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ANNUA!    COST  OF    THE   WORLDS   ARMIES 

The  name  of  each  Power  is  followed  by  the  amount  in  ca>h  appro- 
priated for  the  army  this  year.  The  relative  rank  as  a  military  power 
is  not,  of  course,  indicated,  except  inferentially,  by  the  annual  ex- 
penditure. — Illustrated  London  .\'rus. 

ment  was  readied  with  regard  to  the  situation  in  the  Near  Mast, 
which  enabled  Isvolsky  to  say  that  "certain  ambitious  designs'  ol 
the  European  Powers  in  that  region  will  not  be  permitted.  Of 
even  greater  significance  is  Isvolsky 's  declaration  that  the  present 
entente  cordiale  is  not  regarded  as  final,  and  that  the  way  remains 
open  for  a  still  closer  union,  facilitated  by  the  fact  that  "the  Czar 
feels  extremely  satisfied  with  what  has  been  accomplished.'  In 
the  minister's  opinion  the  reception  the  Douma  deputation  received 
in  England  serves  as  a  pledge  for  the  stability  of  the  new  ties,  and 
he  lays  special  s'ress  upon  the  recognition  of  this  event  in  the 
speeches  of  the  emperors." 

What  will  Germany  say?  is  the  next  question  which  the  Riecli 
considers  : 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  after  misinterpreting  the  Czar's  words 
concerning  the  Douma  deputation,  our  disinterested  German 
friends  will  try  to  balance  the  Cowes  Conference  by  the  conference 
in  the  Bay  of  Kiel.  It  is  absolutely  impossible,  however,  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Kiel  Conference  can  have  the  same  significance  as 
the  meeting  at  Cowes.  Of  course,  as  Isvolsky  said,  an  entente 
cordiale  with  England  need  not  interfere  with  friendly  relations 
between  Russia  and  Germany.  But  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the 
understanding  between  Russia  and  England  excludes  the  possibil- 
ity of  new  political  combinations  at  Kiel.  This  probably  explains 
why  no  official  mention  is  made  of  the  conference  at  Kiel." 

Net  if  the  visit  of  the  Czar  to  King  Edward  was  thus  so  great  a 
success  from  a  royal  standpoint,  it  was  a  dead  failure  from  a  popu- 
lar British  standpoint,  according  to  the  London  Saturday  Review. 
It  has  served  to  emphasize  in  the  general  mind  the  fact  that  after 
all  the  Czar  clings  to  his  despotic  authority.  "What  could  be 
more  disconcerting,"  says  the  Yorkshire  Post,  "than  an  alliance 
with  a  despotism  entered  into  by  a  free  country?  We  English  were 
in  the  habit  some  few  years  ago  of  marveling  that  republican 
France  could  live  in  a  dual  alliance  with  the  autocracy  of  the 
Romanoffs.  We  have  done  the  same,  it  seems."  "It  is  difficult 
to  see  anything  but  a  setback  for  liberal  ideas,"  remarks  the  Glas- 


gow Hei  aid.  "in  the  demonstration  over  the  Czar  made  by  British 
officials."     The  London  New s  remarks : 

"The  meeting  has  all  the  significance  of  an  official  rapproche- 
ment, but  it  has  no  other.  The  very  limits  which  its  organizers 
have  been  constrained  to  set  upon  it  are  a  confession  how  little  it 
p.utakes  of  a  popular  character.  Secure  on  the  guarded  ships,  on 
a  well-policed  ocean,  with  patrol-boats  to  watch  the  sea,  and 
secret-service  men  to  guard  the  land,  the  Czar  has  received  the 
greeting  of  our  court.  No  more  national  welcome  would  have  been 
possible,  either  in  this  country  or  in  France.  There  is  no  mystery 
about  the  reason.  The  deputies  from  the  Douma  were  received 
with  public  and  ungrudging  courtesies.  The  Kaiser,  despite  the 
long  tension  in  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain, 
received  a  royal  welcome  in  the  city. 

"On  the  day  when  the  Czar  grants  to  his  people  the  same  liberties 
of  speech  and  meeting  as  Germans  possess,  on  the  clay  when  un- 
tried exiles  have  ceased  to  tramp  eastward  along  the  Siberian 
roads,  on  the  day  when  the  last  Russian  province  has  been  relieved 
from  martial  law,  the  Czar,  despite  the  unhappy  past  of  his  disas- 
trous reign,  will  be  able  to  reckon,  if  not  upon  the  admiration  of 
an  English  crowd,  at  least  upon  a  respectful  and  a  courteous 
welcome 

"  For  the  Russian  people  there  is  among  us  all  a  deep  sympathy, 
tinged  with  admiration.  Russian  thinkers  and  novelists  prepared 
the  way.  We  learned  to  know  this  singularly  gifted  and  attractive 
race  in  the  pages  of  Tolstoy,  Turgenef>  Dostoyefsky,  and  Gorky. 

"Our  intercourse  with  the  exiles  who  have  lived  among  us,  from 
Herzen  to  Kropotkin,  deepened  the  impression.  The  heroism  of 
the  national  struggle  for  freedom  made  a  complete  conquest  of  our 
democracy.  When  we  know  that  the  men  whom  we  have  learned 
to  admire  are  at  peace  with  their  own  Government  we  shall  be 
ready  to  welcome  its  head.  When  men  are  no  longer  imprisoned 
for  publishing  Tolstoy 's  writings,  when  Gorky  and  Kropotkin  can 


ANNUAL  COST  OF  THE  WORLDS   NAVIES. 

This  picture,  based  upon  the  appropriations  of  the  respective  Pow- 
ers this  year,  does  not  indicate  rank  as  a  naval  Power,  but  the  size  of 
the  budget.  — Illustrated  London  News. 

return  to  Russia,  when  the  brave  deputies  of  the  second  Douma 
emerge  from  their  dungeons,  there  will  he  no  reason  for  Nicholas 
II.  to  confine  his  visits  to  our  guarded  waters." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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CHINA'S  OPIUM   CRISIS 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  any  question  has  ever  stirred  the  Chinese 
Empire  so  profoundly  as  that  of  opium  suppression.  These 
are  almost  the  exact  words  of  Sir  Alexander  Hosie,  acting  commer- 
cial attache  to  the  British  Legation  at  Peking,  in  a  special  report, 
and  The  North  China  Daily  News,  of  Shanghai,  comments  upon 
this  agitation  as  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  time  for  the 
yellow  race.  The  work  of  the  international  commission  on  the 
opium  question  which  sat  last  winter  at  Shanghai  demonstrated 
among  other  things  how  pervasively  the  vice  of  opium-smoking 
has  affected  the  populations  of  Eastern  Asia.  "  Its  pernicious 
effects  are  now  generally  recognized,"  to  quote  the  London  Post, 
"and  the  movements  started  in  China  to  eradicate  the  baneful 
practise  among  her  people  have  excited  deep  interest  and  approval 
among  the  civilized  nations." 

Now  that  so  many  months  have  elapsed  since  the  inception  of 
an  organized  attempt  at  suppressing  the  evil,  the  results  are  be- 
ginning to  inspire  a  little  skepticism  which  is  not  allayed  by  the 
optimism  of  Sir  Alexander  Hosie's  analysis.  The  difficulty  is 
that  the  opium  habit  affects  all  classes.  The  decree  against  it 
finds  support  in  some  provinces,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  evaded  in 
others,  apparently.  The  provincial  officials  show  a  growing  apathy 
and  indifference,  and  there  has  been  only  a  slight  reduction  of  the 
opium  crop  throughout  the  Empire,  notwithstanding  the  energy  in 
suppression  shown  by  the  central  Government.  Thus  says  one 
official  British  report  preceding  that  of  Sir  Alexander  Hosie. 
What  benefits  have  ensued  from  the  international  efforts  thus 
put  forth  ?  The  London  News  draws  attention  to  that  feature  of 
recent  reports  indicating  that  attempts  to  suppress  the  vice  have 
resulted  partly  in  propagating,  an  even  worse  habit — that  of  mor- 
phin  taking.  What  are  called  antiopium  medicines  are  in  too 
many  instances  made  up  of  opium  or  morphin  in  varying  quanti- 
ties. "The  husk  of  the  foreign  opium  ball  made  up  into  pills  is 
also  sold  as  a  cure,  and  most  of  the  reports  from  the  provinces 
draw  attention  to  the  serious  evil  which  these  so-called  remedies 
are  creating — an  evil  far  worse  than  the  disease  they  are  advertised 
to  overcome.  Opium-smokers  are  in  many  cases  becoming  opium- 
or  morphin-eaters  and  developing  a  craving  which  is  still  more 
difficult  to  eradicate."  More  than  one  British  daily,  calling  atten- 
tion to  conditions  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  seems  inclined  to 
wonder  whether  suppressing  the  poppy  crop  in  China  will  not  re- 
sult in  the  creation  of  a  smuggling  trade  for  the  benefit  of  slaves 
of  opium.  However,  to  give  the  opinion  of  the  Shanghai  ATort/i 
China  News  : 

"We  have  been  told  by  more  than  one  correspondent  of  a  grow- 
ing tendency  to  lapse  from  the  first  enthusiasm  with  which  opium 
reform  was  greeted,  and  of  the  necessity  of  some  new  enactment 
on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  galvanize  the  movement  into  ac- 
tivity again.  Only  to-day  we  publish  from  an  occasional  corre- 
spondent at  Laohokow  a  depressing  letter,  clearly  setting  forth 
some  of  the  worst  obstacles  with  which  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
antiopium  campaign  will  have  to  contend  for  some  years  to  come. 
But  that  the  work  of  reform  should  be  uneven  is  so  much  to  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  Empire  and  the  sys- 
tem on  which  it  is  administered,  that  such  inequality  counts  for 
little  indeed  compared  with  the  amount  of  solid  progress  distributed 
throughout  China  which  has  actually  been  realized.  '  Because  one 
official  fails  in  his  duty,'  says  Sir  Alexander  Hosie,  'it  would  be 
rash  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  all  officials  in  that  province 
are  equally  apathetic.  That  the  central  Government  continues  to 
be  sincere  and  zealous  in  its  crusade  is  beyond  question.'  Cer- 
tainly nothing  has  occurred  within  the  past  eight  months  to  con- 
tradict this  very  cheering  conclusion." 

One  source  of  peril,  pointed  out  by  the  London  Chronicle,  is 
the  ease  with  which  the  Straits  Settlements  Chinese  procure 
opium,  and  their  knowledge  that  much  official  revenue  is  derived 
from  it.  The  cooperation  of  the  Indian  Government,  this  observer 
hints,  has  not  been  thorough.     The  United  States  Government  in- 


itiated the  international  conference  for  the  suppession  of  opium, 
we  are  further  reminded,  and  is  setting  "a  noble  example  "  in  the 
Philippines.  The  Washington  Government  is  therefore  urged  to 
take  up  the  matter  again. 


CANADIAN   PRESS  ON   A  CANADIAN 

NAVY 

"RESPITE  the  secrecy  which  has  attended  the  sessions  of  the 
*^  "Conference  on  Imperial  Defense,"  lately  held  in  London, 
the  press  of  Canada  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  one  of  its 
results  will  be  a  definite  naval  policy  for  the  Dominion  entailing 
the  formation  of  a  fleet  of  war-ships.  How  large  that  fleet  must 
be  can  not  be  exactly  indicated  until  the  seal  of  secrecy  is  removed 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks.  "No  official  information 
will,  it  is  understood,  be  forthcoming  concerning  the  conclusions 
on  which  the  Conference  has  agreed  until  the  delegates  have  re- 
turned to  their  respective  dominions  and  are  in  a  position  to  ex- 
plain the  situation  fully."  For  all  that,  the  Canadian  newspapers 
look  at  the  prospect  from  the  standpoint  of  a  possible  altercation 
with  the  United  States.  Thus  the  Montreal  Star  asks  where  the 
liberties  of  the  Dominion  would  be  if  Great  Britain  were  "crumpled 
up  like  a  house  of  cards"  and  there  ensued  some  friction  with  the 
Washington  Government.  "  We  would  either  have  to  fight  or  yield," 
it  says.  "Ambitious  politicians  "  at  Washington  would  press  this 
alternative  upon  an  isolated  Canada  as  they  never  dare  on  a  British 
Canada."  But  the  Winnipeg  Tribune  finds  fault  with  the  resolve 
to  "impose  upon  Canada  a  navy  of  her  own  instead  of  joining  with 
the  other  colonies  in  making  a  contribution  toward  the  improve- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  Royal  Navy  to  the  standard  of  the 
necessities  of  the  Empire."  Again,  the  Montreal  Witness  fears 
that  the  rejoicing  of  Canada  and  Australia  in  "the  triumph  of 
their  independence  will  weaken  these  elements  in  the  dominions 
which  make  for  imperial  unity  "and  will  strengthen  centrifugal 
forces. 

It  seems  plain  to  the  Toronto  Globe,  in  spite  of  the  comments  of 
most  of  its  contemporaries,  that  Canada  can  afford  the  expense  of 
a  navy  of  her  own.  The  jingoes,  it  says,  have  not  had  their  way, 
but  neither  have  those  who  are  afraid  to  venture  upon  a  naval  pro- 
gram. "A  policy  has  been  adopted,"  it  opines,  "which,  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  will  organize,  direct,  and  make  effective  the 
country's  endeavors  to  provide  for  the  reasonable  protection  of 
Canadian  shores,  Canadian  seagoing  trade,  and  the  world-wide 
interests  of  the  British  Empire."  This  is  all  highly  satisfactory 
to  the  Toronto  Mail  and  Empire,  which  longs  for  the  creation  of 
a  Canadian  fleet.  "It  now  remains  for  public  men  to  formulate 
a  reasonable  plan  of  operations,"  it  remarks.  "An  extravagant 
policy  is  not  needed,  but  people  are  not  inclined  to  be  stingy  and 
make  the  country  an  object  of  scorn  among  British  nations."  This 
prospect  alarms  the  Montreal  Gazette,  which  points  out  that  Can- 
ada will  not  for  years  to  come  be  in  a  position  to  provide  for  a 
navy  all  by  herself.  "A  greater  return  for  the  money,"  it  says. 
"  would  have  been  obtained  by  supplementing  the  naval  vote  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  where  ships  and  money  alike  could  be  had 
at  moderate  cost." 

However,  as  hinted  already,  the  Canadian  press  generally  see 
much  reason  for  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  that  at  last  Canada  is 
to  undertake  the  construction  of  her  own  Navy  and  to  assume 
a  place  among  the  Powers  with  a  fleet  strong  and  ready.  This 
sentiment  is  echoed  even  among  the  French  Canadian  papers,  the 
/'resse  of  Montreal  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  separate  navy 
will  make  for  Canadian  autonomy  and  should  therefore  be  en- 
couraged. "  Canada  is  glad  to  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the 
Empire,"  adds  the  Quebec  Patrie,  "but  she  does  not  wish  on  that 
account  to  cease  to  rule  herself.  Canada's  fleets  and  armies  must 
be  her  own." 
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HEALTH   AND  ATHLETICS 

THE  approach  of  the  football  season  gives  special  interest 
to  the  ever  present  question  of  the  benefit  or  injury  due  to 
athletics.    From  a  discussion  of  "  The  Medical  Aspectsof  Athleti- 

n  "  that  took  place  during  the  meeting  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  in  July,  it  may  be  seen  what  is  thought  of  it  by  emi- 
nent physicians  and  surgeons  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  The 
conclusion  seems  to  have  been  the  sensible  one  that  the  abuse, 
and  not   the  use,  of  athletics  is   to  be  avoided.      How  far  one  may 

without  passing  the  limit  that  separates  the  two  is  of  course 
the  important  question.  Wei|iiote  from  an  abstract  in  The  Medi- 
cal Record (New  York.  August  i  p.  as  follows: 

"Dr.  Tyrrell  Brooks,  *>i  Oxford,  in  opening  this  discussion  said 

that  athletics  were  as  old  as  history,  but  physical  training  was 
modern.  It  was  his  experience  that  the  most  vigorous  undergrad- 
uates came  from  the  schools  whose  athletics  were  of  the  more 
strenuous  type.  From  an  inquiry  of  the  medical  officers  of  the 
principal  public  schools  as  to  the  influence  of  athletics  on  health. 
extending  over  twenty  years,  only  five  deaths  were  on  record. 
These  were  almost  exclusively  from  surgical  injuries  sustained 
during  games.  One,  however,  was  from  asphyxia,  due  to  regurgi- 
tation of  food  during  bar  exercises  undertaken  shortly  after  a  meal. 
From  Oxford  during  the  same  time  there  were  two  deaths  during 
athletics  on  record,  and  one  of  these  was  in  a  case  of  aortic  valv- 
ular disease.  Among  the  same  boys  during  the  same  time,  on 
the  other  hand,  four  cases  of  sudden  death  occurred  quite  apart 
from  athletics.  <  >f  the  organs  likely  to  be  damaged  from  athletics 
in  excess  the  heart  was  the  chief.  Valvular  damage,  due  to  ex- 
ertion, was  very  rare,  but  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  slight  dila- 
tation of  the  heart  was  difficult  to  estimate.  Excessive  smoking, 
alcoholic  indulgence,  gluttony,  or  sexual  excels  might  produce 
exactly  similar  effects  in  perversion  of  the  heart's  action.  The 
toxins  produced  during  febrile  attacks  had  also  a  similar  deleteri- 
ous action.  It  was  almost  certain  that  the  natural  resilience  of 
the  heart  was  so  great  in  boyhood  that  mere  muscular  exercise 
could  hardly  seriously  damage  the  heart.  Precaution  to  minimize 
the  dangers  arising  from  athletics  during  school  life  included  an 
entrance  physical  examination,  careful  observation  of  the  younger 
boys  in  the  ordinary  games,  and  an  ample  interval  between  the 
previous  meal  and  active  exercise.  Cases  of  sudden  death  in  boys 
were  indeed  in  large  proportion  due  to  taking  violent  exercise  after 
a  heavy  meal. 

"Special  care  in  permitting  active  exercise  after  convalescence 
from  acute  illness  was  also  one  of  the  more  important  precautions. 
Reference  was  made  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  John  Morgan  on  the 
life-history  of  men  who  had  taken  part  in  university  boat-races, 
showing  that  their  longevity  and  physical  activity  were  above  the 
average.  In  discussing  the  matter  of  long  school  runs  he  would 
forbid  them  to  asthmatics  and  those  liable  to  undue  dyspnea,  but 
if  only  sound  boys  w'ere  allowed  to  take  part,  and  if  preliminary 
training  were  enforced,  there  was,  he  considered,  little  fear  of  any 
harm  resulting.  He  asked  if  the  profession  was  not  inclined  in 
these  matters  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  race  to  the  interests 
of  the  individual." 

■  Continuing  the  discussion,  Dr.  Clement  Dukes  asserted  that  the 
catastrophes  that  at  times  occur  from  undue  athleticism  are  quite 
preventable.  A  very  harmful  idea,  he  said,  is  the  one  formerly 
prevalent,  that  boys  of  nine  and  nineteen  need  exactly  the  same 
form  of  exercise.  It  is  the  intemperance  of  physical  exercise  that 
must  be  avoided,  and  this  can  be  effected  by  physical  examination 
and  medical  direction.     The  reporter  goes  on  to  say  : 

"He  especially  alluded  to  the  effects  of  excessive  football  and 
running.  The  short,  quick  run  was  apt  to  cause  rapid  mischief  to 
the  heart,  which  as  rapidly  disappeared  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
long  runs  were  apt  to  produce  permanent  damage  to  the  heart  by 
subacute  or  even  chronic  dilatation.  But  for  full-grown  men  the 
short,  quick  run  was  the  more  harmful.  He  considered  an  inter- 
val of  at  least  an  hour  between  a  meal  and  active  exercise  was  im- 


perative. .  .  .  Details  of  the  apparent  serious  consequences  of 
excessive  running  were  given.  The  former  evil  results  of  long  runs 
at  Rugby,  owing  to  precaution  now  in  force,  were  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

"Sir  Clifford  Allium  referred  to  the  blood-pressure  observations 
recently  made  at  Cambridge,  bearing  on  the  effects  of  athletics  in 
the  young  adult,  an  account  of  which  was  to  be  published  in  the 
autumn.  The  only  serious  results  observed  during  those  observa- 
tions were  in  those  who  during  the  previous  few  months  had  been 
the  subject  of  an  acute  infectious  disease,  especially  a  bad  cold. 

"  Sir  Lauder  Brunton  thought  the  duty  of  medical  men  was  to 
do  the  best  for  the  race  and  for  the  individual,  and  he  held  that  the 
rules  lately  drawn  up  by  the  medical  officers  of  public  schools 
would  go  far  to  attain  this.  He  thought  that  regulated  athleticism 
should  begin  in  the  preparatory  schools.  The  ideal  training  for 
youths  was  probably  a  combination  of  the  physical-exercise  meth- 
ods and  games — such  a  system  as  is  at  present  carried  out  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  or  in  the  schools  at  Bern.  He  advo- 
cated the  establishment  in  the  schools  of  this  country  [Great 
Britain]  of  the  office  of  games-master,  appointing  men  of  social 
standing  similar  to  that  of  the  boys." 

Various  speakers  pointed  out  the  importance  of  proper  diet  in 
connection  with  exercise,  and  the  bearing  of  athletics  on  intellec- 
tual and  moral  development.  Dr.  Anthony  Traill,  provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  stated  that  in  his  institution  the  majority 
of  those  taking  fellowships  and-^cholarships  were  athletes.  On 
the  whole,  the  trend  of  opinion  among  these  British  medical  men 
was  distinctly  favorable  to  athletics  under  proper  conditions  and 
supervision. 


DO  HUMAN  BEINGS  EMIT  LIGHT  ?—Apparently  well- 
authenticated  cases  of  human  phosphorescence  have  been  reported. 
Mr.  C.  F.  Holder,  in  his  book  on  "  Living  Lights,"  tells  of  a  num- 
ber of  these.  More  recently  it  has  been  averred  that  even  when 
not  powerful  enough  to  be  visible,  this  phosphorescence,  radiation, 
or  emission  is  able  to  affect  a  photographic  plate.  This  fact  has 
been  both  asserted  and  denied  vehemently,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  much  evidence  on  either  side  is  forthcoming.  There  is  noth- 
ing impossible,  or  even  unlikely,  about  such  human  radiation,  but 
scientific  men  will  naturally  not  accept  it  without  unimpeachable 
evidence.     Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  17)  : 

"There  has  been  much  discussion  in  the  [French]  Academy  of 
Sciences,  since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  about  the  alleged  radio- 
activity of  the  human  body.  Commandant  Darget  maintained 
that  the  human  organism  gives  off  radiations  that  act  on  the  sensi- 
tive plate  much  like  the  .r-rays  or  the  radium  emanation  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  William  de  Fontenay  showed  that  the  photo- 
graphic impressions  thus  obtained  might  be  completely  explained 
by  the  influence  of  moist  heat  and  the  transpiration  of  the  human 
body. 

"Some  one  has  now  asserted,  in  support  of  the  first  opinion,  the 
fact  that  'the  firm  of  Lumiere  has  several  times  been  obliged  to 
discharge  men  and  women  employees  who  fogged  the  plates  when 
manipulating  them.'  Mr.  De  Fontenay  replies  in  the  Annates  des 
Sciences  Physiques  that  the  plate-makers  of  Lyons  have  never  ob- 
served any  facts  of  this  kind.  Whenever  a  plate  has  been  fogged 
there  has  been  an  accident ;  impressions  have  been  due  to  deter- 
minate and  known  causes — radiation,  finger-marks,  light  from  the 
lantern,  etc.,  and  never  to  an  actual  human  radioactivity. 

"  In  anything  that  savors  of  occultism,  in  what  has  been  called 
'animal  magnetism  ' — a  word  adapted  to  all  sorts  of  quirks  and 
credulities — and  in  other  alleged  and  unknown  natural  forces, 
people  are  prone  to  accept  incomplete  experiments  and  hypotheses 
adopted  without  test  or  criticism.  .  .  .  We  may  see  by  this  ex- 
ample, says  Mr.  De  Fontenay,  how  legends  arise  and  spread. 
They  have  very  tough  lives,  too.  Ten  years  from  now  people  will 
doubtless  still  be  saying,  as  a  proof  of  human  radioactivity,  that 
'the  firm  of  Lumiere,'  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  (see  above).  There  are  some 
corpses  that  need  killing  three  times  a  day." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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MOUNTAIN-RAILWAYS,  HERE  AND 
ABROAD 

IT  is  a  curious  fact  that  altho  the  railway  up  Mt.  Washington 
was  the  first  of  its  kind,  its  imitators  in  this  country  have 
been  few,  whereas  Europe — especially  Switzerland — swarms  with 
them.  Some  reasons  for  this  are  given  in  an  editorial  in  The 
Electric  Railway  Journal  (New  York,  August  14).  The  differ- 
ence, the  writer  thinks,  is  due  to  financial  considerations,  which, 
in  their  turn,  are  due  to  various  other  conditions  that  he  specifies. 
We  read  : 

"  One  of  the  features  of  travel  in  Switzerland  is  the  large  number 
ol  mountain-railways,  steam,  cable,  and  electric,  which  reach  al- 
most every  coign  of  vantage  for  very  moderate  fares.  In  fact. 
throughout  Europe,  almost  every  acclivity  from  which  a  view  can 
be  had  and  which  is  at  all  accessible  to  the  tourist  is  provided  with 


ascended  are  less,  so  that  there  is  less  dependence  on  transportation 
lines  for  reaching  the  summits.  Probably,  also,  the  cost  of  con- 
struction would  be  considerably  greater  in  this  country  than  in 
Switzerland.  The  possibilities  are  worth  considering  where  the 
conditions  are  favorable,  but  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  very 
great  unoccupied  field  for  mountain-railways  in  this  country.  The 
most  prominent  example  in  the  Eastern  States  of  a  mountain-rail- 
wayisthatup  Mt.  Washington,  in  the  White  Mountains.  Thislme 
has  been  in  operation  for  many  years,  and,  altho  profitable,  has 
not  been  a  very  conspicuous  example  of  financial  success.  The 
lack  of  any  considerable  number  of  imitators  and  the  abandonment 
of  one  or  two  other  lines  in  the  East  do  not  encourage  the  con- 
struction of  similar  roads.  There  are  several  scenic  roads  in  the 
Far  West,  and  from  appearances  they  have  had  better  fortune. 
That  up  Mt.  Lowe,  near  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Pike's  Peak  line  in 
Colorado  carry  a  goodly  number  of  passengers,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  latter  is  to  be  considerably  extended.  Another  important  road 
of  this  character  is  that  up  Lookout  Mountain,  near  Chattanooga. 
Hut  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  to  insure  suc- 
cess a  long  season  is  necessary,  longer  than 
that  which  exists  in  most  of  our  Eastern 
mountain -resorts." 


I  1  1     righted,  1900,  by  Detroit  Photographic  Co. 

JACOB'S  LADDER,  MT.   WASHINGTON  RAILWAY. 

The  fact  that  t His  road,  "  altho  profitable,  has  never  been  a  very  conspicuous  example  of  financial 
success,"  has  discouraged  imitation  in  America. 


means  by  which  he  can  easily  gain  the  summit.  Of  course,  Switz- 
erland is  the  home  of  this  class  of  road.  There  they  are  the  most 
numerous  and  longest,  and,  according  to  the  published  returns, 
they  are  quite  profitable.  Thus,  during  the  year  of  1907  the  Rigi- 
bahn,  the  pioneer  of  them  all,  paid  10  per  cent.  ;  the  Wengernalp 
paid  8  per  cent.  ;  the  Glion-Rocherspaid  7  per  cent.  :  the  Pilatus- 
bahn  paid  6.5  per  cent.  ;  the  Gornergrat  paid  5  per  cent.,  and  the 
Jungfraubahn,  still  uncompleted,  4  per  cent.  These  are  the  six 
principal  mountain  railways  in  Switzerland.  Owing  to  their 
unique  character,  some  of  the  unit  figures  of  cost  of  construction 
and  receipts  of  these  lines  are  worth  publishing.  The  Pilatusbahn, 
being  typical  of  all,  can  be  taken  as  an  example.  Its  total  cost  of 
construction  was  $887,121,  or  about  $216,000  per  mile.  In  all  143.- 
640  passengers  were  carried  in  1907,  and  the  average  fare  paid  was 
Si.  17.  The  gross  receipts  were  about  $21,000  per  mile.  Of  all 
the  lines,  that  up  the  Jungfrau  has  been  the  most  expensive.  1  p 
to  the  end  of  1907  $1,451,462  had  been  spent  in  its  construction, 
which  has  cost  practically  at  the  rate  of  $400,000  per  mile  of  track. 
"This  satisfactory  financial  condition  often  suggests  to  the 
American  traveler  that  mountain  railways  here  might  be  profitable. 
but  a  little  thought  will  disclose,  we  think,  that  there  are  not  the 
same  opportunities  in  this  country  as  abroad.  The  number  of 
visitors  to  any  single  mountain-resort  here,  like  the  Adirondacks 
or  the  White  Mountains,  is  very  much  less  than  where  a  small  ter- 
ritory is  the  recreation-ground  of  an  area  as  populous  as  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  The  season  at  our  Eastern  mountain-resorts  is 
also  much  shorter  than  that  in  Switzerland,  and  the  altitudes  tc  be 


CAVE  LIFE 

'  I  "HE  life  found  in  caves,  amid  absolute 
-*-  darkness,  has  always  interested  natu- 
ralists. Most  of  the  creatures  found  in  dark 
caverns  are  the  modified  descendants  of  an- 
cestors who  first  found  their  way  below  ground 
during  the  present  epoch,  but  a  writer  in 
Cos»ios  (Paris,  July  24)  mentions  some  facts 
that  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  occasion- 
ally we  have  in  caverns  representatives  of  an 
earlier  geologic  age  whose  fauna  is  extinct 
elsewhere.      We  read  : 

"Subterranean  caverns  hollowed  out  by 
streams  are  all,  or  nearly  all,  peopled  by  a 
special  fauna.  Animals  are  born  there,  de- 
velop, reproduce,  and  die,  while  forever  de- 
prived of  the  sunlight. 

"There  is  no  cave  mammal,  except  a  variety 
of  rat,  Neotoma,  of  American  grottoes : 
neither  is  there  any  cave-bird.  There  are  no 
animals  that  require  abundant  nourishment, 
for  caves  do  not  contain  any  plant  with  chlo- 
rophyl,  and  the  other  plants  are  very  rare. 
Among  the  vertebrates,  we  meet  with  only  a  few  species  of  fish 
in  America,  and  a  batrachian,  the  proteus,  in  the  caves  of  Carniola 
and  Dalmatia. 

"The  greater  part  of  the  subterranean  population  consists  of  in- 
vertebrates; but  certain  groups  of  these  are  not  represented. 
They  are  mostly  crustaceans,  insects,  arachnids,  myriapods.  thya- 
nures,  and  mollusks. 

"Grottoes  having  underground  rivers  are  the  most  richly  pro- 
vided with  life.  The  subterranean  fauna  of  each  grotto  much  re- 
sembles the  general  fauna  of  the  country,  which  has  entered  the 
cave  and  has  become  acclimated  there,  undergoing  divers  adaptive 
modifications.  Thus  we  generally  rind,  in  these  modified  forms, 
the  fauna  of  the  present  epoch. 

"Despite  this,  Mr.  Armand  Vire  and  his  collaborators  have 
shown  that  a  certain  number  of  cave-dwelling  species  have  no  ana- 
logues in  our  modern  streams  and  are  rather  related  to  the  fossils 
found  since  1894  in  the  caves  of  France,  Italy,  and  Austria.  All 
these  are  cave-dwelling  creatures  belonging  to  the  genera  Splur- 
/»///,/  and  CEga,  which  at  the  present  time  are  known  only  as  ma- 
rine organisms  and  are  found  only  very  exceptionally  in  fresh 
water.  'It  is  therefore  quite  proper  for  us  to  ask,'  says  Mr.  Vire" 
in  a  recent  lecture,  'whether  we  have  not  here  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  fauna  that  has  everywhere  else  disappeared  from  terres- 
trial rivers  and  lives  only  in  certain  caverns.' 

"As  for  creatures  of 'modern  species  that  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  underground  conditions,  they  are  sharply  separated  from 
their  congeners,  the  light-dwellers,  by  the  special  characteristics 
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that  they  have  acquired.  Living  always  in  an  obscure  medium. 
at  constant  or  slightly  varying  temperature,  they  become  deeply 
changed.  The  integuments  lose  all  pigmentation  and  become 
whitish  or  transparent,  except  in  the  case  of  some  coleopters  ;  the 
eye  atrophies  or  disappears  altogether,  and  it  may  be  that  the  optic 
nerve  and  the  optic  lobe  themselves  disappear,  which  leaves  the 
brain  profoundly  modified. 

■  Correlatively  to  these  disappearances,  other  organs  develop  in 
proportion  ;  those  of  hearing,  smell,  and  touch  become  very  large, 
the  antenna-  elongate,  anil  sensitive  hairs,  long  and  coarse,  appear 
over  the  whole  body. 

"  l'hese  modifications  are  produced  gradually,  and  in  some  cases 
the  various  stages  have  been  observed.  .  .  .  In  1896,  to  follow  the 
phenomenon  experimentally.  Milne-Kdwards.  then  director  of  the 
Museum,  caused  to  be  installed  by   Mr.  A,  Vice,  in  the  catacombs 

Paris,  a  laboratory  which  the  present  director.  Mr.  I-.. 
I'errier,  now  proposes  to  enlarge.  In  animals  kept  here  in 
darkness  it  has  been  possible  to  see  the  regression  ot  the 
eye  and  the  hypertrophy  of  the  other  sense-organs  begin. 
It  seems  also  that  with  fishes,  observed  since  1900  (two 
lived  two  years,  another  eight  1.  the  absence  of  light  has 
determined  a  remarkable  arrest  of  growth:  their  length  was 
about  2  inches  and  their  weight  less  than  an  ounce,  whereas 
'similar  fish  kept  in  daylight  reached  5  inches  and  2.7 
ounces. " — Translation  made  for The   Literary  Digest. 


once  appeared,  these  sub-species  had  absolute  stability  ;  but  the 
normal  types  of  Lamarckiana,  which  were  much  more  numerous, 
preserve  the  property  of  varying  anew  in  successive  generations, 
giving  rise  to  the  same  sub-species  having  the  same  stability. 

"This  was  the  first  time  that  any  one  had  witnessed  the  creation 
of  new  fixt  types,  well  defined  scientifically. 

"The  case  of  mutation  observed  in  the  hairy  toad-flax  is  yet 
more  Striking ;  alter  having  obtained  at  first  a  type  only  partially 
hairy,  I)e  Vries  ended  by  bringing  about  the  transformation  of  all 
the  flowers  with  an  heredity  of  90  per  cent.  We  have  here  to  do 
with  no  feeble  variation,  for  the  transformation  of  an  irregular 
Bower  with  one  spur  into  a  regular  one  with  five  spurs  is  analogous 
to  that  which  may  be  observed  in  passing  from  a  larkspur  to  a  col- 
umbine. One  is,  then,  tempted  to  say  that  here  we  have  not  the 
creation  of  a  sub-species,  but  that  of  a  new  genus. 


DISPUTED  FACTORS  OF  EVOLUTION 

DOES  evolution  come  from  without  or  within  ?  This  has 
always  been  a  moot  point  with  those  who  accept  the 
doctrine  of  transformism.  Those  who  call  themselves  fol- 
lowers of  Darwin  believe  that  the  variations  without  which 
"natural  selection"  would  have  nothing  to  select  are  not 
affected  by  what  goes  on  in  the  outside  world.;  those  who 
look  to  Lamarck.  Darwin's  predecessor,  as  their  mentor, 
assert  that  on  the  contrary  the  changes  of  the  environment 
are  the  direct  causes  of  such  variations.  How  far  the 
controversy  is  a  purely  modern  one,  and  how  far  it  really 
represents  a  difference  in  the  Darwinian  and  Lamarckian 
theories  as  set  forth  by  those  masters,  need  not  be  discust 
here.  In  a  paper  on  "The  Centenary  of  Darwin"  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris.)  Prof.  I.  Costantin,  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Natural  History,  treats  especially  the 
bearing  which  Hugo  De  Vries's  recent  discovery  of  what 
he  calls  "mutation"  has  on  this  subject.  This  has  been 
held  to  favor  the  Darwinians,  but  Professor  Costantin 
believes  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds  for  such  a  conclu- 
sion.  In  the  first  place,  he  says,  Darwin,  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  new  idea  that  he  had  to  present,  persistently  turned 
his  back  upon  the  older  ones.     We  read  : 

"  Wishing   to   distinguish  clearly  between  his  work  and 
that  of  his  predecessors,  notably  Lamarck,  he  systematically 
disregarded  everything  in  the  work  of  the  latter  that  bore 
any  relationship  to  the  direct  action  of   the  environment. 
The  great  cause  of  variation,  in  his  view,  existed  in  the  egg  and 
in  the  diffesence  between  the  parents.     This  theory  is  not  formu- 
lated as  clearly  as  this  in  his  works,  but  it  was  made  more  definite 
by  his  pupils,  who  have  carried  on  further  a  tendency  already 
quite  manifest  in  his  books. 

"  At  the  present  time,  two  adverse  schools  seek  the  explanation 
of  transformism  in  two  different  directions — the  Xeo-Darwinians. 
who  believe  that  all  variations  arise  from  growth  and  hybridiza- 
tion :  and  the  Xeo-Lamarckians,  who  attribute  all  the  alterations 
of  types  to  changes  of  environment. 

"To  decide  between  the  two  schools,  direct  proofs  were  for  a 
long  time  wanting.  Darwin  and  his  first  pupils  maintained  that 
centuries  were  necessary  to  bring  about  the  slightest  transformation. 

"With  Mr.  De  Yries,  the  theory  of  evolution  has  entered  quite 
recently  into  the  experimental  phase.  In  his  study  of  a  plant 
growing  in  the  outskirts  of  Amsterdam,  the  CEnothera  hiwarck- 
iatia,  De  Vries  witnessed  the  genesis  of  a  considerable  number  of 
small  species  :  some  with  short  styles,  some  of  dwarf  stature,  some 
gigantic  and  strong,  some  with  red  leaf-veins,  etc.     When  they  had 


MT.  PILATUS  RAILWAY,  IN  SWITZERLAND. 

This  road  cost  #216,000  per  mile,  and  the  gross  receipts  in  1907  were  about  | 

$21,000  per  mile. 

"The  theory  formulated  by  De  Vries  to  explain  these  so  re- 
markable facts  would  appear  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Neo-Darwinian 
contentions. 

"The  appearance  of  a  new  characteristic,  according  to  him, 
corresponds  to  the  existence  in  the  germ  of  representative  par- 
ticles; the  presence  of  spots  on  the  corolla,  for  instance,  would 
correspond  to  certain  of  these  particles.  This  notion  throws  much 
light  on  the  result  observed  by  Mendel  (1822-84)  forty  years  ago, 
in  crossing  two  varieties,  one  with  and  one  without  spots.  In  the 
second  generation  the  disjunction  of  characteristics  was  observed 
in  the  hybrids  :  75  per  cent,  present  the  dominant  character  and 
25  the  dominated  one 

"Must  we  conclude,   then,   that    the  Neo-Darvvinians  have  tri 
umphed  definitely  ?     The  creation  observed    in   the  case  of  the 
toad-flax  possesses  such  amplitude  that  the  mind  is  disquieted  by 
it.      By  what  simple  experiments  has  this  apparently  inaccessible 
problem  of  the  origin  of  species  been  solved  ! 

"'This  so-called  theory  of  mutations,  or  sudden  variations,'  says 
Le  Dantec.  in  a  forthcoming  work,  'The  Crisis  of  Transformism,' 
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'  is  the  negation  of  Lamarckism.     I   am  almost  prepared  to  say 
that  it  is  the  negation  of  transformism  itself.'  " 

According  to  Le  Dantec,  sudden  changes  like  that  observed  in 
the  toad-flax  are  simply  evidence  of  what  chemists  call  "dimor- 
phism " — the  possession  of  two  typical  forms,  like  sulfur,  which 
may  crystallize  either  in  the  octahedral  or  prismatic  system.  In 
other  plants  there  may  be  polymorphism — 
the  successive  appearance  of  many  different 
forms.  On  this  theory  there  is  no  real  basic 
change  in  the  plant  —  no  actual  variation. 
Professor  Costantin  thinks  that  altho  there 
may  be  something  in  what  Le  Dantec  says, 
the  discovery  of  mutation  is  still  an  important 
scientific  acquisition.  He  does  not  believe 
that  De  Vries  is  right,  however,  in  referring 
it  wholly  to  changes  in  the  germ.  It  is  cer- 
tainly affected  also  by  environment,  he  holds  ; 
and  he  quotes  the  experiments  of  Blaringhem 
on  Indian  corn,  where  an  extensive  and  re- 
markable "mutation"  was  brought  about  by 
treatment  of  the  plant.  In  short,  he  considers 
it  as  well-established  that  sub-species  may  be  formed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  environment.  If  this  is  so,  Lamarckism  is  by  no 
means  a  back  number.  Le  Dantec  believes  that  sudden  mutations 
are  often  the  culmination  of  the  influence  of  slow  and  long-contin- 
ued climatic  changes.     In  other  words,  says  Professor  Costantin  : 

"  I  believe  that  cosmic  agents  remain  the  real  factors  of  evolu- 
tion, which  takes  place  from  time  to  time  by  mutation  and  also  by 
slow  variation." — Translation  made  for  Thy.  Literary  Digest. 


together  by  four  steel  hawsers.  At  intervals  the  boom  is  attached 
to  pontoons  moored  to  the  bottom  by  heavy  chains.  Each  timber 
is  studded  with  stout,  curved  steel  spikes,  to  prevent  the  "jumping" 
of  the  boom — an  incident  which  has  occurred  more  than  once  in 
maneuvers.     We  read  : 

"  It  was,  of  course,  well  understood  that  any  vessel  larger  than 


HARBOR  PROTECTION:   BOOMS  VERSUS 

BOMBS 

SOME  doubt  is  cast  on  the  good  judgment  of  the  British  naval 
authorities  in  abandoning,  about  five  years  ago,  the  use  of 
mine-fields  for  harbor  protection,  in  favor  of  great  booms  of  tim- 
ber and  wire-cable,  by  a  recent  practical  experiment  in  which 
the  old  destroyer  Ferret  easily  cut  through  one  of  the   booms 


THE  BARRIER  THAT  FAILED. 

The  movable  boom,  showing  the  spikes  to  wreck  torpedo  craft.     The  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
struck  the  boom  between  two  logs,  cut  the  cables,  and  passed  through  unharmed. 


with  little  or  no  damage  to  herself.  A  correspondent  of  The 
Scientific  American  (New  York,  August  21)  signing  himself  "An 
Eye-witness,"  tells  us  that  the  latest  pattern  in  these  obstructions 
adopted  by  the  British  Admiralty  consists  of  100  to  150  balks  of 
timber,  each  about  a  square  foot  in  section  and   10  feet  long,  tied 


A  DESTROYER  THAT  DESTROYED. 
The  Ferret  as  she  appeared  when  approaching  the  boom  at  15  knots  speed. 


a  destroyer  could  easily  break  any  boom  yet  devised.  The  British 
Admiralty,  however,  after  much  discussion  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  vessels  likely  to  penetrate  the  outer  line  of  British 
port  defenses  were  destroyers  and  torpedo-boats  (including,  of 
course,  submarines),  and  it  was  therefore  decided  to  put  to  a 
practical  test  the  problem  whether  a  vessel  of  one  of  these  types 
could  burst  through  a  boom  of  the  latest  pattern. 

"A  section  of  a  boom  of  the  latest  design  was  therefore  erected 
across  a  small  creek  in  the  upper  reaches  of  Portsmouth  harbor. 
In  addition  to  the  spikes  already  described,  the  boom  was  furnished 
with  a  three-inch  wire  hawser  stretched  about  three  feet  above  the 
balks,  with  the  object  of  shearing  the  masts  and  funnels  from  any 
destroyer  which  might  have  the  audacity  to  charge  the  boom,  and 
to  force  it  down  on  to  the  steel  spikes.  Five  feet  below  the  sur- 
face there  was  another  hawser,  designed  to  impede  the  progress 
of  the  ship  and  to  foul  its  propellers. 

"The  attack  was  entrusted  to  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer  Ferret, 
an  obsolescent  vessel  of  2S0  tons,  launched  in  1893.  Her  engines 
are  of  4,810  horse-power,  the  designed  speed  being  27  knots.  For 
the  purposes  of  the  test  she  was  strengthened  by  means 
of  steel  plates  fixt  to  either  side  of  the  bow,  but  this 
was  only  done  to  give  her  a  greater  resemblance  to  the 
latest  vessels  of  the  destroyer  class.  Nominally  her 
crew  consisted  of  seventy  men,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
the  trials  a  volunteer  crew  of  ten  was  selected.  .  .  .  Be- 
fore starting,  the  whole  of  the  crew  were  directed  to 
come  on  deck  as  soon  as  the  vessel  got  within  one  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  boom  and  to  be  ready  to  jump  over- 
board, while  a  large  number  of  tugs  and  launches  were 
in  the  vicinity  to  pick  up  the  expected  pieces.  These 
facts  alone  are  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Admiralty 
officials  did  not  expect  the  Ferret  to  get  through,  at 
any  rate  without  considerable  damage  to  herself. 

"Of  the  trial  itself  there  is  little  to  say.  It  took 
place  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  July  28.  The 
Ferret  left  Portsmouth  harbor,  and,  turning  round, 
steamed  toward  the  boom  at  about  fifteen  knots.  The 
lieutenant  and  quartermaster  stood  on  the  bridge  and 
at  the  whe.el  respectively,  and  steered  a  course  direct 
for  the  center  of  the  obstruction.  When  a  hundred 
yards  distant  steam  was  shut  off.  The  surrounding 
pinnaces  and  tugs  closed  in,  the  Ferret  caught  the  boom 
between  two  balks — and  went  through  it  as  easily  as  if 
it  had  been  packthread.  No  shock  whatever  was  felt 
on  board,  and  everyone — engine-room  staff  and  stokers 
included — remained  at  their  posts,  and  were,  in  fact, 
unaware  of  the  fact  that  the  obstruction  had  been 
A  glass  of  water  left  standing  on  the  wardroom  table 
was  not  even  spilled. 

"  The  hawsers  were  cleanly  cut,  and  the  two  halves  of  the  boom 
swung  round  with  the  tide  toward  the  shore." 

Larter  examination  showed  that  the  boat  was  not  strained  in  the 


cleared. 
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slightest  degre*-  The  result  of  this  tost,  we  are  told,  has  caused 
a  general  demand  for  a  return  to  the  former  system  of  submarine 

mines;  but  the  authorities  apparently  have  not  given  up  their 
faith  in  booms,  as  they  are  to  conduct  further  tests  in  the  attempt 
to  make  one  that  is  really  efficient. 


ANOTHER   ELECTRIC  DISTANCE-SEER 

STILL  another  apparatus  for  seeing  electrically  at  long  dis- 
tances !  These  devices  are  as  numerous — and  as  effective  — 
lying-machines  used  to  l>e  in  the  days  when  no  one  knew  how 
to  fly.  We  are  now  riving,  at  least  to  a  limited  extent ;  some  day. 
i,  perhaps  we  shall  see  at  a  distance.  We  have  already  gone  so 
far  .is  to  transmit  photographs  by  telegraphy,  and  an  extension  of 
the  method  would  transmit  actual  luminous  images.  The  chief 
trouble  has  been  that  the  elements  of  the  picture  must  be  repro- 
duced successively,  and  while  this  makes  no  difference  with  a 
photograph,  it  is  a  vital  objection  with  an  image  that  is  to  be 
taken  in  by  the  eye  all  at  once.  The  successive  reproduction  of 
the  thousands  of  minute  points  making  up  the  whole  would  have 
to  take  place  in  a  fraction  of  a  second— so  quickly  that  the  first 
would  be  still  affecting  the 
retina  when  the  last  was 
flashed  upon  it.  Now  we 
are  told  by  Dr.  Alfred 
Gradenwitz.  writing  in 
Knowledge  and  Scientific 
News  (London.  August) 
that  a  German  inventor  has 
succeeded  in  overcoming 
all  difficulties  and  that  an 
electric  "  far-seer  "  costing 
a  million  and  a  quarter  dol- 
lars is  to  be  shown  in  work- 
ing order  at  the  Brussels 
Exposition  next  summer. 
The  theory  of  his  machine 
is  unexceptionable  and  we 
are  told  that  a  rough  ele- 
mentary model  works  very 
well.  For  the  complete 
demonstration,  however, 
we  must  wait  until  next 
year — and  many  incredu- 
lous scientific  men  will  wait  with  interest.     Says  Dr.  Gradenwitz  : 

"The  problem  of  tele-vision  has  long  been  a  favorite  one  with 
enterprising  inventors ;  a  large  amount  of  ingenuity  has  been  be- 
stowed on  attempts  made  to  solve  it.  Thus,  those  many  examples 
of  tele-photographic  apparatus  which  have  been  made  known  in 
the  course  of  the  last  fewr  years  are  mainly  the  outcome  of  such 
endeavors.  In  fact,  the  transmission  of  photographs,  drawings, 
and  handwriting  over  a  telegraph  wire,  giving  a  reproduction  at 
the  remote  end,  is  incomparably  more  easy  than  the  instantaneous 
rendering  of  the  moving  objects  situated  at  the  transmitting-station. 

"A  solution  of  the  problem  could,  it  is  true,  be  attempted  on 
the  very  principle  underlying  the  construction  of  these  tele-photo- 
graphic apparatus.  What  would  be  required  is  that  the  various 
sections  of  a  picture  be  reproduced — not  successively,  as  in  the 
case  of  tele-photography,  but  simultaneously,  as  well  as  instanta- 
neously, without  any  lag,  becoming  visible  immediately  without  any 
photographical  process.  Now  there  were,  so  far,  two  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  practical  realization  of  this  idea,  viz.  :  (i)  The 
costliness  of  such  an  outfit ;  (2)  the  sluggishness  or  inertia  of  the 
vital  organ  of  most  systems — the  photo-electric  selenium  cells. 

"Mr.  Ernest  Ruhmer,  of  Berlin,  well  known  by  his  inventions 
in  the  field  of  wireless  telephony  and  telegraphy,  has  succeeded  in 
perfecting  the  first  demonstration  apparatus  which  may  be  said 
actually  to  solve  the  problem.  The  writer  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  this  curious  machine  immediately  before  its  being 
sent  to  Brussels,  in  order  there  to  be  demonstrated  before  the  pro- 


KIHMERS   NEW  APPARATUS    FOR    TRANSMITTING    LIGHT   BY   SELENIUM    CELLS. 


moters  of  the  Universal  Exhibition  planned  for  next  year.  In 
fact,  a  complete  and  definite  tele-vision  apparatus,  costing  the  sum 
of  ^250,000,  is  to  be  the  'clou'  of  this  show.  The  demonstration 
apparatus  has  been  produced  at  a  cost  of  ^250,  and  owing  to  its 
more  elementary  construction  lends  itself  only  to  the  reproduction 
of  simple  patterns,  consisting  of  squares  arranged  in  different  com- 
binations. The  illustration,  representing  the  inventor  with  his 
apparatus,  will  make  the  meaning  of  this  clear.  Mr.  Ruhmer  is 
seen  standing  beside  a  projection-apparatus,  throwing  the  pattern 
on  a  screen  hung  up  on  the  wall,  winch  screen  is  a  square  divided 
into  twenty-five  square  sections. 

"  Behind  each  of  these  sections  is  arranged  a  highly  sensitive 
selenium  cell  in  which,  by  a  novel  process,  inertia  has  been  abso- 
lutely eliminated.  It  thus  responds  instantaneously  to  any  varia- 
tion in  lighting  it  is  exposed  to. 

"  At  the  receiving-station  is  arranged  a  similar  screen,  divided 
into  the  same  number  of  sections,  each  of  which  communicates 
with  the  corresponding  section  on  the  transmitting-screen.  While 
the  actual  system  used  in  transmission  is  kept  secret,  this  much 
may  be  stated,  that  a  highly  sensitive  mirror  galvanometer  recon- 
verts the  fluctuations  of  current  produced  by  fluctuations  in  lumi- 
nous intensity  on  the  transmitting-screen  into  corresponding  light 
variations.  To  the  right  of  the  receiving-screen  is  seen  the  ac- 
cumulator battery,  supplying  the  current  to  the  tele-vision  circuits. 

"  As  soon  as  a  perforated 
pattern  is  inserted  into  the 
projector  a  telegraphic  re- 
production of  the  picture 
is  seen  to  appear  at  the 
very  moment  it  is  thrown 
on  the  transmitting-screen. 
The  sluggishness  of  the 
cells  has  been  compensated 
to  such  a  degree  that  the 
telegraphic  picture  will  re- 
spond practically  instan- 
taneously to  any  motion. 
In  fact,  a  reproduction  ob- 
tained at  most  in  a  few 
minutes  with  the  photo- 
telegraphic  apparatus  so 
far  constructed  is  here 
achieved  in  a  fraction  of 
a  second,  so  that  several 
phases  of  a  motion  can 
be  reproduced  within  a 
second. 

"It  is  hard  to  realize 
what  a  sum  of  laborious 
work  had  to  be  expended 
in  constructing  even  this 
relatively  simple  apparatus.  In  fact,  each  section,  with  its 
selenium  cell  and  mirror-galvanometer  device,  is  an  apparatus 
of  precision  in  itself,  while  the  definite  apparatus  will  be  composed 
of  10,000  elements  of  the  same  kind.  Each  selenium  cell  will 
have  to  be  wound  personally  by  the  inventor,  who  never  entrusts 
his  work  to  anybody  else." 


EDISON'S  GIANT  ROCK-CRUSHER— A  machine  that  will  re- 
duce a  boulder  weighing  from  12  to  14  tons  and  7  or  8  feet  in  width 
into  a  pile  of  6-inch  rocks  suitable  for  smaller  rollers  to  crush  into 
road-making  material  has  been  built  by  Thomas  A.  Edison,  we 
are  told  by  American  Industries  (New  York,  August  15).  This 
great  crusher  weighs  nearly  40  tons.     We  read  : 

"  Inside  of  the  machine  are  two  large  rolls,  7  feet  wide  and  6  feet 
in  diameter,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  gigantic  hopper.  These  rolls 
have  octagonal-faced  mandrels,  or  plate-beds,  on  which  the  molars 
or  grinders  are  fastened  with  bolts  that  weigh  from  10  to  30  pounds 
each.  These  rollers  are  attached  to  a  pulley  which  is  connected 
with  a  belt  to  a  large  motor  with  great  horse-power.  A  terrific 
speed  is  generated,  and  the  railroad  freight-car  is  backed  up  to  the 
hopper,  on  which  are  usually  two  14-ton  boulders.  A  magnetic 
lifting-contrivance  is  lowered  over  them,  a  clutch  grips  the  heavy 
rock  and  then  a  button  is  prest  and  a  lever  pulled.  The  stone  is 
dropt  by  the  shutting  off  of  the  magnetic  currents  and  falls  into 
the  hopper.     There  is  a  terrific  roar  and  the  boulder  is  crusht." 
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MISSIONARY  MERGERS 

WHEN  Robert  E.  Speer  read  the  peevish  complaint  of  a 
Methodist  missionary  in  China  that  there  was  not  one 
volume  of  theology  available  for  the  Methodist  churches  in  China 
that  was  not  "tinctured  with  Calvinism,"  it  made  him  happy. 
Furthermore,  he  hoped  that  the  Presbyterian  missionaries  could 
not  get  a  volume  of  theology  that  was  not  "tinctured  with  Armin- 
ianism,"  and,  indeed,  "  that  did  not  have  a  very  heavy  saturation 
of  it."  The  theological  differences  that  rive  our  churches  apart 
"are  not  native  to  the  lands  to  which  we  carry  the  Gospel  on  the 
other  side  of  the  sea,"  he  says,  and,  "thank  God,  there  are  many 
of  them  that  you  can  not  transport  there."  To  represent  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ  as  divided  "misrepresents  his  gospel,"  declares  Mr. 
Speer.  "You  can  not  express  one  God  in  a  split  church."  Nor, 
he  continues  (in  a  recent  address  quoted  by  the  New  York  Ob- 
server), have  the  heathen  languages  any  words  to  express  the  de- 
nominational names,  like  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  Protestant, 
Episcopal,  etc.,  and  if  these  distinctions  are  to  be  maintained  it 
has  to  be  done  in  a  forced  and  artificial  way.  But  they  are  not  be- 
ing maintained.     The  trend  is  in  the  other  direction  : 

"  Happily,  even  in  the  lands  where  such  terms  exist,  the  mission- 
aries have  often  been  wise  enough  to  thrust  them  into  the  back- 
ground. It  was  agreed  at  the  outset  in  the  Philippines,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  evangelical  churches  should  bear  one  common 
Christian  name.  If  anybody  wanted  to  throw  in  a  little  parenthe- 
sis at  the  end  perpetuating  the  Western  denominational  name  they 
could  do  so,  but  the  outstanding  conspicuous  name  was  one.  The 
same  agreement  I  believe  has  been  reached  in  Korea,  and  in  many 
other  lands  from  the  very  beginning  our  Western  denominational 
titles  were  not  known.  And  while  here  and  there  a  particular 
missionary  institution  may  bear  some  proprietary  title,  yet  for  the 
most  part  it  is  known  as  the  mission  hospital,  or  the  mission 
school,  or  the  mission  press,  and  no  particular  name  is  tied  to  it  to 
create  distinctions  in  the  minds  of  those  who  may  know  of  it. 
First  of  all,  then,  we  have  made  a  long  step  in  advance  in  leaving 
behind  us  the  names.  Abandon  the  names  and  the  ideas  that  the 
old  name  embodied  will  sooner  or  later  fade  away. 

"  In  the  second  place,  we  have  long  accepted  territorial  divisions. 
Bishop  Cranston  was  right  in  what  he  said  this  afternoon,  that  in 
almost  all  of  the  mission-fields  now  Christian  bodies  recognize  the 
superior  obligation  of  this  body  to  this  territory,  and  avoid  all  over- 
lapping and  duplication.  We  have  not  reached  the  goal  as  yet. 
There  are  lands,  like  India,  where  there  are  many  things  left  un- 
done, still  to  be  done  in  this  matter,  but  for  the  most  part  over  all 
the  non-Christian  world  the  principle  of  a  territorial  division  of 
the  field  is  well  understood." 

An  enlightening  survey  of  the  unification  already  accomplished 
is  given  in  these  words  : 

"I  can  count  twenty  different  institutions,  three  of  them  theo- 
logical institutions,  where  different  denominations  have  united 
themselves  to  support  those  institutions  in  common  and  to  carry 
on  together  the  work  which  those  institutions  represent.  We  have 
in  China  now  all  the  medical  missionaries  gathered  in  one  medical 
association,  all  the  missionaries  in  educational  work  gathered  in 
one  educational  association.  And  the  organic  union  extends  not 
only  to  educational  and  medical  institutions  and  publishing  enter- 
prises like  our  common  Christian  hymn-book  in  Japan — it  extends 
to  churches.  We  hesitated  this  afternoon  to  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  elimination  of  denominations  abroad  as  far  as  pos- 
sible was  a  desirable  thing.  Well,  I  do  not  see  why  we  need  to 
be  so  slow  to  ratify  what  has  been  done  and  what  is  going  to  be 
done  in  spite  of  us  anyhow.  I  know  of  nine  cases  now  where  they 
have  been  already  eliminated.  There  have  been  three  great 
eliminations  in  Japan.  The  Episcopal  Churches  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  are  now  one  in  Japan.  All  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed bodies  have  been  one  in  Japan  for  twenty-five  years.  All 
the  Methodist  bodies  were  made  organically  one  in  Japan  a  year 
or  two  ago.  There  is  scarcely  a  mission-field  where  there  have 
not  been  instances  of  this  organic  melting  together  of  different  de- 
nominations.    In  every  country  where  the  Northern  and  Southern 


Presbyterian  churches  of  this  land  are  working,  outside  of  the 
United  States,  they  are  working  as  one  organic  church.  In  this 
Christian  land  we  are  two.  In  every  heathen  land  we  are  one. 
Over  in  India,  I  think  it  was  mentioned  in  the  report  presented  by 
the  committee  to-day,  three  or  four  years  ago  all  the  Presbyterian 
and  Reformed  churches  and  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  came  to- 
gether in  one  great  Church  of  Christ  for  India,  and  only  this  last 
year  the  Southern  section  of  that  Church  separated  from  the  rest 
with  the  good-will  and  approval  of  the  rest,  in  order  to  unite  with 
the  English  and  American  Congregationalists  of  South  India  and 
make  a  larger  union  numerically,  a  larger  union  in  the  inclusion 
of  different  types  of  denominations,  altho  for  a  little  while  it  made 
a  smaller  union  geographically.  But  it  was  done  as  a  step  to  the 
larger  union  yet  to  be.  And  an  even  wider  unity  is  proposed  than 
the  consolidation  of  cognate  denominations.  The  conception  of 
a  visible  corporate  oneness  of  the  whole  Church  is  increasingly 
dominating  the  thought  of  great  bodies  of  missionaries." 

Conservatives  who  cling  to  the  useless  forms  of  a  dead  past  are 
given  a  few  plain  words  of  counsel  that  may  easily  apply  to  ultra- 
conservatism  in  every  line  of  thought.     Says  Mr.  Speer  : 

"It  is  no  enmity  to  our  past  to  believe  that  it  did  not  exhaust 
God.  I  do  not  see  any  disloyalty  to  the  past  in  believing  that 
God  means  the  future  to  be  better  than  it.  Unless  the  past  has 
made  ready  for  a  better  future,  the  past  was  a  bad  past.  Only  those 
things  are  good  that  make  ready  for  better  things  to  come  after 
them,  and  those  men  are  disloyal  to  the  past,  not  who  believe  that 
it  made  preparation  for  greater  things,  but  who  believe  that  all 
the  great  things  are  in  a  golden  age  gone  by.  The  worst  disloy- 
alty to  the  past  is  to  mistake  it  for  the  future.  Very  great  and 
glorious  that  past  has  been,  but  that  past  will  have  failed  to  teach 
its  lesson  to  us,  that  past  will  have  failed  to  fulfil  its  mission  in 
the  will  of  God  if  it  binds  men  forever  in  the  chains  of  its  institu- 
tional forms,  unless  it  has  made  them  ready  for  larger  and  com- 
pleter things  and  led  them  on  to  such  a  unity  as  Christ  himself, 
we  must  believe,  longed  for  while  he  was  here  and  waits  for  now 
where  he  is  gone. 

"  The  younger  men — and  I  know  their  heart  well — have  their  own 
day  coming,  and  when  their  own  day  comes  you  may  believe  that 
that  unity  will  be  near.  They  do  not  believe  that  loyalty  to  their 
fathers  who  went  before  them  means  disloyalty  to  their  sons  who 
are  to  come  after  them.  They  believe  in  ringing  out  an  old  that 
has  fulfilled  its  end,  and  ringing  in  the  new  and  the  larger  things 
which  are  in  God's  will  for  his  Church,  if,  like  the  path  of  the 
just,  it  is  to  shine  brighter  and  brighter  unto  the  fulness  of  the 
day." 

CATHOLIC  AND  PROTESTANT  COOPERATION— It  is  re- 
freshing to  find  Catholics  and  Protestants  exchanging  friendly 
glances  over  the  barrier  between  the  two  camps.  It  is  not  always 
thus.  Bishop  McFaul,  however,  whose  vigorous  denunciation  of 
irreligious  colleges  recently  made  such  a  stir,  is  now  quoted  in 
The  Presbyterian  (Philadelphia)  as  saying: 

"  Let  me  announce  it  deliberately  and  with  all  the  emphasis  pos- 
sible that  the  time  has  come  when  infidelity  and  immorality  are 
stalking  abroad  in  our  land,  and  that  it  behooves  all  Christian 
people,  Protestants  and  Catholics  alike,  to  forget  their  petty  jeal- 
ousies and  indifferences  and,  altho  holding  fast  to  their  religious 
convictions,  to  unite,  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder,  forming  an 
impregnable  barrier  to  antichristian  doctrine  and  pagan  morals." 

The  editor  of  The  Presbyterian  has  strong  doubts  about  the 
practicability  of  the  cooperation  proposed  by  the  Roman-Catholic 
bishop,  but  he  declares  in  downright  fashion  that  "the  heart  and 
mind  of  every  true  Protestant  will  respond  eagerly  to  such  a  plea." 
Any  such  cooperation  would  involve  the  acknowledgment  by  the 
Catholic  Church  that  the  Protestants  "are  truly  members  of  the 
flock  of  Christ,  truly  Christians,  and  that  their  witness  is  of  equal 
value  with  that  of  the  ancient  Church,"  continues  the  editor,  and 
he  adds : 

"It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  Church  universal  and  for  t lie 
world,  when  the  Bishop  and  those  he  represents  can  acknowledge 
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this.  The  day  of  true  unity  will  not  be  far  off.  And  one  who 
hears  the  Bishop's  good  words  is  almost  ready  to  believe  that  it  is 
advancing.  It'  we  could  get  together  upon  the  fundamental  truth 
of  fesus  Christ,  what  a  witness  we  might  bear  before  the  world  ! 
Are  our  brethren  of  the  Roman  Church  ready  to  stand  with  the  rest 
of  us  now  in  giving  it?" 


FINANCIAL  CRISIS  OF  THE  CHURCHES 

MK.  RAY  STANNARD  BAKER  recently  asked  one  of  the 
foremost  Church  laymen  in  New  York  City  what,  in  his 
opinion,  was  the  trouble  with  the  churches,  and  the  somewhat  sur- 
prizing answer  was :  "Money.  We  can't  get  money."  Spontane- 
ous money-giving,  this  churchman  went  on  to  say,  is  the  surest 
evidence  of  vital  human  interest.  "A  man,"  he  argued,  "does  not 
give  his  good  dollars  to  a  cause  unless  that  cause  really  stirs  him  ; 
and  we  in  the  churches  must  face  the  fact  that  people  are  no  longer 
giving  to  the  churches  as  they  once  did."  This  remark  led  Mr. 
Baker  to  examine  the  lists  of  bequests  and 
public  gifts  in  the  United  States  during  re- 
cent years,  with  the  result  that  he  was 
astonished  to  rind  "how  completely  the  great 
streams  of  voluntary  and  spontaneous  giving 
have  been  diverted  from  the  churches,  and 
from  church-work  generally."  Writing  on  this 
subject  in  The  American  Magazine  (New 
York)  for  September,  he  says: 

"  During  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  the 
almost  inconceivably  enormous  sum  of 
$1,000,000,000  has  been  given  away  by  Ameri- 
cans for  various  philanthropic  purposes.  Of 
this  stupendous  sum  comparatively  little  went 
to  the  churches. 

"Rockefeller,  for  example,  altho  an  exu- 
berant church-member,  has  given  compara- 
tively little  money  to  church-work.  He  has 
been  interested  in  outside  activities,  chierly 
educational  and  medical.  Mrs.  Russell  Sage 
has  been  distributing  her  millions,  not  among 
the  churches  which  have  been  gradually  de- 
serting the  poor,  but  she  establishes  a  great 
fund  for  studying  methods  of  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  poor.  ■  .  .  Phipps  builds 
model  tenements  and  D.  O.  Mills  model 
hotels  for  improving  the  living-conditions  of  people  of  small 
means.  Last  year  Morris  K.  Jesup  died.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  loyal  of  Presbyterians,  but  of  his  gifts  not  one-tenth  went 
to  church  work,  while  nine-tenths  was  given  to  outside  activities 
like  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  And  Mr.  Jesup's 
proportion  for  churches  was  very  large  compared  with  that  of 
most  givers.  Even  many  Roman  Catholics  who  have  left  fort- 
unes have  contributed  not  exclusively  to  the  Church,  as  they 
probably  would  have  done  twenty  or  fifty  years  ago,  but  have 
favored  all  sorts  of  public  causes.  A  wealthy  Roman-Catholic 
woman  recently  left  considerable  sums  of  money  to  Jewish  in- 
stitutions. 

"  Not  only  the  dollars  of  the  rich  but  the  pennies  of  the  poor  have 
been  diverted  in  large  measure  from  the  Church.  No  one  can 
study  even  cursorily  the  Socialist  movement,  the  trade-union 
movement,  the  spread  of  fraternal  and  mutual-benefit  societies, 
without  being  imprest  with  the  great  sums  (in  the  aggregate)  which 
are  being  given  yearly  to  maintain  these  movements.  Almost  the 
only  church-activity  in  which  I  have  found  any  considerable 
growth  or  spontaneity  of  giving  is  the  Christian-Science  Move- 
ment." 

The  churches,  says  Mr.  Baker,  recognize  this  situation  and  are 
resorting  to  various  expedients  to  meet  it.     We  read  : 

"At  the  same  time  that  money  is  being  so  readily  and  so  gener- 
ously bestowed  upon  all  manner  of  outside  activities,  the  churches 
are  having  to  devise  complicated  and  organized  methods  of  getting 
money  from  people.  Churches  are  to-day  advertised  like  business 
enterprises  ;  several  books  have  been  written  on  church  advertising 
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to  the  churches  as  they  once  did." 


and  promotion  which  reveal  the  most  adroit  business  methods  of 
attracting  people.  In  New  York  I  saw  really  impressive  systems  , 
of  card-catalogs  and  other  business  devices  among  the  churches 
for  keeping  in  touch  with  contributors.  A  formidable  number  of 
publications  and  speakers  are  constantly  at  work  stirring  up  en- 
thusiasm, urging  people  to  contribute  money.  More  and  more 
either  the  bishop,  the  clergyman,  or  some  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  must  bean  energetic  business  man.  More  and  more  large 
churches  are  seeking  the  safe  haven  of  endowments  ;  they  fear  the 
future." 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  these  efforts,  says  Mr.  Baker,  "many, 
if  not  most,  churches  in  this  country,  and  several  whole  denomi- 
nations, are  scarcely  able  to  hold  their  own."     To  quote  further : 

"There  is  a  cry  of  underpaid  clergy  and  ill-supported  work. 
More  and  more  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  take  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  money  given  to  the  Church  to  pay  maintenance  ex- 
penses— thus  cutting  down  the  proportion  appropriated  for  be- 
nevolence. 

"  These  are  no  hasty  or  sweeping  generalizations.  Examine  for 
a  series  of  years  the  reports  of  almost  any 
church  or  denomination  in  this  country  which 
i;ives  adequate  financial  statistics  (many 
churches  are  discreetly  silent  on  the  subject) 
and  it  will  be  found  that,  altho  the  country 
lias  been  increasing  enormously  in  wealth, 
the  contributions  to  the  churches  have  either 
actually  fallen  away  or  else  have  crept  for- 
ward at  snail's  pace.  It  will  also  be  found 
that  most  churches  are  using  more  in  propor- 
tion of  the  money  collected  on  themselves, 
less  on  benevolences.  Here  are  statistics  of 
gifts  for  a  twelve-year  period  of  four  great 
denominations  (from  Strong's  'Social  Prog- 
ress') : 

Benevolences     Home  Expenses 
Per  capita  Per  capita 

1893        1905        1893       1905 

Baptist,  regular $1.15      $0.65      $2.06      $301 

Congregational  4.88        j.24       13.16       1.354 

Methodist  Episcopal    .85        104         5.62         6.21 
Presbyterian 5.14        4.71        12.52       12.35 

"  In  all  the  denominations  named  except  the 

Methodist,  the  benevolences  decreased  in  the 

twelve  years  between    1893  and    1905.     Even 

rd  baker  giv'ng  for  home  expenses  decreased  in  two 

.  .  of  the  four  denominations,  and  all  this  in  the 

are  no  longer  giving  .  ,    ,       ,         ,.  „  .  , 

face  of  the  fact  that  1893  was  a  panic  year  and 

that  since  then  the  wealth  of  the  country  has 
enormously  increased.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  large  city  churches,  of  which  Trinity  in  New  York  is  the  best 
type,  have  a  steady  income  from  endowments,  they  would  have 
still  more  difficult  problems  to  meet. 

"No,  people  are  no  longer  giving  to  the  churches  as  they  once 
did,  and  it  is  this,  more  than  anything  else,  perhaps,  which,  deep 
down  at  the  bottom,  is  causing  profound  concern  among  church- 
leaders.     When  money  begins  to  turn  aside,  institutions  tremble." 

Mr.  Baker  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  These  facts  are  of  the  profoundest  significance.  Whatever  may 
be  one's  opinion  of  the  tendencies  shown,  or  of  the  new  move- 
ments which  are  attracting  such  generous  support,  at  least  the  ac- 
tivities outside  of  the  Church  must  be  well  reckoned  with.  Do 
they  mean  that  there  is  more  of  the  light  of  faith  and  the  heat  of 
vital  activity  outside  of  the  Church  than  inside?  Are  the  new  en- 
thusiasms worthy?  Are  they  religious  or  irreligious?  In  short, 
what  do  they  all  mean? 

"  Two  general  lines  of  growth  or  experiment  are  clearly  distin- 
guishable. The  first  is  toward  new  expressions  of  religious  be- 
lief;  the  second  is  toward  new  forms  of  social  and  ethical  activity. 
In  other  words,  men  are  seeking  first,  new  definitions  of  their  re- 
lationships toward  God  ;  second,  new  expressions  of  their  duties 
toward  their  fellow  men  .  .  .  While  the  critics  are  at  war  over  the 
formulation  of  belief,  the  practical  man  is  seeking  to  express  in 
tangible  works  that  Move  of  his  brother  whom  he  hath  seen'  with- 
out which,  as  the  Book  says,  'how  can  he  love  God  whom  lie  hath 
not  seen  ?  '  " 
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CATHOLIC   ENMITY  TO  THE  SALOON 

pHE  Catholic  Church."  says  the  Rev.  James  M.  Reardon,  a 
■*-  Roman-Catholic  priest  connected  with  the  St.  Paul  Sem- 
inary, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  "has  often  been  accused  of  courting  an 
alliance  with  the  saloon."  Not  only  does  Mr.  Reardon  challenge 
any  one  "  to  adduce  a  particle  of  evidence  in  support  of  this  in- 
famous calumny,"  but  he  goes  on  to  present  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  order  to  show  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  charge.  His  words, 
which  were  first  delivered  before  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  are  now  printed  in  the  Chicago  Home  Herald  (non-sec- 
tarian). While  admitting  that  "unfortunately  many  members  of 
the  fold  are  engaged  in  this  soul-destroying  business,"  and  that  con- 
sequently "the  Church  has  been  placed  in  a  false  position  before 
the  world,"  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Catholic  Church  regards  the 
saloon  as  "the  plague  spot  in  our  national  life."  This  Church, 
he  says,  "  is  the  avowed  and  uncompromising  enemy  of  the  Amer- 
ican saloon,  and  it  desires  most  ardently  that  the  pestilential  evil 
be  wiped  out  entirely."     To  quote  further: 

"  Few  people  have  any  adequate  idea  of  the  enormous  growth  of 
the  saloon  business  during  recent  years,  and  of  the  influence  it 
wields  in  State  and  national  affairs.  More  than  $1,500  000,000 
flow  annually  into  the  coffers  of  the  American  saloon-keeper  ;  and 
who  can  doubt  that  this  stream  is  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  vice 
and  crime,  and  saturated  with  the  salt  tears  of  untold  misery? 
Against  this  formidable  foe  the  Catholic  Church'raises  its  voice 
in  vigorous  denunciation.  The  saloon  would  contend  with  the 
Church  for  supremacy  on  American  soil  ;  it  would,  if  it  could,  de- 
stroy her  power,  and  glory  in  its  emancipation  from  the  restraint 
which  religion  imposes.  Therefore,  between  the  Church  and 
the  saloon,  there  can  be  no  truce,   no  compromise 

"Moreover,  the  saloon  strikes  at  the  very  corner-stone  of  our 
rights  as  citizens  by  fastening  itself  on  the  body  politic  and  pla- 
cing its  own  welfare  above  that  of  the  State  and  nation.  The 
saloon  depends  upon  political  corruption  for  its  very  existence. 
It  makes  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  it  is  in  politics  for  the  purpose 
of  sending  men  to  the  halls  of  legislation  to  vote  as  it  dictates. 
To  accomplish  this  it  turns  over  to  its  favorite  candidate  the  votes 
of  the  idle,  the  purchasable,  and  the  vicious  members  of  society. 
Bribery  and  corruption  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  even 
the  brewers  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  saloon  ought  to 
be  divorced  from  politics.  They  realize  that,  in  almost  every 
State  in  the  Union,  it  has  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  very- 
worst  element  in  the  political  arena ;  and  its  withdrawal  would 
undoubtedly  improve  the  prospects  for  a  cleaner  and  better  con- 
ducted municipal  government 

"Against  this  monster  evil — the  American  saloon  system — what 
can  the  Catholic  Church  do  if  she  is  loyal  to  her  profest  principles 
but  raise  her  hand  in  opposition  and  put  herself  on  record  as  an 
unswerving  antagonist?  She  has  always  regarded  intemperance 
as  so  serious  a  sin  that  it  excludes  from  heaven  those  who  are 
guilty  of  it.  Hence  she  looks  upon  the  saloon  .  .  .  as  one  of  her 
greatest  foes,  a  barrier  to  the  operation  of  divine  grace  in  human 
souls,  an  arch  enemy  with  whom  there  can  be  no  semblance  of  a 
compromise." 

Of  the  Church's  official  utterances  on  the  subject  we  read  : 

"In  the  decrees  promulgated  by  the  Plenary  Councils  of  Balti- 
more, the  Catholic  Church  legislated  for  pastors  and  people,  and 
made  known  her  attitude  toward  the  drink  traffic  and  the  vice  of 
intemperance.  'There  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt,'  she  says, 
'that  the  abuse  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  deplorable  evils  of  the  country.' 

"Furthermore,  while  the  selling  of  liquor  is  not  declared  to  be 
unlawful  in  itself,  Catholics  engaged  in  it  are  urged  to  choose  'a 
more  becoming  way  of  making  a  living,'  and  if  they  do  not  heed 
the  warning  voice  of  the  Church  in  this  matter  and  persist  in  dis- 
pensing alcoholic  beverages  to  the  public,  they  expose  themselves 
to  grave  personal  dangers  besides  constituting  themselves  occa- 
sions of  sin  toothers.  'They  must,'  says  the  third  Plenary  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  'keep  their  saloons  closed  on  Sunday  and  never 
allow  blasphemy,  cursing,  or  obscene  language.  Saloon-keepers 
should  know  that  if,  through  their  culpable  neglect,  religion  is 
brought  into  contempt  or  men  brought  to  ruin,  there  is  an  Avenger 


in  heaven  who  will  surely  exact  from  them  the  severest  penal- 
ties.' 

"But  if,  notwithstanding  this  solemn  admonition,  Catholics 
persist  in  this  unbecoming  business  and  'give  occasion  to  exces- 
sive drinking,  especially  on  Sundays,'  pastors  are  exhorted  to  in- 
flict on  them  the  severe  penalty  of  exclusion  from  the  sacraments. 
The  profanation  of  the  Lord's  Day  by  the  sale  of  liquor  and  the 
frequenting  of  places  where  it  is  sold,  is  regarded  as  'so  prolific 
of  evil  results'  that  the  bishops  issued  a  special  pastoral  letter  in 
condemnation  of  it,  in  the  course  of  which  they  'implore  all  Cath- 
olics, for  the  love  of  God  and  of  country,  never  to  take  part  in  the 
Sunday  traffic,  not  to  patronize  or  countenance  it.  And  we  not 
only  direct  the  attention  of  all  pastors  to  the  repression  of  this 
abuse,  but  we  also  call  upon  them  to  induce  all  of  their  flocks  who 
may  be  engaged  in  the  sale  of  liquor,  to  abandon  as  soon  as  they 
can  this  dangerous  traffic.'  In  view  of  all  this  definite  legislation, 
who  will  dare  to  assert  that  the  Catholic  Church  is  the  friend  of 
the  saloon?  " 


AUSTRALIA'S  GREAT  REVIVAL 

T^OR  a  month  past  the  religious  press  have  been  recording  the 
-*■  phenomenal  results  of  the  revival  work  of  the  Chapman- 
Alexander  mission  in  the  larger  cities  of  Australia.  It  would  seem 
that  a  climax  has  been  reached  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
While  the  revival  there  was  in  progress  The  Methodist,  of  that 
city,  described  it  as  "the  most  perfectly  organized  and  compre- 
hensive effort  to  reach  the  people  of  all  shades  and  classes  yet 
made  in  Sydney,"  and  added  that  "the  churches  are  being  linked 
onto  the  movement  as  never  before."  We  read  of  "the  leading 
men  of  all  the  churches — theological  professors,  graduates  from 
many  universities,  popular  preachers,  beloved  pastors — on  their 
knees  weeping  and  sobbing  as  if  they  were  children,"  and  of  an- 
other meeting  at  which  100  tram-car  men  were  converted.  The 
Western  Christian  Advocate  (Methodist),  of  Cincinnati,  culling 
editorially  from  the  Australian  dispatches,  tells  us  that  at  the 
close  of  the  mission  in  Sydney  a  League  of  Service  was  formed  to 
carry  the  news  and  influence  of  the  work  to  all  the  country  towns 
and  villages  of  New  South  Wales.  Moreover,  "  hundreds  of  coun- 
try ministers  were  in  Sydney  during  the  mission,  ana  these  largely 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  movement,  and  have  returned  to  their 
circuits  or  charges  filled  with  new  zeal."  The  Rev.  W.  G.  Taylor, 
writing  from  Sydney  to  The  Episcopal  Recorder,  of  Philadelphia, 
declares  that  "never  at  any  period  of  my  life  have  I  seen  such  a  re- 
markable work  of  God."     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"This  mission  is  the  most  sane,  the  most  Scriptural,  the  most 
common-sensed,  the  best  organized,  and  the  best  captained  work 
of  its  kind,  probably,  ever  seen  in  Australia.  .  .  .  The  mission  is 
the  one  topic  of  conversation,  or  of  debate,  everywhere — on  the 
streets,  the  tram-cars,  the  ferry-boats,  city  offices,  workshops — 
everywhere  !  Such  crowds  I  have  never  seen  gathered  for  any 
purpose — religious,  political,  or  social.  I  have  gone  carefully  into 
figures,  and  estimate  that  on  each  Sabbath  the  mission  party  have 
preached  to  at  least  from  17,000  to  18,000  people,  while  on  every 
week  day  fully  12,000  have  listened  to  the  thrilling  Gospel  story. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  the  work  is  the  numer- 
ous conversions  that  have  taken  place  outside  the  immediate  influ- 
ence of  the  mission  itself.  A  day  or  two  ago  a  leading  Anglican 
lady  stopt  me  in  the  street  to  tell  me  that  on  the  previous  morning, 
in  her  own  dining-room,  both  the  cook  and  her  groom  had  been 
converted  ;  a  leading  fortune-teller  and  clairvoyant — well  known 
to  me — found  Christ  in  her  own  rooms  near  the  hour  of  midnight, 
and  has  since  pointed  to  Christ  a  number  of  persons  who  had  come 
to  have  their  fortunes  told.  A  worker  of  the  mission  tells  of  a 
tram  conductor  converted  on  his  tram.  Three  hundred  miles  away, 
in  a  church  where  conversions  have  been  practically  an  unknown 
quantity  for  many  years,  a  Sabbath  or  two  ago  the  church-keeper 
had  to  relight  the  building,  that  the  minister  might  point  a  number 
of  anxious  souls  to  Christ.  And  these  are  but  illustrations  of  what 
is  being  witnessed  in  very  many  parts  of  the  city  and  country  alike. 

"  There  is  evidence  enough  on  every  hand  to  warrant  my  saying 
that  I  believe  we  are  only  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  wide-spread 
revival  that  shall  sweep  throughout  the  entire  State." 
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OUR  PLAYWRITING   MANIA 

THE  i.Ul  oi  autumn  leaves  is  now  rivaled,  it  appears,  by  the 
of  the  leaves  of  now  plays  from  the  tired  hands  of  dis- 
dramattc  readers.  These  dramas,  red  hot  from  the  fire  of 
inspiration,  or  near-inspiration,  reached  the  appalling  number  of 
i  ;.ooo  in  the  year  ending  June  i.  and  any  one  with  a  good  head  for 
figures  can  see  that  our  Shakespeares  were  rushing  them  off  at  a 
rate  oi  more  than  one  every  hour,  days,  nights,  and  Sundays,  the 
\ear  round.  This  is  the  natural  result,  we  are  told,  of  recent 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles  telling  of  the  great  fortunes  ac- 
ng  to  the  authors  of  successful  plays.  Playwriting  threatens  to 
become  our  most  popular  industry,  not  only  among  professional 
writers,  but  even  among  men  and  women  who  have  practically 
never  put  pen  to  paper  before.  George  Jean  Nathan,  writing  in 
the  September  Bookman  (New  York),  puts  before  us  some  inter- 
esting facts  in  regard  to  the  veritable  tidal  wave  of  unsolicited 
plays  which  is  flooding  into  the  offices  of  the  metropolitan  play 
kers  and  theatrical  managers.  The  headlong  rush  of  un- 
equipped and  inexperienced  persons  into  the  field  of  dramatic  wri- 
ting is  like  the  stampede  to  a  newly  discovered  gold-field.  It  has 
been  said — altho  the  nameof  the  humorist  is  not  recorded — that  it 
you  turn  to  your  neighbor  in  a  New  York  subway,  elevated,  or 
surface  cat  and  ask  him  how  he  is  getting  along  with  his  play,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  your  question  will  prove  pertinent.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  about  3  percent,  of  these  plays  ultimately  win  their 
way  to  the  producing  stage.  How  many  of  this  3  per  cent,  repay 
the  cost  of  production  we  are  not  told. 

Never  before,  says  Mr.  Nathan,  has  the  entire  country  contracted 
such  a  severe  attack  of  the  playwriting  mania.  And  he  notes  that 
the  particular  communities  that  lead  in  the  list  of  amateur  play- 
wrights who  have  submitted  their  manuscripts  to  the  New  York 
managers  are  Washington.  I).  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  To  glean  further  from  Mr.  Nathan's  interesting  stock 
of  information  : 

"In  answer  to  the  question:  'Do  the  great  majority  of  these 
persons  know  anything  at  all  of  even  the  fundamentals  of  dra- 
matic construction?'  the  managers  and  agents  who  read  the  manu- 
scripts unanimously  agree  in  the  negative.  Only  in  rare  instances 
does  a  play  arrive  in  the  daily  mails  that  carries  within  it  a  vestige 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  science  of  drama-making.  Almost  all  the 
plays,  furthermore,  are  extremely  artificial  and  utterly  devoid  of 
the  quality  known  as  human  interest.  It  is  said  that  statistics 
prove  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  works  of  the  tyro  dramatists 
are  of  the  romantic  trend.  'The  Three  Musketeers'  is  believed  to 
have  furnished  more  inspiration  to  amateur  playwrights  than  any 
other  story." 

And  again  in  his  article  Mr.  Nathan  writes  : 

"Many  of  the  manuscripts  that  are  sent  to  the  New  York  man- 
agers are  such  impossible  oddities  that  few  readers  would  regard 
a  description  of  them  as  really  accurate.  It  was  the  privilege  of 
the  writer  to  look  over  a  collection  of  'plays'  that  have  been 
mailed  recently  to  several  of  the  theatrical  offices  and,  among  the 
number,  he  came  across  a  dozen  that  were  each  about  fifteen  to 
twenty  pages  in  length.  This  included  the  scenic  descriptions  and 
stage  directions.  Such  'plays,'  if  enacted,  would  be  of  about  ten 
or  eleven  minutes' duration  instead  of  two  and  a  quarter  hours. 
Three  manuscripts  called  for  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  charac- 
ters, and  from  nine  to  fourteen  different  scenes.  Eight  manu- 
scripts were  divided  into  nine  acts  each  and,  judging  from  their 
thickness,  would  have  run  on  for  days,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
Chinese  drama.  One  'play  '  was  laid  in  the  year  2200  a.d.,  and 
called  for  twelve  actors  to  portray  'the  new  race  of  men1— each 
man  to  be  at  least  seven  feet  tall.  These  characters  were  also  to 
make  all  their  entrances  and  exits  in  air-ships.  And  one  man- 
uscript, entitled 'Love  in  All  the  Ages,' called  for  twelve  differ- 
ent acts  with  a  new  group  of  nine  differently  built  actors  in  each 
act! 


"There  is  a  pathetic  side  to  this  wholesale  play-writing  as  well, 
however,  and  with  many  a  manuscript  a  manager  has  received  a 
letter  telling  of  privations  and  grim  poverty  that  have  been  borne 
in  the  endeavor  and  determination  to  succeed  despite  repeated 
failure.  Some  of  the  more  hopeful  playwrights  spend  their  last 
penny  to  bring  their  manuscripts  to  New  York  and  are  heartbroken 
over  their  subsequent  inability  to  sell  them.  Many  women  are 
numbered  among  the  ambitious  throng  of  dramatists,  and  the 
managers  have  no  few  stories  to  tell  of  the  feminine  tears  that 
have  flown  over  rejected  efforts — efforts  upon  which  they  had 
wasted  many  years  of  their  lives." 


GORKY'S  RAP  AT  RUSSIAN   WRITERS 

GORk"\  is  discouraged.  Russian  literature,  he  declares,  is  in 
a  bad  way,  at  least  so  we  infer  from  his  confident  statement 
that  the  present-day  Russian  writers  are  "mediocrities  and  fools." 
He  fails  to  say  just  which  ones  are  mediocrities  and  which  are 
fools,  and  also  fails  to  make  it  clear  whether  his  sweeping  state- 
ment is  intended  to  include  himself,  or  leaves  him  a  solitary  ex- 
ception to  the  sad  state  of  the  Slav  literati.  His  discouragement 
is  confided  to  us  in  his  latest  book,  entitled  "The  Destruction  of 
the  Individual,"  in  which  he  refers  to  the  works  of  these  futile 
writers  as  only  "little  chips  of  broken  souls."  He  accounts  for 
this  literary  slump  by  a  novel  theory  of  inspiration,  in  which  he 
seems  to  hold  that  genius  is  not  an  individual  matter,  but  springs 
from  "the  collective  creativeness  of  the  entire  people."  He  be- 
lieves that  Russian  literature  has  fallen  from  its  high  estate  be- 
cause its  writers  have  divorced  themselves  from  the  heart  of  the 
people — "the  sole  and  inexhaustible  source  of  spiritual  values." 
He  argues  that  "the  best  productions  of  the  great  poets  of  all 
countries  are  drawn  from  the  depositories  of  the  collective  crea- 
tiveness of  the  entire  people,  where  all  poetic  generalizations,  all 
famous  images  and  types,  have  been  produced  long  ago."  And 
again,  "art  is  in  the  pow-er  of  the  individual,  but  only  the  collec- 
tive forces  are  capable  of  creativeness."  Russian  literature  at  its 
best,  he  urges,  is  rooted  in  this  collective  consciousness,  and  is 
"our  pride,  the  best  that  we  have  created  as  a  nation."  Enlarging 
upon  its  greatness — we  quote  from  Herman  Bernstein's  translation 
in  the  New  York  Times — he  goes  on  to  say  of  the  literature  of  his 
country  : 

"All  our  philosophy  is  in  it ;  all  the  great  outbursts  of  the  Slavic 
spirit  are  embodied  in  it ;  in  this  wonderful  temple,  constructed 
with  fabulous  rapidity,  there  are  shining  to  this  day  minds  of  great 
beauty  and  power,  hearts  of  holy  purity — minds  and  hearts  of  real 
artists.  And  they  all  say  truthfully  and  honestly,  illuminating 
that  which  they  have  understood  and  experienced  :  'The  temple  of 
Russian  art  has  been  constructed  by  us  with  the  silent  aid  of  the 
people,  the  people  has  inspired  us,  love  the  people  !' 

"  In  our  temple,  more  often  and  more  powerfully  than  in  others, 
the  universal  note  was  voiced,  and  the  profound  significance  of 
Russian  literature,  and  this  has  been  recognized  by  the  world 
which  is  astonished  at  its  beauty  and  power.  .  .  .  The  old  litera- 
ture freely  reflected  the  moods,  the  feelings,  the  thoughts  of  all 
Russian  democracy 

"In  Russia  every  writer  was  indeed  sharply  individualistic,  but 
all  were  united  by  one  firm  striving — to  understand,  to  feel,  to 
guess  the  future  of  the  country,  the  fate  of  her  people,  her  role  on 
earth. 

"As  a  man,  as  a  personality,  the  Russian  writer  stood  until  now 
illuminated  by  the  bright  light  of  unrestrained  and  passionate  love 
for  the  great  work  of  life,  for  literature,  for  the  exhausted  people 
of  his  sad  land.  He  was  an  honest  champion,  a  great  martyr  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  a  giant  in  work,  and  a  child  in  his  attitude  to 
other  people,  with  a  soul  as  transparent  as  a  tear,  and  as  bright  as 
a  star  in  the  pale  skies  of  Russia. 

"All  his  life,  all  the  powers  of  his  heart,  he  spent  on  the  warm 
sermon  of  universal  truth,  he  aroused  other  people's  attention  to 
his  own  nation,  but  did  not  separate  it  from  the  wcrld  as  Froensen 
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separates  the  Germans.  Kipling  the  English,  and  as  D'Anunzio  is 
beginning  to  separate  the  Italians. 

"The  heart  of  the  Russian  writer  was  the  bell  of  love,  and  its 
eloquent  and  mighty  sounds  were  heard  by  all  the  living  hearts  in 
the  land/' 

But  the  leaders  and  prophets  of  the  people,  he  asserts,  have  de- 
serted them  for  "the  dram-shop  and  the  public  house."  The  con- 
temporary writer  reflects, 
not  the  great  passions 
and  thoughts  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  distrait, 
bustling,  variable  moods 
of  small  groups  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  To  con- 
tinue the  indictment— 

"  The  writer  is  no  longer 
the  mirror  of  the  world, 
but  a  little  chip :  the 
social  amalgam  is  rubbed 
off  from  him,  and,  lying 
about  in  the  street-dust 
of  the  cities,  he  is  unable 
to  reflect  in  his  fragments 
the  great  life  of  the 
world  and  he  reflects  bits 
of  street  life,   little  chips 

of  broken  souls 

"  Mediocrities  and  fools 
— these  are  the  two  types 
of  the  contemporary 
writers. 

"  The  period  which  out- 
country  is  going  through 
at  present  demands  that 
the  writer  should  have 
great  knowledge,  ency- 
clopedic learning,  but  the 
writer  apparently  does 
not  feel  these  require- 
ments. 

"  Our  literature— a  field 
plowed  up  by  great  minds, 
but  a  short  time  ago  so  fruitful,  but  a  short  time  ago  covered  with 
all  sorts  of  bright  flowers — is  now  overgrowing  with  weeds  of  care- 
less ignorance,  is  being  covered  with  scraps  of  colored  paper — these 
are  the  covers  of  French,  English,  and  German  books,  these  are  frag- 
ments of  ideas  of  Western  bourgeoisie,  of  little  ideas  whose  spirit 
is  foreign  to  us  ;  it  is  not  even  a  'reconciliation  of  revolution  with 
heaven,'  but  simply  impudence,  a  thuggish  desire  to  besmirch  the 
memory  of  the  past  with  mud  and  old  rubbish.  A  stranger  has 
come,  and  everything  is  foreign  to  him  ;  he  is  dancing  upon  the 
fresh  graves,  he  is  walking  over  pools  of  blood,  and  his  yellow, 
sickly  face  is  shamelessly  showing  his  decaying  teeth.  A  sick 
savage,  he  feels  himself  a  conqueror,  and  he  is  shouting,  shouting, 
intoxicated  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  the  people  who  are  now  listen- 
ing to  his  disconnected  outcries.  An  ephemerida,  he  lives  by  the 
noise  and  the  glitter  of  the  day,  without  thinking  that  the  stern  to- 
morrow will  condemn  hii.i,  will  mock  him  bitterly  and  contemptu- 
ously. 

"What  does  the  contemporary  writer  say? 

"•What  is  life?'  hesays.  'All  is  food  for  Death,  all !  The  good 
as  well  as  the  evil  done  by  you,  will  disappear  together  with  you 
when  you  die,  O  man  !  Everything  and  everybody  are  equally 
insignificant  before  the  face  of  Death  !' 

"Listening  to  these  new  words,  the  bourgeois  nods  his  head 
affirmatively.  And  boldly  overstepping  the  code  of  his  morals,  he 
fills  his  days  with  filth,  with  vulgarities,  he  is  committing  nasty 
little  sins,  nasty  sins  against  the  body  and  soul  of  mankind  and— 
he  is  happy." 

behind  this  decay  of  Russian  authorship,  according  to  Gorky, 
looms  the  larger  fact  that  Russians  are  tending  toward  "a  sickly 
form  of  individualism,  involving  an  abrupt  decline  of  social  and 
ethical  demands  and  accompanied  by  a  general  downfall  of  the 
militant  power.;  of  the  intellect." 


J.    L.    KORAIN. 

Whose  black-and-white  portrayals  of 
French  life  are  a  contribution  to  contemporary 
history  as  well  as  to  contemporary  art. 


A   MASTER   DELINEATOR   OF  LIFE 

\  LTHO  America  probably  has  more  cartoonists  than  any  other 
^  *■  nation  under  heaven,  and  altho  their  work  is  more  success- 
ful from  a  political  standpoint  than  that  of  other  lands,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  artistic  side  of  their  labors  has  gained  very  little  no- 
tice as  compared,  say,  with  the  work  of  Du  Maurier,  Tenniel,  and 
some  of  the  French  cartoonists.  One  of  these  French  masters  of 
the  pencil  is  treated  by  Dr.  Hans  W.  Singer  in  The  International 
Studio.  J.  L.  Forain,  he  holds,  stands  at  the  head  of  that  school 
whose  pencils  aim  at  quiet  and  subtle  humor  rather  than  boister- 
ous caricature.  Whereas  the  popular  school  represented  by  the 
late  "  Caran  d'Ache"  aims  only  at  amusement  through  the  devices 
of  eccentricity  and  broad  farce,  the  "refined,  esoteric  wit"  of  Forain 
forces  him,  according  to  Dr.  Singer,  into  the  ranks  of  the  satirists. 
His  artistic  method  is  remarkable  lor  its  reticence.  As  Dr. 
Singer  states  it,  "he  never  elaborates  either  form  or  tonality  ;  he 
rests  satisfied  with  suggesting."  Behind  his  art,  adds  the  Doctor, 
lies  "a  never-flagging  study  of  human  expression."     To  quote  : 

"At  bottom  of  all  that  he  creates  there  lies  the  desire  to  make 
his  figures  betray  their  thoughts  without  speaking.  With  the  acute 
observation  of  a  dumb  man  he  has  entered  upon  the  study  of 
mimicry,  gesticulation,  facial  expression,  and  that  other  no  less 
telling  kind  of  expression  which  depends  upon  our  general  bearing, 
upon  the  way  we  hold  our  limbs  and  body,  while  we  are  trying  to 
convey  our  thoughts  and  intentions  to  our  neighbors.  With  the 
wonderful  means  at  his  disposal  he  passes  on  the  fruits  of  his 
studies  to  us  in  the  form  of  marvelous  designs  that  grasp  all  sorts 
of  human  expression  with  an  unerring  hand." 

Forain's  drawings,  we  are  told,  seldom  tell  their  story  intelli- 
gibly without  the  aid  of  the  accompanying  text.  Of  this  rela- 
tionship between  the  picture  and  the  letter-press  we  read  : 

"Forain  himself  explained  the  genesis  of  his  work,  upon  inter- 
rogation, some  years  ago  to  an  interviewer — one  of  the  few  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  overcome  all  obstacles  and  penetrate  the 
privacy  of  this  master  (for,  like  many  other  great  delineators  of 
public  life,  he  presents  the  anomaly  of  himself  shunning  publicity). 


v^uj  !yj^ 


Courtesx  of"  The  International  Studio,"  John  Lane  Company. 

WITNESSES  BEFORE  THE  COURT. 

From  an  etching  by  J.  L.  Forain. 
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Having  once  formed  some  general  notion,  Forain,  it  would  appear, 
is  the  true  artist  in  so  tar  as  an  experience  of  the  eye  and  not  of 
the  governing  mind  is  the  primary  thing  with  him.  Some  situa- 
tion that  he  lias  seen  furnishes  the  impetus  to  his  work.  In  the 
course  of  elaborating  the  design,  and  while  he  is  handling  his  fig- 
ares  -\"i\  groups— sometimes,  indeed,  only  alter  he  has  quite  rin- 


■       Tli--  International  Studio,"  John  Lane  Cumpany. 

THE   RETURN    "1      I  UK    PRODIGAL, 

From  an  etching  by  I    I.    Forain 

ished  with  them— does  the  pass  of  wit  or  the  caustic  remark  which 
they  are  destined  to  illustrate  occur  to  him.  As  he  quaintly  puts 
it :  "I  question  them,  and  they  tell  me.' 

"  His  literary  note  is  one  of  a  modern  Democritus,  a  scoffer  at 
the  foiWles  of  modern  civilization.  .  .  .  His  satire  is  all  the  more 
pungent  because  of  its  restriction  to  innuendo.  He  never  lashes 
openly,  never  speaks  out  the  word  itself,  but  always  disposes  text 
and  drawing  like  two  converging  lines  which  stop  shortly  before 
their  point  of  meeting,  but  which  indicate  it  with  such  clearness 
that  no  one  can  fail  to  hit  upon  the  word  or  thought  that  Forain 
himself  refrains  from  uttering.  The  same  sort  of  reticence  is  a 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  Forain*s  artistic  mood.  It  is  a 
modern  conviction  that  the  very  soul  of  black-and-white  art  is 
elimination 

"It  requires  the  keenest  artistic  feeling  to  know  exactly  when 
you  have  to  stop  in  the  process  of  reducing  the  multiplicity  of 
nature  to  simple  forms,  in  the  process  of  discarding  superficial 
traits  and  retaining  only  the  essential  ones  of  the  figure  you  depict. 
For  elimination  is  only  half  the  game  :  selection  makes 
up  the  rest.  Thesureness  with  which  Forain  stops  just 
upon  the  border-line  proves  his  genius.  However  un- 
realistic his  line  may  have  become,  it  has  never  been 
pushed  beyond  the  point  where  it  remains  intensely 
suggestive  onto  the  decline  where  it  falls  into  unmean- 
ing and  spiritless  trifling." 

Most  people,  remarks  Dr.  Singer,  know  Forain 
through  the  medium  of  the  comic  paper.  The  two 
etchings  and  the  lithograph  which  we  reproduce  here 
are  of  special  interest  since  his  work  in  these  forms  is 
known  only  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  col- 
lectors and  connoisseurs. 


tide  various  errors   and   misunderstandings.      To  quote  in  part 
from  this  letter,  which  is  published  in  The  //^//^(New  York) : 

"  I  have  never  said  that  only  forty  copies  of  my  books  had  been 
sold.     The  complete  edition  of  my   Danish  writings  have  been 
subscribed  for  by  no  less  than  6.000  people  between  1899  and  1902 
and  naturally  there  were  many,  many  editions  of  single 

books,  previously  and  afterward 

"  The  sales  of  my  books  in  English  and  German  have, 
as  you  say,  decreased.  .  .  .  There  have  been  three  edi- 
tions of  my  complete  works  in  Russian,  but  I  never  saw 
a  kopeka.  All  my  books  have  been  translated  into 
Polish,  but  I  never  received  a  penny.  My  'Main 
Tendencies' — six  volumes,  published  in  Germany  in 
nine  large  editions — did  not  net  me  a  pfennig." 

Mr.  Brandes  also  states  that  100,000  copies  of  one  of 
his  works  were  sold  in  the  United  States,  and  that  not 
a  cent  of  the  proceeds  found  its  way  to  his  pocket.  On 
inquiry  the  American  publisher  of  this  book  explains 
that  it  was  issued  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
that  the  matter  was  negotiated  not  with  the  author  but 
witli  his  English  publisher. 

In  regard  to  another  passage  of  the  interview  which 
we  quoted  in  these  pages  Mr.  Brandes  writes  : 

"  Finally,   how  could   I  have  said  that  I   do  not  be- 
lieve in  progress?      1  would  be  an  idiot.      Technical 
progress  and   scientific   progress   have   wrought   more 
changes  in  my  own  lifetime  than  in  all  the  years  that 
have    revolved  from  the  days  of  Julius  Czesar  to  my 
own  birth.      I  do  not  believe  in  progress  in  art,  but  in  changing 
cycles  of  blossom  and  decay.     We  have  created  nothing  greater 
than   the  ninth  book    of  the  'Iliad,*  or  the  sistine  paintings   of 
Michelangelo." 


EDUCATION  FOR  USE  OR  FOR 
CULTURE  ? 

\  MAX  whose  education  has  only  made  him  dissatisfied  with 
•^*-  his  walk  in  life,  without  giving  him  the  ability  to  rise  higher 
or  gratify  his  tastes,  presents  a  sad,  or  sometimes  a  ridiculous, 
spectacle.  A  man  who  has  risen  to  luxury  without  the  culture  to 
match  it  is  still  more  ridiculous.  Which  shall  we  have,  then,  ed- 
ucation that  will  aid  the  student  in  practical  affairs,  or  in  culture? 
Shall  it  be  shorthand  or  Sophocles?  This  question  has  been  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  an  educational  committee  of  the  American 


BRANDES  ON  HIS  FINANCIAL  REWARDS— In  a 
recent  issue  we  quoted  from  an  interview  with  George 
Brandes  which  seemed  to  throw  an  amazing  light  on 
the  inadequacy  of  the  financial  remuneration  accorded 
to  a  critic  and  literary  historian  of  world-wide  fame. 
Mr.  Brandes  has  since  corrected  or  modified  some  of 
the  statements  there  recorded,  but  the  facts  that  remain 
unchallenged  are  surprizing  enough.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
George  Sylvester  Viereck.  the  author  of  the  interview. 
Mr.  Brandes  writes  that  "there  have  crept  into  your  ar- 


Courtesy  ot  "  The  International  Studio,"  John  Lane  Company  . 

IN   THE  BOX. 

From  a  lithograph  by  J.  I..  Forain. 
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Federation  of  Labor,  and,  quite  naturally,  they  favor  a  more  prac- 
tical education.  They  would  have  the  principles  of  mechanics, 
for  example,  taught  in  the  public  schools.  John  Mitchell,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  states  in  his  report  that  "the  committee  has 
gone  into  the  subject  exhaustively,  and  finds  that  many  manufac- 
turers because  of  the  specialization  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  trades  find  it  very  hard  to  get  competent  superintendents  ow- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  finding  all-around  mechanics  who  have 
learned  everything  about  any  particular  trade."  The  time  is  there- 
fore ripe,  he  thinks,  to  agitate  for  technical  training  in  public 
schools.     He  says  in  part : 

"The  high  schools,  for  instance,  teach  pupils  how  to  prepare  for 
the  professions,  but  as  there  are  more  people  in  mechanical  trades 
than  in  the  professions  they  should  also,  we  believe,  teach  the 
principles  of  mechanics. 

"A  man,  for  instance,  may  know  that  a  joint  at  a  certain  angle 
is  stronger  than  at  any  other  angle,  without  knowing  the  reason 
why.  Another  man  will  know  why  that  joint  is  stronger.  This 
man  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  first  man.  Ambition  to  excel 
would  be  stimulated  if  mechanics  had  a  better  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  principles  of  a  trade,  as  well  as  learning  one  branch 
of  a  trade  in  a  routine  way.  In  the  end  this  would  be  better  for 
both  employers  and  employees. 

"A  number  of  recommendations  on  the  subject  will  be  made  at 
the  coming  meeting  of  the  committee  in  Washington,  which  will 
be  submitted  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  approval,  before  we  ask  for  legislation  on  the  subject." 

Commenting  approvingly  upon  the  radical  change  thus  advocated 
in  our  public  schools,  the  New  York  Times  says  : 

"So  far  as  it  is  defined  the  change  sought  is  the  substitution  of 
the  teaching  of  'the  principles  of  mechanics'  for  the  'book  teach- 
ing' that  now  prevails.  Certainly  that  change  would  be  radi- 
cal. Rightly  directed  we  believe  that  it  would  be  radically 
better 

"  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  most  intelligent  labor  leaders 
can  have  thought  out  very  clearly  the  object  they  have  in  view, 
much  less  the  precise  means  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained.  But 
it  is  significant  that  certain  of  the  most  active  and  influential 
among  them  have  come  to  realize  two  things — first,  that  the 
schools  as  they  are  do  .not  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  vast 
working-class,  and,  second,  that  these  interests  require  instruction 
in  the  principles  of  the  work  done  by  this  vast  class.  If  the 
leaders  of  the  trade-unions  once  grasp  the  full  extent  of  the  wrong 
and  injustice  done  to  the  wage-earners  by  the  waste  of  time  and 
money  in  teaching  things  of  little  use  to  them,  in  schools  which 
the  great  body  of  them  can  not  possibly  attend,  a  change  will 
surely  result.  The  top-heavy  system  of  schooling  will  be  strength- 
ened at  the  base  and  probably  reduced  to  more  reasonable  propor- 
tions in  its  so-called  'upper  '  courses.  We  shall  see  children  below, 
say,  thirteen,  taught  in  a  way  to  fit  them  for  the  pursuits  they  must 
adopt,  while  the  far  smaller  classes  above  that  age  will  not  absorb 
the  relatively  extravagant  expenditure  now  squandered  on  them^ 
expenditure  for  which  the  poorer  are  heavily  taxed  and  from  the 
advantage  of  which  they  are  necessarily  debarred." 

But  turning  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  proposed  reform 
the  same  paper  adds  : 

"The  mere  question  of  teachers  will  be  a  most  difficult  one,  for 
a  very  small  proportion  of  our  present  teachers,  or  of  those  our 
present  mode  of  preparing  teachers  turns  out,  would  be  fitted  for 
the  new  methods,  or  could  even  be  made  thoroughly  to  apprehend 
the  new  aim.  And  when  potentially  competent  teachers  are  se- 
cured, it  will  take  a  long  process  of  study  and  experiment  to  work 
out  the  question  presented,  especially  the  main  question  of  how 
much  and  what  kind  of  instruction  in  'the  principles  of  mechanics' 
will  best  serve  in  the  training  of  young  minds.  But  it  will  be  a 
great  gain  if  the  general  purpose  shall  be  recognized.  To  this  end 
we  should  be  glad  to  see  organized  cooperation  between  the  leaders 
of  the  trade-unions  and  the  educators  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
their  views." 

Pertinent  to  this  discussion  are  the  words  of  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton uttered  at  a  public  dinner  last  week.  He  argued  that  the  need 
of  the  age  was  for  less  of  the  cultural  and  more  of  the  practical 
idea  in  the  curricula  of  our  schools,  and  he  claimed  that  in  this  re- 


spect the  negroes  have  learned  from  our  mistakes,  as  shown  by  the 
Tuskegee  Institute.     To  quote  in  part : 

"The  old  idea  of  education  was  that  it  was  given  for  culture's 
sake.  The  new  idea  seeks  to  combine  culture  with  usefulness. 
The  old  idea  encouraged  learning  through  the  medium  of  books. 
The  new  idea  seeks  to  give  knowledge  by  studying  the  things  them- 
selves.    This  is  the  idea  that  we  employ  at  Tuskegee. 

"Great  danger  lurks  in  book  education.  It  increases  the  stu- 
dent's wants  without  giving  him  any  means  of  satisfying  these 
same  wants.  Education  should  seek  to  make  a  man  a  greater 
producer,  when  educated,  than  he  was  when  uneducated.  Nowa- 
days he  is  too  frequently  a  larger  consumer  than  he  is  a  producer." 

Another  important  contribution  to  the  subject,  along  more  gen- 
eral lines,  comes  from  the  pen  of  President  Arthur  Twining  Had- 
ley,  of  Yale,  who  calls  attention  to  and  deprecates  a  tendency  to 
make  our  universities  places  of  technical  training,  like  those  of 
Germany.     As  quoted  in  The  Times  he  says  : 

"There  is  a  vigorous  movement,  whose  strength  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  East  do  not  always  realize,  to  approximate  our  Ameri- 
can system  of  higher  education  to  the  German  type — to  make  our 
universities  almost  entirely  places  of  technical  training,  and  leave 
to  the  high  schools  and  academies  the  work  of  caring  for  general 
culture. 

"Several  causes  have  combined  to  give  force  to  this  demand. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  in  line  with  a  general  movement  which  is  go- 
ing on  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole,  in  other  lines  besides 
education.  For  at  least  fifty  years  we  have  been  developing  our 
skill  as  producers  much  more  than  our  intelligence  as  consumers. 
We  have  been  increasing  our  industrial  output  without  corre- 
spondingly improving  our  civilization.  We  earn  our  money  by 
processes  vastly  more  complex  and  intelligent  than  we  formerly 
did.  I  wish  I  could  feel  sure  that  the  wisdom  with  which  we 
spend  our  money  had  increased  correspondingly.  Intelligent  con- 
sumption is  a  neglected  art.  The  individual  buys,  not  what  he 
wants,  but  what  he  sees  most  prominently  advertised.  We  see  the 
same  course  of  events  in  educational  matters.  The  learned  pro- 
fessions have  become  more  learned  ;  the  public  has  made  no  cor- 
reponding  progress  in  appreciating  their  results 

"But,  wholly  apart  from  this  general  tendency  of  the  age,  there 
has  been  another  reason  which  has  made  our  technical  schools 
grow  faster  in  public  estimation  than  our  schools  of  general  cul- 
ture. The  men  who  have  had  charge  of  technical  education  have 
known  what  they  wanted ;  they  have  had  a  consistent  and  settled 
policy.  The  men  who  have  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  pro- 
moting general  culture  have  not  adequately  defined  their  aim  ;  nor 
have  they  pursued  it  by  consistent  and  practical  means.  One 
group  of  educators  has  identified  culture  with  classical  learning; 
another  with  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  non-professional  subjects  ; 
a  third  with  the  possession  of  good  manners  and  the  ability  to 
write  good  English.  None  of  these  definitions  really  indicates 
what  culture  should  mean  to  a  nation  like  ours." 

While  President  Hadley  does  not  offer  a  concise  definition  of 
culture,  he  indicates  that  it  is  chiefly  a  truer  sense  of  values  which 
differentiates  the  cultured  from  the  uncultured  man.  Without  the 
form  of  culture  here  implied  "the  people  will  pursue  small  things 
instead  of  large  ones — will  be  dazzled  by  immediate  success  or 
daunted  by  immediate  difficulties,  until  they  lose  their  way  wholly." 
We  read  further : 

"  In  the  great  majority  of  circles  of  society  theoretical  or  book 
learning  is  undervalued.  The  man  who  looks  only  at  the  obvious 
things  that  are  obtruded  upon  him  cares  for  practise  and  despises 
theory.  But  there  are  other  circles — I  have  in  mind  especially 
college  and  university  circles — where  theory  is  overvalued  instead 
of  being  undervalued.  Here  it  is  often  the  claims  of  practical  ex- 
perience which  are  not  so  obvious.  Therefore,  while  in  the  out- 
side world  the  man  or  woman  of  culture  will  usually  be  the  one 
who  most  values  books  and  the  things  that  cap  be  learned  from 
them,  in  college  circles  the  man  or  woman  of  culture  will  be  the 
one  who  most  values  the  things  which  are  not  put  in  books  and 
never  can  be  learned  from  them.  There  is,  I  repeat,  no  one  ex- 
ternal mark  of  culture,  no  one  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace.  It  manifests  itself  differently,  according 
to  the  different  needs  and  wants  of  different  communities." 
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Quick 
JF*  Sure 

Remington. 

AUTOLOADING  RIFLE 

You  can  shoot  it  5  times 
"quick  as  you  can  think." 
You  pull  and  release  the  trig- 
ger for  each  shot — the  recoil 
does  the  rest. 

It  is  wonderfully  accurate, 
too.     And    when   you    hit 
your  game,  it  is  yours  be- 
cause every   shot  is  equal 
to  a  ton  blow. 

Like  modem  military  rifles,  the 
action  is  locked  by  a  turning  bolt. 
But  a  Remington  is  the  only  rifle 
in  the  world  which  encases  this 
locked  bolt  action  in  a  Solid 
Breech  Hammerless  steel 
frame.  And  moreover,  the 
Remington  loads  itself. 

Take  a  modem  Remington'  with 
you.    Made  in  .25,  .30-30,  .32 
and  .35  Rem.  calibres. 


Big  Enough  for  the  Big- 
gest   Game"     Circular 
upon  requett. 

THE  REMINGTON   ARMS  CO. 
Ilion.  N.  Y. 


Agency, 
315  Broadway.  New  York  City 


Bonds  netting  over 
6° 


0 

Issued  by  an  established  and  prosperous 
knitting  concern  in  New  York  State. 
The  entire  amount  of  bonds  is  less  than 
50%  of  the  security  back  of  them,  and 
the  average  annual  profit  for  the  last  1 t, 
years  is  3.3  times  as  much  as  is  needed 
for  the  interest  payments. 
For  prospectus,  write  to 

J.  H.  BURROUGHS 

Investment  Securities 
15  WILLIAM  STREET  NEW  YORK 

{Established  1874) 


A  $25,000 
Men's  Book  Free 


The  Adler- Rochester  book  for  Fall 
and  Winter  is  out — the  book  that 
thousands  wait  for. 
It  represents  $25,000  spent  to  ob- 
tain and  picture  the  clothing  designs 
that  are  shown  in  it. 
The  many  plates  are  produced  from 
living  models,  and  the  cloths  are  in  actual 
colors.     It  is  as  always,  the  premier  book 
of  its  kind.     We  want  to  send  you  a  copy, 
and  tell  you  where  such  clothes  are  sold. 


For   forty  years,   Adler-  Rochesters 
have  been  the  most  desirable  clothes 
in  America. 

The  styles  are  not  theoretical,  not 
the  dictates  of  tailors.     They  are  ex- 
act reproductions  of  what  men  of 
refinement  wear.     You  cannot  all 
wear  Adler-Rochester  clothes.  For 
there  are  not  experts  enough  in 
existence  to  produce  such  clothes 
for  the  many.     But  you  can  all 
see  what  our  styles  are.     You 
can  all  have  this  book. 

Adler-Rochester 


Clothes 


These  clothes  are  designed  by  the  ablest 

men  in  this  line,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  per 

year.     They  are  made  by  custom  tailors 

without  regard  to  time. 

The  making  cost  us  twice  what  the  cloth 

costs,a.nd  four  times  what  some  makers  spend. 

That  is  why  Adler-Rochester  clothes  have 

achieved  such  a  great  reputation. 


97  Cents  Profit 


Our 


1     1  Tnthleii  1909 

Bv  I..  Adler.  Bros   &  Co. 


But  we  limit  our  profit  to  six  per  cent, 
average  last  year  was  97  cents  per  suit. 
So  Adler-Rochesters  cost  like  other  high-grade 
makes.     Our  suits  and  overcoats  sell  for  $18  up. 
Please  see  our  latest  creations — the  topmost  styles 
for  this  winter.     Ask  us  to  send  our  book  No.  8. 
Address 


L.  Adler,  Bros.  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


rHe  h&d  smaJI  skill  o  horse  j*lesh 

who  bought- a, goose  bo  ride  onVBorfbl'&ke 

eJglp§ii£      ordinary  soo.ps      ^S&F 

^1N6 


we 


»COPYRlOHT1 


is  SAPO  LI  O  *» 

=Try  a.  caJ\e  ofihajnd  be  convinced/ 
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IS  MASTERS  VOIC 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Wherever  you  see  the  Victor  Dog 
there  is  a  Victor  dealer  who  will  gladly 
play  for  you — without  obligation — 
any  Victor  Music   you  want  to  hear. 

The  Victor  dog  is  the  trade-mark  of  only  one  talking-machine — 
the  Victor,  the  world's  greatest  musical  instrument. 

The  Victor  dog  stands  for  all  that  is  newest  and  best  in  music. 
It  is  on  the  horn  and  cabinet  of  every  Victor,  on  every  Victrola,  and 
on  every  Victor  Record. 

The  next  time  you  see  the  Victor  dog,  stop  in  and  hear 
the  Victor — you'll  be  amazed  at  its  wonderful  true-to-life 
renditions  of  the  best  music  and  entertainment  of  every  kind. 

There's  a  Victor  for  YOU— $10,  $17.50,  $25,  $32.50,  $40,  $50,  $60,  $100;  the 
Victrola,  $200,  $250 — and  your  dealer  will  sell  on  easy  terms  if  desired. 

Write  for  complete  catalogues  of  the  Victor,  the  Victrola,  and  of  the  3000  Victor  Records. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.S.A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Company,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


To  get  best  results,  use  only  Victor  Needles  on  Victor  Records. 


A  complete  list  of  New  Victor  Records  for  September  will  be  found  in  the  September  number 
of  Munsey's,  Scribner's,  McClure's,  Century,  Everybody's  and  October  Cosmopolitan 


Do  You  Want  to  Increase 

the  Earning  Power  of 

Your  Savings  ? 

This  Company  offers  you  a  two-year  6  Percent 
Certificate — amply  secured  by  first  mortgages  on  im- 
proved real  estate  deposited  in  trust  with  one  of  the 
strongest  trust  companies  of  Baltimore. 

The  security  is  absolute — The  interest  liberal. 

Write  To  Any  Publication 

in  which  you  see  this  advertisement  as  to  the  respon- 
sibility and  trustworthiness  of  this  Company. 


We  have  an  interesting  booklet 
that  every  one  with  a  Savings 
Account  ought  to  have — Ask  for  it. 

THE  CALVERT  MORTGAGE  &  DEPOSIT 

1045  Calvert  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PIONEER 


CO. 


H  SUSPENDERS 

Fifty-odd    styles  —  thousands    of  patterns 

— all  lengths — any  weight — most  elastic 

I  \       webs;  surest  stitching,  strongest  ends, 

rustless  mountings — wear  longer  than 

any  other — 50c — our  guaranty  band 

on  every  pair. 

Metal    parts 
100%  stronger, 
lighter,  smooth- 
er,  more    com- 
fortable; pure  silk 
webs;  a  grip  that  never 
slips,  or  hurts  the  sock; 
fully  warranted. 

Ask  your  dealer — or  we 
will  send  sample  pairs  direct  to  you  on  receipt  of  price. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  COMPANY, 

718  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 


GARTER, 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

(Continued  from  page  JQ4J 

General  Motors  Co.  is  33,000  cars  per  an- 
num. As  far  as  one  can  safely  estimate, 
Great  Britain's  total  number  of  motor  cars 
manufactured  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  10,000  per  annum.  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  making  nearly  200,000  cars 
each  year,  and  they  have  to  be  disposed  of. 
This  is  the  point  where  the  British  maker 
is  affected — how  the  American  disposes  of 
his  stock.  At  the  last  Olympia  show  the 
20-30-horse-power  Cadillac  was  priced 
nearly  $1,000  less  than  any  British-made 
car  of  equal  horse-power,  and  a  great  num- 
ber have  been  sold  during  this  season,  so 
the  British  public  will  have  a  practical  test 
of  their  worth.  Buick  cars  also  are  known 
here,  but  the  majority  of  cars  made  in  the 
United  States  never  have  been  seen  or 
heard  of  in  this  country.  This  is  the  pres- 
ent position  of  affairs,  but  what  will  the 
future  bring? 

"At  present  no  one  actually  knows  what 
will  be  the  result  of  this  American  combine, 
but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  their 
effort  will  be  to  keep  prices  up  in  their 
own  country  and  dump  their  surplus  pro- 
duction in  England.  Harvey  du  Cros, 
who  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  father  of 
the  motor  industry  in  this  country,  raised 
the  same  question  some  12  months  or  so 
ago,  when  he  was  offered  the  surplus,  at  a 
death-rate  price  to  the  British  maker. 
This  he  patriotically  refused  to  entertain, 
but  the  General  Motors  Co.  will  deal  direct 
with  the  public  itself,  so  if  it  decides  t(  > 
export  its  productions  and  sell  at  a  low 
rate  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  doing  its 
best  to  dispose  of  the  goods  wherever  it  can. 

"For  the  moment  trade  is  particularly 
good,  and  the  British  maker  can  look  back 
on  the  season  of  1909  with  contentment. 
There  are,  of  course,  some  exceptions,  but 
they  are  few,  and  even  for  them  next  year's 
prospects  are  favorable.  There  is  no  need 
of  panic  or  hysterics,  but  it  behooves  the 
motor  trade  of  this  country  to  take  due 
notice  of  what  is  happening,  and  while 
there  is  yet  time  so  firmly  establish  their 
good-will  that  reduced  prices  will  not 
tempt  their  customers  to  leave  them." 

Other  papers  in  England  take  similar 
ground,  giving  what  the  correspondent 
calls  ' '  a  gentle  knock  against  the  American 
cars."  Some  of  th?m  recall  the  bicycle 
era  when  a  surplus  of  "unsalable  bicycles 
was  sent  by  the  shipload  to  Europe"  and 
sold  at  any  prices  that  could  be  obtained. 
French  papers  also  anticipate  an  invasion 
of  cheap  American  cars  and  the  corre- 
spondent predicts  that  it  will  not  be  long 
before  a  real  campaign  has  set  in.  He 
advises  American  manufacturers  to  enter 
their  cars  for  some  of  the  big  annual  events 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent: 

"There  are  so  many  tours,  hill-climbs, 
and  speed-trials  promoted  during  the  sum- 
mer that  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
in  some  of  them  American  cars  would  show 
up  well  to  the  front.  Progressive  United 
States  concerns  would  make  a  hit  by  pro- 
moting themselves  tests  of  endurance  as 
they  have  been  doing  in  the  States.  Run- 
ning a  car  100  miles  a  day  for  100  days,  or 
only  50,  would  be  something  never  before 
attempted  on  the  Continent.  A  demon- 
stration-tour taking  in  about  all  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  or  only  of  central 
Europe,  would  give  a  concern  much  free 
advertising.  The  thing  is  to  become 
known.  Opel  cars  hardly  were  known  in 
this  country  three  months  ago.  To-day  there 


IF  YOUR  DINNER  DISTRESSES 

half  a  teaspoon  of  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  ball 
a  glass  of  water  brings  quick  relief— makes  digestion 
natural  and  easy. 
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is  not  .mother  oar  that  is  as  much  talked 
about.  And  it  is  not  the  winning  and 
general  showing  of  the  Opels  in  the  Prince, 
Henry  tour  which  has  made  them  known 
so  we'll  in  this  Belgian  land,  it  is  the  fact 
that  they  came  to  Ostend,  took  part  in  the 
speed-trials  and  the  regularity-run,  and 
de    the    best    showing    of     the    meeting 

epting    one    Fiat    and    the    Mercedes 
racing-cars.     And  now  Opel  ears  are  being 

Sold  altho   there    is    no  agency  established 
yet." 

EXTORTIONS  IN   GARAGES 

Lawrence  I. a  Rue  (which  may,  or  may 
not.  be  a  pen-name)  contributes  to  Motor 
Print  what  are  called  "The  Confessions  of 
a  Garage  Helper,"  in  which  he  discloses 
lie  nt'  extortion  interesting  to  read,  the 
not  one  which  will  surprize  patrons  of 
garages — at  least  those  who  were  patrons 
a  few  years  ago  Mr.  La  Rue  was  employed 
in  a  large  garage  at  live  dollars  a  week,  and 
he  says  he  learned  many  things  besides 
how  to  make  repairs  on  cars — in  the  first 
place,  '"why  it  is  that  an  expensive  and 
high-grade  car,  guaranteed  in  every  respect 
against  defective  workmanship,  should  cost 
from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  its  value  each 
year  for  upkeep  and  repairs . "  Another 
thing  he  learned  was  "to  do  slow,  careful 
work  on  time  jobs  and  to  slap  the  parts  to- 
gether 'any  old  way'  on  contract  work." 
He  soon  came  to  look  upon  the  owner  of 
a  car  as  "legitimate  prey,"  who,  because 
he  could  afford  to  own  a  car.  "was  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  have  every  cent 
squeezed  out  of  him. ' ' 

Mr.  La  Rue  is  inclined  to  think  the  same 
state  of  affairs  does  not  exist  now.  He 
writes  specifically  of  conditions  as  they  were 
three  or  four  years  ago,  when  "  high-grade 
cars  \yere  beginning  to  be  pretty  well 
established  in  this  country,  and  when 
every  garage,  livery  stable,  and  storehouse 
was  full  to  overflowing  with  the  cars  of 
the  men  who  had  just  bought  them  and 

OUR  NATIONAL  DISEASE 
Caused  by  Coffee. 


Physicians  know  that  urngs  will  not  cor- 
rect the  evils  caused  by  coffee,  and  that  the 
only  remedy  is  to  stop  drinking  it. 

An  Arkansas  doctor  says  : 

"  I  have  been  a  coffee  drinker  for  50  years 
and  have  often  thought  that  I  could  not  do 
without  it,  but  after  many  years  of  suffer- 
ing with  our  national  malady,  dyspepsia,  I 
attributed  it  to  the  drinking  of  coffee,  and 
after  some  thought  determined  to  usePostum 
for  my  morning  drink. 

"I  had  the  Postum  made  carefully  accord- 
ing to  directions  on  the  pkg.  and  found  it 
just  suited  my  taste. 

"At  first  I  used  it  only  for  breakfast,  but 
I  found  myself  getting  so  much  better,  that 
I  had  it  at  all  meals,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  it  has  entirely  relieved  me  of  indi- 
gestion. I  gained  19  pounds  in  four  months 
and  my  general  health  is  greatly  improved. 

"  I  must  tell  you  of  a  young  lady  in  Illi- 
nois. She  had  been  in  ill  health  for  many 
years,  the  vital  forces  low,  with  but  little 
pain.  I  wrote  her  of  the  good  that  Postum 
did  me,  and  advised  her  to  try  it. 

"  At  the  end  of  the  year,  she  wrote  me 
that  Postum  had  entirely  cured  her,  and 
that  she  had  gained  40  pounds  in  weight  and 
felt  like  herself  again." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Cut  Glass— most  cherished 
of  all  the  household  gods 


<]J  Whenever  gentleness  and 
culture  enter  the  home — cut  glass 
enters  also. 

^  And  as  gentleness  seldom  de- 
parts when  it  has  found  an  abode 
—  so,  cut  glass,  in  that  abode, 
remains  the  most 
cherished  of  all  the 
household  gods. 
<]J  Its  mission  is 
unique. 

^  It  satisfies  the 
hu nger  for  beauty; 
and  it  fulfills  a  hundred  homely 
purposes. 

•fl  It  is  exquisitely  delicate — 
and  still  solidly  and  substantially 
practical. 

€fl  Its  presence  on  the  breakfast 
table  lightens  and  brightens  the 
first  meal  of  the  day. 
If  At  luncheon  and  at  dinner 
each  piece  renders  more  appe- 
tizing   that    which    it   contains. 


b3e 


^1   It  is  the  gift  universal  and  par 
excellence. 

CjJ  Released  from  its  tissue 
wrappings  it  sparkles  out  a 
greeting  to  the  recipient  which 
never  fails  to  win  a  little  cry  of 
delight. 

(§  For  the  birth- 
day, the  wedding, 
the  anniversary, 
for  Christmas,  the 
feast  of  feasts  — 
what  could  dif- 
fuse so  gracious  and  so  joyful  a 
spirit  as  Libbey  Cut  Glass  ? 
t]J  For,  of  course,  when  you 
think  of  cut  glass  you  impul- 
sively and  instinctively  say: 
"  Libbey 's." 

^  Because  Libbey  Cut  Glass 
literally  is  "the  world's  best." 

^  Doubtless    there    is    a   Libbey 
dealer  in  your  town. 


The  Libbey  Glass  Company 

Toledo,  Ohio 


•  ticks 


iverything   fc>*_jt.   is  not  Sticky 


CJEMENTIUM 


TRADE   MARK   REGISTERED 


m 


J»qwS 


\> 
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Don't  throw  that  broken  article  away  or  put  it  on  the  top  shelf,  just  because  a 
piece  is  missing.  Whether  it  is  china,  porcelain,  glass,  earthenware  or  tiling,  etc., 
the  missing  part  can  be  successfully  and  permanently  replaced  by  a  duplicate  made 
of  C^EMENTIUM, 

The  Only  Adhesive  That  REMAKES  Missing  Parts 

The  article  will  ring  true,  and  closest  inspection  will  be  necessary  to  detect  the 
mend      It  is  'ust  as  good  for  mending  wood,  metali— practically  anything. 

When  once  set  CjEMENTIUM  is  unaffected  by  heat,  water  or  chemicals.  Will 
not  discolor  with  age.  Tasteless,  odorless  and  non-poisonous.  Easy  and  clean  to  use. 
Price  25  cents  at  hardware    stores,  druggists,   stationers,    grocers,   department 
stores,  etc.     If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  we  will  mail  a  tin  upon  receipt  of  price. 

CAEMENTRJM  SALES  CO.,  Sole  Agents  lor  U.  S.  A. 

120-L  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

1209-L  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York  1412-L  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago 
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'  OT  water  is  not  even  a  convenience  unless  you 
can  get  it  everywhere  in  the  house  any  time 
you  want  it. 

When  you  do,  it's  a  luxury — a  luxury 
formerly  belonging  to  the  homes  of  wealth,  but  now 
possible  in  almost  any  home  through  the  Ruud 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater. 

The  Ruud  simplifies  water  heating  and  hot  water 
getting  to  simply  a  turn  of  the  faucet.  You  positively 
do  nothing  else— nor  think  of  anything  else. 

When  a  faucet  is  opened — whether  it  be  in 
laundry,  kitchen,  bathroom  or  pantry — the 

RUUD  Automatic 

Gas  Water  Heater 

lights  its  own  burner,  receives  its  water  from  the 
main  pipes,  heats  it  instantly  and  sends  it  scalding  hot 
to  the  open  faucet. 

The  moment  the  faucet  is  closed  the  heater  ex 
tinguishes  its  own  flame. 

Here  is  economy — you  don't  spend  a  cent  for 
heating  water  that  isn't  used. 

Here  is  promptness — you  never  have  to  wait,  day 
or  night. 

Here  is  reliability — the  response  of  the  Ruud  is 
unfailing;  there  is  never  an  interruption  in  the  steady 
stream  of  hot  water,  there  is  no  scarcity,  no  matter 
how  much  you  draw.     More  than  all  this, 

The  Ruud  Has  Placed  Water  Heating 
on  a  Sanitary  Basis. 

The  old-fashioned  kitchen  range  tank  is  not 
sanitary — not  even  clean.  It  is  an  ideal  breeding 
place  for  germs,  which  are  always  present  because 
the  tank  never  empties. 

The  Ruud  furnishes  fresh  hot  water — water  that 
may  be  used  for  cooking  as  freely  as  bathing.  Ruud 
water  never  stands — it  is  heated  as  it  flows — the  only 
healthful,  hygienic,  sanitary  way. 

The  Ruud  stands  in  the  cellar — no  noise,  nor  odor; 
you  don't  know  it's  there  except  through  the  hot 
water  luxury  it  gives  the  household. 

Ask  your  architect  about  the  Ruud — or  see  it 
on  demonstration  at  leading  gas  companies. 
Interesting  descriptive  literature  on  request. 

RUUD    MANUFACTURING   CO..    Dept.  K.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branch  Ofllces  and  Salesrooms  In  all  principal  cities. 

London :  British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 

Hamburg  :  Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau. 


ANTIQUES 

I  have  a  very  large  stock  of  Old  China,  Old  Mahog- 
any Furniture,  Brasses,  Coppers,  Pewter,  Antique 
Jewelry,  etc.  My  twenty-page  Catalogue,  quotes 
descriptions  and  prices.  Sent  to  anyone  interested 
in  Antiques.  ADA  M.  ROBERTS 

Box  67  WASHINGTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Shur-  On 


California' 
Privet— the 
Distinctive 
Natural 
FENCE. 


Thoroughly  useful  and  practical,  too— 
keeps  out  intruders,  conceals  unsightly 
objects,  dignifies  the  home  grounds.  No 
other  form  offence  is  more  effective,  nor 
anything  like  as  attractive. 

/  am  a  specialist  on  California 
Privet—  grow  it  by  the  hundreds  of 
thousands.  Let  me  send  you  literature 
showing  how  and  why  it  pays  to  have  live 
fences,  and  making  prices  on  California 
Privet  that  will  interest  you. 

C.  A.  BENNETT 
Box    5J,    Robbinsville,  New   Jersey 


Gire  Relief  from  Headaches     ' 

by    reraov  jng    the  cau  «e — eyestra  in . 
Shur-On    Eyeglasses       K»- member    the 
Name)  insure  highest  optical    efficiency  ol 
Prices    S3  and    $5  at  the    better 
opticians, 

"Styles  and  Innovations  in 
Eyeglasses" 

This  booklet  tells  how  inferior  eyeglasses 
are  a  positi\e  injury  lo  the  eye-.,  nod 
Slinr-On     Kyir!  a  >»■«•*    .wing  to 

inline  principles, 

Free  on  request. 

E.  MRHTr  IN  SONS  CO.,  Dept.  E 
Established  1864  Rofheiter,  N.  T. 


the    application    oi    b< 
are    lieneflolnl. 


It's  the  Oxygen 

in  Calox  that  renders  it  so  efficient 
as  a  cleanser  of  the  mouth  and  teeth. 
Just  try  it.     Of  All  Druggists,  25  cents. 

Sample  and  booklet  free  on  request 
McKESSON    &   ROBBINS,  New  York 


had  no  place  of  their  own  in  which  to  keep 
them."  The  great  demand  for  repairs 
had  then  exhausted  the  supply  of  capable 
workmen,  so  that,  in  many  garages,  were 
found  mechanics  in  charge  of  delicate  and 
substantial  repairs  who  "did  not  know  the 
difference  between  the  carbureter  and 
the  differential."  Among  other  things  he 
says  further : 

"The  repair  department  of  this  particu- 
lar establishment  was  run  in  connection 
with  the  garage  in  which  some  200  cars 
were  stored.  The  garage  charge  of  from 
$30  to  $50  a  month  for  storage  formed  a 
splendid  nucleus  around  which  to  build  up 
substantial  repair  and  "extras,"  bills 
which  rendered  the  ownership  of  a  car  a 
rather  expensive  proposition.  If,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  car-owner  employed  a 
chauffeur  who  could  find  breaks  and  defects 
where  none  existed,  and  was  allowed  to 
purchase  the  extra  tires  and  supplies  him- 
self from  the  tire  and  accessory  store  op- 
erated in  connection  with  the  garage,  his 
'rake-off'  must  be  included  in  the  monthly 
maintenance  cost,  and  the  high-priced 
automobile  became,  in  very  fact,  the  'rich 
man's  white  elephant' — or  'red  devil' — 
as  was  more  appropriate  in  many  instances. 

"Some  cars,  which  spent  most  of  their 
time  in  the  repair  shop,  came  to  be  known 
as  a  valuable  asset  to  the  establishment, 
and  work  could  always  be  charged  up  to 
them  when  work  was  slack  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

"The  car  belonging  to  the  man  who 
was  too  busy  or  indifferent  ever  to  inspect 
his  repair  bills  closely,  was  always  the 
object  toward  which  the  energies  of  the 
men  who  were  not  otherwise  employed 
were  directed,  and  the  careful  attention 
which  the  luckless  machine  received  under 
these  conditions  was  thorough  as  well  as 
expensive. 

"Suppose,  for  example,  an  expensive 
car  was  sent  up  from  the  garage  below  to 
have  the  front  wheels  turned  in  at  the 
proper  angle  from  the  vertical  and  to  have 
the  muffler  painted.  'Short  and  inex- 
pensive jobs,'  you  will  say.  True,  if  the 
car  belongs  to  a  man  who  is  known  to  keep 
accurate  track  of  his  repair  bills  and  to 
'  kick '  at  any  real  or  apparent  overcharges ; 
but  not  otherwise.  A  few  minutes  after 
its  appearance  on  the  scene  it  would 
present  the  counterpart  of  a  busy  beehive 
with  from  five  to  a  dozen  men  all  engaged 
in  making  the  necessary  (?)  repairs.  Two 
would  probably  be  manipulating  the  jacks 
which  were  to  relieve  the  weight  on  the 
front  axle  so  that  it  could  be  removed; 
two  others  would  be  giving  instructions 
as  to  the  best  manner  in  which  to  do  this; 
two  more  would  be  loosening  the  nuts  on 
the  front  wheels,  while  another  two  would 
be  removing  the  clips  holding  the  front 
axle  to  its  springs.  The  resemblance  to 
the  beehive  would  probably  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  two  or  three  men  who 
were  examining  the  interior  of  the  limou- 
sine or  tonneau,  opening  the  doors  and 
windows,  and  crawling  in  and  out  to  create 
a  semblance  of  work.  My  position  was 
generally  that  of  'worm'  underneath  the 
car.  This  was  allotted  to  me  because  my 
status  quo  in  the  garage  about  corresponded 
to  that  of  'printer's  devil'  in  a  newspaper 
office. 

"At  the  end  of  probably  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  the  front  axle  will  have 
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been  removed  and  taken  into  the  black- 
smith shop  to  be  heated  and  bent  to  the 
proper  angle  at  each  end  This  will  require 
the  additional  services  of  the  blacksmith 
and  his  helper,  who  can  easily  spend  another 
hour  .>n  the  job  Meanwhile,  the  tune  of 
the  other  men  who  have  not  yet  'rung  off' 
will  be  mounting  up,  and  when  the  axle 
is  ready  to  be  replaced,  enough  work  will 
have  been  charged  to  cover  a  thorough 
overhauling  of  the  motor. 

"Our  foreman  was  very  discriminating 
and  knew  practically  the  owner  of  every 
car  kept  in  the  garage,  and  just  about  what 
he  would  '  stand  f(  >r 

in  anil  the  increased  wisdom 
of  the  automobile-owning  public  has  d<mc 
a  great  deal  toward  weeding  out  this 
grafting  business  Nowadays  the  average 
automobile-owner  has  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  what  a  certain  repair  or  replacement 
ought  to  cost,  and  generally  takes  pains 
to  make  certain  that  the  final  bill  is  not 
tly  in  excess  of  that  amount." 

SANITY  IN  MOTORING 

General  publicity  has  been  given  in 
many  quarters  to  some  recent  remarks  by 
Charles  Clifton  on  sanity  in  motoring, 
Mr  Clifton  is  president  of  the  Association 
of     Licensed     Manufacturers  lie     says 

owners,  as  a  rule,  agree  that  the  chief  item 
of  cost  to  purchasers  ui  a  car  is  tires.  It 
is  often  the  habit   of  owners  to  accuse  the 


SENSE  ABOUT  FOOD 
Kaots  About  Food  Worth  Knowing. 


It  is  a  serious  question  sometimes  to  know 
just  what  to  eat  when  a  person's  stomach  is 
out  of  order  and  most  funds  cause  trouble. 

Grape-Nats  food  can  be  taken  at  any  time 
with  the  certainty  that  it  will  digest.  Actual 
experience  of  people  is  valuable  to  anyone 
interested  in  foods. 

A  Terre  Haute  woman  writes:  "I  had  suf- 
fered with  indigestion  for  about  four  years, 
ever  since  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  and  at 
times  could  eat  nothing  but  the  very  light- 
est food,  and  then  surfer  such  agony  with 
my  stomach  I  would  wish  I  never  had  to 
eat  anything. 

"I  was  urged  to  try  Grape-Xuts  and  since 
using  it  I  do  not  have  to  starve  myself  any 
more,  but  I  can  eat  it  at  any  time  and  feel 
nourished  and  satisfied,  dyspepsia  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  I  am  now  strong  and  well. 

"My  husband  also  had  an  experience  with 
Grape-Nuts.  He  was  very  weak  and  sickly 
in  the  spring.  Could  not  attend  to  his  work. 
He  was  put  under  the  doctor's  care,  but 
medicine  did  not  seem  to  do  him  any  good 
until  he  began  to  leave  off  ordinary  food  and 
use  Grape-Xuts.  It  was  positively  surpris- 
ing to  see  the  change  in  him.  He  grew  bet- 
ter right  off,  and  naturally  he  has  none  but 
words  of  praise  for  Grape-Nuts. 

"Our  boy  thinks  he  cannot  eat  a  meal 
without  Grape-Xuts,  and  he  learns  so  fast  at 
school  that  his  teacher  and  other  scholars 
comment  on  it.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  great  nourishing  elements  in 
Grape-Xuts."     'There's  a  Reason." 

It  contains  the  phosphate  of  potash  from 
wheat  and  barley  which  combines  with  al- 
bumen to  make  the  gray  matter  to  daily 
refill  the  brain  and  nerve  centres. 

It  is  a  pity  that  people  do  not  know  what 
to  feed  their  children.  There  are  many 
mothers  who  give  their  youngsters  almost 
any  kind  of  food,  and  when  they  become 
sick  begin  to  pour  the  medicine  down  them. 
The  real  way  is  to  stick  to  proper  food  and 
be  healthy  and  get  along  without  medicine 
and  expense. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


For  summer  comfort.  For  tender  feet 
AShawknit  novelty — a  sock  so  made  that 
no  dye  comes  in  contact  with  the  foot 

AT  THIS  season  of  the  year,  when  foot  troubles  are 

prevalent,  this  sock,  having  a  pure  white  inside  ( no 

dye  next  the  skin )  being  seamless  and  delightfully  soft, 

be   found   a    true   foot   comfort    for    tender   feet. 


wi 


Your  money 
back  if  dis- 
satisfied without 
red  tape  or  formalities 


The  effect  of  this  sock,  while  on  the  foot,  is 
neat  and  stylish,  the  pattern  being  a  black 
and  white  Oxford  mixture. 

We  specify  these  socks  as  style  5P1,  which  is 
a  light  weight  cotton,  and  Style  35P1,  extra 
light  weight  cotton. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Shawknit  socks 

If  you  cannot  procure  them  in  this  manner  we 
will  fill  a  trial  order  from  you  upon  receipt  of 
price — $1 .50  for  6  pairs  neatly  packed  in  box 
—  and  will  deliver,  at  our  own  expense,  any- 
where in  the  United  States. 
Made  in  sizes  9  to  1  R  inclusive.  When 
ordering  direct  kindly  mention  size  desired. 

Our  catalog,  illustrated  in  colors,  gives  styles,  de- 
scriptions and  prices  of  our  famous  Shawknit  line. 

Shawknit  socks  have  been  standard  for 
over  32  years.    Are  guaranteed  fast 
color.  Will  positively  wear  as  long 
as  any  other  socks  made,  and,  be- 
cause they  are    shaped    in    the 
knitting,  they  do  not  bind,  nor 
draw,  over  the  instep. 


SHAW  STOCKING  CO.,  4  Smith  St.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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angwell 
Trousers 


Spraalties 

FOR  MEN  $10  to  $30 

KcnrelKM  Ruin  Coats 
Kenynn  Overt-outs 
Kenyon  Gabardines 
K in j on  London  SHp-nn 
Kettyon  Hanjcwell Trousers 

Novelties 

FOR  WOMEN $10  to  $30 

Kenyon  rtJlity  Coats 
London  Slip-on  fonts 
Rubberized  Silk  Coats 
Gabardines 
Summer  Coats 

Many  Styles  are 

Motor  Coats  and  Dusters 

For  Sale  at  good  stores 

LOOK  FOR  THE 
KENYON  LABEL 


Ask  your  dealer  or  write 
and  tell  us  what  garment 
ypu  want,  whether  men'* 
or  women  **.  We  will  send 
samples  and  style  book 
and  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 


One  of  the  Specialties 
that  have  added  to 
Kenyon  reputation  by 
their  remarkable 
quality  values,  skilled 
workmanship,  and 
stylish,  convenient 
appointments. 

Not  skimped  in  the 
cutting,  they  hold 
their  shape,  and  do  not 
bag  at  the  knees. 

Standard  designs  and 
special  forms  for  rid- 
ing, tennis,  hunting 
and  other  sports  are 
shown. 


C. 


Read  the  lists  of  Kenyon 
Specialties  above 


KENYON  COMPANY 

23  Union  Sq.,  New  York — Wholesale  Salesrooms — 200  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


6% 


NET.  Security,  First  Mort- 
gage Pittsburgh  Real  Estate 

Not  affected  by  financial  or  trade 
conditions.  Size  and  time  to  suit.  Judgment 
Bond  for  double  amount  with  each  Mortgage. 
Select  property.  Careful  appraisement;  char- 
acter of  owner  A.  C.  Leslie  Company, 
determined.  Suite  102,  Bakewell  Law 
Booklet— FREE         Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


REBHJJ&WRITERS 


All  makes.  All  prices.  Quality  unsurpassed. 
Send  for  booklet.  American  Writing 
Machine    Co..   345    Broadway,  \    1  . 


Grove's  Music  Simplifier 

is  the  only  method  of  teaching  piano  and  orgnn 
music,  by  mail,  that  has  received  the  endorse- 
ment of  Josef  Holmann  the  eminent  pianist, 
leading  teachers  and  the  American  press. 

Simple,  practical,  easily  mastered  even  by 
children,  it  enables  one  to  play  the  music  first 
and  learn  the  notes  later.  SEND  FOR  THE 
BOOKLET  that  describes  this  delightful  12 
weeks'  course  in  Harmony  and  Thorough  Bass 
and  a  special  lew  price  proposition. 

GROVE'S  MUSIC  SIMPLIFIER  CO.    Scranton,  Pa. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Kequiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
Bample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  155  Waverly  Plate.N.T.tity, 

The    Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


ECONOMY 


r^T-— g^TERpRQQFED  Utfjg* — ^t 


COMFORT 


DARTMOUTH 


Every-day  Collar  Comfort 

Same  Dull  Finish  You've  Always   Worn— Only  WATERPROOFED 

ANE    of    the    many    reasons     why     Litholin    Waterproofed    Linen 

^■^  Collars  and  Cuffs  increase  in  popularity  is  that,  no  matter  what 
the  weather  may  be,  or  the  conditions,  they  hold  their  shape,  do  not  wilt  or 
fray,  and,  if  soiled,  can  be  wiped  white  as  new  with  a  damp  cloth,  in  a 
minute.  That  cuts  out  the  expense  of  the  laundering — a  weekly  item 
which  counts  heavily  in  the  long  run  — and  all  the  wear  and  tear.  So,  you 
get  style,  and  save,  and  have  real  satisfaction.  There  are  imitations. 
Genuine  Litholin  Goods  are  ALWAYS  sold  in  FED  boxes  —  look   for 


WEST  POINT 


M 


ANN  ARBOR 


makers  of  tires  of  responsibility  for  these 
heavy  charges.  Mr.  Clifton,  however,  sets 
forth  that  owners  in  large  measure  can 
control  the  charges,  provided  they  resort 
to  safer  and  saner  methods  in  driving.  He 
believes  also  they  would  derive  greater 
pleasure  from  their  cars  by  doing  so. 

He  names  three  prime  factors  as  respon- 
sible for  the  short  life  of  tires — "first, 
excess  speed,  especially  during  the  warm 
months;  second,  changes  of  direction  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed;  and  third,  excessive 
and  unnecessary  use  of  mechanical  brakes." 
With  punctures  excepted,  he  believes,  and 
his  own  experience  has  taught  him  this, 
that  "the  life  of  tires  is  enormously  pro- 
longed by  avoiding  the  above  three  cardinal 
enemies  of  the  pneumatic  tire."  Mr. 
Clifton  says  the  observance  of  these  cardinal 
principles  will  not  only  save  owners  money, 
but  will  diminish  to  a  minimum  the  liability 
of  accidents  and  the  high  cost  incident  to 
damages  to  property  and  persons.  A 
further  gain  will  be  a  reduction  in  the  wear 
and  tear  on  the  owner's  mind  and  spirit. 
He  adds: 

Sanity  in  the  use  of  the  motor-car  is  an 
incalculable  money  value  which  no  owner 
should  ignore;  and  the  reverse  of  the 
proposition  is  an  unnecessary  extravagance, 
which  if  indulged  in  should  not  carry  with 
it  an  invective  against  the  tire-manufacturer 
or  the  manufacturer  of  the  motor-car.  In 
other  words,  the  responsibility  for  high 
costs  in  running-expenses  is  absolutely  in 
the  hands  of  the  owner,  or  perhaps  more 
directly  in  the  hands  of  the  driver.  Ex- 
cessive speed  under  all  conditions  is  made 
at  high  cost  which  can  be  reduced  only  by 
the  adoption  of  sane  methods." 

Mr.  Clifton  goes  a  step  farther  in  his  plea 
for  sanity  by  writing  of  the  proper  use  of 
highways.  He  refers  not  only  to  excessive 
speed,  but  to  "the  relation  which  should 
exist  between  those  who  ride  in  cars  and 
those  who  use  highways  in  other  and  older 
ways."     He  says: 

"The  antagonism  of  the  farmer  against 
the  automobile  is  mainly  the  result  of  a 
series  of  circumstances  which  to  'the  other 
fellow'  seems  like  a  succession  of  outrages. 
It  is  well  for  the  driver  of  a  motor-car  to 
realize  that  the  other  fellow  used  the  high- 
way, more  or  less  unmolested,  ever  since 
there  were  highways.  That  while  he  may 
feel  he  has  preemption,  that  preemption 
goes  no  farther  than  the  joint  use.  For 
the  driver  of  a  motor-car  to  assume  to  use 
more  than  his  share  of  the  road  to  make  of 
his  vehicle  a  menace,  or  at  the  very  least 
a  nuisance  to  other  users,  is  a  very  natural 
cause  for  antagonism.  The  users  and 
drivers  of  motor-cars  can,  by  sane  driving, 
do  the  larger  part  in  accomplishing  a 
reversal  of  this  sentiment,  and  in  any  event 


the  trade -mark. 


PRINCETON 


COLLARS  25c. 


CUFFS  50c. 


If  not  at  your  dealer's,  send,  giving  styles,  size,  number    wanted,  with 

remittance,  and  we  will  mail,  postpaid.     Booklet  of  styles  free  on  request. 

Keep  this  Ad.  for  future  reference. 


Pears' 

A  soft,  white  skin  gives 
charm  to  the  plainest  fea- 
tures. 

Pears'  Soap  has  a  mes- 
sage of  beauty  for  every 
woman  who  values  a  clear 
complexion. 

Sold  wherever  stores  are  found. 
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only   fair  play   will  eliminate   the   presenl 
friction." 

POPULARITY  OF  THE  MOTOR  BUSINESS- 
WAGON 

Motor-car  periodicals  are  showing  much 

interest  in  the  growing  use  of  motor-vehicles 
traction  purposes  in  business.  So 
ije  an  increase  has  occurred  thai  it  is 
believed  that  thousands  of  other  merchants 
and  manufacturers  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try have  now  been  brought  into  "areceptive 
attitude  mentally  toward  the  motor  busi- 
ness-wagon "       They      seek      information 

ut  it  with  a  view  to  adopting  it  them- 
selves. Their  chief  concern  is  that  of  cost. 
A  writer  in  .l/c>:,w  asserts  that,  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  motor-wagon  "does  the 
work  day  in  and  day  out  at  an  actual  saving 
in  cost  for  doing  the  same  work  by  any 
other  method,  whether  by  horses,  expi 

■  ele.or  by  hoys  on  foot,"  a  much  wider 
use  of  the  motor-wagon  would  prevail. 

At    present     there   are    throughout    the 
country  hundre  ;tablishments  using 

electric    and    gasoline    truek    and    delivery 
wagons  that  have  been  in  use  from  one  year 
to  six  or  eight  years.     Large  establishm< 
such    as    department    stores    and    express 
companies,   maintain    services    comprizing 

nany  as  fifty  wagons,  having  aban- 
doned horses  altogether,  and  they  maintain 
their  own  repair-shops  and  garages.  These 
concerns  "'keep  the  most  ample  and  careful 


A  new  car  called  the  Franklin  Torpedo  is  here 
shown.  It  is  built  on  lines  resembling  those  of  the 
projectile  from  which  it  is  named,  this  form  having 
been  adopted  in  order  to  provide  the  smallest  amount 
of  resistance  to  the  air;  the  hood  is  fashioned  like 
the  bow  of  a  boat.  This  car  can  make  from  60  to 
75  miles  an  hour,  it  is  provided  with  a  tegular  six- 
cylinder  engine.  The  body  is  made  of  aluminum, 
the  color  being  battleship  gray,  striped  pearl  gray. 


daily  records  of  every  item  entering  into 
the  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  and 
pertaining  to  the  actual  work  done  by  each 
vehicle."  By  means  of  report -cards,  they 
are  able  to  tell  "  how  many  trips  a  car  has 
made  in  a  day,  the  distance  traveled,  the 
amount  of  current  or  gasoline  consumed, 
the  time  spent  on  adjustments  or  repairs 
and  replacements  if  any."  In  this  sense, 
these  concerns  have  altered  their  policy, 
since  they  were  accustomed  to  keep  no  such 
elaborate  records  of  their  horse  service. 
The  writer  in  Motor  expresses  surprize 
and  regret  that  the  details  thus  compiled  for 
motor- wagons  are  not  open  to  the  public, 
nor  made  available  for  publication.  He 
says  the  concerns  which  compile  them 
"are  not  interested  broadly  in  helping  to 
further  the  progress  of  the  commercial- 
vehicle  industry  and  the  improvement  of 
the  motor-wagon,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
affects  their  own  business."  Even  the 
manufacturers  of  truck  motor-wagons, 
who  know  the  advantage  which  the  publi- 
cation of  these  cost  records  would  be  to 
their  own  business  in  advancing  its  popu- 
larity,  "are  often  unable   to  obtain   from 


The  Howard  Watch 


ASK  Navy  Men  what 
they   think   of  the 
Howard  Watch. 
The    Howard    has    seen 

service — in  the  Civil  War 
— the  Spanish-American  War — 
in  every  phase  of  naval  activity. 
On  battle  ships — torpedo  boats 
— submarines.  In  the  turrets 
when  the  heavy  guns  were  mak- 
ing world's  records. 
It  went  around  the  globe  with 
the  United  States  Fleet  and  gave 
a  splendid  account  of  itself  under 
the  most  trving  conditions  in  the 
world.      Salt   air,  fog  and   storm 


— extreme  cold  and  heat —  con- 
ditions that  would  ruin  many  a 
watch. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 
The  price  of  each  watch — from 
the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled 
case  (guaranteed  for  25  years)  at 
$35.00 — to  the  23-jewel  in  a 
14K  solid  gold  case  at  $150.00 
— is  fixed  at  the  factory,  and  a 
printed  ticket  attached. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you 
a  Howard  Watch.  Find  the 
Howard  jeweler  in  your  town 
and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  good 
man  to  know. 


E. 


Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you 
a    HOWARD    book  of   value   to  the    watch   buyer. 


HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Card 

of  12 

samples,  all 

different, sent  for 

six    cents   postage. 

rSPENCERIAN  PEN  CO.," 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


KOH-I-NOOR 


Pencils 


Each 


KOH-I-NOOR  "degree"  is  "always 

the  same." 

The  Standard  of  Pencildom.  Known,  sold  and  used 
throughout  the  world.  Same  Price,  Quality  and 
Uniformity  everywhere.  An  exactly  right  pencil  for 
every  purpose  and  paper — 17  degrees  of  hardness 
and  softness  (6B  to  9H)  and  2  copying  degrees.  Each 
degree  always  the  same.  10c.  ea-  $1  a  doz.  The 
genuine  always  stamped  "KOH-I-NOOR."  Any  sta- 
tioner can  supply  you.    If  yours  will  not,  write  us. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH,  Estab.  1790.    34  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y.  City 
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resident 

I  SUSPEND 


SUSPENDERS 


in  the  light  weight  lisle  are  for  men 
who  care  for  comfort  and  style  in  dress. 

The  comfort  of  wearing  suspenders  that  don't 
tug  on  the  shoulders  like  the  rigid  back  kind  — 
and  the  style  of  having 
trousers  that  hang   per- 
fectly regardless    of    the 
wearer's  position. 

Light,    medium    and    heavy 
weights.      Guaranteed  by 
makers.      Sold  b$  all  good 
dealers  or  by  mail  direct. 
Price  50  cents. 

THE  C.  A.  EDGARTON 
MFG.  CO. 

1734  Main  Street 
Shirley,    Mass. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


tro 


of  making  perfect  duplicates  with  the  Dens 
Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator.     No    in* 
icate   mechanism.      No   printer's   ink. 
Always    ready.    100    copies  from  pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  type-writ- 
ten original.    L'sefn  1  in  any  business. 
Sent  on    Ten  Kays'  Trial  Without 
Deposit.  Complete  duplicator.  Cap 
Size  ( prints  8  \  x  13  i  n. '    Contain. 
16  ft  of  rolled  printing  tfJC    f\(\ 
•urf.e.  which  tan  be  used  over  and  over.  Price,  «piJ.W 

TherelU  1\  Dam  Duplicator  Co.,  I>,  us  Bldg.,  \\\  John  St.,  New  York 


The  new  "I-T" 
is  a  watch  of  the  highest 
type,  manufactured  by  the  mon- 
ey-saving systems  used  in  making  the 
Ingersoll  watches. 
Though  of  totally  different  construction  and 
made  in  another  factory    the  "I-T"    is    the 
same  value  in  proportion  to  price  as  the    Dollar 
Watch. 


MoIINVESTMENTSM 


Our  ability  to  determine  titles  aid  values  with  unerring 
certainty  when  selecting  First  Farm  Mortgages  is  the  result 
of  26  years'  uninterrupted  successful  experience.  Write  lor 
our  booklet  "\";ind  current  li*t  of  mortgages  for  sale. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Fork..  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The  best  7 -Jewel   Watch 

It  has  bridge  model  movement,  found 
only  in  the  most  expensive  watches  hereto- 
fore; 7  ruby,  sapphire  and  garnet  jewels; 
compensating  balance,  automatically  ad- 
justing itself  to  heat  and  cold;  microme- 
ter regulator  and  every  scientific  feature 
of  accuracy  known  to  watch  making. 
Closest  time-keeper ;  handsome;  will 
wear  20  years.  See  our  large  adver- 
tisements in  magazines. 

s5 


H"\- 


in  solid 
nickel 


case 


in  20-yr. 
old-filled 
use 


Sold    by     responsible   jewelers 
everywhere    or    prepaid    by    us. 
Insist  on  seeing  it  before  buy- 
ing. Write  for  Booklet  "D." 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro. 

15  Frankel  Building, 

Now  York 


ROTARY   INSTANTANEOUS   INDEX 


i  t\  ''3 

70  type- 

written 

individ- 

ual name 

1 

cards  at 

a  glance. 

1 

Perfect 

alpha- 

9 *  B 

betical  or 

numeri- 

3*a -  '^ - 

cal  order. 

!*Sr 


Six  times 

quicker 

than  the 

card 

index. 

Will 

save  its 

cost 

every 

month. 


Adjustable 

elastic,  instantaneous/ 
Either  ball-bearing  revolv' 
nig  standard  or  Walt  bracket.     Cor- 
respondence index  or  any  other  reference 
list.      One  Boston   concern  has   i  30.000  name  iB- 
dex  for  its  charge  accounts,   Any  capacity  front  5  to  10* 
met:il  leaves.    Write  today  lor  full  information  and  how  to 
order  to  suit  your  requirements. 

THE  TIME-SAVER  CO. 

Atlanta,  Ga.        San  Francisco,  t'al.        St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Dept.  P.  178  Devonshire  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


their  own  customers  the  data  that  are  so 
much  desired." 

MOTORING  ON  LONG  ISLAND 

Ten  and  twelve  years  ago,  at  the  height 
of  the  bicycle  period,  a  route  famous  among 
wheelmen  was  the  Merrick  Road  starting 
at  Jamaica  and' extending  eastward  along 
the  south  shore  of  Long  Island.  Other 
roads  on  the  island  were  greatly  improved 
afterward.  The  motor-car,  however,  in 
still  later  years,  has  brought  about  what 
might  almost  be  called  a  transformation  in 
the  condition  of  the  highways  of  that 
favored  land.  The  improvement  has  been 
particularly  notable  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  This  has  comprized  not  only 
actual  road-making,  but  the  employment 
of  oil  for  surfaces  in  many  of  the  most 
populous  districts.  Even  on  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island  are  routes  linking  the 
north  and  south  shores  that  are  declared 
to  be  "in  first-class  condition  for  motor- 
trips."  A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  says : 

"Generally  speaking,  there  is  hardly  a 
corner  of  Long  Island  to  which  the  auto- 
mobile traveler  can  not  go  with  ease.  Until 
three  or  four  years  ago,  the  tide  of  motoring 
had  been  confined  mostly  to  the  main 
avenues,  one  along  the  South  Shore  to 
Montauk  Point,  and  the  other  skirting  the 
Xorth  Shore  to  Greenport.  Between  the 
two  there  were  several  crossways,  but  the 
ones  usually  traversed  were  the  road  run- 
ning from  Quogue  through  Riverhead,  and 
the  interrupted  route  northward  from 
Bridgehampton — not  a  complete  road  by 
any  means,  but  a  series  of  roads  forming 
links  with  ferries  and  bridges  to  Green- 
port.  To-day  there  are  many  ways  for 
crossing  the  island,  and  the  map  of  a  recent 
endurance  run  showed  an  attractive  course 
along  the  very  edge  of  Peconic  Bay." 

The  writer  mentions  one  touring-route,  as 
laid  out  by  clubs,  which  comprizes  a  distance 
of  about  225  miles  from  Long  Island  City 
to  Greenport  and  back,  including  roads 
through  the  central  section,  but  the  tourist 
may  also  go  along  the  wooded  north  shore, 
returning  by  the  south  shore  from  Mon- 
tauk. Such  a  journey  provides  a  great  vari- 
ety of  scenery,  varying  from  populous  set- 
tlements to  woods  and  brooks  fringed  with 
foliage,  and  from  low-lying  sands  to  rocky 
ledges.  He  describes  some  of  the  features  of 
a  trip  made  this  year  in  order  to ' '  accomplish 
a  complete  exploration  of  Long  Island." 

"The  tourists  headed  first  for  Coney 
Island,  spent  an  evening  of  sightseeing  in 
the  crowds  there,  had  dinner  at  Manhattan 
Beach,  spun  through  the  residential  district 
of  Sea  Gate,  and  traveled  many  miles  of 
suburban  streets  before  striking  for  the 
country  proper. 

"When  at  last  they  did  leave  the  city, 
on  the  next  morning  they  found  the  roads 
for  a  considerable  distance  hardly  less 
patronized  than  the  streets  had  been,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Freeport  region  was 
reached  that  the  surroundings  seemed  any- 
thing but  urban.  After  that  it  was  a 
glorious  ride  along  the  South  Shore,  with 
prosperous  trucking-farms  on  one  side  and 
the  Great  South  Bay  on  the  other,  except 
where  the  farms  gave  way  every  now  and 
then  to  small  towns.  Across  the  bay.  on 
which  the  summer  fleets  of  motor-boats, 
fishing-craft,  and  innumerable  varieties  of 
small  sailing-boats  had  begun  to  gather, 
could  be  seen  the  low-lying  Great  South 
Beach,  protector  of  the  bay  from  the  rough 
water  and  winds  of  the  Atlantic." 
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Cathedral  Windows 

By  Margaret  Doanb  Gajrdinbr 

How  >hull  we  see  the  light?     For  those  who  gaze 

the  unveiled  son's  white-blazing  rays 
No  vision  find,  but  turn  .lazed  eyes  away 
To  deeper  darkness,  blinded  by  the  day. 
How  shall  we  learn  the  light5      From  chance    walls, 

rch  and  stone,  on  tomb  and  pillar,  falls 
A  broken  prism  that  we  can  understand; 
A  glow  of  amber  here,  and  there  a  band 
methyst,  and  on  the  pavement,  blue 
.ipphire.  where  the  sun  comes  sifting  through. 
Upon  the  altar  step  the  ciimson  lies 
That  glows  with  love  and  loving  sacrifice. 
And  every  jewel  color  shining  there 
Is  part  of  that  white  light  we  can  not  bear. 
Through  Miriam—  veil  and  Moses'  robe  of  red, 
Through  John's  blue  mantle,  the  rich  rays  are  shed. 
And  fall  so  broken  to  our  human  sight 
That  we  take  up  the  fragments  of  the  light 

How  shall  we  see  the  Light?      If  Love  Divine 
Unveiled  to  our  weak  vision  were  to  shine, 
Bewildered,  struck  to  sudden  blindness  there. 
The  soul  would  stagger  down  into  despair. 
But  through  the  lives  of  those  we  love  there  falls. 

i. rough  the  jeweled  glass  in  chancel  walls. 
A  fragment  of  His  Mercy's  golden  ray. 
Where  man's  cold,  unforgiving  justice  lay; 
And  where  our  heart's  deep  wound  unseen  abode, 
Sweet  human  sympathy  in  sapphire  glowed; 
The  crimson  of  their  love,  that  freely  gave. 
Broke  through  those  panes,  our  dreary  life  to  lave. 

How  shall  we  see  the  Light?     Each  living  hue. 
That  through  these  windows  daily  clearer  grew. 
We  gather  up,  till,  glowing  clearer  still 
As  they  shine  in  on  heart  and  mind  and  will, 
They  join  at  last,  blue,  gold,  and  crimson  bright. 
In  the  great  prism  of  the  Perfect  Light. 

—  Tlie  Outlook  (September) 

The   King's   Highway 

By  Edward  Wilbur  Mason 

It  was  a  dusty  country  road 
That  dipt  between  the  flowers. 
And  over  it  the  sunshine  poured 
Through  all  the  daylight  hours. 

The  butterfly  with  wings  of  gold 
Swung  swift  behind  the  bird; 
The  south  wind,  like  a  river,  rolled 
Above  the  grass,  unheard. 

The  spider  webs  were  lightly  flung 
About  the  hedges  there; 
The  scent  of  violets  rose  and  hung 
Upon  the  drowsy  air. 

No  voices  woke  the  air  with  mirth. 
No  footfall  shook  the  sod, — 
And  all  day  long  the  silent  earth 
Was  bound  by  dreams  to  God. 

— The  Craftsman   (September). 


••  Let   Me  Lie  Here  " 

By  Cale   Young  Rice 

"Let  me  lie  here — 
I  care  not  for  the  distant  hills  to-day 
And  the  blue  sphere 
Of  far  infinity  that  draw's  away 
All  to  its  deep. 
Would  only  sweep 
Soothing  the  farther  from  me  with  its  sway. 

"Let  me  lie  here — 
Gazing  with  vacant  sadness  on  this  weed, 

The  cricket  near 
Will  utter  all  my  heart  can  bear  to  heed. 

Another  voice 

Would  swell  the  noise 
And  surge,  that  ever  sound  in  human  need. 

"  Let  me  lie  here: 
For  now,  so  long  my  wasted  soul  has  tossed 

On  the  wide  mere 
Of  mystery  Hope's  wing  alone  has  crossed, 
I  ask  no  more 
Than  to  restore 
To  simple  things  the  wonder  they  have  lost. 
— From  "  Xirvana  Days. 


Multiplication  of  Power 


There  is  no  higher  efficiency  in  the 
world  than  that  of  the  American  bus- 
iness man. 

The  multiplication  of  power  in  a 
businessman — if  hehasthe  ability  with- 
in him — depends  upon  the  increased 
number  of  people  whom  he  can,  by 
personal  contact,  interest  in  his  purposes. 

He  does  this  by  telephone,  and  the 
multiplication  of  the  telephone's  useful- 
ness depends  on  the  increased  number 
of  persons  whom  he  can  reach. 

In  1890  the  Bell  System  had 
200,000  subscribers'  telephones  in  use. 
As  late  as  1899 — ten  years  ago — it  had 
only  500,000. 

To-day  it  has  4,400,000 — one  for 
every  twenty  persons  in  this  country — 
and  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  500,000 
a  year. 


Has  the  vast  development  of  indus- 
tries since  1890 — the  greatest  period  of 
advance  in  the  world's  history — when 
America  has  advanced  faster  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  world,  been  the  force 
that  has  built  up  this  great,  unified, 
efficient  telephone  service  ;  or 

Has  the  increased  ability  of  the 
American  business  man  to  bring  people 
to  him  from  every  locality,  far  and 
near,  over  the  Bell  Telephone  System, 
been  the  cause  of  the  multiplication  of 
his  power  and  his  principality? 

Whichever  the  cause  and  whichever 
the  effect,  the  advancement  of  one  is 
inseparably  linked  with  the  advance- 
ment of  the  other. 

The  business  man's  Bell  Telephone, 
with  its  long  distance  and  emergency 
advantages,  is  his  most  precious  asset 
next  to  his  capital  itself. 


Tfie  Bell  Long  Distance  Telephone  means  as  much  to  the  home 
as  it  does  to  the  office.  It  is  the  most  marvelous  conven- 
ience   of  modern  times — if  not  all  time — added  to  home  life. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  'Bell  Telephone  Is  a  Long  Distance  Station 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  t'onN.Y. 


.1X2!?  "VULCAN"  STYLO  PENS 

The  ONLY  perfect,  non-leakable  stylo  pens  at 
a  moderate  price.     Indispens- 


By  mail,        *'**  «SJ 

•    .  **  i     * 


able  when  traveling. 

$1.00 


postpaid  upon 

receipt  of  price.  •  fjjff  Z 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  & 

Manufacturers  '    * 

Thames  Bldg..  135  Greenwich  St.,  New  York 


U-ALL-NO 

•AFTER    DINNER  MINT 


You  will  find  a  new  enjoyment  in  this 
delightful  confection. 

A  new  mint  flavor,  a  mellowness,  smooth- 
ness, creaminess,  known  only  to  U-All-No 
After  Dinner  Mint. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins,  by  grocers,  confec- 
tioners and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  keep  U-All-No  we  will  send 
a  liberal  box  on  receipt  of  ten  cen4s. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Sole   Makers  439  N.     12lh   St.,   Philadelphia 
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Patented  Dec.  22.  OS. 
Other  patents  pendini 


Own  your  own 
Cigar  Store 


==niFTY    SAHGENT 

F       PERFECT OS   or 
PANETELAS 
He^ukr  Price      $3'50 
'■•11  ONE     SAHGENT 
PATENT    CIGAR>  CHEST 

Regular   Price  $£'50 


THIS  glass  lined  Cigar  Chest  sent  to  any  cus- 
tomer with  his  first  order.  We  guarantee  that 
it  will  keep  cigars  in  perfect  condition.  We 
offer  it  to  introduce  our  brands  of  Cigars  direct 
to  smokers.  Only  3  Chests  have  been  returned 
to  us  out  of  the  many  thousands  we  have 
shipped.     They  were  broken  in  transit. 

ABOUT  CIGARS.  Do  you  know  that  a 
pure  Havana  Cigar  cannot  be  sold  under  10c. 
direct  to  smoker,  or  under  15c.  at  a  retail  store? 
If  you  are  an  old  smoker  you  can  be  sure  you 
have  smoked  thousands  of  cigars  supposedly 
"All  Havana"  that  never  saw  Cuba.  That 
worn-out  deception  does  not  figure  in  this  busi- 
ness, for  a  choicely  blended  domestic  cigar 
needs  no  apology.  Sargent  Cigars  are  made  of 
blended  domestic  tobaccos  of  the  finest  selec- 
tion, with  a  flavoring  of  choice  Havana.  They 
have  never  brought  us  a  complaint. 

ABOUT  THE  CHEST.  It  is  our  in- 
vention and  the  only  practical  Cigar  Chest  we 
know  of.  It  holds  100  cigars  and  keeps  them 
in  perfect  condition  to  the  very  last  smoke.  No 
blotter  pads  or  sponges  to  trouble  with.  We 
give  it  to  you  because  it's  going  to  help  con- 
vince you  that  we  can  save  you  one-half  your 
smoking  bill.  The  Chest  is  handsomely  finished 
in  Dark  Mission  Oak,  has  heavily  insulated 
walls,  lined  with  glass. 

OUR  PROPOSITION.  Send  us  $3.50 
and  we  will  send  you  50  Sargent  Perfectos  or 
Panetelas  and  the  Cigar  Chest.  If  you  order 
100  Cigars  and  Chest,  price  $7.00,  we  will  pre- 
pay express  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  ;  west 
of  the  Mississippi  add  $1.00.  If  you  prefer 
Mahogany  Chest,  send  $2.00  extra;  if  Circassian 
Walnut  $3.00  extra.  State  preference  for  mild, 
medium  or  strong  cigars.  Subsequent  orders 
for  cigars  filled  at  $3.50  for  50  or  $7.00  for  100. 

GUARANTEE.  If  Chest  or  Cigars  are  not 
up  to  your  expectations,  send  them  back  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  return  your  money. 
If  you  want  to  know  who  we  are,  ask  the  First 
Bridgeport  National,  Pequonnock  National  or 
City  National  Bank  of  Bridgeport. 

SAILGENT      CIGAR.      CO. 

6b4  Water  St.,  Bridgeport,  Cotttt 

We  make  Humidors  in  several  handsome  7voods. 
Sizes  for  100,  joo  and  1000  Cigars.  Send  for  catalog. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

FULTON    NOT    THE   FIRST 

While  we  are  celebrating  the  centenary  of  the 
steamboat  this  year,  we  are  reminded  by  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail  that  another  steamer 
was  in  successful  operation  ten  years  before  the 
Clermont.  As  usual,  fame  goes  to  the  man  who  makes 
a  practical,  rather  than  a  theoretical,  success,  and 
Fulton's  name  lives,  while  that  of  Samuel  Morey  is 
almost  forgotten.     We  read  of  this  earlier  craft: 

Deep  in  the  mud  and  marl  of  a  beautiful  lake  in  the 
hills  of  Vermont,  there  lies  embedded  a  steamboat 
which  was  navigated  before  Fulton's  Clermont  was 
built.  This  boat  was  put  unon  the  water  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century,  almost  fifteen  years 
before  Fulton  steamed  up  the  Hudson  with  the  Cler- 
mont. It  had  side  paddle-wheels,  like  Fulton's  boat. 
The  name  of  its  inventor  and  builder  was  Samuel 
Morey,  and  the  lovely  lake  which  finally  received  the 
steamboat  in  its  Lethe  depths  is  called  Lake  Morey, 
after  him. 

Morey  received  a  United  States  patent  for  all  the 
machinery  connected  with  his  boat.  The  patent,  still 
in  existence,  is  dated  just  ten  years  before  Fulton's 
attempt.  Everything  about  the  patent  is  in  proper 
order.  The  whole  steamboat  is  there.  It  was  a 
good  steamboat,  and  it  ran — for  a  while. 

Why,  then,  do  we  celebrate  this  year  the  centenary 
of  the  steamboat?  Why  did  we  not  celebrate  it  in 
1899?  Why  does  the  air  ring  with  the  name  of  Fulton 
instead  of  with  that  of  Morey  ?  Because  Morey  lacked 
the  business  ability  to  make  his  enterprise  successful. 
The  historians  of  steam  navigation  say  that  "a  series 
of  misfortunes  to  Captain  Morey  and  others  deprived 
them  of  the  means  of  prosecuting  their  design."  So 
by  and  by  the  forest-clad  mountains  which  line  the 
shores  of  Lake  Morey  echoed  no  more  to  the  puffs  of 
his  steam-engine  and  the  splash  of  his  paddle-wheels. 
One  day  his  boat  sank  ignominiously  in  the  mud,  and 
his  name  in  oblivion. 

In  Vermont,  where  the  model  of  Morey's  boat  is 
religiously  preserved  in  the  State  house  at  Montpelier, 
the  people  will  tell  you  that  Fulton  stole  every  one  of 
Morey's  mechanical  ideas.  Perhaps  he  did,  but  he 
did  not  steal  his  business  ideas.  Fulton  must  have 
had  his  own  ideas  about  exploitation,  for  it  was  those 
which  made  the  Clermont  a  success,  where  all  other 
steamboats  had  failed. 

The  great  inventor  generally  meets  with  "a  series  of 
misfortunes."  His  fame  depends  on  whether  or  not 
he  is  able  to  triumph  over  them.  The  word  "suc- 
cess" means  nothing  in  the  world  except  "  that  which 
comes  after."  If  the  practical  demonstration,  the 
"  making  good,"  does  not  come  along  after,  the  thing 
is  a  failure;  and  failure  was  never  better  typified  than 
by  the  perfectly  good  steamboat  which  went  down 
into  the  mud  in  the  lake  at  Fairlee  in  1800,  and  never 
has  been  seen  since. 


THE    GREATEST   DEED   OF   OUR    GREATEST 
LIFE-SAVER 

"Probably  the  best-known  life-saver  in  the 
world,"  is  what  the  late  Captain  Joshua  James  has 
been  called.  From  the  time  when,  as  a  15-year-old 
boy,  he  was  one  of  the  crew  of  a  life-boat  that  saved 
a  number  of  sailors  of  a  shipwrecked  vessel,  to  the 
day  of  his  death  in  1902,  Captain  James  was  a  con- 
spicuous member  of  the  government  life-saving 
service.  His  sixty  years  of  rescue  work  were  filled 
with  heroic  achievements  and  extraordinary  hard- 
ships and  dangers.  The  rescue  of  twenty-nine  per- 
sons from  four  different  vessels  during  the  terrible 
storm  of  November  25  and  26,  1888,  by  Captain 
James  and  his  crew  made  a  record  which  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed.  The  crew  of  the  first  schooner, 
the  Cox  and  Green,  were  easily  rescued  by  means  of 
the  breeches-buoy,  altho  the  work  took  nearly  all  of 
the  afternoon  of  the  25th.  Sumner  I.  Kimball, 
General  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Life- 
Saving  Service,  tells  the  story  of  this  exploit  in  The 
Youth's  Companion.     We  read: 

It  had  now  become  quite  dark,  but  another  three- 
masted  schooner,  the  Gertrude  Abbott,  could  be  dimly 


For  350,000,000 
Years  This  Earth 

through  succeeding  geologic  periods,  has 
been  preparing  material,  which  now  bursts 
upon  us  as  the  wizard  of  the  ages — CON- 
CRETE. 

PORTLAND  C^  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

Offers  unlimited  possibilities.  From  the  smallest 
dairy  shed  in  rural  towns  to  the  mammoth  block 
in  our  largest  cities,  it  is  creating  structures  at 
once  strong,  durable,  water,  fire  and  weather 
proof,  clean  and  sanitary  as  well  as  architectur- 
ally beautiful. 

Although  in  use  for  twenty  years,  its  endless 
possibilities  are  only  j  ust  beginning  to  be  realized . 

We  send  you  a  little 
t-j.         book  —  on  request  — 
^N—      just  full  of iuforma- 
ik^g.  Hon  dealing  with 
•^  Concrete     Construc- 
tion.     Then  too,  you 
have  the  services  of 
our  expert  Consult- 
ing E  ngineer  at  you  r 
disposal,   both    with- 
out cost. 
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The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN,  Pres't 
NEW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA 

C.  H.  CEMENT  &  M.  CO.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


Miller 
Monuments 


which  dot  the  entire   country,  are  among  the 
highest  grade  examples  of  artistic  memorial  work 
in  America. 

The  main  reason  is  that  I  have  made  memorial- 
making  my  life  work. 

Further  reasons:  only  the  finest  granite  is  used; 
my  workmen  are  all  artists— not  merely  stone-cutters; 
my  designs  are  original  and  individual:  and  1  charge 
the  lowest  prices  possible  for  the  exclusively  high- 
grade  work  that  I  turn  out. 

Satisfied  customers  in  35  States  of  the  Union 
prove  that  my  method  of  selling  by  mail  is  practical 
and  convenient. 

If  you  contemplate  erecting  a  monument  I 
will  gladly  send   booklet  and   information. 

J     I       Mil  I  FD    (     Successor  to     \ 
.   L.   ITU  LLC I\     ^  Thomas  &  Miller / 

47  Liberty  St.,  Quincy,  Mass. 
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I  upon  the  rucks  an  eighth  of  a  mile  farther 

lip  the  beach,  and  to  this  point  Captain  James  and  his 

■riously  transferred  ttu-ir  boat  and  apparatus. 

wreck  gave  them  a  tar  more  serious  problem  to 
with.      A   brief  survey   of   the   situation  showed 
that  the  vessel  lay  too  far  from  shore  for  the  use  of  the 
breeches  buoy,   ami   that   to  attempt    to   rescue   with 
the'  index  the  present  ap  mditionsof 

wind  and  sea  was  an  undertaking  which,  to  all  appear 
s.  invited  certain  death.  Captain  James  warned 
his  crew  that  the  chances  were  they  would  never  re- 
turn  from  an  attempt  to  save  the  shipwrecked  men, 
but  asked  who  were  willing  to  go  with  him  and  make 
the  effort  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  every 
man  offered  himself,  and  they  ran  the  boat  in'. 

er  and  started  for  the  wreck.  In  the  meantime 
the  people,  by  tearing  down  fences,  had  gathered 
'■rial  for  a  great  bonfire  on  Souther's  Hill,  which 
lighted  up  the  scene  in  spite  of  the  storm,  gieatly 
sting  the  boat's  crew  in  its  desperate  struggle,  and 
carrying  renewed  hope  to  the  despairing  fellov 
board  the  wreck. 

The  boat  was  repeatedly  tilled  as  the  huge  waves 
swept  over  it.  disputing  every  inch  of  the  way,  and 
often  forcing  it  back  into  imminent  peril  of  being 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  rocks.  Two  men  were  con- 
stantly occupied  in  bailing.  At  last  the  powerful 
strokes  of  the  crew  brought  the  boat  under  the 
schooner's  bow,  a  line  was  thrown  aboard  and  made 
fast  by  the  sailors,  and  as  the  boat  rose  high  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave,  one  of  them  dropt  into  the  out- 
stretched arms  below.  This  was  repeated  until  all 
of  the  eight  men  were  successively  taken  into  the  boat. 
But  the  hardest  part  cf  the  struggle  was  yet  before 
them,  and  the  danger  of  which  Captain  James  had 
warned  his  men  now  became  apparent.  To  reach  the 
shore  with  their  load  through  the  riot  of  waters  was 
a  task  which  called  not  only  for  all  their  strength  and 
endurance,  but  also  for  the  utmost  skill  anil  self- 
possession.  As  they  approached  the  shore,  the  crowd 
which  had  gathered  there  expected  momentarily  to 
see  the  frail  craft  tossed  upon  the  rocks  and  crusht 
like  an  egg-shell.  The  men,  however,  stuck  di 
ately  to  their  posts,  and  watched  for  a  chance  to  make 
a  landing,  altho  repeatedly  drenched  by  the  over- 
whelming seas. 

When  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  beach,  the 
boat  struck  a  submerged  boulder,  filled,  and  rolled 
one  side  under  water.  The  occupants  quickly  shifted 
to  the  other  side,  which  righted  the  boat,  but  one  man 
had  been  thrown  overboard.  Fortunately,  his  com- 
rades hauled  him  in  before  the  sea  could  sweep  him 
beyond  reach.  Captain  James  admonished  the  men 
to  stick  to  the  boat  as  long  as  possible.  It  struck  the 
rocks  a  number  of  times,  the  crew  just  managing  to 
keep  it  headed  for  the  shore  with  the  few  oars  that 
were  left,  so  that  the  sea  might  heave  it  in.  Finally 
a  monster  wave  seized  it  and  flung  it  upon  the  rocks, 
completely  wrecked.  By  fortunate  chance,  however, 
all  the  men  got  ashore,  half  wading  and  half  dragged 
by  the  eager  hands  of  the  spectators,  who  rushed  into 
the  surf  as  far  as  possible  to  assist  them. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the  last  man  was  safe  on 
shore.  Captain  James  and  his  men  at  once  resumed 
the  patrol  of  the  beach,  which  they  continued  through- 
out the  bitter  night,  unmindful  of  the  tempest  raging 
about  them. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  discovered 
the  third  three-masted  schooner,  the  Bertha  F.  Walker, 
ashore  about  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the  A  bbott.  She 
also  was  beyond  the  range  of  the  shot-line,  and  they 
now  had  to  go  all  the  way  to  the  Strawberry  Hill 
station,  four  miles  distant,  for  a  boat  to  replace  the 
one  wrecked  the  night  before.  This  was  a  new  boat, 
recently  built  from  a  design  by  Captain  James's 
brother  Samuel,  which  had  not  yet  been  tested  in 
actual  wreck  work.  It  was  a  cruel  trick  of  fate  thus 
to  add  to  the  perils  of  such  a  storm  the  anxiety  natur- 
ally felt  about  the  possible  behavior  of  an  unfamiliar 
boat. 

With  the  help  of  horses  and  many  willing  hands,  the 
boat  was  at  last  brought  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck, 
quickly  manned  by  the  tireless  crew,  and  after  a  hard 
struggle  with  mountainous  seas,  in  which  the  boat 
proved  itself  entirely  satisfactory,  the  seven  surviving 
sailors  were  taken  safely  ashore.  The  captain  and 
mate  of  this  vessel  had  been  drowned  during  the  night, 
when  the  crew  were  forced  to  abandon  their  shelter 
under  the  forecastle  deck  and  take  to  the  rigging. 
They  had  remained  behind  to  see  all  the  others  safely 
aloft,  and  before  they  could  join  them  were  washed 
overboard  by  a  huge  sea  and  never  seen  again. 
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A  QUAINT  FIRESIDE  CHAIR 
On  Slender,  Hepplewhite  Lines 


HIS  photographic  half-tone  is  one  of  four-hun- 
dred and  fifty-one  facsimiles  in  our  catalogue- 
folio  "Forefathers'  Furniture." 


We  have  perhaps  never  reproduced  a  Winged-Chair  that 
has  sold  so  successfully,  because  it  is  comfortable  to  so  many 
different  people  and  can  be  used  with  so  many  different  kinds  of 

Furniture, in  so  many  different  rooms. 

The  frame  is  of  solid  Cuban  mahog- 
any, well  and  luxuriously  upholstered. 
The  width  (over  all)  is  32  inches,  the 
height  (over  all)  is  48  inches. 

Price  $28.75  F.O.B.,  New  York 


Our    Catalogue 

"HYGIENIC  BEDDING" 

Sent  FREE  On  Request 

It  pictures  and  describes  all  the  famous 
Wanamaker  Comfortable,  Custom  -  Made 
Beddings  —  including  our  dainty  Mattress 
at  $  1 5.00,  which  is  made  of  the  whitest,  purest 
and  most  resilient  Elastic  Cotton  Felt  in 
existence. 


We  will  send,  (without  charge,  post-paid)  a  copy  of  the  illustrated  Wanamaker 
"  Guide  Book,"  which  brings  to  your  Library  Table,  the  story  of  the  great 
Wanamaker  Stores,  and  tells  all  about  our  Mail  Order  Service. 

Also,  those  who  have  a  room  —  or  house  —  to  decorate  and  furnish,  and  who  will  send  us  a 
rough  sketch,  or  blue-print,  will  receive  samples,  color  schemes,  pictures  of  Furniture,  sug- 
gestions and  estimates,  if  they  will  address  our  "DECORATIVE  ADVISORY  BUREAU, 
Section  K." — no  charge  for  this  service.     Send  communications  to  the  New  York  Store. 

JOHN     WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 


NEW  YORK 


Paris 


These  Two  Books  Will  Help  You  Write  Good  English 


The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors 
on  the  manner  of  preparing  copy, 
correcting  proofs,  and  notes  on  sub- 
mitting manuscripts  for  publication. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail:  "  Is  at 
once  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  most 
succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service 
of  the  young  author." 


i2mo,  cloth,  148  pp. 
Price,  75  cents,  net. 
By  Mail,  83  cents. 


By  FRANK  H.  TIZETELLT,  F. 

FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS 


A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  speech 
and  correspondence  which  are  not 
touched  on  by  the  dictionary. 

The  New  York  Times:  "  The  scope 
and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of  handy 
size  and  alphabetical  arrangement,  strike 
one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 

i2mo,  cloth,  240  pp. 

S.  A.,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary.         Price    75  cents   net. 

COMPANY.  Publishers,  NEW  YORK    By  Mail,  83  cents! 
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Write  for  Free 
Trial  Offer. 

Made  f  er  either  ordi- 
nary or  safety  blades. 
If  safety,  name  make. 


THE  above  illustration  rep- 
1  resents  the  "PERFEC- 
TION "  for  Safety  Blades.  By 
the  use  of  this  device  a  set  of 
blades  will  last  a  lifetime. 
Shaving  at  home  is  not  only 
sanitary  and  satisfactory,  but 
no  little  point  of  economy  for 
the  average  man.  The  "  PER- 
FECTION "  pays  for  itself  in 
a  few  months  and  continues  to 
provide  one  of  the  most  genu- 
inely enjoyable  comforts.  One 
trial  proves  it. 

Perfection   Razor  Strop  Co. 

90  Dearborn  Street 

Chicago,  111. 


RAZORSTWP 


The  "PERFECTION"  is  the  only  MECHANICAL  STROPPING 
DEVICE  which  has  adopted  that  twist  of  the  wrist,  the  peculiar  manipula- 
tion of  the  expert  barber,  insuring  a  keen,  sharp  edge.  It  is  positively 
guaranteed  to  keep  your  blades,  ordinary  or  safety,  in  a  uniformly  perfect 
condition.  No  mistake  can  be  made  in  stropping;  no  cutting  of  the  leather 
possible.  The  cylinders  are  scientifically  curved  so  as  to  give  the  diagonal 
stroke  used  by  the  barber;  blade  receives  six  complete  stroppings,  each  side, 
every  revolution.  The  "PERFECTION"  robs  self-shaving  of  its  horrors 
by  keeping  you  constantly  supplied  with  "keen  cutting"  blades  that  give  a 
smooth  and  velvety  shive.  Of  the  highest  class  material  throughout,  is 
handsomely  finished  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  Once  used  you  wouldn  t  do 
without  it.  You  are  missing  one  of  the  greatest  comforts  of  life  if  you  are 
not  using  the  "PERFECTION."  We  have  hundreds  of  testimonials 
from  prominent  men  who  are  enthusiastic  about  it.  Write  to-day  for  full 
particulars.  Learn  how  you  can  try  the  "PERFECTION"  ten  days  with- 
out cost.     If  safety  is  used,  name  make. 


EQUALITY 

By  Emmett  Densmore,  M.D. 

CONTENTS 


The  theories  advanced  are  based  on  the  teachings) 
of  Darwin  and  Spencer,  as  well  as  on  those  of 
the  latest  and  foremost  supporters  of  the  doctrine 
of   evolution. 


I.  —  Introductory.  II.— Sex  Evolution  and  Sex- 
ual Characters.  III. — Sexual  Differences  and 
Woman's  Development.  IV. — Woman's  Power 
and  Work.  V. — Superficial  Views  of  Woman's 
Place  in  Nature.  VI. — A  Woman's  Voice.  VII. 
— Leland's  and  Carpenter's  Views.  VIII. — A 
Darwinian   Solution — Professor  Thomas's  Sex 


and  Society.  IX.— The  Force  of  Heredity — 
Women  in  Politics.  X. — Coeducation  and  Wom- 
an's Suffrage.  XL  — Woman  in  Business  and 
the  Professions.  XII. — Herbert  Spencer  on 
Woman's  Development.  XIII. —Marriage  and 
Matehood.  XIV.— The  Future  of  Woman  — 
Eternal  Justice. 


"This  is  an  able  argument  for  enlarged  opportunity  for  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  of 
woman.  In  addition  to  his  own  historical  researches  and  physiological  observations,  Dr.  Densmore  devotes  space 
to  the  writings  of  others  upon  the  subject,  such  as  Leland,  Carpenter,  Gilman,  Thomas,  Darwin,  Spencer,  etc." 
— Kansas  City  Star.  i2mo,  Cloth,  illustrated,  Price,  $1.50  net  ;  by  mail,  $1.68. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY*  44-6o  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Save  the  Lives  of  Your  Trees- 
They  Are  too  Precious  to  Sacrifice 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  trees  about  your  place,  no  doubt  you 
have  come  to  love  them  as  living  things.  Tender  memories  of  those  who 
planted  or  have  cared  for  them  probably  cluster  around  many  if  not  all  of 
your  tree  friends. 

Trees  are  no  longer  common  or  cheap,  and  you  could  not  replace  the  old 
ones  at  any  reasonable  outlay— even  if  you  could,  the  substitutes  would  not  be 
the  same;  they  would  lack  the  associations  that  made  the  old  ones  so  precious. 

John   Davey,  the   Father  of  Tree    Surgery, 
Has  Given  the  World  a   New  Profession 


Wonderful  in  its  results,  useful  beyond  calculation, 
and  of  the  most  interesting  character.  John  Davey  first 
conceived  the  idea  of  tree  surgery,  and  the  methods  which 
saved  tens  of  thousands  of  America's  finest  trees  are  the 
direct  results  of  his  genius. 

Mr.  Davey  is  beyond  peradventure  the  world's  greatest 
tree  man.  and  the  long  experience  back  of  the  Davev 
Service  gives  knowledge  of  the  kind  that  cHnnot  be  ob- 
tained from  books.  This  "know-how"  makes  the  effi- 
ci(  in  y  of  the  ))avey  work  altogether  beyond  comparison. 

Expert   Service  Alone   Produces 
Proper  Results  in  Tree  Surgery 

If  yon  wish  to  save  your  trees,  you  need  the  service"!  of 
tree  surgeons  who  can  give  results.     The    Davey  experts 
alone  can  thoroughly  satisfy  you.    We  are  just  now  pre- 
paring 11  beautiful  new  booklet,  which  will  be  a  veritable 
■  blight  to  tin-  tree-lover,  fully  explaining  our  work.    Its 
>.-!  is  too  great  to  permit  promiscuous   distribution,   but  if  you   have  trees  and 
re  interested  in  their  preservation,  we  shall  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  copy  without 
barge.     Rend    us  your  name   and  address  today,   if  you   wish   this  booklet,   for 
prompt  attenl  ion  addressing  Desk  7. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  CO.,  Inc. 

(Operating  Daoeu's  School  of  Practical  Forestru) 
Main  Office:   KENT,  OHIO  Eastern  Office,  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

"The  Home  of  Tree  Surgery)"  Address  Nearest  Office 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


Before  the  rescue  of  the  Walker's  crew  was  com- 
pleted, a  messenger  on  horseback  arrived  from  Atlan- 
tic Hill,  more  than  five  miles  away,  with  news  of 
two  more  wrecks  at  that  point. 

One  of  these  ships  had  been  driven  so  far  ashore 
that  her  crew  managed  to  get  to  land  without  assist- 
ance. The  other,  the  schooner  H.  C.  Higginson.  lay, 
decks  under,  between  two  ledges,  with  two  men 
clinging  to  the  rigging.  Two  crews  which  had  arri  ved 
before  Captain  James  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  line 
to  the  wreck,  but  before  the  breeches-buoy  could  be 
sent  out,  the  lines  fouled  in  some  wreckage,  rendering 
their  use  impossible.     To  quote  further: 

At  this  juncture  Captain  James  and  his  men  am  .  ed 
with  their  boat,  and  as  nothing  further  could  he  done 
with  the  breeches-buoy  apparatus,  they  at  once 
launched,  selecting  a  place  slightly  sheltered  by  a  pro, 
jecting  point,  and  started  on  their  third  trip  into  the 
very  jaws  of  death. 

Captain  James's  maneuvering  carried  them  through 
the  surf,  but  they  fought  in  vain  against  the  h< 
seas  beyond  to  round  the  point,  and  after  a  long 
struggle  they  had  to  give  it  up,  and  were  washed 
ashore,  with  two  holes  stove  in  their  new  boat.  Patch- 
ing the  boat  as  well  as  possible,  they  dragged  it  to 
another  place,  and  launched  again.  After  a  long  and 
desperate  battle  with  the  surf,  always  in  dire  peril, 
they  reached  the  vessel. 

The  sailors  had  now  been  in  the  tops  fourteen  hours, 
and  in  their  exhausted  and  benumbed  condition  could 
do  little  to  help  themselves.  Four  men  in  the  foretop 
and  one  in  the  mizzen  were  all  that  were  alive  on  board. 
The  body  of  the  steward,  who  had  perished  from  ex- 
posure during  the  night,  was  lasht  to  the  mast.  The 
boat  could  come  up  only  under  the  vessel's  stern,  and 
four  of  the  men  were  at  the  other  end. 

The  man  in  the  mizzentop  cautiously  descended  the 
shrouds,  until  he  reached  a  position  where  he  could 
catch  a  line  thrown  to  him,  which  he  tied  about  his 
waist,  and  at  the  word  of  command  jumped  into  the 
sea,  and  was  quickly'  hauled  into  the  life-boat. 

"  Now  for  the  men  in  the  foretop!  "  was  the  cry.  and 
the  crew  strained  every  muscle  in  repeated  attempts 
to  force  the  boat  as  far  forward  as  the  foremast.  But 
their  most  strenuous  efforts  could  bring  it  no  farther 
than  abreast  the  mainmast.  It  was  therefore  neces- 
sary for  the  sailors  to  get  across  the  intervening 
distance. 

There  were  but  two  ways  that  this  could  be  done. 
One  was  to  come  across  hand  over  hand  on  the  spring- 
stay,  a  distance  of  twenty  feet,  and  this  was  hopeless 
in  their  exhausted  condition.  The  other,  hardly- 
better,  was  to  slide  down  the  hawser,  which  had  been 
sent  aboard  and  made  fast  in  the  attempt  to  set  up  the 
breeches-buoy  apparatus,  and  which  was  now  trailing 
toward  the  mainmast,  and  gain  a  footing  in  the  main 
rigging  if  possible.  Quickly  they  chose  the  latter 
course,  and  one  of  them  began  the  perilous  descent. 

It  appeared  every  moment  as  if  the  swaying  form 
would  lose  its  hold  and  be  swept  away  by  the  hungry 
waves,  which  seemed  to  be  leaping  and  stretching  up- 
ward to  seize  him  and  plunge  him  into  the  sea  below. 
Slowly  he  came  down,  but  surely,  and  at  last  caught 
the  main  rigging.  Here  a  rope  was  thrown  to  him, 
and  tying  it  about  his  body,  he  jumped  overboard, 
and  was  hauled  into  the  boat.  In  like  manner,  for- 
tunately without  mishap,  the  three  remaining  men,  to 
whom,  as  in  the  case  of  their  shipmate,  the  crisis 
seemed  to  lend  superhuman  strength,  made  their  way 
down  and  were  taken  off.  When  the  last  man  was 
safe  in  the  boat,  a  mighty  shout  went  up  from  those  on 
shore,  and  still  a  mightier  and  more  victorious  one 
when,  after  a  long  and  desperate  struggle,  requiring 
the  most  skilful  maneuvering  to  prevent  a  capsize  in 
the  surf,  the  boat  came  within  reach  of  the  eager  hands 
stretched  out  to  drag  ashore  the  shipwrecked  seamen 

and  their  heroic  rescuers 

When  their  work  was  done,  Captain  James  and  his 
men  had  to  show  as  trophies  of  their  valor  twenty- 
nine  human  lives,  all  the  rescued  being  in  a  more  or 
less  pitiful  plight  from  their  experience,  it  is  true — 
but  saved. 
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A  CH1NKSK  SCHOOL  IN   BOSTON 

I\  the  heart  oi  Boston,  just  two  short  blocks  from 
busv  Washington  Street,  three  tliyhts  up  from  the 
si.ieua'k.  there  is  a  little  room  where  Chinese  boys 
are  Unght  to  read,  write  and  cipher  in  the  language 
of  their  lathers  There  are  ten  of  these  boys  there 
during  the  summer  session,  noisily  studying  under 
the  direction  of  Mr  Moy  Ging,  a  young  man  who  came 
from  southern  China  a  few  month--  ago.  A  writer  in 
the  Boston  U>  '  of  this  school: 

Before  yon  are  several  rows  of  students — not  one  of 
them  has  a  queue  -as  studious  as   mo  •    from 

0  to  m  a  summer  day.      Some  of  them  are 

studying  numbers,  others  the  topography  of  China, 
others  are  mastering  the  -tones  in  their  readers. 
They  are  thinking  out  loud,  chanting  their  sums,  their 
boundary  lines  and  their  information  about  the  cat 
who  looks  at  the  girl  and  the  girl  who  reciprocates. 
Sometimes  one  of  them  pauses  long  enough  to  scruti- 
the  picture  that  accompanies  his  lesson,  for  the 
books  aie  profusely  illustrated 

•ice  little  (.year-old  Sing  Lee  in  the  front  row. 
He  is  hardly  big  enough  to  rest  his  arms  on  the  desk, 
but  for  the  nonce  he  is  the  most  industrious  person 
in  the  room.  Laboriously  he  runs  his  finger  along  the 
page  as  he  read*,  and  you  notice  that  he  is  reading  the 
■age— which  is  the  first — and  from  left  to  right, 
and  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  Glance  over  his 
shoulders.  On  the  printed  page  are  diminutive 
characters  that  look  not  unlike  a  handful  of  dried  tea, 
ground  fine,  and  scattered  on  paper.  They  convey- 
to  Sing  Lee  the  interesting  information  that  there 
was  a  lion  bothered  by  gnats.  You  can  tell  that 
much  from  the  picture.  It  is  an  old  Chinese  legend — 
and  it  serves,  by  the  way.  to  teach  you  that  in  every 
age  and  every  land  all  sections  of  the  human  race  have 
thought  alike.  Here  is  the  old  idea  of  how  a  multi- 
tude of  small  trifles  can  annoy  the  greatest  of  us. 

Sing  Lee  is  somewhat  annoyed  himself.  Wong  Soy, 
who  sits  behind  him.  is  apparently  intent  on  the 
multiplication  tc.ble.  But  leally  he  is  intent  on  kick- 
ing the  rungs  of  Sing  Lee's  chair.  Sing  Lee  giggles 
gently.  He  hides  behind  his  book  and  pulls  snoots 
at  Wong  Soy.  Wong  Soy  snorts  aloud,  but  keeps  on 
kicking.  As  a  precautionary  measure,  mindful  of 
the  teacher,  he  also  hides  behind  his  book,  and  chants 
the  multiplication  table  with  vigor.  Just  as  he 
reaches  6  times  3  he  utters  a  yelp  that  is  not  part  of 
his  chant  and  hastily  withdraws  his  feet  from  the 
reach  of  Sing  Lee  and  the  jab  of  Sing  Lee's  pin. 

The  chant  stops  in  mid-career,  while  the  other  eight 
students  turn  delightedly  to  the  prospect  of  excite- 
men*.  Mr.  Moy  speak  a  sharp  cadence  or  two — even 
a  reprimand  is  musical  in  Chinese — the  culprits  blush, 
the  others  grin,  and  business  is  resumed.  Isn't  it, 
except  for  the  language,  exactly  like  an  incident  of  | 
your  own  school  days  ?  ( >nce  more  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  has  been  established. 

Watch  that  conscientious  16-year-old  in  the  back 
tow.  He  is  there  for  study,  and  he  is  a  little  shocked 
at  the  way  his  fellows  behave  when  a  visitor  is  present. 
He  is  not  studying  aloud,  for  just  now  he  is  learning 
to  write.  A  paint-box  lies  beside  him,  and  into  this 
he  dips  with  a  pointed  brush.  He  rubs  the  brush  on 
a  flat  stone  set  in  a  dish  of  water,  mixes  the  water  with 
the  paint,  and  uses  the  stone  as  an  ink-well.  It  is  no 
easy  task,  even  for  a  Chinese,  to  copy  the  extraordi- 
nary letters  of  the  Chinese  alphabet.  One  cuiiy  line 
curled  the  other  way  would  change  the  entire  meaning 
of  a  word.  Mr.  Moy  looks  approvingly  at  the  work 
of  the  conscientious  youth  and  marks  it  with  a  Chinese 
"  excellent "  in  pink  paint. 

At  a  rippling  sentence  from  the  teacher  the  class  be- 
comes quiet.  It  is  time  for  silent  study.  The  Chinese 
do  study  silently  once  in  a  while.  For  five  minutes 
all  is  still.  Then  Sam  Wing  drops  a  paint-brush  down 
Shang  Quong's  neck.  Shang  Quong  punches  Sam 
Wing.  Sam  Wing  whispers  derogatory  remarks. 

"  Shut  up!  "  replies  Shang  Quong  in  an  audible  lapse 
into  English. 

Another  Chinese  reproof.  Another  concerted 
giggle.  You  begin  to  feel  giggly  yourself.  Really, 
the  youngsters  are  mortal  terrors,  like  Ameiican 
school-boys.  Your  heart  warms  to  them,  and  you 
decide  to  say  something  to  somebody.  So  you  select 
the  12-year-old  who  has  talked  Chinese  volubly  with 
Mr.  Moy,  and  for  the  most  part  has  kept  his  eyes  glued 
to  the  story  of  the  rich  man  who  took  three  friends 
out  to  sail.  The  fact  that  the  12-year-old  probably 
will  not  understand  a  word  you  say  puts  you  on  your 
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Clean  Your  House  CLEAN  and  Keep  it  CLEAN  with 

the  Most  Wonderful  Cleaning  Device 

the  World  Has  Ever  Known 

Brooms,  brushes,  dusters,  oarpet-Bweepers  scatter 
and  diffuse  dirt,  dust  and  germs;  they  arc  mere  surface 
rii  a  ners  al  best . 

The  "  New  York"  Vacuum  Cleaner  nets  by  suction. 

Simply  rook  the  lever  to  and  fro  and  produce  a  tre- 
mendous suction  lit  t  he  nozzle  end  of  t  he  hose 

Bj  passing  tins  nozzle  ovr-r  carpets,  rugs  and  up- 
bolstered  Furniture  even  last  atom  of  dirt  and  dust  is 
rjuicklj  removed  sucked  up  into  the  machine;  the.\ 
are  oleaned  through  and  through,  absolutely  freed  from 
germs,  vermin,  moth  eggs— everything  that  should  not 
be  there. 

With  a  special  nozzle  you  can  clean  moldings,  pic- 
tures, draperies— every  nook  and  cranny  in  bookcases, 
radiators     every  place  where  dirt  eolleels. 

1  he    "  New  York  "    VaOUttm    Cleaner    does    .all    tills 

while  the  carpet  or  rug  is  on  floor,  without  moving 
the  Furnishings  from  the  room,  and  without  the 
slightest  wear  on  the  article  cleaned,  or  upon  the 
st  rength  or  temper  of  the  operator. 

Made  for  lifetime's  wear.  Simply  constructed:  a 
child  can  easily  operate  it.  No  other  invention  has 
ever  done  so  much  to  make  for  absohtte  cleanliness  in 
the  home— to  do  away  with  dirt,  disease  and  drudgery. 

TWO   WEEKS'  TRIAL  AT  OUR  RISK 

The  price  of  the  "  New  York"  Vacuum  Cleaner 
for  hand  operation  is  $'J.">;  equipped  with  electric 
motor,  (60  and  1100.  Send  us  tin-  amount  by  check. 
Express  or  lost  Office  Money  Order  and  we  will  send 
>on  a  machine  ready  for  use.  Try  it  two  weeks.  If 
not  found  exactly  as  represented,  return  the  cleaner 
and  we  will  refund  your  money  at  once.  We  could 
not  afford  to  have  11  single  dissatisfied  buyer.  Our 
financial  standing  and  the  publishers  of  this  magazine 
guarantee  this  promise  to  you, 

Send  for  our  book  "The  I\'ew  Servant  in  the 
House."     It's  free. 

If  you  would  know  more  about  the  wonders  of 
Vacuum  Cleaning  send  for  this  book.  It  will  convince 
you  thai  the  "New  York"  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  destined 
to  become  a  neoe*sit\  in  every  home  where  real  clean- 
liness  is  prized.    Send  for  it  to-day. 

NEW  YORK  VACUUM    CLEANER  CO. 

551  Marbridge  Building,  Broadway  and  34th  St.,  New  York 


Agents  <■!  nbility  snd  standing  w  ita.-.l  in  every  locality  1 
United  St  itea  1  Canada,     \\  uk  tor  particulars. 
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Each  Certificate  of  Deposit  which 
we  issue  is  secured  by  a  First  Mort- 
gage on  improved  and  high  grade  real 
estate  and  also  by  the  Capital  and 
Surplus  of  this  Company,  so  that  when 
you  invest  money  in  our  Certificates 
you  are  doubly  assured  of  absolute 
safety. 

Capital  and  Surplus  $350,000.00 

Please  write  for  free  booklet  "  F  " 


it.-  -:'   -  -■■iiir 1     ■- 


Write  for  this  Book  Today 

It  describes  the  various  methods  for  flllnff 
correspondence,  papers,  catalogs,  bills  and  all 
kinds  of  loose  sheets  or  forms— shows  bow  to 
make  your  filing  system  effective  and  econom- 
ical in  its  operation— describes  a  perfect 

Filing  Equipment 

for  a  model  sales  department  sending  out 
100,000  letters  a  year,  and  explains  how  this 
volume  of  mail  can  best  be  handled  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  It  tells  how  to  make 
your  filing  system  a  vital  part  of  the  machinery 
for  producing  you  more  business — how  to 
turn  it  from  an  expense  item  into  a  money- 
maker.   Write  today  for  BookV-809 

<31k  91t»bc^V«rniel<e  €0. 


Cincinnati, 
TJ.  8.  A. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  the  literary  digest  when  wrltiac  to  advertisers. 
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Most  Exquisite 
Of  all  Dainty 
Wall  Fabrics 


Art  Ko-Na 


A  new  and  exclusive  Wiggin  "Fab-Rik-O-Na"  line  that  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  wall 
covering.  Novelty  of  texture,  beauty,  richness  and  durability  are  attractively  combined  in 
"Art  Ko-Na."  It  at  once  appeals  to  highest  artistic  sense  in  home  making.  Wide  variety 
of  tones,  and  shades  afford  unique  combinations.  Colors  are  not  affected  by  the  sun.  Art  Ko-Na 
is  readily  applied  and  may  be  cleaned  with  damp  cloth  or  sponge.  Sendf  to-day  for  samples. 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 


(  Trade  Mark  Registered— U.  S.  Pat-  Off.  and  in  Pat.  Off.  in  Gt. 
are  the  best  made.  They 

Send  to-day 

for  this 

Homema&ers' 


WOVEN  WALL 
COVERINGS 


Brit.) 


include,  besides  Art  Ko 
Na,  hign-gTade  plain  and 
dyed  Tapestry  Burlaps, 
Kord  Ko-Na,  Canvases 
and  other  fabric  hang- 
ings. A  great  variety  of 
special  surface  effects  in 
a  wide  range  of  tones 
and  colors. 

B1  stamped  "Fab- 

urlapS  Rik-O-Na"  are 
the  highest  quality  made. 
The  trade-mark  is  a  guaran- 
tee and  appears  on  the  back 
of  every  yard.  Donotaccept 
imitations,  as  they  cannot 
give  lasting  results. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO.,  218  Arch  St.,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 

fab-Rik-O-Na  Wall  Coverings  are  recommended  and sold  by  alt first-class  decorators. 


Book  of 
Art  Ko-Na 
Tones  and 
Colors 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

S10.00  and  up.  Many  in  use  less 
than  sixty  days;  are  good  as  new; 
we  guarantee  them.  Write  us  be- 
fore you  buy.  We  have  all  makes 
at  biggest  bargains  ever  offered, 
snipped  subject  to  examination, 
McT.AUGHLIN  TYPEWRITER  EX. 
109  Ozark  lll.1t-.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Do  You  Hear  Well? 


Bhe    Giant   Heater 

WILL  HEAT  ANT    ORDINARY    ROOM   IH 
ZERO  WEATHER  AT  ALMOST   NO  COST 

Applied  to  central  draught  lamp  or  gas 
jet  (naked  flame  or  mantle  burner). 
HEAT  AND  LIGHT  AT  ONE  COST 

Col.  Y.  A.  Woodward,  New  Orleans,  La., 
writes:  "Giant  Heater  received.  Am  very  much 
pleased  with  it. " 

Price  Complete,  Charges  Prepaid, 
BRASS,  $1.50  ;   N1CREL.PLATED,   $2.00. 
Attractive  Illustrated  Booklet  Mailed  Free. 


The  Giant  Heater  Co. ,664  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mui. 


The  Electrophone  in  use 
almost  INVISIBLE 


If   Not,   Accept   This 
Offer  of  Instant  Relief 

^^  Send  us  the  cou- 

-y     /T  \r         p  o  n    below  for 

particulars  of  our 
Service  Test 
Offer  .  Get  a 
Stolz'  Electro- 
phone and  try  it 
for  a  full  month 
in  your  own 
home.  See  for 
yourself  how 
clear  and  distinct 
it  will  make  all 
sounds.  Take  it 
to  the  theatre  or 
church  with  you,  sit  in  the  back  row,  and  enjoy 
every  note,  every  word.  It  has  marvelous 
sound  magnifying  powers.  Investigate  how 
easily  it  overcomes  ear  noises,  and  let  it  take 
the  place  of  your  ugly  and  possibly  harmful 
drum,  horn,  or  trumpet.  Put  it  to  any  test  you 
please  for  a  month,  and  prove  to  your  own  sat- 
isfaction that  it  can  amply  meet  your  every  de- 
mand. By  that  time  it  should  have  begun  to 
improve  your  unaided  hearing;  it  usually  does. 

The  latest  improved  Stolz'  Electrophone  cost  $40,000 
to  perfect.  Let  us  send  you  a  perfect  instrument  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  provided  for  the  Queen  of 
England,  President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  etc.  Send  coupon 
for  offer. 

Read   This — Then   Fill   In   Coupon 

E.  P.  Rogers,  159  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  says:  "I 
have  used  your  Electrophone  since  July,  1908.  It  en- 
ables me  to  hear  speakers  over  fifty  feet  away-  With- 
out it  I  could  not  hear  their  voices.  It  has  improved 
my  natural  hearing-  at  least  jo%,  and  has  stopped  the 
head  noises." 

A*k  Rogers,  or  W.  M.  Hoyt,  Who!  Grocer,  1  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago;  or.  better  still,  write  for  long  list  of  satisfied  users,  who  will 
an«i»r  inquiries.     We  will  mail  you  ;i   copy  FREE  OF  CHARGE. 


Don't  Throw  it  Away 


W    Does  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 

^ENDETS 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin ' 

brass, copper,  graniteware.hot  water  bags 

etc.   Ko  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Any  one 

can  use  them;  litany  surface;  two  million 

in  use.   Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.   Complete 

pkg.  assorted  sizes,  25c  postpaid.   Agents  wanted. 

Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  151  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


Your    na 


j 

Send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  full  particular.*  ol 
Service  Test  tif  a  latest  unproved  Stolz.'  Kle.ctrophone. 
STOLZ*  ELECTROPHONE  CO.,  :»«  stolz'  Jlldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
Branch  offiYe*  in  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Seattle,  Indianapolis, 
Des    Mninee,    Toronto,    Pittsburg,    Los  Angeles;    and  82-8o  KIppt 
Sh-Mr',   I.r.p.lon.    Kb  gland. 


I  Can  Save  You  60% 
of  Your  Fuel 

bill  and  also  give  you 

Four  Times  As  Much  Heat 

as  you  can  get  from  a  com- 
mon grate.  I  can  save  the 
expense  of  your  furnace  a 
large  part  of  the  Fall  and 
Spring,  or  can,  at  this  big  saving  in  cost, 
heat  during  the  coldest  weather,  any  house 
that  has  no  furnace,  without  taking  up  any 
of  the  floor  space  used  by  a  stove.  I  guar- 
antee results.  Your  money  back  if  you  do 
not  get  them.     50,000 

Aldine  Fireplaces 

are  now  in  use  giving  these  results.  You  can  just 
as  well  save  this  fuel  money  and  get  this  extra  heat 
in  an  old  house  as  in  a  new  one. 

There  are  probably  Aldines  in  use  in  your  own 
town  where  you  can  see  them  and  the  owners  will 
tell  you  that  what  I  say  is  true. 

Do  not  lay  aside  this  magazine  and  say  "I  don't 
believe  it" — write  me  personally  and  let  me  show 
you  why  the  Aldine  will 
save  you  this  ba%  in  fuel 
expense,  and  what  it  will 
cost  you.  I  will  send  you 
free  for  the  asking,  my 
new  Aldine  Blue  Book, 
telling  these  facts  and  prov- 
ing them. 

k.  I).  RATHB0NE,  President 

Rathbone  &  Panigot  Co. 

5905  Clyde  Park  Ave. 
Grand  Rapids  Mich. 
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mettle.  You  will  make  him  understand  some- 
how. 

"  Likee  studee?"  you  inquire  amiably.  He  stares. 
Just  as  you  expected.  "No  unnerstandee ? "  you 
continue,  "likee  come  schoolee,  readbookee?" 

The  io-year-old  grins.  "Aw,  cut  it  out,"  he  replies. 
"Talk  English." 


SCENES    AT    BARCELONA    AND    MEULU 

Passengers  on  the  Spanish  Line  Steamer  Buenos 
Aires,  which  left  Barcelona  at  the  height  of  the  riot- 
ing, had  a  rare  opportunity  to  get  a  vivid  impression 
of  the  trouble  Spain  has  just  been  passing  through. 
Just  before  the  ship  left  the  harbor  she  was  delayed 
several  hours  by  a  howling  mob,  who  tried  to  prevent 
a  body  of  soldiers  from  going  on  board.  In  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  one  of  the  passengers  describes 
this  struggle  as  follows: 

For  the  last  week  it  had  been  unsafe  to  walk  in  the 
streets  at  night,  and  we  did  not  really  feel  secure  until 
we  were  aboard  the  ship.  This  was  a  little  before 
noon,  and  the  Buenos  Aires  was  advertised  to  sail  at 
that  hour. 

Batt  twelve  o'clock  came  and  went,  and  there  were 
no  indications  of  our  leaving.  There  had  been  threats 
made  against  the  loading  of  troops  and  ammunition 
on  our  ship,  and  we  could  see  the  crowd  gathering  on 
the  pier.  The  militia  and  police  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  least  control  over  the  mob.  I  saw  a  squad  of 
infantrymen  charge  the  crowd  with  their  guns  leveled, 
but  it  had  no  effect.  Three  women — one  of  them  in 
particular — seemed  to  spur  the  people  on,  and  every 
now  and  then  they  would  address  the  crowd,  waving 
their  arms,  and,  I  suppose,  telling  them  not  to  give  in. 

When  the  troops  charged,  those  women  just  stept 
right  up  and  dared  the  men  to. shoot.  The  mob,  as 
far  as  I  could  see,  carried  no  arms,  but  for  all  that  the 
women  were  not  in  the  least  afraid,  and  for  some 
reason  the  troops  did  not  shoot.  Finally,  along  came 
a  squad  of  mounted  cavalry,  and  when  they  charged, 
the  mob  dropt  back.  This  gave  the  troops  a  chance 
to  send  a  company  of  artillerymen  on  board,  and  we 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor.  They  were  loading  am- 
munition at  the  time,  and  two  lighters  followed  on 
each  side  of  us,  loading  guns  as  they  went.  They  did 
not  turn  back  until  we  were  well  out  to  sea. 

Just  before  we  left  the  harbor,  I  took  a  look  at  the 
city;  and  around  the  Columbus  monument,  in  an  open 
square  about  a  mile  away,  I  could  see  a  great  crowd  of 
people  running  this  way  and  that  in  the  street. 

The  Buenos  Aires  was  prest  into  service  by  the 
Spanish  Government  and  made  two  trips  from  Bar- 
celona to  Melilla  as  a  trans;^rt  for  troops.  On  the 
second  of  these  trips  the  passengers  were  left  at  Cadiz 
for  a  week,  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  steamer. 
At  Melilla,  Captain  Aldamiz  of  the  Buenos  Aires  saw 
from  the  deck  of  his  ship  an  attack  by  Moorish  tribes- 
men upon  a  Spanish  pack-train.  To  quote  from  an 
article  in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun: 

The  sea  was  running  high  when  the  Buenos  Aires 
arrived  at  Melilla.  The  harbor,  which  is  poorly 
sheltered,  was  crowded  with  ships  bringing  troops 
and  munitions  of  war  and  returning  with  wounded 
soldiers,  and  the  disembarkation  was  attended  with 
great  difficulties.  Things  were  pretty  strenuous  in 
Melilla,  the  captain  said,  sounds  of  heavy  firing  were 
heard  almost  continuously  from  the  interior  and  there 
was  much  confusion  in  the  town.  At  night  the  sky 
to  the  landward  was  red  with  the  glare  of  distant  fires. 

The  following  day  a  pack-train  of  camels  and  mules, 
returning  light  from  transporting  provisions  and  am- 
munition to  the  front,  was  attacked  by  the  Moors  a 
short  distance  outside  of  Melilla.  Two  battalions  of 
Spanish  infantry  were  conveying  the  pack-train,  and 
there  ensued  a  very  lively  fight,  which  could  be  plainly 
seen  from  the  decks  of  the  Buenos  Aires. 

"The  Moors  swooped  down  from  Mount  Gurugu," 
said  Captain  Aldamiz,  "  taking  advantage  of  the  scrub 
and  underbrush  for  shelter.  It  was  like  a  panorama 
in  the  sunshine.  The  mules  and  camels  were  strung 
out  in  a  long  line  with  our  soldiers  in  clumps  between 
the  pack-train  and  the  mountain.  There  were  puffs 
of  smoke  all  along  the  line  and  other  puffs  from  the 
underbrush  and  bushes  up  on  the  mountain.  Every 
little  while  a  group  of  the  tribesmen  would  run  from 
one  place  of  shelter  to  another,  always  coming  further 
down  the  slopes.  They  were  trying  to  get  near 
enough  to  make  a  successful  rush  against  our  lines. 
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The  nt\e  t\sv  and  the.  rapid  fire  guns  mads  .1  >.  ontinuous 

'ike  '  Hirr  r  r'    all  the  time.      Then  the 

>n  from  the  fort-,  around  the  town  began  to  fire 

with  bin  crashes   .m<l  the  warship  Ntumancia,  which 

the  h.irtnir.  began  ii>  shell  the  places 

re  the  Moots  were  sheltered  in  the  mountain-side 

It  got  too  hot  to*  them,  and  they  began  to  run  back 

m  little  groups  int<>  the  valleys      They  never  got  Car 

enough  .'...w:i  the  slopes  to  make  .1  re.il  rush,  anj  the 
ision-train  and  the  soldiers  all  came  safely  into 

•en  " 


I  Hi:  »ihu\   who  Gt   \  Kits  THE 

\  vititon  S 

Poa  fourteen  \<-.ir-~  Mr-    Kate  Walker  has  been  the 

the  lighthouse  on  Robbing  Reef.  otT  Staten 

Inland,  at   the  entrance  to   New   York   Harbor.      This 

dangerous  reef  is  marked  by  a  revolving  white  light 
flashing   every   five  accompanied    in   foggy 

weather  bj  a  steam  siren  and  a  Cog  bell.    Mr   William 
Hemmingwa)     tells    in    Harp,/'      Wttkly    how    he 

\  down  the  harbor  and  visited  the  woman  who 
in  all  these  years  has  not  once  "failed  to  keep  the 
,iaz*linK  white  finger  of  light  pointing  away  from  the 

v  shoal  "  The  lighthouse  tender  Daisy  carried 
the  party  from  Tompkinsville  to  the  "stout,  round 
tower  of  stone  and  steel  that  crowns  Robbins  Reef." 
Climbing  up  a  long  iron  ladder,  the  visitors  found 
themselves  on  the  high  stone  platform  on  which 
stands  the  tower      Of  the   visrl    Mr    Hemmingway 

Mr-  Kate  Walker  w  as  hospitably  waiting  to  ret  eive 
us.  Her  blue  eyes  twinkled  and  she  smiled  when  we 
told  her  what  we  wanted  to  know 

"It  isn't  much  of  a  story."  she  said  "Just  keep 
the  light  burning  and  the  fog-bell  wound  up  and  the 
siren  ready  all  the  time.     That's  all." 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  doing  this'' ' 
"Twenty-three  years  it  will  be  next   New  yi 
My  husband  was  the  keeper,   but  he  died  fourteen 
years  ago.  and   I've  kept  the  light  ever  since.      Of 
course,  my  son  Jack  helps  me;    but  I'm  here  all  the 
time." 

"  And  you  like  being  here?" 

"  I  couldn't  like  it  being  anywhere  else.  I'm  used 
to  it.      It's  home." 

Home.  That  was  it.  Here  on  this  tiny,  round 
platform  of  sea-swept  granite  this  woman  had  brought 
up  her  three  children,  received  her  friends,  lived  her 
life,  had  known  joys  and  sorrows — and  always  kept 
the  light  burning.  .  .  .  The  mind  is  quick  to  picture 
the  woman  keeper  of  the  lighthouse  as  a  heroine. 
There  is  not  a  trace  of  heroism  in  Mrs.  Kate  Walker. 
She  would  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  the  idea.  She  is  of 
medium  height,  or  perhaps  a  little  less,  of  agile 
rather  than  muscular  figure,  though  her  capable 
hands  are  strong  and  sure.  Her  dark  brown  hair  is 
barely  touched  with  gray,  and  she  has  the  gentle, 
kindly  manner  and  the  air  of  complete  self-reliance 
one  expects  to  find  in  those  who  have  carried  long 
and  well  a  burden  of  constant  responsibility.   .   .   . 

Not  without  pride  did  the  hostess  show  us  through 
the  tower.  Down  in  the  cellar,  well  aired  and  flooded 
with  sunlight,  were  the  cases  of  illuminating  oil  and 
the  engine  for  driving  comprest  air  through  the 
siren,  whose  long,  reverberant  muzzle  is  thrust  sea- 
ward over  the  south  side  of  the  platform.  The  engine 
was  still  and  cold. 

"Don't  you  keep  up  steam  all  the  time'"    I  asked 
"No,"   Mrs.   Walk;r  replied.     "We  use  oil  fuel  in 
the  furnace,  and  I  can  get  up  steam  in  fifteen  minutes. 
You  can  always  tell  when  fog  is  coming  in,  so  there's 
plenty  of  time  to  get  ready  for  it." 

On  the  first  floor  were  the  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
all  bright  and  shining,  with  an  amount  of  space  sur- 
prizingly  large  in  a  house  that  looks  so  small  and  cage- 
like from  afar.  On  the  three  floors  above  were  the 
parlor  and  the  bedrooms,  all  of  exquisite  neatness  and 
so  cozy  that  one  could  readily  understand  why  the 
homemaker  is  so  fond  of  staying  at  home.  And  the 
daintiness  of  the  house  cannot  be  imagined  by  mere 
landsmen.  It  is  the  daintiness  of  the  dustless  sea, 
every  rug  and  bit  of  carpet  in  the  full  glory  of  its 
proper  color,  all  the  paint  fresh  and  bright,  every 
bit  of   glajs  so  clear  and  polished  to  such  brilliance 


THERE  IS  NO  DOUBT— NO  QUESTION 
ABOUT  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF 


YOU  CAN  SEE  AND  FEEL  IT  WORK 

When  you  use  ordinary  "antiseptic"  mouth  washes,  or 
ordinary  household  disinfectants  and  germicides  you  use 
them  purely  upon  faith.  You  have  no  visible  evidence  of 
effectiveness. 

When  you  use  DIOXOGEN,  the  pure  Peroxide  of  Hydro- 
gen, you  know  it  is  effective,  because  you  can  see  and  feel  it 
work.  You  have  actual  immediate  evidence  of  its  worth. 
Your  own  senses  tell  you  of  its  activity. 

DIOXOGEN  proves  itself.  It  bubbles  and  foams  the  in- 
stant  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  germs,  germ  poisons  and 
the  harmful  products  of  decay  and  decomposition.  The  bub 
bling  and  foaming  of  DIOXOGEN  are  actual  manifestations 
of  its  germicidal  and  cleansing  action.  When  DIOXOGEN 
foams  and  bubbles  it  is  disinfecting;  it  is  destroying,  dis- 
organizing and  cleaning  out  the  bacteria  and  other  disease- 
causing  substances. 

PAimON  Be  sure  y°u  &et  real  DIOXOGEN 
WlU  livlj  —the  pure  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen. 
Some  dealers,  who  have  not  investigated  the 

comparative  merits  of  different  grades  of  peroxide,  honestly  think 
,  ^^  all  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  alike.  If  you  just  ask  for  "Per- 
"The  Best^^  oxide  of  Hydrogen,"  you  may  get  an  inferior  grade ;  you 
Health  i°n<C%v  may  get  "bleaching"  Per°xide;  you  may  get  weak  yf  THE 
ance,''  describes Ns.  and  inefficient  peroxide ;  you  may  get  impure  jyc\KV\  AND 
and  gives  directions  ^^  peroxide.  By  insisting  on  DIOXOGEN  jy  vr/*IVL,rtni/ 
"TiSi'fXand  by  accepting  DIOXOGEN  only  ^CHEMICALCO. 

gargle;     for     wounds     and  ^    are  yOU  SUre  of  getting  pure  per-   /y     98  Front  Street,  New  York 

burns;   for     the    complexion;    ^^^.        n^-lA*.  «•*  u.,,l.-„~~~   _x        *j  dr.-  .   .  •  r.- 

'  ,  v.  >X        OXlOe  01   nVOrOCen   Of  Satl<?_      ^f  I    hn«  never   use.1   Dioiofen  or 

after  shaving  and  19  other  uses,    ^.  ~V"  "Ju»v6tu  ul  oailit       Sf     v   9maUa  o|  hv,|rog„„      i  would 

anv  one  of  which    may    be   of    the    ^^.       factory    Strength   and      /f     like  to  try  Diozogen. 

greatest  importance  to  you,  or  some  ^v  a*K*iar>^r  dr     U)  ""  """"i"  pero*ide'   Vi'S  !!ot.  "'""Ji' 

■  ,  1  ^^.  emCienCV  /y      ■>»,  for  personal  use.      I    would   like  to  corrt- 

member  ox  your  family.      A  convenient     \\  J-  <^  ,,,,,.  bioxofen   with  the  kinJ  that  I   »m  now 

supply  of  DIOXOGEN,  ready  for  imme-   ^*X     SEND    FOR    FREE 
diate  use,  is    not  only  a  toilet  necessity  but  a   ^>S^  SAMPLE  AND 
safeguard  and  protection  against  simple  or  ser-   ^sN<   BOOKLET 
ious  ills.     Use  the  attached  coupon  or  a  postal 
and  send  for  booklet  and  2-oz.  trial  bottle  right  now 
before  you  forget  it. 


D. 

Sept.  II. 


Name 


Address 


I'ruuyist' 8  \amt 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  16  centH  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  SS^Sl*, 
THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


"It's  not  what  you  earn; 
it's  what  you  SAVE." 

FEW  have  had  a  wider  field  of  observa- 
tion than  Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  former 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
now  President  of  this  institution.  He  urges 
a  Savings  Account  for  every  person,  with 
regular  and  systematic  additions. 

Our  book,  "Ifozu  to 
Save  by  Mail"yri\\ 

be  sent  free  on  re- 
quest. Write  for 
it.  It  will  explaiu 
our  monthly  sav- 
ings plan  under 
which  $10  a  month 
grows  to  $1,473.00 
in  ten  years. 
$1,473.00  is  a  snug 
sum.  $1,473.00  will 
buy  a  home  in  any 
state.  $1,473.00  will 
educate  the  son  or 
daughter. 

/%  %  Compound 
Interest 

on  Savings  Accounts 


Gov.  Leslie  m.  Shaw 


Liberal  interest 

on  checking  accounts. 


Send  your  deposit    at.   once,  the    larger  the  better, 
but  $1.00 will  <io  if  it  is  all  you  can  spare. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantees,  Trust  Co. 

Qov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  President 
Dept.  B.  927  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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The  Safest  Way 
To  Earn  6% 


Investors — small  or  large — should  inform 
themselves  on  Irrigation  Bonds. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  liens  on  the 
most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America.  The 
value  of  the  security  is  in  many  instances 
four  times  the  loan.  The  first  year's  crop 
often  sells  for  more  than  the  loan,  sometimes 
by  several  times  over. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  municipal  obli- 
gations, like  School  Bonds.  They  form  a 
tax  lien  on  the  real  property  within  the 
district. 

They  are  serial  bonds,  so  one  may  make 
short-time  or  long-time  investments.  Each 
year,  as  part  of  the  bonds  are  paid,  the 
security  back  of  the  rest  is  increased. 

The  bonds  pay  six  per  cent — a  higher  rate 
than  one  can  obtain  on  any  other  large  class 
of  bonds  equally  well  secured. 

The  bonds  are  for  $100,  §500  and  $1,000, 
so  one  may  invest  either  little  or  much. 

These  are  ideal  bonds,  and  they  have 
become  the  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  Reclamation 
Bonds.  In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sold 
70  separate  issues,  without  a  dollar  of  loss 
to  any  investor. 

Now  we  have  written  a  book  based  on  all 
this  experience,  and  the  book  is  free. 
Please  send  this  coupon  today  for  it,  for 
you  owe  to  yourself  a  knowledge  of  the  facts. 


(Established  1893) 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


50  Congress  Street 
BOSTON 


Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Name 

Town 

State 304 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  "real  thing"  in  aids  to 
hearing.  No  cumbersome  wires: 
no  battery.  A  small  compact  in- 
strument held  ngalnst  the  ear, 
not  inserted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voice  tones  very  effectively: 
no ''buzzing."  Manufactured  in 
our  surgical  instrument  depart- 
ment. Our  Till  11.  offer  and 
testimonials  will  interest  you. 

Send  to-day  for  illustrated 
booklet  D.  > 


^^^^^  "™"  *  Optician, 

Manufacturer  of  Surgical  Instrument*  and  Electrical   '  ppliances 
114  East  S»€l  Street,  Xcw  York. 


that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  at  first  glance  whether  a 
window  is  open  or  shut. 

When  Mrs.  Walker  showed  her  visitors  the  light  in 
the  little  room  all  walled  in  glass  on  the  top  of  the 
tower  she  stept  back  and  waited  for  the  hearty 
praise  which  she  knew  must  be  forthcoming.  Not  one 
word  did  she  say  as  she  -unfurled  and  hauled  away 
the  cover  of  cotton  drilling,  but  the  expression  on  her 
kindly  face  was  eloquent. 

"There,"  you  could  see  she  was  thinking,  "is  the 
greatest  thing  in  the  world.  I  hope  you  appreciate 
and  enjoy  it." 

We  did.  If  the  Kohinoor  diamond  could  suddenly 
grow  to  a.  thousand  times  its  size  and  retain  all  its 
effulgence  it  would  much  resemble  the  great  jewel  Mrs. 
Walker  showed  us.  Four  big  lenses,  each  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter,  are  set  in  four  'rames  of  prisms  that 
concentrate  the  rays  of  light  going  out  through  the 
lenses  and  shoot  them  far  across  the  sea.  Each  lens 
and  its  surrounding  prisms  are  cut  out  of  the  same 
piece  of  pure  and  flawless  glass.  They  are  as  fasci- 
nating to  the  eye  as  any  jewel  ever  polished  by  man. 
Moreover,  they  do  their  duty  without  ever  failing  or 
rest.  From  sunset  till  sunrise  these  lenses  steadily 
revolve  in  their  brass  frame  around  the  flame  of  the 
big  oil-lamp  in  the  midst  of  them.  Their  orderly  pro- 
gression around  the  circle  causes  a  ray  of  intensely 
brilliant  white  light  to  flash  in  every  direction  once  in 
five  seconds. 

"Hot  up  here,  isn't  it?"  said  Mrs.  Walker.  "The 
light-room  is  very  hot  in  summer  and  awful  cold 
in  winter.  The  frost  always  gathers  on  the  windows 
and  must  be  scraped  off  all  the  time  to  keep  them  clear. 
I  sit  in  the  room  below  and  watch  the  light.  The 
machinery  that  turns  the  lenses  around  has  to  be 
wound  up  every  five  hours.  I  do  most  of  the  night 
work  and  I  take  a  long  sleep  every  afternoon.  It's  a 
funny  thing — the  light  is  never  off  my  mind.  It  makes 
no  difference  when  I'm  off  watch — I  wake  up  every 
hour  to  make  sure  everything  is  all  right.  You  know 
you  get  a  thing  like  that  on  your  mind,  and  you  can't 
ever  shake  it  off.    The  light  must  be  kept  burning." 

"Aren't  you  ever  afraid  out  here  in  storms?" 

"Oh  no;  never,"  Mrs.  Walker  replied.  "The 
storms  don't  amount  to  much.  Once  we  were  worried 
— about  ten  years  ago  when  the  bay  was  jammed  solid 
with  ice  from  here  to  the  Jersey  shore,  and  the  ice 
was  piled  as  high  as  the  railing  of  the  platform  here. 
We  were  cut  off  from  shore  for  a  week  and  we  thought 
maybe  the  lighthouse  would  be  swept  away;  but 
it  came  out  all  right." 

"And  the  light?" 

"Oh,"  said  Mrs.  Walker,  not  without  a  touch  of 
pride,  "the  light  was  always  burning." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Impediments. — A  commuter  hired  a  Swedish 
carpenter  to  repair  some  blinds  on  the  outside  of  his 
house.  During  the  day  the  commuter's  wife  looked 
after  things,  and  once  or  twice  :ame  out  to  see,  if  the 
man  was  getting  on  all  right. 

"Is  there  anything  you  need,  Mr.  Swenson?"  she 
asked,  on  her  second  trip. 

The  carpenter  gulped  once  or  twice,  but  made  no 
reply.    The  lady  repeated  the  question. 

Again  a  gulp  and  no  answer. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  me,  sir?"  said  the  lady, 
indignantly. 

The  Swede  turned  and  looked  down  at  her  gravely. 

"My  mout  is  full  of  sgrews,"  he  said.  "I  can  not 
speag  undil  I  svaller  some!" — New  York  Times. 


Settled. — Irate  Parent — "There's  no  use  talk- 
ing, young  man,  my  daughter  can  never  be  yours." 

Young  Man — "  Of  course  she  can't  be  my  daughter; 
but  she's  going  to  be  my  wife,  just  the  same,  and  the 
sooner  you  get  the  idea  out  of  your  head  that  she 
isn't  the  sooner  you'll  have  room  under  your  lid  for 
some  other  idea.     See?" — Chicago  News. 


Clean  Living. — J-m"s — "A  bath  bun  and  two 
sponge  cakes,  please." 

Waitress — "Two  sponges  and  a  bath  for  this 
gentleman,  please!" — London  Opinion. 
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How  Long  Have  You 

Smoked  Your  Present 

Brand  of  Cigars? 

I  have  customers,  not  a  few,  but  many,  who 
have  smoked  my  Panatelas  continuously  for 
seven  years,  or  since  their  introduction. 

That  seems  to  prove  that  my 
Panatela  "wears  well,"  that  it 
is  not  too  heavy  or  strong  for 
continuous  smoking;  that  the 
tobacco  is  not  drugged  or  doc- 
tored; that  the  quality  is  uni- 
form year  in  and  year  out. 

My  Panatela  has  a  filler  of 
clear,  clean,  long  Havana  leaf, 
grown  in  Cuba  —  and  nothing 
else.  This  I  guarantee,  and 
will  prove  to  any  one  on  re- 
quest. (I  emphasize  "  grown  in 
Cuba,"  because  poetic  or  other 
license  seems  to  allow  tobacco 
grown  in  the  United  States 
from  Havana  seed  to  be  labeled 
"Havana.")  The  wrapper  of 
my  Panatela  is  genuine  Suma- 
tra, and  the  cigars  are  hand- 
made throughout  by  expert 
men    cigar-makers. 

My  way  of  selling  cigars  gives 
my  customers  cigars  at  whole- 
sale prices  —  about  half  what 
equal  quality  costs  in  retail 
cigar  stores.  Incidentally,  it  is 
chiefly  because  my  customers  are 
continually  sending  in  repeat  or- 
ders of  their  own  accord,  that  I 
am  able  to  give  and  continue 
giving  the  cigar  values  that  I  do. 
These  repeat  orders  cost  me 
nothing  and  keep  down  selling 
costs  —  and  selling  costs  are  a 
big  item  in  the  cigar  business 
when  done  in  the  usual  way. 


MY  OFFER  IS:— I  will, upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers' 
Panatela  Cigars  on  approval 
to  a  reader  of  The  Literary 
Digest,  express  prepaid.  He 
may  smoke  ten  cigars  and  re- 
turn the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense  if  he  is  not 
pleased  with  them ;  if  he  is 
pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price, 
$2.50,  within  ten  days. 


mm 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

exact  size 
and  shape 


In  ordering  please  enclose  business  card  or 
give  personal  references  and  state  whether 
mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars  are  desired. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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%-16  YEARS 


FYOUR  SAVINGS  have  been  earning  lew  than  5% 
let  us  show  vou  how  we  are  able  to  pay  tins  rate 
on  deposits  entrusted  to  our  care.  Your  funds  are 
safpciiftrdpd  bv  the  best  of  securities  —  selected 
mortgages  on  New  York  and  Suburban  Real  Estate. 

Under    Supervision    of 
New  York  Banking  Dept. 
Established    16  Years. 

Assets,  $2,000,000 

Start  an  account  any  time.  Earn- 
ings begin  at  once.  Withdrawals 
allowed  upon  30  days'  notice. 
Call  or  write  for  Booklet. 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS    AND     LOAN     CO. 
9  Time*  Building.  Broadway  &  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
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1  in-  Battle  of  Bostontown 

to  right  of  them. 
.  nically  to  left  of  them. 
Metaphorically  in  front  of  them 
The  imaginary  instruments  of  w.ir  constructively 
thundered; 

It  w.is  theirs  to  cogitate  upon  the  reason  why, 

might  differentiate  between  those  who 

shoul.l  construct] 

iverwhelmed,  should 

Other*  might 

blunder. 

of  death. 
Into  the  for  the-sake-of-argument  jaws  of   perdition. 
Stormed  at  with  theoretical  shot  and  shell, 

steal  six  hundn 
Bridges  succumbed  to  metaphorii  i 
The  constructive  heroe  :  apparently  at  the 

moment  of  suecess — 

lunded  in  the  subliminal  eon^, 
While,  constructively,  all  the  world  wondered. 

Honor,  mathematically,  the  charge  they  made 
Euclid's  theorems  for  the  part  they  played. 
While    the    differential    calculus   and    logarithms    in 
mines  constructively  laid. 
Detonated  and   left  the  ranks  constructively  sun- 
dered— 
Subtracted  from  the  constructive  jaws  of  death 
Letting  "x"  equal  the  theoretical  jaws  of  perdition, 
The  problem  is  to  solve  the  equation  trigonometrically 
And  we  shall  have  the  remainder  of  the  six  hundred, 
constructively. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


That  Brief  Flight 


Up  agin. 
Gone  ag'in. 
Home  ag'in, 
Wellman. 


— Houston  Post. 


He  Knew. — Little  Willie,  the  son  of  a  Germantown 
woman,  was  playing  one  day  with  the  girl  next  door, 
when  the  latter  exclaimed: 

"  Don't  you  hear  your  mother  calling  you?  That's 
three  times  she's  done  so.     Aren't  you  going  in?" 

"  Not  yet,"  responded  Willie,  imperturbably. 

"Won't  she  whip  you?"  demanded  the  little  girl, 
awed. 

Xaw!"  exclaimed  Willie,  in  disgust.  "She  ain't 
goin'  to  whip  nobody!  She's  got  company.  So, 
when  I  go  in,  she'll  just  say:  'The  poor  little  man 
has  been  so  deaf  since  he's  had  the  measles!'" — 
Lippincott's. 


Better  Play  Safe. — Esmeralda — "How  many 
times  do  you  make  a  young  man  propose  to  you  before 
you  say  yes  ? ' ' 

Gwendolen — "If  you  have  to  make  him  propose 
you'd  better  say  yes  the  first  time." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Might  be  .Mistaken. — He — "  Do  you  take  me  for 
a  fool?" 

She — "No;  but  my  judgment  is  not  infallible."  — 
Boston  Transcript. 


The  Man  in  Need. — The  director  of  a  matrimonial 
agency  says  the  young  girls  ask  only:    "Who  is  he?" 
The  young  widows:   "  Wh-.t  is  his  position?  " 
The  old  widows:   "Where  is  he? " — Pick-Me-Up. 


Her  Only  Regret.— The   Bride— "Oh,   darling, 
■our  honeymoon  was  just  the  loveliest  ever." 
The  Groom — "  It  certainly  was,  dearest." 
The  Bride — "And  I  have  only  one  regret — I  may 
•never  have  the  pleasure  of  going  through  another." — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 
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No  Pistons 
No  Plungers 
No  Pumping 
No  Separate 
Filler 
Trouble 


So  tremendous  has  been  the 
success  of  the  Conklin  Pen  that  the 
hundred-and-one  imitations  and  substitutes 
which  have  sprung  up  in  its  path  are  but  a  natural  consequence. 

However,  the  Conklin  Pen  is  not  an  experiment,  as  arc  the 

imitations  and  substitutes,  but  a  tried  and  true  success  that  in  the 

past  ten  years  has  won  its  way  into  the  hearts  and  vest  pockets  of 

writers  the  world  over  by  sheer  force  of  its  splendid  writing  qualities 

and  correct  self-filling  and  self-cleaning  principle.    There  is  only  one 

pen  with  the  correct  self-filling  and  self-cleaning  principle — only  one 

pen  with  the  famous  Crescent- Filler.    That  pen  is 

N  CONKLIN'S 

Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen 

All  guess  work  and  trouble  is  eliminated.  No  bothersome 
dropper-filler;  nothing  to  screw  or  unscrew;  no  pistons,  plungers, 
valves  or  leather  washers  to  wear  out  or  go  wrong  •  nothing  compli- 
cated or  to  get  out  of  order;  just  convenience  ana  satisfaction.  To 
fill  the  Conklin  Pen,  simply  dip  pen  in  any  ink  and  press  Crescent- 
Filler — that's  all.  Cleaned  in  the  same  easy  manner.  Writes  perfectly 
— smoothly  and  evenly— no  skips,  scratches  or  blots. 

Rubber  ink  reservoir  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Finest  1 4-k  gold  pens,  made  in  all  points.  Nibs  for  manifolding. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    Prices,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  to  $  1 5.00. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
202  Manhattan  Building.  Toledo.  Ohio.  U.  S.  A. 


CHEESE 

Just  a  little  on  Cheese  is 
delicious.  It  adds  zest  to 
Welsh  Rarebit,  Macaroni 
with  Cheese,  Cheese  Toast 
and  Chafing  Dish  Cooking. 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

John   Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  Y. 


A  Book  That  Every  Progressive  Teacber  Should  Have 

SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING 

Being  the  Prize  Essays  in  a  Recent  Educa- 
tional Contest.  With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Tlie  Prize  Essays  are: 

The  Value  of  Psychol- 
ogy in  Teaching. 

The  Teaching  of  Pho- 
netics. 

Nature  Studies. 

The  Various  Methods  of 
Teaching  Nature. 

How  Best  to  Gain  and 
Keep  Control  of  the 
Pupils. 

The  Art  of  Story-telling 
and  Its  Uses  in  the 
Schoolroom. 

The  Place  of  Biography 
In  General  Education. 

How  to  Teach  Children 
to  Think. 

The  Advantages  of 
Memory  Work. 


The  Value  of  Word 
Study  and  How  to  Di- 
rect It. 

How  to  Develop  the 
Conversational  Pow- 
ers of  Pupils. 

The  Educational  Influ- 
ence and  Value  of 
Manual  Training. 

How  Best  to  Acquaint 
Pupils  with  What  la 
Going  On  in  the  World 

How  Best  to  Teach  Con- 
centration. 

How  Best  to  Develop 
Character  in  Children. 

Personality  as  a  Factor 
in  Teaching. 


l2mo,  Cloth,  Sl.00 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  St.  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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m  McCool  $ 


Type  writer 


25 


A  strictly  first-class  business 
typewriter   for   business  use 

Will  do  ALL  you  could  ask  of  any  typewriter. 
Side  by  side  you  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
a  letter  written  on  the  McCool  and  on  a  $100 
machine.  Will  handle  all  correspondence  required 
of  any  machine. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you.  Every  mid- 
dle profit  cut  out.      Saves  45%  in  price. 

Only  319  PARTS  against  2500  AND  MORE  in 
the  high-priced  typewriters.  This  saves  30% 
in  price. 

We  have  over  half  a  million  dollars  invested  in  our  big 
manufacturing  plant,  covering  five  acres — one  of  the  largest 
in  the  country. 

The  McCool  is  made  in  our  factory.  We  buy  material 
for  1 5,000  to  20,000  typewriters  at  a  time. 

Every  one  of  the  3 1 9  parts  of  the  McCool  is  selected, 
put  to  supreme  test  for  quality  and  accuracy.  Every  bear- 
ing and  wearing  surface  is  of  hardened  steel,  finished  to 
microscopical  fineness,  adjusted  by  micrometer. 

The  price  recommends  the  McCOOL  to  busi- 
ness  houses   and   merchants;    particularly    the 
smaller  merchant,  lawyer,  clergyman,  student, 
physician,    teacher,    where    a    typewriter    has 
heretofore  been   thought   prohibitive   in   price. 
If  you  never  saw  a  typewriter  you  can 
write  on  the  McCOOL.      Very  simple. 
Nothing   to   learn    but   the   keyboard. 

The  McCool  Typewriter  is  unqualifiedly 
guaranteed  in  every  way. 

Shipped  anywhere,  carefully  packed  and  boxed,  deliver- 
ed to  any  Express  Company  for  $25.00.  This  is  our  fac- 
tory price — absolutely  the  lowest  ever  made  on  a  first- 
class  typewriter.  The  Express  charges  vary  with  distances, 
but  add  very  little  to  this  our  factory  price. 

You  are  perfecdy  safe.  Remit  $25.  Test  the  McCOOL 
10  days  in  the  privacy  of  your  office  or  home.  If  it  fails  in 
any  way  to  meet  your  expectations,  if  you  do  not  find  it 
even  BETTER  than  we  have  described  —  a  handsome 
machine,  greatly  superior  in  every  way  —  your  money  and 
express  charges  will  be  refunded  promptly  without  argu- 
ment.    You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  lose. 

For  $2.50  additional  we  will  include  a  substantial 
Wood,  Leatherette  Covered  Carrying  Case  with  Brass 
Yale  Lock   and  Key,  Side  Clasps,  Genuine  Leather 
Handles.     A  handsome,  practical  outfit,  which  with  the 
Typewriter  is  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  hand  grip. 
You  MUST  READ  our  handsome  illustrated 
Booklet  fully  describing  the  McCOOL  Type- 
writer— the  achievement  of  the   century  in 
typewriter  construction.      Free  on  request. 

Acme-Keystone  Mfg.  Co.  'U.SSHyr 


TYPEWRITERS  «".£, 

All  tlj<  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  i^to  ^  M'f'r't  I'riees,  allowing  Kentsl 
to  Apply  on  Priee.  Shipped  with  privilege  ol 
examination.  E^  Write  for  I  Unit  rated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  I  in],orluni,!>J-!l4  Lake  St.,Chiengo 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


rACSWILI 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all  your  im- 
portant papers 

100  in  Each  Box 

NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 

Horrors  of  the  War  Game. — Enemy — "You  are 
my  prisoner." 

Sergeant  Binks — "Nonsense!  How  did  you  get 
here?" 

Enemy — "  Over  that  bridge." 

Sergeant — "Then,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are 
drowned.  We  blew  up  that  bridge  yesterday." — 
Ally  Sloper's. 


After  Oliver 

My  sense  of  sight  is  very  keen. 

My  sense  of  hearing  weak. 

One  time  I  saw  a  mountain  pass. 
But  could  not  hear  its  peak. 

— Oliver  Herford. 

Why,  Ollie,  that  you  failed  in  this 

Is  not  so  very  queer, 
To  hear  its  peak  you  should,  you  know, 

Have  had  a  mountaineer. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

But  if  I  saw  a  mountain  pass. 

My  eye  I'd  never  drop; 
I'd  keep  it  turned  upon  the  height. 

And  see  the  mountain's  top. 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

I  didn't  see  the  mountain  pass, 

Nor  hear  its  peak,  by  George; 
But  when  it  comes  to  storing  stuff, 

I  saw  the  mountain  gorge! 


— Exchange. 


The  mountain,  peaked  at  this, 
Frowned  dark  while  Ollie  guyed; 

A  cloud  o'erspread  its  lofty  brow. 
And  then  the  mountain  side. 


If  Ollie  could  not  hear  its  peak, 

Or  song  of  any  bird, 
Of  lambs,  or  cows  upon  its  slope, 

Be  sure  the  mountain  herd. 


-Transcript. 


-L.  M. 


Tips  and  Talcs. 


Holy  Days. — Dr.  Hale  and  the  late  Bishop  Hun- 
tington of  New  York  were  fast  friends.  The  latter 
had  been  a  Unitarian  and  his  shift  caused  a  sensation. 
The  Episcopalians  have  saints  assigned  to  the  various 
days  in  the  year.  When  an  Episcopalian  minister 
writes  a  letter  on  any  day  for  which  there  is  a  saint,  he 
always  writes  the  name  of  the  saint  at  the  close  of 
the  letter  instead  of  the  date.  Bishop  Huntington 
learned  all  these  things  quickly,  and  began  to  practise 
them  at  once.  The  first  time  he  had  occasion  to  write 
to  his  old  friend,  Dr.  Hale,  after  joining  the  church,  he 
placed  "St.  Michael's  Day"  after  his  signature.  A 
reply  from  the  doctor  came,  and  after  his  name  he 
had  written  in  a  full,  round  hand,  "Wash  day." — 
Christian  Register. 


A   Successful   Campaign. — Mr.   Green — "  Now 

I'm  going  to  tell  you  something,  Ethel.  Do  you  know 
that  last  night,  at  your  party,  your  sister  promised  to 
marry  me?  I  hope  you'll  forgive  me  for  taking  her 
away?" 

Little    Ethel — "Forgive    you.    Mr.    Green!     Of 
course  I  will.      Why,  that's  what  the  party  was  for!  " 


-Tit-Bits. 


Prevention. — Cholly  Softhed — "Say,  Mr.  Kill- 
time,  I-er-love  your  daughter  and  want  to  marry  her. 
Is  there  any  insanity  in  your  family?" 

Mr.  Killtime — "  No,  young  man,  there's  not,  an', 
moreover,  there  ain't  er-goin'  t'  be!" — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


A  New  Wrinkle. — "  Thar's  a  sign  up  there, 
daddy,  what  says:    'Don't  blow  out  the  gas.'  " 

"Well,  who  blowed  it  out?  I  jest  hit  it  a  lick 
with  my  britches  an'  I  hain't  seen  nothin'  er  it 
sence." — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Self  Control 


AND 


How  to  Secure  It 

By  Dr.  Paul  DuBois,  Professor  of  Neuropathology 

in   the    University   of    Berne,   Author  of    "The 

Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Disorders." 


"  Man  is  the  only  animal  who  does  nor 
know  how  to  live,"  says  the  eminent  spec 
ialist  of  Berne — 

— and 

"Man  alone  loses  his  way,  falls  into  the 
same  mistakes  after  having  been  punished 
a  hundred  times — and  when  he  suffers,  ac- 
cuses his  unlucky  star  or  reproaches  some- 
one-else  for  his  un happiness." 

A  Mental  "How-to"  Book 

Kead  this  book  and  learn  self-control — 
your  self-control.  It  is  written  in  simple, 
non-technical  language,  especially  for  the 
everyday  man  and  woman  desirous  of  self 
improvement. 

"  Those  familiar  with  Prof.  Dubois'  forme.- 
books  will  particularly  appreciate  "  Self-Control  " 
because  it  illustrates  a  phase  of  his  mind  so  differ- 
ent from  that  which  they  already  know."  New 
York  Times. 

A  Worry  Dispeller 

"  Self-Control  "should  be  read  by  all  those, 
irrespective  of  age  or  condition  in  life,  who 
are  anxious  to  avoid  or  escape  from  neuras- 
thenia— which  is  due  not  so  much  to  the 
pressure  of  modern  life  as  to  your  inabilitv 
to  throw  off  worry — to  refuse  to  let  worry 
master  you. 

Says  Elizabeth  Atwood  in  the  New  Yo.k 
Evening  Mail : 

"Here  is  a  work  for  the  mother  and  Iipme- 
maker.  Be  a  missionary  in  your  own  home.  No 
need  for  vital  work  elsewhere  if  you  make  the  traii.- 
ing  of  minds,  as  well  as  the  petty  details  of  livi;-,-', 
a  part  of  your  duty.  'Self-Control'  is  fu!'  of 
helps  toward  this  crying  need. 

"  I  have  never  'held  onto  myself  that  I  ha'  e  noi 
been  profoundly  thankful.  I  have  never  gi'.en  way 
that  I  have  not  been  sorry  ;  and,  beingafcirsample 
of  woman  needing  these  very  helps  tjward  self- 
control,  I  have  found  this  work  on  self-control  full 
of  meat. 

It  is  so  delightfully  personal  that  it  in- 
spires you  with  a  desire  to  begin  your  own 
training  at  once." 

Your  Self-Control 

Think  what  self-control  means  to  you  — 
to  the  happiness  of  your  home  circle  —  to 
the  success  of  your  personal  dealings  with 
men  and  women. 

"  To  be  masters  of  men,  we  must  first 
cnaster  self,"  runs  a  familiar  line:  If  you 
f/ould 'control  other  minds,  first  learn  "Self- 
Control." 

i2mo,  337  pages,  bound  in  light  green 
stiff  cloth,  front  title  in  gold-leaf,  $1.50  vet. 
Postpaid  $\. 60. 
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Startling  Kni-ouraisemrm.      "Was    Amelia's  fa- 
ther •OOONngillg   when   you  went  to   ask  lur  for   him 

handf " 

\  •■  yitv  He  asked  me  to  put  the  proi>osal  in 
writing  so  I  couldn't  bade  out  .is  all  the  others  did." 
— Baltimore    4m#n 


Surr  of  One  Audience.  Having  told  his  favorite 
joke  four  times  over  without  eliciting  even  a  polite 
smile  from  any  of  his  listeners,  the  man  turns  angrily 
upon  his  heels  and  mutr 

"By  George!  I'll  get  a  laugh  on  that  story  or 
know  the  reason  why.  I'll  go  tell  it  to  Simpkins. 
He  borrowed  some  money  from  me  the  other  day."  — 
Chicago  Post. 


Not  Surprizing.  —  Concerning  the  opening  of  the 
Orthopedic  Hospital   The  Daily  Telegraph  says: 

"Externally  the  design  is  modern,  and  inter- 
nally the  treatment  is  somewhat  severe,  as  is  usual 
in  a  hospital." — Punch. 


Found  Out. — "Would  you  like  to  hear  a  secret 
involving  Mrs    N'extdoor  in  a  dreadful  scandal?" 
"Yes.  oh  yes!     Tell  it  to  me!" 
"I  don't   know  any  such  secret.      You   ha 
tainly  got  a  mean  disposition." — Houston  i 


In  th*  tJreen  Room. — "  The  man  you  had  playing 
Hamlet's  ghost  did  not  suggest  the  supernatural." 

"  N'o,"  answered  Mr  Stormington  Barnes  frankly. 
"  He  suggested  the  natural  super." — Washington  Star. 


Malic*  Prepense.  —  Kxicker — "  Who  does  the 
baby  look  like?" 

Bocker — "They  are  going  to  blame  it  on  the  rich- 
est relative." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Sure  «f  the  Scotch. — A  Scottish  laird  overheard 
some  Lowland  cattle-dealers  discussing  the  use  of 
"England"  instead  of  "Britain"  in  Nelson's  famous 
signal,  "England  expects  that  every'  man  will  do  his 
duty."  According  to  one  patriotic  Scot  there  was 
no  question  of  the  admiral's  forgetfulness,  and  when  a 
companion  exprest  surprize  at  the  "injustice"  the 
patriot  reassured  him.  "Nelson."  he  explained, 
"only  'expects'  of  the  English;  he  said  naething  of 
Scotland,  for  he  kent  the  Scotch  would  do  theirs." 
— London  Globe. 


The  Ruling  Passion. — The  editor  was  dying, 
says  an  exchange,  but  when  the  doctor  bent  over, 
placed  his  ear  on  his  breast,  and  said,  "Poor  man! 
circulation  almost  gone! "  the  dying  editor  sat  up  and 
shouted:  "  You're  a  liar;  we  have  the  largest  circula- 
tion in  the  country." — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Identified. — Police  Sergeant — "Can  you  give 
me  a  description  of  the  person  who  ran  over  you?" 

"Oi  can  that.  He  had  on  a  fur  coat  an'  an  auty- 
mobile  cap  an'  goggles." — Life. 


Difficult  Situation. — About  a  year  ago  a  cook 
informed  her  Boston  mistress  that  she  was  apt  to  ! 
leave  at  any  time,  as  she  was  engaged  to  be  married. 
The  mistress  was  genuinely  sorry,  as  the  woman  is  a 
good  cook  and  steady.  Time  passed,  however.with- 
out  further  word  of  leaving,  tho  the  happy  man-to-be 
was  a  frequent  caller  in  the  kitchen.  The  other  day 
the  mistress  was  moved  by  curiosity  to  ask: 

"When  are  you  to  be  married,  Nora?" 

"Indade,  an'  it's  niver  at  all,  I'll  be  thinkin',  mum," 
was  the  sad  reply. 

"Really?     What  is  the  trouble?" 

"'Tis  this.  mum.  I  won't  marry  Mike  when  he's 
drunk,  an'  when  he's  sober  he  won't  marry  me." — 
Jndge. 


mERE  is  a  startling  test  of  the  elasticity 
of   ELASTIC  A    Floor  Finish. 
A    thin  strip  of  paper  is  finished  like 

a  floor  with  two  coats  of  ELASTICA.    The 
coats  of  floor  finish  are  then  allowed  to  dry. 

So  flexible  is  this  ELASTICA  coated  pa- 
per that  you  can  bend  it — crumple  it  in  your 
hand,  wad  it  into  a  ball,  stamp  on  it  with 
your  feet.  The  paper  will  crease  but  you 
won '/  find  a  crack  in  the  finish. 

You  can  soak  it  in  water  without  turning 
it  white.  This  proves  that  it  is  elastic  and 
waterproof. 

Write  to  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  strip 
of  paper  that  has  been  coated  with  ELAS- 
TICA. Test  it  yourself.  No  other  floor  var- 
nish will  stand  this  test.  Common  varnishes 
crack  and  fly  to  pieces. 

Beware  of  the  Word  "Elastic" 

A  great  many  varnishes  are  sold  as  "  Elas- 
tic." They  even  have  names  sounding  like 
ELASTICA.  Be  on  your  guard  when  you 
buy.  Accept  no  imitation.  There  is  only  one 
elastic  floor  varnish — that  is  ELASTICA. 


This  is    a    Thin 

Strip  of  Paper 

Coated  with 

ELASTICA 

Floor  Finish 


'  Elastica  Stands  the  Rocks  ' ' 


mmk 


Look  for  this  Tndf-mark  on  a  Yellow 
Label.     All  others  are  imitations. 

Floor  Finish 


It  Bends 
But  Does  ^ 
Not  Crack! 


MHE  secret  of  this  wonderful  floor  finish 
is  in  our  special  treatment  and  ageing 
of  the  oil. 

By  our  process  we  have  produced  a  var- 
nish which,  instead  of  cracking  and  turning 
white,  as  other  varnishes  do,  remains  elas- 
tic and  water-proof  on  the  floor. 

Compare  the  lasting  beauty  of  an  ELAS- 
TICA finished  floor  with  the  fleeting  finish 
of  wax  and  ordinary  varnish. 

After  forty  years  of  varnish-making  ex- 
perience we  have  perfected  a  floor  finish 
which  is  heel-proof  and  water-proof. 

Get  ELASTICA  at  your  dealer's.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  carry  ELASTICA,  write  us 
and  we  will  ship  it  to  you,  express  prepaid. 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  write  for 
our  free  book,  "  The  Right  and  Wrong 
Finish  for  Floors." 

Address  Standard  Varnish  Works,  Dept. 
5,  29  Broadway,  New  York  ;  2620  Armour 
Avenue,  Chicago;  or  International  Varnish 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


ELASTICA   FLOOR  FINISH   IS   MADE  ONLY  BY   THE 


lARDWARfflSH  WORKS 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


|J) 


|For  34  years  we  have  been  paying  our  cus- 
Itomers  ihe  highest  returns  consistent  with 
[conservative  methods.  First  mortgage  loans 
lof  $200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after 
I  the  most  thorough  personal  investigation. 
I  $25   Certificate*    of  Deposit  also   fot  savings   investors 


PERKINS  &.  CO..  Lawrence,  Kans. 


Ask  for  Loan  List  No.  717. 


Home  Gymnastics 
on  Ling's  System 


By  ANDERS  WIDE,  M.D.,  Stockholm 

A  Series  0/ Daily  Exercises  Mostly  Without  A  pparatus 

FVFRYflNF  can  derive  great  profit  from 
Lf  Ln  I  UHL  tnjs  sjmpiej  plain,  direct  ex- 
ercise at  home.  Based  on  the  celebrated 
Swedish  system. 

"  Simple  and  direct. "St.  Paul  Press. 

"A  little  work  of  great  value. — Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

"A  marvelous  amount  of  information  of  a  most  prac- 
tical character." — New  York  Sun. 

Price, 50  cents  net;  by  mail,G4  cents 

Sew  York,  1907- 44-GO  E.  Twenty. third  St' 
F  IT  IS  K     «fc    W  A  ti  X  A  L,  L,  S     COJIPASY 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 

Sexology 

by  William  H,  Walling,  AM.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  a  Young    Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Bleh    Cloth     Rinding,     Full     Cold     Stamp,    Illustrated,    $2.00 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila..  Pa. 
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Travel 


No.  52    Likly'KitBag 

Takes  the  place  of  a  small  trunk  and  is 
much  more  easily  handled. 

Compact,  convenient,  attractive,  strong,  dur- 
able— just  the  thing  for  yachting,  coaching, 
automoLiling  and  the  week-end  visit. 

Made  of  best  soft  -  boarded  sole  leather, 
English  steel  frame,  hand-sewed,  leather-lined. 
Altogether  the  best  bag  of  its  kind  skill  and 
money  can  produce. 

No  bag  is  a  real  "  LIKLY  "  unless  this  trade- 
mark is  stamped  in  the  leather  on  the 
bottom. 


A  De  Luxe  Bag  for  Women 

LiklyY  1035  Ladies'  Bag 

Made  of  real  Sea  Lion  in  the  latest  grain 
and  most  modish  pattern,  English  sewed 
frame,  fancy  leather  lining.  The  handsomest 
bag  ever  made  for  ladies'  use.  Decidedly 
worth  seeing  if   you  appreciate  good  baggage. 


Ask  your  dealer  about  the  "  LIKLY  "  line  or 
send  for  Free  Catalogue. 

HENRY  LIKLY  &  CO. 

201  Lyell  Avenue  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


"CINCINNATI" 

80  DAYS— $325  UP 

Leave*  New  York,  January  29,  1910 

20th  Annual  Cruise 

Most  Comprehensive  Arrangements. 
Interesting  Itineraries.  Finest  and 
Largest  Vessel  Ever  Sent. 

ORIENT  CRUISE 

Hamburg-American  Line,  45  Broadway,  N.Y. 


THE  TRAVELER'S  HANDBOOK. 

Tells  you  all  about  foreign  shopping,  hotels,  tipe, 
aaattus,  etiquette,  and  other  details  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  12mo,  cloth,  $1.00  net.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Oompany,  New  York  and  London. 


In  Pullman  Parlance. — Two  Pullman-car  porters  I 
meet  outside  the  Grand  Hotel  after  a  night's  run. 

"  Where's  Ike  Stevens,  Bill?     He  hasn't  been  on  the 
job  for  two  nights."  • 

"No.      He  had  a  birth  up  at  his  house." 

"Girl  or  boy?" 

"  Twins." 

"Huh!      I  don't  call  that  a  birth;     I  call  that  a 
section." — New  }'ork  Telegraph. 


Hard  to  Suit  Them. — "I  am  in  hard  luck." 

"  How  so?" 

"Told  Milly  she  was  the  first  girl  I  ever  loved,  and 
she  said  she  had  no  time  to  waste  training  molly- 
coddles." 

"Well?" 

"Then  I  told  Amy  that  I  thought  I  had  loved 
many  before  I  met  the  real  thing  in  her,  and  she  asked 
me  if  my  proposal  to  her  was  the  result  of  a  cultured 
taste — or  only  a  forlorn  hope." — Baltimore  American. 


Taking  Time  Out. — Roebottom  was  a  roofer. 
He  was  engaged  on  a  Mickle  Street  house.  One  day, 
as  he  was  lunching,  he  was  heard  to  give  a  yell  of  pain. 

"What's  the  matter,  Roebottom?"  a  carpenter 
asked. 

"  I  got  a  nail  in  my  foot,"  the  roofer  answered. 

"Well,  why  don't  you  pull  it  out?"  said  the  car- 
penter. 

"What!  In  my  dinner  hour?"  yelled  Roebottom, 
reproachfully. — Philadelphia  Record. 


Doubling  His  Joy. — Her  Father — "  Yesterday 
I  won  the  prize  in  the  lottery,  and  to-day  you  come 
and  ask  me  for  my  daughter's  hand." 

Suitor — "  Yes,  you  know  one  bit  of  good  luck 
always  brings  another." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Useful  Shrinkage.  —  Clothier  —  "■  Were  you 
pleased  with  the  overcoat  which  I  sold  you?" 

Customer — "Oh,  yes;   all  my  boys  have  worn  it." 

"Well,  think  of  that!" 

"  I  do.  Every  time  after  a  rain  the  next  smaller 
one  has  to  take  it." — Answers. 


There's  the  Rub. — "Died  in  poverty!"  cried  the 
philosopher,  scornfully.  "Died  in  poverty,  did  he, 
an'  you  expect  me  to  sympathize?  What  is  there  in 
dying  in  poverty.  I've  got  to  live  in  it." — The 
Sporting  Times. 


No  Let  Up. — "There's  the  Devil  to  pay  at  my 
house! " 

"Better  to  go  to  church  then." 

"Well,  there's  the  preacher  to  pay." — Atlanta 
Constitution. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

August  27. — At  Reims,  Henry  Farman  breaks  the 
world's  aeroplane  record  ior  distance  and  duration 
of  flight,  covering  117.78  miles  in  3  hours,  4 
minutes  and  56I  seconds. 

August  28. — The  contest  for  the  fastest  flight  is  won 
at  Reims  by  Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  traveling  12  42 
miles  in  15  minutes  50I  seconds. 

August  29. — Count  Zeppelin  completes  the  trip  from 
Friedrichshafen  to  Berlin  in  his  dirigible  balloon. 

September  1. — A  dispatch  is  received  from  Dr.  Fred 
erick  A.  Cook,  stating  that  he  discovered  the  North 
Pole  on  April  21,  1908. 


Domestic 

September  1. — Postmaster-General  Hitchcock  has  a 
conference  with  President  Taft  at  Beverly. 
The  Japanese  Commercial   Commission  arrives  at 
Seattle. 

September  2. — The  Cunarder  Lusitania  breaks  the 
record  for  the  Western  trip  across  the  Atlantic, 
covering  the  distance  in  4  days,  11  hours  and  42 
minutes,  at  an  average  speed  of  25.85  knots. 


TOLSTOY 

The  80th  anniversary  of  Tolstoy's  birth, 
(his  year,  brings  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic the  incisive  and  masterly  mind  of  this 
veteran  thinker.  The  following  books  are 
particularly  timely  and  valuable: 


Tolstoy's  Plays: 

Also  Annotated  List  of  Works 

This  volume,  a  new  translation  by  Louise  and  Aylmer 
Maude,  contains  Tolstoy's  three  great  plays,  together 
with  the  Russian  folk-tale,  of  which  one  of  them  is  the 
dramatized  version.  It  also  includes  a  complete  anno- 
tated and  chronological  list  of  Tolstoy's  works  of 
special  helpfulness  to  all  readers  and  students  of  the 
great  Russian  writer.  List  of  the  plays:  The  Power 
of  Darkness,  or  if  a  Claw  is  Caught  the  Bird  is  Lost. — 
A  drama  in  five  acts.  The  First  Distiller— A  comedy 
in  six  acts.  Fruits  of  Culture.  A  comedy  in  four  acts. 
Including,  also,  The  Imp  and  the  Crust  -  This  is  a 
Russian  folk-tale,  of  which  "The  First  Distiller"  is 
the  dramatized  version.  8vo,  photogravure  frontis- 
piece, ornamental  cover,  deckle-edged,  gilt  top,  ribbed 
olive  cloth,  $1.50. 

Tolstoy  on  Shakespeare 

A  critical  essay  on  Shakespeare  in  which,  with  keen 
insight,  Tolstoy  analyzes  the  works  of  the  immortal 
bard.     i6mo,  cloth,  75  cents  net. 

Tolstoy's  Essays  and  Letters 

This  work  contains  twenty-six  essays  and  letters  (many 
published  for  the  first  time)  belonging  to  the  last  fif- 
teen years  of  Tolstoy's  career.  Translated  by  Aylmer 
Maude.     i2mo,  cloth,  372  pages,  $1.00. 

Tolstoy's  What  Is  Art? 

A  powerful  and  searching  discussion  of  the  principles 
and  tests  of  true  art.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Translated  by 
Aylmer  Maude.     Small  i2mo,  268  pages,  80  cents. 

Tolstoy's  Sevastopol 
and  Other  Military  Tales 

A  new  translation  by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude, 
specially  approved  by  the  author.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"No  other  modern  book  approaches  'Sevastopol'  in 
the  completeness  and  directness  with  which  it  unveils 
the  realities  of  war.  There  are  picturesque  glimpses 
in  Mr.  Kipling's  vulgar  stories  of  fighting.  But  the 
strongest  meat  Mr.  Kipling  can  provide  is  milk  for 
babes  beside  Count  Tolstoy's  seemingly  casual 
sketches,  which  yet  comprehend  with  merciless  am- 
plitude the  whole  atmosphere  of  war." — The  Murniny 
Leader*  London. 

Tolstoy's  Esarhaddon 
King  of  Assyria 

AND  OTHER  STORIES.  An  allegorical  story,  a 
legend,  and  a  folk-lore  tale.  By  Leo  Tolstoy.  Trans- 
lated by  Louise  and  Aylmer  Maude.  Small  i2mo, 
cloth,  64  pages,  40  cents. 

"The  stories  all  have  classic  simplicity  of  style,  and 
truths  are  brought  home  in  a  most  effective  way." — 
Newark  News,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Tolstoy  and  His  Problems 

Each  essay  in  this  volume  expresses,  in  one  form  or 
other,  Tolstoy's  views  of  life,  and  the  main  object  of 
the  book  is  not  to  praise  his  views  but  to  explain  them. 
By  Aylmer  Maude,     nmo,  cloth,  226  pages,  $1.00. 

"Any  one  who  takes  up  this  delightful  series  of 
essays  will  not  willingly  lay  it  down  again  without  at 
least  the  determination  to  finish  it.—  British  Friend. 

Tolstoy  and  His  Message 

It  gives  an  intimate  view  of  the  personality,  character, 
beliefs,  and  dramatic  events  in  the  life  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Russian  writer  and  Reformer.  By  Ernest 
Crosby.     i6mo,  cloth,  93  pages,  50  cents. 

"Brief  and  to  the  point,  and  will  give  to  many  a 
comprehension  of  the  man  and  his  philosophy  which 
they  can  not  elsewhere  obtain  in  so  small  a  compass." 
—Ledger,  Philadelphia. 


FUNK  ®  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs. 
44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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COUNTRY 
PROPERTY 

Can  he  profitably  advertised  in  our  Real 
Estate  Department,  which  is  published  in 
the  first  and  third   issues  of  every  month. 

You  can  rind  a  purchaser  for  good  real 
estate  among  200,000  influential  people, 
your  fellow  subscribers  tor  Thf.  Litfr- 
arv  Digest. 

Practically  every  one  of  our  readers  is 
financially  capable  ot  buying  good  real 
estate.  Get  in  touch  with  this  large  body 
of  probable  purchasers  who  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  purchasing  country  property 
at  this  time,  by  inserting  an  advertisement 
in  a  market  that  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  has  proven  a  most  successful 
salesman. 

The  Fall  Real  Estate 

Issues  ot 

The  Literary  Digest 

October  2    October  16 
November  6 

Offer  to  Real  Estate  Owners  and  Agents 
the  opportunities  of  the  year  to  bring 
their  property  before  a  public  which  can 
afford  to  purchase  the  best  in  Country 
Homes,  City  Property,  Farms,  Summer 
Homes  in  the  Mountains  or  at  the  Sea- 
shore, or  large  tracts  for  stock-raising  or 
development. 

There  is  absolutely  no  risk  in  trying  a 
magazine  that  has  proved  so  successful  for 
the  Real  Estate  advertiser. 

Write  to-day  for  particulars  regarding  our  service 

TheJiteraryDigest 


Classified   Columns 


Hue  for  :nl»  ri(  i-i'ini'iil  s  under  tills  heading 


75  cents  per  lino 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

Literary  Assistance  in  preparing  Speeches, 
Lectures,  Orations,  Debates,  Essays,  Club 
Papers,  eto.  Genera]  Research.  Programs 
Arranged.  Accurate  and  Scholarly  Trans- 
lations. Revision  Mini  Disposal  of  Mann 
scripts.  Booklet  Free.  Authors'  Revision 
Bureau,  6s  Morningside  Ave.,  New  York. 

\\  l  ASSIST  in  writing  addresses,  lectures, 
orations,  debates,  club  papers;  criticise* 
revise,  sell  Ms.  AUTHORS'  AGENOY,  70 
I     121st  Street,  New  York 

ASSISTANCE  given  in  reports,  debutes, 

.   addresses   for  occasions,   orations, 

lectures,  speeches,  club  programs.  Dent.  I., 

Bnreau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Indiana. 

MANUSCRIPTS  wanted.  Novels  poetry, 
history,    essays,    etc.,    for   publication    in 

k    form.     COCHRANE    PUBLISHING 

CO.,  851  Tribune  Building,  New  York  City 

HELP  WANTED 

school  OF  APPLIED  ABT,  T-401.  Fine 
Arts  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  pre- 
pares ttudents  to  make  art    both  a  means 

of  money-making  ami  an  accomplishment. 
The  very  be^t  correspondence  school  of 
art.    '09  "Year  Book"  nee 

Wanted— RAILWAY  MAIL  OLERKS,  City 
Carriers,  Post-Offioe  Clerks.  Examinations 
everywhere  November  nth.  Salary  $1,000. 
Write  for  schedule,  Coaching  free.  Frank- 
lin Institute.  Dept.  K  59,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
Ton  can  positively  earn  $25  to  ♦100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co. 
Dept.  31  Page  Building  Chicago. 


GENEALOGY 


1000  FAMILIES.  300  Coats-of-Arms.  in  our 
new  Catalogue.  135  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Price  15  cents.  Research  and  Pub- 
lishing. Fhank  allaben  Genealogical 
Co..  3  West  42d  8treet.  New  York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations 
Special  — Two  W  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
76c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L   JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.   Wilkes-Barre.  Pa 


You  can  get  "THE  RIGHT  EFFECT  " 
For  $1  we  send,  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the 
C  S..  ten  tubes  M.  Q.  Developer.  two  K-lb. 
boxes  Acid  Hypo  and  one  set  Water  Colors. 
BINGHAM  CO.,  Be»t.  J,  Binghamton.  N.  Y 

POST  CARDS 

SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS. -From  Photos, 
etc.,  we  make  you  the  "Plates,"  from  which, 
on  a  type  printing  press,  you  can  have  the 
cards  printed  in  one  or  more  colors.  Send 
for  L,  I),  samples.  Gatchel  A  Manning, 
Designers  and  Engravers,         Philadelphia. 


KENNELS 


THE  BEST  LITTER  OF  ENGLISH 
SETTER   PUPPIES  IN    THE  WORLD 

Sire.  COUNT  WHITESTONE.  the  greatest 
living  sire.  Dam,  SPORT'S  MAY  BELLE 
the  great  producing  bitch.     'Nuff  said. 

This  same  mating  has  already  produced 
three  great  field  trial  winners  that  have 
won  in  eight  field  trials,  five  firsts.  More 
winners  right  in  this  litter.  Price.  $50  to 
$60  each.  Why  experiment  with  cheap  ones 
that  cost  as  much  to  develop? 

ANOTHER  GREAT  LITTER  THAT  WILL  WIN 

Sire.  CHAMPION  JESSIE  RODFIELD'S 
COUNT  GLADSTONE,  the  greatest  win- 
ning Llewellyn  Setter  in  the  world.  Dam, 
GIBRALTAR  PERCY,  a  little  sister  to  two 
field  trial  winners,  she  by  King's  Rod  ex 
Harter's  Diana  by  the  great  Tony  Boy. 
Price.  $40  each. 

Other  well  bred  puppies  at  $25  each,  and  a 
few  fine  brood  bitches  reasonable.  All  farm 
raised  and  not  the  back  yard  kind.  Better 
order  quick  as  they  will  not  last  long  at 
these  prices. 

IIHHIIl-THKlf    KEVVKIS 
It.  It.  »,  Box  65        Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Beautiful    Scotch   Collie    Pups,    by 

sons  of  famous  imported  winning  sires, 
$10  up.  Also  Brood  Bitches  and  Stud  Dogs. 
Choice  Bull  Terrier  Pups. 

EDGEVALE  KENNELS 
Wadena  Minnesota 


Send  fur  36-|iti7r,  handsomely  illustrated  booklet, 
free,  on  Airedale  Terriers.  Invaluable. 
ColneFarm  Kennels.  Montreal,  Can.,  home 
of  the  World's  Foremost  Champions.  Old- 
est and  largest  breeders  in  America. 

Coon  Hounds.— We  have  a  few  strictly 
A  No.  1  Coon  Hounds  for  sale  on  ten  days' 
trial.  SOUTHERN  F«M  COON  HOUND 
KENNELS,  Selmer,  Tenn.,  R.  D.  1. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECUKKD  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  lor  tree  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16.(KKi  lor 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  samnle  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  A  Co..  849  "F,"  Washington. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  si  ,i  ni|'~ 

K    S.  A  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  promptly  obtained  or  ni 
Best    rate-,   references  and   results     h  >e 
Searches.  D.  s\\  [FT  &  CO, 

Washington  1      i '. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  Mow  to  Invent -Proof  of  Fortunes  ill 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide,  Special  offer. 
E.  E,  Yrooman.1106  F  St.,  Washington.  D.C. 


FOR  BUSINESS  AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 


COLLECTIONS  of  all  kin. Is  wanted. 
Special  Attention  Publishers'  Accounts. 
V\  ill  deliver  publications  and  look  after  re- 
newals.    E.  B.  \\  IGG1NS.  Houston,  Texas 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


TO  MINISTERS  AND  OTHERS.-I  have 
stopped  the  manufacture  of  Richards' 
Remedy  for  sore  throat  and  loss  of  voice, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  my  wife,  who 
was  my  manager,  and  on  account  of  ol'd 
age.  I  wish  to  sell  the  recipe  to  the  Minis- 
ters, singers,  and  others  who  have  used  or 
heard  of  my  Throat  remedy,  or  any  person 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  its  manufacture. 
I  am  willing  to  sell  it  to  many  persons  at  a 
very  small  cost. 

Full  particulars  of  this  rare  chance  to 
get  this  wonderful  recipe  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing 

WILLIAM  RICHARDS. 

Mayburg,  Forest  Co.,  Pa. 

Enclose  two  1  cent  scamps. 

BUILD  A  $6,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  big  field.  We  teach  se. 
crets  ofcollecting  money;  refer  business  to 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan  American  Collection  Service. 
66  St-ite  Detroit,  Michigan. 


BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

DR.  COOK'S  PORTRAIT 
In  both  plain  and  Arctic  dress— various 
sizes.  PHOTO-PRINTS.  50c  and  Si  CO: 
CARBONS,  $2.00.  $3.00  $5.00,  $10  00.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Write  for  description 
and  cat  logue  of  reproductions  of  Great 
Paintint-'s  by  old  and  modern  masters 
THE  WITTER   CO.,  503  Fifth  Ave  ,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  worth  its  weight  in  gold  "Cain's 
Wife,  What  And  Who."  Sold  by  mail 
only,  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  H.  S.  JACK- 
SON, 2509  Wj  lie  Ave.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


A  free  sample  copy  of  BONDS  AND  MORT- 
GAGES Magazine,  98  Jackson  Blvd. 
Chicago,  will  tell  you  all  about  the  superior 
merits  of  real  estate  mortgages  for  invest- 
ment. They  net  hf  to  1%.  From  $500  up. 
Absolutely  safe,  steadily  increasing  in 
value.  Not  affected  by  trusts  or  panics. 
Better  than  savings-banks.    Investigate. 


IF  1%  annually  on  your  money,  guaranteed 
by  good  real  estate  worth  double  the 
amount,  interests  you,  write  us.  Southern 
Finance  Corporation.  907  National  Bank  of 
Commerce  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 


WANTED,  to  borrow  $65,000  to  $70,000  on 
first  mortgage  improved  city  renl  estate 
worth  $lfiii,000.  W.  D.  STOAKLEY,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 

BARGAINS  this  month,  in  rebuilt  Rem- 
ingtons, Underwoods,  Olivers,  all  makes, 
*18  to  $39.  Consolidated  Typewriter  Ex- 
change, 245  Broadway;  established  25  years. 

Typewriters.— Hammond.  Franklin,  $10,00; 
Remington,  $12.00;  Smith  Premier,  $15.00; 
Oliver,  $29.00.  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
Typewriter  Exch.,Rm.37.217  W.125th  St.  NY. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


The  Enkelmann  Exerciser  gives  vim,  vigor, 
strengthens  round  shoulders.  Guaranteed  to 
increase  your  chest  two  inches  in  four  weeks. 
Made  with  steel  strings.  Pric<<$2.00delivered. 
ENKELMANN  &  CO.,       Saringfield,  Mate. 
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The  Perfect 
International  Exchange' 

TRAV€L€R^CHCQU€S 

ofiHe 

AMERICAN  BANKCRS  ASSOCIATION 

(MEMBERSHIP:  10,000  BANKS  AND  BANKERS) 


If  you  travel  to  the  Alaska-Yukon- 
Pacific  Exposition  at  Seattle  or  the 
Hudson  -  Fulton  Celebration  at  New 
York,  or  Anywhere  in  the    World — 

carry    these    Travelers'    Cheques    for 
payment  of  your  hotel  and  shopping 
bills,  railroad,  steamship  and  Pullman 
car  tickets,  etc. 

Four    denominations:     $10,    $20, 
$50  and  $100,  with  correspond- 
ing fixed  values,  in  the  moneys 
of   the   principal   countries  of 
world,  (that  is,  not  sub- 
ect  to  the  fluctuations  of 
foreign  exchange. ) 


These    cheques    identify    the    owner 
wherever  he  travels,  and  are  negoti- 
able   on    his    countersignature    only. 
If  lost  or  stolen,  they  are  not  avail- 
able  to  the  finder  or  thief,  and  are 
redeemable   by    the    original  owner. 
A    uniform,    universally    acceptable 
form    of    Travelers'    credit,    which 
has    behind    it    the     weight    and 
influence   of  the   bankers   of 
America. 

Current  in   all   parts  of  the 
Globe." 

Cashed  everywhere  at  full 
face  value. 


%* 


A  booklet  fully  describing  these  cheques 
will  be  sent  on  request. 
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w 
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BUY  THEM  FROM  YOUR  OWN  BANKER 

OR  IF  MORE  CONVENIENT  APPLY  TO 
BANKERS  TRUST  COMPANY  7  WALL  ST.. NEW  YORK  CITY 


CLARIS  CRUISES 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

One  S.  S.  for  the  whole  trip,  avoiding  18  changes. 

ByS.  a.  "Cleveland,"  lR.OOOtons.  brand  new, 
Oct.  16,  '09,  fmm  V  Y.,  and  Feb   5.  10,  from 

Frisco    SO.IO    ami    up.       1 9 Ml     A ml 

Orient  Cruise,  Feb.  •",,  '10,  S400  up.  by 

Lloyd  S.  S.  '*  Grosser  Kurfucrst,"  73  days 
including  -I  days  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Time.  Bldg.,  New  York 

Fall  and  Winter  Board  at  LEGO  Foothills. 
Blue  Kidge;  high  elevation:  water  from 
mountain  spring;  good  fare;  3  hours  from 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  large  porches.  Miss  Cor- 
nelia  J.    Taylor,    Charlottesville,  Virginia 


HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 


Great  swift  observal  ion  steamers  of 
steel  nnd  gl  tee 

"Robert    Fulton" 

"  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  "Albany" 

Leave  Deshrosses  St  .    NY.  8:40  A.  M. 
Southbound,    leave    Vlbany,  8:30  A.  M. 

Sunday-    exce]  ,'"1 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St    Pier 


Round  the  World 


Limited 
Party 

S  pee  ial 

plans  in- 
cluding Burma,  Java,  the  Philippines,  etc. 
Illustrated  Itinerary  ready.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Crosley, 
3312  Nor.  New.Tersev  St.,  Indianapolis.  Ind. 
and  22  East   13th  Street,  New  York. 


Mil;  \  WINTER  in  EGYPT,  with  usual 
sights  and  unusually  moderate  cost,  address 
MRS  K.  T.  HOLBKOOK,  Drawer  51, 
Hartford,  Conn. 


"IN  LONDON  TOWN"you 

...  and  meet  the  real  British  character 
8«5B  an  1  «et  alongside  of  the  realJohnny 
Bull.  K.  Berkeley  Smith  has  access  every.  ■ 
where.  Read  his  book  if  you  have  been 
to  London.  It  will  please  you.  Read  it 
if  you  haven't  been— its  next  best  to  going. 
Brim  full  of  truth.  Copiously  illustrated. 
$1.50  net.  Funk  &  Wagualls  Company, 
New  York  and  London. 


AROUND  .WORLD 

Cook's  38th  Annual  Series  of 

TOURS  DE  LUXE 

Cover  varied  routes  including 

JAPAN,  NORTH  CHIN  A,  SOUTH 
CHINA,  JAVA,  KOREA,  MAN- 
CHURIA, MANILA,  BURMA, 
CEYLON,  SIAM,  INDIA,  EGYPT 

Highest  class  travel,  best  hotels,  limited 
small  parties,  complete  sightseeing,  ad- 
vance arrangements  made  bv  onr  own 
Oriental  offices.  Long  experience  make* 
our  service  finest  possible. 
Westbound  Tours  leave  San  Francisco 
Oct.  20;  Eastbound.  leave  New  York.  Nor'. 
6,  27,  Dec.  9  and  Jan.  8. 

East  Africa  and  Uganda  Tour  Oct.  19, 
Around  .South  America,  Nov  20. 

Oriental  Tours  (Egypt,  Holy  Land,  etc  ) 
leave  New  York,  Nov.,  Jan.,  Feb.,  March 

THOS.   COOK    &   SON 

New  York  (4  Offices),  Boston.  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,    Montreal,    Toronto.    San    Fran- 
cisco, and  140  Offices  Abroad. 
Cook's       Traveler's       Cheques      Are 
Good  All  Over  the  World. 


lUNft^N9^! 


SEPT.S'r 

oct.  n, 


MOMTH3    ■ 
JOURNEYj 

9XXI    l_HN» 

oct.  <y\ 

NOV.61* 


OCT  16*, 
DEC** 


INCUUOlNO. 

HONOLULU-  JAPAN  -CMINA-MANCM/RIA-KORE  A  t 
^STRAIT  SETTLEMENTS-  JAVA-  51AM  -AUSTRALIA^ 
^Y\INOlA-BUr.r*IA-CEYLON  -EGYPT-SOUTH  Ar*K 

424  BOYLSTOX  STREET,  BOSTON,    MASS. 


ft  Select   Two  Months'  j{\  f\m  f* 

L  1 1 1  U  |J  C  Th" Sox  rl"  Y  v  L  3  U 

12  tours  at  lowest  rates  from  $175  up, 
British  Isles,  Belgium,  Holland,  Frai  cp. 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy.     Apply  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  14  Z  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


OBERAMMERGAU 

The  Passion  I' lay  lino 

Next  year  Europe  has  an  interest  which 
comes  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  onr  pi;  ds 
include  Uberammergau.  Our  itineraries 
are  readv.  Send  for  them.  Ask  also  for 
Suggested  Readings  about  the  Passion  Play 
It!  Ill  \l  OF  IMUIIMM  I  It  \\  I  I 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


IwORLD^SlL   1910 


OUND 

.   TME 

WRITE  TOR  BOOK       SOCIETY         PASSION  PLAY 
206  BERKELEY  BLDG.,  BOSTON,  MASS 


EGVPT.  PALESTINE.  TURKEY, 

tJRKECE,    oltl  It  \ll>l  I  l(<.  \l 

Eleventh    Season.     Large   varietv  of  tours 
sailing  at  different  dates. 

Write     for    full     information. 

H.  W.  IllWIXt;  A  CO. 

ll>2  Congregational  llonae,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2,(100  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent,  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  I'niv 
Travel,  19  Trinity   PI..    Boston. 


1895  THE  BOYD  TOURS  1910 

30  Clarendon   Hare.    Rloomfield,  X.  i. 

Meditehranean  Cbuise      -      Jan.    Bth, 
Round  the    Would       -      -      Jan.  15th. 


Ejrrpt  and  Palestine .*«  OO 

Ill-it  isli   Isles  Tour SSO 

Ouerammercrn.il   Special  2SO 

it.  i  I  iii-  \t  hens-  Home- I don         400 

S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mau. 


PARIS  OUT  OF  DOORS 
F.  Berkeley-  Smith  has  written 
another  delightful  book—"  Parisians  Out 
of  Doors."  "Smith's  book  would  make 
a  wooden  Indian  part  with  his  cigars.' 
— Fred'k  Remington.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York 
and  London. 

BIBLE  LANDS:  RECENT 
EXPLORATIONS.  Justthe 
book  to  instruct  and  confirm  tM 
Bible-class  student.  12  mo,  50  ceoU. 
Funk  &  WagnaUs  Company,  New  Tort. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


POLAR  DISCOVERY  AND  CONTROVERSY 

BIASSED  partizans  of  the  rival  polar  explorers,  .1-  well  as 
calmer,  scientific  authorities,  have  been  filling  the  news- 
papers with  accusations,  replies,  arguments,  and  conjectures  ;  and 
the  regrettable  squabble  that  1  >llowed  Commander  Peary's  direct 

denial  of  Dr.  Cook's  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  has 
somewhat  minimized  the  subject  ol    real  importance-    the  Com- 
mander's  attainment    of    the    Pole 
itself,   be  his  visit   the  first    or    the 

•id. 
"The  Pole  at  last!  The  prize  of 
three  centuries,  my  dream  and  goal 
for  twenty  years,  mine  at  last  !  I 
can  not  bring  myself  to  realize  it  !  " 
Commander  Peary  records  his 
feelings  as  he  stood  at  the  frozen 

goal.  In  a  series  of  copyrighted 
despatches  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Commander  Pearj  gives  the  full 
story  of  his  approach  to  the  top  of  tin- 
world.  Leaving  his  ship,  the  Roose 
ve/f,  at  Cape  Sheridan,  February  15 
of  this  year,  he  began  his  sledge 
journey  across  Grant  Land,  reaching 
Cape  Columbia  on  March  1.  Thence- 
forward his  journey  lay  over  th- 
of  the  polar  .sea  to  the  Pole,  420 miles 
away.  He  advanced  steadily  and 
rapidly,  with  comparatively  little  in- 
terruption from  "leads"  of  open 
waier.  sending  back  his  supporting 
parties  one  after  another,  till  on 
April  6  he  stood  at  the  Pole  with  rive 
companions — his  negro  bodyguard, 
Matt  Hansen,  and  four  Eskimos. 

In  his  first  brief  summary  the 
explorer  notes  down  the  days  on 
which  the  successive  records  of 
"farthest  North"  were  passed. 
On  March  2.  almost  immediately  after  striking  the  great  ice-field, 
he  passed  the  British  record:  on  March  24  the  Italian,  and  on 
March  2N.  the  American  record,  his  own.  At  the  eighty-eighth 
parallel,  already  beyond  the  best  previous  accepted  polar  mark, 
he-  sent  back  his  last  supporting  party  under  Rartlett,  whom  he 
had  retained  until  the  last,  not  only  because  his  splendid  work  had 
merited  the  post  of  honor,  but  also  because — 

"  It  seemed  to  me  appropriate,  in  view  of  the  magnificent  British 
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record  of  Arctic  work,  covering  three  centuries,  that  it  should  be 
a  British  subject  who  could  boast  that,  next  to  an  American,  he 
had  been  nearest  to  the  Pole." 

Thereafter  the  Commander  was  left  with  his  last  party  to  work 
out  the  problem  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  for  thirty-two 
years.  Of  bis  companions— those  who  finally  stood  with  him  at 
the  Pole — he  says  : 

"My  party  might  be  regarded  as   an  ideal  which  had  now  come 

to  realization — as  loyal  and  respon- 
sive to  my  will  as  the  fingers  of  my 
right  hand. 

"  Four  of  them  carried  the  teclmic 
ol  dogs,  sledges,  ice,  and  cold  as 
their  heritage.  Two  of  them,  Han- 
sen and  Ootam,  were  my  compan- 
ions to  the  furthest  point  three 
years  before.  Two  others,  Eging- 
wah  and  Sigloo,  were  in  ('lark's  di- 
vision, which  had  such  a  narrow 
escape  at  that  time,  and  now  were 
willing  to  go  anywhere  with  my  im- 
mediate party  and  willing  to  risk 
themselves  again  in  any  supporting 
party. 

"  The  fifth  was  a  young  man  who 
had  never  served  before  in  any  ex- 
pedition, but  who  was,  if  possible, 
even  more  willing  and  eager  than 
the  others  for  the  princely  gifts — a 
boat,  a  rifle,  a  shotgun,  ammuni- 
tion, knives,  etc.  —  which  I  had 
promised  to  each  of  them  who 
reached  the  Pole  with  me ;  for  he 
knew  that  these  riches  would  enable 
him  to  wrest  from  a  stubborn  father 
the  girl  whose  image  filled  his  hot 
young  heart. 

"All  had  blind  confidence  so  long 
as  I  was  with  them,  and  gave  no 
thought  for  the  morrow,  sure  that 
whatever  happened  I  should  some- 
how get  them  back  to  land." 


Who  has  told  "the  story  that  the  world  has  been  waiting  to  hear  for 
300  years — the  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole." 


His  dogs  were  the  very  best, 
'the  pick  of  122  with  which  we  left 
Columbia."  And  the  entire  party  was  in. the  pink  of  condition. 
"Every  man  and  dog  of  us  was  lean  and  flat-bellied  as  a  board, 
and  as  hard."  The  final  approach  was  in  five  set  marches.  The 
ice  was  most  favorable  for  sledding,  but  sometimes  dangerous. 
Near  the  end  of  the  third  march  of  20  miles,  "we  rushed  across  a 
lead  100  yards  wide,  which  buckled  under  our  sledges  and  finally 
broke  as  the  last  sledge  left  it."  On  the  fourth  march  "we  made 
25  miles  or  more,  the  air,  the  sky,  and  the  bitter  wind  burning  the 
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face  till  it  crackled.  It  was  like  the  great  interior  ice  cap  of 
Greenland.  Even  the  natives  complained  of  the  bitter  air.  It 
was  as  keen  as  frozen  steel." 

The  party  stopt  for  a  little  longer  sleep  than  at  preceding  stages 
and  then  made  ready  for  the  final  dash  : 

"  Up  to  this  time,  with  each  successive  march,  our  fear  of  an  im- 
possible lead  had  increased.      At  every  inequality  of  the  ice   I 

found  myself  hurrying 
breathlessly  forward, 
fearing  that  it  marked 
a  lead,  and  when  I  ar- 
rived at  the  summit 
would  catch  my  breath 
with  relief — only  to  find 
myself  hurrying  on  in 
the  same  way  at  the 
next  one. 

"But  on  this  march, 
by  some  strange  shift 
of  feeling,  this  fear  fell 
from  me  completely. 
The  weather  was  thick, 
but  it  gave  me  no  un- 
easiness. 

"Before  I  turned  in  I 
took  an  observation 
which  indicated  our 
position  as  89.25.  A 
dense,  lifeless  pall  hung 
overhead.  The  horizon 
was  black  and  the  ice 
beneath  was  a  ghastly, 
chalky  white,  with  no 
relief — a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  glimmering, 
sunlit  fields  of  it  over 
which  we  had  been 
traveling  for  the  pre- 
vious four  days. 
"  The  going  was  even  better  and  there  was  scarcely  any  snow  on 
the  hard,  granular,  last  summer's  surface  of  the  old  floes,  dotted 
with  the  sapphire  ice  of  the  previous  summer's  lakes. 

"A  rise  in  temperature  to  150  below  reduced  the  friction  of  the 
sledges  and  gave  the  dogs  the  appearance  of  having  caught  the 
spirits  of  the  party.  The  more  sprightly  ones,  as  they  went  along 
with  tightly  curled  tails,  frequently  tossed  their  heads,  with  short, 
sharp  barks  and  yelps. 

"In  twelve  hours  we  made  40  miles.  There  was  no  sign  of  a 
leal  in  the  march. 


THE  ONLY  MARTYR. 


Professor  Ross  G.  Marvin,  Peary's  assistant, 
who  was  drowned  in  a  lead. 


"I  had  now  made  my  five  marches,  and  was  in  time  for  a  hasty 
noon  observation  through  a  temporary  break  in  the  clouds,  which 
indicated  our  position  as  89.57." 

A  few  hours  later,  the  Pole  was  reached. 

Commander  Peary  tells  of  his  exultation  on  the  accomplishment 
of  his  task  of  many  years.     And  yet, 

"It  all  seems  so  simple  and  commonplace.  As  Bartlett  said 
when  turning  back,  when  speaking  of  his  being  in  these  exclusive 
regions,  which  no  mortal  has  ever  penetrated  before  : 

"'It  is  just  like  every  day  '  " 

But  there  was  plenty  to  do  : 

"The  first  thirty  hours  at  the  Pole  were  spent  in  taking  observa- 
tions ;  in  going  some  ten  miles  beyond  our  camp  and  some  eight 
miles  to  the  right  of  it ;  in  taking  photographs,  planting  my  flags, 
depositing  my  records,  studying  the  horizon  with  my  telescope  for 
possible  land,  and  searching  for  a  practicable  place  to  make  a 
sounding." 

On  the  afternoon  of  April  7  the  return  journey  began.  Five 
miles  from  the  Pole,  a  crack  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  sounding, 


arctic   ocean: 


From  the  New  York  ' 


PEARY  S  WAY  TO  THE  POLE. 


ROOSEVELT  AND  PEARY. 

The  Ex-President  wishing  the  Commander  good  luck   before  the 
'■  Roosevelt  "  sailed. 


but  all  the  wire,  1,500  fathoms,  found  no  bottom.     The  return  trip 
was  wonderfully  easy  : 

"On  April  23  our  sledges  passed  up  the  vertical  edge  of  the 
glacier  fringe,  a  little  west  of  Cape  Columbia.  When  the  last 
sledge  came  up  I  thought  my  Eskimos  had  gone  crazy.  They 
yelled  and  called  and  danced  themselves  helpless.  As  Ootah  sat 
down  on  his  sledge  he  remarked  in  Eskimo  : 

" '  The  devil  is  asleep  or  having  trouble  with  his  wife,  or  we  never 
should  have  come  back  so  easily.'  " 

On  reaching  the  Roosevelt,  at  Indian  Harbor,  September  5,  the 
party  was  saddened  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Ross  G. 
Marvin,  who  had  been  drowned  in  a  lead  April  10,  when  returning 
in  command  of  a  supporting  party  from  a  point  45  miles  north  of 
Cape  Columbia.  Professor  Marvin  was  a  civil  engineer  and  an 
instructor  at  Cornell  University. 

Commander  Peary's  account  closes  with  abundant  praise  of  all 
his  companions,  white  and  colored,  and  acknowledgments  that  his 
success  was  largely  due  to  the  loyalty  of  his  friends  of  the  Peary 
Arctic  Club,  especially  the  club's  first  president,  the  late  Morris 
K.  Jesup. 

Apparently  just  after  hearing  of  Dr.  Cook's  claims,  Commander 
Peary  telegraphed  from  Indian  Harbor: 
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THE    MEN    WHO    SAILED  THE    SHIP    AS    FAR    AS    SHU'    MIGHT   GO. 

COMMANDER    PEARY'S    SHIP    AND    CREW. 


Copj  righted,  1907,  bj  Doablcdaj .  P  igi  A  I  ■ 

THE  "  ROOSEVELT"  IN  THE  ICE  OK  THE  POLAR  CIRCLE. 


"Cook's  story  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  The  Eskimos 
who  accompanied  him  say  that  he  went  no  distance  north.  He 
did  not  get  out  of  sight  of  land.  <  Mher  men  of  the  tribe  corrobo- 
rate their  statements.  Kindly  give  this  to  all  home  and  foreign 
news  associations  for  the  same  wide  distribution  as  Cook's  story." 

At  the  same  time  the  explorer  sent  a  message  to  Mrs.  Peary, 
reading : 

rood  morning.     Delayed  by  gale.     Don't  let  Cook  story  worry 
you.     Have  him  nailed." 

Dr.  Cook  declined  to  enter  into  any  controversy  with  Commander 
Peary,  but  said  : 

"I  have  been  to  the  North 
Pole.  As  I  said  last  night  when 
I  heard  of  Commander  Peary's 

success,  if  he  says  he  has  been 
to  the  North  Pole.  I  believe 
him. 

"I  am  willing  to  place  facts, 
figures,  and  worked-out  obser- 
vations before  a  joint  tribunal 
of  the  scientific  bodies  of  the 
world.  In  due  course  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  make  public  an 
announcement  that  will  effectu- 
ally dispel  any  doubt,  if  there 
can  be  such,  of  the  fact  that  I 
reached  the  Pole.  But,  know- 
ing that  I  am  right  and  that 
right  must  prevail.  I  will  sub- 
mit at  the  proper  time  my  full 
story  to  the  court  of  last  resort 
— the  people  of  the  world." 

His  claims  continue  to  be 
supported  by  the  scientists  of 
Denmark,  as  well  as  by  many 
other  authorities  and  explorers 
in  his  own  and  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  day  after  Com- 
mander Peary's  despatches  ar- 
rived, on  receiving  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  science  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
Dr.  Cook  said  : 

"  I  accept  this  degree  with  due 
appreciation  of  the  honor  done 
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"  My  dogs  were  the  best, — hard  as  nails, — all  in  good  spirits." 


me.  By  it  you  have  stamped  my  journey  to  the  Pole.  All  my 
records  of  observations  and  papers  of  every  kind  are  to  be  exam- 
ined forthwith  by  a  proper  tribunal.  When  that  has  been  done 
they  will  be  sent  here  for  you  to  see  and  examine  first.  I  ask  you 
only  to  wait  until  then.  I  do  not  want  you  to  examine  mere  frag- 
ments, but  want  you  to  examine  it  all. 

"  Since  unfortunate  rumors  have  been  circulated,  I  will,  at  my 
own  expense,  send  a  ship  for  the  Eskimos  who  were  with  me. 
They  will  be  taken  to  New  York  and  examined  there  by  Rasmus- 
sen,  whom  1  regard  as  the  greatest  authority  on  Eskimos  and 
the  Eskimo  language." 

Commander  Peary's  charges  were  renewed  yet  more  positively 

in  a  despatch  to  the  New  York 
Times,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  Do  not  trouble  about  Cook's 
story  or  attempt  to  explain  any 
discrepancies  in  his  statements. 
The  affair  will  settle  itself. 

"  He  has  not  been  at  the  Pole 
on  April  21,  1908,  or  at  any 
other  time.  He  has  simply 
handed  the  public  a  gold  brick. 

"These  statements  are  made 
advisedly,  and  I  have  proof  of 
them.  When  he  makes  a  full 
statement  of  his  journey  over 
his  signature  to  some  geograph- 
ical society  or  other  reputable 
body,  if  that  statement  contains 
the  claim  that  he  has  reached 
the  Pole,  I  shall  be  in  a  position 
to  furnish  material  that  may 
prove  distinctly  interesting 
leading  for  the  public." 

Several  explorers  declare  that 
Commander  Peary's  story  cor- 
roborates that  of  Dr.  Cook,  as 
the  Commander's  sled  journey 
was  even  more  rapid  than  that  of 
the  Doctor  which  had  been  criti- 
cized as  impossible,  and  as  it 
confirmed  Dr.  Cook's  statement 
of  open  sea  at  the  Pole.  An- 
thony Fiala  also  points  out  that 
if  Dr.  Cook  was  accompanied  by 
no  scientific  observer,  neither 
was  Commander  Peary. 
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ESTIMATES  OF  EDWARD  H.  HARRIMAN 

"^OREYER  unsatisfied — never  dissatisfied  "  ;  thus,  one  news- 
-*-  paper  declares,  ran  a  favorite  motto  of  Edward  Henry 
Harriman  who  died  a  hundred  times  a  millionaire  and  master  of 
more  miles  of  railroad  than  any  other  man  since  tracks  first  were 
laid.  It  is  generally  estimated  that  the  railroads  actually  domi- 
nated by  Mr.  Harriman  comprized  an  aggregate  trackage  of  65,000 
miles.     The  New  XoxYJotimal  of  Co?nmerce  figures  that  the  lines 


a  few  years  ago,  and  the  newspapers  and  the  railroad  man's  asso- 
ciates, and  even  his  rivals,  dwell  upon  the  great  work  that  he  ac- 
complished. Thus,  the  New  York  Times  calls  him  "the  world's 
greatest  railroad  man."  He  is  classed  by  the  New  York  Tribune 
as  "the  most  important  figure  of  the  American  financial  world," 
and  by  the  New  York  American  as  "the  master-builder  of  the 
century.  A  great  man.  The  incarnation  of  material  progress  and 
material  triumph." 

His  career  is  thus  tersely  summed  up  by  the  New  York  World: 


HARRTMAT*     (SYSTEM) 


"-"";  C.  -     MEMEEE! 


#»»■ 


HILL. 


MO  ROAN 


VANDEBBJ-LT 


TSbuLD 


From  the  New  York  "  American." 
A    GRAPHIC    COMPARISON     OF    THE  LENGTH    OF    THE   "HARRIMAN    SYSTEM 

GREAT   RAILROAD    HOLDINGS. 

under  the  Harriman  influence  had  a  total  of  nearly  75,000  miles  of 
track,  or  more  than  enough  to  girdle  the  earth  three  times.  It  was 
distributed  as  follows : 

Union  Pacific    5.9i6 

Southern  Pacific 9, 73  i 

Illinois  Central 4.278 

New  York  Central 12,282 

Atchison    9.35° 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 6.356 

St.  Paul 8.687 

Chicago  &  Northwestern 7.632 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 4.44& 

Delaware  &  Hudson    84s 

Georgia  Central    i.Q'4 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie 44 2 

Erie  Railroad 2,333 


WITH     THAT     OK    THE    OTHER 


Total     74.213 

"The  stockholders  in  these  systems,"  adds  this  paper,  "number 
80,000.     The  number  of  employees  is  in  excess  of  350,000." 

The  New  York    Times    publishes  the  following    list    of    the 
"Harriman   roads,"    to   indicate  the   financial 
power  wielded  by  this  one  man  : 

Railroad  Lines  Under  the  Influence  of  E.  H. 
Harriman  Control 

Stocks.  Bonds. 

Union  Pacific $295,055,510  $298,109,067 

Southern  Pacific 272,712,558  454,105,000 

Southern  Pacific  of  Mexico   .  .      75,000,000  75,000,000 

San  F.,  L.  A.  &  St.  L 25,000,000  40,000,000 

St.  Jo.  &  Grand  Island 13,598,500  4,000,000 

Illinois  Central 109,296,000  176,053.275 

Central  of  Georgia 5,000,000  50,473,000 

Dominant  Interest 

Baltimore  &  Ohio $212,175,829  $266,641,501 

Delaware  &  Hudson 42,400,000       55,461,000 

Important  Interest 

Erie 176,271,300  $216,463,000 

New  York  Central 418,783,600     604,326,672 

W.  &  L.  E.,  P.  T 46,979,500       76,301,500 

Lesser  Interest 

Atchison $235,885,500  $310,000,000 

Chicago  &  N.  W 122,013,600     164,923,000 

St.  Paul    232,623,100     125,679,500 

The  Harriman  properties,  it  is  said,  have 
been  earning  $700,000,000  yearly.  Mr.  Harri- 
man's  personal  holdings  are  generally  esti- 
mated at  $100,000,000. 

However,  it  is  conceded  that  Harriman's  de- 
sire was  not  wealth,  but  power ;  that  he 
made  far  more  money  for  others  than  for  him- 
self ;  that  he  never  failed  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  earning- 
power  of  the  roads  that  he  acquired  ;  that  whatever  may  be  said 
of  his  methods  of  warfare,  he  was  ever  a  railroad-builder,  never  a 
railroad-wrecker.  In  fact,  the  post-obit  portraits  of  Harriman 
lack  the  horns  and  tail  that  featured  in  sketches  of  the  same  model 


"Born  February  25,  1848. 
"  Died  September  9,  1909. 
"His    birthplace — a    little    frame 
parsonage  attached  to  St.  George's 
Episcopal   Church    at    Hempstead, 
L.  I. 

"His  deathbed — in  the  heart  of  a 
palace  atop  a  mountain  of  his  own 
at  Arden,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

"At  the  start — a  penniless  boy. 
son  of  a  poorly  paid  preacher. 

"At  the  end — worth  $50,000,000  to 
$100,000,000:  a  national  and    inter- 
national figure  of  consequence  ;  the 
peer  of  any  man  living  in  the  game 
of  railroad  finance. 
"His  education — two  years  in  church  schools. 
"At  sixteen  he  obtained  his  first  job,  which  was  as  office  boy  in 
a  brokerage  house  in  Wall  Street. 

"At  eighteen  he  was  a  clerk  with  a  share  in  the  profits  of  his 
employers. 

"At  twenty-two  he  bought  a  seat  on  the  Stock  Exchange  with 
$20,000,  the  accumulation  of  which  he  never  explained. 

"  He  quickly  earned  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  stingiest 
floor  traders  on  the  Exchange. 

"At  twenty-five  he  married  Miss  Mary  Averill,  of  Rochester, 
daughter  of  a  banker  of  large  means. 

"At  thirty-five  he  was  worth  $1,000,000  and  made  his  debut  as  a 
railway  man,  becoming  a  director  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
"At  forty  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Illinois  Central. 
"At  fifty  he  undertook  the  reorganization  of  the  Union  Pacific 
in  the  face  of  the  failure  of  J.  P.  Morgan's  attempt. 

"At  sixty  he  realized  the  ambition  of  his  career — an  ocean-to- 
ocean  railway  system  under  his  personal  control." 


c*-' 


From  the  New  fork  "  Herald." 
THE    HARRIMAN    RAILROADS   AND   THE   GREAT    ORGANIZER'S    STEAMSHIP    ROUTES    TO    DOMESTIC 

POINTS,   CUBA,    PANAMA,   AND    THE    ORIENT. 


Many  columns  are  devoted  to  the  details  of  Mr.  Harriman's  ca- 
reer in  the  railroad  world,  such  as  his  remarkable  reorganization 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  his  contests  with  James  J.  Hill  and  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  his  part  in  the  Northern  Pacific  corner  of  May  9, 
1901,  his  disclosures  as  a  witness  in  the  government  investigation 
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oJ  the  Union  Pacific,  his  controversy  with  President  Roosevelt, 
his  charities,  and  his  human  side.  Pei  haps  of  greater  interest  than 
newspaper  comment  is  the  verdict  oi  the  men  who  fought  with  or 
against  him.  His  great  rival  in  railroad  management,  James  J. 
Hill,  is  quoted  as  sayii  . 

"  It  is  too  had  Mr.  Harriman  could  not  have  lived  to  complete 
his  great  work.  He  was  a  thorough  railroad  man  ami  a  keen 
financier.  1  do  not  believe  his  death  will  occasion  any  financial 
5turban.ce.  His  properties  are  all  in  excellent  condition.  His 
Ith  abundantly  proves  that  a  man  can  not  burn  the  candle  at 
both  ends.  I  did  much  business  with  Mr.  Harriman,  and  some 
ot  it  was  most  strenuous  at  time-, 
but  we  were  good  friends  for  all 
that." 

Like  many  other-*  prominent  in 
the  financial  world,  t.eorge  J. 
Gould  characterizes  Mr.  Harri- 
man as  "not  only  a  remarkable 
man,  but  a  great  man."  and  thus 
dwells  upon  his  efficiency  : 

"He  was  a  genius  in  busini 
in  building  railways  and  adding 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
generally.  His  passing  away  is 
to  be  deeply  regretted,  and  it 
will  be  hard  to  rill  his  place. 
What  he  did  in  making  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  one  of  the 
greatest  properties  in  the  world 
-  simply  marvelous.  Out  of 
chaos  and  poverty  he  achieved 
the  most  wonderful  transforma- 
tion known  in  the  history  of  rail- 
roading. He  was  also  a  friend 
to  all  business  enterprises.  His 
death  is  a  personal  loss  to  me 
that  I  can  hardly  express,  be- 
cause he  was  a  lovable  man,  a 
true  American,  and  a  patriotic 
citizen.  The  country  owes  much 
lor  what  Mr.  Harriman  has  done 
for  it  in  the  way  of  creating 
wealth  and  increasing  prosperity 
and  business  confidence." 

William  Rockefeller,  vice- 
president,  and  John  D.  Arch- 
bold,  general  manager  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company.  Paul 
Morton,  president  of  the  Equita- 
ble Life  Assurance  Society,  and 
presidents  of  railroads,  banks, 
and  industrial  enterprises.  East 
and  West,  eulogize  Mr.  Harri- 
man in  like  terms,  many  of  them 
adding  that  his  death  will  have 

no  bad  effect  on  the  stock  market— a  prophecy  that  seems  to  have 
been  borne  out  by  the  event. 

While  not  unqualifiedly  eulogistic,  newspaper  comment  concerns 
itself  with  the  good  that  Mr.  Harriman  achieved  for  the  country 
in  developing  lines  of  transportation  rather  than  with  the  harm 
that  he  may  have  done  in  carrying  out  his  schemes.  Thus  The 
11  'all  Street  Journal  says  : 

"It  is  true  to  say  of  Edward  Henry  Harriman  that  with  all  faults 
and  frailties,  he  was  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  useful  citizens. 
'The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them;  the  good  is  oft  interred 
with  their  bones  ' :  but  the  evil  which  E.  H.  Harriman  may  have 
done  in  the  course  of  his  long  fight  to  attain  supremacy  in  the  rail- 
road field  will  not  live  for  any  long  time,  while  the  good  is  patent 
to  all  men  in  the  great  railroad  system  which  he  built  up,  and  the 
great  example  which  he  set  for  other  railroads  to  follow. 


ghted,  1909,  by  IN  h  Bros.,  NewYork. 

EDWARD    HENRY    HARRIMAN, 

Who   controlled  more  miles  of  railroad   than  any  other  man  since 
tracks  were  first  laid. 


"It  is  too  early  to  discuss  at  length   a  career  so  complex  and 
difficult,  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  that  E.  H.  Harriman  repre 
sented  in  his  own  person  the  most  important  movement  for  better 
methods  in  railroad   management  which  the   United   States  has 
seen." 

Yet  the  Springfield  Republican,  while  admitting  all  that  has 
been  said  of  Mr.  Harriman's  genius,  declines  to  be  dazzled  by  suc- 
cess, and  thus  comments  upon  the  railroad  king's  career: 

"There  are  countries  where  Mr.  Harriman  would  never  have 
been  heard  of,  save  as  an  unscrupulous  gambler  in  stocks.  But 
the  American  system  of  private  ownership  and  operation  of  the 

highways  of  commerce  made  pos- 
sible that  extraordinary  Harriman 
decade  which  has  culminated  so 
dramatically  in  his  recent  return 
from  Europe  to  die,  with  the 
entire  financial  world  feverishly 
awaiting   the   bulletins  from  the 

sick  man's  chamber 

"Down  to  the  fiftieth  year  of 
Harriman's  life,  he  was  utterly 
enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  most  sordid  money-getting  by 
the  most  unscrupulous  methods 
that  would  endure  the  scrutiny  of 
the  criminal  courts.  It  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  stream  of 
ethical  motive  can  rise  higher  than 
its  source ;  and  we  must  judge 
Mr.  Harriman  to  have  been 
guided  throughout  his  business 
career  by  those  motives  of  self- 
interest  which  have  been  univer- 
sal in  the  business  world.  He  was 
reared  to  the  methods  of  tooth 
and  claw,  and  none  surpassed  him 
in  the  genius  for  battle,  as  many 
who  saw  at  close  range  the  tre- 
mendous contest  between  the  Hill 
and  Harriman  forces,  in  1901,  for 
the  control  of  the  Northern  Pa- 
cific, when  the  stock  of  the  road 
rose  to  $1,000  a  share,  will  long 
remember.  To  an  enemy  or  a 
competitor,  Mr.  Harriman  was  as 
merciless  as  he  was  formidable, 
and  they  say  he  had  no  friends 
in  the  entire  business  community 
who  could  fan  into  life  a  spark  of 
real  affection  for  the  man.  The 
most  powerful  bankers  and  capi- 
talists placed  their  hundreds  of 
millions  absolutely  at  his  dis- 
posal, in  order  that  he  might  fi- 
nance his  schemes  and  win  his 
battles,  because  they  had  the  ut- 
most faith  in  his  genius  to  make 
their  investments  yield  solid 
profits.  Napoleonic,  one  would 
say.  was  this  man — that  is,  a  perfect  master  of  the  conditions  that 
he  confronted,  so  long  as  he  could  deal  with  them  in  his  own  way. 
Unmoral  he  was,  if  not  immoral,  and  the  end  was  everything, 
the  means  nothing,  to  his  restless  and  boundless  ambition  for 
achievement  and  aggrandizement." 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  says  The  Republican,  Mr.  Harriman, 
because  of  his  part  in  the  life-insurance  and  railroad  scandals  and 
his  controversy  with  President  Roosevelt,  "had  a  taste  of  the  ver- 
dict that  must  be  pronounced  upon  him  and  all  of  his  kind,  in 
the  popular  uprising  against  'predatory  wealth.' 

"  It  may  be  suspected  that  in  those  last  years  he  got  glimpses  of 
the  American  people  that  told  him  a  new  era  was  in  the  dawning. 
It  will  be  an  era  in  which  men  of  his  type  will  shrivel  and  disap- 
pear, since  the  public  interest  is  in  the  future  to  dominate  the  field 
of  natural  monopoly  rather  than  private  gain." 
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REVIVING  DEMOCRACY  IN   NEW  YORK 

AMONG  Democratic  papers  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Convention  at  Saratoga  is  generally  regarded  as  having  jus- 
tified the  forecast  of  Edward  M.  Shepard,  who  said  : 

"  As  a  result  of  this  conference  and  its  enunciation  of  principles. 
I  look  for  a  public  expression  of  independent  Democratic  senti- 
ment that  will  make  a  definite  impression  on  party  organization." 


the  present  followers  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  former  followers  of 
Mr.  Cleveland."     Further,  we  read  : 

"  In  particular  The  World  commends  the  conference  for  its  in- 
dorsement of  the  income-tax  amendment  and  its  demand  for  the 
'enforcement  of  Federal  and  State  laws  against  criminal  trusts.' 
These  two  planks  are  a  test  of  the  conference's  honesty  and  good 
faith.  They  are  complete  proof  that  the  proceedings  were  not 
secretly  shaped  or  controlled  by  corporation  elements  in  the  party 
for  the  further  confusion  and  bewilderment  of  true  Democracy." 


BUT  WHERE  IS   THE    DEMOCRATIC    TARTY? 

—  McYVhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

The  immediate  result  is  a  declaration  of  principles  which  the 
New  York  World,  hailing  it  as  "  The  Democratic  Creed,"  con- 
denses as  follows : 

"  Tariff  for  revenue  only. 

"  Federal  income  tax. 

"  Election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

"  Taxation  of  corporations  by  States  alone. 

"Give  up  the  Philippines  and  imperialism. 

"  Primary  and  ballot  reforms. 

"  Home  rule  and  local  self-government. 

"Opposition  to  extension  of  Federal  power  at  expense  of  States. 

"Rigid  governmental  economy. 

"  Enforcement  of  antitrust  laws. 

"No  interference  with  individual  liberty." 

Of  this  pronouncement,  Thomas  M.  Osborne,  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  one  of  those  most  prominent  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  convention,  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  declaration  of  principles  we  have  promulgated  may  not  be 
in  harmony  with  the  ideasof  each  individual  member,  but  it  forms 
the  best  exposition  ^of  Democratic  doctrine  laid  down  in  many 
years.  It  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  Tilden  and  his  associ- 
ates prepared  platforms  worth  reading  and  considering.  It  can 
hardly  fail  to  give  courage  to  Democrats  of  the  State  and  to  at- 
tract  young  men  of  energy  and  high  ideals,  because  it  is  a  statement 
of  pure  principles  and  not  of  selfish  purposes." 

While  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  in  commending  the 
organizers  of  the  convention,  contrasts  its  proceedings  with  those 
of  "the  ridiculous  fiasco  of  the  meeting  of  the  'progressive  '  (alias, 
Bryan)  Democrats  of  Albany  "  the  preceding  week,  the  New  York 
World  (Dem.)  adopts  a  more  conciliatory  tone  toward  the  radical 
element  in  the  party,  declaring  that  "the  platform  is  one  that  any 
Democrat  who  is  a  Democrat  from  principle  can  accept  without 
stultification,"  and  that  it  is   "broad  and  liberal  enough  to  hold 


REQUIRING  DIRECTORS  TO  DIRECT 

PHE  wreck  or  robbery  of  banks  permitted  by  the  negligence  of 
*■  directors  in  not  exercising  the  vigilant  supervision  that 
their  position  demanded  has  happened  often  enough  to  make  the 
editorial  writers  strongly  indorse  the  decision  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  by  which  thirteen  former  directors  of  the  Trust 
Company  of  the  Republic  are  held  financially  responsible  for  the 
losses  suffered  by  the  company  through  loans  made  upon  securi- 
ties of  the  United  States  Ship-Building  Company.  The  facts  of 
the  case  are  thus  reviewed  by  the  Philadelphia  Record : 

"  In  1902,  when  the  rage  of  promoting  industrial  trusts  with  floods 
of  watered  stock  was  at  its  height,  a  coterie  of  clever  operators 
created  the  United  States  Ship-Building  Company,  known  as  the 
Ship  Trust.  On  this  watered  stock  the  Trust  Company  of  the 
Republic  advanced  large  sums  of  money,  and  after  raking  an  enor- 
mous profit  the  promoters  withdrew  from  the  concern.  The  Ship 
Trust  was  soon  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Wall  Street,  and  the 
Trust  Company  of  the  Republic  along  with  it.  Of  the  ruin  very 
little  was  left  for  the  depositors  of  the  financial  trust,  while  the 
stockholders  lost  all.  One  of  the  stockholders  then  brought  suit 
against  the  directors  of  the  Trust  Company  of  the  Republic,  who 
had  neglected  to  direct,  to  make  them  responsible  for  the  loss. 
As  the  result  of  the  suit  the  court  has  decided  that  the  directors, 
with  the  exception  of  one  who  was  absent  at  a  critical  period  of 
the  financial  transactions  between  the  financial  trust  and  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Ship  Trust,  must  make  good  the  loss  to  the  last 
dollar." 

In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court,  Judge  C.  C.  Van  Kirk 
said  in  part : 

"Where  the  duty  of  knowing  exists,  ignorance  due  to  negligence 
of  duty  creates  the  same  liability  as  actual  knowledge  and  failure 
to  act  thereon.  Where  trusted  officers  cause  loss,  the  directors 
who  trusted  them,  and  therefore  neglected  to  exercise  the  care  a 
reasonably  prudent  man  would  exercise  in  his  own  affairs,  can 
not  escape  liability  if  such  care  would  have  avoided  or  lessened 
the  loss.  It  is  not  a  full  performance  of  duty  to  employ  competent 
officers  who  are  believed  to  be  reliable.  The  directors  have  other 
and  additional  duties." 

"  Directors  who  do  not  direct  should  heed  the  warning,"  says  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  adding  that  the  decision  has  framed  in  a 
judicial  decree  "a  thought  that  has  been  in  every  thinking  man's 
mind."     Further,  The  Plain  Dealer  says: 

"This  should  prove  the  death-knell  of  the  man  who  assumes  to 
direct  the  affairs  of  an  institution,  who  stands  before  his  community 
in  the  character  of  a  trustee,  but  who,  through  negligence  or  in- 
capacity, refuses  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  trustee — of  the  director 
who  does  not  direct.  The  story  is  almost  as  old  as  the  history  of 
embezzlement.  In  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases  involving 
the  dishonesty  of  bank  officials  the  wrongdoing  could  have  been 
prevented  or  stopt  in  its  inception  had  the  directors,  the  official 
superiors  of  the  criminals,  performed  their  full  duty.  Had  they 
done  what  they  made  pretense  before  their  community  of  doing, 
their  subordinates  in  most  cases  would  have  been  saved  the  igno- 
miny of  penal  servitude,  their  institutions  the  crushing  blow  of  a 
failure,  and  their  community  the  convulsion  of  a  financial  crash. 

"The  bank  director  should  either  direct  the  affairs  of  his  bank 
or  give  way  to  one  who  will.  The  director  who  refuses  to  direct 
is  an  anomaly  and  a  menace." 
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FOR   BETTER   COURTS  AND  LAWYERS 

SEARCHING   self-criticism  which,    according  to  .1  doubtful 
»*-}    press,  may  or  may  not  be  followed  l>y  .1  house-cleaning  in  the 
home  of  Justice,  is  still  the  order  of  the  day  among  both  lawyers 
There  I  concurrence  in  the  finding  of  the  As- 

iation  of  American  Law  Schools  that  it  has  become  altogether 
too  easy  for  a  man  to  become  a  lawyer;  and  the  Detroit  Journal 
in  ^.n  editorial  headed,  "Wanted --Fewer  Poor  Lawyers,  More 
Good  Carpenters,"  saj  - : 

'*  By  all  means  raise  the  qualifications  and  keep  raising  them  if 
necessary  to  keep  down  the  overcrowding  which  drives  m>  many 
lawyers  who  would  otherwise  be  honorable  men  into  unprofes- 
sional practises.  It  is  not  fairto  the  young  men  to  admit  them  to 
the  practise  of  a  profession  tor  which  they  are  unfitted  and  in 
which  they  can  make  a  living  only  by  dishonesty." 

But  the  movement  toward  recasting  the  judicial  machinery  so  as 
to  minimize  the  law's  delay  and  the  cost  and  waste  of  litigation, 
is  admittedly  of  still  higher  importance  than  plans  for  improving 
the  personnel  of  the  bar.  At  the  convention  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  in  Detroit  a  special  committee,  appointed  two  years 
ago  to  consider  the  simplification  of  judicial  procedure,  presented 
areport,  the  following  portion  of  which  is  widely  quoted  with  little 
or  no  dissent  from  its  recommendations  : 

"The  whole  judicial  power  of  each  State,  at  least  for  civil 
causes,  should  he  vested  in  one  great  court,  of  which  all  tribunals 
should  be  branches,  departments,  or  divisions.  The  business  .is 
well  as  the  judicial  administration  of  this  court  should  be  thor- 
oughly organized  so  as  to  prevent  not  merely  waste  ol  judicial 
power,  but  all  needless  clerical  work,  duplication  of  papers  and 
records,  and  the  like,  thus  obviating  expense  to  litigants  and  cost 
to  the  public. 

"This  court  should  have  three  chief  brandies — county  courts, 
including  municipal  courts,  a  superior  court  of  first  instance,  and 
a  single  ultimate  court  of  appeal.  All  judges  should  be  judges  of 
the  whole  court,  assigned  to  some  branch  or  locality,  but  eligible 
and  liable  to  sit  in  any  other  branch  when  called  upon  to  do  so. 

"Supervision  of  the  business  administration  of  the  whole  court 
should  be  committed  to  some  high  official  of  the  court  who  would 
be  responsible  for  failure  to  utilize  the  judicial  power  of  the  State 
effectively." 

Of  this  plan  the  Chicago  Record-Herald  says  : 

"There  is  much  promise  in  this  general  scheme,  altho  constitu- 


tional amendments  would  be  found  necessary  in  many  States  to  put 
it  into  law." 

And  the  Indianapolis  News  emphasizes  the  need  for  the  pro- 
jected reforms  by  contrasting  with  the  needless  delay  of  our  courts 
under  like  circumstances  the  rapid,  unsensational  procedure  of 
the  English  court  in  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Mahar  lal  Dhingra, 
the  Hindu  student  recentlv  executed  for  the  murder  of  Sir  Curzon 
Wylie. 


"SOMETHING  TO   ARBITRATE" 

FIVE  thousand  men  are  to  return  to  work  in  the  plant  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  at  McKee's  Rocks,  Pa.,  after 
almost  two  months  of  idleness,  suffering,  and  rioting;  and  the 
practical  acknowledgment  of  the  company  that  its  employees  have 
some  other  rights  beside  that  of  quitting  work  is  welcomed  by  the 
press  as  a  belated  triumph  of  common  justice  and  common  sense. 
The  company  intimates  in  its  official  statement  that  it  will  pay 
better  wages  when  conditions  permit,  that  it  will  endeavor  to  make 
the  piece-pooling  system  more  profitable  to  the  men,  and  that  it 
will  correct  manifest  evils  in  the  system  of  compulsory  insurance. 
The  statement  concludes  : 

"The  company  has  never  knowingly  tolerated  any  imposition 
upon  its  employees,  and  intends  that  all  employees  shall  always 
have  fair  and  proper  treatment.  For  this  purpose  it  has  established 
an  information  bureau  for  the  investigation  of  any  complaints  its 
employees  make,  and  all  complaints  that  have  already  been  made 
have  been  and  will  be  promptly  investigated. 

"The  company  will  not  tolerate  any  grafting,  or  other  imposition. 
For  six  weeks  past  the  strikers  have  been  offered  these  conditions." 

( Generally  the  newspapers  take  the  point  of  view  that  the  victory 
of  the  strikers  is  far  more  decisive  than  this  statement  would  seem 
to  imply,  declaring  that  the  company  has  practically  agreed  to  the 
strikers'  terms,  which  called  for  : 

"A  return  to  the  1907  wage  scale  which  had  been  cut  from  10  to 
15  per  cent,  (this  scale  the  company  agrees  to  restore  probably  in 
sixty  days)  ;  the  pooling  system  in  vogue  at  the  beginning  of  the 
strike  to  be  modified  ;  minimum  wages  to  be  flxt ;  no  collections 
by  foremen  ;  any  man  giving  money  to  an  official  or  any  official 
accepting  money  to  be  discharged  ;  insurance  to  be  adjusted,  each 
man  having  a  book  giving  a  statement  of  his  insurance  rating;  no 
Sunday  work  ;  a  new  system  to  be  adopted  in  employing  men  ;  the 
blacklist  of  600  men  who  first  struck  to  be  wiped  out." 


J 


GOING  WELL   HEELED. 

Packing  the  artillery  for  his  western  trip. 

— Thorndike  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


ON    HIS    HANDS. 

Not  all  the  elephants  are  in  Africa. 

— Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
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&MUC1C5.   WOW  TnMf  S 
NOTHIN'    ICFT  ft  OO 


ALSO   THE    NORTH   POLE. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 

Who's  Who  at  the  North  Pole? — Boston  Herald. 

Meanwhile,  where  is  Walter  Wellman? — Baltimore  Sun. 

The  winter  Pearyodicals,  too,  will  be  full  of  it. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  mistake  Cook  made  was  not  to  send  the  savants  a  souvenir  postal. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 

Any  one  who  didn't  sail  in  the  Roosevelt  naturally  falls  into  the  Ananias  class. 
- — New  York  World. 

Among  the  water-colors  not,  in  our  gallery  is  one  of  Lieut.  Peary  embracing 
Dr.  Cook. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  question  used  to  be,  What  lies  around  the  North  Pole?  Now  it  is. 
Who  lies  about  it? — New  York  World. 

Up  to  the  hour  of  going  to  press  the  North  Pole  had  not  been  discovered  again, 
but  we  have  hopes. — Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  a  man  who  can  find  his  way  around  in  Brook- 
lyn fears  no  trackless  waste. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Think  of  all  the  good  Eskimo  dogs  that  have  offered  up  their  young  lives  as 
a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  North-Polar  discovery! — Chicago  Tribune. 

We  shall  have  to  suspend  judgment  as  to  Peary's  claims  until  we  know  how 
many  barrels  of  gum-drops  he  had  with  him. — Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 

Rime  of  the  Polar  mariners:     "  I  was  the  first  who  ever  burst 

Into  that  silent  sea." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Dr.  Cook  is  a  modest,  quiet  man,"  say  the  reports.  So  was  Johnny  Mara- 
thon Hayes  about  a  year  ago.  Now  he  is  merely  quiet. — New  York  Evening 
Mail. 

Some  refer  to  the  North  Pole  discovery  as  "Dr.  Cook's  story  of  amazing  con- 
quest," and  others  as  "Dr.  Cook's  amazing  story  of  conquest."  They  are 
agreed  that  it  is  amazing. — New  York  World. 


NOW  COMES  THE  REAL  STRUGGLE. 

— Whiting  in  the  South  Bend  Tribune. 

Surely  there  can't  be  two  North  Poles! — Chicago  Tribune. 

Now  for  some  North  Polemics. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Too  many  Stars-and-Stripes  nailers  spoil  the  broth. — Baltimore  Sun. 

Perhaps  it  is  Dr.  Cook's  mission  in  life  to  make  Brooklyn  famous. — Chicago- 
Tribune. 

Some  of  the  foreign  papers  call  it  a  discovery  and  others  a  "discovery."  — 
New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Dr.  Cook  took  the  temperature  of  the  Pole,  but  seems  to  have  failed  to  look 
at  its  tongue. — Dallas  News. 

One  of  the  papers  observes  that  Dr.  Cook's  feat  is  primarily  a  sporting  event. 
Pole  vault,  eh  ? — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

The  New  York  Sun,  by  the  way,  does  not  seem  inclined  to  ascribe  Peary's 
success  to  the  name  of  his  ship. — Newark  News. 

Latest  form  of  salutation  when  meeting  a  friend:  "Good  morning.  •  Have 
you  discovered  the  North  Pole?" — Chicago  Tribune. 

If  Cook  and  Peary  were  to  double-team  it  as  twin  stars  in  an  Arctic  melo- 
drama there'd  be  millions  in  it. — Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 

Fierce  debates  as  to  the  rival  explorational  value  in  cold  climates  of  gum- 
drops  and  milk  chocolate  may  now  be  anticipated. — New  York  World. 

Peary  ard  Cook!      Peary  and  Cook! 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  the  book. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

With  Cook  and  Peary  in  the  field  of  authorship,  African  hunting-stories  may 
not  get  better  than  third  place  in  the  list  of  the  six  best  sellers. — New  York 
World. 

Why  not  select  baseball  teams  composed  of  those  disposed  to  give  Cook  first 
credit  and  those  who  believe  the  laurels  are  all  Peary's,  and  play  it  off? — New- 
York  Evening  Mail. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE   OFFICIALS  OF  THE   NEW 
TERRITORY   WILL   SOON   BE    IN   ORDER. 

— Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


WELCOMING   DR.   COOK. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


POLAR    PERSIFLAGE. 


FOREIGN   COMMENT 
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JAPAN'S  NEXT  TREATY  WITH  AMERICA      BLAMING  MR.  TAFT  FOR  THE  TARIFF 


JAPAN   is  contemplating  a  new  treaty  with  the  United  Si 
two  years  hence,  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Japanese  already 
living  in  America,  and  the  Japanese  press  ate  beginning  to  discuss 

its  probable  provisions.  They  believe  that  their  wishes  are  en- 
titled to  our  Consideration,  as  they  have. shown  their  good  will  ami 
d  faith  by  restricting  the  number  of  passports  issued  at  Tokyo 
tor  emigration  to  our  shores.  We  summarize  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  situation  Horn  the  Tokyo  Kokumin,  the  recognized 
mouthpiece  of  the  Katsura  ministry  : 

In  1911  the  term  of  the  treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
Japan  and  other  Powers  will  expire,  ami  the  Mikado's  Govern- 
ment is  busy  investigating  the  defects  in  the  existing  treaties  which 
must  be  remedied  in  those  to  be  newly  concluded  two  years  hence. 
On  the  whole,  the  negotiations  for  treaty-revision  will  be  carried 
out  smoothly,  as  there  are  no  difficult  problems  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  the  case  of  the  American-Japanese  treaty,  however,  somewhat 
prolonged  negotiations  may  be  inevitable,  should  either  Washing- 
ton or  Tokyo  raise  the  question  of  immigration.  Japan  wishes  to 
eliminate  from  the  treaty  with  America  the  following  clause: 
"//  is,  however,  understood  that  the  stipulations  contained  in  this 
and  preceding  articles  do  not  in  any  way  affect  the  laws,  ordi- 
nances, and  regulations  with  regard  to  trade,  the  immigration  of' 
laborers,  police  and  public  security,  which  are  in  force  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  enacted  in  either  of  the  two  countries."  Not 
that  the  Tokyo  administration  is  anxious  to  do  away  with  the  re- 
striction laid  upon  the  emigration  of  its  subjects  to  America.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Mikado's  Governmen  tis  making  the  uttermost 
efforts  to  suppress  the  emigration  of  laborers  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  same  policy  will  be  continued  as  long  as  Washington  does 
not  wish  to  barcompletely  all  Japanese  immigration.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Japanese  are  apprehensive  that  the  above-mentioned 
clause  may  be  utilized  by  America  or  her  various  States  to  en- 
croach arbitrarily  upon  the  rights  of  Japanese  resident?.  That 
such  an  apprehension  is  not  without  foundation  is  amply  proved 
by  the  legislative  activities  of  a  certain  State  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
during  the  past  few  years.  It  is  this  apprehension  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  so  far  as  Japanese  immigration  is  concerned  the  above- 
mentioned  clause  is  practically  superfluous,  that  Japan  prefers  to 
hav  no  similar  provision  in  the  new  treaty. 

To  support  the  above  contentions  the  Kokumin  publishes  inter- 
esting tables  obtained  from  the  Japanese  authorities.  The  first 
of  these  tables  shows  the  decrease  of  Japanese  who  came  to 
America  during  the  first  five  months  of  the  current  year  as  com- 
pared with  those  during  the  corresponding  months  of  last  year  : 


Decrease. 


January.    . 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 


1908. 

1909. 

Laborers 

Non- 
laborer-. 

Total. 

Laborers. 

Non. 
laborers. 

Total. 

119 

148 
15? 
259 
22s 

294 
321 
383 
368 
201 

413 
469 
540 
627 
426 

52 
64 
50 
66 
■  65 

56 

122 

108 
"5 
165 
188 

142 

305 

354 
375 
439 
284 


The  Tokyo  journal  further  explains  that  the  non-laborers  include 
those  passengers  who  can  not  be  regarded  as  immigrants,  being 
representatives  of  various  commercial  firms,  students  of  means, 
or  travelers.  Laborers  given  passports  to  America  during  this 
year  are  in  most  cases  those  who  were  in  this  country  before  and 
left  some  property  here. 

The  second  table  shows  that  the  number  of  Japanese  subjects 
returning  from  America  is  considerably  larger  than  those  coming 
to  these  shores  during  the  first  five  months  of  this  year  : 

Returned.  Arrived. 

January 925  108 

February 213  115 

March 377  165 

April 253  188 

May 381  142 

—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


JUST  as  the  Mediterranean  fishermen  pray  to  their  image  of  St. 
Nicholas  to  calm  the  storm,  and  pound  him  if  he  fails  to  do 
it.  the  German  press,  who  welcomed  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft  as 
likely  to  moderate  our  tariff  restrictions  on  their  goods,  now  be- 
labor him  for  not  vetoing  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  Bill.  To  vary 
the  illustration,  they  have  taken  to  the  old  device  of  abusing  the 
plaintiff's  attorney.  It  is  natural  enough  that  the  Socialists  should 
be  disappointed  at  the  failure  to  impose  an  income  tax,  and  that 
the  trade  papers  should  resent  the  duties  on  European  imports. 
but  the  point  they  all  agree  in  dwelling  upon  is  President  Taft's 
responsibility  for  what  they  call  the  "humbug"  of  promises  and 
proposals  made  and  unfulfilled.  The  Fra n kfu rter  Zeitung  begins 
its  tirade  in  a  tone  of  disinterested  sympathy  with  the  American 
consumer,  and  after  premising  that  "the  Payne  Tariff  tends  to  put 
into  a  worse  condition  than  ever  the  importing  foreigner,  especially 
France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,"  this  paper  adds: 

"A  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  themselves — farmers, 
laborers,  small  traders,  salaried  men,  and  many  manufacturers — 
find  their  burdens  grievously  increased  instead  of  lightened. 
The  revision  of  the  tariff  has  been  accomplished  in  the  interests 
of  the  captains  of  industry.  .  .  .  The  revision  was  promised  as 
something  to  be  effected  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer,  but  it  has 
resulted  in  a  measure  most  decidedly  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
ducer. The  tariff  on  some  articles  is  raised,  on  others  it  is  lowered 
.  .  .  but  this  lowering  is  in  every  single  case  a  matter  of  the  most 
unmitigated  and  unblushing  humbug." 

President  Taft  is  to  blame,  declares  this  journal.  He  and  his 
Cabinet  "have  suffered  an  utter  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Congress. 
It  is  not  as  in  the  time  of  Roosevelt.  This  President  can  gain 
a  concession  from  the  Parliament  neither  in  the  matter  of  tariff 
nor  of  administrative  program." 

This  contrast  between  the  two  Presidents  is  dwelt  upon  at 
greater  length  by  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  (BerVm),  which  makes  out 
that  President  Taft  is  an  easy-going  "advocate  of  independent 
judgment,"  and  no  "autocrat"  like  Roosevelt.  He  is  a  much 
narrower  party  man  than  his  predecessor.  To  quote  the  argu- 
ments on  which  the  statement  is  based  : 

"In  support  of  this  allegation  of  ours  that  Roosevelt  was  much 
more  broad-minded  than  Taft  we  would  say  :  Taft  tries  to  curry 
favor  with  the  trusts.  The  heads  of  the  trusts  are  well  aware  of 
this.  He  would  not  inveigh  against  'criminal  wealth  '  as  Roose- 
velt did,  for  he  is  a  good  Republican,  while  Roosevelt  took  a 
middle  position  between  the  Republican  and  the  Democrat.  In 
Taft  we  see  a  perfect  epitome  of  the  Republican  policy  and  party 
both  in  their  good  and  their  bad  points.  Roosevelt  made  it  his 
aim  to  master  Congress,  but  Taft  allows  himself  to  be  directed  by 
Congress  and  especially  by  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
Lower  House,  Joe  Cannon." 

The  question  of  the  tariff  naturally  presents  itself  to  the  Social- 
ist organ  Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  as  wholly  a  question  of  the  income 
tax.  Shall  the  rich  pay  from  their  riches  a  certain  annual  propor- 
tion into  the  Treasury  ?  President  Taft  has  signed  the  Payne  Bill, 
and  has  agreed  with  Congress  that  such  a  tax  would  be  by  impli- 
cation unconstitutional,  i.e.,  beyond  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  enact.  On  this  point  August  Bebel's  organ 
remarks : 

"The  act  of  President  Taft  in  giving  his  sanction  to  this  con- 
clusion of  Congress  was  a  most  barefaced  swindle.  .  .  .  Taft  has 
been  terrorized  by  the  Senate.  He  remained  firm  on  one  point 
only,  the  free  importation  of  hides,  and  the  Senate  gave  way  to 
him." 

He  is  therefore  inexcusable,  adds  this  paper,  and  then  turning  to 
another  point,  with  something  that  looks  like  spite,  the  writer  pre- 
dicts "a  tariff  war"  between    Europe   and   America   unless   the 
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"childish  and  short-sighted"  foreign  commercal  policy  of  the 
President  is  not  soon  revised. — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


DECLINE  OF  THE  "BLACK  HUNDREDS" 

AT  the  height  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  Kishinef,  some  years 
ago,  when  the  "Black  Hundreds"  were  killing,  burning, 
and  pillaging  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  a  humane  official  sought  an 
audience  with  the  Czar  to  demand  the  suppression  of  this  organi- 
zation, but  was  struck  speechless  when  Nicholas  entered  with  their 
badge  pinned  on  his  breast.  This  incident  is  related  in  the  "  Mem- 
oirs of  a  Russian  Governor."  The  Czar  was 
not  only  their  warm  friend,  but  is  said  to  have 
aided  them  with  large  sums  in  their  work  of 
suppressing  the  revolutionists  with  sword 
and  fire.  Until  recently,  moreover,  they  stood 
on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with,  the 
Russian  official  clergy.  Thus  armed  and  pro- 
tected they  went  unmolested  about  their  work, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  consisted  in  inciting 
pogroms  and  riots  against  the  Jews,  in  hound- 
ing the  liberal  and  radical  elements,  and,  gen- 
erally, in  stirring  up  race  hatred.  According 
to  an  interpellation  in  the  Douma  a  few  months 
ago,  part  of  their  activity  consisted  also  in  the 
secret  removal  of  their  liberal  political  ene- 
mies ;  the  murder  of  Herzenstein,  and  similar 
crimes  both  before  and  after  that  deed  of 
violence,  being  laid  at  their  door. 

For  a  few  years  their  supremacy  in  Russia 
was  unquestioned.  In  the  Douma  their  reck- 
less, noisy  representatives  did  their  utmost  to 
discredit  that  body  by  creating  rowdy  scenes 
and  scandals.     The  Government  authorities 


KING    EDWARD  S    NEW    NIGHTMARE  — 
ZEPPELIN    III. 

— Neue  Gluhelicher  (Vienna). 


were  on  their  side;  and  they  were  in  collusion  with  the  secret 
police  and  provocators,  whose  activity  has  lately  startled  the 
world  through  the  revelations  of  Burtzeff,  the  Sherlock  Holmes 
of  the  Russian  revolution,  in  the  cases  of  the  notorious  Azeff  and 
Harting.  The  Black  Hundreds  met  with  practically  no  oppo- 
sition, because,  after  the  suppression  of  the  revolution,  the  better 
elements  in  Russia  fell  into  a  state  of  complete  apathy. 

At  present,  however,  as  we  gather  from  the  Russian  press, 
there  are  signs  of  a  moral  reaction  against  the  rule  of  the 
Black  Hundreds.  Lately  they  have  been  dealt  a  few  hard  blows 
and  have  suffered  several  reverses.  Their  most  powerful  organ 
has  been  fined  for  libel ;  the  clergy,  through  some  mysterious  in- 
fluence, which  the  Russian  papers  are  as  yet 
unable  to  explain,  have  broken  their  alliance 
with  them ;  and  they  were  forbidden  to 
hold  their  congress  in  the  capital  of  Little 
Russia  during  the  bicentennial  celebration 
held  last  July  to  commemorate  the  battle  of 
Poltava.  They  had  hoped  at  their  congress 
to  exploit  that  great  patriotic  event  for  their 
own  ends.  But  Dubrovin,  the  president  of  the 
League,  was  forced  to  flee  from  justice  to  Fin- 
land, for  the  country  had  come  to  hate  the 
"true  Russian  patriots."  In  the  first  place, 
these  "  patriots,"  it  is  alleged,  are  not  Russian, 
and  actually  refuse  to  knuckle  under  to  the 
Czar.  Finally,  the  meeting  of  the  Czar  with 
King  Edward  and  the  entente  cordiale  with 
England  have  called  forth  their  expression 
of  deep  dissatisfaction.  Many  think  their  star 
is  setting,  and  the  liberal  Riecli  (St.  Peters- 
burg) celebrates  their  decline  in  a  leading 
article  as  follows  : 

"The  country   is  gradually  being  relieved 
of   the   fearful    nightmare   by   which   it   has 


NEPTUNE    IS   DEAD — LONG   LIVE    BLERIOT! 

— Simplicissimus  (Munich). 


WHEN    BLERIOT  FLEW   THE   CHANNEL. 

Shade  of  Bonaparte — "  Why  didn't  I  think  of  that  a  hundred 


years  ago  : 


-Amsterdammer . 


A  NEW  WORRY  FOR  CROWNED  HEADS. 
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been  BO  heavily  opprest  for  the  past  three  years.  Alter  hold- 
ing absolute  swaj  over  every  pari  of  our  broad  fatherland,  and 
.uter  stifling  every  manifestation  of  honest  public  life,  the 
League  of  the  Russian  People  is  proceeding  swiftly  to  its  com- 
plete dissolution,  with  no  possibility  of  resuscitation.  There 
are  still  a  few  places  in  Russia  «  here  the  League  forms  a  kingdom 

bin  a  kingdom  ;  but  the  revelation  of  their  complicity  in  the 
gravest  crimes,  added  to  their  growing  insolence,  has  caused  the 
cup  of  endurance  to  overflow,  and  we  read  more  and  more  fre- 
quently of  protests  against  the  gentlemen  of  this  criminal  gang. 
We  read,  for  instance,  of  the  boycott  of  an  editor  of  one  of  their 
largest  papers;  and  in  a  city  where  the  League  brought  action 
nst  a  certain  individual  for  insulting  its  majesty,  the  judge  not 
only  dismissed  the  case,  but  also  declared  the  charge  unfair. 
.  .  .  Sorely  disappointed  in  their  calculations  about  the  Poltava 
celebration,  upon  which  they  founded  such  sanguine  hopes,  t He 
black  Hundreds  feel  their  end  is  approaching.  Alas  !  They  can 
now  testify  from  their  personal  experience  that  misfortunes 
never  come  singly.  The  far-reaching  revelations  recently  made 
have  led  to  the  weakening  of   their  support  and  protection;  the 

-  of  protection  has  led  to  the  impoverishment  of  their  treas- 
ury, the  sinews  of  the  League;  anil  this  in  turn  has  brought  on 
internal  dissensions,  the  .snatching  of  morsels  from  one  another's 
mouths,  and  an  epidemic  of  desertions.  Decomposition  is  going 
on.  not  daily,  but  hourly.  The  old,  well-tried  means  of  terrori- 
zation  n.  ye  lost  their  magic  effect." — Translation  made  for  The 
Li  rERARY  Digest. 

j 

PERSIA   AS  EUROPE'S  VICTIM 

PEOPLE  who  are  fond  of  justifying  imperialistic  aggression 
by  the  plea  that  the  great  1'owcis  are  civilizing  uncultured 
peoples  and  bringing  to  them  the  blessings  of  prosperity,  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  in  one  case,  at  least,  it  is  working  just  the 
other  way.  In  Persia  prosperity  has  been  sadly  retarded  by  the 
greed  and  quarrelsome  jealousy  of  the  European  Powers,  especially 
of  Russia  and  England,  says  Mr.  Pierre  Leroy-Heaulieu,  the 
eminent  French  economist.  The  Russian  and  British-Indian 
frontiers  squeeze  the  country  in  till  it  has  shrunk  in  practical 
dimensions  to  about  one-third  of  its  proper  area.  We  learn 
from  this  author's 
work  on  "  The  Eco- 
nomic Resources  of 
Persia,"  that  the 
country  of  the  Shahs 
has  been  liberally 
endowed  with  natural 
wealth.  Its  area  is 
three  times  that  of 
France.  While  a 
large  part  consists  of 
sandy  plateaus  of  des- 
ert, created  by  defor- 
estation and  the  de- 
struction of  ancient 
irrigation  canals  — 
evils  which  are  quite 
remediable  —  yet  the 
spacious  pastures  of 
the  country  sustain 
sheep,  whose  wool 
and  flesh  are  largely 
exported.  Beds  of 
copper  and  lead   are 


"  Russia  has  the  largest  share  of  Persia's  export  trade,  and  also 
furnishes  more  than  half  of  her  imports.  After  Russia  and  Eng- 
land (which  shares  equally  with  Russia  the  importation  of  manu- 
factured articles)  come  France,  Turkey,  and  Austria.  Germany 
is  left  far  behind,  but  is  struggling  hard  to  develop  her  trade." 


Yixd 
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A  CENTER  OF  RUSSIAN  INFLUENCE  IN  PERSIA. 
The  Russian  Colony  at  Tabriz,  showing  the  civil,  military,  spiritual,  and  spirituous  exemplars  of  Slav 


civilization  and  enlightenment. 

found  in  many  districts,  and  tin  is  mined  in  the  fertile  valleys 
of  Azerbaijan.  The  petroleum  belt  extends  east  and  west  over 
almost  the  whole  territory.  Yet  Persia  is  poor.  Her  commerce 
is  feeble,  says  Mr.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  and  this  is  because  her  busi- 
ness is  managed  by  competing  foreigners,  who  reap  all  the  benefit 
»f  it.     To  quote  his  words  : 


SHRINKING   AREA    OF    PERSIA. 

The.shaded  portions  in  the  north  and  south  show  where  Russian  and 
British  influences,  respectively,  are  dominant,  leaving  to  Persian  rule 
only  the  narrow  strip  shown  in  white  between  them. 

While  Perisa  can  never  become  a  rich  agricultural  country,  pro- 
ceeds this  writer,  she  could  easily  improve  the  amount  of  her 
activities  and  products  in  this  particular.  Her  mines  might  be  a 
source  of  great  wealth  to  her,  but  the  production  of  metal,  and  the 
manufactures  which  are  dependent  upon  the  use  of  this  material, 
are  not  promoted  by  the  foreign  importing  Powers.    Thus  we  read  : 

"The  Anglo  Russian   rivalry,    the   suspicion  with  which  these 

two  Powers  have  for 
a  long  time  looked 
upon  each  other's 
commercial  enter- 
prises, have  so  far 
prevented  the  prose- 
cution of  any  serious 
work  of  progress.  In' 
Persia  civilized  Eu- 
rope through  the  influ- 
ence of  political  jeal- 
ousy has  actually  been 
working  against  civil- 
ization. Perhaps  the 
agreement  of  1907 
between  Russia  and 
England  may  mend 
matters,  but  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  inter- 
nal disturbances  may 
prove  an  obstacle. 
The  European  inter- 
vention, altho  seem- 
ingly brought  about 
under  an  agreement 
between  Russia  and 
England,  is  only  too 
likely  to  rouse  among 
the  Persians  a  movement  against  foreigners  and  the  innovations 
they  would  attempt  to  introduce.  The  two  nations  who  have  di- 
vided up  so  large  a  part  of  the  country  between  themselves  will  need 
to  exercise  great  patience  and  tact  if  they  would  succeed  in  their 
work.  Their  intentions' are  doubtless  excellent.  We  must  hope 
that  they  wfll  persist  in  them,  however  great  the  difficulties  they 
encounter." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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AMERICA'S  EXAMPLE    IN    SOUTH   AFRICA      Sether-     That  Parliament  will  be  confined  to  British  subjects  of 


"\  ~\  7  HEN  the  Prince  of  Wales  visits  South  Africa  next  year  to 
V  ^  open  the  first  parliament  of  the  newly  unified  South  Africa 
he  will  inaugurate,  says  the  London  Times,  a  more  faithful  copy 
of  the  original  scheme  of  American  government  than  the  Phila- 
delphia Convention  of  17S7  would  now  find  in  the  United  States. 
It  might  almost  be  said,  in  the  words  of  one  writer  in  the  daily  just 
named,  that  the  spirit  of  Alexander  Hamilton  presided  over  the 
convention  that  framed  the  constitution  which  South  Africa  is 
so  soon  to  put  in  force.  Nor  is  the  reason, 
adds  the  London  Post,  far  to  seek.  Questions 
of  federation  have  been  to  the  fore  in  every 
part  of  the  British  Empire  ever  since  Joseph 
Chamberlain  sprang  his  scheme  for  a  closer 
union  of  the  Empire  over  which  Edward  VII. 
is  now  sovereign.  When  Joseph  Chamberlain 
said  that  Alexander  Hamilton  was  the  greatest 
statesman  America  has  produced  he  had  in 
mind,  explains  the  British  organ,  the  framing 
of  the  American  Constitution.  Canada  framed 
her  union  in  the  spirit  of  Hamilton  by  giving 
the  central  government  great  power.  She  was 
influenced  by  the  Civil  War  then  raging  here. 
Australia  formed  her  federation  at  a  time  when 
the  states  were  in  dread  of  encroachment  by 
the  central  authority.  Hence  her  government 
reserves  much  power  to  the  states.  South 
Africa  has  gone  farther  in  the  direction  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton's  idea  of  a  strong  central 
government  than  has  any  union  of  states,  not 
even  excepting  our  own.  Thus  does  the 
London  paper  analyze  the  situation,  and  even 
the  London  Times  inclines  to  that  view.  But 
The  Times  savs : 


"The  thirteen  American  colonies,  the  four 
provinces  of  Canada,  the  six  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia, the  four  colonies  of  South  Africa  have 
been  united  in  political  aggregates  which  de- 
spite much  diversity  of  structure  have  certain 
broad  features  in  common.  In  each  case  the  union  extends 
over  a  vast  area  of  territory:  in  each  case  it  has  been  the  work 
of  colonists  from  Europe ;  in  each  case  it  is  dominated  by 
Anglo-Saxon  ideals.  Three  of  the  great  political  unions  have 
been  made  under  the  British  flag ;  the  earliest  and  greatest  was 
carried  out  by  Englishmen  who  had  wrested  their  independence 
from  the  mother  country  in  a  long  and  bitter  war.  In  each 
case  the  unionist  movement  encountered  serious  obstacles  from 
interstate  jealousy  and  democratic  suspicion,  from  the  dead 
weight  of  apathy  and  the  active  spirit  of  parochialism.  The  Am- 
erican Union  was  extorted  from  a  reluctant  nation  by  the  imminent 
prospect  of  the  worst  evils  which  can  afflict  society — civil  war, 
anarchy,  bankruptcy,  and  invasion.  Canadian  union,  if  not 
wholly  'the  child  of  deadlock,'  would  certainly  not  have  been  ac- 
complished but  for  the  double  fact  that  the  legislative  union  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  proved  unworkable,  and  that  the 
American  Civil  War  had  revealed  unsuspected  dangers  from  the 
existence  of  a  great  nation  in  arms  across  the  southern  frontier. 
The  Australian  colonies  were  more  homogeneous  than  either  the 
American  or  the  Canadian.  They  were  not  called  upon  to  find  a 
place  either  for  Frenchmen  or  for  negroes  ;  but  here  the  external 
pressure  was  so  slight  that  the  task  of  Australian  federation  en- 
countered a  dead  weight  of  apathy  which  many  years  of  active 
propaganda  were  required  to  surmount." 

Unfortunately,  adds  this  commentator,  South  Africa  has  fol- 
lowed a  bad  American  example.  She  has  "shelved  the  problem 
of  the  native  franchise  as  the  Americans  shelved  the  problem  of 
slavery."  Cape  Colony  retains  its  native  colored  franchise  which 
may  not  be  abolished  save  by  a  two-thirds  majority  of  the  total 
number  of  both  houses  of  the  new  union  parliament  sitting  to- 
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LORD   SELBORNE, 

He  is  considered  the  greatest  British 
administrator  in  South  Africa,  and  will 
probably  be  the  first  Governor-General 
of  the  new  union  government. 


"  European  descent,"  but  the  phrase  will  cover  the  son  of  an  Eng- 
lish father  and  a  Bantu  mother.  Nevertheless,  we  have  The 
Saturday  Review  (London)  saying: 

"There  are  plenty  of  arguments,  we  admit,  against  the  black 
man  voting  or  sitting  in  the  South  African  Parliament.  We  do 
not  want  him  either  to  vote  or  to  sit  there  on  account  of  his  intel. 
lectual  unfitness  ;  just  as  for  the  same  reason  we  do  not  want,  tho 
we  have  to  submit  to  them,  many  of  our  own  voters  for  the  British 
Parliament.  This  is  a  minor  reason,  however,  and  the  greater 
one  is  that  it  is  the  white  and  not  the  black 
race  that  must  be  dominant  in  South  Africa." 

The  immediate  granting  of  political  equality 
with  the  white  race  to  the  black  race,  notes  the 
London  Spectator,  on  the  other  hand,  "would 
mean  the  destruction  of  South  Africa. "  Further  : 

"The  delusion  that  one's  duty  to  an  inferior 
race  can  be  discharged  by  making  it  free  of  the 
ballot-box  has  been  exposed  for  all  time  in  the 
experience  of  America.  We  certainly  have  no 
ambition  to  imitate  that  kind  of  premature  and 
theoretical  generosity,  which  has  ended  in  trick- 
ing the  majority  of  the  negroes  out  of  their  vote, 
and  in  hanging  and  burning  a  negro  occasion- 
ally, as  tho  to  make  quite  sure  that  no  preten- 
sion can  exist  to  any  equality  under  the  law. 
It  is  a  curious  reflection  that  the  American 
Indian  is  better  treated  than  the  negro  in  the 
United  States,  altho  the  Indians,  so  many  of 
whom  are  confined  to  their  reservations,  have  a 
far  smaller  share  of  the  privileges  of  citizen- 
ship than  the  negroes.  Very  few  Indians,  even 
in  theory,  can  vote  to  send  membeis  to  Con- 
gress." 

Brushing  all  technicalities  aside,  the  new 
constitution  for  South  Africa  really  hands  the 
question  of  negro  suffrage  over  to  the  judgment 
of  the  parliament  of  the  new  union,  says  the 
London  News,  and  it  sees  reason  to  fear  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  United  States  with  its  negro 
problem  may  repeat  themselves  upon  an  en- 
larged scale  in  the  new  union.  These  difficul- 
ties will  be  the  greater  from  the  fact  that  the  units  of  the  South- 
African  union  are  not  states  as  they  are  in  America  or  Australia, 
but  have  been  transformed  into  provinces,  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  central  government.  This  London  organ  even  sees  reason  to 
fear  that  the  ideas  of  Alexander  Hamilton  have  not  worked  out  to 
the  advantage  of  the  white  man  in  South  Africa.  As  regards  the 
influence  of  the  American  precedent  upon  the  future  of  South 
Africa,  however,  the  Manchester  Guardian  observes : 

"The  characteristic  defect  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth, 
like  that  of  its  model,  the  American  Commonwealth,  is  an  exces- 
sive rigidity.  It  can  not  be  readily  adapted  to  meet  changing 
political  and  social  conditions,  but  is  stamped  with  the  spirit  of 
the  hour  in  which  it  was  born.  The  United  States,  for  example, 
find  themselves  unable  to  grapple  with  the  problem  of  the  trusts 
or  of  social  reform.  These  are  issues  federal  in  character,  but,  as 
the  States  are  endowed  with  the  residue  of  sovereignty  which 
would  have  to  be  drawn  upon  for  power  to  grapple  with  them,  the 
Federal  Government  is  hamstrung.  In  Australia,  after  only  nine 
years'  experience,  the  same  difficulty  has  already  arisen,  and  the 
struggle  for  the  absorption  by  the  Commonwealth  of  State  sover- 
eignty has  begun.  South  Africa  in  preferring  the  Canadian  exam- 
ple, with  its  greater  freedom  of  action  and  its  ample  sovereignty, 
is  avoiding  a  constitutional  pitfall  and  conserving  a  vast  amount 
of  energy.  There  is  this  further  reason  for  welcoming  this  de- 
cision by  the  Convention  :  Australia  is  a  much  more  homogeneous 
country  than  South  Africa — she  is  one  in  blood  and  institutions. 
South  Africa  has  a  variety  of  races,  traditions,  and  legal  institu- 
tions, and  a  Federal  Constitution  on  the  Australian  or  United- 
States  model  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  development  of 
a  common  nationalism." 
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THE  WASTE  OF  NATIONAL  VITALITY 

MUCH  is  said  and  done  about  the  waste  of  our  national  re- 
sources. We  hear  a  great  deal  of  forest-conservation,  of 
the  neglect  oi  water-power,  of  irrigation  requirements,  and  of  the 
need  of  work  on  streams  to  make  them  navigable.  Hut  the  great- 
iraste  in  our  country  and  all  over  the  world  is  that  of  the  lite 
anil  energy  of  citizens.  It  is  the  belief  of  a  large  and  growing 
number  oi  Americans  that  not  enough  is  done  by  the  general  Gov- 
ernment to  control  and  reduce  this  waste.  It  is  caring  for  the 
forests,  irrigating  the  deserts,  and  dredgi 
out  the  streams,  while  the  health  of  its  citi- 
zens remains  a  matter  of  individual,  or  at  least 

ate,    concern.      Prof.    Irving    Fisher,    of 
Yale,    one  of  the  foremost  advocates  of  the 

ilishment  of  a  national  Department  of 
Health,  has  }u>t  prepared  for  the  National 
rvation  Commission  a  "  Report  on  Na- 
tional Vitality,  Its  Wastes  and  Conservation." 
which  has  been  issued  as  a  bulletin  by  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  National 
Health  and  printed  at  the  Government  print- 
ing-office (Washington,  1909).  This  is  a 
closely  printed  and  well-indexed  pamphlet  of 

pages.  Professor  Fisher's  conclusions 
regarding  what  the  National  Government, 
the  States,  and  the  municipalities  are  re- 
spectively competent  to  do  and  should  do 
toward  improving  and  preserving  the  national 
vitality  are  contained  in  the  concluding  pages. 
He  says  : 

"  In  order  that  American  vitality  may  reach 
its  maximum  development,  many  things  need 
to  be  done.     Among  them  are  the  following  : 

"The  National  Government,  the  States. 
and  the  municipalities  should  stedfastly  de- 
vote their  energies  and  resources  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  from  disease.  Such 
protection  is  quite  as  properly  a  governmental 
function  as  is  protection  from  foreign  in- 
vasion, from  criminals,  or  from  fire.  It  is 
both  bad  policy  and  bad  economy  to  leave 
this  work  mainly  to  the  weak  and  spasmodic 
efforts  of  charity,  or  to  the  philanthropy  of 
physicians. 

"  The  National  Government  should  exercise 
at  least  three  public-health  functions:  First,  investigation;  second, 
the  dissemination  of  information;  third,  administration'. 

"It  should  remove  the  reproach  that  more  pains  are  now  taken 
to  protect  the  health  of  farm  cattle  than  of  human  beings.  It 
should  provide  more  and  greater  laboratories  for  research  in  pre- 
ventive medicine  and  public  hygiene.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  for  better  and  more  universal  vital  statistics,  without  which 
it  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  conditions  in  an  epidemic,  or, 
in  general,  the  sanitary  or  insanitary  conditions  in  any  part  of  the 
country.  It  should  aim,  as  should  State  and  municipal  legislation, 
to  procure  adequate  registration  of  births,  statistics  of  which  are 
at  present  lacking  throughout  the  United  States. 

"The  National  Government  should  prevent  transportation  of 
disease  from  State  to  State  in  the  same  way  as  it  now  provides  for 
foreign  quarantine  and  the  protection  of  the  nation  from  the  im- 
portation of  disease  by  foreign  immigrants.  It  should  provide  for 
the  protection  of  the  passenger  in  interstate  railway  travel  from 
infection  by  his  fellow  passengers  and  from  insanitary  conditions 
in  sleeping-cars,  etc. 

"  It  should  enact  suitable  legislation  providing  against  pollution 
of  interstate  streams. 

"  It  should  provide  for  the  dissemination  of  information  in  regard 
to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases,  the  dangers 
of  impure  air,  impure  foods,  impure  milk,  imperfect  sanitation, 


PROK.    IRVING    FISHER, 

Who  thinks  the  National,  State,  and  city- 
authorities  should  pay  as  much  attention  to 
protecting  our  health  as  they  do  to  protecting; 
us  "  from  foreign  invasion,  from  criminals,  or 
from  fire." 


ventilation,  etc.  Just  as  now  the  Department  of  Agriculture  sup- 
plies specific  information  to  the  farmer  in  respect  to  raising  crops 
or  live  stock,  so  should  one  of  the  departments,  devoted  principally 
to  health  and  education,  be  able  to  provide  every  health-officer, 
school-teacher,  employer,  physician,  and  private  family  with 
specific  information  in  regard  to  public,  domestic,  and  personal 

hygiene 

"There  should  be  a  constant  adaptation  of  the  pure-food  laws 

to   changing   conditions.     Meat-inspection   and  other   inspection 

should  be  so  arranged  as  to  protect  not  only  foreigners,  but  our 

own  citizens.     The  existing  health  agencies  of  the  Government 

should  be  concentrated   in  one  department, 

better  coordinated,  and  given   more   powers 

and  appropriations." 

As  for  the  States,  they  should,  Professor 
Fisher  thinks,  through  their  boards  of  health 
and  by  means  of  legislation,  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  labor  of  women,  regulate  the 
age  at  which  children  shall  be  employed,  the 
hours  of  labor  and  the  dangers  in  hazardous 
trades ;  should  make  regulations  for  sanita- 
tion, and  provide  inspection  for  factories, 
schools,  asylums,  prisons,  and  other  public 
institutions.  Pollution  of  water-supplies,  un- 
less entirely  local,  should  be  prevented  by 
the  State,  which  should  also  regulate  the  sale 
of  drugs.  State  registration  of  births,  deaths, 
and  cases  of  illness  should  be  much  more 
general  and  efficient  than  at  present.  As  for 
municipal  boards  of  health,  they  should  have 
more  powers  and  greater  appropriations  ;  less 
political  interference  and  better  trained  health- 
officers  ;  more  support  in  public  opinion. 
Their  ordinances  should  be  better  enforced 
by  the  police  departments.    We  read  further: 

"More  legislation  should  be  advocated, 
passed,  and  enforced  to  the  end  that  streets 
may  be  kept  clean,  garbage  properly  re- 
moved, sewage  properly  disposed  of,  air  pol- 
lution of  all  kinds  prevented,  whether  by 
smoke,  street-dust,  noxious  gases,  or  any 
other  source.  Noises  also  should  be  lessened. 
"Municipalities  need  also  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  infection  being  carried  by  flies, 
mosquitoes,  other  insects  and  vermin,  and 
by  prostitution.  They  need  to  guard  with 
greater  care  the  water  supply,  and  in  many  cases  to  filter  it ;  they 
should  make  standards  for  milk  purity  and  enforce  them  ;  they 
should  also  regularly  inspect  other  foods  exposed  for  sale; 
provide  for  sanitary  inspection  of  local  slaughter-houses,  dairies, 
shops,  lodging-  and  boarding-houses,  and  other  establishments 
within  the  power  of  the  particular  municipality;  they  should 
make  and  enforce  stricter  building-laws,  especially  as  relating 
to  tenements,  to  the  end  that  dark-room  tenements  may  be 
eliminated  and  all  tenements  be  provided  with  certain  mini- 
mum standard  requirements  as  to  light,  air,  and  sanitary  ar- 
rangements. 

"School-children  should  be  medically  inspected  and  school 
hygiene  universally  practised.  This  involves  better  protection 
against  school  epidemics,  better  ventilation,  light,  and  cleanliness 
of  the  schoolroom,  the  discovery  and  correction  of  adenoids,  eye- 
strain, and  nervous  strain  generally,  and  the  provision  for  play- 
grounds. Sound  scientific  hygiene  should  be  taught  in  all  schools, 
public,  private,  normal,  and  technical,  as  also  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities." 

Finally,  Professor  Fisher  thinks,  eugenics,  which  he  defines  as 
hygiene  for  future  generations,  should  be  studied  and  gradually 
put  in  practise.  This  involves  the  prohibition  of  marriages  of  the 
unfit,  such  as  the  insane,  paupers,  criminals,  etc.,  and  the  unsexing 
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of  criminals,  idiots,  and  degenerates  generally.  Public  opinion 
should  encourage  healthy  and  discountenance  degenerate  mar- 
riages, and  become  so  embedded  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion as  unconsciously,  but  powerfully,  to  affect  their  choices. 


WAR   IN   THE  AIR:    WRIGHTS  VS. 
CURTISS 

A  T  last  the  aeroplane  is  in  court !  This  at  least  is  proof  that 
-^*-  it  has  passed  the  experimental  stage.  Inventors  do  not  sue 
for  infringements  on  useless  patents.  The  Wrights,  Orville  and 
Wilbur,  have  just  brought  a  suit  in  equity  against  the  Aeronautical 
Society  of  New  York  to  prevent  the  exhibition  and  use  of  a  Cur- 


WR1GHT.  CURTISS. 

,      -  PLANS    OF    THE    TWO    MACHINES. 

tiss  aeroplane,  on  the  ground  that  it  infringes  the  Wright  patents. 
This  first  aeroplane  case  at  law  is  thus  in  effect  a  contest  between 
the  two  foremost  American  aeronauts,  and  as  such  will  attract 
world-wide  attention,  especially  since  Mr.  Curtiss  has  carried  off 
the  International  Cup  in  the  recent  contest  at  Reims.  The  case 
also,  as  is  pointed  out  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  August  28),  is  likely  to  result  in  the  first 
complete  review  of  the  state  of  aeroplane  art  in  patent  law,  and 
will  settle  once  and  for  all  who  should  be  legally  acknowledged  as 
the  inventor  of  the  balancing  devices  which  are  now  employed  in 
many  aeroplanes.     We  read  : 

"Altho  we  have  not  complete  data  before  us,  it  is  safe  to  say 


that  the  Wrights  will  undoubtedly  base  their  chief  claims  for  in- 
fringement on  their  method  of  warping  the  planes.  Whether  or 
not  this  method  is  new  with  them  must,  of  course,  be  determined 
by  a  court.  To  understand  just  what  warping  the  wings  means, 
we  must  first  understand  something  of  the  principles  of  an  aero- 
plane's flight.  An  aeroplane  may  be  defined  as  a  surface  propelled 
horizontally  in  such  a  manner  that  the  resulting  pressure  of  air 
from  beneath  prevents  its  falling.  .  .  .  The  most  familiar  example 
of  an  aeroplane  is  the  kite  of  our  boyhood.  We  all  remember  how 
we  kept  it  elevated  even  in  a  light  breeze  by  running  with  it  against 
the  wind.  The  cord  may  be  regarded  as  the  resultant  of  two  forces 
acting  at  right  angles — the  one  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  the  other 
the  weight  of  the  kite.  Substitute  the  pull  or  the  thrust  of  a  pro- 
peller for  the  horizontal  component  (pressure)  and  an  aeroplane 
flying-machine  is  created.  If  this  were  all,  the  problem  of  artifi- 
cial flight  would  have  been  solved  long  ago.  There  remains  the 
extremely  difficult  art  of  balancing  the  plane  so  that  it  will  skate 
on  an  even  keel.  Even  birds  find  it  hard  to  maintain  this  stabil- 
ity. .  .  .  If  the  living  aeroplanes  of  nature  find  the  feat  of  balancing 
so  difficult,  it  is  no  wonder  that  men  have  been  killed  in  endeavor- 
ing to  discover  their  secret." 

A  sailing-canoe  in  a  stiff  breeze,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say, 
affords  a  striking  example  of  what  this  task  of  balancing  means. 
As  the  wind  heels  the  canoe  over,  the  canoeist  must  climb  out  on 
the  outrigger,  so  that  his  weight  will  balance  the  wind-pressure. 

j  In  a  canoe  the'  feat  is  comparatively  easy  ;  in  an  aeroplane  it  may 

.demand  constant  and  swift  movement.  Otto  Lilienthal,  the 
pioneer  experimenter,  met  death  because  he  was  not  quick  enough 

(in  balancing  his  "glider."  Pilcher,  an  Englishman,  was  killed  in 
v  a  similar  way.     Octave  Chanute,  who  continued  the  work  of  Lilien- 

(thal,  devised  an  apparatus  in  which  the  center  of  air  pressure  was 
mechanically  controlled,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  the  perilous 
necessity  of  indulging  in  aerial  gymnastics.     To  quote  again  : 

"  In  his  machine,  the  tips  of  the  planes,  when  struck  by  a  gust 
of  wind,  would  fold  slightly  backward,  thus  considerably  curtailing 
the  tendency  of '  the  center  of  air-pressure  to  shift.  The  Wright 
brothers  warp  the  ends  of  the  planes  for  the  same  purpose.  In 
his  earlier  machines  Curtiss,  instead  of  warping  the  ends  of  the 
planes,  employed  wing-tips,  which  were  moved  up  or  down.  The 
effect  was  the  same.  In  the  new  Curtiss  machine  aequired  by  the 
Aeronautic  Society  and  involved  in  the  present  infringement  suit, 
no  attempt  whatever  is  made  either  to  provide  the  main  planes 
with  movable  tips  or  to  warp  them.  Instead,  the  balancing-planes 
are  carried  between  the  main  supporting-planes.  These  inter- 
mediate balancing-planes  are  rotated  about  horizontal  axes,  in 
order  to  balance  the  entire  machine.  The  court  will  therefore  be 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  or  not  these  intermediate  planes  of 
Curtiss,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  main  supporting-planes,  are 
the  mechanical  equivalents  of  the  Wright  brothers'  plane-warping 
devices.  If  they  are,  the  court  will  further  have  to  pass  upon  the 
question  whether  Chanute's  wing-tips  were  an  anticipation  of  the 
Wright  brothers'  plane-warping  invention." 
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FIRST  PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  TWO  <>K  MORE  MACHINES  IN  THE  AIR  AT  ONCE.     AT  THE  REIMS  MEET. 


WOOD   FOR  SPOOLS— Small  things  are  not  to  be  overlooked 
in  considering  the  problems  of  the  future  timber  supply,  says  The 
Dixie   Wood-Worker  (Atlanta.  July).     The   matchmaker  has  as 
much  trouble  in  getting  the  grade  of  wood  necessary  for  his  busi 
ness  as  the  dealer  in  telegraph-poles.     The  writer  goes  on  to  say  : 

"One  of  the  industries  which  deals  with  small  things,  yet  which 
is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  country's  commerce,  is  the 
manufacture  and  export  of  spool  wood.  This  business  is  peculiar 
to  the  New  England  States,  and  is  centered  in  Maine.  Spool 
factories  of  this  State  are  now  turning  out  Soo,ooo,ooo  spools  an- 
nually, with  a  market  value  of  nearly  $1,000,000. 

"The  best  quality  of  timber  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
spools.  White  birch,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  for  this  in- 
dustry, reaches  the  factory  in  the  form  of  bars  from  %  to  2/' 
inches  square,  and  from  2  '4  to  4  feet  long.  These  bars  must  be 
absolutely  clear.  The  birch  is  cut  in  winter  and  sawed  in  small 
portable  mills,  which  operate  near  some  railroad  line,  about  2 ' ; 
cords  being  required  for  1.000  feet  of  bars.  After  sawing,  the  bars 
are  piled  crisscross,  in  order  to  facilitate  seasoning,  and  protected 
from  the  weather,  are  allowed  to  season  until  June.  The  spool-bar 
mills  in  Maine  turnout  about  15,000,000  feet  of  bars  during  the 
year,  and  approximately  the  same  amount  of  material  is  manufac- 
tured into  spools  in  the  State. 

"The  machines  for  making  spools  are  complicated,  and  require 
skilled  men  for  their  operation.  The  spools  drop  from  the  lathe 
at  the  rate  of  one  per  second,  and  must  be  perfectly  uniform  and 
true.  The  finished  spools  are  marketed  in  this  country  largely  in 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  while  the 
spool-bars  are  largely  exported  to  Greenock  and  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, and  to  Hull  and  Fleetwood,  England.  Shipments  to  these 
points  are  made  mostly  from  Bangor,  as  much  as  8,000.000  feet 
having  been  sent  from  that  port  in  a  season." 


FLOODS  STOPT  BY  FORESTS— A  great  French  achievement 
in  forestry  ;  namely,  the  establishment  of  protective  forests  where 
much  destruction  has  been  caused  by  floods,  is  described  in  Science 
(New  York,  August  20).     Says  this  paper: 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  about  2,500,000 
acres  comprized  in  the  Department  of  the  Landes  were  little  more 
than  shifting  sand  dunes  and  disease-breeding  marshes.  This 
section  is  now  one  of  the  richest,  most  productive,  and  healthful 
in  France.  This  change  has  been  brought  about  by  the  intelligent 
cultivation  of  pine  forests.  Immense  forests  now  cover  the  coun- 
try, the  sand  dunes  and  marshes  have  long  since  disappeared,  and 
the  wood,  charcoal,  turpentine,  rosin,  and  kindred  industries  have 
brought  prosperity  to  the  department,  which  was  formerly  the 
most  barren  and  miasmatic  in  France. 

"The  climate  is  now  mild  and  balmy,  the  great  change  being 
wrought  by  the  forests.  The  thin  layer  of  clay  beneath  the  sandy 
surface,  formerly  impervious  to  water,  has  been  so  pierced  by  the 
roots  of  the  pine  that  there  is  now  thorough  drainage  to  the  spongy 
earth  below.  The  manufacture  of  rosin,  tar,  turpentine,  pitch, 
pyroligneous  acid,  and  wood  vinegar  is  conducted  about  the  same 
as  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  trees  destined  for  'short 
lite  '  are  bled  as  soon  as  they  are  big  enough  to  stand  bleeding, 
when  they  have  a  circumference  of  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches,  the 
sapping  of  young  trees  being  the  only  production  of  a  new  forest 
for  a  time,  and  when  the  'thinning  out '  time  conies  they  are  'bled 
to  death,'  and  the  timber  used  largely  for  pit  props,  the  English 
demand  guaranteeing  a  steady  and  profitable  market.  The  'stand- 
ing trees,'  those  giving  promise  of  most  vigor,  are  never  tapped 
until  they  are  about  three  feet  in  circumference.  When  these  have 
reached  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty  years  they  are  cut  down,  and  util- 
ized for  telegraph-poles  and  railway-ties.  To  prevent  the  spread 
of  forest  fires,  wide  trenches  are  dug  about  limited  areas,  and  the 
space  kept  clear." 
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The  new  Director  of  the  United  States 
Census. 


AN   ELECTRICAL  CENSUS 

THE  United  States  census  of  1910  may  be  termed,  appropri- 
ately, "the  electrical  census,"  because  of  the  use  of  elec- 
trically operated  machines  for  conducting  the  statistical  work,  we 
are  told  by  Waldon  Fawcett  in  Popular   Electricity  (Chicago, 

September).  There  is  no 
precedent,  Mr.  Fawcett  tells 
us,  either  in  the  governmental 
or  in  the  business  world,  for 
such  utilization  of  the  electric 
current  for  clerical  and  kin- 
dred work.  Preparations  for 
the  great  decennial  "counting 
of  heads  "  has  been  going  on 
for  some  time.  Says  the 
writer  : 

"Most  important  of  those 
preliminaries  has  been  the 
invention  by  the  electrical  and 
mechanical  experts  of  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau 
of  a  remarkable  series  of  re- 
cording- and  tabulating-ma- 
chines  which,  under  electrical 
impulse,  perform  statistical 
work  that  would  require  thou- 
sands of  human  hands.  To  be 
sure,  most  of  the  new  machines 
require  a  man  or  woman  op- 
erative (altho  some  are  en- 
tirely automatic  in  action),  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  not  economical,  for  each 
electrical  toiler  accomplishes 
as  much,  in  a  given  time,  as 
would  scores  of  clerks,  figuring  with  pen  or  pencil  in  the  old- 
fashioned  way. 

"The  next  Federal  census,  as  becomes  the  foremost  job  of  ac- 
counting that  befalls  a  progressive  government,  is  to  be  taken  on 
the  card-index  plan — 'card-indexing  the  country,' the  project  has 
been  termed— with  an  individual  pasteboard  for  each  and  every 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States.  It  is  in  preparing  and  handling 
these  personal  records,  probably  ninety-odd  million  in 
number,  that  the  newly  perfected  electrical  machines 
find  their  chief  functions.  Just  here  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  the  facts  concerning  the  age,  color,  sex, 
nationality,  etc.,  of  an  individual  are  not  penned  or 
typewritten  on  the  card  reserved  for  him  as  would  be 
the  case  in  any  ordinary  card-index  system.  Instead 
the  biographical  data  that  are  essential  to  the  compila- 
tion of  an  informative  census  are  recorded  by  means 
of  holes  punched  in  the  card.  The  number  and  loca- 
tions of  these  round  punctures  carry  significance.  In 
other  words,  the  positions  of  the  holes  on  the  surface 
of  a  minutely  ruled  and  blocked  card  indicates  to  any 
person  conversant  with  census-office  practise  all  the 
needed  information  relative  to  the  individual  who  is 
represented  by  the  card.  No  writing  whatever  is 
necessary. 

"  Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  of  the  new  electrically 
muscled  census-machines  is  the  card-punching  appara- 
tus, the  purpose  of  which  is  to  transform  blank  cards 
into  biographical  records  in  accordance  with  the  system 
above  described.     The  machine  has  a  keyboard  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  that  of  a  typewriter,  but  with 
240  different  keys  instead  of  less  than  one-sixth  that 
number.     Each  key  when   deprest   records   one   fact. 
The   keys   are  not   only    inscribed    to    indicate    their 
functions,    but   the   main   groups   of  facts   are  differentiated  by 
keys  of  different  colors,   thus  guarding  against  confusion.     The 
machine,    in   its  operation,   differs   from   the   typewriter   in   one 
important  respect.     In    the   familiar   type    of  writing-machine   a 
record  is  made— that  is,  a  letter  or  figure  is  printed— every  time 


a  key  is  deprest,  and  if  a  mistake  is  made  it  must  be  crossed 
out  or  corrected  with  some  inconvenience.  In  this  novel  new 
form  of  recording-mechanism,  however,  the  operator,  instead 
of  punching  one  hole  at  a  time,  can  depress  as  many  keys  as  are 
necessary  to  record  the  biography  in  hand,  and  after  all  the  lines 
of  inquiry  have  been  thus  disposed  of,  a  button  is  prest  bringing 
an  electric  motor  into  play  and  all  the  holes  are  punched  simul- 
taneously without  further  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

"This  latitude  of  operation  has  the  advantage  that  each  key, 
being  independent  of  all  the  others,  can  be  released  at  will  without 
a  hole  being  punched  or  any  fact  recorded.  Thus  the  operator, 
before  turning  on  the  electric  current  for  the  punching-operation, 
can  look  over  the  deprest  keys  to  make  sure  that  the  chronicle  is 
correct  and  if  an  error  be  discovered  the  wrong  key  can  be  released 
and  the  error  rectified  before  any  punching  is  done,  thus  effecting 
a  great  saving  both  in  cards  and  labor.  An  average  operative  can 
by  means  of  one  of  these  new  machines  punch  more  than  4,000 
cards  per  day,  as  compared  with  perhaps  900  cards  per  day  with 
the  old-style  hand-punch  which  this  new  invention  has  superseded. 
Moreover,  not  1  per  cent,  of  the  cards  are  spoiled  in  the  course  of 
the  operation." 

While  the  operator  is  recording  the  facts  concerning  the  individ- 
ual whose  card  is  in  preparation,  the  machine  is  automatically 
applying  by  means  of  a  "gang  punch  "  a  mark  common  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  cards,  for  instance,  all  the  cards  for  a  given 
city,  county,  or  State.  Automatic  counters  are  attached  to  the 
keys  and  thus  the  announcement  of  important  totals  may  be  made 
as  soon  as  all  the  cards  have  been  punched.  There  is  no  hand- 
feeding  of  cards  in  the  new  machine.  All  that  the  operator  has 
to  do  is  to  touch  the  keys  and  afterward  punch  the  holes  as  above 
described.  The  punched  card  is  fed  out  automatically  to  a  maga- 
zine in  front  of  the  machine  and  a  blank  card  is  fed  in  from  the 
rear  to  undergo  a  similar  operation,  after  which  the  motor  stops 
automatically.     We  read  further  : 

"  Invented  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  machine  above  de- 
scribed, particularly  in  compiling  combinations  of  facts  that  in- 
volve more  or  less  intricate  records,  is  the  lately  perfected  electric 
tabulator.  This  tabulating-machine  is  in  the  form  of  a  heavy 
cabinet  from  the  front  of  which  extends  a  movable  arm  or  lever, 
attached  to  the  outer  extremity  of  which  is  a  'pin-box  '  containing 
a  needle  for  each  possible  hole  in  a  card.  When  the  pin-box  is 
brought  down  over  each  card,  in  turn,  that  is  fed  into  the  machine, 
the  needles  which  meet  the  unpunched  surface  are  represt  while 
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those  that  pass  through  holes  make  an  electric  contact  below  and 
by  means  of  relays  cause  one  or  more  counters  or  dials  to  register. 
The  complement  of  dials  are  connected  with  an  automatic  record- 
ing and  printing  system,  suggestive  in  its  operation  of  the  familiar 
stock-ticker,   and  thus  the  totals  compiled  by  the  tabulator  are 
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primed  on  tapes.  The  form  of  tabulator  above  described  is  semi- 
automatic but  requires  the  constant  attention  of  an  operative  when 
re.  However,  the  census  experts  are  now  at  work  on  a  tab- 
ulator designed  to  be  wholly  automatic  in  its  action,  which  will 
feed  cards  from  a  magazine  and  receive  them  into  another  maga- 

v  card  punch.      Electric  motors  of 
one-halt    horse-power   are   employed    for  the  operation  of  the  new- 
census  machine  -  reat  numbers  of  these  will  be  in  simultane- 
n  when  the  ->\  >  •  t  k  ol  compilation  is  in  full  swing." 


PELLAGRA 

THE  alarm  .  .nance   ^i   pellagra  in    some  oi  the 

Southern  Stat*  een  heightened  by  the  mystery  that 

surrounds  it.      It-  cause  and  cure  seem  to  be  alike  in  doubt,  while 
the  high  rati  tality  makes  it  imperative  that  all  the  energies 

S  lence  should  be  bent  to  their  discovery. 
An  informing  article  on  the  dread  malady  ap- 
lulletin  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service  which  we 
find  quoted  in  the  New  York  Sun.  After  trac- 
ing its  early  history,  the  connection  between 
corn  and  pellagra  is  then  taken  up,  with  some 
figures  showing  the  frightful  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  some  par:-  of  Europe.     We  read: 

"The  disease  h    ■  and  still  is  a  veritable 

scourge  to  certain  pat;-  of  Europe.  It  seems 
to  have  followed  close  upon  the  introductio 
maize  culture  from  .America,  first  in  Spain,  in 
1700,  and  later  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  The 
original  homes  of  maize  (America  and  As 
have,  however,  escaped,  probably  by  reason  of 
climates  better  adapted  to  maize  culture.  The 
pellagra  zone  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
area  over  which  maize  is  cultivated,  yet  pellagra 
-  not  occur  except  where  maize  is  grown 
and  extensively  used  as  food  by  the  poorer 
classes. 

"Without  quoting  full  data,  some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  disease  may  be  gained  from  the 
figures  which  follow  :  Triller  states  that  there 
are  (1906)  30.000  pellagrins  in  Rumania:  that 
in  certain   parts   of    Italy   as   much  as  30  per 
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cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  population  have  the 
disease,  and  that  in  1899  there  were  nearly 
:oo  sick  with  the  disease  in  all  Italy,  this 
being  upward  of  ten  to  the  thousand  of  the 
rural  population.     Tuczek  states  (1893)  that  in 

;in  2  per  cent,  of  the  rural  population  are  affected  ;  that  in  1884 
there  were  10.000  pellagrins  in  Italian  hospitals  and  insane  asy- 
lums. He  also  says  that  about  10  percent,  of  the  pellagrins  in 
Italy  are  mentally  affected.  Sandwith  states  that  he  has  seen 
over  500  cases  in  the  rive  years  from  [893-98  in  his  wards  at  the 
Kasrel  Ainy  Hospital  at  Cairo.  The  disease  was  not  reported  in 
Egypt  till   1893. 

"  It  is  the  accepted  opinion  of  most  students  of  the  disease  that 
pellagra  is  an  intoxication  due  to  using  as  food  Indian  corn  (maize) 
which  under  the  influence  of  unidentified  parasitic  growths  (fungi) 
has  undergone  certain  changes  with  the  production  of  one  or  mote 
toxic  substances  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  relation  between 
Indian  corn  and  pellagra  was  noted  as  long  ago  as  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  century  Balardini 
first  put  forward  his  "verdet"  theory  already  noted  above. 

"The  culture  of  maize  in  the  United  States  has  been  practised 
since  before  the  discovery  of  America,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
staple  article  of  diet  over  a  large  area  of  territory,  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  sporadic  cases  in  Mexico  and  Central  America, 
the  North  American  continent  has  been  singularly  free  from  the 
disease.  This  has  been  attributed  by  writers  on  pellagra  to  a  cli- 
mate well  adapted  to  growing  maize  and  probably  to  better  gen- 
eral hygienic  conditions  among  the  poorer  rural  classes." 

Its  appearance  in  America  is  treated  in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"Exclusive  of  Sherwell's  note  on  a  case  of  pellagra  seen  in  a 
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sailor  aboard  ship  in  New  York  in  1902  the  first  case  of  the  dis- 
ease in  the  United  States  was  reported  by  Harris,  of  Ceorgia,  in 
too2.  He  reported  one  case  presenting  the  classic  symptoms  of 
the  disease  and  thought  it  possibly  true  pellagra. 

"Searcy,  of  Alabama,  in  1907  described  an  epidemic  of  pellagra 
occurring  in  the  Mount  Vernon  Insane  Hospital  (for  the  colored 
insane  of  Alabama).  There  were  88  cases  and  57  deaths.  He 
states  that  a  few  cases  of  such  a  disease  had  been  noted  there  as 
long  ago  as  i<)Oi,  but  that  their  real  nature  was  unrecognized.  He 
also  states  that  after  attention  was  called  to  the  disease  some  cases 
were  recognized  in  the  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Tuscaloosa. 
His  cases  generally  ran  a  more  or  less  acute  course  and  the 
mortality  was  very  high  (about  64  per  cent.).  He  with  McCafferty 
and  Somerville,  of  Alabama,  and  Dyer,  of  New  Orleans,  regarded 
the  disease  as  pellagra. 

"Since  his  report  Merrill  has  recorded  a  sporadic  case  seen  in 
Texas.  More  recently  in  a  report  made  to  the  South  Carolina 
Board  of  Health  by  the  medical  members  of 
the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  medical  staff  of 
the  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  several  cases 
of  a  similar  disease  are  described,  and  the 
opinion  is  exprest  that  while  a  pellagroid  dis- 
ease is  undoubtedly  present  in  South  Caro- 
lina it  remains  to  be  proved  whether  it  is  the 
true  pellagra  of  the  Old  World,  the  observa- 
tions being  too  few  for  a  final  opinion.  Marked 
attention  is  also  directed  to  the  frequent  pres- 
ence of  hook-worms.  This  report  also  makes 
reference  to  the  report  of  the  Alabama  hos- 
pitals on  the  matter,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
see  this." 

J 

THE  PEAT- FUEL  PROBLEM  SOLVED— 
Vast  stores  of  carbon  are  locked  up  in  the  peat 
deposits  of  the  world  and  the  problem  of  con- 
verting this  into  usable  fuel  has  long  attracted 
the  study  of  scientists  and  engineers.  It  now 
seems  possible  that  this  problem  has  been 
solved.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  economic 
production  of  peat  fuel  in  commercial  quanti- 
ties, according  to  an  editorial  writer  in  Engi- 
neering News  (New  York,  July  29),  is  that 
peat  consists  of  90  per  cent,  of  water  held  by 
the  10  per  cent,  of  sponge.    We  read  : 

"A  simple  calculation  will  show  that  it  re- 
quires a  few  more  heat  units  to  evaporate  the 
90-per-cent.  water  from  the  10-per-cent.  com- 
bustible than  are  released  in  burning  the  latter. 
Artificial  drying  has  proved  useless,  as  might  have  been  expected. 

"The  water,  somehow,  has  also  refused  to  be  squeezed  out,  by 
mechanical  processes.  Either  the  whole  mass  of  raw  peat  pulp 
would  flow  through  the  screens  or  the  screening  walls  would 
be  burst  apart.  The  few  processes  that  up  to  the  present 
have  placed  peat  fuel  on  local  markets  in  commercial  forms  and 
quantities  have  depended  primarily  upon  air  drying  to  reduce  the 
water  contents  and  to  put  the  peat  into  a  workable  condition. 

"The  reason  behind  the  difficulty  of  pressing  the  water  out  of 
peat  sponge  is  now  disclosed  by  researches  described  in  a  paper 
before  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Ekenberg  there  shows  that  all  the  trouble  has  been  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  jelly  or  a  slime,  chemically  termed  hydrocellulose. 
The  simplicity  of  the  process  for  removing  this  jelly  is  striking. 
The  mere  application  of  heat,  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperalure  of 
the  hydrocellulose  to  1500  C.  has  been  shown  to  split  it  up  into 
water  and  a  caramel  or  sugar.  Once  the  jelly  has  disappeared  the 
peat  substance  may  be  mechanically  prest  as  any  spongy  material 
would  be. 

"  Processes  depending  largely  on  air  drying  to  put  the  peat  pulp 
into  workable  peat  have  had  a  certain  degree  of  success,  but  they 
have  never  overcome  the  handicap  imposed  by  weather  and  season. 
There  are  no  such  limitations  to  mechanical  treatment,  and  if 
these  experiments  develop  a  process,  as  practical  and  commercial 
as  Dr.  Ekenberg's  account  claims  to  be  possible,  truly  they  have 
unlocked  a  great  storehouse  of  fuel  hereto  practically  sealed." 
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CHINA'S  ANTICHRISTIAN  CAMPAIGN 


N 


OT  long  ago  word  came  to  this  country  that  the  graduates  of 
the  Christian  colleges  in  China  were  winning  the  highest 
government  positions.  This  success,  or  some  other  reason,  it  now 
appears,  has  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  followers  of  Confucius, 
and  antichristian  measures  are  being  adopted  by  the  Government 
which  may  embarrass  the  American  schools  and  colleges  there. 
While  the  Christian  missionaries  in  China  are  not  at  this  moment 
called  upon  to  resist  "unto  blood,"  yet,  according  to  the  "Eighty- 
fifth  Year-Book  "  of  the  Berlin  Missionary  Society,  just  issued — 

"  The  sentiment  of  the  Government  is  distinctly  hostile  to  Chris- 
tianity. The  Wai-VVu-pu,  or  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Peking, 
lias  issued  a  decree  forbidding  any  Chinese  to  found  an  independ- 
ent church,  or  to  collect  any  funds  for  the  Church.  A  general 
desire  seems  to  prevail  that  the  extension  of  Christianity  in  China 
should  be  checked." 

These  somewhat  general  and  guarded  statements  are  enlarged 
upon  by  the  Kreuz  Zeitung  (Berlin),  the  organ  of  the  Clericals, 
in  which  we  read  that  Chinese  Christians,  altho  still  believers,  dare 
not  now  make  an  open  profession  by  going  to  public  worship  ;  that 
they  find  it  impossible  to  obtain  justice  in  the  law  courts,  and  yet 
they  remain  secretly  stedfast  in  the  faith.     This  paper  continues  : 

"While  these  facts  are  in  a  measure  encouraging,  we  can  not  at 
the  same  time  fail  to  see  that  general  opinion  in  China  is  hostile 
to  Christianity  and,  after  Christianity,  to  Buddhism.  It  certainly 
is  more  hostile  than  ever  before.  The  teaching  of  Confucius  forms 
the  national  religion  and  it  is  on  the  basis  of  this  that  China  de- 
sires to  institute  political,  commercial,  and  intellectual  reforms, 
in  short,  to  modernize  its  people.  'China  for  the  Chinese,' that 
is  the  goal  toward  which  the  efforts  of  the  reformers  are  directed. 
These  reformers  are  therefore  not  inclined  to  favor  Christianity, 
and  that  the  native  Chinese  who  work  as  reactionaries  are  positively 
hostile  to  it  is  quite  to  be  expected.  The  reformers  are  very  will- 
ing to  learn  from  the  whites  and  the  Christians,  but  they  would 
like  to  employ  the  learning  so  acquired  in  the  service  of  the  na- 
tional religious  sentiment  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  oppositionto 
the  Caucasian  world.  They  wish  to  avert  the  possibility  that 
Western  civilization  should  supplant  Chinese  civilization,  and 
Christianity  take  the  place  of  Confucianism.  They  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  China  shall  be  completely  free  from  European 
power,  and  every  other  foreign  influence." 

Speaking  of  the  fact  that  the  graduates  of  the  Foochoo  mission- 
ary colleges  have  been  refused  a  right  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
members  to  the  newly  instituted  Provincial  Assemblies,  the  Lon- 
don Outlook  observes : 

"Almost  all  adult  Chinese  male  Christians,  and  the  bulk  of  those 
non-Christians  who  have  received  modern  education,  are  alumni 
of  the  missionary  colleges  ;  so  it  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that 
Christians  will  be  excluded  from  the  earlier  Assemblies.  That 
this  in  itself  is  regrettable  will  probably  be  conceded  by  all  Euro- 
peans, not  only  by  reason  of  the  loss  of  a  religious  leaven,  but 
particularly  because  social  legislation  likely  to  be  introduced  by 
foreign-trained  members  will  not  perhaps  occur  to  those  who  have 
not  had  that  advantage.  In  other  directions  the  effect  is  likely  to 
be  still  more  disquieting. 

"The  purpose  of  the  decree  is  quite  obviously  to  check  the 
further  multiplication  of  missionary  colleges  and  schools,  and  to 
reduce  promptly  the  attendance  at  those  already  established." 

In  strange  contradiction  to  the  general  tenor  of  the  editorials 
quoted  above  is  a  statement  made  in  the  London  Times  by  the 
Rev.  Lord  William  Gascoigne-Cecil,  who  has  been  traveling  in 
China  to  promote  the  Chinese  "  University  Scheme."  which  is 
"  Christian  and  undenominational  "  and  proposes  founding  an  insti- 
tution "composed  of  the  many  colleges  which  could  represent  the 
various  bodies  now  working  in  the  cause  of  education  in  China." 
Of  the  temper  in  which  the  Chinese  authorities  are  disposed  to  re- 
gard this  plan  Lord  Cecil  says  : 


"The  Chinese  were  most  encouraging  to  our  proposed  scheme 
.  .  .  there  is  now  no  bitter  feeling  against  Christianity  [in  China]. 
The  Chinese  are  essentially  a  tolerant  race,  and  can  in  their  history 
point  to  many  examples  of  that  toleration,  and  they  will  now  treat 
Christianity  with  perfect  toleration,  as,  indeed,  they  have  treated 
Mohammedanism  and  Buddhism." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


HEROIC  SIDE  OF  THE  MISSIONARY 

]\ /T  ISSIONARIES  are  sometimes  thought  of  by  the  unsympa- 
-!■»-»•  thetic  as  men  and  women  who  have  failed  at  home  and 
who  volunteer  for  the  missionary  field  to  get  a  free  trip  abroad, 
with  expenses  paid  and  a  good  salary,  to  meddle  with  the  religion 
of  foreigners  who  would  be  just  as  well  or  better  off  if  left  alone. 
This  idea  is  not  held,  however,  by  Mr.  E.  Alexander  Powell,  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  who  was  formerly  in 
our  consular  service  in  Asiatic  Turkey  and  who  has  met  the  mis- 
sionary in  many  lands.  He  considers  them  the  advance  agents  of 
civilization,  "from  the  days  when  the  lean  Jesuits  blazed  the  way 
in  North  America  for  the  flag  of  France,  till  Livingstone  opened 
the  Dark  Continent  to  European  exploitation."  Verbeck,  of 
Japan,  and  Carey,  of  India,  are  set  down  as  men  whose  deeds 
"  have  thrown  a  glamour  of  romance  about  the  calling  of  the  foreign- 
mission  worker  which  will  last  until  the  end  of  time."  Says  Mr. 
Powell  (in  Everybody's  Magazine) : 

"About  the  missionary  of  to-day — and  I  have  ridden  with  him, 
boot  to  boot,  in  a  score  of  lands — there  is  scant  reminder  of  the 
somber-garbed,  psalm-singing,  nasal-voiced,  narrow-minded  pro- 
selytizer  who  has  been  made  the  butt  of  jokes  in  comic  supple- 
ments from  time  immemorial.  The  American  missionary  of  the 
present,  clean-cut  and  ccllege-bred,  comes  from  another  mold. 
He  is  as  carefully  trained  as  the  consul  or  the  commercial  traveler, 
tho  on  broader  and  more  comprehensive  lines.  When  he  starts 
for  his  new  field,  he  is  something  more  than  a  theologian  and  a 
preacher.  He  has  had  an  agricultural  course  and  can  plow  and 
sow  and  reap  after  the  most  approved  fashion  ;  or  he  knows  some- 
thing of  manual  industry  and  can  use  a  plane,  a  saw,  or  a  lathe, 
the  tools  of  a  blacksmith,  a  carpenter,  or  a  mason ;  possibly  he 
understands  the  elements  of  electricity  and  of  hydraulics  and  can 
install  a  dynamo  or  set  up  a  ram  ;  or  perhaps  he  is  going  out  as  a 
medical  missionary,  in  which  case  the  preaching  and  teaching  will 
be  subordinated  to  the  care  of  the  sick,  the  healing  of  the  lame, 
the  halt,  and  the  blind. 

"History  shows  nothing  finer  than  the  way  in  which  these  pickets 
of  civilization,  scattered  over  the  strange  portions  of  the  globe, 
have  distilled  a  grim  humor  out  of  their  desolate  situations,  turn- 
ing not  only  a  bold  but  a  laughing  face  upon  the  perils  which 
their  lives  may  bring.  There  is,  indeed,  something  approaching 
the  divine  in  their  power  to  rise  above  hard  conditions  and  to  use 
their  minds  for  the  purpose  of  mocking  at  the  miseries  of  their 
bodies.  In  all  the  world  there  is  no  more  thrilling  romance  than 
that  of  these  pioneers  of  progress  who  have  carried  the  gospel  of 
the  clean  shirt  side  by  side  with  that  of  salvation  even  to  the  very 
Back  of  Beyond." 

Mr.  Powell  then  proceeds  to  tell  of  the  lone  labors  of  E.  J.  Peck 
on  the  shores  of  Cumberland  Sound,  opposite  Greenland,  and  of 
the  heroism  of  Miss  Annie  Budden,  who  stuck  to  her  post  during 
an  outbreak  of  cholera  in  a  village  in  India  when  all  the  Euro- 
peans, including  the  doctor,  fled  in  terror.  She  nursed  the  sick, 
and  even  buried  the  dead,  till  the  epidemic  was  over  and  the  timid 
men  returned  : 

"In  more  than  one  quarter  of  the  globe  the  missionaries  still 
carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  even  in  recent  years  many  of 
them  have  died  for  their  faith.  In  the  Boxer  uprising  alone  the 
names  of  more  than  two  hundred  missionaries  were  added  to  the 
roll  of  martyrs.  The  full  details  of  their  deaths  and  of  the  tortures 
which  they  suffered  before  they  were  allowed  to  die  will  never  be 
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known;  but  the  story  of  their  constancy  and  courage  has  shown 
th  a  there  aie  as  many  heroes  among  the  men  of  the  black  coat  as 
among  those  who  wear  the  helmet  and  brass  buttons." 

er  relating  a  number  of  thrilling  cases  of  missionary  grit, 
Mr.  Powell  turns  to  the  practical  results  of  missionary  work, 
which  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  hold  that  the  heathen  would 
be  better  off  if  left  .done.     He  says: 

"1  hold  no  brief  lor  the  missionary,  believe  me,  but  one  need 

:  only  .i  native  Christian  family  in  China  and  compare  the  care 
of  the  children  and  the  cleanliness  of  the  home  with  the  neglect 
and  squalor  of  their  neighbors,  to  realize  how  fortunate  is  the 
community  where  missionaries  are  to  be  found.  No  matter  how 
little  one  may  favor  the  expenditure  oi  money  for  foreign  missions, 
lie  can  not  fail  to  be  imprest,  as  he  travels  through  Turkey  or 
India  or  China,  with  the  self-supporting  native  churches,  the  busy 
printing-presses,  the  neat  pharmacies,  the  well-equipped  hospitals, 
the  well-attended  schools,  and  with  the  common-sense  and  practi- 
cal manner  in  wh'c'.i  the  money  i>  applied.  Even  the  Chinese 
officials  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the  missionaries  are  the 
friends  of  the  people ;  and  during  a  recent  famine  the  provincial 

authorities  appealed  to  them  tor  help— the  first  appeal  of  the  kind 
ever  made  to  foreigners  by  the  Chinese  Government.  It  speaks 
volumes  for  the  executive  ability  and  practical  management  of  the 
missionaries,  that  it  should  have  been  made  to  them. 

"As  for  the  Levant  —  Mr.  Gladstone  was  right  when  he  said  that 
the  American  missionaries  have  done  more  for  that  region  than 
have  all  the  nations  of  Europe  put  together.  Bulgaria  would  never 
have  gained  her  independence  had  it  not  been  for  the  propaganda 
spread  from  Robert  College — at  least  that  was  what  Abdul  Hamid 
11.  said,  and  he  ought  to  know." 

The  American  colleges  in  Turkey  are  doing  real  civilizing  work. 
We  read  : 

"  Tho  these  various  colleges  graduate  each  year  a  considerable 

number  of  physicians,  dentists,  teachers,  and  business  men,  per- 
haps the  most  important  work  they  avc  doing  is  in  supplying  the 
ir  East  with  trained  and  competent  pharmacists.  Until  very 
recent  years  the  resident  as  well  as  the  traveler  in  Western  Asia 
had  to  depend  for  drugs,  medicines,  and  the  rilling  of  prescriptions 
on  the  filthy,  unsanitary  chemist-shops — drugerias,  they  are  called 
—  kept  for  the  most  part  by  illiterate  and  unspeakably  dirty  Levan- 
tines, who  mixt  their  prescriptions  by  chance  rather  than  by  for- 
mula. All  that  is  changed  now,  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  Ameri- 
can educators  and  missionaries;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  town  or 
hamlet  from  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea 
that  does  not  boast  a  neat,  well-appointed,  and  prosperous 
pharmacy." 

The  testimony  of  an  English  business  man  in  India  was  given  in 
a  practical  way.  Becoming  acquainted  on  a  steamer  with  Alfred 
Smith,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  missionary,  he  pulled  out  his  check-book 
and  handed  him  a  check  for  200,000  rupees  (about  $100,000).  "I 
believe  in  the  work  you  are  doing,"  he  said:  "this  is  to  help  it 
along."  Next  evening  Smith  found  the  Englishman  playing  cards 
and  losing  heavily  and  considerably  the  worse  for  drink.  The 
missionary  took  him  on  deck,  walked  him  about  briskly  till  he  be- 
gan to  sober  up,  and  then  exprest  surprize  that  a  man  who  gave 
such  gifts  to  a  Christian  institution  should  indulge  in  such  habits. 
The  Englishman  replied  : 

"Now  understand  me,  I'm  no  churchman  and  I  don't  pretend  to 
be.  I  have  a  bit  of  a  gamble  when  I  want  amusement  and  a  bit 
of  a  drink  when  I'm  thirsty,  and  all  your  talking  won't  stop  me. 
Then  why  did  I  give  the  money  to  help  along  the  work  you  are 
doing  ?  Because  that  work  means  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  to 
me.  I  own  the  largest  lumber  business  in  all  India.  Before  you 
came  out  here  with  your  schools  and  mission-stations  and  club- 
houses, life  for  a  business  man  was  not  worth  living.  My  clerks 
stole  from  me,  my  foreman  lied  to  me,  my  workmen  fought  and 
quarreled.  But  after  you  established  your  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  all 
this  was  changed.  Now  I  can  go  away  for  weeks  at  a  time,  know- 
ing that  my  employees  will  protect  my  interests  and  behave  them- 
selves. And,  let  me  tell  you,  young  man,  that  I  am  not  alone  in 
my  appreciation  of  the  work  you  are  doing ;  every  employer  of 
labor  in  India  will  tell  you  the  same.  .  .  .  Come  and  have  a  drink  ?  " 


THE  IRRELIGIOUS  AUTOMOBILE 

JUST  what  influence  has  the  automobile  upon  our  present-day 
religious  life  ?  To  the  Chicago  Standard  (Baptist)  this 
question  seems  most  pertinent  and  timely.  With  its  constantly 
increasing  popularity  and  the  various  new  uses  to  which  it  is  being 
put,  the  automobile  has  gained  a  position  of  real  and  recognized 
importance.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  despite  its  commer- 
cial uses,  it  is  in  most  cases  purchased  by  the  individual  as  a  luxury, 
for  his  own  personal  gratification  or  that  of  his  family.  Moreover, 
".some  people  are  purchasing  machines  who  might  better  be  pay- 
ing their  debts."  We  all  know  that  "many  of  the  choicest  bless- 
ings are  turned  into  curses  by  misuse."  Thoughtful  Christian 
people  may  well  ask  whether  this  is  true  of  the  automobile.  To 
cpiote  further : 

"  Christian  people  are  under  obligation  to  consider  their  relations 
to  the  work  cf  the  kingdom  of  God  whenever  they  gratify  them- 
selves with  that  which  ministers  only  to  personal  enjoyment.  In 
this  respect  the  machine  is  in  the  same  class  as  any  other  luxury. 
If  a  man  can  afford  to  own  an  automobile  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so;  but  as  a  Christian  he  should  ask  himself  if  he  is  giving 
to  the  cause  of  Christ  in  proportion  to  that  which  he  is  spending 
upon  himself.  It  does  not  look  just  right  lor  a  profest  disciple  of 
Christ  to  hand  over  from  $500  to  #5,000  per  year  in  ministering  to 
his  personal  'gratification,  and  then  squirm  and  growl  at  being 
asked  to  contribute  one-tenth  of  that  sum  for  the  work  of  the  king- 
dom of  Clod 

"  Many  owners  of  automobiles  are  thoughtful  of  others;  many 
are  not.  If  all  were  as  some  are  the  bitterness  which  has  grown 
up  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  are  compelled  to  jump  for  their 
lives  when  some  machine  comes  whizzing  down  upon  them,  would 
not  exist.  We  may  as  well  frankly  confess  that  we  do  not  own  a 
machine,  and  that  we  belong  to  the  great  army  of  jumpers.  It 
does  not  conduce  to  growth  in  grace  to  feel  that  your  life  is  at  the 
mercy  of  people  who  are  utterly  regardless  of  your  welfare 

"  No  man  has  any  business  to  go  rushing  down  a  street,  which 
is  being  crossed  and  recrossed  by  human  beings,  at  a  rate  of  speed 
which  endangers  the  life  of  pedestrians.  And  yet  we  have  seen 
profest  Christians  doing  just  this  thing,  laughing  when  some  one 
makes  a  mighty  plunge  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  impending  destruc- 
tion. There  may  not  be  many  Christians  in  this  class,  but  there 
should  not  be  one. 

"Those  who  are  observant  declare  that  the  use  of  the  automo- 
bile is  contributing  largely  to  disregard  of  the  day  of  rest;  at  least, 
in  so  far  as  its  use  for  religious  worship  is  concerned.  A  gentle- 
man who  is  a  member  of  our  own  denomination  told  the  writer  but 
a  few  days  ago  that  his  family  were  spending  each  Sunday  in  the 
country  during  these  summer  months.  They  start  out  Sunday 
morning  with  their  luncheon,  run  as  far  as  time  will  permit  or  their 
inclinations  suggest,  seek  the  shade  of  some  woods  and  picnic 
there,  returning  in  the  evening.  There  are  many  worse  ways  of 
spending  Sunday,  but  is  it  just  what  Jesus  Christ  would  have  of 
his  disciples  ? 

"A  party  of  gentlemen  who  were  making  a  distance  test  of  a 
number  of  machines  reached  a  certain  city  on  Saturday  and  re- 
mained until  Monday.  They  were  entertained  and  feted  by  the 
local  automobile  club,  as  was  perfectly  proper.  Saturday  evening 
a  great  parade  was  held.  The  president  of  the  local  club  was  a 
prominent  member  of  one  of  the  evangelical  denominations.  It 
might  be  assumed  that  under  the  circumstances  some  regard  would 
be  paid  to  Sunday.  On  the  contrary,  Sunday  was  given  over  to 
feasting  and  entertainment  under  the  leadership  of  this  member  of 
a  Christian  church.  No  one  would  have  imagined  from  a  reading 
of  the  Sunday  program  that  any  one  was  connected  with  it  who 
had  any  regard  for  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

"  The  best  in  the  world  belongs  to  the  followers  of  Christ.  They 
have  a  right  to  joy  and  gladness,  to  recreation  and  amusements. 
But  there  are  certain  principles  of  their  religion  which  must  be 
kept  in  sight  constantly  or  the  things  of  this  world  will  prove 
their  undoing.  We  have  no  right  to  be  inconsiderate  of  the  well- 
being  of  others ;  no  right  so  to  center  self  in  self  as  to  forget  our 
obligations  to  God  ;  no  right  to  neglect  the  work  the  Master  has 
left  us  ;  no  right  to  forget  the  house  of  God;  no  right  to  turn  the 
Lord's  day  into  a  day  for  merrymaking." 
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EVILS  OF  CLERICAL   REBATING 

"HE  custom  of  giving  discounts  in  trade  and  transportation  to 
■*•  the  clergy  is  denounced  by  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Ripley 
Forbes  as  a  pernicious  survival  from  the  Middle  Ages,  an  embodi- 
ment of  class  favoritism  which  "stands  as  a  barrier  between  the 
priest  and  his  people."  Writing  in  the  Milwaukee  Living  Church 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  he  urges  that  this  form  of  clerical  rebating 
"  is,  in  its  small  way,  a  denial  of  democracy,"  and  that  "  in  principle 
it  is  even  more  obnoxious  than  the  commercial  rebate."  He  re- 
minds us  that  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  law  of  "benefit  of 
clergy,"  no  member  of  the  clerical  order  could  be  held  accountable 
even  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  before  the  courts  of  the 
State,  and  that  they  were  in  many  other  respects  a  supremely  privi- 
leged class.  In  the  still  prevailing  custom  of  granting  discounts 
to  clergymen  Mr.  Forbes  sees  and  deplores  the  last  surviving  trace 
of  that  old  law.     To  quote  in  part : 

"  One  reason— perhaps  the  controlling  one — why  this  anachro- 
nism of  modern  democracy  is  still  with  us  is  the  fact  that  the  Church 
in  the  seventeenth  century  was  suddenly  transplanted  from  the 
land  of  State  endowments  to  this  new  and  rude  country,  where 
each  struggling  parish  was  obliged  to  support  itself  and  its  minis- 
ter. To  be  sure,  the  dissenting  sects  had  been  accustomed*  even 
in  England,  to  the  necessity  of  self-supporting  parishes,  but  the 
conditions  confronting  them  here  were,  nevertheless,  a  tremendous 
contrast,  in  the  meager  resources,  the  rough  country,  the  rude  ac- 
commodations, to  the  situation  in  the  well-established  congrega- 
tions of  the  old  country. 

"The  condition,  then,  in  which  the  Church  and  the  sects  found 
themselves  in  America  forced  a  certain  'reversion  to  type  '  in  the 
matter  of  clerical  exemptions  in  the  economic  sphere.  It  was  im- 
possible, under  the  rude  and  meager  conditions  then  existing,  for 
the  minister  of  a  parish  to  receive  anything  like  an  adequate  salary. 
Concessions  to  him,  then,  had  to  be  made  in  order  to  compensate 
in  some  measure  for  the  lack  of  a  living-salary,  if  he  was  to  remain 
and  minister  to  the  people.  'Payment  inkind,'  'donation-parties,' 
and  the  like  were  some  of  the  expedients  resorted  to — as  they  still 
are  in  rural  districts  to-day. 

"Such,  in  all  probability,  was  the  beginning  and  occasion  of  the 
custom  of  granting  financial  concessions  to  the  clergy  as  a  class. 
That  which  began  as  an  economic  necessity  of  a  new  and  unde- 
veloped community  has  continued  after  that  same  community  has 
become  rich,  developed,  and  abundantly  able  to  care  for  all  her 
citizens  on  an  equitable  basis.  What  was  justified  and  necessary 
in  the  seventeenth  century  is  unjustified  and  unnecessary  in  the 
tw.entieth  century.  The  custom  of  clerical  discounts  and  conces- 
sions has  outlived  its  only  excuse  for  being." 

Why,  asks  Mr.  Forbes,  should  any  clergyman  be  able  to  buy 
his  clothing  or  furniture  or  food  or  any  other  article,  either  of 
necessity  or  luxury,  at  a  lower  price  than  any  of  his  parishioners  ? 
He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Is  his  salary  less  than  the  average  wage  received  by  any  of  his 
parishioners  ?  If  so,  there  is  something  vitally  wrong  either  with 
the  parish  or  the  minister,  which  can  in  no  wise  be  remedied  by 
the  discounts  store-keepers  may  be  willing  to  allow  him.  If  his 
salary  is  not  less  than  the  average  of  his  parishioners'  wages,  what 
moral  right  has  he  to  accept  trade  favors  simply  as  a  member  of 
a  privileged  class,  which  are  denied  to  every  one  of  his  lay  breth- 
ren ?  The  whole  custom  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  sur- 
vival of  the  medieval  attitude  of  the  clergy.  To  be  sure,  from  the 
standpoint  of  certain  tradesmen,  it  may  be  a  politic  and  paying 
policy.  The  clergyman  is  generally  a  man  of  influence  in  the 
community.  His  trade  will  attract  the  trade  of  others  who  look 
to  him  for  standard  and  example.  It  will  pay  in  the  end  to  offer 
him  inducements  to  trade  with  you.  But  whether  this  be  sound 
commercial  policy  or  not  is  beside  the  mark.  On  the  part  of  the 
clergyman  it  is  not  sound  Christian  policy  for  him  to  accept  such 
economic  class-advantage.  It  removes  him  one  step  further  away 
from  his  people. 

"It  is  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  realized  to-day  that  social 
and  industrial  democracy,  no  less  than  political  democracy,  must 
be  the  expression  of  the  thoroughly  Christian  »pirit.  The  clerical 
rebate  is  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  unfit.     It  belongs  in  an  age 


of  despotism  or  feudalism  or,  at  the  most,  in  a  temporary  period 
of  social  and  industrial  beginnings  and  crudeness.  It  has  abso- 
lutely no  part  in  the  sterling  democracy  of  this  country  to-day. 
It  is  a  vestigial  survival  of  the  body  ecclesiastical. 

"The  laity  are  awake  to  the  anomaly  of  this  trifling  yet  highly 
significant  practise.  When  a  vestryman  of  a  poor  parish,  himself 
receiving  a  salary  of  $12  a  week,  knows  that  his  rector— paid 
$1,000  a  year— who  enters  a  clothing-store  with  him  will  come  out 
again  paying  10  per  cent,  less  than  he  for  everything  bought,  he 
draws  his  own  conclusions  regarding  the  practical  and  vital  nature 
of  the  gospel  spirit.  The  rector's  spiritual  hold  upon  that  man  is 
lessened  if  not  destroyed. 

"Such  is  the  plain  aspect  of  the  rebate  practise  among  the  clergy 
"o-day.  In  defense  of  it  a  variety  of  excuses  are  given— that  the 
rector  is  obliged  to  live  more  expensively  than  his  parishioners; 
that  if  it  is  sound  business  policy  to  offer  clerical  discounts,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  clergy  should  not  avail  themselves  of  them ; 
that  the  salaries  of  the  clergy  are  in  many  cases  totally  inadequate. 
None  of  these  excuses  touches  in  any  way  the  principle  at  stake 
or  the  situation  in  general  as  it  affects  the  whole  Church." 


CATHOLIC  VIEW  OF  WOMAN-SUFFRAGE 

""HE  principles  of  the  Roman-Catholic  Church,  according  to 
-*-  the  Rev.  David  Barry  in  the  Dublin  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Review  (Roman-Catholic),  give  no  countenance  to  the  movement 
for  extending  the  franchise  to  women.  The  movement,  he  asserts, 
is  a  retrograde  one,  tending  to  supplant  woman's  position  of  real 
superiority  by  one  of  nominal  equality.  "Again,  it  seems  plain 
enough,"  he  says,"  that  allowing  women  the  right  of  suffrage  is 
incompatible  with  the  high  Catholic  ideal  of  the  unity  of  domestic 
life." 

The  Church,  he  explains,  following  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
St.  Paul,  teaches  that  husband  and  wife  become  indissolubly  one. 
With  an  equal  right  to  interfere  in  public  affairs,  he  asks,  wha| 
would  prevent  husband  and  wife  being  attracted  to  rival  political 
camps,  thus  doing  violence  to  this  conception  of  family  unity  ? 
To  quote  further : 

"Even  those  who  do  not  hold  the  high  and  rigid  ideal  of  the 
unity  of  the  family  that  the  Catholic  Church  clings  to,  must  recog- 
nize some  authority  in  the  family,  as  in  every  other  society.  Is 
this  authority  the  conjoint  privilege  of  husband  and  wife  ?  If  so, 
which  of  them  is  to  yield,  if  a  difference  of  opinion  arises?  Surely 
the  most  uncompromising  suffragette  must  admit  that  the  wife 
ought  to  give  way  in  such  a  case.  That  is  to  say,  every  one  will 
admit  that  the  wife's  domestic  authority  is  subordinate  to  that  of 
her  husband.  But  is  she  to  be  accorded  an  autonomy  in  outside 
affairs  that  is  denied  her  in  the  home  ?  Her  authority  is  subject 
to  her  husband's  in  domestic  matters— her  special  sphere  ;  is  it  to 
be  considered  coordinate  with  his  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
State? 

"  Furthermore,  there  is  an  argument  that  applies  universally, 
even  in  the  case  of  those  women  who  are  not  subject  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  a  husband,  and  even,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 
where  the  matters  to  be  decided  on  would  come  specially  within 
their  cognizance,  and  where  their  judgment  would,  therefore,  be 
more  reliable  than  that  of  men.  It  is  this,  that  in  the  noise  and 
turmoil  of  party  politics,  or  in  the  narrow,  but  rancorous  arena  of 
local  factions,  it  must  needs  fare  ill  with  what  may  be  called  the 
passive  virtues  of  humility,  patience,  meekness,  forbearance,  and 
self-repression. 

"  These  are  looked  on  by  the  Church  as  the  special  prerogative 
and  endowment  of  the  female  soul,  and  priests  see  conspicuous 
examples  of  them  in  the  everyday  exercise  of  their  ministry. 
They  not  only  constitute  the  difference  between  the  virago  and  the 
gentlewoman,  but  they  assimilate  the  soul  to  that  of  the  Blest 
Virgin  and  the  great  female  saints.  But  these  virtues  would  soon 
become  sullied  and  tarnished  in  the  dust  and  turmoil  of  a  contested 
election  ;  and  their  absence  would  soon  be  disagreeably  in  evi- 
dence in  the  character  of  women,  who  are,  at  the  same  time,  almost 
constitutionally  debarred  from  preeminence  in  the  more  robust 
virtues  for  which  the  soul  of  man  is  specially  adapted." 
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PLACING  CLYDE  FITCH 

"\  \  M  look  in  vain,  among  all  the  newspaper  tributes  to  the  most 
»  »  successful  and  proline  of  our  American  playwrights,  cut 
down  l>y  death  in  the  prime  of  his  career,  for  any  suggestion  that 
he  was.  even  potentially,  the  longed-for  "great  American  drama- 
Altho  he  had  probably  distanced  all  his  rivals  in  mastery 
of  the  technic  of  play-writing,  and  with  some  half-a-hundred  plays 
to  his  credit  had  scored  thirty  popular  triumphs  and  had  netted 
a  million  dollars  in  royalties,  the  Boston  Herald  remarks  that 
Clyde  Fitch  "may  not  have  left  one  really  great  play."  It  admits, 
however,  that  "by  many  discriminating  judges 'The  Truth'  has 
been  called  great."  "Very  few  of 
his  dramas,"  predicts  the  Washing- 
ton Herald,  "will  outlive  his  gen- 
eration." The  New  York  Times 
cites  the  first  and  second  acts  of 
"The  Climbers,"  the  first  half  ol 
"The  Truth,"  two  or  three  scenes 
in  "The  Girl  with  the  ('■reen  Eyes," 
and  the  love  scenes  in  "  Barbara 
Frietchie"  as  evidence  that  "he 
certainly  did  something  worth  do- 
ing for  American  fiction."  As  a 
dramatist  of  contemporary  life,  the 
same  paper  adds,  "he  had  written 
passages  full  of  such  keen  obser- 
vation of  the  actual,  and  illumined 
by  so  much  fresh  and  individual 
humor,  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  the  most  serious  critics  of  the 
stage."  And  again,  in  the  New- 
York  Press  we  read  : 

"  There  were  first  acts  in  which 
Fitch  gave  promise  of  greatness. 
The  first  act  of  'The  Climbers'  is 
almost  flawless,  and  the  opening 
ones  of 'The  Truth  '  and  'The  Girl 
with  the  Green  Eyes '  are  fine 
achievements." 


The  emphasis  here  laid  upon 
special  acts  and  passages  recalls 
the  question  once  humorously 
advanced  by  a  dramatic  critic — "can  Mr.  Fitch  think  for  three 
acts  ?  "  His  attitude  toward  the  stage,  says  the  New  York  World, 
was  "that  of  the  average  Broadway  audience."  The  same  paper 
continues  : 

"  Nothing  that  Mr.  Fitch  did  gave  him  for  a  moment  in  America 
sueh  place  as  Shaw,  Pinero,  or  Henry  Arthur  Jones  holds  in  Eng- 
land or  Sudermann  in  Germany.  His  pen  did  not  probe;  it  ran 
deftly  over  the  surface  of  things." 

The  Boston  Herald  characterizes  him  as  "a  caricaturist  with  a 
fine  decorative  sense,"  and  adds  : 

"On  the  whoie,  his  influence  on  the  American  theater  was  for 
good.  He  helped  to  humanize  it.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
American  dramatists  to  write  colloquial  dialog.  And  for  natural 
stage-management  he  had  a  genius." 

His  genius,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  was  often  described  as 
"superficial."  But  "in  the  portrayal  of  the  character  of  women," 
it  adds,  "his  ability  was  unquestioned."  George  Ade  goes  farther, 
describing  Fitch  as  "about  the  only  one  in  the  American  list  who 
could  depict  the  delightful  whimsicalities  of  the  eternal  feminine." 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  points  out  that  by  foreign 
critical  opinion  Fitch  is  ranked  higher  than  at  home.  It  dwells, 
also,  upon  his  service  to  American  drama  in  widening  its  field  and 


THE    MOST    SU<  CESSFUL    AMERICAN    DRAMATIST 


Altho  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four,  "the  sum  of  his 
achievements  is  the  most  considerable  that  any  American  playwright 
has  yet  left  behind  him." 


bettering  its  technic;  and  it  asserts  that  "the  whole  sum  of  his 
achievements  is  the  most  considerable  that  any  American  play- 
wright has  yet  left  behind  him."     To  quote  further: 

"In  Mr.  Fitch's  earlier  days  managers,  actors,  and  even  audi- 
ences mistrusted  the  ability  of  American  playwrights  and  the  in- 
terest of  plays  of  American  life.  Most  of  all  they  were  suspicious 
of  the  comedy  of  American  manners  and  incidents  of  the  hour.  It 
was  such  pieces  that  Mr.  Fitch  wished  to  write,  that  he  wrote  best, 
and  he  had  almost  single-handed  to  prove  by  his  own  skill  and 
example  that  they  could  be  written  interestingly,  amusingly,  even 
significantly  ;  that  players  of  reputation  could  venture  themselves 
safely  in  them  ;  that  a  secure  public  would  quickly  recognize  and 
like  them.  The  comedy  of  American  manners  was  indeed  neg- 
lected, frail,  and  struggling  when 
Mr.  Fitch  began  to  write.  He  has 
left  it  firm  in  its  place  on  the  stage, 
assured  of  an  intelligent  public,  a 
significant,  capable,  and  promising 
part  of  our  rising  drama.  He  died 
almost  young  ;  but  with  the  comedy 
of  American  manners  he  was  al- 
ready an  example  and  incentive  to 
a  new  generation." 

Mr.  Fitch,  according  to  a  writer 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  had 
little  patience  with  the  "problem 
play,"  as  he  believed  that  the  ob- 
ject of  a  play  was  to  entertain  and 
amuse,  and  not  to  teach  or  preach. 
The  same  paper  quotes  Mr.  Fitch 
in  his  own  defense  against  criti- 
cisms of  his  rapid-fire  methods  of 
production.     He  said: 

"  I  think  of  my  plays*  for  two 
years,  tho  I  may  write  them  in  five 
weeks,  or  four,  or  three,  or  even 
in  one  week.  When  I  begin  wri- 
ting the  work  is  done  quickly,  for 
that  is  my  natural  way  of  working. 
If  I  had  six  months  or  a  year  in 
which  to  write  a  play  I  doubt 
whether  it  would  be  '  any  better 
done.  We  pursue  the  method 
which  to  us  is  the  easiest  and  most 
natural. 

"I  have  been  criticized  fordoing 
too  much  work  in  a  given  time. 
Sometimes  I  have  had  four  and  five  productions  a  year,  but  that  I 
wrote  as  many  plays  in  one  year  by  no  means  follows.  The  truth  is 
that  I  never  wrote  more  than  two  plays  and  one  adaptation  in  a  year. 
"The  writing  done,  I  immediately  begin  revising  it.  First  I  go 
over  it  with  much  care  with  a  black  lead-pencil,  heavier  than  the 
one  I  used  for  the  first  writing  of  the  play,  so  that  I  may  see  at  a 
glance  which  was  the  original  and  which  the  revised  portion  of  the 
page.  Next  I  go  over  it  again  to  make  still  nicer  corrections,  this 
time  with  pen  and  ink.  This  so  at  a  glance  I  may  know  whether 
a  word  that  appears  on  the  page  was  my  first,  second,  or  third 
written  thought.  A  fourth  going-over  to  do  still  more  polishing 
is  done  with  a  blue  pencil.  The  last  touches  are  made  with  a  red 
lead-pencil.  So  on  every  page  of  a  play  of  mine,  before  I  relin- 
quish it  with  a  great  sigh  of  relief  into  the  hands  of  a  typewriter 
copyist,  appear  five  kinds  of  handwriting,  each  signifying  to  me 
the  stage  of  completion  of  the  play.  The  work  of  revision  is  done 
quickly  when  the  production  of  a  play  is  near.  Otherwise,  after 
the  second  going-over  I  put  it  away,  and  reserve  my  decorative 
touches  of  red  and  blue  until  a  few  days  before  it  is  submitted  to 

the  managerial  eye  and  the  managerial  judgment 

"But  the  writing  and  revising  a  play  is  merely  the  tree  putting 
forth  its  leaves.  The  two  years'  thinking  of  the  play  before  it  is 
written  is  the  solid  portion  of  the  tree,  its  root  and  trunk  and 
branches. 

"An  idea  for  a  play  comes  to  me,  usually,  from  reflection  upon 
some  peculiarity  of  character  I  have  observed." 
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DRIFT  OF   EUROPE'S  ART  TREASURES 
TO  AMERICA 

\I  7  HENEVER  a  famous  picture  by  an  old  master  goes  under 
»  *        the  auctioneer's  hammer,  European  connoisseurs  seem  to 
brace  themselves  for  the  unwelcome  news  that  it  has  been  pur- 
chased on  behalf  of  some  American  collector.     This  uneasiness 


By  courtesy  of  Duveen  BrotherB. 
REMBRANDT'S   PORTRAIT  OF  A  MAN   WITH   A  MAGNIFYING   GLASS. 

According  to  Dr.  Bode  this  belongs  to  the  1662-1665  period  of 
Rembrandt's  work. 

among  European  art  lovers  has  perceptibly  increased  since  Con- 
gress abolished  the  tariff  on  works  of  art  more  than  twenty  years 
old.  Thus  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode,  head  of  the  Berlin  Museum  and  a 
widely  recognized  authority  on  painting,  writes  dolefully  in  the 
Leipsic  Der  Cicerone  that  "never  has  the  greed  of  the  great 
American  collectors  been  so  strong,  never 
have  their  purses  been  so  wide  open  as  during 
this  short  season."  He  adds  that  "the  sell- 
ers are  mostly  prominent  men  of  whom  it  was 
formerly  understood  that  they  would  never 
separate  themselves  from  their  art  treasures." 
Among  these  he  names  Lord  Warwick,  Lord 
Carlisle,  Lord  Ashburton,  the  Princess  de 
Sagan,  Count  Castellane,  Countess  Pourtales, 
the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  King  Leopold.  "It 
is  only  very  exceptionally,"  says  Dr.  Bode, 
"that  a  picture  of  note  strays  out  of  the  col- 
lections into  some  European  gallery."  The 
usual  purchasers,  according  to  Dr.  Bode,  are 
"the  prominent  richards  from  beyond  the 
water,  Pierpont  Morgan,  Widener,  Altmann, 
Frick,  Johnson,  and  others."  What  will  be 
left  in  Europe  after  a  few  decades  ?  he  asks. 
And  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"While  the  old  British  art  possessors  still 
reject  every  offer  to-day,  the  rising  generation 
is,  alas,  of  another  mind  ;  and  the  dealers  seek 
to  get  hold  of  them  even  now.  There  is  no 
slight  commotion  about  it  in  England ;  they 


have  managed  so  far  to  buy  through  national  subscription  at 
least  the  very  important  works  :  the  so-called  'Ariosto  '  of  Titian, 
the  'Venus  '  of  Velasquez,  Holbein's  'Duchess  of  Milan,'  and  the 
great  family  portrait  by  Hals. 

"How  fares  it  with  us  in  Germany  ?  When,  three  years  ago, 
almost  in  one  day,  the  collections  of  Hainauer  in  Berlin,  Baron 
A.  von  Oppenheim  in  Cologne,  and  Wencke  in  Hamburg,  were 
sold  to  America,  the  news  appeared  casually  in  the  newspapers 
among  the  sensations,  the  murders,  the  army  scandals,  and  the 
rest.  The  Campe  collection  started  for  Paris  last  winter, 
and  now  it  has  gone  to  America,  without  any  one's  having 
heard  about  it,  any  more  than  they  did  when  the  splendid 
Guthmann  collection  of  German  silverware  went  from  Berlin  to 
J.  P.  Morgan. 

'It  seems  that  even  entail  possessions  are  sold  in  this  country 
now  quite  without  ceremony.  I  saw  at  Baron  Edmond  Rothschild's 
Rembrandt's  beautiful  large  portrait  of  'Saskia,'  which  Baron 
Luckner,  of  Altfranken,  near  Dresden,  had  sold  the  year  before. 
I  had  to  force  it  almost,  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  for  5,000 
marks  on  his  father,  and  Professor  Hauser  brought  it  into  its 
present  condition  for  a  few  hundred  marks;  while  Edmond 
Rothschild  paid  down  450,000  francs  for  it.  Yet  the  possessor 
held  it  not  worth  the  trouble  to  give  us  a  hint  of  his  intention  to 
sell.  With  us  in  Germany,  not  merely  entail  property,  but  even 
public  owned  pictures,  are  no  longer  safe.  A  month  ago  the 
famous  treasure  of  antique  ivory  work  of  the  church  at  Cranenburg 
was  sold  by  the  antiquary  Brauer  to  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  who  im- 
mediately installed  it  in  the  Morgan  Court  of  the  new  Victoria 
and  Albert  Museum,  as  a  loan.  All  Paris  is  still  telling  the  story 
of  the  acquisition.  A  bad  character,  whom  Herr  Brauer  hired 
for  the  job,  motored  in  a  fine  automobile  out  to  the  pastor 
in  Cranenburg,  introduced  himself  with  a  stolen  or  false  visiting- 
card  as  Count  de  San  Gallo  from  Paris,  and  offered  graciously, 
in  his  collecting  folly,  to  help  the  poor  church  by  paying  the 
enormous  sum  of  45,000  marks  for  the  old  rubbish.  His  reverence 
could  not  withstand  the  eloquence  of  the  Count,  altho  he  had 
been  forbidden  to  sell  the  relic  by  the  provincial  conservator. 
The  noble  Count  had  a  recommendation  from  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria and  profest  to  have  received  the  ministerial  authorization. 
The  money  was  paid  down,  and  the  church  treasure  departed  in 
the  motor  at  wild  speed  over  the  frontier.  The  officials  in  charge 
addrest  themselves  to  the  Count  de  San  Gallo  in  Paris,  who  was 
greatly  astonished  at  his  supposed  purchase,  and  through  him  the 
swindle  was  disclosed.  What  steps  will  be  taken  against  the 
pastor  and  his  vestry  ?  Can  we  believe  that  Mr.  Morgan  will  re- 
turn the  ivory  sculpture  to  the  church  of  Cranenburg,  as,  earlier, 
he  returned  the  Pluviale  to  the  Church  of  Ascoli-Piceno  ?  Or  that 
Herr  Brauer  and  his  noble  'Count '  Pollak  will  submit  themselves 
to  the  German  courts  ?  If  such  a  transgression  remains  unpun- 
ished our  splendid  church  treasures,  in  which  the  Rhine  province 


By  courtesy  of  Duveeu  Brothers. 

"HORSEMEN    IN   A   HILLY   LANDSCAPE,"   BY  ALBERT  CUYP. 

Before  this  picture  was  added  to  the  Maurice  Kann  collection  it  belonged  to  Count  Boni  de  Castellane. 
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>o  rich,  will  soon  follow  in  the    same    direction   in 
which  a  good  pan  of  our  private  collections  have  already  gone." 

In  this  connection  special  interest  attaches  to  the  recent  sale, 

-'.500,000,  of  a  portion  of  the  Maurice  Kami  collection  of  paint- 

which  formed  one  of  the  most  valuable  private  galleries   in 


Europe's  culture  may  be  sympathetically  understood  in  the  New 
World." 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  discussing  the  general  subject 
of  American  purchases  of  foreign  art  treasures,  remarks  that  "for- 
tunately for  the  general  public,  most  of  the  masterpieces  that  have 
been  acquired  by  the  American  collectors  will  be  likely  to  appear 
in  public  museums  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  generations."  And 
he  adds : 

"  liven  before  they  are  permanently  placed,  the  generosity  of  our 
collectors  in  lending  their  possessions  for  exhibition  on  special 
occasions,  gives  opportunity  for  the  public  to  become  acquainted 
with  priceless  treasures  which  could  hardly  have  been  won  from 
their  transatlantic  owners  without  the  persuasive  power  of  sensa- 
tional offerings." 


By  conrtuv)  of  tnt  Dqtmo  Brothers. 

"PORTRAIT  OF  A    BURGOMASTER,'    HY    FRANZ    HALS. 

Altho  paintings  by   this   master,  who  was  a  contemporary   of  Rem- 
brandt, now  bring  fabulous  sums,  he  died  penniless  in  1666. 

Paris.  The  purchasers  are  the  Duveen  Brothers,  art  dealers,  who 
have  a  branch  house  in  New  York,  where,  it  is  announced,  the 
purchases  will  be  exhibited  in  October.  Among  these  are  four 
Rembrandts,  three  portraits  by  Franz  Hal-, 
two  works  by  Van  Ruysdael,  one  by  Cuyp, 
and  one  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Says  the  New  York  Evening- Post,  comment- 
ing on  this  sale  : 

"  It  is  thought  that  rich  Americans  are  in- 
terested in  this  sale,  as  in  the  sale  two  years 
ago  for  S5. 000,000  of  the  Rodolphe  Kann  col- 
lection ;  and  that,  perhaps,  the  reason  why 
the  sale  did  not  take  place  earlier  is  con- 
nected with  the  removal  of  our  tariff  from  old 
works  of  art.  Now,  these  beautiful  paintings 
may  come  to  this  county  without  duties.  If 
it  is  true  that  they  are  to  come  here,  it  is  a 
piece  of  rare  good  fortune,  for  the  day  when 
fine  old  pictures,  especially  collections  of  fine 
old  pictures,  can  be  obtained  at  any  price  is 
well-nigh  past. 

"Italy,  that  great  source  cf  old  ait  treas- 
ures, has  put  an  end,  by  governmental  act, 
to  the  prodigality  with  which  it  formerly 
allowed  its  priceless  works  of  art  to  be  dis- 
tributed, sometimes  for  a  song,  all  over  Eu- 
rope. And  throughout  civilization  these  ob- 
jects, the  educational  value  of  which  has  never 
been  so  widely  and  keenly  realized,  have  now 
largely  been  collected  in  galleries  and  muse- 
ums. Old  Europe  ought  not  to  envy  young 
America  its  opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the 
most  important  means  by  which  the  best  of 


HOW   OUR  NEWSPAPERS  REVEAL   US 
TO  JOHN   BULL 

ON  the  theory  that  the  press  of  a  country  affords  a  faithful  mir- 
ror of  that  country's  national  life,  a  writer  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  turns  to  our  newspapers  for  purposes  of  international 
comparison.  "Generally  speaking,"  he  argues,  "we  may  fairly 
gage  the  popular  taste  by  observing  the  manner  in  which  the  raw 
news  material  is  worked  up,  and  the  relative  importance  that  is 
attached  to  different  classes  of  subjects."  In  the  long  run,  he  as- 
serts, every  community  will  have  the  kind  of  press  that  meets  the 
demands,  and  therefore  reflects  the  minds,  of  the  reading  public. 
A  comparison  of  English  and  American  periodicals  draws  from 
him  the  following  comments  : 

"In  America,  as  also  in  Australia,  the  interest  in  financial  and 
commercial  speculation  is  more  widely  spread  throughout  the 
community  than  in  England.  Fluctuations  in  the  price  of  real 
estate  or  railway  shares  affect  a  larger  section  of  the  population 
than  with  us.  Consequently  the  average  English  newspaper  does 
not  'take  so  much  stock  '  in  news  of  this  type  as  the  American 
does.  The  difference  makes  itself  felt  in  the  lighter  side  of  peri- 
odical publications  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of  current  events.  In 
an  American  popular  magazine  you  may  often  come  across  serials 
or  short  stories  whose  scenes  are  laid  on  the  Stock  Exchange  or 
in  the  'corn  pit,'  and  it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  provide  this 
type    of    fiction     with    a     glossary.      Religion,    education,    and 


By  courtesy  of  the  Duveen  Brothers. 

"THE  QUAY  AT  AMSTERDAM,"  BY  JACOB  VAN  RUYSDAEL. 

This  painter  has  been  called  "  the  truest  poet-painter  of  all  the  Dutch  landscapists.'' 

almshouse. 


He  died  in  an 
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literature  have  considerable  space  given  them  in  America,  tho  not 
perhaps  more  than  in  England  in  proportion  to  the  total  size  of  the 
paper.  There  are  frequent  complaints,  too,  that  these  subjects 
are  regarded  mainly  with  an  eye  to  sensational  copy,  and  that  no 
pains  are  taken  to  treat  them  intelligently  or  even  to  secure  fair 
accuracy  in  reporting.  As  to  literature,  in  England  you  will  find, 
on  the  whole,  more  criticism  proper,  and  in  America  more  gossip 
about  authors  and  information  about  the  tendencies  of  the  book 
market." 


ZANGWILL'S  VISION  OF  THE  GREAT 
AMERICAN   MELTING-POT 

GOD*S  crucible,  in  which  the  races  of  the  world,  with  their 
blood-feuds  and  antagonisms,  are  being  melted  and  amal- 
gamated to  produce  a  finer  product — this  is  Mr.  Israel  Zangwill's 
conception  of  America  as  set  forth  in  his  much-discust  drama  "  The 
Melting-Fot."  Yet  in  spite  of  the  passionate  if  somewhat  rhetori- 
cal Americanism  which  is  sounded  throughout,  especially  by  the 
hero,  and  in  spite  of  the  enthusiastic  indorsement  of  the  play  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  many  men  of  prominence  in  civic  and  na- 
tional affairs  when  the  play  was  first  presented  a  year  ago  in  Wash- 
ington, its  initial  appearance  in  New  York  last  week  failed  to  win 
the  whole-hearted  approval  of  the  newspaper  critics.  The  New 
York  Herald,  it  is  true,  describes  it  as  "a  big  play,"  "gloomy  but 
strong,"  and  The  Sun  calls  it  "unmistakably  a  man's  size  effort." 
TJie  Times,  however,  sees  in  it  only  "a  big  and  vital  subject 
handled  in  a  cheap  and  tawdry  way,"  and  asserts  that  "as  drama  it 
is  hardly  second  rate."  Tlie  Tribune  complains  that  "it  is  a 
Zangwill  story  staged  rather  than  dramatized,"  while  The  Even- 
ing Post  remarks  irreverently  that  "the  product  which  came  out 
of  Mr.  Zangwill's  dramatic  melting-pot  last  night  irresistibly  sug- 
gests an  Irish  stew."     It  adds  : 

"  That  this  country  is  the  crucible  in  which  the  races  of  the  world 
are  destined  to  blend  into  the  perfect  human  type,  is  the  good- 
sized  compliment  which  Mr.  Zangwill  lays  at  Columbia's  feet. 
But  not  all  the  concentrated  enthusiasm  of  a  dozen  Fourth-of-July 
orations  can  atone  for  the  playwright's  complete  failure  to  demon- 
strate just  how  the  future  amalgamated  American  superman  is  to 
come  about,  or  why,  or  when,  or  where.  His  story  does  not  really 
touch  the  essence  of  the  problem  ;  nor  is  it  a  well-told  story  in 
itself." 

In  the  play  David  Quixano  delivers  the  above-mentioned  com- 
pliment in  the  following  words  : 

"America  is  God's  crucible — the  great  melting-pot — where  all 
the  races  of  Europe  are  fusing  and  reforming.  Here  you  stand, 
good  folk,  think  I,  when  I  see  them  at  Ellis  Island;  here  you 
stand  in  your  fifty  groups,  with  your  fifty  languages  and  your  his- 
tories and  your  fifty  blood  feuds  and  rivalries.  But  you  won't  be 
long  like  that,  brothers,  for  these  are  the  fires  of  God  you  have 
come  to — these  are  the  fires  of  God  !  A  fig  for  your  feuds  and 
vendettas  !  Germans  and  Frenchmen,  Irishmen  and  Englishmen, 
Jews  and  Russians — into  the  crucible  with  you  all !  God  is  making 
the  American  ! " 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  thus  summarized  in  The  Post : 

"David  Quixano,  a  young  Jewish  musician,  has  experienced  the 
full  horror  of  Russia's  first  great  massacre,  at  Kishenef.  His 
father,  mother,  and  little  sister  are  butchered  before  his  eyes.  He 
is  wounded  but  escapes,  and  makes  his  way  to  New  York,  carry- 
ing with  him  the  dreadful  vision  of  slaughter  which  at  intervals 
falls  upon  has  jangled  nerves  with  all  the  vividness  of  reality. 
When  the  play  begins,  Davit/  is  with  his  uncle  and  his  grand- 
mother in  a  shabby  apartment,  which  is  definitely  located  for  us 
in  the  Borough  of  Richmond.  The  two  men  eke  out  a  poor  living 
by  playing  the  violin  in  cheap  music-halls  and  giving  lessons.  But 
David  finds  time  to  compose  a  symphony  in  which  all  his  adora- 
tion for  America,  all  his  hopes  and  pride  in  her,  are  exprest  with 
the  customary  power  of  genius.  He  meets  Vera  Revendal,  a 
settlement  worker,  who  is  also  Russian,  but  Gentile.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  act,  she  rather  despises  Jews  ;  toward  the  end 


of  the  act  she  is  plainly  in  love  with  David.  She  persuades 
Quincy  Davenport,  a  young  millionaire,  to  take  David  under  his 
protection,  and  the  conductor  of  Davenport's  private  orchestra  has 
just  pronounced  the  uncompleted  symphony  a  masterpiece,  when 
David  turns  upon  the  youthful  and  dissipated  master  of  millions, 
and  virtually  throws  him  out  of  the  house.  David  and  Vera  de- 
clare their  love  for  each  other,  and  we  find  them  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  act  waiting,  impatient  but  happy,  for  a  salary  large 
enough  to  marry  upon.  Young  Davenport,  to  get  even  with 
David  and  win  Vera  for  himself,  sends  to  Kishenef  for  Verah 
father,  Baron  Revendal,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  Kishenef 
massacre,  but  whom  the  girl  has  not  seen  since  she  fled  from 
Russia  years  ago,  to  escape  the  consequences  of  certain  experi- 
ments in  revolutionary  propaganda.  At  the  sight  of  Baron 
Revendal,  David  is  seized  with  his  chronic  hallucination  of  Kish- 
enef and  he  casts  Vera  from  him.  But  the  Baron  goes  back  to 
Russia,  and  in  the  last  act  David  and  Vera  renew  their  troth  upon 
the  roof  of  the  settlement  house  where  Vera  is  employed,  and 
where  David's  American  symphony  has  just  been  given  with 
tremendous  success  before  an  audience  of  immigrants.  It  is  the 
Fourth  of  July." 


ADVANTAGE  OF  STUDYING   MUSIC   IN 

AMERICA 

"  T  T  is  a  curious  and  out-of-date  superstition  that  music  can  be 
A  studied  abroad  better  than  in  America."  The  author  of  this 
unqualified  statement  is  not  a  graduate  of  American  music  schools 
championing  his  own  education  and  his  own  country,  but  a  world- 
famous  Austrian  pianist  who  had  his  musical  training  at  the  hands 
of  the  best  European  masters.  "  Except  for  the  excellent  orches- 
tras of  Europe,"  Mr.  Josef  Hofman  goes  on  to  say,  "the  general 
music-making  there  is  at  present  not  quite  so  good  as  it  is  here, 
neither  is  the  average  music-teacher  in  Europe  a  whit  better  than 
the  man  of  equal  standing  here."  Moreover,  the  exceptional 
teachers  who  command  unprecedented  fees  in  Europe  are  in  many 
instances  Americans  driven  to  foreign  fields  of  endeavor  by  lack 
of  patronage  at  home.  To  quote  Mr.  Hofman's  own  words,  as 
printed  in  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (September) : 

"While  their  total  number  is,  of  course,  much  larger.,  I  know  of 
personally  not  fewer  than  five  American  teachers  who  have 
struggled  here  for  many  a  year  without  gaining  that  high  recogni- 
tion which  they  deserve.  And  now  ?  Now  they  are  in  the  various 
capitals  of  Europe,  receiving  the  highest  fees  that  were  ever  paid 
for  instruction  ;  and  they  receive  these  high  fees  from  American 
students  who  throng  their  studios.  That  the  indifference  of  their 
compatriots  drove  these  men  practically  out  of  their  country  proved 
to  be  of  advantage  to  them  ;  but  how  ought  those  to  be  regarded 
who  failed  to  keep  them  here  ?  The  wrong  is  irreparable  in  that 
these  men  do  not  think  of  returning  to  America  except  as  visitors. 
The  duty  of  American  students  and  lovers  of  good  music  is  to  see 
to  it  that  such  capable  teachers  as  are  still  here  should  remain 
here.  The  mass  of  emigration  to  Europe  of  our  music  students 
should  cease  !  If  a  student  has  what  is  understood  by 'finished' 
his  studies  here,  and  his  teacher  sets  him  free,  he  may  make  a  re- 
connoitering  tour  in  Europe.  The  change  of  views  and  customs 
will,  no  doubt,  broaden  his  mind  in  certain  directions.  But, 
musically  speaking,  he  will  be  sure  to  find  that  most  of  the  en- 
chantment of  Europe  was  due  to  its  distance 

"Americans  should  not  forget  that  their  country  has  not  stood 
still  in  music  any  more  than  in  any  other  direction.  Each  year 
has  recorded  an  advancing  step  in  its  development.  We  must  cease 
to  compare  the  Europe  of  to-day  with  the  America  of  fifty  years 
ago.  At  present  there  are  a  large  number  of  capable  musicians  in 
America,  and,  just  as  with  good  physicians  and  lawyers,  their 
ability  stands  usually  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  their 
advertising.  It  is  these  worthy  teachers  for  whose  sake  the 
superstition  of  'studying  abroad '  should  be  forsworn.  What 
America  has  not  directly  produced  in  the  field  of  music  it  has  ac- 
quired by  the  natural  law  of  attraction  ;  now  that  so  many  talented 
and  learned  instructors,  both  native  and  foreign,  are  here,  they 
should  be  given  a  fair  opportunity  to  finish  a  pupil's  development, 
as  far  as  a  teacher  can  do  it,  instead  of  seeing  him,  half  done,  rush 
off  to  Europe." 
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(ruikrlt.  S.  R.     The  Men  of  the  Mountain.     II- 
l-mo.    pp.    315.      Nov    York:    Harper 

;ru>.      $1.5°- 

ltanbv.  Prank  Sebastian  Pp.  408.  New 
York    The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

"Sebastian's  Mother'-  would  be  a  far 
more  appropriate  title  tor  this  latest  novel 
of  Frank  Danby's  than  the  one  that  has 
been  chosen.  It  is  the  mother's  personality 
that  pervade-  every  page  and  -inks  into 
insignificance  the  other  characters  and 
incidents  of  the  story.  A  clever,  self-suffi- 
cient, intellectual  woman  and  a  successful 
novelist,  she  is  so  completely  absorbed  in 
depicting  life  on  paper  that  -lie  forgets  how 
to  live  herself.  Tragedies  affecting  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  her  are  enacted 
every  day  without  attracting  her  notice. 
Then  the  awakening  comes.  How  her 
latent  womanhood  is  developed  and  -he 
readjusts  her  world,  becoming  a  truer 
mother  t<>  Sebastian  and  a  better  friend  to 
everybody — this  forms  the  main  thread 
of  the  book.  It  strikes  the  reader  that 
Yam  rowth  in  character,  while  logi- 

cal, is  an  unnecessarily' detailed  and  painful 
process.  Sebastian  himself  represents  the 
ordinary  type  of  egotistical,  petted  young 
manhood  with  the  usual  combination  of 
good  and  bad  in  his  make-up.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  character  of  David,  the 
neglected  husband,  is  rather  unusual,  but 
the  best  thing  in  the  novel. 

In  "Sebastian"  there  is  the  same  ten- 
dency to  give  undue  prominence  to  the 
questionable  side  of  society  life  as  is  appar- 
ent in  "Pigs  in  Clover"  and  "The  Heart  of 
a  Child."  This  much  can  be  said,  however, 
of  Frank  Danby's  style:  she  is  interesting 
at  all  times,  and,  unlike  the  novelist  Van- 
essa, her  men  and  women  are  more  than 
mere  pen-and-ink  puppets. 

Dearmer.  Percy.  Body  and  Soul — An  Inquiry 
into  the  Effect  of  Religion  upon  Health,  with  a  De- 
scription of  Christian  Works  of  Healing  from  the 
New  Testament  to  the  Present  Day.  umo,  pp.  426. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

De  Leon,  T.  C.  Belles.  Beaux  and  Brains  of  the 
6o's.  Glimpses  of  Men,  Women  and  Thingr.  that  made 
Richmond  a  veritable  Capital.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Co.     $3  net. 

Mr.  De  Leon's  entertaining  volume  takes 

the  reader  into  a  famous  social  and  martial 


t.  c.  DE  LEON. 
Author  of  "  Belles,  Beaux  and  Brains  of  the  60's.'' 


righted,  1907,  by  Hum*  .v  Ewli  _    w  uhiDgtoo,  1>.  c. 
c;i   \       \      W.    GRBELY, 

Author  of  "  Handbook  of  Alaska." 

world — Richmond    in    the    period    of    the 

Civil     War.     that     epoch     which     already 

seems,  even  to  those  who  lived  through  it, 

-o  like  a  vanished  age.     But  Mr.  De  Leon 

journeys  beyond  Richmond.    Among  other 

cities,  of  whose  social  life  in  war  times  he 

writes,     are     .New     Orleans      Mobile,     and 

Charleston.       The    volume    contains    over 

150  portraits. 

Dewar,  Douglas,  and  Finn,  Frank.  The  Making 
of  Species.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  400.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Co.    S2.50  net. 

Dickinson,  H.  N.  Sir  Guy  and  Lady  Rannard. 
wmo,  pp.  446.    New  York:  Duffield   &  Co.    $1.50. 

Dillon,  Mary.  The  Patience  of  John  Morland. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  406.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Glyn,  Elinor.  Elizabeth  Visits  America.  Pp. 
350.     New  York.      Duffield  &  Co.     $1.50. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Marchioness  of 
Valmond  will  remain  at  home  in  the  future 
if  she  can  not  use  her  eyes  and  ears  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  she  did  during  her 
recent  visit  to  America.  The  things 
really  worth  seeing  and  doing  she  seems  to 
have  passed  completely  by  in  her  mad 
dash  across  the  country  in  search  of  ex- 
citement. Her  frivolous,  tiresome  chatter 
concerns  mainly  her  numerous  silly  flirta- 
tions, and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
has  a  husband  and  babies  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  cleanness  and  sta- 
bility of  the  average  American  did  not, 
apparently,  please  our  gay  visitor,  be- 
cause, perhaps,  of  his  disinclination  to  fall 
in  love  with  her. 

While  the  stalwart,  self-made  men  of  the 
West  appealed  somewhat  to  her  fancy,  she 
does  not  hesitate  roundly  to  abuse  the 
business  men  of  the  East  whom  she  de- 
scribes as  "kind «aunts  or  grandmothers  or 
benevolent  uncles  who  fetch  and  carry 
like  trained  spaniels."  As  to  the  crude 
American  hostesses  who  did  their  best  to 
entertain  the  vivacious  Elizabeth,  she  is 
not  reticent  in  expressing  her  opinion  of 
their  shortcomings  with  a  flippancy  that 
is  doubtless  meant  to  be  humorous.  The 
fact  that  our  "longest  tradition  is  sixteen 
hundred  and  something"  may  be  truly 
deplorable,    but   even  a   boasted  ancestry 


dating  back  to  William  the  Conqueror  does 

not  always  insure  refinement  of  thought  or 

purity    of    language.      Elizabeth's    adverse 

criticisms  will  hardly  be  taken  very  much 

to  heart. 

Greely,  A  W.  Handbook  of  Alaska.  8vo, 
pp    -So.      New  Y'ork:   Charles  Scribncr's  Sons.    $2.50. 

Major-General  Greely  has  twice  occu- 
pied the  post  of  military  commander  in 
Alaska.  It  was  under  his  supervision  that 
the  Alaskan  military  telegraph  system  was 
completed,  comprizing  over  4,000  miles  of 
land  lines,  submarine  cables,  and  wireless. 
He  has  traveled  over  the  whole  Yukon  val- 
ley twice  during  the  six  visits,  and  has  in 
detail  explored  various  interesting  points 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fairbanks,  Nome, 
He  is  well  qualified  to  describe  this 
valuable  possession  of  the  United  States 
and  the  flourishing  condition  it  has  reached 
during  the  forty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  purchased  through  the  far- 
sighted  diplomacy  and  skilful  negotiations 
of  William  II.  Seward. 

Altho  so  little  known  to  the  general 
American  public,  even  through  books, 
Alaska  has  contributed  more  than  three 
hundred  million  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  our  Republic.  The  standard  works  of 
geographic  reference  are  full  of  errors  and 
omissions  which  this  book  has  been  the 
first  to  correct  and  supply.  The  author 
has,  therefore,  set  about  to  give  a  practical 
and  detailed  account  of  this  terra  i)icognita 
and  will  earn  the  thanks  of  those  interested 
in  the  developments  of  the  country  as  well 
as  of  those  who  purpose  visiting  Alaska  on  a 
holiday  trip  or  for  the  sake  of  business  or 
research.  There  are  chapters  on  glaciers 
and  volcanoes  as  well  as  on  mining.  Hun- 
ters will  find  a  good  account  of  the  indige- 
nous game.  Excellent  maps  indicate  the 
distribution  of  timber,  of  caribou,  moun- 
tain-goat, moose,  and  deer.      Six  maps  of 


ST.   ETHELBURGE    CHURCH,    BISHOPSGATE  STREET, 
LONDON. 

Here  in  1607  Henry  Hudson  and  others  "  did  com- 
municate, proposing  to  goe  to  sea  four  days  after  for  to 
discover  a  passage  by  the  North  Pole  to  Japan."  This 
church,  says  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  Hudson's  latest  biog- 
rapher, is  the  "  sole  remaining  material  link  of  which  we 
have  sure  knowledge  between  Hudson  and  ourselves." 
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this  illuminating  character  are  given,  and 
"besides  these,  there  are  two  more  general 
maps.  There,  are  eight  tables  of  most 
valuable  statistics  and  twenty-five  half- 
tone illustrations  of  remarkable  interest. 
The  work  is  well  done  and  will  be  indis- 
pensable to  every  one  who  wishes  to  find 
out  all  about  the  physical  features  and  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  the  Territory. 

Hamilton.  Cicely.  Marriage  as  a  Trade.  nmo, 
pp.  257.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard   &  Co.     Si. 25  net. 

Hoover,  Bessie  R.  Pa  Flickinger's  Folks.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  273.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.      Si. 

Huckel,  Oliver.  Mental  Medicine.  Some  Practical 
Suggestions  from  a  Spiriiual  Standpoint.  Five  Con- 
ferences with  Students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical 
School.  i2mo,  pp.  219.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   &  Co.     Si  net. 

Hume,  Fergus.  The  Disappearing  Eye.  nmo, 
pp.  312.     New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co.     Si. 25. 

Janvier,  Thomas  A.  Henry  Hudson.  A  brief 
statement  of  his  aims  and  achievements.  To  which 
is  added  a  newly-discovered  partial  record  now  first 
published  of  the  trial  of  the  mutineers  by  whom  he 
and  others  were  abandoned  to  their  death.  i6mo. 
New  York:  Harper   &  Bros.     75  cents. 

Mr.  Janvier  has  made  a  timely  and  ex- 
tremely readable  little  book,  in  which  he 
emphasizes  the  main  facts  in  the  life  of 
Hudson,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  made 
known.  It  has  been  possible  heretofore  to 
produce  more  elaborate  lives  of  Hudson, 
but  this  has  been  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  writers  made  use  of  subordinate,  and 
not  always  strictly  relative,  material. 
Mr.  Janvier  has  confined  himself  to  Hud- 
son's own  life,  the  purposes  he  set  out  to 
accomplish,  and  the  results  he  actually 
achieved.  What  is  particularly  noteworthy 
in  the  little  book  is  the  matter  in  the  ap- 
pendix, in  which  is  printed,  for  the  first 
time  we  believe,  the  minutes  of  the  trial 
of  the  men  who,  through  the  abandonment 
of  Hudson  in  the  bay  called  after  him, 
became  responsible  for  his  shocking  fate. 
It  need  not  be  added  that  Mr.  Janvier  has 
told  the  story  in  a  style  peculiarly  his  own, 
a  style  unlike  that  of  any  writer  of  our  day 
or  of  any  other  day.  The  book  makes 
charming  reading,  whether  one  be  familiar 
with  the  facts  already,  or  whether  he  ap- 
proaches the  subject  for  the  first  time. 

Johnston,  R.  M.  The  French  Revolution.  A  Short 
History,  nmo,  pp.  283.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.     Si- 25  net. 

Professor  Johnston's  little  volume  ought 
to  serve  a  good  purpose  in  that,  within 
fewer  than  300  pages,  he  has  set  forth  in 
outline  the  great  French  drama  of  the  last 
decade  in  the  eighteenth  century.  It  is 
not  exactly  a  school-book  and  yet  it  should 
serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  school  reading. 
He  intends  it  as  a  volume  to  accompany 
his  previous  work  on  Napoleon,  which 
will  be  found  to  continue  without  a  break 
the  story  at  the  point  where  the  present 
volume  leaves  off.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Professor  Johnston  does  not  end  his  nar- 
rative at.  the  point  where  Carlyle  ended 
his — that  is,  at  "the  whiff  of  grape  shot," 
but  continues  it  into  and  through  the 
Directory  to  the  beginning  of  the  Consulate. 

Kerley,  Charles  Gilmore.  Short  Talks  with  Young 
Mothers  on  the  Management  of  Infants  and  Young 
Children.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  327.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Lewis,  Lawrence.  The  Advertisements  of  the 
Spectator.  8vo,  pp.  308.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.    S2  net. 

A    great   Greek   scholar   once   remarked 

that   a    single    Athenian    newspaper,    if   it 

existed   and   survived,   would  do  more  to 

enlighten  us  on  the  subject  of  Greek  life 


ARTHUR   SYMONS, 

Author  of  "  Plays,  Acting  and  Music." 

in  Attica  than  all  the  commentaries  that 
have  been  written  on  the  plays  of  Aristoph- 
anes. And  perhaps  the  advertisements 
of  such  a  paper  would  be  the  most  in- 
structive part  of  it.  From  the  advertise- 
ment we  would  learn  what  the  people 
wore,  what  they  ate  and  drank,  and  the 
character  of  their  houses,  ships  and  con- 
veyances, their  amusements  and  the  books 
they  read.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
work  before  us.  The  Spectator,  as  most  of 
us  know  it,  is  simply  a  series  of  exquisite 
essays  principally  dealing  with  morals  and 
manners.  But  The  Spectator  was  really 
a  newspaper  and,  as  such,  consisted  in 
great  measure  of  advertisements.  Mr. 
Lewis  gives  us  a  facsimile  page  of  the  first 
edition,  which  is  printed  on  "Tobacco 
paper,"  and  of  quarto  size.  From  this  the 
reader  gains  a  good  idea  of  what  the  original 
serial  was  really  like  and  how  its  adver- 
tisements were  set  up.  From  these  ad- 
vertisements themselves  we  gain  a  good 
insight  into  London  social  life  as  it  existed 


during  the  so-called    "Augustan    Age"    of 
English  literature. 

All  the  new  books  were  advertised  in 
Addison's  journal  (including  pamphlets) 
from  "Dean  Sherlock's  'Preservative 
against  Popery"  to  "When  the  Cat's 
away,  the  Mice  may  play.  A  fable  humbly 
inscribed  to  Dr.  Swift,  pr.  2d."  Much  in- 
formation may  be  derived  from  the  oddly 
worded  advertisements  of  mercers,  snuff- 
dealers,  lotteries,  and  quacks.  We  feel  sure 
that  Lady  Betty  must  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  notices  of  "excellent  curiosi- 
ties for  preserving  the  face  in  present 
beauty,"  "the  great  pennyworth  in  Macklyn 
and  Brussels  lace,"  if  not  in  "the  Fa- 
mous Bavarian  Red  Liquor  which  gives 
such  a  delightful  blushing  Colour  to  the 
Cheeks  of  those  who  are  White  or  Pale." 
We  learn  why  the  Lord  Chamberlain  still 
has  the  censorship  of  plays  in  London, 
from  the  fact  that  all  actors  were  "Her 
Majesty's  Company  of  Comedians" — as 
stated  in  all  the  theatrical  notices.  In  one 
such  we  read  "For  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Booth. 
At  the  Desire  of  several  Ladies  of  Quality. 
At  the  Theatre  Royal  in  Drury  Lane  will 
be  performed  the  Tragedy  of  Othello, 
the  Moor  of  Venice.  The  part  of  Othello 
is  to  be  performed  by  Mr.  Booth." 

Mr.  Lewis's  clever  book,  with  its  tasteful 
and  brilliant  introduction,  tempts  us  to 
make  quotations  for  which  we  have  no 
space.  We  recommend  all  who  know  The 
Spectator  only  as  it  is  stript  of  its  com- 
mercial, literary,  and  theatrical  notices, 
to  read  this  unique  work  which  will  lead 
them  the  way  to  a  Spectator  doubly  charm- 
ing from  the  commentary  furnished  by  its 
advertisements. 


Men,    the    Workers. 
New  York:     Double- 


Photograph  copyrighted  hy  Elliott  A  Fry,  London. 
CHARLES   WAGNER, 

Author  of  "  The  Home  of  the  Soul. 


Lloyd,  Henry  Demarest. 
Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  280. 
day,  Page   &  Co. 

Macgrath.  Harold.  The  Goose  Girl.  Illustrated. 
nmo,  pp.  383.     Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Magnus,  Laurie.  English  Literature  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  An  Essay  in  Criticism,  nmo, 
pp.418.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $2  net. 

Milham,  Willis  I.  How  to  Identify  the  Stars. 
nmo,  pp.  38.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  75 
cents  net. 

Mil tmin,  Francis.  Italian  Highways  and  Byways 
from  the  Motor  Car.  Small  quarto.  With  pictures, 
some  of  them  in  colors,  by  Blanche  McManus.  Bos- 
ton: L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    $3. 

Mr.  Miltoun  now  has  to  his  credit  quite 
an  extended  series  of  books  of  travel. 
He  has,  in  a  measure,  overturned  the  long- 
standing belief  that  books  of  European 
travel  could  no  longer  be  issued  in  America 
with  advantage  to  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher. His  next  volume  will  be  the  twelfth 
that  he  has  published.  One  secret  of 
his  success  doubtless  is  that  he  attempts, 
not  a  book  of  general  travel,  but  a  series 
of  books,  each  dealing  with  a  specific,  topic, 
or  approaching  the  subject  in  a  new  way, 
as  with  the  present  volume  on  motoring. 
Other  books  by  him  deal  with  castles  and 
chateaux  of  certain  neighborhoods,  and 
still  others  with  cathedrals  and  churches 
in  certain  restricted  parts  of  Europe.  The 
illustrations  are  numerous  and  always  in- 
teresting, those  in  colors  being  particularly 
striking.     Maps  are  also  provided. 

Monroe, ,  Will  S.  Sicily — The  Garden  of  the 
Mediterranean.  The  History,  People,  Institations, 
and  Geography  of  the  Island.  Illustrated,  nmo, 
pp.  405.    Boston:  L.  C.  Page  &  Co.    S3. 

Morrison,  Arthur.  Green  Ginger,  nmo,  pp.  31*. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

{Conti7iued  on  page  444) 
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'The  fountain  Pen  of  the  Man   Who  KNOWS  " 
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The    ONOTO     has 
12   distinct    features: — 

1.  Fills  and  cleans  itself  in  5  seconds. 

2.  Cannot  leak,    even    when    carried 

point  downward. 

3.  Self-regulating   ink    flow.     Writes 

just  as  fast  or  slow  as  you  wish. 

4.  Instantaneous  ink  flow.     Writes  at 

the  FIRST  stroke. 

5.  Continuous    ink    flow.     Never 

MISSES  a  stroke. 

6.  Exactly-even      ink     flow.      Never 

blots,  splatters  nor  floods. 

7.  14    K  Cold  Indium-tipped  points. 

Never  catch  or  scratch  and  last 
for  years. 

8.  Double  ink  feed— above  as  well  as 

below  the  nib.        The  secret  of 
Features  3.  4  and  5. 

9.  Barrel  and  cap  made  of  finest  qual- 

ity polished  black  Vulcanite. 

10.  No    dropper,    clip    or   special   ink 

necessary. 

11.  A    point,    a    size  and    a    price    for 

every  Hand,  every  Purpose  and 
every  Pocketbook. 

12.  Absolutely    guaranteed    in    every 

way     in    construction,     in     ma- 
terial and  in  operation. 

No  other  Fountain  Pen, 
at  ANY  price,  has  ALL 
these  12  features. 

Few  have  even  ONE  of 
them. 

Yet  the  Onoto  COSTS 
YOU  NO  MORE  than  the 
old-fashioned  finger- 
besmearing  leaky  Drop- 
per-Fillers or  the  new- 
fangled impractical 
Rubber-Sack  and  Pump- 
filling  kinds! 

Get  pen-wise  and  get 
your  Money's  Worth. 

The  ONOTO  is  told 
everywhere  hr  leading 
Stationery,  Department 
and  Drag  Stores. 

Foar  Size  s — $2.50, 
$3.  $4  and  $5. 

IS  different  style 
points  in  each  size. 

If  no  nearby  local 
dealer  is  willing  to  sap- 
ply  you,  SEND  THE 
COUPON  BELOW  for 
Catalog  V,  a  free 
ONOTO  Score  Book  for 
Bridge  and  Five  Hun- 
dred, and  the  name  of 
the  nearest  ONOTO 
dealer,  or  order  direct. 


All  we  ask  is  that 
too  see  and  try  an 
ONOTO. 

And  this  is  all  we 
need  to  ask. 

Became  Seeing 
mesns  Trying,  Trying 
mesns  Baying,  and 
Baying  means  Guaran- 
teed Satisfaction. 

Look  for  the  word 
ONOTO  before  yon 
bay.  It  appears  on  the 
barrel  of  every  genu- 
ine 0  N  0  T  0  your 
Guide  and  oar  Guaran- 
tee. 


ONOTO  PEN  COMPANY 


261  BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 


I  ONOTO  PEN  CO.,  261  Broadway,  N.Y.C.   ID.  9-18-9  | 
My  Name | 

My  Address 

Town State 

Dealer's  Name 

Staty.,  Drug  or  Dept.  Store? 


I 


I 


HOW  YOUR  FLOORS  LOOK 
AFTER  LONG  USE 


That's  the  real  test  of  Floor 
Finish.  ELASTICA  stands 
this  test. 

ELASTICA     Floor      Finish 


Nine     coats     were     thus     des- 
troyed. 

The     tenth     was     the     piece 
coated  with  ELASTICA.  The 


keeps  its  original  beauty — its  knife  blade  was  slipped  under 
smoothness  and  lustre  —  right  the  finish  and  it  was  raised  up 
through   the   hardest  daily    use.     clean  and  whole  like  a  jibbon. 


The  secret 
is  in  our  spec- 
ial treatment 
and  ageing  of 
the  oil. 

It  i  s  t  he 
mastery  of  the 
oil     that     has 

enabled  us,  after  forty  years  of 
varnish-making  experience,  to 
produce  a  varnish  that  remains 
tough  and  elastic  when  it  is 
dry   on    the    floor. 

It     is     the     lack    of   this    oil 
perfection   that    causes   ordinary 


EDBaa 


Look  for  this  Trulr-mark  on  a  Yellow 
Label*    All  others  are  imitation--. 

Floor  Finish 


" Elastica   Stands  the  Rocks" 

varnishes  to  become  brittle  in 
a  short  time. 

A  year  ago  ten  pieces  of 
glass  were  coated  with  ten  dif- 
ferent brands  of  floor  finish, 
one  of  which  was  ELASTICA. 

The     coats     of    these    pieces 


ELASTICA 
alone,  of  all 
these  ten  floor 
finishes,  had 
retained  its 
original  Elas- 
ticity and 
Toughness. 
ELASTICA  does  not  turn 
white  under  water. 

Here  at  last  is  the  floor  finish 
that  is  heel -proof  and  water- 
proof. 

Here  at  last  is  the  floor  finish 
that  needs  no  care,  no  attention. 
Think  of  that — youi  who  know 
the  endless  refinishing  necessary 
of  a  waxed  floor. 

Beware  of   the    Word    "Elastic" 

Get  ELASTICA  at  your  dealer's.  Be 
sure  it  is  ELASTICA. 

Beware  of  the  word  "Elastic"as  a  name 
for  floor  finish.  It  is  an  attempt  to  profit  by 
the  popularity  which  our  finish  has  acquired 
every  whereowing  to  its  durability  and  last- 
ing beauty.      There  are  many  imitations. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with 
ELASTICA  Floor  Finish,  write  us,  and  we 
will  ship  it  to  you,  express  prepaid. 

Send  us  your  dealer's  name  and  write  for 
our  free  book,  "The  Right  a?id  Wrong 
Finish  for  Floor;. ' ' 

We  will  also  send  you  a  piece  of  paper 
coated  with  ELASTICA  which  you  can 
crumple  in  your  hand  without  cracking  the 
coating,  or  soak  in  water  without  turning 
it  white.  This  proves  that  it  is  elastic  and 
waterproof. 

Address  Standard  Varnish  Works,  Dept. 
5,  29  Broadway,  New  York;  2620  Ar- 
mour Avenue,  Chicago;  or  International 
Varnish  Co.,  Lt.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Elastica  Floor   Finish  is  made  only  by  the 


of  glass   have   just    been  tested 

with  a  pen    knife.       One    coat  g«  «_  — _ *? 

after   another    cracked    in   every  ^ATIDARD  ^RfflSH^ORRS 

direction,    and    flew    to    pieces. 


Sold  by  Dealers  Everywhere 


Our  reader*  are  asked  to  mention  Thje  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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All  That  You  Like 
in  a  Hat 

New,  exclusive  shapes  and 
shades — becoming,  refined  lines 
— absolutely  correct  style — the 
finest  fur  felt — you  get  all  these, 
plus  the  weather-proof  feature 
which  comes  from  the  famous 
Priestley  Cravenetting  process. 
This  treatment  does  not  change 
the  texture  or  appearance  of  the 
material  at  all — simply  renders 
it  weather-proof.    That  is  why 

Mallory  Hats 
Stay  New 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

In  New  York  at  1133  Broadway 
In  Boston  at  412  Washington  St. 

Derbies  and  Soft  Hats 
$3.00      $3.50      $4.00 

E.    A.    MALLORY    &    SONS,    Inc. 

413  Astor  Place,  Corner  Broadway,  New  York 
Factory:   Danbury,  Conn. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

jntsl 

real 

THE     NIAGARA    CLIPS 


8end  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  i  ndispensable 


Ironing  Made  Easy 

;  without  effort,  better 
time,  at  lc  cost  per  hour 
with  the 


Do  your  week's  Ironing  without  effort,  better 
than  by  hand,  In  %  the  time,  at  lc  cost  per  hour 
for  gas  or  gasoline,  with  the 


-..UHWWW 

No  headache,  backache  or 

_<  tired  feet.  Irons  beautifully 

^all     linens,    plain    clothes, 

"flat  work,  etc.    No  scorching.  Child 

can  turn  it.    Write  for  nameof  dealer  who 

I  handles  Simplex.     If  no  dealer  we  ship  direct  on  80  Days' 

I  Free  Trial.     Illustrated  Booklet  FKKK.     Write  today. 

I  AMERICAN  IKONISfl  MAtHIMK  CO..  J 2 6  K.  Lake  8t.  Chicago 


A   GUIDE   TO   THE  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued from  page  442) 

Pattee,  George  K.  Practical  Argumentation. 
i2mo,  pp.  363.    New  York:    Century  Co. 

Peake,  Arthur  S.  Christianity:  Its  Nature  and 
Its  Truth,  nmo,  pp.  298.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell   &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Phelps.  Elizabeth  Stuart.  Jonathan  and  David. 
Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  47.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     50  cents. 

Phillips.  David  Graham.  The  Hungry  Heart. 
Pp.  502.     New  York:    D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.50. 

If  unnecessary  frankness  constitutes 
the  chief  requisite  of  the  problem  novel, 
then  "The  Hungry  Heart"  may  be  classed 
under  that  head.  It  is  a  book  one  would 
hardly  care  to  read  aloud  in  the  family 
circle.  The  average  marriage  of  to-day 
comes  in  for  considerable  scoring  by  the 
author,  who  sees,  in  the  place  of  a  true 
union  of  mind  and  heart,  a  sordid,  de- 
grading compact  tending  to  debase  both 
husband  and  wife. 

Richard  Vaughan  and  his  wife,  Courtney, 
start  their  wedded  life  with  the  same  rose- 
colored  visions  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of 
other  lovers.  Vaughan,  however,  becomes 
completely  absorbed  in  his  chemical  labora- 
tory and  prescribes  for  Courtney  the 
vague,  old-fashioned  formula  of  "doing 
her  duty  by  her  husband  and  child."  Her 
rebellion  is  incomprehensible  to  him.  The 
wife's  disappointment  at  not  being  allowed 
to  share  her  husband's  whole  life  and  his 
failure  to  meet  her  ideal  lead  her  into  the 
worst  kind  of  disloyalty. 

Mr.  Phillips  implies  that  such  a  lapse  is 
only  to  be  expected  in  the  light  of  the  im- 
perfect education  of  our  day.  He  says 
ours  is  "an  era  of  transition  that  has  seen 
the  crumbling  of  the  despotism  of  dogma 
and  has  not  yet  received ,  or  created ,  a  moral 
guidance  to  replace  it."  We  are  minded 
to  suggest  that  a  better  day  will  hardly 
be  hastened  by  novels  of  the  character  of 
"The  Hungry  Heart."  While  the  es- 
tranged couple  finally  adjust  their  differ- 
ences, it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  such 
depths  of  degradation  as  are  pictured  in  the 
story  were  a  necessary  means  to  that  end. 
Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  writer  that  one 
may  sin  with  impunity,  or  that  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  is  other  than  hard.  The 
novel  is  not  convincing  and  the  cynical  ten- 
dency it  exhibits  in  railing  at  human  na- 
ture and  existing  conditions  is  not  up- 
lifting. 

Pratt,  Lucy  Ezekiel.  Illustrated,  12  mo,  pp.  254. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

Reichenbach,  Mathilde.  Das  Rothkappchen. 
A  play  in  five  scenes.  i6mo,  pp.  27.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.      25  cents  net. 

Rice,  Cale  Young.     David.     i6mo,  pp.  128.     New 


Stories  of  the  Great  West. 
254.      New   York:   Century- 


Roosevelt,  Theodore. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp. 
Co.     60  cents  net. 

Smith,  Zachary  F.  The  Battle  of  New  Orleans. 
Including  the  Previous  Engagements  between  the 
Americans  and  the  British,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Spanish  which  led  to  the  Final  Conflict  on  the  8th 
of  January,  1815.  Illustrated.  Pp.  209.  Louisville, 
Ky.f  John  P.  Morton  &  Co. 

Sonnichsen,  Albert.  Confessions  of  a  Macedonian 
Bandit.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  268.  New  York: 
Dufneld   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Soper,  George  A.  Modern  Methods  of  Street 
Cleaning.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  201.  New  York: 
Engineering  News  Pub.  Co. 


Superior  to  Lemonade 
HORSFOKD'S     ACID     PHOSPHATE. 
A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  wttfc 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 


Will  You  Accept  This 

Style   Book  If   We   Send 

It  To  You  Free? 

This  is  the  "NATIONAL"  Fall  Style  Book  we 
want  to  send  you  free.  One  copy  has  been  reserved 
for  YOU — is  here  waiting  for  you  to  write  for  it. 

This  Book  is  the  most  interesting  and  complete 
fashion  publication  ever  issued.  We  nave  spent  over 
$250,000  in  gathering  the  new  styles,  in  creating  new 
designs  and  publishing  the  "NATIONAL"  Style 
Book — and  now  one  copy  is  here  reserved  for  YOU. 

"NATIONAL"  Made-to-Measure  Suits 

$10  to  $40  SETiS* 

This  Style  Book  shows  you  all  the  new 
"  NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suits,  all  Made-to-Measure 
in  your  choice  of  over  450  materials.  We  will  send 
you  a  large  assortment  of  samples  of  materials  if 
you  ask  for  them.  We  want  YOU  to  study  the  Style 
Book,  examine  the  materials  and  let  us  make  you  a 
"  NATIONAL"  Suit  at  Our  Risk. 

THE  "NATIONAL"  POLICY 

Every  "NATIONAL"  garment  has  the  "  NATIONAL"  Guar- 
antee Tag  our  signed  Guarantee— attached.  This  tag  says  that 
yon  may  return  any  "  NATIONAL"  garment  not  satisfactory 
to  you,  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  pay  express  charges 
both  ways.  The  "  NATIONAL"  prepays  expressage  and  post- 
age to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  writing  for  your  Fall  and  Winter  Style  Book  be 
sure  to  state  whether  you  wish  samples,  and  give 
the  colors  you  prefer.  Samples  are  sent  gladly,  out 
only  when  asked  for. 

National  Cloak  &  Suit  Co. 

Largest  Ladies'  Outfitting  Establishment  In  the  World 

229  W.  24th  Street,  New  York  City 

Mail  Orders  Only  No  Agents  or  Branches 


25 


CENTS  13  WEEKS 

In  this  illustrated  nation- 
al weekly  all  the  import- 
__  ant  news  of  the  world  is 
stated  clearly,  fairly ,briefly,for  busy 
readers.  Unique  foreign  summary,  popular  novels  condensed,  odd  sketch- 
es, home  diversions — many  original  features  of  rare  interest.  It  is  reliable, 
entertaining — the  paper  for  the  home.  Takes  place  of  $3  to  $4  papers. 
Send  25c  now  for  13  weeks  to  Pathfinder,  Wash..  D.  C. 


The  Shoe 
for  Comfort 

The  Cushion  Sole  is 
a  non-conductor  of 
heat,  making  it  an 
Ideal  Summer  Shoe. 

WORTH  CUSHION  SOLE  SHOES 

Men's,  $4. 00  to  $6. 00    Women's,  $2. 00  to  $5. 00 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  tcrite  for  booklet. 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  C 

406  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  1225  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  If.  Hudson  and  Manhattan  Te.minal,  New  York. 
570  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.   15  South  13th  Street,  l'hila..Pa. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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sijiidrd.  M.irv   Newton      The  Dreamer       l'|> 

!    The  iU-11  HooW    &  Stationary  Co.     $1.50 

'"The  Dreamer"  is  a  romantic  render- 
ing oi  the  life-story  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in 

which  the  author,  while  taking  some  liber- 
ties  with  facts,  has  aimed  to  adhere  strictly 
io  the  spirit  of  the  truth.  The  book  1- 
neither  fact  nor  fancy,  but  a  blending  of  the 
founded  largely  upon  those  glimpses 
of  Poe's  life  that  are  revealed  in  his  own 
writings  Nothing  oi  the  formal  style  ot 
the  usual  biographer  is  traceable  in  this 
graceful,  charming  story.  The  most 
exquisite  picture  1^  given  us  of  the  home 
re  the  poet,  Mother  Clemm,  ami  the 
girl-wife  Virginia  "the  vine,  oak,  and 
heart 's-ease " — found  the  one  haven  of 
resl  m  an  otherwise  stormy  existence. 

The  author's  estimate  of  the  brilliant, 
but  erratic  genius  is  sympathetic  and  just. 
Her  keen  analysis  of  his  complex  and  much 
misunderstood  character  serves  to  throw- 
light  on  more  than  one  disputed  point. 
Weaknesses  the  man  undoubtedly  had, 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  many  cabin; 
attached  to  him  through  the  petty  jeal- 
ousies of  his  contemporaries. 

Xo  great  effort  is  needed  to  enlist  the 
reader's  sympathy  for  a  man  trying  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  on  a  salary  of  a  few- 
paltry  hundreds  a  year  and  meanwhile 
turning  out  some  of   the  great  masterpii 

EASY   FOOD 
Ready  for  Instant  I'se  Without  Cooking. 


Almost  everyone  likes  a  cereal  food  of 
some  kind  at  breakfast  and  supper,  but  the 
ordinary  way  of  cooking  cereals  results  in 
a  pasty  mass  that  is  hard  to  digest,  and  if 
not  properly  digested,  the  raw  u, 
down  into  the  intestinal  tract  where  gas  is 
generated  and  trouble  follows 

Every  one  knows  that  good  food  properly 
digested  keeps  the  body  well,  while  poor 
food,  or  even  food  of  good  quality  that  is 
poorly  prepared  and  not  digested,  is  sure  to 
bring  on  some  kind  of  disease. 

The  easiest  food  to  digest  in  tbis  line  i- 
(irape-Nuts,  made  from  wheat  and  barley, 
and  cooked  thoroughly  at  the  factory.  Borne 
12  to  16  hours  being  consumed  in  the  differ- 
ent processes  of  preparation.  The  food, 
therefore,  is  ready  for  instant  service  and 
the  starch  has  been  changed  to  a  form  of 
sugar,  so  that  it  i6  pre-digested  and  ready 
for  almost  immediate  absorption. 

A  Chicago  young  lady  writes  that  she 
suffered  for  years  from  indigestion  and  dvs- 
pepsia  from  the  use  of  food  that  was  not 
suitable  to  her  powers  of  digestion.  She 
Bays : 

''I  began  using  (irape-Xuts,  and  I  con- 
fess to  having  had  a  prejudice  at  first,  and 
was  repeatedly  urged  before  I  finally  de- 
cided to  try  the  food,  but  I  have  not  known 
what  indigestion  is  since  using  it,  and  have 
never  been  stronger  or  in  better  health. 
I  have  increased  in  weight  from  109  to  124 
pounds." 

People  can  be  well,  practically  without 
cost,  if  they  will  adopt  scientific*  food  and 
leave  off  the  indigestible  sort. 

"There-s  a  Reason." 

Grape-Nuts  food  is  crisp  and  delicious  to 
the  taste.  It  should  be  served  exact  lv  as  it 
comes  from  the  package,  without  cooking, 
except  in  cases  where  it  is  made  up  into 
puddings  and  other  desserts.— Book  of  deli- 
cious recipes  and  "The  Road  to  Wellville," 
in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


*Z 


Complete.    Straight     Line  a 
Keyboard  ' il 

A  Key  lor  Every  Character ^^A 

Removable  and  Interchange- J^2 
able  Platens 

Reversible  Tabulator  Rack 

Ball  Bearing  Carnage 

Complete    Control    Irom^^ 
Keyboard  SBB 


I 


EXCLUSIVE 


Simple  Stencil  Culling  Device 

Drop  Forged  Type  Bars 

Perlect  Line  Loci 

Bichrome  Ribbon 

Uniform  Touch 

Ball  Bearing  Type  Bar 

Column    Finder    and    Para  i^^k 
grapher 

Decimal  Tabulator 

Perfect  Erasing  Facilities 

Interchangeable  Carnages^ 

Right    and    Left   Carriage 
Release  Levers 

Swinging  Marginal  Rack 

Visible  Writing 

Protected  Ribbon  .         !^J 

Gear  Driven  Carnages  1^  /P^^' 

Ribbon  Controlled  Irom^^^ 
Keyboard 

Variable   and    Universal 
Line  Spacer 

Perfect  Dust  Guard 

Back  Space  Lever 

Carriage  Retarder 

Improved  Marginal  Stops 

Escapement,     Speediest 
Ever  Devised 


New   Model   1 0  Visible 


The  only  front  stroke  machine  having  a  complete  straight- 
line  keyboard. 

The  only  front  stroke  machine  having  a  removable  platen. 

The  only  front  stroke  machine  having  interchangeable 
carriages. 

The  only  machine  having  a  gear-driven  carriage  and 
easy  erasing  facilities. 

The  only  machine  having  practically  every  operation 
controlled  from  the  keyboard. 

The  only  machine  that  combines  a  decimal  tabulator 
an4  column  finder. 

These  features  are  so  necessary  that  other  typewriters 
will  eventually  come  to  them.  Why  not  get  the  machine 
that  has  them  now — the  Smith  Premier? 

Write  for  information.    THE  SMITH  PREMIER  TYPEWRITER  CO..  Inc. 
Syracuse.  N.  Y.     Branches  everywhere. 


Adjustable  Shelves — Sliding  Doors 

The  Danner  Sectional  Bookcase  leads  them  all,  yet  costs  no  more. 
The  only  sectional  case  with  vertical  sliding  doors — doors  which  are  al- 
ways oat  of  the  way-,  open  orshut— doors  which  glide  noiselessly  on  rub- 
ber-tired casters.  They  fit  closely  behind  the  edges  of  the  case,  making 
it  practically  dust-proof.  It's  the  only  sectional  case  with  adjustable 
shelves,  which  can  be  arranged  to  suit  any  sized  books.  It's  built  in 
double  sections,  which  makes  it  much  firmer  than  other  sectional  cases 
and  gives  it  the  attractive  appearance  of  a  massive,  one-piece  case. 

Danner  Sectional  Bookcases 

They  are  tha  only  sanitary  sectional  bookcases  made.  Dust  and 
dirt  cannot  accumulate  beneath  them,  because  they're  built  away 
from  the  floor.  They're  the  only  sectional  bookcases  having  a  consul- 
tation leaf,  which  is  exceptionally  handy  for  resting  books  upon. 

Danner  Sectional  Bookcases  can  be  had  in  Quartered  Oak  or 
Mahogany  and  in  all  the  latest  styles  of  finish.  They  can  be  furnished 
with  either  plain  or  leaded  art  glass  doors. 

Send  for  our  FREE  catalog  today  and  see  the  many  novel  effects 
that  can  be  obtained  for  both  home  and  office. 

THE  JOHN  DANNER  MFG.  CO..  21  Harris  Street,  Canton.  O. 
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[ties 

FOR  MEN  $10  to  $30 
Kenrelgn  Bala  Cost* 
Kenyon  Orercoata 
Kenyon  Gabardines 
Kenyon  London  Slip-on 
Kenyon  H»u*«ell  Trousers 

Novelties 

FOR  WOMEN  $ 10  to  $30 

Kenyon  Utility  Coats 
London  Slip-on  Coats 
Bubberlzed  Silk  Coata 
Gabardines 
Summer  Coats 

Many  Stylet  are 

Motor  Coata  and  Duatera 

For  Sale  at  good  stores 

LOOK  FOR  THE 
KENYON  LABEL 


Aakyour  dealer  or  write 
and  tell  us  what  garment 
you  want,  whether  men '» 
or  women  'a.  We  will  send 
samples  and  style  book 
and  will  see  that  you  are 
supplied. 

c. 

23  Union  Sq.,  New  York 


.en-reign 
tin-Coats 

Positively  Hold  Their  Shape 

On  their  shape  retain- 
ing '■  skeleton  "  we 
construct  a  Rain  Coat 
of  better  quality  and 
workmanship  than 
you  can  otherwise 
hope  to  secure  for  the 
prices  charged. 

When  you  understand 
the  peculiar  merits  of 
the  system  developed 
for  their  manufacture 
in  the  largest  factories 
of  their  kind  in  the 
world,  you  will  be  as 
certain  as  we  are.  The 

LONDON   "SUP-ON" 

the  latest  English  Novelty; 
Ken-reign  Triple-Ply,  two 
fabrics  with  rubber  be- 
tween, in  light  weight  wor- 
steds, plain  and  fancy 
colors,  for  both  men  and 
women. 


HowDoTAm! 


J2? 

Copyright.    1908 
by  C.  Kenyon  Co. 

Read  the  lists  of  Kenyon 
Specialties  above 
KENYON  COMPANY 

Wholesale  Salesrooms — 200  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 


Uak 


MGPRE'S 

CEEHKZZZIin 
FOUNTAIN  PEN 


For  Absolute  Accuracy 


IF  you  were  to  buy  a  pen  so   con- 
structed that  it  couldn't    possibly 
leak, — 

One  that  you    could    carry  anywhere  and  in 

any  position  in  your  pocket  or  bag  and  know 

it  was  absolutely  ink-tight  ; 

One     that     would    write    instantly     without 

shaking; 

One    that  would    never    sweat  or  stain  your 

fingers; 

One  that  would  carry  all  grades  of  inks. 

You  would  consider  that  fountain  pen 
very  nearly  perfect,  wouldn  t  you  ? 

In  every  detail  that's  just  the  kind  of  pen 
you  get  when  you  huy  a  Moore  s  Non-Leak- 
able.      Prices  $2.50 — $3.50  and  up. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  it.  If  he  hasn't  it,  send 
us  his  name  with  your  own,  and  we  will  for- 
ward him  an  assortment  from  which  you  can 
choose. 

Moore's  Non-Leakable  Midget  34"  long,  is  just  the 
thing  for  the  physician's  lower  right  hand  vest  pocket. 

AMERICAN    FOUNTAIN   PEN    COMPANY 

Adams,  Cushing  &  Foster,  Selling  Agents 
23  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


-WORLD'S  STANDARD-  because:  Serrated  brist 
tuft  to  clean  the  back  teeth:  hole  in  the  handle  an 
fication  symbols  prevent  confusion:    each  brush  in 


in  all  mathe- 
matical cal- 
cu  lations, 
and  for  the 
saving  of 
time,  you 
ought  to  use 

The 

Improved 

Duplex 


ABBS 
MULTIPUES 


u'Sfcwptoroeter 


DIVIDES 
SUBTRACTS] 


^....r-  l"ln  AQass  By  Itself" 

You  cannot  realize  how  valuable  a  Compto- 
meter will  be  in  your  own  business,  until  you 
try  it;  and  to  prove  its  worth,  we  will  gladly 
arrange  to  place  a  machine  in  your  office  on 
trial,  where  you  can  test  it  in  actual  operation 
as  you  probably  tested  the  typewriter  before 
you  realized  its  usefulness  in  your  business. 

Marshall  Fie  d  &  Co  ,  Carnegie  Steel  Co., 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  Western  Electric  Co.,  and 
many  other  commercial  houses  use  from  &7  to 
401)  Comptometers  daily—  the  positive  proof  of 
their  superiority. 

Let  us  send  you  a  Comptometer  on  free  trial, 
prepaid,  U.  S.  or  Canada? 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  about  it  FREE! 
Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  1731  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago 

le  tufts  reach  all  the  teeth;  curved  handle  and  long 
d  hook  to  hang  it  up  by:  identi- 
a  yellow  box.    Three 


Pro-phy-lac-tio 

and  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Special. 

Adnlt'sKc..  Youth's  25c     Child's 25c. 

Pro-phy-lae-tic  De  Luxe,  colored  handles;  Adults'  on  I  v.  4flc. 

Write  for  free  bonk, "Tooth  Truths"     Florence  Mfg.  Co  ,  14    Pine  8t.  Florence, Ma«» 


of  American  literature.  The  thought  was 
maddening  that  he  could  not  always  pro- 
vide even  the  bare  necessities  of  life  for 
those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  What 
wonder  that  the  blue  devils  came  with 
increasing  frequency  and  that  he  became 
of  those  "who  put  faith  in  dreams  as  in 
the  only  realities"?  It  is  due  time  that 
Poecame  into  his  own,  and  lovers  of  justice 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  latter-day 
criticisms  are  becoming  more  and  more 
tempered  with  mercy. 

Steiner,    Edward   A.      Tolstoy,   the   Man   and   his 
Message,     nmo,    pp.  353.      New   York    Fleming    H 
Revell  Co.      $1.50. 

The  sympathy  with  which  Professor 
Steiner  regards  the  great  prophet  (may  we 
call  Count  Tolstoy  the  Jeremiah?)  of  Rus- 
ia,  has  induced  him  to  retouch  and  em- 
•  hasize  the  features  in  a  biography  which 
he  published  some  time  ago  (1903). 
Tolstoy  is  a  man  who  reached  his  full 
moral  and  intellectual  maturity  long  before 
that  time,  but  this  new  edition  impresses 
upon  us  more  and  more  how  close  and  inti- 
mate was  the  author's  acquaintance  with 
his  teacher.  Dr.  Steiner  has  discust 
with  the  venerable  philosopher  and  moral- 
ist the  views  and  doctrines  of  the  latter  on 
most  social,  political,  and  religious  prob- 
lems in  which  the  Count  was  interested. 
This  writer  also  enjoyed  the  acquaintance 
of  many  intimate  friends  and  admirers  of 
Tolstoy  and  thus  he  had  many  sidelights 
cast  upon  the  character  and  work  of  the 
author  of  "War  and  Peace."  '  He  has 
gathered  from  newspapers  and  books  inac- 
cessible to  the  mere  English  scholar  a  mass 
of  interesting  details,  and  during  his  visits 
to  Moscow  has  moved  among  what  is 
called  the  "Tolstoy  circle."  The  result  is  a 
very  charming  and  interesting  book,  ful! 
of  vivid  descriptions  and  characterized  by 
literary  skill  and  dramatic  grouping  of 
incidents. 

Stickley,  Gustav.  Craftsman  Homes.  Illustrated. 
8vo,  pp.  205.     New  York:    Craftsman  Pub.  Co. 

Stoutenburgh,  Henry  A.  A  Documentary  His- 
tory of  the  Dutch  Congregation  of  Oyster  Bay, 
Queens  County,  Island  of  Nassau  (now  Long  Island). 
10  pamphlets.  8vo,  pp.  966.  New  York:  H.  A. 
Stoutenburgh,  23  Broad  St.      $5.50. 

Stories  of  Royal  Children;  Stories  from  Classic 
Myths;  Stories  of  Greece  and  Rome;  Stories  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  Stories  of  Chivalry;  Stories  of  the 
Ancient  World.  Retold  from  St.  Nicholas.  Il- 
lustrated. Six  volumes,  nmo.  New  York:  Century 
Co. 

Symond9,  Arthur.  Plavs,  Acting  and  Music. 
New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton   &  Co. 

Szold,  Henrietta.  [Editor]  The  American  Jew- 
ish Year  Book,  5668.  September  9,  1907.  to  Sep- 
tember 25,  1908.  nmo.  pp.  557-  Philadelphia: 
Jewish  Pub.  Society  of  America. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.  The  Maine  Woods.  Il- 
lustrated by  Clifton  Johnson.  Small  quarto,  pp.  423- 
New  York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.    $2. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  well-known  illustrator 

by  means  of  photography,  has  performed 

a  useful  service  to  lovers  of  Thoreau.     He 

has   been   all   over   the   actual   ground    in 

Maine    traversed    by    Thoreau    and   there 

made    pictures    of    places    through    which 

Thoreau  must  have  passed  and  in  some  of 

which    he    doubtless    pitched    his    camp. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 
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The  pictures  are  excellent  examples  of 
what  can  be  done  through  photography, 
some  of  them  being  supremely  good. 


Thor|i<-  manship  of 

I 


New    York 


in  of 
The 


The  Italian  historian  Ferrero  declares 
that  the  spirit  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tion is  fear  of  the  State  and  <>t  its  encroach- 
ments. This  fear  of  course  is  particularly 
directed  against  the  Executive,  and  il  is  gen- 
erally considered  among  European  liberals  of 
ertain  school  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  i^a  man  who  is  t.'  bow  sul 

ly  to  thebehestsof  so  many  independent 
r  to  party  leaders,  that  he  can  have 
no  initiative,  but  is  to  wait  upon  the  sep- 
arate States,  and  represent  them  as  a  mere 
figurehead.  It  can  not  be  denied  that 
Andrew  Jackson  did  his  best  during  his 
lifetime  to  disabuse  the  world  of  this  opin- 
ion. Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  he 
is  best  known  as  political  antagonists  have 
described  him  to  be.  He  has  been  styled 
the  "tyrant."  and  a  German  historian  talks 
of  "the  reign  <>f  Jackson."  In  the  present 
work  we  see  him  as  he  really  was.  a-  1 
represented  by  his  writings  and  speeches. 
In  some  ways  he  was  a  forerunner  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  ex-President  is 
not  to  be  taken  for  the  first  supreme  magis- 
trate who  because  he  thought  he  was  right 
determined  to  have  his  own  way  We 
must  look  upon  Andrew  Jackson  as  the 
first  of  his  office  who  established  practically 
the  power  oi  the  presidential  veto,  and 
crusht   the  Nullification  movement.      If  he 

PRESSED  HARD 
Coffee's  Weight  On  Old  Age. 


When  prominent  men  realize  tin-  injuri- 
ous effects  of  coffee  and  the  change  in  health 
that  Postum  can  bring,  they  are  glad  to 
lend  their  testimony  for  the  benefit  of 
others. 

A  superintendent  of  public  schools  in 
North    Carolina,  says  : 

"My  mother,  since  her  early  childhood, 
was  an  inveterate  coffee  drinker  and  had 
been  troubled  with  her  heart  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  complained  of  that  '  weak  all 
over'  feeling  and  sick  stomach. 

"Some  time  ago,  I  was  making  an  official 
visit  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country  ami 
took  dinner  with  one  of  the  merchants  of 
the  place.  I  noticed  a  somewhat  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  coffee,  and  asked  him  con- 
cerning it.     He  replied  that  it  was  Postum. 

"I  was  BO  pleased  with  it,  that  after  the 
meal  was  over,  I  bought  a  package  to  carry 
home  with  me,  and  had  wife  prepare  some 
for  the  next  meal.  The  whole  family  liked 
it  so  well,  that  we  discontinued  coffee  and 
used  Postum  entirely. 

"  I  had  really  been  at  times  very  anxious 
concerning  my  mother's  condition,  but  we 
noticed  that  after  using  Postum  for  a  short 
time,  she  felt  so  much  better  than  she  did 
prior  to  its  use,  and  had  little  trouble  with 
her  heart  and  no  sick  stomach;  that  the 
headaches  were  not  so  frequent,  and  her 
general  condition  much  improved.  This 
continued  until  she  was  as  well  and  hearty 
as  the  rest  of  us. 

"I  know  Postum  has  benefited  myself 
and  the  other  members  of  the  family,  but 
not  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  in  the  case  of 
my  mother,  as  she  was  a  victim  of  long 
standing." 

Read  "  The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 
"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor 

WHEN  King  C.  Gillette  invented 
the  razor  that  bears  his  name, 
men    everywhere   thought   it  a 
wonderfully  clever  device.     They  did  not  realize  at  first 
that  it   was  one  of  the  world's   great   inventions — yet 
few  articles  of  personal  use  have  meant  greater  saving 
in  time  and  money  or  brought  more  comfort  to  mankind. 

The  Gillette  was  the  first  new  idea  in  razors  in  over 
four  hundred  years.  So  decidedly  a  modern  convenience 
it's  a  wonder  any  man  is  willing  to  do  without  it. 

It  means  shaving  without  stropping — shaving 
quickly  any  place  or  any  time  you  please  and  freedom 
from  ruts  or  scratches. 

The  time  to  buy  a  Gillette  is  now. 

It  pays  for  itself  in  three  months  and  it  lasts  a 
lifetime. 

The  Gillette  illustrated  herewith  is  so  compact 
that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or  slipped  in  the 
side  of  a  traveling  bag.  It  comes  in  gold,  silver  or 
gun  metal  —  with  handle  and  blade  box  to  match. 
The  blades  are   fine. 

Prices,  $5  00  to  $7.50.     For  sale  everywhere. 

You  should  know  Gillette  Shaving  Brush — bristles  gripped  in  hard 
rubber;  and  Gillette  Shaving  Stick — a  soap  worthy  of  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor. 

GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

540  Kimball  Building,   Boston 


V  w  York,  Tlmr.  BJdf. 

Chicago 

Stock  Exchange  Hid-. 

London  Office 

17  Holborn  Viaduct 


Canadian  Office 

03  St.  Alexander  St. 

Montreal 


Factories  :    Boston,  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 
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I  EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES 


Of  Form    Letters,    Price  Lists,  Bills,  In» 
voices,  Drawings,    Menus,  Reports,  any- 
thing?   Then  tike  ad\:int;ige  of  our  offer 
of  ton    days*  trial    without    deposit, 
DauV  Improved  Tip  Topis  the  sim- 
plest and  quickest  method   of  dupli- 
cating     100  copies  from  pen-written 
and    50   copies    from     typewritten 
original.    Complete  Duplies 


Size  (prints  8%  x  13  in.  J     CC    fjh 
ThsFsltzP.  Dans  Duplicator  Co.,  Dans  Bids.,  HI  John  St'.,  New  York 


m  |  Original  and  Genuine 

__  -„  ...  _»        l  »-  Served  at  Restaurants,  Hotels,  Foun- 

Keep  it  on  your*  side-board  at  horn  em   tarns,  ah  druggists. 
Delicious,  invigorating  and  Sustaining     f£''X,£!ta'5tm?,i& 
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T  he  Best  Book 
On  6%  Bonds 


We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation 
Bonds,  based  on  long  experience  and  inti- 
mate knowledge.  Every  investor,  small  or 
large,  owes  to  himself  its  perusal.  We 
want  to  send  you  a  copy. 

In  the  past  15  years,  we  have  sold  70 
separate  issues  of  Drainage  and  Irrigation 
Bonds,  without  a  dollar  of  loss  to  any  in- 
vestor. We  are  the  largest  dealers  in 
these  Reclamation  Bonds,  and  they  have 
become,  in  late  years,  our  most  popular 
bonds. 

Irrigation  Bonds  are  secured  by  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America. 
The  value  of  the  land  is  often  more  than 
four  times  the  loan. 

Some  are  municipal  obligations,  forming 
tax  liens  on  the  real  property  located  in 
populous  districts. 

They  are  serial  bonds,  running  from 
two  to  twelve  years.  Each  year,  as  the 
loan  is  reduced,  the  security  back  of  the 
rest  is  increased. 

The  denominations  are  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000,  so  one  may  invest  either  little  or 
much. 

The  interest  rate  is  six  per  cent.  No 
other  large  class  of  bonds,  equally  well 
secured,  now  pays  an  equal  rate. 

These  bonds  are  bound  to  become  more 
and  more  popular  as  they  become  better 
known.  They  are  the  utmost  in  six  per 
cent  bonds.  Please  send  us  this  coupon 
today  for  our  free  book,  so  you  may  know 
the  facts. 


(Established  1893) 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


50  Congress  Street 
BOSTON 


Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Name 

Town 

State 305 


Let  This  Pail 
Guard  Your  Health ! 

Would  you  have  your  home  free 
from  sickness  ?  Then  keep  all  disease- 
breeding  refuse  shut  up  tight  and  out 
of  the  way.  The  common  loose-top 
garbage  can  is  a  menace  to  health  — 
the  ideal  container  for  all  refuse  is  the 

E-Z  SANITARY 
Garbage  Pail  and  Cover 

It  is  by  all  means  the  most  convenient.  A 
slight  pressure  of  the  foot  to  the  lever  raises  the 
lid.  Then  ,>vhen  the  dish  has  been  emptied  and 
the  lever  released,  a  touch  of  the  finger  makes 
the  cover  fall  into  place  again,  fitting  closely 
—  keeping  odors  In  and  dogs  and  flies  out. 

Price  3%   gallon    size,     ^O    CO 

prepaid  east  of  Denver,     y^iOU 

L.etus  send  booklet  that  tells  you  all  about  it. 


AMBERS0N  MFG.  CO.,  Box  B,  Waynesboro,  Pa. 


was  an  autocrat  he  at  any  rate  proved  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  not 
an  officer  who  could  be  dragged  now  in 
one  direction,  now  in  another,  by  followers 
of  Burr  or  Calhoun;  not  a  driver  of  a  team 
of  ill-matched  and  unmanageable  horses, 
but  the  representative  of  the  people  as  a 
v, hole,  a  Democrat  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
term. 

The  eminent  author  of  this  book  has 
done  his  work  well  and  faithfully,  and  we 
have  here  the  best  portrait  and  the  best 
justification  of  Jackson  as  a  statesman  and 
a  patriot  which  has  yet  appeared. 

Wagner,  Charles.  The  Home  of  the  Soul.  121110, 
pp.349.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.    Si. 

Those  who  have  read  the  works  or  come 
under  the  influence  of  Pastor  Wagner  will 
be  interested  in  these  discourses,  the 
earliest  delivered  in  the  Pastor's  new 
church  in  Paris,  which  he  has  not  dedicated 
to  saint  or  sacred  name  but  simply  calls 
"Le  Foyer  de  l'Ame,"  the  Home  of  the 
Soul.  While  the  church  is  more  commonly 
called  the  House  of  God,  there  is  no  dis- 
crepancy in  Pastor  Wagner's  title  for  his 
place  of  prayer  and  teaching.  Indeed, 
it  is  quite  consistent  with  his  theory  that 
God  must  be  reached  through  humanity  as 
a  God  reached  the  soul  of  man  through 
humanity.  As  Wagner  himself  has  said, 
"God  has  come  to  us  through  our  parents; 
He  has  given  us  life  by  our  parents.  They 
are  our  promise  of  existence  in  this  world. 
We  must  thank  Him  through  our  parents, 
and  not  reach  out  to  Him  over  their  heads." 
This  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  fifteen  dis- 
courses contained  in  this  volume.  The 
personal  religion,  the  love  of  mankind,  the 
freedom  from  theological  restrictions  which 
characterize  all  Pastor  Wagner's  utterances 
here  find  their  fullest  development.  It  is 
strange,  or  rather  it  is  not  strange,  that 
this  Gallic  Phillips  Brooks  should  appear 
at  a  time  when  the  National  Church  of 
France  is  lamenting  over  her  desolation, 
and  even  secularist  politicians  are  deploring 
the  moral  decadence  of  their  country.  But 
his  teachings  have  a  significance  for  every 
country  and  community  under  the  sun. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  a  portrait  of 
the  author,  the  interior  and  exterior  of  his 
new  church,  and  a  scene  showing  the 
strenuousness  of  his  private  life.  The 
Introduction  is  written  by  Lyman  Abbott. 

White,  William  Allen.  A  Certain  Rich  Man. 
Pp.  434.     New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

"A  Certain  Rich  Man"  is  a  novel  of  the 
times,  dealing  with  the  great  material  and 
moral  forces  that  have  been  shaping  our 
country's  history  since  the  Civil  War. 
It  makes  its  strongest  appeal  to  men  and 
gives  in  detail  the  story  of  a  single  charac- 
ter in  its  relation  to  other  characters,  either 
for  good  or  ill.  The  ill,  unfortunately, 
predominates  in  John  Barclay's  influence, 
marked  as  it  is  by  underhanded  business 
deals,  the  betrayal  of  friends,  and  grinding 
of  the  poor.  Like  the  rich  man  of  the  par- 
able, he  makes  money  and  power  his  god 
until  forced  to  realize  that  a  man's  soul 
must  be  reckoned  with,  that  he  has  been 
mistaken  in  thinking  he  can  "beat  the 
game — can  take  out  more  happiness  for 
himself  than  he  puts  in  for  others."  The 
specious  argument  that  it  is  all  for  the 
"larger  good"  does  not  stand  the  test. 


Monarch 

Light  Touch 

This  exclusive  feature  of  the  Monarch 
Typewriter  should  interest  the  business 
man  because  of  its  distinct  commercial 
value  to  him;  it  means  Monarch  operators 
are  able  to  produce  more  work  in  a  day. 

To  the  operator  Monarch  Light  Touch 
means  an  even  day's  work  and  "  No  3 
o'clock  Fatigue,"  owing  to  the  fact  that 
considerably  less  strength  is  required  to 
run  a  Monarch  than  a  typewriter  of  heavy 
action. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  demon- 
strate this  and  many  other  Monarch  ad- 
vancements and  solicit  correspondence 
from  those  interested. 

Illustrated  Literature  Sent  on  Request 

The  Monarch  is  made  in  regular  carriage  and  sev- 
eral wide  carriage  models — all  shown  in  our  litera- 
ture which  is  gladly  sent  to  all  who  write  for  it. 

The  Monarch  Typewriter  Company 

Monarch  Typewriter  Bldg.,  300  Broadway 
New  York 

Canadian  Offices: 

Toronto, 

Montreal. 

Branches  and 

dealers 

throughout  the 

world. 


B  PIPEFUL  OF  PLEASURE 


is  yours  if  you  smoke  Spilman, 
the  tobacco  "without  a  bite 
or  a  regret."  Its  absolute 
purity  and  delicious  aroma 
have  made  friends  by  the 
thousands. 


SPECIAL    OFFEIt.       If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you, 
send  his  name  and  50c.  for  a  40c.  can  of  Spilman    Mixture  and 
25c.  tobacco  pouch,  prepaid.     Money  bock  ii  not  satisfied. 
\%  oz,  40c;  3'^  oz.  rSc.|  Vi  lb.  $1.65;  1  lb.  $3.30,  prepaid. 
Free  booklet  "How  to  Smoke  a  Pipe."      Write  for  it  today. 
E.  HOmiA.N  COMPANY,  SIKHS..  184  Madison  Street,  Chicago 
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The  identity  of  thi<  particular  rich  man 
will  arse,  be   the   subject    of   inter- 

ture  It  i-  doubtless  a  com- 
ite  picture,  combining  the  most  sig- 
nificant chapters  from  the  lives  of  many 
men  in  this  most  significant  period  of  our 
national  history  The  rise  of  trusts,  the 
question  of  railroad  rebate-,  and  robbery 
in  high  places  are  all  treated  in  a  skilful, 
but  tar  from  sensational  manner  While 
the  criticism  may  he  urged  that  the  story 
is  inclined  to  be  rather  heavy  at  times,  it 
is  neverthele--  a  tine  bit  of  work  and  will 
well  repay  a  careful  reading. 

TltohDllIf     P.   G.      Love  AmonK  the  Chickens. 
;.->      Ne*   York      The  Circle  Publishing  Co 

"Love  Among  the  Chickens"  records  the 
haps  and  mishaps  of  an  English  chicken- 
farm.  The  proprietor  i-  a  well-meaning 
but  absurd  person  who  makes  up  in 
visionary  scheme-  what  he  lacks  in  common 
sense  Daily  comedies  are  enacted  in 
which  the  principals  are  the  farmer,  his 
bride,  their  man-servant,  and  a  host  of 
tradespeople  who  become  alarmed  at  the 
non-payment  of  bills.  There  are  tragedies, 
in  which  the  fowl-  themselves  and 
their  arch-enemy.  Edwin  the  cat,  play 
leading  parts. 

The  love-story  concerns  a  novelist,  the 
guest  of  the  chicken-farm,  and  his  fair 
neighbor  who,  unfortunately,  DOSS* 
an  obdurate  father.  The  lover's  strenu- 
ous effort-  to  obtain  the  parental  consent 
to  his  suit  lead  to  amusing  situation-. 

The  promise  contained  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  book  is  hardly  fulfilled 
as  the  story  proceeds.  The  humoris  some- 
what forced  and  the  incidents  themselves 
of  hardly  sufficient  interest. 

Wright.    Mabel    Osgood    i"  Barbara  "i.      Poppea 
of  the  Post  Office.     Pp.  ju;.     New  York:  The   Mac 
millan  Co.    $1.50. 

Mrs.  Wright's  new  book  i-  an  unpre- 
tentious little  tale  of  country  life  in  a 
small  Connecticut  village.  With  a  few 
exceptions  rural  scenes  and  characters 
abound;  they  are  sketched  in  "Barbara 
usual  charming  style. 

Poppea  is  introduced  to  the  reader  as  a 
waif — a  wee,  helpless  baby  left  at  the  door 
of  the  good-hearted  postmaster  of  Harley- 
Mills.  For  many  years  there  is  nothing  by 
which  to  trace  her  origin  except  a  locket 
bearing  a  single  name  and  date.  The  poor, 
sensitive  child  is  in  despair  at  ever  being 
able  to  establish  a  claim  to  a  name  and 
place  in  the  world;  even  the  devotion  of  her 
foster-father  does  not  wholly  allow  her  to 
forget  this.  When  the  mystery  is  finally 
cleared  up,  Poppea's  choice  of  suitors  claims 
our  interested  attention.  From  the  first, 
the  sweet,  natural  heroine  touches  our 
hearts  as  she  has  that  of  the  entire  com- 
munity, including  the  farmers  who  meet 
daily  at  the  post-office  for  their  scraps  1  >f 
gossip  and  the  "first  families"  on  Quality 
Hill.  This  interest  does  not  lessen  as  the 
story  goes  forward  and  we  learn  she  is  not 
Poppea  at  all.  Her  history  is  more  closely 
interwoven  with  her  neighbors  than  she 
realizes. 

As  for  "Daddy,"  the  postmaster,  it 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  finer  character. 
He  models  his  life  after  that  of  Lincoln, 
and  his  admiration  for  the  great  emanci- 
pator is  both  beautiful  and  pathetic.  The 
other  people  of  the  story  are  "real  folks." 


No 

More 

Heat 

Waste ! 


LET  us  suppose  you  have 
-    a  furnace  of  the  ordinary 
type.     What  is  the  ratio 
of  heat  your  rooms  get  to  that 
which  passes  upthechimney? 

Ascertain  this  —  then  you 
will  know  why  your  coal  bills 
are  so  far  out  of  proportion 
to  your  home  comfort. 

Stop  wasting  heat  and 
money!  Get  fully  forty  per 
cent  more  value  than  now 
from  every  dollar's  worth  of 
coal  by  installing  the  Far- 
quhar  Sanitary  Furnace. 

Notice  in  the  upper  right 
hand  illustration  how  the  hot 
gases  and  smoke,  after  they 
leavethefirebox,  passthrough 
the  he  at  separator  where  prac- 
tically every  unit  of  heat  is 
extracted  anddiffusedthrough 
the  pipes  to  your  rooms. 

With  ordinary  furnaces, 
these  gases  leave  at  the  top 
—  before  the  heat  can  be  ex- 
tracted. The  Farquhar  out- 
let is  at  the  lowest  point. 


THE    Farquhar    Furnace 
includes    an   automatic 
ventilating  system,  the 
whole    constituting    a    plant 
altogether  different  from  any- 
thing in  the  heating  world. 

Fresh  outside  air  is  warmed 
by  contact  with  the  fire  box 
and  radiators.  It  is  carried  to 
the  room  through  one  pipe, and 
in  ten  minutes  out  by  another. 

This  gives  constant,  free 
ventilation  —  and  the  health- 
iest heat  known. 

The  furnace  has  a  one-piece 
steel  fire  box  welded  by  a 
special  process.  No  joints, 
no  rivets.  Impossible  for 
gas  or  dust  to  escape. 

More,  the  Farquhar  abso- 
lutely regulates  itself.  A  reg- 
ulator built  in  the  furnace  — 
automatically  operated  by 
contraction  and  expansion  of 
the  heat  of  the  fire  box  — 
opens   and   closes  the    draft. 

You  put  in  coal  once  in  24 
hours — and  forget  it — so  "sim- 
ple, easy  and  unfailing  is  the 
operation  of  the 


FARQUAR 

Sanitary  Furnace 

These  are  broad  statements,  but  we.  stand  ready  to 
prove  them.  Write  for  our  booklet  "Sanitation 
in  House  Heating."  Send  us  your  home  plans  if  you 
have  them.     We  will  advise  you  free. 

THE  FARQUHAR  FURNACE  COMPANY.  Mlrs. 
101    Main  Street.  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

Branches :  New  York,  Philadelphia.  Cleveland,  Detroit.  Cincinnati. 
Columbus,  Indianapolis.  Louisville,  Nashville.  Chattanooga. 


Some  live^i^kre  like- 

ihoes 

the  more  woi#%^JPhe  brighter." 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0L1Q 
never  seem  to  grow  old.Try  &  c&ke  • 
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Not  The  Last 
Chance 

But   a    Good 
Chance 

To  Try  This 
Much  Talked  of 


BarringtoftHaJl 

T^ltSftt  Coffee 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  delicious  coffee  cost- 
ing no  more  than  any  good  coffee,  but  one  that 
you  can  drink  to  your  heart's  content  without 
fear  of  ill  effect.     Such  is  Barrington  Hall. 

Just  how  Barrington  Hall  differs  from 
other  coffees  is  fully  explained  in  our  book- 
let sent  free  on  request.     See  coupon. 

Our  own  particular  methods  are  used  in  se- 
lecting the  raw  coffee,  in  cleaning,  blending 
and  roasting  it,  in  steel-cutting  it  and  in  tak- 
ing out  the  bitter  skin  that  detracts  so  much 
from  the  flavor  and  wholesorneness  of  coffee. 

Manufacturers  heretofore  have  not  thought 
such  care  in  preparation  necessary.  Our 
Coffee  is  in  a  class  by  itself,  therefore,  and 
best  distinguished  as  "Baker-ized  Coffee." 

The  Coffee  without  a  regret 

IN  addition  to  Barrington  Hall,  which  is  of 
medium  strength,  we  now  offer  a  stronger 
coffee  (Valoro  Baker  ized)  and  a  milder 
(Siesta  Baker-ized).  Both  of  the  same  high 
quality  and  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  Bar- 
rington Hall,  but  of  distinctly  different  flavor. 
For  sale  in  all  cities  and  most  towns. 
Price,  any  flavor,  35c.  to  40c.  per  pound,  ac- 
cording to  locality.     In  sealed  tins  only. 

Special   Trial  Offer 

If  your  grocer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us 
his  name  and  we  will  send  you,  free,  enough 
Barrington  Hall  to  make  six  cups  of  delicious 
coffee.  See  coupon.  If  you  wish  to  try  all 
three  flavors  of  Baker-ized  Coffee  'and 
find  out  what  flavor  suits  you  best, 
send  for  a  "Find-Out"  pack- 
age. It  contains  over  %  pound 
each  of  Barrington  Hall, 
of  Valoro,  and  of  Siesta  in 
separate  cans.  This  trial 
order,  nearly  a  pound  of 
these  splendid  coffees, 
delivered  at  your 
door  for  30c, 
stamps  or  coin, 
and  your 
grocer's 
name. 


Address 
nearest 
point, 

B4KERIMP.C0- 

CollV*  Importers, 
244  >.  2d  Street. 
Minnenpolis,  Minn, 
124    Hudson   Ktre-  t 

New  York,  M.  Y. 

Pleafie  semi  me   free   sample  can 

of  Barnr;  11       1  ofl'ee  :» tj<1  hook- 

■  ..'i    1    give    my 

■  he  mrtrgi  n). 


Mil  own  is 


I 


miACKSTONE 

A  BIG  PENCIL 
FOR  BIG  MEN 

Most  pencils  are  made  to  sharp- 
en, this  one  is  made  to  write. 
Blackstoncs  arc  for  men  too  busy  to 
fuss.     Y011  don't  care  that  we  mellow 
le  jrraphi  e  six  months,  test  every  lead, 
case  the  lead  in  Florida  cedar. 
This  is  a  pencil  that  works  all  day  without 
tiring  your  hand        Newspaper  men  use  it. 
Lawyers  use  it.      Ministers  swear  by  it.     Busi- 
ness men  and  business  women  owe  themselves  a 
trial  of  it. 

Sample  6ent  for  10c.    Stationers  sell  them. 

A.  L.  SALOMON  &  CO. 

Maker*  of  Aluminum  Pens         347  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The  Lamp  of  Poor  Souls 

By  Marjorie  L.  C.   Pickthall 

Jin  many  English  churches  before  the  Reforma- 
tion, a  little  lamp  was  kept  continually  burning, 
called  the  Lamp  of  Poor  Souls.  People  were  re- 
minded thereby  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  those  dead 
whose  kinsfolk  were  too  poor  to  pay  for  special 
prayers  and  masses.] 

Above  my  head  the  shields  are  stained  with  rust. 

The  wind  has  taken  his  spoil,  the  moth  his  part. 
Dust  of  dead  men  beneath  my  knees,  and  dust. 

Lord,  in  my  heart. 

Lay  Thou  the  hand  of  faith  upon  my  fears. 

The  priest  has  prayed,  the  silver  bell  has  rung, 
But  not  for  him.      O  unforgotten  tears, 

He  was  so  young! 

Shine,  little  lamp,  nor  let  thy  light  grow  dim. 

Into  what  vast  dread  dreams,  what  lonely  lands, 
Into  what  griefs  hath  death  delivered  him, 

Far  from  my  hands? 

Cradled  is  he,  with  half  his  prayers  forgot. 

I  can  not  learn  the  level  way  he  goes. 
He  whom  the  harvest  hath  remembered  not 

Sleeps  with  the  rose. 

Shine,  little  lamp,  fed  with  sweet  oil  of  prayers; 

Shine,  little  lamp,  as  God's  own  eyes  may  shine, 
When  He  treads  softly  down  His  starry  stairs 

And  whispers  "Thou  art  Mine." 

Shine,  little  lamp,  for  love  hath  fed  thy  gleam. 

Sleep,  little  soul,  by  God's  own  hands  set  free. 
Cling  to  His  arms  and  sleep,  and  sleeping,  dream, 

And  dreaming,  look  for  me. 

Scribner's  Magazine  (September). 


My  Portion 

By  John  B.  Tabb 

I  know  not  what  a  day  may  bring; 
For  now  'tis  Sorrow  that  I  sing. 

And  now  'tis  Joy. 
In  both  a  Father's  hand  I  see; 
For  one  renews  the  Man  in  me, 

And  one  the  Boy. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  (September). 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE    SAILING    OF    THE    "ROOSEVELT" 

Despite  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Commander 
Peary  was  received  when  he  returned  from  his  trip 
in  1906,  the  explorer  had  great  difficulty  in  raising 
enough  money  to  provide  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  what  turned  out  to  be  his  successful  attempt  to 
reach  the  North  Pole.  Talking  with  a  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  Sun,  Mr.  Henry  Edward  Rood 
tells  of  Peary's  careful  preparations,  of  his  trials 
getting  his  equipment  together,  and  of  some  incidents 
of  the  departure  of  the  Roosevelt.     To  quote: 

An  incident  which  Mr.  Rood  recalled  with  amuse- 
ment was  the  vast  amount  of  reading-matter  which 
was  sent  to  the  Roosevelt  growing  out  of  a  reply  made 
by  Charley,  the  steward,  to  a  young  reporter,  who 
mistook  the  steward  for  Captain  Bartlett.  The 
reporter  asked  the  steward  a  day  or  two  before  the 
sailing  of  the  vessel  if  anything  more  was  needed  on 
the  expedition  in  addition  to  that  stored  below  decks. 
"Well,"  said  Charley,  "if  you've  got  an  old  book  or 
two  or  a  couple  of  papers  you  might  send  'em  along 
because  we'll  have  plenty  of  time  up  there  to  read." 

"That  was  about  8  o'clock  on  Friday  night,"  Mr. 
Rood    explained.      "The    newspapers    of    Saturday 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Parity  has  made  it  famous." 


... 

AFTER  A  MEAL 


REALLY    DELIGHTFUL 


THAT  DAINTY  MINT  COVERED 
CANDY  COATED  CHEWING  GUM 

\N  OUNCE  FOR  \  NICKEL  anoinS^anoIO^PACKETS 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &CO,,INC.phil*DuJhia«mo Toronto. ^p 


REMINGTON,  $18.75 

One  rebuilt  machine  only  in  new  local itie* 
to  secure  desirable  agent.  Special  agent*' 
pricessuppliedonnllmakesof  typewriters* 
Standard  Typewriter  Exch'ge  23  Park  Bow,  N.T. 


GOOD  ENGLISH 
IN  A  NUT-SHELL 

"A   Working   Grammar"   gives  you    exactly  what    you 
want  to  know  in  a  hurry,  concisely  and  authoritatively. 
By  J.  C.  Fernald,  L.H.  D  ,  Assoc.  Ed  Standard  Dictionary* 

Just  issued,     nmo,  cloth.     $1.50  net;  by  mail  J1.62. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   NEW  YORK 


ssbbssssbssssssssssssss^^ 


A  healthy,  rollicking  baby  must 
have  the  vitality  that  is  found  in 
food  that  is  fresh. 

Fresh  food  means  mother's  milk 
or  uncooked  cow's  milk. 

If  baby  cannot  be  nursed  give  her 
fresh  milk  modified  to  suit  her  needs 
with  Mellin's   Food. 


m  ^^^s^ss^s^&ss^^^ 
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told  how  anxious  Captain  Harriett  u.i^  to 

tin  i— ding  mattot  t»r  his  men      It  i^  generally  be- 

l  that  New  Yorkers  fail  to  arise  early  in  the  day, 

Saturday  tnorniag  .1  ones- 

>v  came  down    the  ggering  under  a 

He   j'ut   them  ind    fifteen 

.iter  an  express  wagon  arrived  and  dumped 

a  hundred  |>our  pier 

"Until  the  hour  of  sailing  on  Monday  a  flood  of 
reading-matter  was   swept   aboard.      At   tirM 

forward,  and  when 
they  were  dumped  into 
the  st  When  I  Bartlett   u 

it  he  said.   'Good   thing      We'll  le  <>t   that 

coal  and  go  up  the  Sound  under  fuel  of  old  man.. 
and  I  i  ns  '      Prom  that  moment 

the  R 

without  a  parallel 
in  the  history  navigation. 

but    the   hremen  shovi  with 

it    hundreds   and  'thousands   of   old    periodicals   and 

It  after  the  work  of  adjusting  the  com- 

i  1  been  finished  and  thi  ".  her 

r   Bay  that,  said   Mr.    Rood 
the  si  •  ner  bell  and  a!!  gat  hen 

the  evening  on 

found,  however,  snuggled  up  two  hug< 

of  rope  on  the  alter  deck  trying  to  lull  to  sleep  a  little 
sparrow  that  he  had  found  there       When-  th< 
ling  came  from  no  It  was  too  small  to 

have  flown  on  hoard,  for  it  had   not  the 

-;    but  there  it  was  and  there  it  ••■■ 
a  mascot,   sharing  the  honors  with  a  young  kitten 
that  wandered  around  with  arched  back,  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  she  owned  the  entire  ship." 


I  IKK     ON      II1K     POI.AK     TRAIL 

From  the  accounts  given  us  by  Peary  and  Cook 
it  would  seem  that  what  the  Arctic  Zone  needs  most 
is  a  good-roads  movement.  Tho  all  life  in  the 
frozen  North  is  fraught  with  danger  and  difficulty, 
it  is  the  sledge  .lourney  that  most  severely  tries  the 
explorer.  From  an  article  by  a  well-informed  writer 
in  the  New  York  £if«inj;  Post  we  quote  the  following: 

Fuel  is  never  plentiful  enough  for  the  sledging 
party  to  use  it  in  drying  their  clothes  Socks  which 
must  be  changed  daily,  have  to  be  dried  out  in  trou- 
sers' pockets  or  against  the  owner's  chest,  by  the 
heat  of  the  body.  On  the  march,  furs  are  worn  only 
upon  the  hands  and  feet,  but  you  heap  them  all  over 
you  when  there  is  a  stop  for  luncheon  or  in  camp  at 
night  After  a  time  the  furs  become  so  stiff  from 
the  accumulated  frozen  bodily  moisture  that  the 
wearer  has  a  hard  wriggle  to  get  into  them.  The 
most  intense  suffering  on  the  sledge  dash,  it  has  been 
said,  is  in  the  course  of  running  about  and  doing 
calisthenics  for  the  purpose  of  thawing  out  fur  gar- 
ments into  which  one  has  painfully  inserted  himself 
when  they  were  as  hard  as  boards. 

The  sledgers  camp  under  silk  tents.  All  the  men 
of  the  party,  covered  with  furs,  lie  close  together 
through  the  night  to  keep  each  other  warm 

Keeping  food  in  a  condition  regarded  as  fit  by 
civilized  nations  is  next  to  impossible  in  the  Antic 
region.  Minced  meat  freezes  until  it  has  to  be  dis- 
integrated with  hatchets.  Sirup  grows  so  hard  that 
it  can  not  be  broken  at  all.  Bread  becomes  filled 
with  ice  particles.  Bacon  cuts  like  leather.  The 
butter  falls  away  in  hard  chips.  The  whisky  is 
milky.  The  tobacco  breaks  up  until  it  is  a  fine  pow- 
der, like  snuff,  and  a  pipe  smoker  must  draw  con- 
tinually if  he  wants  to  keep  the  tube  from  freezing 

When  Fridtjof  Nansen  was  making  his  fifteen- 
months'  sledging  trip  with  Captain  Johansen,  he 
recorded  in  a  diary  the  obstacles  that  had  been  met 
by  him.  as  well  as  by  previous  explorers.  The  ;>re~ 
sure  ridges,  over  which  the  two  men  had  to  clamber. 
dragging  their  loaded  sledges  after  them,  were  con- 
tinuous from  the  time  they  bade  farewell  to  the  little 
steamship  Fram.  Occasionally  they  had  broad 
expanses  of  flat  ice.  but  more  often  series  of  uneven 
hillocks 

Nansen  had  hardly  a  day  without  some  mishap 
Among  the  trivial  annoyances  was  the  piercing  of 
a  bag  of  flour  by  a  jagged  bit  of  ice;  the  men  had  to 
stop  a  whole  hour  while  they  gathered  up  the  precious 
food.     Another  time   their   odometer — the   machine 


A  Soda  Cracker  is  Known 

by  the 
Company  it  Keeps 

It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  exposed  crackers  to  partake 
of  the  flavor  of  goods  ranged  along- 
side. In  other  words,  a  soda  cracker 
is  known  by  the  company  it  has  kept. 
On  the  other  hand 

Uneeda  Biscuit 

have  been  in  no  company  but  their 
own.  When  you  open  a  package 
you  find  them  so  oven-fresh  that  they 
almost  snap  between  your  fingers  as 
you  take  them  from  the  package. 


a  Package 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT    COMPANY 


THE    BEST'   LIGHT 


y     AWEEK 


"\  T  AKES  and  burns  Its  own  gas.  Pro- 
iNi  duces  100  candle  power  light- 
brighter  than  electricity  or  acetylene 

i— cheaper  than    kerosene.    No  dirt. 

I  No  grease.   Ko  odor.  Over  200  styles. 

'  Everv  lamp  warranted.  Agents  want- 
ed.   WritH  for  catalog.  Donotdelay. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

9S  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  Ohio 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  Improved,"  no  latks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


£23  Q  Piece 


A  New  $1  Offer- "Keith's 


c» 


1909    MO 


I  Simplest,  fastest  lock  on  earth — no  corking  lever*,  bars  or 
I  push  rods — rocks  direct  from  Toe  of  hammer.  Hammer  op- 
I  erates  in  l-fi2o  of  a  second,  falling  only  %  in.  compared  with 
1  1  in.  in  other  gun*. 

Catalog  FREE— 18  grades   %¥]  7:,  net  to  $300  list.     Remem- 
■  her  we  make  dainty  htt!e  20  gauge  guns. 


ITHACA  GUN  CO.,         Dept.  H 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Morton  R.  Edwin 

Panatelas 

$940  per  hundred 
instead  of  $^00 

By  all  standards  of  comparison  this  is  a  ioc 
cigar.  It  will  satisfy  the  most  cranky  smoker  of 
imported  brands,  'it  is  fully  5'2  inches  long, 
strictly  hand  made,  of  choicest 
Havana  tobacco  —  genuine 
Sumatra  wrapper.  It  smokes 
freely  and  evenly — never  chars 
down  the  side,  but  keeps  burn- 
ing coolly  and  fragrantly  to 
the  last  toothhold. 

The  reason  this  cigar  is  sold 
at  S2.40  instead  of  $5.00  per 
hundred  is  because  I  buy  and 
sell  for  cash.  I  ask  no  credit, 
neither  do  I  give  it.  I  per- 
sonally buy  my  tobacco  direct 
from  the  grower  in  Cuba,  and 
pay  him  at  least  five  weeks 
before  the  tobacco  reaches  the 
U.  S.  Custom  House.  I  buy 
for  less  and  sell  for  less. 

Among  my  35  different 
brands  I  have  an  "in  between" 
smoke  called  "  Old  Fashioned 
Havana  Smokers.**  I  want 
you  to  be  on  smoking  terms< 
with  them,  because  they  are 
just  the  thing  you  want  when 
you  don't  want  a  big  cigar. 
They  are  Havana  filled  —  4 
inches  long  —  blunt  at  both 
ends — made  the  way  the  Cuban 
planter  rolls  tobacco  for  his 
own  use — without  a  binder. 

I'm  so  eager  to  have  you 
try  this  smoke  that  I'll  send 
you  a  sample  box  of  12  free 
along  with  an  order  for  my 
Panatelas,  because  you'll  buy 
them  again. 

Send  me  $2.40  for  100  or 
$1.20  for  50  Morton  R.  Edwin 
Panatelas.  Smoke  as  many  as 
you  like — smoke  them  all  if 
you  want  to,  and  if  you  then 
tell  me  that  you  didn't  receive 
more  than  you  expected,  I'll 
return  your  money  and  we'll 
remain  friends. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  I 
am  and  whether  or  not  I  run  my 
business  on  the  square,  if  you 
have  any  doubts  as  to  my 
making  good  if  my  cigars 
don't,  just  inquire  from  any 
bank  or  commercial  agency 
about  me.  If  you  don't  like 
the  report  you  get,  keep  your 
cash  at  home.  Actual  Size 

Illustrated  price  list  sent  on  request. 

Morton  R.  Edwin 

Dept.  K,  64-66  and  67-69  West  125th  St.,  New  York 

Make  checks  payable  to  the  Edwin  Cigar  Co. 
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Don't  Read  at  Random 

Read  This  Court 
The  CsttK  View  of  Lire.  C   Lowes  Dickinson,  Cambridge  $100 

Social  Life  at  Rome,  William  Warde  Fowler,  Oxford 2.00 

The  Homeric  Stokies,  (Iliad.  Odyssey,  translated,  illustrated)   1.35 

The  Friendly  Stars,  Martha  Evans  Martin 1.25 

The  CMALtTAUijUAN  Magatinr  (Monthly— Illustrated  Mem- 
bership included  )  Containing:  •"Woman  in  the  Progreis 
of  Civilisation"  (George  Willis  Cooke) ,  "A  Reading  Jour- 
ney  through  Egypt"  (Prof  James  Henry  Breasted) .  His 
tone  Types  of  Architecture"  (Prof.  Lewis  Frederick  Pil- 
cher),  and  much  additional  materia]  for  voluntary  reading  200 

To"1  $750 

All  four  books  and  the  Magazine  to  one  address.  .  .  S5  00 

"Eaty  for  Anybody,    Worth    While   for    Everybody" 

II  in  doubl.  send  sump  for  handbook  of  testimonials 
Aii'rn  Clifiutauqid'i  Initiation.  Box  lii  Vhautauaua  rV.  Y 

Get  the  Chautauqua  Idea 


for  recording  distances  walked — was  broken  in  an 
ice  jam.  Then  they  missed  one  of  their  dogs  and 
spent  a  day  going  back  to  look  for  it,  only  to  find 
the  animal  so  sick  that  they  turned  it  loose.  Their 
clothes  froze  at  night.  "If  we  had  only  been  able 
to  get  them  off,"  wrote  Nansen,  "they  could  have 
stood  by  themselves,  and  they  cracked  audibly  every 
time  we  moved."  A  frozen  sleeve  cut  a  gash  in  his 
wrist  that  left  him  scarred  for  life. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  reached  the  stage  where 
they  had  to  kill  some  of  their  dogs,  and  the  flesh 
was  offered  to  the  other  animals.  At  first  the  faith- 
ful creatures  went  supperless  rather  than  eat  their 
team  mates;  later  they  overcame  the  repulsion, 
devouring  hair  and  all 

When  Nansen  and  his  companions  were  nearing 
Franz  Josef  Land,  where  they  spent  a  winter  living 
on  walrus  and  seal  meat  in  a  hut,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  worst  series  of  ice-pressure 
ridges  encountered  anywhere.  "  It  was  as  if  some, 
giant  had  hurled  down  enormous  blocks  pellmell, 
and  had  strewn  wet  snow  in  between  them,  with 
water  underneath,"  said  Nansen.  There  were  deep 
pools  between  the  blocks.  Jumping  from  one  to 
another,  they  pulled  their  sledges  laboriously.  On 
each  sledge  was  a  boat  (kayak)  for  crossing  the  open 
water  ahead,  besides  their  camp  equipment,  and 
what  was  left  of  their  provisions  and  fuel.  As  they 
were  nearing  the  end  of  the  rough  ice,  they  were 
attacked  by  a  great  bear,  which  Nansen  shot,  after 
it  had  slapped  Johansen  and  two  dogs. 


TAKING    CARE    OF    WELLMAN 

The  story  of  the  disaster  to  Walter  Wellman's 
airship  on  his  last  unsuccessful  Polar  expedition  is 
told  by  eye-witnesses  in  an  interview  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph.  Captain 
Isaksen,  the  leader  of  the  Norwegian  expedition, 
and  Captain  Hermansen,  of  the  Fram,  were  off  the 
north  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  when  the  pilot,  with  an 
exclamation  of  astonishment,  pointed  out  in  the 
northwest  a  strange  object  flying  northward  through 
the  air.     This  was  the  Wellman  airship.     We  read: 

Captains  Isaksen  and  Hermansen  say  they  greatly 
admired  the  beautiful  sight  presented  by  the  craft 
moving  finely  and  steadily  at  a  speed,  according  to 
their  estimate,  of  twenty-two  miles.  Then  they 
saw  her  shoot  up  to  a  height  of  about  2,000  meters, 
and  disappear  in  the  clouds.  After  some  time  she 
came  down  again  within  their  view,  and,  as  seen 
from  that  distance,  she  appeared  to  touch  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean. 

Fearing  some  misfortune,  they  lifted  anchor  and 
steamed  at  top  speed  northward.  As  they  steamed 
nearer  they  saw  the  America  heading  south,  against 
a  southwesterly  wind,  in  good  order,  dragging  the 
retarder  instead  of  the  lost  guide  rope.  At  first  they 
thought  the  America  could  take  care  of  herself,  and 
they  were  about  to  return  to  Red  Bay.  Afterward, 
however,  they  decided  to  stand  by  and  see  what 
happened. 

They  soon  observed  that  the  retarder  was  caught 
fast  in  the  ice,  and,  as  requested,  they  sent  a  boat 
to  disengage  it,  and  took  a  tow-line  when  the  airship 
was  let  down  into  the  water.  The  cable  soon  broke, 
and  the  America  rapidly  drifted  northward. 

"We  followed,"  said  Captain  Isaksen,  "and  when 
our  boats  approached  near  the  strange  derelict  we 
heard    frightful    howling   from    the   frightened    dogs 


Pears' 


"Just  soap,"  is  good 
enough  for  some,  but  most 
women  insist  on  having 
Pears'.  Ask  some  girl  with 
a    good    complexion — why? 

Sold  by  the  cake  and  in  boxes. 


Instead  of 
Court  Plaster 


"Paint  it 
with 
New-Skin 

and 

forget  it." 


WHEN  anything 
happens  to  dam- 
age your  skin,  the 
simplest  way,  the  quick- 
est way,  the  safest  and 
most  scientific  way  to 
treat  it,  is  to  "  paint  it 
with  New-Skin." 

It  is  painted  on  in  a 
second  —  no  fuss  —  and 
it  stays  on. 

New-Skin  dries  im- 
mediately in  a  tough 
film.  The  film  is  trans- 
parent and  almost  invis- 
ible, so  that  it  is  not  a 
blemish  like  court  plaster. 

New- Skin  is  water- 
proof and  you  can  wash 
over  it  freely. 

Court  plaster  won't  do 
at  all  for  a  large  scrape 
or  a  long  scratch,  and 
bandages  are  a  nuis- 
ance for  small  wounds, 
but  Nnv-Skin  can  be 
used  everywhere— every 
time. 

Keep  it  around  the 
house-the  children  need 
it  constantly.  Have  it 
in  the  workshop  —  it 
saves  time.  By  protect- 
ing a  wound  against  in- 
fection it  may  save  you 
from  blood   poisoning. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine 
Dept.  B,  NEWSKIN  COMPANY.  NEW  YORK 

For  sale  by  druggists  everywhere.  10.  2b  and  60  Cents, 
or  sent  by  mail.     Stamps  taken. 


5ifiIINVESTMENTSi6 


As  our  First  Mortgages  come  in  denominations  from  $300.00 
upwards,  they  afford  a  suitable  investment  for  the  small  as 
well  as  the  large  investor.     b}4%  ntl^  &%  Per  annum. 

Write  for  descriptive  list  of  mortgages  and  booklet  "  A  " 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand  Fork*.  N.  D. 
Minneapolis.  Minn. 


Mirroscotn* 


(The    Improved 

PRO  vJ 


LITTLeBUCKEYe)   M. 

ECTOR 


This  practical  instrument  throws  views  on  a  screen 
or  sheet  by  means  of  light  reflected  from  opaque  ob- 
jects and  projected  through  a  strong  lens.  It  requires 
no  slides  or  specially  prepared  subjects  as  it  accepts 
any  photograph,  drawing,  sketch,  illustration  from  text 
book,  magazine  or  newspaper,  post  card,  print, — any- 
thing not  larger  than  7x7. 

Everything  is  shown  in  the  original  colors  of  the 
subject — enlarged  to  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter. 

For  educational  or  amusement  purposes,  the  Mirro- 
scope  offers  a  wide  range  of  uses.  Every  class  room, 
every  home,  every  camera  owner,  every  traveler  will 
find  it  both  valuable  and  entertaining. 

Mirroscopes  are  made  in  three  styles — for  gas,  electricity  and 
acetylene,  the  latter  including  generator — each  style  in  six  sizes 
at  $3  to  $20.  $15  anil  $.'0  styles  take  both  lantern  slides  and 
opaque  subjects. 

Sold  everywhere  by  photo  supply  and  hardware  dealers  and 
photo  depts.  of  dry  goods  and  department  stores.  It  your  dealer 
doesn't  handle  them  write  us.    Send  for  booklet"~0  Suggestions.'* 

The  Buckeye  Stereopticon   Co. 

5512  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
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r  the  car      We  feared  that 
camp  ivertaken  the  crew  and  ship 

whet  an    Mr    Wellman  at   the 

nomenl  IikIu  his  cigar  and  n»>  onto  the 
br.ni.  I  smoking  and  giving  orders  which 

wert  )   obeyed      With  great  difficulty 

Mr    Vaniman   put   the  Am,  ■  boal   over  the 

began  unloading  amid  the  rushing  waves 
■oatmen  found  it  necessary  to  be  very  caret  d 
t  i  avoid  - '!-..i-!:inK'  against  the  sides  of  the  airs 
c  ir  r.il   trips    until   ;ill    the 

cargo  finally  the  crew  left  the  air- 

ship,   Mr     Wellman    being   the  ave      We 

imp." 


II  i  <  K  >    STAND  Ol     v    WOMAN  KXPLOSEK 

Mas    Freni  h  Srbldon,  the  rir-.-.  woman  explorer 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 

hair  bre  and    hair 

ires  during  her  recent  travels  through 
SI  e 
her  ration      To  a  repn 

VI,  A.  P.   i  London i,  Mr  n  told  the 

folio.-  er  experii 

all   in   th- 
native  bridge  give  way  and  precipitate 

me  into  a  torrent  seventy  feet  below  ;    I  havi 

lent  each  time;    I  have  had  an  - 

try  •  my  hand, 

a  hen  he  fled  from  my   tent,  into  which   hi 
he  took  .1  ith  him  as  a  men- 

•  sixty  pro  marriage  from 

native    sultans,     kinn-.    and    chiefs      not    that    they 

d   me  for  myself,   hut   simply   thought   that   the 

on    of    the    Bebe    Bwana    (Little   Mammy) 

.v        .  add  to  1       :  ige    .   .   . 

One  adventure  however,  is  worth  relating  tor  the 
singular  way  in  which  I  was  delivered  from  a  very 
tight  fix.  I  was  making  a  forced  march  in  East 
Africa.  Water,  as  usual,  was  the  difficulty.  There 
water  to  be  had  in  occasional  stagnant  pools 
among  the  rocks,  but  it  was  death  to  drink  it.  Drink- 
able water  lay  twenty-five  miles  ahead  at  Mount 
Moreau.  I  had  given  the  strictest  orders  that  none 
of  my  train  which,  spread  out  in  single  file,  extended 
for  a  mile,  should  fall  out  to  drink  from  wayside  pools, 
and  for  a  time  my  influence  prevailed.  But  at  last 
we  came  to  a  spot  where  there  was  water,  or  rather 
concentrated  poison,  and  my  men  rebelled.  The 
leaders  threw  down  their  loads,  pointed  to  their  bleed- 
ing feet  and  to  the  water,  and  announced  that  they 
could  and  would  not  move  another  yard  The 
situation  was  difficult.  To  let  them  drink  meant 
the  failute  of  the  expedition,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
loss  of  all  my  authority.  I  had  none  to  help  me; 
my  head  man  was  a  mile  back,  shepherding  the  rear 
of  the  caravan.      I  could  not  wait  for  his  assistance. 


for  when  a  native  defies  you,  you  must  ileal  with 
him  instantly  and  ruthlessly.  Every  second  meant 
fresh  arrivals  and  the  spread  of  mutiny. 

Whenever  I  have  to  address  savages  I  always  do 
so  from  a  higher  level  than  they  are  on.  If  there  is 
a  box  or  a  rock  available  I  stand  on  it;  if  not,  I  order 
two  of  my  own  servants  to  make  a  back  for  me  and. 
perched  on  this  human  platform.  I  deliver  my  ulti- 
matum. This  "arrogance,"  if  you  like  so  to  call  it. 
has  greatly  helped  to  maintain  that  prestige,  that 
fear  of  me  as  a  supernatural  being,  without  which  I 
should  have  been  lost  many  times  over.  Well,  on 
this  occasion  I  mounted  a  convenient  rock  and  ha- 
rangued the  rebels,  at  first,  in  tones  of  reason,  point- 
ing out  that  death  lurked  in  the  water  about  them. 
promising  that  we  should  reach  Mount  Moreau  by 
2  a.m. — it  was  then  4  p.m. — and  that  there  they  should 
have  plenty  of  water,  plenty  to  eat,  and  three  days' 
rest.  They  remained  defiant,  and  my  fate  hung  in 
the  balance.  Changing  my  tone  to  wrath.  I  whipt 
out  my  two  revolvers,  leveled  them  at  the  heads 
of  the  ringleaders,  and  told  them  that  if  by  the  time 
I  had  counted  five  the  caravan  was  not  once  more  on 
the  move  I  should  shoot  them  where  they  stood. 

"One,"  I  began.  "Two" — they  stood  their 
ground.  "Three" — there  were  signs  of  wavering, 
but  they  were  showing  far  more  stubbornness  than 
I  liked.  "Four"  trembled  on  my  lips,  when  from 
an  adjacent  forest  there  flew  out  a  great  whistling 

Our  readers  are 


There  is  more  to  paint 
than  the  color 


WHEN   YOU   PAINT, 

do  j  1  iu  select  the  shade  .md 

let   it  go  at  that,  or  do  yon  know 

the  material  the  painter  is  going  to 

put  en  i>  of  the  quality  that  will  wear 
l>-  ^t,  look  best,  preserve  the  building  Ik-si5 
IF  YOU  ARE  AN  EXPERT  in  paints  and 
building  surfaces,  your  own  judgment  is 
enough.  If  not,  better  than  relying  on  your 
own  judgment  or  depending  altogether 
on  the  painter  —  is  to  have  the  40  years' 
reputation  of  Sherwin-Williams  back  of 
your  decision 

LET  US  ADVISE  YOU  on  the  proper  kind 
of  paint  for  your  purpose  and  if  40  years  of 
honest  paint  making  and  experience  with 
painting  surfaces  —  if  the  expert  knowledge 
of  the  greatest  paint  organization  in  the 
world  is  worth  anything,  you  can  be  certain 
that  you  are  getting  the  best  paint  for  your 
particular  work. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 

Address  all  inquiries  to  l>."d  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O. 

In  Canada  to  639  Centre  street,  Montreal 
London  Address:    7  Well  Court,  Queen  Street,  K.  C. 


THIS  SERVICE  IS  FREE  TO  YOU 
—  the  judgment  and  experience  of  this 
great  organization  will  be  cheerfully  given 
to  your  painting  job  without  a  cent  of  cost 
to  you  —  or  a  bit  of  bother.  Write  us  the 
information  outlined  below  on  which  to 
base  our  advice  —  or  just  fill  in  the  proper 
answers  on  this  blank,  itself,  clip  it  out,  and 
mail  it  to  us.  There  is  no  need  to  be  in  the 
least  uncertain  about  your  painting  when 
this  expert  service  is  so  easy  for  you  to  get. 

There  is  a Sherwin  Williams  dealer  in  your 
town  who  will  supply  \  011  with  just  the  right 
paint  or  varnish  orthe  right  Brighten-Up  finish. 


INFORMATION 

I  plan  to  paint  (stale  kind  of  building;,  machines, 
1  rinx  <-\  ances  or  other  artii 


Kind  of  surface  and  present  color. 


Let  me  ha\e  your  expert  advice   on    ihe   rijfht 
paints  and  <  ai  nishes  i<>  use. 

Name 

Address  

City State 

1  If  possible  send  photograph.  1 
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8$ 


FROM  OCEAN 
TO  CONSUMER- 


FOOD  WITH  THE  OCEAN  TASTE         LET  US  BE  YOUR  FISHERMEN 


■ 


We  will  supply  direct  from  the  ocean 
to  your  home  the  finest,  the  truly  choicest, 
sea  food  that  the  ocean  produces.  Never 
in  your  life,  probably,  have  you  tasted 
morsels  so  tempting,  so  appetizing  — 
right  from  the  depths,  and  redolent  of 
the  crisp,  salt  tang  of  the  sea. 

When  served  inland,  a  dinner  of  our 
delicious  ocean  viands  cause  the  guests 
to  marvel  that  such  things  can  be  —  the 
taste  is  so  "different"  from  the  average 
fish-foods.  The  improvement  in  table- 
fare  made  possible  by  our  service  is  a 
revelation. 

We  select  the  choicest  products  of  the 
best  catches  from  the  finest  fishing 
grounds.  They  are  prepared  and  put  up 
with  scrupulous  regard  for  cleanliness 
and  tastefulness,  and  bring  to  your  table 
a  flavor  and  delicacy  unequaled. 


Our  line  of  sea  foods  is  complete,  in- 
cluding white,  plump  cod,  fine  juicy 
mackerel,  tasty,  savory  lobsters,  etc. —  a 
long  list  like  the  menu  of  a  shore  dinner 
and  everything  the  best  you  ever  tasted. 

Send  for  price  list,  and  to  sample  our 
products,  take  advantage  of  our 


Special  Trial  Offer 

For  $1.00  —  A  four-pound  box 
of  our  "Nabob"  absolutely  bone- 
less Cod,  the  choicest  cuts  of  the 
finest  fish  that  can  be  taken  from 
the  sea.  Four  dinners  for  four 
persons. 


Prices  include  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


i 


CONSUMERS  FISH  CO.,  c-ifi*,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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How  to  Avoid 
Burning  Off  Paint 

BE  CAREFUL  not  to  use  imitation  paints  containing  sub- 
stitutes for  Pure  While  Lead — barytes,  silica,  clay,  etc. 
They  will  surely  crack,  scale  and  check,  and  cost  more 
to  bum  off  than  to  apply  real  paint. 

When  you  paint  your  buildings  use  Pure  White  Lead  col- 
ored at  the  time  of  painting  — it's  the  only  economical— the  only 
right  wav  to  paint. 

CARTER 

Strictly  Pure 

White  Lead 

is  the  best  of  all  white  leads— the  purest,  the  most  carefully, 
most  scientifically  made.  The  modern  Carter  process  eliminates 
every  particle  of  discoloration  and  impurity.  Carter  is  several 
degrees  whiter  than  ordinary  leads  —  makes  brighter,  truer, 
more  durable  colors. 

Carter  is  as  fine  as  the  finest  floor — it  is  always  uniform. 

Carter  never  cracks  or  scales.  It  forms  a  tough,  durable  and 
elastic  film.  Wears  down  gradually  only  years  of  wear  will 
remove  it. 

By  the  pound  Carter  costs  slightly  more  than  olher  leads 
Figured  by  surface  covered  and  years'  wear,  it  is  the  most  eco- 
nomical paint  made.  Sold  by  all  reliable  dealers  —  used  by 
good  painters. 

Send  for  our  valuable  free  book  which  tells  how  to  test  paint 
for  purity.  How  to  choose  a  harmonious  color  scheme.  With 
the  book  we  send  a  set  of  modern  color  plates  from  real  houses 
that  will  give  ideas  for  painting  your  home. 

CARTER  WHITE  LEAD  CO. 

12081  S.Peoria  Street.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Factories :      ~ 
Chicago — Omaha 


eagle,  the  sacred  bird  of  those  parts.  Up  he  soared, 
and  flew  toward  me.  The  sportsman  awoke  in  me; 
I  forgot  the  eminent  peril  of  my  situation,  forgot  to 
continue  my  counting.  One  revolver  ceased  to  cover 
the  mutineers  and  gradually  swung  upward.  Crack! 
and  the  great  bird  stopt,  sank,  and  fluttered  down 
!  till  he  fell  literally  at  my  feet.  The  natives  might 
well  have  been  enraged  at  my  destruction  of  the 
sacred  bird;  instead,  they  took  it  for  convincing 
proof  of  my  magical  powers  and  supernatural  origin. 
In  a  very  few  seconds  the  loads  were  readjusted  and 
the  caravan  on  the  march  once  more. 


•■We  will  pay  SI1*!  an<i  cost  of  analysis  t 
the  detection  of  any  adulteration  in  this  or 
aoj  other   package    bearing    this    brand." 


liHiiiMJ^PH.JJTrS 


All  makes.  All  prices.  Quality  unsurpassed. 
Send  for  booklet.  American  .V riling 
Machine  Co..  345  Uroaulwaj  ,  X.  Y. 


WE 

you 

70 KNOW  0,  THISWOMOTYiV  ' 
'BURNED.  WORE  THAN  M^W 
USE  THE  GOVERNMENTS  \i?&b"vY^ 
XAXON11L 

AGENTS  WANTED  tVtWVMWt 

'SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  AND  PROOF  OF  THE  Gwc.rv\ 
'ONLY  MAKING  POSSIBILITIES  OF  TH\»  WiSXH^!) 
'ONE BURNER  COMPLiTl  READY  TO  UWT  SWTC  VnSfc 

'us roNtJss  'ii^i'^0'^ii^Kiv^si^^— 

JltSAUW U6HTIN6C0.        28  taylOB  it  SWNTC0&  V*S& 


IT  SAVES 
YOU  MANY 
DOLLARS   ' 

EVERY 
YEAR  NO  ' 
MATTER  i 
WHAT     , 
YOU 


SOME    BRITISH    POLAR    HUMOR 

Taking  their  cue  from  twe  wide-spread  scientific 
skepticism  of  Dr.  Cook's  narrative,  and  perhaps 
influenced  by  the  hurt  which  British  pride  suffers 
at  seeing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  at  the  North 
Pole,  certain  London  papers  have  been  freely  pouring 
forth  gibes  and  sarcasm.  The  story  of  the  barrels 
of  gumdrops  for  the  Eskimos  provokes  considerable 
mirth.  The  Globe  saying:  "Always  take  your  gum- 
drops  if  you  want  your  Eskimos  to  stick  to  you." 
The  Star  delivers  itself  of  the  following  description 
of  the  scene  at  the  Pole  immediately  after  Dr.  Cook's 
arrival: 

While  his  devoted  henchmen  sucked  ecstatically 
at  their  glutinous  sustenance  the  intrepid  explorer 
amused  himself  by  marking  out  four  radii  from  the 
Big  Nail  and  with  leaping  with  unconcealed  satis- 
faction from  the  New  World  into  the  Old  and  back- 
again.  When  this  pastime  palled  on  him  the  doctor, 
having  divested  himself  of  several  overcoats  in  def- 
erence to  the  genial  temperature  of  149  degrees 
below  the  freezing-point,  proceeded  to  run  around 
the  pole  in  the  direction  of  the  earth's  rotation, 
picking  his  way  neatly  over  the  lines  of  longitude 
which  converge  with  somewhat  bewildering  confusion. 
After  some  fifteen  minutes'  hard  going  the  doctor 
sank  with  a  sigh  of  relief  on  a  berg,  reflecting  that 
as  he  gained  twenty-four  hours  for  every  circuit  of 
the  pole  he  must  have  added  more  than  a  year  to 
his  life.  "  If  I  could  only  keep  it  up,"  he  mused, 
"  Methusalem's  record  would  soon  be  a  back  number, 
but  I  am  not  the  man  I  was." 

By  this  time,  however,  several  tentative  efforts 
at  dancing  on  the  part  of  the  horizon,  as  well  as  the 
intrusion  of  some  half-dozen  mountain  mirages  in 
a  hopelessly  inverted  condition,  warned  the  ex- 
plorer that  the  hour  was  getting  late.  Etukishook 
took  his  hook  and  Ahwelsh  had  already  retired  and 
was  sleeping  with  his  feet  to  the  pole,  wedged  com- 
fortably between  longitude  15  and  20.  "  Dear  stupid 
fellows,"  said  the  doctor,  "they  have  gone  to  sleep 
on  the  daytime  side  of  the  pole,"  and  carefully  choos- 
ing a  set  of  meridians  where  it  was  about  n  p.m.  as 
his  pillow  and  having  11  A.M.  at  his  feet,  he  gave 
himself  over  to  slumber. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Sagacious. — "  Did  the  major  ever  get  that  office 
he  was  running  for?" 

"  Don't  want  it.  You  see,  the  major  is  a  born 
orator,  and  if  he  should  get  the  office  he'd  have  to 
quit  speechifyin'.  Only  thing  that  saves  him  is  to 
keep  a-runnin'." — Atlanta  Constitution. 


Modest  Greatness. — Reporter — "Senator,  to 
what  do  you  chiefly  attribute  your  successful  career?  " 

Eminent  Statesman — "Entirely  to  heredity, 
young  man.  I  deserve  no  credit  for  it  whatever. 
My  father  had  ambition  and  my  mother  had  talent, 
and  I  happened  to  inherit  both  those  qualifications." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Way  of  the  Transgressor.  —  Uncle — "I 
hope  you've  been  a  good  boy,  Tommy." 

Tommy-    "  Well,  no — I  haven't." 

Uncle — "Dear,  dear.  I  hope  you  haven't  been 
very  bad." 

TOMMY — "M'no!  Just  comfortable!" — London 
Opinion. 


Half  the  money 
spent  for  chim- 
neys would  be 
saved  if  every- 
body bought 
Macbeth  "Pearl 
Glass"  lamp- 
chimneys. 

Because  Mac- 
beth   lamp-chim- 
neys never  break 
from,  heat — they 
will  melt  first. 
Then  they're  handsome — clear 
—crystalline — and  give  a  lamp 
a  well-bred  look. 

Unless  my  name  is  on  a  lamp- 
chimney  it  is  not  a  Macbeth. 

I  have  a  book  which  tells  which  chimney  to  get 
for  any  burner  made.     It  is  free.    Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 

Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  Co.,  N.  Y. 


fiee.  V.  S.  Pat.  08. 


Just  Published 

A  strong  volume  from  a  strong  mind,  deeply 

spiritual — a  volume  destined  to  create  a 

still  wider  popularity  for  the  author 

of  "The  Simple  Life." 

The  Home  of 
the  Soul 

By  Pastor  Charles  Wagner 

"Pastor  Wagner  unites  the  piety  of  the 
older  time  with  the  humanity  and  the 
intellectual  freedom  of  the  present." — 
Lyman  Abbott. 


"  The  contents  comprize    some    fifteen   di 
courses,  remarkably  vital  and   practical,   aglow 
with  faith  in  God,  and  A' 


the 


more  difficult  faith 
in  man." —  The  Rec- 
ord- He  raid,  C  h  i- 
cago. 

""  There  is  no  one 
who  will  not  be 
enlightened,  moved 
and  blest  by  peru- 
sing these  profound 
but  simple  ad- 
dresses on  the  prac- 
tical side  of  the 
spiritual  life." — 
The  Observer.  New 
York. 

"  In  them  will  be 
found  that  admir- 
able mixture  of 
common  sense  and 
mysticism  with  which  his  earlier  writings  have  fa- 
miliarized us." — Argonaut,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
"  The  book  will  doubtless  be  as  widely  read 
as  the  author's  cither  book, '  The  Simple  Life. 
—  The  Citizen,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (in  a  long- review). 


r»stor  Charles  Wagner 

Copyright,   Elliut  &  Fry,  London 


i2tno,  Cloth.   $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.30 


Publishers,  FUNK  &WAGNALLS  CO.,  New  York 
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COLGATE'S 


CRE6MK 


A  Rare 
Combination 

DELICIOUS 
ANTISEPTIC 

The  dentifrice  which 
combines  efficiency 
with  a  delightful  after- 
taste. 

It  gives  a  pearly 
lustre  to  the  teeth 
and  a  perfect  polish 
to  gold-work. 

Triii/  ribbon  hata 

COLGATE  &  CO. 
Depi.  Y.    55JohnSt..N.Y. 


COMES 
OUT    A 
RIBBON 
•  LIES 

*Vlat 

ON    THE 
BRUSH 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
irgel  V  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
telligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M..  AfJ>  .  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Km  »  ■    d-  a  1       Of  M        SI  H 

Kno»  Marc. 

- 
h  - 

Medical  knowl^dfi"   fl   Huslianii  Mi'.ulJ  Have 

KaowMdai  a  Youn*  Woman  Should  B 

K-      .  ■  onld  Hare. 

Kno  .  — r  Should  Have. 

Kdo«  ar  Shoald  In  ptT   to  Her  Dnuihtar. 

Mm  I  H»»e. 

Kith     Cloth     Kinillnr.     Full     fiold     Stamp,     lllmtratrd,    »2.00 
Write  t'-r  "  Other  People's  Opinion-*  "  and  Tabl?  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bldg..   PhiU  .  Pa. 


Library  Auctioneers 

We  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  about  your  library,  if  you 
will  write  us  mentioning  The  Literal v  Digest 
Merwin-Clayton  Sales  Co.,  20-24  Ea.t  20th  St.,  New  York  City 

Married  ?  U 


THE    SCIENCE    OK    A    NEW 
LIFE.    By  John  Cowan,  M.  D. 

400    pages.       100    illustrations 
This  is  r '  i  i  bit*  book 

on  the  marriaee  relation  evt-r  issued.  Circular  giving 
full  information  sent  free.  Addn ->  J.  *.  Offllvle 
I'lii.lisliin.  t  o. .    5"  I.  Rose  Street.  Nik  York. 


STALL'S  BOOKS 

8  Pure  Books  on  Avoiucd   Subjects 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  fo  Know 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know 

Wh2t  a  Young  Girl  Ought  fo  Know 
What  2  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know 
db.  stall  What  a  Woman  ot  45  Ought  to  Know 

i  Books.  $1  each,  postfrer  Table  of  contents  free 

682  Church  Bldg..  15th  and  Race  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Vir  Publishing  Co. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


The  Point.  Him  "You're  the  only  girl  1  ever 
loved  I" 

Hbr  That's  interesting  but  immaterial  What 
1  want  to  know  is,  am  1  the  only  girl  you're  ever  going 
to  love  '  "     (  hit  ago  Leaa 


Experienced.     Farmer     "Ever  milk  a  cow?" 

Simmer    BOARDBR       "  No    sir.  but    I'd  like  to  try .  " 

FARMER  —  "Think  you  tan  make  'or  give  down''' 

SUMMBR   BOARDBR   — "  I  guess  so.       I've  served  two 

as   a     personal  property    assessor"     Chi 

Tribune. 


Kox.v  Papa.  (lip  GBNT  "Have  you  vanishing 
ink?" 

Tradesmw  "Yes  Going  to  make  sure  of  no 
breacfa  ot'  promise  suits'" 

Old  Gent  "Oh,  no;  going  to  give  my  daughter 
a  check  for  a  thousand  pounds  as  a  wedding  present." 
— Tit-Bits. 


No    Danger.— Much    sobered  by  the    import 
of  the  news  he  had  to  communicate,  youthful  Thomas 

strode  into  the  house  and  said  breathlessly: 

"  Mother,  they  have  a  new  baby  next  door,  and  the 
lady  over  there  is  awful  si<  k  Mother,  you  ought  to 
go  right  in  and  see  her  " 

"  Ves,  dear."  said  his  mother.  "  I  will  go  over  in 
a  day  or  two  just  as  soon  as  she  gets  better  " 

"  Rut.  mother."  persisted  Thomas.  "  I  think  you 
ought  to  go  in  right  away;  she  is  real  sick,  and  maybe 
you  can  do  something  to  help 

"  Yes,  dear  '  said  the  mother  patiently,  "but  wait 
or  so  until  she  is  just  a  little  better." 

Thomas  seemed  much  dissatisfied  at  his  mother's 
apparent  lack  of  neighborly  interest,  and  then  some- 
thing seemed  to  dawn  upon  him,  for  he  blurted  out, 

"  Mother,  you  needn't  be  afraid — it  ain't  catching  " 
mopolitan. 


Was  lie  Hired? — Gent  (engaging  new  chauffeur) 
— "And    have    you    any    references    from    your 
employer?" 

Applicant  for  Situation     "No;  but  I  can  get 
some  in  about  a  month." 

r—  "Why  the  delay'" 

Applicant — "He's     in     the     hospital."  :> 

Saturday  Journal. 


The  Ciirl  for  Him. — Sit k — ■"  I'm  living  on  brown 
bread  and  water  to  improve  my  complexion." 

He         How  long  can  you  keep  it  up?" 

She — "Oh,  indefinitely.   I  guess." 

He — "Then  let's  us  get  married." — Boston 
Trans 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PL,  N.  Y.  City 


The   Final    Authority.  -Kntckkk — "When   do 
you  expect  confirmation  of  the  discovery  of  the  pole  ? " 
Bocker — "When  Mr.  S.  Claus  comes  to  town." — 


For  Your  

Country  Home 

Concrete  Oilers  a  Thousand  Uses 

It  is  by  far  the  must  practical  and  economical 
materia]  for  building  the  house  itself  —  lor  the 
stable  and  every  OUt-building  even  to  the 
smallest.  It  is  also  invaluable  tn  the  work  of 
beautifying  the  estate. 


PORTLAND  <^^  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

Specified  in  your  contract  will  assure  the  best 
possible  results.  Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  beauty  and  stability  of  your  concrete  work 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  the  quality  of  the 
cement  used. 

Dragon  Cement  is  endorsed  by  building  experts 
in  more  than  eighteen  hundred  cities  and  towns 
in  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  making  the  fineat  grade  of  cement 
for  more  than  three-quartera  of  a  CENTURY. 

Whatever    you    are 
going  to  build,  you  will 
-—     find  our  latest  book  on 
^£   Concrete  and  Its  Uses 
^^full  of  interesting  ami 
valuable  information. 
Tell  us  your  problem, 
and  the   advice  of  our 
expert    consulting  en- 
gineer it   at  your  ser- 
vice without  charge. 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN,  Prea't 
NEW  YORK  Dept.  W  PHILADELPHIA 

C.  H.  CEMENT  &  M.  CO.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


^yJENTy 


l"p  in  the  Air.  —  In  the  air  one  minute — "An- 
other fool  inventor." 

In  the  air  three  minutes — "Hasn't  he  killed  him- 
self yet?" 

In  the  air  five  minutes — "All  the  fools  ain't  dead 
yet." 

In  the  air  thirty  minutes—  "  Mr  Ayrider,  the  well- 
known  aviator." 

In  the  air  one    hour — "Our    distinguished   fi 
countryman." 

In  the  air  one  hour  and  a  quarter-  "The  wizard 
of  the  air." 

In  the  air  one  hour  and  a  half — "The  Legion  of 
Honor  could  have  been  bestowed  on  no  worthier  man." 
— Life. 


Requisite  Knowledge. — As  a  South  Jersey  coun- 
try physician  was  driving  through  a  village,  he  saw 
a  man  amusing  a  crowd  with  the  antics  of  his  trick 
dog.  The  doctor  pulled  up  and  said:  "My  dear  man, 
how  do  you  manage  to  train  your  dog  that  way  ?  I 
can't  teach  mine  a  single  trick?"  The  man  looked 
up,  with  a  simple  rustic  look,  and  replied:  "Well, 
you  see  it's  this  way:  you  have  to  know  more'n  the 
dog,  or  you  can't  learn  him  nothin'." — Christian 
Endeavor  World. 


jltano 


has  that  vibrant  mass 
of  tone  responsive  to 
the  musician's  storm- 
ier impulses  and  to 
quieter  moods,  evok- 
ing beautifully  colored 
harmonies. 

tEfje  Jgalotoin  Company 

142  W.  4th  St.,    CINCINNATI 
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To- 


morrow  morning, 


after  shaving  yourself, 
apply  a  few  drops  of 


ED.PINAUDS 

LILAC  VEGETAL 


to  your  face  (before  drying  it). 
You  will  then  know  why 
this  delightful  fragrant 
toilet  preparation  is  rapidly 
displacing  witch  hazel 
and  bay  rum 
for  uGe  after  shaving. 

Vou  can  easily  make  a  trial  by  send- 
ing us  4c,  which  will  pay  postage  and 
packing  of  a  TESTING  SAMPLE. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  P1NAUD 

Dept.  I  15,  Ed.  Pinaud  Bldg.,  New  York 


The  DETROIT  COIH  WRAPPER 


GLIMPSES  OF  THE  OPERAS  AND  PERSONAL  CHATS 
WITH  THE  GREAT  OPERA  SINGERS 

Descriptive  sketches  of  the  lead, 
ing  operas  and  personal  chats 
with  the  leading  opera  prima 
donnas.  By  Mabel  Wagnalls. 
12mo,  cloth,  with  exquisite  half, 
tone  portraits  of  the  great  sing- 
ers.    Price.  $1.20;  postpaid,  ?1.30. 


Stars 

OF  THE 

Opera 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


Safety  Razor  Blades  01 c 

Made  Sharper  Than  New  "2 EA 

Exclusive  process:  no  wearing  down;  double  edge  blades  a 
specialty.  Send  one  dozen  blades  and  30c  todayandsave70c. 
K  I  I    \  I   IX.  I    <  <>         616  Keenedge  Hnilding        CHICAGO 

■  ll^PU^fcOO  Fiction,  narratives  and  travel, 
fll  M  I  I  K  ^a,     historical  and  scientific  matter 

MV   I   IIVIIU     in    prepared  MSS.,    20,000  words 
minimum,    receives  our  careful 
consideration    for   BOOK     issue.      Readings    absolutely 
necessary,  no  charge. 

Roxburgh  Pub.  Co.  (Inc.),  61  Court  St.,  Boston 


PARCIM0NY 
>"  NUTRITION 

By  SIR  JAMES  CRICHTON   BROWNE 

M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  London. 

"  He  writes  vigorously,  agreeably  and  entertainingly. 
For  popular  use  it  will  prove  a  very  valuable  little  book 
— a  good  antidote  to  the  absurdities  of  the  many  writers 
who  have  hurriedly  and  inadvisedly  constructed  their 
own  systems  of  eating  and  drinking."  — New  York  Sun. 

"  With  its  dry  humor  and  logical  sifting  of  evidence 
it  will  do  much  good  in  warning  people  against  dietetic 
fads." — San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

"Well  and  brilliantly  written,  it  shows  how  one  may 
please  his  appetite  and  still  get  the  proper  kind  of  food 
and  nourishment."— Chicago  News. 

"Instructive  all  the  way  through.  "Minneapolis  Journal. 
12mo,  cloth,  75  cents  net ;  by  mail,  81  cents. 

FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  Street,  New  York 


Says  Colonel  B.  to  Colonel  R. 

There  was  a  wild  African  gnu 
Who  was  feeling  exceedingly  gblu. 

"  If  Teddy  spots  me 

And  shoots  off  my  g." 
He  observed,  "what  the  gdeuce  shall  I  gdu?" 

—  The  Commoner. 


The  Much -maligned  Cabbage. — Wigg — "  What 
kind  of  cigars  does  Closefist  smoke?" 

Wagg — "Well,  when  you  light  one  of  them  you 
instinctively    look   around    for    the    corned    beef."- 
Philadcl  phia  Record. 


In  the  Hunting-season. — Hotel  Visitor — 
"Are  there  ever  any  deer  about  here?" 

Gillie — "Well,  there  was  yin,  but  the  gentlemen 
were  ayeshootin'  and  shootin' at  it,  and  I'm  thinkin' 
it  left  the  deestrict." — Punch. 


The  Man  of  the  Hour. — "What  is  a  food  ex- 
pert?" 

"Any  man  who  can  make  his  wages  buy  enough 
for  the  family  table." — Philadelphia  Ledger. 


Taking  his  Flight. — Elder — "Sarah,  don't  you 
know  that  you  should  fly  from  Drink,  the  tempter?" 

Sarah  (not  too  well  pleased) — "Flee  yersel'." 

Elder — "Oh,  Sarah,  I  have  flown." 

Sarah — "  Aweel,  I  think  ye'll  be  nane  the  waur  o' 
anither  flutter. — Mancliester  Guardian. 


Successful  Appeal. — A  college  graduate,  after 
years  of  almost  unbelievable  misfortunes,  decided  to 
appeal  to  a  classmate  who  had  been  very  successful. 
He  sought  out  the  rich  banker  and  was  soon  escorted 
into  his  presence.  The  banker,  imprest  by  the 
signs  of  suffering  and  misfortune,  in  both  the  face 
and  clothing  of  his  old  associate,  said  in  a  shocked 
manner: 

"Goodness  man,  what  has  happened  to  you?" 

The  unfortunate  one  began  to  tell  his  story..  He 
passed  from  one  disaster  to  another.  He  told  of  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  of  the  unfortunate  speculation  that 
had  left  him  penniless,  of  broken  health,  of  the  death 
of  his  only  son,  and  of  his  futile  search  for  employ- 
ment. As  the  tale  unfolded,  the  banker's  eyes  began 
to  dim  with  tears.  His  shoulders  shook  with  sobs. 
He  arose  and  walked  unsteadily  to  a  bell.  A  porter 
entered  in  response  to  the  summons,  and  the  banker 
said  to  him  huskily: 

"James,  throw  this  man  out.  He  is  breaking  my 
heart." — Cosmopolitan. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

September  3. — The  Swedish  Labor  Federation  de- 
cides to  call  off  the  general  strike. 

September  4. — Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  arrives  at 
Copenhagen  on  his  return  from  Arctic  regions, 
and  tells  of  his  discovery  of  the  Pole. 
Clyde  Fitch,  the  American  playwright,  dies  at 
Chalons-sur-Marne.  France,  following  an  opera- 
tion for  appendicitis. 

September  6. — A  dispatch  is  received  from  Com- 
mander Robert  E.  Peary  announcing  his  discov- 
ery of  the  North  Pole  on  April  6. 

September  7. — E.  Lefebre,  the  French  aviator,  is 
killed  by  a  fall  from  his  aeroplane. 

September  8. — Orville  Wright  makes  two  success- 
ful aeroplane  flights  at  Berlin. 

Domestic 

September  6. — Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ballinger 
has  a  conference  with  President  Taft  at  Beverly, 
Mass. 

Justice  Gaynor  of   New  York  announces  that   he 
will  accept  an  independent  nomination  for  Mayor. 

September  7. — The  strike  of  employees  of  the 
Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  at  McKee's  Rocks, 
Pa.,  ends  in  a  victory  for  the  strikers. 

September  8. — Lieut.-Gen.  H.  C.  Corbin  dies,  fol- 
lowing an  operation  in  a  New-York  hospital. 


EstefbrooK] 

Steel  Pens  ~ 

250  Styles 


uj  ja 

l_-    wi  I 

in 
H 
ir 


September   0.- 
at  Arden.  N 


-E. 
Y. 


H.    Harriman   dies   at  his   home 


There's 

a  difference 

in  pens. 

Esterbrook  V 

are  not  only  the 

smoothest  writing, 

but  the  longest 

wearing. 

Ask  your 
stationer. 


TlMEsterbrook  Steel  Pen  Mfg.  Co, 

w»>.-,  cjmi^.'s.i;    ...    .        28  Joha  Sturt.  N««.  York. 


TEMPERANCE 
FINANCES 


Dr 

PROFIT  and  LOSS 

mTWT  A  TVT    The  cost  of  a  boy  grown  up 
•*■  *  A  ■**  *■  '     and  the  loss  drink  will  cause. 
By  A.  A.  HOPKINS,  Ph.D. 
i2tno,  cloth,  $1.20  net ;  by  mail,  $i.jo 
FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,        NEW  YORK 


Some  New 

Literary 

Valuations 

By  William  Cleaver  Wilkinson 

Professor  of  Poetry  and  Criticism 
University  of  Chicago 


William  Dean  Howflls  as  Man  of  Letters — 
Matthew  Arnold  as  Critic  -Matthew  Ar- 
nold as  Poet -Tennyson  as  Artist  in  Lyric 
Verse — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  as  Man  of 
Letters — John  Morley  as  Critic  of  Voltaire 
and  Diderot — Tolstoy — Appendix— Alexander 
Smith's  Life  Drama. 


"The  blade  which  Prof.  Wilkinson  employs  is  always 
sharp,  but  it  is  admirably  polished  and  is  wielded  with 
so  much  geniality  and  urbanity,  that  any  pain  it  inflicts 
must  be  greatly  soothed  and  modified  bv  admiration." 
—Prof.  Franklin  Johnson,  University  of  Chicago. 

"The  highest  quality  in  the  volume  is  its  shrewd, 
kindly  interest." — Glooe  Democrat,  St.  Louis. 

"  Prof.  Wilkinson's  appreciations  are  especially  val- 
uable because  they  unfold  new  and  deeper  beauty  to 
many  thoughts,  and  greater  charm  and  wider  meaning 
in  their  expression." — Boston  Globe. 

1 2 mo,  cloth  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


HOW  TO  INVEST  MONEY 

By  GEORGE  GARR  HENRY 
This  new  book  by  a  man  of  large  experience 
as  Vice-President  of  a  savings  investment 
company  analyzes  all  classes  of  safe  invest- 
ments and  points  out  their  strong  features. 
i2tno.  Cloth,  75  cents  j  by  mail,  82  cents. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23RD  Street,  New  York 
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FIRST      *<^ 
GRAND  CRUISE  TO 

SOUTH  AMERICA 

Through  the  Fjords  of 

STRAITS  of  MAGELLAN 

Optional  Side  Trip!  to 

■  I  I    Points  of    Intereit 

Le»vin<    New    York.  J«nu«ry   22.    1910. 

81   dityl  duration. 

COST,  $350   UPWARDS 


Alio  Cruiaea 
to  the   :  :  :  : 

S.  S.   CINCINNATI    FromNewYork 
80  Dari.  $325  Upward.   Jan.  29.  1910. 


To  the  WEST  INDIES  3C— 

S.S.  MOLTKE,  12,300 tons 

It  Dan  $90  Up.  31  Dart  SI  SO  Up 
Full  particulars, call  or  w  rite 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 
45  Broadway.  New  York 


ORIENT 


iSlXTH  "CRUIJE  of -tfle.  ARABIC" 
totiVe  A\miTERRANEANar^  ORIENT 
Jailing  jron,  New  York.  Jan  2 O    ISIO 

All  Expmjej  ljto.LDtDjor-73  Days  at  $400  «oa  Up 
Now  ■  Under.  •  Direction  at>a  ■  Management  of  tfii 

White  lStar  Line  •    a  &roaaw*y  new  York 


and 


WORLD  TOURS  J^*TTSuS 

tour  in  January.   November — Tour  to  Spain,  Sicily,  Italy. 

B&Sit  Rome    CHRISTMAS  in  ROME 

DE  POTTER  TOURS  Ijlstjrmwr),  32 Broadway.  N.  Y. 


BEFORE  YOU  VISIT  WASHINGTON 

BE  SURE  TO  READ  THIS  BOOK 

"  A  picture  of  Washington,  both  informing  and 
entertaining. "—  Christian  Intelligencer. 

WASHINGTON 

ITS  SIGHTS  AND  INSIGHTS 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National 
Capitol,  full  of  anecdote  and  unconventional  de- 
scription. By  Harriet  F.arhakt  Monroe. 
l2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  Si  net,  by  mail  f  1.09. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs..  NEW  YORK 


How  Pa.ris  Amuses  Itself 

A  captivahng  picture  of  the  merry  spirit,  the  sparkle,  the 
color,  the  throb  of  the  gayest  of  all  cities.  By  F.  Berke- 
ley Smith.  Profusely  illustrated  with  photographs, 
drawings  by  the  author,  and  water  color  drawings  by 
eminent  French  j,nists  and  caricaturists.  i:mo,  Clotn, 
$1.50. 

"  It  is  a  fascinating  book  which  those  who  know  Paris 
and  those  *ho  have  the  pleasure  of  making  its  acquaintance 
in  the  future  will  alike  abundantly  enjoy." — Philadel- 
phia 1'iihlie  l.id !/<>■. 

FUNK  «.  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  NEW  YOR.K 

The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  YOHNG  MEN 
Just  Publish  id.   By  David  James  Burrell,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYork 

12mo.  cloth.  $100  not      Bv  mail.  $1.10. 
FI/XK    A    WlfilALLS    COMPAVY,  JEW    YORK 

THE  MUSICAL  CIRCLES  "VIV^vl™ 

The  great  masters  ami  their  methods  are  realistically 
pictured  in  "  Your  Loving  Nell."  The  bunk  is  a  series 
of  letters  depicting  the  experiences  of  an  American 
woman.  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore,  who  studied  music  abroad. 
12mo,  cloth,  231  pages.  S1.00.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, New  York  and  London. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


in    tins   column,    to    decide    questloni    concerning    the 

1     use    of     «<>r<l»,   the     Funk    *     Wairiialls    Standard 
Dictionary  l«  eonsultt  ■!  as  arbiter. 


THE   TRAVELER'S    HANDBOOK. 

Tells  you  all  about  foreign  shopping,  hotels,  tip", 
■aage>.  etiquette,  and  other  details  of  comfort  and 
convenience.  12mo,  cloth.  $1.00  net.  Funk  A:  Wagnalls 
Company,  New  York  and  London. 


lay /;(</" "'•  ''>'  desiring  prompt  answers  will  '<<  ac- 
commodated nit  id;  paying  postaot . 

"E    S  "  Santa  1-v.   New    Meat      (i)   Hither,  with 

verbs    of    motion    or    cognate    nouns,    means    "to    or 
t  i  this  place  "      This  sense  is  now  only  literary; 
linary  speech  it  has  been  supplanted  by  "  Here  " 
antecedent   is  a  collective  noun  con- 
veying  the  idea  of  plurality,  the  pronoun  must  agree 
with  it   in   the  plural   number    as.   "the  council 
divided  in  theii  sentiments        A  collective  noun  con- 
veying the  idea    of    unity  requires  a   pronoun   in   the 
singular   number;     as,    "A    civilized    people   Inis   no 
ri«ht    to    viola''  inn    obligations,    because   the 

other  party  is  uncivilized."      It  would  be  correct  to 
brought    its    instruments,"    or 
"The  bands  have  brought  th  uments." 

"  E.  C  ,"  Kansas  City.  M<>  The  word  "herewith" 
in  the  sentence  "We  herewith  enclose  the  papers 
you   desire       means  that   enclosed    together  with   the 

resi  to   the  person    written   to  the  papers 
ire  forwarded      The  word  is  not  necessary, 

but  it-,  use  em  that    the  papers  re- 

quired will  be  found  in  the    very  envelop  which 

:he  letter  apprizing  the  correspondent  of  their 
transmission,  and  therefore  it  .  use  is  excusable. 

"A  I  P.  "  New  York  City  -Paulo-post-future  is 
defined  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  (p.   1294 

a  noun  used  in  Greek  grammar  which  denotes  the 
futur.  tense        It    is    used    also   attributively. 

>rm        It  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  pan  ter. 

"R     \V.   A..'    Uvalde,   Tea     -This  correspondent 
•ie  with  the  Lexicographer"  as  to  thi 

of    thi  in    the    sentence."  After    the    nut    is 

screw  the    seat."    etc.      He    says, 

"The  adverb  is  here  inadmissible."      The  point  raised 
is  one  that  causes  some   perplexity  even   to  expert 
grammarians.  The  Standard  Dictionary  (page  2366) 
in    discussing   the   subject   of   whether  the  ad- 
e    or    adverb    should    be    employed    after    cer- 
tain  verbs:     "  In  some  cases  either  form  would  be 
correct,  and  the  choice  between  them  is  a  matter  of 
force,  emphasis,  or  individual  taste:    'They  escaped 
ifely]  to  land.'     Special  perplexity  arises  in 
connection  with  certain  verbs,  such  as  appear,  feci, 
or    look;  '  She     looked     shyly     at     him  '      '  She 

looked  shy.' "  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  sentence 
cited,  the  word  "screw"  is  used  with  the  meaning  of 
"To  tighten,  secure,  fasten,  or  press  by  means  of  a 
screw  or  screws,  apply  a  screw  to;  twist  or  turn  as 
a  screw,  or  in  the  same  manner  as  a  screw"  (see 
Standard  Dictionary).  It  seems  logical  to  us  that 
if  the  adverb  may  be  vised  with  "fasten"  (a  synonym 
of  "screw";,  in  such  connections  as  "to  fasten  effec- 
tually, firmly,  or  securely,  it  may  likewise  be  used 
with  "screw";  as,  to  screw  securely,  or  firmly  (not 
secure  or  firm);  to  screw  tightly  (not  unlit)  (see Stand- 
ard Dictionary,  page  161  7.  definition  3  of  "secure  ": 
"To  fasten,  close,  or  confine;   .  fasten  effectually" 

[not  effectual  ];  see  also  Century  Dictionary,  page 
2150,  definition  of  "fasten"  fl.  1.]:  "To  .  .  join, 
connect,  or  attach  firmly"  [not  firm];  Murray's  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  vol.  iv.  page  00.  definition  10:  "To 
fix  or  hold  securely"  [tightly\  [1  or  tight)). 

E.  M.  S."  Troy.  X  Y.  -"Sometimes"  is  correctly 
word  when  used  as  an  adverb,  mean- 
ing "at  times"  or  "occasionally."  The  expression 
"some  time"  is  properly  written  as  two  words. 
"Sometime"  as  one  word  has  some  vogue  and  is, 
therefore,  recorded,  but  stigmatized  as  incorrect,  by 
lexicographers. 

"Subscriber."  Lisbon.  N.  H. — The  sentence  sub- 
mitted by  you  should  read:  "  I  am  sorry  net  to  have 
arrived  here  earlier."  "He  has  become  rich,"  being 
more  elegant  is  preferable  to  "He  has  got  rich." 
The  word  "got"  is  used  only  when  there  is  a  sense  of 
acquiring  or  procuring.  The  word  "gotten"  is  used 
chiefly  nowadays  in  the  term  "ill-gotten";  its  use 
in  other  connections  is  rare. 


i|u  Can  Live 
Outdoors 
ALL  the  Time 

■r 


WITHOUT  plenty  of  fresh  air 
(at  least  30  cubic  feet  per  min- 
ute) your  body  or  mind  cannot 
stay  fit  for  work.  That  is  Nature's  law. 
The  blood  goes  in  a  constant  stream  to 
the  lungs  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
up  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  and  gelling  OXY- 
Gl  N — if  the  air  that  you  breathe  into 
your  lungs  is  not  rich  with  OXYGEN,  it 
must  be  poisoned  with  Carbonic  Acid. 
Thus  the  blood  is  slowly  starved,  its 
power  to  build  tissue  fails,  and  every 
bodily  organ, every  muscle  fibre  and  every 
brain-cell  suffers  for  lack   of  nutrition. 

Slurievani 

Ready-to-Run 

Ventilating  Set 

Either  Blows  Fresh  Air  in 
or  Takes    Foul    Air    Out. 

It  is  a  positive,  surely  controllable  means  of 
supplying  pure  air  at  all  times.  ( )pen  windows 
give  real  ventilation  only  on  windy  days  Desk 
fans  simply  stir  up  the  dead  air  already  in  the 
room.  The  Stcktkvant  Ventilating  Set 
insures  an  abundance  of  pure  air  which  will  tone 
up  the  workers  in  the  office,  or  in  the  bed- 
chamber will  give  the  sleeper  the  same  refreshing 
sleep  as  though  he  were  out  of  doors  It  will 
keep  every  room  in  the  house  fresh  and  sweet,  by 
blowing  out  dampness  and  preventing  mustiness 

It  is  portable.  READY-TO-RUN,  operated 
by  the  electric  light  current.  Used  in  Clubs, 
Smoking-rooms,  Offices,  Kitchens,  Sick-rooms, 
Toilets,  Laboratories,  Dark-rooms,  Small  Thea- 
tres, Laundries,  Restaurants,  etc. 

If  you  have  any  office,  room  or  base- 
ment that  is  not  as  fresh  and  airy  as  you 
wish,  write  us  about  It.  We  are  ventila- 
tion experts. 

SEND   FOR   BULLETIN  A 

It  tells  facts  you  should  know  about  real  ven- 
tilation, and  is  sent  FRE  I .. 

The  B,  F.  Sturtevant  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Office  and  Works,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 


SAVE  HALF  THE  RETAIL  PRICE 

Highest  quality  Made  in  Sections 

GRAND    RAPIDS    FURNITURE 
So  perfect  a  woman  can  set  up  and  finish 


Send   today  for  catalogue   No.   24.      Large   Easy 
Rockers,  Chairs,  Settees,  Couches,  Tables,  Etc. 
GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE  MFG.  CO. 

24  Fulton  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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VERY   new  model   of  the   Remington  Type- 
writer since  the  creation   of  the  industry  has 
represented   a  fundamental  advance  in  type- 
writer quality  and  typewriter  service. 


The  New 


Remington 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  und  glass. 

"Robert  Fulton" 

' '  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  '  'Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St.,  N.Y.,  8:40  A.  M. 
^Southbound,   leave  Albany,  8:30  A.  M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices.  Desbrosses  St   Pier 
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Hodels 
10 

and 
11 


do  this  and  more—  for  they  represent  the  greatest 
single  advance  which  has  ever  been  made  in  the 
development  of  the   writing  machine. 

Some  of  the   New   Features : 

Column    Selector  Built-in  Tabulator 

Back  Spacer  Single  Dog  Escapement 

Two  Color  Dial  Variable    Line  Space  Lock 

New   Carriage  New  Paper  Feed 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

(Incorporated) 

New  York  and  Everywhere 


E«VPT,   PAMSVTI&E,  TlltKKY, 
<;HICE4   K.    OKI  It  \1IMIH(.  %l  . 

Eleventh    Season.     Large   variety  of  tours 
sailing  at  different  dates. 

Write    for    full    information. 
II.  \\.   IMWIM.  ,V  CO. 

02  i  chil'i  i-i.-iiiii>iiiil  House,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
Ono  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19  Trinity   PL,    Boston. 
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HONOLULU- JAPAN-CMINA-MANCHURlA-KOREA> 
STRAIT  SETTLEMENTS- JAVA- SIAM-AU5TIULIA 
.INOPA-BvariA-CEYLON -EGYPT-SOUTH  AFRIC      ' 
NttlllPPlNS! 
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.Ver  TO  I 

424  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,    MASS. 


THE    ORIENT    1910 

EGYPT-PAIiESTIIVE-OREKCE 

Sail  in  February  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  time  to  make  preparations. 
Our  plans  are  made  —  we  include  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Send 
for  announcement. 

Ill  III    \  I    OF  1 XIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass 
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THE 

WORLD  Bost        TRAVEL 

WRITE  PORBOOK       SOCIETY         PASSION  PLAY 
20B  BERKELEY  III, Hi:.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    O     III    HOY     STREET,      ROSTOV 


$250 


Esr.vpt  and  Palestine $AOO 

British  Isles  Tour 250 

Olierainmercnii   Special 250 

lie rli il-  \i  In  n*. . Koine- Londoil        400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Ma... 


Round  the  World 


Limited 
Part  y 
Special 
plans  in- 
cluding Burma,  Java,  the  Philippines,  etc. 
Illustrated  Itinerary  ready.  Mrs.  91.  A.Cronlcjr, 
3302  Nor.  New  Jersey  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
and  22  East  45th  Street,  New  York. 


PALESTINE-  1910 
Oberammergau 

Write  for  particulars  and  itinerary 
THE   CHAUTAUQl'A   TOURS,  Appleton,  Wisconsin 


CLARK'S  CRUISES 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

One  S.  S.  for  the  whole  trip,  avoiding  18  changes. 

ByS.  S.  "Cleveland,"  18,000  tons,  brand  new, 
Oct.  16,  '09,  from  N.  Y.,  and  Feb.  5.  '10.  from 
'Frisco  $ORO  and  up  IStli  Animal 
Orient  Cruise,  Feb.  5,  '10,  $400  up.  by 
Lloyd  S.  S.  "Grosser  Kurfuerst."  13  days 
including  24  days  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Time.  Bldg.,  New  York 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 

Will  You  Consider  Joining  a  Limited 
Party?  Exclusively  First  -  Class  and 
"Everything  the  Best."  Sailing  from 
New  York  in  November. 

Visiting  the  Canaries,  Sooth  Africa,  Johan- 
nesburg (Gold  Mines),  Kimberly  (Diamond 
Mines),  Victoria  Fall,  of  the  Zambesi,  Tas- 
mania, New  Zealand  (the  earth's  wonder- 
land), Australia,  the  Philippines,  China, 
Japan,  and  Honolulu. 

If  interested,  early  application  recom- 
mended. 

RAYMOND  &  WHITC0MB   CO. 

225  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

306  Washington  St.,  Boston 

1005  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 


Classified  Columns 


Rate  for  advertisements  under  this  heading 


75  cents  per  line 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES       PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


TO  MINISTERS  AND  OTHERS.-I  have 
stopped  the  manufacture  of  Richards' 
Remedy  for  sore  throat  and  loss  of  voice, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  my  wife,  who 
was  my  manager,  and  on  account  of  old 
age.  I  wish  to  sell  the  recipe  to  the  Minis- 
ters, singers,  and  others  who  have  used  or 
heard  of  my  Throat  remedy,  or  any  person 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  its  manufacture. 
I  am  willing  to  sell  it  to  many  persons  at  a 
very  small  cost. 

Full  particulars  of  this  rare  chance  to 
get  this  wonderful  recipe  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing 

WILLIAM  RICHARDS. 

Mayburg,  Forest  Co.,  Pa. 

Enclose  two  1  cent  stamps. 


HELP  WANTED 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  OWN  AC- 
COUNT  OF  HIS  AFRICAN  TRIP  will  ap- 
pear exclusively  in  Scribner's  .Magazine 
commencing  with  the  OCTOBER  NUM- 
BER. Extraordinary  opportunity  fur  get 
ting  subscriptions.  Thousands  of  orders 
will  be  placed.  AGENTS  ARE  WANTED 
I.N  EVERY  TOWN  IN  AMERICA.  Here 
is  ;in  opportunity  to  make  monev.  Act  at 
once.  For  full  particulars  as  to  liberal  cash 
commissions,  extra  prizes,  a  rent's  outfit 
and  sample  copies,  address  Desk  4.  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,  155  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


HONEY  BEES  white  honey,  gathered  in 
southern  California  from  sage,  packed  in 
5  gallon  cans.  2  in  case.  Prices,  freight  pre- 
paid. Ca-e $12.00.  can  S7.50.  Particulars  und 
sample  10c.    R.  M.  Spencer.  Nordhoff,  Cal. 

The  F.nkelmann  Exerciser  gives  vim,  vigor. 
strengthens  round  shoulders.  Guaranteed  to 
increase  your  chest  two  inches  in  four  weeks. 
Made withsteel  strings.  Price $2  OOdelivered. 

I  Nl-.l  |.M  \\N  ,..    CO.,       Springfield.  Mass. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  samnle  free. 
Evans  WilkensA  Co..  849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63.      Washington,  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
E.  E.  Vrooman.  1106  F  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


BOOKS  AND   PUBLICATIONS 


BOOK  worth  its  weight  in  gold  "Cain's 
Wife,  Wh.it  And  Who."  Sold  by  mail 
only,  on  receipt  of  25  cents  H.  S  JACK 
SON,  2509  Wj  lie  Ave.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 

EDUCATIONAL 


TYPEWRITER  SNAP-18-inch  No.  5  Oliver 
for  $50.  C.  O.  D.    Examination.    Don't  write 
unless  wanted 
MARION  MATTERN.  Julian,  Penna. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

MANUSCRIPTS  wanted.  Novels,  poetry, 
historv.  essays,  etc.,  for  publication  in 
book  form  COCHRANE  PUBLISHING 
■  I  I      551  Tribune  Building,  New  York  City 

Facts,  arguments,  briefs  for  debates.  Out- 
lines, literary,  historical  and  scientific  ma- 
terial for  club  papers,  orations  and  essays. 
Dept  B.  Bureauof  Research. New  Albany, Ind. 


OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory  or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear 
ing  House  Co.,  82  Duane  St..  New  York  City. 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
inn  and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stump.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
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Real    Estate 


Rate  for  advertisements  under  this  heading 


75  cents  per  line 


COOPEROSITIES") 

Berkshire  Hills  Real  Estate 


Send  For  Booklet- 
It's  Illustrated. 


"  LONG  VIEW  "  FARM  NEAR  ST0CKBR1DGE 

Country  Seat  in  Pittsfield.  .180  acres,  fine  house,  modern 

$50,000; or  $35,000  with  half  improvements.     $8,500. 

the  land.  "0VERBR00K,"    Stockbridge 

M  r-ADTV  PI  ATF  Beautiful  new  country  seat    20 

McLAKII   rLACfc  room  house,   7  fire  places,  6 

Colonial  Mansion, Pittsfield  baths.   60  acres  land.    Stable, 

Cheap  to  settle  estate.        garage,  etc. 


^GEO.    H.   COOPER,  153   NORTH   ST.,   PITTSFIELD,    MASS  J 
Virginia  Country  Homes    !  Berkeley  County  Orchard 

A  beautifully  illustrated  periodical. 
For  free  copy  and  list  of  200  select 
properties  in  best  parts  of  state, 
apply  to 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO. 

Charlottesville  Virginia 

Bhanch  Offices: — Richmond,  Va. ;  Fredericks- 
burg, Va  ,    Warrenton,  Va. ;  Culpeper.  Va. 


fiffi  FARM  OF  375  ACRES 

lYi    miles   from   Appomattox,   Appomattox 
Co.,  Va.;  fine  agricultural  land,  near  scene 
of  Gen.  Lee's  surrender  in  1865. 
CHARLES  ELY  Brooklyn,  Indiana. 


You  can  got  "THE  RIGHT  EFFECT." 
For  $1  we  send,  prepaid,  anywhere  in  the 
U.  S.,  ten  tubes  M.  Q.  Developer,  two  Yi-\h. 
boxes  Acid  Hypo  and  one  set  Water  Colors. 
BINGHAM  CO..  Dept  J,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

MACHINERY 


RIFE   AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps  water  by  water  power— no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed.    Catalog  Free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 

GENEALOGY 

1000  FAMILIES.  300  Coats-of-Arms,  in  our 
new  Catalogue.  135  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Price  15  cents.  Hesenrch  and  Pub- 
lishing. Frank  allaben  Genealogical 
Co..  3  West  42d  Street.  New  York. 


SANITARIUM  FOR  SALE 

The  Lititz  Springs  Sanitarium,  located  at 
Lititz,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  completely 
equipped,  formerly  the  noted  Prof,  Beck's 
School  for  Boys.  Write  for  pamphlet  and 
details.         J.  G.  FORNEY,  Lancaster.  Pa. 


For   Sale --"Briar    Crest" 

Beautiful  country  home  near  AlHil'STA, 
<i.».  Suitable  for  private  resilience,  sanitari- 
um, or  boardinp  house.  For  information  and 
photosaddressNisbetWingfiekl,  Augusta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE 

Beautiful  resilience  in  UueenVillageof  New 
York  State;  20(10  inhabitants:  house  has 
eighteen  rooms;  steam  heat;  electric  light; 
four  acres  of  ground,  near  center  of  town; 
five  minutes  from  station:  two  hours  from 
New  York.  Price  $25,000.  Also  just  outside  of 
corporation,  a  fine  farm  of  132  acres;  three 
houses,  all  farm  buildings.  Price  $25,000. 
G.  FRED.  PITTS,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 


Containing  350  acres,  100  of  which  has 
planted  on  it  11, 0(  0  trees.  3.000  apple  trees, 
<°>  years  old;  1.400  apple  trees,  3  years  old; 
'.IIIB  apple  trees.  2  years  old.  Ben  Davis, 
York.  Imperial,  and  Staymen  Winesap. 
5.500  Keifer  and  G  irber  pear  trees,  6  years 
old;  200  English  Damson  trees,  6  years  old. 
Balance  of  land  suitable  for  extending  or- 
chard. House,  barn,  spring,  etc.  Good 
roads.  7  miles  from  R.  R.  station.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  orchards  here  and  will  be 
sacrificed  for  the  best  of  reasons  to  a  quick 
buyer  for  $50.00  per  acre.  Is  in  complete 
operating  order,  and  will  take  stock  in 
company,  or  make  terms  to  suit.    Address. 

X.  POOLE,  Box  744,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


"Virginia  Palatial  Estate" 

Fire-proof  mansion,  lavishly  planned,  on 
Colonial  modern  lines,  in  perfect  order. 
Finished  in  quartered  oak  and  mahogany, 
steam  heat,  electric  lights,  etc.  Picturesque 
park,  elegant  neighborhood,  generous  sta- 
bles, etc.  330  acres.  200  in  blue  grass.  Cost 
$300,000  in  1902  ;  price  $60,000.  Illustrated 
catalogue  on  request. 

WALKER  &  MOSBY,  Dept.  C 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 


10,500  ACRES $££-%£ 

southwestern  Arkansas.     Can  t  beat  it  for  invest- 
ment. W.  B.  NASH,  LewisviUe.  Ark. 


Have  you  property  for  sale  or  rent? 
Let  us  tell  you  about  the  Real  Estate 
Department. 
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THE  COOK-PEARY   CUDGELS 

WONG  the  riags  planted  by  Commander  Peary  al  the  North 
ole  was  th.it  of  the  Peace  Society — the  Stars  and  Stripes 
Di   the  United  Stat  nerica  Oil  a  background  of  white— and 

many  are  wishing  that  the  same  emblem  might  have  presided  over 
his  return  to  civilization.  But  he  lias  unfurled  instead  a  contro- 
versy which  divides  the  world  into  rival  camps  of  opinion,  and 
raises  a  dust  of  suspicions  and  recriminations  which,  every  one 
seems  i  clouds  the  glory  of  a  great  achievement.     "  If  the 

Peary-Cook  wrangle  keeps  up  much  longer  a  great   many  people 


vituperation  is  as  obnoxious  as  it  is  irrelevant."  "This  is  not  an 
American  controversy,  but  a  world  controversy,"  says  the  boston 
Transcript.  "  Nothing  is  more  painful,"  remarks  the  Paris  Figaro^ 
"than  the  spectacle  of  this  quarrel  on  the  threshold  of  glory."  It 
is  at  home,  however,  that  the  dispute  has  developed  its  bitterest 
.u\d  most  personal  aspects,  fed,  apparently,  by  old  differences  and 
jealousies  between  two  rival  Arctic  clubs.  Altho  the  press  must 
necessarily  suspend  judgment  on  the  final  questions  oi  fact  in- 
volved, the  tide  of  editorial  sympathy  seems  to  have  set  strongly 
in  favor  oi  Dr.  Cook,  owing  to  Commander  Peary's  delay  in  sub- 
mitting the  evidence  on  which  he  bases  his  amazing  charge  of 


LANDING   AT  COPENHAGEN    ON    HIS    RETURN    FROM    THE    AR<    in  . 

In  the  launch  immediately  behind  Dr.  Cook  is  the  Danish  Crown  Prince, 


A    FEW    HOURS   I.ATI  R. 

Acknowledging  the  cheers  of  the  crowds. 


DR.    COOK    IN    DENMARK. 


will  regret  that  the  Pole  has  been  discovered."  exclaims  the  Hart- 
ford Times,  which  adds  that  "the  dispute  can  not  be  settled  by  a 
rapid  fire  of  six-inch  adjectives."  So  acrimonious  has  become  the 
quarrel  between  the  partizans  of  the  rival  explorers  that  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  calls  it  "a  disgrace  to  the  name  of  Ameri- 
can science  and  to  American  manhood."  Until  each  claimant's 
detailed  report  has  been  submitted  and  examined,  adds  the  same 
paper,  "there  is  no  ground  for  intelligent  discussion,  and  personal 


fraud.  In  the  beginning  it  was  recognized  that  the  circumstances 
of  Dr.  Cook's  unheralded  and  almost  unwitnessed  feat  put  the 
burden  of  proof  upon  him,  and  there  was  much  popular  dissatis- 
faction over  his  failure  to  submit  his  evidence.  But  since  Com- 
mander Peary's  assertion  that  his  rival  "has  simply  handed  the 
public  a  gold  brick  "  the  press  have  become  even  more  impatient 
for  the  facts  which  he  is  holding  back.  It  is  argued  that  the  burden 
of   disproof    now   rests   upon    Peary.     As    one    paper    remarks, 
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MATTHEW    HENSON. 

Iii  his  final  clash  for  the  Pole  Commander 
Peary  allowed  no  one  to  accompany  him  except 
this  negro  and  four  Eskimos.  Henson  personally 
assisted  in  raising  the  American  flag,  and  he  led 
Eskimos'.in  the  cheers  and  an  extra  cheer 
for  "  Old  Glory  "  in  the  Eskimo  tongue. 


General  Greeley  voices  the  general  impression  when  he  says  that 
"such  an  indictment  of  a  man's  truthfulness  should  be  accompanied 
by  ample  testimony  concurrently  with  the  charge."  "The  man 
who  hurls  gold  bricks  at  Cook,"  says  the  New  York  Herald, 
"must  at  once  furnish  some  justification  for  such  action  or  they 
will  rebound  upon  himself."     "No   one,"   says   the   New    York 

World,  "  needs  or  asks 
proof  that  Peary  has 
been  to  the  Pole;  but 
the  whole  world  waits 
upon  him  for  proof  that 
Cook  has  not  been 
there."  Certain  curious 
psychological  aspects  of 
the  controversy  are 
commented  on  by  the 
Springfield  Republi- 
can : 

"  Even  men  of  recog- 
nized standing  have 
been  thrown  off  their 
balance,  and  have 
veered  violently  from 
one  side  to  the  other, 
with  no  valid  reason  in 
eithercase.  The  whole 
tempest  has  sprung  up 
as  absurdly  as  a  stage 
storm,  and  the  case, 
when  it  is  settled,  will 
furnish  invaluable  ma- 
terial to  the  student 
of  crowd  psychology. 
'  Probably  the  factors 
predisposing  the  public 
(npt  excepting  the  experts)  to  hysteria  have  been,  first,  the  unique 
place  of  the  North  Pole  for  centuries  as  a  goal  of  human  ambition  ; 
second,  the  suddenness  of  Dr.  Cook's  announcement,  a  bolt  from 
the  blue :  third,  Peary's  return  and  the  paralyzing  effect  of  an 
astonishing  coincidence,  which  always  benumbs  the  mind  and 
provokes  mirth  and  skepticism  ;  fourth,  the  formidable  weight  of 
a  charge  of  fraud  by  a  man  so  well  known  by  name  as  Peary  ;  fifth, 
the  noise  made  by  bitter  partizans.  And  the  steps  toward  return- 
ing sanity  have  been,  first,  the  gradual  recognition  by  the  world 
of  an  animus  toward  Cook  which  compels  caution  in  accepting 
charges  of  fraud;  second,  the  discovery  that  Peary's  own  story 
bears  out  the  very  things  in  his  rival's  narrative  that  had  seemed 
most  .doubtful  ;  third,  a  tardy  shamed  recognition  of  the  claims  of 
justice." 

The  public  has  had  its  lesson,  adds  The  Republican,  "and  will 
move  from  now  on  in  a  quite  cautious  and  sure-footed  way,  giving 
final  acceptance  neither  to  claims  nor  to  accusations  until  the  proof 
is  forthcoming."  There  is,  however,  says  the  Kansas  City  Times, 
a  growing  conviction  that  both  men  reached  the  Pole.  Rear- 
Admiral  Schley  comments  on  the  dignity  and  manliness  of  the 
stand  Cook  has  taken  in  this  "unfortunate,  unnecessary,  and  un- 
wise controversy."  The  Providence_/0z/r;/tf/ points  out  that  among 
those  who  have  exprest  confidence  in  Dr.  Cook  are  such  eminent 
explorers  as  Dr.  Nansen,  Lieutenant  Shackleton,  Captain  Amund- 
sen (the  discoverer  of  the  Northwest  Passage),  and  Captain  Sver- 
drup.  An  examination  of  its  exchanges  leads  the  Memphis  Com- 
mercial Appeal  to  remark  that  "the  leading  newspapers  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville, New  Orleans,  Indianapolis,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Nashville, 
Chattanooga,  Knoxville,  and  so  on  are  evidently  disgusted  with 
Peary's  exhibition  of  env\ ."  "  Jirick-throwing  by  wireless,"  iron- 
ically remarks  the  Boston  Journal,  "  marks  an  epoch  in  the  world's 
scientific  advance."  The  substance  of  what  many  people  are  say- 
ing or  thinking  about  this  controversy  is  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing editorial  in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal : 


"The  people  of  America  are  proud  of  American  heroes.  But 
they  wish,  most  sincerely,  that  heroes  could  get  along  without 
calling  each  other  liars  and  pretenders. 

"Dr.  Cook  may  be  the  discoverer  of  the  Pole.  And  Peary  may, 
as  he  says,  be  the  discoverer,  and  Cook  only  a  pretender.  Just 
at  present  there  is  no  doubt  that  sympathy  is  with  Cook. 

"  Peary  denounces  Cook,  says  that  he  can  prove  him  to  be  dis- 
honest and  untruthful — but  he  has  not  proved  it.  He  should 
have  given  his  proof  with  his  accusation  or  withheld  his  accusa- 
tion. As  things  stand,  he  has  injured  himself  and  his  country  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

"  Unfortunately,  Peary  has  not  left  open  any  question  as  to  his 
keen  craving  for  personal  and  isolated  glory.  His  own  account 
of  his  adventure  makes  it  plain  that  he  could  not  tolerate  the 
sharing  of  an  achievement,  even  with  men  who  had  risked 

THEIR    LIVES    TO    MAKE    HIS    SUCCESS    POSSIBLE. 

"We  know  of  nothing  more  unpleasant,  nothing  less  calculated 
to  arouse  admiration  for  this  country,  and  for  Peary  the  individual, 
than  his  action  in  sending  back  all  the  white  men  that  had  risked 
their  lives  with  him,   in  order  that  he  might  be  the  only 

MAN   TO   REACH   THE   POLE   AND  SHARE   WITH   NONE  HIS   GLORY. 

"A  bigger,  better  nature  would  have  insisted  that  all  of  those 
that  shared  the  danger  and  discomfort  should  share  in  the  honor. 

"But  Peary  sent  his  white  companions  back  one  by  one. 

"  It  would  have  taken  nothing  from  the  glory  of  Peary  if  he  had 
led  a  thousand  white  men  to  the  Pole  with  him.  For  he  was  the 
leader,  and  he  would  have  done  better  had  he  arranged  to  have 
himself  recognized  as  a  broad-minded,  unselfish  leader. 

"As  it  is,  his  conduct  is  like  that  of  some  actor  who  should  send 
all  of  the  chorus  and  the  subordinate  actors  off  the  stage  at  the 
critical  moment  and  stand  under  the  limelight  all  alone. 

"In  his  attitude  toward  the  white  men  in  his  own  party  Pear}' 
showed  jealousy  and  what  must  certainly  be  called  'unmanly  sel- 
fishness.' Therefore,  until  he  shall  have  given  some  very  solid 
proof  of  the  charges  he  makes  against  Dr.  Cook  the  world  will  be 
justified  in  believing  that  his  attitude  toward  Cook  may  be  simply 
part  of  that  selfish  disposition  that  was  shown  in  the  treatment  of 
his  white  companions. 

"The  average  American,  on  the  whole,  will  hope  that  Dr.  Cook 
sl^all  prove  to  be  the  first  white_  man  at  the  Pole.     His  attitude 
thus  far  seems  to  suit  the  character  of  a  hero  rather  better  than 
does  the  character  of  Peary." 

Speaking  of  gold  bricks,  remarks  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch,  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Peary  himself  has  presented  the  country  with  an 
interesting  specimen.     To  quote  : 

"  In  a  dispatch  nearly  contemporaneous  with  that  accusing  Dr. 
Cook,  Peary  informs  the  Secretary  of  State  that  he  hoisted  the 
flag  at  the  Pole  and  'formally  took  possession  of  that  entire  region 


A   POSSIBLE  SOLUTION   OF  THIS   NORTH    POLE  CONTROVERSY. 

—  Muheim  in  the  Jacksonville  Metropolis 
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ment,  given  to  an  Associated- 
Press  correspondent  at  Battle 
Harbor,  Labrador,  on  Septem- 
ber 14  : 


|LH«4faTOH 
NCrJ-9 


SCALE  or  M/LCS 


HAP  OF  THE    PRESIDENT'S    13,000-MILE  TOOR, 

for  and  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.'  In  his 
syndicated  account  of  the  expedition  he  confirms  I  Jr.  Cook's  dis- 
covery that  there  is  no  land  at  the  Pole  by  a  statement  that  sound- 
ings did  not  reach  bottom  at  a  depth  of  9.000  feet.  Most  intelli- 
gent men  know,  and  certainly  every  naval  officer  ought  to  know,  that 
no  officer  or  government  can  take  possesion  of  a  part  of  the  ocean." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  reminds  us  that  the  questionable 
of  Commander  Peary's  course  in  the  controversy  is  a  rela- 
tively small   matter    in    comparison    with   "his    larger  credit    in 
making  a  Miperb  voyage,  which   is  none  the  less  one  of  real   dis- 
covery for  Cook's  probable  presence  at  the  Pole  before  him." 

Among  the  minor  and  more  or  less  irrelevant  charges  and  criti- 
cisms which  spring  up  in  the  wake  of  such  a  controversy  is  the 
question  whether  Commander  Peary,  drawing  pay  as  a  publii 
vant  during  his  quest  of  the  Pole,  was  morally  justified  in  copy- 
righting and  selling  the  information  thus  gathered.  "Considering 
the  relations  of  Peary  to  the  public,"  remarks  the  Philadelphia 
North  American,  "his  course  in  this  respect  seems  quite  as  irreg- 
ular as  if  Admiral  Dewey  had  copyrighted  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay.  or  as  if  Christopher  Columbus  had  sold  to  the  Palos  Morn- 
ing Clarion  the  exclusive  right  to  disseminate  information  about 
the  discovery  of  America." 

Among  the  items  of  news  from  the  North  which  seemed  to  cast 
doubt  on  Dr.  Cook's  claims  was  one 
that  Mr.  Harry  Whitney,  to  whom  Dr. 
Cook  says  he  entrusted  the  records  of 
his  journey  to  the  Pole,  had  nothing  to 
say  of  this  achievement  when,  a  few- 
weeks  later,  he  fell  in  with  Peary. 
Another  was  that  the  two  Eskimos  who 
were  with  Cook  told  Peary  that  the 
expedition  did  not  reach  the  Pole.  In 
regard  to  these  matters  Dr.  Cook  says, 
in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Herald : 

"When  I  returned  from  the  Pole,  un- 
expectedly. Harry  Whitney  was  the  first 
to  see  me  and  to  tell  me  what  had  oc- 
curred. Mr.  Whitney  was  placed  in 
possession  of  facts  concerning  my 
journey  to  the  Pole  on  the  condition 
that  he  would  not  inform  Commander 
Peary  or  his  men  of  them.  At  the 
same  time  the  Eskimos  who  had  ac- 
companied me  North  were  told  to  main- 
tain the  strictest  silence." 

Mr.  Peary's  latest  contribution  to 
the  controversy  is  the  following  state- 


"  I  am  the  only  white  man  who 
has  ever  reached  the  North  Pole, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  prove  it  at 
the  proper  time.  I  have  already 
stated  publicly  that  Cook  has  not 
been  to  the  Pole.  This  I  re- 
affirm, and  I  will  stand  by  it,  but 
I  decline  to  discuss  the  details  of 
the  matter.  These  will  come  out 
later.  I  have  said  that  Dr.  Cook's 
statement  that  he  had  reached  the 
Pole  should  not  be  taken  seriously, 
and  that  I  'have  him  nailed '  by 
concrete  proofs  to  support  my 
statement.  In  six  months  you 
probably  will  get  the  whole  story. 
"It  would  not  be  policy  forme 
to  enter  upon  a  full  debate  with 
the  subject  as  it  now  stands. 
To  do  so  I  would  be  giving  out 
much  information  of  which  other  uses  could  be  made.  I  intend 
to  wait  until  Dr.  Cook  has  issued  his  full  authorized  statements. 
Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  only  newspaper  accounts 
of  Dr.  Cook's  alleged  Polar  trip,  and  these  may  or  may  not  be 
accurate.  When  Dr.  Cook  has  time  to  issue  a  complete  authorized 
version  of  his  journey  will  be  the  proper  opportunity  for  me  to 
make  public  the  information  which  I  have.  After  that  the  jury — 
in  other  words,  the  people  and  the  scientific  bodies  of  the  world 
— will  pass  judgment  on  the  matter,  and  there  will  then  be  nothing 
left  of  Dr.  Cook's  case  but  his  own  assertions  that  he  has  reached 
the  North  Pole.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  is  my  determination  not  to 
deal  with  debates,  for  the  reasons  already  stated." 


THE  PRESIDENT   AND  THE  TARIFF 

\  \/  HILE  the  President's  speech  in  defense  of  the  Payne  Law 
*  *  gives  pretty  cold  comfort  to  those  looking  for  further  down- 
ward revision,  no  riotous  enthusiasm  among  the  high-tariff  extrem- 
ist or  the  "standpatters"  as  they  view  the  personnel  of  the  new 
tariff  board  is  expected  by  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.). 
Mr.  Taft's  speech  is  summarized  at  the  end  of  this  article.  The 
liberal  tariff  views  of  Prof.  Henry  Crosby  Emery,  of  Yale,  chair- 
man of  the  board,  have  long  been  a  matter  of  public  record  in  his 
writings  and  lectures,  while  his  two  associates  are  no  less  definitely 
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identified  with  various  phases  of  tariff  reform.  Thus  Mr.  James 
Burton  Reynolds  has  been  for  five  years  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  charge  of  customs,  in  which  position  he  has  had 
wide  practical  experience  in  the  interpretation  of  tariff  laws  and 
the  elucidation  of  knotty  questions  of  classification  and  valuation. 
Further  than  this,  in  1907  he  was  chairman  of  a  commission  which 
went  abroad  to  investigate  customs  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  Austria,  Germany,  and  England.  The  third 
member.  Mr.  Alvin  H.  Sanders,  is  the  editor  and  proprietor  of 
The  Breeders'  Gazette  (Chicago),  and  has  been  specially  inter- 


Photograph  by  Matzene. 

ALVIN    H.    SANDERS, 

He  has  acquired  an  expert  knowl- 
edge of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  West. 


Photograph  by  Notman. 

HENRY   CROSBY   EMERY, 

Chairman  of  the  tariff  board. 
He  is  a  professor  of  political  econ- 
omy at  Yale. 


THE    NEW   TARIFF    BOARD. 

ested  in  developing  markets  abroad  for  our  surplus  of  agricultural 
products.  He  was  once  president  of  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  League. 
"Tariff  liberalizers,"  remarks  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  "have 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  personnel  of  the  Commission." 

Not  only  is  the  personnel  of  the  President's  new  tariff  board 
received  with  approval  by  the  tariff-reform  section  of  the  Republi- 
can press,  but  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  body  is  looked  upon 
as  an  earnest  of  better  things  to  come.  "  Its  establishment,"  says 
the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  "was  the  [most  substantial  gain 
made  in  the  new  Tariff  Law,  for  it  holds  out  the  promise  of  a  new 
and  better  era  in  tariff  legislation."  The  Boston  Transcript  (Ind. 
Rep.)  reminds  us  that  the  Commission  is  in  no  respect  either  a 
law-making  or  a  judicial  body,  its  duty  being  primarily  to  assist 
the  President  in  administering  the  law's  maximum  and  minimum 
clauses.  It  adds,  however,  that  President  Taft  seems  to  take  a 
somewhat  broader  view  of  the  board's  function,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  new  body  "  is  likely  ultimately  not  only  to  advise  but 
to  influence  Congress,  -even  if  it  should  not  be  able  to  do  so 
directly." 

Inasmuch  as  the  Tariff  Board  will  be  "a  real  determinant  in  the 
question  of  commercial  war  or  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  the  fifty  other  nations  with  which  we  trade,"  The  Wall  Street 
Jotirnal  (Fin.)  characterizes  it  as  "a  diplomatic  agency  of  momen- 
tous importance." 

The  President's  position  on  the  tariff  was  clearly  stated  in  his 
speech  at  Winona,  Minn.,  on  Friday  of  last  week.  It  appears  from 
this  speech  that  he  thinks  the  Payne  Law  the  best  the  country  has 
ever  had,  and  does  not  contemplate  any  further  revision  for  sev- 
eral years.     He  reminds  us  that  "the  promises  of  the  platform  did 


not  contemplate  the  downward  revision  of  the  tariff  rates  to  such, 
a  point  that  any  industry  heretofore  protected  should  be  injured," 
and  declares  that  "those  who  contend  that  the  promise  of  the  plat- 
form was  to  reduce  prices  tby  letting  in  foreign  competition  are 
contending  for  free  trade,  and  not  for  anything  that  they  had  the 
right  to  infer  from  the  Republican  platform."  Mr.  Taft  admits 
that  the  wool  schedule  in  the  Payne  Law  "is  too  high  "  and  "ought 
to  have  been  reduced,"  but  for  all  that  "this  is  the  best  tariff  bill 
that  the  Republican  party  has  ever  passed,  and,  therefore,  the 
best  tariff  bill  that  has  been  passed  at  all,"  and  he  is  glad  he  did 

not  veto  it.  If  he  had  vetoed  it, 
"our  friends  the  Democrats  would 
have  applauded  and  then  laughed 
in  their  sleeve  at  the  condition  in 
which  the  party  would  have  been 
left." 

Further  revision    is    relegated  to 
future  years  in  these  words : 

"Now,  I  think  it  is  utterly  as 
useless  as  I  think  it  would  be 
greatly  distressing  to  business  to 
talk  of  another  revision  of  the 
tariff  during  the  present  session. 
I  should  think  that  it  would  cer- 
tainly take  the  rest  of  this  Admin- 
istration to  accumulate  the  data 
upon  which  a  new  and  proper  re- 
vision of  the  tariff  might  be  had. 
By  that  time  the  whole  Republican 
party  can  express  itself  again  in  re- 
spect to  the  matter  and  bring  to  bear 
upon  their  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress that  sort  of  public  opinion 
which  shall  result  in  solid  party 
action." 

Mr.  Taft's  main  defense  of  the 
new  tariff  is  a  demonstration  that 
the  decreases  in  rates  affect  a  larger 
volume  of  necessities  of  life  than 
the  increases.  After  plunging  into 
a  mass  of  figures  to  prove  this  point  in  regard  to  chemicals, 
oils,  paint,  earthenware  and  glassware,  metals,  lumber,  farm 
products,  and  sundries,  he  emerges  with  this  summary  and  ex- 
planation : 

"Now  tins  statement  shows  as  conclusively  as  possible  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  substantial  downward  revision  on  articles  enter- 
ing into  the  general  consumption  of  the  country  which  can  be 
termed  necessities,  for  the  proportion  is  $5,000,000,000,  represent- 
ing the  consumption  of  articles  to  which  decreases  applied,  to  less 
than  $300,000,000  of  articles  of  necessity  to  which  the  increases 
applied. 

"Now,  the  promise  of  the  Republican  platform  was  not  to  revise 
everything  downward,  and  in  the  speeches  which  have  been  taken 
as  interpreting  that  platform  which  1  made  in  the  campaign,  I  did 
not  promise  that  everything  should  go  downward.  What  I 
promised  was  that  there  should  be  many  decreases,  and  that  in 
some  few  things  increases  would  be  found  to  be  necessary,  but 
that,  on  the  whole,  I  conceived  that  the  change  of  conditions 
would  make  the  revision  necessarily  downward,  and  that,  I  con- 
tend, under  the  showing  which  I  have  made,  has  been  the  result 
of  the  Payne  Bill. 

"  I  did  not  agree,  nor  did  the  Republican  party  agree,  that  we 
would  reduce  rates  to  such  a  point  as  to  reduce  prices  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  competition.  That  is  what  the  free-traders 
desire.  That  is  what  the  revenue-tariff  reformers  desire,  but  that 
is  not  what  the  Republican  platform  promised,  and  it  is  not  what 
the  Republican  party  wished  to  bring  about.  To  repeat  again 
with  what  I  opened  this  speech — the  proposition  of  the  Republi- 
can party  was  to  reduce  rates  so  as  to  maintain  a  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  abroad  and  the  cost  of  the  production 
here,  insuring  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer  on  all  articles 
produced  in  this  country,  and  the  proposition  to  reduce  rates  and 
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Who,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  is  an  authority  on  the 
practical  working  of  the  tariff. 
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i     ssive    was  to   avoid  the  opportunitj   foi 
monopolies  and  the  suppression  of  competition  so  thai  excessive 

•uld  be  taken  advantage  of  to  force  prices  up 

oi  living,  oi  which  50  per  cent,  is  consumed  in 

I  ling,  and  25  per  cent,  in  rent  and  fuel, 

ucedby  the  tariff,  because  the  tariff  has  remained 

ime  while  the  increases   have  gone  on.      It  is  due  to  the 

-  the  world  over.     Living  has  increased  every- 

5l  -in  countries  where  there  is   free  trade  and  in  coun- 

rotection— and  that  increase  lias  Keen  chiefly 

>od  products 

s  free  trade,  and  the  country  desires  .1 
iriff  and  wishes  the  manufacturers  all  over  the  country 
out  of  business  and  to  have  cheaper  prices  at  the  expense 
our  manufacturing  interests,  then  it  ought  to  say 
to  put  the   Democratic  party  in  power,  it  it  thinks 
trusted  to  cany  out  any  affirmative  policy  in  favoi 
of  a  revenue   tariff.      Certainly   in   the  discussions  in  the   Senate 
there  was  n.-  great  manifestation  on  the  part  of  our  Democratic 
friends  in  favor  oi  reducing  rates  on  necessities.     They  voted  to 
maintain  the  tariff  rates  on  everything  that  came  from  their  par- 
ticular section. 

"It  we  are  to  have  free  trade,  certainly  it  can  not  be  had  through 
the  maintenance  of  Republican  majorities  in  the  Senate  and  House 
I  Republican  .Administration." 


RIVALS  OF   HUDSON   AND   FULTON 

Iie  midst  of  the  elaborate  celebration  oi  the  voyages  of  the 
Half'  Moon  and  the  CUnnont.  protests  have  been  heard 
against  the  high  honor  thus  being  paid  to  the  names  of  Hudson 
and  Fulton.  It  is  said  that  neither  of  these  men  deserves  this 
glorv.  that  each  had  a  forerunner  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  of 
his  achievement.  "Henry  Hudson."  savs  the  New  York  Times, 
"was  not  the  first  discoverer  of  the  river,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
thousand  Italians  who  witnessed  the  breaking  of  ground  in  battery 
Park  for  a  monument  to  Giovanni  da  Yerrazano."  And  as  to  tin- 
invention  of  the  steamboat  we  are  reminded  by  a  writer  in  Van 
Nor  den'' s  Magazine  that  "American  inventors  achieving  more  or 
less  success  prior  to  Fulton's  work  were  numerous."  and  that  even 

earlier  successful  trials 
of  crude  steam-driven 
craft  were  made  by 
Spaniards,  Frenchmen, 
and  Englishmen.  Of 
these  European  experi- 
ments the  Marquis 
de  Jouff ray's  140-foot 
steamboat  built  at 
Lyons,  and  the  English 
steamboats  constructed 
by  Jonathan  Hulls,  Will- 
iam  Symington,  and 
Henry  Bell  should  be 
remembered. 

Among  Americans 
the  most  noted  claim- 
ants for  Fulton's  laurels 
are  William  Henry. 
James  Rumsey,  John 
Fitch,  John  Stevens, 
and  Samuel  Morey. 
Rumsey  exhibited  his 
boat  before  George 
Washington  in  1784, 
and  his  cause  is  championed  by  a  Yirginia  teachers'  institute  in 
resolutions  demanding  "justice  to  James  Rumsey,  the  inventor  of 
the  steamboat."      The  Louisville  Cornier-Journal  says  of  Fitch: 

"That  his  steamboat  of  1790  made  a  speed  of  eight  miles  an 


HENRY    HUDSON. 

From  an  old  print 


hour  and  was  in  service  lor  several  months  Oil  the  Delaware  River 
is  well  established.  He  was  granted  a  patent  on  Ins  invention  in 
1-,, 1.  In  1796  he  built  a  steamboat  on  Collect  Pond,  New  York, 
making  numerous  exhibition  trips.  He  organized  a  company  and 
secured  a  franchise  to  navigate  steamboats  in  New  York  State-. 
After  years  of  futile  attempt  to  enlist  capital  he  moved  to  Ken- 
tucky in  disappointment  and  died  in   170N \  committee  of 

the  New  York  Legislature  appointed  in  iSi|  to  investigate  the 
validity  ot  the  claims  of  the  twenty-year  steamboat  monopoly  pre- 
viously granted  to  Fulton  and  Livingston,  reported  that  'the  boats 
built  by  Livingston 
and  Fulton  were  in  sub- 
stance the  invention 
patented  to  John  Fitch 
in  1701.'  There  was  a 
controversy  between 
Fitch  and  James  Rum- 
sey as  to  priority  of 
invention,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt 
that  Fitch  constructed 
the  first  practical  steam- 
boat ever  known  in  the 
United  States." 

That  in. the  year  152) 
\  etrazano  sailed  into 
New  York  Lay  and 
discovered  the  mouth 
of  the  great  river  flow- 
ing into  it,  is  admitted 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  commission  in 
charge  of  the  celebra- 
tion, which,  however, 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  it  remains  that 
I  ludson  was  first  to  give 
to  the  world  an  au- 
thentic record  of  care- 
ful exploration  of  the 
river  to  the  head  of  nav- 
igation and  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  to 
"discover  '  to  mankind 
the  extent  and  resources 
of  this  great  stream. 
The  association  of  his 
name  with  the  river  is 
perhaps  one  of  the 
strongest  evidences  of 
the  common  consent 
with  which  he  was  recognized  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  the 
navigator  to  whom  the  nations  were  chiefly  indebted  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  stream.  We  are  well  justified,  therefore,  in 
calling  Hudson  the  discoverer  of  the  river,  and  in  according  him 
honor  as  such." 

In  like  manner,  Fulton's  place  in  history  seems  to  be  assured, 
for  as  the  New  York  World  remarks,  "he  perfected  the  steamboat 
and  made  it  practical,  and  thereby  opened  a  new  era  in  navigation." 

The  point  of  view  of  those  who  feel  aggrieved  at  the  lavishing 
of  so  large  a  sum  of  money  upon  what  is  merely  a  passing  show- 
is  exprest  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow  in  a  letter  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Celebration  Commission.  After  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the 
Hudson  of  to-day  is  no  longer  a  river  of  pure  and  delicious  water, 
swarming  with  fish  of  all  kinds,  but  "is  rapidly  becoming  as  fatal 
a  nursery  of  typhoid  germs  as  the  Pontine  Marshes  of  Rome  or 
the  Dismal  Swamp  of  North  Carolina,"  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"And  let  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Treasurer,  if  the  time  your  committee 
has  selected  for  'jollying'  the  people  of  our  city  and  State  is  a 
propitious  or  even  a  humane  one.  Irrespective  of  the  millions  of 
money    it    has    already  levied    upon   the    municipal    and    State 


MONUMENT    TO    GIOVANNI   DA   VEKRAZANO, 
THE  REAL  DISCOVERER  OF  THE  HUDSON. 

This  memorial,  by  Ettore  Ximenes,  is  to  be 
erected  in  Battery  Park  by  New  York's 
Italian  citizens. 
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treasuries,  consider  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who 
will  be  seduced  or  compelled  to  leave  their  work,  to  forfeit  the 
wages  on  which  their  families  depend  for  their  daily  bread,  not 
only  for  the  week  your  celebration  is  to  continue,  but  for  no  one 
knows  how  long  after,  to  recover  from  the  excesses  into  which 

no  one  knows  how  many 
are  sure  to  be  beguiled. 
"What  a  Dance  of 
Death  will  be  the  pro- 
cession up  the  Hudson 
of  the  Half  Moon — not 
the  original,  but  the 
counterfeit  Half  Moon. 
"'Built  in  the  eclipse 
and  rigged  with  curses 
dark,'  Mayor  Mc- 
Clellan  at  its  prow 
and  the  chairman  of 
the  Republican  State 
Committee  at  the  helm, 
and  the  aldermen  who 
devised  the  building- 
code  in  the  steerage. 

"'Angels    and  minis- 
ters   of    grace,    defend 


us 


i  >  » 


ROBERT   FUI-TON. 

From  the  portrait  by  Benjamin  West. 


The  general  opinion, 
however,  is  voiced  by 
the  Milwaukee  Free 
Press,  which  considers 
this  great  celebration 
only  a  fitting  memo- 
rial to  Henry  Hudson 
and  Robert  Fulton,,  those  intrepid  "forerunners  of  our  present 
civilization,"  who  "wrought  not  for  New  York  only,  but  for  all 
America,"and  to  whom  "the  world  may  well  join  "  in  doing  honor. 
The  celebration  is  to  take  place  in  and  around  New  York  City 
for  one  week,  September  25  to  October  2,  and  during  the  follow- 
ing week  is  to  move  up  the  Hudson  to  allow  the  river  towns  to 
have  their  share  of  parade  and  pageantry.  The  most  striking 
features  of  the  week  at  New  York  will  be  the  procession  of  the 
entire  celebration  fleet  to  their  anchorage  in  the  Hudson  opposite 
Riverside  Park  on  Saturday,  September  25,  the  historical  pageant 
on  Tuesday,  the  28th,  and  the  departure  of  the  Half  Moon  and  the 
Clermont  up  the  river  on  the  following  Friday,  escorted  by  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  visiting  ships.  Tin's  fleet  will  include  the 
following  war-ships  :  United  States,  16  battle-ships,  6  cruisers, 
and  about  30  smaller  craft ;  the  Netherlands,  1  cruiser;  Germany, 
4  battle-ships  ;  Great  Britain,  4  cruisers  ;  France,  3  battleships  ; 
Italy,  1  battle-ship  ;  Argentine  Republic,  1  battle-ship. 


REPLICA    OF   THE   -CLERMONT,"    THE  PIONEER  OF  STEAM  NAVI- 
GATION  ON    THE   HUDSON. 


MR.  TAFT  ON   OUR  MONEY  PUZZLE 

1\  /TORE  than  one  expert  has  declared  that  the  country's  great- 
*■*■*■  est,  if  least  recognized,  need  is  for  sound  and  scientific 
currency  legislation  in  place  of  the  present  artificial  and  political 
system.  Such  legislation,  says  the  president  of  the  Chicago 
Clearing  House,  "is  imperative,  and  infinitely  more  important 
than  the  tariff,  or  any  other  issue  that  has  been  before  us  in  recent 
years."  Now  the  President,  in  his  speech  before  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  called  the  public's  attention  to  this 
matter,  at  the  same  time  foreshadowing  in  his  remarks  the  recom- 
mendations to  be  advanced  by  the  Monetary  Commission  appointed 
as  a  result  of  the  panic  of  1907.  Our  present  "patched-up  bank- 
ing and  monetary  system,"  says  the  President  "satisfies  nobody." 
The  Monetary  Commission,  he  tells  us,  after  studying  the  finan- 
cial systems  of  the  great  governments  of  Europe,  leans  toward  a 
central  bank  of  issue.  President  Taft's  speech,  says  the  Boston 
Transcript  (Rep.),  has  brought  this  subject  of  a  central  bank 
fairly  within  the  domain  of  practical  politics.  To  quote,  in  part, 
the  President's  words : 

"  It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Yreeland,  who 
is  now  the  head  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  from  the  conversations  of  Mr. 
Aldrich,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Monetary  Commission  and  of 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  that  the  trend  of  the  minds 
of  the  Monetary  Commission  is  toward  some  sort  of  arrangement 
for  a  central  bank  of  issue  which  shall  control  the  reserve  and  ex- 
ercise a  power  to  meet  and  control  the  casual  stringency  which 
from  time  to  time  will  come  in  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country  and  the  world.  Mr.  Aldrich  states  that  there  are  two 
indispensable  requirements  in  any  plan  to  be  adopted  involving  a 
central  bank  of  issue.  The  one  is  that  the  control  of  the  monetary 
system  shall  be  kept  free  from  Wall-Street  influences  and  the  other 
that  it  shall  not  be  manipulated  for  political  purposes.  These  are 
two  principles  to  which  we  can  all  subscribe 

"  I  do  not  need  to  argue  with  this  audience  that  a  change  in 
our  monetary  and  banking  system  is  necessary.  You  are  too  good 
business  men  not  to  know  it,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  whole 
force  of  your  association  will  be  exerted  to  insist  upon  the  adop- 
tion of  a  satisfactory  system  before  the  end  of  this  Administration. 
It  is  a  subject  that  the  general  public  has  very  little  conception  of, 
and  when  they  suffer  from  the  radical  defects  of  the  system  they 
are  utterly  unable  to  tell  how  and  why.  We  all  need  education  on 
the  subject.  We  must  all  unite  to  mend  our  roof  before  the  storm 
and  rain  shall  show  us  again  its  leaky  and  utterly  inadequate 
character." 

Dispatches  state  that  the  central-bank  idea  is  well  received  in 
the  large  cities,  but  is  generally  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the 
small  country  bankers.  On  this  point  the  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  remarks : 

"The  record  of  American  bankers  in  general  on  the  currency 
question  does  not  do  them  much  credit.  As  a  class,  instead  of 
being  leaders  in  the  dissemination  of  sound  ideas,  they  have  in  the 
past  only  with  difficulty  agreed  upon  a  makeshift  program.  While 
there  are  among  them,  especially  among  those  of  the  leading  cities, 
many  men  who  comprehend  the  theory  of  banking  and  finance,  the 
average  American  banker  is  simply  a  business  man.  He  knows 
whose  credit  is  good  in  his  community  and  to  what  extent  it  is  safe 
to  discount  a  client's  paper,  and  in  general  the  practical  details  of 
banking,  but  of  its  principles  he  knows  little  or  nothing.  Propose 
any  other  kind  of  banknote  than  the  familiar  bond-secured  note, 
and  he  is  all  at  sea.  Suggest  such  an  institution  as  a  central  bank, 
and  a  thousand  doubts  assail  him,  especially  if  he  comes  from 
some  country  place  in  the  West  and  is  troubled  by  the  sectional 
bogy.  Thanks  to  bankers  of  the  type  of  the  present  president  of 
the  Bankers'  Association,  and  its  former  presidents,  Mr.  Forgan 
and  Mr.  Hepburn,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  intelligence 
regarding  currency  problems  among  their  associates,  but  the  cam- 
paign of  education  will  still  have  to  be  directed  at  the  country 
banker,  and  it  will  have  more  difficulty  in  reaching  him  than  in 
reaching  the  general  public,  with  whom  President  Taft's  words  in 
favor  of  a  central  bank  will  carry  great  weight." 

Possibilities  of  political  control  and  Wall-Street  influence  loom 
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large  in  the  eyes  oi  many  editorial  commentators     Thus  the  New 
/(Dem.)asks: 

"Does  Mr.  Taft  know  oi  any   method   by  which  a  central   bank 

oi  issue  could  be  kept  tree  from  Wall-Street  influences  or  from 

political  manipulation  ? 

"When  the  United  State-  Treasury  can  not  be  kept  free  from 

h  influences,  what  hope  is  there  in  a  central  bank  of  issue  with 

powei  to<  ontract  or  expand  the  currency  at  will  ?     If  the  currency 

item  can  be  reformed  only  by  substituting  a  greater  evil  for  a 

r  evil,  it  had  better  be  left  unregenerated." 

These  doubts  seem  to  be  shared  by   the  New    York  Journal  of 
(Com.),  which  remarks  that  "it  is  our  profound  con- 
viction that  this  great  central-bank  scheme  can  not  be  usefully 
adapted  to  our  system,  will  not   be  approved  by  the  people,  and 
can  not  be  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  near  or  the  far  future." 

Wall  Street  Journal  (Fin.),  however,  detects  a  distinct 
drift  toward  the  idea  of  a  central  bank,  and  it  points  out  that  the 
dangers  involved  can  easily  be  guarded  against  by  law.    To  quote  : 

"The  declaration  of  the  President  indicates  that  he  does  not 
cherish  the  fear  felt  in  some  quarters,  that  political  prejudice  is 
too  strong  to  permit  the  creation  of  a  central  bank  in  this  country. 
His  apparent  trust  in  the  disinterestedness  of  Senator  Aldrich  in  the 
matter  will  strike  some  of  those  who  observed  the  tariff  contest  as 
a  striking  instance  of  'the  triumph  of  faith  over  experience.'  It 
the  subject  is  thoroughly  threshed  out,  however,  there  is  little 
danger  that  the  two  evils  which  Senator  Aldrich  suggests — control 
by  Wall-Street  interests  and  mixing  up  in  politics — will  be  per- 
mitted to  rind  a  place  in  the  law.  The  measure  will  be  too  closely 
scrutinized  by  disinterested  students  of  the  subject  to  permit  any 
such  influence. 

"The  danger  that  the  bank  would  be  used  as  a  political  engine 
or  would  be  a  subject  of  political  conflict  after  it  was  once  well  in 
operation  may  be  dismissed  as  a  ghost  of  the  past.  Such  a  fear  is 
ha.sed  chiefly  upon  conditions  in  Jackson's  time,  which  will  never 
be  reproduced.  Hanking  of  all  types  was  in  the  experimental 
are  in  1833,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America.  Neither  the  local 
banks  nor  the  Hank  of  the  L'nited  States  were  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples which  would  be  recognized  as  conservative  and  sound  at 
the  present  time.  If  the  central  bank  is  to  be  condemned  because 
it  was  a  failure  in  1S33  the  same  logic  would  condemn  the  local 
banks  of  nearly  every  clas 


THE  PRESIDENT   FOR   BALLINGER 

II'EAD  of  ending  the  acrimonious  Ballinger  broil,  the  Presi- 
dent's decision  in  his  favor  is  regarded  in  Washington  as 
merely  "the  beginning  of  a  controversy  of  intense  bitterness" 
whose  outcome  "can  not  be  foreseen."  So  declares  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript.  A  Congressional 
investigation  next  winter  "is  not  unlikely."  and  the  friends  of 
Pinchot  will  make  things  lively  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol.  Nor 
shall  we  have  to  wait  till  Congress  meets.  Mr.  Taft's  verdict  for 
Secretary  Ballinger  "has  laid  the  mines  for  political  explosions 
which  he  will  likely  hear  on  his  present  tour,"  thinks  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  American.  The  Secretary's 
critics  seemingly  are  still  unconvinced.  The  American  insists 
editorially  that  Mr.  ballinger  sacrificed  the  public  to  his  "sating 
of  private  grudges,"  and  even  the  loyally  Republican  Evening 
J/ail  remains  irreconcilable  and  devotes  a  leading  editorial  to 
severe  strictures  on  the  Secretary's  fidelity.  He  is  "devoted  to 
the  service  of  spoliation,"  avers  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.), 
and  Collier's  ll'eeklygots  even  further.  His  political  career  "has 
been  covertly  but  closely  associated  with  predatory  monopolies," 
affirms  this  weekly,  and  he  "is  straining  every  nerve  to  make  pub- 
lic office  subsidiary  to  private  snap." 

These  black  charges,  which  might  well  make  Satan  blush,  are 
founded  on  the  accusation  that  the  Secretary  threw  open  to  public 
settlement  vast  tracts  of  land  containing  water-power  sites  that 
President  Roosevelt  had  specially  withdrawn  to  protect  them  from 
predatory  "grabbers."     As  soon  as  Secretary  Ballinger  did  this, 


the  story  1. m,  .1  water-power  company  grabbed  15,000  acres  of  land 
in  Montana,  comprizing  .ill  the  power  sites  in  the  State,  and  how 
many  other  sites  in  other  States  were  similarly  appropriated  was 
unknown.  And  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  Secretary  was  ac- 
cused by  Mr.  I..  R.  Glavis,  Chief  of  the  Field  Division  of  the 
General  band  Office,  of  favoring  a  big  coal-land  fraud  in  Alaska. 
Mr.  Ballinger  had  once  been  attorney  for  the  company  accused 
of  fraud. 

The  President  "examined  the  whole  record  most  carefully,"  he 
says   in   his  verdict,   and   "reached    a   very   definite  conclusion." 


^■-... 


*^"b. 


I    II.    1  I   II.    TEDDY    ON    Yd 

■ — Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

Without  going  into  all  the  details,  he  declares,  "it  is  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  case  attempted  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Glavis  embraces 
only  shreds  of  suspicions  without  any  substantial  evidence  to  sus- 
tain his  attack."  The  Secretary  is  "  therefore  authorized  to  dis- 
miss L.  R.  Clavis  from  the  service  of  the  Government  for  filing  a 
disingenuous  statement,  unjustly  impeaching  the  official  integrity 
of  his  superior  officers."  The  Montana  story  shrinks,  upon  exami- 
nation, from  15,000  acres,  with  innumerable  water-power  sites,  to 
158  acres,  with  "no  water-power  sites  upon  them  at  all."  More- 
over, adds  the  President : 

"  It  further  appears  from  a  report  of  the  director  of  the  Geologi- 
cal Survey  that  under  the  withdrawals  made  by  your  Department 
from  time  to  time,  beginning  in  May  last,  there  are  now  withheld 
from  settlement  awaiting  the  action  of  Congress  50  per  cent,  more 
water-power  sites  than  under  previous  withdrawals,  and  that  this 
has  been  effected  by  a  withdrawal  from  settlement  of  only  one-fifth 
of  the  amount  of  the  land." 

The  Secretary's  connection  with  the  Cunningham  land  frauds, 
we  read  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  consisted  in  examining 
the  papers  of  a  single  claimant  ami  advising  him  that  they  were 
worthless.  The  Post  heartily  indorses  the  President's  findings, 
and  observes  : 

"We  do  not  imagine,  and  probably  Mr.  Taft  does  not,  that  his 
letter  will  still  the  raging  of  the  heathen.  As  their  clamor  was 
essentially  irrational,  they  can  not  be  quieted  by  mere  reason.  So 
soon  as  these  gentlemen  have  recovered  their  breath,  after  Mr. 
Taft's  body-blow,  they  will  doubtless  begin  again  to  cry  out  and 
to  cut  themselves  with  knives,  lamenting  once  more  that  the  glorious 
work  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration  is  to  be  undone.  That 
hysteria  bids  fair  to  persist  and  to  have  important  political  conse- 
quences. The  mania  will  undoubtedly  break  out  in  an  acute  form 
next  year,  on  the  return  of  a  distinguished  traveler  from  Africa. 
By  that  time  the  veiled  attacks  upon  Mr.  Taft  may>become  open. 
He  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  that.  But  he  can  prevent  it  from 
being  anything  but  silly  and  futile,  if  he  perseveres  in  his  quiet 
purpose  to  decide  honestly  as  a  judge,  and  not  as  a  politician, 
every  large  question  that  comes  before  him." 
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MERELY    A    SUGGESTION. 

— Cory  in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 


THAT    NORTH    POLE   CONTROVERSY. 

—  Barclay  in  the  Baltimore  Sun 


If  he  has  any  left,  Dr.  Cook  might  give  Peary  a  gumdrop. — Houston  (  hronii 

There  isn't  much  left  for  us  to  discover  now  except  tariff  revision. — Balti- 
more Sun. 

Never  before  was  there  such  a  hot  argument  about  so  cold  a  subject. — I  Will 
Street  Journal. 

It  will  be  best  to  have  the  South  Pole  discovered  by  one  man  at  a  time. — 
Indianapolis  Star. 

There  is  glory  enough  for  two,  perhaps;  but  will  there  be  lecture  receipts 
enough  for  two? — Chicago  Tribune. 

Christiania,  Sept.  8. — At  a  late  hour  to-night  Walter  Wellman  conceded 
everything.  —New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Both  Cook  and  Peary  will  partake  of  the  banquet  first  and  submit  proofs 
aiterward.    The  wisest  way. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Of  course  some  allowance  for  environment  will  have  to  be  made  for  heated 
language  issuing  from  a  ship  named  Roosevelt. — New  York  World. 

It  remains  to  be  learned  also,  whether  the  public  libraries  wall  put  the  new 
polar  books  in  the  fiction  department. — New  York  Evening  Mail. 

England  is  raising  $200,000  to  send  Captain  Scott  to  the  South  Pole.  About 
8183,000  of  that  had  better  be  used  to  get  a  good  umpire. — Washington  7  in 

What  a  pity — or  what  a  blessing — that  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  here  to  grapple 
with  that  north-polar  dispute  and  shake  the  daylights  out  of  it! — Chicago 
Tribune. 

When  Peary  telegraphed  to  a  clipping  agency  to  "Clip  all  editorials,  illus- 
trations, cartoons,  and  jokes  on  my  work,  and  hold  till  further  instructions, 
did  he  consider  what  the  storehouse  charges  would  be  were  the  order  literally 
complied  with? — Boston  Transcript. 


In  other  words,  Peary  does  not  admit  his  goose  had  been  Cooked. — Knoxville 

Sentinel. 

A  revision  of  the  map  of  the  world  upward  seems  to  be  required. —  >maha 
World-Herald. 

The  forthcoming  Cook-book  will   deal  with  little  else  than    ici 
Evening  Post. 

Battle  Harbor  is  appropriately  named  as  a  port  for  Arctic  explorers.*— 
New  York  Tribune. 

The  hammers  that  nailed  the  flag  to  the  Pole  are  still  working  overtime. — 
Atlanta  Constitution. 

There  may  be  lecture  money  ahead  for  Etukishook  and  Ahwelsh  also.— 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

It  will  never  do  to  tell  Young  America  that  there  is  only  room  at  the  top  for 
one  man. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  Roosevelt  with  a  speed  of  only  five  or  six  knots  an  hour,  is  not  living  up 
to  the  family  reputation. — Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 

Monrovia,  Cal.,  has  passed  an  official  resolution  that  Cook  discovered  the 
Pole.     The  incident  is  now  closed. — New  York  American. 

Dr.  Cook  continues  to  survey  the  jackpot  with  the  unassuming  confidence  of  a 
man  who  holds  four  aces  before  the  draw. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

Probably  it  is  better  for  the  census  returns  next  year  that  the  Cook  and 
Peary  parties  did  not  meet  in  the  frozen  North. — Indianapolis  Star. 

The  state  of  public  opinion  on  the  controversy  over  the  North  Pole  discovery 
is  partly  illustrated  by  an  incident  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  where  a  Cook  man 
whipt  a  Peary  man  and  was  arrested  by  a  neutral  policeman. — New  York  World. 


MIL    MATTER    STANDS. 

— Harper  in  the  New  York    [men    m 
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Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Disp 


NORTHERN    LIGHTS. 
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DECAY   OF  BRITISH  PLUCK 

Tr   English  men  and  women  are  growing  cowardly  and 
-brink  from  the  battle  of  life,  preferring  suicide  to  prolon- 
ii  of  their  earthly  existence,  is  the  firm  belief  of  such  an 
autli.  -    Dr.   Moule,  i he  Bishop  of    Durham.     He  write-  a 

the    London  Standard  on  "The  Decrease  of 
need  by  the  increase  of  suicide.     On 
■it  he  remarks  : 

"Men  and  women,  and   sometimes  quite  young   people,  are   re- 
sting themselves  out  of  life  in  numbers  much  larger 
ration  ago,  and  the  num- 

-  not  give  exact  sta- 
says   "the   broad  phenomenon  is 

>  "  in  every  walk  of  lite  in  the  British 
Isle-.  The  nation  is  robbed  of  its  subjects, 
the  home  or  public  institution  of  its  guiding 
spirit  or  support,  by  this  terrible  and  ruinous 
spirit  of  self-slaughter,  which  is  almost  the 
only  crime  a  >ciety   which  can   not  be 

penalized.  The  presenl  condition  of  things 
points  to  the  decay  of  British  pluck,  forti- 
tude, and  perseverance,  assert-  this  writer, 
who  tells  us  : 

"It  is  no  violation  of  tenderness  to  say.  and 
.with  decision,  that  in  well-nigh  every 
conceivable  case  suicide,  where  it  is  not  due 
to  manifest  mental  disorder,  means  a  tremen- 
dous lapse  of  courage.  The  dreadful  act  may 
be  resolute  enough  taken  in  itself.  But  there 
i-  always  an  alternative  which  would  be  the 
braver  course.  It  would  be  possible,  by  liv- 
to  face  the  enemy  again,  to  stand  up  to 
his  attack,  to  try  what  the  'deliberate  valor' 
of  patience  could  do.  The  loss,  the  disgrace, 
the  moral  failure,  the  physical  anguish,  could  still  be  confronted. 
And  to  confront  them,  in  the  spirit  of  the  soldier  who  will  not  quit 
the  post  till  his  commander  bids  him  go,  would  be  the  immeasur- 
ably braver  thing." 

The  old  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  stubbornness  and  unflinching  en- 
durance is  dying  out  and  the  nation  is  decadent.     To  quote  further  : 

"  In  this  light,  if  these  deplorable  'casualties  '  are  getting  more 
common  upon  the  battlefield  of  modern  existence,  they  mean  that 


the  nobler  sort  of  courage  in  I. tec  of  life  is  getl  ing  rarer,  is  waning 
and  dying  down.     The  fact,  if  such  it  is.  is  out-  of  grave  ami  I 
midable  importance^  a  symptom  oJ   far-reaching  processes  oi  di 
generation    in   common   character.       It    call-   upon    all   men   who, 
loving  their  country  and  their  fellows,  are  morally  in  earnest,  to 
a-k  why  it  is  so  and  what,  in  view  of  it.  v.ux  be  done." 


THE    BISMOL'   OF    IHKHA.M, 

Who  believes  that  "  the  nobler  sort  of  courage 
is  "  waning  and  dying  down  "  in  Britain 


HOW  OUR  TARIFF   HITS  FRANCE 

WHAT  French  producers  and  exporters  think  of  the  I'ayne- 
Aldrich  Law  is  stated  at  some  length  by  Paul  Leroy- 
Beaulieu  in  the  authoritative  Paris  Economiste  Franqais.  This 
writer  is  one  of  the  most  eminent,  il  not  the 
mo-t  eminent,  student  ol  economic  science  in 
Europe,  and  hi-  views  are  as  moderate  as  they 
are  philosophical,  lie  first  enumerates  the 
main  articles  upon  which  a  higher  duty  has 
been  imposed — wine,  brandy,  silks,  gloves, 
and  certain  agricultural  product-,  such  as 
cheese.  Exports  of  France  to  the  United 
States  amounting  in  value  to  £7,000,000  with  a 
duty  on  them  of  more  than  $2, 600,000,  nearly 
40  percent.,  now  have  this  duty  augmented 
to  f  1,000,000,  or  nearly  60  per  cent.  The  duty 
on  wine  alone  has  been  increased  from  30  to 
60  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  doubled. 

But  if  France  is  in  an  unfortunate  position 
before  the  new  American  tariff  law,  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Paris  is  to  blame,  says  Mr.  Leroy- 
Beaulieu.  Over  and  over  again  has  France 
neglected  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  which  has  therefore  felt 
at  liberty  to  impose  heavy  import  duties. 
On  this  point  he  observes  : 

"If  we  find  ourselves  in  a  worse  position 
than  the  English,  the  Germans,  the  Spaniards, 
the  Portuguese,  and  the  Dutch,  as  regards  the  American  market,  it 
is  our  own  fault.  We  have  only  ourselves  to  blame  for  our  pig- 
headed exclusiveness  and  thoughtlessness.  We  aimed  at  having 
control  of  our  own  tariff  rates ;  but  the  other  parties  had  just 
as  much  control  of  theirs.  This  is  what  we  are  going  to  smart 
for  now.  The  Americans  were  then  disposed  to  make  a  com- 
mercial treaty,  but  this  term  'commercial  treaty'  woke  up  a 
crowd  of  prejudices.  The  same  thing  was  recently  repeated 
when  the  Franco-Canadian  treaty  of  commerce  came  up.     That 


r.i  -  ii 


THE    IMPERIAL   AIR   YACHT  '    HOHENZOLLERN.' 


THAT   IS   TO    BE. 

— Ulk  (Berlinc 


THE    CZAR'S   SAFEST   TRYSTING-PLACE. 

—Pasquino  (Turin). 


GOD    SAVE    THE    KINGS. 
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SLIGHT    AND   SPITE. 


•IGHT   AND    FRIGHT. 


agreement  has  been  pitchforked  for  several  years  from  one  chamber 
to  the  other  and  it  is  only  quite  recently,  after  a  long  delay,  that 
it  has  been  agreed  upon.  The  United  States  has  not  been  so 
patient  as  Canada,  and  thus  it  happens  that  we  have  no  guaranty 
against  their  tariff  surprizes." 

The  disadvantages  of  France  in  its  tariff  relations  with  the 
United  States  are  enlarged  upon  as  follows  : 

"The  position  of  France  in  relation  to  the  great  American  Fed- 
eration of  the  North  is  by  no  means  agreeable.  The  Americans 
have  resolved  to  institute  two  tariffs  ;  one  is  the  maximum,  the 
tariff  of  vigor  and  retaliation;  the  other  the  minimum,  the  tariff 
of  favor  and  friendship,  altho  even  this  is  excessively  high.  If  we 
should  offer  to  lighten  our  duties  on  American  products,  as  would 
be  the  most  natural  course  for  us  to  take,  in  expectation  that  the 
Americans  would  lighten  their  duties  on  our  products,  even  then 


we  should  have  no  guaranty  against  the  risk  of  having  the  maxi- 
mum American  tariff  imposed  upon  our  goods." 

It  is  vain  to  adopt  a  policy  of  retaliation  and  declare  a  tariff 
war,  says  this  eminent  economist,  who  gives  the  following  advice 
to  his  countrymen  : 

"  The  moral  of  the  situation  is  that  France  should  abandon  at 
once  her  commercial  exclusiveness,  and  provide  for  her  future,  at 
least  for  her  immediate  future,  by  commercial  conventions  which 
institute  definite  customs  duties  and  stand  for  a  definite  time.  If 
treaties  for  ten  years  are  objected  to,  we  ought  to  have  commer- 
cial conventions  for  at  least  five  years,  altho  for  the  last  eighteen 
years  we  have  permitted  no  such  agreement  to  be  binding  longer 
than  for  one  year." — Translation  made  for  Th:;  Lhi'ERARY 
Digest. 


UNITE    THKIK    MIGHT.  GET   OUT    OF   SIGHT! 

THE  CHINESE-JAPANESE  COMEDY.  -Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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WAR   CLOUDS   IN   THE  FAR   EAST 

THE  news  oi  a  projected  military  alliance  between  China  ami 
Japan  is  creating  much  excitement  in  Europe.     Such  an 

alliance,  we  are  told,  would  be  likely  to  close  the  Pacific  both  to 

Europe  and  America.  The  diplomats  of  Tokyo  are  reported  to 
he  contemplating  the  institution  of  such  a  combined  army  and 
navy  a^  would  enable  the  yellow  race  to  establish  an  Asiatic  Mon- 
roe Law.  and  fling  out 
the  white  rulers  ol  Asiatic 
territories.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Russian  papers 
aver  that  such  an  alliance 
will  be  retarded  by  the 
evident  recent  estrange- 
ment of  Japan  ami  China, 
in  spite  of  the  effi  i  ts 
made  by  the  former  to- 
ward reconciliation.  The 
Petersburger  Zeitung 
(St.  Petersburg)  thinks 
that  mutual  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  yellow 
races  is  fomented  by 
( lermanj .  and  we  read  : 

"  It  is  painful  to  be 
forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  haughty  atti- 
tude taken  by  Japan  to- 
ward China  and  Korea 
has  been  prompted  by 
the  advice  of  Berlin. 
We  would  rather  be  in  a 
position  to  assert  that 
there  was  no  understand- 
ing between  the  Mikado 
and  the  Kaiser.  And  yet 
when  we  are  asked  who 
would  profit  by  a  war  in  the  Far  East  we  are  compelled  to  de- 
clare that  the  third  robber  would  get  all  the  booty." 

The  gravity  of  the  situation  is  frequently  touched  upon  by  that 
patriotic  Russian  organ,  the  Novoyt  I'remya.  which,  speaking  of 
Japan"s  growth   in  territory  and  population,  adds : 

"  Before  the  last  two  wars  the  Japanese  territory  amounted  to  an 
area  of  382,000  square  kilometers.  By  the  victory  over  China  this 
territory  was  increased  by  35.  Xoo  square  kilometers,  and  by  the 
war  with  Russia  by  250.000  square  kilometers.  In  brief,  Japan  has 
gained  in  this  way  2S6.000  square  kilometers,  being  nearly  75  per 
cent,  of  her  original  area.  These  facts  gain  increased  importance 
when  we  recollect  Japan's  acquisitions  in  Southern  Manchuria, 
and  the  right  given  her  to  carry  on  her  fisheries  on  the  Russian 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  We  may  add  that  the  population  of  Japan 
is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1S90  the  population  of  the  islands 
amounted  to  40,500.000.  In  1901)  it  is  reckoned  at  50.000,000. 
Thus  in  nineteen  years  there  has  been  a.i  increase  of  about  25  per 
cent." 

The  German  papers  also  agree  with  the  prediction  that  there  is 
imminent  danger  of  war  disturbances  among  the  yellow  peoples. 
These  peoples  must  soon  either  make  common  cause  against,  the 
whites  or  force  a  war  among  themselves.  Thus  we  find  an  article 
in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  entitled  "New  War  Clouds  in  the 
Far  East."  This  important  paper  speaks  of  "a  secret  convention 
between  China  and  Japan  "  as  being  widely  believed  in,  and  yet 
cautiously  adds  : 

"  In  spite  of  these  reports  we  can  not  easily  believe  that  the  bitter 
controversy  which  raged  between  China  and  Japan  over  Manchuria 
can  have  so  quickly  come  to  a  conclusion.  .  .  .  However,  if  such 
a  convention  actually  has  been  made,  it  is  probably  directed 
against  Russia."  —  Translations  made  for  The  LITERARY  Digest. 


I   1   INBIHAKI     DAS. 


One  of  the  nine  Hindu  leaders  imprisoned 
without  trial. 


BRITAIN'S  FAILURE  TO  QUIET  INDIA 

THK  rise  of  the  terrorist  in  the  political  firmament  of  Hin- 
dustan seems  to  have  worked  a  change  in  the  mind  of  its 
British  rulers  For  many  decades  the  English  officials  dismissed 
the  Hindu  leader  seeking  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  his 
country  and  ignored  the  timid,  weak-bodied,  disarmed  Babu  who, 
finding  his  agitation  for  political  preferment  unavailing,  swore  not 
to  rest  until  national  government  was  established  in  India.  Of 
late,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  British  has  changed  from  a  sense 
of  security  to  a  feeling  of  alarm  about  his  suzerainty  in  the  laud 
which  is  frankly  acknowledged  by  Englishmen  to  be  the  brightest 
jewel  in  the  British  crown.  During  the  last  few  months,  Hindu 
nihilists  have  counted  among  their  victims  several  British  officials 
and  the  relatives  of  these  in  India,  and  in  July  last  an  Indian 
carried  terrorism  to  the  very  heart  of  England  by  striking  down 
an  important  India  Office  official  in  London. 

(beat  Britain's  stake  in  India  is  too  important  to  permit  the 
Englishman  to  view  with  complacency  circumstances  so  "uncom- 
mon, obscure,  and  impenetrable  as  surround  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India"  to-day.  Accordingly  an  active  campaign  has  been 
Started  to  crush  the  spirit  of  revolt  that  has  exprest  itself  in  terror- 
istic outbursts  and  riots  in  various  parts  of  Hindustan. 

According  to  the  official  return  of  prosecutions  for  seditious 
speeches  and  writings  in  India,  sentences  of  upward  of  160  years' 
imprisonment  in  the  aggregate  have  been  indicted  upon  more  than 
sixty  journalists,  printers,  and  publicists  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Besides  these  convictions,  the  executive  has  armed  itself 
with  many  stringent  laws  to  deal  summarily  with  the  Hindus  found 
guilty  of  undermining  Britain's  Empire  in  Hindustan  and  an  in- 
tricate and  effective  spy  system  has  been  inaugurated  throughout 
the  Peninsula.  As  if  these  coercive  measures  were  not  enough  to 
strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  East  Indians,  nine  Hindu  leaders 
have  been  deported  from  their  homes  and  are  now  kept  in  impris- 
onment, without  being  charged  or  tried. 

Just  why  these  men  have  been  so  arbitrarily  deprived  of  their 
liberty  is  not  precisely  known.  Ever  since  December  last,  when 
these  deportations  took 
place,  innumerable  at- 
tempts have  been  made 
in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  by  English 
M.  P.'s  to  elicit  the  cause 
of  their  incarceration, 
but  the  responsible  minis- 
ters have  persi.-tently  re- 
fused all  information. 
The  preamble  of  the 
"Regulation  III  of  1818," 
under  which  these  Hindus 
have  been  cast  into  jail, 
declares  in  part  that — 

"  Reasons  of  state,  em- 
bracing the  due  mainten- 
ance of  the  alliances 
formed  by  the  British 
Government  with  foreign 
Powers,  the  preservation 
of  tranquillity  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  native  princes 
entitled  to  its  protec- 
tion, and  the  security 
of  the  British  dominions 
from  foreign  hostility  and  from  internal  commotion,  occasionally 
render  it  necessary  to  place  under  personal  restraint  individuals 
against  whom  there  may  not  be  sufficient  ground  for  instituting  any 
judicial  proceeding,  or  when  such  proceeding  may  not  be  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  may  for  other  reasons  be  inadvisable." 

From  this,  and  from  the  veiled  language  of  the  Secretary  of 


MANOKANJAN  GCHA  THAKLTA. 

It  is  supposedthat  this  Hindu  leader  and  lib 
eight  fellows  are  in  jail  for  advocating  a  boy- 
cott of  British  goods. 
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ite  lor  India  and    his    aides,   it  is  understood  that  the  causa 
s  of  the  deportations  is  the  complicity  of  the  Hindu  leaders 
le  recent  anarchistic  outbursts  in  India. 

ch  a  construction,  tho  given  to  this  summary  action  of  the 
British  executive  by  the  press  and  public  of  Hindustan,  yet  is  not 
found  satisfactory,  in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the  character 
of  the  men  thus  dealt  with  is,  like  that  of  Caesar's  wife,  "above 
.Scion."  The  Indian  World  (Calcutta)  remarks  of  Aswani 
Kumar  Dutt  and  Krishna  Kumar  Mitter,  the  two  most  important 
deportees  : 

"Any  man  who  knows  anything  of  these  provinces  and  has 
watched  the  contemporarv  activities  of  Bengali  life  will  consider 
Babus  Aswani  Kumar  Dutt  and  Krishna  Kumar  Mitter  absolutely 
incapable  of  doing  any  wrong  thing  themselves  or  lending  their 
support  to  any  immoral  or  any  unrighteous  cause.  Saintly  in 
character,  devout  in  spirit,  and  considerate  in  every  action,  Babus 
Aswani  Kumar  Dutt  and  Krishna  Kumar  Mitter  are  examples  unto 
their  hesitating  countrymen  for  faithful,  devoted,  and  sincere  serv- 
ice. They  had  both  vehemently  declaimed  against  violence  and 
terrorism  and  had  in  consequence  incurred  a  good  deal  of  the  hos- 
tility and  displeasure  of  their  younger  generation.  ...  It  is  not 
probably  generally  known  to  the  public,  much  less  to  the  Govern- 
ment, that  the  secret  of  Aswani  Babu's  vast  influence  in  his  dis- 
trict is  derived  from  the  piety  and  simplicity  of  his  life,  his  anxiety 
to  serve  his  poor  and  helpless  countrymen,  and  the  religious  en- 
thusiasm of  his  nature.  A  man  of  great  culture  and  light  and  one 
of  the  most  well-read  and  intellectual  Bengalees  of  the  older  gen- 
eration, Aswani  Babu  has  spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  in  spread- 
ing the  gospel  of  sweet  reasonableness  throughout  Eastern  Bengal. 
No  wonder  that  under  circumstances  such  as  these,  Aswani  Babu 
should  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  moral  rather  than  a 
political  force  in  our  day.  Babu  Krishna  Kumar  is  also  a  man  of 
blameless  personality  and  has  scrupulously  kept  apart  from  all 
sorts  of  sinister  and  shady  movements.  That  two  such  men  should 
be  spotted  by  the  police  for  deportation  as  forces  of  disorder 
proves  how  inefficient  and  careless  the  Department  is  and  how 
recklessly  the  old  Regulation  of  1818  is  used." 

In  regard  to  another  deportee,  Sachindra  Prasad  Bose,  The 
Modern  Review  (Calcutta)  offers  similar  remarks  : 

"When  the  Sanjibani  office  was  searched,  the  police  found  and 
carried  off  a  private  letter  written  from  the  mofussil  (country)  by 
babu  Sachindra  Prasad  Bose,  one  of  the  deportees,  in  which  he  had 
denounced  the  Mozufferpur  bomb  outrage  and  written  that  a  nation 
can  never  become  great  by  sinful  means.  He  has  been  the  butt 
of  ridicule  with  many  young  men  of  his  age  for  his  moderate 
principles." 

But  while  the  complicity  of  the  deportees  in  the  rise  of  the 
nihilist  movement  in  Hindustan  is  denied,  general  belief  is  pinned 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  nine  men  in  question  have  brought  upon 
themselves  the  ire  of  the  British  administration  by  advocating  the 
boycott  of  British  goods.     Says  The  Tribune,  of  Lahore  : 

"It  is  commonly  believed  in  India  that  what  they  have  been 
guilty  of  is  the  advocacy  of  a  certain  class  of  tariff  reform.  The 
deported  gentlemen  are  advocates  of  home  industries.  They  wish 
to  protect  home  industries  and  to  boycott  foreign  products,  and 
that  that  is  their  offense  is  the  belief  of  the  great  bulk  of  their  fel- 
low countrymen.  It  is  believed  that  they  have  been  deported  and 
placed  in  prison  for  their  persistent  advocacy  of  this  form  of  tariff 
reform." 

The  boycott  of  British  goods  germinated  in  the  brain  of  Krishna 
Kumar  Mitter,  one  of  the  deportees.  It  was  he  who  suggested, 
through  the  columns  of  his  Sanjibani,  One  of  the  largest  vernacu- 
lar newspapers  of  Calcutta,  that  his  countrymen  should  quit 
petitioning  the  English  officials  and  draw  Britain's  attention  to 
their  wrongs  by  boycotting  British  manufactures  and  thus  hitting 
the  Englishman  in  the  tenderest  spot — the  region  of  the  pocket- 
book.  The  other  deportees,  one  and  sundry,  were  known  to  favor 
the  boycott  of  British  goods  movement  and  showed  great  zeal  in 
advancing  the  cause  of  Swadeshi,  home  industries. —  Transla- 
tions made  for Tin-;  Literary  Digest. 


A  VOICE  RAISED  AGAINST   PEACE 

|3EACE  has  been  pictured  for  years  as  coming  down  among 
*-  the  nations  like  an  angel  of  promise  and  prosperity.  Stand- 
ing armies  have  been  denounced  and  the  building  of  fleets  con- 
demned by  the  peace  propagandists,  and  even  many  open  militar- 
ists have  held  their  tongues  or  given  cold  support  to  the  theory  on 
which  the  Hague  Peace  Conference  and  Arbitration  Court  have 
been  founded.  No  one,  however,  can  say  that  German  writers  are 
at  all  reticent  or  reserved  in  their  advocacy  of  militarism  and  their 
detestation  of  pacifism.  Pacifism  in  Germany,  they  declare,  would 
mean  the  suicide  of  the  German  State.  The  Hague  Conference 
is  a  menace  to  the  stability  of  empires.  These  are  the  opinions  of 
Privy  Councilor  Baron  von  Stengel  which  he  publishes  in  Maxi- 
milian Harden's  weekly  organ,  the  Zukunft  (Berlin).  The  Baron, 
when  he  filled  the  chair  of  law  at  Breslau,  was  nicknamed  the 
"fighting  professor."  He  created  great  excitement  at  the  first 
Hague  Conference  in  1899,  where  he  represented  his  Government, 
by  his  bellicose  utterances  and  sneers  at  pacifists.  In  his  recently 
published  article  he  laughs  at  the  idea  of  Russia's  sincerity  in 
initiating  the  movement  for  peace.  The  object  of  the  Czar,  we 
are  told,  was  "to  show  that  Russia,  altho  denounced  as  barbaric, 
was  ready  to  pose  as  one  with  France  in  leading  the  vanguard  of 
civilization  in  Europe."  This  learned  and  influential  diplomat 
continues  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  with  emphasis  that  the  peace 
movement  in  its  latest  manifestations  is  not  only  absurd  and  Uto- 
pian, but  it  is  as  dangerous  to  the  State  as  Socialism.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  whether  in  the  remote  future  an  era  of  perpetual  peace 
will  enter.  It  is  more  practical  to  look  at  the  fact  that  pacifism 
constitutes  a  revolutionary  menace  to  the  stability  of  constitutional 
law  as  at  present  existing.  It  means  the  utter  destruction  of  in- 
dividual States,  as  far  as  the  permanence  of  their  independence  is 
concerned.  The  world  federation  of  the  pacifist  and  international- 
ists is  opposed  to  national  and  patriotic  ideas,  and  any  theory 
which  substitutes  internationalism  for  the  strong  sword  in  the 
nation's  grasp  would  be  especially  inimical  to  Germany." 

The  newness  of  Germany's  rise  to  the  first  rank  as  a  political 
and  economic  Power  in  Europe  and  in  the  world  at  large  has  ex- 
cited the  jealous  suspicions  of  other  governments.  If  she  would 
exist  she  must  be  ready  to  fight.  England  is  particularly  unfavor- 
able to  her,  declares  Professor  von  Stengel.     To  quote  further : 

"  The  German  people  therefore  can  not  pursue  a  peace-loving 
policy  in  the  sense  intended  by  the  Hague  Conference.  The  Gov- 
ernment can  not  diminish  its  strong  armaments,  or  reduce  its  land 
forces  to  the  dimensions  of  a  mere  national  police.  It  would  be 
nothing  less  than  political  suicide  for  Germany  to  submit  all  dis- 
putes to  the  Hague  Arbitration  Court,  and  to  disarm  with  this  end 
in  view.  The  best  protection  for  the  good  rights  of  a  State  re- 
mains, as  of  old,  its  strong  sword.  But  even  army  and  navy  will 
be  of  no  avail  unless  the  German  nation  cultivates  in  its  heart  a 
strongly  militant  spirit." 

This  writer  thinks  his  country  is  exceptionally  situated  as  re- 
gards its  political  and  military  needs,  and  he  remarks : 

"Among  nations  like  France  and  England,  nations  which  are 
settled  and  consolidated  in  their  national  position  and  sentiment, 
the  peace  propaganda  may  not  do  so  much  harm.  It  is  different 
in  Germany,  where  the  movement  must  not  only  be  viewed  with 
distrust,  but  energetically  opposed  and  trampled  out.  The  paci- 
fism of  Germany  is  deeply  tinged  with  cosmopolitan  and  anti- 
national  ideas  such  as  prevail  more  among  the  theorists  of  the 
country,  and  can  count  more  adherents  and  fuller  recognition  than 
elsewhere." 

The  saying  of  Richelieu,  declares  this  great  constitutional  law- 
yer, is  especially  true  of  the  German  Empire:  "A  great  State 
should  never  place  itself  in  a  position  in  which  it  must  submit  to 
insult  without  being  in  a  position  to  retaliate." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


SCIENCE   AND   INVENTION 
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THE  SCIENCE  OF  MANHOOD 

IT  is  not  >o  very  long  since  the  word  "eugenics"  was  coined  to 
name  the  science  of  race-cultun — the  cultivation  of  the  I 
\  what  the  writer  asserts  to  be  the  tirst  attempt  to  define  the 
general  principles  ol  this  science  as  a  whole,  has  just  been  issued 
under  the  title  of  "Parenthood  and  Race  Culture."  by  Dr.  Caleb 
\V.  Saleeby  (London,  1909).  From  the  basic  assumption  that 
there  is  no  wealth  but  life,  and  that  the  culture  of  the  racial  life 
constitutes  our  vital  industry,  the  author  develops  his  subject  in 
various  directions,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  heredity  and 
education,  ami  the  part  played  by  avoidance  of  harmful  conditions, 
ially  those  due  to  what  he  calls  "racial  poisons " — alcohol 
and  the  like — and  dwelling  on  the  possibility  "I 
selection  through  marriage.  In  his  introduc- 
tion. Dr.  Saleeby  decries  the  "inhuman  and 
impotent  "  idea,  as  he  calls  it.  that  we  must 
"take  the  world  as  we  rind  it."      He  s.r 

"The  capital  fact  of  man,  as  distinguished 
from  the  lower  animals  and  from  plants,  is  that 
he  does  not  have  to  take  the  world  as  he  finds 
it,  that  he  does  not  merely  adapt  himself  to  • 
his  environment,  but  that  he  himself  is  a  cre- 
ator of  his  world.  If  our  ancestors  had  taken 
and  left  the  world  as  they  found  it.  we  should 
be  little  more  than  erected  monkeys  to-day." 

We  must  do  something  then.  Dr.  Saleeby 
thinks,  to  improve  mankind  and  to  prevent  the 
waste  and  destruction  of  valuable  lives.  Recog- 
nizing parenthood  as  the  foundation  of  all  race 
culture,  he  passes  on  to  a  eulogy  of  mother- 
hood. The  reader  naturally  h>.>ks  next  for 
something  on  "race-suicide  "  and  will  be  rather 
surprized  by  Dr.  Saleeby 's  opinion.     We  read: 

"The  professional  and  dedicated  teachers  of 
morality  .  .  .  are  beginning  to  join  in  that  pub- 
lic outcry  against  infant  mortality  which  will 
yet  abolish  this  abominable  stain  upon  our  time. 
But  they  are  lamentably  uninformed.  They  do 
not  know,  for  instance,  that  a  high  infant  mor- 
tality habitually  goes  with  a  high  birth-rate  not 
only  in  human  society  but  in  all  living  species  : 
and  they  have  yet  to  appreciate  the  proposition  which  I  have  so 
often  advanced  and  which,  to  me  at  any  rate,  seems  absolutely 
self-evident,  that  until  we  have  learned  how  to  keep  alive  all  the 
healthy  babies  now  born — that  is  to  say  not  less  than  90  per  cent. 
of  all,  the  babies  in  the  slums  included — it  is  monstrous  to  cry  for 
more,  to  be  similarly  slain .  These  bewailings  about  our  merci- 
fully falling  birth-rate,  uncoupled  with  any  attention  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  the  children  actually  born,  are  pitiable  in  their  blindness 
and  would  be  lamentable  if  they  had  any  effect — of  which  there  is 
fortunately  no  sign  whatever,  but  indeed  the  contrary." 

"Quality,  not  quantity,"  is  apparently  the  watchword  of  the 
eugenists.  Not  more  children,  but  better  ones.  Let  only  the  fit 
become  parents,  save  the  lives  of  their  offspring,  instead  of  kill- 
ing off  two-thirds  of  them,  as  we  do  now,  encourage  what  is  best 
for  man  and  teach  him  to  avoid  "racial  poisons."  These  things, 
Dr.  Saleeby  thinks,  are  all  possible,  given  a  sane  public  opinion ; 
and  the  eugenists  are  starting  in  to  form  that  opinion.     He  writes  : 

"So  surely  as  this  belief  is  the  crowning  and  practical  conclu- 
sion to  which  all  the  teachings  of  modern  biology  converge,  comes 
to  life  in  men's  minds,  so  surely  the  difficulties  will  be  met,  not 
only  on  paper,  but  also  in  practise.  'Where  there"s  a  will  there's 
a  way.*  Meanwhile  men  are  content  to  work  at  the  impermanent, 
if  not  indeed  at  measures  which  directly  war  against  the  selection 
of  the  best  for  parenthood  :  they  do  not  realize  the  stern  necessity 
of  obeying  Nature  in  this  respect — for  it  is  her  selection  of  parents 
that  alone  has  raised  us  from  the  beast  and  the  worm — and  since 
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HE   DISAGREES    WITH    MR.    ROOSEVELT 

Dr.  Caleb  \V  Saleeby  believes  that 
the  principle  of  "quality,  not  quantity." 
should  govern  the  size  of  families. 


necessity  alone,  whether  inner  or  outer,  whether  of  character  or 
circumstance,  is  the  mother  of  invention,  they  tail  to  find  the 
methods  by  which  our  ideal  c.\n  be  carried  out.  There  is  nothing, 
either  in  the  character  01  the  individual  man  and  woman,  or  in  the 
Structure  of  society,  that  makes  the  ideal  of  race-culture  impossible 
iv." 

Dr.  Saleeb)  would  not  ;  think,  however,  thai  the  eugenisl 

regards  man  only  as  an  animal.  In  a  chapter  on  "The  Selection 
of  Mind "  he  assures  us  that  altho  the  body  is  still  necessary,  all 

the  modifications  that  ha\  e  taken  place  in  it  since  our  simian  fore- 
bears point  to  something  higher— the  erect  attitude,  the  disappear- 
ance of  defensive  covering,  the  disuse  of  certain  muscles,  the  in- 
creasing value  ol  skill  as  opposed  to  strength,  and  so  on.      In  fact, 

isseris,   mind   has   been   dominant   through- 
out human   history. 

"There  is  no  record  of  any  race  th.it  estab- 
lished itself  in  virtue  of  great  stature  or  excep- 
tional muscular  strength.  Even  in  cases  of  the 
most  purely  military  dominance,  it  was  not  force 
as  such,  but  discipline  and  method,  that  de- 
termined success  :  while  some  of  the  greatest 
soldiers  in  history  have  been  physically  the 
smallest.  .  .  .  Selection  in  human  society  has 
always  been,  in  the  main,  selection  of  that 
which,  for  survival  value,  is  the  dominant  char- 
r  ol  man,  miinl  in  its  widest  sense.  .  .  . 
Physical  eugenics  can  by  no  means  be  ignored  ; 
but  .  .  .  the  physical  is  of  worth  only  in  so  far 
as  it  ser\es  the  psychical,  and  is  worse  than 
worthless  in  so  far  as  it  does  not." 

What  is  the  prospect  that  these  aims  of  the 
students  ol  eugenics  shall  be  measurably  real- 
ized, if  through  the  education  of  public  opinion, 
hey  hope  to  educate  it,  the  means  of  ap- 
plying their  own  methods  with  some  degree 
of  universality  shall  be  given  them?  Dr.  Sa- 
leeby thinks  that  it  is  good.  In  his  concluding 
chapter,  on  "The  Promise  of  Race  Culture,"  he 
enumerates,  among  the  immediate  benefits  to 
mankind,  the  increasing  likelihood  that  a  tal- 
ented father — perhaps  even  a  genius — will  trans- 
mit  his  qualities  to  his  children;  a  probable 
decrease  in  the  numbers  of  the  unemployed,  who  are  now  gen- 
erally "  unemployable  "  by  birth  or  breeding,  and  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  children.  Free  variation  is  by  no  means  to  be  dis- 
couraged, as  some  of  the  opponents  of  race-culture  have  charged. 
On  this  last  point  Dr.  Saleeby  says: 

"The  production  of  a  uniform  type  of  man  ...  is  unattainable 
because  of  the  existence  of  what  we  call  variation.  No  apparatus 
conceivable  would  suffice  to  eliminate  from  every  generation  those 
who  varied  from  the  accepted  type. 

"In  the  second  place,  this  uniformity  is  supremely  undesirable 
from  the  purely  evolutionary  point  of  view,  because  its  attainment 
would  mean  the  arrest  of  all  progress.  All  organic  evolution,  as 
we  know,  depends  upon  the  struggle  between  creatures  possessing 
various  variations  and  the  consequent  selection  of  those  variations 
which  constitute  their  possessors  best  adapted  or  fitted  to  the  par- 
ticular environment.  If  there  is  no  variation  there  can  be  no  evo- 
lution. To  aim  at  the  suppression  of  variation,  therefore,  on  sup- 
posed eugenic  grounds  (which  would  be  involved  in  aiming  at  any 
uniform  type  of  mankind)  would  be  to  aim  at  destroying  the  neces- 
sary condition  of  all  racial  progress." 

.  How  high  are  we  to  go,  then  ?  Have  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
ladder,  so  that  all  that  may  be  done  is  to  preserve  and  improve  us 
where  we  stand,  or  is  there  more  of  it  to  scale  ?     Says  Dr.  Saleeby  : 

"There  is  no  warrant  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  forces 
which  have  brought  us  thus  far  are  yet  exhausted  :  they  have  their 
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origin  in  the  inexhaustible.  Who,  gazing  on 
the  earth  of  a  hundred  million  years  ago, 
could  have  predicted  life— could  have  recog- 
nized, in  the  forces  then  at  work  and  the 
matter  in  which  they  were  displayed,  the 
promise  and  potency  of  all  terrestrial  life  ? 
Who,  contemplating  life  at  a  much  later  stage, 
even  later  mammalian,  could  have  seen  in  the 
simian  the  prophecy  of  man  ?  Who,  examin- 
ing the  earliest  nervous  ganglia,  could  have 
foreseen  the  human  cerebrum  ?  The  fact  that 
we  can  imagine  nothing  higher  than  ourselves, 
that  we  make  even  our  gods  in  our  own  image, 
offers  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  nothing 
higher  will  ever  be.  What  ape  could  have  pre- 
dicted man,  what  reptile  the  bird,  what  ameba 
the  bee  ?  'There  are  many  events  in  the  womb 
of  time  which  will  be  delivered  '  and  the  fair- 
est of  her  sons  and  daughters  are  vet  to  be." 


BASEBALL  BY  NIGHT 

THE  results  obtained  in  Cincinnati  from 
a  test  of  the  possibilities  of  baseball  by 
electric  light  seem  to  indicate,  according  to 

The  Illuminating  Engineer  (New  York,  September),  that  the 
plan  will  be  highly  successful.  A  series  of  such  games,  we  are 
told,  is  to  be  played  in  the  large  Western  cities.  The  magazine 
named  above,  which  regards  night  baseball  as  a  triumph  for  mod- 
ern lighting  systems,  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  illustration  shows  a  night  photograph  taken  of  the  Cincin- 
nati grounds.  The  method  of  illumination  is  by  the  use  of  huge 
projectors,  fourteen  of  which  were  used  for  the  purpose  ;  altho  it 
is  stated  that  three  of  them  were  nearly  sufficient  to  light  the 
grounds.  The  lamps  are  of  mammoth  size,  the  carbons  being  \Y% 
inches  in  diameter.  Alternating  current  of  235  volts  is  used. 
Two  of  the  projectors  are  mounted  behind  each  fielder  on  steel 
towers  100  feet  high,  while  others  are  mounted  on  the  roof  of  the 
grand-stand,  amd  the  covered  bleachers.  .  .  .  This  marks  another 
epoch  in  the  enormous  advancement  of  recreation  made  possible 
at  night  by  the  use  of  modern  illumination.  What  the  end  will  be 
in  this  direction  is  hard  to  predict.  Horse-racing  by  night  would 
be  a  simple  problem,  and,  in  fact,  has  already"  been  tried.  Per- 
haps some  of  those  afflicted  with  the  disease  called 'golf  may 
find  a  way  of  turning  illumination  to  account  so  that  they  will  not 


ELECTRICITY'S  LATEST  BLESSING. 
A  game  of  baseball  in  Cincinnati  by  artificial  light. 

be  obliged  to  lose  the  half  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in  which  they 
are  not  favored  with  sunlight.  It  is  not  impossible  that  artificial 
lighting  might  add  some  unique  and  fascinating  elements  to  the 
game.  A  boat-race  in  which  the  crews  were  followed  by  the  'spot  ' 
of  a  powerful  searchlight  ...  is  another  dream  that  might  come 
to  pass." 


i'AIK   O*    THE    POWERFUL   LAMPS   THAI    MAKli    NIGH'J    BASEBALL 
POSSIBLE. 


SALT  AND  SMOKE  UNFASHIONABLE 

/^\UR  fathers  liked  their  butter  decidedly  salty  and  their  ham 
— '  well  smoked — and  wanted  other  preserved  foods  to  give 
similar  evidence  that  they  had  been  properly  cured.  Recently,  we 
are  told  by  The  Laticet  (London),  the  public  taste  has  been  grow- 
ing in  favor  of  the  mild-cured  article,  so  that  strong  salted  or 
smoked  foods  are  not  in  evidence  as  they  used  to  be  and  are  rarely 
called  for.     This  The  Lancet  considers  unfortunate.     It  says: 

"This  preference  for  the  so-called  mild-cured  article  has  un- 
doubtedly furnished  an  excuse  on  the  part  of  caterers  for  the  use 
of  stronger  antiseptics  than  salt  or  smoke,  and  antiseptics  which 
are,  comparatively  speaking,  tasteless,  or  at  any  rate,  which  add 
no  special  flavor  to  the  food.  The  old-fashioned  antiseptics,  salt 
and  smoke,  are  thus  sharply  distinguished  from  modern  antiseptics, 
inasmuch  as  the  former  not  only  preserved  food  but  served  also  as 
condiments.  In  the  case,  however,  of  certain  preserved  foods, 
altho  the  salt  may  be  left  out,  the  smoke  must  be  retained,  as  other- 
wise the  food  loses  its  individuality.  The  kipper,  for  example,  is 
inseparable  from  a  smoky  flavor,  as  is  also  dried  haddock  or  dried 
salmon.  We  have  heard  that  a  'smoke  essence  '  is  employed  to 
impart  the  kind  of  palatability  associated  with  properly  smoked 
food,  but  such  practises,  coupled  with  the  use  of  antiseptics,  would 
readily  account  for  the  regrettable  fact  that  cured  articles  of  diet 
are  not  now  up  to  their  former  standard.  Assuming  that  the  mild- 
cured  article,  and  as  a  particular  example  we  may  choose  butter 
because  it  is  an  indispensable  article  of  the  dietary,  is  free  from 
objectionable  antiseptics,  it  is  still  left  more  helpless  against  the 
attacks  of  micro-organisms  than  were  the  old-fashioned  cured  food- 
stuffs. Experiments  have,  in  fact,  shown  that  the  addition  of  salt 
to  butter  is  a  factor  of  great  importance  from  the  point  of  view,  of 
germs.  In  unsalted  butter  the  growth  of  micro-organisms  is  more 
vigorous  and  continues  for  a  longer  time  than  is  the  case  with  salted 
butter.  Mycelial  fungi  if  present  disappear  entirely  after  a  while 
in  salted  butter,  while  in  fresh  or  unsalted  butter  they  multiply 
rapidly.  The  quality  of  butter  appears  to  be  improved  by  a  small 
percentage  of  salt,  it  encourages  the  development  of  a  flavor  which 
makes  butter  an  attractive  article  of  food,  and  it  acts  as  a  safeguard. 
Altogether  there  would  appear  to  be  certain  valid  reasons  for  think- 
ing that  the  public  preference  for  the  mild-cured  article  may  be  an 
error  of  judgment,  and  there  certainly  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor 
of  the  old  policy  of  preserving  foods  by  salt  and  by  smoke." 
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THE  ALPS  FROM   A 
BALLOON 


A 


FEAT  of  increasing  popul.u- 
ity  among  amateur  balloonists 
in  Europe  is  the  crossing  oi  the  great 

Alpine  chains.  To  the  successful 
accomplishment  of  this  teat  we  owe 
the  production  of  wonderful  photo- 
graphs of  the  high  summits,  tli.it 
could,  of  course,  not  have  been 
obtained  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. One  oi  the  successful  trans- 
Alpine    balloonists,    Mr.    Victor  de 

iclair, contributes  an  article,  ac- 
companied by  two  of  the  best  of  these 
views,    to     L'  Illustration    (Paris). 

-  the  author : 

"There  was  a  time,  not  very  long 
ago,  when  the  high  mountains  were 
not  yet  known  in  all  their  beauty, 
and  when,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem  to  us  now,  they  inspired  only 
terror.  Little  by  little  they  have 
been  discovered  and  loved.  ...  If 
WC  are  looking  especially  for  superb 
panoramas,  as  most  tourists  do,  the 
balloon  is  certainly  the  most  perfect 

of  all  means  of  exploration;  for  it  enables  one  to  take  in,  at  a 
single  glance,  a  group  of  mountains  that  could  be  enjoyed  only 
one  at  a  time,  if  seen  from  the  ground.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  diversity  of  views  revealed  by  the  ascent  ami  descent  of 
the  balloon  in  passing  over  deep  gorges  and  lofty  summits.  .  .  . 
Besides,  Alpine  aeronautics  present  such  great  and  interesting 
difficulties  that  it  may  rightly  be  classed  with  the  major  sports." 

France,  the  author  claims,  is  easily  first  in  this  diversion.  The 
first  crossing  of  the  Alps  in  a  balloon  was  made,  somewhat  against 
his  will,  by  Arban,  a  professional  French  balloonist,  who  was 
driven  from  Marseilles  to  Turin  by  a  storm.  Alpine  ballooning  as 
a  sport  was  started,  we  are  told,  by  the  Swiss  Spelterini  who 
crossed  the  great  range  on  October  3,  1898.     Similar  trips,  starting 


THE    ALETSCHHORN    FROM    AN    ALTITUDE    OF    14,500   FEET. 


CLOUDS  OVER   THK    JUNGFRAU;  FROM   AN   ALTITUDE  OF    14.100  FEET. 


from  points  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  have  been  made  many 
times  of  recent  years,  not  only  by  Spelterini,  but  by  Dr.  Broeckel- 
mann,  by  Frischknecht,  a  German  engineer,  by  Erbsloeh,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  article  from  which  we  are  quoting.  An  actual 
traversal  of  the  highest  Alpine  summits  from  one  side  to  the  other 
was  not  made,  we  are  told,  until  November  11,  1906,  when  the 
Italian  aeronauts  I'suelli  and  Crespi,  starting  from  Milan,  passed 
directly  over  Mont  Blanc  and  reached  the  ground  at  Aix-les-Bains, 
thus  gaining  a  prize  offered  by  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Italy.  A 
still  more  difficult  task,  however,  according  to  Mr.  Beauclair,  was 
to  cross  the  giants  of  the  Bernese  and  Valois  Alps.  The  axes  of 
these  chains  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  which  ex- 
plains why  attempts  to  cross  them  have  usually  failed.     The  feat 

was  accomplished  by  the  author 
on  June  29-30,  1908,  in  the  bal- 
loon Cognac,  which  passed  directly 
over  the  Jungfrau  in  a  flight  of 
twenty  hours.  The  photographs  re- 
produced herewith  were  taken  by 
Gebhard  Guyer  from  the  Cognac 
during  this  trip.  Spelterini  made 
the  same  crossing  three  months 
later,  and  on  August  8  last  in  his 
balloon,  the  Sirius,  he  accomplished 
a  feat  of  which  aeronauts  are 
still  talking — the  traversal  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
chain  and  of  all  the  high  peaks  of 
the  Valois  Alps,  in  a  single  flight. 
Moreover : 


"  Besides  these  great  Alpine  trips, 
the  members  of  the  Swiss  Aero 
Club  have  undertaken  a  series  of 
smaller  excursions  in  the  Alps  ;  the 
Saentis  have  been  traversed  and 
several  landings  have  been  made  in 
the  Vorarlberg  and  the  outlying  Al- 
pine hills.  Equal  success  has  been 
obtained  in  Dauphiny  and  in  the 
Italian  Alps  and  we  doubt  not  that, 
after  this  series  of  preparatory  trials, 
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these  aerial  journeys  will  soon  be  common  enough.  I  know  of 
no  more  healthfully  exciting  sport." —  Translation  made  for 
The    Literary    Digest. 


EXPERIENCE  WITH  A  MOTOR   FIRE- 
ENGINE 

AUTOMOBILE  fire-engines,  altho  antedating  the  ordinary 
pleasure  motor-car,  have  been  used  very  little  in  this 
country,  but  there  are  a  considerable  number  in  Europe.  In  a 
recent  paper  read  before  the  International  Association  of  Fire 
Engineers,  and  printed  in  The  Municipal  Journal  and  Engineer 
(New  York,  September  i),  John  O.  Glanville,  chief  of  the  Salvage 
Corps  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  has  had  practical  experience  with  a 


required  four  horses  to  care  for  one-third  of  the  territory  at  an 
annual  cost  of  $Si6  for  shoeing  and  feeding,  against  the  total  cost 
of  the  motor-car  for  one  year  of  $481.31  (including  $250  for  two 
accidents). 

"The  reliability  of  the  motor  we  have  in  use  has  proven  very 
satisfactory.  During  its  eighteen  months'  service  we  have  not  had 
a  failure  to  respond  to  fires,  having  responded  to  1,050  fires  and 
traveled  2,250  miles  in  so  doing.  We  have  had  opportunity  to  test 
it  under  the  most  severe  weather  conditions,  cold,  sleet,  snow,  and 
mud,  to  all  of  which  the  response  was  marvelous.  For  instance, 
on  one  special  call  from  a  very  fine  country  home  beyond  the  city 
domain,  the  distance  being  nine  miles  from  quarters,  the  run  was 
made  and  the  fire  extinguished  with  a  trifling  loss,  that  might  have 
destroyed  the  entire  property  which  represented  $60,000  to  the 
owners. 

"The  life  of  the  motor  apparatus  has  not  yet  been  determined; 
.  .  .  however,  judging  from  the  mileage  and  endurance  of  the 
pleasure  motor,  which  does  not  get  the  care 
that  a  fire  apparatus  does,  the  fire  appa- 
ratus would  serve  for  twenty  years  with  the 
ordinary  repairs  given  the  horse-drawn 
apparatus." 


CHIEF   GLANVILLE  (STANDING    IX    FRONT)  AND    HIS   AUTO   FIRE-ENGINE. 

"  With  the  motor  apparatus  I  am  covering  three  times  the  territory  covered  with  the  horse-drawn 


MELTED  WOOD 

T  T  is  now  possible  to  melt  wood,  by  heating 
-*■  it  in  a  vacuum,  producing  a  hard,  homo- 
geneous substance  that  apparently  has  an 
industrial  future  before  it.  The  history  and 
present  status  of  the  process  are  given  by  Fran- 
cis Marre  in  La  ATature  (Paris,  August  14). 
To  melt  wood  "appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an 
impossibility,"  he  remarks,  but  it  is,  in  fact, 
possible  and  practicable.  Melted  wood  has 
been  hitherto  only  a  laboratory  curiosity, 
but  it  may  well  be  that  industry  shall  pres- 
ently discover  practical  applications  of  the 
greatest  interest.     He  continues  : 


apparatus  and  without  increasing  the  force  of  men,  and  doing  more  effective  work." 

motor  fire-engine,  strongly  advises  their  general  adoption,  on  the 
score  of  greater  cheapness  and  efficiency.  Service  with  a  motor  is 
more  continuous  and  prompt  than  with  horse-drawn  apparatus, 
and  there  are  other  advantages.     Says  Chief  Glanville  : 

"  Quick  action  is  the  most  essential  feature  in  fighting  a  fire,  for 
if  all  fires  were  discovered  and  reached  in  their  inception  the  losses 
would  be  comparatively  insignificant.  Judging  from  my  own  ex- 
perience during  the  past  eighteen  months,  I  figure  that  if  the  time 
were  reduced  in  getting  to  a  fire  after  the  alarm  is  received,  one- 
half  of  the  losses  would  be  reduced  more  than  half,  and  I  am  sure 
of  the  various  departments  being  able  to  accomplish  this  by  adopt- 
ing the  use  of  the  motor  apparatus.  What  I  present  for  your  con- 
sideration is  not  based  on  theory  but  facts,  as  I  have  learned  by 
experience.  One  motor-car  will  protect  three  times  the  territory 
that  horse-drawn  apparatus  will,  and  do  it  very  much  better  owing 
to  the  quick  operation  of  the  motor,  which  can  make  a  run  in  less 
than  half  the  time  of  the  horse,  and,  I  will  add,  much  more  safely ; 
and  if  there  is  no  occasion  to  hold  an  apparatus,  the  return  trip 
can  be  made  just  as  quickly,  the  apparatus  being  ready  to  respond 
to  other  fires  that  may  occur.  The  number  of  trips  made  in  a  day 
is  of  no  consequence  to  the  motor  apparatus,  whereas  the  horse 
must  be  considered 

"There  are  other  advantages  in  the  use  of  the  motor  apparatus, 
the  engine  especially.  On  arriving  at  a  fire  it  is  ready  for  use  re- 
gardless of  the  distance  traveled.  The  man  who  drives  the  motor 
is  stoker,  engineer,  and  driver,  and  as  soon  as  a  connection  is 
made  to  the  hydrant  the  motor  is  ready  to  pump  water  at  any 
pressure  that  may  be  desired,  and  a  uniform  pressure  can  be  main- 
tained for  an  indefinite  period 

"  As  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  I  can  only  give  my  own  experi- 
ence. With  the  motor  apparatus  I  am  covering  three  times  the 
territory  covered  with  the  horse-drawn  apparatus  and  without  in- 
creasing the  force  of  men,  and  doing  more  effective  work.     It 


"Altho  wood  is  eminently  inflammable,  it 
melts  at  a  relatively  low  temperature,  but 
in  very  precise  conditions,  and  only  when  it 
is  absolutely  removed  from  contact  with  oxygen,  so  that  its  com- 
bustion is  impossible.  This  may  be  understood  when  we  remem- 
ber what  its  composition  is.  When  its  immediately  soluble 
constituents  have  been  removed,  by  means  of  alcohol,  for  instance, 
it  gives  on  analysis  organic  acids,  water,  oily  essences,  silicates, 
sulfates,  phosphates,  chlorids,  and  hydroc'arbonates  of  lime, 
potash,  soda,  and  magnesia,  carbonic  acid,  carbonated  hydrogen, 
etc. — that  is  to  say,  solely  bodies  susceptible  of  being  evaporated 
or  dissolved  after  having  cooperated  by  chemical  affinity  in  the 
formation  of  determinate  substances. 

"  Starting  from  these  data,  Messrs.  Bizouard  and  Lenoir,  the 
former  an  electric  engineer,  the  second  a  printer,  studied  in  1891 
the  problem  of  the  fusion  of  wood,  and  after  a  year  of  investi- 
gation succeeded  in  producing  a  sample  of  melted  wood  which, 
altho  obtained  without  special  apparatus,  still  had  remarkable 
peculiarities.  The  details  of  the  process  are  not  exactly  known  ; 
they  operated  in  a  closed  vessel  at  a  relatively  low  temperature — 
this  is  about  all  that  we  can  gather  from  the  technical  journals  of 
the  period. 

"  But  their  work  has  been  taken  up  by  others,  and  now  there 
is  a  full  operative  technic  that  enables  us  easily  to  obtain  ex- 
cellent results.  A  metal  receiver,  a  sort  of  boiler  having  a 
double  bottom  thro  ..-.1  which  superheated  steam  passes,  is  filled 
with  bits  of  wood  ;  it  is  closed  by  a  lid  similar  to  that  used  in  auto- 
claves, and  provided  with  a  tube  and  stopcock  communicating 
with  an  apparatus  for  exhausting  the  air.  .  .  .  When  the  wood 
thus  kept  in  a  vacuum  is  heated  above  2S4°F.  the  water  and  other 
volatile  substances  are  given  off  first,  and  are  drawn  off  by  means 
of  the  exhausting  apparatus,  after  which  the  heating  is  continued 
for  about  three  hours.  There  then  take  place  a  complex  series 
of  reactions  an''  phenomena  analogous  to  those  that  accompany 
the  distillation  ot  wood  in  a  closed  vessel,  and  in  this  way  all  the 
so-called  pyrogenous  products  are  separated  ;  these  in  turn  are 
drawn  off,  condensed,  and  separated  so  that  they  may  be  utilized 
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illy.     There  then    remain   in   the   rece]  mly  the 

-  skeleton  ol  id  and  the  mineral  salts,  which,  taken 

.  ther,  constitute  a  fusible  mass.     This  is* allowed  to  cool  slow  ly, 

out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  then  placed  in  a  second  boiler 

ch,  at'tcr  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  is  filled  with  nitrogen 

under  a  itmospheres.  .  .  .  The  whole  is  heated 

to  i  two  hours,  and  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  woo 

melted  into  a  hon  hard  mass." 

melting  »s  may  also  be  performed,  we  are  told,  with- 

out drawing  off  the  distillation  produi  ilting,  in  about  two 

hours,  in  the  formation  of  a  solid  amorphous  mass  of  fused  wood. 

Melted  wood,  the  writ.  n  to  say,  lias  an  undoubted  indus- 

trial future,  as  it  has  a  tine  -rain,  takes  a  high  polish,  and   is  h 
and  resistant. 

It  takes  printing-ink  r&  d  may  be  cleaned  with  potash, 

turpentine. 

It  may  ..  easily  cast  and  molded  into  all  sorts  of  shapes, 

and  by  adding  preservatives  to  it  during  the  melting  process  it 
may  be  rendered  practically  indestructible. —  translation  made 
far  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  GOLDEN  CITY    The  Mexican  city  of  Guanajuato,  buill 
the  oldest  gold-mines  in  the  country,  wa  instructed, 

rding  to  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris),  of  adobes  made  of  the 
refuse  of  these  mines.  As  the  early  processes  of  extraction  were 
very  imperfect,  the  walls  and  tloors  of  these  buildings  were  tints 
full  of  gold.      Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"Things  would  have  gone  on  thus  \^r  an  indefinite  time,  and  the 
inhabitants  would  have  been  living  yet  in  these  valuable  dwellings, 
if  the  passage  of  a  railway  line  near  by  had  not 
necessitated  the  demolition  of  about  a  hundred 
houses. 

"The  idea  of  analyzing  the  debris  occurred  to 
some  one  and  it  was  not  without  surprize  that 
as  much  as  >jj  to  the  ton  was  found  in  some 
parts  :  the  average  was  about  £8,  which  still  leaves 
a  margin  of  profit  in  workii 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  old  houses 
have  all  disappeared,  and  they  have  yielded 
about  $50,000  in  gold  to  their  happy  possessors; 
the  new  houses,  built  with  the  debris  of  the  old 
debris,  have  been  so  thoroughly  treated  that  they 
reserve  no  such  agreeable  surprize  for  the  de- 
scendants of  the  present  proprietors." — Transla- 
tion made  for 'The  Literary  Digest. 


AN  AMERICAN   LESSON   TO  FRANCE 

THAT  American  foundries  are  far  in  advance  ol  their  French 
contemporaries  in  their  use  of  oil  fuels  in  melting  metals  and 
alloys  lor  casting,  is  the  opinion  oi  Rene  Champly,  writing  in  /.»/ 
Nature  (Paris,  August  7).  He  feelingly  contrasts  thedirty  French 
foundry,  with  its  smoke  and  -rime,  with  the  oil-burning  American 
establishment  —clean,  sale,  and  economical.      Says  Mr.  Champly  : 

"The  large  American  establishments  for  casting  bronze,  iron, 
and  steel  have  been  using  lor  some  time  lurnaces  on  quite  a  new- 
plan,  for  melting  these  metals. 

"  In  most  French  workshops  the  metals  are  melted  in  a  crucible; 
these  ,ue  very  fragile,  and  it  often  happens  that  they  crack  or 
break  in  the  furnace  where  they  are  being  heated,  so  that  all  or 
part  of  the  metal  is  lost.  The  crucibles  are  also  costly,  but  the 
I  inconvenience  of  this  old  method  is  the  imperfect  utilization 
oi  the  combustible,  most  of  the  heat  being  lost  in  the  furnace  and 
its  chimney. 

"The  new  method,  on  the  contrary,  does  away  with  the  fragile 
and  costly  crucible  and  shuts  up  metal  and  tire  together  in  a  small 
closed  space,  where  all  the  heat  is  utilized  in  melting  the 
metal 

"The  Schwartz  furnace  uses  as  fuel  heavy  oils,  which  are  gener- 
ally very  cheap.  It  is  composed  ol  a  spherical  receptacle  of  steel, 
surmounted  by  a  conical  extension,  the  whole  lined  with  refractory 
brick.  The  apparatus  lest*,,  by  means  ol  axles,  on  two  supports 
which  may  stand  on  ground  of  any  kind,  without  the  necessity  of 
special  foundations.  The  furnace,  also,  requires  no  chimney,  so 
that  the  expenses  of  installation  are  considerably  reduced.  .  .  . 
The  spherical  form  of  the  furnace  makes  it  possible  to  give  a 
convenient  depth  to  the  melted  metal,  while  offering  the  greatest 
possible  surface  to  the  heat 

"The  capacity  of  these  furnaces  varies  from    100  pounds  up  to 


AN  EVIL  EFFECT  OF  CHEAP  TRAVEL-  Are 
our  powers  of  locomotion  in  danger  of  atrophy 
through  disuse  ?  This  would  seem  to  be  implied 
in  an  editorial  note  in  The  Lancet  (London,  July 
31)  deprecating  the  increasing  facilities  for  get- 
ting about.     Says  the  writer : 

"Everybody  must  recognize  the  advantages  of  cheap  traveling, 
and  the  competition  among  those  who  undertake  to  convey  the 
public  from  place  to  place  is  such  as  to  reduce  the  cost  to  a  mini- 
mum. In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  stated  that  the  public  are 
tically  carried  for  nothing.  The  inducement  to  ride  rather  than 
walk  is  thus  a  temptation  which  continually  confronts  the  public. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  in  this  a  process  which  is  calculated  to 
lead  to  physical,  and  not  improbably  mental,  demoralization.  If 
a  man  can  reach  his  home  by  tram-car  or  omnibus  for  a  halfpenny 
he  is  not  going  to  trouble  himself  about  walking  the  distance.  He 
thus  loses,  perhaps  daily,  a  valuable  and  healthful  form  of  ex- 
ercise because  traveling  is  so  cheap.  .  .  .  Surely  this  state  of 
things  can  not  count  for  sturdiness  and  healthful  activity  in  the 
future  generation,  but  is  more  likely  to  lead  to  a  state  of  atrophy 
which  must  react  unfavorably  on  the  individual.  It  is  open  to 
question  whether  the  human  race  is  better  off,  for  at  any  rate,  a  num- 
1  er  of  facilities  which  are  constantly  thrown  in  its  way.  There 
are,  of  course,  compensations,  but  not,  we  think,  in  all  cases." 


FURNACES  THAT  EXCITE  FRENCH  ADMIRATION. 

View  in  a  Chicago  plant  that  contrasts  sharply  with  the  French  "old-fashioned  foundries, 
cluttered  with  coal  and  ashes  and  fouled  with  smoke." 


8  tons,  that  is  to  say,  they  make  it  possible  to  melt,  all  at  once, 
pieces  of  considerable  size  ;  the  duration  of  the  melting  is  50  to  60 
minutes,  so  that  five  to  ten  meltings  a  day  may  be  made  with  a 
single  furnace.  The  life  of  the  refractory  linings  is  six  to  ten 
months.  Thus  the  American  oil-furnaces  have  the  advantage  over 
our  old-fashioned  furnaces  of  being  portable,  exact,  rapid,  and 
economical,  while  saving  trouble  and  avoiding  danger  for  the 
workmen.  They  have  brought  about,  in  fact,  a  veritable  revolution 
in  the  important  industry  of  the  casting  of  copper  and  its  alloys. 

"Thus  the  Hewitt  foundry  in  Chicago  produces  with  eight 
Schwartz  furnaces  55  tons  of  bronze  in  nine  hours  of  work,  em- 
ploying only  eight  men  for  their  charging  and  regulation.  The 
appearance  of  our  old-fashioned  foundries,  cluttered  with  coal  and 
ashes  and  fouled  with  smoke,  is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  the  American  foundries  with  their  improved  furnaces,  and 
it  is  desirable  that  our  industries  should  follow  this  example,  both 
in  their  own  interest  and  in  that  of  their  workmen's  health."— 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  ORIENTAL  WOMAN'S  DEBT  TO 

MISSIONS 

^HE  number  of  conversions  should  not  be  taken  as  the  sole 
-*■  standard  for  estimating  the  effectiveness  of  Christian 
missions  in  the  East,  for  of  much  more  importance,  says  a  native 
Indian,  are  the  indirect  results  of  Christian  effort  to  be  seen  in 
the  orphanages,  schools,  and  colleges,  medical  and  social  work, 
modeled  on  Christian  prototypes  and  conducted  by  imitative 
methods.  The  name  of  another  religion  is  substituted  for  the 
Christian,  says  Saint  Nihal  Singh,  writing  in  the  Chicago  In- 
terior, "but  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the'rules  and  regulations, 
and  even  the  spirit  guiding  the  establishments,  are  practically  the 
same  as  in  missionary  enterprises."  Such  indirect  influence  of 
Christian  missionaries,  this  writer  declares,  has  had  its  "most 
telling  effect  in  modifying  the  status  of  the  Asian  woman,"  and 
"under  its  impetus  womanhood  is  rapidly  evolving  in  the  various 
Oriental  countries."  Not  only  is  the  Eastern  woman  growing 
impatient  of  her  subordinate  position  and  expressing  her  long- 
ing for  equal  privileges  and  the  wish  to  be  taken  seriously 
by  man,  but — 

"The  attitude  of  the  Oriental  man  toward  woman  has  likewise 
undergone  a  phenomenal  change  during  the  last  decade  or  two. 
Now  that  the  people  of  Asia  are  aggressively  aspiring  to  take  their 
place  alongside  the  most  enlightened  races,  the  restoration  of 
woman  to  her  rightful  position  in  society  is  becoming  their  ideal. 
Gradually  Orientals  are  awakening  to  the  [consciousness  that 
woman  in  bondage  and  ignorance  is  a  menace  to  the  nation — that 
the  corner-stone  of  national  prosperity  is  intelligent  and  liberal- 
minded  womanhood.  More  and  more  the  men  of  Asia  are  coming 
to  realize  that  the  standards  of  life  and  equity  can  not  with  im- 
punity be  varied  according  to  sex.  This  awakening  is  laying  the 
ax  at  the  root  of  conventional  feminine  slavery. 

"  Both  the  sexes  have  changed  their  attitude  toward  each  other. 
The  woman  is  chafing  at  her  servility  and  desires  reciprocity  of 
man.     The  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  anxious  to  file  off  the  fetters 

of  woman  and  invest  her  with 
a  sense  of  responsibility. 
Both  the  man  and  the  woman 
are  seeking  to  bring  about  a 
reversal  of  the  social  customs 
which  for  centuries  have  held 
back  the  women  of  the  Orient." 

Of  all  Oriental  lands,  Japan 
possibly  excepted,  India  is 
giving  the  most  attention  to 
the  evolution  of  its  woman- 
hood.    We  read : 

"Twentieth -century  ideas 
have  made  their  way  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  most  conserv- 
ative homes  in  Hindustan. 
The  intelligent  East-Indian 
woman  has  developed  the 
spirit  of  independence.  She 
is  becoming  ambitious  to 
acquire  professional  training. 
Widows  are  growing  anxious 
to  earn  their  own  living  and 
lead  a  life  of  comparative 
liberty.  The  immemorial  cus- 
tom of  joint  family  life  is 
disintegrating,  and  youthful 
married  folks  are  evincing 
the  desire  to  keep  house  for  themselves,  where  the  young  wife 
will  be  untrammeled  by  the  dreaded  mother-in-law.  While 
offering  liberty  to  the  young  woman,  the  new  movement  imposes 
on  her  in  her  turn  the  duty  of  educating  herself  to  take  care  of  the 
household  and  to  shoulder  her  own  burden  without  maternal  direc- 


SAINT   NIHAL  SINGH. 

The  most  telling  effect  of  Christian 
missions,  he  declares,  is  their  influence 
"  in  modifying  the  status  of  the  Asian 
woman." 


tion.     All  these  circumstances  are  combining  to  make  the  mod- 
ernization of  woman  in  India  inevitable. 

"The  exigencies  of  the  times  render  the  woman  movement  In 
India  different  from  similar  propagandas  in  other  countries.  In 
Hindustan  to-day  it  is  not  the  members  of  the  female  sex  alone 
who  are  striving  to  raise  the  social  and  intellectual  tone  of  woman- 
hood, but  the  intelligent  men  are  working  with  them,  shoulder  to 
shoulder.  The  agitation  has  interested  the  people  of  the  land, 
without  reference  to  caste  or  creed,  and  the  sexes,  instead  of  play- 
ing at  cross-purposes,  are  co- 
operating with  each  other. 

"The  education  of  women 
is  engaging  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion.  In  order  to  meet  the 
peculiar  requirements,  special 
measures  are  being  designed. 
Schools  especially  conducted 
for  girls  are  coming  into  being 
all  over  Hindustan.  Most  of 
the  schools  as  yet  are  con- 
ducted by  the  Government 
and  the  various  religious  de- 
nominations. Yet  many  are 
organized  by  the  native  com- 
munity and  derive  their  sup- 
port from  liberal-minded  East 
Indians.  These  are,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  purely  in- 
digenous institutions.  The 
phenomenal  rapidity  with 
which  they  are  increasing  in 
number  and  efficiency  is  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  the 
awakening  of  Hindustan.  Be- 
fore long  the  indigenous  in- 
stitutions will  outnumber  the 
Government  seminaries.  This 
tendency  to  help  themselves, 
rather  than  lean  on  govern- 
mental     crutches,      is     very 

marked  in  the  matter  of  providing  the  Indian  girl  with  facilities 
for  education,  and  is  a  reassuring  sign  of  the  times. 

"For  married  women  and  for  girls  who  reside  in  large  cities  of 
India  and  who  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  school,  visiting  teachers 
are  being  employed  by  philanthropic  associations  and  individuals. 
These  teachers  hold  classses  in  neighborhood  centers  where  the 
young  ladies  club  together  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
minds.  Essentially  this  kind  of  teaching  is  perfunctory  ;  but  it  is 
a  makeshift  of  incalculable  benefit,  considering  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  the  country.  In  fact,  classes  for  adult  women 
in  India  are  the  means  of  educating  thousands  of  persons 
who  but  for  them  would  be  left  unleavened  with  the  yeast  of 
modernization.  The  people  of  India,  alive  to  the  goo'd  they 
are  doing,  are  more  and  more  resorting  to  this  plan  of  educational 
propaganda  work. 

"  These  schools  and  home  classes  aim  at  giving  practical  instruc- 
tion to  the  pupils.  The  rudiments  of  'the  three  RV  are  taught, 
and  effort  is  made  to  cultivate  in  the  pupil  a  taste  for  healthy  lit 
erature  and  for  esthetics ;  but  attention  is  centered  on  preparing 
the  young  woman  for  the  home.  These  institutions  attempt  to 
graduate  not  'blue-stockings'  but  normal-bodied,  normal-minded 
women,  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  in  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  find  themselves. 

"  Special  zeal  is  being  shown  by  intelligent  East  Indians  in  taking 
care  of  widows  and  educating  them  to  self-support.  The  Hindu 
widow  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  asset  India  possesses  to-day. 
The  suffering  through  which  she  has  passed  has  invested  her  with 
patience,  acute  perception,  and  bull-dog  tenacity  and  faithfulness. 
Her  character  has  been  molded  by  adversity,  her  talents  and  senses 
whetted.  Her  potentiality  properly  directed,  the  energy  latent 
within  her  carefully  developed  and  judiciously  utilized,  she  will 
prove  a  factor  which  will  count  in  the  recrudescence  of  Hindustan. 
Educated  India  has  come  into  the  realization  of  the  truth,  and  is 
bending  all  its  energies  to  make  intelligent  use  of  the  Hindu  widow 
in  the  work  of  uplifting  India." 


MISS   UTA    IMAI, 

Herself  an  evidence  of  the  broadening 
life  of   Japanese  women.     She   is  the 

editor  of  The  Twentieth  Century  Woman 
(Tokyo). 
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HUMANE  PRISON-DISCIPLINE 

"\  T  TE  spend  over  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  the  correction  and 
*  *  repression  of  crime,  but  our  ears  seem  to  be  closed  to 
"the  sighing  of  the  prisoner."  There  is  little  Christian  charity 
employed  in  the  reclamation  of  the  criminal.  So  we  are  told  by 
a  former  chaplain  of  the  Tombs  prison,  who  asserts  that  "in  most 
of  our  large  penal  institutions  the  guards  stand  over  the  prisoners 
in  the  shops  and  yards  with  a  club  big  enough  to  brain  an  ox,  and 
on  the  slightest  pretext  and  the  least  offense  use  their  sticks  on  the 
heads  of  the  unfortunate  inmates."  "Many  of  our  prison  methods." 
this  writer,  the  Rev.  John  Josiah  Munro.  declares,  "  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  any  kind  of  criminal  reformation."  California,  however, 
is  a  notable  exception  in  respect  to  the  humane  methods  that  she 
employs  in  one  of  her  largest  prisons.  As  a  consequence  this  prison 
i^  said  to  have  the  best  discipline  in  the  State.  In  Tlie  North- 
•  ter/i  Christian  Advocate  (Chicago)  he  says  of  this  institution  : 

"There  everybody  seems  to  be  on  his  good  behavior.  The 
whole  discipline  of  the  institution  turns  on  a  question  of  obedience. 
The  man  who  keeps  the  law  can  eat  at  the  warden's  table.  It  has 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  for  it  has  been  tried  long  enough 
to  be  found  successful.  The  old  saying,  'That  the  best  way  to 
reach  a  man  is  by  way  of  his  stomach'  has  been  tried  and  proved  true. 

"There  are  three  tables  in  the  institution: 

"  i.  The  first  is  for  men  against  whom  there  is  no  bad  mark  for 
rudeness  or  disobedience  for  one  whole  month  and  who  do  their 
work  well.  The  board  is  hrst-class  at  this  table  and  each  convict 
is  entitled  to  a  napkin.  They  are  allowed  to  converse  with  each 
other  and  have  waiters. 

"  2.  The  second  table  contains  the  regular  prison  fare.  It  is  for 
those  who  rebel  against  doing  their  work  or  wilfully  disregard  the 
rules  of  the  institution.  The  table  is  made  of  plain  pine  boards. 
The  plates  and  cups  are  tin.  Here  they  eat  their  food  in  silence, 
without  tablecloth,  napkin,  or  any  one  to  wait  on  them. 

"3.  The  third  table  is  called  'Bread  and  Water'  and  is  for  the 
incorrigibles.  For  their  meals  three  times  a  day  they  receive 
plenty  of  dry  bread  and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  water.  When 
they  are  confined  to  their  cells  for  extra  bad  conduct  the  bread 
and  water  are  brought  to  them. 

"When  this  was  first  tried  it  was  found  that  at  the  end  of  three 
months  one-half  of  the  men  were  able  by  their  good-conduct  marks 
to  secure  a  seat  at  the  warden's  table.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
two-thirds  of  the  men  sat  at  the  first  table.  After  a  few  years'  ex- 
perience nine  men  out  of  every  ten  are  able  to  keep  the  law  and 
behave  like  gentlemen  so  as  to  sit  at  the  best  table.  This  change 
has  wrought  wonders  in  every  prison  where  it  has  been  tried." 

By  actual  count  in  a  number  of  small  rebellions  in  a  score  of 
prisons,  says  the  writer,  bad  food  or  not  enough  has  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  trouble.     He  adds  : 

"  Indeed,  many  of  the  complaints  I  have  heard  from  convicts  at 
various  times  have  been  on  the  food  question.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  coarse,  inferior,  badly  cooked  food  which  many  of  the 
unfortunates  of  our  prison  receive  tends  to  elevate  them  ;  on  the 
contrary.  I  believe  it  everywhere  fosters  rebellion  and  insubordi- 
nation and  keeps  them  in  an  ugly  frame  of  mind.  If  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  a  prison  I  would  see  to  it  that  they  had  plenty  of 
good,  plain,  wholesome  food.  A  small  quantity  of  good,  plain 
food  well  cooked  is  not  as  dear  in  the  end  as  a  large  quantity  of 
inferior  food  not  eaten." 

Certain  improvements  in  the  management  of  New  York  State 
penal  institutions  have  taken  place,  we  are  told,  since  Mr.  Cornelius 
V.  Collins  became  superintendent  of  prisons.     Thus  : 

■  During  the  past  ten  years  Mr.  Collins  has  abolished  the  lock- 
step,  the  convict  garb,  the  cropped  hair,  and  many  other  foolish 
customs  that  tended  to  degrade  the  prisoner.  Not  only  has  he 
substituted  milder  methods,  but  he  has  sought  in  every  way  to  ele- 
vate the  condition  of  the  prisoners,  and  they  in  turn  feel  that  they 
are  under  lasting  obligation  to  him  for  the  changes  he  has  made 
to  better  their  conditions." 

But  such  conditions  are  not  to  be  reported  of  many  of  our 
prisons.     We  read  : 

"The  prevailing  opinion  in  most  of  our  penal  institutions  is  that 


the  average  prisoner  is  not  only  a  dangerous  character,  but  a  hope- 
less moral  and  social  defective  who  must  be  restrained  and  pun- 
ished permanently.  In  some  parts  of  our  country,  after  the 
criminal  has  been  sent  to  a  prison  or  convict  camp,  the  authorities 
there  seem  not  to  care  a  fig  whether  he  is  reformed  or  not.  In- 
deed, the  penal  settlements  of  to-day  can  not  reform  the  unfortu- 
nates therein,  as  they  are  not  conducted  on  Christian  principles  nor 
by  Christian  men.  In  many  of  our  Southern  States,  besides  the 
regular  county  jail  and  penitentiary,  there  are  convict  camps  and 


An  aristocratic  woman  of  yester- 
day with  tiny  feet. 


A  woman  of  the  new  type  with 
normal  feet. 


CHRISTIANITY'S   EFFECT  ON    CHINESE   WOMEN'S   FEET. 

settlements  where  the  labor  of  the  prisoner  is  sold  out  by  the 
month  or  the  year  according  to  agreement  to  contractors.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  convict  camps  contain  the  worst  kind  of  barbarism 
and  practise  iniquities  that  would  shame  Central  Africa.  The 
prisoners,  both  black  and  white,  are  treated  like  so  many  dogs  and 
have  bestial  habits.  Whenever  the  prisoners,  who  are  miserably 
fed,  rebel  against  the  treatment  they  receive,  they  are  unmerci- 
fully beaten  by  the  prison  overseers  and  contractors.  Sometimes 
they  are  shot  or  clubbed  for  even  daring  to  protest  against  such 
horrible  treatment." 


BROADENING  THE  COUNTRY  PREACHER— To  give  variety 
to  the  mental  outlook  of  country  preachers,  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  at  Amherst  has  this  year  conducted  a  sum- 
mer school.  Lectures  on  farming,  as  well  as  on  sociological 
topics,  have  been  given,  and  these  were  supplemented  by  field 
trips  and  demonstrations  in  dairy  work,  cattle-feeding,  and  work 
in  greenhouses.  The  preacher  is  thus  relieved  of  his  helplessness 
when  he  comes  in  personal  contact  with  his  parishioner.  The 
Washington  He  raid  thus  comments  on  the  project : 

"  It  is  the  lack  of  sympathetic  and  vivifying  companionship  that 
these  preachers  most  feel.  Their  routine  associations  may  not  be 
with  men  of  their  own  plane  of  thought,  but  with  persons  both  in- 
different and  uninformed.  The  danger  is  that  a  preacher  in  such 
environment  may  drift  backward  toward  the  shallow,  superficial, 
and  commonplace,  until  his  mind  becomes  out  of  touch  with  sub- 
jects that  elevate  and  that  widen  his  outlook  and  influence.  The 
Amherst  idea  would  seem  to  invite  imitation  at  other  collegiate 
and  university  centers. 

"The  country  preacher  fills  a  sphere  of  usefulness  quite  different 
in  its  environment  from  that  of  his  urban  colleague.     His  daily 
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contacts  with  the  life  of  the  people  about  him  are  necessarily  more 
intimate.  Hence  there  is  the  greater  need  for  keeping  his  mental 
outlook  wider  than  his  immediate  environment.  He  must  have 
glimpses  into  the  outer  world  more  realistic  than  those  afforded 
by  the  current  literature,  perhaps  often  too  scant,  that  reaches  his 
study-table.  The  seeming  narrowness  of  his  surroundings  in  reality 
increases  his  opportunity  for  the  personal  uplift  of  others.  His 
daily  walks  and  talks  must  be  known  of  all.  The  more  informa- 
tory  they  can  be  made,  the  greater  stimulus  he  can  impart  to  others 
for  both  practical  usefulness  and  higher  living.  The  country  par- 
son has  unusual  contacts,  and  the  institution  of  education  that 
promotes  his  intellectual  activities  by  increasing  his  points  of  view 
of  the  human  life  and  occupations  that  surround  him  multiplies 
his  power  for  good." 


his  whims  and  make  him  a  still  greater  nuisance.  He  needs  to 
be  told  the  truth  about  himself  now  and  then,  lest  he  remain  in 
error ;  and  the  truth  is  that  he  has  mistaken  his  own  ignorant 
notions  for  universal  principles  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  he  has 
confounded  his  native  conceit  and  pugnacity  with  zeal  for  the 
kingdom  of  God." 


TYRANNY  OF  THE  "WEAK   BROTHER" 

THE  case  of  the  "weak  brother"  is  one  not  lacking  in  cham- 
pions. Indeed,  so  much  has  been  said  in  his  behalf  that  he 
might  perhaps  be  expected  thereby  to  acquire  strength  enough  to 
lose  his  title.  St.  Paul  has  always  been  emoted  as  his  most  ex- 
alted advocate,  but  Dr.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Boston  University,  declares  that  St.  Paul  was  "on  the  side  of 
liberty,"  and  that  "he  was  not  willing  to  have  his  liberty  judged 
of  another  man's  conscience."  St.  Paul,  we  are  told,  was  quite 
willing  that  another  should  have  a  conscience  for  himself,  but  not 
for  him.  His  classic  utterance  about  the  eating  of  meat  seems  to 
this  writer  to  have  been  long  obscured.  He  points  out  the  apostle's 
position  as  being  one  taken  on  the  ground  that  while  "all  things 
are  lawful,  all  things  may  not  be  expedient."  "Christian  love  and 
wisdom  must  be  considered  in  the  use  of  our  freedom.  .  .  .  Love 
is  higher  than  liberty  ;  and  I  must  not  for  the  sake  of  liberty  need- 
lessly cause  any  brother  to  stumble.  Liberty  apart  from  love  is 
apt  to  become  uncharitable  and  contemptuous  and  as  bigoted  as 
bigotry  itself."  The  writer,  who  deals  with  the  subject  of  "the 
Church  and  moral  progress  "  in  his  recently  published  "Studies  in 
Christianity,"  sees  that  these  considerations  are  not  rules  which 
give  definite  guidance;  "they  are  rather  principles  in  the  light  of 
which  we  are  to  act,  and  which  each  one  is  to  apply  for  himself." 
No  one  can  give  law  to  another  in  this  respect ;  no  one  can  pre- 
scribe to  another  how  far  for  love's  sake  he  shall  yield  his  own 
liberty ;  least  of  all,  asserts  the  Professor,  "may  the  weak  brother 
himself  have  a  voice  in  the  decision."     We  read  further : 

"This  matter  of  the  weak  brother  has  been  very  much  mis- 
understood. In  deciding  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  itself,  the  weak 
brother  can  not  be  considered  at  all.  This  is  a  question  purely  of 
truth  and  right  reason.  To  declare  obligatory,  out  of  regard  for 
the  weak  brother,  something  which  is  not  obligatory,  is  false  and 
dangerous.  It  makes  ignorance  and  prejudice  and  weakness, 
rather  than  the  truth  of  things,  the  ground  of  legislation.  It  pro- 
duces an  artificial  and  fictitious  code  which  is  sure  to  produce  re- 
volt when  it  is  seen  through.  It  obscures  the  eternal  obligations 
of  justice  and  righteousness  by  petty  fussiness  about  the  tithing  of 
mint,  anise,  and  cumin.  Now  this  is  undue  deference  to  the 
weak  brother,  and  must  never  be  allowed.  St.  Paul  would  not 
admit  that  an  idol  was  anything,  or  that  meats  offered  to  idols 
were  damaged  thereby,  or  that  there  was  anything  unclean  in  itself. 
He  would  not  needlessly  offend,  but  he  would  not  conceal  the 
truth.  .And  this  is  as  far  as  Christian  wisdom  allows  us  to  go.  In 
the  confusion  of  this  human  world  it  must  needs  be  that  offenses 
come,  but  in  the  long  run  the  truth  is  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  of  fewest  offenses.  Weak  brethren  abound  on  all  sides  of 
every  question.  If  one  is  offended  by  the  enlargement  of  liberty, 
another  is  offended  by  its  limitation.  Defect  is  as  dangerous  as 
excess.  Only  the  truth  is  safe,  and  only  the  truth  makes  free. 
The  weak  brother,  then,  is  not  to  be  considered  at  all  in  deciding 
the  questions  of  essential  right  and  wrong:  but  he  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  use  of  our  freedom.  We  must  not  walk  un- 
charitably, but  in  Christian  wisdom  and  love.  But  the  weak- 
brother  himself  may  never  prescribe  the  measure  of  consideration 
to  be  given  to  his  notions.     That  would  simply  encourage  him  in 


JAPAN'S  VERSION   OF  CHRISTIANITY 

^HE  Japanese  for  a  thousand  years  have  had  a  good  civiliza- 
*-  tion,  as  is  proved  by  the  eagerness  with  which  they  try  to 
improve  it.  This  is  the  testimony  of  the  Occidental  missionaries, 
Erglish  and  American,  but  we  learn  from  the  Rev.  John  Batchelor 
that  while  Japan  wishes  to  advance  in  political  power,  in  moralitv, 
and  in  general  religiousness,  she  will  not  accept  Western  forms 
and  formularies.  The  New-Testament  morality  is  looked  upon 
by  the  leading  men  of  patriotism  in  Japan  as  something  tending 
to  make  the  people  better  and  stronger  and  more  able  to  cope  with 
foreign  influences,  but  it  must  be  made  their  own.  Speaking  to 
a  representative  of  the  London  Daily  News  this  veteran  preacher 
remarked  : 

"Japan  is  open  to  Western  ideas.  They  have  been  quick  enough 
to  find  which  are  the  most  utilitarian,  and  in  no  case  where  Japa- 
nese ideas  and  customs  are  supposed  to  be  better  than  Caucasian 
or  European  do  they  adopt  them  or  change  their  own.  Japan  has 
had  a  good  civilization  for  1,000  years,  and  what  they  have  adopted 
from  Europe  has  not  superseded  their  own  civilization,  but  has 
been  superimposed  upon  it.  .  .  .  They  will  take  the  Scriptures 
for  themselves,  and  will  work  out  a  Church  polity  which  will  be 
purely  Japanese." 

The  native  Japanese  clergy  who  represent  Christianity  are  going 
a  little  further  than  this,  as  we  learn  from  the  native  press.  In 
applying  the  spirit  of  Christianity  to  practical  political  life  they 
are  almost  turning  the  pulpit  into  a  mere  political  agency  and  we 
read  in  the  Kaitakaska  (Tokyo)  the  following  description  of 
Ja'panese  Christianity  : 

"Their  worship  and  preaching  is  no  more  than  a  cardboard  imi- 
tation of  that  which  takes  place  in  the  churches  of  the  Occident. 
The  priest,  instead  of  strictly  confining  himself  to  the  teaching  of 
dogmas,  enters  upon  the  domain  of  politics.  He  does  not  give 
his  whole  attention  to  religious  catechizing,  he  tries  to  make  pro- 
selytes for  such  or  such  political  parties.  He  is  not  contented 
with  speaking  of  the  Bible,  he  interprets  its  teachings  as  they  sup- 
port his  party  predilections.  He  thus  wholly  fails  in  his  true 
mission  and  does  more  harm  than  good. 

"The  pulpit  ought  not  to  be  a  political  tribune  or  rostrum  ;  the 
priest  ought  not  to  aim  at  the  successes  of  the  political  orator  ;  his 
business  is  to  preach  goodness,  to  bring  back  the  wanderers  to 
religion.  His  aim  should  not  be  to  defend  his  personal  opinions, 
or  to  support  those  of  some  apostle  of  Socialism,  or  some  cham- 
pion of  reaction.  We  must  express  our  disapproval  of  the  system 
of  such  priests  as  seek  the  support  of  associations  of  young  people 
who,  in  their  excess  of  zeal,  indulge  in  violent  vituperation  of  their 
adversaries.  Such  preachers  can  only  end  in  failure,  for  the 
ignorant  classes  whom  they  address,  instead  of  augmenting  the 
contingent  of  real  Christians,  are  altogether  led  astray  by  these 
violent  leaders." 

The  very  tolerance  of  the  Japanese  Government  for  all  religious 
sects  and  persuasions  has  proved  a  hindrance  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity,  as  we  are  told  by  another  native  paper,  the  Koe 
(Tokyo),  in  which  we  read  : 

"The  various  sects  of  Buddhism  in  Japan  are  showing  a  strong 
tendency  toward  fusion  into  one  vast  body.  The  movement  is 
growing,  altho  still  meeting  with  resistance  in  some  quarters. 
Meanwhile  many  sects  are  gaining  large  accession  to  their  numbers 
from  the  ranks  of  the  hitherto  indifferent,  thanks  to  the  independ- 
ence given  them  by  the  power  which  thus  seeks  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  foreign  religious  authority.  .  .  .  Very  many  Buddhists 
are  of  opinion  that  fusion  and  unity  among  themselves  will  be  the 
best  means  of  contending  with  the  influence  of  Occidental  religion." 
—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE   NEW   THEATER   NOT  IN  THE 

CLOUDS 

THi  having  too  high  a  reputation  appears  in 

ouncem  he  much-heralded  New  Theater,  which 

■  work  of  elevating  our  drama  to  lofty  levels  on 
Novembers.  It  seems  that  so  much  has  been  said  aboul  the 
superior  qualitj  art,  the  literary  excellence  of  its  plays,  and 

the  great  wealth  of  its  backers  iw  or  intimidate  slightly  the 

nmon  or  ordinary  playgoer.      So  the    management  hasten  in 


success  last  year  as  the  author  oi    "Salvation  Nell."     Finally, 

there  is  promised  an  American  adaptation  .is  to  scenes  of  "  Strife," 
an  English  drama  by  John  Galsworthy,  presenting  a  picture  of 
the  Struggle  between  capital  and  labor. 

As  to  the  actors,  we  are  assured  that  "the  presentations  will  be 
made  by  the  New  Theater  ( !ompanj ,  a  strict  lv  stock  organization, 
the  members  of  which  have  been  recruited  with  great  care."  No 
player,  it  is  asserted.  "  will  be  'featured'  or  'starred.'  "  "While  it  is 
fully  realized,"  we  read,  "that  the  leading  parts  wall  always  require 
interpreters  of  special  eminence,  the  particular  aim  of  the  theater 
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their  announcement  of  plans  to  reassure  him.  They  deny  that  it 
is  to  be  the  toy  of  the  rich,  and  declare  rather  that  it  will  make  its 
appeal  to  the  whole  body  of  intelligent  playgoers  and  depend  upon 
■n  tor  its  success.  "In  truth,  it  is  hoped  to  make  this  institu- 
tion as  distinctly  democratic  and  civic  as  is  the  Coined ie  Francaise." 
They  further  repudiate  an  apparently  current  idea  that  the  reper- 
toire is  to  coiisi.st  mainly  of  so-called  "classical  "  works  or  plays 
that  are  "advanced."  "faddish  "or  "literary."  One-third  of  the 
repertoire  only,  it  is  asserted,  "consists  ol  so-called  'standard  '  or 
'classic  '  works,  while  the  rest  comprizes  brisk,  wholesome  come- 
dies and  popular  plays."  The  management  els  any  i 
of  "high-brow  "  assumptions.  It  is  "not  to  be  made  a  for 
the  select  few.  wherein  a  dull  or  tedious  play  of  merit  will  be  k 
upon  th  for  the  pui  I  instructing  it-  >,  but  a 
playhouse  lor  the  public  at  large."  To  this  end  something  is  b 
of  the  plays  to  be  produced  during  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  N 
Theater's  season  which  begins  November  S.  There  will  be 
"Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  and  "The  School  for  Scandal  "  from  the 
classic  re'pertoire.  Two  new  plays  are  by  American  dramatists — 
"The  Cottage  in  the  Air."  by  Edward  Knobloch,  author  of  "The 
Shulamite."  and  "The  Nigger."  by  Edward  Sheldon, who  achieved 


will  be,  by  careful  attention  to  minor  roles  and  all  details  of  stage 
man  i  and  presentation,  to  insure  productions  of  uniform, 

artistic  excellence."      The    company,  when  fully  organized,  will 
comprize  about  forty  players.     The  announcement  declares: 

"Those  already  assigned  to  appear  in  the  plays  announced  in- 
clude Mr.  Edward  11.  Sothern,  Mr.  Charles  Cartwright,  Mr.  A. 
E.  Anson.  Mr.  Albert  binning,  Mr.  Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  Mr. 
Henry  Stanford,  Mr.  Benjamin  Johnson,  Mr.  Rowland  Buckstone, 
Mr.  William  McVay,  Mr.  Charles  Balsar,  Mr.  Jacob  Wendell,  Jr., 
Mr.  Pedro  de  Cordoba.  Master  John  Tansey,  Miss  Julia  Marlowe, 
Miss  Rose  Coghlan,  Miss  Olive  Wyndham,  Miss  Jessie  Busley, 
Mrs.  So],  Smith,  Miss  Beatrice  Forbes-Robertson,  Miss  Beverly 
greaves,  Miss  Thais  Law  ton.  Miss  Leah  Bateman-Hunter,  and 
Miss  Vida  Sutton.  Mr.  Louis  Calvert,  who  was  brought  from 
London  to  produce  the  standard  dramas,  is  an  actor  of  great 
ability  as  well  as  a  stage  director  of  long  experience,  and  will  ap- 
pear in  several  important  roles.  Of  equal  eminence  in  their 
respective  fields  are  Mr.  George  Foster  Piatt,  producer  of  modern 
dramas:  Messrs.  Wilfred  North  and  Frederick  Stanhope,  assist- 
ant producers:  Mr.  Elliott  Schenck,  musical  director,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Hamilton  Bell,  art  director.  As  is  already  known,  the 
directorate  of  the  playhouse  comprizes  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames, 
director;    Mr.    Lee    Shubert,    manager,    and    Mr.    John    Corbin, 
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literary  manager.     The  acting  manager  is  Mr.  Edward  E.  Lyons; 
the  house  treasurer,  Mr.  Jed  F.  Shaw." 

These  players  represent  all  ages  from  the  veteran  of  seventy- 
eight,  Mrs.  Sol.  Smith,  the  best  known  Juliet's  Nurse  of  our  stage, 
to  Miss  Leah  Bateman-Hunter,  an  English  miss  of  seventeen,  a 
member  of  the  well-known  theatrical  family  of  Bateman,  who  has 
already  played  Juliet — "the  only  Juliet  in  history  of  the  age  of 
Shakespeare's  charming  character."  Some  idea  of  Mr.  Calvert's 
great  versatility  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  in  one  evening  he 
once  appeared  zs  Scroop,  the  Constable  of  France,  Bates,  Captain 
Jamy,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  the  boy  in  "King  Henry  V." 
Most  of  the  other  actors  here  named  are  more  or  less  well  known 
on  the  American  stage. 

The  first  severe  test  of  the  New  Theater,  comments  the  New  York 
Press,  will  come  with  the  three  new  plays  to  have  their  production 
under  its  auspice?.     Further  : 

"  More  or  less  doubt  will  attach  itself  to  the  experiments  involved 
here,  and,  tho  we  are  sanguine  about  the  success  of  'The  School 
for  Scandal  '  and  'Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  we  do  not  care  to  fore- 


BANQUET  SCENE  IN  "MACBETH." 

Played  in  the  great  refectory  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Wandrille  by  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc  (Mme.  Maeter 
linck)  and  a  company  embracing  Parisian  actors  and  the  servants  of  the  estate. 

cast  a  triumph  for  any  of  the  other  pieces  in  the  opening  repertoire. 
But  this  we  do  believe — that  in  any  case  where  the  judgment  of 
the  directors  is  at  fault,  and  when  the  public  rejects  a  play, 
the  failure  will  be  acknowledged  and  the  management  will  try 
again. 

"The  New  Theater  will  not  try  to  force  the  dose  down  the  throats 
of  playgoers  by  meretricious  advertising  methods,  and  even  if  a 
moderate  degree  of  prosperity  attends  a  play  it  will  not  be  retained 
on  the  boards  for  months  because  of  fear  that  the  next  attempt 
will  be  unsuccessful. 

"If  the  management  has  done  half  as  well  in  its  judgment  of 
new  plays  as  in  its  choice  of  players  it  is  to  be  congratulated. 
Every  one  that  is  known  to  us  is  a  true  artist,  and  there  are  favor- 
able reports  of  the  others. 

"Aside  from  those  too  conspicuous  to  need  comment,  Charles 
Cartwright,  Olive  VVyndham,  Beverly  Sitgreaves,  Albert  Bruning, 
and  Ben  Johnson  are  players  whose  merits  have  been  enthu- 
siastically acknowledged  in  this  newspaper  from  time  to  time, 
and  who  stand  high  in  the  favor  of  New  York  audiences.  Win- 
throp  Ames  and  some  of  his  aids  come  to  us  with  fine  records  in 
the  art  of  production. 

"Altogether  we  have  in  the  New-Theater  policy,  personnel,  and 
equipment  the  essentials  of  success.  The  only  element  of  doubt, 
regarding  the  question  of  comprehensive  popular  approval,  is  in 
the  judgment  of  new  plays  in  advance  of  their  presentation.  But 
there  is  no  way  of  resolving  this  doubt  except  by  submitting  the 
problem  to  the  public." 


"MACBETH"  IN  A  REAL  CASTLE 

T  F  Shakespeare's  characters  are  tired  of  endless  marching 
■*-  through  castles  of  paint  and  canvas,  and  exits  into  corridors 
and  courtyards  that  exist  only  in  imagination,  it  must  have  refreshed 
the  shades  of  Macbeth  and  his  lady  to  be  allowed  to  repeat  their 
famous  murder  in  a  real  castle  for  once.  We  read  that  this  play 
was  recently  given  in  a  French  prose  version  by  Maeterlinck,  with 
Mme.  Maeterlinck  in  the  cast,  in  the  rooms  and  grounds  of  the  old 
Abbey  of  St.  Wandrille  in  Normandy,  where  the  Maeterlincks 
make  their  home.  One  of  the  requirements  of  the  elaborate  pro- 
ducers, that  accessories  represent  the  "period,"  was  fulfilled  in 
that  some  parts  of  the  ruined  abbey  date  back  to  the  time  of  the 
"weird  sisters,"  tho  these  architectural  features  may  have  been  of 
a  style  very  different  from  the  castle  of  the  real  Macbeth  near  In- 
verness. The  spectators,  limited  to  fifty,  paid  #40  each  for  the 
privilege  of  being  present.  A  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times 
contains  these  details  : 

"  In  the  refectory  of  the  castle  Lady  Macbeth,  impersonated  by 
Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc,  was  seen  reading 
the  letter  in  which  Macbeth  (M.  Se've'rin  Mars) 
announced  that  he  has  been  saluted  by  the 
King's  messenger  and  the  witches  as  Thane 
of  Cawdor,  and  touches  in  the  brain  of  his 
spouse  the  button  which  is  to  bring,  as  it  were 
electrically,    into   the   forefront  of   her  con- 
sciousness that  all-absorbing  fixt  idea  which, 
looming  there  preeminent,  obliterates  all  else 
and  engenders  splendid  crime.     Thence  from 
the  refectory  the  fifty  spectators  passed  out 
into  the  night  to  see  Duncan  and  his  cortege 
enter  the  chateau.     It  was  but  a  short  stay 
under  the  stars,  for  the  great  scene  in  whicl* 
Lady  Macbeth  exhorts  successfully  her  hus- 
band to  murder  Duncan  took  place  in  the  re- 
fectory again,  and  it  was  there  that  Macbeth 
saw  the  fantom  dagger,  and  from  the  refec- 
tory that  he  disappeared  through  a  dark  door 
in  shadow  into  the  room  where  he  murdered 
Duncan.     Spectators  knew  that  the  door  led 
into  a  real  room,  and  their  imagination  con- 
jured up  more  vividly  the  deed  supposed  to  be 
done  within.     When  Macduff  knocked,  the 
porter  emerged  from  a  door  in  the  gallery, 
and  made  his  way  along  the  latter  to  steps 
leading    downward,    speaking    his    monolog 
the   while.      When   the  alarm  of  the  King's 
murder  was  given,  lords  and  ladies  rushed  out  from  doors  on  to 
the  gallery,  carrying  torches,  and  the  impression  given  of  fear  and 
confusion  was  striking.     The  sleep-walking  scene  was  laid  in  the 
same  hall.     Lady  Macbeth  appeared  in  the  gallery  above,  walked 
along  it  muttering,  then  down  the  steps,  and  glided  out  by  a  door 
in  the  gloom.     'It  was  almost  a  supernatural  vision,'  says  a  spec- 
tator.     The  same    witness  also  praises  the    apparitions    in   the 
cloister,  in  spite  of  the  incongruity  of  the  setting.     The  spectators 
were  in  a  gallery  above,  looking  down  upon  the  witches  on  the 
grass  around  the  caldron.     The  procession  of  apparitions  passed 
under  the  archways  of  the  cloister." 

One  of  the  spectators  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  banquet 
scene  did  not  impress  him  because  he  was  so  near  that  he  saw  the 
actors  pretending  to  eat  cardboard  bread.  Another  asserts,  on  the 
contrary,  that  real  food  was  served  from  Macbeth 's  table.  A  new 
bit  of  business,  introduced  by  Mme.  Maeterlinck,  is  praised  by 
some.     It  was  this  : 

"After  upbraiding  Macbeth  for  constantly  seeing  the  ghost  of 
Banquo,  L^ady  Macbeth  suddenly  loses  heart,  takes  the  crown  off 
her  head,  and  sinks  crusht  upon  a  seat.  Macbeth  'drags  her  away 
like  a  limp  rag  toward  the  door  of  their  chamber,'  says  the  spec- 
tator in  so  many  words.  Lady  Macbeth  as  a  limp  rag  is  a  new 
reading  indeed.  Mme.  Maeterlinck's  idea  was,  it  seems,  to  fore- 
shadow the  delirium  of  the  sleep-walking  scene." 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  moved  to  merriment  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
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"traveling  audience-  who,  according  to  accounts,  "covered  a  mile 
in  pursuit  of  the  dramatis  ftrsona  "  .is  the  "scene  "  shifted  from 
place  to  place,  congruous  with  the  action  of  the  piece.  In  The 
Illustrated  London  News  he  writes 

"One  sees  a  sort  of  vision  oi  all  the  theatrical  audiences  in  one's 
experience,  all  the  massive  dowagers  and  all  the  red-faced  old 
gentlemen  in  all  the  stalls  of  the  London  theaters.  I  like  to  think 
of  them  being-  kept  on  the  run,  panting  up  the  stairs  and  padding 
along  the  corridors  lest  they  should  he  too  late  for  the  death  of 
Duncan.  To  get  the  full  athletic  value  of  the  idea,  the  scenes 
ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  changes  covered  the  widest  stretch 
of  country,  like  a  gigantic  game  of  Puss-in-the-Corner.  The 
Blasted  Heath  having  been  vividly  presented  in  an  attic,  it  would 
be  hurriedly  announced  that  Macbeth' s  castle  was  situated  on  the 
tennis-lawn,  and  the  stampede  would  begin.  Many  dowagers 
would  doubtless  be  trodden  underfoot,  and  the  effect  would  indeed, 
as  the  newspaper  says,  be  weirdly  realistic.  At  the  end  of  the 
time  all  the  spectators  would  be  as  exhausted  as  the  actors,  and 
some  of  them  as  dead  as  Macbeth. 

"Vet  the  idea,  tho  a  little  alarming,  has  its  philosophical  value. 
It  has  this  peculiar  and  important  effect  at  least  :  that  it  is  the 
only  thing  that  puts  any  sense  into  the  ordinary  way  of  talking 
about  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  When  people  talk  as  if  evolution 
meant  the  victory  of  nobler  and  loftier  creatures,  we  can  at  once 
answer.  "Only  if  the  struggle  is  arranged  by  Mr.  Maeterlinck  in 
his  house  at  Caudebec'  It  is  only  tins  kind  of  struggle  for  life 
that  has  any  upward  tendency.  In  the  same  paper  which  reports 
Mr.  Maeterlinck's  experiment  I  see  a  report  of  an  address  to  the 
British  Association  at  Winnipeg.  The  report  is  headed  in  the 
paper  "Toward  the  Superman.  All  but  the  Highest  Types  to  Die 
Out."  When  will  people  leave  off  talking  like  this  ?  A  celebrated 
lawyer  is  said  to  have  dismissed  the  evidence  of  an  exalted  official 
of  Heralds'  College  by  saying  that  the  silly  old  man  didn't  even 
understand  his  own  silly  old  trade.  One  is  tempted  to  say  of 
some  of  the  modern  evolutionists  that  the  dismal  old  duffers  do 
not  even  understand  their  own  dismal  old  theory 

*  But  if  they  really  want  the  struggle  for  life  to  produce  their 
polished  and  refined  types  of  virtue,  they  must  adopt  Mr.  Maeter- 
linck's method.  They  must  make  art  or  truth  an  evasive  and  fly- 
ing thing  for  fat  old  gentlemen  to  run  after.  They  must  reverse 
the  modern  crusade  for  making  education  easy  :  they  must  make 
it  difficult.  So  far  from  distributing  spell  ing- books  among  millions 
of  reluctant  children,  they  should  stick  one  spelling-book  on  top 
of  a  greasy  pole  or  a  monkey-tree,  to  be  reached  only  by  some 
child  who  was  eccentric  enough  to  want  it.  The  entrance  to  the 
National  Gallery  should  be  a  hole  fifty  feet  up  in  the  wall,  only  to 
be  reached  by  a  desperate  climber.  The  meetings  of  the  Ethical 
Society  should  be  held  in  the  heart  of  a  dense  forest,  full  of  wild 
beasts.     Then,  perhaps,  they  might  really  produce  their  ethical 


MME.    MAI-  I  1  I;  UNc  K    IN    THE   Sll  EP-WALK1NG  SCENE. 

As  the  somnambulistic  Lady  Macbeth,  she  descended  the  stair- 
case of  the  refectory  saying:  "  Tous  les  parfums  de  l'Arabie  ne 
purifieraient  pas  cette  petite  main-la.  .  .  .  Oh!   Oh!   Oh!" 

Superman,  refined,  exalted,   intellectually  beautiful;  and  a  very 
unpleasant  fellow  I  should  imagine  he  would  be." 


INCANTATION  OF  THE  WITCHES  OVER  THE  CAULDRON 


The  scene  is  the  cloisters  of  the  Abbey.     The  familiar  lines,  "  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble,"  turned 
into  French  read,  "  Double,  double,  puis  redouble :  de  feu  chante  au  chaudron  trouble." 


OUR  MUSICAL  ATMOSPHERE— We  are  often  nettled  at  the 
supercilious  tone  of  our  expatriated  musicians  who  look  back  upon 
us  from  their  European  environments  and  declare  that  America 
lacks  a  "musical  atmosphere."  If  the  charge  is  true,  says  the 
editor  of  Musical  America  (New  Vork),  we  have  reason  to  be 
grateful,  for  it  really  means  that  our  traditions  have  not  become 
fixt.  But  besides  this  the  writer  does  not  even  admit  the  charge, 
preferring  to  think  our  critics  blinded  to  the  real  facts  in  the  case. 
He  writes : 

"What  is  this  'atmosphere'?  It  is  the  color  which  personalities 
and  tradition  throw  over  an  active  musical  situation.  The  musi- 
cal atmosphere  of  a  certain  nation  is  a 
concentrated  essence  of  the  musical  char- 
acteristics of  that  nation.  The  musical 
atmosphere  of  the  great  musical  nations 
of  Europe  has  had  centuries  in  which  to 
assume  a  very  definite  character  or  color, 
each  nation  having  its  particular  quality 
of  atmosphere.  This  implies  in  each  case 
a  hardening  to  maturity,  in  some  cases  an 
actual  atrophy,  and  the  loss  of  the  flexi- 
ble quality  of  youth  with  the  world  be- 
fore it  and  all  directions  open. 

"When  people  say  that  America  has  no 
musical  atmosphere,  they  mean  that  it 
has  not  a  German  musical  atmosphere, 
or  a  French — that  the  feeling  of  Berlin, 
or  Paris,  is  not  in  the  air.  Nothing  could 
be  more  true,  nor  more  fortunate.  To 
have  America,  in  her  musical  youth,  sad- 
dled with  an  unbreakable  incrustation  of 
some  particular  European  musical  atmos- 
phere, at  the  moment  of  the  opportunity 
to  form  a  new  character  out  of  all  the 
world's  ideals — this  would  indeed  be  a 
catastrophe. 

"America  has  musical  atmosphere, 
plenty  of  it ;  but  it  is  American  atmos- 
phere,  and  no  borrowed  product.     It  is 
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the  atmosphere  of  youth,  of  energy,  of  hope  and  ideals.  It  is  an 
atmosphere  scintillating  with  the  thought  quality  of  many  nationali- 
ties. In  all  the  centers  of  any  importance  there  is  an  active  musical 
situation,  colored  by  personalities  of  worth,  ability,  and  distinction, 
and  if  not  by  an  ancient  local  art  tradition,  at  least  by  the  wholesome 
traditions  of  pioneer  effort  and  of  independence  to  make  the  most  of 
any  and  all  of  the  art  ideals  of  the  world.  These  things  may  not  con- 
stitute a  European  musical  atmosphere,  but  the  person  who  is  not 
seeking  a  foreign  musical  atmosphere  in  America  will  find  one  that 
is  American." 


CLOUDED  LITERARY  LIVES 

MR.  SIDNEY  LOW  makes  the  novel  proposition  that  a 
"  Professor  of  Psychological  Gossip  "  might  do  useful  work 
in  ascertaining  whether  "the  proportion  of  the  celibates  and  the 
ill-married  is  really  as  high  among  cheesemongers  and  stock 
brokers  as  it  has  been  among  the  poets  and  playwrights."  In 
The  Nineteenth  Century  (September)  he  offers  a  specimen  con- 
tribution, citing  the  cases  of  sixty-eight  eminent  English  men  of 
letters  who  present  a  small  proportion  of  happy  marriages.  A 
situation  quite  as  bad,  Mr.  Low  admits,  might  be  discovered  from 
observation  of  the  common  lot  of  humanity,  but  a  more  productive 
line  of  research  would  lie  among  famous  soldiers,  statesmen,  and 
artists,  "so  that  the  inquirer  might  discover  whether  failure  in 
matrimony  is  the  penalty  of  eminence  generally,  or  merely  of  liter- 
ary eminence."     Here  is  his  list : 

Shakespeare — Married  at  eighteen,  with  hasty  irregularity,  a 
woman  of  humble  origin,  eight  years  older  than  himself.  The 
union  seems  to  have  been  unsympathetic,  and  the  terms  of  the 
poet's  will  point  to  an  estrangement  between  husband  and  wife. 

Milton — Married  three  times.  The  poet's  first  wife  left  him  after 
a  few  weeks.  He  wrote  tracts  on  divorce,  and  paid  his  addresses  "  to 
a  very  handsome  and  witty  gentlewoman  "  until  the  wife  returned. 

Dryden — -Married  ;  unhappily. 

Banyan — Married  twice;  satisfactorily. 

Hobbs — -Unmarried. 

Pepys — Married.  Unfaithful  to  his  wife,  and  frequently 
quarreled  with  her. 

Samuel  Butler — Married  late  in  life. 

Newton — Unmarried. 

Locke — Unmarried. 

Swift — Secretly  married  to  a  woman  with  whom  he  never  lived, 
and  whom  he  hardly  ever  saw  except  in  presence  of  a  third  person. 

Defoe — Married;  had  several  children.  Little  known  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  domestic  life. 

Addison — Married  three  years  before  his  death.  The  marriage 
"is  generally  said  to  have  been  uncomfortable." — Dictionary  of 
National  Biography. 

Steele — Twice  married;  happily,  in  spite  of  irregularities  of 
conduct. 

Congreve — A  bachelor  and  professional  "man  of  pleasure." 

Otway — Unmarried.     Life  wrecked  by  an  unhappy  passion. 

Pope — Unmarried. 

Prior— Unmarried. 

Fielding — Married  twice.  Devotedly  attached  to  his  first  wife; 
after  her  death  married  her  maid. 

Richardson — Unmarried. 

Smollett — Married  ;  satisfactorily. 

Samuel  Johnson — Married  a  vulgar  and  affected  widow  twenty 
years  his  senior;  marriage  considered  a  grotesque  affair  by  John- 
son's friends  and  contemporaries  ;  childless. 

James  Tompson — Unmarried. 

Gray — Unmarried. 

Hume — Unmarried. 

Sterne — Married;  got  on  badly  with  his  wife,  and  had  various 
love  affairs  and  sentimental  philanderings. 

Adam  Smith — Unmarried. 

Boswell — Married  ;  frequently  unfaithful  to  his  wife. 

Goldsmith — Unmarried. 

Gibbon — Unmarried. 

Sheridan — Married;  not  unhappily. 

Cowper — Unmarried. 

Burns — Married  to  a  woman  who  had  been  his  mistress;  occa- 
sionally unfaithful  to  her  afterward. 


Crabbe — Married  ;  satisfactorily. 

Bentham — Unmarried. 

Wordsworth — Married  ;  satisfactorily. 

Scott — Married;  not  quite  sympathetically. 

Southey — Married  twice.  First  wife  became  insane.  Married 
his  second  wife  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  just  before  complete  failure 
of  his  own  mental  faculties. 

Coleridge — Married  ;  unsatisfactorily.  Husband  and  wife  be- 
came almost  completely  alienated,  and  lived  apart. 

Shelley — Made  an  imprudent  marriage  early  in  life.  Separated 
from  his  wife,  who  committed  suicide. 

Keats — Unmarried;  tormented  by  an  unhappy  love  affair. 

Byron — Separated  from  his  wife  after  a  great  scandal,  and 
2ntered  into  various  irregular  unions. 

Charles  Lamb — Unmarried. 

Hazlitt — Married  twice.  First  wife  divorced  him;  second  re- 
fused to  live  with  him. 

Leigh  Hunt— Married  ;  not  quite  happily. 

Thomas  Moore — Married  ;  satisfactorily. 

De  Quincey — Married  ;  happily,  as  far  as  the  husband's  habits 
permitted  ;  wife  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  "  One  can  suppose 
that  hers  had  not  been  the  easiest  or  happiest  of  lives." — Pro- 
fessor Mason. 

Macaulay — Unmarried. 

Edward  Bulwer  Lytton — Separated  from  his  wife. 

Newman — Unmarried. 

Carlyle — Married  ;  bickered  a  good  deal  with  his  wife. 

John  Stuart  Mill — Unmarried.  [Error.  Mill  married  a  Mrs. 
Taylor.] 

Herbert  Spencer — Unmarried. 

Darwin — Married  ;  satisfactorily. 

Ruskin — Marriage  annulled. 

Landor — Quarreled  with  his  wife,  and  lived  many  years  apart 
from  her. 

Dickens — Separated  from  his  wife. 

Thackeray — Wife  became  insane. 

Charles  Reade — Unmarried. 

Froude — Married  ;  satisfactorily. 

Matthew  Arnold — Married  ;  satisfactorily. 

Kingsley — Married  ;  satisfactorily. 

Tennyson — Married  ;  satisfactorily. 

Browning — Married  ;  satisfactorily. 

Rossetti — Unsatisfactory  married  life  ;  ended  by  wife,  two  years 
after  wedding,  dying  of  overdose  of  laudanum. 

Edward  FitzGerald — Separated  from  his  wife. 

James  Thomson  ("B.  V.") — Unmarried. 

William  Morris — Married  ;  satisfactorily. 

Walter  Pater — Unmarried. 

The  shipwreck  of  domestic  happiness  is  not  laid  to  the  vagaries 
of  the  literary  temperament,  but  to  the  fact  that  the  writer,  almost 
alone  of  men,  does  his  work  at  home.     We  read  : 

"He  sits  in  his  study,  with  his  wife,  so  to  speak,  outside  the 
door.  If  she  is  a  discreet  lady  she  does  not  lift  the  latch  too 
often.  But  it  is  inevitable  that  the  couple  shall  see  a  great  deal 
of  each  other.  They  take  their  various  meals  together,  they  have 
opportunities  for  communication  on  and  off  through  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  is  no  occasion  for  the  husband  to  embrace  his 
spouse  on  the  suburban  doorstep  after  breakfast,  before  he  starts 
to  catch  the  9 :  15  train  to  town.  He  can  caress  her  all  day  if  he 
likes.  Privileges  so  easily  obtained  are  not  always  valued.  One 
has  heard  the  story  of  the  conscientious  person  who  had  a  pain- 
ful revelation  to  make  to  a  married  friend.  'I  think  it  my  duty  to 
tell  you,'  he  said,  'that  I  have  seen  X.  kissing  your  wife.'  'Fancy- 
that  ! '  replied  the  injured  husband  ;  'and  he  is  not  obliged  to  do 
it ! '  And  I  have  been  told  of  a  wise  virgin  who,  before  marriage, 
said  to  her  adorer:  'I  have  only  one  thing  to  ask  you,  and  that  is 
that  you  will  promise  not  to  be  in  to  lunch.'  But  the  literary  man 
is  often  in  to  lunch.  He  is  'about  the  house  '  most  days,  and  his 
wife  is  about  him  more  or  less;  and  if  they  get  on  each  other's 
nerves  a  little,  who  can  be  surprized?  For  the  man  of  action  the 
little  drama  of  domesticity  may  provoke  some  interest  when  it  is 
enacted  for  him  retrospectively;  but  the  literary  man  has  too 
many  opportunities  of  witnessing  it  in  rehearsal.  Not  all  wives 
would  resist  interrupting  the  composition  of  an  epic  by  deferring 
ill  the  late  evening  the  announcement  that  the  cook  was  drunk, 
or  that  the  kitchen  boiler  had  burst ;  not  all  authors  would  accept 
the  interruption  in  the  right  spirit." 
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and  retailers'  profits,  we  are  selling  at  7c  a  cigar 
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and  we  will  send  you  50  Sargent  Perfectos  or 
Panetelas  and  the  Cigar  Chest.  If  you  order 
100  Cigars  and  Chest,  price  $7.00,  we  will  pre- 
pay express  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  ;  west 
of  the  Mississippi  add  $1.00.  If  you  prefer 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Song 

By  Alfred  Noves 

O  you  beautiful  land, 

Deep-bosomed  with  beeches  and  bright 
With  the  flowery  largesse  of  May 
Sweet  from  the  palm  of  her  hand 

Out-flung,  till  the  hedges  grew  white 
As  the  green-arched  billows  with  spray. 

White  from  the  fall  of  her  feet 
The  daisies  awake  in  the  sun! 
Cliff-side  and  valley  and  plain 
With  the  breath  of  the  thyme  growing  sweet 
Laugh,  for  the  Spring  is  begun, 

And  Love  hath  turned  homeward  again. 

Where  should  the  home  be  of  Love, 

But  there,  where  the  hawthorn-tree  blows, 
And  the  milkmaid  trips  out  with  her  pail. 
And  the  skylark  in  heaven  above 
Sings,  till  the  West  is  a  rose 
And  the  East  is  nightingale? 

There  where  the  sycamore  trees 
Are  shading  the  satin-skinned  kine, 
And  oaks,  whose  brethren  of  old 
Conquered  the  strength  of  the  seas, 
Grow  broad  in  the  sunlight  and  shine 
Crowned  with  their  cressets  of  gold. 

Deep-bosomed  with  beeches  and  bright 
With  rose-colored  cloudlets  above: 
Billowing  broad  and  grand 
Where  the  meadows  with  blossom  are  white 
For  the  foot-fall,  the  foot-fall  of  Love. 
O  you  beautiful  land! 

How  should  we  sing  of  thy  beauty, 
England,  mother  of  men, 

We  that  can  look  in  thine  eyes 
And  see  there  the  splendor  of  duty 
Deep  as  the  depth  of  their  ken, 
Wide  as  the  ring  of  thy  skies. 

O  you  beautiful  land. 

Deep-bosomed  with  beeches  and  bright 
With  the  flowery  largesse  of  May 
Sweet  from  the  palm  of  her  hand 

Out-flung,  till  the  hedges  grew  white 
As  the  green-arched  billows  with  spray, 
O  you  beautiful  land. 

— From  "Drake,  An  English  Epic." 


The  Frozen  Grail 

(To  Peary  and  his  Band) 
By   Elsa  Barker 

(Originally  printed    in   the   New   York   Times  when 
Peary  started  on  his  last  voyage.) 

Why  sing  the  legends  of  the  Holy  Grail, 

The  dead  Crusaders  of  the  Sepulcher, 

While  these  men  live?     Are  the  great  bards  all  dumb? 

Here  is  a  vision  to  shake  the  blood  of  Song, 

And  make  Fame's  watchman  tremble  at  his  post. 

What  shall  prevail  against  the  spirit  of  man, 
When  cold,  the  lean  and  snarling  wolf  of  hunger, 
The  threatening  spear  of  ice-mailed  Solitude, 
Silence,  and  space,  and  ghostly  footed  Fear 
Prevail  not?     Dante,  in  his  frozen  hell, 
Shivering,  endured  no  bleakness  like  the  void 
These  men  have  warmed  with  their  own  flaming  will, 
And  peopled  with  their  dreams.    The  wind  from  fierce 
Arcturus  in  their  faces,  at  their  backs 
The  whip  of  the  world's  doubt,  and  in  their  souls 
Courage  to  die — if  death  shall  be  the  price 
Of  that  cold  cup  that  shall  assuage  their  thirst. 
They  climb,  and  fall,  and  stagger  toward  the  goal. 


A  Wonderful  Tonic 
HORSFORD'S     ACID     PHOSPHATE. 

Cooling,  refreshing  and  invigorating.    Dliptlf  that 
tlrad  feeling  during  Spring  and  Bummer. 


They  lay  themselves  the  road  whereby  they  travel. 
And  sue  God  for  a  franchise.     Does  He  watch 
Behind  the  lattice  of  the  boreal  lights? 
In  that  Grail-chapel  of  their  stern-vowed  quest, 
Ninety  of  God's  long  paces  toward  the  North, 
Will  they  behold  the  splendor  of  His  face? 

To  conquer  the  world  must  man  renounce  the  world  ?' 

These  have  renounced  it.     Had  ye  only  faith 

Ye  might  move  mountains,  said  the  Nazarene. 

Why,  these  have  faith  to  move  the  zones  of  man 

Out  to  the  point  where  All  and  Nothing  meet. 

They  catch  the  bit  of  Death  between  their  teeth 

In  one  wild  dash  to  trample  the  unknown 

And  leap  the  gates  of  knowledge.    They  have  dared 

Even  to  defy  the  sentinel  that  guards 

The  doors  of  the  forbidden — dared  to  hurl 

Their  breathing  bodies  after  the  Ideal, 

That  like  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  must  be  taken 

Only  by  violence.     The  star  that  leads 

The  leader  of  this  quest  has  held  the  world 

True  to  its  orbit  for  a  million  years. 

And  shall  he  fail?     They  never  fail  who  light 
Their  lamp  of  faith  at  the  unwavering  flame 
Burnt  for  the  altar  service  of  the  Race 
Since  the  beginning.     He  shall  find  the  strange — 
The  white  immaculate  Virgin  of  the  North, 
Whose  steady  gaze  no  mortal  ever  dared, 
Whose  icy  hand  no  human  ever  grasped. 
In  the  dread  silence  and  the  solitude 
She  waits  and  listens  through  the  centuries 
For  one  indomitable,  destined  soul, 
Born  to  endure  the  glory  of  her  eyes, 
And  lift  his  warm  lips  to  the  frozen  Grail. 


Earth  Has  Her  Blossoms 

By  Florence  Earle  Coates 

Earth  has  her  blossoms,  and  the  sea  his  shells 
Wrought  with  as  fine  a  workmanship,  and  fair 
As  they  had  been  some  god's  peculiar  care; 

And  in  the  heart  of  each  a  spirit  dwells 

Whose  voice,  in  flowers — for  they  to  earth  belong- 
Is  but  a  perfume,  evanescent,  sweet, 
While  in  the  sea-born  shell,  as  seemeth  meet. 

It  is  an  echo  faint  of  an  unending  song! 

— Harper's  Magazine  (September). 


A  Survival 


By  Charles  T.   Rogers 


The  courteous  bow  that  once  left  light  imprint 
Of  lips  on  hands  whose  dust  he  can  not  trace 
Lives  in  his  stoop.    Their  clouds  can  not  efface 

From  his  old  eyes  a  flickering  rapier  glint. 

Unto  the  last  his  palsied  hand  a  hint 

Keeps  of  the  gesture  large  and  equal  gracs 
That  once  swept  free  a  cuff  of  flowing  lace 

To  proffer  snuff  or  pick  a  pistol  flint. 

Some  deep-ashed  spark  the  time's  rude  mirth  deters- 

As  in  some  missal  where  artificers 

Of  elder  day  with  patient  craft  did  limn 

The  margins — tho  the  page  and  print  be  dim, 

The  virtues  of  the  school  that  molded  him 

Flash  forth  in  fadeless  golden  characters. 

■ — The  Forum  (September).     . 


Night-Born 

By  John  B.  Tabb 

The  fairest  blossom  of  the  light 

Was  nurtured  in  the  womb  of  Night, 

An  alien  to  the  sun; 
And  to  her  bosom  must  she  need 
Recall  each  love-selected  seed, 

When  blossom-time  is  done. 

And  we — by  baptism  of  sleep 
Her  children — waken  but  to  keep 

The  memory  of  charms 
And  promises,  that  ne'er  too  soon, 
Despite  the  blandishments  of  Noon, 

Restore  us  to  her  arms. 

— Harpers'  Magazine  (September). 
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The  advertisement    reproduced   below  sold  514  Never  Fail   Perfect  Strop- 
pers.     Testimonials  from    purchasers  prove  complete   satisfaction. 
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Fail 


Give  us   your  honest  judgment  on  the 
Perfect  Stropper.     It  has  cost  us  115.000  to  perfect  it, 
and  the  money  was  well  spent  because  it  has  revolution- 
ized the  shaving  problem. 

You  want  one  if  this  i»  true — 
Let  US  take  the  risk. 

We  know  that  if  we  can  prove  to  every  Literary 
Digest  reader  who  shaves  himself  —  or  should  do  so  — 
that  the  Never  Fail  will  give  a  keener,  finer  edge  than 
he  ever  saw  before,  and  will  do  it  in  four  seconds,  he 
will  fight  before  he  gives  it  up.  Send  coupon  with 
your  order.     Give  the  Never  Fail  a  fair,  honest  trial  for  15  days 
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Then  if  you  cant  say 


with  perfect  truth  :  "  Never  before  have 
I  enjoyed  such  a  Shave,"   SEND    THE 
STROPPER  RIGHT   BACK  and  we'll 
I  returr.  your  money  to  you  without  question. 

Turn  your  daily  shaving  task  into  a  real  pleasure.     You  can't  go  on  scraping 
m  I  painfully  at  your  face  with  ordinary  razor  edges,  and  preserve  that 

^^ft  S7^-  healthful,   well-groomed   look   with    which    every    gentleman 

|^  '"-y^J>*~  should  besrin  the  day.    The  NEVER  FAIL  Perfect  Stropper 

r^^lal^   Mw~    V^^»t  is  made  for  ordinary  blades,  and  every  form  of  safety,  in- 

cluding the  Clauss — whether  single  or  double  edged. 
Be  sure  to  state  in  coupon  the  number  showing 
the  style  of  Stropper  wanted. 

Every  user  of  safety  razor  knows  that  miehty 

few— if  any— of  his  blades  are  actual  Iv  fit  to 

use  until  they  are  stropped.    The  Slever 

Fail  will  make  every  one  of  them  good 

for  from  50  to  150  perfect  shaves, 

so  it  pays  for  itself  in  money 

as  well  as  time  saved. 

Order  by  number, 
with  the  coupon 
below. 


No.  1  FOR  SAFETY  BLADES 

Be  sure  to  state  in  the  Coupon 
the  number  of  Stropper  you  want. 

NEVER  FAIL  CO. 

1051  Nicholas  Building 
Toledo,  Ohio 
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It  Fits 


There's  one  paper  that  is  made  solely  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  amateur — 
a  paper  that  has  the  quality  that  gives  the 
best  results  from  amateur  negatives: — 

VELOX 

If  you  do  your  own  printing,  Velox  will  be  easiest  for 
you  to  work  because  it  fits  your  negatives.  If  you  have 
a  professional  finish  your  work,  he  can  give  you  the 
best  results  on  Velox — because  it  fits  your  negatives. 

There's  a  wide  variety  in  surfaces,  weights  and  grades. 

If  your  developer  and  finisher  doesn't  use  Velox, 
write  us;  we  will  tell  you  of  one  who  does. 

NEPERA   DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


VIOLIN™™ 

The  Lyon  &  Healy  Cremonatone  Violin  is  world-famous, 
and  if  you  will  read  ___  - ^_  _  its  history  you  will 
understand  why.  FRC/IVI  Let  us  send  vou oui 
beautiful  Violin  Cat-  alog,  which  tells  all 

about  both  New  and  Old  Violins.      Write  for  it  today. 

LYON  &  HEALY  24cAH^ost 


PprfPff  P°'nts  make  easy 
B  tl  «tl  writing.  Elastic— not1 
brittle.     Don't  balk  or  splatter. 

SPENCERIAN 


Steel  Pens 

A  style  for  every  purpose.  Sample  cardl 

of  12,  all  different,  for  6  cents  postage. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO..  349  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  FINISHING  TOUCH 
TO  A  SEWING-ROOM 


is  added  by  this  handsome  and  useful  cabinet, 
rect  lines,  artistic,  ornamental   and  service- 
able.  Hundreds  sold  to  pleased  purchasers. 
Scores  of  letters  praising  it.  One  enthusiastic    , 
woman  wrote:    "I  wouldn't  be  without  it  if  \ 
it  cost  $5."  The  ideal  gift  to  women  of  taste. 

Peter  Pan  Antique 
Sewing    Cabinet,  Spool 
Holder  and  Pin  Cushion 

Mission  style.  Finest  Mahogany 
finish.  7%  in.  high,  4 J4  in. square;  has 
rack  for  18  spools,  drawer  and  pin 
cushion.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  ! 
with  nine  spools  1  est  sewing  silk, 
neatly  boxed,  only  $2.00,  prepaid. 
Booklet, "  The  Trials  of  Tillie"  Free 

ANTIQUE  COMPANY 
Dept.  K  Lebanon,  Pa. 


Made  on  cor- 


To  enjoy  the  full  flavor  of  mint,  to  appre- 
ciate all  its  subtle  delicacy,  try  a  box  of 
U- All- No  After  Dinner  Mint. 

Made  by  a  new  process  which  develops  its 
mellow  smoothness  and  healthful  goodness  to 
a  degree  never  before  equaledin  a  cream  mint. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  by  grocers, confectioners 
and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  U-All-No  we  will  send  a  lib- 
eral box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 
Sole   Makers  439  N.    12th  St.,  Philadelphia 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

ATTACKED    BY    THE  TURKS 

Three  years  ago,  Mr.  Albert  Sonnichsen,  an  Ameri- 
can member  of  the  Macedonian  Committee  of  Revolu- 
tion, visited  the  Chetas,  or  bands  of  revolutionary 
outlaws  in  Macedonia.  He  was  enabled  to  see  from 
the  inside  much  of  that  unrest  in  European  Turkey, 
which  culminated  in  the  dethroning  of  the  Sultan  by 
the  young  Turks.  In  his  recent  volume,  "  Confessions 
of  a  Macedonian  Bandit,"  Mr.  Sonnichsen  tells  of 
travels  in  disguise  in  company  with  murderous  bandit 
chiefs,  raids  on  unfriendly  villages,  and  encounters 
with  asker,  or  Turkish  soldiers.  On  one  occasion 
the  author  was  one  of  a  party  of  seven  escorted  by 
ten  local  militiamen  who  were  making  a  rapid  journey 
by  night,  when  they  were  attacked  by  the  Turks.  He 
writes: 

We  had  been  pushing  on  furiously  for  the  last  hour. 
Saave,  one  militiaman,  and  I  walked  ahead  together, 
the  others  tailing  along  behind. 

"  Let's  rest  a  few  minutes  here,"  said  Saave,  indica- 
ting an  unusually  thick  growth  of  low  rushes;  "we'll 
have  to  cross  the  stubble  presently,  and  that's  heavy 
work  with  your  feet  wet  and  heavy  with  mud." 

The  word  was  passed  along  the  line  and  all  threw 
themselves  down  into  the  thick  vegetation.  Five  of 
us  were  together  in  one  group,  conversing  in  whispers. 
The  militiaman  sudden'y  raised  himself  to  a  kneeling 
position,  then  rose  to  his  feet,  tho  still  bent  almost 
double.  A  man  behind  us  rose,  then  all  of  us  were  up, 
crouching.  Some  one  uttered  the  short,  sharp  word: 
"Asker!"  At  the  same  moment  I  saw  figures 
emerging  into  the  moonlight  up  the  road,  not  a 
hundred  yards  away.  With  one,  swift  dash  we  were 
all  scurrying  for  the  fields. 

"Durr!  Durr!  Durr-r-rr!  "  came  in  several  voices, 
then  a  flash  and  a  shot.  Several  of  us  whipt  out 
our  Nagants  and  fired  at  the  mass  of  figures  behind 
us.  A  blast  of  rifle  firing  burst  after  us,  the  bullets 
whining  over  and  about  us.  On  we  pelted,  the  militia- 
men scattering  over  the  fields,  some  stumbling,  one 
falling.  Saave  and  I  remained  together  at  first.  The 
firing  from  behind  continued,  intermingling  with 
shouts. 

At  one  time  I  seemed  to  be  running  alone,  then  I 
came  up  to  a  rubble  hedge,  leaped  it,  and  saw  figures 
running  ahead.  The  shooting  from  the  rear  suddenly 
ceased,  even  the  shouts  died  out.  Four  or  five  of  us 
were  now  running  in  a  loose  group,  our  speed  slacken- 
ing. Already  the  fields  were  sloping  up  toward  the 
base  of  the  crags,  now  less  than  half  a  mile  away. 

We  came  to  a  second  rubble  hedge,  passed  through, 
a  cattle  breach  in  it  and  halted,  panting.  Some  were 
already  there,  waiting,  others  came  straggling  after. 

"How  many  were  they?"  gasped  some  one. 

"At  least  fifty,  to  judge  by  the  firing,"  said  Saave. 

"Then  they'll  follow  us  up." 

"Let's  wait  for  them  here — behind  these  stones." 

We  stood  behind  the  hedge  in  a  silence  broken  only 
by  the  heavy  breathing.  A  distant  call  came  from 
our  left. 

"They'll  cut  in  behind  us  here,"  suggested  Sandy. 

"There's  a  rocky  hillock  under  the  palisade  yonder," 
said  a  militiaman.  "We  could  stand  them  off  better 
there.  The  trail  is  just  above;  we  can  make  it, 
perhaps." 

We  started  off  at  a  trot  across  the  fields  in  scatter 
formation.  The  shouts  from  behind  broke  out  again; 
then  followed  some  desultory  shooting.  We  rushed 
up  the  jagged  side  of  the  hillock  and  threw  ourselves 
in  among  the  big  stones  on  top;  there  was  crowded 
shelter  for  all.  The  base  of  the  palisade  was  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  farther  on.  A  straight,  bare  path 
cut  diagonally  up  the  rock  wall,  turning  into  a  narrow 
gorge  a  hundred  yards  above. 

We  lay  there  panting  for  several  minutes;  then  I 
made  out  a  broken  line  of  dark  figures  advancing 
across  the  bare  stubble  fields.  They  came  in  short, 
quick  dashes,  but  with  evident  caution,  crouching 
between  each  spurt.  Some  were  already  flattening 
down  into  position  when  we  opened  a  brisk,  spasmodic 
fire  The  soldiers  gave  a  sharp  response,  then,  as  if 
mutually  recognizing  the  futility  of  promiscuous 
shooting,  both  sides  ceased  and  silence  followed.  Off 
in  the  distance  we  heard  the  barking  of  dogs  in  the 
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it."     Then  Saa v<  raised  both  hands  to  his  mouth 
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here,  but  ther.  There 

■  no  further 

I  Jo  not  believe  I  real!  ed  whal  was  happening 
■when  running  fig-:  1   up  from   al!   user  the 

fields  before  us,  until  they  converged  ind  came  on 
with  a  swift  rush,  I  remember  wondering  why  Saave 
should  be  lighting  a  cigarette;  I  saw  his  profile 
lighted  by  the  tlame  in  the  hollow  of  his  hands. 

Then  we  were  all  firing,  with  nervous  rapidity. 
The  soldiers  rushed  on,  shouting,  "Allah!  Allah! 
Allah!"  tho  so  hoarsely  that  I  failed  at  the  moment 
to  recognize  the  significance  of  the  words.  Here  and 
there  one  fell  flat,  or  stumbled  anil  pitched  forward 
as  tho  diving  into  the  earth.  With  a  fierce,  simulta- 
neous roar  of  yells  they  reached  the  base  of  our  hillock 
and  surged  upward;  there  seemed  at  least  a  hundred 
of  them.  And  just  at  that  point  Saavt'-  n  ade  a 
violent  movement — a  bright,  fluttering  speck  of  fire 
shot  outward  and  downward,  and  then — the  night 
burst  into  a  blaze  and  .he  ground  rumbled  under  us. 
When  my  eyes  recovered  from  the  flare  the  mass  of 
the  soldiers  was  broken;  figures  scurried  over  the 
fields  in  various  directions  and  disappeared.  Still 
we  continue.!  firing.  Once  I  grasped  my  carbine  by 
the  barrel  and  dropped  it  with  a  start  of  pain. 

The  nervous  excitement  of  I  moments  was 

more  exhausting  than  the  run  across  the  fields  had 
been. 

"Wasn't  that  fine!"  burst  from  Saave  triumph- 
antly. "They  won't  try  to  rush  us  again  for  another 
hour."  and  the  whole  crowd  of  us  cheered;  cheer 
after  cheer,  mingled  with  inarticulate  yells  of  ex- 
ultation.    Saave  rose  an  '.  bav 

"  Ply,  you  Mohammedan  swine,  we've  greased  your 
tails  with  pork  fat." 

The  ascendency  which  pork  seemed  to  have  gained 

KNOW  NOW 
And  Will  Never  Forget  the  Experience. 

The  coffee  drinker  who  has  suffered  and 
then  been  completely  relieved  by  changing 
from  coffee  to  Postum  knows  something 
valuable. 

He  or  she  has  no  doubt  about  it.  A  Cali- 
fornia lady  says: 

"I  learned  the  truth  about  coffee  in  a  pe- 
culiar way.  My  husband,  who  has  for  years 
been  of  a  very  bilious  temperament,  decided 
to  leave  off  coffee  and  give  Postum  a  trial, 
and  as  I  did  not  want  the  trouble  of  making 
two  beverages  for  meals,  I  concluded  to  try 
Postum,  too,  and  the  results  have  been  that 
while  my  husband  has  been  greatly  bene- 
fited, I  have  myself  received  even  greater 
benefit. 

'When  I  began  to  drink  Postum  I  was  thin 
in  flesh  and  very  nervous.  Now  I  actually 
weigh  16  pounds  more  than  I  did  at  that 
time,  and  I  am  stronger  physically  and  in 
my  nerves,  while  husband  is  free  from  all 
his  ails. 

"We  have  learned  our  little  lesson  about 
coffee,  and  we  know  something  about  Pos- 
tum, too,  for  we  have  used  Postum  now 
steadily  for  the  last  three  years,  and  we 
shall  always  continue  to  do  so. 

''We  have  no  more  use  for  coffee — the 
drug  drink.   We  prefer  Postum  and  health.'' 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  famous  little  book, 
"The  Road  to  Wellville."  "There's  a 
Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
tppe&rs  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
wie.  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


Tkg  a  detail  of  which  is  illustrated  be- 

1^        l  low  is  the  most  magnificent  burial 

l  ArtilCnOn    casket  ever  wrought  in  fine  wood. 

[T  is  made  of  the  rarest  selections  of  African  mahogany,  and  is 
a  masterpiece  of  hand  carving.    The  outer  casket  encloses  a 
vault  of  solid  copper,  upholstered  with  the  finest  corded  silk. 

The  able  art  and  artisanship  which  have  produced  this  most 
beautiful  and  impressive  casket  for  burials  of  state,  have  also  been 
devoted  in  a  broader  way  to  the  improvement  of  caskets,  for 
every  funeral,  whatever  be  the  taste  or  circumstances  of  the  per- 
sons interested. 

No  other  manufacture  can  equal  the  National  productions  of 
solid  mahogany,  of  vermilion,  of  teakwood,  of  quartered  oak 
and  of  other  woods,  in  sturdiness  of  structure,  in  classical  design 
and  ornamentation,  and  in  finish. 

Numerous  examples  of  suitable  caskets  are  on  exhibition  at 
the  23  showrooms  maintained  by  the  Company  in  principal  cities 
for  the  convenience  of  funeral  director  and  purchaser.    No  sales 

are  made  direct. 

NATIONAL   caskets  are    furnished  everywhere  by 
funeral  directors  of  highest  principle  and  ability.   You 
should  know  by  whom  in  your  locality. 

NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY 

Albany ;    Allegheny  ;    Baltimore  ;    Boston  ;   Brooklyn  ; 

Buffalo;     Chicago;      East    Cambridge;      Harlem; 

Hoboken ;   Indianapolis;    Louisville;    Nashville; 

New  Haven;  New  York  City;  Oneida;  Phil- 

adelphia  ;  Pittsburg ;  Rochester  ;  Scranton  ; 

Syracuse ;    Washington ;    Williamsburg. 


FOR  ALL  WHO  WALK  11CC1J 

From  one  of  the  greatest  living  Medical  Scientists: 

"Concussion  conveyed   to  the  spine  from  walking 

on  modern  pavements   is  the   cause   of   a  majority  of  cases  of 

Nervous  Prostration." 

Avoid  this  by  wearing  our  Shock-Absorbers.    Attached  by  Wearer. 

At  all  best  dealers,  including  all  stores  operated   by  Regal  Shoe  Co.,   Emerson  Shoe  Co., 
Crawford  Shoemakers,  Inc.,  Hanan  &  Son,  or  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  and  size  of  shoe. 

The  Consolidated  Mfg.  Company 
402  Asylum  Street 


H?*e:< 


% 


rtartford,  Conn. 
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HERE'S  the  syrup  for  griddle  cakes !  Pure — whole- 
some— delicious.  You  can  eat  more  Karo  than 
any  other  sweet.  You  can  eat  more  cakes — like  them 
better  and  they  will  like  you  better. 

Karo  CQrn+Sjjrjip 


Eat  it  on 

Use  it  for 

Griddle  Cakes 

Ginger  Bread 

Hot  Biscuit 

Cookies 

Waffles 

Candy 

As  a  spread  for  bread,  you  can  give  the  children  all  they  want. 

Karo  is  higher  in  food  value  and  more  easily  digested  than  other  syrups. 

*  Send  your  name  on  a  post  card  for  Karo  Cook  Book — 
fifty  pages  including  thirty  perfect  recipes  for  home 
candy-making  —  Fudge,  Taffy,  Caramels,  Butter  Scotch, 
and  especially  "Karo  Sweet  Divinity" — the  book  tells. 


CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO.,  Dept.  AA,  New  York 


Try  it  on 

SALADS 


They  are  often 
a  failure  because  the 
dressing    lacks    that 
piquancy    given    by 


LEA  &  PERKINS 


SAUCE 


THE      ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast  Meats,  Chops,  Game,  Gravies,  Chafing  Dish 

Cooking,  Welsh  Rarebit  and  many  other  dishes  are  improved  by  its  use. 

See  that  Lea  Perrins'  Signature  is  on  Wrapper  and  Label. 

Avoid    Imitations.  John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agents,  N.  Y. 


over  Saave's  active  thoughts  tickled  me  immensely, 
even  at  that  moment. 

Silence  was  worse  than  the  noise;  we  had  distinctly 
to  restrain  the  desire  for  indiscriminate  firing. 

"  Look!  "  exclaimed  a  peasant.  He  pointed  toward 
the  base  of  the  palisade.  Among  the  scrub-oaks 
something  moved. 

"They're  cutting  us  off  from  the  trail,"  swore  Saave\ 
"we  can't  allow  that.  We've  got  to  do  it — rush  them 
now — now,  while  their  nerves  are  still  upset."  No- 
body answered,  but  there  was  a  general  movement. 

"Pile  your  bomb  into  them,"  whispered  Saav^  to 
me.  He  showed  me  a  lighted  cigarette  in  the  hollow 
of  his  right  hand. 

They  evidently  did  not  divine  our  intentions  until 
we  were  half  across  the  intervening  space.  Saave' 
and  I  ran  ahead  together.  As  the  soldiers  fired  we 
halted,  and  he  held  up  the  cigarette.  I  applied  the 
fuse;  those  behind  streamed  past  us  for  the  trail. 
Then  I  threw  it,  and  we  ran. 

The  explosion  almost  threw  me  down,  but  I  re- 
covered and  raced  along  with  the  others,  scrambling 
desperately  up  the  rocky  path,  stumbling  again  and 
again,  using  my  carbine  as  a  staff.  Higher  up,  the 
trail  broadened  into  a  ledge  and  there  we  dropped  for 
breath.  Some  of  the  militiamen,  not  weighed  down 
by  the  ammunition,  continued  and  disappeared  above 
into  the  gloom  of  the  gorge.  And  then  the  bullets  from 
below  began  sputtering  against  the  rocks  about  us. 

Another  desperate  effort,  and  we  hurled  ourselves 
upward.  The  man  ahead  of  me  stumbled,  fell  and 
rolled  under  me,  tripping  me  up.  I  caught  one  glimpse 
of  Sandy's  white  face,  made  a  violent  effort  to  hold 
him;   then  he  rolled  over  the  edge  and  disappeared. 

"Run,  for  God's  sake,  run!"  I  heard  Saave's  voice, 
felt  him  grasp  my  arm,  but  I  staggered  about  help- 
lessly, blinded  by  rock  splinters.  I  felt  myself  half 
shoved,  half  hauled,  onward,  completely  confused, 
but  still  struggling. 

The  spattering  against  the  rocks  ceased. 

"We're  all  right  now,"  came  in  Saave's  voice. 
"Let's  take  it  easy — God,  I  am  spewing  blood!" 

'  My  eyes  smarted  painfully,  but  with  sheer  muscular 
effort  of  the  lids  I  could  see  enough  to  guide  my  steps. 
The  firing  below  ceased. 

When  I  could  see  plainly  we  were  climbing  a  narrow 
gorge,  slowly  and  haltingly.  Half  an  hour  later  we 
crawled  up  on  a  level,  timbered  space  and  threw  our- 
selves down  under  the  trees.  There  were  only  six  of 
us;   Matthew,  Saave\  Vladi,  two  peasants,  and  myself. 

"  We'll  get  you  up  to  the  shepherds'  huts,"  said  one 
of  the  peasants,  "the  others  have  taken  a  northern 
trail,  home.      We'll  see  you  through." 

We  spent  the  next  day  high  up  on  an  upper  ridge. 
Then,  and  not  before,  came  the  overpowering  mental 
depression.  Some  had  fallen,  others  had  been  wound- 
ed, we  knew,  but  I  could  realize  only  that  Sandy  was 
gone. 


THE   WOMAN   WHO   RUNS   CHICAGO'S 
SCHOOLS 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young,  who  has 
recently  been  chosen  superintendent  of  the  Chicago 
school  system  at  a  salary  of  Sio.ooo  a  year,  is  the  only 
woman  directing  the  schools  of  a  large  city.  Mrs. 
Young  was  born  in  Buffalo,  but  was  educated  in 
Chicago,  where  she  finally  took  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago.  She  has  been  a 
teacher  since  1862,  being  a  district  superintendent 
for  twelve  years,  then  a  professor  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  was  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  at  the  time  of  her  election  to  her  new  position 
According  to  an  article  by  John  Evans  in  The  World's 
Work  (September),  Mrs.  Young  says  that  she  "knows 
every  teacher  in  Chicago."  Of  the  circumstances  of 
her  election  and  of  the  woman  herself,  Mr.  Evans  says: 

Five  men  and  one  woman — all  applicants  for  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago  schools — 
went  before  the  board  of  education  and  presented  their 
cases.  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg  Young  was  the  one  woman 
who  talked  to  that  board  of  education.  She  was  the 
last  to  be  called.  It  was  six  o'clock  and  the  members 
of  the  board  were  weary  and  hungry.  They  had  de- 
bated all  afternoon,  after  three  months  of  wrangling. 

As  Mrs.  Young  entered  the  board-room  quietly,  the 
fifteen  members  of  the  board  shifted  uneasily.     They 
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•  he  rive  men  .1  hearing  of  twenty  minutes 

eh  that  they  must  give  the  one 

•ngth  of  tune       When  thirty  nun 

1-  « .1^  st  i  ng.     The  hands 

round,  the  room  grew  dark,  but  no 

errupting  the  speaker  to  switch  on 

two  hours.    Mr,     Young  St 

,i  motion  to  adjourn  for 

dinner,  h  «.is  moved  that  .i  vote  in  committee  of  the 

>nce      An  .i  result  of  that  vote  Mr, 

I  superintendent  at 

•  ■!$io,ooc 

"Then 

that  one  "  -^i;  !  Mr^.   Young,  an  hour  later,  whi  i 

uninn  friends  at   her  home.     "  I  appreciate  the 
imp  •  the  place  an  I  the  ince  of  my 

selection.       It     will     increase     the    opportunitii 
women,  and  I  am  >;'.ail  that  it  wi 

The  home  of  this  woman  reflects  her  tastes.  It  is 
bear.'  rnished   3ml    well   designed,    with   fine 

:rniture  placed  with  an  artist's  eye 
for  erTect.      The  living-room  is  also  the  b'bi 
two  are  lined  with  books.      The  works  are 

chiefly  educational,  an.l  more  than  on. 
the  mistress  of  the  house 

Mrs  Young  is  the  woman  who  made  the  late  Presi- 
dent Harper,  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  rev< 
decision.  He  had  once  said  that  he  didn't  want 
women  on  his  faculty  because  they  always  wanted  to 
do  things  differently.  Nevertheless  lie  asked  her. 
about  ten  years  ago.  to  join  his  department  of  | 
gogy. 

Mrs.  Young  believed  that  a  docentship  would  be 
the  most  that  she  could  get;  hence  she  replied  at  first 
that  the  University  had  nothing  to  give  that  --he  cared 
for.  President  Harper  rejoined  with  an  offer  of  a  full 
professorship 

"But  I  haven't  a  doctor's  degree  remonstrated 
Mrs  Young,  an.l  I  don't  want  to  be  teaching  those 
who  are  working  for  their  highest  degrees  when  I 
haven't  one  myself." 

"  It  s  the  woman  and  not  the  degTce  I  want  this 
time  "  he  answered.  All  the  same,  she  insisted  on 
waiting  until  she  had  won  her  sttmma  ,  i<»: 
Then  she  joined  the  faculty.  There  were  innovations 
in  her  department.  For  instance,  her  classes  met  at 
her  house  on  Tuesday  afternoons.      She  served  I 

tea   during   the   recitations       Shortly   afterward 
she  met  President  Harper. 

"  By  the  way."  she  said,  "do  you  mind  my  serving 
coffee  at  c!.. 

"B  no."  he  said.      "  I  wish  I  had  some  of 

ith  he  supported  her  in  all  she  did. 


BUM 


HOW    I  I    FEELS  TO  KI.Y 

Now  that  aviation  has  become  an  avocation,  we 
are  wondering  just  what  sensations  are  felt  by  the 
"man-bird."  In  an  article  in  The  World's  Work 
(September..  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Baldwin,  whose  airship 
has  been  accepted  by  the  United  States  Army,  tells 
of  his  mental  and  physical  experiences  in  this  new- 
realm  of  human  activity.  He  says  that  the  "feeling 
of  triumph  over  the  forces  of  the  air."  has  an  irresist- 
ible charm,  and  that  it  thrills  one  with  a  conscious- 
ness than  human  power.  But  "in  the  first 
•arr.ing  how  to  fly,  one  is  imprest  with  a 
fee'.i:  .ss  and  a  fear  of  danger."  Both 
mind  and  body  must  become  adjusted  to  the  new 
conditions.  This  accomplished,  the  aeronaut  ex- 
periences "a  feeling  of  buoyancy  like  floating  on 
the  water  "  To  juote  further  from  Mr.  Baldwin's 
article: 

When  this  reeling  in  its  full  power  had  possession 
of  me.  I  never  had  a  serious  accident.  I  recall  that, 
making  a  short  experimental  flight  with  a  dirigible 
about  a  year  ago  at  Poughkeepsie,  the  propellers 
were  caugh:  in  some  rope  as  the  ship  rose.  It  at 
once  shot  up  to  a  surprizingly  high  altitude  and  sailed 
off  for  about  two  miles  to  the  south.  All  this  time  I 
had  been  working  to  get  my  motors  to  operating 
properly.  Of  a  sudden  the  ship  halted  in  the  teeth 
of  a  contrary  air  current,  and  began  to  whirl  like  a 
gyroscope.  I  had  been  caught  in  an  infant  whirlwind, 
which  seemed  to  be  more  violent  overhead.  I  could 
throw  off  some  ballast  and  go  up  with  balloon  power 
and  escape,  but  I  felt  the  sport  of  real  flight  in  my 
blood,  and  I  determined  to  disentangle  my  propellers, 
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CRAFTSMAN    HOMES 


THE  CRAFTSMAN 


Written  and  Published  by  Gustav  Stickley,  $2.00         Edited  and  Published  by  Gustav  Stickley,  $3.00 
A  copy  of   CRAFTSMAN  HOMES  and   a   year's   subscription   to   THE   CRAFTSMAN,  $3.75 


"CRAFTSMAN  HOMES  "  is  of  value  to  every- 
one who  intends  to  Plan  a  Home,  Build  a  Home  or 
Furnish  a  Home.  It  contains  plans  for  houses 
costing  from  $500  to  $  1 5,000,  and  suggestions  for 
the  Interior  Decorations  and  Furniture. 
The  houses  thown  are  intended  to  embody  the  best 
in  American  Architecture:  Honest  Construction, 
Simplicity  of  Interior  Arrangement,  Beauty,  Har- 
mony and  Economy. 

Craftsman  Needlework,  Metal  Work  and  Tapestry 
(and  Their  Value  in  Home  Making)  is  an  important 
feature  of  "CRAFTSMAN  HOMES." 
Cabinet  Work  for  Home  Workers  and  Students 
Who  Wish  to  Learn  the  Fundamental  Principles  of 
Construction  is  a  chapter  of  significance  to  all  inter- 
ested in  Home  Making.  Native  Woods  and  Mr. 
Stickley 's  Method  of  Finishing  Them  is  of  impor- 
tance to  all  Builders  and  Decorators. 
"CRAFTSMAN  HOMES"  is  beautifully  printed 
and  exceptionally  well  bound.  It  carries  over  200 
illustrations,  four  color  inserts  of  Craftsman  Interiors 
and  a  portrait   sketch  of   Mr.  Stickley  printed    on 


THE  CRAFTSMAN  is  a  magazine  designed  pre- 
eminently to  represent  the  World's  Progress.  Its 
readers  are  Intelligent  American  Men  and  Women. 
It  aims  to  present  all  phases  of  Public  and  Individual 
Achievement  in  which  Sincere  Craftsmanship  is 
shown.  Wherever  there  is  progress  in  America,  or 
any  part  of  the  globe,  in  the  Fine  or  Industrial  Arts, 
you  will  find  the  magazine  an  enthusiastic  exponent. 
Modern  Architects  who  Think  through  their  Work 
and  Build  for  Beauty,  Permanence  and  Suitability 
find  THE  CRAFTSMAN  their  unfailing  champion. 
Practical  Builders  read  the  magazine  because  every 
phase  of  their  Work  finds  Presentation  there,  and 
there  is  Unfailing  Inspiration  for  Development.  In 
Policy  the  magazine  is  Fearless,  Sincere,  without 
conscious  prejudice.  Its  Purpose  is  Progress. 
In  addition  to  the  many  houses  and  plans  given  in 
"CRAFTSMAN  HOMES,"  two  Craftsman  houses 
are  published  every  month  in  the  magazine,  so 
that  anyone  accepting  our  offer  will  have  a  com- 
plete presentation  of  the  progress  of  Craftsman  archi- 
tecture. 


Japanese  Vellum. 

OTHER  CRAFTSMAN  OFFERS 

FOR  those   who  are  interested  in  the  handicrafts  we  have  other  combination  offers  which  we  feel  are 
valuable  and  significant.      In  a  circular  we   have  just  issued,  which  will   be  sent  upon  request,  there  is  a 
list  of  some  fifty  practical  books  on  the  Arts,  Handicrafts,  Nature  Study,  Gardening,  Domestic  Science 
and  General  Culture  offered  in  groups  in  combination  with  a  year's  subscription  to  THE  CRAFTSMAN. 

W-ite  to-day  for  circular  and  sample  coov  of  THE  CRAFTSMAN. 

Gustav  Stickley,  The  Craftsman,  41  West  34th  Street,  New  York 


Sec.t10n.al 
T  Bookcases 

SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

Direct  to  TKc  User 

£T<   riVEYEAR  G^raxty 

Prices         <l»j    A  A     Per  Section 
ranging  from     «pl»vl\/         upwards 
FREIGHT    PAID 

Made  if>  a  Variety  of  Styles  at\d  Fini,»tyt,» 

from  Plain,  Oak  to  Solid  Makoginy 

j.Hd  for  CATALOaUCJ«~.)2 

CENTURY .  CABIN  ETCOttPANY1. 

5*c(lor,,l  BHkc,»a  »M  Tiling  C.bl„»t.»     ' 
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The  pleasure  of  improving  a  country  or  suburban 
place  is  enhanced  by  a  number  of  things  that  you 
can  plan  for  yourself. 

Our  book  "Concrete  Construction  about 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm"  tells  about  the 
use  of  concrete  on  the  home  grounds  for  purposes  of 
beauty  and  utility,  which  will  greatly  interest  every 
owner  of  a  place,  however  small. 

It  is  right  in  line  with  the  modern  idea  of  making 
a  home  both  useful  and  beautiful,  and  will  suggest 
many  ways  of  doing  this,  by  the  use  of  concrete,  of 
which  you  have  never  thought  before. 

Send  for  this  book  today  —  it's  Free 

In  planning  these  improvements  remember  that 
the  success  of  concrete  construction  depends  upon 
the    quality    of    the   cement  used,    that    there    are 


CEMENT 

#0NCRETE 


many  brands  of  Portland  Cement  —  that  one  — 
Atlas  Portland  Cement  —  produces  uniform  work  of 
the  best  quality.  It  is  not  good  in  one  spot  and  bad  in 
another;  it  is  all  good,  all  equally  good,  all  the  same. 

ATLAS 


PORTLAND 

CEMENT 


the 


cement  of  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment bought  4,500,000  barrels  for  use  in  building 
the  Panama  Canal. 

Other  books  that  will  interest  you  are : 
"Concrete    Country    Residences"    (postage   25  cents) 
"Concrete  Cottages"  (sent  free) 

"  Reinforced   Concrete   in    Factory    Construction " 
(postage  10  cents.) 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  ■with  "Atlas"  write  to 

UR%°TK™FDANY0 JgfgJ oCoOMPANY  y^^vTHE  ATLAS  P0RTLAND CEM£NT  CO., 

BARRELS  PER  DAY.  //SfffiflTTTfclX         Dept.  64,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York. 


NONE  JUST  AS  GOOD 


Most  Exquisite 
Of  all  Dainty 
Wall  Fabrics 


Art  Ko-Na 


A  new  and  exclusive  Wiggin  "Fab-Rik-O-Na"  line  that  marks  a  distinct  advance  in  wall 
covering.  Novelty  of  texture,  beauty,  richness  and  durability  are  attractively  combined  in 
"Art  Ko-Na."  It  at  once  appeals  to  highest  artistic  sense  in  home  making.  Wide  variety 
of  tones  and  shades  afford  unique  combinations.  Colors  arenot  affected  bv  the  sun.  Art  Ko-Na 
is  readily  applied  and  may  be  cleaned  with  damp  cloth  or  sponge.  Send  to-day  for  samples. 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  WOVEN  WALL 


COVERINGS 


(  Trade  Mark  Registered— U.  S.  Pal-  Off.  and  in  Pat.  Off.  in  Gt.  Brit.) 
are  the  best  made.  They 

Send  to-day 

for  this 

■  Homrmakers' 

Book  of 

Art  Ko-Na 

Tones  and 

Colors 


include,  besides  Art  Ko 
Na,  high-grade  plain  and 
dyed  Tapestry  Burlaps, 
Kord  Ko-Na,  Canvases 
and  other  fabric  hang- 
ings. A  great  variety  of 
special  surface  effects  in 
a  wide  range  of  tones 
and  colors. 
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B  stamped  "Fab- 

urlaps  Rik-O-Na"  are 
the  highest  quality  made. 
The  trade-mark  ih  a  guaran- 
tee  and  appears  on  the  back 
of  every  yard .  Do  notaccept 
imitations,  as  they  cannot 
give  lasting  results. 
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connect  the  machinery,  and  get  out  of  this  whirl- 
wind by  motor-power,  if  possible.  Amid  the  in- 
distinguishable mass  of  whirling  ropes  and  spars  and 
beams  and  the  continuous  roar  of  the  wind  on  the  gas 
bag  as  loud  as  the  loudest  thunder,  I  finally  got  the 
propellers  free  and  the  motors  connected. 

But  no  sooner  did  the  blades  begin  to  spin  than 
the  ship  made  a  dive  downward  at  an  angle  of  almost 
sixty  degrees  and  the  prow  was  headed  directly  for 
the  top  of  an  oak-tree  on  the  edge  of  the  ground, 
about  five  hundred  yards  away.  If  my  ship  should  be 
wrecked  on  that  tree,  it  would  not  only  be  a  serious 
financial  loss,  but  a  far  more  serious  loss — the  loss  of 
all  the  self-confidence  I  had  gained  in  long  years  of 
experience  in  the  air,  because  I  felt  from  the  moment 
that  the  ship  began  to  descend  I  held  it  firmly  in  my 
grip.  It  was  moving  at  terrific  speed.  I  prest  gently 
on  the  lever  of  the  planes  and  the  ship  instantly- 
obeyed.  I  have  not  words  to  describe  my  thrill  of 
power  and  triumph  when  I  felt  and  saw  the  ship 
in  its  headlong  flight  to  apparent  destruction  yielding 
to  my  will.  I  held  firmly  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand 
the  power  to  overcome  gravity,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  made  several  daring  circles  around  a  tree 

The  influence  of  even  sporadic  flight  on  the  physical 
body  and  the  health  is  remarkable.  In  balloon 
voyages  I  have  been  in  the  air  as  long  as  four  days  at  a 
time.  Once  I  made  a  voyage  almost  an  invalid 
from  rheumatism.  I  could  scarcely  raise  my  arms 
on  a  level  with  my  head.  My  blood  was  black.  The 
doctor  would  not  permit  me  to  taste  meat.  Within  a 
few  hours  every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body  had  be- 
come a  bright  red  liquid,  looking  like  flame,  and  I 
seemed  unable  to  appease  my  appetite  for  strong  ani- 
mal food  of  which  I  had  none  too  much  aboard. 
From  the  tortures  of  rheumatism  that  voyage  con- 
veyed me  to  the  tortures  of  hunger. 

I  went  to  see  a  friend  who  was  very  low  with  con- 
sumption. I  told  him  to  go  with  me  on  a  voyage 
and  he  would  come  back  a  well  man.  He  shook  his 
head,  but  I  was  persistent.  At  last  he  went,  and  for 
the  first  two  hours  in  the  air  I  thought  he  would 
bleed  to  death  with  hemorrhages.  I  felt  like  a  mur- 
derer. But  soon  he  began  to  change.  The  voyage 
was  from  St.  Louis  to  the  Atlantic  Coast.  That  was 
twenty  years  ago.  He  went  back  home  and  is  still 
living,  a  robust  man.  I  had  another  friend  who 
cured  a  very  bad  case  of  iron  and  copper  dust  in 
the  lungs  by  a  few  balloon  voyages. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  air-sickness.  The  air 
has  a  general  motion  like  the  water,  and,  like  the 
water,  its  waves  are  disturbed  and  broken  into  billows 
Its  waves  are  twice  as  long  as  the  water  waves,  but, 
because  of  its  great  elasticity,  its  disturbance  and  com- 
motion do  not  cause  sea-sickness.  I  have  never 
navigated  the  air  without  being  imprest  with  its 
great  superiority  as  man's  natural  highway.  It 
possesses  a  new  freedom,  a  new  poetry;  but  it  also 
possesses  a  frightful  fury  before  which  the  stout est 
heart  must  quail.  I  have  never  gone  aboard  of  an 
airship  on  the  calmest  day  without  first  searching  the 
heavens  in  all  directions  and  studying  every  breeze 
that  touched  my  face,  or  the  tree  tops,  or  the  clouds. 
And  with  every  precaution,  I  have  been  often  de- 
ceived, so  often  that  I  have  sometimes  believed  that 
the  air  was  capable  of  premeditated  treachery.  To  me 
the  air  is  far  more  mysterious  than  the  earth  or  the 
sea. 

In  the  air  there  is  no  solitude,  no  loneliness,  even 
for  the  dullest  imagination.  The  rapid  succession  of 
vast  scenic  illusions,  both  by  day  and  by  night, 
crowding  upon  a  mind  from  which  the  gray  veil  of 
the  earth  has  been  rent  or  lifted,  is  enough  to  thrill 
a  stoic.  As  one  climbs  into  the  heavens  on  a  cloud- 
less day,  say  to  an  altitude  of  three  miles,  he  looks 
out  upon  an  earth  panorama  of  nearly  three  hundred 
miles  in  diameter.  To  the  eye  the  earth  has  become 
a  huge,  concave  hemisphere,  meeting  the  heavens  on  a 
level  with  the  eye.  In  the  spring  and  summer  this 
hemisphere  is  a  deep  dark  green,  streaked,  dotted, 
and  studded  with  myriad  lights  and  shadows  of  cities, 
rivers,  mountains,  fields,  and  lakes.  Every  change  in 
the  position  of  the  airship  produces  a  thousand 
changes  in  the  lights  and  shadows  on  this  vast  can- 
vas, which  in  October  is  brown  and  in  December  is 
gray.     It  is  a  gigantic,  whirling  kaleidoscope. 

First  we  shall  fly  a  step  in  a  crude  machine — we  have 
begun  to  do  that;  then  in  time  we  shall  sail  the  air 
in  great  ships,  and  in  some  remote  day  man  will  pass 
through  the  air  in  his  own  body  solely.  No  one 
has  keenly  felt  the  joy  and  triumph  of  flight  in  his 
own  person  can  fail  to  believe  in  this  last  predic 
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IIIMM.     Willi     BMPKROB     MKNKI.IK 

The  East  African  adventures  of  ■  distinguished 
American  citizen  are  calling  our  attention  to  the 
marvels  of  that  land  of  the  dig-dig.  the  gemsbok,  and 
the  greater  and  lesser  koodoo.  In  Forest  and 
MM,  Mr.  John  A.  M.  Lethbridge  tells  the  story  of 
a  trip  which  he  made  to  Addis-Abbcba.  the  capital 
of  Abyssinia.  Some  hunting  was  done,  but  the  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition  was  the  purchase  of  a  large 
number  of  ponies  and  mules  for  the  ranch  of  Mr. 
\V.  X.  McMillan  near  Nairobi,  where  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  recently  been  hunting.  On  his  journey  Mr. 
Lethoridge  saw  many  strange  sights,  and  had  dealings 
with  men  of  all  descriptions.  After  having  bought 
his  ponies,  and  while  preparing  for  his  return  trip, 
he  was  invited  to  dine  with  the  Emperor  Menelik.  We 
read: 

About  a  week  after  my  arrival  at  Addis  I  was 
summoned  by  the  Emperor  to  the  palace;  so,  putting 
on  a  dress  suit,  which  by  the  way  I  had  to  borrow, 
for  I  had  no  idea  a  dress  suit  would  be  necessary, 
I  went  with  two  other  Englishmen  to  the  palace. 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  sights  in  my  life,  but  nothing 
like  what  I  saw  that  day,  and  I  shall  never  see  it 
again.  The  Emperor  Menelik  was  sitting  on  his 
throne,  drest  in  white,  and  wearing  a  soft  black  felt 
hat.  He  had  large  solitaire  diamond  earrings  in  his 
ears  and  a  large  single  stone  diamond  ring  on  his 
hand.  On  his  left  were  all  the  ministers  of  the  differ- 
ent nations  in  diplomatic  uniforms,  some  of  them 
with  their  breasts  covered  with  orders  and  medals, 
and  on  his  right  hand  were  his  Ras.  or  chiefs.  We 
were  taken  up  one  by  one  and  presented  to  him. 
He  asked  me  what  I  wanted  in  Abyssinia  and  what  I 
thought  of  the  country,  and  inquired  after  Mr.  Mc- 
Millan, and  then  our  interview  was  at  an  end  and  I 
rejoined  the  others.  There  were  also  present  hun- 
dreds of  priests  drest  in  their  glorious  colored  robes, 
who  danced  and  chanted,  and  after  they  had  finished 
we  were  told  to  go  out  into  the  gardens  of  the  palace 
and  amuse  ourselves.  The  Emperor  has  two  magnifi- 
cent lions,  the  finest  by  far  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and 
it  seems  wonderful  how  they  keep  in  such  good  con- 
dition, as  their  cage  is  quite  small.  After  about  an 
hour  we  were  called  to  dinner  to  the  same  place. 

The  Emperor  still  sat  on  the  throne  and  we  had  a 
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table  to  ourselves  on  his  left  where  also  sat  General 
Abato,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Abyssinian 
army.  He  conversed  with  us  through  an  interpreter. 
Across  the  room  were  two  enormous  curtains  and  on 
these  being  drawn  aside  there  was  disclosed  to  our 
view  an  enormous  hall  full  of  soldiers,  sitting  down 
in  rows,  as  tvht  together  as  they  could  be  packed. 
Presently  slaves  entered,  carrying  huge  hunks  of  raw 
beef  which  they  carried  down  the  rows.  The  soldiers 
seized  the  meat  with  their  teeth  and  cut  off  large 
pieces  with  their  knives  and  presently  all  were 
eating.  They  also  had  large  plates  of  Abyssinian 
bread  and  also  about  one  pint  each  of  tedge — the 
local  spirit  made  from  honey.  This  spirit  is  extremely 
strong  and  heavy  and  has  to  be  taken  with  caution. 
When  these  soldiers  had  finished  eating,  the  large 
doors  at  the  further  end  of  the  hall  were  thrown  open, 
these  men  let  out,  the  doors  closed  again,  and  those 
at  the  side  opened,  and  a  fresh  lot  let  in  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  while  this  was  going  on  we 
were  eating  a  European  dinner  of  about  eight  courses 
and  drinking  champagne  and  claret.  We  sent  word 
to  the  Emperor  that  we  should  consider  it  an  honor 
to  be  allow-ed  to  drink  his  health,  which  he  permitted, 

and  we  did  so  standing 

Directly  dinner  was  over  we  made  our  adieus  to  the 
Emperor  and  departed. 


A    WINTER    IN    THE    FROZEN    SOUTH 

Until  the  world  was  startled  by  the  news  of  the 
discovery  of  the  North  Pole,  the  record  for  Polar  ex- 
ploration was  held  by  Lieut.  E.  H.  Shackleton  of  the 
British  Navy,  who  planted  the  Union  Jack  1 1 1  miles 
from  the  South  Pole  on  January  q,  1909.  The  ex- 
ploring party  of  fifteen  men  left  England  in  August 
1907,  and  after  a  stay  in  New  Zealand  reached  the 
Antarctic  Continent  just  as  winter  was  setting  in. 
A  hut  was  built  and  on  February  22,  1908,  their  ship 
the  Nimrod  left  them.  In  an  article  in  McClure's 
Magazine  Lieutenant  Shackleton  gives  the  following 
account  of  life  in  his  winter  quarters: 

At  the  lee  side  of  the  hut  was  erected  shelter  for 
the  ponies,  cases  of  maize,  bales  of  fodder,  tarpaulins, 
and  planks  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  hardy 
animals  did  not  seem  to  be  imprest  with  this  provision 
for  their  comfort,  and  during  their  first  night  under 
shelter  some  of  them,  after  making  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  broke  loose  and  returned  to  the  valley  where 
they  had  previously  been  tethered.  Shortly  after- 
ward Grisi,  the  most  high-spirited  of  the  lot,  pushed 
his  head  through  one  of  the  windows  of  the  hut.  A 
store-room,  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  hut,  suc- 
cumbed to  the  first  blizzard,  and  after  the  weather 
cleared  we  had  to  organize  a  party  to  search  for  lost 
property.  I  found  a  Russian  felt  boot,  weighing  over 
three  pounds,  lying  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
crate  in  which  it  had  been  packed.  It  must  have 
travelled  in  the  air,  for  it  had  not  been  scratched  by 
the  rocks  over  which  it  had  passed. 

A  dark  room  was  constructed  in  a  corner  of  the 
interior  of  the  hut,  the  cases  containing  bottled  fruit 
being  used  for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  opposite  corner 
I  had  a  tiny  cabin  built  of  boards  and  roofed. 

Life  in  the  hut  during  the  winter  was  not  uninter- 
esting. Each  two  men  had  a  cubicle  of  their  own, 
seven  by  six  feet,  and  fenced  off  from  the  rest  of  our 
little  world  by  means  of  steel  wires  and  canvas. 
The  general  handiness  of  the  members  of  the  expedi- 
tion could  be  judged  by  the  manner  in  which  these 
rooms  were  fitted  and  decorated. 

One  dividing  curtain  was  painted  to  represent  a 
fireplace,  with  a  cheerful  fire  burning  in  the  grate  and 
a  bunch  of  flowers  on  the  mantelpiece— a  cheering 
enough  scene  when  the  temperature  was  low.  An- 
other curtain  showed  life-size  drawings  of  Napoleon 
and  Joan  of  Arc.  Joan  was  tied  to  the  stake  and 
flames  were  playing  around  her  in  a  manner  no  doubt 
intended  to  suggest  warmth.  In  order  to  give  as 
much  room  as  possible  in  the  center  of  the  hut,  we 
arranged  to  have  the  table  hoisted  up  to  the  roof 
when  not  required,  and  this  left  space  for  the  various 
operations  that  were  carried  on  by  members  of  the 
expedition. 

The  stove  was  not  a  success  at  first,  but  investiga- 
tion showed  that  this  was  due  to  the  absence  of  several 
important  parts,  which  had  not  been  put  in  when 


The  only 

guaranteed 

shoe  laces 


No  other  maker  guarantees 
shoe  laces;  but  it  is  only  nat- 
ural that  we  should,  because 
we  put  out  the  best  shoe  laces 
ever  made. 

"NF  10" 
Shoe  Laces 

have  no  equal  for  strength  and 
long  wear.  Made  of  highest- 
grade  long-fibre  Sea  Island 
cotton,  especially  processed. 

They  are  tubular  and  pressed 
flat — no  edges  to  fray  and  they 
won't  come  untied.  They  have 
patented  tips — dull  black  fast 
color — that  won't  come  off  the 
laces. 

And  we  stand  back  of  every 
pair  of  "N F 10"  Shoe  Laces 
with  our 

6  months'  guarantee 

10  cents  per  pair — black  and  tan, 
in  four  lengths  for  men's  and 
women's  shoes.  At  all  shoe  and 
dry  goods  stores,  and  haberdashers. 
Every  pair  of  the  genuine  "N  F  Iff' 
is  in  a  sealed  box  and  has 
"N  F  10"  stamped  on  the  tips  — 
your  protection  against   imitations. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  "N F 10"  we'll 
send  them  on  receipt  of  price.  Write  us 
anyway  for  illustrated  booklet  which  shows 
our  complete  line  of  shoe  laces,  including 
our  patented  Nufashond  for  oxfords 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 

Dept.  E,  Reading,  Pa. 
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A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  soi-rces. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M..  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

Knowledge  .1  Young   Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hare. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  His  Sin. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a   Wife  Should  Have 
Blca     Cloth     Binding,     Full     (laid     Stamp,     Illustrated,     f'-'.OO 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Tabl2  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  713  Perry  Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa. 
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I  in  the  hut.  an. I  after  this  omission 

hail  N-en  ma.lt-  good  u  gave  us  every  satisfaction. 

The  stove  was  i>ut  to  no  light  test,  for  it  had  to  burn 

iver  nine  months,  with  an  oco.ision.il  break  of  not 

more    than    ten    minutes    on    occasions    when    it    was 
beir.  A   meteorological   station   had  been 

trecl  hut.  and  here  records  were  taken 

two  hours,  sometimes  in  the  face  of  blizzards 
that  made  work  outside  supremely  unattractive.  .  . 

The  long  winter  months  were  busy  hut  not  event- 
ful. Every  man  had  his  share  of  work  to  do.  and 
.•  of  the  investigations  undertaken  and  discoveries 
made  by  the  scientists  were  of  a  highly  interesting 
ter 

We  lived  under  conditions  of  Steady  routine,  broken 
only  when  a  blizzard  rushed  down  from  the  icy  south 
and  made  difficult  and  unpleasant  the  operations  of 
feeding  the  ponies  and  dogs,  fetching  coal  and  supplies 
from  the  outside,  and  taking  the  records  at  our 
meteoroli  .  ion. 

We  played  hockey  and  football  in  the  open  while 
there  was  sufficient  light,  and  in  the  hut  some  of  us 
amu-  ves  with  bridge,  poker,  and  dominoes; 

while  midwinter's  1  ly  and  birthdays  were  made  the 
of  happy  festivals,  which  helped  to  preserve 
our  band  from  any  attack  of  Polar  ennui.  Several 
of  the  members  of  the  expedition  employed  them- 
selves in  the  production  of  the  "Aurora  Australis." 
a  book  which  was  written,  printed,  and  illustrated 
in  our  winter  quarters.  The  covers  of  the  volumes 
were  made  from  wool  that  had  formed  parts  of  the 
in  which  our  provisions  had  been  packed,  and 
the  amateur  printing-establishment  provided  occupa- 
tion and  amusement  during  the  months  of  darkness. 

Gradually  those  months  passed,  and  as  the  spring 
approached  we  began  to  get  impatient  for  the  day 
when  we  should  be  able  to  make  a  start  with  the  sledg- 
ing expeditions  toward  the  two  goals  of  our  ambitions 
— the  South  Magnetic  Pole  and  the  geographical 
South  Pole  itself. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Seeing  their  Finish  — Lawyer — "What  is  your 
occupation'" 

Witness — "  I'm  a  piano  finisher." 

Lawyer — "Be  a  little  more  definite.  Do  you 
polish  them  or  move  them?" — Boston  Transcript. 


As  She  Is  Spoken. — "  English  is  a  funny  language, 
after  all.  isn't  it?"  "Why  so?"  "I  heard  a  man 
talking  of  a  political  candidate  the  other  day.  say: 
'  If  he  only  takes  this  stand  when  he  runs  he'll  have 
a  walk-over'" — Baltimore  American. 


The  Gods  Overruled. — Apropos  of  examinations 
and  their  terrors,  A.  E.  Palmer,  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  New  York,  told  at  a  recent 
dinner  an  odd  story  of  a  young  African  prince. 

"This  prince,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  "entered  Yale  or 
Harvard — I  forget  which — and  amused  himself 
with  motor-cars  and  bulldogs  till  examination  time 
drew  near. 

"Examination  time  frightened  the  young  prince 
horribly.  He  began  to  study,  and  he  cabled  home  to 
the  king,  his  father: 

"'Examinations  next  week.  Most  difficult,  im- 
plore aid  of  gods  in  my  behalf.' 

"A  few  days  later  this  reply  came  back  from  the 
barbarous  west-coast  monarch: 

'Rites  performed.  Fourteen  picked  youths,  all 
sons  of  nobles,  have  been  sacrificed.  Omens  propi- 
tious.' 

"Yet  would  you  believe  it?"  Mr.  Palmer  con- 
cluded: "The  young  prince  flunked." — Washington 
Star. 


Taking  it  out  in  Trade. — A  young  man  of  very 
limited  means,  after  the  marriage  ceremony,  presented 
to  the  minister  twenty-seven  large  copper  cents,  all 
spread  out  on  the  palm  of  his  right  hand.  "This  is  all 
I've  got,  parson."  he  said.  Seeing  a  disappointed  look 
in  the  minister's  face,  he  added.  "  If  we  have  any 
children,  we  will  send  them  to  your  Sunday-school." 
— Success  Magazine. 
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Paint  Talks  No.  12 — Advantages  of  Fall  Painting 

The  fall  of  the  year  offers  several  advantages  as  a  painting  time.  First,  and  most 
important,  surfaces  are  almost  sure  to  be  dry;  there  is  no  frost  or  inner  moisture  to 
work  out  after  the  paint  is  applied.  There  are  no  flies  or 
gnats  about  to  stick  in  the  paint  and  mar  the  finished 
surface;  there  is  less  dust.  Paint  applied  in  the  fall  means 
protection  against  the  penetrating  winter  storms;  it  means 
less  likelihood  of  finding  rotted  joints  and  opened  fissures 
in  the  spring. 

Pure  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil  (tinted  as  desired) 
give  a  reliable  winter  coat  to  a  building — an  armor  against  the 
hardest  attacks  of  the  weather.  White  Lead  and  Linseed  Oil 
paint  does  not  crack  open  and  scale  off.  It  stays  on  until 
gradually  worn  "ff — leaving  an  excellent  surface  for  repainting. 

The   Dutch    Boy   Painter  Trade-Mark  is  Your  Guarantee 

Buy  of  your  local  dealer  if  possible.  If 
he  hasn't  it — do  not  accept  something 
else — write  our  nearest  office. 


(lew  York       Boston 

(John  T.  Lewis  A  Bros.  Co..  Philadelphia) 


Read  about  our  Houseowner's  Painting  Outfit 
NATIONAL     LEAD     COMPANY 

An  office  in  each  of  the  following  cities : 
Buffalo        Cincinnati       Chicago       Cleveland       St.  Louis 


(National  Lead  and  Oil  Co..  Pittsburgh) 


Painting    Outfit 
Free 

We  have  prepared  a 
little  package  of  things 
bearing  on  the  subject 
of  painting  which  we 
call  House-owners' 
Painting  Outfit  R 
It  includes: 

1 — Book  of  color 
schemes  (state 
whether  you  wish 
interior  or  exte- 
rior schemes). 
2  —  Specifications 
for  all  kinds  of 
painting. 

3— In  strument 
for    detecting 
adulteration  i  n 
paint  material, 
with     directions 
for  using  it. 
Free    on    request   to 
any  reader  who  asks  for 
House-owners'     Paint- 
ing Outfit  R 


While  Ringing 
the  Alarm 

is  no  time  to  begin  to  wonder  if  your  insurance 

is  all  right.     You  should  know  now.     Don't  put 

off  another  day  looking  up  your  policies.     If 

they  are  in  the  Hartford  don't  worry.     For 

99  years  it  has  promptly  paid  every  honest 

loss.     If  not  in  the  Hartford  and  they 

are  to  expire   soon — as   a   reminder 

just  make  a  note  on  the 

margin  like  this 
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Agents  Everywhere 
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Fair's  Hardy  Plant  Specialties 
For  October  and  Early  Fall  Planting 

Of  the  tried  and  true  things  so  essentia]  to  the  hardy 
garden.  I  recommend  as  especially  adapted  for  Oc- 
tober planting: 

PFfJNIFS  ^y  collection  has  a  world-wide  reputa- 
rLvlllLu  tion.  I  have  ready  this  fall  more  than 
100,000  strong  roots,  in  some  420  kinds,  which  will  be 
sure  to  bloom  next  year. 

ipiCCC  My  surpassing  collection  has  no  equal  in 
HVludiJ    America.    I  have  hundreds  of  kinds. 

pill  OYF1  -^  superb  assortment,  embracing  all 
ruLUALJ  the  latest  novelties.  A  flue  stock  of 
healthy  young  plants.    Special  prices  on  application. 

HFI  PHINIITMS  Tne  finest  lot  of  hybrid  kinds 
UCtLiI  nilllUlTlij  I  have  ever  grown  or  seen, 
many  of  them  the  superior  of  all  the  named  varieties. 
SPECIAL  OFFER  WHILE  THEY  LAST,  of  Fair's  Hybrid 
Delphiniums  $2.50  per  doz.,  $1S.00  ,per  100.    Stuck  limited 

Shall  I  send  you  my  Catalogue?     It  is  free  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  hardy  Plants.     And  you  will  find  it  worth  while. 

BERTRAND  H.  FARR,  Wyomissing  Nurseries 
809A  PENN  STREET  READING,  PA. 


Mosaic  Poetry 

As  a  gleaning  for  the  curious,  I  copy  from  one  of  my 
old  scrapbooks  of  thirty  years  ago  a  poem  entitled 
"Mosaic  Poetry":  J.   M. 

I  only  knew  she  came  and  went  Lowel'. 

Like  troutlets  in  a  pool;  Hood. 

She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,  Wordsworth. 

And  I  was  like  a  fool.  Eastman. 

''One   kiss,   dear  maid,"    I   said,   and 

sighed,  Coleridge. 

"  Out  of  those  lips  unshorn."  Longfellow. 

She  shook  her  ringlets  round  her  head,  Stoddard. 

And  laughed  in  merry  scorn.  Tennyson. 

Ring  out,  wild  bells,  to  the  wild  sky,   Tennyson. 

You  hear  them,  oh!  my  heart?  Alice  Cary. 

'Tis  twelve   at   night,   by  the   Castle 

clock,  Coleridge. 

Beloved,  we  must  part!  Alice  Cary. 

"Come  back!  come  back!"  she  cried  in 

grief,  Campbell. 

"My  eyes  are  dim  with  tears:  Bayard  Taylor. 

How  shall  Hive  through  all  the  days,  Mrs.  Osgood. 

All  through  a  hundred  years?"  T.  S.  Perry. 

'Twas  in  the  prime  of  summertime,  Hood. 

She  blest  me  with  her  hand;  Hoyt. 

We  strayed  together,  deeply  blest,  Mrs.  Edwards. 

Into  the  Dreaming  land.  Cornwall. 

The  laughing  bridal  roses  blow  Patmore. 

To  dress  her  dark,  brown  hair.  Bayard  Taylor. 

No  maiden  may  with  her  compare,  Brailsford. 

Most  beautiful,  most  rare!  Read. 

I  clasped  it  on  her  sweet,  cold  hand,     Browning. 

The  precious  golden  link:  Smith. 

I  calmed  her  fears,  and  she  was  calm,  Coleridge. 

"Drink,  pretty  creature,  drink!"      Wordsworth. 

And  so  I  won  my  Genevieve,  Coleridge. 

And  walked  in  Paradise;  Hervey. 

The  fairest  thing  that  ever  grew  Wordsworth. 

Atween  me  and  the  skies.  Osgood. 


— Boston  Transcript. 


Getting  Sympathy.  —  Young  Wife  (rather 
nervously) — "O  cook,  I  must  really  speak  to  you. 
Your  master  is  always  complaining.  One  day  it  is  the 
soup,  the  second  day  it  is  the  fish,  the  third  day  it  is 
the  joint — in  fact  it  is  always  something  or  other." 

Cook  (with  feeling) — "Well,  mum,  I'm  sorry  for 
you.  It  must  be  quite  hawful  to  live  with  a  gentle- 
man of  that  sort." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Telling  the  Truth. — Mother— "There  were  two 
apples  in  the  cupboard,  Tommy,  and  now  there  is  only 
one.     How's  that?" 

Tommy  (who  sees  no  way  of  escape) — "Well,  ma, 
it  was  so  dark  in  there  I  didn't  see  the  other!" — 
Judge. 


The  Consumers  Confuted. — Consumer — "Look 
here!     Clothes  are  dearer  than  before! " 

"Ah,  my  dear  sir,  you  forget  that  J  of  9-10  of  1  per 
cent,  duty  has  been  taken  off  of  all  wool  grown  on 
cross-eyed  lambs  of  Punkabazoo  invoiced  prior  to 
1806!"—  Life. 


Up  to  Her.— Irate  Woman — "These  photographs 
you  made  of  myself  and  husband  are  not  at  all  satis- 
factory and  I  refuse  to  accept  them.  Why,  my  hus- 
band looks  like  a  baboon." 

Photographer — "Well,  that's  no  fault  of  mine, 
madam.  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  you 
had  him  taken." — Chicago  Daily  News. 


Heard  at  Home. — Mrs.  Fixem — "  I  don't  see  what 
you  men  find  in  your  club." 

Mr.  Fixem — "It's  what  we  don't  find." — Ally 
Sloper's. 


Lippincott  Your  Appetite." 


This 
Fireless 
Cooker 
$3.95 


prepaid  to  your  door 
— together  with  two  free  pound  cans  of  Lip- 
pincott's  good  old  country  apple  butter. 

People  wonder  why  we  offer  apple  butter 
with  a  fireless  cooker.  The  reason  is  that 
being  makers  of  an  apple  butter  which  is  quite 
famous  in  certain  districts,  we  wish  to  extend 
its  popularity  all  over  the  country,  so  coming 
across  this  great  cooker  and  realizing  its  pos- 
sibilities, we  contracted  to  take  the  full  output, 
in  order  to  introduce  our  good  old  country 
apple  butter. 

Just  order  the  cooker  and  if  you  find  it  is 
not  fully  up  to  your  expectations  fire  it  back  at 
our  expense  and  keep  the  apple  butter. 

We  shall  not  grumble  at  your  reasons,  rest 
assured  of  that.  We  will  return  you  the  money 
and  say  nothing.  Send  for  the  cooker  anyhow 
and  try  it. 

The  Lippincott  Co.,  44  Main  St.,  Cincinnati 
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Serviceable, 
Ornamental,  Lasting 

I  That  is  the  kind  of  fence  you  get  when  yon  set 
California  Privet.  Whether  planted  elaborately  or 
plainly,  your  grounds  need  a  border  of  this  distinct- 
ive little  shrub  to  properly  complete  the  setting. 

My  California  Privet 

is  better  than  you  would  ordinarily  buy — because 
growing  it  is  my  specialty.  I  have  acres  of  it— over 
one  million  plants.  Write  for  my  literature;  or 
better  still,  send  in  your  order  now  while  selections 
are  good.  Drop  me  a  line  at  any  rate — even  though 
you  do  not  expect  to  order  until  later. 

C.  A.  BENNETT,  Box  53.  Robbinsviue,  N.  J. 
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ItfaterJitlfte 


Here's  something:  NEW  — a  easoUne  engine 
which  makes  a  power  pumping:  plant  out  of  any 
common  pump  in  a  few  minutes.  Beats  a  wind- 
mill all  hollow.  Will  pump  water  from  a  well  of 
any  depth  500  to  800  gallons  per  hour,  according: 
to  size  of  pump  cylinder.  Needs  no  special 
foundation.  Any  well  platform  Is  sufficient. 
Needs  no  belts,  jacks  or  fixings  of  any  kind.  Is 
ready  for  instant  use  when  you  get  it. 

Runs  out  of  doors  or  inside  without  overheat- 
ing or  freezing,  winter  or  summer.  No  smoke, 
flame,  sparks  or  odor. 


The  Fuller  &  Johnson 

FARM 
PUMP  ENGINE 


Is  Qtilet— practically  no  vibra- 
tion.   By  attaching  a  piece  of 
pipe  for  extra  air  chamber,  will 
throw  a  continuous  stream  of 
water  40  feet  up  in  the  air  or  60 
feet  on  the  level.    Fine  for 
washing  wagons  and  windows 
and   for   FIRE    PROTEC- 
TION. Has  pulley  for  running 
any  machine  which  can  be 
run  by  hand,  and  is  so  light  it 
can  be  detached  and  taken 
anywhere  in  no  time.    It'a 
built  like   an   automo- 
bile, with  the  same  care 
and  same  materials,  and  is 
eo  strong  it  should  need  no 
repairs  for  years. 

Ask  for  our  btgr  catalog; 
today  and  learn  all  about 
this  wonderful  Invention. 

Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. 
402  Belmont  Ave..  Madison. Wis.  ^^ 


This  Wonderful 
Power  Pumping 
I  Plant  costs 
less  than  a 
Windmill 
and  it 
i  ALWAYS 
READY 
forWork 
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lii.-  Mjsii  oi  Medicine  r  had 

■lis  ri^ht  hand  pre:  bunged  up 

in  pi  1  on  his  \\.i\   homo  from  the  grounds 

he  dropt  into  .1  doctor's  attended 

to. 

'  inn. 

mi. 
could 


<  bum  .tiul  Effect. 

You  ■   that  th: 

icating  tin-  prisoner)       'gave  you  .;  i 
-       retorted   the   prosecutor,   "but   he  wasn't  a 
physical   wreck   unti  black  eye." — 


I   pi-,  opal      Vll.Koni*  OOks 

^titT  and  dignified,"  remarked  old  Mr 
"bin  ou  he  has  a  warm.  Irind  ating 

beneath  his  gaiters  "  — 


The    Other    Kind. — "I    wish    Lucy    ha. hit 
rowing  with  that  young  Plifiers,'    Bays  Lu<  s  's  mama. 
"  He  is  such  a  fool  in  a  boat  " 

"  Rock-thc-boat  idiot?"  smile>  the  listener. 

"No.     Not  that  kind.     He  1-  e  sort  that 

proposes." — / 


M  DJkt'l  In  a  Nan.e? — An  amusing  story  has  been 
tolii  concerning  Mr.  Phillips'  classic  drama  l''\ 
When  it  was  being  played  in  America,  two  young  girls 
were  sitting  together  in  the  stalls  at  a  matine*  per- 
formance, and  before  the  curtain  rose  the  following 
conversation  was  hear.',:  "Say  Maude,  I  know  this 
play  is  going  to  be  funny  "  "  What  makes  you  think 
so?"  asked  Maude  "Why.  anybody  could  tell  that 
from  the  name!"  was  tt  •  If.  A.  /'. 


Merely     a     Hint.  —  A     chocolate    darky     and     his 
"  yaller"  girl  were  walking  along  together. 
"  I'se  skeered  mos'  to  def,  Rastus." 
"What  am  yo'  skeered  ob,  woman?" 
"  I'se  skeered  yo'se  gwine  to  kiss  me." 
"  How  kin  1  kiss  yo'  when  I'se  got  a  bucket  on  ma 
haid.  a  wash  pot  in  one  han'  an'  a  turkey  gobbler  in  de 
udder?" 

"Oh.  well,  yo'  fool,  I  wuz  thinkin'  yo'  could  set  de 
bucket  ob  watah  on  de  groun',  put  de  turkey  down  an' 
turn  de  wash  pot  ovah  him.  den  set  me  on  de  wash  pot, 
frow  yo'  ahms  around  me  an'  des  hep  yo'  sef."  — 
Everybod 


Welsh  by  Extraction. — There  is  a  good  story  told 
of  the  days  when  Lord  Halsbury  was  a  barrister. 
He  was  arguing  a  case  on  behalf  of  a  Welshman,  and 
showed  a  great  knowledge  of  the  Principality  and  its 
people.  "Come,  come."  said  the  judge  at  last,  "you 
know  you  can  not  make  yourself  out  to  be  a  Welsh- 
man." "Perhaps  not,"  replied  the  barrister,  "but 
1  have  made  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  Welshmen 
in  my  time."  "Well,  then,"  replied  the  judge, 
"suppose  we  call  you  a  Welshman  by  extraction." — 
M.  A    F. 


Pears' 

"  There's  no  place  like 
home,':  and  no  soap  like 
Pears. ' 

Pears'  Soap  is  found  in 
millions  of  homes  the  world 


over, 


Sold  everywhere. 


Home  Builders 


When  you  equip  your  home  see  that  the 
bath  tubs  you  buy  are  guaranteed.  The 
"^taihfavd"  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  carries 
a  Five-Year  Guarantee  Label  and  the 
"^tattdatd"  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath  carries 
a  two-year  guarantee  label. 

The  guaranteeing  of  "^taitdatfd"  Green  and 
Gold  Label  Baths  for  five  years,  and  the 
"StatKlatsT  Red  and  Black  Label  Baths  for 
tv>o  years  against  defects  in  either  material  or 
workmanship  is  the  most  important  departure 
ever  instituted  in  the  sale  of  sanitary  bathroom 
fixtures. 


Because  of  their  sanitary  efficiency,  durability  and  beauty,  ",$taiKfaMf 
baths  are  the  most  widely  known  and  used  in  the  world.  Because  of 
this  unprecedented  popularity  of  genuine  "^tandafd"  goods,  unscrupulous 
dealers  have  substituted  inferior  baths  where  the  genuine  <£tat!<faifd*' 
guaranteed  bath  has  been  specified  and  ordered. 

To  protect  the  interests  of  buyers  and  to  prevent  substitution,  we  caution  all  purchasers  of 
"^Standard"  goods  that  every  genuine  "^Standard    guaranteed  bath  is  plainly  labeled  as  such. 

In  addition  to  the  guarantee  labels  appearing  on  "Standard'  baths,  we  will  issue  gratis  to 
every  purchaser  of  the  Standard*  Green  and  Gold  label  bath,  an  official  guarantee  insur- 
ing the  fixture  against  defects  in  material  and  workmanship  for  five  years,  and  the  same 
guarantee  on  Red   and  Black  label   baths  for  two  years. 

When  you  are  buying  your  bathroom  fixtures  take  advantage 
of    this    Bath   Insurance.      Write  now  for  full  information. 


Address     Standard  SanttargiPfo.Cfc, 


Dept.  35,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


Offices  and  Showrooms:  New  York:  35-37  W.  31st  St.  Pittsburgh:  949  Penn  Ave.  Boston:  712  Paddock  Building. 
Chicago:  415  Ashland  Block.  St.  Louis:  100-102  N.  Fourth  St.  Louisville  :  319-323  W.  Main  St.  Philadelphia:  1128 
Walnut  St.  New  Orleans  :  Corner  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts.  Cleveland :  648-652  Huron  Road  S.  E.  Toronto, 
Canada:    29   Richmond   St..  E.       Montreal.  Canada :    39  St.  Sacrament   St.      London.    E.  C,    57-60    Holborn    Viaduct. 


u 


Notable  Examples  of 

INEXPENSIVE  DECORATION  &  FURNISHING 

in  Perfect  Taste 

I  think  perhaps  more  examples  of  decoration  and  furnishing  are  submitted  to  me  in  a  given  time 
than  to  any  other  one  person. 

Because  I  edit  and  publish  "The  House  Beautiful,"  people  share 
with  me  the  joy  of  their  achievements  and  send  me  photographs  of 
their  triumphs. 

I  have  selected  a  number  of  notable  examples  of  really  beautiful 
and  correct  effect.— Living  Rooms— Dining  Rooms  — Halls —Bed 
Rooms.  The?e  I  have  reproduced  in  natural  colors  and  have  col- 
lected them  into  "The  House  Beautiful  Portfolio."  Each  plate  has 
complete  description  of  the  rooms  with  everything  that  has  gone 
into  the  furnishing  and  decorating,  accurately  named  and  priced 
^  ou  will  enjoy  their  beauty,  but  it  is  in  their  practi 


..  practical  helpfulness 
that  you  will  appreciate  their  true  value. 

Artists  who  make  a  business  of  Home  Decoration  and  Fur- 
nishing submit  surh  plates  only  when  a  lavish  outlay 
is  contemplated.  These  notable  examples  show  what 
can  be  done  with  limited  means  through  the  exer- 
cise of  careful  selection,  guided  by  a  fully  developed 
understanding  of  what  is  appropriate. 


May  I  Help? 


If  you  want  the  Portfolio  you  want  "The  House  Beau- 
tiful,   my  monthly  magazine. 

Just  sign  the  coupon,  enclose  $1.00  and  drop  it  in  the  mail. 
t     I^i  i-sen<^  you  atonce'  quite  by  way  of  good  measure,  the 
"Portfolio  of  Color  Plates"  and  a  copy  of  the  current  issue 
of  "The  House  Beautiful.'" 


For  your  dollar  I  will  send  you  the  five  succeeding  nam- 

— -u  see  you  will  get  in         sla- 
The  regular  sub-         >".«> 


hers  of  'The  House  Beautiful,"  so  you  see  you  will  get  in 
all  a  full  6  months  of  the  magazine 
scription  price  is  S2.50  per  year. 

Fill  out  the  coupon,  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  it  and 
mail  to — 


SstyJ  <s°  -n*  ,eT   v 


0>' 


S&> 


s& 


HerbertS,  StOne,  Publisher  of  "The  Bouse  BeautifulV'' 


A 


<? 

%*%< 


■  <>> 


W 
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What  You  Get 
Nothing 

is  the 


For 


added  value  in  comfort  and  fit 
and  durability  given  by  our  flaw- 
less fabric — the  most  elastic  made 


If  you  had  an  extra  skin,  it  would 
fit  as  these  garments  do. 

We  make  the  machine  that 
makes  the  goods. 

Go  to  the  shops;  examine;  com- 
pare; and  we  do  not  fear  your 
decision. 

BUT   BE  CERTAIN 


This    (OERBYfc  RIBBED)   Trade 

<^m0?  Mark 

GRADEDELUXE 

IDENTIFIES  OUR  GOODS 

Our  booklet  tells  you  all  about  it 

Cooper  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bennington,  Vermont 


ANTIQUES 

I  have  a  very  large  stock  of  Old  China,  Old  Mahog- 
any Furniture,  Brasses,  Coppers,  Pewter,  Antique 
Jewelry,  etc.  My  twenty-page  Catalogue  quotes 
descriptions  and  prices  of  all.  Sent  to  anyone  inter- 
ested in  Antiques.  ADA  M.  ROBERTS 
Box  67               WASHINGTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Depends  for  its  virtues  not  upon  strong 
oils,  carbolic  or  other  irritating  disinfec- 
tants, but  upon  the  presence  of  OXYGEN 
(peroxide) — Nature's  purifier. 

Ask  your  dentist  —  he  knows. 
Of  all  druggist*— 25  centi. 

SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET  FREE  ON  RKQUEST. 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  New  York. 


Something  Wrong  with  the  Meter. — "Better 
send  an  inspector  down  to  see  what's  the  matter  with 
this  man's  meter,"  said  the  cashier  in  the  gas  com- 
pany's office  to  the  superintendent.  "Oh!"  began 
the  superintendent,  "we  throw  complaints  about 
meters"-  "This  is  no  complaint.  He  sends  a  check 
for  the  amount  of  his  bill  and  says  it's  'very  reason- 
able.' " — The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


The  "Turing  of  William  Hicks. 

Bill  Hicks  had  asthma — shook  the  floors 

With  each  recurring  paroxysm; 
The  doctors  made  him  live  outdoors, 

And  that  gave  him  the  rheumatism. 

The  doctors  cured   his  rheumatiz; 

Of  that  there  never  was  a  question. 
Strong  acids  stopt  those  pains  of  his. 

But  left  him  ill  of  indigestion. 

Dyspepsia  fled  before  a  course 

Of  eating  grain.     It  would  delight  us 

To  cheer  this  plan  till  we  were  hoarse — 
But   Hicks  then  had  appendicitis. 

He  rallied  from  the  surgeon's  knife. 

And  lay  six  weeks  without  a  quiver. 
The  operation  saved  his  life — 

The  loafing,  tho,  knocked  out  his  liver. 

To  cure  his  liver  troubles  he 

Tried  muscle  stunts — you  know  how  they  go. 
From  liver  ills  he  then  was  free,  • 

But  all  the  strains  gave  him  lumbago. 

Lumbago  is  a  painful  thing; 

A  masseuse  with  a  visage  solemn 
Rubbed  the  lumbago  out  by  spring, 

But  twisted  poor  Bill's  spinal  column. 

To  rid  his  backbone  of  the  twist 

They  used  some  braces.  They  were  careless; 
The  padding  for  his  head  they  missed; 

This  made  him  straight,  and  left  him  hairless. 

Drugs  were  prescribed  to  grow  his  hair. 

They  acted  just  as  represented: 
They  put  his  scalp  in  good  repair, 

But  soaked  in  and  left  Hicks  demented. 

Then  to  a  sanatorium 

They  took  Bill.     He  was  wisely  treated; 
His  brain  with  health  began  to  hum — 

Then  asthma! — ward  was  poorly  heated. 

"More  open  air,"  the  doctors  said. 

Bill  Hicks  cried:  "  No,  you  shall  not  lure  me. 
I'll  stay  in  peace  upon  my  bed, 

And  shoot  the  man  that  tries  to  cure  me!" 
— Saturday  Evening  Post. 


Vicarious  Efforts. — Kind  Old  Lady  (talking  to  a 
tramp) — "  Have  you  ever  made  an  effort  to  get  work  ? " 

Tramp — "  Yes.  ma'am.  Last  month  I  got  work  for 
two  members  of  my  family;  but  neither  of  them  would 
take   it." — Human   Life. 


Nothing  is  H'ertain. — "  You  can't  tell  what  sort 
of  a  cook  a  wife  will  make." 

"  And  you  can't  tell  what  sort  of  a  wife  a  cook  will 
make,  and  there  you  are." — Washington  Herald. 


Its  Use. — "Do  you  think  that  Greek  has  much 
value  in  modern  education?" 

"Certainly,"  answered  the  young  man  with  a 
college  hat;  "  the  Greek  alphabet  enables  a  man  to 
know  what  frat  he  belongs  to." — Washington  Star. 


FLEISGHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


Hendrik  Hudson 
Little  Knew 

of  the  wonderful  structures  and  monumental 
buildings  which  would  rear  their  height  skyward 
on  the  little  island  past  which  he  sailed  only 
a  comparatively  few  years  ago. 


r a d  0  « 

PORTLAND  C^  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

is  the  factor  which  has  played  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  this  wonderful  evolution. 
Many  of  the  most  notable  structures  in  the 
city  have  used  this  concrete  wholly  or  in  part. 
From  the  smallest  shed  to  the  finest  mansion — 
from  field  ditch  to  beautiful  parks  or  country 
estates,  it  meets  every  requirement. 


^WENTy 


Our  booklet — a  reve- 
•-*  lation  of  Concrete 
^possibilities,  and  the 
services  of  our  expert 
Consulting  Engineer 
are  yours  —  gratis  — 
for  the  asking. 


The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN.  Pres't 
NEW  YORK  Dept.  W  PHILADELPHIA 

C.  H.  CEMENT  &  M.  CO.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co..  155  Waverly  Plaee,N.Y.  City, 

The    Niagara     Leads    Them    All 


A  New  and  Better  Kind  of  Tiling 

LOOKS   and  feels  exactly  like  REAL  Porcelain  or 
Ceramic  Tiling— but  wears  much  better,  lasts 
much  longer  and  only  costs  about  one-fifth. 
The  Ideal  Wall  Covering  for  Kitchens,  Bath  Rooms,  Lava- 
tories, Pantries,  Refrigerators,  Humidors.  Ac 

Fire-,  Wear-,  Water-,  and  Germ  -proof.  Never 
cracks,  breaks  or  falls,  and  can  be  used  over  wood, 
plaster,  brick,  or  concrete,  etc. 

Made  of  highest  grade  Bessemer  steel.    The  '"Tiling" 
effect  is  stamped  in  deep  and  clear.      Different  Sizes  and 
Patterns  for  different  Purposes  and  Tastes.   Sold  by  Plumb- 
ing  -tni  Hardware  Dealers;  who  also  Erect. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  name  of  Nocodo  agent  mjour 
town.  If  interested  in  Metal  Ceilings,  write  for  Ceiling 
Catalog.      . 

NORTHROP,   COBIRN   &    DODGE    CO..    Est  1884. 
35  Cherrv  St.,  New  York,  0.  8.  A. 
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s,.ni.-M  li.il  «  li«'.i|»«-r.  [s  it  BO,  that  you  usc.l  to 

in  that  girl  ?" 
Jwaya  sans  a  song  t>>  me  that  I  loved." 

i  marry  her  t" 
"  I   iourul    I  could  buy  the  sunt;  tor  titty  cents  " 


ortam-  lecture  on  ap 

\au  .   I'm  tired  of  these  organ  recitals  " 


i   lYeaaaN  in  Peril,     [ndionani  Wifb— "That 

:tTcur    ha>   only    just    brouxht    the   children 
me  home  and   now    he's  taken  the  rook  out   lor  a 
spin." 

Husband     "Great     Heavens!     He     doesn't     halt" 
know  how    to  manage  a  car  and  she's  the  first  d< 
cook  we've  had  in  a  year." — Brooklyn  Life. 


V  ppreolutlon. — The  LaDI    Pare         You  can  not 

cheat    me,    my   man       I   haven't    ridden    in   cal 
ty-five  years  for  nothing  " 
The  Cabby — "Haven't  you.  mum1     Well,  you've 
done  vour  best." — Xi  met. 


Klrst   Thins*    Flrtl  ver  w  hi 

"  First  rat 

"  Pigs  doin'  well?" 

"  Fh  ■ 

"That  puny  colt  come  'round  all  right?" 

He  sure  did." 
"Glad  to  hear  things  is  so  likely.  Bill.     How's  yer 
wife?" — Lou:  iritr  Journal. 


Hobson's  Choice. — Stoit  Party  vwho  has  dropt 
cigar) — "Now  which  can  I  afford  to  lose — my  ei^ar 
or  my  back  buttons'" — London  Opinion. 


Impending   Disaster. 

We  can't  deny  to  Cook  our  praise 

For  his  great  feat  and  all  his  daring; 
Tho  we  believe  as  a  result 

All  Cooks  will  be  more  overbearing. 
— How.: 


Her  Amendment.  — "  Don't  you  like  that  quota- 
tion from  Shakespeare:  The  friends  thou  hast  and 
their  adoption  tried,  grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with 
hoops  of  steel '  ? "  he  asked,  soulfully. 

"  I  think  hoops  of  gold  would  be  better,"  said  the 
summer  girl,  shyly. — Life. 


■En  Famllle.— Willie,  a  little  country"  boy,  six 
years  of  age,  was  taken  one  Sunday  night  to  a  large 
city  church,  where  he  saw  for  the  first  time  a  vested 
choir.  To  his  mother's  surprize  and  gratification, 
he  not  only  kept  wide  awake,  but  seemed  greatly- 
interested  in  every  part  of  the  service.  At  its  close 
he  turned  to  her  and  said,  "  I  like  this  church,  it  Is  so 
nice  to  watch  the  preacher  when  he  comes  out  with 
all  his  wives  in  their  nightgowns." — Harper's  Maga- 
zine. 


Should  be  Kept  Dry. — The  coroner  was  investi- 
gating the  cause  of  the  railroad  accident,  and  the 
engineer  was  asked  why  he  did  not  blow  his  whistle, 
when  a  bystander,  in  an  aside,  said:  "  Because  he  wet 
it." — Catholic  Abstainer. 


Proof  Positive. — Little  Ted,  seven  years  old,  was 
sent  to  the  bathroom  for  a  "good  scrub"  before  din- 
ner, but  returned  so  quickly  that  his  mother  declared 
he  couldn't  possibly  have  washed  himself.  He  re- 
plied: "Truly,  I  did,  mother,  and  if  you  don't  believe 
it  you  can  just  go  and  look  at  the  towel." — The 
Delineator . 


Hot  Water 


<■■-"  \ 


I      ■ 

1  *  -     -•  a 


HOT  water  is  not  even  a  convenience  unless  you 
can  get  it  everywhere  in  the  house  any  time 
you  want  it. 

When  you  do,  it's  a  luxury — a  luxury 
formerly  belonging  to  the  homes  of  wealth,  but  now 
possible  in  almost  any  home  through  the  Ruud 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater. 

The  Ruud  simplifies  water  heating  and  hot  water 
getting  to  simply  a  turn  of  the  faucet.  You  positively 
Jo  nothing  else— nor  think  of  anything  else. 

When  a  faucet  is  opened — whether  it  be  in 
laundrv,  kitchen,  bathroom  or  pantry— the 

RUUD  Automatic 

Gas  Water  Heater 

lights  its  own  burner,  receives  its  water  from  the 
main  pipes,  heats  it  instantly  and  sends  it  scalding  hot 
to  the  open  faucet. 

The  moment  the  faucet  is  closed  the  heater  ex 
tinguishes  its  own  tlame. 

Here  is  economy— you  don't  spend  a  cent  for 
heating  water  that  isn't  used. 

Here  is  promptness — you  never  have  to  wait,  day 
or  night. 

Here  is  reliability— the  response  of  the  Ruud  is 
unfailing;  there  is  never  an  interruption  in  the  steady 
stream  of  hot  water,  there  is  no  scarcity,  no  matter 
how  much  you  draw.    More  than  all  this, 

The  Ruud  Has  Placed  Water  Heating 
on  a  Sanitary  Basis. 

The  old-fashioned  kitchen  range  tank  is  not 
sanitary — not  even  clean.  It  is  an  ideal  breeding 
place  for  germs,  which  are  always  present  because 
the  tank  never  empties. 

The  Ruud  furnishes  fresh  hot  water— water  that 
may  be  used  for  cooking  as  freely  as  bathing.  Ruud 
water  never  stands — it  is  heated  as  it  flows — the  only 
healthful,  hygienic,  sanitary  way. 

The  Ruud  stands  in  tire  cellar — no  noise,  nor  odor; 
you  don't  know  it's  there  except  through  the  hot 
water  luxury  it  gives  the  household. 

Ask  your  architect  about  the  Ruud — or  see  it 
on  demonstration  at  leading  gas  companies. 
Interesting  descriptive  literature  on  request. 

RUUD    MANUFACTURING   CO.,    Dept.  K.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Branch  Ollices  and  Salesrooms  in  all  principal  cities. 

London  :  British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 

Hamburg  :  Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau. 


5IoIINVESTMENTSl6§ 


Land  has  always  been  the  safest  form  of  investment.  Our 
First  Mortgages  are  secured  by  high  grade  and  improved 
farms.  They  yjelii  6}£<  and  6%  per  annum.  Oar  current 
ist  and  booklet  '"A"  will  be  sent    promptly    upon    request. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand   Forks,  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


NOTE  THE  SIMPLICITY 


of  making  perfect  duplicates  with  the  Dans 
Improved  Tip  Top  Duplicator.     No    in* 
tricate   mechanism.      No   printer's   ink. 
Always    ready     100    copies  from  pen- 
written  and  50  copies  from  type-writ- 
ten original.    Useful  in  any  business. 
Sent  on    Ten  Days'  Trial  Without 
Deposit.  Complete  duplicator.  Cap 
Size  (prints  8J|£  X  13  in. '    Contains 
16  ft.  of  rolled  printing  <fcC    f\f\ 
surface  which  can  be  used  over  and  over.  Price,  «pO«vJv 

The  Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co.,  Daus  BIdg.,m  Tohn  St.,  New  York 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

lnter»Air-5pace  System 

Is  two-fold  throughout.  afTor<ling  pro- 
tection against  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
variable  climates  to 

Invalids  Athletes 

Professional  Men 
Merchants        Accountants 

And  all  occupations  in  life,  indoor 
and  out. 

Over  eleven  hundred  physicians 

have  united  in  testifying  to  the  sani- 
tary excellence  of  th»  HARDERFOLD 
system  of  underclothing. 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

1 66  River  Street 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue 


Educate 

Your  Child 

at  Home 

Under  the  direction  of 
CALVERT    SCHOOL.  Inc. 

Established   1897 

Daily  lessons  and  detailed  in- 
struction —  the  same  as  given 
to  our  pupils  in  the  school's  own 
class  rooms  —  with  books  and 
materials,  by  means  of  which 
children  from  six  to  twelve 
years  of  age  may  be  educated  at  home  by  parents,  teachers 
or  governesses  according  to  the  best  modern  methods 
and  under  the  guidance  and  supervision  of  a  school  with 
a  national  reputation  for  training  young  children.  For 
catalogue  and  sample  lessons  address 

V.  M.  HILLYER.  Headmaster 
10  Chase  Street  Baltimore.  Md 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Give  thought  today  to  your  Library 

Plan  your  library  on  the 

StoVe^Wcrnfcke  Unit  System— to  fit 
books  you  now  have — to  accommodate 
those  you  will  have. 

This  G-W  Bookcase,  Mission 
style  quartered  oak,  only  $26.25. 
In  other  styles  as  low  as  $11.75. 

Slot>e^V£rt)ickc 

Elastic  Bookcases 

are  sold  at  uniform  prices  by  1500 
authorized  agencies,  freight  prepaid 
east  of  Mont.,  Wyo.,  Colo.,  and  N. 
Mex.,  or  shipped  direct  from  factory. 

See  that  the  Globe- Wernicke  trademark  is  on 
the  inside  of  each  unit  you  buy.  It  is  our 
pledge  of  quality — your  protection  against 
inferiority — your  assurance  of  beinjj  able 
to   obtain    duplicates   at  any   future  time. 

Write  Dept.   V    today  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

8kt  0lot>tAtin>tckt  Ca   Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
1 00  in  Each  Box 


AN    OPPICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAOARA  CLIP  COMPANY.  I5S-I57  Waverly  PI-  N.  Y.  City 


A  large  bottle  of  the 
finest  perfume  for  75c 

Dealers  everywhere  sell 


ED.PINAUD'S 

LI  LAG  VEGETAL 


The  most   exquisite  and  lasting 
Lilac  extract  obtainable. 
ED.  PINAUD'S  Lilac  Vegetal 
is  wonderfully   popular  in  Paris 

and  all  other  fashion  centres. 
Try  it  for  yourself — it  is  a  fragrant 
delight  for  handkerchief,  atomizer 
and  bath.      Men  of  refinement  use 
it  after  shaving ;  it  is  a  great  com- 
fort; very  refreshing  and   cooling 
to  the  skin. 
Try  a  sample.     Send  us  4c.  in  stamps. 
American  Offices: 

PARFUMERIE    ED.     PINAUD 

Dept.  215,  Ed.  Pinaud  Bldg.,  New  York 


Insuring  his  Honesty. — A  shrewd  old  Vermont 
farmer  came  into  a  lawyer's  office  the  other  day,  and 
proceeded  to  relate  the  circumstances  in  a  matter 
about  which  he  thought  it  would  be  profitable  to 
"go  to  law." 

"  You  think  I  hev  got  a  good  case?"  he  finally  asked. 

"Very  good  indeed!"  the  lawyer  assured  him. 
"  You  should  certainly  bring  suit." 

"What  would  your  fee  be  fer  the  whole  thing?" 
the  old  farmer  asked. 

"  Fifty  dollars,"  was  the  prompt  response. 

The  client  pulled  out  an  old  wallet,  extracted  a  roll 
of  bills,  and  counted  out  fifty  dollars. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "you  hev  got  all  you  would  get 
out  of  this  case  anyhow,  so  s'pose  you  tell  me  honestly 
just  what  you  think  of  my  chances  of  winnin'  a  suit 
are?" — The  Green  Bag. 


One  on  the  Jury. — "Gentlemen  of  the  jury," 
said  the  prosecuting  barrister,  "this  prisoner  is  an 
unmitigated  scoundrel;  he  acknowledges  it.  And 
yet,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  of  the  common  law,  he  has 
been  given  a  fair  trial  by  a  jury  of  his  peers." — 
Law  Student's  Helper. 


The  Amateur  Gardener. — Apropos  of  Lord 
Carrington's  speech  on  the  land  question  at  Earl's 
Court  recently,  a  correspondent  is  reminded  of  a 
good  story  his  lordship  once  told  of  an  ambitious 
young  wife  who  decided  to  take  up  gardening. 
When  her  husband  was  starting  for  business  one  morn- 
ing, he  was  handed  a  sheet  of  paper  containing  a 
lengthy  list  of  seeds  which  he  was  to  procure.  Glan- 
cing at  the  list,  he  asked,  "You  want  these  flowers 
to  bloom  this  summer,  don't  you?"  "  Yes,  of  course," 
she  replied.  "Well,  those  you've  put  down  here 
don't  bloom  till  next  summer."  "Oh,  that's  all 
right,"  she  said.  "All  right;  how  is  it  all  right?" 
"I  am  making  up  my  list,"  she  explained,  "from  a 
last  year's  catalog. "—M.  A.  P. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


September    10.- 
Christiansand 


Dr.    Cook 
Norway. 

At    Berlin,    Orville    Wright 
flight  lasting  over  an  hour. 


Foreign 

leaves   Copenhagen   for 


makes    an   aeroplane 


September  11. — Dr.  Cook  sails  from  Christiansand 
for  New  York  on  the  Oscar  II. 

Glenn  H.  Curtiss  makes  an  aeroplane  flight  of 
thirty-one  miles,  in  49  minutes  n  seconds,  at 
Brescia,  Italy. 

September  12. — In  the  aviation  contests  at  Brescia, 
Glenn  H.  Curtiss  wins  the  Grand  Prix,  the  quick- 
starting  prize,  and  the  second  prize  for  altitude. 

Halley's  comet  is  seen  by  Professor  Essor  Wolff 
of  Heidelberg. 

September  15. — The  dirigible  balloon  Zeppelin  III. 
flies  from  Frankfort  to  Mannheim,  carrying  Orville 
Wright  and  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Domestic 

September  n. — President  Taft  appoints  Prof.  H.  C. 
Emery,  James  B.  Reynolds,  and  Alvin  H.  San- 
ders members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  provided 
for  by  the  Payne  Law. 

September  12. — William  Lloyd  Garrison,  son  of  the 
famous  abolitionist,  dies  at  Lexington,  Mass. 

September  13. — Secretary  Knox  creates  a  division 
of  Latin-American  affairs  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

September  14. — President  Taft  makes  an  address 
before  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  advo- 
cating the  establishing  of  a  central  bank. 

Speaker  Cannon  and  James  J.  Hill  speak  at  the 
convention  of  the  American  Bankers'  Associa- 
tion in  Chicago. 

September  15. — A  letter  from  President  Taft  is 
published,  upholding  Secretary  Ballinger  in  the 
public  lands  controversy  and  ordering  the  dis- 
missal of  his  accuser,  L.  R.  Glavis,  of  the  General 
Land  Office. 
President  Taft  begins  his  journey  through  the 
West  and  South,  which  is  to  cover  12,759  miles, 
and  last  until  November  10. 

September  16. — In  a  speech  at  Chicago,  President 
Taft  denounces  the  law's  delays  and  advocates 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  remedy 
them. 


This 
Rubber 
Sponge 
FREE 

6T 


& 


Prove  for  yourself  the  many 
good  points  of  the  Feather- 
edge  Rubber  Sponge.     We 
mill  send  you  one  at  our  expense. 

Rubber 
Sponge 

Superior  to  any  rubber  sponge  on  the  market 
and  Infinitely  better  than  the  ordinary  natural 
sponge.  Soft  as  silk,  no  grit,  no  scratching. 
Cleanses  the  skin  and  acts  as  a  gentle  massage. 
Sanitary,  germ-proof,  cleans  itself,  satisfying, 
cleansing.  Invigorating.  Wears  four  times  as 
long  as  the  ordinary.  All  sizes  for  every  pur- 
pose of  the  Toilet  and  Bath,  for  men,  women 
and  children.  Do  you  know  what  they  will 
do?    Let  us  show  you. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers  Everywhere 

If  4c  in  stamps  is  enclosed  for  packing  and  postage  we 
will  send  you  without  cost  a  perfect  Featheredge  sponge 
and  our  interesting  booklet.     Write  today. 

The  N.  Tire  Rubber  Sponge  Company 
435  E.  Indiana  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


tIeaSe"  CHEST  15  DAYS'  TRIAL  FREE 


£2.9- 
i-  'ra  "v> 
S>  n.v> 

za:.<2 


Let  us  send  you  this  Chest  direct 

from    factory    ON    TRIAL,   freight    prep: 

both    ways    if  unsatisfactory.       It    is    guaranteed 

proof    against    moths,     dust    and    damp,     and    an    ideal 

wedding,    birthday    or    Xmas    gift.        Made    of   fragrant 

Red  Cedar,  heavily  bound  with  copper.      Write  at  once  for  catalog 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept,  1.  SUte.ville,  N.  C 


Various 

other 

styles  and 

priees. 


REBHSJpIwritERS 


All  makes.  AH  prices.  Quality  unsurpassed. 
Send  for  booklet.  American  Writing- 
Machine  Co.,  345  Broadway,  Sf.  Y. 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEAL  TO  THE 
MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 


fin  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Didper.  Do/it  I  look  good toj'ou? 


I  HAVE  worn  Whitelaw  Paper  Diapers  since  the  day  I  was 
*  born,  10  months  now,  and  have  never  for  one  minute  been 
scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  eay  that. 
Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  solt  as  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  meditated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  prevent 
chafing,  nnd  shaped  to  fit.  To  be  worn  inside  the  regular  Diaper 
and  destroys!  when  soiled.  We  could  fill  a  column  in  their  praise, 
but  any  Mother  will  know.  Cost  less  than  one  cent  each.  75  cts. 
per  100,  at  Factory,  or  will  mail 50  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Also  make 
the  famous  Vfhitelaw  Paper  Blankets,  Sanitary,  Healthful  and 
Warm,  $3.00  per  dozen  f.o  b.  Cincinnati,  or  two  full  size  as  sam- 
ple by  mail,  postpaid,  for  One  Dollar.     For  Sale  by 

Woodward  A  Lothkop,  .  Washington,  D.  C. 
John  Wanamakkh,  New  fork  ami  Philadelphia 
John  \v.  Graham  &  Co..  .  .  Spokane,  Wash. 
Mueller's  Pharmacy,    .      .      .        Berkeley,  Cal. 

Macrae  &  Co Anaconda,  Montana 

Woodward,  Clarke  &  Co.,         .       .    Portland,  Ore. 
R.  H.  Macy  <fe  Co.,   New  York  Dow's  Drug  Stores.  Cinti. 

Denver  Dry  Goods  Co  Marshall    Field,    Chicago 

Smith's  BABY  SHOP,  Springfield, Mass.  1..  S.  Donaldson  Co., Minn. 
Best  A-   Co  .  New  York  Keith  ObRIEN,  Salt  Lake 

Wm    Filenes,  llosinn  Parke  &  Parke, Hamilton.Ont 

THE  Wm.  TAYLOR  Son  &.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Whitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincinnati.O. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


in   thi!>  ooIqoul,    •■>    decide    naeettoiu    ooncernlng    the 

ect    uie    of    wonts,   the     Funk    .£     W«,;ii»11s    Standard 
Pu-ilonary  is  consulted  »s  nrlnirr. 


'inquirers  dertrino  prompt  annoert  wiUtu  ac- 
commodated "ii  prepaying  postagt . 

S  P  ."  Trenton.  N  J  -The  term  "letters  patent  " 
is  plural  in  form,  but  singular  in  meaning.  It  comes 
from  the  Latin.  litter*  and    French. 

Altho    its   definition   is   sinjrular   in   form, 
A  •<    letter.''  etc  .  the   preponderance  of 

ered  from  quotations  favors  the 
the  plural  verb:  as.  "  The  letters  patent  art  sufficient." 
In  the  sentence.  "  The  decree  and  injunction  (mean- 
ing one  paper)  was  issued."  the  singular  verb  is 
correct,  according  to  the  following  rule  from  < 
Brown's  "Grammar  of  English  Grammars  ":  When 
two  nominatives  connected  by  and  serve  merely  to 
describe  one  person  or  thing,  they  are  either  in  appo- 
sition or  equivalent  to  one  name,  and  do  not  require 
a  plural  verb."  Whether  the  words  decree"  and 
"injunction"  can  be  used  in  the  order  given  above 
to  describe  one  and  the  sunt  lint  that  a 

jurist  must  determine. 

Anglophile."  Flatbush.  X.  V  — Care  -hould  be 
exercised  to  have  the  proper  sequence  of  ten 
complex  sentences  Fernald.  in  his  "  Working  Gram- 
mar of  the  English  Language."  states:  "  In  the  future 
perfect  tense,  shall  <>r  ;.  ill  is  combined  with  have  be- 
fore the  past  participle  of  anv  verb  to  denote  future 
time   antecedent  to  son.-  itture  timt      Hence, 

your  sentence  should  read.  "  By  the  time  you  receive 
this  card  you  will  have  finished  your  vacation,  which 
I  hope  you  will  have  enjoyed  mot  "will  enjoy  "i 
thoroughly  " 

The  use  of  a  verb  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  in  the 
sentence,  "That  is  all  there  is"  (or  "are"  ).  depends 
upon  the  number  of  the  word  "all."  If  it  refers  to  a 
sum  or  collection  of  units,  it  is  viewed  as  singular; 
but  if  it  is  viewed  distributively,  the  verb  should  be 
used  in  the  plural. 

"O.  J.,"  Brooklyn.  X  V. — The  word  '  uninquir- 
ing"  can  be  found  on  page  1961,  col.  1,  of  the  Stand- 
ard Dictionary.  In  the  sentence.  "  He  is  of  an 
uninquiring  turn  of  mind."  it  means  that  the  person 
referred  to  is  not  disposed  to  make  inquiries  or  to 
seek  information. 

"J.  B.  H .."  Irvington.  Va — "Is  the  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  words  'Confederate.'  'Union,'  and  'Fed- 
eral,' simply  an  arbitrary  choice  of  the  writer,  or  is 
there  any  rule  by  which  this  may  be  determined?" 

When  adjectives  are  used  as  proper  adjectives, 
with  specific  applications,  as  in  the  instances  given, 
capitalization  is  correct  in  each  case  and  is  not  an 
arbitrary  choice. 

"J.  T.  B,"  Wilmington.  X  C. — The  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  "Pellagra"  is  pel-e'-gra  (e  as  in 
eight,  a  as  in  sofa). 

"E.  W.  R."  Stephentown  Center.  X.  Y. — "Is  the 
sentence  '  I  know  that  God  is,'  correct  and  good 
English?" 

"Is"  is  a  part  of  the  substantive  verb  "to  be," 
and  denotes  existence  or  that  which  possesses  truth 
or  actuality,  as,  "Whatever  is,  is  right."  It  can 
also  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  verb  to  construct  pro- 
gressive forms,  passive  forms,  or  phrases  of  futurity 
or  obligation  with  the  infinitive,  and  forms  the  per- 
fect tenses  of  a  few  intransitive  verbs.  In  its  first 
meaning  of  existence  or  actuality,  it  is  correctly  used 
in  the  sentence,  "I  know  that  God  is." 

"N.  J.  W."  Washington,  D.  C. — The  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  the  word  "Boer"  is  bur  (u  as  in  rule). 


Mason  City,  111. — "  What  is  '  autoin- 
Can  you  direct  me  to  a   work  on  this 


"C.    E.  F.. 
toxication  '  ? 
subject?  " 

The  Standard  Dictionary  (edition  1908)  defines 
this  term  as  "the  poisoning  of  the  body  or  of  some 
part  of  the  body,  by  toxic  matter  generated  therein." 
This  term  is  sometimes  rendered  "  autotoxication " 
or  "autotoxaemia."  See  a  treatise  entitled  "The 
Alcoholic  Problem  and  its  Practical  Relations  to 
Life"  (pp.  28  and  29)  issued  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  a?  Washington,  D.  C. 


For   Fall,  1909 

Iti"Herald  Square" 
A  Corliss-Coon 

Made     v-iOll3T 

2  for  25c 


An     ideal     long 

striven  tor,  is   the 

square    point    collar 

with  folds  meeting  in  front. 

We    have    solved    the    many 

problems    presented    in    its 

manufacture,  and  present  in 

our    "Herald     Square'      the 

perfection    of 

type  of  collar. 

The   usual    price — 2  for 


"Herald  Square" 
in  three  heights: 

No   1  —  17,;  in. 

No.  2-2M  in. 
No.  3-2X  in. 


Any  new  style  in  Corliss-Coon 
Hand-made  Collars  is,  as  a  rule, 
immediately  copied  in  the  ordinary 
machine-made  collars.  We  submit 
without  prejudice,  that  the  perfection 
of  style,  set  and  fit  attained  in  our 
"Herald  Square"  will  be  impossible 
to  duplicate.  It  will  therefore  be  a 
distinct  advantage  to.  you  to  accept 
no  copv  of  this  style. 


Most  of  the  best  Furnishers  have  our 
"Herald  Square"  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery. Those  who  have  not,  can  get 
them  for  you  without  delay,  or  we  will 
supply  you  by  mail  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  the  regular  price.  Our  Style  Book 
will  help  you  in  your  selection  of 
appropriate  styles  for  all  occasions. 
We  will  send  it  to  any  address,  gratis, 
on  request.      Write  for  it  to-dav. 


Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.,  Dept.  w,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Looks  like  a  diamond  — wears 
like  a  diamond  —  brilliancy  guaran- 
teed forever  — stands  filing  like  a 
diamond— stands  beat  liko  a  dia- 
mond —  has  no  paste,  foil  or  artific- 
ial backing.  Set  only  in  solid  gold 
mountings.  l-20th  the  cost  of  dia- 
monds. A  marvelously  reconstructed  gem — sent  on 
approval.  Write  for  our  catalog  De  Luxe,  It's,  free. 

Remoh  Jewelry  Co, ,  455  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis 

Richardson  $  Boqnton  Co. 

^    V.  ESTABLISHED  *^  ^  ■  B  S  T 


deposit; 

M  ONE  Y1 
AT  SIX  PER 


Offer  Expert  Advice  on 
Heating  Problems 
Without  Charge 

Write  us  about  the  kind  of  building  you  are  to 
erect— we  will  recommend  tbe  beating  method 
that  will  give  you  the  best  results  at  the  least  ex- 
pense. We  make  three  standards— Steam,  Hot 
Water,  and  Warm  Fresh  Air — our  advice  will  be 
free  from  undue  prejudice. 

RICHARDSON  &  B0YNT0N  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1837 

Offices:  232-234-236  Water  St.,  Sen  Tork 
SO  East  Lake  St.,  ( hiearo  51  Portland  St.,  Boston 

ON  SALE  BY  ALL  RELIABLE  DEALERS 


If  you  desire  an  investment  that  is  always 
worth  its  full  (ace  value,  yields  as  sub- 
stantial a  rate  of  income  as  is  consistent 
with  safety— 6%  payable  semi-annually — 
and  which  is  safeguarded  by  the  soundest 
security  obtainable — First  Mortgage  on  im- 
proved real  estate, — we  invite  you  to  invest 
your  money  in  our  Secured  Certificates  of 
Deposit,  which  embrace  all  these  desirable 
features. 

Write  for  free  booklet  "  F  " 

Capital  and  Surplus  $350,000.00 


,^>rj.i<iti3jH!liIt.1 


OMPAN 


SALT  LAK£  CITY,    UT. 
F.E,M'CfUr(RlN-»?f5.     ,     '•  I  ',   Hi 
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A  SAFE 

AND  PROFITABLE 

SECURITY 

is  offered  the  investor 
in   the   stock  of  the 

American 
Telephone 
&  Telegraph 
Company 

We  believe  that  analysis  demon- 
strates the  attractive  character  of 
the  stock  of  this  company  as  a 
high-class,  dividend-paying  secur- 
ity with  great  possibilities  of 
enhancement  in  value. 

We  have  prepared  a  special 
circular  describing  the  remarkable 
history,  present  condition  and 
future  possibilities  of  the  "  Bell 
Telephone  System." 

Write  to-day  for  Circular  H-21 

Alfred  Mestre  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

M«'inl»ors  of  the 
\ew  York  Stock  Exchange 

52  Broadway  New  York 


WHAT  YOU  GAIN 

By    investing    in    certain    well -chosen    bonds 

Cfl  Your  money  will  be  safely  invested. 
O  You  will  receive  an  unchanging  in- 
come return  of  about  5%. 
€J  This  income  will  be  paid  promptly 
and  with  no  more  trouble  to  you  than 
cashing  a  check. 

CJ  Your    investment   can    usually   be 
readily  sold,  if  the  necessity  arises. 
Cfl  The  security  which  you  buy  may 
advance   in  price  so   that  you  could 
sell  it  at  a  profit. 

<J  Your  investment  will  run  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years  and  will  then 
mature.  When  it  matures  your  money 
will  be  promptly  returned. 
Cfl  The  date  when  the  bond  matures 
will  depend  on  your  selection  when 
investing. 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  consult  us  with  re- 
gard to  investments  and  will  send  circular  No.  :;.'-B, 
descriptive  of  excellent  bond  issues  on  request. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

21   Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DENVER 
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AN  ALARM  AS  TO  OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY 

European  countries,  and  notably  Great 
Britain,  long  ago  discovered  that  they 
could  not  continue  to  grow  in  population 
and  at  the  same  time  supply  their  people 
with  food.  A  condition  like  this  will  soon 
confront  our  own  country,  according  to  Mr. 
James  J .  Hill  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway. 
At  the  annual  convention  in  Chicago  of  the 
American  Bankers'  Association,  Mr.  Hill 
declared  that  the  idea  of  our  feeding  the 
world  is  being  corrected.  Unless  we  can 
increase  the  agricultural  population  and 
their  product,  "the  question  of  a  source 
of  food  supply  at  home  will  soon  supersede 
the  question  of  a  market  abroad." 

Mr.  Hill  found  the  cause  of  this  situation 
in  the  increased  tendency  of  the  rural 
population  to  abandon  agricultural  pur- 
suits and  settle  in  cities.  He  called  atten- 
tion to  the  decline  in  the  value  of  farm 
lands  in  our  Eastern  States  and  insisted 
that  our  future  prosperity  must  come  from 
agriculture  rather  than  from  larger  foreign 
markets  for  our  manufactured  goods. 
Mr.  Hill  went  so  far  as  to  predict  that  we 
might  within  a  few  years  become  im- 
porters of  wheat: 

"We  have  almost  reached  a  point  where, 
owing  to  increased  population  without  in- 
creased production  per  acre,  our  home  food 
supply  will  be  insufficient  for  our  own  needs ; 
within  ten  years,  possibly  less,  we  are 
likely  to  become  a  wheat-importing  na- 
tion. The  percentage  of  the  population 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  wheat 
product  per  acre  are  both  falling;  at  the 
same  time  the  cost  of  living  is  raised  every- 
where by  this  relative  scarcity  of  bread, 
by  artificial  increase  in  the  price  of  all 
manufactured  articles,  and  by  a  habit  of 
extravagance  which  has  enlarged  the  view 
of  both  rich  and  poor  of  what  are  to  be 
considered  the  necessaries  of  life.  These 
plain  facts  should  disturb  and  arouse  not 
only  the  economic  student,  but  the  men 
who  are  most  intimately  related  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  and  most  concerned 
that  it  shall  not  suffer  loss  or  decreases." 

Continuing  his  paper,  Mr.  Hill  remarked 
that  never '  yet  had  increased  cost  of 
living,  dvie  to  agricultural  decline,  failed  to 
end  in  disaster  to  nations.  Few  people  have 
yet  understood  the  declining  state  of 
agriculture  in  this  country,  while  the 
consumers  of  bread  are  constantly  in- 
creasing : 

"In  our  own  country  we  shall  require 
from  13,000,000  to  15,000,000  bushels 
more  annually  for  seed  and  home  con- 
sumption. The  domestic  supply  can  not 
be  maintained  by  present  methods.  Not 
only  is  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  being 
neglected,  but  it  is  also  notoriously  in- 
effective. All  this  has  come  about  not- 
withstanding economic  changes  favorable 
to  the  occupant  of  the  farm. 

"Practically  only  a  few  months  lie 
between  a  universal  cessation  of  production 
and  the  destruction  of  the  human  race  by 
starvation.  The  marvelous  diversity  of 
modern  industry  and  its  products  blinds 
us  to  the  bare  simplicity  of  the  situation. 
Those  who,  like  you,  are  main  factors  in 
supplying  to  industry  the  means  to  carry  it 
on,  who  open  up  the  main  and  lateral  chan- 
nels through  which  the  fertilizing  stream 
of  capital  may  be  turned  upon  the  otherwise 
barren  field  of  labor,  should  be  always 
mindful    of    the    first    great    source    and 


storehouse  of  national  wealth,  and  the 
most  sensitive  whenever  it  is  depleted  or 
endangered." 

Much  interest  was  at  once  aroused  in 
London  in  Mr.  Hill's  address.  The  Times, 
in  a  leading  article,  declared  that  this  sub- 
ject was  "one  of  the  most  pregnant  ques- 
tions now  confronting  the  American 
people."  Not  very  long  ago,  however,  a 
suggestion  of  this  kind  "would  have 
been  received  with  incredulity  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic."  England  had  not 
dreamed  that  "she  soon  might  have  to 
look  to  other  sources  for  her  wheat  supply. " 
The  fact,  however,  is: 

"Farm,  timber,  and  even  pasture  lands, 
deposits  of  coal  and  iron,  all  that  makes  a 
country  rich,  were  being  exploited  with 
the  utmost  profligacy,  and  the  prosperity 
of  generations  unborn  was  being  mortgaged 
to  the  selfish  needs  of  the  present.  That 
these  excesses  should  suddenly  have  been 
stopt  during  the  last  few  years  is  perhai  s 
the  most  significant  fact  in  contemporary 
American  history. 

"There  is  growing  up  in  America  an 
evil  which  may  have  no  small  influence 
upon  the  course  of  American  industrial 
development.  The  shortage  of  both  wheat 
and  cattle  is  attributed  to  the  lack  of  labor. 
What  has  happened  in  England  is  happen- 
ing across  the  Atlantic.  Workers  are  de- 
serting the  country  for  the  town  so  rapidly 
as  to  make  the  possibility  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  unemployed  urban  class  a 
serious  problem." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  after  sum- 
marizing the  address,  remarks  that  adopt- 
ing the  obvious  remedy  "does  not  admit 
of  great  alacrity."  It  is  merely  "a  ques- 
tion of  more  farming  and  better  farming." 
Twice  as  much  wheat  can  be  raised  on  the 
same  area  "without  anything  like  a 
proportional  increase  in  labor  or  expense, 
by  improved  methods  of  cultivation." 
More  people  must  be  found  willing  to  live 
and  work  upon  farms,  but  first  farming 
must  be  made  "more  intelligent,  more 
intellectual,  and  a  more  profitable  occupa- 
tion" ;  then  it  will  become  more  attractive. 
The  writer  comments  further: 

"It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  country 
endowed  like  this  with  land  and  fertile  soil 
is  not  going  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  its 
increasing  population  until  it  has  a  density 
comparable  with  that  of  other  civilized 
lands,  with  "bread  enough  and  to  spare." 
But  the  direction  of  energy  will  come  from 
the  pressure  of  economic  forces  rather  than 
the  allurement  of  sentiment,  and  a  change 
will  take  time." 

The  New  York  Times  declares  that  "a 
universal  practise  of  rotating  crops  would 
nearly  double  the  product  per  acre  of  the 
staple  cereals."  We  could  then,  despite 
our  increasing  urban  population,  "con- 
tinue to  feed  the  world."  Several  States 
have  already  ' '  shown  a  decided  tendency 
to  increase  their  acreage  production." 
Pennsylvania,  from  13.3  bushels  per  acre 
in  1868,  produced  16.6  bushels  for  the 
five-year  period  of  1903-1907.  Nebraska 
increased  her  yield  from  12.4  bushels  to 
17.8  bushels.  Other  States  showing  gain 
are  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  It  still  re- 
mains true,  however,  that  "the  American 
farmer  is  ignorant  of  his  business,  as  com- 
pared with  the  European  peasant,  whose 
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production  per  ware  averages  many  times 
i  that  attained  in  tin-- country." 

BONDS    AND    CROPS 

Relief  for  the  state-  of  congestion  which 
now  affects  the  bond  market  seems  likely 

to   be   found   in    the   year's   crops,   so   at 

least  thinks  a  writer  m  /'/'/.  Banker's  Maga- 

for  September.     The  promises  tor  the 

bond  market  held  out  in  May  "were  never 

fulfilled,    the    activity    barely    outlasting 

the  month  "  While  there  has  not  been 
slightest    suggestion    of    real    trouble. 

"dealer--  and  brokers  have  entirely  failed 
gather    in    expected    profits."     They 

now  eagerly  await  the  new  chapter  in  the 
market,  "which  usually  comes  with  the 
commencement   oi   the    fall   season  The 

writer  continues 

\\\  have  come  through  the  rains. of 
July  ami  the  heat  of  August;    ripeninj 

"the  fields  there  stands  a  crop  worth  very 
clove  ;.■  eight  billion  dollars.  Xot  all  new 
wealth  of  it  represented  in  the  seed 

which  went  into  the  ground,  the  fertilizer 
that  was  used,  the  machinery  and  labor 
necessary  to  handle  the  crop — but.  never- 
theless, a  tremendous  accession  to  the 
country's  wealth.  Tonnage  for  the  rail- 
roads hauling  the  crop,  increased  pur- 
chasing^'wer  in  the  agricultural  com- 
munities, tonnage  for  the  railroads  hauling 
back  the  merchandise  bought  with  the  crop 
money — these  are  some  of  the  reasons  for 
the  relationship  of  big  crops  to  active 
investment   markets. 

To  what  extent  will  the  crop  money 
go  into  bonds'—  that  is  the  question  as  it 
directly  affects  those  who  are  carrying 
along  more  bonds  than  they  want  and  are 
anxious  to  market  them.  To  a  greater  ex- 
tent, probably,  than  ever  before.  In  the 
first  place  the  money  value  of  the  crops 
is  unprecedented,  in  the  second  place, 
^s  have  to  such  an  extent  discounted 
the  return  of  prosperity  that  the  bond 
market  offers  a  relatively  much  more  at- 
tractive investment  field.  Lastly,  this  is 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  a  campaign 
for  the  education  of  the  investor  such  as 
has  never  before  been  seen,  and  the  profit 
possibilities  of  bonds  have  been  made 
known  to  tens  of  thousands  of  investors, 
particularly  in  the  West,  who  have  never 
before  thought  of  anything  else  but  the 
farm  m<  irtgage  and  the  savings-bank  ac- 
count as  a  way  of  safeguarding  their  sa- 
ving 

MR.    HARRIMAN'S    DEATH 

Financial  journals  naturally  devote 
special  articles  to  Mr.  Harriman's  death 
and  in  general  they  are  laudatory,  the  harm 
he  did  being  a  minor  consideration  with 
them  as  compared  with  the  great  advan- 
tages which  followed  from  his  work.  The 
harm,  it  is  recognized,  usually  affected  in- 
dividuals rather  than  the  general  public. 
The  Financial  Chronicle  discusses  him  as 
"a  constructive  force";  he  was  "one  of  the 
most  forceful  characters  that  ever  appeared 
in  this  country. "  Measured  by  his  achieve- 
ments, he  will  "always  hold  a  high  rank 
for  the  part  he  played  in  a  period  of  the 
country's  industrial  development  distin- 
guished above  all  others  for  material  ad- 
vance and  progress."  The  work  he  did 
in  the  restoration  of  two  properties — 
the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific — "will  always  stand  as  monuments 
to  his  genius,  his  capacity  for  planning  and 
developing,  and    his    masterful    command 


of  all  the  details  and  minutia  of  railroad 
operations."  It  was  his  special  distinc- 
tion that  "he  fashioned  weak  combina- 
tions of  roads  into  strong  ones  and  made 
them  equal  to  modern  requirements  " 
He  united  in  himself  two  faculties  rarely 
found  in  the  same  person — the  faculty  of 
planning  and  the  faculty  of  carrying  out. 
Another  distinction  particularly  his  was 
that  he  always  sought  to  build  up  and  never 
to  destroy,  lb-  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
restoring  properties  that  had  become  mori- 
bund He  thus  acquired  much  money  for 
himself,  but  he  made  money  for  many 
others,  and  it  has  been  said 'that  no  one 
ever  lost  anything  by  investing  in  his 
properties 

The  American  Banker  remarks  that  such 
was  his  forcefulness  and  efficiency  that, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  they  had  made 
themselves  felt  "in  every  hamlet  and 
village,  m  every  desert  and  mountain"  on 
the  lines  of  the  Union  and  Southern  Pacific. 
If  he  had  many  enemies,  they  were  enemies 
in  a  business  sense:  as  a  man  he  was  genial, 
kind  and  just  to  all. 

The  Financial  World  remarks  that 
among  leaders  of  Wall  Street  of  the  past 
thirty  years  there  has  been  none  of  whom 
it  could  be  said  so  well  as  of  Mr.  Harriman 
that  they  were  "loyal  to  those  who  had 
their  money  invested  in  the  properties 
which  they  dominated."  As  a  railroad 
executive,  no  greater  man  than  he  has  yet 
lived.  That  journal  believes  the  event  of 
Mr.  Harriman's  life  which  best  exemplifies 
his  single-handed  courage  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Erie  episode,  for  which  he 
won  "tin-  plaudits  of  tin-  entire  financial 
world."  In  the  darkest  hour  that  com- 
pany has  seen  for  many  years  he.  without 
other  assistance,  raised  $6,000,000;  not 
only  saving  the  Erie  from  a  receivership 
but  Wall  Street  from  a  crisis. 

The  opinion  of  financial  authorities  in 
London  is  summarized  in  the  cable  dis- 
patched to  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
which  says  Mr.  Harriman  is  regarded 
there  as  "a  builder  of  great  undertakings 
who  rose  far  above  the  average  financial 
situation,  and  also  as  an  operator  in  rail- 
way speculation  on  a  gigantic  scale."  He 
is  credited  with  having  "paid  more  scien- 
tific attention,  and  displayed  more  skill, 
in  building  up  the  industrial  side  of  his 
undertakings  than  men  of  the  Jay  Gould 
and  Vanderbilt  type." 

FEATURES    OF    THE    BOND    MARKET 

With  the  rise  in  stocks  and  continued 
activity  on  the  Exchange,  the  bond  market 
has  passed  into  a  new  condition.  Its 
future  is  now  one  for  discussion.  For  rail- 
road bonds  the  present  market  has  been 
described  as  "  thin  and  stale,"  altho  "every- 
bod\r  is  hopeful."  Meanwhile  there  has 
arisen  a  much  better  demand  for  the  issues 
of  indus-trial  and  public-service  corpo- 
rations; these  now  yield  higher  rates  of 
interest.  "Only  bond-dealers,"  sayrs  a 
writer  in  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post, 
"know  the  extent  to  which  speculation  in 
stocks  has  interfered  with  investment 
buying.  Man\r  potential  investors  who 
would  otherwise  have  bought  bonds  have 
been  drawn  to  the  stock  market,  and  in- 


The  Safest  Way 
To  Earn  6% 


Investors — small  or  large — should  inform 
themselves  on  Irrigation  Bonds. 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  liens  on  the 
most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America.  The 
value  of  the  security  is  in  many  instances 
four  times  the  loan.  The  first  year's  crop 
often  sells  for  more  than  the  loan,  sometimes 
by  several  times  over. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  municipal  obli- 
gations, like  School  Bonds.  They  form  a 
tax  lien  on  the  real  property  within  the 
district. 

They  are  serial  bonds,  so  one  may  make 
short-time  or  long-time  investments.  Each 
year,  as  part  of  the  bonds  are  paid,  the 
security  back  of  the  rest  is  increased. 

The  bonds  pay  six  per  cent — a  higher  rate 
than  one  can  obtain  on  any  other  large  class 
of  bonds  equally  well  secured. 

The  bonds  are  for  $100,  $500  and  $1,000, 
so  one  may  invest  either  little  or  much. 

These  are  ideal  bonds,  and  they  have 
become  the  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle. 

We  are  the  largest  dealers  in  Reclamation 
Bonds.  In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sold 
70  separate  issues,  without  a  dollar  of  loss 
to  any  investor. 

Now  we  have  written  a  book  based  on  all 
this  experience,  and  the  book  is  free. 
Please  send  this  coupon  today  for  it,  for 
you  owe  to  yourself  a  knowledge  of  the  facts. 


(Established  1893) 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 


Fint  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


50  Congress  Street 
BOSTON 


Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Natne    

Town 

State 306 


F^  I  J  *V     T*  H  f^ 

RECORD  6%  BOND 

Exceptional  Security  Guarantees  It 

First  mortgages  on  real  estate  not  exceeding  60% 
of  the  value  of  the  property.  Every  mortgage 
covered  by  a  title  policy.  Placed  by  an  indepen- 
dent appraisement  committee.  Held  in  trust  by 
a  responsible  Trust  Company.  Additionally 
secured  by  the  entire  assets  of  this    Company. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $100  and  upward. 

Does  it  look  worthy  of  investigation  ? 

RECORD  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

BOND  DEPT.  2015  SINGER   RI.DG.  NEW  M)RK 
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Sound   Bonds 

YIELDING  ABOUT 

4J4  to  514% 

Our  8-Page  Circular 
describes  a  number  of 
sound  investment  bonds 
yielding  about  4^  to  5^ 
per  cent.  The  bonds  are 
secured  upon  proper- 
ties of  demonstrated 
value  and  earning  power, 
and  are  held  by  discrim- 
inating investors.  They 
have  a  good  market,  and, 
in  our  judgment,  should 
prove  to  be  investments 
of  growing  value. 

Write  for  Circular  IVo.  •15'7 

We  execute  commission  orders  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  We  allow  interest  on  daily 
balances,  subject  to  draft,  or  on  money  placed  with 
us  pending  its  investment. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 
William  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York 

Branch  Offices:  Albany,  N.Y.,Chicago,  III.,  Boston.Maw. 


YY/H1LE  we  deal  in  all  classes  of 
»»  high-grade  bonds,  we  frequently 
buy  and  offer  to  our  clients,  municipal, 
railroad  and  public  service  corpora- 
tion bonds,  concerning  which  we  have 
an  intimate  and  personal  knowledge, 
and  which,  because  they  are  not  so  well 
known  to  the  investing  public,  yield 
somewhat  more  than  the  ordinary 
return. 

Our    experience,    knowledge    and 
service  are  at  the  disposal  of  investors. 
Write  for  Circular  D-37 

N.  W.  HALSEY  &  CO.,  Bankers 

NEW  YORK:  49  Wall  St.     PHILADELPHIA:  1429  Chestnut  St. 
CHICAGO:  152  Monroe  St.      SAN  FRANCISCO:  424  Calif.  St. 


Six  Per  Cent 

Municipal  Irrigation  Bonds 

OFFER   SAFE,    CONSERVATIVE 
INVESTMENT 

We  have  had  over  30  years'  ex- 
perience in  handling  investment 
securities  and  recommend  Irriga- 
tion Bonds  as  one  of  the  best  and 
safest  forms  of  investment. 

Circular  No.  10210  tent  on  request. 

FARSON,    SON    &   CO. 

BANKERS 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

CHICAGO 
First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


NEW    YORK 
21   Broad  St. 


vestors  of  the  class  who  keep  their  money 
fairly  active  have  been  disposed  to  take 
their  money  out  of  bonds  bought  at 
lower  prices,  and  reemploy  it  in  the  stock 
market. ' ' 

The  situation  has  been  somewhat  elabor- 
ately   elucidated    by    Franklin    Escher    in 
Harper's    Weekly.     He    says    advice    "has 
been  very  generally  given  by  bond  houses 
to  their  customers  to  dispose  of  bonds  of 
the   savings-bank   class  which   they   hold, 
and    to    reinvest    the    proceeds    in    bonds 
which   will  be  favorably  rather  than   ad- 
versely affected  by  the  general  conditions 
of  finance    and    trade   which    seem   to   lie 
ahead."     As  a  consequence,  "lower -grade 
bonds   yielding  a  good  income   are  being 
steadily  bought. "    The  extent  of  this  form 
of     change     in     investments     Mr.     Escher 
describes    as    "a    continuous    transfer    of 
capital."     As  to  the  bond  business  of  the 
past    two    years,    he    gives    an    interesting 
statement  as  to  how  it  was  governed  by 
other  conditions  than   those  now  felt  and 
who  were  the  people   that  in  those  years 
invested  in  bonds. 


"The  panic  shattered  the  confidence  of  a 
great  many  people  in  stocks  as  investments, 
and  very  large  sums  of  money  which  before 
1907  had  always  been  invested  in  stocks 
have  been,  since  then,  invested  in  bonds. 
"Of  these  various  influences,  low  monev 
is  mentioned  first  because  it  is  due  to  low 
money  more  than  anything  else  that  bonds 
have  reached  their  present  high  quotations. 
For  a  year  after  the  panic,  it  will  be 
recollected,  the  immense  amount  of  foreign 
gold  which  had  been  rushed  into  the  country 
and  the  great  increase  in  bank-note  circu- 
lation together  produced  a  condition  of 
things  where  the  lending  institutions  found 
it  simply  impossible  to  put  out  funds  at 
any  price.  Forced  to  make  their  deposits 
earn  interest,  these  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies turned  to  the  bond  market  and 
bought  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  bonds  of  the  very  best  class. 
From  the  time  of  the  panic  up  to  well 
toward  the  middle  of  1908  this  was  a 
process  which  went  on  uninterruptedly. 
During  all  that  time,  too,  the  best  bonds 
were  being  purchased  by  individuals  using 
borrowed  money,  on  which  the  charge  was 
so  considerably  less  than  the  income  ob- 
tainable from  the  securities,  that  the 
operation  showed  an  attractive  margin  of 
profit. 

"The  second  influence  was  the  continual 
inflow  of  money  made  idle  by  poor  business 
conditions.  There  are  any  number  of 
commercial  houses  a  good  part  of  whose 
capital  went  into  bonds  last  year  because 
it  was  not  needed  to  carry  on  the  business ; 
and,  in  many  cases  even  in  spite  of  all 
the  improvement  which  has  taken  place, 
the  money  has  never  been  withdrawn. 
There  are  firms  in  New  York  who  put 
part  of  their  capital  into  bonds  last  year 
and,  rather  than  seli'/.them,  since  have  been 
getting  along  on  money  cheaply  borrowed 
from  their  banks.  There  is  no  way  on 
earth  of  figuring  up  what  the  volume  of 
bonds  held  in  this  unusual  way  amounts  to, 
but  from  the  testimony  of  the  dealers  who 
retailed  the  bonds  to  these  business  houses 
the  aggregate  must  be  very  large, 

"Then  again,  and  this  was  especially  true 
in  the  months  just  following  the  panic, 
bond  prices  were  strongly  stimulated  by 
the  buying  of  investors  who  were  afraid  to 
buy  anything  else.  With  business  normal 
again  and  every  indication  of  prosperous 
times  ahead,  it  seems  hard  to  believe  thai 
less  than  two  years  ago  there  was  a  time 
when  many  conservative  investors  were 
afraid  to  buy  corporate  securities  of  any 
description — when  people  of  good  sense 
were  expressing  doubts  about  practically 
everything  but  first-mortgage  bonds  of 
the  best  railroads." 
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Mr.  Escher  then  proceeds  to  ask  if  these 
influences  are  likely  to  remain  longer 
operative  and  concludes  that  they  will  not: 
"As  for  the  money  market,  signs  multiply 
every  day  to  prove  that  the  long  period  of 
low  rates  is  over,  that  whether  or  not  m<  >nev 
is  to  be  really  scarce  this  fall,  the  whole 
level  of  rates  is  bound  to  move  to  a  de- 
cidedly higher  plane.  Capital  with  which 
to  carry  on  business,  too,  is  rapidly  com- 
ing into  better  demand,  and  as'  trade 
improves  will  be  more  and  more  needed 
As  for  the  item  of  confidence  in  the  general 
run  of  securities,  that  may  be  said  to  have 
been  fully  restored. 

"In  other  words,  the  influences  which 
have  tended  most  strongly  'during  the  past, 
two  years  to  drive  the  price  of  the  best 
grade  of  bonds  up  to  a  point  where  they 
yield  considerably  less  than  four  percent" 
are  becoming  less  and  less  operative.  The 
banks,  able  to  loan  out  six  months'  money 
at. four  per  cent.,  are  no  longer  under  the 
necessity  of  buying  bonds  in  order  to  make 
deposits^  "earn  their  keep."  Capitalists 
can  no  longer  borrow  money,  buy  bonds 
v  ith  it,  and  make  a  profit  on  "the  difference 
uetween  what  the  money  costs  them  and 
what  they  get  out  of  the  bonds— even  if 
they  could,  the  price  level  is  so  high  that 
risk  of  depreciation  of  the  principal  is  too 
great.  All  that  buying-power  is  taken  out 
of  the  bond  market.  Furthermore,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  mighty  little  business 
capital  is  being  put  into  bonds  now.  And 
as  for  the  buying  of  high-grade  bonds  by 
people  afraid  to  invest  their  monev  in 
the  usual  channels,  that  came  to  an  end 
some  time  ago. 

"With  the  market  for  the  best  grade  of 
bonds  on  its  present  high  level  and  de- 
prived of  the  three  stimulating  influences 
which  put  it  there,  it  is  anything  but  sur- 
prizing that  the  savings-banks  should  be 
holding  off,  awaiting  their  chance  to  buy 
bonds  at  recessions  from  present  price's,  and 
that  absorption  by  investors  should  have 
fallen  off  to  almost  nothing.  That  is  ex- 
actly the  position  of  the  market  for  the  best 
grade  of  bonds  at  present — unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  investors  and  institutions  to 
pay  present  prices,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
refusal  on  the  part  of  the  banking  interests 
who  hold  the  bonds  to  make  concessions 
sufficient  to  attract  purchasers.  The 
result  is  a  sort  of  a  deadlock,  trading  at  a 
standstill,  and  all  the  activity  running  into 
the  issues  of  lower  grade." 

MORTGAGES   FOR    SMALL  INVESTORS 

Mortgages  on  New  York  City  real  estate 
have  long  been  recognized  as  the  best  in 
the  world.  This  is  due  not  only  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  place  where  real  estate 
is  so  valuable  or  so  salable,  but  that  values 
in  New  York  are  constantly  rising,  and 
idle  land  is  unknown,  except  in  outlying 
sections  or  in  such  others  as,  for  special 
reasons,  have  not  been  improved.  For  the 
small  investor,  these  mortgages  have  been 
practically  impossible  to  secure:  they 
are  seldom  made  for  sums  less  than  $5,000, 
and  they  usually  run  to  much  larger  figures, 
even  to  millions.  For  the  investor  who 
has  only  $500  or  $2,500  to  put  out.  a  mort- 
gage on  New  York  City  real  estate  is  a 
thing  which  has  heretofore  been  almost 
impossible  to  obtain.  In  these  circum- 
stances such  persons,  desiring  an  absolutely 
safe  investment,  have  depended  mainly 
on  the  savings-banks,  where  their  returns 
from  interest  have  been  3  A  or  4  per  cent. — 
never  more. 

A  plan  has  somewhat  recently  been 
devised  under  which  the  possessor  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars,  or  a  person  capable  of 
saving  as  little  as  $10  per  month,  may  make 
an  investment  in  a  first  mortgage  on  New 
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Guaranteed 

BONDS 


k  City  real  estate      This  investment  is 
known   as   a    "  teed    first   mortgage 

certificate,"     the      certificates    being     in 

lints    ^(   $aoo,    I  and  $1,000    and 

issued    against    "groups    of    selected    t>rst 
mort^a^es  en   New  York  City  real  estate 
They    are    made    to    run    from    five    to    ten 
years   and    bear    interest    at    \\    per    cent 
The  title  of  the  property  covered  by  the 


Guaranteed 
Mortgages 

I 


NSURANCE  was  a  simple  invention.  The 
contributions  of  the  many  pay  the  losses 
of  the  few. 

The  Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Com- 
pany,   whose    mortgages    we    sell,    was    the 


mortgages  in  all  cases  has  been  duly  ex- 
What  the   Guarantee  stands  For  amuu.,i'  aml    insured.      Payment   of    the 

q  When  we  offer  the  highest  grade  of  water  works    interest,  as  well  as  the  principal,  is  guaran-  first  in  thie  country  to  apply  this  principle 

bonds,  netting  5  PER  CENT — and  guaranteed  as  to    teed   by   a   company   having  a   capital   and  to   a    mortgage  investment.      It  selects  the 

both  principal  and  interest  by  the  surplus  of  So, 000,000,  and  which,  since  its  choicest  mortgages  on  New  York  City  prop- 

AmefiCan  W^ter  WorkS  &  Guarantee  Company    organization  in  1892,  has  made  for  its  clients  arty  and  guarantees,  by  a  capital  and  surplus 


it  is  natural  you  should  want  to  know  what  the  guar-  investments  of  $250,000,000,  its  claim  being 

antee  stands  for  and  why  it  is  desirable.  that  throughout  this  time  "not  one  dollar 

Q  The  bonds  themselves  are  sound — absolutely  sound,  lias    been    lost    to    those    investing    funds 

— In  27  years  of  experience  there  has  never  been  a  through  it." 

default  of  any  kind  nor  delay  of  a  single  day  in  the  por    these    certificates    a    triple   security 

payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  of  any  bond  ;,.  offered       ..-jrst  comes  tho  u.nttcn  promise 
guaranteed  by  the  American  Water  Works  &  duar 
antee  Company. 


of  the  owner  of  the  real  estate  to  pay  the 


<J  But — the  guarantee  guards  against  even  the  possibility 


money.  Second,  there  is  the  real  estate  it- 
of  a  default  by  an  individual  waterworks  company^  j  self,  which  can  be  sold  to  pay  the  debt  it- 
it  also  broadens  the  market  for  the  bonds — givesthem  the  owner  does  not  pay  it.  Third,  is  the 
a  national  scope.  guaranty   of    the  company,  which    accom- 

«JThe  investor  knows  that  he  is  safe  in  buying  any  ]ianu.s  the  certificate,  that  it  will  pay  the 
bond  bearing  the  guarantee  of  the  American  Water  debt  if  the  other  sources  of  responsibilitv 
Works  &  Guarantee  Company— he  doesnt  need  to    shoul(1   fail       As  to  methods  of  making  in- 

m\es  iga  e  .  vestments    in    these    mortgage   certificates 

tj  Back  of  this  guarantee  are  a  capital  and  surplus  or  fe   & 

$4,500,000  and  the  assets  and  revenues  of  40  prosper-    the   following   statement    is   made    by  the 

ous  M  ater  works  plants — all  controlled  and  operated  by    company  : 

the  American  Water  Works  fit  Guarantee  Company. 


<J  Every  element  of  risk  is  eliminated. 

€}  Guaranteed   Water   Works    Bonds  are   issued    in 

denominations  of 

$100,$500and$IOOO 

IJ  The  illustrated  book  telling  about  them  is  free  to  every 
man  or  woman  interested  in  increasing  the  earning  power 
of  savings.     Write  for  it  today.     Address  Dept.  F. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 

INVESTMENT  BANKERS 
Bank  for  Savings  BldK  .  Pittsburgh,  Pa 
Chicago 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 


We  sell  the  S200  certificates  to  re- 
sponsible individuals  on  an  instalment 
plan,  providing  for  payment  of  $10  per 
month  or  as  much  more  each  month  as  you 
wish  to  pay.  On  receipt  of  the  first  pay- 
ment the  company  buys  the  certificate 
in  full  and  holds  it  while  the  remaining 
instalments  are  being  paid,  the  purchaser 

!  owning  a  continually  increasing  share  and 
the  company  owning  the  balance  until  all 

I  is  paid.     At  the  end  of  nineteen  months,  if 
the    payments    then    amount    to    $200,    we     175  Remten  St.,  Brooklyn 
,    give    a    certificate    payable    in    five    years    35°  Fulton  St.,  Jamaica 

'  from  that  time.     Interest  is  thereafter  paid    ' 


of  $7,000,000,  that  no  mistake  or  calamity 
will  cause  a  loss  to  the  investor  who  puts 
his  money  in  these  mortgages.  You  should 
know  the  comfort  of  this  investment.  You 
have  nothing  to  do  but  hold  the  papers  and 
receive  your  interest  on  the  day  it  is  due. 
"""We  have  GUARANTEED  MORTGAGES 
as  small  as  $2,000,  or  the  same  security  in 
the  form  of  a  BOND,  or  GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGE  CERTIFICATE,  in  amounts  of 
$5,000,  $1,000,  $500,  or  $200.  If  you  wish 
to  invest  small  regular  savings  you  can  buy 
a  $200  Certificate  by  paying  for  it  at  $10.00 
per  month. 

If  interested  send  postal  or  coupon  below 


TiTlE  guarantee 

AND  TRUST  C9 

176  Broadway,  New  York 

I   have   about  $ to  invest 

Kindly  send  me  information. 

Name  


Address 


II 


Capital  and  Surplus 
$12,000,000 


each  February  and  August  1st.     The  first 
a  use  less    payment  includes  all  interest  accrued  on 
than  siny  d,.yS;  are  good  as  n.w;    tne  partial  payments.      All  the  payments 

wi-  guarantee  them.     « rite  us    be-  *  f    J  r    J 

fore  >-i>u  buv.    We  have  ail  makes    earn  4}  per  cent,  per  annum  from  the  day 


at    biggest    bargains   e\er   offered 
shipped  subject  to  examination, 
Mrl.U  IUII.1N    TTPF.WR1TFK   1\. 
109  Ourk  Bide.  s>.  I  ..hi-.  In, 


SELL  MORE  GOODS 


Harness  that  force,  cultivate  that  faculty  of  persuasion 
which  lies  dormant  in  all  men,  and  train  your  magnetic 
qualities  for  use  in  your  daily  work.  Read  "  How  to 
Develop  Power  and  Personality  in  Speaking,"  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser's  new  book,  and  leam  to  close  your  deals 
on  the  spot  by  making  your  talk  count.  Thus  you  will 
gain  access  to  a  prolific  field  of  new  business,  and  will 
take  larger  and  fuller  orders  from  your  established  trade. 

Price,  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40 

FUNK  fit  WAGNALL8   COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York  City. 


IANADIAN 

are  becoming  a  very  popular  form 
of  investment  in  the  United  States, 
and  offer  the  same  safety  as  our  Gov- 
ernment and  Municipal  Bonds,  in 
some  cases  better.  Write  for  our 
weekly  circular  of  Canadian  offerings 

BONDS 

HJNAUGHTON  &. CO- 28 STATE $T.,B05T0N 


we  receive  them,  provided  you  keep  up 
your  part  of  the  agreement  and  send  in  the 
money  every  month. 

If  you  die  either  during  the  time  you  are 
paying  for  your  certificate,  or  after  you 
have  received  it,  we  will  purchase  from 
your  legal  representatives  the  certificate 
and  pay  for  it  the  full  amount  of  money 
received  from  you,  with  interest. 

As  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  this 
form  of  investment  and  deposits  in  savings- 
banks,  the  following  statement  is  made: 

The  interest  paid  by  savings-banks 
never  exceeds  4  per  cent,  and  very  often  is 
only  3  \  per  cent.  Unless  you  deposit  the 
money  within  a  few  days  of  the  first  of  the 
quarter,  it  will  not  draw  interest  until  the 
beginning  of  the  next  quarter.  If  you  with- 
draw money  that  has  not  remained  in 
the  bank  for  substantially  three  months, 
you  get  no  interest  on  it  whatever.  We 
offer  you  an  investment  where  the  sum 
of  $10  earns  interest  from  the  moment  it 
is  paid  and  draws  interest  at  a  higher 
rate  than  you  can  get  in  any  savings-bank 
and  is  never  forfeited.  One  thing  that 
makes  the  New  York  savings-banks  so 
safe  is  that  they  put  so  much  of  their  money 
into  these  very  first  mortgages.  Our 
plan  gives  to  the  small  investor  the  same 
security  that  the  savings-bank  gets,  and 
pays  him  a  higher  rate  of  interest. 

The    company    which    has    undertaken 


Traction  Bonds 

ol  Proved  Quality 

To  Net  S}{% 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  First  Mortgage 
on  all  the  property  of  a  prosperous  and  grow- 
ing electric  railway  operating  in  one  of  the 
largest  cities  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  bonds  are  issued  under  our  Serial  Plan, 
which  provides  for  an  annual  reduction  of  the 
principal,  beginning  in  five  years,  without  the 
release  of  any  part  of  the  security  until  the 
indebtedness  is  fully  paid. 

The  territory  through  which  this  Road  oper- 
ates has  developed  rapidly  in  the  past  few 
years  and  the  net  earnings  of  the  Company  are 
now  50  in  excess  of  the  average  annual 
requirement  for   both   principal  and  interest. 

Based  on  the  actual  results  of  the  first  six 
months,  the  net  earnings  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  exceed  those  of  1908  bv  over  'iR%. 

We  offer  the  unsold  portion  of  a  block  of  $125,000 
of  these  bonds,  issued  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  Road  further  into  the  business  center  of 
the  city  and  furnishing  additional  equipment  to 
meet  the  demands  of  increasing  business. 

Pea  body, 
Houghteling  &  Co. 

(Established  1865) 
181  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

\VnT>a  your  name  and  address  in  the  lower  margin  of  this 
advertisement,  cut  h  mit,  mail  it,  t->  us.  and  we  will  send 
yon  our  Circnl'ir  No.  o7S  K.,  describing  rhe-*e  honds. 


company 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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SECURED 
INVESTMENTS 

Yielding  3?%  to  6% 

THE  bonds  we  own,  offer  and  recommend  are 
secured  either  by  taxation  or  hy  Jirst  mort- 
gage on  tangible  property  with  wide  margins  of 
security.  Our  large  distributing  power  to  cus- 
tomers in  Thirty-Eight  States  enables  us  to  offer 
you  an  extensive  list  of  high-class  securities, 
which  includes  : 

MUNICIPAL  BONDS  Flfty  issues  of  gooi 

■nwniwii  ill.  uviivh  cities,  counties  and 
school  districts.  Many  of  these  are  legal  investments 
for  New  York  and  New  England  Savings  Banks, 
Trustees,  etc  In  this  class,  we  own  bonps  of  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukee,  Omaha,  Oklahoma  City,  Dallas, 
Tacoma  and  other  communities.  Interest  yields  are 
3.85  percent  to  5-4  per  cent. 

To  investors  whose  requirements  demand  a 
greater  interest  yield  than  the  average  rate,  we 
offer  special  issues  which  we  have  purchased 
after  the  most  rigid  investigation,  and  we  recom- 
mend the  security'  offered.  In  this  class  we  own 
and  offer : 

LEVEE   BONDS    iil1,         ue  of  $250,000  serial    6 
*  liUnliw    per  cer)t   Bon(jSi   maturing   in 

from  one  to  twenty  years.  These  bonds  are  secured 
by  nearly  60,000  acres  of  high-class  land  worth  many 
times  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness.  The  payment 
is  provided  for  by  the  usual  system  of  taxation  against 
all  property,  making  the  debt  uniform.  The  yield  is 
S1;  per  cent. 

IRRIGATION  BONDS  Zs&«'J&& 

issues  of  serial  bonds  secured  by  first  mortgage  on 
lands  located  in  territories  where  values  are  from  $40 
to  $100  per  acre.  Mortgage  covers  water  rights,  land 
unsold,  purchase  money  mortgages  on  land  sold,  and 
all  other  properly.  We  regard  these  bonds  with 
favor.     The  yield  is  6  per  cent. 

TIMBER  BONDS  Wil1,  other  bankers,  we 
I  IITIUI.II    HVnu«    have  participated  in   a  loan 

to  the  lumber  company  owning   the   largest  and    best 

tracts  of  pine   lumber  in  the  South.     The  bonds  are 

due    serially    with    ample    sinking   fund    provisions. 

Over  one  million  of   this  issue  has  matured  and  been 

promptly  paid.     The  yield  is  6  per  cent. 

Send  for  eur  special  circular  describing  these 
issues.  We  own  bonds  in  denominations  of  from 
S100  to  S1.000. 

We  also  sell  bonds  on  monthly  installments 
where  reasonable  cash  payments  are  made.  If  in- 
terested, ask  for  our  plan. 

In  twenty  years'  business,  no  one  has  ever  lost 
any  principal  or  interest  resulting  from  an  invest- 
ment bought  from  us.  Correspond  with  us  if  you 
desire  safety  for  your  means. 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

Merchants-Laclede    Building 
Dept.  D       St.  Louis,  Missouri 


The  Facts  About 

67. 

North  Dakota 
Farm  Mortgages 

Every  investor,  small  or  large,  should  inform  him- 
self on  North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages. 

These  mortgages  are  secured  by  farms  of  utmost 
fertility  in  a  rich  and  growing  country  where  values 
have  trebled  in  a  few  years.  The  income  is  very 
liberal.  It  is  the  utmost  that  an  investment  of  this 
d 'gree  of  safety  can  pay.  It  is  6?,  almost  twice  that 
p  iid  by  eastern  investments  of  the  same  security. 

This  type  of  investment  is  safe.  I  have  handled  over 
n,600.000,  and  never  has  a  cent  been  lost  to  investors, 

I  Imve  written  a  book  based  on  my  27  years'  expe- 
rience.   It  gives  the  facts  about  these  farm  mortgages. 

My  book  explains  why  western  investments  of  this 
'if  safety  pay  so  liberal  a  rate  of  income.         • 

Send  this  coupon  to-day.  [41 


WALTER  L.   WILLIAMSON,  Lisbon,  N.  D. 

Dear  Sir  : — Please  send  me  your  new  book 
"  Investment  Facts." 
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Town 
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this  class  of  business  is  the  largest  and 
most  widely  known  mortgage-investment 
corporation  in  the  country.  It  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  banking  and  in- 
surance departments  of  New  York  State. 
Its  business  in  furnishing  safe  mortgage 
investments  for  all  classes  of  investors  now 
amounts  to  more  than  $50,000,000  a  year. 

RAILWAY    AND    OTHER    DEALS 

About  the  middle  of  September,  a 
simultaneous  rise  of  several  points  in 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  and 
Western  Union  stocks,  led  to  a  revival  of 
old  rumors,  that  an  absorption  of  the 
latter  company  by  the  former  was  under 
way:  the  Gould  and  Sage  holdings  in 
Western  Union  were  said  to  have  been,  or 
were  about  to  be,  sold  to  the  telephone 
company.  Should  this  absorption  or 
consolidation  ever  take  place,  it  would 
add  another  to  a  rather  long  list  of  such 
deals  within  the  present  year.  Still  other 
deals  are  also  possible;  "the  air  is  full  of 
deals  and  rumors  of  deals  to  come,"  says 
The  Banker's  Magazine,  which  prints  an 
interesting. summary  of  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  deals  of  this  year  have  been 
made,  with  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  by 
Edwin  Hawley,  the  Norfolk  &  Western 
by  the  Pennsylvania,  the  Colorado  & 
Southern  by  the  Burlington,  and  the 
Wisconsin  Central  by  the  Canadian  Pacific. 
As  to  future  railroad  deals,  the  writer  says : 

There  are  really  only  two  suitable  north- 
and-south  independents  left,  Missouri, 
Kansas  &  Texas  and  Kansas  City  Southern, 
and  the  latter  has  recently  made  a  traffic 
arrangement  with  Union  Pacific.  If  that 
is  true  it  is  a  pretty  good  indication  of  where 
control  of  K.  C.  S.  is  likely  to  be  lodged. 
That  leaves  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas, 
"Katy"  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  as  about 
the  only  really  available  road  running 
down  to  the  Gulf  which  can  still  be  ac- 
quired. 

What  northern  system  would  be  likely 
to  come  in  and  take  the  "Katy"?  The 
one  big  northwestern  systetn  whose 
southern  business  is  still  unprovided  for — 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul.  Hill  has 
the  Colorado  Southern,  Harriman  has  the 
Illinois  Central — St.  Paul  alone  of  this 
group  of  northwestern  through  lines  has 
no  Gulf  outlet.  What  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Street  has  it  that  St.  Paul  is  either 
in  the  market  for  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 
or  has  control  already?  In  this  case  at 
least  there  is  a  close  alliance  between  rumor 
and  reason. 

What  other  independent  lines  are  there 
still  to  be  acquired?  Plausible  rumor  has 
it  that  among  the  principal  ones  still  re- 
maining are  Minneapolis  &  St.  Louis,  Iowa 
Central,  and  Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western. 
All  these  properties  would  be  extremely 
valuable  as  feeders  and  connecting-links 
to  various  big  systems,  and  from  their 
control  by  Edwin  Hawley,  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred that  they  were  bought  to  be  turned 
over  at  a  profit.  Mr.  Hawley  has  lately 
come  out  in  the  role  of  the  greatest  "rail- 
road broker"  in  the  world. 

As  to  profits  from  investments  in  the 
stocks  of  such  properties,  the  writer  cites 
what  happened  to  the  Wisconsin  Central 
and  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  in  both  of  which 
there  was  a  great  rise.  Conditions  in 
these  matters  are  now  not  as  they  once 
were : 

In  the  time  of  Jay  Gould,  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  property  meant  bankrupting 
it  first  and  then  buying  it  in  for  next  to 
nothing.  That  has  all  changed  now.  The 
mere  rumor  of  a  deal  to  come  is  enough  to 
send  up  the  price  of  the  smallest  common 
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"It's  not  what  you  earn; 
it's  what  you  SAVE." 

FEW  have  had  a  wider  field  of  observa- 
tion than  Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  former 
Secretary  of  the  United  States  Treasury, 
now  President  of  this  institution.  He  urges 
a  Savings  Account  for  every  person,  with 
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k,  and  where  then  »d   reason  to 

think   rumors   of   coining    deals    true,    the 

has  often  been  very  extensive.  Hut 
there  is  always  the  risk,  of  course,  of  buy- 
ing .it  a  price  which  has  discounted  a  deal 
which  never  takes  place  For  that  reason 
it  is  well  to  ,uTt\e  the  closest  attention  to 
investments  made  with  the  idea  of  benefits 
lined  from  deals  to  come,  and  to  mix 
with  belief  in  deal-rumors  a  large  propor- 
tion of  individual  common  sense 

LACKAWANNA'S  TWO   LINES  OF 
BUSINESS 

One  of  the  incidents  in  the  turn  of  the 
half-year    was  what   is  described  as  "the 

Cutting  Of    the  long-expected   Lackawanna 
mel<  This  amounted  to  a  50-per-cent 

dividend,  with  an  additional  extra  dividend 
of  1 5  per  cent  on  the  stock.  It  was  expected 
that  about  one-half  of  this  cash  dividend 
of  50  percent,  would  be  used  by  stockholders 
in  payments  for  their  allotments  of  stock 
in  the  new  D.  L  &  W.  Coal  Company,  a 
oration  with  a  capital  of  So. 000. 000, 
nized  just  before  the  dividend  was 
declared.  The  formation  of  this  company 
was  the  first  step  in  an  undertaking  to 
te  the  Lackawanna  coal  business 
from  its  railroad  business,  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  commodity 
clause  in  the  Hepburn  Law,  as  recently 
interpreted   by    the   Supreme   Court 

As  explained  in  the  New  York  Times 
the  plan  had  been  so  devised  that  the  coal 
business,  which  had  heretofore  been  owned 
by  Lackawanna  stockholders  through  the 
stock  of  the  railroad  company,  should  now 
be  owned  directly  through  stock  in  the 
coal  company.  In  this  way  the  business 
of  handling  the  coal  could  be  separated  fr<  im 
the  railroad  business.  It  was  under-- 
that  the  new  company  would  not  itself  mine 
coal,  but  would  buy  the  coal-handling  plants 
now  owned  by  the  railroad,  and  contract 
with  the  railroad  to  purchase  the  output  of 
its  coal-mines,  probably  in  perpetuity. 

When  the  coal  .company  was  formed  it 
was  intimated  that  stockholders  might  ex- 
pect dividends  at  the  rate  of  about  10 
per  cent.  The  company  is  understood 
to  have  been  earning  enough  to  pay  a 
dividend  at  this  rate,  but  it  was  announced 
on  Sept.  13  that  the  directors  had  con- 
sidered it  wiser  to  put  off  any  distribution 
until  the  company's  business  had  been 
carried  on  for  six  months  at  least. 

Among  the  notable  advances  made  in 
railway  stocks  in  the  month  of  April  was 
a  phenomenal  rise  in  Lackawanna.  In  the 
week  ending  July  3  this  stock  sold  at  680, 
which  was  an  increase  of  145  points  com- 
pared with  the  lowest  price  of  the  year  as 
reached  in  February.  After  the  declaration 
of  the  dividend  of  50  per  cent,  and  the  extra 
dividend  of  15  per  cent.,  the  quotations  for 
the  stock  declined.  On  Aujust  17  the  bid 
price  was  570.  on  Sept.  14  it  was  550.  The 
cause  of  the  rise  in  April  was  a  rumor  that 
the  directors  intended  to  increase  the  an- 
nual dividend  from  20  to  40  per  cent.  The 
surplus  earnings  in  a  series  of  past  years  had 
amounted  to  S6 2. 600, 000,  which  was  an 
average  of  55.4  per  cent,  a  year  for  the 
stock. 

While  some  other  roads  in  such  condi- 
tions have  declared  stock  dividends,  instead 
of  increasing  the  dividend  rate,  the  Lacka- 
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If  you  want  impressive 
business  stationery  at  a 
moderate,  usable  price 

Write  us  for  our  free  Portfolio 
of  Specimen  Letterheads,  showing 
the  handsomest  printed,  lithograph- 
ed, embossed  and  engraved  business 
stationery   that  money   can   buy. 

You  couldn't  imagine  more  im- 
pressive stationery  than  this.  Yet 
any  business  can  afford  it  in  un- 
limited quantities  because  it  is 
produced    on 

CONSTRUCTION 


Best  at 


the  Price 


BOND 


Altho  near  the  pinnacle  of  quality  this 
paper  is  moderate  in  price,  because  it  is  sold 
direct  to  responsible  printers,  lithographers 
and  engravers,  never  thru  jobbers,  and  only 
in  quantities  of  500  pounds  or  more. 

This  plan  cuts  out  the  jobber's  profit,  saves 
the  expense  of  handling  small  lots,  and  puts 
the  saving  in  your  pocket  so  that  you  secure 

impressive  stationery  at  a  usable  price, 

//  you  secure  Construction  Bond. 

How  to  Get  It 

Write  us  on  your  business  letterhead  for 
the  free  Portfolio  of  Specimens  and  we'll  also 
send  you  the  names  of  the  printers,  litho- 
graphers and  engravers  in  your  vicinity  who 
recommend  Construction  Bond  as  the  best 
value  they  can  give  you  in  high  grade  busi- 
ness correspondence  paper.  Their  estimates 
and  the  quality  of  Construction  Bond  will 
prove  the  unusual  value.  Write  us  today  on 
your  business  letterhead. 

W.  E.  WROE  &  CO. 
306   Michigan   Boulevard,  Chicago 
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|  wanna  has  never  resorted  to  that  policy. 
Its  charter  forbids  it.  The  road  had  been  in 
the  position  of  being  obliged  to  go  on  earn- 
ing 50  per  cent,  on  its  small  capitalization, 
and  thus  becoming  subject  to  severe  criti- 
cism because  of  an  excessive  dividend  rate, 
or  of  appealing  to  the  legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  a  new  charter  and  thus  taking 
the  risk  of  losing  one  of  its  valued  privileges. 
Shareholders,  so  long  as  the  company 
continued  earning  50  per  cent.,  would 
naturally  clamor  for  increased  dividends,  j 

The  separation  of  the  coal  business 
from  the  railroad  business,  as  effected  in 
July,  was  the  solution  found  for  the 
problem  that  confronted1  the  company. 
As  an  indication  of  the  way  in  which 
Lackawanna  stock  is  held,  may  be  cited 
a  statement  made  public  this  month  that 
only  5  per  cent,  of  the  Lackawanna  Coal 
Company's  stock  went  into  the  market 
through  the  failure  of  railroad  stockholders 
to  subscribe  for  it,  or  through  sales  made  of 
their  holdings  in  the  open  market. 

A  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
has  explained  that  the  Lackawanna  is  ex- 
ceptional among  railroads  in  that  it  has  had 
no  bonded  indebtedness.  Its  only  charges 
are  for  the  rentals  of  leased  lines,  which  are 
comparatively  light,  considering  the  great 
earning-capacity  which  those  lines  have. 
The  unique  position  which  the  Lackawanna 
holds  among  railroads  is  in  some  ways  similar 
to  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  among 
industrial  concerns — that  is,  a  low  capital- 
ization, the  absence  of  a  bonded  debt,  and 
the  capacity  to  earn  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
50  per  cent,  of  its  capital  each  year.  The 
Lackawanna's  condition  is  largely  due  to 
the  conservative  administration  of  the 
past.  The  old  management  adhered  to 
the  policy  of  paying  only  7  per  cent,  in 
dividends.  The  result  was  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  handsome  surplus.  When  the 
present  management  took  charge,  the  im- 
provements which  were  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  modernize  it,  were  easily 
paid  for  without  increasing  the  indebted- 
ness. 

THE    STATE    OF   TRADE 

The  month  of  August  in  the  matter  of 
trade  was  characterized,  says  Dun's  Re- 
view, by  "expansion  in  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness and  contraction  in  business  failures." 
Bank  clearings  averaged  31.4  per  cent, 
better  than  in  1908,  and  were  6  per  cent, 
better  than  in  1906.  Not  in  two  years 
have  the  failures  in  August  been  so  small 
in  total  of  liabilities.  While  there  was  a 
check  to  acute  speculation  in  stocks,  this 
was  not  caused  by  any  change  in  the  indus- 
trial condition. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  situation  that 
calls  for  conservatism  is  the  higher  cost  of 
materials,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
revival  in  activity  has  taken  place  in  spite 
of  this  adverse  condition.  Railroad  earn- 
ings continue  to  show  a  larger  movement 
of  trade,  the  increase  for  August  of  this 
vear  over  August,  1908,  being  10.8  percent. 
Most  impressive  of  all  was  the  improvement 
in  the  iron  business,  prices  steadily  ad- 
vancing and  the  volume  of  buying  increas- 
ing. 

Bradstrcct's  remarks  that,  in  industrial 
lines,  operations  are  still  expanding;  man- 
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By  CEORCE  CARR  HENRY 

•T  HIS  volume  presents  in  clear  form  the  sim- 
*  pie  principles  of  investment  and  affords 
the  reader  a  working  knowledge  of  the  vari- 
ous securities— stocks,  bonds,mortgages,etc. 
which  are  available,  and  their  relative  value 
and  adaptability  to  different  requirements. 

CONTENTS 

Preface.  I.  General  Principles  of  Investment. 
II.  Railroad  Mortgage  Bonds.  III.  Railroad 
Equipment  Bonds.  IV.  Real  Estate  Mortgages. 
V.  Industrial  Bonds.  VI.  Public  Utility  Bonds. 
VII.  Municipal  Bonds.  VIII.  Stocks.  IX.  Mar- 
ket Movements  of  Securities. 

"A  little  volume  worth  having."— Brooklyn  Citizen. 

"A  book  that  is  worth  while,  written  by  a  man  who 
knows  what  he  is  writing  about.  It  treats  of  all  kinds 
of  securities  and  explains  in  principle  and  detail  the 
methods  by  which  investors  can  reach  trustworthy  con- 
clusions about  them." — TV.  Y.  Sun. 

"  The  author  has  endeavored  to  present  in  clear  form 
the  simple  principles  of  investment.  He  has  succeeded 
in  his  endeavor  ."—Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York. 

!2mo,  cloth,  75  cts.,  net;  by  mail,  82  cts. 
FUNK    &   WAGNALLS   COMPANY 

,14-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 
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Your  Doctor  Says : 

••  Linen  Mesh 
Underwear  is  Best 
for  the  Health" 

BECAUSE  the  air  circulates  through 
pure  linen  mesh — Kneipp  Linen 
Mesh — and  gives  the  pores  a 
chance  to  throw  off  impurities  and 
"breathe"  as  Nature  intended.  \ 
close  weave  confines  the  impurities 
and  chokes  the  pores.  ) 

Because  when  you  go  from  a  warm 
room  to  zero  outdoors  in  winter,  your 
pores  are  free  to  quickly  accustom 
themselves  to  the  change.  (  A  close 
weave  mats  with  the  heat  of  the  body 
and  a  sudden  shock  results — the  cause 
of  severe  colds.  | 

Kneipp  Linen     Mesh    Underwear 
wears  longer  because  its  surface  weave 
is  so  constructed  as  to  reduce  friction 
with  the  outer  clothing. 
Sent  for  Free  Inspection 

The  best  dealers  everywhere  sell  Kneipp  Linen 
Mesh  Underwear  for  Men.  Women  and  Children 
On  request  we  gladly  send  samples  of  the  different 
weights  and  meshes,  and  give  you  the  names  of  our 
dealers  in  your  city  If  we  have  no  dealer  near  you, 
we  will  send  Kneipp  I'nderweir  direct  to  you  for  free 
inspection.  Write  for  free  Linen  Booklet.  It  tells 
the  proved  truth  about 
I.inen  for  Comfort  and 
Health. 

Kneipp 
Wear-Guarantee 

The  manufacturer's 
strong  wear- guarantee 
stands  behind  every  gar- 
ment. If  it  does  not  wear 
satisfactorily,  your  dealer 
wiH  replace  it  on  his 
judgment  without  consult- 
ing us  or  we  will  if  you 
deal  direct  with  us.  Our 
sweeping  w  ear  -  guarantee 
protects  both  our  dealers 
and  you. 

Write  to-dav  for  samples  and  booklet. 

KNEIPP   LINEN    MESH  CO. 

95  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 


W/oolr     Initan    causes  pains  through  the  feet  and 
WcaR     inolCJJ     leg*  similar  to  rheumatism.      You 


can  prev 


C  &  H  Arch   Instep   Supports 


50c 


a  pair,    vonr  dealer  or  by  mail.     Give  size  shoe. 
C  k  H    *R0II  SHANK  CO.,  DFPT.  B.  RRCK'KTON.  MASS. 


WICS  and  TOUPEES 

Absolutely  non-detectable  toupees- -best 
in  the  world.  Sent  on  approval.  Rec- 
ommended by   physicians.      Catalogue. 

I  "IRAKI*.   BAHKLNV  CO. 
1 13  A  Manroe  Street  l.jnn,  Ma<ts. 


% 


Giant  Heater 

Will   make   n    stove  of  your 
round-wick  lamp,  gas  jet 
or   mantle    burner.     Re- 
q  ui  res  no  more  gas  or  oil 
than  for  light;    does  not 
lessen  volume   of    light; 
simply  utilizes  waste 
heat.    Heat  and  light  at 
onecost.  Y>  ill  hi-at  ordinary 
room  eonofortahlv  in  lero  weath- 
er.    No   ashes,    no  trouble, 
clean  and  odorless;    mixes   On  Gas  Flame 
and   purifies  the  air.     Just 
the  thing  for  sickroom,  bath,  bed-room; 
heating  water,  making  tea  or  coffee,  etc. 
Send  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
On  Lamp  Price  complete.  Oarriage  prepaid. 

Polished  Brass  S1.50  XicWel  I'lated  83. OO 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if  returned  in  10  days 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO.     764  Temple  St.,  Spriaffitld,  Mass. 


ufacturing,  in  fact,  "is  in  the  forefront 
as  regards  activity";  in  some  branches 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  skilled  workmen. 
As  for  crops,  Bradstreet's  says  it  is  now 
quite  generally  recognized  that  the  country 
"will  not  have  bumper  crops  this  year." 
The  situation  lias  been  considerably 
affected  by  a  deterioration  in  corn  and  an 
actual  shortage  in  the  prospective  cotton 
yield.  With  the  increase  of  railway 
traffic,  there  is  marked  reduction  m  the 
number  of  idle  cars  it  is  predicted  that  a 
shortage  may  appear  early  in  October. 
As  a  general  comment,  Bradstreet's  re- 
marks that  "confidence  in  the  future  is  still 
very  strong,  even  in  sections  where  corn 
and  cotton  are  short,  it  being  claimed 
that  high  prices  will  compensate  for 
lessened  yields." 

COMMODITY  PRICES  RISING   MONTH  BY 
MONTH 

Bradstreet's  early  in  August  said  its  index 
number  of  commodity  prices  for  the  first 
of  that  month  "shows  that  the  trend  is 
still  advancing  "  Early  in  September  the 
same  authority  said,  "prices,  speaking  of 
them  collectively,  still  continue  on  an  up- 
ward grade."  This  movement  upward  had 
been  "clearly  apparent  for  the  past  four- 
teen months,  or  ever  since  the  low  point  of 
June  i,  iooS,  was  struck.  From  that  time 
onward  the  general  undercurrents  have 
made  for  higher  and  higher  prices,  the  dips 
in  between  being  of  a  temporary  character.  " 
Bradstreet's  explained  that  the  trend  was 
"one  that  has  kept  pace  with  the  better- 
ment that  has  occurred  in  economic  affairs, 
and  altho  the  higher  level  of  things  has 
probably  deterred  buyers  of  many  lines  of 
goods  from  taking  on  as  much  as  they 
would  if  prices  were  lower,  the  fact  is  that 
prosperity  is  steadily  marching  on." 
This  situation  is  not,  however,  an  unmixt 
blessing,  inasmuch  as  "some  classes,  those 
whose  incomes  were  severely  curtailed 
during  the  depression,  feel  the  weight  of 
the  high  cost  of  commodities,  especially  of 
edibles."  This  latter  phase  of  the  matter 
"makes  the  subject  of  commodity  prices 
one  of  absorbing  interest." 

On  August  i  Bradstreet's  index  number 
stood  at  $8.5039,  which  indicated  an  in- 
crease of  1  $  per  cent,  over  the  figures  for 
July  1.  For  Sept.  i  the  index  number 
was  S8.5906,  which  showed  that  prices  had 
advanced  i  per  cent,  in  a  month,  making 
the  index  number  "the  highest  quoted 
since  November,  1907,"  and  representing 
an  increase  of  8.6  per  cent,  over  September 
1,  1 90S.  At  the  same  time  the  number 
reflected  a  loss  of  2.7  per  cent,  from  the 
figures  registered  on  September  1,  1907. 
In  its  comments  on  the  number  for  Aug. 
1  ($8.5039),  Bradstreet's  said: 

"But  if  we  take  another  tack  we  will 
find  that  the  current  level — $8.5039 — is 
4.7  per  cent,  under  what  it  was  on  August 
1,  1907,  when  prosperity  was  very  marked, 
and  that  it  registers  a  drop  of  6.8  per  cent, 
from  March  1,  1907,  the  record  high  point 
of  our  compilation.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  present  index  number  shows  a  gain  of 
10. 1  per  cent,  over  June  1,  1908,  when 
prices  receded  to  the  low  point  of  the  de- 
pression, and  it  also  mirrors  an  advance 
of  1.9  per  cent,  over  August  1,  1906,  4.8 
per  cent,  over  the  same  date  in  1905,  9.5 


A  productive  letter-head 

is  never  an  expense.      Its  a 
gilt-edged  investment,  always 

To  men  who  appreciate  the 
real  producing  -  power  inherent 
in  good  paper — 

<g©UP>©NI 

!©MP 

Is  the  Gold  Bond  in  Business  Stationery 

It's  not  alone  the  printing  or  the 
lithography  that  makes  impressive,. 
paying  stationery.  The  compelling- 
power,  a  big  percentage  of  it,  is  in  the 
quality  of  your  paper.  Coupon  Bond 
speaks  quality — gold  bond  quality. 
You  can  depend  upon  it  every  time 
to  give  you  stationery  that  is  impress- 
ive and  convincing  to  a  degree  you 
could  never  hope  to  have  in  any 
u near-bond"  papers. 

Coupon  Bond  lends  prestige  and  influ- 
ence to  any  business  message.  It  prints 
better  and  lithographs  better  because  the 
better  quality  is  there.  It  is  because  of  this 
that  Coupon  Bond  is  known  among  shrewd 
paper  investors  as  the  real  gold  bond  in 
business  stationery. 

Send  to-day  for  the  free  sample  book.  It 
will  convince  you  of  this  fact.  On  request 
we  will  include  samples  of  Berkshire  Cover 
Paper  and  Arrive  Half  Tone  Paper,  which 
we  consider  the  two  best  book  or  booklet 
papers  made. 

American  Writing  Paper  Co. 

Holyoke,  Mat*. 

iiS^A    Largest   Manufacturers   of  Writ- 
ing, Book  and  Cover,  and  other 
Papers    for    Business    Purposes. 
29  Mills. 


For  34  years  we  have  been  paying  our  cus- 
tomers the  highest  returns  consistent  with 
conservative  methods.  .  First  mortgage  loans 
of  $200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after 
the  most  thorough  personal  investigation. 
t25  Certificates  nf  Deposit  also  for  savings  investors. 

Ask  for  Loan  List  No.  717. 


PERKINS  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


KOH-I-NOOR 


Pencils 


The 


leads    in    KOH-I-NOOR    Pencil* 
never  break  except  thru  misuse. 

The  Standard  of  Pencildom.  Known,  sold  and  used 
throughout  the  world.  Same  Price,  Quality  and 
Uniformity  everywhere.  An  exactly  right  pencil  for 
every  purpose  and  paper — 17  degrees  of  hardness 
and  softness  (6B  to  9H)  and  2  copying  degrees.  Each 
degree  always  the  same.  10c.  ea.  $1  a  doz.  The 
genuine  always  stamped  "KOH-I-NOOR."  Any  sta- 
tioner can  supply  you.    If  yours  will  not,  write  us. 

L.  &  C.  HARDTIWUTH.  E.t.b  1790.    34  E.  23d  St.,  N.Y.  Cits . 
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Improve  f  ~> 

Your  Child's 
Mind  With 

AToy 

A  marvtlous,  scientific  toy,  made  of    eternal  stone 

Wonderful,  Dr.  Richter's  Anchor  Blocks 

Send  for  free  book  of  enlor  dVslcnt  in  toys,  imported  color 
plate*.  New  educxtionnl  idea  e\.>lvcd  by  pej.igogic  study  ol  the 
Froebel  theory  of  sell-culture  of  young  minds. 
Teaeh  the  child  while  It  play*.  Marvelous  Anchor  Bl".  k»,  a  Toy 
that  is  more  than  a  Toy.  Has  all  the  fascination  of  a  game  of 
chess  with  its  unlimited"  combinations  in  architectural  designs, 
shapes  and  colors.  Mathematically  exact,  scientifically  accurate, 
every  stone  a  bmUl.ng  unit  in  harmonious  color;  all  the  won- 
derlul  possibilities  of  architectural  beauty  and  fancy.  Adults 
also  find  interest  and  instructive  recreation  in  Anchor  blocks. 

DR.    RICHTER'S    ANCHOR     BLOCKS 

is  the  toy  the  child  likes  best  and  never  tires  of.  It  is  the  educa- 
tional toy;  not  a  mere  toy— more  than  a  toy.  Fascinates  the  child 
in  quiet  happiness  by  engaging  its  mind  in  orde.ly,  constructive 
B,  opening  the  budding  intellect  to  the  endless  wonders  of 
its  own  Imagination — inspires  individual  initiative — cultivates 
persistence- forms  the  basis  of  industrial  art  education. 

Toyland,  Fairyland,  Castles  in  Spain 

Towers,  dome?,  turret*;  moats  and  bridges,  veritable  cities  arise 
in  reality  at  the  child's  touch  as  block  on  block  of  the  colored 
stone  fashion  into  fact  the  yonng  dreams  of  achievement  and 
sow  the  seeds  of  worthy  ambition  and  mental  growth.  These 
marvelous  toys  are  made  by  Dr.  R.eliterin  KudoKtadt,  the  <  lass- 
ical  capital  of  German  Toyland.  Special  offers  are  now  made  to 
give  them  the  great  popularity  in  America  they  enjoy  in  Europe, 
We  will  send  a  booklet  in  color  designs  to  you.  absolutely  frer, 
on  request,  also  full  particulars  of  the  modern  theory  of  educa- 
ting the  chdd  while  it  plays.  Write  today,  now;  just  send  your 
name  and  address.      Booklet  an  i  particulars  free,  postpaid. 

F.  AI>.  RICHTKIt  A  CO.  (of  Itndobtndt,  Germany) 
American  Offlee  :  215  Pearl  Street,  Uept.  4036,  New  York  City 


$100 00/   ™» $55.00 

"*"  *       Deposited  with  us  and  left  between 

S  and  !>  jcai-*  we  pay  you  SUM).  You 

in  withdraw  after  one  year  a%  interest: 

tf  ^  £■    00   f       after  two  years  8!       Hive  been   paying 

«PJ-V£V  JT        th„..„  urc,hts  ,,„   is  years.   Many  of  the  best 

WW      JT         I, u-mess  men  in  this  country  are  placine  their 

■avioga    with    us.     Can   send  best  ol  references, 

most  likely  some  one  in  your  own  city. 

$5  saved  monthly.  $1,000  at  maturity. 

$10  saved  month  Iv,  $2,000  at  miiturily. 

$15  saved  monthly,  $8,000  at  maturity. 

.i'.'.i  saved  monthly,   $5,000  at  maturity. 

II.   llltdMh  II  1,1!     Her..  13  Jarobaun  llldt.,  Denver,  t'olo. 


.S'CHrf 

lor 
Booklet. 


Write  a  postal 
now  for  book 
of  styles  and 
prices,  or  see 
them    at     / 
your  deal-    I 
ers. 
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Indiana,  Makers 


STRONG  CHILDREN 

—  bright    eyes  —  rosy    cheeks  —  rugged, 
healthy  bodies  — all    can  be  had  if    yen 

•SHS  IRISH  MAIL 

— the  popular  children's  car.      Kn- 
dorsed  hy  physicians — keeps  chil- 
Iren  out  in  the  fresh  air.  Genuine 
Irish  Mail  has  large  name  on 
seat.  Don't  be  imposed  upon 
by  substitutes.    Look  for  the 
name.    At  all  up-to-date  deal- 
ers or  write  to  us  for  book  of 
styles  and  prices. 
H1I.L  STANDARD  MFG.  CO 
6-"J  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson, 
Hoosier  Express"  and  "Silent  1'nrt- 
ner"  Boys'  Wagons. 


tg  Talk  Politics? 

These  Books  will  help  you 
to  be  forceful  and  effective 
New     Encyclopedia     Social  | 
Reform   (1908)    thoroughly   re-  V    $7i50 

liable  and  up-to-date J 

How    to     Speak     in     Public) 

(and  do  it  effectively).    By  Gren-  S        J  ^Q 

ville   Kleiser ) 

Jeffersonian    Encyclopedia  1 

— Classified  quotations  from  Jef-  j-        |i50 

ferson.     Nothing  else  like  it ) 

History  of  Socialism  in  )  I  Cft 
the  U.  S.,  By  Morris  Hillquit  J  I  iOU 
Humorous  Hits  and  How  to  1  III 
Hold  an  Audience,  Kleiser.  .  J  I  ■  I  I 
The    Science    of     Politics.)        1   nn 

Well  worth  studying.      Mills J         I  iUU 

The  Religion  of  Democracy,  )  1  nn 
Ferguson ,        liUU 

FUNK    &    WACNALLS     COMPANY 

44    East    2  3d    Street,    New    York 


per  cent,  over  August  i,  1904,  and  9.7  per 
cent,  over  the  like  time  in  1903.  Ten  years 
ago,  or  on  August  1,  1900,  the  index  num- 
ber was  $7-7313,  and  therefore  prices  are 
now  9.9  per  cent.,  or  over  77^  cents,  higher 
than  they  were  on  the  date  first  named. 
The  very  lowest  point  ever  recorded  within 
the  life  of  our  data  was  touched  on  July  1, 
1896,  a  period  of  economic  stress,  and  the 
present  figures  show  an  increase  of  49.1 
per  cent,  over  that  date." 


THE  REVIVAL  IN  BUILDING 

Reports  compiled  for  Bradstreef  s  indicate 
that  building  construction  or  preparations 
therefor  "  were  very  active ' '  in  August  which 
is  ordinarily  a  quiet  midsummer  month. 
The  estimated  total  value  of  the  expendi- 
ture arranged  for,  or  undertaken  in  that 
month,  was  $65,073,327,  which  is  a  decrease 
of  12  per  cent,  from  July,  but  a  gain  of 
39.6  per  cent,  over  the  record  of  August 
last  year.  Bradstreef 's  cites,  as  illustrative 
of  the  widespread  character  of  the  activity, 
the  fact  that  sixty-one  out  of  ninety  cities 
(two-thirds  of  all  reporting),  "showed 
enlarged  expenditures  as  compared  with 
August  a  year  ago."  A  table  is  presented 
giving  the  record  of  building  expenditures 
at  leading  cities  reporting  monthly,  quar- 
terly, and  yearly  from  January,  1906,  down 
to  and  including  August,  1909.  This  table, 
which  "shows  the  ebb  and  flow  in  the 
building  industry  in  the  past  forty-four 
months,  "  is  as  follows: 


Cities 

Jan...    .      39 
Feb.  ...      39 
Mar.  ...      39 

1907 

$34,109,000 
31,433.000 
52,323,000 

1906 

$41,803,000 
39.734.ooo 
54,968,000 

ChE 
per 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 

Dec. 

inge 
cent. 

18.4 

20  .9 

4.8 

1  st  quarter 

1 1  7,865,000 

136,505,000 

13.  t 

Apr.  ...      39 
May  ...      39 
June  ...      39 

65,924,000 
60,299,000 
63.673.000 

189,896,000 

69,102,000 
63,245,000 
64,385.000 

4.6 
4.6 
1  .  1 

2d  quarter 

196,732,000 

3  -4 

Six  months  . 

307.761,000 

333.237,ooo 

7.6 

July  ...      54 
Aug.    .  .      67 
Sept.    .  .      75 

43,628,877 
46,925,419 

45,284,303 

45,250,649 
49,709,000 
52,840,000 

3-5 

5-6 

143 

3d  quarter  . 

Nine  months 

Oct.  ...      75 
Nov. ...      79 
Dec.  ...      71 

135.838,599 
443.599.599 

52,177,706 
30,236,774 
23.784,773 

106,199,253 

147.799.649 
481,036,649 

53,242,000 
47,692,000 
42,038,317 

8.1 

7-7 

2  .O 
36.9 

43-4 

4th  quarter  . 

142,972,317 

25-7 

i2months..      549,798,852     624,008,966      Dec.    11. 8 


1908 


1907 


Jan.  . 
Feb.  . 

Mar.  . 


75  $22,242,942  $40,769,654 
74  24,924,104  41,612,493 
78   4i.5S5.7i6   66,350,350 


Dec.  45.0 
Dec.  40.0 
Dec.   370 


istquarter..  88,722,762  148,732,497  Dec."  40.5 

Apr....      76  53,560,286  77,046,489  Dec.  30.0 

May  ...      78  48,602,316  66,621,207  Dec.  27.0 

June...      83  60,132,491  73,009,435  Dec.  17.0 

2d  quarter    .  162,295,093  216,677,131  Dec.  25.0 


Six  months 


251,017,855     365,409,628     Dec.   31.2 


July  . 

Aug. 

Sept. 


87 
89 
87 


60,564,281 
49,453.182 
53,156,209 


61,532,108 

58,063,584 
49.072,157 


Dec.  1.5 
Dec.  14  8 
Inc.       8.3 


3d  quarter  . 
Nine  months 


163,173,672      168,667,849 


414,191.527     534.o77.477 


Oct. 

Nov. 
Dec. 


93 
94 

9< 


64,135,269  57,854,577 
59.571.958  33,264,907 
50,897,708        26.575,658 


Inc.  10.8 
Inc.  79.8 
Inc.     91.5 


4thquarter.      174,604,936     117,695,142      Inc.     48.3 


12  months..      588,796,462     651,772,569 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest 


If  you  have  never  before  tried 

Hunyadi 
Janos 

Best  Natural 
Laxative  Water 

FOR 

CONSTIPATION 

Try  it  now 
And  judge  for  yourself 


That  Boy 
of  Yours 

—IS  HE  A  PAYING  INVESTMENT?  If  you 
have  done  the  square  thing  by  him,  his  maintenance 
and  education,  up  to  20  years  of  age,  has  cost  you  in 
CASH  some  S2000  to  8250U.  Is  he  a  paying 
investment?  Just  one  thing  may  wreck  him  as  quickly 
as  a  big  defalcation  would  wreck  a  bank  Yes, 
DRINK  WILL  DO  IT.  Prof.  A.  A.  Hopkins 
makes  all  this  clear  on  a  Dollar  and  Cents  basis  in  his 
new  book  "Profit  and  Loss  in  Man."  "A  word 
in  season "  may  save  you  and  your  boy  great  sorrow 
and  less.     Get  this  new,  practical  book.     Read  it! 

llmo,  cloth,  $1.20  net;   by  mail,  $rjo 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Health 
Assurance 


"Long  Life  and  How  to 

Attain  It," 
by  Dr.  Kintzing.     Si  10. 

"Parcimony  in  Nutri- 
tion," by  Dr.  Cric  1  on 
Browne. 


"The 

Health 

Care  of 

the  Baby," 

by  Dr.  Fisch- 

e  r  .     7  5  c  t  s  . 


Saving  food  but  rob 
bing  the  vitality    of 
the  body.    81  cts 
"Anounceof  preven- 
tion  is  worth   a 
pound  of  cure." 

These   practi-      ,    Dubois.     g,.6o 
cal  books  will     / 
save  many      /      These  and  several  other  up. 
a  doctor's      /      to-date  NEW  Books    are    in 


'Self  Control" 
and  How  to  Secure 
It.      A    remedy    for 
many  forms  of  "  Ner- 
vousness,"   by    Dr. 


bill, 
much 
loss  of 
time. 


our  list  of  Health  Assurance 
Books. 

The  How-to-Keep-Well 

Library    by    eminent    authoiities< 

ft^^LlST  sent  free  to  any  one 
requesting  it.     If s  well  worth  while 
sending  for  it. 


Dec.     9 . 6 

when  writing  to  advertisers. 


FUNK    &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
44-60  EAST  23d  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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As  to  the  cause  for  the  decrease  in  August 
this  year,  .is  compared  with  July,  the  same 
paper  finds  "an  illuminating  sidelight" 
in  the  fact  that  the  decrease  in  expenditures 
in  Ntw  York  City  alone  was  $9,824,000, 
while  the  total  decrease  for  August  for 
.ill  cities  reporting  was  only  $(>.ooc.ooo. 
Moreover,  in  the  total  gain  in  August  over 
August  of  last  year,  which  was  S 1  S.  470.000, 
New  York  furnished  only  $5,471,000,  or 
less  than  one-third,  altho  New  York's  total 
expenditure  "was  fully  one-fourth  of  the 
entire  country's  in  Augusl  Details  of 
expenditures  in  different  cities,  with  the 
■  s  or  gains  for  August  this  year  over 
August  last  year,  and  the  figures  for  July 
this  year,  are  presented  from  which  are 
taken  the  following: 


Baltimore.  M>1  »37.7oo  ....    68    1 

Berkeley,  Cal  165,500  5.5   •••• 

Birmingham, Ala.  [65,346  15.3   .... 

Bridgeport,  Conn  373,975  73-4   ■••■ 

Buffalo,  N   Y.    ..  795. 000  9.8 

Chattanooga,  1  119  3.3   ... . 

Chicago,  ID 4,801,650  ....    14-8 

Cincinnati,  0 ..  < .  1,033,630  107.9   •••■ 

Cleveland, O.     ..  1,093,130  18.6   .... 

Columbus,  O.  ...  >4S>69S  ••••   440 

Dallas.  Tex 356,35a  5-'.i    .... 

Detroit.  Mich.     ..  1,651,760  91.8    .... 

Duluth,  Minn.    ..  193,793  02.7    •••■ 

Galveston, Tex.  .  8,417  ....   69.3 
llrand  Rapids, 

Mich 136,567  0.3    .... 

Hartford,  Conn.  .  351.780  695.9 

Houston.  Tex. ..  .  170  ....    03. 9 

Indianapolis,  Ind.  1,125.884  48.4 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  1.137. 135  20.5   .... 

Knoxville.  Tenn.  101.315  ....    37.  a 

Lincoln,  Neb.   ...  139.875  9-4    •■•• 

Los  Angeles,  Cal .  1.555. 190  62.9   ... 

Louisville.  Ky.  ..  353,363  ...      15.3 

Lowell.   Mass....  170.400  335.8    .... 

Milwaukee.  Wis.  .  1,227.735  3*-7    •••• 

Mobile.    Ala 61,521  ....    27.9 

.New  Orleans,  La.  258,180  ....     12.8 
New  York  City — 

Bronx    2,391,675  49-6    .... 

Brooklyn 6.958. 625  56.1    .... 

Manhattan    ...  5.623.332  41  .4    .... 

Manhattan. 

1  alterations  1  1,036,155  119. 9    .... 

Total  X .  V.  C    .  15,909,787  52.4    .... 

Norfolk,  Va 138.175  21.0    .... 

Omaha,  Neb "21,365  48.6    .... 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  6,338,875  213,3    •••• 

Portland,  Ore. .. .  996.345  38.1    .... 

Richmond,  Va.  .  .  193.135  25.3    .... 

Sacramento.  Cal.  84,033  40.0    .... 

Salt  Lake  City,  U.  1,751.320  360.5    .... 

San  Francisco.  ..  2.187,079  1.8    .... 

Seattle,  Wash  1 ,189,655  ....    37.2 

Spokane.  Wash.   .  456,255  11. 2    .... 

St.  Louis.  Mo.  .  1,963,959  109.9    -••• 

St.  Paul,  Minn  1.222.05')  106.7    .... 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.  450.720  114.2   .... 

Tacoma,  Wash  710.400  ....      5.8 

Topeka.  Kan  .  .  .  .  409. 715  225.6    .... 

Washington,  D.  C.  [,194,332  4.3    •••• 

Wilkes  Barre.  Pa.  180.800      16.8    

Worcester,  Ma  ;oo  21.3    .... 
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10.953 

628.727 

I.334.7I5 
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201.887 

1,222.2  1  ( 
178,967 
140.300 

1,092,400 

79,900 

522.780 

3,700,875 

4.734.914 

[6,1  Si), 390 

E, Io8,I9  I 

35,733.373 

167.295 
815.280 

3.897. 590 
9«.57° 
287.200 
101,190 
490.500 

2,078.708 

1. 275. 415 
583.no 

2,066,059 
745.498 
335.550 

333.6°5 

43.500 
[,438,096 
180 
439.3 7  2 


FREE 

TRIAL 


The  new 
La  Reclama 
"PANOLA" 
is  a  National  success , 

It  is  hand-made  in  the 
Tpopular  panetella  shape, 
4?   inches   long.    It  is 
wrapped  with  the  finest 
imported  Sumatra  and 
has  a    long     filler    of 
mild,    mellow,    rich 
Havana.      It    bums 
evenly,    smokes 
1  easily.     Because  of 
our  enormous  busi- 
ness  a  nd   maker- 
to-smoker  selling 
plan-thus  elimi- 
nating jobbers', 
sale  s  men's 


Try 

this 

cigar 

at  our 


and  retailers' 
expenses 
and  profi  ts, 
we  sell  you 
this  excel- 
lent 10c 
cigar 
f  o  r 
44c. 


expense. 

Write  us 
the  request  j 
onyourbusi- 
ness  letter- 1 

head  and  we 
will  ship  you 
fifty   (50)    La 
Reclama  "PA- 
NOLAS,"    ex- 
pressage  prepaid.  I 
Smoke  five  or  six 
of    them — then  if  , 
you  like  them,  send  | 
us  $2.25  within  ten 
days.    If  they  do  not 
suit    your    taste,   re- 
turn theremainderex- 
pressage  collect. 
( >rder  yours  to-day- 
State  whether  medium, 
mild  or  strong  is  pre- 
ferred. 


La  Reclama 
Cuban  Factory 


H.  Uidgewiiy,  I'res. 

101  G.  LENOX  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

I'lgnrs  from   M;il.<-i   to 
Smoker  bv  Mall 
Eat.  lM7.'»."lr 


10^ 
CIGAR 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory]  ,  |  Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

On r 43d  annual  series  of  High-Class  Tours 
to  tin-  Onent,  leaving  dnringJanasrj .  Feb 
rnarj  and  March,   provide    Travel    U 
in  £gypt,  the  Holy  Land.  Turkey,  Q 
etc.     Special  Fall  Oriental  Tour  lea\ 
vember  27. 
TIJC     Kill     C    Cook's  luxurious 

I  nC  l^lllaC.  Nile  Steamers 
leave  Cairo  four  times  a  week  during  the 
a  f.ir  First  and  Second  Cataract,  tlie 
Soudan,  etc.  Dahabeahs  and  private  steam- 
ers for  charter.  SOUTH  AM  KRICA  Grand 
Tour  leaves  November  20. 

CIIDADC  Short  Tours  for  Fall 
CUnwrC  and  Winter  includ- 
ing the  M  •  I  i'i  rranean,  Italy,  Riviera, 
Paris.  London.  ■ 

OHKKAMMKK«;  %l',  1910  Thos.  Took 
A  Hon  h  iv..  been  appointed  OFFICIAL 
AGKNTS  for  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberam- 
mergau.  Many  tours  and  every  facility  for 
intending  visitors  prepared. 

THOS.   COOK    &    SON 

New  York  1400  n.  Philadelphia. 

Chicago,  Montreal.  Toronto.  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  lid  Offices  Abroad. 

Cool.**      TiunOor's      Cheques      Are 
4.1. ml  All  Owe  the  World. 


H 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
Che  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  BO  cents  per 
hundred  Send  two-cent  stamp 
Ealogue.  Bureau  of  TTniv. 
Travel,  19  Trinity   PI.,    Boston. 


IV\ 


W/E^ 


OUND 

THE 
VvOrAL^rj  onsT o N T RAVEL 

20C  BERKELEY   BLDG 


BOSTON.  >HSS. 


HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass. 

"Robert   Fulton" 
"  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  "Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosees  St  .   N.Y.,  8:40  A.  M. 

Southbound,    leave   Alban?.  8:3(1  A.   M. 
Sundays  excepted 
General  Offiees.  Desbrosses  St.  Pier 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

tUshed  Thirty-one  Years 
Kor  the  exelatWe   treatment  of  cancer  and  all  other  formi  of 

mnliftmnt  and  t>mign  new-growths  (except  those  in  the  stomach, 
other  n.bdomiri:>l  organs,  ami  the  thoracic  cavity), 

With  the   Escharotic   Method 

(without  resorting  to  surgical  procedure). 
A*k  your  family  physician  to  make  a  personal  investigation. 
This  institutmn  is  conducted   upon  a  strictly  ethical  basis. 
Complete  information  given  upon  request.      Address, 
Wallace  K.  Brown,  >l    l>  .  .Vorth  Adams.  MaN^. 

■«p«B«l*  m*zr-->W* 

taskL 


TBfasWr: 


ia,  Ceylon,  Egypt 
$390.00  NET 

Pins  Atlantic  Steamship  Fare 

A  WINTER  TOUR  by 

P.  &  0.   ROYAL  BRITISH 

MAIL  STEAMERS 


P.&O. 


Weekly  departures  from  London, 
Gibraltar,  Marseilles  and  Brindisi. 

Tickets  available  for  two  years  and 
strictly  first-class  all  the  way  through,  including  rail  from 
Bombay  to  Calcutta  via  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  visiting 
Ahmedabad,  Ajmere,  Jaipur,  Delhi,  Agra,  Cawnpore  and  Luck- 
now,  or  via  Benares  and  Patna. 

Stop-over  privileges  allowed  at  every  point  en  route. 
P.  &  O.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 

Through  bookings  from  New  York  to  Aden,  Ceylon. 
China  and  Australia. 

For  further  information,  illustrated  booklets,  etc.,  also 
for  P.  &  O.  Pocket  Book  1909,  containing  maps  and  illus- 
trations of  India  and  the  Far  Fast,  apply  to 

Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 
L.  J.  GARCEY.  Agent,        281  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


Excelsior 

Springs, 

Missouri. 


An  ideal  health  resort,  espe- 
cially attractive  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  Now 
well  equipped  with  first-class 
hotels. 

Excelsior  Springs  is  not  a 
Monte  Curio,  and  no  gambling 
is  allowed. 

The  mineral  waters  here 
supply  an  invaluable  reme- 
dial agent  for  Diabetes, 
Bright's  Disease,  Lumbago, 
Kheumatism    and  Dric    Diseases, 


and    all  forms    of 
Insomnia  and  Hysteria. 

Excelsior  Springs  is  465  miles  Southwest  of  Chicago 
and  33  miles  northeast  of  Kansas  City  on  the  Chicago, 
Jlilnauli.-.-  ic  St.  Paul  Railway.  It  is  reached  from  Chicago 
by  the  famous  Southwest  Limited,  leaving  Chicago  at  6 
P.M.  daily.  reachingtheSpringsfor  breakfast  the  next 
morning.  Dinner  and  breakfast  served  on  the  train- 
Descriptive  booklet  free. 

F.  .%.  Miller,  General  Pasfteneer  Agent,  Chicago 
G.  A.  Blair,  General  Eastern  Agt.,  SSI  Kioadnay,  N.  V.  City 


1895  THE  BOYD  TOURS  1910 

30  Clarendon   Place.    Illooinlield.   \.  i. 

Mediterranean  Ckuise      -      Jan.    Mh 
Round  the   World       -      -      Jan.  I5th. 

Eirvpt  anil  Palestine $«SOO 

■  d'il  i-li    l*le*  Tour 850 

Oberammercau  Special 850 

Ki'l-lill-  \\  In-  lis- Koine-  1, 1. 11 1 1  ii  ll         400 

S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St..  Worcester.  Mass. 

CLARK'S  CRUISES 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

One  S.  S.  for  the  whole  trip,  avoiding  18  changes. 

ByS.  S.  "Cleveland."  lS.OOOtons.  brand  new, 
Oct.  16,  '(19.  from  N.  Y..  and  Feb.  5.  '10.  from 
'Frisco  w«»r>o  and  up.  13tli  Annual 
Orient  Cruise,  Feb.  5,  '10.  $400  up.  by 
Lloyd  S.  S.  "  Grosser  Kurfuerst."  73  days 
including  24  days  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York 


ECVPT.  PAI.KSTI.VK,  TIKKKY, 

<.  •;  I   i:«   ■■:.    <>■(■  it  %>■  >■■:■(«.%■  r. 

Eleventh    Season.     Large   variety  of  tours 
sailing  at  different  dates. 

Write    for    full     information. 

II.  W.   Ill    \\i\G  A   <  O. 

102  Congregational  House,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


EUROPE  IN  I9IO 

Passion  Play,  All  Switzerland, Italy.France, 
The  Rhine,  Holland,  Gt.  Britain,  Belgium. 
Small,  select  parties,  inclusive  terms,  comprehensive 
itineraries.  We  want  you  with  us.  Circulars  Free. 
La  France  Tours,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


0BERAMMERGAU 

I'.i*'  Passion  Flay  IOIO 

Next  year  Europe  has  an  interest  which 
conies  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  onr  plana 
include  Oberammergau.  Our  itineraries 
are  ready.  Send  for  them.  Ask  also  for 
Suggested  Headings  about  the  Passion  Play 

m  re  \t  or  u\ivfksity  tkavkjl 

19  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


FTI 

LU 


$250 


THE  PASSION  PLAY 

Select   Two 
BABE      Months' Sum.  i 
■»wrE         mer  Tour 

12  tours  at  lowest  rates  from  $175  up. 
British  Isles,  Belgium,  Holland,  France, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey, 
Greece,  Italy.    Apply  now. 

TEMPLE  TOURS,  14  Z  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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INGUUDMO 
-  JAPAN-CHINA-MANCHURIA- KOREA> 
AIT  SETTLEMENTS  -JAVA-  &IAM -AUSTRALIA, 
^NOIA-BURMA -CEYLON  -EGYPt-SOI/TH  M 
«^_       PHILLIPPIN65 
>S^IE    FOR    PETAIJ 


Ver  TO 


424  BOYI.STON  STREET,   BOSTON,  MASS. 
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INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


•  "ree  sample  copy  of  BONDS  AND  MOKT- 
■  ■  VGES  Magazine.  9S  Jackson  Blvd., 
I'hicago,  will  tell  you  all  about  the  superior 
in  ritsofreal  estate  mortgages  for  invest- 
i  •  nt.  They  net  5  to  7*.  From  S'500  up. 
A  silutfly  safe,  steadily  increasing  in 
i  I|i9.  Not  affected  by  trusts  or  pnnics. 
.  et.or  than  savings  banks.    Investigate. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

TO  MINISTERS  AND  OTHERS.- 1  have 
ed  the  manufacture  of  Richards' 
dy  for  sore  throat  and  loss  of  voice, 
on  ..ccount  of  the  death  of  my  wife,  who 
r  s  my  manager,  and  on  account  of  old 
as  ■.  Iwish  to  sell  the  recipe  to  the  Minis- 
to-s,  singers,  and  others  who  have  used  or 
1.  ird  of  my  Throat  remedy,  or  any  person 
v  !i  >  wishes  to  engage  in  its  manufacture. 
1  :m  willing  to  sell  it  to  many  persons  at  a 
ve'y  small  cost. 

Full  particulars  of  this  rare  chance  to 
go*  this  wonderful  recipe  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing 

WILLIAM  RICHARDS. 

Mayburg,  Forest  Co.,  Pa. 
Enclose  two  1  cent  stamps. 

BUILD  A  $5,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Letns  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  big  held.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  money ;  refer  business  to 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
I'm  American  Collection  Service, 
tn.  St-Ue  Detroit,  Michigan. 

DDOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

FREE— New  Thought,  its  progress  and  Hi 

1   mi  tat  ions  and  other  literature.  Sent  upon 

amplication.  W.  E.  Gould, 

K    itl  lvlham.  Boston,  Mats. 


ENGRAVING 


Catalogue  and  advertisement  requirements 
of  the  better  class  we  solicit.  Send  for  sam- 
ples and  further  information.  Gatchel  & 
Manning.  Illustrators  and  Engravers,  Phila. 


REAL  ESTATE 


MASSACHUSETTS  SEA  SHORE. 
Property  for  Sale:  Fine  location,  large 
tract,  about  3  miles  unexcelled  beach,  mag- 
nificent ocean  view  from  every  section. 
Large  protected  harbor.  Rare  bargain  for 
large  estate.  For  Investment  or  develop- 
ment.   Address,  Mr.  Ide,  Box  2076,  Boston. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
EvansJWilkens  &  Co..  849  "F."  Washington. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


Classified  Columns 


Rate  for  advertisements  under  this  heading: 
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PATENTS  promptly  obtained  or  no  fee. 
Best  rates,  references  and  results.  Free 
Searches.  D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 

Washington  D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  1106  F  St.,  Washington,  D.O. 


OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  TARIFF  DEFIANCE 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  outspoken  support  of  the  Payne 
Tariff,  his  condemnation  of  the  Western  Republicans  who 
voted  against  it.  and  his  avowed  opposition  to  more  tariff  revision 
in  the  near  future,  are  thought  likely  by  many  to  make  the  Winona 
speech  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  his  Administration.  Its  vital 
paragraphs  were  quoted  in  these  pages  last  week.  This  speech, 
says  one  paper,  will  provide  both  his  friends  and  his  Lies  with 
their  best  ammunition  in  next  year's  Congressional  campaign.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  seven  Republican  Senators  and  twenty 
Republican  Congressmen,  mostly  Western,  joined  the  revolt 
against  the  Payne-Aldrich  Bill,  and  their  action  is  taken  to  indi- 
cate a  similar  restlessness  among  a  large  part  of  the  Republican 
voters.  Into  the  region  of  chief  disaffection  went  President  Taft, 
and  there  delivered  an  outspoken  indorsement  of  ^e  Tariff  Law, 
declaring  it  the  best  the  country  has  ever  had. 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  one  of  the  most  influential  Republican 
organs  of  the  Middle  West,  calls  upon  the  party  to  answer  this 
speech  "by  retiring  stand-patters  and  electing  in  their  stead  men 
of  progressive  tendencies  "  to  revise  the  tariff  in  the  next  Congress- 
It  is  "perfectly  clear"  to  the  Indianapolis  Star  (Ind.  Rep.)  "that 
President  Taft  is  out  of  touch  with  American  public  sentiment  on 
the  tariff  question."  The  whole  purport  of  his  speech,  it  adds, 
"  is  a  condonation  of  outrageously  high  duties,  which  should  have 
no  defense,"  and  "on  this  sort  of  tariff  doctrine  the  President  could 
not  have  carried  Indiana."  His  words  "will  be  a  profound  dis- 
appointment to  the  whole  country,  but  especially  to  the  West, 
which  was  first  and  strongest  in  support  of  his  candidacy,"  says  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  which  supported  him  in  the  campaign  :  and  the 
San  Francisco  Call  (Rep.)  declares  that  his  speech  "comes  as  a 
tremendous  shock."  and  "is  a  sore  disappointment."  not  only  to 
the  party,  "but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people."  Senator  Cum- 
mins's  organ,  the  Des  Moines  News,  condemns  the  President  for 
alining  himself  with  the  Last  against  the  West.  This  progressive 
Republican  paper  exclaims  bitterly  : 

"  He  praises  Aldrich  as  a  statesman  and  names  him  for  leader  of 
financial  legislation,  and  speaks  a  good  word  for  Cannon  and 
Payne.  He  argues  for  the  Tariff  Bill,  admitting  that  he  got  his 
figures  from  Aldrich  and  Payne,  men  who  stand  elbow  to  elbow 
with  Rockefeller  and  Morgan.  He  attacks  Governor  Johnson,  of 
Minnesota,  for  arraigning  the  West  against  the  East,  and  then 
makes  a  speech  in  the  West  in  which  he  places  himself  squarely 
in  line  with  the  interests  of  the  East  and  tries  to  justify  a  tariff 
that  was  made  exclusively  in  behalf  of  the  Eastern  interests  and 
in  which  the  interests  of  the  West  were  ignored. 

"  Shades  of  Theodore  Roosevelt !  May  the  ghosts  of  the  wild 
animals  he  has  killed  in  Africa  ever  haunt  him  for  having  foisted 
onto  the  country  this  man  Taft  !  " 


The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.),  another  organ  of  the  "pro- 
gressives," says  sarcastically  of  the  speech  that  "from  the  stand- 
patters' standpoint  it  is  a  gem,"  but  "the  consumer  finds  no  note 
of  comfort  in  it."     Further: 

"These  Western  Republicans  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be  ruled  by  New  England  and  for  New  Eng- 
land. They  are  not  as  deeply  concerned  as  President  Taft  declares 
himself  to  be  about  party  solidarity.  They  have  grown  tired  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  already  overprotected  manufacturers  of  New 
England,  and  they  are  irrevocably  committed  to  a  revision  of  the 
tariff  that  will  mean  something,  instead  of  the  makeshift  measure 
foisted  upon  the  country  by  the  late  special  session  of  Senator 
Aldrich  and  Speaker  Cannon.  If  the  President  gets  close  enough 
to  the  real  people  on  his  Western  trip  to  ascertain  their  views  and 
opinions  he  will  find  they  have  enlisted  for  a  war,  not  to  make  a 
noise,  and  that  there  will  be  no  surrender  until  the  Congress  has 
been  aroused  to  enact  legislation  demanded  and  sorely  needed  for 
the  benefits  of  the  whole  people  instead  of  for  the  further  larding 

of  the  tyjsnfed-speoi'al  interests." 
-    *         <t. 

So  much  for  the  Republican  objectors.  The  Independent  and 
Democratic  press  believe  that  this  speech  has  been  like  oil,  instead 
of  water,  on  the  flames  of  tariff  rebellion.  "  Instead  of  softening 
the  antagonism  between  the  two  factions  of  his  party."  thinks  the 
Indianapolis  ATews  (Dem.),  "he  has  very  clearly  intensified  it." 
Unless  modified  by  later  utterances,  this  defense  of  the  tariff  "can 
only  serve  to  weaken  the  Republicans  in  the  Congressional  struggle 
in  the  critical  W^est  next  year,"  believes  the  Washington  Times 
(Ind.);  and  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  remarks  that 
"predictions  of  a  Democratic  House  next  year  will  be  made  more 
confidently  than  before."  The  speech  "looks  like  a  blunder," 
adds  The  Post,  and  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  agrees  that  if  the 
trip  continues  as  it  has  begun,  "it  will  go  down  in  history  beside 
Andrew  Johnson's  'swing  around  the  circle  '  as  one  of  the  most 
foolish  things  ever  perpetrated  by  a  well-meaning  President." 

He  has  given  the  Democrats  their  opportunity,  exclaims  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.),  and  so  say  many  of  the  Democratic 
papers.  "It  needs  no  further  proof  that  there  can  be  no  tariff  re- 
form through  the  Republican  party,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Record 
(Dem.),  and  the  Charlotte  Observer  (Dem.)  notes  that  those  who 
expected  real  reform  from  Mr.  Taft  "have  had  a  rude  awakening." 
The  New  York  Times  even  thinks  he  has  destroyed  his  chances 
of  renomination.     We  read  : 

"Theodore  Roosevelt's  good  fortune  has  not  deserted  him.  The 
stars  in  their  courses  seem  to  fight  for  him.  If  he  still  cherishes 
an  ambition  to  return  to  the  White  House,  the  path  has  been 
opened  to  him  by  President  Taft,  and  no  thoroughfare  could  be 
more  inviting  or  easier  to  travel.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  nothing  to 
unsay  upon  the  tariff,  for  he  has  said  precious  little  about  it.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  he  was  once  a  member  of  the  Cobden 
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" shoo! " 
— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Club.  If  upon  his  return  to  this  country  he  chooses  to  declare  his 
dissent  from  the  opinion  that  the  Payne  Bill  is  the  best  tariff  bill 
ever  passed,  and  to  insist  that  it  is  not  a  fulfilment  of  pledges 
made,  all  the  influence  and  the  political  skill  possest  by  Mr.  Taft 
and  his  friends  would  be  exercised  in  vain  to  stay  the  overwhelm- 
ing demand  for  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
renomination." 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  alienated  all  the  Re- 
publican voters  except  a  few 
capitalists  in  New  England,  as 
some  writers  seem  to  think. 
Without  quoting  the  commenda- 
tions of  such  strong  Republican 
papers  in  the  East  as  the  New 
York  Tribune,  the  Philadelphia 
Press  and  Evening  Telegraph, 
the  Boston  Advertiser,  and 
many  others,  we  may  plunge  into 
the  region  of  disaffection  and 
quote  the  Des  Moines  Capital 
(Rep.)  as  saying  that  "the  Presi- 
dent's speech  will  help  the  cause 
of  Republicanism  in  Iowa,"  and 
"will  insure  a  solid  Republican 
delegation  in  Congress  from  this 
State  at  the  next  election." 
"There  is  not  a  doubt"  in  the 
mind  of  the  editor  of  the  Omaha 
Bee  (Rep.)  "that  his  constructive, 

definite,  moderate  views,  contrasted  with  the  demoralizing, 
vindictive,  upsetting  purpose  of  the  opposing  Democratic  organi- 
zation, embody  the  preference  of  the  average  American  voter." 
Similar  commendations  are  heardfromthe  Cincinnati  Times-Star 
and  Commercial-Tribune,  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  the  Milwau- 
kee Sentinel,  the  Kansas  City  journal,  the  Denver  ReprMican, 
and  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  Milwaukee  Free  Press  indorses  the  President's  words  as 
giving  "definite  expression  to  what  the  majority  of  Republicans 
have  felt  since  the  Payne  measure  became  a  law,"  and  it  says  of 
his  approval  and  support  of  the  bill : 

"That  the  solidarity  and  consequent  future  effectiveness  of  the 
partv,  as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  the  nation,  demanded  such  a 
step  few  who  understand  the  true  nature  and  inwardness  of  our 
Government  by  party  will  deny.  To  have  defeated  that  bill  would 
have  meant  party  chaos  in  Congress,  the  jeopardizing  not  only  of 
all  decent  tariff  revision  but  the  imperiling  of  all  the  critical 
Republican  policies  to  come  up  at  future  sessions.  The  effect  of 
a  disrupted  ruling  party  on  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is  too  evident 
to  require  demonstration. 

"The  vicious  impression  created  by  the  free-trade  and  allied 
press  that  tlie   Republican  party  was  pledged  to  a  revision  along 


the, lines  of  free  trade,  or  at  least  to  a  reduction  of  duties  to  a 
point  where  prices  would  be  lowered  by  foreign  competition,  was 
repudiated  by  the  President,  as  it  has  been  by  all  genuine  Republi- 
cans since  that  antiprotection  argument  has  been  heard.  Quite  as 
effectively  does  he  reduce  to  ridicule  the  silly  claim  that  the  tariff 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  present  high  cost  of  living. 

"Altogether,  the  speech  was  a  straightforward,  common-sense, 
and  candid  statement  of  the  significance  of  the  present  tariff  and 
its  enactment.  It  has  nothing  of  excuse  or  apology  about  it,  and 
little  of  defense.  It  is  strongly  affirmative  and  offensive  through- 
out, and  successfully  places  its  antagonists  in  the  guerrilla  camp. 

"The  free-trade  chorus  and  the  chronic  revisionists  for  office 
will  attack  the  President's  facts  and  figures,  but  it  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  President  Taft  has  created  a  new  class  of  liars 
to  be  added  to  the  time-honored  trilogy — and  those  are  the  tariff 
liars." 


THE  "BIG  NAIL"  AND  LITTLE  HAMMERS 

r  I  "HE  impatience  for  a  final  dispelling  of  the  great  North-Pole 
*•       mystery  has  grown  to  commanding    proportions  with  the 

return  of  the  rival  "  discoverers  "  to  their  native  land.  As  one  edi- 
torial writer  bluntly  puts  it,  it  is 
"time  for  a  show-down."  When 
asked  by  correspondents  at  Syd- 
ney when  the  controversy  was 
likely  to  be  settled,  Commander 
Peary  answered  :  "  You  will  have 
to  ask  some  one  else  that,  some 
one  besides  me  ;  but  I  will  say 
this,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
the  matter  will  end  shortly."  In 
a  wireless  message  from  ship- 
board on  September  18  Dr.  Cook 
stated  that  "within  two  months 
at  the  outside,  probably  earlier, 
my  records  and  instruments  will 
all  be  ready  for  the  official  tests," 
adding  that  "  I  shall  then  send 
them  to  Copenhagen  University, 
which  has  the  first  claim,  as  it 
was  the  first  officially  to  recog- 
nize my  work  in  the  discovery  of 
the  Pole."  Afterward,  he  says, 
"they  will  be  at  the  disposal  of 
any  expert  committee  which  the 
scientific  and  geographical  soci- 
eties care  to  form."     When  asked 

later  in  New  York  why  the  proofs  of  his  claim  could  not  be  made 

public  with  less  delay  the  explorer  answered  : 

"My  observations,  and  the  other  proofs  of  my  discovery,  took 
two  years  for  me  to  compile,  and  it  will  take  at  least  two  months 
before  they  will  be  ready  to  be  given  to  the  public.     I  have  prom- 


WINNING    THE    WEST. 

Miss  West — "  Why,  Mr.  Taft,  we  call  those  weeds  out  here." 

— Grue  in  the  Albany  Times-  Union. 


I'm;  West     "Whip  Behind  !" 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
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ised,  and  I  will  keep  niv  word,  that  as  soon  as  they  are   in  such 
shape,  mey  win  be  given  to  the  press 

In  the  mean  while  the  public,  wherever  it  conies  in  direct  contact 
with  either  explorer,  is  giving  rein  to  its  enthusiasm  and  forgetting 
for  the  moment  its  doubts  and  its  unanswered  questions.  Thus 
Dr.  Cook,  landing  from  the  steamer  at  New  York,  is  garlanded 


THE  REUNION  ON  THE  "  ROOSEVELT"  AT  SYDNEY. 

From  left  to  right:  Miss  Marie  A.  Peary,  who  was  born  within  the 
arctic  circle  sixteen  years  ago  ;  Robert  E.  Peary,  Jr.;  Mrs  Peary  and 
the  Commander. 

with  roses,  officially  welcomed  by  a  borough  president,  carried  on 
an  excursion-boat  in  a  triumphal  circuit  of  the  island,  driven  in  an 
automobile  through  streets  lined  with  cheering  people,  serenaded 
by  a  thousand  male  singers,  voted  the  freedom  of  the  city  by  the 
board  of  aldermen,  and  banqueted  and  toasted  by  the  Arctic  Club 
of  America.  Commander  Peary,  at  the  same  time,  despite  his 
decision  "not  to  accept  any  invitations  to  receptions  or  any  ova- 
tions until  the  present  controversy  is  settled  by  competent 
authority,"  finds  his  journey  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Maine  assuming 
the  aspect  of  a  triumphal  procession.  According  to  a  Portland 
dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  "from  Yanceboro  on  the  north 
edge  of  Maine  through  to  Portland  his  course  was  marked  by 
demonstrations  progressively  increasing  from  the  little  northern 
town,  which  did  all  it  was  capable  of  doing,  to  those  farther  south 
which  had  more  populous  regions  to  draw  upon,  on  to  the  bigger 
towns  and  little  cities,  and  finally  into  Portland,  where  the  demon- 
stration was  such  as  this  city  has  never  seen  before."  As  to  the 
present  status  of  Dr.  Cook's  claims  the  New  York  Tribune  says  : 

"There  are  many  persons  who  are  yet  unconvinced  that  he 
reached  the  Pole.  Commander  Peary  is  only  one.  To  the  rest 
of  the  doubters,  as  well  as  to  his  rival,  he  owes  it  to  dispel  all  un- 
certainty in  what  is  the  most  effective  manner.  He  is  not  justified 
in  treating  the  affair  as  his  own  private  business.  He  has  already 
accepted  public  honors,  abroad  and  at  home,  and  may  not  have 
seen  the  last  of  them  yet.  The  public  is  entitled  to  learn  on  what 
data  his  case  rests.  It  will  probably  not  be  influenced  by  the  tes- 
timony of  his  Eskimo  companions,  whether  they  tell  the  same  story 
as  the  explorer  or  not.  They  are  hardly  competent  witnesses. 
For  an  entirely  different  reason  the  value  of  what  Harry  Whitney 
may  say  is  open  to  question.  He  can  repeat  what  Dr.  Cook  told 
him,  but  if  he  did  not  accompany  the  explorer  to  the  Pole  how- 
can  he  speak  from  personal  knowledge  ? 

"The  only  thing  which  will  satisfy  the  skeptics  is  the  record  of 
Dr.  Cook's  latitude  observations,  and  these  should  be  presented 
to  competent  judges  of  their  accuracy  and  meaning." 

For  the  present  Commander  Peary  refuses  to  discuss  Dr.  Cook's 
claims,  and  Dr.  Cook  refuses  to  discuss  Commander  Peary's 
charges.  In  Sydney  on  September  21,  however,  the  Commander 
repeated  his  statement  that  "Cook's  story  should  not  be  taken  too 
seriously,"  adding  :  "The  two  Eskimos  who  accompanied  him  say 


he  went  no  distance,  not  out  of  sight  of  land,  and  other  men  of  the 
tribe  corroborate  this  statement."  A  dispatch  of  the  same  date 
from  Sydney  to  the  New  York  World  quotes  Matt  Henson, 
Peary's  companion  at  the  Pole,  who  proved  less  reticent  than  his 
leader.     We  read  : 

"It  was  at  Etah,  Matt  said,  that  the  Commander  heard  first  of 
Cook's  pretended  dash.  It  was  not  Harry  Whitney,  nor  yet  the 
cabin  boy,  Pritchard,  who  dropt  the  unwelcome  news.  The 
Roosevelt  got  to  Etah  on  August  13,  nine  days  before  the  letter 
from  the  whaling  skipper.  Walker,  was  received.  Walker's  letter 
told  Peary  he  had  met  Cook,  who  claimed  to  have  reached  the 
Pole. 

"Cook's  two  Eskimos.  Appellah  and  Etuckshue,  were  at  Etah 
with  their  tribe  when  Peary  arrived.  Henson  did  not  say  that  Peary 
took  these  Eskimos  aside  and  grilled  them,  but  he  did  say  he  (Hen- 
son) had  talked  to  them,  and  that  they  had  admitted  to  him  that 
Cook  had  never  penetrated  north  of  the  land  line. 

'"I  know  those  two  Eskimos  well,'  Henson  continued.  'Etuck- 
shue was  carried  aboard  one  of  the  Commander's  boats  when  he 
was  in  his  mother's  hood,  and  we  have  seen  him  every  year  we 
have  been  in  the  arctic.  He  is  only  eighteen  years  old  now,  just 
a  boy.  The  only  time  he  was  ever  north  of  the  land  was  in  1906 
when  Mr.  Peary  took  him  as  far  as  the  eighty-fourth  parallel. 
Appellah,  who  is  only  nineteen,  had  never  been  north  with  an  ex- 
pedition, but  we  know  him  well.  In  fact,  I  know  every  Eskimo 
of  the  Etah  tribe. 

"'I  can  speak  Eskimo  as  well  as  any  Eskimo,'  Henson  continued. 
'  I  know  what  they  mean  when  they  tell  how  far  they  have  traveled. 

"'Both  of  Dr.  Cook's  Eskimos  said  that  they  had  been  with  him 
and  that  he  had  ordered  them  to  say  that  they  had  been  at  the 
North  Pole. 

"'After  I  had  questioned  them  over  and  over  again  they  contest 
that  they  had  not  gone  beyond  the  land  ice.'  " 

When  Dr.  Cook's  attention  was  called  to  Henson 's  statement  he 
remarked  : 

"Well,  the  Eskimos  were  bound  by  me  not  to  tell  any  one  where 
they  had  been.  I  should  like  you  to  have  Henson  here  and  cross- 
question  him  yourself.  Henson's  testimony  is  entirely  founded  on 
hearsay." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Harry  Whitney,  the  millionaire 
sportsman,  and  Pritchard,  the  cabin  boy  of  the  Roosevelt,  had  also 


DR.   COOKS   HOMECOMING. 

Between  Dr.  Cook — garlanded  with  roses  by  his  enthusiastic  wel- 
comers — and  Mrs.  Cook  is  seen  Mr.  J.  R.  Bradley  who  financed  the 
expedition. 

been  sworn  to  secrecy  by  Dr.  Cook  at  Etah.  Speaking  at  the 
Arctic-Club  banquet  given  in  his  honor  in  New  York  the  Doctor 
said  that  in  the  conquest  of  the  Pole  there  was  "glory  enough  for 
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all  " — enough,  he  added  "to  go  to  the  graves  of  the  dead  and  to 
the  heads  of  the  living."  After  acknowledging  that  his  own  suc- 
cess would  have  been  impossible  without  the  lessons  learned  by 


THE   SLEDGE   THAT   REACHED   THE   POLE. 

This  picture  shows  a  portion  of  the  Roosevelt's  deck.  The  sledge 
in  the  middle  is  the  one  which  Peary  and  Henson  took  with  them 
to  the  Pole. 

his  predecessors  and  without  the  cooperation  of  the  Eskimos,  he 
touched  on  the  attitude  of  his  critics  in  the  following  words  : 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  charges  brought  out  is  that  I  did 
not  seek  a  geographic  license  to  start  for  the  Pole 

"  Now,  gentlemen,  J  appeal  to  you  as  explorers  and  men.  Am 
I  bound  to  appeal  to  anybody,  to  any  man,  to  any  body  of  men  for 
a  license  to  look  for  the  Pole? 

"  Another'critiCism  is  the  charge  of  our  insufficient  equipment. 
We  have  met  this.  You  know  that  we  had  every  possible  aid. to 
success  in  sledge  traveling.  A  big  ship  is  no  advantage.  An 
army  of  white  men,  who  at  best  are  novices,  are  a  distinct  hin- 
drance, while  a'cumbersome  luxury  of  Equipment  is  fatal  to  prog- 
ress. We  chose  to  live  a  "life  as  simple  as,  that  of  AdaniTjnd  we 
forced  the  strands  of  human  endurance  to 'scientific  limits. 


"Now,  as  to  the  excitement  of  the  press  to  force  things  of  their 
own  picking  from  important  records  into  print — to  this  I  have 
taken  the  stand  that  I  have  already  given  tangible  account  of  our 
journey.  It  is  as  complete  as  the  preliminary  reports  of  any  pre- 
vious explorer.  The  data,  the  observations,  the  record  are  of  ex- 
actly the  same  character. 

" Heretofore  such  evidence  has  been  taken  with  faith  and  the 
complete  record  was  not  expected  to  appear  foryears  after;  J I  'e 
agree  to  deliver  all  within  a  few  months.  >$  ^ 

"Now,  gentlemen,  about  the  Pole.  We  arrivld  April  21,  1908. 
We  discovered  new  land  along  the  103d  meridian,  between  the 
84th  and  the  85th  parallels.  Beyond  this,  there  wks  absolutely  no 
life  and  no  land.'  The  icfe  was  in  largey.heavy  fields,''with  few 
pressure-lfhfiVf  The  drift  was  soyu"h  of  east,  the  wind  was  south 
of  west.  Clear  weather-  gave  goo.d,  regularobservationsnearly 
every  day.  TU¥ese  observations,  combined  with  those  at  the  Pole 
on  April  21  ana  22  are,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  general 
record,  sufficient  to  guarantee  our  claim.  You  do  not  require  this, 
I  see  that,  but  this  and  all  the  other  records  will  come  tb^ou  in 
the  due  course  of  events."  r 

:Mjfi^r  t.       3*'    --»  \ 

After  listening  to  the  mat}^  seeches  in  his  honor  in  Portland, 

Commander  Peary  said  in  part : 

"  It  is  too  big  a  thing  for  any  egotism,  and,  irrespective  of  any 
individualism,  it  is  the  union  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  all  it 
stands  for,  with  the  top  of  the  earth,  that  has  been  accomplished. 

"  I  have  been  asked  what  is  the  scientific  value  of  the  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole.  There  are  some  things  about  it  that  are  a  great 
deal  greater  than  the  gathering  of  a  few  additional  data  about  the 
earth.  As  long  as  there  was  a  part  of  the  earth  undiscovered  it 
was,  a  reproach  to  humanity  and  a  challenge  to  civilization. 
Another  thing,  it  has  accredited  to  the  United  States  another  mile- 
stone in  history.  The  way  the  Pole  has  been  enveloped  in  mystery 
for  three  hundred  years,  it  surely  will  be  recognized  as  another 
milestone  in  history." 


BERESFORD'S  PLEA  FOR  NAVAL  UNION 

IT  must  be  said,  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  unappreciative  of  a 
very  complimentary  proposal,  that  our  papers  fail  to  warm 
up  to  Lord  Beresford's  suggestion  that  we  join  navies  with  the 
British  Empire  to  guard  the  world's  peace.     "The  English-speak- 
!  ing  nations — the  United  States  and  the  five  nations  of  the  British 
'  Empire— are  the  great  trading  nations  of  the  world.     .Why  should 
they  hot  join  and  say  that  there  shall  be  no  war  ?"     Taken  with 
1  their  context,  these  sentences  from  a  speech  delivered  recently  in 


JEALOUSY. 

— Thorndike  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


MORE    ANNEXATION    TROUBLES. 

Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 


LIGHTS   AND    SHADOWS    FROM   THE    POLE. 
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New  York  by  Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  are  interpreted  as 
.1  plea  for  a  sort  of  informal  alliance  between  the  navies  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  "The  naval  budget  of  any  nation," 
says  the  British  Admiral,  "is  really  the  rate  of  insurance  which 
i lie  country  pays  for  its  trade  routes  " — and  German  activity  in  the 
building  of  battle-ships,  it  seems,  is  making  peace  insurance  in 
England  frightfully  and  increasingly  expensive. 

A  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Journal 
quotes  both  Lord  Northcliffe  and  Mr.  Moberly  Bell,  of  the  London 
Tunes,  who  are  visiting  our  Pacific  Coast,  as  declaring  that  every- 
thing points  to  a  war  between  England  and  Germany.  Lord 
Beresford  also  admits  that  he  is  not  at  all  easy  about  the  immedi- 
ate future.  In  his  own  words,  "  I  see  red  sky  ahead,  and  I  do  not 
like  it."  But  his  friendly  and  unofficial  overture  toward  a  pooling 
of  our  insurance  premiums  is  either  ignored  by  the  American  press 
or  else  discust  with  a  conspicuous  absence  of  enthusiasm.  "  Even 
for  the  purposes  of  peace,"  remarks  uneasily  the  Brooklyn  Stand- 
ard Union,  " it  would  be  an  entanglement  that  might  lead  other 
nations  to  regard  us  in  an  unfriendly  light." 

"When  Lord  beresford  advocates  an  alliance  or  an  understand- 
ing between  England  and  the  I'nited  States  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  world,"  comments  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "he  must 
be  aware  that  such  an  alliance  will  only  lead  to  a  counter-alliance 
of  all  other  nations,  making  things  worse  than  ever."  but  the 
Admiral,  explains  The  Times,  "must  not  think  that  the  people  of 
the  I'nited  States  are  wanting  in  friendly  and  even  brotherly  feel- 
ing for  him  and  his  people  if  they  decline  to  allow  their  'minds  to 
be  unsettled  '  by  the  extravagance  of  the  Germans  in  the  matter  of 
insurance." 

The  speech  which  evoked  these  cautious  comments  was  made 
during  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Pilgrims  to  the  British  Admiral. 
He  said  in  part : 

"There  is  one  subject  upon  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  partly 
in  explanation.  The  question  of  Great  Britain's  naval  supremacy 
does  not  mean  a  threat,  an  aggression,  nor  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
militarism.  The  progress  of  all  nations  depends  upon  peace  being 
maintained.  But  the  British  Empire  is  the  only  country  that  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  punctual  and  certain  delivery  of 
food  and  the  raw  materials  for  manufacture  for  its  very  lite  and 
existence.  If  we  went  to  war,  and  our  trade  routes  were  cut  be- 
yond remedy,  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  British  Empire. 

"All  other  nations  can  feed  their  armies  and  their  populations 
from  their  own  fields  or  from  adjacent  countries,  and  raw  materials 
for  factories  and  for  war  equipment  are  generally  to  be  found  in 
their  own  soil  or  close  adjacent.  But  England's  food  and  raw 
materials  are  water-borne.  Before  the  harvest  we  have  only  four 
weeks'  food  supply  in  the  countries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
There  is  a  vast  difference  between  maritime  ambitions  and  mari- 
time necessity.  For  Great  Britain  to  keep  her  trade  routes  open 
is  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

"  Personally,  I  am  not  at  all  ea>y  about  the  immediate  future.  I 
see  red  sky  ahead,  and  I  do  not  like  it.  Prominent  statesmen 
have  made  speeches  full  of  anxiety  for  the  possibilities  of  the  situ 
ation.  Also,  the  other  four  nations  of  the  Empire — Australia. 
Canada.  New  Zealand,  and  the  Cape— came  voluntarily  to  aid  us. 
They  never  would  have  done  so  had  they  believed  our  supremacy 
on  the  sea  to  be  unassailable.  Our  supremacy  on  the  sea  ought  to 
be  unassailable.  That  is  not  a  threat,  only  we  intend  to  hold 
what  we  have  got.  If  we  lose  our  hold,  it  is  the  end  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

"The  naval  budget  of  any  nation  is  really  the  rate  of  insurance 
which  the  country  pays  for  its  trade  routes.  What  that  rate  shall 
be  is  each  country's  own  affair,  and  nobody  else  has  the  right  to 
interfere.  But  if  the  world  has  noticed  any  nation  paying  such  a 
rate  of  insurance  which  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  four  or  five  times  as 
great  as  is  necessary  to  protect  its  coast  and  its  water-borne  com- 
merce— and  borrowing  money,  too,  to  pay  this  high  insurance  rate 
— clearly  such  a  spectacle  will  unsettle  the  minds  of  other  nations. 

"The  English-speaking  nations — the  United  States  and  the  five 
nations  of  the  British  Empire— -are  the  great  trading  nations  of 
the  world.  Why  should  they  not  join  and  say  that  there  rhall  be 
no  war?     That,  again,  could  be  no  threat :  it  would  mean  only 


that  we  mean  to  maintain  the  peace  that  at  present  reigns 

"Surely  such  a  united  stand  by  all  men  of  English  speech  would 
be  for  the  best  interests  of  your  own  nation.  You  could  reallv 
fight  the  world  successfully  by  yourselves,  for  you  could  build 
your  ships  in  a  year  or  two,  feeding  your  people  and  your  army 
from  your  own  products,  and  nobody  could  land  on  your  coast. 
But  you  would  not  gain  by  a  war.  You  would  not  gain  if  the 
British  Empire  should  be  destroyed.  The  aggressors,  whoever 
they  might  be,  would  reap  all  the  benefit.  For  their  own  selfish 
ends  alone  the  English-speaking  nations  should  keep  the  world's 
peace." 


LESSON  OF  GOVERNOR  JOHNSON'S  RISE 

\1  THILEthe  fascinating  hope  of  American  boyhood,  that  no 
*  V  lad  is  too  lowly  born  to  rise  to  the  White  House,  has  been 
somewhat  obscured  by  the  eminently  respectable  antecedents  of 
recent  Presidents,  it  receives  new  luster  from  the  career  of  Gov. 
John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minne- 
sota, whose  death  last  week- 
cut  short  the  expectations  of 
his  friends  that  he  would  re- 
ceive the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  in 
tQi2.  His  name,  says  the  St. 
Paul  Dispatch,  "will  always 
controvert  the  gloomy  mis- 
conception that  society  does 
not  now  welcome  character 
and  ability  from  whatever 
source  they  may  come,  or 
however  humble  the  station 
from  which  they  spring."  And 
the  Minneapolis  Journal, 
another  Republican  paper, 
says  of  the  Democrat  who 
was  three  times  elected  Gov- 
ernor of  a  Republican  State  : 

"His  love  of  the  common 
folk  was  sincere.  He  sym- 
pathized with  their  struggles. 
He  aided  them  by  precept. 
But  he  did  infinitely  more  for 
them  by  his  example.  He 
proved  by  his  life  that  the 
battle  with  obscurity  and  pov- 
erty, while  always  hard,  is 
never  hopeless.  He  has  left  Minnesota  in  his  life  a  legacy  which 
she  can  never  lose,  more  valuable  than  her  grain-covered  acres, 
more  precious  than  the  riches  of  her  iron  hills." 

The  career  thus  referred  to  is  outlined  as  follows  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Record  : 

"Persons  who  imagine  that  a  superior  variety  of  human  being 
can  be  produced  by  breeding  from  choice  strains,  in  analogy  with 
the  breeding  of  cattle,  must  find  it  rather  difficult  to  account  for  a 
character  like  that  of  Gov.  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota.  His 
father  was  a  Norwegian  blacksmith,  an  immigrant,  who  would 
probably  have  been  sent  back  from  Ellis  Island  now  because  he 
was  intemperate.  He  gave  no  evidence  of  intellectual  superiority 
over  the  class  he  belonged  to.  He  married  an  immigrant  girl  of 
the  same  social  and  intellectual  level  as  himself.  The  husband, 
after  a  brief  effort  at  reform,  went  back  to  his  liquor,  and  the  local 
authorities  sent  him  to  the  almshouse  so  that  his  wife,  who  was 
supporting  herself  and  her  children  by  taking  in  washing,  should 
not  have  him  also  to  support. 

"  Recently  when  some  friend  was  remarking  on  the  career  of  the 
son,  John  A.,  hereplied  simply  :  'I  just  tried  to  make  good.'  His 
mother  managed  to  keep  him  in  school  till  he  had  finished  the 
grammar  grades,  and  at  thirteen  he  got  a  job  in  a  general  store, 
and  thereafter  his  mother  never  worked  for  hire.  There  were 
other  children,  but  they  were    supported    and  educated.      John 
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"  He  proved  by  his  life  that  the  battle 
with  obscurity  and  poverty,  while  always 
hard,  is  never  hopeless." 
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worked  in  a  drug-store  and  in  a  printer's  shop.  He  worked  at 
anything  he  could  get,  spent  less  than  he  earned,  and  constantly 
pieced  out  his  common-school  education  by  reading.  He  got  an 
interest  in  a  newspaper  and  connected  himself  with  the  National 
Guard,  and  because  he  always  '  tried  to  make  good  '  and  made 
friends,  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  Five  years  ago  he 
was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  in  a  Republican 
State.  His  opponents  were  imbecile  enough  to  attack  him  on  the 
ground  that  his  father  was  a  drunken  loafer  and  his  mother  took 
in  washing.  In  consequence  of  that  he  ran  92,000  ahead  of  his 
ticket  and  was  elected.  From  that  time  forth  he  became  a  politi- 
cal figure  of  national  magnitude." 

The  death  of  Governor  Johnson  leaves  Mr.  Bryan  in  undisputed 
control  of  the  Democratic  party,  thinks  the  New  York  Tribttne 
(Rep.).     To  quote  : 

"His  death  leaves  only  two  Democratic  governors  in  Northern 
States  available  for  a  Presidential  nomination — Judson  Harmon, 
of  Ohio,  and  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  of  Indiana.  But  neither  of 
them  has  imprest  the  country  as  Governor  Johnson  succeeded  in 
impressing  it.  Mr.  Harmon  was  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  Cabi- 
net and,  tho  he  has  since  supported  Mr.  Bryan,  is  still  more  of  a 
Cleveland  conservative  than  a  Bryan  radical.  He  has  been  a  re- 
ceptive candidate  for  the  Presidency  for  the  last  six  years,  but  has 
failed  to  attract  support,  chiefly  because  of  the  vagueness  with 
which  he  discusses  public  questions.  To  become  a  serious  factor 
in  the  next  Democratic  National  Convention  he  will  have  to  carry 
Ohio  once  more  in  1910,  and  his  reelection  is  rather  improbable. 
Governor  Marshall  will  remain  in  office  until  1913,  yet  so  far  he 
has  shown  little  disposition  to  make  a  contest  for  the  control  of 
the  national  organization.  If  a  Democratic  governor  were  to  be 
elected  in  New  York  in  1910  he  would  naturally  become  the  candi- 
date of  the  anti-Bryanites.  But  at  present  the  Nebraska  chieftain 
finds  the  Northern  field  swept  practically  clear  of  dangerous  rivals." 


FIRST  BIT  OF  THE  ROOSEVELT  STORY 

IN  spite  of  the  amount  of  magazine  and  newspaper  lime-light 
that  has  recently  been  turned  upon  the  Dark  Continent,  the 
public  will  probably  turn  with  unabated  interest  to  the  October 
Scribners  Magazine  containing  the  first  instalment  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  own  account  of  his  famous  African  hunting-trip.  The 
Uganda  Railway,  an  embodiment  of  modern  civilization  running 
through  a  vast  wilderness  peopled  by  the  most  primitive  types  of 
men  and  teeming  with  savage  and  even  monstrous  beasts,  suggests 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  "a  railroad  through  the  Pleistocene."  The  com- 
parison, he  declares,  is  not  fanciful,  since  the  region  "  substantially 
reproduces  the  conditions  of  life  in  Europe  as  it  was  led  by  our 
ancestors  ages  before  the  dawn  of  anything  that  could  be  called 
civilization,"  and  the  great  beasts  of  East  Africa  "were  in  that 
bygone  age  represented  by  close  kinsfolk  in  Europe."  This  region 
therefore  appeals  to  his  imagination  as  a  "great  fragment  out  of 
the  long-buried  past  of  our  race."  In  making  of  this  country  a 
great  game  preserve  the  British  Government,  he  says,  "has  con- 
ferred a  boon  upon  mankind."  Of  the  beginning  of  his  journey 
into  this  marvelous  land  he  writes  : 

"The  day  after  we  landed  we  boarded  the  train  to  take  what 
seems  to  me,  as  1  think  it  would  to  most  men  fond  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  most  interesting  railway  journey  in  the  world.  It  was 
Governor  Jackson's  special  train,  and  in  addition  to  his  own  party 
and  ours  there  was  only  Selous ;  and  we  traveled  with  the  utmost 
comfort  through  a  naturalist's  wonderland.  All  civilized  govern- 
ments are  now  realizing  that  it  is  their  duty  here  and  there  to  pre- 
serve unharmed  tracts  of  wild  nature,  with  thereon  the  wild  things 
the  destruction  of  which  means  the  destruction  of  half  the  charm 
of  wild  nature.  The  English  Government  has  made  a  large  game 
reserve  of  much  of  the  region  on  the  way  to  Nairobi,  stretching 
far  to  the  south,  and  one  mile  to  the  north  of  the  track.  The  re- 
serve swarms  with  game  ;  it  would  be  of  little  value  except  as  a 
reserve  ;  and  the  attraction  it  now  offers  to  travelers  renders  it  an 
asset  of  real  consequence  to  the  whole  colony. 

"On  our  train  the  locomotive  was  fitted  with  a  comfortable  seat 
across  the  cow-catcher,  and  on  this,  except  at  meal-time,  I  spent 


most  of  the  hours  of  daylight,  usually  in  company  with  Selous, 
and  often  with  Governor  Jackson,  to  whom  the  territory  and  the 
game  were  alike  familiar.  The  first  afternoon  we  did  not  see  many 
wild  animals,  but  birds  abounded,  and  the  scenery  was  both  beau- 
tiful and  interesting.  A  black-and-white  hornbill,  feeding  on  the 
track,  rose  so  late  that  we  nearly  caught  it  with  our  hands  ;  guinea- 
fowl  and  francolin,  and  occasionally  bustard,  rose  near  by  ;  bril- 
liant rollers,  sun-birds,  bee-eaters,  and  weaver-birds  flew  beside  us, 
or  sat  unmoved  among  the  trees  as  the  train  passed.  In  the  dusk 
we  nearly  ran  over  a  hyena;  a  year  or  two  previously  the  train 
actually  did  run  over  a  lioness  one  night,  and  the  conductor  brought 
in  her  head  in  triumph.  In  fact,  there  have  been  continually  mis- 
haps such  as  could  only  happen  to  a  railroad  in  the  Pleisto- 
cene ! 

"  At  one  time  we  passed  a  herd  of  a  dozen  or  so  of  great  giraffes, 
cows  and  calves,  cantering  along  through  the  open  woods  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  to  the  right  of  the  train.  Again,  still  closer,  four 
water-buck  cows,  their  big  ears  thrown  forward,  stared  at  us  with- 
out moving  until  we  had  passed.  Hartebeests  were  everywhere; 
one  herd  was  on  the  track,  and  when  the  engine  whistled  they 
bucked  and  sprang  with  ungainly  agility  and  galloped  clear  of  the 
danger.  A  long-tailed  straw-colored  monkey  ran  from  one  tree  to 
another.  Huge  black  ostriches  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
Once  a  troop  of  impalla,  close  by  the  track,  took  fright ;  and  as 
the  beautiful  creatures  fled  we  saw  now  one  and  now  another  bound 
clear  over  the  high  bushes.  A  herd  of  zebra  clattered  across  a 
cutting  of  the  line  not  a  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  train  ;  the 
whistle  hurried  their  progress,  but  only  for  a  moment,  and  as  we 
passed  they  were  already  turning  around  to  gaze.  The  wild  crea- 
tures were  in  their  sanctuary,  and  they  knew  it." 


MR.  TAFT   AND  THE  RAILROADS 

T  N  his  speech  at  Des  Moines  last  week  President  Taft  laid  be- 
-*-  fore  the  country  a  legislative  program  which  in  the  opinion 
of  many  commentators  goes  even  farther  than  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
recommendations  in  the  matter  of  Government  regulation  of  the 
railroads.  It  is  surprizing  to  note,  however,  with  what  an  unruffled 
demeanor  even  the  most  conservative  papers  now  receive  sugges- 
tions which  would  have  roused  them  to  frantic  protests  a  few  years 
ago.  This  fact,  remarks  one  editor,  affords  another  indication 
that  "what  you  do  is  not  so  important  as  how  you  do  it."  "Presi- 
dent Taft,"  explains  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.),  "is  not  hysteri- 
cal, and  therefore  others  do  not  catch  hysteria  from  him."  Of 
this  new  legislation  for  which  the  President  is  going  to  bespeak 
the  consideration  of  the  next  Congress  the  items  that  are  attracting 
most  attention  are  six  amendments  which  would  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  These  proposed  amend- 
ments are  summarized  by  The  Globe  as  follows  : 

"  1.  A  commerce  court  of  five  members  which,  subject  to  appeal 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  have  the  exclusive  right  to  review 
orders  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission — no  injunction  to 
remain  alive  more  than  sixty  days  unless  issued  by  the  full  court. 

"2.  The  lodging  of  power  with  the  Commission  to  entertain 
complaints  against  classification  of  freight  with  authority  to  alter 
the  same  if  held  to  be  unjust  or  discriminating. 

"3.  A  bestowal  on  the  Commission  of  the  right  to  initiate  pro- 
ceedings against  rates  and  classification,  thus  making  an  accusa- 
tory body  instead  of  a  merely  listening  and  adjudging  one  as  now. 

"4.  A  grant  to  the  Commission  of  jurisdiction  over  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  railways,  such  as  relate  to  routing  and  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  avails  of  a  through-rate. 

"  5.  A  prohibition  of  ownership  by  an  interstate  railway  of  stock 
in  any  competing  railroad. 

"6.  No  new  railroad  stock  or  bonds  to  be  issued  except  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission  is  first  obtained  and  then  under  condi- 
tions that  it  shall  prescribe." 

Newspaper  comment  centers  specially  around  the  proposals  for 
a  railroad  court  and  for  the  control  of  railroad  capitalization. 
The  purpose  of  the  new  court  would  be  to  expedite  the  settlement 
of  disputes  arising  in  connection  with  interstate  commerce.  To 
quote  the  President's  own  words  : 

"An  examination  of  the  decisions  of  the  Commission  and  the 
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resort  to  the  courts  by  way  of  temporary  injunctions  fully  justifies 
the  conclusion  that  one  of  the  defects  of  the  present  Interstate 
commerce  Law  is  the  delay  entailed  by  litigation  in  the  court  over 
the  correctness  of  the  order  of  the  Commission. 

"The  Court  appeal  can  not  he  abolished,  because  it  is  a  consti- 
tutional right.  Something  must  be  done  to  reduce  its  effect  by 
way  oi  delay  so  that  the  decision  of  the  court  shall  be  prompt, 
final,  and  effective. 

"It  is  proposed  now  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  my  Cabinet 
who  have  conferred  with  some  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  facilitate  these  appeals  from  the  Commis- 
sion by  the  creation  of  a  separate  interstate  commerce  court  of 
rive  members,  which  shall  sit  in  Washington  and  which  shall  be 
the  only  court  to  which  petitions  to  set  aside  or  nullify  the  orders 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  can  be  made,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  allow  a  single  judge  to  make  an  order  staying  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  but  sixty  days, 
and  thereafter  that  no  injunction  shall  be  allowed  against  the  order 
of  the  Commission  unless  granted  by  the  whole  court  of  five 
members. 

"  I  know  that  objection  will  be  made  to  the  creation  of  this  court. 
In  one  of  the  bills  originally  introduced  such  a  separate  court  was 
provided  for,  but  the  provision  was  defeated.  A  tariff  court  lias 
been  provided  in  the  new  Tariff  Hill,  to  consist  of  rive  members, 
whose  judgment  shall  be  final  on  all  questions  arising  under  the 
administration  of  the  tariff.  I  am  strongly  ii. dined  to  think  that 
a  similar  court,  except  that  an  appeal  ought  to  lie  from  it  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  will  serve  the  purpose  of  expedition  and  the  dis- 
patch of  business  in  respect  to  the  orders  of  the  Commission. 

"I  know  that  there  is  well-grounded  objection  to  increasing 
Federal  courts  and  to  the  provision  for  the  appointment  of  Federal 
judges,  whose  terms  and  salaries  last  for  life  and  who  become  a 
permanent  expenditure  of  the  Government,  But  there  is  this  to 
be  said— that  if  the  establishment  of  such  a  court  proves  to  be  a 
mistake,  the  demand  lor  judges  throughout  the  country  and  their 
increase  will  furnish  an  opportunity  to  use  the  judges  thus  ap- 
pointed for  c>ther  and  general  judicial  work.  The  uniformity  of 
decisions  and  the  promptness  of  decision  which  may  be  expected 
from  a  court  whose  experience  will  soon  make  them  experts  in  the 
disposition  of  such  cases  would  promise  to  the  shipper  and  rail- 
road litigants  quick  decision  as  to  their  rights." 

According  to  a  Washington  correspondent  radical  politicians 
are  particularly  pleased  with  the  President's  recommendations  for 
the  control  of  railroad  capitalization.  They  recall  the  statement 
of  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Lane  that  vast  quantities 
of  European  capital  await  investment  in  American  railroads  the 
moment  government  control  of  capitalization  is  secured.  On  the 
general  subjects  of  mergers  and  stock-watering  the  President  says  : 

"Another  most  important  amendment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Law — part  of  which  was  specifically  promised  in  the  platform — is 
a  prohibition  against  any  interstate  railroad  company  acquiring 
stock  in  any  competing  railroad  in  the  future,  and  a  further  pro- 
vision that  no  railroad  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  shall,  after 
a  certain  date,  hold  stock  in  a  competing  railroad,  and  the  further 
amendment  that,  after  the  passage  of  the  amending  act,  no  rail- 
road company  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  shall  issue  any  ad- 
ditional stock  or  bonds  or  other  obligations  except  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  based  upon  a  finding  by  the  Commission 
that  the  same  are  issued,  first,  for  purposes  authorized  by  law. 
and,  second,  for  a  price  not  less  than  par  for  stock,  and  not  less 
than  the  reasonable  market  value  for  bonds,  such  price  being  paid 
either  in  cash  or  in  property  or  services,  and  if  in  property  or  serv- 
ices, then  at  the  fair  value  thereof,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission. By  these  provisions,  enforced  with  reason  and  drawn  with 
aviewnot  to  be  toodrastic  with  railroads  in  the  beginning,  we  shall 
gradually  abolish  that  evil  which  is  involved  in  the  union  of  com- 
peting roads  by  one  road  owning  the  stock  of  another;  and  we 
shall  prevent  the  overissue  of  stocks  and  bonds  so  as  to  prevent 
watering  and  to  keep  the  railroad  efficient  for  the  service  for  which 
it  was  intended." 

"  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  with  the  reviews  of  Mr.  Harriman's 
career  in  LTnion  Pacific  so  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  to  point  out 
the  highly  important  bearing  which  a  provision  of  this  nature 
would  have  on  current  railway  finance,"  remarks  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.),  referring  to  the  proposed  prohibition  against 


any  interstate  railroad  acquiring  stock  in  any  competing  railroad. 
The  New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks  in  passing  that  prac- 
tically all  of  Mr.  Taft's  suggestions  "contemplate  the  extension 
of  Federal  authority  and  added  intervention  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  country."     The  same  paper  adds  : 

"The  most  important  is  aimed  at  the  right  of  one  railway  com- 
pany to  hold  the  stock  of  another  and  competing  company,  and 
another  provides  for  a  government  veto  on  the  issue  of  stocks  and 
bonds.  It  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  railway  operators  that  re- 
strictions of  this  character  tend  powerfully  to  the  concentration  of 
actual  ownership  in  a  few  hands,  and  on  that  ground  it  is  not 
opposed  by  some  of  this  class." 

The  "trust-busting  "  speech  at  Des  Moines,  says  the  Philadel- 
phia Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  suggests  the  President's  anxiety  to 
atone  to  insurgent  audiences  for  his  previous  commendations  of 
what  they  regard  as  a  "monopoly  tariff."  "These  are  pretty  radi- 
cal proposals,  right  in  the  line  of  the  Roosevelt  policies,"  remarks 
the  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.).  In  the  opinion  of  the  Buffalo 
Express  (Rep.)  the  President's  propositions  are  "generally  sound, 
and  not  likely  to  meet  serious  criticism."     It  adds  : 

"  The  more  stubborn  corporation  men  may  oppose  the  entire  list 
of  amendments  on  the  general  principle  of  fighting  everything 
which  tends  to  more  thorough  regulation.  But  railroad  men  as  a 
whole  are  coming  to  see  that  this  sort  of  resistance  only  defeats 
its  end  and  brings  about  more  drastic  laws.  It  is  much  better  to 
accept  reasonable  regulation  than  to  inflame  public  opinion  and 
thereby  strengthen  radicalism." 

In  approval  of  the  proposed  interstate  commerce  court  the 
Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  remarks: 

"The  President  seems  to  have  abandoned  his  plan  of  depriving 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  of  all  judicial  or  quasi- 
judicial  functions.  Instead,  he  would  retain  to  the  Commission 
its  existing  powers  and  enlarge  its  powers  of  affirmative  action  in 
the  matter  of  rate  and  classification  and  similar  changes;  and 
would  then  create  an  interstate  commerce  court  which  would 
apparently  serve  the  purpose  merely  of  relieving  the  lower  United 
States  courts-of-appeal  cases  from  the  Commission  and  turn  these 
over  to  a  judicial  body  making  a  special  study  of  such  matters. 
This  would  doubtless  be  an  improvement  ;  for  why  create  a  body 
of  government  experts  in  railroad  matters  only  to  subject  their 
actions  to  many  judges  here  and  there,  who  can  give  only  passing 
attention  to  these  most  complicated  questions,  which  call  for  the 
mos.t  careful  study  and  which  need  to  be  dealt  with  consistently 
and  comprehensively  ?  There  can  be  no  comprehensive  treatment 
of  this  subject  when  judges  scattered  all  over  the  country  can  in- 
terpose each  his  own  individual  view  to  the  upsetting  of  any  and 
all  well-ordered  plans  of  experts  who  are  daily  'sitting  on  the  job.' 

"  This  creation  of  an  interstate  commerce  court  may  thus  be  con- 
sidered the  most  important  of  the  President's  proposed  amend- 
ments of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act." 

The  Washington  Times  (Ind.),  while  approving  the  President's 
program,  has  grave  doubts  whether  the  proposed  court  will  ma- 
terialize ;  and  it  points  out  that  "the  new  customs  court  provided 
by  the  Payne-Aldrich  measure  is  highly  unpopular."  The  New 
York  Press  (Rep.)  remarks  that  "the  need  of  a  court  to  settle  rate 
disputes  would  be  lacking  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
were  invested  with  greater  powers  over  rates,  and  if  its  judgments 
were  clothed  with  greater  finality  than  they  can  have  under  the 
present  law."  The  same  paper,  complaining  that  Mr.  Taft's  sug- 
gestions do  not  go  far  enough,  goes  on  to  plead  for  a  physical 
valuation  of  our  railroads.     We  read  : 

"Mr.  Taft,  in  recommending  this  part  of  his  design,  proposes  to 
build  his  structure  from  the  top  down.  He  wants  to  put  the  tower 
on  it  before  he  has  laid  all  the  foundations.  And  the  greater  part 
of  the  foundation,  the  very  corner-stone  of  rate-making,  still  re- 
mains to  be  laid.  We  refer  to  the  physical  valuation  of  railroad 
properties,  in  order  to  learn  the  true  value  of  railroad  investments. 
This  true  value  must  be  the  basis  for  intelligent  rate-making,  and 
without  learning  the  actual  worth  of  railroad  investments,  the  court 
Mr.  Taft  purposes  to  create  would  be  at  sea  when  it  came  to  a 
judgment  as  to  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate." 
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MORE  REBATING   UNCOVERED 

THE  hidden  dangers  that  lie  in  the  simple  act  of  discharging 
an  employee  are  displayed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New 
York  World,  where  incriminating  letters  are  blazoned  forth  to 
public  gaze  over  three  large  newspaper  pages.  These  letters  are 
said  to  have  been  sold  to  The  World  by  an  employee  discharged 
by  the  Holland-America  line.  The  letters  inculpate  half-a-dozen 
big  railroads  in  the  crime  of  rebating  and  half-a-dozen  big  steam- 
ship lines  in  the  crime  of  combining  to  restrain  trade,  and  the 
letters  are  being  made  the  subject  of  an  investigation  by  the  Fed- 
eral Grand  Jury  that  may  very  possibly  result  in  another  fine  as 
big  as  the  famous  and  futile  Standard-Oil  penalty.  The  following 
transportation  lines  are  mentioned  in  the  case,  but  not  always  with 
very  explicit  proof  of  rebating  :  Central  Vermont,  Wabash,  Ontario 
&  Western,  New  York  Central,  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio,  Erie,  St.  Paul,  and  the  National  Dispatch.  Their  side  of 
the  case,  it  should  also  be  remembered,  has  not  yet  been  presented. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  letters  from  the  steamship  company's 
hie  finds  them  tinged  with  an  anxious  note  of  secrecy.  "You  will 
please  be  very  careful  in  regard  to  this,"  says  one  letter  about 
special  rates,  "and  never  give  consignees  reason  to  believe  we 
have  made  any  special  arrangements."  Another  urges  that  the 
rebating  arrangements  "be  kept  confidential  "  and  no  evidence  be 
given  in  the  bills  of  lading  "which  could  give  any  clue  to  the  re- 
ductions in  through  rates  having  been  made."  A  letter  to  the 
Chicago  office  chides  their  i epresentative  for  discussing  with  con- 
signees "our  rate  arrangements  which  we  have  repeatedly  advised 
you  are  of  a  confidential  nature."  "You  are  no  doubt  aware."  it 
adds,  "that  there  is  a  heavy  fine  imposed  for  the  acceptance  of 
soecial  rates  to  which  we  do  not  want  to  expose  ourselves." 

This  desire  to  avoid  exposure  led  the  company  to  keep  all  letters 
containing  "particulars  regarding  reduced  inland  rates  "  in  a  sepa- 
rate book,  a  fact  which  made  it  particularly  easy  for  the  discharged 
employee  to  make  off  with  all  the  incriminating  correspondence. 
He  merely  had  to  take  one  book,  instead  of  hunting  laboriously 
through  all  of  them.  A  letter  about  this  neat  plan  of  keeping  the 
correspondence  secret  runs  in  part  thus  : 

"You  are  aware  that  if  any  evidence  of  rate-cutting  should  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  [Commis- 
sion] we  would  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  $20,000  for  each  case.  The 
law  here  could  compel  us  to  show  our  copy-books  in  court  if  so 
required,  and  for  this  reason  we  deemed  it  necessary  for  safety's 


sake  to  start  this  numbering  and  keep  such  letters  in  a  separate 

copy-book." 

It  would  be  tedious  to  review  all  the  letters  telling  of  particular 
cases  of  rebating,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  customary  schedule 
seemed  to  be  a  rebate  of  20  per  cent,  off  the  usual  freight  rates. 
"We  will  receive  20  per  cent,  on  almost  the  entire  inland  freight," 
says  an  exultant  letter  from  the  New  York  agent  to  the  home  office  ; 
and  in  another  he  remarks  that  "you  should  not  forget  that  nearly 
all  of  the  Western  business  was  secured  by  us  with  the  assistance 
of  reduced  inland  rates  authorized  us  by  our  railroad  connections." 

The  proof  of  rebating  "appears  to  be  conclusive"  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  and  The  Globe  declares  that  with  this  re- 
appearance of  the  pernicious  evil  "there  is  but  one  thing  to  say 
and  do,"  namely  : 

"It  must  be  smitten  hip  and  thigh.  The  prosecutions  of  past 
years  must  be  made  to  look  like  child's  play  compared  with  those 
which  shall  now  be  inaugurated.  For  the  situation  confronting 
us  will  be  one  of  last  resort.  What  more  can  the  Congress  do  ? 
What  more  can  the  President  do  ?  The  laws  are  as  drastic  as  any 
one  but  a  shade  from  Tartarus  could  think  of  making  them.  The 
only  remedy,  the  last  and  terminal  relief,  will  be  an  assize  such  as 
might  make  even  the  unsparing  Jeffries  sigh  for  the  bliss  of  rein- 
carnation." 

The  Springfield  Republican  thinks  "there  is  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  genuineness  of  the  letters,"  and  it  remarks  that  "they  re- 
veal an  astonishing  moral  obliquity  on  the  part  of  corporations." 
It  proceeds  : 

"  The  World  makes  the  matter  a  text  for  comment  on  the  noisy 
inefficiency  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration.  Has  it  been  for- 
gotten that  through  another  newspaper  the  Roosevelt  Government 
secured  evidence  of  trunk-line  and  Sugar-Trust  rebating,  on  which 
prosecutions  were  made,  convictions  secured,  and  punishments  by 
fine  imposed  ?  If  the  Taft  Government  is  dependent  upon  a  news- 
paper for  evidence  in  this  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  no  better- 
position  respecting  the  enforcement  of  the  railroad  laws  than  the 
preceding  Government.  And  what  of  the  restraining  effect  of 
those  Sugar-Trust  rebate  convictions  and  punishments  ?  If,  as 
appears,  rebating  in  the  very  same  territory  is  still  going  on,  shall 
we  continue  to  contrast  the  light  fines  imposed  in  those  cases  with 
Judge  Landis'  $29,000,000  fine,  in  commendation  of  the  former 
and  savage  condemnation  of  the  latter  ?  And,  finally,  are  the  rail- 
roads really  determined  to  convince  the  country  that  public  owner- 
ship is  necessary  to  bring  about  fair  play  in  their  operation  and 
equality  as  between  shippers?  " 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


But  if  the  Italian  explorer  did  discover  it  before  Hudson,  we  are  thankful 
they  didn't  name  it  the  "Giovanni  da  Verrazzano  River." — Baltimore  Sun. 

St.  Louis  surgeons  are  going  to  cure  a  man  of  kleptomania  by  operating  on 
his  skull.  We  know  nothing  about  surgery,  but  the  removal  of  his  arms  and 
legs  would  unquestionably  be  more  effective. — Houston  Post. 

The  North  Pole  discussion  is  getting  equatorial. — New 
York  World. 

It  may  require  hut  one  Cook  to  spoil  the  Peary  consomme. 
— Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

If  Dr.  Cook  is  a  Democrat,  as  reported,  he  is  running  away 
ahead  of  his  ticket.  —  Toledo  I. 

For  the  time  being  the  Polar  ice  cap  lias  traveled  south- 
ward and  submerged  East  Africa.  —  Xew  York  Evening 
Post. 


We    understand    better    now 

something  like  this: 

Demu 


what    polar    dashes 

St.  Louis  Globe- 


It  is  claimed  that  airships  are  less  dangerous  than  automobiles — probably 
because  there  are  not  so  many  of  them. — Washington  Star. 

The  Temps  says  that  we  can  not  annex  the  Pole  to  the  United  States  until 
we  commercially   exploit   it.      Wouldn't   Mr.    Peary's   little  journalistic   enter 
prise  come  under' that  head? — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

What  is  wanted,  Mr.  Burbank,  is  a  melon  Wall  Street 
can't  cut. — Houston  Chronicle. 

"My  new  religion  speaks  for  itself."  says  Dr.  Eliot. 
Louder,   please. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Mr.  Peary  in  offering  to  prove  that  Cook  did  not  get  there 
seems  to  be  looking  for  trouble. — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"Literature  and  novels"  advertises  a  Boston  book- 
store.     Boston  and  Indiana  products. — Cleveland  Leader. 

William  Allen  White  says  that  tips  are  a  necessity 
in  Europe.  The  Europeans  have  to  live. — St.  Paul  Pioneer 
Press. 


Savannah  will  charge  S20  a  ir  the  Taft  banquet. 

This  ought  to  break  Savannah,  if  it  doesn't  the  solid  South. 
— Atlanta  Journal. 

America  has  the  greatest  bunch  of  humorists  in  the  world, 
the  one  who  grabs  the  purse  is  the  chap  who  writes  the 
jokers  into  the  laws. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Evidently  President  Taft  has  no  intention  of  hoarding 
up  any  part  of  the  S2 5.000  which  Congress  has  voted  him 
for  traveling  expenses. —  Chicago  Recur, i  Herald. 


AUTHENTIC    PICTURE    OF    Till- 
NORTH   POLE. 

As  some  of  the  daily  papers  are 
printing  alleged  pictures  of  the 
North  Pole,  we  beg  to  remind  them 
that  the  Pole  is  an  imaginary 
point,  without  length,  breadth  or 
thickness,  and  it  is  faithfully  por- 
trayed above,  set  off  by  plenty  of 
background. 


We  are  now  informed  that  the  sheath  gown  was  killed 
by  American  paragraphers.  We  have  not  lived  in  vain!  — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

When  Commander  Peary  finished  nailing  the  Stars  and 
Strips  to  the  pole  he  should  have  laid  aside  his  hammer — 
for  the  time  being;  at  least. — Washington  Herald. 

Spare  the  Brain,  is  all  we  ask. — A  Frisco  doctor  has 
broken  into  the  newspapers  advocating  the  abolition  of 
the  stomach.  This  should  interest  The  Literary  Digest. 
■ — St.  Louis  St, 11 
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THE  LORDS  AGAINST  THE  LAND  TAX 

AMERICA  is  interested  in  the  British  budget  because  of  its 
leanings  toward  Socialism  and  the  tax  theory  of  Henry 
George.  What  gives  particular  interest  to  this  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion is  that  we  may  some  time  see  a  similar  scheme  proposed 
in  this  country.  The  House  ot  Lords,  which  is  also  a  house  ot 
landlords,  is  naturally  bitterly  opposed  to  the  new  raid  on  their 
incomes,  bul  the  Liberal  papers  say  that  it'  the  lonts  defeat  the 
measure,  the  next  move  ot  the  English  people  will  he  to  abridge 
their  power  ot'  veto  or  abolish  their  branch  of  the  Parliament.  A 
•d  indication  of  the  peers'  feeling  is  seen  in  a  speech  delivered 
in  Glasgow  by  that  eloquent  and  able  Liberal  politician  and  land- 
lord of  34. oco  acres.  Lord  Rosebery,  who  has  been  in  retirement 
politically  for  some  years,  but  now  comes  out  to  attack  the  meas- 
ure that  threatens  his  purse.  His  speech  is  generally  regarded  in 
Great  Britain  .is  the  strongest  yet  made  against  the  budget.  The 
gist  of  the  speech  is  contained  in  the  following  able  passage,  in 
which  he  shows  how  the   tax  aimed  at  the   rich   will   hit  the  poor : 

"There  are  six  new  taxes  placed  upon  land  alone.  Lour  are 
land  taxes,  and  two  others  are  expansions  of  taxes  already  ci  cited. 
I  mean  the  income  tax  and  the  death  duties.  I  am  son,  to  tell 
you  that  the  word  'expansion  '  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
budget.  The  tax.  tho  small,  is  like  a  dum-dum  bullet — it  enters 
the  body  and  makes  a  small  hole,  but  when  it  has  go(  into  the 
body  it  expands  and  kills.  1  can  not  torget  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
himself,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  speaking  in  October, 
1906,  when  he  was  already  a  highly  placed  Minister,  said  : 
'Nationalization  of  the  land — that  must  come,  but  it  must  come 
gradual  stages.'  The  other  day  the  Land  Nationalization 
League  held  a  meeting  which  was  exceedingly  jubilant  over  the 
budget.  One  speaker  said  that  private  ownership  of  land  was 
criminal,  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  But  now  I  want  to  ask — this  as  a  poor 
man's  budget— do  these  taxes  only  touch  the  rich  ?  They  will 
probably  touch  the  rich  last.  On  estates  they  will  first  affect  the 
poorest,  the  day  laborer — the  taxed  man  can  no  longer  afford  to 
pay  so  many  of  them.  But  all  through  that  state  of  society  the 
taxes  will  be  felt.  You  can  not  shake  the  security  of  any  form  of 
property  without  affecting  everybody  connected  with  it— the 
laborer,  the  shopkeeper,  the  employees,  the  tenant,  every  one." 

Lord    Koseberv.  still   a  Liberal,  if  he  is  anything,  remarks  the 


London  Daily  Mail,  Ins  thus  dealt  the  Liberal  party  "a  smashing 
blow."  I  le  declai  ed  in  this  speech  that  the  policy  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  was  "not  liberalism,  but  Socialism,"  as  it 
paved  the  way  for  "the  nationalization  ot  the  land."  This  is  thus 
interpreted  by  the  paper  above  quoted  : 

"All   this  Socialism   of  the   budget,  which   Lord   Rosebery  de- 
nounced in  words  that   will  carry  conviction  to  every  moderate 


A    TOUCHING    DUET. 

The  Budget  hits  Brewers  and  Barons  alike.) 

Comrades,  comrades,  ever  since  we  were  boys, 

Sharing  eacli  other's  sorrows,  sharing  each  other's  joys." 

— Reynolds' s  Newspaper  (London  1. 


HE  OWNS    13,000  ACRES. 

Baron  de  Clifford,  who  has  just  succeeded  to  the  coronet  on  the  death 
of  his  father,  is  the  26th  to  bear  the  title,  which  dates  from  1299. 
There  arc*  other  things  that  worry   him  more  than  the  tax  scheme. 

man.  is  merely  part  of  the  purpose  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
at  heart.  He  has  told  us  himself  that  his  end  is  land  nationaliza- 
tion, and  with  that  purpose  in  view  it  is  natural  that  he  should 
harry  the  landowner.  Socialism  is  the  goal  to  which  lie  is  march- 
ing. Deliberately  he  has  challenged  a  grave  constitutional  con- 
flict with  the  House  ot  Lords  to  remove  the  one  obstacle  in  his 
path.  If  the  country  is  against  Socialism,  it  must  repudiate  him. 
It  will  do  well  to  heed  Lord  Rosebery 's  emphatic  warning  that 
Socialism  'is  the  end  of  all  things,  the  negation  of  family,  of 
property,  and  of  the  qualities  of  our  best  life.'  " 

This  was  the  crucial  and  climactic  point  of  the  ex-Premiers 
speech,  which  The  Saturday  Review  (London)  styles  "sensa- 
tional." In  the  London  Outlook's  opinion,  "the  meaning  of  his 
return,  brief  perhaps,  but  certainly  unwilling,  to  politics,  is  that 
he  embodies  the  protest  of  Liberalism  against  Socialism." 
Speaking  eulogistically  of  Lord  Rosebery's  denunciation  of  the 
budget,  the  London  Times  refers  to  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  drawn 
up.  and  declares : 

"His  objection  to  the  budget  is  not  an  objection  to  the  raising 
of  money  by  legitimate  means  for  legitimate  ends.  It  is  to  the 
raising  of  vast  sums  of  money  for  unknown  but  dimly  outlined 
objects,  by  penal  methods  which  cut  to  the  root,  and  are  intended 
to  cut  to  the  root,  of  the  political  system  which  has  made  the 
country  great.  If  these  methods  of  finance  are  once  admitted, 
together  with  the  debilitating  and  degrading  appeals  to  democracy 
which  they  are  intended  to  serve,  it  is  not  merely  the  basis  of 
property,  but  with  it  the  whole  basis  of  British  strength  and  lir  it  - 
ish  character,  which  will  be  undermined.  The  new  Liberalism, 
even  tho  it  has  been  reared  and  sheltered  under  the  wing  of  Liberal 
statesmen  of  the  old  regime,  is  already  as  widely  divided  as  the 
poles  from  the  sturdy    individualism   o.f  the  Manchester   School. 
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It  means,  and  is  intended  to  mean,  nothing  less  than  a  revolution, 
from  the  foundations,  in  national  life." 

The  Liberal  organs,  however,  come  down  very  heavily  on  Lord 
Rosebery,  as  pleading  the  cause  of  the  landowner,  of  which  he  is 
one,  and  they  even  quote  Scripture  against  him  as  an  example  of 

"the  deceitfulness  of 
riches."  Thus  we  read 
in  the  London  Daily 
(.'///■('/licit-  : 

"His  speech  yester- 
day was  that  of  a  great 
landowner,  not  a  great 
Liberal.  The  entire 
speech  is  colored  by 
prejudices  and  prepos- 
sessions of  landlordism. 
Far  be  it  from  us  to 
suggest  that  it  is  a  crime 
to  own  land.  Lord 
Rosebery 's  gibe  'when 
did  land-owners  become 
part  of  the  criminal 
classes  ?  '  is  not  worthy 
of  him.  He  might  have 
left  this  sort  of  thing  to 
the  small  fry  of  Tory- 
ism. No  one  denies 
that  owners  of  land  are 
a  worthy  section  of  the 
community,  or  that  they 
have  rendered  great 
services  to  the  State. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  him- 
self made  handsome 
acknowledgment  in  his 
budget  speech  of  the 
virtues  and  public  spirit 
of  the  rural  landlord. 
To  admit  this  is  not  to 
say  that  the  system 
under  which  land  is 
held  in  this  country  is 
He    is    homesick    for    his    father,   mother,  the    perfection    of    wis- 

brothers,  and  sisters  and  has  to  be  guarded         dom  and  justice       Lord 
like  a  prisoner  to  keep  him  from  running  away  ,,         ,  ,    ,  , 

from  his  bankrupt  throne.  Rosebery     labored     to 

prove  that  there  is  no 
distinction  between  land  and  other  forms  of  property.  But  the 
distinction  is  very  real,  and  no  fallacious  comparisons  of  land  with 
consols  and  railways  can  obscure  it.  The  wealth  of  the  urban 
landowner  is  increased  by  the  labors  and  the  enterprise  of  other 
people.  Literally,  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  memorable  phrase,  he 
'toils  not  neither  does  he  spin.'  How  can  there  be  anything  un- 
just in  a  tax  on  this  unearned  increment  of  value  ? " 


•  To  the  Manchester  Guardian  this  "brilliant  speech"  is  merely 
"anew  and  curious  footnote  to  various  Scriptural  dicta  on  the 
psychology  of  great  possessions." 


FIRST    PICTURE   OF    THE    BOY    SHAH    IN 
ROYAL    REGALIA. 


PARROTISM. 

John  Cull — "  I  do  wish  they  wouldn't  all  screech  at  once  !" 

— Westminster  Gaze  te  (London). 


TROUBLES  OF  THE  LITTLE  SHAH 

"\  \  /"HILE  all  crowned  heads  are  supposed  to  lie  more  or  less 
*  *  uneasily  the  lot  of  the  recently  crowned  Shah  of  Persia 
appears  to  be  particularly  melancholy.  His  royal  father  and 
mother  have  been  deported  to  Russia  and  he  is  left  alone  at 
the  head  of  a  bankrupt  kingdom  in  a  palace  which  to  him  is  de- 
serted. There  is  something  touching  in  the  words  with  which  the 
Times  correspondent  describes  the  departure  of  the  exiles  and 
adds  that  the  ex-Shah  is  accompanied  into  banishment  by  his  five 
younger  children  and  several  faithful  friends,  and  that  the  boy 
Shah  Ahmed  does  not  appear  to  have  been  allowed  even  to  bid 
them  farewell.  In  an  editorial  on  "The  Ending  of  Mahomed 
Ali  "  the  same  London  paper  tells  us  that  the  Russian  and  English 
representatives  have  "  signed  a  protocol  embodying  the  terms  under 
which  the  ex-Shah  is  relieved  of  his  debts  and  assured  of  pioper 
maintenance  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  subject  to  good  behavior — an 
obviously  wise  precaution  in  the  case  of  a  sovereign  with  his 
antecedents." 

And  the  boy  of  thirteen  ?  His  present  plight  is  dwelt  upon  at 
some  length  by  Joseph  Mollet  in  the  Libertd  (Paris).  He  does 
indeed  seem  to  have  attained  a  greatness  that  overwhelms  him. 
In  the  words  of  the  French  writer  : 

"The  poor  lad  can  never  reconcile  himself  to  this  permanent 
separation  from  his  parents.  Tender  and  sensitive  in  disposition, 
accustomed  to  receive  the  caresses  of  intimate  affection,  and  to 
share  the  games  of  his  three  brothers  and  his  two  sisters,  unhappy 
Ahmed  can  not  be  comforted  over  the  exile  of  those  who  were 
closest  to  his  heart.  Shall  he  run  away  ?  He  has  often  thought 
of  it,  declares  one  of  his  attendants,  but  such  a  plan  is  impossible. 
A  Persian  cossack  follows  every  step  he  takes,  and  in  his  despair 
the  little  Shah  has  often  asked  this  fellow  to  kill  him.  The  prayer 
has  always  been  in  vain,  as  may  well  be  imagined." 

This  is  a  very  bad  education  for  a  prince  who  is  to  become  a 
real  father  to  his  people  and  who  must  learn  three  languages  in 
order  to  hold  his  own  among  the  rival  nationalities  whose  repre- 
sentatives hem  him  in.     To  quote  Mr.  Mollet's  words  : 

"  It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  tragic  emotions  that  the  monarch  of 
twelve  begins  his  reign.  But  here  the  great  difficulty  comes  in. 
Is  the  separation  of  a  prince  from  his  family  the  best  method  of 
properly  teaching  him  how  to  become  the  father  of  his  people, 
according  to  the  Mussulman  as  well  as  the  Christian  ideal  ?  Then 
the  young  Shah  must  needs  have  three  tutors,  a  Russian,  an  Eng- 
lish, and  a  German  preceptor.  This  is  certainly  not  too  many  if 
he  is  really  to  understand  the  difficulties  with  which  his  country  is 
contending." 

To  make  matters  worse,  his  courtiers  are  doing  their  best  to 
make  him  a  spoiled  child,  as  we  see  from  the  following  incidents  : 

"When  the  child  refused  to  be  installed  in  the  palace  where  he 
at  present  lives,  or  is  in  a  way  imprisoned,  a  bowl  filled  with  gold 
pieces  was  brought  to  him  and  a  beautiful  pony  which  he  had  long 
coveted  was  presented  to  him.  Judged  from  any  point  of  view 
this  is  to  treat  him  as  a  man  a  little  prematurely,  for  no  one  is 
unaware  that  bribes  have  always  had  great  influence  over  Ori- 
ental monarchs.  There  are,  however,  much  better  means 
available  in  the  education  of  children." 

In  the  background  of  the  little  sovereign's  life  stands  the  specter 
oi  financial  ruin,  of  which  this  writer  adds  : 

"Persia  has  no  money.  The  late  ministry  made  an  agreement 
with  Russia  and  England  that  these  governments  should  advance 
the  funds  necessary  for  current  expenses,  but  on  the  revolution 
coming  on  the  Young  Persians  renounced  the  agreement.  .  .  . 
Persia  finds  herself  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma,  for  Europe  is  un- 
willing to  make  loans  until  tranquillity  is  restored  at  Teheran, 
and  tranquillity  there  can  not  be  restored  until  funds  have  been 
obtained  through  a  loan." — Translations  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 
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THE    BOOTLESS    QUEST    OF    THE  POLE 

NOBODY  cares  .1  brass  button  whether  the  North  Pole  has 
been  discovered  or  not,  says  (">.  K.  Chesterton,  in  Tlte 
Illustrated  London  News.  Discoverers  can  bring  nothing  back 
to  prove  that  they  arrived  there.  Columbus,  when  he  discovered 
Ids  "  Indies,"  brought  back  something  to  show  that  he  had  visited  a 
hitherto  unknown  land  —  natives  of  that  land,  "  feather-cinctured 
chiefs."  and  Strange  products  of  transatlantic  origin.  but  the 
Pole  is  a  mere  point  ;  it  is  shown  in  the  map  of  the  world,  to 
which  it  properly  belongs: 

"It  is  a  safe  and  soothing  subject;  there  is  no  heat  about  the 
N  »rth  Pole.  Certainly  people  have  killed  themselves  trying  to 
find  the  North  I'ole;  but  that  does  not  make  the  matter  particu- 
larly serious  ;  they  have  killed  themselves  trying  to  find  a  fox.     A 

■  is  a  much  more  solemn  and  sacred  affair  than  the  I'ole:  it  is 
alive,  and  runs  about,  while  the  I'ole  (I  think)  keeps  still  ;  but  I 
am  not  a  scientist.  What  the  people  in  question  were  really  hunt- 
ing was  neither  the  Pole  nor  the  fox,  but  fun  ;  a  philosophical  ab- 
straction. I  do  not  sneer  at  polar  explorers  ;  1  admire  them  as  I 
do  all  romantic  lunatics,  but  it  is  really  funny  to  hear  men  of 
science  gibe  at  those  superstitions  which  hold  sacred  the  words  of 
a  prophet  or  the  blood  of  a  martyr,  and  then  talk  quite  seriously 
about  killing  whole  shiploads  of  human  beings  in  order  to  find  an 
object  which  isn't  there  when  you  get  to  it.  and  which  is  already 
in  the  maps,  in  the  only  place  where  it  could  ever  be  useful." 

He  thus  expresses  admiration  for  the  very  simple  means  taken 
by  Dr.  Cook  to  perform  a  feat  the  only  evidence  of  whose  accom- 


plishment is  an  astronomical  observation,  recorded  by  a  sextant, 
and  the  corroboration  of  two  Eskimo  Indians  who  knew  nothing 
about  the  Pole  : 

"  If  it  be  true  that  Dr.  Cook  and  his  two  Eskimos  have  found 
the  place,  there  is  something  very  gratifying  in  the  thing  having 
been  so  silently  and  simply  done.  Every  one  was  saying  that  the 
North  Pole  would  be  discovered  in  an  aeroplane — one  felt  inclined 
to  say  a  motor-car.  The  people  in  motor-cars  (steadily  relapsing 
into  barbarism)  have  already  assumed  the  costume  and  appearance 
of  exceptionally  Ugly  Laplanders.  They  already  wear  furs  and 
snow-goggles,  and  look  as  if  they  were  shuffling  along  to  spear  a 
walrus.  There  should  be  splendid  running  and  no  stop-watches 
on  some  of  the  immense  ice-plains  ;  and  if  the  friction  melted  the 
ice  and  the  motoring  section  of  the  upper  classes  disappeared  with 
a  shriek,  I  dare  say  we  should  get  on  somehow.  Put  I  am  led 
astray  by  these  sweet  and  alluring  images.  1  was  remarking  on 
the  plainness  of  Dr.  Cook's  performance  and  apparatus.  So  far 
from  doing  it  in  a  flying-ship,  he  did  not  even  do  it  in  a  ship. 
Two  legs,  which  most  of  us  possess  ;  two  dogs,  which  are  easily 
procurable  ;  and  two  Eskimos  (which  form  no  part  of  my  present 
equipment,  but  which,  no  doubt,  one  can  find  in  plenty  if  one 
knows  where  to  look)  were  the  six  instruments  of  his  success." 

The  London  'rimes  exprest  its  confidence  in  Cook's  conviction 
that  he  had  done  the  deed,  but  also  exprest  its  belief  that  Cook's 
conviction  was  mistaken.  Is  there  a  delicate  allusion  to  this  in 
Mr.  Chesterton's  concluding  words? 

"  If  three  men  and  two  dogs  can  find  the  Pole  on  their  fourteen 
feet,  the  Pole  may  have  been  found  in  the  Stone  Age.     It  is  hard 


THE    I'OLE   OF   PEARY  AND   THE    POLE    OF  COOK. 

Is  this  why  Peary  and  Cook  did  not  meet  ? 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 


THE  NORTH   POLE  ONCE  MORE  QUIET. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


WHAT    THEY  SHOULD   HAVE    DONE. 

Peary — "  Father  Pole,  please  sign  here." 

Cook — "  Father  Pole,  won't  you  please  say  in  this  gramophone  that 
I've  arrived."  — Amsterdammer. 


///'///  <A 


i   mw> 


British  Lion — "  Hello  !  that  looks  uncommonly  like  the  Ameri- 
can eagle  sitting  on  the  Pole  !  Confound  it,  he's  got  there  first! 
Never  mind,  the  name  is  all  right." 

— Westminster  Gazette  (London). 
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to  see  why  any  sufficiently  obstinate  Icelandic  captain  or  North- 
American  Indian  should  not  have  discovered  the  Pole  without 
knowing  it.  But,  of  course,  in  this  case  knowing  it  is  everything; 
the  Pole  is  by  no  means  an  exciting  place  unless  you  know  it  is 
the  Pole.  It  is  no  good  to  do  it  without  knowing  it.  The  best 
way  of  all  would  be  to  know  you  had  done  it  without  doing  it; 
but  that,  alas  !  is  impossible." 


FISTS  AND   PACIFISTS 

THE  Quaker  who  meekly  turned  the  other  cheek  to  his  assail- 
ant and  then,  having  obeyed  the  Scriptural  command,  pro- 
ceeded to  give  him  a  sound  thrashing,  appears  to  illustrate  the 
modern  school  of  pacifism,  if  we  may  believe  some  of  its  exponents. 
They  are  for  peace,  but  not  for  "peace  at  any  price."  Mr.  Alfred 
Fried,  the  leader  of  the  Austrian  pacifists,  comes  out  in  the  Pester 
Lloyd with  an  attack  on  Baron  von  Stengel  which,  if  words  were 
blows,  would  make  a  very  pretty  fray.  Last  week  we  quoted  the 
Baron's  sneers  at  the  pacifists,  whose  teaching  he  called  "absurd." 
"utopian,"  and  "dangerous."  Mr.  Fried,  whose  name  certainly 
fits  his  cause,  replies  that  the  Baron  doesn't  know  what  he  is  talk- 
ing aboutj  and  "has  learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing"  since 
the  time  the  German  Kaiser  appointed  him  a  delegate  to  the  first 
Hague  Peace  Conference  and  Mr.  Stead  lampooned  him  as  the 
goat  in  the  flower-garden,  the  bull  in  the  china-shop,  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  Austrian  peace  leader  has  himself  been  a  delegate 
to  the  Hague  gatherings  and  has  earned  the  right  to  say  what  the 
pacifists  stand  for.  Stengel  has  been  standing  still  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  has  been  moving  forward,  he  says,  and  is  "  not  very 
well  up  in  his  facts."  The  pacifists  would  not  abolish  war,  but 
merely  aggressive  and  unnecessary  war.  The  Baron  writes  like  a 
pedant,  we  are  told,  and  has  made  himself  the  typical  ridiculous 
"professor  "  and  butt  of  the  German  wit  and  cartoonist.  To  quote 
the  words  of  the  indignant  Vienna  writer  : 

"War,  in  the  opinion  of  the  pacifists,  is  the  final  outbreak,  after 
a  long  series  of  provocative  circumstances,  preventable  at  any 
point  of  their  development,  and,  while  they  exist,  serious  impedi- 
ments to  the  social  development  of  the  people. 

"  The  pacifists  do  not  desire  the  direct  abolition  of  war,  but  only 
of  that  condition  of  international  unrest  which  may  at  any  time 
precipitate  war  and  never  conduces  to  that  feeling  of  securitv 


which  modern  civilization  requires  for  its  fullest  development.  .  .  . 
They  do  not  wish  to  make  national  defense  impossible,  but  to  pre- 
vent all  unjust  aggression  and  protect  all  legitimate  interests. 
Professor  Stengel  seems  quite  oblivious  to  these  views.  In  our 
progressive  times,  when  every  day  new  marvels  of  science  and 
civilization  reveal  themselves,  he  actually  bases  his  arguments 
upon  the  experiences  of  Athens  and  Rome. 

"Professor  Stengel's  essay  exactly  resembles  those  crazy  publi- 
cations which  from  time  to  time  used  to  be  issued  against  the  unity 
of  Germany,  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  serfdom,  against 
the  extension  of  the  railroads,  and,  more  recently,  against  the 
practicability  of  air-ships.  His  work  should  be  considered  fit  to 
be  accepted  as  the  latest  contribution  to  the  vast  museum  of  human 
crankinesses.  It  will,  however,  serve  the  good  purpose  of  causing 
serious  people  to  think  and  to  attain  that  attitude  of  mind  which 
aids  in  the  realization  of  modern  ideals."—  Translation  made  for 
The  Litekary  Digest. 


AFTER  THE  CRETAN  SAUSAGE. 

— Kladderadats  h  (T'erV    ) 


OUR  TARIFF  AND  THE  GERMAN  WAR 

SCARE 

/^\UR  new  tariff  on  German  goods,  it  is  thought  in  Russia,  will 
^-^  react  favorably  on  Russian  trade  with  Germany,  causing 
Germany  to  seek  retaliation  by  buying  her  foodstuffs  from  Russia. 
Russia  already  holds  second  place  in  Germany's  import  trade, 
while  the  United  States,  superseding  England,  has  for  some  time 
kept  at  the  head  of  the  list.  The  increased  tariff  is  thought  likely 
to  shift  this  position  to  Russia,  and  to  reduce  the  United  States, 
with  regard  to  German  trade,  to  the  present  low  level  of  England. 
Discussing  such  a  probable  contingency,  the  JVovoye  Vretnya  (St. 
Petersburg)  remarks  that  since  the  Fatherland  would  have  to  rely 
for  the  main  supply  of  its  food  upon  Russia,  the  closer  com- 
mercial relations  should  prove  a  guaranty  of  peace  between  the  two 
nations.  Unfortunately,  it  adds,  Germany  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  force  Russia  to  pay  for  favors,  and  no  doubt  Germany 
will  seek  a  new  trade  agreement  with  Russia  even  more  favorable 
than  the  present  one.  In  fact,  it  has  received  news  that  plans  are 
already  on  foot  in  Berlin  to  effect  a  new  treaty.  Hence  the  Arovoye 
Vremya  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Germany's  warlike  spirit  would 
be  mollified  by  the  fact  that  she  will  be  compelled  to  buy  her  food 
from  Russia.  On  the  contrary,  it  fears  that  the  effect  upon  Ger- 
many might  prove  the  very  reverse.  In  substantiation  of  its  fears 
it  points  to  the  present  maneuvers  of  the  German  fleet,  which 
menace  Russia  far  more  than  England.     It  says  : 

"The  leaders  of  the  English  laborites,  in  protesting  against  the 
entente  cordiale  with  Russia,  declared  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
show  hostility  to  Germany,  because  Germany  was  not  hostile  to 
England.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  present  maneuvers  of  the 
German  fleet.  In  the  previous  year  the  maneuvers  took  place  in 
the  North  Sea,  and  helped  to. increase  the  war  scare  among  the 
English.  This  year  the  entire  fleet  is  collected  in  the  Baltic,  and 
lends  countenance  to  the  declarations  of  the  English  laborites  that 
the  principal  forces  of  the  German  Navy  will  be  used  for  block- 
ading the  long  line  of  sea  coast  and  for  effecting  sudden  landings 
at  various  points.  'Aren't  we  right  ? '  say  the  laborite  Germano- 
philes.  'Isn't  Germany  building  a  fleet,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  England,  but  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  civilizing  mission 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  in  the  success  of  which  the 
whole  civilized  world,  including  England,  is  interested  ?  ' 

"The  German  fleet  apparently  threatens  Russia,  which  is  almost 
entirely  without  a  fleet,  much  more  than  England,  the  mistress 
of  the  sea.  But  no  well-informed  person  in  the  English  Govern- 
ment cares  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  what  country  Germany 
will  attack  first.  They  evidently  consider  it  empty  speculation. 
Germany  will  naturally  attack  that  country  which  is  least  pre- 
pared for  defense.  Her  chief  aim  is  to  make  England  believe  that 
she  is  preparing  to  attack  Russia,  and  to  make  Russia  believe 
that  she  is  preparing  to  attack  England,  and  thus  to  keep  both 
countries  from  defensive  preparations,  while  preserving  for  herself 
the  possibility  of  directing  her  attack  against  either  England  or 
Russia,  as  suits  her  purposes  best." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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TO  FIND  WHAT  THE  DEAF  CAN  HEAR 

IT  is  seldom  that  a  deaf-mute  is  found  who  can  hear  absolutely 
nothing;  most  of  them  retain  some  remnants  of  audition,  and 
it  is  by  developing  these  that  they  can  often  be  taightto  hear  with 
some  clearness.  It  is  important  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  kind 
of  this  audition,  for  it  is  much  greater  in  some  than  in  others,  and 
may  be  greater  for  sounds  in  one  part  of  the  musical  scale  than  in 
another,  or  greater  for  certain  vowels  than  for  the  others.  Dr. 
Marage.  the  French  expert,  who  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
study  of  these  matters,  contributes  to  the  Revue  Scientifique 
(Paris,  August  28)  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Measurement  of 
Hearing  in  Deaf-  Mutes.''  We  translate  below  the  most  important 
parts  of  it.     Says  Dr.  Marage: 

"Practically  the  acoumeter  [measurer  of  audition]  most  gener- 
ally used  is  simply  the  observer's  voice.  Hut  unfortunately,  it  is 
impossible  with  the  natural  voice  to  vary  at  will,  and  in  a  measur- 
able way,  its  quality,  pitch,  and  intensity  ;  thus  the  results  are  not 
comparable,  even  when  the  same  voice  is  used. 

"To  avoid  these  inconveniences.  I  have  caused  to  be  constructed 
an  apparatus  which   I  exhibited  in    1900  to  the  French   Physical 
Society.      It  is  composed  of  rive  sirens  coupled  together  and  giving 
the   fundamental    vibrations   of 
the  vowels  on,  0,  a,  e",  i 

"We  may  thus  have  (1)  a  va- 
riable and  known  pitch,  by  vary- 
ing the  speed  of  the  motor: 
(2)  a  variable  and  known  in- 
tensity by  changing  the  pressure 
of  the  air  that  traverses  the 
apparatus.  Thus  we  have  an 
instrument  that  gives  us  sounds 
of  constant  quality  with  variable 
pitches  and  intensities  that  are 
easy  to  measure. 

"The  ear  to  be  examined  is 
placed  at  a  constant  distance 
(about  20  inches)  from  the  in- 
strument, and  the  intensity  of 
the  sound  is  increased  by  aug- 
menting the  air-pressure  until 
the  subject  begins  to  perceive 
the  sonorous  vibrations.  The 
sound  produced  under  a  pressure 
of  1  millimeter  is  perfectly  per- 
ceived by  a  normal  ear ;  if  the 
pressure  must  be  raised  to  40 
millimeters  that  it  may  be  heard, 

we  may  say  that  the  auditive  sharpness  is  ,'„  .  .  .  and  so  on.  If 
the  subject  does  not  hear  at  all  through  the  air  the  sound  produced 
under  a  pressure  of  200  millimeters,  a  rubber  tube  is  placed  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  siren,  having  a  membrane  so  disposed  that 
the  air  can  not  reach  the  ear  ;  a  very  important  cause  of  error  is 
thus  avoided,  as  children  may  take  for  sound  vibrations  what  is 
only  the  sensation  of  air  in  motion 

"If  the  subject  hears  a  vowel,  a,  for  example,  through  the  in- 
termediary of  the  tube  under  the  pressure  of  60  millimeters,  it  is 
said  that  the  audition  is  .,}.„,  the  figure  200  showing  that  the  hear- 
ing is  not  through  the  exterior  air.  .  .  .  To  represent  the  results 
graphically,  five  lines  are  drawn  vertically  and  divided  into  400 
divisions;  each  line  corresponding  to  one  of  the  five  vowels. 
If,  for  example,  to  hear  the  different  vowels,  pressures  of  air  cor- 
responding to  225,  255.  255,  341,  and  225  are  necessary,  these 
results  are  marked  on  the  correpsonding  parts  of  the  diagram. 

"  It  is  rare  to  find  deaf-mutes  who  have  no  remnants  of  hearing. 
but  the  quality  of  their  acuity  is  extremely  variable.  In  the  case 
of  congenital  deaf-muteness,  contrary  to  what  is  normally  the  case. 
sounds  of  low  pitch  are  often  heard  much  more  easily  than  acute 
sounds ;  in  the  case  of  acquired  deaf-muteness,  due  to  lesions  of 
the  middle  ear,  the  vowels  0  and  a  are  heard  best.  .  .  .  This  fact 
is  very  important  to  remember  in  predicting  the  results  that  may- 
be obtained  in  developing  the  hearing  by  acoustic  exercises." 


Professor  Marage.  .it  the  end  of  Ids  article,  formulates  his  con- 
clusions as  follows  : 

"(1)  With  the  vowel  siren  we  may  measure  quickly  and  exactly 
the  remnant  of  hearing  in  deaf-mutes; 

"(2)  Just  as  we  teach  children  to  read  by  beginning  with  the 
alphabet,  we  should  begin  to  develop  the  hearing  in  deaf-mutes, 
not  by  using  the  complex  and  variable  vibrations  of  the  natural 
voice,  but  by  means  of  the  simple  and  exact  vibrations  of  the  vowel 
siren  ; 

"(3)  The  development  of  hearing  thus  takes  place  rapidly  and 
without  fatiguing  pupil  or  teacher;  results  may  be  reached  in  two 
months  that  would  require  several  years  with  the  ordinary  voice 
with  greater  exertion  and  useless  fatigue  to  the  pupil ; 

"(4)  The  ordinary  voice  should  not  be  used  until  the  moment 
when  the  deaf-mute  can  hear  without  fatigue  a  simple  phrase  of  a 
few  words." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary   Digest. 


As 


MINERAL  HIDE-HUNTERS 

article  with  the  somewhat  enigmatic  title,  "Hunting 
Metals  for  Their  Hides,"  is  contributed  to  The  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal  (New  York),  by  Hiram  W.  Hixon.  The 
reader  soon  finds  that  Mr.  Hixon  intends  a  comparison  between 

the  hide-hunters  of  buffalo 
days,  who  killed  and  skinned 
their  victims  by  thousands, 
leaving  the  carcasses  on  the 
plains,  and  miners  who  are  ex- 
hausting the  resources  at  their 
command,  without  adequate 
compensation.  According  to 
Mr.  Hixon,  "outside  of  the 
iron  industry  there  are  not  a 
dozen  metal  mines  in  the  world 
that  have  an  ore  supply  that 
will  last  twenty  years  at  the 
present  rate  of  production, 
unless  new  discoveries  are 
made."  Especially  is  this  the 
case,  he  asserts,  with  copper. 
He  writes  : 


PROF.    MARAGE  AM)   HIS    VOCAL    MACHINE 

His  motor  causes  the  models  of  the  human  mouth  and  throat  seen  on  the  table 
to  make  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  By  testing  the  patient  with  vowels  of  vari- 
ous pitch  and  intensity,  he  can  plot  a  diagram  showing  the  sounds  the  deaf  can 
hear,  and  thus  begin  the  development  of  hearing. 


"We  have  recently  heard  a  lot 
about  the  conservation  of  nat- 
ural resources,  and  a  chill  is 
beginning  to  run  up  and  down 
our  spines  as  to  what  posterity 
is  going  to  do  for  coal  and  iron' and  copper  and  lead  and  zinc, 
etc.,  after  the  present  prodigal  generation  gets  through  squan- 
dering: the  stock  on  hand.  Just  at  present  we  are  hunting 
metals  for  their  hides,  so  to  speak,  and  the  time  may  not  be 
far  off  when  neolithic  man  will  make  his  reappearance  on  earth. 
Copper  and  all  other  metals  are  being  sold  at  a  ridiculously 
small  profit  to  the  producer,  and  if  there  is  no  other  restric- 
tion to  be  placed  on  waste,  then  the  restriction  of  higher  prices 
ought  to  be. 

"  The  treatment  of  the  large  accumulation  of  tailings  at  Butte  and 
Anaconda  by  leaching  will  in  a  few  years  be  profitable,  owing  to 
the  partial  oxidation  of  the  sulfids,  and  this  illustrates  the  hide« 
hunting  principle  practised  at  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  where  all  tail- 
ings are  swept  away  by  the  river.  When  they  go  into  the  river 
they  contain  as  much  copper  as  many  of  the  ores  mined  in  the  Lake 
Superior  region,  and  if  properly  stored  would  in  a  few  years  yield 
a  large  portion  of  their  copper  contents  at  a  small  cost." 

There  appear  to  be  two  morals  to  Mr.  Hixon's  article,  the  one 
relating  to  wastefulness  of  natural  resources,  indicated  in  his  title, 
and  another  to  the  effect  that  the  prices  of  metals  are  ruinously 
low.  In  a  note  appended  to  his  contribution,  the  editor  of  the 
paper  in  which  it  appears  commends  the  former,  but  is  somewhat 
skeptical  about  the  justice  of  the  latter. 
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THE  CHEMICAL  ATOM  STILL  WITH   US 

ILL-INFORMED  persons  sometimes  appear  to  assume  that 
every  new  scientific  discovery  invalidates  all  previous  ones. 
Tlieundulatory  theory  of  light,  on  this  view,  wiped  out  all  previous 
work  in  optics,  and  the  electrico-magnetic  theory,  now  generally 
accepted,  turned  everything  that  had  been  figured  out  during  the 
previous  period  into  a  dead  loss.     Such  thinkers  are  now  asserting 

that  the  electric  theory  of 
matter,  with  its  ions  and 
electrons,  is  abolishing  the 
old  atomic  theory  taught  to 
us  in  our  youth,  and  regarded 
by  most  of  us  as  the  ultimate 
datum  of  chemical  knowl- 
edge. This  point  of  view, 
of  course,  is  all  wrong.  Sci- 
ence has  made  very  few  ab- 
solute errors,  necessitating  a 
direct  "about-face."  Her 
theories  are  always  provi- 
sional, but  alterations  in 
them  are  usually  by  way  of 
addition  or  explanation. 
The  facts  and  laws  of  re- 
fraction and  reflection  were 
in  no  way  changed  by  the 
discovery  that  light  is  due  to 
undulation  in  an  ether  in- 
stead of  to  the  emission  of 
material  particles  ;  nor  were 
the  additional  facts  that  thus 
came  to  light  altered  by  the 
supposition  that  the  undula- 


ERNEST    W.    RUTHERFORD. 

Who  shows  the  mistake  of  those  who 
assume  that  the  electric  theory  of  matter  tion      is      an      electric      flux, 

has  abolished  the  atomic  theory.     He  is         Likewise  the  atomic  theory 
a  Nobel  prize  winner 

of     matter     is    in    no    wise 

damaged  by  the  discovery  that  atoms  may  be  split  up  into  smaller 
particles  or  by  supposing  that  matter  is  an  electric  manifestation. 
One  of  the  most  active  experimenters  in  bringing  out  the  basal 
facts  ©n  which  the  new  theories  are  founded — Prof.  Ernest  VV. 
Rutherford — makes  this  very  clear  in  his  address  as  president  of 
the  mathematical  and  physical  section  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Winni- 
peg, Canada.  We  qucte  a  few  paragraphs  illustrating  his  attitude. 
Says  Professor  Rutherford  : 

"There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  suppose  that 
the  development  of  physics  in  recent  years  has  cast  doubt  on  the 
validity  of  the  atomic  theory  of  matter.  This  view  is  quite 
erroneous,  for  it  will  be  clear  from  the  evidence  already  discust 
that  the  recent  discoveries  have  not  only  greatly  strengthened  the 
evidence  in  support  of  the  theory,  but  have  given  an  almost  direct 
and  convincing  proof  of  its  correctness.  The  chemical  atom  as 
a  definite  unit  in  the  subdivision  of  matter  is  now  fixt  in  an  im- 
pregnable position  in  science.  Leaving  out  of  account  considera- 
tions of  etymology,  the  atom  in  chemistry  has  long  been  considered 
to  refer  only  to  the  smallest  unit  of  matter  that  enters  into  ordinary 
chemical  combination. 

"There  is  no  assumption  made  that  the  atom  itself  is  indestructi- 
ble and  eternal,  or  that  methods  may  not  ultimately  be  found  for 
its  subdivision  into  still  more  elementary  units.  The  advent  of 
the  electron  has  shown  that  the  atom  is  not  the  unit  of  smallest 
mass  of  which  we  have  cognizance,  while  the  study  of  radioactive 
bodies  has  shown  that  the  atoms  of  a  few  elements  of  high  atomic 
weight  are  not  permanently  stable,  but  break  up  spontaneously 
with  the  appearance  of  new  types  of  matter.  These  advances  in 
knowledge  do  not  in  any  way  invalidate  the  position  of  the  chemi- 
cal atom,  but  rather  indicate  its  great  importance  as  a  subdivision 
of  matter  whose  properties  should  be  exhaustively  studied.  .... 

"The  idea  that  the  atoms  of  the  elements  may  be  complex  struc- 


tures, made  up  either  of  lighter  atoms  or  of  the  atoms  of  some 
fundamental  substance,  has  long  been  familiar  to  science.  So  far 
no  direct  evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the  possibility  of  build- 
ing up  an  atom  of  higher  atomic  weight  from  one  of  lower  atomic 
weight,  but  in  the  case  of  the  radioactive  substances  we  have  de- 
cisive and  definite  evidence  that  certain  elements  show  the  con- 
verse process  of  disintegration.  It  may  be  significant  that  this 
process  has  only  been  observed  in  the  atoms  of  highest  atomic 
weights,  like  those  of  uranium,  thorium,  and  radium.  With  the 
exception  possibly  of  potassium,  there  is  no  reliable  evidence  that 
a  similar  process  takes  place  in  other  elements.  The  transforma- 
tion of  the  atom  of  a  radioactive  substance  appears  to  result  from 
an  atomic  explosion  of  great  intensity  in  which  a  part  of  the  atom 
is  expelled  with  great  speed." 

Professor  Rutherford  also  emphasizes  the  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness of  the  methods  of  attack  on  atomic  problems  opened  up  by 
recent  discoveries.  Not  only  is  it  a  simple  matter,  he  says,  to 
count  the  number  of  electrons  given  off,  for  instance,  by  radium, 
using  for  the  purpose  the  scintillations  produced  on  a  zinc-sulfid 
screen,  but  we  may  examine  directly  the  deflection  of  an  individual 
particle  in  passing  through  a  magnetic  or  electric  field,  and  deter- 
mine the  deviation  of  each  particle,  due  to  encounters  with  mole- 
cules of  matter.     He  goes  on  : 

"We  can  determine  directly  the  mass  of  each  particle,  its  charge, 
and  its  velocity,  and  can  deduce  at  once  the  number  of  atoms 
present  in  a  given  weight  of  any  known  kind  of  matter.  In  the 
light  of  these  and  similar  direct  deductions,  based  on  a  minimum 
amount  of  assumption,  the  physicists  have,  I  think,  some  justifi- 
cation for  their  faith  that  they  are  building  on  the  solid  rock  of 
fact,  and  not,  as  we  are  often  so  solemnly  warned  by  some  of  our 
scientific  brethren,  on  the  shifting  sands  of  imaginative  hypothesis." 


HOW  ELECTRICITY  TRANSFORMED  THE 
"MAURETANIA" 

r  I  AHE  striking  regularity  with  which  the  Man  Tetania  has  been 
^  making  a  new  record  nearly  every  trip  is  entirely  due,  ac- 
cording to  the  contention  of  The  Electrical  Review  (London,  Sep- 
tember 3),  to  the  fact  that  nearly  all  her  auxiliary  machinery  is 
driven  electrically.  She  failed  to  make  her  top  speed  at  first,  ac- 
cording to  this  authority,  simply  because  her  engineers  did  not 
realize  her  dependence  on  this  fact.  The  theories  of  her  great  in- 
crease in  speed  have  hitherto,  the  writer  says,  been  reduced  to  two 
— that  of  the  layman,  who  believes  that  the  change  of  propellers 
when  the  boat  was  overhauled  at  the  end  of  last  year  was  the  cause 
of  the  sudden  access  of  speed  ;  and  that  of  the  engineer,  who 
thinks  that  the  engine-room  force  had  not  become  conversant  with 
the  efficient  working  of  the  machinery  or  else  that  they  had  re- 
ceived orders  not  to  put  it  to  the  test.     Says  this  paper: 

"Without  in  any  way  reflecting  upon  the  abilities  of  the  engineers, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  did  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the 
great  possibilities  of  the  various  auxiliaries  on  the  ship  ;  and  it  is 
attention  to  these  auxiliaries  which  determines  the  ultimate  fulfil- 
ment of  the  designers'  ideas. 

"As  is  now  well  known,  practically  all  the  auxiliary  machinery 
on  the  Mauretania  is  electrically  driven,  .  .  .  and  it  is  equally 
well  known,  especially  among  electrical  engineers  connected  with 
shipwork,  that  marine  engineers  have  a  stubborn  and  conservative 
objection  to  anything  other  than  the  steam-driven  plant  with  which 
they  have  been  brought  up.  When,  therefore,  an  electrical  installa- 
tion of  more  than  2,000  horse-power  was  thrust  upon  them  with 
practically  no  qualified  electricians  on  board  to  enlighten  them  as 
to  its  proper  usage,  they  naturally  felt  some  trepidation,  and  had 
little  desire  to  attempt  any  record  speeds. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  quite  evident  why  the  speed  of  the  ship  should 
entirely  depend  on  the  auxiliary  plant,  and  in  explanation  it  must 
be  said  that  practically  all  fast  boats  require  a  relatively  enormous 
quantity  of  steam  at  high  pressure,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
from  the  boilers  when  hi^h-power  forced-draft  fans  are  employed 
to  supply  air  to  the  furnaces,  and  a  slight  diminution  in  their  out- 
put has  an  immediate  effect  on  the  steam  pressure  of  the  boilers 
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and  consequently  on  the  speed  of  the  engines  .ml  propellers.     la 
thecaseof  the  Mauretania  the  forced-draft  fans  are  electrically 

driven." 

According  to  the  writer,  the  entire  dependence  of  the  boat's 
speed  on  the  electric  generating  plant  is  now  thoroughly  under- 
od  and  one  of  the  first  considerations  is  to  keep  up  the  voltage. 
Before  this,  it  might  drop  10  or  15  per  cent,  and  the  only  result 
was  a  dim  light  and  the  slowing  down  of  a  few  unimportant  motors 
— but  on  the  Mauretania  it  is  vital.     In  conclusion,  we  read  : 

"It  is  strange,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  such  apparently  small  de- 
tails should  be  the  means  of  converting  a  23-knot  boat  into  one  of 
26  knots;  hut  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  records  of  the 
Mauritania  are  entirely  due  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  elec- 
trical conditions." 


SCIENTIFIC  LESSONS   OF   THE   REIMS 

CONTEST 

St)  rapid  is  the  progress  of  aviation  that  we  now  have  "meets," 
and  the  time  may  soon  come,  as  it  has  now  come  with  the 
automobile,  when  the  sporting  interests  of  the  aeroplane  will  com- 
pletely overshadow  its  scientific  aspects.     That  period,  however, 


been  considered  prohibitive.  It  was  the  unfavorable  weather  con. 
ditions,  rather  than  thedistance  which  he  covered,  that  constituted 
Latham's  spectacular  flight  of  96  miles  at  a  speed  of  over  $1% 
miles  an  hour,  the  most  remarkable  performance  since  the  Wright 
brothers  made  that  first  memorable  half-mile  flight  in  North  Caro- 
lina with  a  power-driven  aeroplane. 

"  For  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  reluctance  of  the  aviator  to 
bring  his  machine  from  the  shelter  of  its  shed,  except  in  the  light- 
est airs,  had  shaken  the  faith  of  the  public  in  the  immediate,  if  not 
the  ultimate,  practicability  of  the  aeroplane.  That  reckless  daring 
of  the  Gallic  character,  which  did  so  much  to  bring  out  the  inher- 
ent speed  of  the  automobile,  seems  destined  to  work  a  similar  re- 
sult in  the  even  more  dangerous  field  of  aeronautics.  If  the  cabled 
accounts  of  Latham's  flight  are  not  overseasoned  with  the  inev- 
itable enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  behavior  of  his  machine  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  was  indeed  phenome- 
nal. 'For  an  hour,' says  the  dispatch, 'with  fluttering  wings  it 
fought  its  way  against  the  storm  of  rain  and  wind  at  an  average 
height  of  150  feet,  mounting  higher  as  the  wind  rose,  until  during 
the  worst  of  the  storm  it  was  fully  300  feet  above  the  spectators.' 
But  it  was  reserved  for  Farman,  driving  a  biplane  of  his  own  de- 
sign, to  establish  beyond  all  question  the  staying  qualities  of  this 
type.  His  official  record  of  nr.78  miles  in  3  hours  4  minutes  56 
seconds  and  his  total  flight  of  118  miles  in  3  hours  15  minutes  has 
carried  the  long-distance  record  beyond  the  expectations  even  of 

the  most  sanguine." 


As  regards  the  relative  merits  of  mono- 
plane and  biplane,  the  writer  says  that  the 
results  at  Reims  seem  to  have  established 
the  superiority  of  the  former  in  speed  and 
of  the  latter  in  endurance.  Bleriot,  with  a 
monoplane,  holds  the  record  for  speed 
with  7  minutes  47*    seconds  for  a  lap  of 


rruia  "The  Illustrated  Loodou  News." 

AN  AERIAL  TORPEDO. 

A  French  dirigible  discharging  a  torpedo  at  a 
■captive  balloon.  Experiments  have  been  made  by 
the  French  army  authorities  with  aerial  torpedoes. 
The  attack  was  made  by  a  dirigible  called  Le  Jaune 
of  Chalais-Meudon,  upon  a  captive  spherical  bal- 
loon. The  aerial  torpedo  is  worked  by  a  small 
gasoline  motor,  and  the  end  of  it  is  of  steel,  shaped 
like  a  plowshare,  to  tear  the  envelop  of  the  bal- 
loon attacked.  The  impact  causes  a  tube  filled 
with  explosive  matter  to  burst,  and  this  in  turn 
makes  the  gas-bag  of  the  balloon  explode.  . 


AX    AERIAL   AUTOMATIC    SEARCHLIGHT. 


The  second  picture  shows  an  interesting  experiment  recently  made  by  the  French  military  authorities. 
The  dirigible  has  just  discharged  an  aerial  scout  in  the  shape  of  a  projectle  which  flies,  aeroplane-fashion,  in  the  air,  and  sheds  a  bright  light  downward 
upon  the  earth.     It  is  here  shown  above  a  battery  of  artillery  that  has  passed  behind  a  clump  of  trees. 


is  not  yet ;  and  while  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  crowds  of  people 
in  a  grand  standcheering  for  their  favorite  fliers,  and  laying  wagers 
industriously,  we  have  also,  on  the  other,  scientific  men  discussing 
very  different  phases  of  the  contest.  In  the  opinion  of  The  Scieti- 
tific  American  (New  York,  September  4),  the  recent  aviation  con- 
tests at  Reims  have  shown  a  wonderful  advance  in  speed,  dura- 
tion of  flight,  and  stability  under  unfavorable  atmospheric  condi- 
tions.    We  read  : 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  contest 
— the  one  which  is  most  prophetic  of  the  future  serviceableness  of 
the  aeroplane — is  the  way  in  which  the  various  aviators  dared  the 
elements  by  bringing  out  their  machines  and  making  some  of  their 
best  flights  when  the  wind  was  of  a  strength  which  hitherto  has 


6.21  miles,  altho  Curtiss  in  his  biplane  is  a  good  second,  with  a 
record  of  7  minutes  48?  seconds.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  compact  little  biplane  of  Curtiss,  weighing  less  than  half 
as  much  as  those  of  his  competitors,  won  the  international  cup, 
over  a  12.42-mile  course,  in  15  minutes  50?  seconds.  Summing  up 
the  results,  it  may  be  said  that  the  brilliant  tournament  at  Reims 
has  established  three  facts:  First,  that  the  problem  of  stability 
has  been  solved  ;  secondly,  that  an  aeroplane  motor  has  been  pro- 
duced which  will  run  until  the  gasoline  tanks  are  empty  ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  problem  of  alighting  without  injury  to  man  or 
machine  is  yet  a  long  way  from  solution.  Regarding  this  last 
feature,  we  offer  the  suggestion  that,  since  the  accidents  are  due 
largely  to  the  widely  extended  and  delicate  wings  or  planes  coming 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  a  great  step  toward  the  perfection  of 
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the  aeroplane  will  have  been  achieved,  it  sonic  method  can  be  de- 
vised by  which,  at  the  moment  of  alighting,  the  planes  can  be 
thrown  upward  and  backward,  so  as  to  imitate  in  some  degree  the 
folding  of  the  wings  when  a  bird  alights.  That  the  problem  would 
present  great  mechanical  and  constructional  difficulties,  we  admit. 
In  a  biplane,  because  of  the  rigid  trussing,  it  would  seem  to  be 
impracticable;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  the  problem  might  be 
worked  out  in  the  monoplane." 


popular  astronomy,  represent  anything  rather  than  the  truth.  In 
these  the  continents  stand  out  with  perfect  distinctness  and  the 
clouds  are  conspicuous  only  by  their  entire  absence.  Mr.  Clay- 
den's  cloud-belted  earth  is  probably  the  real  thing. 


THE  EARTH  A   BELTED  PLANET 

""HAT  an  astronomer  on  Venus  or  Mars  would,  on  directing 
-*■  his  telescope  toward  the  earth,  see  only  the  clouds  with 
which  we  are  shrouded,  and  that  the  arrangement  and  motions  of 
these  would  give  our  globe  the  appearance  of  a  "belted  planet  " — 
are  the  assertions  of  Arthur  W.  Clayden  in  an  article  reprinted  by 
The  Monthly    Weather  Review   for  April  (Washington,  August 


THE  EARTH  (A  BELTED  PLANET)  AS  IT  WOULD  APPEAR  FROM  VENUS. 

23)  from  The  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society 
of  London.  Mr.  Clayden  assumes,  in  accordance  with  the  general 
astronomical  understanding,  that  what  we  see  of  the  planet  Venus 
is  merely  "the  outer  face  of  a  heavily  cloud-laden  atmosphere," 
and  it  is  his  belief  that  similarity  of  conditions  would  produce 
nearly  the  same  appearances  on  the  earth,  could  we  see  it  from  as 
great  a  distance.     He  writes  : 

"Except  in  the  region  of  our  tropical  belts  of  high  pressure  an 
astronomer  on  Venus  would  rarely  be  able  to  make  out  much  of 
terrestrial  geography.  The  belt  of  clouds  marking  the  position  of 
the  equatorial  rainy  season  must  stand  out  as  a  shining  white  band, 
in  strong  contrast  with  the  darker  belts  on  either  side.  All  details 
of  the  world's  temperate  zones  must  be  masked  in  the  most  annoy- 
ing way,  for  it  must  be  very  rare  that  a  district  so  large  as  the 
British  Isles  is  entirely  free  from  cloud,  even  if  we  exclude  cirrus 
from  consideration. 

"  In  the  figure  we  have  a  view  of  the  earth  as'  it  would  probably 
appear  to  an  astronomer  on  Venus,  but  the  parts  of  the  oceans 
visible  would  be  tinted  with  a  pale  shade  of  indigo,  while  the  land 
surfaces  would  be  tinged  with  shades  of  ruddy  brown  or  dark 
green,  thereby  adding  to  the  contrasts. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the  earth  is  a  belted  planet;  and  if 
Venus  had  a  rotation  period  comparable  with  our  day,  and  if  the 
atmosphere  is  of  similar  or  greater  density  than  ours  (which  is  es- 
sential for  the  formation  of  the  shell  of  convection  clouds),  she 
also  would  take  a  place  in  the  same  group.  It  is  true  that  Mars 
does  not,  but  its  small  mass  and  the  low  value  of  gravity  are  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  lower  clouds,  and  these  are 
those  which  form  the  belts." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  fancy  sketches  of  "the  earth  as  seen  " 
from  some  other  planet  which  appear  in  some  reputable  works  on 


STINGLESS  RADIO-THERAPY 

A  METHOD  of  avoiding  the  danger  of  burns  in  treatment  with 
•^*-  .r-rays  or  with  radium  will  be  welcomed  by  all  medical  men. 
Such  a  method,  and  a  very  simple  one  indeed,  we  are  informed  in 
The  Medical  Record  (New  York),  has  now  been  devised  by  a 
German  experimenter.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"Owing  to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  to  Roentgen  and  radium 
rays,  and  the  liability  to  burns  if  they  are  applied  for  a  prolonged 
time,  the  use  of  these  two  therapeutic  agents  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  treatment  of  superficial  lesions.  Various  devices 
have  been  tried  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  rays  for  deep-seated 
tumors,  usually  with  discouraging  results.  A  new  effort  to  over- 
come these  difficulties,  which  for  simplicity  commends  itself,  is 
reported  by  Gottwald  Schwarz.  .  .  .  Working  on  seeds  he  found 
that  ...  if  he  exposed  dry  seeds  to  the  .r-ray,  even  over  long 
periods,  they  were  not  affected  by  it  and  developed  into  normal 
plants,  whereas,  if  sprouting  seeds  were  so  treated,  even  for  a 
short  time,  marked  changes,  as  dwarfism  and  pigmentations,  ap- 
peared in  the  resulting  plants.  This  difference  he  considered  to 
be  due  to  the  differences  in  metabolic  activity  [the  chemical  pro- 
cesses of  growth  and  nutrition]  and  drew  the  conclusion  that  if  by 
any  method  the  metabolism  of  the  skin  could  be  reduced  during 
exposure  to  the  .r-rays,  the  effect  on  the  skin  might  be  diminished. 
The  method  he  used  to  reduce  the  metabolism  was  pressure.  He 
placed  two  capsules  containing  radium  side  by  side  on  the  skin, 
one  lying  loosely,  the  other  held  firmly  by  means  of  a  rubber  band. 
The  difference  .  .  .  was  striking.  Where  the  pressure  was  em- 
ployed a  slight  blush  appeared  after  some  days,  disappearing  in 
three  or  four  days,  whereas,  where  there  was  no  pressure  a  severe 
dermatitis  occurred  and  lasted  for  more  than  a  month.  The  same 
effect  was  produced  by  the  .r-ray,  the  rays  being  applied  through 
thin  blocks  of  wood.  Where  the  blocks  rested  lightly  on  the  skin 
the  effects  were  severe  and  lasting;  where  they  were  submitted  to 
pressure,  slight  and  transient.  The  author  concludes  that  the 
differences  are  due  to  the  different  metabolic  activities  of  the  free 
skin  and  of  that  under  compression,  and  he  believes  that  by  pres- 
sure on  the  skin  during  radiation  deep  tissues  may  be  treated  with- 
out danger  of  superficial  burns." 


PHOEBE  SNOW  IN  HOLLAND— It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that 
there  is  no  "road  of  anthracite  "  in  the  Netherlands  ;  yet  the  pro- 
duction of  smoke  by  locomotives  has  been  effectually  done  away 
with  there,  if  we  are  to  credit  The  Railway  Magazine  (London). 
Apparently  there  is  some  hope  for  despairing  travelers  on  smoky 
trains  all  over  the  United  States  provided  proper  legislation  be  forth- 
coming— and  provided  we  enforce  it,  as  the  Dutch  do.     We  read  : 

"In  Holland  all  railway  locomotives  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Government  and,  under  the  law,  must  be  provided  with  an 
apparatus  for  the  burning  of  smoke,  and  also  with  an  apparatus  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the  emission  of  sparks  and  combustible 
matter.  Before  a  new  type  of  locomotive  is  bought  the  railway 
must  furnish  a  drawing  showing  the  details  thereof  to  the  Super- 
vising Board  of  Railways,  which  decides  whether  the  new  type  is 
acceptable  ;  and  for  all  locomotives  purchased  the  railway  has  to 
furnish  the  board  with  a  statement  containing,  among  other  things, 
a  description  of  the  contrivance  for  the  burning  of  smoke  and  of 
the  contrivance  to  prevent  the  emission  of  sparks.  Every  locomo- 
tive has  to  be  examined  and  approved  by  a  government  inspector 
before  it  can  be  placed  in  service.  No  locomotive  would  be  ac- 
cepted which  was  not  provided  specially  with  a  contrivance  for 
burning  the  smoke,  and  the  burning  by  locomotives  and  stationary 
furnaces  of  bituminous  coal,  which  would  emit  clouds  of  black 
smoke,  soot,  and  deleterious  gases,  to  the  menace  of  the  public 
health,  would  not  be  tolerated.  The  provincial  and  communal 
authorities  are  authorized  to  make  and  enforce  regulations  in  refer- 
ence to  railways  constructed  on  the  public  roads.  The  Province 
of  Zuid-Holland,  for  instance,  has  prescribed  that  only  coke  is  to 
be  used  on  locomotives." 
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MALTED  COFFEE 

IT  has  generally  been  considered  that  sprouted  coffee-beans  are 
oiled.  Sprouted  grain,  or  malt,  is.  however,  sometimes 
thought  valuable,  as  the  germination  develops  chemical  substam 
that  do  not  exist  in  the  grain  before  sprouting  and  that  have  food- 
value.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  reason,  therefore,  why  sprouted 
coffee  should  be  thrownaway,  and  recent  tests  in  Porto  Rico  show 
that  the  malted  coffee-bean,  properly  treated,  may  be  of  even  better 
quality  than  before.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  this  useful  dis- 
covery lias  been  made  by  an  experiment  station  under  our  Agri- 
cultural Department.     Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  : 

"  The  proper  drying  of  the  coffee-bean  involves  numerous  diffi- 
culties and  is  often  accompanied  by  sensible  losses,  at  least  in 
some  of  the  countries  of  its  origin,  where  the  bean  is  generally 
gathered  in  the  wet  season.  The  wealthy  proprietors  who  can 
afford  the  latest  machinery  easily  avoid  these  difficulties,  hut  most 
of  tho  smaller  planters  are  not  able  to  vise  artificial  means  of  dry- 
ing uid  are  obliged  tocontent  themselves  with  the  sun's  heat  alone. 
While  they  are  waiting  until  the  sun  vouchsafes  to  shine  for  them, 
their  coffee  dampens,  heats,  ferments,  undergoes  alterations,  and 
in  case  there  is  insufficient  help  or  space  to  turn  it  over  frequently, 
t  rthe  situation  is  prolonged,  it  decays,  giving  of]  an  insupportable 
odor  and  often  damaging  the  whole  crop.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rain  Mops  and  the  sun  shines  for  several  days  in  succession,  the 
heat  added  to  the  humidity  causes  the  beans  to  sprout,  and  such 
gei minating  beans  were  for  a  ijng  time  considered  unfit  for  use. 

"The  Experiment  Station  at  Porto  Rico  decided  recently  to  de- 
termine, on  the  one  hand,  the  time  during  which  coffee  might 
remain  saturated  with  moisture  without  damage  and.  on  the  other 
hand,  the  influence  of  germination  on  the  quality  of  the  product. 
Coffee,  fermented  and  washed,  was  placed  in  a  pile  on  a  cemented 
area  and  turned  over  daily.  Less  than  a  month  afterward  the  hist 
sprouts  appeared.  The  pile  was  then  spread  over  a  larger  surface 
so  as  to  obtain  a  uniform  thickness  of  about  a  lout.  After  this 
the  pile  was  watered  daily  before  being  turned  over,  and  as  last  as 
the  beans  sprouted  they  were  removed  and  dried.  A  month  later 
all  the  beans  had  sprouted,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  experiment 
no  decaying  fermentation  took  pbee  and  no  bad  odor  was  noticed. 

" The  beans  were  then  dried  and  de^jiticated  according  to  the 
usual  procedure.  Specimens  of  this  malted  coffee  were  taken  and 
submitted  to  divers  experts  who  weie  unanimous  in  declaring  it 
superior  to  coffee  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  It  appeared  to  them 
to  have  gained  in  delica^_,  and  to  have  lost  the  bitterness  so  gen- 
erally criticized.  The  maltage  of  coffee  was  thus  declared  to  be 
a  doubly  desirable  operation,  since,  be-  ides  lessening  losses  and 
perhaps  doing  away  with  them  altogether,  it  betters  the  quality 
very  sensibly. 

"The  practical  conclusion  is  well  esU.olished  commercially,  but 
it  remains  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  the  different  phases  of  the 
operation,  to  determine  the  most  favorable  connitions.  The  tem- 
perature and  humidity  should  be  noted  daily  and  at  the  same  time 
samples  should  he  taken  whose  analysis  will  give  information  re- 
garding the  various  transformations  and  their  processes,  whose 
result  alone  is  now  known.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Porto  Rico 
station,  which  has  introduced  this  happy  innovation,  will  not  fail 
to  carry  out  this  most  important  part  of  the  task  that  it  has  under- 
taken."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


INFECTION  FROM  A  SAND-PILE— The  domestic  or  public 
sand-pile,  for  juvenile  use,  is  the  latest  familiar  object  to  excite 
the  aversion  of  the  London  Lancet,  whose  condemnations  of  this 
and  that  have  been  often  quoted  in  these  pages.  We  are  now  told 
that  the  sand-pile,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  life-saver  for  babies,  may 
possibly  be  a  source  of  disease.     Says  this  paper  : 

"The  amusement  which  children  find  in  making 'castles  '  with 
sand  on  the  seashore,  in  digging  trenches  and  pits,  and  tracing 
designs  on  the  alluring  surface  is  innocent  enough  and  serves  to 
keep  the  youngsters  occupied  and  to  give  them  exercise  in  the 
healthy  environment  of  sun  and  fresh  sea  air.  A  somewhat  similar 
end  is  gained  by  providing  sand-heaps  inland,  in  public  parks  and 
in  various  open  spaces,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  such  heaps  of  sand 
are  a  source  of  joy  to  many  children.     It  would  be  a  pity  to  kill 


Mich  joy.  for  i lie  lot  ol  the  poor  city  child  is,  as  a  rule,  a  poor  one, 
but  we  would  suggest  that  some  attention  be  paid  to  a  certain  in- 
sanitarj  aspect  oi  these  inland  sand  games.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  sand  of  the  seashore  is  continuously  washed  by  an  advan- 
cing and  receding  sea,  and  so  is  made  clean  every  tide.  But  that 
is  not  the  case  with  the  sand-heap  at  home,  which,  after  the  play 
<>l  a  lew  weks,  becomes  very  dusty,  and  this  dust  during  the  play 
is  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
swallowed  and  some  inhaled.  Infection  may  follow,  for  no  one 
could  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  the  sand  alter  days  of  use  would 
be  free  from  infective  material.  It  would  be  a  great  gain  if  the 
sand  could  always  be  kept  damp  and  free  from  dust,  but  it  would 
be  better  still  if  damping  could  be  associated  with  the  application 
of  an  inoffensive  antiseptic." 


COLD  WATER  AND   RED-HOT  BOILERS 

"'HIS  combination  is  popularly  regarded  as  most  unhealthy  for 
-*■  those  in  the  vicinity,  as  being  not  only  likely,  but  nearly 
certain,  to  cause  a  serious  explosion.  That  this  belief  is  not  only 
"a  mistaken  impression  "  but  a  "pernicious fallacy,"  we  are  assured 
by  Railway  and  Locomotive  Engineering  (New  York,  Septem- 
ber), w  hich  sa\  s  : 

"When  water  in  a  boiler  is  found  to  be  low  the  first  duty  of  the 
man  in  charge  is  to  force  water  inside  as  quickly  as  possible. 
The  belief  that  boilers  with  overheated  sheets  were  likely  to  ex- 
plode if  cold  water  was  injected  upon  the  plates  arose  no  doubt 
from  the  fact  that  hot  cast-iron  plates  often  fracture  when  cold 
water  is  thrown  upon  them.  It  is,  however,  different  with  the 
mild  steel  that  steam-boilers  are  made  of.  That  material  softens 
or  becomes  annealed  when  quenched  in  cold  water,  a  simple  test 
proving  the  truth  of  that,  which  any  mechanic  or  engineer  can 
carry  out  for  himself. 

"The  beginning  of  this  most  unfortunate  'red-hot  cold-water' 
boiler-explosion  theory  was  a  philosophical  experiment  conducted 
by  an  English  professor  as  follows  :  He  first  observed  that  water 
in  small  quantities  dropt  upon  very  hot  metal  did  not  wet  the 
metal,  nor  was  it  evaporated  in  the  usual  way.  He  then  took  a 
platinum  dish,  heated  it  red-hot  by  means  of  an  alcohol  lamp,  and 
into  this  poured  a  small  quantity  of  water;  he  found  that  it  as- 
sumed globular  form  without  seeming  to  touch  the  metal,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  held  away  by  an  invisible  cushion.  It  did  not  evap- 
orate rapidly,  but  slowly  dried  away,  until  at  a  certain  time  the 
remaining  drop  exploded  with  great  violence.  He  then  deduced 
and  proclaimed  the  theory  of  the  spheroidal  condition  in  red-hot 
boilers,  which  was  to  account  for  all  mysterious  boiler  explosions." 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
•  he  w  liter  goes  on  to  tell  us,  clearly  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the 
popular  idea.     I  le  says  : 

"A  locomotive  was  run  out  on  a  side  track  near  Altoona,  and 
the  plan  was  to  tire  the  boiler  until  the  steam  was  high,  then  blew 
it  out  to  expose  the  crown  sheet  and  allow  it  to  become  red-hot, 
then  to  force  cold  water  into  the  boiler  from  a  fire-engine  placed 
at  a  safe  distance  away.  The  first  plan  miscarried,  for  they  fired 
the  old  boiler  while  full  of  water  till  the  steam  reached  200  pounds 
when  it  suddenly  went  to  pieces.  That  proved  that  being  full  of 
water  did  not  prevent  a  boiler  from  exploding. 

"  The  company  then  took  a  second  old  engine  to  repeat  the  tests. 
The  boiler  was  fired  up  and  steam  raised  considerably  above  the 
regular  working-pressure.  Then  they  ran  the  water  off  until  the 
crown  sheet  was  bare,  and  allowed  it  to  become  red-hot,  after 
which  they  pumped  in  cold  water.  The  only  effect  was  to  cause 
the  seams  to  leak. 

"About  the  same  time  a  series  of  experiments  were  made  at  the 
Harrison  Boiler  Works  in  Philadelphia,  with  overheated  plates, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Franklin  Institute.  Several  boilers 
were  overheated  and  cold  water  pumped  upon  the  red-hot  sheets. 
The  experiments  were  very  interesting,  and  very  conclusive  that 
the  whole  mass  of  the  boiler,  if  heated  red-hot,  does  not  contain 
heat  units  enough  to  raise  the  water  to  a  dangerous  steam-making 
pressure. 

"All  men  connected  with  boilers  should  remember  not  to  let 
the  water  in  the  boiler  get  low.  Hut  if  by  accident  it  should  be- 
come low,  hurry  to  put  water  inside." 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  WAR 

THAT  the  Church  still  tolerates  man-killing  and  trusts  in  brute 
force  to  win  moral  victories  almost  as  much  as  the  world, 
is  an  indictment  uttered  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Lynch,  pastor  of 
the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church,  New  York,  at  the  last  peace 
conference  held  at  Lake  Mohonk,  and  published  in  its  report  just 
issued.     It   is  his   opinion  that  we  have  brought  over  into  our 

Christianity  a  lot  of 
pagan  ethics  and  that 
often  the  pagan  over- 
shadows the  Christian. 
"  The  world,  through  its 
prophets,  like  Nietz- 
sche, openly  declares 
itself  a  follower  of  the 
pagan  ideal  and  ridi- 
cules the  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  love.  The 
Church  still  calls  itself 
Christian,  and  yet  turns 
its  back  on  the  whole 
Christ-teaching  at  this 
point  and  continues  the 
pagan  practise  of  con- 
sidering men  of  other 
nations  foreigners,  and 
of  destruction,  killing, 
and  relying  on  brute 
power."  He  goes  on  to 
mention  the  monuments 
set  up  in  cathedrals, 
rev.  Frederick  lynch.  ten  to  one  of  which  are 

lie  asserts  that  "When  the  Christian  Church  jn  memory  of  men  who 
once  gets  Jesus' conception  of  the   worth  and 

sacredness  of  a  human  soul  it  can  no  more  take  have  killed  somebody, 
part  in  wars  than  it  can  in  slave-holding  or  The  churches  of  this 
prostitution."  , 

country,  he  continues,  m 

the  published  report  of  his  address,  "went  wild  at  the  return  of  a 

great  admiral  from  the  Philippines  who  had  killed  several  hundred 

miserable  Spaniards  who  had  not  the  slightest  idea  what  it  was 

all  about."     The  present  attitude  of  Germany  and  England  to  each 

other  is  to  him  such  "a  travesty  of  Christianity  "  as  was  never  seen 

in  history  before.     He  comments  : 

"If  the  State  churches  of  Germany  and  England  had  enough 
Christianity  in  them  to  say,  'This  is  all  utterly  foreign  to  our  re- 
ligion. Let  us  insist  that  the  two  governments  get  together  at 
once  in  friendly  conference  and  sign  a  treaty,'  the  governments 
would  do  it.  But  from  my  experience  in  England  it  is  the  Church 
people  who  are  maddest." 

It  is  the  shame  of  the  age,  asserts  Mr.  Lynch,  that  "every  church 
in  England,  Germany,  and  America  is  not  protesting  against 
these  grent,  pagan,  overwhelming  armaments."     But,  he  adds: 

'  It  is  of  no  use  whatever  expecting  much  help  from  the  Church 
in  the  cause  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  or  nations  till  it  learns  the 
mind  of  Christ  in  its  ethics,  and  with  clear,  uncompromising  Chris- 
tian certitude  says, '  Man-killing  has  no  part  or  place  in  Christianity 
and  must  stop.'  The  whole  teaching  of  Jesus  is  so  plain  on  this 
point  that  every  child  knows  it,  and  it  is  not  till  we  go  to  juggling 
with  his  words  and  quibbling  over  plain  meanings  and  twisting 
sentences  that  are  straight,  that  we  by  any  means  can  get  away 
from  them.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  simplest,  plainest 
sermon  ever  preached,  and  when  the  Church  believes  and  practises 
half  of  it  even,  she  will  have  no  more  part  in  wars.  It  seems  to 
forbid  even  self-defense  from  the  enemy.  But  we  will  not  press 
this  point,  we  will  grant  the  right  of  protecting  one's  own  life  or 
the  nation's  life — but  even  then  wars  would  stop,  for  not  one  war 
in  twenty  originates  in    mere  self-defense.     The  fact  still  remains 


that  the  whole  Christian  teaching  condemns  the  killing  of  one's 
brother.  It  forbids  the  exercise  of  hatred  and  revenge,  the  de- 
struction of  sacred  things,  the  use  of  force  in  extending  religion. 
Its  gospel  is  love,  and  forgiveness  of  the  enemy,  the  recognition 
of  the  Christ-life  and  Christ-light  in  every  man,  the  persuasion  of 
reason  and  mercy.  When  the  Christian  Church  once  gets  Jesus' 
conception  of  the  worth  and  sacredness  of  a  human  soul  it  can  no 
more  take  part  in  wars  than  it  can  in  slave-holding  or  prostitution  ; 
it  will  lift  its  hands  in  horror  at  this  whole  business  of  man-killing 
and  the  vast  preparations  now  going  on  all  over  the  world  for  de- 
stroying some  other  children  of  God. 

"  Again,  before  the  Church  can  lead  in  the  brotherhood  of  nations 
it  must  learn  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  double  standard 
of  ethics  in  the  kingdom  of  God — an  ethic  for  individuals  and 
another  for  groups.  The  most  hopeful  sign  for  the  kingdom  is 
that  the  Church  is  beginning  to  learn  this  and  preach  it.  It  has 
already  preached  it  with  considerable  force,  and  it  has  led  to  in- 
surance investigations  and  to  the  State  regulation  of  corporations 
and  to  a  general  awakening  of  the  political  conscience.  Governor 
Folk  calls  it 'the  Era  of  Civic  Conscience.'  This  is  good.  But 
as  yet  large  parts  of  the  Christian  body  lag  behind  in  this  emphasis 
of  one  law  for  individuals  and  groups.  Thank  God,  we  have  gone 
so  far  that  the  Church  can  no  longer  hold  individuals  to  her  unless 
at  the  same  time  she  holds  society." 

The  Rev.  H.  Hensley  Henson,  of  London,  in  a  subsequent 
speech,  took  exception  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lynch,  declaring 
that  he  was  in  "profound  disagreement  "  with  the  views  advanced. 
He  is  reported  as  saying  : 

"  I  do  not  think  he  read  rightly  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. I  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  desired  to 
commit  his  disciples  to  the 
impossible  ethics  which  he 
described  this  morning.  I 
believe,  on  the  contrary,  that 
patriotism,  carrying  with  it 
the  high  obligation  of  sacri- 
fice, even  to  the  sacrifice  of 
life,  is  part  and  parcel  of  his 
claim  upon  his  disciples,  and 
I  hold  this,  not  because  I 
believe  that  patriotism,  like 
a  keen  sense  of  duty,  affec- 
tion for  one's  own  family,  is 
a  force  inimical  to  the  har- 
mony of  neighbors  or  the 
peace  of  man,  but  because 
it  is  the  divinely  appointed 
instrument  by  which  men  are 
interpreted  to  one  another. 
I  for  one  do  earnestly  and 
deeply  regret  that  the  advo- 
cates of  international  arbi- 
tration and  peace  commit 
themselves  to  such — I  must 
use  the  word — impossible, 
such  wild  interpretations  of 
Christian  ethics 

"The  one  thing  that  we 
have  to  fight  against  is  that 
these  great  and  sacred  forces  rev.  h.  hensley  henson, 

making  for  peace  should  any  who  declares    patriotism  to  be  -as 

one  of  them  be  twisted  and       much  a  part  of  human  duty  as  private 
bent    into     the    service     of      virtue  itself." 
some    shadowy   counterfeit. 

That  patriotism,  to  take  but  a  single  example,  should  be  debased 
into  selfish  imperialism  (we  call  it  in  England  'jingoism,'  I  think 
here  it  is  called  'spread-eagleism,'  it  has  some  name  in  Germany) 
is  indeed  deplorable.  It  is  that  kind  of  imperialism  we  have  to 
direct  our  efforts  against,  not  the  kind  of  patriotism  which  is  as 
much  a  part  of  human  duty  as  private  virtue  itself.  I  have  the 
distinguished  honor  of  speaking  to  the  cadets  at  West  Point  next 
Sunday.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  them  that  they  ought  to  take  off 
their  coats  and  regard  themselves  as  public  murderers  when  they 
go  to  their  duty.     On  the  contrary,  I  am  going  to  tell  them  that 
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they  have  behind  them  not  only  the  good  feeling  and  pride  of  their 
fellow  countrymen  when  they  go  to  work,  but  they  have  the  sanc- 
tion, the  highest  ot  all  sanction,  the  sanction  of  him  who  is  the 
Lord  oi  nature  and  who  gave  them  a  country  to  love  and  serve." 


BUDDHA'S   BONES 

ONE  hundred  million  people  will  fee!  a  thrill  of  religious  en- 
thusiasm at  a  recent  archeological  discovery.  This  is  no 
less  an  object  than  a  casket  containing  what  is  believed  to  be  sonic 
of  the  bones  of  Gautama  Buddha  which  has  been  unearthed  near 
the  city  oi  Peshawar  in  the  Northwest  Frontier  Province  of  India. 
An  account  of  this  romantic  find  is  given  in  Flu  Illustrated  Lon- 
don NewS)  from  which  we  quote  : 

'*  between  the  fourth  and  seventh  centuries  oi  our  era.  several 
Buddhist  pilgrims  came  to  India  from  China  to  visit  the  holy 
places  of  Buddhism.  Three  of  these  pilgrims — Fa  Hien,  Sung- 
Yun,  ami  Hieun  Thsang — came  to  Peshawar,  then  known  as 
Purushapura;  and  they  describe  in  glowing  colors  the  size  ami 
magnificence  of  its  religious  edifices. 

"Chief  among  these  was  a  monastery  built  by  the  famous 
Emperor  Kanishka,  about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  by  its  side  a 
towering  pagoda,  or  'stupa,'  in  which  the  Emperor  had  enshrined 
some  of  the  relics  of  the  Lord  Buddha  himself.  The  pagoda  was, 
they  tell  us,  of  solemn  beauty  and  majestic  grandeur,  adorned  with 
friezes  and  layers  of  precious  substances.  Its  circumference,  at 
the  base,  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ;  while  its  height  is  vari- 
ously given  as  400  feet  ami  700  feet,  ami  it  is  said  to  have  had  no 
less  than  thirteen  stories.  The  base  was  of  stone,  but  the  super- 
structure was  of  carved  wood,  with  a  staircase  leading  to  the  top  : 
and  the  whole  was  adorned  with  a  pinnacle  of  gilded  disks 
attached  to  an  iron  pillar. 

"With  the  decay  of  Buddhism  in  the  Northwest  Frontier,  both 
pagotla  and  monastery  seem  to  have  fallen  to  ruin;  or  perhaps 
they  may  have  been  thrown  down  by  invading  hosts  from  the 
north.  They  disappear  completely  from  all  literary  records  after 
the  medieval  ages,  ami  their  very  site  was  forgotten.  Fortunately, 
however,  some  inkling  of  their  position  was  given  by  the  Chinese 
pilgrims,  and  the  well-known  French  savant.  M.  Foucher,  was 
able  by  a  brilliant  chain  of  reasoning  to  locate  their  site  in  some 
mounds  to  the  east  of  Peshawar  city.  About  eighteen  months  ago 
the  Archeological  Department  set  to  work  to  discover  what  remains 
of  the  famous  structures  might  still  be  hidden  beneath  the  ground. 
The  operations  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  D.  P.  Spooner,  the  archeo- 
logical superintendent  on  the  Frontier.  For  some  months  it 
seemed  as  tho  nothing  was  left  but  interminable  debris  of  brick 
and  stone.  Little  by  little,  however,  there  emerged  the  basement 
of  what  is  certainly  the  largest  pagoda  that  exists  in  India.  From 
side  to  side  it  measures  nearly  300  feet.  Its  plan  is  cruciform. 
with  circular  towers  at  the  four  inner  corners,  a  feature  hitherto 
unknown  in  such  buildings.  The  walls  are  of  massive  stone 
masonry  faced  with  reliefs  of  seated  Buddha  figures  and  Corinthian 
pilasters  in  stucco.  Higher  up,  there  was  once  a  band  of  enameled 
tiles  with  bold  inscriptions  incised  upon  it,  but  the  tiles  belonging 
to  it  had  long  since  fallen,  and  were  found  in  the  debris  below. 

"That  this  was  the  pagoda  erected  by  Kanishka  there  could  be 
no  shadow  of  doubt,  and  the  exciting  task  remained  of  searching 
for  the  relics  of  the  Buddha,  which  the  Emperor  had  enshrined 
within  it.  A  shaft  was  sunk  in  the  center  of  the  monument  and 
laboriously  carried  down  through  the  heavy  foundations,  until,  at 
a  depth  of  some  20  feet  below  the  surface,  the  expectations  of  the 
diggers  were  realized  by  finding  a  stone-built  chamber,  and  in  a 
corner  if  it  the  relic-casket,  standing  where  it  had  been  placed 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago 

"It  is  about  seven  inches  high  and  is  shaped  like  the  familiar 
Greek  'pyxis,'  or  toilet-box.  On  its  lid  is  a  seated  Buddha,  with 
his  hand  raised  in  the  act  of  blessing,  and  on  either  side  of  him 
an  attendant  Bodhisattva.  The  edge  of  the  lid  is  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  flying  geese  in  low  relief,  while  below,  in  high  relief,  is 
a  design  of  young  Cupids  carrying  a  garland,  with  figures  of  the 
Buddha  and  his  attendants  above.  But  the  chief  and  most  striking 
figure  on  the  casket  is  that  of  the  Emperor  Kanishka  himself,  with 
winged  celestial  beings  bringing  wreaths  to  crown  him.  The  King 
is  portrayed  here  just  as  he  is  on  his  coins,  and  the  identity  is 
further  determined  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  casket.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  in  a  script  known  as  Kharoshthi,  and  tell  us  that  the 


relics  were  for  the  acceptance  of  the  teachers  of  the  Sarvasivadin 
sect  of  Buddhists.  They  add,  too,  the  highly  interesting  informa- 
tion that  the  artist,  who  presumably  made  the  casket,  was  a  Greek, 
Agesilaos  by  name,  a  slave  in  the  pay  of  Kanishka,  and  superin- 
tending engineer  in  his  monastery. 

"Inside  this  casket  was  a  simple  reliquary  of  crystal,  hex- 
agonal in  shape  and  hollowed  at  one  end  to  receive  the  holy 
relics,  which  mean  so  much  to  the  whole  Buddhist  world — four 
small  pieces  of  bone  packed  close  together  and  closed  in  their 
resting-place  with  the  royal  seal.  Near  by  was  a  single  coin  of 
the  Emperor  Kanishka.  What  is  to  become  of  these  venerated 
relics  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  be  pre- 
sented by  India  to  the  four  Buddhist  countries  that  have  most 
claim  upon  them.  As  the  believers  in  the  Buddhist  religion  num- 
ber approximately  100,000,000,  it  will  readily  be  understood  how 
much   interest  this   discovery  has  aroused." 


A  HELPING  HAND  FOR  THE  EX-CONVICT 

OOC1ETY  at  large  takes  the  stand  that  social  ostracism  is  part 
w  ^  of  the  penalty  a  man  pays  for  any  crime  committed.  Not 
much  more  is  to  be  expected  from  this  source,  says  The  North- 
western Christian  Advocate  (Chicago),   but  the  attitude  of  the 


From  "  The  Illustrated  Louilou  News." 

THE  COFFIN   OF    BUDDHA, 

This  relic-casket  recently  found  near  Peshawar,  India,  is  believed  to 
contain  some  of  the  bones  of  Gautama  Buddha. 

Church  ought  to  be  otherwise.  As  a  practical  proposition  it  is 
suggested  that  a  men's  club,  or  an  Epworth  League,  or  a  Brother- 
hood, should  start  an  industry  in  which  released  criminals  may 
have  a  chance  to  rehabilitate  themselves.  This  would  be  a  "dis- 
tinct service  to  the  community,  to  the  benefic'ary,  to  the  cause  of 
religion."  The  hard  lines  of  the  criminal  are  shown  in  a  story 
quoted  by  this  journal  from  Collier's  Weekly: 

"I  was  discharged  from  San  Quentin  six  weeks  ago.  I  was 
given  a  new  suit  of  clothes  (that  was  branded  'prison'  all  over, 
but  no  matter  about  this).  I  was  given  clothes  to  cover  me,  $5  in 
cash,  and  the  good  wishes  of  the  warden  and  the  man  who  drives 
the  van.     Very  good,  you  say,  for  an  ex-convict?    Well,  listen  to 
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this.  On  the  day  I  was  given  my  freedom,  my  picture,  with  m\ 
scription,  was  sent  to  every  sheriff  of  every  county  in  the  State  : 
'This  man  is  free— may  be  coming  your  way.  Look  out  for  him.' 
Now,  there  is  nothing  dangerous  about  me,  or,  at  least  there  never 
was.  I  was  a  street-car  conductor,  a  decent  enough  sort,  when 
one  night  I  got  drunk  and  hit  a  man.  Unfortunately  for  both  of 
us,  it  nearly  killed  him.  I  got  four  years.  I  paid  the  penalty. 
Should  I  be  let  alone  now  or  not  ?  I  gave  more  than  four  years 
out  of  my  life  to  the  State.  I  lost  my  health.  For  that  reason  I 
thought  that,  being 'free,'  I  would  go  out  into  the  country  and 
work  there  until  I  got  my  strength  back.  From  county  to  county 
I  have  been  told  to  'move  on.'  The  first  man  to  whom  I  applied 
for  work  gave  it  to  me:  then  1  took  my  honorable  discharge  out 
of  my  pocket  and  showed  it  to  him.  He  picked  up  a  cane  that  lay 
across  his  desk  and  yelled  at  me:  'You  get  out  of  here  or  I'll 
knock  your  brains  out."  " 

Upon  this  recital  The  Advocate  comments  : 

"Where  does  the  Christianity  of  it  come  in  ?  A  man  may  com- 
mit a  crime  without  being  a  criminal.  The  man  whose  story  is 
given  above  is  a  case  in  point.  'A  decent  enough  sort.'  Surely 
that  describes  the  average  of  us.  But  he  commits  a  criminal  act 
and  the  law  levies  upon  him  and  the  man  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  Is  not  that  enough  ?  The  law  says  it  is.  Society 
says  it  is  not.  The  man  gets  help  neither  from  the  law  nor  from 
society  and  in  despair  he  transfers  permanently  from  the  'decent 
enough  sort '  to  the 'down  and  out.'  It  is  immensely  pathetic.  And 
the  Church  should  have  something  to  say  about  it 

"Some  time  ago  there  was  a  unique  funeral  in  one  of  the  ceme- 
teries near  Chicago.  It  was  that  of  a  manufacturer  of  no  especial 
fame.  But  about  the  grave  were  gathered  a  score  of  men,  all  of 
whom  wore  a  modest  badge  of  simple  design,  and  all  of  whom 
tarried  for  a  while  when  the  service  was  over  and  the  relatives  had 
gone.  Who  were  these  men  ?  Every  one  of  them  a  released  con- 
vict to  whom  this  man  had  given  employment  and  a  fresh  start 
toward  respectability.  They  were  from  many  parts  of  the  country  ; 
they  were  hardly  known  to  each  other;  but  they  were  a  brother- 
hood in  him  who  had  made  possible  for  them  a  useful  and  happy 
Was  not  that  worth  while  ?  Not  all  criminals  are  equally 
;iuk nable  to  humane  and  considerate  treatment.  Some  would  not 
hesitate  to  rob  the  hand  that  fed  them.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
some,  criminals,  practically,  by  accident,  who  by  virtue  of  such 
treatment  would  redeem  themselves  and  be  a  help  to  society  and 
no'  its  bane.  The  test  of  a  Church's  fidelity  to  the  Mastei  is  its 
response  to  die  cry  of  the  needy." 


PROFESSOR  JAMES   ON  SPIRITISM 

NON-BELIEVERS  in  the  theory  of  spirit  communications 
are  apt  to  consign  all  the  phenomena  that  impress  the 
spiritist  to  the  limbo  of  "pure  bosh."  But  offhand  judgments  on 
either  side,  according  to  Prof.  William  James,  are  the  one  as  silly 
as  the  other,  where  such  complex  phenomena,  as  yet  so  little  un- 
derstood, are  concerned.  He  puts  the  whole  case  for  the  "bosh  " 
side  of  the  argument  by  saying  that  when  we  complicate  the  sub- 
ject "by  considering  what  connection  such  things  as  rappings, 
apparitions,  poltergeists,  spirit-photographs,  and  materializations 
may  have  with  it,  the  bosh  end  of  the  scale  gets  heavily  loaded." 
But.  he  goes  on  to  say,  your  genuine  inquirer  is  still  loath  to  give 
up.  "  He  believes  that  'bosh  '  is  no  more  an  ultimate  element  in 
nature,  or  a  really  explanatory  category  in  human  life,  than  'dirt ' 
is  in  chemistry.  Every  kind  of  'bosh  '  has  its  own  factors  and 
laws;  and  patient  study  will  bring  them  definitely  to  light."  Pro- 
fessor James  frankly  expresses  his  belief  that  "psychical  research 
is  an  important  branch  of  science,"  tho  he  protests  that  he  does 
not  seek  to  convert  any  one  to  his  view.  In  an  article  in  the 
October  American  Magazine  he  states  his  purpose  to  be  simply 
"to  put  my  own  state  of  mind  upon  record  publicly,"  to  tell  what 
he  arrives  at  after  twenty-five  years  of  "dabbling  in  'psychics.'" 
He  admits  himself  "  baffled  as  to  spirit-return,  and  as  to  many  other 
special  problems."     We  read  further: 

"I  am  also  constantly  baffled  as  to  what  to  think  of  this  or  that 
particular  story,  for  the  sources  of  error  in  any  one  observation 


are  seldom  fully  knowable.  But  weak  sticks  make  strong  faggots  ; 
and  when  the  stories  fall  into  consistent  sorts  that  point  each  in  a 
definite  direction,  one  gets  a  sense  of  being  in  presence  of  genu- 
inely natural  types  of  phenomena.  As  to  there  being  such  real 
natural  types  of  phenomena  ignored  by  orthodox  science.  I  am 
not  baffled  at  all,  for  I  am  fully  convinced  of  it.  One  can  not  get 
demonstrative  proof  here.  One  has  to  follow  one's  personal  sense, 
which,  of  course,  is  liable  to  err,  of  the  dramatic  probabilities  of 
nature.  Our  critics  here  obey  their  sense  of  dramatic  probability 
as  much  as  we  do.  Take  'raps,'  for  example,  and  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  objects  moving  without  contact.  'Nature,'  thinks  the 
scientific  man,  is  not  so  unutterably  silly.  The  cabinet,  the  dark- 
ness, the  tying,  suggest  a  sort  of  human  rat-hole  life  exclusively 
and  'swindling  '  is  for  him  the  dramatically  sufficient  explanation. 
It  probably  is,  in  an  indefinite  majority  of  instances;  yet  it  is  to 
ma  dramatically  improbable  that  the  swindling  should  not  have 
accreted  round  some  originally  genuine  nucleus.  If  we  look  at 
human  imposture  as  a  historic  phenomenon,  we  find  it  always 
imitative.  One  swindler  imitates  a  previous  swindler,  but  the 
first  swindler  of  that  kind  imitated  some  one  who  was  honest. 
You  can  no  more  create  an  absolutely  new  trick  than  you  can 
create  a  new  word  without  any  previous  basis.  You  don't  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  Try,  reader,  yourself,  to  invent  an  unpre- 
cedented kind  of  'physical  phenomenon  of  spiritualism.'  When 
/try,  I  find  myself  mentally  turning  over  the  regular  medium- 
stock,  and  thinking  how  I  might  improve  some  item.  This  being 
the  dramatically  probable  human  .way,  I  think  differently  of  the 
whole  type,  taken  collectively,  from  the  way  in  which  I  may  think 
of  the  single  instance.  I  find  myself  believing  that  there  is  'some- 
thing in  '  these  never-ending  reports  of  physical  phenomena,  altho 
I  haven't  yet  the  least  positive  notion  of  the  something.  It  be- 
comes to  my  mind  simply  a  very  worthy  problem  for  investigation." 

The  next  thing  which  Professor  James  wishes  to  put  on  record 
is  "  the  presence,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  humbug,  of  really  super- 
normal knowledge."     He  goes  on  to  explain  : 

"By  this  I  mean  knowledge  that  can  not  be  traced  to  the  ordi- 
nary sources  of  information — the  senses  namely,  of  the  automatist. 
In  really  strong  mediums  this  knowledge  seems  to  be  abundant, 
tho  it  is  usually  spotty,  capricious,  and  unconnected.  Really 
strong  mediums  are  rarities ;  but  when  one  starts  with  them  and 
works  downward  into  less  brilliant  regions  of  the  automatic  life, 
one  tends  to  interpret  many  slight  but  odd  coincidences  with  truth 
as  possibly  rudimentary  forms  of  this  kind  of  knowledge. 

"What  is  one  to  think  of  this  queer  chapter  in  human  nature  ? 
It  is  odd  enough  on  any  view.  If  all  it  means  is  a  preposterous 
and  inferior  monkey-like  tendency  to  forge  messages,  systemati- 
cally embedded  in  the  soul  of  all  of  us,  ic  is  weird;  and  weirder 
still  that  it  should  then  own  all  this  supernormal  information.  If 
on  the  other  hand  the  supernormal  information  be  the  key  to  the 
phenomenon,  it  ought  to  be  superior;  and  then  how  ought  we  to 
aCcount  for  the  'wicked  partner,'  and  for  the  undeniable  mendacity 
and  inferiority  of  so  much  of  the  performance  ?  We  are  thrown, 
for  our  conclusions,  upon  our  instinctive  sense  of  the  dramatic 
probabilities  of  nature.  My  own  dramatic  sense  tends  instinctively 
to  picture  the  situation  as  an  interaction  between  slumbering  fac- 
ulties in  the  automatist's  mind  and  a  cosmic  environment  of  other 
consciousness  of  some  sort  which  is  able  to  work  upon  them.  If 
there  were  in  the  universe  a  lot  of  diffuse  soul-stuff,  unable  of  it- 
self to  get  into  consistent  personal  form,  or  to  take  permanent 
possession  of  an  organism,  yet  always  craving  to  do  so,  it  might 
get  its  head  into  the  air,  parasitically,  so  to  speak,  by  profiting  by 
weak  spots  in  th*  armor  of  human  minds,  and  slipping  in  and 
stirring  up  there  the  sleeping  tendency  to  personate.  It  would  in- 
duce habits  in  the  subconscious  region  of  the  mind  it  used  thus, 
and  would  seek  above  all  things  to  prolong  its  social  opportunities 
by  making  itself  agreeable  and  plausible.  It  would  drag  stray 
scraps  of  truth  with  it  from  the  wider  environment,  but  would 
betray  its  mental  inferiority  by  knowing  little  how  to  weave  them 
into  any  important  or  significant  story. 

"The  only  certainty  is  that  the  phenomena  are  enormously  com- 
plex, especially  if  one  includes  in  them  such  intellectual  flights 
of  mediumship  as  Swedenborg's,  and  if  one  tries  in  any  way  to 
work  the  physical  phenomena  in.  I  personally  am  as  yet  neither 
a  convinced  believer  in  parasitic  demons,  nor  a  spiritist,  nor  a 
scientist,  but  still  remain  a  psychical  researcher  waiting  for  more 
facts  before  concluding." 
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A  FEMINIST  AMONG  THE  "IMMORTALS" 

THE  French  writer  universally  conceded  to  be  the  best  dis- 
sectoi  of  the  feminine  heart,  Marcel  Pre*vost,  h.is  recently 
been  chosen  an  "immortal."  to  till  the  chair  of  Yictorien  Sardou 
at  the  Academie  Franchise.  He  stands,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  for 
all  that  is  "penetrating,  delicate,  and  spiritual  in  the  psychology 
of  woman."  In  addition  to  this,  say  the  numerous  appraisements 
of  his  work  in  French  journals,  he  has  such 
a  wonderful  control  of  the  subtleties  of 
language  as  to  enable  him  to  render  most 
precisely  the  minute  shadings  of  feminine 
conscience.  His  election  to  the  French  Acad- 
emy has  long  been  expected,  and  it  is  rumored 
that  before  long  he  will  become  a  member  of 
the  French  Senate.  "Essentially  French," 
is  the  verdict  passed  upon  him  by  Jules 
Bertaut  in  Ce'lt'b  rite's  ePAujourtTkui  (Paris), 
who  continues : 

"Everything  marks  him  as  a  Frenchman, 
and  a  Frenchman  of  a  certain  class  of  society. 
By  his  birth,  education,  and  the  direction  of 
his  talent,  he  embjdies  the  characteristic 
traits  of  the  uppor  »*vddle  class.  .  .  .  He  has 
me  love  of  work,  the  methodical  and  pene- 
trating mind,  the  desire  to  succeed.  .  .  .  Life 
has  been  kind  to  him  :  a  great  facility  for 
writing,  a  real  talent  as  narrator,  many  stri- 
king observations,  a  remarkable  ability  to 
divine  public  sentiment,  enabled  him  to  win 
recognition  in  an  extremely  short  time.  He 
wished  to  become  an  author  of  note — he  is 
one.  He  wished  to  make  a  great  deal  of 
money;  the  numerous  editions  his  work*,  go 
through  prove  that  he  has  succeeded.  He 
wished  for  literary  glory  ;  remarkable  articles 
by  remarkable  men,  written  about  him.  have 
secured  it  for  him.  He  wished  for  official 
glory  ;  twice  the  Socie"te  des  Gens  de  Lettres 
has  elected  him  president,  and  now  he  has  a  chair  in  the  Acad- 
emy. .   •   .  Really,  what  tnore  could  Marcel  PreVost  wish  tor  ? 

"His  life  is  exceedingly  simple  and  regular.  He  prefers  to 
work  in  the  morning  from  nine  to  twelve ;  in  the  afternoon  from 
five  to  seven.  He  writes  easily  :  but  he  does  not  begin  to  put  his 
thoughts  to  paper  before  his  whole  plot  has  been  thought  out. 
Then  his  phrases  come  easily  and  harmoniously,  with  but  slight 
effort,  apparently 

"The  afternoon  is  usually  devoted  to  business,  to  his  family, 
and  his  friends.  He  is  one  of  the  most  widely  invited  authors  and 
one  of  the  most  welcome,  but  he  prefers  to  frequent  only  his  most 
intimate  friends.  .  .  .  He  dislikes  noise  and  fatigue,  and  is  never 
so  happy  as  when  he  leaves  Paris  .   .   .  except  when  he  returns  !  " 

Marcel  Prevost  was  born  in  Paris  in  1862,  and  was  sent  to  school 
in  Bordeaux.  A  schoolmate  of  his  has  recorded  some  impressions 
of  the  future  author  : 

"  A  face  bewildered  and  at  the  same  time  cross,  and  a  pink  suit 
of  clothes  ...  so  pink,  so  delicate  ...  a  little  man  with  near- 
sighted eyes  .  .  .  such  was  our  first  impression  of  him.  The  pink 
coat  and  the  short  trousers,  the  furious  rolling  eyes  amused  us 
during  the  rest  of  the  week.  But  Monday  our  laughter  ceased. 
The  newcomer  was  first  in  Latin  composition  ;  next  Monday  in 
Greek,  in  French,  too  .  .  .  first  every  Monday,  in  fact,  and  re- 
mained so  in  spite  of  all  coalitions.  We  grew  tired  of  fighting ;  he 
never  wearied  of  being  victorious." 

After  leaving  school  Marcel  Prevost  passed  his  examinations 
brilliantly  and  entered  the  Polytechnic  School.  While  studying 
there  he  wrote,  "as  a  diversion,"  his  first  novel  "Conscard  Cham- 
bergeot,"  which  was  published  in  the  Clarion  (Paris).  Upon 
graduation  from  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  "he  held  important 
posts  in  various  tobacco  factories  in  the  French  provinces."     "  In 


ism  the  success  of  his  romance  'Confession  d'un  Amant'  (Confes- 
sion of  a  Lovei  )  caused  him  to  abandon  business,  in  which  he  had 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  lit- 
erature." In  1894  "  Les  Demi-Vierges "  created  much  discussion, 
and  in  1900  "  Frederique  "  and  "  Lea  "  brought  the  feminist  problem 
into  fiction  for  the  first  time  in  France.  Other  books  which  have 
won  great  admiration  are  "Automne  d'une  Femme,"  ''Lettres  de 
Femmes,"  "  Lettres  a  Franchise." 

"Since  attaining  the  new  honor  so  coveted 
by  French  men  of  letters,  Marcel  PreVost  has 
written  a  much-discust  novel  entitled  '  Pierre  et 
Therese,'"  writes  E.  U.  Valentine,  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  Vogue  (New  York).  "  In  it 
the  passionate  heart  of  a  young  wife  is  an- 
alyzed  with  the  author's  characteristic  skill." 
A  contributor  in  Les  An /tales  (Paris) 
finds  that  "'Pierre  et  TheYese  '  marks  an 
evolution  in  the  talent  of  Marcel  Prevost." 
Mr.  PreVost  is  perhaps  almost  the  only  con- 
temporaneous French  author  to  express  the 
idea,  Anglo-Saxon  ra.ner  than  Latin,  of  kin- 
ship of  soul  as  well  as  of  heart.  Therese 
loves  and  admires  Pierre's  brilliancy,  talent, 
and  strength,  but  feels  that  before  she  can 
belong  entirely  to  him  there  must  be  absolute 
sincerity  ?  A  frankness  between  them.  "She 
is  not  the  traditional  French  woman,  easily 
moved  through  her  sensibility ;  she  is  re- 
strained by  an  inherent  idealism  to  which  even 
her  all-absorbing  passion  must  submit  itself." 
To  continue  with  the  writer  in  Les  Annates: 


MARCEL    PREVOST, 

Who  is  "  perhaps  almost  the  only  contem- 
poraneous French  author  to  express  the  idea, 
Anglo-Saxon  :ather  than  Latin,  of  kinship 
of  soul  as  well  as  of  heart.' 


"  By  the  simple  and  unaffected  title  Marcel 
PreVost  wished  to  formulate  the  dominating 
idea  of  his  book  .  .  .  the  human  couple, 
whose  love  makes  them  supremely  absorbed 
in  themselves ;  and  the  subject  of  [the  book 
is,  in  fact,  the  strength,  closeness,  and  ca- 
pacity for  happiness  in  the  union  between  Pierre  and  Therese.  .  .  . 
Marcel  Prevost  seems  to  consider  the  solidarity  between  hus- 
band and  wife  as  the  token  of  the  depth  of  their  affection.  In 
acquiring  this  touch  of  one  might  almost  say  foreign  ideals,  Marcel 
Prevost  has  lost  none  of  his  French  perfection  of  style  and  detail." 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BOSTON'S  MUSICAL  OPPORTUNITY— Few  cities  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  test  the  musical  taste  and  the  common  sense  of 
its  people  in  the  matter  of  opera  as  will  Boston,  says  The  New 
Music  Review  (October).  This  will  be  furnished  by  the  new  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  which  will  soon  be  dedicated.     Says  this  journal : 

"The  development  of  this  opera-house  will  be  watched  with  un- 
usual interest,  for  the  plan  on  which  it  is  established  is  an  excellent 
one  :  that  operas  should  be  given  with  all  possible  attention  to  en- 
semble and  at  reasonable  prices.  Mr.  Jordan  has  shown  rare  pub- 
lic spirit  in  making  the  scheme  possible  and  in  contributing  in  a 
princely  manner  to  the  building  of  the  opera-house  and  to  the  large 
expense  of  establishment  of  company  and  orchestra,  of  scenery 
and  costumes.  He  has  an  abiding  faith  in  Mr.  Henry  Russell  as 
the  director.  The  public  of  Boston  has  shown  great  interest  and 
given  liberal  support.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  public 
will  be  discriminative,  whether  it  will  be  satisfied,  after  the  first 
enthusiasm  has  cooled,  with  performances  of  general  excellence, 
but  without  the  steady  blazing  of  stars  of  the  first  magnitude.  It 
is  unreasonable  to  expect  what  is  known  as  $5  or  $6  opera  for  $3. 
As  operatic  affairs  are  now  conducted,  the  most  distinguished 
singers  can  be  obtained  only  at  a  salary  which  necessitates  a  high 
price  for  admission.  It  is  true  that  two  or  three  famous  singers 
do  not  necessarily  guarantee  a  performance  of  general  excellence, 
but  to  thousands  an  opera  means  only  Mine.  Melba,  Mine.  Tetraz- 
zini,  Miss  Garden,  or  Mr.  Caruso." 
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THE   UNSUNG  ARCHITECT 

THE  Sherman  statue  in  the  Plaza  in  New  York  City  is  rarely 
mentioned  without  the  name  of  its  sculptor.  Saint  Gaudens. 
But  few  people  mention  or  even  know  that  the  late  Charles  F. 
McKim  designed  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Library,  the  Rhode  Island  State  Capitol,  or  the  new  Penn- 
sylvania Railway  Station  in  New  York.  It  is  complained  that 
architects,  compared  with  painters  and  sculptors,  are  ignored  and 
unhonored  by  the  public.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  admits 
and  explains  the  fact  by  pointing  out  the  greater  freedom  with 
which  the  painter  or  sculptor  works,  and  the  opportunity  he  has 
to  express  "more  strikingly  his  personal  temperament." 

This  anonymity  of  the  architect  has  been  noticed  on  many  sides 
through  the  recent  death  of  the  head  of  the  famous  firm  of  McKim, 
Mead  &  White.  Acknowledged  both  here  and  abroad  as  the  un- 
questioned leader  of  his  profession,  Mr.  McKim's  failure  to  re- 
ceive recognition  from  the  public  at  large  is  explained  on  other 
grounds  than  the  one  just  mentioned.  There  was  such  a  solidarity 
between  the  members  of  this  distinguished  firm  that  their  work 
was  always  projected  as  their  joint  labor.  Yet  in  all  its  thirty 
years,  says  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  Mr. 
McKim  was  the  dominant  partner.  "  His  abilities  as  an  architect 
in  the  artistic  and  practical  sense  excelled  those  of  his  associates, 
while  he  had  the  critical,  the  ordering,  the  persuasive  faculties 
that  enabled  him  to  hold  them  within  the  corporate  standards  and 
methods  with  which  he  would  identify  and  individualize  the  com- 
mon work  of  the  firm."  In  addition  to  these  abilities,  we  are  told, 
he  possest  the  qualities  necessary  to  create  and  train  an  intelligent 
clientele,  to  gather  and  build  up  a  group  of  assistants,  and  to  set 
a  standard  for  American  architecture.  Neither  he  nor  his  asso- 
ciates are  pointed  out  as  creative  forces,  but  they  were  men  of 
high  cultivation,  who  conceived  no  need  to  exist  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  style.  They  were  assiduous  students  of  European  ideals 
and  they  found  responsive  interest  in  their  endeavors  in  the  in- 
creasing volume  of  Americans  who  travel  abroad,  as  Mr.  Parker 
here  shows  : 

"Americans,  as  a  rule,  have  learned  to  note  and  to  appreciate 
architecture  in  their  journeys  to  Europe.  There  it  is  a  part  of  the 
work  and  the  pleasure  of  the  traveler's  day  to  look  upon  buildings 
for  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  edifice  and  for  the  artistry  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  In  more  or  less  degree,  according  to  the 
frequency  and  the  purpose  of  their  European  wanderings,  they 
bring  back  this  habit  to  America  and  instinctively  apply  it.  Such 
Americans  were  the  first  to  discover  and  to  feel  a  similar  interest 
in  Mr.  McKim's  buildings  and  in  those  of  his  firm.  The  work  of 
other  architects  might  be  as  ably  done,  but  it  lacked  the  qualities 
that  quickly  gained  the  eye,  arrested  the  attention,  caught  the 
imagination,  and  pleased  the  esthetic  sensibilities.  One  source  of 
this  impression  is  not  far  to  seek.     Perhaps,  in  time,  the  economic, 


social,  and  esthetic  conditions  in  the  United  States  will  develop  a 
distinctively  American  style  of  urban  and  suburban  architecture. 
There  is  none  as  yet  in  clear  process  of  such  development,  and 
there  was  none  in  Mr.  McKim's  formative  years,  even  had  his 
talents  and  temperament  inclined  him  to  the  advance  of  it.  Sig- 
nificant individualities  in  architecture  we  had  already  had — in 
Richardson,  for  example — as  we  shall  have  them  in  the  future. 
Whether^  Mr.  McKim  and 
McKim,  Mead  &  White 
might  have  developed  such 
a  potent  but  narrow  individ- 
uality is  pure  speculation. 
He  and  they  chose  another 
course  and  followed  it.  They 
nad  been  schooled,  like 
most  American  architects, 
at  the  Beaux-Arts  in  Paris  ; 
but  natural  inclination  and 
deliberate  choice  drew  them 
away  from  its  characteristic 
theories  and  practise.  Their 
work  indicates  that  they  con- 
ceived the  true  function  of 
architecture  in  their  particu- 
lar time  in  America  to  be 
the  cultivation  of  an  estab- 
lished European  style,  the 
transfer  and  the  adaptation 
of  it  to  American  conditions, 
and  the  manipulation  of  it 
by  individual  treatment." 

The  Renaissance  and  later 
the  classical  standards  that 
this  firm  took  for  its  guid- 
ing stars  fixt  upon  them  the 
sobriquet  of  "McKim,  White 
and  Gold."     The  change  in 


CHARLES    FOLLEN    MCKIM, 

Who  was  regarded  both  at  home  and  abroad 
as  the  foremost  American  architect. 
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styles   marks    an    interesting  evolution  which  Mr.   Parker  traces 
as  follows  : 

"The   choice  fell  upon  the  style   of  the   Italian   Renaissance. 
It  is,  again,  pure  speculation  whether  Mr.  McKim  and  his  asso- 
ciates saw  any  kinship  of  social,  economic  and  esthetic  condi- 
tions between  the  reborn  and  eager,  the  sensuous  and  the  sensi- 
tive Italy  of  which  it  was  the  expression  and  the  young,  eager, 
sensuous,    and   sensitive    America    to  which    they    were  to  bear 
it.     Commentators  rather  than  practitioners  more  readily  weigh 
such  considerations.     At  the  least,  the  style  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
sance   was    admirably    supple  to  the  many  and  diversified  pur- 
poses to  which  they  would  put   it.      In   it  were  the  picturesque 
and  thesalient,  the  quickly  impressive  qualities  by  which  McKim. 
Mead  &  White  set  such  store  in  their  intimate  relations  with  their 
clients  and  in  the  general  effect  of  their  work.     The  style  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,   in  its  longer  and  more  diversified  evolution, 
gave  them  besides  room  for  the  richer  and  the  more  florid  qualities 
that  some  of  their  buildings,  like  the  Century 
or  the  University  clubs  in  New  York,  exem- 
plify and  for  the  more  serene,  austere,  and 
nobler  qualities  that  are  as  conspicuous  in 
much  of  their  later   work.      Besides,    on    its 
richer,    more   florid,    and    more    spectacular 
side,  the  chosen  style  invited  the  particular 
talents  of  Mr.  White,  while  in  its  graver  and 
finer  attributes   it  gave  as  characteristic  op- 
portunity   to    Mr.    McKim.      Above   all,    in 
buildings  conceived  and  executed  in  one  or 
another  aspect  of  the  chosen  style  were  sure 
to  be  the  qualities  that  Americans  had  learned 
to  expect  in  architecture  from  their  experience 
and    sensations    in    Europe.     The   just   pre- 
sumption was  that  they  would  heed  and  ap- 
preciate such  buildings  at  home  as  they  had 
heeded     and     appreciated      such     buildings 
abroad.     Needless  to  say,   Mr.  McKim  and 
his  associates  were  prepared  for  the  reproach 
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One  of  McKim's  designs  borrowed  from  the  Italian  Renaissance,  where  he  and  his  firm  went  for 

suggestions  for  their  earlier  manner. 


that  they  had  deliberately  chosen  a  European 
style,   even   to  the  suggestion  of  particular 
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buildings   in     particular    buildings,   and  that 

they  bad  deliberately  and  insistently  prac- 
tised it.  They  might  have  rejoined  that  they 
could  discover  no  wiser  way  ;  and  none  that 

recorded  with  their  capacities  and  their 
opportunities;  while  the  result  in  the  sum  of 
its  accomplishment  .ind  its  influence  upon  pub- 
lic taste  treed  them  from  any  just  reproach. 

"Some  day,  perhaps,  a  very  thick  volume 
or  a  very  close-filled  portfolio  will  assemble 
plates,  in  mass  and  in  detail,  of  the  work 
that  in  thirty  years  McKim.  Mead  &  White 
accomplished.  The  studious  observer,  who 
tor  himself  has  seen  much  of  it  in  stone 
and  steel,  in  brick  and  wood,  within  doors 
ami  without,  may  still  better  correlate  and 
judge  it.  Then  the  range  and  the  variety  of 
it  will  be  clear,  and  the  sum  of  it  will  cover 
almost  the  whole  extent  of  American  offi- 
cial, semi-official,  public,  private,  semi- 
private,  domestic,  and  intimate  architecture, 
It  has  met  the  needs  of  the  diversified  and 
complex  life  of  our  time,  and  it  has  given 
architectural  form  and  substance  to  many  of 
them,  where  before  there  was  only  a  void. 
Clear,  too.  will  be  the  adaptability  of  their 
chosen  style  to  most  of  these  needs  and  pur- 
poses and  therein  will  be  evidence  of  the 
wisdom  of   their  choice.      Moreover,  in  that 

adaptability  goes  a  gradual  evolution  of  the  style,  precisely  anal- 
ogous to  its  historical  evolution.  McKim,  Mead  &  White 
in  the  richer,  the  more  ornate,  the  more  pictorial  modes  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  They  ended  almost  as  classicists.  For.  as 
the  architecture  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  became  Romanized 
and  gradually  sought  the  imitation  and  adaptation  of  purely  classic 
models,  so  their  transfer  and  practise  of  it  in  America  gradually 
inclined,  especially  in  their  later  buildings,  like  Columbia  College, 
or  the  University  of  Virginia,  or  the  new  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Station  in  New  York,  to  a  like  gravity,  restraint,  and  austerity.  A 
pictorial  beauty  commended  their  earier  buildings,  from  which- 
ever hand  they  came.  An  eager  creative  force,  a  warm  imagina- 
tion shaped  and  reared  them  in  a  kind  of  sensuous  glow.  A  simi- 
lar eagerness,  a  similar  sensuous  instinct  adorned  them  opulently. 


courtesy  of  "  The  An  iittect." 

THE    RHODE    ISLAND    STATE    HOUSE. 

A  building  produced  at  the  height  of  Mr.  Mi  Kim's  "second  manner,"  when  lie  had  exchanged 

Renaissance  for  classical  standards. 

Vet  under  all  this  warmth  of  feeling  and  this  eager  quest  for  rich 
and  pictorial  impression  were  the  subtler  and  the  more  sedate 
qualities  of  the  architect's  art — the  ordering  of  masses,  the  inci- 
siveness  of  flowing  line,  the  adjustment  of  proportions,  the  sub- 
ordination of  detail,  the  sense  of  a  harmonious  whole  that,  little 
by  little,  has  wrought  itself,  and  accomplished  simultaneously  its 
utilitarian  and  its  esthetic  purposes." 
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PENNSYLVANIA  RAILWAV  STATION,  NEW  YORK 

One  of  the  latest  designs  of  Mr.  McKim  and  his  associates,  showing  how 
their  later  taste  turned  toward  gravity,  restraint,  and  austerity. 


THE   TYRANNY  OF   "TIMELINESS" 

"'HERE  are  always  people  who  refuse  to  walk  in  the  proces- 
-*-  sion.  One  man  voted  to  banish  Aristides  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  everybody  called  him  "The  Just."  And  so  a 
writer  is  found  who  hates  centenaries  because  everybody  is  talk- 
ing about  the  same  man  at  the  same  time.  This  year  has  "got  on 
his  nerves  "  and  he  takes  a  fall  out  of  editors  because  they,  poor 
men!  dare  to  have  some  traditions  in  their  profession.  "The 
tyranny  of  modern  journalism  is,  as  some  one  has  complained,  its 
odious  timeliness."  The  fetish  of  the  editor,  continues  Mr. 
Warren  B.  Blake  in  Ltypincotfs  (October),  bids  fair  to  be  the 
reader's  botheration.  Yet  he  finds  opportunity  for  some  diverting 
irony  : 

"In  so  far  as  timeliness  is  represented  by  these  centenary  articles 
that  have  this  year  so  swamped  the  magazines  and  newspapers, 
timeliness  has  proved  the  friend  of  manufacturing  journalists. 
Owing  to  our  way  of  regarding  a  given  author  or  scientist  or  in- 
ventor as  'significant '  just  twice  in  the  first  hundred  years,  and 
once-a-hundred  afterward,  the  market  for  critical  and  historical 
essays  is  fixt  with  something  very  like  precision.  Not  for  a  cen- 
tury will  hacks  venture  to  discuss  again  Fitzgerald's  'Rubafyat.' 
There  is  some  profit  here,  at  least,  for  persecuted  readers.  In  the 
meantime,  it  is  Thackeray's  turn.  One  may  count  on  seeing  mul- 
titudinous 'appreciations  '  of  'Vanity  Fair  '  and  'Henry  Esmond  ' 
in  the  course  of  the  year  191 1  ;  till  then,  as  thereafter,  never  a 
word  shall  be  printed  of  them.  We  know  what  to  expect  in  the 
held  of  literary  journalism  ;  its  crop  is  forecasted  more  readily 
than  any  other.  This  centenary  racket  tends,  moreover,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  subjects  treated  in  our  magazines  for  any  given 
month;  and  while  the  centenary  season's  on,  what  fun  it  is!  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  centennial  authors  can't  step  down  from  Mount 
Parnassus  just  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  sport. 

"  I  remember  to  have  heard  somewhere  of  a  distinguished  writer 
who,  while  abroad,  happened  upon  important  matter  that  placed 
in  a  new  light  a  great  French  man  of  letters'  character  and  life- 
work.  When  the  resulting  article  was  sent  to  a  most  worthy 
monthly  magazine,  its  writer  received  answer  that  his  work  vva 
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not,  alas,  timely  enough  for  publication.  In  eight  years,  the  editor 
wrote,  the  author's  centenary  would  occur.  If  the  writer  of  the 
new  critique  didn't  mind  waiting  till  then  for  publication,  the 
magazine  would  be  glad  to  accept  it.  The  editor  pointed  out,  too, 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  wait ;  the  timeliness  of  the  article 
after  that  interval  would  bring  it  much  wider  recognition  than  it 
could  receive  when  the  great  Frenchman  had  been  dead  only 
ninety-two  years  instead  of  just  a  century. 

"  I  can  well  believe  that  anecdote.  I  myself  once  wrote  a  paper 
on  good  Margaret  Fuller;  it  has  now  been  effusively  declined  by 
three  members  of  the  periodical  Four  Hundred.  I  am  sending  it 
out  no  more;  salting  it  down,  I  await  with  equanimity  the  dawn 
of  1910.  That  year  is  the  hundredth  since  my  blue-stocking's  birth  ; 
in  1910  an  article  on  Margaret  Fuller  may  possibly  answer  editorial 
requirements.  The  interests  of  timeliness  must  and  shall  be 
served." 


DR.  JOHNSON   AS  A   TAMED  WOLF 

r  F  any  writer  escapes  unscathed  from  the  scrutiny  induced  by 
J-  his  centenary  he  may  count  himself  good  for  another  hundred 
years  perhaps ;  but  he  may  need  to  have  more  churches  built  in 
his  memory.  Dr.  Johnson  has  come  up  for  his  bicentenary  ap- 
praisement, and  a  writer  finds  that  we  have  exaggerated  his  "  moral 
grandeur."  There  is  a  fine  distinction  drawn  between  this  and  his 
"moral  influence,"  which  the  writer,  Mr.  Thomas  Seccombe, 
thinks  is  "felt  even  more  profoundly  by  a  world  which  has  turned 
its  back  with  one  accord  upon  his  moral  writings."  Johnson,  he 
says  in  the  London  Bookman  (September),  "was  a  greater  and  a 
better,  but  a  far  more  imperfect,  man  than  is  generally  conceived." 
What  do  we  know,  he  asks,  of  his  stormy  youth  ?  and  he  goes  on 
to  say : 

"Jack  Hawkesworth  and  Dr.  James  might  have  told  us  much; 
but  where  have  they  done  so?  The  wolf,  to  which  Sam  once  com- 
pared himself,  has  been  'gentled  '  over,  as  with  Lamb,  edited  for 
babes  and  sucklings,  depicted  as  illustrating  Hugo's  Part  d'etre 
grand-pere — grandpa  in  this  case  to  the  pretty  dears  of  'Thralia 
dulcis,'  the  papilionaceous  lady  whom  he  waved  to  and  fro  on  his 
trunk.  More  needs,  I  believe,  to  be  said  about  Johnson's  contra- 
dictory qualities,  his  egotism,  his  unfairness  (to  Mrs.  Thrale,  for 
example),  before  we  can  freely  take  him  to  our  hearts  and  value 
him  as  we  should.  He  was  not  really  such  an  open  book,  as  some 
would  have  us  think,  to  that  adhesive  cur,  or  rather  bur — you  know 
whom  I  mean.  Away  from  Boswell  he  gave  freer  run  to  his  ama- 
tiveness,  to  his  appropriateness,  to  his  desire  to  annex  the  lives  of 
others.     The  finer  texture  of  his  spirit  is  familiar. 

"His  sense  of  eternity,  his  profound  pity  for  human  suffering, 
his  genius  for  conduct  and  influencing  conduct,  his  Christian 
charity — these  things  are  well  known.  'He  loved  the  poor  as  I 
never  yet  saw  any  one  else  do,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  make  them 
happy  ' — -a  desire  in  consequence  of  which  he  nursed  whole  nests 
of  people  in  his  house,  where  the  lame,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and 
the  sorrowful  found  a  sure  retreat  from  all  the  evils  whence  his 
little  income  could  secure  them.  Such  pensioners  he  treated  with 
the  same  'or  perhaps  more  ceremonious  civility  than  he  would 
have  done  by  as  many  people  of  fashion — making  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures thus  his  rule  of  conduct,  and  only  expecting  salvation  as  he 
was  able  to  obey  its  precepts.'  He  gave  away  all  he  had,  and  'all 
he  ever  had  gotten,  except  the  two  thousand  pounds  he  left  behind  ; 
and  the  very  small  portion  of  his  income  which  he  spent  upon 
himself,  with  all  our  calculations  we  never  could  make  more  than 
seventy  or  at  most  fourscore  pounds  a  year.'  As  with  his  nobler 
qualities,  so  with  his  sheer  eccentricities.  The  voracity  which 
filled  his  familiar  letters  with  made  dishes  and  incited  him  to  pour 
the  lobster-sauce  over  the  plum-pudding  and  to  say  that  the  man 
who  disregards  his  belly  will  regard  little  else;  his  obstreperous 
uncouthness,  which  wedded  the  laugh  of  a  rhinoceros  to  the  habits 
of  a  war-elephant,  prone  to  trample  friends  as  well  as  foes;  the 
untidy  appearance,  the  worn-out  wig  singed  by  candles,  the  rusty 
coat  smeared  with  candle-grease;  the  convulsive  twitchings  and 
geometrical-pattern  walkings  ('dancing  the  devil's  jig') — these 
traits  are  known  to  all  of  us.  But  there  are  other  traits  less  well 
known. 

"Johnson  dining  with  Mrs.  Abington,  Johnson  nursing  the  little 
Methodist,  Johnson  praying  with 'Francis  Barber,  Esquire  '  (his 


black  servant),  in  thanksgiving  for  the  fall  of  die  Rockingham 
administration,  Johnson  assisting  poor  Bet  Flint,  the  demi-rep 
poetess,  Johnson,  inkhorn  in  hand,  signing  drafts  for  malt  and 
hogsheads,  Johnson  hunting  on  the  downs,  proud  of  his  perform- 
ance, yet  despising  the  sport  (it  is  melancholy  that  the  paucity  of 
human  pleasures  should  persuade  us  ever  to  call  hunting  one  of 
them),  Johnson  escaping  loneliness  by  figuring  at  a  Brighton  ball ! 
The  rudest  of  men  prided  himself  on  his  ceremonious  politeness ; 
the  enemy  of  patronage  loved  to  choose  his  own  patrons,  to  absorb 
them,  and  persuade  them  that  his  liberties  were  a  condescension 
and  his  inroads  a  favor.  Because  asthma  and  indigestion  made 
his  nights  a  waking  nightmare  he  would  force  Mrs.  Thrale  in  her 
own  house  to  sit  up  with  him  till  dawn,  pouring  out  cups  of  tea 
whose  number  he  disputed,  quenching  his  insatiable  thirst  for  a 
listener,  and  commanding  her  to  attend  him  at  breakfast,  when  he 
lectured  her  on  costume.  In  large  things  unselfish  and  always 
preaching  unselfishness,  in  the  small  daily  things  which  make  up 
life  ('Life  is  made  up  of  little  things  ')  he  could  be  exacting  and 
inconsiderate.  A  chartered  libertine  himself,  he  claimed  the 
strictest  accuracy,  the  most  military  punctuality — in  others." 

With  physical  privations  or  losses  as  with  spiritual  conflicts  he 
could  sympathize,  for  he  had  himself  suffered.  But  with  senti- 
mental  afflictions  and  heartaches  he  had  no  patience.     Further : 

"'Sympathy  '  in  such  cases  was  assessed  by  him  at  the  value  of 
a  horse's  grief  at  the  miscarriage  of  the  cow.  'Have  done  with 
canting.  How  would  the  world  be  worse  if  all  your  relations 
were  spitted  at  once  and  roasted  for  Presto's  supper  ?  '  His  im- 
perative need  to  prevail  in  argument  made  him  an  outrageous 
sophist,  and  he  banged  the  door  on  argument,  which  was  often 
only  the  vent  for  ill-temper  resenting  defeat.  Because  he  was 
shocked  by  'Tom  Jones'  he  denied  genius  to  Fielding.  Disliking 
the  man  Sterne,  he  damned  the '  Sentimental  Journey  '  at  a  venture. 
Of  Hume,  Rousseau,  or  Prior,  he  refused  to  hear  a  good  word. 
For  six  months  he  refused  to  believe  in  the  Lisbon  earthquake. 
He  gave  the  lie  direct  to  a  Quaker  about  the  red-hot  shells  at 
Gibraltar.  When  a  gentleman  once  gesticulated  with  his  hands 
he  took  hold  of  them  and  held  them  down.  He  drove  people  from 
him  by  sheer  terror.  The  neglected  scholar  who  had  come  so 
fearlessly  to  London  to  'drive  the  world  about  a  little,'  who  had 
suffered  such  straits  of  poverty  wandering  homeless  and  unfed  in 
the  streets  of  London,  who  had  wrestled  with  evil,  disease,  and 
starvation,  had  scribbled  an  essay  on  procrastination  in  the  cellar 
while  the  printer's  devil  clamored  for  copy  in  the  doorway,  who 
had  eaten  behind  a  screen  to  hide  his  tatters,  and  had  known  the 
stern  solitude  of  a  London  garret,  revenged  himself  at  the  end  by 
gobbling  like  an  alderman,  shouting  to  titled  ladies,  'How  much 
do  you  think  we  could  earn  if  we  worked  as  hard  as  we  could  for 
a  week  ?  '  and  monologizing  in  full  cry  at  table  till  Brewer  Thrale 
was  forced  to  interject  'We  have  had  enough  lecture  for  the  pres- 
ent, Doctor  Johnson  ;  let  us  dine  now  and  resume  our  education 
afterward.'  He  loved  women  to  pet  and  preach  and  domineer 
over.  Feminine  companionship  was  necessary  to  him,  the  more 
so  after  the  death  of  that  wife  (whom  he  made  jealous,  tho,  'pretty 
dear,  she  had  no  cause  ')  whose  homely  looks  and  tawdry  garb  he 
so  touchingly  loved  and  idealized.  The  silk  stockings  and  white 
bosoms  of  Davy's  actresses  excited  his  amorous  propensities,  and 
he  debarred  himself  from  such  allurements;  but  we  hear  of  his 
plans  for  a  seraglio,  and  of  his  idea  of  earthly  happiness — driving 
briskly  in  a  postchaise  with  a  pretty  woman.  His  dear  angel,  the 
witty  and  pretty  Hetty,  gentle  Thrale,  afforded  him  the  sympathy 
and  scope  for  tender  schooling  that  his  age  demanded  from  fifty- 
six  to  seventy-three.  He  treated  her  with  a  certain  brutality,  tho 
it  must  in  candor  be  allowed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  Levett,  the 
brutality  was  of  the  manners,  not  of  the  mind 

"  In  him,  it  is  true,  we  shall  contemplate  no  perfect  warrior,  no 
saintly  hero,  no  demi-divinity.  The  foundation  of  his  posthumous 
fame  is  not  to  be  based  (this  is  a  point  we  have  rather  labored) 
upon  his  preeminent  goodness.  The  intensity  of  that  posthumous 
life  is  the  most  interesting  thing  about  Johnson.  Of  all  English- 
men who  commenced  to  live  as  much  as  two  hundred  years  ago, 
he  is  indubitably  at  the  present  moment  by  far  the  most  alive. 
For  Johnson  still  lives  and  moves  and  has  his  being,  and  is  alive 
with  us  to-day  in  this  September,  1909.  He  has  transmitted  to  us 
not  merely  his  acts  and  deeds,  his  apt  sayings  and  piercing  thoughts, 
but  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  personality,  his  private  influence — 
himself." 
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The  aim  of  Sir  William  Armstrong  here 
present,  in  condensed  form,  an  outline 
of  the  history  of  British  and  Irish  art  in  all 
us  forms.  The  first  third  of  the  volumi 
devoted  to  architecture,  beginning  with 
Stonehenge  and  ending  with  structures 
built  in  London  within  the  last  three  years, 
notable  anion,;  which  are  two  hotels  The 
work  then  proceeds  to  take  up  stained  glass, 
needlework,  iron  work,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts, engravings,  etchings,  and  finally 
tine;  and  sculpture.  A  feature  ol  the 
l>ook  is  the  excellent  illustrations  in  half- 
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>o  that  the  total  number  i-~  over  six  hundred. 
A  few  full-page  pictures  in  colors,  including 
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The  volume  belongs  to  a  series  in  which  the 
art  of  various  countries  will  be  presented. 
One  of  the  later  volumes,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
will  deal  with  art  in  America. 
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<  .line.      Hall.      The     White      Prop'!. 
New  York:    D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.50. 

An  Arab,  the  son  of  a  boat-builder,  born 

on  the  Libyan   Desert,   brought   up  in    the 

depths  of  the  Soudan,  educated  in  the 
stagnant  schools  of  El  Azhar,  wearing 
sandals  and  a  turban  and  probably  eating 

with  his  finger-.-  such  in  brief  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  tile  hero  of  Hall  fame's  latest  novel. 
Yet  this  forms  no  adequate  picture  of 
Ishmael,  the  White  Prophet,  the  type  of 
man  who.  half  seer,  half  frantic,  and  wholly 
shrouded  in  the  mysticism  of  the  East,  has 
always  appealed  to  popular  imagination. 
His  resemblance  to  the  great  religious 
teachers  of  other  countries  and  ages  is 
noticeable  from  the  first  and  especially 
striking  is  the  similarity  between  his  life 
and  that  of  Christ.  But  whereas  Christ 
remained  consistent  throughout  his  min- 
istry, Ishmael  in  a  moment  of  weakness 
allows  his  common  sense  to  be  blinded  by 
the  flattery  of  his  disciples.  As  to  the 
points  of  likeness,  both  were  brought  up  in 
humble  families,  had  a  following  of  the 
common  people,  were  endowed  with 
miraculous  powers,  and  to  each  came  a 
supreme  moment  of  exaltation  as  well  as 
renunciation. 

Differences  of  opinion  regarding  Ishmael 


irue  character  and  mission  lead  to  the 
various  complications  with  which  the  novel 
nnds.  Lord  Nuneham,  the  British 
con  i'l  general  in  Egypt,  thoroughly  be- 
lieves him  to  be  insincere  and  dangerous, 
while  In  on,  Colonel  Gordon  Lord,  is  as 
firmly  convinced  that  the  prophet's  sole 
objeel  is  to  establish  a  more  spiritual  king- 
dom in  Egypt  with  no  thought  of  ulterior 
gain.  Refusing  to  execute  what  he  con- 
siders unreasonable  commands  tending  to 
the  downfall  of  the  prophet,  the  young 
soldier  loses  his  rank,  is  renounced  by  his 
lather  and  sweetheart,  and  finally  takes 
refuge  in  Ishmael's  camp.  Helena  is  there 
before  him,  bent  on  working  the  prophet's 
destruction  as  only  a  woman  can.  She  is 
disappointing  an  dheroic  by  turns,  but  much 
may  be  forgiven  her  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
she  so  nobly  stands  the  final  test  of  charac- 
ter. 

The  Eastern  atmosphere  with  which  the 
entire  story  is  infused  is  quite  as  pleasing 
as  the  more  familiar  British  setting  usually 
associated  with  Hall  Oaine's  work.  While 
the  multiplicity  of  Egyptian  terms  is  con- 
fusing at  times  and  our  patience  is  over- 
taxed as  the  crisis  of  the  story  approaches, 
in  the  main  the  dramatic  unfolding  of  the 
plot   holds  the  reader's  attention. 

Cairns,    William    B.    "Editor."      Selections    from 
Early     American     Writers.       1(107    1800.       1  2mo,     pp. 
New    York:    The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.25. 

Mr.  Cairns  has  brought  together  an 
interesting  collection  from  the  writings  of 
men  so  early  as  John  Smith,  Winthrop  and 
Bradford,  and  has  come  down  as  late  as 
Timothy  Dwight  and  Charles  Brockden 
Brown.  The  collection  is  mainly  of  prose, 
alt  ho  there  is  a  representative  selection 
toin  poets,  including  Anne  Bradstreet  and 
Frencau.  In  the  main  the  selections  have 
been  chosen  judiciously.  The  passages  taken 
from  Judge  Sewall's  account  of  his  court- 
ship of  Madame  Winthrop,  that  colonial 
classic  less  widely  known  than  it  should  be, 
comprize  only  four  pages,  but  they  are 
representative.     The     volume     ought     to 
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Whose  "  Autobiography  "  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished. 
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serve  a  good  purpose  in  many  ways.  Sys- 
tematic selections  from  the  early  colonial 
writers  have  heretofore  been  mainly  con- 
fined to  anthological  collections. 

Carson.  Blanche  Mabury.  From  Cairo  to  the 
Cataract.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  328.  Boston: 
L.  C.  Page   &  Co. 

<  .lstaigne.  Andre.  The  Bill  Toppers.  Illustrated, 
nmo,   pp.   386.      Indianapolis:     Bobbs-Merrill  Co. 

Chubb,  Percival.  Boy  Life.  Stories  and  Read- 
ings selected  from  the  Works  of  William  Dean  Howells 
and  Arranged  for  Supplementary  reading  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  189.  New 
York:    Harper  &  Bros.     S.50 

Conway,  Moncure  D.  Addresses  and  Reprints. 
1850-1007.  8vo.  pp.  444.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.      S3. 00. 

This  collection  of  Mr.  Conway's  occa- 
sional papers  has  been  brought  together  in 
order  that  they  might  serve  as  a  literary 
and  philosophical  memoir  of  his  life.  Many 
of  them  have  been  published  before  in 
pamphlet    or    other   form,    but    there    are 


C'ESARE   LOMBROSO, 

Author  of  "  After  Death— What  ?  " 

several  which  here  see  print  for  the  first 
time.  Some  sixty  pages  are  taken  up  with 
a  reprint  of  "The  Earthward  Pilgrimage," 
which  appeared  in  book  form  in  1870, 
during  Mr.  Conway's  long  sojourn  in  Eng- 
land. The  volume  has  an  excellent  photo- 
graph of  Mr.  Conway  in  his  old  age,  seated 
in  a  wicker  garden  chair,  with  the  familiar 
soft  black  hat  in  his  hand.  The  work  is 
uniform  with  Mr.  Conway's  last  previously 
published  works,  which  are  his  "Autobi- 
ography" and  "My  Pilgrimage  to  the  Wise 
Men  of  the  East." 

Cooke,  Edmund  Vance.  Little  Songs  for  Two. 
nmo,  pp.  73.      New  York:    Dodge  Pub.  Co.      $1.00. 

Curtler,  W.  H.  R.  A  Short  History  of  English 
Agriculture.  i2mo,  pp.  371.  Oxford,  England: 
Clarendon  Press. 

Davis,  William  Stearns.  An  Outline  History  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  (44  B.C. -378  a.d.)  i6mo, 
pp.  222.     New  York:    Macmillan  Co.      $0.65  net. 

Dr.  Davis,  who  is  professor  of  history  in 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  has  performed 
a  useful  service  in  the  preparation  of  this 
brief  outline  of  the  Western  Empire.  No 
account  is  taken  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
except  that  mention  is  made  of  the  found- 
ing of  Constantinople.  The  volume  is 
notable  for  the  skill  with  which  a  long  and 
moving  story  has  been  presented  clearly 
and  with  precision  in  such  brief  space,  and 
for  the  care  with  which,  in  a  few  words  here 


and  there,  the  author  brings  out  the  fact 
that  the  happiness  and  pursuits  of  the 
people  of  the  Empire  were  little  affected 
by  imperial  crimes  and  tragedies.  The 
assassination  of  emperors,  the  burning  of 
Rome  itself,  scarcely  interfered  with  the 
family  life  and  peaceful  vocations  in  places 
distant  a  few  miles  from  the  capital  of  the 
empire. 

Dole,  Charles  F.  The  Ethics  of  Progress;  or, 
The  Theory  and  the  Practice  by  which  Civilization 
Proceeds,  nmo,  pp.  398.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.    Si. 50  net.  •• 

Douglas-Lithgow.        R        A.  Dictionary     of 

American-Indian  Place  "and  Proper  Names  in  New 
England.,  8v0,  pp.  400.  Salem,  Mass.:  The  Salem 
Press  Co. 

■ 

Taking  as  his  motto,  "Gather  up  the 
fragments  that'  remain,  that  nothing  be 
lost,"  Dr.  Douglas-Lithgow  has  here  col- 
lected into  one  volume  the  Indian  place 
and  personal  names  of  Xe\v  England,  de- 
fining and  locating  them  whenever  possible. 
In  the  intn  iduelory  chapter  he  gives  a  brief 
history  of  the  American  Indians  in  New 
England,  which  will  stimulate  the  reader's 
interest:  curiosity  is  fully  aroused  by  de- 
scriptions of  these  aborigines.  The  Dic- 
tionary has  two  main  divisions,  "place" 
and  "proper"  or  personal  names.  Of 
these  the  dictionary  of  place  names  oc- 
cupies three-fourths  of  the  volume  and  is 
subdivided  by  states. 

The  section  devoted  to  personal  names 
is  biographical  in  form.  AVe  learn,  for 
example,  that  Assacambuit  was  a  famous 
sachem  of  the  Pequawkets  who  were  in  al- 
liance with  the  French  and  in  whose  de- 
fense he  distinguished  himself  from  1696 
to  1705.  In  1707  he  joined  the  French  in 
their  attack  on  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  died 
a  French  knight  in  June,  1727.  Awashonks 
was  queen  and  squaw-sachem  of  the  Sog- 
honates.  Her  kingdom  lay  at  the  mouth  of 
Seaconnet  toward  the  cliffs  of  Little  Comp- 
ton  and  West  Indian  Light.  She  pledged 
the  allegiance  of  her  warriors  to  the  English 
during  King  Philip's  war,  and  thus  sealed 
his  fate.  "Great  Tom,"  Aganicus,  was  a 
daring  war-captain  and  a  dangerous  Tarra- 
tine  in  1703.  Samoset  is  described  as  of 
Sogganhannago,  near  Pemaquid,  and  as 
"the  lord  of  Monhegan.  an  eastern  prince, 
and  as  original  proprietor  of  the  town  of 
Bristol."  It  was  he  who  greeted  the  Pil- 
grims at  Plymouth  with  "Welcome, 
Englishmen!"  He  was  sachem  of  Morat- 
tiggon  (Monhegan)  and  gave  the  first  deed 
of  land  in  New  England  (1625)  when  he 
conveyed  the  territory  of  Bristol  and 
Damariscotta,  in  Maine,  to  John  Brown. 

That  part  of  the  work  devoted  to  the 
principal  American  tribes  of  New  England 
is  etymological,  as  well  as  definitive,  and 
will  be  frequently  consulted. 

Dudeney,  Mrs.  Henry.  Trespass.  121T10,  pp. 
384.     Boston:    Small,  Maynard    &  Co.      Si. 25. 

Earhart,  Lida  B.  Teaching  Children  to  Study. 
i6mo,  pp.  181.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
3  5  cents. 

Eells,  Myron.  Marcus  Whitman,  Pathfinder  and 
Patriot.  8vo,  pp.  349.  Seattle:  The  Alice  Harriman 
Co.     $2.00. 

The    courage    of    the    explorer  is    great, 

but  he  returns  home  to    be    honored    like 

Speke  for  his  African  discoveries,   or  like 

Cook    and    Peary    for    reaching    the    pole. 

The  emigrant  to  foreign,  tho  settled    land 

is  a  bold  man,  but  the  true  pioneer,  whose 

work    brings    civilization    into  a   region   of 

barbarism  and  subdues  the  wilderness  into 


the  uses  of  civilized  man,  is  the  bravest  and 
hardiest  of  adventurers.  Among  the  great- 
est of  American  pioneers  Dr.  Eells  would 
place  Marcus  Whitman,  the  physician  who 
entered  the  service  of  the  American 
Mission  Board  in  1835  and  with  his  wife 
and  another  married  missionary  crossed 
the  continent  to  Washington.  Mr.  Whit- 
man has  left  a  vivid  account  of  the  journey 
which  is  inserted  in  this  book.  Whitman 
and  his  wife  with  twelve  others  were 
massacred  by  Indians  in  1847.  Like  that 
of  other  pioneers,  Marcus  Whitman's  work 
had  a  political  significance  and  led  to  the 
annexation  of  California  in  1846.  The 
present  work  adds  a  new  chapter  to  the 
history  of  our  country  and  is  valuable  both 
as  record  of  missionary  work  and  of  heroic- 
daring  in  advancing  westward  the  frontier 
of   civilization.     The   book  is   handsomelv 


KATE    DOUGLAS    WIGG1N, 

Whose  new  book,  "  Susanna  and  Sue, 
issued  this  season. 


will  be 


manufactured    and    equipped    with    many 

interesting  illustrations. 

Eliot,  George.  The  Works  of.  8vols.  nmo. 
Flexible  leather.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.      $10. 

These  volumes  belong  to  the  thin-paper 

sets  of  standard  authors,  of  which  many 

collections  have  already  been  issued  by  the 

same  publishers.      By  the  use  of  this  paper 

novels  of  such  length  as  ' '  Daniel  Deronda 

and  "Middlemarch"  have   been   comprest 

into  a  single  volume  of  moderate  thickness. 

although  the  pages  number  over  700.     The 

collection  includes  not  only  the  novels,  but 

the  essays  and  poem's. 

Elson,  Henry  WT.  A  Child's  Guide  to  American 
History,  nmo,  pp.  364.  The  Baker  and  Taylor 
..Company.      $1.25  net. 

When  we  remember  the  histories  which 
children  were  obliged  to  read  and  commit 
to  heart  in  large  measure  thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  we  turn  with  relief  to  Mr.  Elson's 
work.  The  romance  of  history  in  print 
and  picture  is  here  set"  before  us.  Date^ 
and  statistics  are  set  aside  even  more 
completely  than  they  were  in  the  anecdotic- 
annals  of  him  who  was  the  Father  of 
History  and  had  not  quite  learned  the 
difference  between  prose  and  poetry.  In 
a  series  of  picturesque  acts  and  scenes  the 
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author  unrolls  the  story  of  the  United  States 
from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  to  the 
excavations  at  Panama  The  pictures  par- 
take of  the  romantic  character  of  the  prose 
and  are  reproductions  from  paintings,  more 
or  less  historical,  but  always  charmingly 
iginative.  These  illustrations  are  six- 
teen in  number.  We  would  recommend 
this  work  to  teachers  principally  as  a  sort 


Study  and  studio  in  Southern  California  built 
by  Harold  Bell  Wright  with  his  own  hand  and 
in  which  he  wrote  "The  Calling  of  Dan  Mat- 
thews." 

of  side  dish  which  may  be  laid  on  the  table 

at  the  intellectual  feast  furnished  by  the 

author's   more   complete    "History   of    the 

United  State 

Fltz  Simon,    Vincent   A.      The  Christ  of  Promise 
in  Homer,  Hesiod.   Vergil,  Ovid,   Horace,  etc 
pp.  275.      New  York:    G.  W.  Dillingham  Co       S3. 

Flo< 'kfii-u-in,   Xinon  T  raver       Willow's  Wisdom. 
Illustrated.      i6mo.  pp.  85.      New  York:    H.  M    I 
well  Co. 

Forman,  Justus  Miles.  Jason — A  Romance 
Illustrated  wmo.  pp.  356.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     $1.50. 

Fowler.  \Y.  Warde.  Social  Lite  at  Rome  in  the 
Age  of  Cicero.  8vo,  pp.  3<>2.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.      82.25  net. 

The  decay  of  classical  studies  as  a  means 
of  educating  the  young  is  often  deplored 
by  the  survivors  from  a  former  generation, 
and  especially  by  those  who  have  arrived 
at  some  ripeness  in  Greek  and  Latin  schol- 
arship and  feel  in  themselves  the  happy 
effects  of  their  familiarity  with  the  world 
and  spirit  of  classical  antiquity.  It  is 
certain  that  the  real  objection  to  such  a 
course  of  study  lies  chiefly  in  the  necessary 
incompleteness  which  must  result  from  a 
laborious  and  sometimes  merely  mechani- 
cal acquirement  of  some  portions  of  the 
languages .  These  languages  are  called  dead , 
and  because  they  are  dead  they  are  nat- 
urally unpopular  and  especially  with  the 
young.  Such  books  as  the  volume  before 
us  are  calculated  to  bring  life  to  the  bones 
on  which  too  often  the  young  classical 
student  is  fed:  Mr.  Fowler  has  admirably' 
succeeded  in  bringing  up  before  us  the 
actual  atmosphere  in  which  the  language, 
the  literature, — poetry  and  history,  of  the 
ancient  world  were  living  and  active  forces 
and  instruments  of  intercourse.  He  is, 
of  course,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
brilliant  and  learned  Frenchman  De  Bois- 
sier  and  the  German  scholar  Bekker,  in  thus 
presenting  a  phase  of  human  experience 
which  reflects  some  of  the  noblest,  the  most 
dignified,  and  most  potential  traits  of  hu- 
man society — Rome  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Republic,  neither  the  Rome  of  Nero  nor  the 
Rome  of  Trajan,  but  the  Rome  of  sim- 
plicity, splendor,  and  antique  custom. 

In  using  the  term  "social"  in  his  title, 
the  author  merely  means  that  he  has  not 


dealt  with  the  political,  or  even  purely 
literary,  features  of  the  time.  He  wishes 
vividly  to  portray  the  habits  of  the  people  of 

all  degrees  in  their  dwellings,  their  business, 
their  festivities,  and  their  general  every- 
day life.  He  begins  with  a  topographical 
sketch  of  the  city  in  which  Cicero  figured 
as  a  public  man.  This  is  illustrated  with 
a  map  drawn  in  accordance  with  the  latest 
data.  Proceeding  to  describe  the  habits 
n(  the  lower  orders,  he  talks  of  their  trades 
and  their  wretched  houses.  The  precarious 
condition  of  labor  will  strike  the  reader  as 
anticipating  the  evils  of  the  present  daw 
Business  at  Rome  forms  the  subject  of  an- 
other chapter,  till  we  rise  to  the  governing 
aristocracy,  whose  manners,  literary  capac- 
ity, and  philosophical  receptivity  made  their 
class  distinguished  until  the  new  aristocracy 
brought  in  a  sort  of  French  frivolity  and 
1.  iveof  pleasure  such  as  wasexemplified  in  M. 
Caelius  Rufus,  a  Roman  Rochester,  "every- 
thing by  turns  and  nothing  long."  The 
pter  on  "Marriage  and  the  Roman 
Lady"  is  both  delightful  and  instructive, 
is  we  learn  from  the  Epithalamium  of 
Catullus,  marriage  was  then  a  matter  which 
even  that  dissipated  poet  "could  not  but 
treat  with  dignity  and  tenderness"  and 
as  Mr.  Ward  remarks:  "No  one  who  stud- 
ies the  ceremonial  of  Roman  marriage,  in 
the  light  of  the  ideas  which  it  indicates  and 
reflects,  can  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
ion  of  married  women  must  have  been 
one  of  substantial  dignity,  calling  lor  and 
calling  out  a  corresponding  type  of  char- 
a<  ter." 

From  the  "Education  of  the  Upper 
("lasses"  we  pass  to  "The  Slave  Popula- 
tion," which  was  fed  at  Rome  by  captives 
of  war.  .-Lmilius  Paullus,  after  a  success- 
ful campaign,  sold  into  slavery  150,000 
free  inhabitants  of  Epirus.  This  was 
(mite  a  typical  case.  The  social  effect  of 
slaverv  was  to  sow   "the  seeds  of  perma- 


nent moral  contamination  in  Italy."  As 
exhibiting  the  loftier  and  more  graceful 
side  of  social  and  religious  life  among  the 
Romans  the  chapter  on  "The  House  of  the 
Rich  Man"  is  valuable  and  inspiring  and 
gives  a  vivid  illustration  of  that  lutmanitas, 
that  kindly  and  cheerful  intercourse  in  daily 


From  C.  H.  Sherrill's  "Stained   Glass  Tours  in  England." 
THE    FIVE   SISTERS    IN    YORK    MINSTER 


From  Lyman's  "The  Columbia  River," 

The  <;rave  of  Marcus  Whitman  and  his  associate 
martyrs  at  YVaiilatpu  on  the  Columbia  River. 

life,  which  was  a  characteristic  of  the  best 
days  of  the  Republic. 

The  writer  of  this  work  has  drawn  largely 
from  Cicero's  letters,  the  most  modern  in 
spirit  of  all  antique  monuments.  He  has 
also  relied  upon  the  work  of  the  latest  Ger- 
man scholars  and  historians.  He  writes 
with  sympathy  and  grace  and  has  filled 
a  gap  in  the  library  of  Latin  criticism  and 
commentary  which  has  long  been  de- 
plored. We  find  in  his  book  information 
which  if  used  in  the  class-room  and  the 
study  would  bring  back  to  the  pursuit  of 
classical  learning  the  interest  and  the 
charm  it  possest  for  cultivated  people 
before  the  novel,  the  newspaper,  and  the 
magazine  had  taught  people  to  believe  that 
nothing  was  good  unless  it  was  new. 

Francis,  Alexander.  Americans.  An  Impression. 
8vo.  pp.  256.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Frank,  Henry.  Modern  Light  on  Immortality. 
Being  an  Original  Excursion  into  Historical  Research 
and  Scientific  Discovery  Pointing  to  a  New  Solution 
of  the  Problem.  i2mo,  pp.  467.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French   &  Co.     $1.85  net. 

Friedenwald,  Herbert.  [Editor.]  The  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Year  Book.  5669.  September  26,  1908. 
to  September  15,  1909.  i2mo,  pp.  344.  Philadel- 
phia:   Jewish  Pub.  Society  of  America. 

Galsworthy,  John.  Plays  by.  "The  Silver 
Box";  "Joy";  "Strife."  12010,  pp.  263.  New 
York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.      $1.35  net. 

Garland,  Hamlin.  The  Moccasin  Ranch.  A 
Story  of  Dakota.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  136. 
New  York:    Harper   &  Bros.      $1. 

Geikie,  Sir  Archibald.  Charles  Darwin  as  Geolo- 
gist. The  Rede  Lecture  given  at  the  Darwin  Centennial 
Commemoration  on  June  24,  i9°9-  i6mo,  pp.  91. 
Cambridge:    University  Press.     $0.75. 

Goodnow,  Frank  J.  Municipal  Government. 
8vo,  pp.  401.     The  Century  Co.     $3.  net. 

The  growth  of  cities  and  the  desertion 
of  the  country  by  the  general  population 
have  presented  several  problems  for  the 
solution  of  philosophers  and  statesmen. 
We  find  the  subject  discust  by  publicists 
in  England  and  France,  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  The  serious  and  practical  question 
as  to  how  these  vast  congested  populations 
are  to  be  employed,  governed,  protected, 
and  healthily  housed  has  to  be  met  by  the 
citv  authorities,  and  the  task  of  the  munici- 
pal   government    has    thus    become    more 
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onerous  and  more  complicated  year  by 
year.  The  present  work  presents  a  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  the  subject  and 
Professor  Goodnow  starts  at  the  very 
principles.  He  finds  that  causes  of  urban 
migration  lie  in  the  multiplication  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  which  renders  a  farming 
population  unnecessary,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  commerce  in  cities,  and 
the  increased  facilities  of  transportation. 
Entering  upon  the  discussion  of  city  ad- 
ministration he  gives  us  a  learned  chapter 
on  the  Roman  and  medieval  city  as  con- 
trasted with  the  modern  city.  From  the 
English  city  administration  he  passes  to 
the  American  system  and  lucidly  explains 
the  participation  of  the  people  in  city 
government.  While  France  and  Italy 
give  a  vote  to  non-resident  taxpayers  of 
a  city,  the  vote  in  this  country  is  restricted 
to  residents.     On  this  point  we  read: 

"The  failure  to  make  any  allowance  for 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  urban  life,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  election  laws  of  the 
United  States,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  these  laws  were  framed  at  a  time  when 
the  cities  were  comparatively  small  and 
when  the  country  was  much  less  hetero- 
geneous [in  its  population]  than  at  present." 

The  American  law  thus  confers  "the  ci1  j 
suffrage  on  vast  numbers  of  people  who 
can  not  be  said  to  have  any  stake  in  the 
city,  who,  indeed,  in  many  cases  may  not 
be  bona-fide  residents  of  the  city."  This 
forms  a  crucial  difficulty  in  nominating 
and  electing  proper  persons  for  office  in  the 
American  city.  Naturally  the  author  next 
discusses  the  function  of  the  city  council 
and  the  city  executive.  The  police  ad- 
ministration, charities  and  correction, 
educational  administration,  local  improve- 
ments, and  financial  administration  com- 
plete the  subjects  which  he  handles  so 
clearly  and  so  thoroughly.  No  other  single 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted  covers  a 
subject  which  it  hitherto  has  taken  a  whole 
library  to  exhaust.  There  is  an  ample 
bibliography  with  the  help  of  which 
special  departments  of  the  subject  may 
be  expanded  upon  and  illustrated  by  the 
student  of  urban  development  and  muni- 
cipal administration,  for  Professor  Good- 
now has  drawn  an  outline  so  harmonious 
and  well  proportioned  as  to  form  a  text- 
book of  non-partizan  and  masterly  com- 
pleteness. 

Hanotaux,  Gabriel.  Contemporary  France  1877- 
1882.  Vol.  IV.  8vo,  pp.  658.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $3.75  net. 

The  present  volume  brings  Mr.  Hano- 
taux to  the  end  of  his  task  which  was 
to  give  a  detailed  history  of  European 
politics,  as  far  as  concerned  France,  up  to 
the  death  of  Gambetta.  As  we  glance 
through  this  brilliant  and  yet  concise 
account  of  "contemporary"  events  we 
seem  actually  to  be  reading  ancient  history. 
What  a  gulf  separates  the  France  of 
Thiers,  Macmahon,  Ferry,  and  Gambetta 
from  that  of  Clemen ceau  and  Briand. 
Almost  all  that  remains  of  the  Berlin  Con- 
gress and  the  Berlin  Treaty  is  the  Triple 
Alliance,  and  even  this,  like  the  Cheshire 
cat  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland,"  has  been  so 
long  fading  away  into  nothingness  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  called  anything  more  than 
an  alliance — but  of  what  or  of  whom,  no  one 
can  safely  say.      It  would  be  too  much  to 
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assert  that  nowadays  there  are  no  states- 
men like  those  who  assembled  round  the 
table  at  Bismarck's  Radziwill  Palace.  The 
Treaty  of  St.  Stefano,  wrung  from  defeated 
Turkey  by  Russia,  had  made  the  Czar  the 
bugbear  of  the  Mediterranean  and  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  the  congress  was 
ostensibly  the  support  and  relief  of  the 
Sultan.  There  was  also  great  regard  paid 
to  the  interests  of  England  and  Germany 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  Near  East.  In 
Mr.  Hanotaux's  account  we  see  the  figure 
of  Bismarck  towering  over  that  of  every 
European  statesman.  He  in  fact  almost 
dictated  the  protocols  which  raised  Germany 
one  step  higher  toward  that  throne  which 
she  occupies  at  present  as  the  arbiter  of 
the  European  continents,  the  terror  of 
England  and  the  dictation  of  the  North  Sea. 
The  author  of  this  work  has  kept  up  the 
interest  of  the  reader  from  the  beginning  to 
the  close  of  his  narrative.  He  may  almost 
say  of  the  events  which  he  narrates,  quorum 
pars  magna  fui,  for  from  1894  to  1897  he  was 


The    Valkyrie    (Die    Walkure). 
Wagner,  freely  trans- 
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Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  French 
Republic.  His  historical  works  have  now 
placed  him  on  a  plane  with  Guizot  and 
Thiers,  and  this  is  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant of  them.  We  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  idiomatic  purity  and  strength 
of  the  translation  which  has  been  done  by  W. 
E.  Sparvel-Bayly.  The  photogravure  illus- 
trations are  up  to  the  high  level  maintained 
by  these  publishers  and  the  book  is  beauti- 
fully, we  may  say  sumptuously,  manufac- 
tured . 

Howes,  Abby  Willis.  A  Primer  of  American 
Literature.      i6mo,  pp.   147.     Boston:    D.  C.  Heath 

&  Co.     $5.00. 

Huckel,    Oliver. 
A  Dramatic  Poem  by  Richard 

lated  in  Poetic  Narrative  form.  Illustrated^  i2mo 
pp.95.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  81.50 
net. 

Humphreys,  Arthur  L.  Salt  and  Sincerity  from 
"Letters  to  Belinda."  i2mo,  pp.  183.  New  York- 
Dodge  Pub.  Co.     $1.00. 

Irwin,  Will.  Warrior  the  Untamed.  The  Story 
of  an  Imaginative  Press  Agent.  Illustrated.  i6mo, 
pp.  47.     New  York:    Doubleday,  Page    &  Co. 

Jefferson,  Charles  Edward.  Christmas  Builders. 
i2mo,  pp.  31.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.     $.50. 

Jeffs,  H.  The  Art  of  Sermon  Illustration,  nmo, 
pp.259.     New  York:   Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1  net. 

Jenks,  Tudor.  When  America  Won  Liberty, 
Patriots  and  Royalists.  Illustrated,  i2mo,  pp.  280. 
New  York:   Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     $1.25. 

Johnson,  Clifton.  The  Picturesque  Hudson. 
Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  227.  New  York:  Macmillan 
Co.      $1.25  net. 

Lombroso,  Cesare.  (Alienist  Professor  of  Psychi- 
atry, University  of  Turin.)  After  Death — What? 
Boston:    Small,  May nard   &  Co.      $2.50  net. 

Professor  Lombroso  has  here  summed 
up  what  appears  to  him  to  be  the  best 
available  evidence  of  "spirit  return."  He 
has  enumerated  a  number  of  facts  which 
can  not  fail  to  interest  the  most  casual 
reader.  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  lack  of 
logical  connection  characterizes  the  book — 
the  chapters  following  one  another  in  no 
definite  order;  while  the  translation  is 
mediocre,  and  there  are  a  number  of  errors 
noticeable  in  the  spelling  of  proper  names. 
These  faults  aside,  the  book  has  very  de- 
cided interest.  Chapters  are  devoted  to 
hypnotism,  telepathy,  haunted  houses,  and 
"doubles,"  while  several  chapters  are  given 
to  Eusapia  Palladino,  the  famous  Neapoli- 
tan medium,  and  one  to  the  "Biology  of 
the  Spirits." 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  book 
(and,  let  us  say,  the  most  convincing)  is 
that  devoted  to  the  mediumship  of  Eusapia : 
for  here  we  find  phenomena  that  were 
obtained  under  what  appear  to  be  excellent 
"test  "  conditions,  and  which  were  observed 
by  a  large  number  of  scientific  men.  Photo- 
graphs are  given  of  tables  floating  in  the 
air- — contrary  to  gravity;  of  finger-marks 
and  impressions  of  heads  and  faces  in  wet 
clay,  hands  and  faces  of  entities  different 
from  any  of  those  forming  the  circle  of 
investigation,  of  delicate  and  complicated 
"automatic  drawings"  by  ignorant  peasant 
women;  and  of  .uacerialized  forms.  Pro- 
fessor Lombroso  shows,  in  text  and  illustra- 
tion, how  many  of  the  phenomena  have  been 
traced  and  registered  by  accurate,  scientific 
instruments,  so  that  there  can  no  longer  be 
any  doubt  as  to  their  reality  or  objectivity. 
A  force — apparently  vital  in  character — 
seems  to  issue  from  the  body  of  this  re- 
markable woman,  and  may  be  noted,  now 
in  cold  breezes  that  are  felt  with  the  naked 
hand,  now  in  " telekinetic"  phenomena — 

(Continued  on  page  340) 
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saries.     Probably  nowhere  else  will  one  find 
in  convenient  compass  so  much  information 

on     this     subject       The     illustrations     are 

numerous,  varied,  and  well  reproduced. 

Martian.  Orison  Swett      Why  Grow  Old?     lomo, 
New  York:   Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     So. 30. 


When    I   am 
New    York:  G. 


Rich        Illustrated. 
W.   Dillingham  Co. 


PP.  .1* 

Mason.    Roy 
iimo,   pp.  343. 

$1  50. 

Matthews,   John  L.     Remaking  the   Mississippi. 

l6s.     Boston      Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     S 1   7 5 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  specialist 
of  well-known  authority  and  is  associated 
with  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors 
i^ress  which  meets  annually  at  Washing- 
ton to  consider  the  ways  and  means  of 
improving  the  inland  waters  of  the  country. 
While  this  author  has  done  much  to  popu- 
larize this  subject  by  his  contributions 
to  the  newspaper  and  periodical  press,  he 
feels  that  technical  reports,  varied  and 
voluminous,  have  hitherto  been  the  sole 
depositories  of  what  experience  has  taught 
in  the  preservation  and  control  of  great 
rivers.  He  has  chosen  the  Mississippi  as 
the  most  important  example  of  how  the 
usefulness  of  a  river  may  be  multiplied  a 
hundredfold  by  deepening,  damming,  and 
directing  its  course.  The  book  will  0 
something  like  a  new  field  of  romance  t'  1 
the  general  reader  and  will  prove  interesting 
and  inspiring  to  the  professional  engineer. 
The  cost  of  these  vast  works  of  engineering 
is  given  and  the  author  ventures  upon  a 
highly  fascinating  picture  of  advantages 
that  will  follow  in  the  form  of  enlarged 
transportational  power,  the  prevention  of 
disastrous  floods  and  their  opposite — low- 
water  stages.  The  attractiveness  and  use- 
fulness of  the  work  owe  much  to  the  numer- 
ous half-tone  pictures  of  scenery  and  en- 
gineering achievements  in  the  Mississippi 
valley. 

Mi.ler.  J.  R.  The  Master's  Friendship.  i6mo, 
pp.  26.   New  York:    Thomas  Y   Crowell  &  Co.    So. 30. 

Murphy.  Edgar  Gardner.  The  Basis  of  Ascend- 
ency. A  Discussion  of  Certain  Principles  of  Public 
Policy  Involved  in  the  Development  of  the  Southern 
States.  nmo.  pp.  249.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green   &  Co.     Si. 50  net. 

Nelson's  Perpetual  Loose-Leaf  Encyclopedia. 

An  International  Work  of  Reference.  Illustrated 
with  colored  plates,  plans,  and  engravings.  Complete 
in  12  octavo  volumes.  Editor-in-Chief.  John  H. 
Finley,  President  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Associate  editors,  William  Peterson  of  Yale 
University  and  George  Sandeman  of  Edinburgh. 
Xew  York:   Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons,  1909. 

The  completion  of  this  work  was  a 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  encyclopedia- 
making.  An  effort  had  been  made  to  pro- 
duce, at  moderate  cost  and  within  a  small 
number  of  volumes,  a  work  that  should  be 
at  once  adequate  to  the  average  person's 
needs,  and  not  alone  adequate,  but  compre- 
hensive and  authoritative  as  well.  A  large 
number  of  specialists  were  employed  to 
prepare  articles  on  various  subjects.  To 
the  people  of  this  country  a  point  of  par- 
ticular interest  is  that  special  attention 
was  paid  to  American  affairs,  including  full 
sketches  of  men  and  women  still  living  who 
in  any  way  have  become  prominent.  The 
work  at  once  on  publication  commanded 
the  respect  >A  competent  judges,  including 
among  educators  presidents  of  colleges  and 
universities. 

Apart  from  these  literary  merits,  an 
exceptional  feature  of  the  work  has  been 
the  system  of  binding  which  is  known  as 
the  loose-leaf  system.  In  this  has  been 
applied  to  a  book  of  reference  a  system 
(modified  to  meet  different  conditions) 
already  employed  in  a  less  scientific  way 
for  the  blank  books  that  are  supplied  to 


A  Book  of  Facts  About 
6%  Irrigation  Bonds 


We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation  bonds, 
li.i^ed  on  15  years  of  experience.  It  is  a  con- 
servative statement  of  the  vital  facts  of  which 
we  have  intimate  knowledge. 

It  will  give  you  a  clear  conception  of  these 
ideal  securities,  which  are  now  the  most  popular 
bonds  that  we  handle. 

Every  investor,  small  or  large,  owes  to  himself 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts.  Please  send  for  the 
book— it  is  free. 

An  Unbiased  Book 

We  are  very  large  dealers  in  all  good  classes 
of  bonds— Municipal,  Corporation  and  Public 
Utility.  We  can  offer  you  the  choice  of  scores 
of  such  issues,  and  we  just  as  gladly  supply 
them  as  we  do  Irrigation  bonds.  So  our  position 
is  not  at  all  biased. 

Hut  Irrigation  bonds  have  in  late  years  become 
the  most  popular  bonds  that  we  handle.  They 
are  becoming  more  popular  as  they  become 
better  known.  The  reasons  mean  much  to  every 
investor,  and  they  are  all  told  in  this  book. 

71  Issues  Sold 

In  the  past  1;  \cars  we  have  sold  71  separate 
issues  of  Reclamation  bonds  Drainage  and 
Irrigation  without  u  dollar  of  loss  to  any  in- 
vestor. We  are  now  the  largest  dealers  in  this 
class  of  bonds,  so  our  booi:  is  based  on  ample 
experience. 

We  buy  and  sell  Entire  Issues  of  Reclamation 
bonds.  Our  own  engineers  and  attorneys  pass 
on  every  detail.  An  officer  of  our  Company 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  irrigated  country, 
watching  every  project  through  to  completion. 

Being  the  largest  dealers  in  Irrigation  bonds, 
we  have  our  pick  of  the  issues.  There  are  few 
projects  of  this  kind,  save  Government  projects, 
which  we  are  not  invited  to  finance.  We  are 
able,  therefore,  to  supply  our  customers  with 
the  best  of  these  securities,  all  based  on  well- 
located  lands. 

Farm  Lien  Security 

Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America.  The 
liens  are  given  by  individual  land  owners  in 
payment  for  water  rights.  And  the  water  im- 
mediately multiplies  the  land's  value. 

The  liens  are  conservative.  Usually  they  will 
not  exceed  one-fourth  the  land's  value.  The 
liens  are  paid  off  in  ten  annual  installments. 

The  first  crop  from  the  land  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  lien — often  by  several 
times  over.  These  liens,  therefore,  have  many 
advantages  over  the  usual  farm  mortgage. 

In  addition,  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  all  the  property  which  the  Irrigation 
Company  owns,  and  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  help  to  build  and  buy. 

(5) 


Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  municipal  securi- 
ties, issued  by  organized  districts.  Such  bonds, 
like  School  bonds,  form  a  tax  lien  on  all  the  real 
property  lying  in  populous  districts. 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  under  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  known  as  the 
"  Carey  Act." 

In  all  the  projects  we  finance  the  security  is 
ample  and  ideal.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
anything  better. 


Six  Per  Cent 


Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  interest. 
This  is  a  larger  rate  than  can  now  be  obtained 
on  any  large  class  of  bonds  based  on  equal 
security. 

This  high  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  irrigation 
projects  are  profitable.  The  demand  for  irri- 
gated land  exceeds  the  supply.  Many  millions 
of  dollars  can  be  utilized  at  once  in  these  pro- 
jects, and  this  liberal  rate  is  paid  to  obtain  the 
funds. 


$100-$500-$  1,000 


These  are  serial  bonds,  running  from  two  to 
twelve  years.  So  one  may  make  long-time  or 
short-time  investments.  Every  bond  paid  off 
increases  the  security  back  of  the  rest. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$100,  ?;oo,  and  $1,000,  so  they  appeal  to  both 
small  investors  and  large. 


Ask  for  the  Book 


Our  book  deals  with  all  these  facts — and  more. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated.  Every  investor  owes 
to  himself  its  perusal.  Please  send  this  coupon 
to-day  for  it. 


(Established  1893) 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Congress  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 


Name 
Town  _ 
State  _ 
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USES  A  STUB  OR  ANY  STEEL  PEN 
Sanford  Fountain  Pen  $1.00 

Everyone  who  uses  a  pen  ought  to  know  about  the  Sanford  Fountain 
Pen,  whuh  uses  any  steel  pen.     Patented  Feb.  25,  1908.     A  remark 
able  improvement  in  fountain  pens.     Office  Men — Bookkeepers 
— Shorthand  Writers  use  and  endorse  it  enthusiastically. 
"DON'T   DROP   A    DROP   OF   INK" 

It  is  made   of  best  hard  rubber,  in  3 
styles,  chased,  plain  barrel  and  short 
hand  size-Gives  a  smooth  steady 
flow  ol  ink — Positively  will 
not  leak  or  drop  ink 
Pens    can    be 
changed 
easily. 
Poeket 
Clip 


10  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


ilk 


The    Sanford    Fountain  Pen  is    of   the    highest 
quality  at   a    very    low  price.     We  know  that  it   is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  high-priced  pen  made.    We 
are  willing  to  prove  this.     Mall  us  one  of  your  favorite  steel 
pens,  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  Sanford  Fountain  Pen  post- 
paid     After  10  days'  trial,  if  you  are  satisfied,  send  us  the  regular  price, 
$1.00. — if  not,  return  the  pen  to  uh.     This  shows  how  much  confidence  we 
have  in  it.      Isn't  this  a  fair  offer?     You  be  the  j  udge. 

The  Sanford  MnnlfoIdln<r  Penell  is  a  great  convenience  for  users  of  indelible 
pencils    All  parts  hard  rubber— dust  proof-  no  stained  finger*.     Price  50c.  postpaid,  in- 
cluding net  of  indelible  leads.      AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Send  for  booklet 

THE  SANFORD  PEN  CO.,  Inc.,  675  East  105th  Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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ANGELUS  PIAYER-PIANO 


If  you  have  ever  spent  the  evening  in  the  company  of  some  well-skilled,  versatile 
pianist,  you  have  experienced  in  part  only  the  numberless  delights  which  every  evening 
await  the  owner  of  an  Angelus  Player-Piano.  Many  music  lovers  on  first  hearing  the 
Angelus  Player-Piano  have  expressed  their  absolute  amazement  that  the  music  which 
it  enables  the  player  to  produce  is  so  much  more  artistic,  so  superior  in  every  way  to 
that  -which  any  other  player-piano  makes  possible.  This  for  one  reason  is  because  the 
Angelus  Player-Piano  only  is  equipped  with 

THE  MELODANT 

that  wonderful  device  which  picks  out  and  emphasizes  the  melody  notes  in  such  splendid 
contrast  to  those  of  the  accompaniment.     Using  the  Melodant  rolls  the  Angelus  player  is 
enabled  to  bring  out  all  the  delicate  beauties  of  the  melody  which,  with  the  ordinary  player- 
piano  are  usually  lost  in  the  maze  of  ornamentation  which  surrounds  it.     The  Melodant, 
like  the  Phrasing   Lever,  the   Diaphragm   Pneumatics  and   the   Artistyle   Music   Rolls, 
is  a  patented  exclusive  feature  of  the  Angelus. 
See  and  hear  the  Angelus  instruments  before  you  purchase  any  other.  The  Knabe-  Angelus,  Emerson- 
Angelus  and  the  Angelus  Player-Piano  in  the  United  States.     The   Gourlay- Angelus  and  Angelus 
Player-Piano  in  Canada. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  new  booklet,  and  name  of  convenient  dealer 

THE    WILCOX     &    WHITE     CO.,   Business  Established  1877   Merideil,    CoiUl. 

Regent  House  Regent  Street  London 


banks  and  business  houses  for  their  book- 
keeping departments.  In  an  encyclopedia, 
this  system  enables  the  owner  of  a  set  to 
receive  periodically  from  the  publishers 
sheets  of  the  work  with  such  revisions  as 
new  events  may  have  called  for,  either  in 
the  lives  of  prominent  men  or  in  the  world 
of  industry,  politics,  or  finance.  Under  the 
terms  by  which  the  work  is  sold,  purchasers 
have  been  guaranteed  not  fewer  than  500 
revised  pages  each  year,  up  to  and  inclu- 
d ing  the  year  1 9 1 3 .  It  appears  that,  in  the 
present  year,  more  than  500  such  pages,  as 
reedited,  were  sent  out. 

A  set  of  such  pages,  now  at  hand  for 
review  in  these  columns,  and  which  gives 
timeliness  to  a  notice  of  the  encyclopedia 
so  long  after  its  completion,  indicates  that 
many  notable  happenings  have  been  em- 
braced in  the  revisions.  Among  these  are 
the  constitution  for  Turkey,  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  map  of  Southeastern 
Europe,  the  election  of  Mr.  Taft,  and  the 
earthquake  in  Sicily,  all  of  which  have  had 
special  treatment  from  competent  hands. 
Revisions  are  made  not  only  in  important 
matters,  such  as  those  already  mentioned, 
but  in  minor  ones,  such  as  the  biographies 
ot  leading  men  into  whose  lives  some  new 
event  during  the  year  has  entered.  It  is 
therefore  to  be  seen  that,  with  this  ency- 
clopedia posted  up  each  year  with  the  new 
sheets,  possessors  of  copies  have  always 
with  them  an  encyclopedia  which  is  up- 
to-date. 
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SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

AND  OFFICE  DESKS 
Our  New  Catalogue 

Mailed  Free 

Will  Please  You 

It  is  a  fashion  book  of  sec- 
tional bookcases,  showing  the 
newest  designs  in  the  popular 
Sanitary  Clawfoot  and  Mis- 
sion styles,  as  well  as  our 
pleasing  Standard. 

Gunn   Sectional    Bookcases 

are  known  the  world  over  for 
one  feature  that  will  interest 
you  —  the  prices  nre  lower  rh:.n 
others.  This  is  because  of  a 
big  siving  in  freight  as  they 
are  the  only  bookcases  shipped 
flat  There  are  no  disfiguring 
iron  bands  to  hold  the  sections 
together;  the  doora  are  easily 
removed  and  are  roller  hearing 
and  non-binding— the  finish  and 
workmanship  high-grade,  mak- 
ing a  handsome  and  durable 
piece  of  furniture  at  a  low  cost. 

Sold  by  furniture  dealers  every- 
where, or  direct  where  not   in 
Block.       Write    tod;iy    for    our 
new    bookcase    catalui 
Desk  catalogue  sent  on  req 

Gl'NX    FI'KMTI  IRE    CO. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
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N'oyes.  Alfred.  Drake — An  English  Epic.  Books 
I— XII.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  343.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Oldmeadow,  Ernest.  Antonio.  Frontispiece. 
i2tno,  pp.  580.    New  York:  Century  Co.    $1.30  net. 

Pal  grave.  Francis  T.  (Editor).  The  Golden 
Treasury.  Selected  from  the  best  songs  and  lyrical 
poems  in  the  English  language,  and  arranged  with 
notes.  Revised  and  enlarged.  The  two  series  in 
one  volume.      New  York:    Macmillan  Co. 

Readers  will  be  glad  of  an  opportunity 

to  possess  this  classic  among  anthologies 

in  the  form  of  a  single  volume.      The  plates 

of   the   previous   two   volumes   have   been 

used,   but,   by   means   of   thin   paper,    the 

two  series  are  made  into  a  volume  scarcely 

thicker  than  was  the  original  first  series. 

Parkinson,  Edward  Kneeland  A  Guide  to  the 
Country  Home.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  156.  New- 
York:    Outing  Publishing  Co.     $1.  net. 

Parsons,  Frank.  Choosing  a  Vocation.  nmo, 
pp.165.    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.    $1. 

The  Vocation  Bureaus  which  have 
recently  sprung  up  in  this  country  are 
intended  to  assist  young  men  and  young 
women  in  obtaining  suitable  employment, 
or  selecting  the  profession  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  experts,  they  are  most  compe- 
tent to  fulfil.  Mr.  Parsons  had  much  ex- 
perience as  director  of  such  a  bureau  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  present  work,  which  appears 
to  be  a  posthumous  publication,  embodies 
the  ripe  results  of  that  experience.  It  will 
be  found  useful  to  parents  as  well  as  to 
their  children  and  indeed  to  all  whose 
privilege  and  responsibility  it  is  to  direct 
the  lives  and  prescribe  the  careers  of  the 
coming  men  and  women  of  the  country. 

Rice,  "Wallace,  Compiled  by.  For  the  Gaiety  of 
Nations.  Fun  and  Philosophy  from  the  Younger 
American  Humorists.  i6mo,  pp.  60.  New  York: 
Dodge  Publishing  Co.      So  50. 

Richards,    Marian    Edwards.     Zandrie.      Frontis- 
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umo,    pp     1 86      New    York:     Centui 


rwcc 

Kickuby.  Joseph.      Scholasticism       [6mo,  pp.  lai. 

New    York:    Dodge  Publishing  Co.     $0.50. 

nebwtaon.  A  T      A  Short  Grammar  of  the  Greek 
New     restament      For  Students   Familiar  with  the 

Elements    of    ('.reek.      1:1110,    pp     .'40       .New    York: 
strong   &  Son.     $i.so. 

Satoeby,    Caleb  Williams       Parenthood  and  Race 
Culture      umo.  pp.  jS,»      New  York:    Moffat,    Yard 

$.•.50  net. 

».  Mofield.     A.     T.       With    Christ     in     Palestine 
Svo,  n>    96.     New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno 

n.'.im.-II.    Molly    Eliot;     Barnes.    James;      1). 
Ellen   Do  'rye'.].  John  R.;    Carruth.  E  .  and 

Others.      The    Boys    on    the    Railroail       Illustrate.!. 
1  :mo.  pp    111.      New   York:    Harper  &  Bros       $0  f>o 

Shaler,   Nathaniel  Southsate.  Autobiography  oi 
8vo,  pp.  481.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co      $4 

The   subject   of   this   autobiography,   to 
which  is  appended  a  supplementary  memoir 

by  his  wife,  was  born  in  Newport,   Ky.,  in 
1S41.     He  sprang  from  the  descendants  of  a 

family  in  Warwickshire,  and  his  immediate 
ancestors  he  describes  as  men  of  strong 
character.  His  grandfather,  he  writes.  ' 
"curiously  united  the  efficiency  of  an  adroit 
business  man  with  an  abiding  ever-present 
interest  in  the  other  side  of  human  affairs. 
In  literature  and  history  he  was  well  read 
and  abounded  in  judgments."  This  old- 
fashioned  gentleman  "was  the  last  to  hold 
to  the  pigtail-queue  arrangement  of  his 
hair."  He  also  "kept  to  the  buckled  shoes 
and  round  cloke  of  the  ancient  costume." 
These  relics  of  antiquity  doubtless  sug- 
gested to  Mr.  Shaler  the  dignities  of  the  past 
and  inspired  him  to  begin  his  autobio- 
graphy with  a  pious  (using  the  word  in  its 
Roman  sense)  and  interesting  account  oi 
his  forebears.  His  father  was  a  village 
physician  whom  "the  Civil  War  roused 
strongly"  and  went  security  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  first  thousand  muskets  that 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Kentucky 
Unionists.  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler  himself, 
after  graduating  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  of  Harvard  (1862),  joined  the 
Federal  Army  as  captain  of  artillery. 
Among  his  instructors  at  college  had  been 
Agassiz  and  Asa  Gray,  from  whom  he  im- 
bibed not  only  scientific  theories  but  an 
enthusiastic  love  of  nature,  so  that  cruising 
and  camping  in  the  vacations  were  op- 
portunities for  amassing  and  storing  fossils 
and  living  specimens.  Cambridge  was  in 
its  palmiest  days  during  his  last  year  there, 
and  in  Chapter  XIV.  he  gives  a  very  full 
and  attractive  account  of  those  errrnent 
men,  some  of  whom  he  merely  met  in 
the  street  (Virgilium  vidi  tantum)  and  with 
others  had  a  more  intimate  acquaintance. 
Of  his  setting  forth  to  the  War  he  declares 
that  he  had  never  been  actuated  by  the 
sentiment  of  patriotism  but  was  "in  a 
business  frame  of  mind"  and  joined  with 
those  who  had  "hard  reckoning  before 
them"  and  were  "ready  to  act  swiftly  and 
together  when  a  definite  thing  was  to  be 
done." 

The  autobiography  ends  with  the  writer's 
departure  for  the  field  at  page  212.     The 
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'VERYONE     wants    Electric 
Light     its    luxury      comfort 
cleanliness       convenience.      Every- 
body can  now  afford  it. 

You  can  now  have  Electric  Light 
at  *  2  the  old  cost.  Can  you  longer  afford 
to  use  gas  or  kerosene  ? 

The  General  Electric  Company's 
Tungsten  Lamp  has  made  this  big  reduction 
possible  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the 
most  beautiful  artificial  light  known. 


General  ($p  Electric 

Tungsten  Lamps 


The  G.E.  Tungsten  is  a  wonderful  improvement 
even  over  ihe  G.hL.  Editon  carbon  incandescent  lari.p, 
for  23  years  the  standard  of  the  world. 

In  these  new  lamps  the  fgt  t  sou  ce  is  a  filament,  or 
wire,  made  Emm  the  rale  metal  Tungsten  instead  of 
carbon. 

This  Tungsten  filament  when  heated  by  the  same 
electric  current  becomes  far  more  brilliant  than 
carbon. 

By  the  General  Electric  Company's  processes  Tung- 
sten Lamps  are  produced  which  give  nearly  three  times 
as  much  light  as  carbon  lamps. 

Electric    Light 
History 

In  1^11  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany 1  then  the  I'M  i sun  Elect  ric  I.inht 
Co.  made  and  marketed  the  first 
Edison  carbon    Incandescent   lamp. 

Since  then  this  Company  has 
manufactured  and  Bold  270,000.000 
lamps  of  this  type. 

All  notable  improvements  in  Elec- 
tric Lighting  during  the  last  80  yean 
have  been  Introduced  by  the  General 
Electric  Com  pan  j . 


The  genuine  G  E. 
Tungsten  Lamps  arc 
always  packed  in  indi- 
vidual boxes  bearing  the 
Famous  (I.E.  monogram. 

Look  for   it  ! 
Insist !  ! 


All  over  the  country  thousands  and  thousands  of 
public  buildings,  offices,  stores,  factories  and  homes 
have  already  been  equipped  with  G.E.  Tungsten 
Lamps. 

Everybody  admits  that  electricity  is  better  for  business 
or  home  lighting  than  gas  or  kerosene. 

With  the  G  E.  Tungsten  Lamp  you  can  have 
Electric  Light  at  one-half  the  old  cost. 

Every  day  you  go  without  G.E.  Tungsten  Lamps 
you  pay  more  than  you  should  for  an  inferior  light,  such 
as  gas  or  kerosene. 

How  to  Get 
G.E.  Tungsten  Lamps 

Any  electric  light  company  will  be 
Kind  to  show  you  G.  E.  Tungsten 
Lamps  and  tell  von  all  about  their 
superiority. 

Write  to  us  for  our  G.E.  Tungsten 
Book  No.  38.  This  interesting  bro- 
chure tells  more  about  the  wonder- 
ful metal  Tungsten  and  explains  how 
to  get  the  best  results  from  G.E. 
Tungsten  Lamps  in  home,  office, 
sf ore  or  factory. 


Qeneral  Electric  Company,  Dept.40,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


lished  l^fls.     Thousands  of  pupils  all 
tuition  offers  sent  free.     Address 


in  your  own  home  for  Piano,  Organ,  Violin, 
Guitar,  Banjo,  Cornet,  Sight  Singing  or 
Mandolin.  One  lesson  weekly.  Beginners  or  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Youronly  expense  is  for  postage  and 
music,  which  averages  about  2  cents  a  day.  Estab- 
r  th"  world  write:  "Wish  I  had  known  of  you  before.*'  Booklet  and  free 
s<  HOol.  OF  .MUSIC,  Box  I..  I»..  2«5  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


Witt's  Can— for  Ashes  or  Garbage 


The  Most  Satisfactory  Can  There  Is 

One-piece  lid—  fits  over  outside  edge — no  rain  gets  in — can 
may  be  heaped  full. 

Heavy  steel  bands— riveted— no  soldered  places  to  split  open. 
Two-inch  corrugations  all  around  can— greatest  strength. 
C««-piece  body — no  wooden  strips     no  angle-irons. 

One-piece  bottom  —  rim  only  rests  on  floor.  Every  can 
tested  to  hold  water. 

Three  sizes  each  of  can  and  pail.  Known  by  the  yellow 
label  "Witt's,"  and  Witt's  name  stamped  in  top  and  bot- 
tom.    None  genuine  without  it. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Witt's  don't  waste  time  over  imita- 
tions, for  you'll  eventually  buy  Witt's.  Write  us  and 
we  11  see  that  you   are   supplied  now.      Address  Dept.  K. 


Witt   Cornice    Co.,     2118-2124  Wincbell  Avenue,  Cincinnati,  0. 
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A  $6.00  Set  of 

Initialed  Silverware 


We 
extract 


want  you  to  k 
of   beef — not 


FREE 

Send  us  1 0c  (for  carriage  and 
packing)  and  the  metal  top 
from  a  jar  of  Armour's  Extract 
of  Beef.  We'll  send  you  a 
beautiful  silver  tea-spoon, 
coffee  -  spoon,  bouillon  -  spoon 
or  butter-spreader  bearing  your 
initial.  The  design  is  our 
beautiful  lily  pattern.  You  can 
get  this  pattern  only  from  us. 
We  will  send  up  to  twelve 
spoons  or  twelve  spreaders,  or 
any  twelve  pieces  assorted. 

They  are  all  genuine  Rogers' 
AA  extra  plate.  A  set  of  this 
ware  would  cost  you  $6.00  if 
you  could  buy  it  in  jewelry 
stores.  Yet  it  only  costs 
you  $1.20  to  get  a  set; 
to  cover  carriage,  pack- 
ing, etc.  Send  in  the  caps 
as  you  buy  the  Extract,  or 
send  them  all  at  once. 
Mention  the  pieces  you 
want.  This  offer  is  made 
only  to  those  living  in  the 

United  States, 
now  the  hundred  uses  for  a  good 
in  the  sick-room,   but    in    the 


,\ 


kitchen. 


^A 


rmours 

Extract  of  Beef 

We  are  willing  to  give  you  the  silver  free  simply  to  get  you  to 
use  a  few  jars.  For  you'll  never  be  without  extract  of  beef  once 
you  know  what  it  means. 

Add  it  to  soups  and  to  gravies. 

Impart  it  to  "left-overs" — see  how  it  freshens  them.  Make 
stews  from  the  parts  of  meat  that  you  now  throw  away. 
Armour's  saves  twice  its  own  cost  in  this  saving  of  meat  alone. 

Armour's  has  four  times  the  strength  of  ordinary  extract  of  beef. 

Learn  at  least  some  of  its  hundred  uses. 

Get  one  of  these  beautiful  initialed  silver  pieces.  See  if  you 
•want  a  full  set. 

When  sending  the  caps  for  the  silverware,  address  Armour 
■&  Co.,  Chicago,  Dept.  Q. 

Always  send  1 0c  with  each  cap. 

ARMOUR  ^COMPANY 

Save  the  library  slips  in  Extract  of  Beef  jars. 
They  get  you  the  magazines  free.  (9) 


REMINGTON,  $18.75 

One  rebuilt  machine  only  in  new  localities 
to  secure  desirable  agent.  Special  agents' 
pricessupplied  on  al  1  makesof  typewriters. 
Standard  Typewriter  Exeh'ge  23  Park  Row,  N.T. 


Save  $17.50 

Retail  Store  Price,     $32.00 
"Comepackt"   Price,   14.50 

You  put  the  finished  sec- 
tions together  yourself.  A  f 
minutes    easy   work    without 
tools   saves  you  over  half   on 


on  this  Dining  Table  in 
Quartered  White  Oak. 


lONE-PACKT 

■Over    1  <IO  handsome   pieces 
in  our  catalog— all  Guaranteed. 

Write  to-day.  gsu^i/m. 

COME-PACKT    FURNITURE    COMPANY 

(Formerly  International  Mfg.  Co.),  1019  Edwin  St,  Ann  Arbor,  «II«b. 


remainder  of  the  481  pages  is  by  Mrs. 
Shaler.  The  record  of  Mr.  Shaler's  scien- 
tific achievement  is  still  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
the  learned  world  and  was  refreshed  by  the 
memoirs  which  appeared  on  his  death  in 
1906.  But  Mrs.  Shaler  has  here  given  us  a 
sketch  of  the  work  and  character  of  her 
husband  from  the  inside,  as  a  typical 
American  savant  of  fearless,  untiring,  and 
practical  activity  in  his  own  intellectual 
sphere.  In  these  chapters  is  to  be  found 
perhaps  the  most  instructive  and  inspiring 
section  of  the  work.  Here  we  find  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  Europe,  of  his  teaching  at 
Harvard,  of  his  mine-prospecting  and 
other  practical  experiences.  His  love 
of  the  country,  of  country  sights,  sounds, 
and  natural  objects,  is  fondly  dwelt  upon. 
The  delicacy  with  which  the  personal 
characteristics  of  the  great  American 
geologist  are  dwelt  upon  is  admirable  and 
we  are  amazed  at  the  mental  activity  of  a 
man  whose  literary  works  and  methods 
are  enumerated  so  that  it  takes  ten  pages  of 
close  print  to  give  even  a  partial  list  of 
them.  As  dean  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  he  proved  his  skill  as  an  administra- 
tor, while  as  a  scientific  surveyor  for  the 
United  States  Government  he  enriched  the 
library  of  Science  with  works  of  world-wide 
reputation.  This  book  is  a  most  admirable 
example  of  what  a  true  biography  of  a 
savant  ought  to  be  if  it  would  not  only 
charm  the  scientist  but,  in  the  words  of 
Beaconsfield,  "appeal  to  the  domestic  sen- 
timents of  mankind." 

Sherrill.  Charles  Hitchcock.  Stained  Glass  Tour 
in  England.  With  16  illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  248. 
New  York:    John  Lane  Co. 

Mr.  Sherrill,  who  is  a  New  York  lawyer, 

has  already  published  a  volume  on  stained 

glass  in   French  churches  and  cathedrals. 

His     present     work,     more     sumptuously 

manufactured,    continues    the    interesting 

studies  he  has  made.      It  was  a  novel  idea 

entertained  by  him  and  in  the  execution 

of  his  plan  he  has  produced  volumes  which 

European   tourists  will  find  readable  and 

instructive. 

Soper,  George  A.  Modern  Methods  of  Street 
Cleaning.  8vo,  pp.  201.  New  York:  The  Engineer- 
ing News  Publishing  Co.      $3.00  net. 

Those  who  have  traveled  through  some 
of  the  cities  of  central  and  southern  Spain 
will  understand  what  is  meant  by  street 
cleaning  from  seeing  the  need  of  it  in  such 
places  as  Toledo.  Yet  even  in  the  days 
of  Charles  Dickens  it  seems  that  hogs 
rooted  at  liberty  in  the  streets  of  New 
York.  But  now  street  cleaning  has  be- 
come a  science  and  Mr.  Soper,  a  member 
of    the    American    Society    of    Engineers, 


Pears' 

A  soft,  fine  grained  skin 
is  a  valued  possession. 

Pears'  Soap  gives  title  to 
ownership. 


Your  best  negatives 
deserve,  and  your 
poorer  negatives 
need :— 

VEL0X 


Velox  is  the  only  paper  that 
is  made  with  sole  reference 
to  the  requirements  of  the 
amateur.  The  best  develop- 
ers and  finishers  of  amateur 
work  use  Velox  exclusively 
because  it  is  the  only  paper 
that  works  properly  with  neg- 
atives made  under  the  harsh 
conditions  of  lighting  that  the 
amateur  almost  invariably 
encounters. 

Don't  permit  anybody  to  insult 
your  negatives  with  an  inferior 
substitute. 

If  your  developer  and  finisher 
doesn't  use  Velox ,  write  us; 
we  will  telly ou  of  one  who  does. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  HEAD 

will  be   clear  when 

YOUR  FEET  ARE 

COMFORTABLE. 


Established  in  1789. 


It  is  therefore  your  duty  to  carefully  consider  the  care 
and  wellf are  of  your  feet. 

WORTH  CUSHION 
SOLE  SHOES 

are  scientifically  constructed  to  insure  ease  and  comfort, 
and  fit  the  foot  from  the  start,  no  breaking  in. 

"On  Oct.  9,  1903,  you  sent  me  by  mail   a   pair  of  shoes 
which  I  have  been  wearing  continuously  and  with  more 
genuine  satisfaction  than   any  other  shoes  I  have  ever 
worn."— H.  D.  Williams,  Attorney-at-Law. 
Prove  it  yourself. 

MEN'S $4.00  to  $6.00 

WOMEN'S 2.00  to     5.00 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  them  write  for  booklet. 

THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  C 

406  Washington  Street Boston,  Mass. 

1225  Broadway New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hudson  Terminal  Building,  196  Fulton  Street.  New  York 

570  Fulton  Street Brooklyn,  New  York 

15  South  13th  Street Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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expounds  us  principles  with  scientific  pre- 
cision.    From  actual  experience  he  is  able 

give   an    account    of   how    streets   are 

ined    in    London.    Manchester,    Paris, 

Berlin,    Hamburg,    Cologne     Amsterdam, 

and  New  York.  The  hook  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  the  machinery  of  scaveng- 
ing set  forth  as  it  is  used  m  the  cities 
among  which  Mr.  Soper  made  a  tour  of 
three  years.  His  expectation  that  his 
book  may  "serve  as  a  guide  to  right 
principles  and  practices  in  this  branch  ot 
sanitation"  appears  to  be  amply  justified 
by  the  "notes  on  the  subject."  to  use  his 
i  modest  words,  which  he  has  here 
brought  together. 

Stephens,  Ethel  Stefana.     The  Veil — A  Romance 

of  Tunis.      i:mo,   pp.   385.     New    York:     Frederick 
A    Stokl 

Mittcllffe.  AKce  Crary      Robert  Fulton  and   the 

"Clermont."      tamo,  pp.  367.      New  York       Century 
Company.      Si.jonct 

Robert  Fulton  was  a  man  of  wide  and 
exceptional  genius,  whose  character  recalls 
some  of  the  lights  of  the  Italian  Renais- 
e.  With  the  artistic  temperament  and 
taste  he  united  the  mathematical  and 
mechanical  mind,  and  in  this  point  he 
showed  to  a  degree  the  qualifications  ot 
men  like  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  wonder 
of  his  age  Fulton's  expressive  portrait 
Mr  Walter  Livingston  would  be  con- 
sidered remarkable  from  whosesoever  hand 
it  came. 

The  present  work  i^  sympathetically 
written  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  the 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  of  all  the 
briefer  lives  of  the  inventor  which  have 
been  published.  It  is  the  compilation  of 
his  great  granddaughter  and  in  it  we  find 
accurately  detailed  his  early  experiments 
and  the  successive  steps  which  ended 
finally  in  achievement.  Many  of  Pulton's 
hitherto  unpublished  letters  and  mechani- 
cal  drawings  are  here  included,  as  well  as 
photographic  reproductions  of  several  of 
his  oils  and  miniatures.  There  are  ap- 
pended a  list  of  the  portraits  painted  by 
the  inventor  and  a  very  good  index. 

Taylor.  A.  E.  Plato.  i6mo.  pp.  150.  New 
York:    Dodge  Publishing  Co.      So  .  io. 

Welsh.  Charles  Edward  (Editori  Stories  Children 
Love.  A  Collection  of  Stories  arranged  tor  Children 
and  Young  People  of  various  ages.  Illustrations  in 
color  by  Meta  Grimball.  tamo,  pp.  436.  New  York: 
Dodge  Publishing  Co      Si.iv 

Mr.  Welsh  has  chosen  his  tales  from  the 
literature  of  many  times  and  several  coun- 
tries. Swift.  Goldsmith,  Irving,  Haw- 
thorne, Defoe,  Madame  de  Segur,  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  and  Robert  Southey 
are  among  the  writers  laid  under  contribu- 
tion. He  has  not  confined  himself  to  the 
older  authors,  however,  since  Edward 
Eggleston  has  been  drawn  upon  for  a 
sketch  of  an  old-time  spelling  bee,  taken 
from  "The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster."  It  is 
to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Welsh  had  been  able 
to  name  the  authors  of  all  these  stories. 
This  probably  would  not  be  possible  to 
any  one,  but  the  names  of  authors  might, 
we  think,  have  been  extended.  He  does, 
howe  .-er,  credit  Goldsmith  with  "Little 
Goody  Two  Shoes"  and  Southey  with  that 
other  immortal  nursery  classic  "The  Story 
of  the  Three  Bears,"  which  seems  destined 
to  outlive  everything  else  that  Southey 
wrote,  save  possibly  the  "Life  of  Nelson." 
Readers  would  have  been  glad  to  know 
to  whom  belongs  the  fame  of  having  created 


Talk  or  Walk? 


Just  figure  out  how  much  of  your  time  is 
spent  keeping  in  touch  with  the  various  de- 
ments of  your  business  by  means  of  messenger  boys. 
You  can  save  time,  stepc  and  lots  of  worry — you  can 
talk  with  any  man  in  your  employ  without  taking  him 
away  from  his  work  by  installing  a  system  of 

Intercommunicating  Telephones 

No  operator  required — no  switchboard.  Just  push 
a  button  and  talk.  These  telephones  are  made  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  '  BeH  "  telephones — this 
in  itself  is  assurance  of  the  highest 
quality,  most  satisfactory  service  and 
longest  life.  The  initial  cost  of  a 
complete  telephone  system,  includ- 
ing labor  and  all  material,  is  less 
than  $25  a  station — and  a  good 
system  properly  installed  will  last 
indefinitely.  Get  in  touch  with  us. 
Let  us  prove  that  you  need  West- 
ern Electric  Intercommunicating 
Telephones  in  your  business. 

Just  write  our  nearest  house 
for  Bulletin  No.  8066. 

Western  Electric 

Company 


New  York,       Chicago, 
Philadelphia,   Indianapolis, 
Boston,  Cincinnati, 

I'iltshnrg,  Minneapolis. 

Atlanta. 


St.  Louis,         San  Francisco, 
Kansas  City,   Los  Angeles, 
Denver,  Seattle, 

Dallas,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Omaha. 


Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd. 
Montreal  and    Winnipeg. 


CREDIT  GIVEN  TO  EVERYBODY 


We  ship  goods  everywhere  in  the  U.S.  and  give  the  most  generous 
credit  that  allows  the  use  of  the  goods  while  paying  for  them.  Trade  with  us. 
America's  Great  Original  llonsefiirn ishing  Concern,  who  for  over  a 
qunrter  of  a  eentury  has  furnished  satisfactorily  thousands  of  happy  homes. 


crtEJvf  CATALOGS* 


-.imply  for   the  asking.      It  gives  all  information  and    tells    you    how    to    save    money   on    house 

furnishiittn,  nucb  as  I  tirnit  lire, Carpets  and  Rugs  shown  In  actual  colors. 

Curtains.  \\  ashing  machines.    Crockery,    Silverware,  Office 

Desks,  Baby  Carriages, Refrigerators,  Flreless  Cookers,  etc. 


Musical  Instrument  Catalog  FREE 


Stove  Catalog  FREE 


PLEASE    STATE    WHICH    CATALOG    YOU    WANT 

SEND  fl*  i  and  we  will    ship  this  elegant,  massive  Rocker,   solid    golden    oak;  strong 
US     ^Pl  Spring   construction,   upholstered  with    Boston     leather  tufted    front,   high 
padded  back,  ruffled  edge,  fancy  shaped  carved  front  posts  exactly  like  illustration. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


or  Money  Kcfundcd 


SKWINfl  MACHINF  CATALOG  NO.  31 
JUST  OUT.    Get  it  now   I'ltKK 


Order 
Chair 
1152 
Price 


$ 


KKKK  111,     OCIk    Ct        KLI....     II. 


1131  3Rth  St..  Chicago.  III. 
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LIVE  HAIR 
CLEAR  SKIN 


Assured  by  the  Use  of 

CUTICURA 

Soap  and  Ointmenf 

All  who  delight  in  a  clear 
skin;  soft,  white  hands;  a 
clean,  wholesome  scalp  and 
live,  glossy  hair  will  find 
that  these  pure,  sweet  and 
gentle  emollients  realize 
every  expectation  in  pro- 
moting skin  and  hair  health 
and  bodily  purity. 

Depots:  London.  27.  Charterhouse  Sq.:  Paris,  10, 
Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin,  Australia.  R.  Towns  <fc 
Co.,  Sydney;  India.  B.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta:  China. 
Rons  Kong  Drue;  Co.;  Japan,  Z  P.  Maruya.  Ltd., 
Toklo;  So.  Africa.  Lennon.  Ltd  .  Cape  Town,  etc: 
U.S.A..  Potter  Drug  &  Cnem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props., 
133  Columbus  Ave..  Boston. 

o^-Post-free,  32-page  Cutlcura  Book,  an  Author- 
ity on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Hair. 


Patent 

applied 

lor. 


tLet  This  Pail 
Guard  Your  Health ! 

Would  you  have  your  home  free 
from  sickness  ?  Then  keepall  disease- 
breeding  refuse  shut  up  tight  and  out 
of  the  way.  The  common  loose-top 
garbage'  can  is  a  menace  to  health  — 
the  ideal  container  for  all  refuse  isthe 

E-Z  SANITARY 
Garbage  Pail  and  Cover 


It  is  by  all  means  the  most  convenient.  A 
slight  pressure  of  the  foot  to  the  lever  raisesthe 
lid.  Then.whenthedishhasbeenenip 
the  lever  released,  a  touch  of  the  finder  makes 
the  cover  fall  into  place  again,  fittine  cli  sely 
—  keeping  odors  in  and  dogs  and  flies  out. 
Pri(  e  3%  gallon  size, 
prepaid  east  of  Denver, 
I  .el  us  send  booklet  that  tells  you  all  about  it. 


AMBERSON  MFG.  CO..  Box  B,  Waynetboro,  Pa. 


$2.50 


"The  Children  in  the  Wood,"  "The  Story 

of    Bluebeard,"     and     "  Whittington     and 

His  Cat." 

Winter,  Nevin  O  Guatem  a  ind  Her  People  of 
To-day.  L2mo,  pp.  307,  Boston:  1,  C.  Page  &  Co. 
$3-  00. 

The  interest  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  as  well,  indeed,  as  all  English-speak- 
ing peoples,  are  taking  in  the  Spanish 
Republics  of  the  South  has  been  evidenced 
in  many  ways  recently.  Mr.  Winter  has 
had  practical  proof  of  it  by  the  success 
attending  the  sale  and  popularity  of  his 
previous  work,  "Mexico  and  Her  People." 
The  present  work  is  written  on  almost  the 
same  clear  and  attractive  lines.  It  is  a 
careful,  scholarly,  and  well-informed  pro- 
duction. The  author  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  places  and  peoples  he 
writes  about,  an  accomplished  Spanish 
linguist,  and  an  extensive  traveler.  His 
chapter  on  "The  Tropics  and  their  De- 
velopment," is  really  illuminating  and 
statesmanlike.  Ancient  monuments  are 
described,  the  story  of  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala  told,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
-t  ;i  te  calmly  and  sagaciously  discust. 
The  work  is  highly  interesting  and  at  the 
present  moment  of  value  to  the  public  at 
large. 

Wright,  Harold  Bell.  Thc_  Calling  of  Dan  Mat- 
thews, pp.  364.  Chicago:  The  Book  Supply  Co. 
$1.50. 

In  his  new  work,  which  is  being  widely 
read,  Mr.  Bell  has  taken  occasion  to  state 
some  very  plain  facts.  The  chances  are 
that  readers  may  not  entirely  agree  with 
him.  They  will  feel,  perhaps,  that  he  has 
overstated  his  case,  but  much  remains  to 
command  a  careful  hearing. 

Dan  Matthews  enters  the  ministry  fresh 
with  enthusiasm  and  inspiration,  but  with 
little  real  knowledge  of  the  world.  Having 
accepted  withunquestioningfaith  the  tradi- 
tional theology  in  which  he  has  been  reared, 
he  can  not  understand  that  any  problems 
worth  consideration  can  exist  which  the 
church  does  not  reach.  The  startling 
truth  that  such  conditions  not  only  do 
exist,  but  are  sometimes  righted  by  those 
ou»side  the  pale  of  orthodox  Christianity, 
opens  the  young  man's  eyes. 

That  Dan  should  finally  relinquish  the 
vocation  for  which  he  felt  so  decided  a 
calling  seems  unnecessary.  The  most 
obvious  solution  of  his  difficulties  would  be 
for  him  to  remain  in  the  thick  of  the  fight 
and  prove  that  there  is  a  place  in  the 
Christian  ministry  for  men  of  strength  of 
character.  Then,  too,  the  novel  might 
have  been  stronger,  had  the  writer  taken 
into  account  that  real  men  and  women  are 
neither  wholly  good,  nor  wholly  bad,  but 
that  human  nature  approaches  neither 
extreme. 


-^^<V*  Four-Drawer 
Vertical 

FILE 

{Patent  applied  forj 
Holds  2O,U0O  Letters 

%  Delivered 

t-V   SOLID  OAK  (Golden  or 
Weathered    1»1  ST  PltOOF, 

Roller  Hearings.  Patent  Fol 
lower.  Legal  ami  Bill  Sixea 
proportionately    low   priced. 

3  llrntirr  File  $7.JO 
3  Drawer  File  Si  1.00 
Freight    l';ii<l     East    ol    Montana, 

Okl  ihonin,    1 1 
Send  for  Catalog  nl  Card  Indexi      I    ip  . 
Postal  Scales  anil  other  Office  Devices, 

The^^*  Mfg.  Co. 

56  Union  Streel  MONROE,  MICH. 


Ocean  Fish 


Direct  from  the  wharf,  in 
Gloucester,  to  your  home 

1 


Families  and  Other  Consumers 


of  PISH  ought  to  purchase  direct  from  Glouc  ster 
ami  thus  have  the  world's  greatest  fish  market  right 
at  their  own  doors. 

Because  you  liv<*  away  from  the  sea  coast  it  may 
never  have  occurred  to  you  that  you  could  buy  the 
very  choicest  of  Ocean  fish  right  at  the  wharf  and  have 
it  expressed  direct  to  your  home  without  extra  charge. 

For  twenty-four  years  we  have  been  selecting  and 
sorting  fish  from  the  catches  of  the  entire  Gloucester 
fleet,  with  the  one  idea  in  mind  of  getting  the  very- 
finest  fish.  We  must  have  the  best  qualitv,  for  with 
us  it  is  "ONCE  A  CUSTOMER  ALWAYS  A  CUS- 
TOMER." 

We  sell  YOU  DIRECT,  not  through  dealers,  thus 
insuring  you  FRESHLY  packed  goods. 


Sold  by  Mail  to  Consumers 
Delivered  by  Prepaid  Express 


Our  SALT  MACKEREL  are  tender,  jnicj  fellow*. 
Freshened  and  broiled,  they  make  the  finest  break- 
fast dish  you  ever  tasted. 

Salt  CODFISH  selected,  cleaned  and  put  up  with- 
out bones,  as  we  do  it,  is  a  perfect  food. 

Oar  FRESH  LOBSTERS  are  in  parchment-lined 
cans,  the  large  pieces  are  bright,  clear,  red  and  white. 
crisp,  and  juicy,  like  the  finest  lobster  fresh  from  the 
sea,  and  this  freshness  and  flavor  will  last  for  months. 

We  sell  also  CRABMEAT,  SHRIMPS,  CLAMS, 
HALIBUT.  SARDINES,  SALMON.  HERRING. 
TUNNY,  and  many  other  dainty  delicious  foods. 

With  an  assortment  of  this  kind  once  in  your  store- 
room, the  chances  are  you  will  never  again  be  wit t» out, 
for  our  goods  are  always  satisfactory.  The  conveni- 
ence is  great.  We  SEND  ON  APPROVAL,  with 
the  understanding  that  you  can  take  plenty  of  time  to 
examine  the  goods  before  you  pay  your  bill. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List 


FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISH  CO. 

15  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


TRY  IT  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


If  not    satisfactory,     return     it    and    no 
questions  asked.      Daus'  Improved  Tip 
Top    Duplicator      is   the    result    of  25 
years'    experience,  and  is  used  and  en- 
dorsed    by     thou  sands     of    business 
houses  --"d  individuals,      100  eopiet 
from  pen-written  and  60  copies  from 
typewritten  original— Clear,  Clean, 
Perfect.         Complete    Pnr.Ucator. 
Cap   size  (pr.nH    S%     d»[-    fkfk 
x  13  in.).     Price  apJJ.VVf 

The  Felix  F.  Daut  Duplicator  Co.,  Daus  Bldg.,  \l\  John  St. ,  New  York 

Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied'only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  Co.,  N.  T. 


The  Candy  of  Character 

On  the  Character  of  Candy 

depends  its  fitness  for 

gift   making. 

No  Candy  is    so  well  fitted 

and  graciously  accepted  as 


"  Candies  of  Rare  Quality.' 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkkart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

\\  ,  rorn  "  The 

Yone  Noguchi 
m^t  come  across  the  seas      Th( 

ream  vaguely  of  Japanese  • 
ake,  is   i  symb 
He    paint-    a    strange,    elusive     dream-life,    and     the 
fluttering    butterfly    fancies    are    scarcely 
snared   by   the   quaint    lines   and    phrases.      Here   is 
-tern  night 

\   Japanese   Night 

By    Yo     1     NoGl  CHI 

n  --v.  ■  of  the  Japanese  night' 

The  old  moon,  like  a  fairy  ship  of  gold. 

Softly  through  the  dream  sea  begins  to  rock  on: 

^1  hear  the  unheard  song  of  Beauty  in  the  moon  shin. 

I  hear  even  the  whisper  of  her  golden  dress  I 

The  hundred  lanterns,  burning  in  love  and  prayer 

tat  on  the  streets  like  haunting  memories 
The  silvery  music  of  wooden  clogs  of  the  Japanese 

girls 
Are  they  not  little  ghosts  out  of  the  bosom  of  ancient 

•gel 
Are  they  returning    to    fulfil   their  thousand  fancies 

forgotten? 

e  fancy  world  of  the  Japanese  night 
Borne  out  of  the  old  love  and  unfulfilled  desires! 
The  crying  love  song  of  the  Japanese  night. 
The  shamisen  music  of  hungry  passion  and  tears'. 
O  the  long  «  ail  of  heart  through  the  darkness  and  love! 


A    rattier    -.triking    poem    appears    in    the    London 
X  at  ion:     a   translation    by    John    Palmer   from    the 
French   of   Jean    Richepin.      It    will    appear   harshly 
realistic    in   contrast   with    the   delicate   idealism 
impressionism  of  the  Japanese  poet.     The  title  gi 
ur  own. 

Cbarttj 

By  Jean  Rjchbpin 

looked  .it  ni! 
Am  I  si     t  hi    lips,  mumchan 

He  said  iii'  word  to  quicken  charity; 
But  hand  at  me. 

ibly  muttered  thanks  fell  from  hi 
For  th(    !  '  ■  r  dole  I  Hung; 

But  in  his  gray  wolf's  eyes  was  ;, 
His  reading  of  the  debt. 

sai''-     "Dost   think,    proud   fool,   for   ha'pi 
thrown 

me  all  thine  own''' 

They  --aid:    "  Tis  I  that  make  the  charity; 
Thou  givest  naught  to  me." 

They  said:    "  In  giving  thou  alone  canst  find 
Comfort,  in  being  kind." 

They  said:     "These  ha'pence  given,  and  thou  art  free 
To  lord,  it  virtuously." 

They  said:     "What  kingly  right   is  this,   to  thrust 
Thy  fellow  in  the  dust ' 

They  said:    "My  right  it  were  to  -i.it  at  thee. 
And  spurn  thy  charity." 

They  said:    "  I  take  it,  but  thou  canst  not  lift 
The  curse  that  dogs  a  git": 

This  message  in  the  gray  wolf's  eyes  was  set; 
For  so  he  read  the  debt. 

And  I,  too.  looking  on  his  hang-dog  face, 
Said  nothing  for  my  case; 

But  fingered  yet  more  ha  pence;    went  my  way, 
With  nought  at  all  to  say. 

For  there  was  truth  in  what  the  wolf's  eyes  said; 
And.  -:hamed  at  heart,  I  fled. 


A  cheap  imitation  may  be  what 

some  people  want — but  if 

you  want  the  genuine 

Ostermoor,  look 

for  the  red 

and  black 

label 


It's 

sewn  on 

the  end  of 

every  Ostermoor 

Also  look  for  "Ostermoor"  woven  in  the  binding 


^^"^^  The  Mattress  That  is  Bui/f-No/  Stuffed  j£  -4     W& 

Ostermoor  15. 


"Good  for  a  Lifetime's  Bedtime" 


The  Ostermoor  phrase,  ''Built — Not  StuffeJ," 
is  the  keynote  of  Ostermoor  superiority.  The 
Ostermoor  Mattress  is  built  up,  layer  upon 
layer,  with  absolutely  uniform  softness  and 
resiliency  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The 
filmy  sheets  that  are  the  "units"  in  making  an 
Ostermoor  are  spun  thin  as  tissue  it  takes 
over  four  thousand  of  these  tissue  sheets  to 
tntike  an  Ostermoor.  Wonderful  machinery, 
patented  and  used  only  by  us,  spins  out  these 
sheets,  then  respins  them,  joins  and  interlaces 
them  into  layers,  which  are  laid  by  hand  within 
the  tick  (see  picture  below). 

144-page  Book  and  Samples  FREE 

Our  book.  "The Test  of  Time."  contains  over  200 
illustrations — about  beds;  aboni  sleep — -(.me  things  you 
wilt  wish  you  tia.l  known  lonff  ago.  Of  course,  it  also 
explains  the  merits  an.t  Styles  of  Ostermoor  Mattresses, 
Church  Cushions,  etc.  Tins  book  costs  you  only  a  post.il 
card;    with  it  we  send  free  samples  of  ticking. 

The  Ostermoor  Mattress  is  not  for  sale  at  stores  gen- 
erally, but  there's  an  <  Mcrmoor  dealer  in  most  places — ■ 
the  livest  merchant  in  town.      Write  us  and   we'll  give 
you  his  name.     But  don't  take  chances  with  imitations 
at  other  stores — make  sure  you're  get- 
ting the  genuine  Ostermoor — our  trade- 
mark label  is  your  guarantee.    We  will 
ship  you  a  mattress  by  express,  prepaid, 
same  day  your  check  is  received  by  us. 
when  we  have  no  dealer  or  be  has  none 
in  stock.     Sleep  on  an  Ostermoor  Mat- 
tress for  a  month — then,  if  for  any  rea- 
son you're  dissatisfied,  we'll  return  every 
penny  of  your  money.     The  free  book 
— don't  forget  it — a  postal  brines  it. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,  "»  Elizabeth  St. 

Canadian  Aeenev:  Alaska  Feather  and  Dovn  Co.,  Ltd 


It  is  this  unique  process  that  makes  the 
Ostermoor  "Good  for  a  Lifetime's  Bedtime" — 
that  keeps  the  Ostermoor  comfortable  as  new 
after  50  years'  use,  as  users  have  proudly  told  us. 

Contrast  the  Ostermoor-built  way  with  the 
mode  of  stuffing' a  hair  or  common  cotton  mat- 
tress by  handfuls,  each  handful  becoming  ulti- 
mately a  lump  to  spoil  the  user's  rest;  or  with 
the  cotton  batting  process 
used  by  imitations  of  the 
Ostermoor  which  make 
mattresses  that  soon  be- 
come  Hat,  lumpy,  soggy. 


MATTRESSES  COST 
Express  Prepaid 

4'-6n-45  lbs.  $15.00 
4'-0"-40lbs.  13.35 
3'-6"-35  lbs.  11.70 
3'-0"-30lbs.  10.00 
2'-6"-25lbs.      8.35 

AH  6  ft.  3  in.  long 
In  two  parts,  50c.  extra 


New  York 

Montreal 


F 


^k  ■   pj  Most  economical,  healthful  and 

WkM  ^M      satisfactory — for   old  or   new 

|  ^|  §g|g|  houses,   different   patterns  to 

Dutch  furnishings.      Outwear 

~  ,  .  ,-.-..  .     _  carpets.    Stocks  carried 

HARDWOOD"1  the  lading  cities. 

Pla>n  or  Ornamental, 
Thi  k  or  Thin. 
Write  for  floor 
Designs. 


I LOORS 

THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD CO.SINDIANAP0U5 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


TV/TAKES  it  possible  for  everyone  to 
"*■  own  their  own  light  works.  Bet- 
ter than  electricity — less  expensive. 
If  you  can  afford  kerosene  lamps 
you  can  afford  the  "Best"  light. 
Full  guarantee.  Over  200  styles.  Cat- 
alog free.  Agents  wanted.  Write. 
Till;  REST  LIGHT  CO. 
OS  E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


v  v  l  > 


,\\»  '  it.- 


ill"'//. 


,»t"'/. 


shines  brighHy  in  aLhouse  where 
mmr~*~fUB  abolishes  dirt,  buK'Dirt 
ejid  despair a.re  close  of  kin"Try  iMn 
your nexh house  cleaning -ws^s^ a 
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The  Knox  trade  mark 
indicates  the  man  of 
discriminating  taste 


rKNOX- 
JVEW  YOHK 


Knox 
Hats 


Give  the  triple 
satisfaction  of 
quality,  style 
and  durability 


CONGRESS 

PLAYING  CARDS 

606 
GOLD  EDGES 


50  Cents  per  Pack, 


PLAYING  CARDS 

—  Gold  Edges.— 

NEW  DESIGNS 

90  Picture  Backs 
LARGE  INDEXES 


PLAYING  CARDS 

The  Most  Durable 
259  Card  Made. 

More  Sold  Than  All 
Others  Combined. 

LARGE  INDEXES 


pa 


\         ■       ,<* 


^ 


vr 


'  1 


»/.,... 


,  ,taflB 


IT  SAVES 

YOU  MANY 
DOLLARS  ' 
EVERY 


OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  CARD  GAMES, 

MOYLE     UP    TO   DATE. 

SENT   FOR   15  C.  IN  STAMPS, OR  3  SEALS  FROM    CON-' 
GRESS  WRAPPERS, OR  6  FLAP  ENDS  OF  BICYCLE  CASES 
DEPt.39.  THE  U.S. PLAYING  CARD   CO.  CINCINNATI, U.S  A. 


W£ 
JVAHT 

irovj 

70  KNOW  Of  THISVNOHWSSW 

f BURNER.  WORE  THAN  WKMfcm' 

'(/S£  THE  GOI/ERNMEUT  VJSVSm.' 

AGENTS  WANTED  EVfcWONWSS. 

'send  roo  booklet  mo  phoof  of  the  gto.p\ 
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PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

CLIMBING    AN    ANTARCTIC   VOLCANO 

Lieut.  E.  H.  Shackleton,  who  holds  the  record 
for  south-polar  exploration,  lived  with  his  party  in 
a  hut  on  the  antarctic  continent  from  February  22 
to  September  22,  1908.  Their  life  here  during  the 
long  antarctic  night  has  been  described  in  a  recent 
article  in  these  columns.  The  most  prominent  fea- 
ture of  the  landscape  in  the  vicinity  of  their  winter 
quarters  was  the  volcanic  Mt.  Erebus.  After  the 
party  were  settled  for  the  winter  it  was  decided  to 
attempt  the  ascent  of  this  mountain,  a  dangerous 
task,  but  by  no  means  impossible.  Lieutenant 
Shackleton  tells  the  story  in  McClure's  Magazine 
(September)  as  follows: 

I  selected  Professor  David,  Mawson,  and  Mackay 
to  try  the  ascent  of  the  summit.  They  were  to  be 
provisioned  for  ten  days,  and  a  supporting  party, 
consisting  of  Adams,  Marshall,  and  Brocklehurst. 
was  to  assist  the  main  party  as  far  as  possible.  Even- 
tually the  whole  six  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
The  party  made  its  first  camp  at  a  spot  about  seven 
miles  from  the  winter  quarters,  and  2,750  feet  above 
sea-level.  They  started  the  next  morning,  with  the 
temperature  at  ten  degrees  below  zero,  and,  after 
strenuous  climbing  over  snow  furrowed  by  the  wind 
during  the  whole  of  that  day,  managed  to  cover  a 
distance  of  three  miles  and  to  reach  an  altitude  of 
about  5,550  feet. 

The  nature  of  the  volcanic  fragments  lying  aroun* 
their  camp  suggested  that  Erebus  had  been  producing 
a  little  lava  quite  recently.  A  depot  was  made  at 
this  camp,  provisions  for  three  days  being  taken  on, 
and  the  third  camp  was  made  at  an  altitude  of  8,750 
feet,  with  the  temperature  at  twenty  degrees  below 
zero.  That  night  a  blizzard  swept  down  on  the  party, 
and  increased  in  fury  during  the  following  day. 
Progress  was  impossible,  and  the  men  stayed  in  their 
sleeping-bags. 

In  the  afternoon  Brocklehurst  emerged  from  the 
three-man  bag  used  by  the  members  of  the  supporting 
party,  and  instantly  the  wind  whirled  away  one  of 
his  wolfskin  gloves.  He  plunged  after  it,  and  was 
swept  some  distance  down  the  ravine.  Adams,  who 
had  emerged  with  Brocklehurst,  was  thrown  down 
the  ravine  by  the  wind,  and  Marshall,  who  remained 
in  the  bag,  had  to  struggle  to  save  himself  from  fol- 
lowing, bag  and  all.     Adams  and  Brocklehurst  suc- 
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ed  in  creeping  back  to  the  bag,  tin  latter  a  - 
lusted,  and  both  numb  with  * 

The  party  was  able  to  pnx  and 

■   some  more  severe  and  dangerous  climbing,  in 

ourse  of  which  Mackay  had  a  narrow  escape  from 

they   reached   the  rim  of   I  i  rater, 

ithem   eiul   of  which   ri  ictive 

They  found  themselves  on  the  edge 

•arated  from  the  snow  which 
I  the  crater  bj    a  mighty  moat  scoured  out  bj 
the  blizzards 

A  camp  was  pitched  in  a  little  gully  on  the  north- 
pe  of  the  main  cone  and  about  Bfty  feel 
W  the  rim  of  the  oM  crater,  and  here  an  ej 
nation  was  made  of  Brocklehurst's  feet,  as  he  stated 
that  he  had  lost  all  feeling  in  them  for  some  time  pre 
viously.  It  was  found  that  his  big  toes  were  black, 
and  that  four  more  toes  were  also  frost-bitten,  tho 
less  severely.  It  must  have  required  great  pluck 
and  determination  on  his  part  to  have  climbed  almost 
continuously  for  nine  hours  with  his  feet  in  such  a 
condition.  After  his  circulation  had  been  restored, 
he  was  left  in  a  sleeping-bag.  while  the  other  five 
men  proceeded  to  explore  the  floor  of  the  old  crater 

Their  attention  had  been  attracted  to  some  curious 
mounds  dotted  over  the  snow  plain  within  the  crater, 
and  it  was  to  these  they  directed  their  steps 
They  found  that  the  mounds  were  fumaroles,  which 
in  ordinary  climates  may  be  detected  by  the  thin 
cloud  of  steam  above  them.  The  fumaroles  of  Erebus 
have  their  steam  converted  into  ice  as  soon  as  it 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  snow  plane,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  creation  of  the  remarkably  shape'. 
mounds.  Some  patches  of  yellow-colored  ice  were 
found  to  contain  sulphur. 

The  next  day  the  party  made  its  way  to  the  cdg< 
of  the  active  crater,  passing  over  beds  of  hard  snow 
and  vast  quantities  of  felspar  crystals,  mixed  with 
pumice,  and  climbing  slowly  and  painfully  because 
the  altitude  and  the  intense  cold  made  respiration 
difficult.  When  they  reached  the  crater  edge — the 
first  men  to  reach  the  summit  of  Erebus — they  found 
themselves  standing  on  the  lip  of  a  vast  t  jyss,  filled 
with  a  rising  cloud  of  steam. 

After  a  continuous  loud  hissing  sound,  lasting  for 
some  minutes,  there  would  come  from  below  a  bin 
dull  boom,  and  immediately  great  globular  masse. 
of  steam  would  rush  upward  to  swell  the  volume  01 
the  cloud  which  swayed  over  the  crater.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur.  Presently 
a  light  breeze  fanned  away  the  steam  cloud,  and  at 
once  the  crater  stood  revealed  in  all  its  vast  extent 
and  depth.  It  was  between  eight  hundred  and  nine 
hundred  feet  deep,  with  a  maximum  width  of  half  a 
mile,  and  at  the  bottom  could  be  seen  three  well-like 
openings  from  which  the  steam  proceeded.  On  the 
wall  of  the  crater  opposite  to  the  party,  beds  of  dark 
pumice  alternated  with  white  patches  of  snow,  anil 
in  one  place  the  existence  of  scores  of  steam  jets 
suggested  that  the  snow  was  lying  on  hot  rock. 

The  descent  was  rapid,  for  the  party  dropped  down 
five  thousand  feet  in  four  hours  by  glissading  down 
the  long  ice  slopes,  much  to  the  detriment  of  their 
clothes  and  equipment.  They  reached  the  depot 
made  during  the  ascent,  to  find  that  the  blizzard  had 
scattered  their  goods  far  and  wide,  and  the  last  stages 
of  the  journey  back  to  the  winter  quarters  were  made 
under  trying  conditions.  There  was  every  appear- 
ance of  the  approach  of  a  blizzard;  the  men  were 
tired  out,  the  oil  was  almost  gone,  one  of  the  tents 
had  a  large  hole  burned  in  it,  and  one  of  their  stoves 
had  been  broken  in  the  glissading. 

They  abandoned  their  sledge  and  equipment  at  the 
spot  on  which  they  had  made  their  first  camp,  and 
made  a  last  forced  march  that  brought  them  to  the 
winter  quarters  in  an  exhausted  condition.  They 
had  done  their  work,  however,  and  within  a  few  min- 
utes they  were  forgetting  their  troubles  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  enormous  meal. 


GETTING    A    COMMISSION 

John  L  Clem,  now  a  colonel  in  the  quartermaster- 
general's  department,  served  through  the  Civil  War 
as  drummer  boy  while  still  but  a  youngster,  earning 
on  one  bloody  field  the  sobriquet  of  "the  drummer 
boy  of  Shiloh."  Later  he  wished  to  enter  the  regular 
army,  but  found  it  no  easy  task.  How  he  finally 
succeeded  through  a  personal  interview  with  General 
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hands   and   examine   it. 

Notice  how  light  and  elastic  it 
is.   Feel  how  fine  and  smooth  the 
inside  fabric  is  :    cotton,  linen  or 
silk,  as  you    prefer  —  no   prickly, 
crawling  wool  against  your   skin. 
Notice  that   the    outer   fabric — 
wool  or  silkoline — is  held  to  the 
inner  one  by  a  stitch  in  the  knit- j 
ting,  every  inch  or  so.     And  be- 
iween  the  fabrics  is  a  layer  of  air. 

Put  the  garment  on  :  — You  feel  no  weight.  After  exercise  it 
doesn't  stick  to  you.  Go  from  a  hot  room  out  of  doors — there's 
no  chill.  The  air  between  the  fabrics  ventilates  the  garment  and 
adds  warmth,  but  no  weight. 

Why  not  have  perfect  ease  and   perfect  pro- 
tection in  one  garment?      Why  not  go  after  it 

today  ? 

j 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  sell  1  hmfold  garments,  write  us  for  the  name  of  a  dealer  who 
does  ;    and  the  hook  of  DuofolJ  styles  showing  various  weights  and  shades  for  men, 
women  and  children. 

Sizes  and  fit  guaranteed.     $1.25  to  $5  a  garment 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co.,  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 
Robischon  &  Peckham  Co.,  Selling  Agents 
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This  Company  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  MINOR  MISCELLANEOUS 
LINES  of  Insurance  lor  thirty-three  years,  and  has  built  up  gradually  and 
prudently  A  VERT  LARGE  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  BUSINESS.  Its  annual 
income  from  premiums  is  over  SIX  MILLION  THREE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS.  Its  business  is  protected  by  assets  of  over  NINE  MILLION  THREB 
HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  including  an  unearned  premium  reserve  of 
over  THREE  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  and  a  special 
reserve  against  contingent  claims  of  over  ONE  MILLION  SIX  HUNDRED 
THOUSAND  DOLLARS.  It  has  paid  over  THIRTY  MILLIONS  to  its  policy- 
holders for  LOSSES.  Its  constant  effort  is  to  give  its  clients  not  only 
INSURANCE  indemnity,  but  prompt  and  effective  INSPECTION  and  ADJUST- 
ING SERVICES. 

INSURANCE  THAT  INSURES 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000.00 


surplus,  $2,571,734.28 


DIRECTORS: 


DUM0NT  CLARKE, 
WM.  P.  DIXON, 
ALFRED  W.  HOYT, 


GEO.  E.  IDE,  J.  G.  McCULLOUGH,  HENRY  E.  PIERREPONT, 

W.  G.  LOW,  WM.  J.  MATHES0N,  ANTON  A.  RAVEN, 

FRANK  LYMAN,       ALEXANDER  E.  0RR,  JOHN  J.  RIKER, 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT,  GEO.  F.  SEWARD, 


Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 

Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 
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Typewriter  £*** 


A  strictly  first-class  business 
typewriter  for  business  use 

Will  do  ALL  you  could  ask  of  any  typewriter. 
Side  by  side  you  cannot  tell  the  difference  between 
a  letter  written  on  the  McCool  and  on  a  $100 
machine.  Will  handle  all  correspondence  required 
of  any  machine. 

Sold  direct  from  factory  to  you.  Every  mid- 
dle profit  cut  out.      Saves  45%  in  price. 

Only  319  PARTS  against  2500  AND  MORE  in 
the  high-priced  typewriters.  This  saves  30% 
in  price. 

We  have  over  half  a  million  dollars  invested  in  our  big 
manufacturing  plant,  covering  five  acres — one  of  the  largest 
i:>  the  country. 

The  McCool  is  made  in  our  factory.  We  buy  material 
for  I  5,000  to  20,000  typewriters  at  a  time. 

Every  one  of  the  3 1 9  parts  of  the  McCool  is  selected, 
put  to  supreme  test  for  quality  and  accuracy.  Every  bear- 
ing and  wearing  surface  is  of  hardened  steel,  finished  to 
microscopical  fineness,  adjusted  by  micrometer. 

The  price  recommends  the  McCOOL  to  busi- 
ness   houses   and    merchants ;   particularly    the 
smaller  merchant,  lawyer,  clergyman,  student, 
physician,    teacher,    where    a    typewriter    has 
heretofore  been   thought   prohibitive   in  price. 
If  you  never  saw  a  typewriter  you  can 
write  on  the  McCOOL.      Very  simple. 
Nothing   to   learn   but   the   keyboard. 

The  McCool  Typewriter  is  unqualifiedly 
guaranteed  in  every  way. 

Shipped  anywhere,  carefully  packed  and  boxed,  deliver- 
ed to  any  Express  Company  for  $25.00.  This  is  our  fac- 
tory price — absolutely  the  lowetl  ever  made  on  a  first- 
class  typewriter.  The  Express  charges  vary  with  distances, 
but  add  very  little  to  this  our  factory  price. 

You  are  perfectly  safe.  Remit  $25.  Test  the  McCOOL 
1 0  days  in  the  privacy  of  your  office  or  home.  If  it  fails  in 
any  way  to  meet  your  expectations,  if  you  do  not  find  it 
even  BETTER  than  we  have  described  —  a  handsome 
machine,  greatly  superior  in  every  way  —  your  money  and 
express  charges  will  be  refunded  promptly  without  argu- 
ment.   You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  lose. 

For  $2  50  additional  n>e  will  include  a  substantial 
Wood,  Leatherette  Covered  Carrying  Case  with  Brass 
Yale   Lock   and  Key,  Side  Clasps,   Genuine  Leather 
Handles.     A  handsome,  practical  outfit,  which  with  the 
Typewriter  is  about  the  size  and  weight  of  a  hand  grip. 
You  MUST  READ  our  handsome  illustrated 
Booklet  fully  describing  the  McCOOL  Type- 
writer—  the  achievement  of  the   century  in 
typewriter  construction.     Free  on  request. 

vAcme-Keystone  Mfg.  Co.  *%£*£??„ 
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F  nd  Thirty  Cents  in  stamps,  for 
7x12  photogravure  or  make  it  Fitty 
Cents  and  we  will  include  an  assort- 
ment of  Spinks  Billiard  Chalk  and 
Self  Sticker  Cue  Tips  postpaid. 

"Quickstick"  for  cue  tips  sticks  any- 
thing— hot  glue — in  tubes — twenty-five 
i  ents. 

Ask  for  Booklet — shows  Miss  Cue 
at  Billiards    NO  CHARGE 

William  A.  Spinks  &   Company 

366    Erie  Street  Chicago 

Manufacturers  Spinks  Billiard  Chalk  and 
"The  only  manufacturers  of  cue  tips  in  America." 


Grant,   then  serving  his  first  term  as   President,   is 
told  in  an  article  in  Leslie's  Weekly.     We  read: 

The  President  said,  "What  can  I  do  for  you?" 

Clem  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  you  for  an 
order  to  admit  me  to  West  Point." 

"But  why,"  said  the  President,  "do  you  not  take 
the  examination?" 

"  I  did,  Mr.  President,  but  I  failed  to  pass." 

"That  was  unfortunate,"  said  the  President. 
"  How  was  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  Mr.  President,  you  see,  I  was  in  the  war,  and 
while  I  was  there  those  other  boys  of  my  age  were  at 
school." 

"What!"  said  the  President,  amazed.  "  You  were 
in  the  war?" 

Clem  was  then  scarcely  eighteen  and  boyish  looking. 

"  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  was  in  the  war  four  years." 
And  he  related  his  experience. 

The  President  then  wrote  something,  sealed  it,  and, 
handing  it  to  Clem,  said: 

"Take  this  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  I  guess  it 
will  fix  you  all  right  " 

Clem  went  to  the  Secretary,  to  whom  he  had 
already  applied,  and  was  received  somewhat  coldly. 
He  delivered  the  note.  The  Secretary  read  it  and 
said: 

"Do  you  know  what  this  is?" 

"No,"  said  Clem,  "but  I  supposed  it  was  an  order 
to  admit  me  to  West  Point."  1 

"Well,  it  ain't,"  said  the  Secretary.  "It's  an 
order  to  commission  you  second  lieutenant  in  the 
regular  army." 

.      SOUSA'S    FIRST    Ml  SIC-TEACHEK 

"Next  to  being  born,"  says  John  Philip  Sousa, 
"the  most  important  event  of  my  life  was  when  I 
began  the  study  of  music."  The  great  bandmaster 
tells  of  his  youthful  days  in  an  article  in  The  Circle 
(September),  and  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
first  music-teacher,  a  Spanish  friend  of  his  father: 

The  old  Spaniard  was  a  retired  orchestral  player 
and  had  a  vocal  organ  that  would  not  excite  the  envy 
of  either  Caruso  or  Bonci.  I  believe  he  had  the 
worst  voice  I  have  ever  heard.  All  musical  intervals 
were  sounded  alike  by  him.  When  he  was  calm 
he  squawked;  when  excited  he  squeaked.  At  the 
first  lesson  he  bade  me  repeat  the  syllables  of  the 
scale  after  him. 

"Do,"  he  squawked. 

"Do,"  I  squawked  in  imitation. 

"No,  no,"  he  cried,  "sing  do,"  and  he  squeaked 
the  note. 

"Do,"  I  squeaked,  in  a  vain  effort  to  correspond 
with  his  crow-like  vocalization. 

He  grew  very  angry,  stormed  and  abused  me. 
His  mental  ear  was  alert  and  true  but  the  articulated 
sounds  of  his  voice  conveyed  nothing  but  a  grating 
noise  to  my  child  mind.  For  an  hour  he  squeaked 
and  squawked,  do,  re,  me,  fa,  sol,  la,  si,  do,  and  I 
hopelessly  floundered  after  him.      At  last  the  lesson 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 

has  been  used  in  the  treatment  of 
Rheumatism  with  resu/ts  that  are 
little  less  than  wonderful.  An 
improvement  is  noticeable  within 
twenty-four  hours.  It  does  not 
upset  the  stomach. 

Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  be- 
cause it  supplies  the  blood  with  the 
necessary  substances  to  dissolve 
and  remove  the  poison  of  rheuma- 
tism— uric  acid. 

Free   Sample 


You  Can  Save 
From  $5  to  $40 

Our  direct-from-factory-to-you  selling  plan 
means  a  saving  of  from  15  to  $40  for  our 
customers. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  525.  Look  over  our 
prices  and  compare  them  with  others.  That's 
all  the  proof  you  need. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kalamazoo  stoves 
and  ranges  are  in  use  all  over  the  country. 
Perhaps  many  in  your  own  town.  Ask  their 
owners.  Thousands  have  written  us  that 
there's  nothing  like  the  Kalamazoo — anywhere 
at  any  price. 

We  make  buying  and  paying  easy  and  con- 
venient. Our  catalog  tells  just  how  to  know 
a  good  stove  when  you  see  it  and  use  it.  We 
sell  for  cash  or  we  open  charge  accounts  with 
all  responsible  people.  We  make  all  kinds  of 
stoves  and  ranges  for  all  purposes  and  for  all 
kinds  of  fuel.  You  can  select  your  stove  from 
the  catalog  and  buy  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turer for 

Cash  or  Credit 

You  know  the  reputation  of  the  Kalamazoo 
stove.  You  know  the  standing  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo Stove  Co.  Besides — you  are  given  360 
days  to  test  your  stove.  Your  money  back  if 
the  Kalamazoo  is  not  just  as  represented. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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Direct  to  You 
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Klip  Binder 

Picture   price-list   free.        No    nagging   letters. 
H.  H.  BALLARD,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams 

Best  known.       Buy  direct  from  the  farm. 
One  year  old,  8  to  16  pounds,  25c  per  pound. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM,      Purcellville,  Va. 


and  onp  booklet  on  the 
enre  of  Rheumatism  sent 
on  request. 


McKesson  £r  robbins 

33  FULTON  STREET    NEW  YORK 

SOLE  ACCMTS   FOR  THC   TARTAM.ITHINC  CO. 


m&e  Wrinkles:  %Z  Wrinkle! 

The  KEEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLE  GARMENT  HANGER 

Cuts   pressing  bills  m  hall'.     Garments  hung  in  your  wanirobe  will 
have  their  contour  preserved.     No  more  convex  or  bulging  shoulders 
No  more  sagging   and  stretching   collars.      No    more 
wrinklee  in  back  of  neck.      Tbe  keep>hape  is  a  full 
■boulder  form,  adjustable  to  square  or  sloping 
shoulders.      Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.      Hangs  full  suit  for  either  man  <-r 
woman.     Price:   $1.00;  6— $5.60;  12- $10.00, 
delivered.     Booklet.     Ask  your  Dealer. 
Keepihape  Co.  .  Dept.ll.132  Nassau  9t.,\.T. 


flsjUsjpp"""     uJas 

~/j     A0KNTS       \^. 
^     WANTED        ^^ 
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A  NOVELTY  THAT'S  NEW 

Perplexing,  Fascinating,  Attractive 

Two  distinct  and  different  puzzles  in  one 

e  highest  class,  most  ingenious  picture 
puzzle  for  adults  and  older  children  that 
has  been  patented  of  late  years.  As  diffi- 
cult to  solve  the  second  time  as  the  first. 

Measures  Sx  1 4  inches. 
An  hour's  fun  for  every  inch. 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 

DURLE^C  RUZZLECO. 

114  South  Sixth  St..  Room   f,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


^'-$8tF 


was  over  and   I  was  almost  a  nervous  wreck.      While 

1  remained  a  pupil  of  the  old  gentleman  the  sound 
of  his  toneless  voice  hung  over  me  like  a  pall  and 
tilled  my  soul  with  horror  and  despair. 

One  night  wlu-n  my  teacher  came  he  discovered 
the  loss  of  his  spectacles  He  searched  in  his  pockets 
and  in  his  cloak  which  hung  on  the  balustrade,  hut 
all  in  vain.  His  wife  assured  him  that  he  had  the 
glasses  when  he  left  his  home,  which  was  but  a  few- 
minutes'  walk  from  cuir  house;  so  it  was  proposed 
that  the  entire  household  should  search  the  street 
for  the  lost  spectacles.  The  younger  members  of 
the  family  took  lighted  candles  and  with  myself  well 
in  the  lead  began  the  hunt.  The  street  was  de- 
serted, and  as  I  came  near  the  old  gentleman's  house 
I  saw  the  glasses  on  the  lawn.  I  quickly  picked 
them  up  and  put  them  in  my  pocket  and  then  began 
searching  more  assiduously  than  ever.  I  am  sure 
no  boy  could  have  shown  more  interest  nor  proposed 
more  places  to  hunt  than  I.  When  some  one  would 
suggest  the  fruitlessness  of  our  efforts  I,  with  some 
wedgelike  word  of  encouragement,  would  renew  in- 
terest in  the  hearts  of  the  party.  The  horror  of  the 
lesson  was  ever  before  me  and  I  felt  that  if  I  could 
prolong  the  search  I  might  escape  at  least  for  one 
night.  We  finally  gave  up  and  my  teacher  with 
many  imprecations  on  his  ill  luck  dismissed  my 
hi  for  the  evening 

We  had  returned  to  my  father's  house  and  I  sat 
on  the  stair  near  the  place  where  the  old  gentleman's 
.  hung,  and  when  the  family  and  guests  were  en- 
grossed in  conversation  I  slipt  the  spectacles  into 
the  inside  pocket  of  the  cloak  and  then  with  a  cheery 
"  buenoi  noches,"  I  stole  to  my  room,  not  to  sleep  but 
to  listen.  On  the  stroke  of  nine  my  teacher  arose, 
and  when  he  wrapped  his  cloak  about  him  his  hand 
struck  the  pocket  containing  the  spectacles.  Quickly 
pulling  them  out  he  cried:  "( 'aratnbo  maldii  (a,  to  think 
that  we  have  been  hunting  all  evening  for  that  which 
I  have  just  found '  I  searched  my  pockets,"  he  added 
pointedly,  "so  this  must  be  the  work  of  the  devil  or 
one  of  his  imps,"  and  with  many  angry  mutterings 
he  made  his  departure.  I  crept  into  bed  with  the 
lousness  of  a  duty  well  done  and  closed  my  eyes 
J  for  the  first  peaceful  slumber  of  many  days 


$19.50 

On    Approval 
Freight  Psvid 


Bishop  iCl  Quality  and  Style 

M..     ...II     *K:~    U..... .*:*.,  1        (IIUUI       /'.........       nll-t,*-aa.      Rail 


We  sell  this  beautiful,  $40.00  Genuine  »ll-br»ii  Bed, 
Colonial  Style,  Direct  to  yon  for  $19.50. 

We  ship  it  On  Approval  and  Prepay  Vi  right  to  all  points 
east  of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Tennessee  line, 
allowing  freight  that  far  to  points  beyond. 

Or,  we  will  send  the  Bed  with  guaranteed  Springs 
and  Ootton-folt  Mattress  complete  for  *'-!9.50  iworth 
$6000).  Our  tremendous  output  and  quick  cash  sales 
Direct  from  the  "World's  Furniture  Center"  make 
our  low  prices  possible. 

If  yon  do n't  And  thii  Bed  tnpertor  to  beds  sold  eluenhere  at 
double  our  prieef,  lend  it  back  at  our  expense  and  we  Trill 
refund  your  money.  Full  sire  double  bed,  4  ft.  6  in. 
wide,  by  6  ft.  4  in.  long,  with  heavy  2-in.  continuous 
Pillars.  Either  Bright  or  "Satin"  finish— both  guar- 
anteed for  10  years.     With 

Bishop's  Book  of  Correct  Styles 

you  may  furnish  your  home  throughout  at  once  or 
gradually,  from  time  to  time,  being  sure  of  artistic 
and  harmonious  results. 

For  many  years  thousands  of  discriminating  buyers 
have  traveled  far  to  our  showrooms  in  Grand  Rapids 
to  save  money  and  get  home-furnishing  suggestions. 
For  the  beaegt  of  those  who  cannot  come,  we  have 
issued  our  handsome  and  instructive  Portfolio  of  188 
pagei.  It  contains  colored  plates  of  artistically  fur- 
nished rooms  in  "period"  and  modern  styles.  Shows 
correct  shades  of  popular  Grand  Rapids  finishes. 
Illustrates  and  describes  over  one  thousand  styles  of 
dependable  furniture. 

We  will  tend  this  elaborate  book,  postage  paid,  if  yon 
will  enclose  25  cents  to  show  your  interest.  The  25 
cents  may  be  deducted  from  your  order.  If  you  don't 
think  the  book  a  correct  Guide  to  Furniture  Buying, 
send  it  back  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and  the 
postage  you  pay  in  returning  it. 

Write  for  the  Book  now  and  ret  the  benefit  of  high 
Quality  at  Direct  prices. 

BISHOP   FURNITURE   COMPANY 


13-31  Ionia  Street 


Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Have  "Your  Own  Fire  Department  on  Your  Own  Premises" 

Extinguish  a  fire  within  a  few  moments  of  the  start;  without  the  usual 
water  damage;   and  without  the  loss  of  valuable  time  in  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  your  City  Fire  Department. 

This  you  can  do  if  you  have  adequate  fire  apparatus  at  hand  for 
immediate  use.  Apparatus  which  does  not  require  flooding  the 
premises  in  order  to  extinguish  a  fire. 

A  small  sum  will  enable  you  to  have  "Your  Own  Fire  Department  on 
Your  Own  Premises."     Will  enable  you  to  purchase  a  powerful 
6re    fighting    machine,  which    instantly    throws    a    chemical 

solution  80  feet,  with  an  efficiency  equivalent  to  thousands 

of  pails  of   water. 


FIRE   FIGHTING 

EFFICIENCY 

EQUAL  TO 

3Q00  PAILS  OF 

WATER 


The  "AJAX"  for  Towns  an 

Cities  and  Volunteer  Fire 

Departments 


1  he  Ajax  themical  rire  engine 

for  Towns,  Mills,  Factories,  Country  Homes,  Public  Institutions,  Stores,  Etc. 


As  you  know,  nearly  every  large  Fire 
Department  in  the  Country  has  been 
asine  Chemical   Fire  Engines  for 
many  years.     40  to  90  per  cent,  of  all  fires  are  extin- 
guished by  tbem.     ( Official  statistics  by  Cities  in  our 
catalogue.)     We  now  manufacture  the  AJAX 
Chemical  Fire  Engine  for  private  use  at  build- 
ings and  plants  of  all  kinds. 


And  these  machines  are  just  like  the  City  Depart- 
ment machines,  except  that  they  are  mounted  on  a  small 
frame,   so  they  can  be  wheeled  through  narrow  aisles, 
doorways,  paths,  etc.     Has  about  %  the  capacity  of  a  City 
Fire  Department  Chemical   Engine,  and  will  therefore  extinguish 
nearly  as  large  a  fire — yet  the  cost  of  the   private  machine  is  only 
a  very  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  City  Department  machines. 

Whether  your  premises  are  located  in  a  large  City  or  a  small  Town, 
you  should  have  one  of  our  private  machines  (shown  in  lower  corner)  on  hand 
for  instant  use.     And  if  you  are  located  in  a  small  Town,  with  little  or  no  fire  protec- 
tion,  you  should  recommend  to  your  Town  Council  that  they  order  one  of,  our  Town 
machines  (shown  in  upper  corner)   for  use   throughout   the   town  in  addition  to  the  private 
machine  you  should  have  on  your  own  premises. 

As  the  AJAX  throws  a  powerful  chemical  stream  about  80  feet,  it  will  readily  extinguish  fires  of 
oil.  tar.  paint,  celluloid,  alcohol,  turpentine,  etc.,  on  which  water  has  little  or  no  effect;    it  is  oper- 
ated instantly  by  one  man;  requires  no  attention  when  not  in  use  and  costs  practically  nothing  to     \ 
maintain.     Among  the  purchasers  of  the  AJAX  are  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation, 
United  States  Government,  Mexican  Government,  John  Wanamaker.  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  etc. 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER: 

We  prepay  freight  charges  and  allow  30  days'  approval.  If  machine  is  not  entirely  satisfitctory. 
you  may  return  it  at  our  expense.  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  build  a  big  test  fire — as  big  as 
you  like— and  note  how  easily,  quickly,  and  effectively  the  AJAX  will  extinguish  same. 

Write  us  a  note,  or  fill  in  and  mail  us  the  coupon  below,  and  we  will  send  you  complete  descrip 
tive  pamphlet,  price  and  particulars  as  to  our  free  trial    offer.     Write   new  before  you  forget  it. 

AJAX  FIRE  ENGINE  WORKS,  95A  Liberty  Street,  New  York 

Send  the  undersigned  your  pamphlet  giving  full  facts    regarding  the  AJAX   Chemical  Fire  Engine,  and  quote  price  and   free  trial  offer 
Name Address 


The  "AJAX"   for   Factories 
and  private  use  of  all  kinds 
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|£EEP  your  home  at  an  even, 
**■  healthful  temperature  day 
and  ni^ht  all  the  winter  through— with 
reduced  coal  bills— by  installing  a 

HOWARD 
THERMOSTAT 

Easily  applied  to  all  heating  plants. 
Every  one  that  is  installed  demonstrates 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  its  owner 
that  it  is  a  most  wonderful  fuel-saver. 

WITH    CLOCK    ATTACHMENT 

it  still  further  reduces  the  coal  bills  by 
permitting  a  lower  temperature  through- 
out the  house  at  night,  and  at  the  time 
set  automatically  adjusting  the  draft 
and  check,  so  that  by  rising  time  the 
temperature  of  the  house  is  at  the  degree 
desired  for  the  day.  To  accomplish  all 
this,  it  is  but  necessary  to  wind  the 
clock,  set  the  alarm  hand  and  adjust  the 
pointer  before  retiring. 
Guaranteed  for  10  Years.  Thou- 
sands in  Use  More  Than  23 Years 

The  most  perfect  and  most  reliable 
heat-controlling  device  ever  placed  on 
the  market.  Coal  saved  pays  for  it ; 
therefore  it  costs  you  nothing. 

HOWARD  THERMOSTATS  Are 
Sold  by  Heating  Men  and  Elec- 
tricians Everywhere.  If  you  will 
kindly  send  us  the  name  and  address  of 
your  furnace  man,  steam  fitter  or  elec- 
trician, we  will  send  you  our  Booklet 
No.  18,  which  gives  complete  details 
about  the  Howard  Thermostat 

Write  to-day.  ^^ 

8  Thermostat  Co. 

364  West  First  Street 
OSWEGO.  N.  Y. 

New  England  Office,  188 
Franklin  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

New  York  City  Office,  143 
Liberty  St.,  'Phone  7607 
Cortlandt. 

Canadian  Representative, 
TheGurney  Foundry  Co., 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get  "  Improved,"  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


SENT  PREPAID     I  C    DAYS'    E"  D  C  C 
FROM  FACTORY   I  %>   TRIAL  F  l"\  C  C 


Colonial  Treasure  Chest 

The  most  elegant  article  of  its  kind  ever  produced. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

When  Women  Vote. — District  Visitor — 
"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Perkins.  I  hope  you  are 
coming  to  the  Unionist  Association  garden  party  at 
Sir  Archibald's  this  afternoon,  to  hear  our  candidate 
speak?" 

Mrs.  Perkins — "  Well,  no;  you  see,  Mum,  my 
neighbor,  Mrs.  'Opkins,  she  belongs  to  that,  so  I  joined 
the  Liberal  Government,  so  we  can  look  arter  one 
another's  babies  while  t'other's  at  meetings." — 
Punch. 


Wordsworth  Up  To  Date 

She  was  a  Fantom  of  a  Fright 
When  first  she  gleamed  upon  my  sight! 
A  shapeless  shape  in  scanty  dress 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  to  distress. 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view; 
The  things  that  woman  had  to  do! 
She  had  to  breathe  a  certain  way, 
And  walk  and  walk  for  miles  each  day. 

She  couldn't  eat  a  thing  that's  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food, 
But  just  some  hygienic  stuff, 
And  stop  before  she'd  had  enough! 

You'd  think  no  one,  however  thin, 
Her  sheath-like  garments  could  get  in; 
E'en  if  you  understood  the  cult 
You'd  be  surprized  at  the  result! 

A  perfect  woman  nobly  gowned, 
With  hips  scarce  thirty  inches  round! 
A  slotlike  form,  a  halting  gait. 
And  something  like  an  angel's  weight! 

— Harper's  Magazine. 


The      AnKlo-Germanic      Complication. — The 

class  at  Heidelberg  was  studying  English  conjugations 
and  each  verb  considered  was  used  in  a  model  sen- 
tence, so  that  the  students  would  gain  the  benefit  of 
pronouncing  the  connected  series  of  words,  as  well  as 
learning  the  varying  forms  of  the  verb.  This  morn- 
ing it  was  the  verb  "  to  have"  in  the  sentence  "  I  have 
a  gold  mine." 

Herr  Schmitz  was  called  to  his  feet  by  Prof.  Wulff . 

"Gonjugate  '  do  haff '  in  der  sentence,  '  I  haff  a  golt 
mine,'  "  the  professor  ordered. 

Herr  Schmitz  proceeded: 

"  I  haff  a  golt  mine,  du  hast  a  golt  dein,  he  hass  a 
golt  hiss.  Ve,  you  or  dey  haff  a  golt  ours,  yours  or 
deirs,  as  de  case  may  be." — Everybody' s  Magazine. 

When  Life  is  Duty. — George  Vincent  of  Chautau- 
qua fame  has  this  explanation  of  the  delay  in  passing 
the  tariff  bill. 

"Congress,"  he  said,  "was  trying  to  make  up  its 
mind  whether  to  do  its  duty  by  the  country  or  to  do 
the  country  by  its  duty." — Success  Magazine. 

Just  What  He  Needed. — -"Reginald,  dear,  you 
puckered  up  your  lips  just  then  as  if  you  were  going 
to  kiss  me,"  said  the  beautiful  creature  languorously, 
as  she  lay  stretched  on  the  beach  surveying  the  frolics 
of  Neptune. 

"  I  intended  to,"  replied  Reginald  hesitatingly, 
"  but  I  seem  to  have  got  some  sand  in  ray  mouth." 

"For  Heaven's  sake  swallow  it,"  exclaimed  the 
young  lady.  "  You  need  it  badly  in  your  system!"  — 
Young' s  Magazine. 


The  Most  Import- 
ant Discovery  in 

^(^lPDPP  's  st'^  a  matter  °f  con* 

troversy.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, about  which  there  is  no  controversy  among 
scientists  is  the  remarkable  property  of  cement 
concrete  as  a  medium  of  construction. 

PORTLAND  C^  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 

embodies  all  the  phenomenal  properties  of  this 
new  giant  and  opens  up  endless  possibilities  in 
the  building  line  from  the  smallest  she-i  to  the 
finest  mansion. 


^yJENTy 


otherstyles 


Guaranteed  moth,  dust  and  damp  proof;    ideal  w*«l-  hhv 
din«,  birthday  or  Xmas  jilt,  and    a  poaitiv*  house-  ^P  Rna    Pr,<!e" 
hold    necessity.      Sent  direct  from   factory    positively    without   coat 
to  you.    freight    prepaid    both    ways    if  unsatisfactory.      Is    made  of 
fragrant    Red    Cedar;    and    bound  with  special    hand-hammered    steel 
trimmings    and    handles,    padlock    and   chain.        Write   for    catalog 


Keeping  Cupid  on  the  Jot . — "That  widow  is  a 
good  manager,  isn't  she?" 

"Manager?  I  should  say  so.  She  got  that  house 
of  hers  practically  fixt  up  like  new  for  nothing." 

"How  did  she  manage  it?" 

"She  was  engaged  to  the  carpenter  till  all  the  wood- 
work was  finished,  and  then  she  broke  it  off  and 
married  the  plumber." — Baltimore  American. 


say 


We've  a  little  booklet 
rim  fid  of  informa- 
on     regarding  con- 
'^crete    construction  — 
it's    mighty   interest- 
ing.     This    and    the 
services  of  our  expert 
Consulting  Engineer 
are  at  your  disposal 
without  cost. 


The  Lawrence  Cement  Company 

ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN.  Pre.'t 
NEW  YORK  Dept.  W  PHILADELPHIA 

C.  H.  CEMENT  &  M.  CO.,  Cumberland,  Md. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Co.,  N 
ebrate 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


Send  16  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 


On  the  Firing-Line. — Mrs.  Church — "  You 
she  was  a  war  correspondent?" 

Mrs.    Gotham — "  Yes,    she    was    secretary    of 
Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Dept.  M,  SUtesville,  N.C.  I  woman's  club."— Yonkers  Statesman. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers, 


There's  no  mys- 
tery about  it. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not 
break  from  heat, 
because  they're 
made  of  Macbeth 
Pearl  Glass  in- 
stead of  common 
bottle  or  window 
glass. 

Macbeth,  is  on 

my  chimneys.    That's  my  name. 

I    would   hate   to   put   it   on   a 

chimney  that  would    make   me 

ashamed. 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are  sold  by  the  best 
grocers  everywhere. 

My  book  insures  vour  getting  the  right  chimney 
for  your  lamp;  it  also  gives  suggestions  about  the 
care  of  lamps.     It  is  free.    Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


Res.  U.  8.  Pat  Off. 
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1.Iht.ii\\    «  oiiiMiiiiii.iiloii.  —  Mother — "Johnny, 

been  to  Sunday-school 
Johsni  (with  a  far-away  look1        \i-s.  mamma." 
Mother        How  does  it  happen  that  your  hands 

or  ri-h' " 
Johnny   -"  I    carried    homo    the    Sunday  school 
r,  an'   the  outside  page  i-   all   about    Fonah   and 
the  whale."  —  Western  Christian  A  I 


A  Lady  of  Mark 

Belinda  is  the  Village  belle, 
Her  beauty  has  no  = 

Her  charming  manner  is  perfection, 
There  is  no  one  like  her  in  this  5;. 


I  wonder  would  she  think  me  rash 
If  after  her  I  made  a  — 

And  with  a  manner  suave  and  bland 
I  frankly  asked  her  for  her  [ 

Then  if  I  murmured.  "Tell  me.  dearie," 
Would  she  say.  "  Yes,"  unto  my   ?, 

And  yet — Belinda's  tongue's  so  bri-^. 
I  fear  I'd  be  an    *   . 

— Harper's  Weekly. 


From  an  «  n-poiled  <'hlld.  —  Top  "Cape-Cod 
fishermen  have  gone  out  of  the  whaling-business,  I 
see." 

Johnny — "Gee,  paw.  I  uish't  you  win  a  Cape-Cod 
fisherman." — Los  Angeles  Exp 


One  Wish  (unratified.  Wife— "You  promised 
that  if  I  would  marry  you  my  every  wish  would  be 
gratified  " 

Husband — "Well,  isn't  it?" 

Wipe — "No,  I  wish  I  hadn't  married  you." — Illus- 
trated Bits. 


Incompetent. — "Father."  asked  the  small  boy 
of  an  editor.  "  is  Jupiter  inhabited?"  "  I  don't  know, 
my  son."  was  the  truthful  answer.  Presently  he  was 
interrupted  again.  "  Father,  are  there  any  sea 
serpents?"  "I  don't  know,  my  son"  The  little 
fellow  was  manifestly  east  down,  but  presently  rallied 
and  again  approached  the  great  source  of  information. 
"  Father,  what  does  the  North  Pole  look  like?"  But. 
alas!  again  the  answer.  "  I  don't  know,  my  son." 
At  last,  in  desperation,  he  inquired,  with  withering 
emphasis:  "  Father,  how  did  you  get  to  be  an  editor?" 
— Zion's  Herald. 

A  True  Story. — The  women  of  the  Yankee  States 
may  think  that  they  are  clever  at  driving  bargains, 
but  the  claim  is  made  that  in  Guthrie  lives  a  woman 
without  a  parallel  for  commercial  wit.  Several 
months  ago  she  entered  a  large  department  store  in 
New  York  City  to  buy  a  yard  of  silk,  which  the  clerk 
told  her  would  cost  her  thirty-five  cents.  Her  pur- 
chase left  a  remnant  of  one  and  one-half  yards 
The  clerk  suggested  that  she  buy  the  remnant. 

What   will   you  take  for  it?"  asked  the  Guthrie 
woman. 

"Twenty  cents,  madam,"  replied  the  clerk  politely. 

"  Well,  I'll  take  it,  but  you  can  keep  the  yard  you've 
just  torn  off  " 

The  clerk  wa  staggered  for  a  moment,  but.  ap- 
preciating the  humor  of  the  proposal,  smilingly  made 
the  exchange.  Xot  the  least  merit  of  this  story  is 
that  it  is  true. — Lutlieran  Observer. 

The     Mother-in -Law    in    the     Fatherland. — 

A — "  Don't  you  think  I  am  fortunate  in  having  such 
a  talented  mother  in-law"'  She  has  written  some 
brilliant  songs  without  words." 

B — "  Incredible!  " — Fliegende  Blaeitcr. 


Its  Place  of  Business. — The  child  who  defined  a 
mountain  range  as  " a  large-sized  cook-stove"  had 
imagination,  if  not  accurate  information.  On  a  test 
paper  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  an  older  stu- 
dent made  a  much  worse  blunder.  The  question  read, 
"What  is  the  office  of  the  gastric  juice?"  The  an- 
swer, no  doubt  struck  off  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  the 
examination,  was  "The  stomach." — Everybody's 
Magazine. 
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What  memory  of  foreign  travel 
brings  keener  pleasure  than  the  recol- 
lection of  that  perfect  dinner  you  en- 
joyed in  Paris,  or  the  delightful 
luncheon  that  surprised  you  in  the 
little  hotel  perched  high  above  the 
Rhine  ?  Nothing  the  Old  World 
offers  is  better  worth  adopting  than 
its  custom  of  making  the  dining-table 
the  real  center  of  social  life. 

We  offer  complete  facilities  for 
such  a  dinner.  We  bring  you  foreign 
suggestions  and  foreign  delicacies. 

Wherever,  in  the  Old  World,  a  food 


is  cultivated  to  the  point  of  supreme 
excellence  we  are  there  packing  the 
choicest  of  the  crop  under  the  familiar 
"  Cresca  Mark."  From  Brittany  come 
Anchovies  and  Sardines,  French 
Peas  and  Mushrooms  and  Truffles, 
Olive  Oil,  Estragon  Vinegar,  Marrons, 
Macedoines,  Puree  de  Foie  Gras  from 
France.  Spain  yields  Cresca  Pimien- 
toes, Olives,  and  great  Malaga  Raisins. 
Hungary  gives  Paprika,  Russia  its 
Caviar,  Germany,  Turkey,  Arabia, 
China,  Tunis,  Portugal — all  yield  for 
Cresca. 
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Cresca  Dainties  and  Decorations 

We  want  all  fastidious  folk  to  know  the  Cresca  products,  the  possibilities  that  they 
offer  and  where  to  secure  them. 

In  a  handsome  illustrated  booklet  we  give  recipes  to  form  the  basis  of  many 
a  novel  dinner  and  luncheon.     These  recipes  done  into  simple,  practical  form     ygi1, 
by  Fannie   Merritt   Farmer,  convey  some  charming  ideas  for  varying  the      A4^/  wleh'st/N*.*!'" 
regular  menu,  and  make  provision  for  elaborate  entertainment.  X&s  f       «  d  fi  d 

For  suitably  decorating  these  choice  dishes,  we  have  imported  little  /^>/  4cerits  postage  with 
French  ornament  cutters  in  the  designs  shown  in  the  border.  On  re-  /$/my  „,„,  and  address, 
ceipt  of  the  coupon  cut  from  the  corner  of  this  announcement,  with  /£/  Please  send  me,  without 
4  cents  postage,  we  will  mail  one  copv  of  "  Cresca  Dainties"  and  A/  (""r,rier  oblieation,  one 
one  ornament  cutter,  to  each  reader  of  Literary  Digest  who  has  A/  a  J^J'Vre^",t:,',,°arint 
not  already  received  them. 

REISS    &    BRADY, 

Importers  of  the  Worlds  Delicacies,  Xt\  Greenwich  St..  N.  Y  - 

Fine  Groeers  Sell  the  t'reseB  Products  /     S    A,IJ| 
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Name 


Women's  $1.25 
Misses'  $1.00 


Tailor-Made   Comfy 


An  exceedingly  handsome  felt  slipper,  trim 
and  neat  as  its  name  implies  and  very  dressy. 
Made  of  pure  "Comfy  Felt"  with  one  inch 
of  carded  wool  between  felt  inner  sole  and 
felt  and  soft  leather  outer  soles,  making  a 
perfect  cushion  tread.     Spring  heels. 

Ideal  for  the  bed-room. 

Colors 
Women's:       Navy    Blue.     Gray,     Red, 
Wine,    Brown,      Catawba,      Old  Rose, 
Pink,  Light  Blue  and  Lavender. 

Misses'  and  Child's:     Pink,   Light  Blue 
and  Red. 

Men's :  Black,  Navy  Blue,  Red  and  Gray. 

Send  for  CATALOGfE  No.  40  shoning  many  new    styles. 

DANIEL  GREEN   FELT  SHOE  CO. 

114-116  East  13th  Street,  New  York. 


The  very  chair  you  need 
after  working  all  day 
— not  a  Morris  Chair 


CHAIR 


Try  this  new  chair  for 

30  days  in  your  own  Home 

In  a  Slumber  Chair  the  seat  as  well  as  back  takes 
a  reclining  position.  Back  and  feat  are  one  continu- 
ous piece.  Adjust  it  to  any  position  you  want  and 
your  weight  is  evenly  distributed.  You  rest.  No 
slipping  forward  or  down  into  the  chair— as  in  a 
Morns  chair  —  no  throwing  your  whole  weight  on 
the  base  of  your  spine.  Every  muscle  and  every 
nerve  relax. 

This  is  the  chair  you  will  want  for  your  very  own 
once  you  know  how  comfortable  it  is. 

152    STYLES,    5    YEARS    GUARANTEE 

Try  it  thirty  days  in  your  own  home— then  if  you 
think  you  can  get  along  without  it  we'll  refund  your 
money.    If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  we  will- 
same  price— same  terms.     Write    for    catalog,    select  ' 
what  you  want  and  try  it  out. 

THE  C.  F.  STREIT  MFG.  CO. 

1054  Kenner  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litepary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FURNITURE  SHOULD  LAST 
for  GENERATIONS 

The  great  masters  of  the  craft 
built  for  posterity — furniture  de- 
signed by  Chippendale.  Sheraton, 
Hepplewhite,   still  endures    and 
serves  as  an  example  for 
the  modern  craftsman. 

Karpen  Furniture  has 
tlii^  heirloom  q  u  a  1  i  t  y. 
Faithfully  copied  from 
the  best  examples  of 
the  famous  periods,  or 
made  in  artistic  modern 
designs — it  is  furniture 
that    future    generations 

Colonial  Rocker,  solid  mahogany,  6 

upholstered      in    Karpen    Sterling        will  be   prOl'd   Of. 
Genuine  Leather. 

THE  ONLY  UPHOLSTERED  FURNITURE 
STAMPED  WITH   THE  MAKER'S   NAME 

Karpen  Furniture  bears  the  maker's  name  as  a  perpetual 
binding  guaranty.  It  stands  for  Karpen  Sterling  Leather- 
not  split  leather— but  the  tough  natural  grain  outside  the 
hide. 

It  stands  for  genuine  fabrics  —  lasting  colors —  Karpen 
Steel  Springs,  the  kind  specified  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
It  means  that  if  any  defect  of  workmanship  or  material 
should  ever  develop — even  after  years  of  use — your  dealer 
is  authorized  to  replace  the  piece  free, 

Send   for  Free  Style  Book  LX 

From  it  you  learn  facta  that  many  deal- 
ers do  not  *knnw.  This  book  is  authority 
on  furniture  style.  72  pages— larger  Than 
those  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post- 
show  over  500  illustrations  of  Karpen 
pieces,  made  from  actual  photographs. 

All  the  famous  periods  are 
rep  esentetl  as-  well  as  grace- 
ful and  harmonious  modern 
designs.  Interiors  drawn  for 
us  by  well-known  decorators 
give  yon  .splendid  ideas  for  the 
arrangement  of  your  own 
home,  while  illustrations  in 
actual  colors  acquaint  you 
with  the  .different  woods  and 
their  finishes  and  the  beauti- 
ful tones  and  quality  of  Kar- 
pen Sterling  Leather. 

Special   introductory  Price 

Write  to-day  for  the  book. 
With  it  we  send  you  the  name 
of  a  dealer  whom  we  authorize 
to  rmke  you  a  special  intro- 
ductory price.  Send  for  this 
free  book  to  day. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  Bldg.  Karpen  Blag. 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

The  United  States  Government  used 

182Q  pieces  of  Karpen  Furniture  in 

furnishing    the    tieiu    Senate    Office 

Building  throughout.     Karpen   Furniture  was  specified 

in  competition  with  manufacturers  everywhere. 
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Colonial  Rocker,  soh.l  mahogany, 

upholstered  in  Karpen  Sterling 

Genuine  Leather. 


K&rper) 

C-uA-r^rvteed 

Upholstered 

Furniture 


TRADE  MARK 


ll\    Ml 

BRASS 


-   HI  MM  KURD 

.WO    COPPER 


By  mail  order,  post  paid.  Cream 
pitfeher,  claw  feet,  98cts.  Russian 
tea  kettle,  $2.20.  Check,  stamps 
or  money  order.  Hundreds  of 
}es.  Catalogue  free.  The  "Home 
'  Co.,  W  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 


How  Many  Men  Know  A  Good 
HANDKERCHIEF? 

"  REPUBLIC     T.INENE" 

is  a  fabric  in  a  class  by  itself. 
The  carefully  selected  Egyp- 
tian Yariin,  In  combination 
Willi  our  new  Bleaching  pro- 
cckk.  produce  that  pure  white 
softness— before  or  after  laun- 
dering —  which  frives  these 
handkerchiefs  their  own  in- 
dividuality. 

Ask  Your  Dealer,  or  if  he 
does  not  carry  them,  we  will 
Bend,  all  charges  prepaid 
MEN'S,  full  size,  8  for  *1. 00 
LADIES,  "      "    12  '•    IM.OO 

We  guarantee  best  satisfact- 
ion or  money  refunded. 

THE  REPUBLIC  MFG.  CO., 

204  a  Greene  St.,  New  York. 

Ambitious    Anents   write  for 

our  distributing  plan. 


Waking  Him  I'p. — A  tourist  in  rural  Scotland 
took  refuge  for  the  night  in  the  cottage  of  an  old  lady. 
He  asked  her  to  wake  him  early  in  the  morning, 
warning  her  that  he  was  quite  deaf. 

Upon  awakening  much  later  than  the  appointed 
hour  he  found  that  the  old  lady  with  strict  regard 
for  the  proprieties  had  slipt  under  his  door  a  slip  of 
paper  upon  which  was  written: 

"Sir,  it's  hauf  past  eicht." — Success  Magazine. 

Glory  Enough. — News  dispatch:  "France  has 
declined  to  recognize  Benjamin  Franklin  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  lightning-rod,  claiming  that  honor  for  a 
French  physician  named  Jacques  de  Romas,  who,  in 
1750,  two  years  before  Franklin,  announced  a  means 
of  diverting  lightning."  That's  all  right,  but  we  still 
claim  the  honor  of  producing  the  first  lightning-rod 
agent. — Western  Christian  Advocate. 


Getting  Even. — The  Dominie — "  I'm  glad  to 
hear  you  say  you  weren't  angry  with  your  father  for 
punishing  you  for  something  you  hadn't  done." 

Freddie — "  Oh,  I  got  square  with  him  all  right. 
I  did  it  afterward." — Puck. 


And  It  Surely  Is. — Teacher  was  telling  her  class 
little  stories  in  natural  history,  and  she  asked  if  any- 
one could  tell  her  what  a  groundhog  was.  Up  went 
a  little  hand,  waving  frantically. 

"  Well,  Carl,  you  may  tell  us  what  a  groundhog  is." 
"Please,      ma'am,      it's      sausage." — Everybody's 
Magazine. 


Assistance. — A  Newark  woman  who  lives  in  an 
apartment -house  changed  her  ice-man  not  long  ago, 
a-id  the  next  day  the  youth  who  drove  the  team  for 
the  new  man  put  the  piece  of  ice  on  the  dumbwaiter  in 
the  basement  to  be  hoisted  up.      She  pulled  away. 

"Heavens!"  she  exclaimed.  "That  new  ice-man 
certainly  gives  good  weight!" 

After  much  effort,  she  got  the  dumbwaiter  up  to 
the  kitchen  level.  To  her  amazement  there  was  a 
small  boy  sitting  upon  the  ice.  With  what  little 
breath  she  had  left,  she  demanded: 

"  What  in  the  world  did  you  make  me  pull  you  up 
here  for?" 

"Why,"  replied  the  youngster,  "I  thought  maybe 
the  cake  would  be  too  heavy  for  you  to  lift,  so  I  came 
up  to  help  you  off  with  it." — Lippincott's. 

Hard  Luck. — A — "You  seem  to  have  pretty  bad 
luck  with  your  cooks." 

B — "  Yes,  the  first  stayed  only  three  days,  and  the 
second  I  can't  get  rid  of." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


A  DELICIOUS  DRINK 

Baker'sCocoa 


Registered, 
U.  S.  tat.  Off. 


made  by  a  scien- 
tific blending  of 
the  best  tropical 
fruit.  It  is  a  per- 
fect food,  highly 
nourishing  and 
easily  digested. 


52  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

Walter  Baker  &  Go.  Ltd. 


Established  1780 


Dorchester,  Mass. 


I INIVERSA1 

UCOFFEE  PERC01ATORU 

is  the  -perfection  of  the 
drip  process  and  excels 
other  ways  because  it 
extracts  all  the  whole- 
some and  invigorating 
essence  before  the  water 
boils. 

It  is  simple  and  always 
makes  delicious  and  aromatic 
coffee  which  is  enjoyed  even 
by  those  who  cannot  drink 
coffee  made  in  any  other  way. 

The  delightful  aroma  is  re- 
tained— no  settling  required 
— always   clear   as  wine. 

$2.50  and  upwards. 

Our  book  is  free  to  lovers  of  good  coffee. 

Sold  by  Hardware  Dealers. 

LANDERS,  FRARY  &  CLARK, 

100    Commercial    Street, 
New  Britain,  Conn. 


WITH  THE 

(The  Improved    LITTLcBUCKCYe)  A 

PRO J  B  CTOR 

Your  collection  of  views  of  travel  and  vaca- 
tions can  be  shown  to  a  room  full  of  persons 
at  one  time  with  the  Mirroscope — an  instru- 
ment that  throws  views  on  a  screen  by  means 
of  light  reflected  from  opaque  objects  and  pro- 
jected through  a  strong  lens.  It  requires  no 
special  slides — as  it  accepts  any  photographs, 
snap  shots,  prints,  clippings,  post  cards,  book 
and  magazine  illustrations  —  showing  them  in 
their  original  colors  but  greatly  enlarged. 

For  educational  and  amusement  purposes,  the  Mirro- 
scope offers  a  wide  range  of  uses.  It  is  giving:  instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  in  thousands  of  homes  and  class 
rooms. 

Made  in  three  styles — for  pas,  electricity  and  acety- 
lene, including  generator— e.i<  tt  style  in  six  sizes  from 
$3  to  $20.  The  $15  and  $20  sizes  accept  both  stereop- 
ticon  slides  and  opaque  subjects. 

Sold  everywhere  by  photo  supply   dealers,  hardware 
stores,  photo  depts.  of  dry 
goods, department  and  toy  i 
stores.     Write  us  for  book  | 
of  suggestions  and    cata- 
log, sending  dealer's  name  | 

The    Buckeye 
Stereopticon  Co. 

5512  Carnegie  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


uur  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Liter/  kt  Digest  when  writing  to  aaveruseis. 
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She        Who   was    thai 


v    Complex    Relation. 

you  just  bowed  to?-' 
Hi       'That  was  the  second  wife  at  the  third  hus 
of  my  first  wife  '       F/i  g*nd*  Bla 

si  ii«-  n.-wn.      Railwai  Gi  ird    to  man  smoking  I 

— "  You   can't    smoke  " 

Smoker     "So  my  friends  say." 
Guard  >u  mustn't  smoke." 

iKl  R         >>>  my  din-tor  says." 

-han't  smoke." 
So  my  wife  - 

Unreasonable.     The    Tailor— r"I    can't    make 
you  another  suit  until  you  pay  for  the  last.' 

Thb  Custom br     "Gn  [  can't  wait  thai 

lonji  ' '  -  B 


An  "Acid  Mouth"  is  the  Chief  Cause  of 
Decayed  Teeth  and  Soft  Gums.     The  Anti-Acid 

PCBCCO  "°" 


PASTE 


CURRENT   EVENTS 

Foreign 

September    i:     -Orville    Wright    makes     a    world's 
record   for   height    in   aeroplane   flights  at    Berlin, 
ning  an  altitude  of  765  feet. 

El  Roghi.  leader  of  the  recent  rebellion  against  the 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  is  executed  at  Fez. 

September    20. — The    Mauritania    cuts    down    her 

bound    record   by    45    minutes,    sailing   from 

New  York  to  (Jueenstown  in  4  days,  13  hours,  and 

41  minutes. 

September  21. — Commander  Peary,  homeward 
bound  from  Arctic  regions,  arrives  at  Sidney, 
X.  S.,  in  the  1  ■ 

Domestic 

September  17.  —  In  a  speech  at  Winona,  Minn., 
President  Taft  defends  the  Payne  Bill. 
Speaking  at  a  dinner  given  him  by  the  Pilgrims. 
Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford  urges  that  the 
English-speaking  countries  unite  to  maintain  the 
world's  peace. 

September  18.  —  It  is  officially  announced  that  Y. 
Uchida  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  Baron 
Takahira  as  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States. 

September  19. — At  a  luncheon  at  Lake  Minnetonka. 
Minn.,  President  Taft  assures  the  members  of 
the  Japanese  Commercial  Mission  of  the  friendly- 
feeling  of  the  United  States  for  Japan. 

September  20.  — President  Taft  speaks  in  Des 
Moines.  la.,  recommending  changes  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  ami  Antitrust  Laws. 

A  severe  hurricane  sweeps  over  New  Orleans  and 
other  Gulf  ports,  destroying  property  worth  a 
million  dollars. 

President  Taft  signs  a  parcels-post  convention  with 
Dutch  Guiana,  to  go  into  effect  October  1 . 

September  21. — President  Taft  speaks  in  Denver, 
defending  the  corporation  tax. 

Gov.  John  A.  Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  dies  in  a 
hospital  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  following  an  opera- 
tion. 

Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  receives  an  enthusiastic 
welcome  on  his  return  to  Xew  York. 

September  23. — President  Taft  opens  the  Gunni- 
son irrigation  tunnel  in  Colorado. 

President  Taft  appoints  Lee  McClung  to  be  United 
States  Treasurer,  vice  Charles  H.  Treat,  resigned. 

Commander  Peary  enters  United  States  territory 
at  Yanceboro,  Me. 

The  New  York  Republican  City  Convention  nomi- 
nate O.  T.  Barnard  for  Mayor.  W.  A.  Prendergast 
for  Controller,  and  J  P.  Mitchel  for  President  of 
the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

The  Democratic  Union  of  Xew-  York  City  nominate 
Justice  Gaynor  for  Mayor. 


Keeps  the   Teeth  Sound  and 
Clean  and  the  Mouth  Healthy 

Dentists  know  that  the  com- 
mon cause  of  tooth  decay  is 
"acid  mouth."  That  is  why- 
dentists  universally  recognize 
the  superiority  of  Pebeco  Tooth 
Paste  as  the  best  dentifrice  for 
daily  use — Pebeco  being  anti-acid 
in  action,  and  having  an  en- 
couraging effect  upon  the  salivary 
flow,  which  is  nature's  own 
mouth  acid-counteractant. 

Pebeco  has  an  unequaled  effici- 
ency not  only  in  correcting  this 
tooth-destroying  acid  condition, 
but  also  as  a  mouth  antiseptic, 
and  a  tooth  cleanser.  Ordinary 
commercial  dentifrices  are  merely 
tooth  polishers  and  lack  these 
tooth-preserving  qualities  of  the 
professional  dentifrice,  Pebeco. 

Let  us  show  you  how  to  prove 
to  yourself  the  efficiency  of 
Pebeco. 


iWL<rW 


Learn  to  Ride  Horseback 


Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  acknowledged  the  world's  I 

master-horseman,  is  successfully  teaching,  by  corre- 
spondence, men  and  women,  young  and  old,  how  to 
ride  correctly.  Simple  instructions.  K»ery  point 
covered,  from  putting  on  bridle  to  train- 
ing 1  he  horse  in  fancy  gaits.  No  need  to  pay 
for  expensive  lessons  at  a  riding  academy.  Write 
to-day  for  handsome  prospectus  of  instruction 
course.    Sent  free.  (2) 

Prof.  Je*>»   Beery,  409  Academy  St.,  Pleasant  Hill,  0. 


This  Sample  Tube  and  Package 
of  Test  Papers  SENT  FREE 

These  Test  Papers  will  show  posi- 
tively if  acid  is  present  in  the  mouth. 
By  making  a  test  before  and  another 
after  using  Pebeco  you  can  demon- 
strate to  your  own  fyes  how  Pebeco 
corrects  acidity  of  the  mouth 
and  saves  the  teeth. 

Free  Sample  Tube  \\f5Sr3 

Pebeco  originated  in  the 
Hygienic    Laboratories   of 
P.   Beiersdorf   &   Co., 
Hamburg,   Germany,  and 

is  sold  by  druggists  all 
over  the  world  in.  large 
50c  tubes. 

For  this  Free  Sample 
and  package  of  Test 
Papers  send  postal  to 

LEHN  &  FINK 
107  William  St.  New 


Test   Pa 

Diagno 
Mouth  C 

Directions  fo 

LEHN  &  PINK,  Sel 

12(1  William  St.. 


Monuments 
In  Stone 

Those  of  special  design,  done  in 
carefully  selected  stone  by  expert 
craftsmen  —  these  and  only  these 
do  we  ask  you  to  consider  with  us. 
Our  booklet  shows  a  few  such. 
Send  for  it. 

The   Leland   Company 

657  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Rochester  :  526  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Cleveland  :  42*  Gartielrt  Bldg. 

Studios:  Pietrasnnta,  Italy;   133d  St.,  New  York 
Granite  Works  :  Baire,  Vt. 


Don't  Risk  Savings 

Bank  Them  Conservatively 


WHEN  money  is  saved  it  should  not 
only  be  made  to  earn  interest  but  be 
absolutely  safe.  Philadelphia  is  well  known 
as  the  most  conservative  city  in  the  country. 

THE  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
GUARANTEE  &  TRUST  CO. 

OF  PHILADELPHIA 


Under   the   cal 
Gov.  Leslie  M. 


4% 

Compound 
Interest 
on  Savings 
Accounts 


m,  conservative  wisdom  of 
Shaw,  for  five  years  Secre- 
tary of  the  United  States 
Treasury,  stands  at  the 
head  of  conservative  sav- 
ings institutions  of  the  con- 
servative city. 

I  'our  savings  will  be  safe 
Your  compound  interest 
sure 


Our  free  book,  "  f/oiv  to  Save  by  Mail"  explains 
Gov.  Shaw's  monthly  saving  plan,  and  what  compound 
interest  will  do  to  a  few  dollars  a  month.  For  exam- 
ple, #io  a  month  will  grow  to  $1473.00  in  ten  years. 
Enough  to  send  your  boy  or  girl  to  college  or  buy  a 
home  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  &  Trust  Co. 

Guy.  Leslie    SI.  Shaw,  President 
Dept.  B,  927  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 
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busi- 
ness, sport  or 
storm*. 


Patented 


Ken-reign 

Coat 


Simplo 


made   of   Rainproof 
Cloth.    The  most 
popular  coat 
of  the  day 


*■* 


Lapel 

ollar  for 
social  dress  and  warmer  days. 


This  is  a  military 
coat  convertible  to 
a  lapel  collar  (ordi- 
nary type)  in  one  sec- 
ond.    No  hooks,  no  but- 
tons— very  neat  either  way. 

For  sale  at  good  .tores,  nearly 
everywhere.  ^  L  o  o  k  for  the 
Kenyan  Label. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  tell  us  what  size  you 
wear.  We  will  send  samples  and  Will  see 
that  you  are  supplied. 

C    KENYON    COMPANY 
WHOLESALE  SALESROOMS 
23  Union  Square  200  Jackson  Boulevard 

New  York  Chicago 


Do  You  Hear  Well  P 

If  deaf  or  partially  deaf  make  a  personal 
trial  of  the  Stolz  Electrophone.  Simply  mail 
us  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send  you  at 
once  our  Home  Test  Offer  free  of  charge. 
This  makes  the  selection  of  the  best  hearing 
aid  easy  and  inexpensive  for  you. 

The  latest  improved  Stolz 
Electrophone  cost  $40,000.00  to 
perfect.  It  is  a  scientific,  tiny, 
"  almost  invisible"'  electric 
telephone  device.  It  throws  the 
sound  waves  direct  on  the  hear- 
ing nerves  and  so  restores  in- 
stant hearing  power  naturally. 
It  is  absolutely  harmless  and 
renders  such  ugly  and  often 
harmful  makeshifts  as  drums, 
horns,  tubes,  etc  ,  entirely  un- 
necessary. It  quickly  overcomes 
roarintrs,  buzzings,  whistlings, 
and  other  distracting  ear 
noir.es,  and  so  constantly  cxtr- 
i  i  ls  the  hearing  nerves  that  it 
I  ne  Electrophone  in  u«e—  usually  restores  the  un- 
almost  INVISIBLE  aided  hearing  ilself  in  time- 

six  months  on  the  average. 

Mail  us  the  coupon  and  let  us  send  you  a  pef  ect  hearing 
aid  exactly  the  same  as  trnt  provided  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, President  Diaz  of  Mexico,  etc  ,  e'c.  Mail  the  coupon 
now — while  our  homo  test  offer  is  in  force— get  an  Elec- 
trophone— use  it  everywhere — in  the  home,  church,  theatre, 
factory,  street  or  office — and  sec  for  yourself  how  perfectly 
it  will  make  you  hear  without  strain  or  effort. 

Read    This— Then    Fill    In    Coupon 

E.  P.  Rogers,  i$g  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  says  :  "  I  have 
used  your  Electrophone  since  July,  1908.  It  enables  me 
to  hear  speakers  over  50  feet  away.  Without  it  I  could 
not  hear  their  voices.  It  has  impro7)ed  my  natural  hear- 
ing at  least  .50%, andhas  stopped  the  head  noises. ' ' 

Ask  Roger...  or  \V.  M    Hnyt,  Whnl    Orocer.    i    Michigan  Ave..    Chi- 
cago,   or.    Letter    still,    write    lor    long   list  of  satisfied  users,   wr] 
answer   inquiries.     We  will  msil  you  11   copy    FREE  OF  'MARGE. 
Address  main  office. 

STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE  CO.,  94  Stolz  Bldg .,  Chicago, III- 

Hmncli  offices  in  Philadelphia.  Cincinnati,  Seattle.  Indianapolis,  Bes 
Moines,  Toronto.  Pittsburg,  Loi  AngeW-n.  82-85  Meet  St..  London. Kng. 


Send  Far    T'LJC     /"'UCGT     f/1  In   Stamps 

My  Book     inH,     L/ILJ  I      JUC.       or  Coin 

ITS  ACTIONS  AND  ITS  MUSCLES    REGULAR  PRICE.  25c. 

Contains    COMPLETE    and    ORIGINAL 

instructions  how  to  develop  the  CHEST 
MUSCLES -for  CHEST  EXPANSION  and 
DEEP  BREATHING. 

The  exercises  are  described  in  detail 
and  withfull  page  half-tone  illustrations, 
enabling  men,  women  and  children  to 
follow  them  with  ease,  in  their  own  room 
without  the  use  of  apparatus. 

By  following  instructions  in  this  book 

you  will  quickly  BUILD  UP  the  MUSCLES 

that  draw  the  air  in  and  out  of  the  LUNGS 

and  this  will    cause  you  to    BREATHE 

DEEPER,  DEVELOP  the  CHEST  and  BROADEN  SHOULDERS. 

thereby  STRENGTHENING  ihe  LUNGS  against  all   kinds  of 

diseases  and  greatly  improve  your  general  APPEARANCE. 

Prof.  AXTHOWY  BARKER 

40  Darker  Md?.,  110  tVest  42nd  St.,  ,\e»  York,  N.  T. 

Individual  instruction  for  health  and  strength  at  my  select 
gymnasium  or  by  mail.     Particulars  on  request. 


5^IINVESTMENTSX6 


IFILLIN-TEAR  OUTAND-MAILI 


r!  ELECTROPHONE  CO,     MStote  BIdg..Chica«o,T1 
my  pari  Cull    pirtii  nlar 
your  Home  Test  Ofl'ri  ol  n    latest    unproved    Stolz    I 
phone. 
: 


1 


Your  name  . 


A  ddree*., 


There  are  many  kinds  of  securities  but  none  ?o  stable  and 
sound  a?*  our  Fir.*!  Mortfftiges  on  the  choicest  nnd  met  pro- 
ductive farm  land  in  the  North  west      '->Yi.     :|»  '  *>    Per  annum. 

Please  write  tor  our  latest  list  and  booklet        \ 

E,  J.  LANDER   &   CO..  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


All  makes.  All  prices.  Quality  unsurpassed. 
Send  for  booklet..  Amerfcn.ll  Writing 
Machine  Co..  345  Broadway,  X.  V. 


Know  What 
w  Saves  Fuel ! 

Boiler. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a 
heating  engineer  to  know 
whether  a  boiler  is  good  or 
bad.  And  it  pays  you  to 
know. 

Especially  before  you  buy. 
It  means  dollars  and  dollars 
of  fuel-saving  right  from  the 
start. 

Enough  in  a  year  or  two  to 
pay  the  difference  between 
a  poor  boiler  and  a  good 
one. 

It  is  to  help  you  knenv  what 
save j  fuel  in  a  boiler  for  hot 
water  or  low  pressure  steam 
that  we  urge  you  to  send  for 
our  free  book,  'Heating  the 
Bight  Way."  Send  for  it  to- 
day !  This  book  and  our 
literature  give  you  new  light 
on  the  fuel  question. 

You  have  read  a  whole  lot 
of  advertisements  about  hot 
water  and  steam  heat. 
Claims  are  made  of  "  per- 
fect heating"  —  "fuel  econ- 
omy," etc.  But  others  don't  show  you.  We  do.  Send 
for  book  and  see  for  yourself. 


(  Hot  Water  and   Low  Pressure  Steam) 

When  you  have  once  seen  the  simple  heat-multi- 
plying and  fuel-saving  features  of  the  Capitol,  you 
will  know  where  to  Iook  for  efficiency  and  economy. 

You  will  want  to  know  how  much  of  the  surface 
presented  to  the  heat  is  water  area.  In  Capitol  Boilers 
all  the  surface  around  and  above  the  fircpot  is  water 
area.  No  cast  iron  plates  between  water  areas  to 
waste  the  heat. 

You  will  notice  how  the  water  circulates.  In  the 
Capitol  Solar  a  separate  waterway,  connecting  the 
dome  and  firepot  sections,  gives  a  direct  independent 
downward  circulation.  The  cooler  descending  water 
is  not  blocked  by  the  hotter  rising  water.  Thus  per- 
fect internal  circulation  is  always  maintained. 

You  will  notice  how  deep  the  firepot  is.  Capitol 
firepot s  are  unusually  deep.  They  are  corrugated, 
increasing  the  direct  water  heating  surface.  The  cor- 
rugation also  permits  plenty  of  air  circulation  at  the 
edge.    This  means  complete  combustion. 

Capitol  Boilers  are  doubly  tested  at  the  factory. 
They  are  all  set  up  complete  and  thoroughly  inspected 
before  shipment. 

Any  fuel,  including  coke  and  the  low  grades  of  soft 
coal,  can  be  used  in  Capitol  Boilers. 

These  boilers  are  made  in  two  types — the  round  and 
the  square — the  latter  to  meet  trie  requirements  of 
large  residences,  churches,  office  buildings,  apart- 
ments, etc.  Capitol  Radiators  are  of  beautiful  design 
arranged  to  give  the  largest  radiating  surface.  Don't 
forget  the  free  book.    \\  rite  to-day. 

United  States  Heaterfompany 

Dept.  3  P.  DETROIT,  MICH. 

Branch  Offices  in  Principal  Cities. 


ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your    im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAGARA  CUP  COMPANY,  155-157  Waverly  PI.,  N.  Y.  City 


Travel 


^jra^ABABIC 


TO  THE. 


LEAVES  NEW  YORK,  J  ANT    20.1910 

Au.  Expenses  Included  Fob  73  DAYS  at  »400  6»up    SE.NO    FOR, 

flOW  UNDER  DIRECTION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  WHITE  STAR  LINE     PROGRAM 


ITALY  &  EGYPT 


Also    It, -eiilar  Sailings    to 

Tiu  Azores,  Madeira,  and  (iibraltai 
Romnnir.  Oct.  23.  Dec.  1.  Jim.  15,  Feb  36.  Cretic,  Nnv.  6.  Pec.  3, 
Jnn.29.  Mar  12  Canopic,  Nnv.13.Dec.  18.Feb.  IS.  Cedric  i  21.035 
toml.Nov.  25,  Jan.  5,  Feb.  16.  Celtic  (20,904  tons). Feb.  *, Mar  Ifi 
White  Stnr  Linp,  Now  York  and  Fnston.  or  agents. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


TRYING  TO  BREAK  TAMMANY'S  GRIP 

THE  municipal  campaign  in  New  York  City  interests  the  whole 
country,  remarks  /'//;•  News  and  Observer,  of  Raleigh.  N. 
C,  "because  presidencies  are  often  settled  by  city  elections  in 
New  York."  But  from  the  general  trend  of  editorial  comment  it 
would  seem  that  outside  interest  is  really  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  question  as  to   whether  or  not  the  greatest  city  in  the  United 

States  cares  to  trust  Tam- 
many any  longer  with  her 
purse.  "  It  is  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile the  wretched  gov- 
ernment of  New  York  City 
with  the  claim  that  it  is  a 
civilized  community,"  ex- 
claims t he  Rochester  Post- 
Express  (Rep.),  which  adds  : 
"  Have  the  people  even  lost 
the  courage  to  vote  against 
those  who  rob  them  ?  "  The 
real  issue  in  the  campaign, 
says  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer (Rep.),  "is  the  con- 
tinuance in  power  of  Tam- 
many Hall  and  its  ruinous 
methods."  Discussing  the 
case  of  New  York  City 
against  its  present  govern- 
ment, the  Hartford  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  describes  Tam- 
many as  "an  organized  appe- 
tite rather  than  a  political 
CoyprisbK-d.  iso»,  by  i-ach  Br^..  New  York.  organization."  Whatever  the 

the  hope  ok  the  anti-tammany  justice  or  injustice  of  these 

FORCES.  ,  .  .    .,  .  . 

m    ^..    t  u  j   u      j         t  .u         charges,  the  following  tacts 

Mr.  Otto  T.  Bannard,  President  of  the  ° 

New  York  Trust  Company,  is  described        loom      large      and     insistent 

as  a  public-spirited  man  of  affairs  with  a         a,)0ve  a]]  ,,,e  varying  phases 

record  "  as  clean  as  a  hound's  tooth.  ' 

of   the    local   conflict:    The 

city  is  paying  interest  amounting  to  350,000,000  a  year  on  bonds 
almost  equal  to  the  national  debt,  while  the  budget  for  the  com- 
ing year  has  been  tentatively  fixt  at  Si 80.000.000,  or  three  times 
as  much  as  the  national  budget  just  before  the  Civil  War. 

"The  real  issue."  says  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
(Com.),  "  is  not  political ;  it  is  an  issue  between  capacity,  efficiency, 
and  honesty  in  the  conduct  of  the  municipal  business,  and  the  lack 
of  these."  As  an  outcome  of  this  view  of  the  situation  the  open- 
ing of  the  campaign  was  preceded  lay  a  much-advertised  movement 


for  a  non-parti/an  fusion  of  all  the  anti-Tammany  forces,  which 
were  to  unite  for  a  sound  business  administration  of  the  city's 
affairs.  It  soon  developed,  however,  that  these  would-be  allies 
lacked  the  cohesion  necessary  to  enable  them  to  "get  together" 
on  the  question  of  candidates.  This  moved  a  cynical  paragrapher 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.)  to  predict  that  "fusion 
in  New  York  will  be  found  wearing  stripes,  whiskers,  and  a  long 
tail."  Others,  however,  are  inclined  to  give  the  fusion-movement 
credit  for  the  fact  that  both 
the  Republican  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic machines  have  put 
forward  as  their  candidates 
lor  mayor  nun  who  "seem 
really  to  represent  fairly  well 
in  their  persons,"  as  one 
writer  remarks,  "the  cause 
of  a  sound  business  adminis- 
tration." Thus  the  name  of 
Mr.  Otto  T.  Bannard  on  the 
Republican  ticket  moves  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind. 
Dem.)  to  exclaim  :  "If  this 
is  not  an  ideal  nomination, 
we  should  like  to  know  the 
reason  why."  Mr.  Bannard, 
it  says,  "has  labored  to  ad- 
vance the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  crowded  quar- 
ters by  the  opening  of  small 
parks,  by  the  establishing  of 
free  baths  and  places  of  rec- 
reation, by  the  reform  of 
tenement-house  abuses,  and 
the  increase  of  the  number 
oi  school  sittings."  And 
in  passing  it  describes  his 
nomination  as  "a  most  grati- 


Copyrlghted,  1909,  by  Pach  Bros.,  New  York. 
TAMMANY'S   CANDIDATE. 

"Justice  William  J.  Gaynor,"  says 
Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  "was  born  to  kill 
bosses,  as  a  mongoose  is  born  to  kill 
snakes." 


lying  outcome  of  the  fusion  movement."  At  the  same  time 
Tammany  has  somewhat  bewildered  its  foes  by  nominating  Judge 
William  J.  Gaynor,  a  man  who  has  won  national  fame  by  his  work 
in  breaking  up  rings  within  the  Democratic  party,  and  whose  can- 
didacy had  already  been  indorsed  by  a  section  of  the  anti-Tam- 
many forces.  The  New  York  Press  (Rep.)  explains  this  move  on 
the  part  of  "  Boss  "  Murphy  on  the  theory  that  he  was  compelled 
to  concede  the  mayoralty  to  the  reform  element  in  order  to  "save 
his  own  hide  in  the  matter  of  other  offices."  "Murphy  knows  as 
well  as  anybody,"  adds  the  same  paper,  "that  it  would  be  idiotic 
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for  him  or  for  any  part  of  his  machine  to  hope  for  anything  from 
Gaynor. "     To  quote  further  praise  from  this  Republican  organ  : 

"The  placing  of  Judge  Gaynor  at  the  head  of  the  Murphy  ticket 
will  leave  him  as  surely  and  strongly  on  the  side  of  the  public  and 
against  machine  practises  as  if  he  were  nominated  by  the  Republi- 
can-Fusion elements,  with  a  typical  Tammany  man  on  the  Murphy 
ticket  instead  of  the  Brooklyn  judge.  Since  Gaynor,  on  any 
ticket,  would  get  the  votes  to  elect  him,  and  since  Gaynor,  elected 
on  a  Tammany  ticket,  a  Republican  ticket,  or  any  other  ticket, 
would  be  mayor  only  for  the  public,  everybody  but  the  bosses  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  what  is  in  prospect  for  the  city,  so  far  as 
concerns  not  only  the  head  of  the  municipal  government  but  the 
general  administration 

"The  man  who  really  intends  to  be  the  sort  of  mayor  New  York 
always  ought  to  have  and  who  knows  how  to  go  about  his  work 
will  never  have  much  difficulty  in  holding  members  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  to  their  proper  duty.  He  may  have  to  bring  the  pub- 
lic down  upon  their  ears.  He  may  have  to  take  their  cases  before 
the  Governor  or  the  legislature  of  the  State.  He  may  have  to 
start  them  on  a  journey  whose  end  will  lie  in  the  shadow  of  prison. 
But  he  will  be  able  to  handle  them,  just  as  he  will  be  able  to 
handle  his  police  commissioner." 

"It  is  a  giant's  task."  asserts  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  "to 
rescue  the  city  from  the  clutches  of  the  leeches  that  have  fattened 
on  her  for  forty  years,  and  only  an  intellectual  and  morally 
courageous  giant  like  Gaynor  can  do  it."  Judge  Gaynor's  candi- 
dacy, adds  the  same  paper,  "is  synonymous  with  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era  in  municipal  politics."  The  New  York  World  (Ind. 
Dem.)  explains  to  its  readers  that  "there  is  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween voting  for  a  candidate  on  the  Tammany  ticket  and  voting 
for  Tammany  Hall."  "Yet  we  can  not  get  away  from  the  fact," 
comments  The  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "that  he  who  accepts  a  Tam- 
many nomination  from  its  sachems  is  from  that  moment  under 
bonds  to  them."  His  own  continued  declarations  of  independence 
it  characterizes  as  assurances  that  he  "will  retain  absolute  control 
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of  his  own  head  while  he  puts  it  in  the  tiger's  mouth."  The  Glebe 
(Rep.)  remarks  that  "with  control  over  the  Board  of  Estimate,  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  borough  governments,  Tammany 
gladly  and  eagerly  takes  the  chance  of  reducing  the  mayor  to 
futility  should  he  be  disposed  to  pander  to  public  sentiment." 
District-Attorney  Jerome,  in  a  published  statement  attacking  the 


Tammany  leaders,  describes  their  candidate  as  "a  political  char- 
latan .  .  .  whose  erratic  ability  is  tinged  with  a  morbidness  which 
is  almost  akin  to  mental  unsoundness." 

Newspaper  comment  on  the  Tammany  side  is  pretty  scarce,  but 
perhaps  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  let  the  candidate  speak  for 
himself.     He  says,  in  a  public  statement : 

"  I  have  not  asked  for  a  nomination,  and  it  comes  to  me  without 
even  a  suggestion  of  any  pledge,  understanding,  or  condition  what- 


Shade  of  Hudson. — "  Did  we  plant  that  ?" 

May  in  the  Detroit  Journal. 

ever.  I  know  the  people  of  New  York  and  they  know  me.  I  feel 
that  I  do  not  need  to  say  a  word  to  them.  They  know  that  the 
hour  has  struck.  They  know  that  in  the  slow  ripening  of  time,  by 
the  work  of  our  churches  and  of  our  schools  and  colleges  of  all 
kinds  and  of  all  of  our  influences  for  good  especially  upon  our 
children  as  they  have  grown  up,  we  have  reached  the  end  of  an  old 
and  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  government  of  this  great 
city,  which  should  be  an  object-lesson  for  good,  instead  of  a  bad 
example  to  the  cities  of  the  nation. 

"Unlawful  and  annoying  interference,  oppression,  lawless  force 
and  violence,  lawless  arrests  and  imprisonments  without  any 
charge  of  criminal  offense,  lawless  trespasses,  and  extortions,  dis- 
honesty and  corruption,  are  doomed  in  the  government  of  the  City 
of  New  York 

"The  vice  of  arbitrary  power  is  a  greater  menace  to  our  blest 
system  of  free  government  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  are  all  the 
other  vices  combined.  All  of  the  other  vices  follow  in  its  wake, 
and  especially  the  detestable  vices  of  official  extortion  and  black- 
mail. The  good  man  in  office  who  is  tempted  to  exercise  arbitrary 
power  should  always  remember  that  he  is  setting  an  example 
which  will  be  followed  by  his  bad  successor.  Likewise  are  the 
slanderers  and  knockers  against  the  city's  morals,  fame,  and  finan- 
cial condition  and  credit,  to  be  now  made  to  shut  up. 

"There  is  not  a  more  decorous  and  orderly  city  in  the  world,  as 
every  one  who  has  traveled  knows,  nor  one  whose  bonds  and  cove- 
nants are  more  safe  and  sound  ;  and  yet  a  few  sensationalists  and 
scatter-brained  persons  in  and  out  of  office,  some  of  them  in  that 
most  unhappy  of  all  conditions,  namely,  not  quite  mad  enough  for 
Bedlam  and  yet  not  quite  sane  enough  to  be  at  large,  have  with 
the  aid  of  a  few  reckless  newspapers  spread  a  notion  abroad 
throughout  this  country  and  Europe  that  we  are  debauched  bv 
vice  and  financially  bankrupt. 

"And  I  say  unto  the  splendid  and  unselfish  public  virtue,  intel- 
ligence, and  integrity  of  the  city,  without  regard  to  national  party 
names  or  politics,  which  I  so  well  know  and  which  has  worked  so 
long  without  break  or  falter  to  destroy  and  prevent  official  wrong- 
doing and  to  lift  government  up  and  make  it  intelligent  and  decent ; 
I  say  unto  you  all  that  after  the  first  of  January  next  we  fight  on 
the  inside,  and  not  from  the  outside,  as  we  have  so  long  done." 

Wide  differences  of  opinion  are  exprest  about  the  fighting- 
strength  that  can  be  rallied  around  Mr.  Bannard's  candidacv. 
The  harshest  criticisms  thus  far  directed  against  him  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  public  has  had  little  opportunity  to  form  any  im- 
pression of  his  personality,  and  that  his  presidency  of  a  big  trust 
company  might  be  made  a  stumbling-block  to  his  campaign  by 
suggesting    Wall-Street    affiliations.     When    his    candidacy   was 
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announced  President  T.ttt  hastened  to  testify,  on  the  strength  of  a 
thirty  years'  friendship,  to  Mr.  Bannard's  "patriotism,  his  great 
administrative  ability,  and  his  broad-minded  common  sense, 
coupled  with  the  highest  governmental  ideas."  The  only  public 
office  he  has  ever  held  is  membership  in  the  Board  of  Education. 
Altho  a  man  of  large  affairs  and  extensive  philanthropies,  he  has 
alw  s  <>ne  writer  expresses  it,  "side-stept  publicity."  Pre- 
dicting that  the  budget  debate  will  be  Exhibit  A  in  the  campaign, 
The  Times  asserts  that  Mr.  Bannard  "can  show  how  to  make  one 
dollar  do  the  work  of  two  as  now  spent."  According  to  The  Tri- 
bune (Rep.),  "it  would  be  impossible  to  .find  a  man  better  quali- 
fied as  the  city's  administrative  head  and  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  put  an  end  to  the 
blundering  finance  which  has  hitherto  been  characteristic  of  the 
city."  "  Economy  and  lower  taxes  will  be  the  slogan  of  my  cam- 
paign," said  Mr.  Bannard  to  a  World  representative,  and  he 
promised  "some  charges  that  will  be  hard  to  disprove"  as  to  where 
the  people's  money  has  gone  at  the  rate  of  $500,000  a  day.  In  The 
Times  he  is  quoted  as  saying,  when  questioned  as  to  the  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  any  movement  to  overthrow  Tammany  : 

"One  great  difficulty  is  the  number  of  voters  who  do  not  own 
property.  They  do  not  see  that  rents  will  advance  in  the  same 
ratio  as  taxes,  and  that  really  they  have  to  help  pay  the  taxes,  tho 
indirectly.  For  that  reason  they  do  not  realize  how  the  increase 
affects  them,  inclining  to  lay  the  raise  in  rents  to  the  rapacity  of 
landlords  and  not  realizing  that  this  class  is  simply  meeting  its 
increased  tav 

On  this  point  The  Globe  remarks  that  "such  administrations  as 
Tammany  has  given,  and  as  it  wants  to  give  again,  would  have 
little  chance  of  being  established  if  the  man  who  earns  $3  to  $4  a 
day  realized,  and  his  wife  realized,  that  a  quarter  of  his  income 
was  taken  by  the  tax-gatherer."  Says  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin 

"  Every  loaf  oi  bread,  every  mouthful  of  food,  every  article  of 
clothing  pays  toll  to  the  syndicate  of  bungling  incompetence  and 
theft  which  exploits  this  city.  The  worker  pays  in  his  rent,  and 
he  pays  in  the  rent  of  the  storekeeper  he  deals  with.  Tammany 
collects  its  nickel,  its  dime,  its  quarter  if  possible,  from  every  poor 
dollar  earned  by  the  worker  in  New  York.  The  holder  of  city 
bonds  well  might  welcome  a  change  of  administration  ;  but  it  is 
the  man  with  nothing  above  his  earnings  but  his  vote  who  has  the 
real  interest  in  securing  one." 


In  his  speech  of  acceptance  Mr.  Bannard  says  in  part  : 

"I  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  the  just  equivalent  for  every  dollar 
of  the  public  money  expended,  whether  in  land,  materials,  sup- 
plies, or  wages,  and  whether  the  wages  be  of  the  head  of  depart- 
ments or  of  eight-hour  laborers. 

"  Public  improvements  must  be  solely  for  the  public  good.  You 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  in  whatever  departments  theft,  waste, 
and  incompetency  now  prevail  under  Tammany  rule,  there  will  be 
speedily  substituted  honesty,  efficiency,  and  economy.  This 
should  release  funds  applicable  to  the  preservation  of  health  and 
life,  the  education  of  the  children,  and  the  transportation  of  the 
people  to  all  parts  of  this  great  city.  The  housing  of  the  poorer 
of  us,  the  abolition  of  congestion,  the  driving-out  of  that  white 
plague — tuberculosis — should  be  our  very  first  and  uppermost  con- 
sideration. Such  causes  of  poverty  furnish  no  proper  subject  for 
economy.  The  education  of  the  young  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic  ;  and  every  minute  saved  in  conveying  our  people  to  and 
from  their  employment  adds  a  minute  to  their  recreation,  their 
health,  their  longevity,  and  their  happiness  at  home 

"I  believe  that  personal  liberty  is  private  property,  but  trespass- 
ing on  the  rights  of  others  in  the  name  of  personal  liberty  is  law- 
lessness." 

Turning  again  to  the  puzzle  presented  by  Tammany's  nomina- 
tion of  Judge  Gaynor,  we  read  in  The  Globe  (Rep.)  : 

"  Is  it  possible  that  an  electorate  that  twice  has  shown  that  it 
understands  what  is  implied  when  Tammany  nominates  a  protest 
Independent  will  be  deceived  when  the  worn  trick  is  tried  a  third 
time  ? 

"Judge  Gaynor  is  fond  of  quoting  Scripture.  He  is  thus 
familiar  with  the  passage  that  declares  that  a  man  can  not  serve 
both  Cod  and  mammon.  Here  is  a  double  role  that  many  have 
attempted,  and  yet  in  it  no  man  has  succeeded 

"The  disagreeable  impression  caused  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  Gaynor  nomination  is  deepened  by  the  proclamation  with 
which  the  candidate  accepts.  The  language  is  that  of  fanaticism, 
and  there  is  incoherent  assertion  of  great  personal  virtue.  But 
there  is  more  than  morbid  flatulence  and  lack  of  mental  poise  in  the 
statement.  Looked  at  more  closely,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  utterance  brings  tidings  of  great  joy  to  Tammany.  The 
doctrine  on  which  the  judge  lays  his  chief  emphasis  is  that  he  will 
not  tolerate  interferences  with  'personal  liberty  ' — that  when  men 
are  accused  of  offenses  strict  must  be  the  proof  against  them  be- 
fore they  are  proceeded  against.  This  is  a  doctrine  for  which 
every  gambler,  every  keeper  of  a  bawdyhouse,  every  illegal  liquor- 
seller,  every  blackmailer,  tout,  and  confidence  man  will  rally." 
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GLIMPSES    OF   THE    HlDSON-Fl'LTi  >\ 


MR.  TAFT'S  HAND  IN  THE  PINCHOT  FRAY 

AST  week  President  Taft  allayed  popular  curiosity  on  two 
■*— ■ '  points  over  which  it  has  been  much  concerned  of  late — 
fiamely,  his  attitude  toward  Clifford  Pinchot  in  particular  and  to- 
ward the  Roosevelt  policy  of  conservation  in  general.  Ever  since 
the  President's  letter  vindicating  Secretary  Ballinger,  there  have 
been  persistent  rumors  that  Chief  Forester  Pinchot  would  resign. 
These  rumors  are  now  set  attest  by  official  assurance  that  patting 
Mr.  Ballinger  on  the  head  was  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a  prelude 
to  chastising  Mr.  Pinchot.  Many  editorial  and  political  observers, 
however,  are  still  convinced  that  the  so-called  Ballinger-Pinchot 
controversy  is  yet  smoldering  and  will  be  tanned  into  a  flame  if 
not  a  conflagration  during  the  next  session  of  Congress.  But  in 
defining  his  attitude  toward  the  conservation  of  our  national  re- 
sources the  President,  after  reminding  his  hearers  that  the  reali- 
zation of  his  wishes  depended  upon  the  consent  of  Congress,  out- 
lined a  policy  which,  according  to  the  New  York  .  Imerican  (Ind.), 
amounts  to  "a  new  national  policy  of  public  ownership."  Speak- 
ing in  Spokane,  where  lie  was  introduced  by   Governor   Hay  with 


the  words  "we  like  Taft  because  Roosevelt  liked  him,"  he  said  in 
part : 

"The  National  forests,  as  reserved  by  executive  order,  contain 
about  167,000,000  acres  of  land  in  the  United  States  proper.  All 
of  this  land  is  now  under  the  direct  control  of  the  Forestry  Bureau, 
and  is  being  preserved  from  fire  and  from  other  destruction,  and  is 
being  treated  in  accordance  with  the  best  modern  methods  of  treat- 
ing forests  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Pinchot,  the  chief  forester, 
and  the  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture 

"I  don't  stop  to  discuss  at  length  the  forestry  question.  The 
wonderful  progress  made  by  Mr.  Pinchot,  with  the  earnest  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Wilson,  at  times  has  met  the 
denunciation  of  persons  in  this  Western  country  on  the  ground 
that  property  was  being  taken  which  Congress  intended  for  indi- 
viduals and  was  being  withheld  from  them.  But  I  think  general 
opposition  to  Mr.  Finchot's  plans  has  disappeared  and  that  the 
great  body  of  the  American  people  recognizes  the  benefit  of  the 
reform  in  reference  to  forestry,  and  greatly  regrets  that  it  was  not 
begun  years  before." 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  reclaiming  arid  lands  he  recommended 
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an  issue  of  bonds  to  the  amount  of  S10.000.000  or  more,  "to  be  re- 
deemed from  the  money  paid  into  the  reclamation  funds  after  the 
completion  of  the  projects."  With  some  thirty  such  projects  al- 
ready under  way  the  Reclamation  Bureau  is  embarrassed  by  the 
discovery  that  its  present  working  fund  has  already  been  strained 
beyond  its  limit  of  elasticity. 

In  regard  to  the  oil.  coal,  and  phosphate  lands  in  the  public  do- 
main, which  also  have  an  agricultural  value,  he  recommends  a 
separate  disposition  of  the  surface  of  the  land  and  its  mineral  de- 
posits. He  would  either  lease  the  right  to  take  out  these  deposits, 
or  else  sell  the  deposits  outright,  but  without  the  land.  In  con- 
clusion he  said  : 

"There has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  the  newspapers  as 
to  the  attitude  of  the  present  Administration  toward  the  general 
policy  of  the  conservation  of  resources  and  some  very  unfair 
and  altogether  unfounded  inferences  ha,re  been  drawn.  The 
truth  is  that  my  Administration  is  pledged  to  follow  out  the  poli- 
cies of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  this  regard,  and  while  that  pledge  does 
not  involve  me  in  any  obligation  to  carry  them  out  unless  Con- 
gress gives   full  authority  to  do  so,  it  does    require  that  I  take 


every  step  and  exert  every  legitimate  influence  upon  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  which  shall  best  subserve  the  purposes  indicated. 

"  Iiiope  nothing  will  prevent  our  taking  the  further  steps  needed 
when  Congress  meets. 

"Secretary  Ballinger  of  the  Interior  Department,  upon  whom 
will  fall  the  duty  of  executing  the  new  provisions  of  the  law,  is  in 
entire  accord  with  me  as  to  the  necessity  for  promoting  in  every 
legitimate  way  the  conservation  of  the  resources  which  I  have 
named,  and  he  can  be  counted  upon  to  use  the  great  influence 
which  he  must  have  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  this  proper  end. 

"  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  in  his  reports  as  Commissioner  of 
the  General  Land  Office  he  brought  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  Congress  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  policy  along  the 
lines  I  have  indicated." 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  Mr.  Taft's proposals 
in  this  speech  go  further  than  those  of  any  previous  President. 
Says  the  New  York  American,  in  an  editorial  from  which  we  have 
already  quoted  : 

"  This  remarkable  speech  at  Spokane  — regarded  from  the  view- 
point of  our  general  politico-economic  evolution — will  be  mem- 
orable for  its  responsible  enunciation  of  the  principle  that  private 
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corporations  should  not  be  permitted  to  'own 'public  utilities 
— in  the  old  sense  of  the  word. 

"  It  will  be  memorable  also  for  its  clear  definition  of  the  idea 
that  the  public  treasury  should  derive  a  constant  revenue  from  the 
public-service  organizations 

"Thus,  if  Mr.  Taft  is  to  have  his  excellent  way,  the  Federal 
Government  will  run  in  advance  of  the  cities  in  the  development 
of  a  sound  policy  of  public  ownership." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Pinchot,  written  at  the  same  time  as  'the 
famous  letter  to  Secretary  Ballinger,  but  only  now  made  public, 
the  President  said  in  part : 

"  I  wish  you  to  know  that  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  your 
conscientious  desire  to  serve  the  Government  and  the  public,  in 
the  intensity  of  your  purpose  to  achieve  success  in  the  matter  of 
conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  in  the  immense  value  of 
what  you  have  done  and  propose  to  do  with  reference  to  forestry 
and  kindred  methods  of  conservation  ;  and  that  I  am  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  all  of  these  policies,  and  propose  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  maintain  them,  insisting  only  that  the  action  for 
which  I  become  responsible,  or  for  which  my  Administration  be- 
comes responsible,  shall  be  within  the  law. 

"  I  should  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  losses  that  my  Admin- 
istration could  sustain  if  you  were  to  leave  it,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
you  will  not  think  my  action  in  writing  the  inclosed  letter  to  Sec- 
retary Ballinger  is  reason  for  your  taking  a  step  of  this 
character." 

Many  papers  hasten  to  express  their  joy  that  the  Ballinger- 
Pinchot  matter  is  thus  tactfully  disposed  of,  and  that  peace  once 
more  reigns  in  the  President's  official  family.  Not  all,  however, 
are  able  to  see  the  the  situation  in  this  light.  Thus  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  President's  course  has  only 
complicated  the  conservation  question,  since  "it  is  hardly  con- 
ceivable that  both  officials  are  right."  The  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  (Ind.)  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  only  real  conflict  was 
one  between  enthusiasm  and  law.  Other  papers,  however,  still 
insist  that  the  trouble  lies  much  deeper.  "  It  is  very  generally  be- 
lieved," remarks  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  "that  the 
fight  is  between  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  a  few  enter- 
prising persons,  firms  and  trusts,  that  desire  to  enjoy  the  freedom 
to  operate  where  the  Americans  of  this  and  future  generations  have 
interests."     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  President  has  given  Mr.  Ballinger  a  clean  bill  of  health. 
But  since  the  President  gives  a  bill  of  health  to  the  Payne  Tariff 
Law.  which  he  admits  was  in  part  written  at  the  demands  of  spe- 
cial interests,  the  public  has  a  right  to  judge  of  Mr.  Ballinger 
without  considering  the  President's  indorsement  of  his  course  as 
a  final  settlement  of  the  question  of  his  fitness  for  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

"  Public  sentiment  as  to  the  quality  of  Mr.  Pinchot's  work,  and 
his  motives  as  a  public  servant,  has  not  been  divided  along  party 
lines.  As  Dr.  Wiley,  of  the  Chemistry  Bureau  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  acted  in  the  interests  of  the  people  and  against 
the  interests  of  dishonest  enterprise  seeking  to  take  advantage  of 
the  public,  Mr.  Pinchot  has  been  alert  in  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country,  and  has  fought  enterprises  seeking  special  privileges  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States. 

"  Mr.  Pinchot  represented  what  was  best  in  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
ministration. There  exists  a  wide-spread  fear  that  Mr.  Ballinger 
represents  the  worst  in  the  present  Administration,  which  is  now 
officially  upon  record  as  regarding  the  conservation  of  party  soli- 
darity the  chief  end  of  Presidents." 

Mr.  Pinchot  has  made  the  following  statement  since  Mr.  Taft's 
indorsement  of  him  was  made  public  : 

"I  shall  not  resign,  but  shall  remain  in  the  Government  service. 
I  shall  give  my  best  efforts  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to  pro- 
mote the  conservation  and  development  of  our  forests,  waters, 
lands,  and  minerals,  and  to  defend  the  conservation  policies  when- 
ever the  need  arises.  I  especially  shall  continue  to  advocate  the 
control  of  water-power  monopoly  in  the  public  interest  and  the 
use  of  our  institutions,  laws,  and  natural  resources  for  the  benefit 
of  the  plain  people.  I  believe  in  equality  of  opportunity  and  the 
Roosevelt  policies,  and  I  propose  to  stand  for  them  as  long  as  I 
have  the  strength  to  stand  for  anything." 


He  is  elsewhere  quoted  as  saying :  "  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why 
this  is  called  the  Pinchot-Ballinger  fight.  I  have  no  fight."  This 
moves  the  Sioux  City  Tribune  (Ind.)  to  remark  : 

"Personally  Mr.  Pinchot  may  have  no  fight  on  his  hands,  but 
there  is  a  fight  on  between  the  spirit  and  purposes  which  Mr. 
Pinchot  represents  and  those  which  Ballinger  stands  for.  It  be- 
gan when  Ballinger  was  commissioner  of  the  land  office  and 
caused  his  resignation  because  of  his  hostility  to  the  Roosevelt 
conservation  policies.  It  was  renewed  the  moment  Mr.  Taft 
took  Ballinger  into  his  Cabinet  with  full  knowledge  of  his  record 
and  predisposition." 


DISFRANCHISEMENT  IN  MARYLAND 

ITTLE  opposition  has  hitherto  been  made  to  the  Southern 
*^  movement  for  depriving  the  negro  of  the  ballot,  but  the 
threat  is  being  made  that  if  Maryland  adopts  a  disfranchising 
measure  at  its  November  election,  as  is  contemplated,  the  friends 
of  the  negro  will  carry  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court,  where  an 
adverse  decision  might  overthrow  all  similar  laws  already  adopted. 
Why  should  Maryland  insist  on  having  the  dubious  "grandfather 
clause,"  when  it  "may  mean  that  the  whole  question  of  Southern 
suffrage  laws  may  be  dragged  into  the  courts,"  asks  the  Richmond 
Times-Dispatch  (Dem.).  And  while  the  South  is  thus  objecting 
for  fear  its  franchise  laws  are  in  danger,  the  Republicans  of  the 
North  are  objecting  for  another  reason.  Maryland  has  gone 
Republican  several  times  in  recent  years,  and  the  Republicans 
fear  that  if  the  black  voters  are  disfranchised,  the  State  will  be 
put  permanently  into  the  Democratic  column.  The  New  York 
Tribune  (Rep.)  comes  out  with  a  long  editorial  against  the  scheme, 
and  the  President  has  taken  the  unprecedented  course  of  denoun- 
cing it  as  "vicious,"  and  a  "gross  injustice  and  a  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment"  which  "ought  to  be  voted 
down  by  every  one,  whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  who  is  in 
favor  of  a  square  deal."  Several  years  ago  a  similar  constitutional 
amendment  was  defeated  in  Maryland. 

The  Maryland  franchise  amendment  provides  that  a  voter  or 
his  wife  must  have  paid  taxes  on  $500  worth  of  property  for  two 
years,  or  he  must  be  able  to  write  down  his  name,  age,  place  of 
birth,  residence,  and  occupation  for  the  preceding  two  years,  the 
names  of  his  employers  during  the  same  period,  when  and  where 
he  last  voted,  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  the  governor  of  his  own  State, 
and  of  a  judge  of  its  highest  court,  and  of  the  mayor  of  the  city 
or  of  one  of  the  county  commissioners.  By  the  "grandfather 
clause "  a  man  may  vote  without  the  property  or  educational 
qualifications  if  he  swears  that  he  was  entitled  to  vote  on  or  before 
January  1,  1869,  or  that  he  has  become  a  naturalized  citizen  between 
that  date  and  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  or  that  he  is  a  de- 
scendant of  any  such  native  or  naturalized  citizen.  These  pro- 
visions are  expected  to  exclude  the  bulk  of  the  negro  vote  without 
excluding  any  white  voter. 

The  Republican  papers,  such  as  the  Baltimore  American,  argue 
that  the  Democratic  "bosses"  are  pushing  the  amendment,  not  to 
save  the  State  from  negro  domination,  but  to  make  sure  of  their 
own  domination,  which  is  now  threatened  every  time  the  independ- 
ent Democrats  become  dissatisfied  and  vote  with  the  Republi- 
cans. Maryland  has  less  than  20  per  cent,  of  negro  population,  as 
compared  with  45  per  cent,  in  Alabama,  46  in  Georgia,  47  in 
Louisiana,  and  58  in  Mississippi  and  South  Carolina,  so  that  the 
negro  "problem"  in  its  politics  is  less  pressing.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Torsch  says  in  the  course  of  a  strong  article  printed  in  the  adver- 
tising-columns of  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Dem.) : 

1 
"  Look  at  it  from  any  standpoint  we  will,  we  are  forced  to  the 

conclusion  that  the  underlying  motive  of  the  Ring,  in  its  appeal  to 
race-hatred  and  its  pretended  horror  of  ignorant  black  men,  is 
simply  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  votes  of  Independent  Demo- 
crats.    They  are  heartily  sick  of  catering  to  the  better  element. 
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TOWN   OF    PORTAL   AT   THE    GUNNISON    RIVER    END  OF   THE   TUNNEL. 

This  unique  town  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  canyon  2,500  feet  deep. 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  OPENING  THE  FLOOD-GATES  OF  THE  GUNNISON  TUNNEL. 

The  incident  marks  the  successful  completion  of  a  most  remarkable 
engineering  feat. 


They  never  had  anything  but  unexprest  contempt  for  such  men  as 
Hayes.  McLane,  Mahool,  Warfield,  Numsen.  They  simply  en- 
dured them,  waiting  for  the  day  to  come  when  they  could  cast 
aside  the  penitential  garb  and  boldly  make  their  own  nominations. 
With  50.000  colored  votes  destroyed,  what  avail  would  be  the 
votes  of  20,000  independent  Democrats.' 

"Does  anyone  suppose  the  King  would  be  moving  heaven  and 
earth  to  cany  the  amendment  if  this  were  not  true  ?  Would  they 
send  for  Southern  tire-eaters  to  inflame  our  people  with  race-hatred 
without  any  deep-seated  motive?  They  do  not  need  the  amend- 
ment to  win  the  election.  It  is  only  necessary  to  nominate  good 
men,  and  they  can  always  win.  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  past 
ten  years.  But  there  is  just  the  rub  ;  they  are  no  longer  satisfied 
with  electing  good  men.  They  want  the  spoils,  the  graft:  they 
can  not  afford  to  remain  in  politics  merely  for  glory.  Let  me  say 
that  I  am  charitable  enough  to  concede  that  in  their  hearts  they 
have  no  feeling  against  the  poor  negroes.  It  is  all  sham  and  pre- 
tense, merely  assumed,  so  as  to  inflame  the  prejudices  of  men 
against  the  race  and  secure  their  votes  for  the  amendment.  There 
can  be  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  if  successful,  they 
would  unhesitatingly  destroy  all  the  civic  advance  we  have  made 
in  the  last  fourteen  years." 

In  its  editorial  columns,  however.  The  Sun  advocates  the  amend- 
ment with  equal  vigor.  In  defense  of  the  "grandfather  clause," 
which  confers  the  right  of  franchise  by  inheritance,  it  says  that  the 
men  in  this  class  of  voters  "are  the  descendants  of  the  men  who 
founded  the  Republic,  who  inherit,  as  it  were,  the  right  of  suffrage 
along  with  the  heritage  of  glory  and  greatness  which  has  come 
down  to  them  from  these  ancestors  as  a  part  of  their  political 
birthright."     Another  discrimination  is  thus  defended  : 

"Why,  it  is  asked,  should  the  illiterate  negro  be  disfranchised, 
while  the  illiterate  white  man  is  permitted  to  vote  without  any  such 
test  of  his  intelligence?  It  is  surely  not  a  sound  argument  to  say 
that  no  undesirable  voters  should  be  disfranchised  because  all  can 
not  be  disfranchised.  There  are  perhaps  30,000  or  40,000  negro 
voters  in  this  State  who  are  not  sufficiently  intelligent  to  vote  with 
any  degree  of  knowledge,  and  they  all  vote  as  one  man,  without 
any  discrimination.  The  Republican  candidate  for  governor 
starts  the  election,  in  fact,  with  50,000  votes  in  the  ballot-box. 
He  can  count  on  that  many  and  he  need  not  concern  himself  about 
them.  Suppose  there  were  thousands  of  illiterate  whites  who 
paid  no  taxes  and  who  voted  blindly  together  without  any  regard 
to  the  merits  of  the  candidates  or  the  policy  of  the  party.  Would 
not  such  a  band  be  regarded  as  a  public  menace  ?  But  this  has 
never  happened.  The  illiterate  white  voters  think  for  themselves 
and  do  not  all  think  alike.  There  are,  perhaps,  as  many  of  them 
in  one  party  as  in  the  other.  Moreover,  the  illiterate  white  voters 
are  far  superior,  more  intelligent,  and  more  patriotic  than  the  illit- 
erate negroes.  They  discuss  political  questions  and  are  brought 
in  contact  with  educated  people  and  hear  the  discussions  of  edu- 
cated men.  There  is  no  public  menace  in  the  white  illiterate  vote, 
while  there  is  a  constant  danger  in  the  colored  illiterate  vote." 


A  TRIUMPH  OF  RECLAMATION 

Wll  EN  President  Taft  prest  a  golden  bell  on  a  silver  plate  in 
Montrose,  Col.,  and  opened  the  flood-gates  of  the  Gunni- 
son Tunnel,  he  set  in  operation  the  greatest  irrigation  project  ever 
undertaken  by  the  United  States  Government.  The  Uncom- 
pahgre  Valley  in  Western  Colorado,  comprizing  200,000  acres, 
has,  according  to  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  "been  noted  for  decades 
for  the  wonderful  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  for  the  fine  flavor,  size, 
and  coloring  of  the  fruit  grown  under  the  irrigation  of  the  small 
stream  which  was  found  there  ;  but  that  stream  was  entirely  in- 
adequate for  the  irrigation  of  the  great  expanse  of  the  valley." 

Yet  only  a  few  miles  away,  on  the  other  side  of  a  narrow  ridge 
of  mountains,  the  waters  of  the  Gunnison  River  were  running  to 
waste  through  a  deep,  unexplored  canyon.  About  ten  years  ago 
people  in  Colorado  began  to  ask  the  question :  "Can  not  the  Gun- 
nison River  be  made  to  water  the  Uncompahgre  Valley?"  and 
after  some  preliminary  surveys  ordered  by  the  State  legislature, 
the  United  States  Reclamation  Service  was  induced  to  take  the 
matter  in  charge.  Two  engineers,  A.  L.  Fellows  and  W.  W.  Tor- 
rence,  explored  the  whole  length  of  the  Black  Canyon  of  the  Gun- 
nison and  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  turning  the  waters  of 
the  river  into  the  thirsty  valley  beyond  the  mountains  by  means  of 
a  tunnel  six  miles  long.  Of  the  building  of  this  tunnel  a  writer  in 
Everybody's  Magazine  (October)  says  : 

"Out  of  the  desert  at  Lujane  rose  a  power  plant,  machine-shops 
and  bunk  and  mess-houses,  and  from  the  Uncompahgre  end  a  bat- 
tery of  fifteen  power  drills  were  set  to  work  munching  into  the 
rock.  At  the  same  time  the  Black  Canyon  itself  was  assaulted. 
Against  a  precipitous  wall  hung  men  and  steam-drills  in  mid-air. 
The  tremor  and  rumble  of  dynamite  charges,  followed  by  the 
clatter  of  tons  of  rock  crashing  into  the  abyss,  drowned  out  the 
drone  of  the  treacherous  stream.  Foot  by  foot,  a  wagon  road, 
winding  steeply  upon  itself,  was  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
Where  not  even  a  goat  could  have  found  foothold,  power-houses, 
machine-shops,  and  quarters  for  men  were  stuck  like  hornets' 
nests  against  the  side  of  the  cliff. 

"West  from  the  River  Portal,  and  east  from  the  Uncompahgre 
end,  the  gnawing  of  the  tunnel  .  .  .  was  begun.  Through  solid 
rock  they  bored,  through  quicksands  that  had  to  be  timbered  foot 
by  foot.  In  the  west  end  of  the  tunnel,  the  men  tapped  an  under- 
ground stream  charged  with  carbonic-acid  gas,  which  doused  them 
with  a  100-gallon-a-minute  soda-fountain  and  drove  all  hands 
helter-skelter  toward  daylight. 

"  For  ten  years,  working  in  three  shifts,  day  and  night,  the  en- 
gineers drove  the  gigantic  bore,  averaging  a  progress  of  250  feet 
a  month  and  removing  more  than  5,000,000  two-horse  wagon-loads 
of  material.  Then  came  a  day  when  the  men  in  the  eastern  head- 
ing could  make  out  the  pounding  of  the  drills  of  the  men  in  the 
western  heading,  and  two  weeks  later  came  the  final  charge  that 
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ripped  through  the  separating  wall  of  rock,  while  men  leapt  joy- 
ously from  one  heading  into  the  other  ;  for  the  long,  dangerous, 
tedious  work  at  last  was  done." 

This  six-mile  tunnel,  measuring  n  by  13  feet,  lined  with  con- 
crete and  cut  through  solid  rock,  has  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 33,000,000,  and  will  carry  1,200  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second. 
"The  completion  of  the  reclamation  plant  will  absorb  as  much 
more,"  says. the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  but  "when  the 
system  of  reservoirs  and  ditches  is  complete  it  will  provide  irriga- 
tion for  147,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  35,000  belongs  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  will,  it  is  said,  be  made  worth  $500  an  acre  for  culti- 
vation." The  press  unite  in  congratulating  the  Government  on 
the  successful  completion  of  this  work,  which,  according  to  the 
Detroit  Journal,  "while  it  does  not  compare  in  the  immensity  of 
its  benefits  with  the  irrigation  works  constructed  by  the  British  at 
Assouan,  far  exceeds  that  work  in  the  engineering  skill  demanded." 
The  Journal  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  not  only  have  the 
engineers  tamed  this  torrent  "and  made  it  flow  gently  through  irri- 
gation ditches  and  canals  to  give  life  to  the  land,  but  they  have 
also  utilized  its  strength  by  compelling  it  to  produce  electricity 
which  will  supply  power,  heat,  and  light  for  the  farmers  who  are 
to  inhabit  that  immense  stretch  of  desert,  light  and  heat  for  their 
homes,  and  power  to  drive  their  machinery." 

In  his  speech  at  Montrose  the  President  referred  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Administration  toward  national  irrigation  projects,  saying  : 

"  Your  chairman  has  referred  to  the  paternalism  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  it  has  made  me  think  of  the  exact  power  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  authorized  the  United  States  Government-  to  go  into 
the  business  of  carrying  the  water  to  your  earth 

"  Perhaps  it  comes  under  the  general  welfare  clause  which  has 
been  made  so  much  use  of  by  either  party  when  it  wanted  to  do 
anything  which  was  of  doubtful  power  under  any  other  clause. 
However  that  may  be,  we  are  in  it  and  the  great  Gunnison  Tunnel 
is  built  and  this  valley  with  the  unpronounceable  name  is  going  to 
blossom  like  xhe  rose." 

The  opening  of  this  tunnel  "marks  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
irrigation,"  according  to  the  Butte  Inter  Mountain,  which  sug- 
gests that  with  sufficient  aid  from  the  Government  other  desert 
sections  in  the  West  will  also  blossom  like  the  same  poetical  flower. 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  remarks  upon  the  expense  of  such  irri- 
gation works,  which  "looks  almost  prohibitive  to  the  dweller  in  a 
country  with  a  rainfall,"  but  justifies  it  by  noting  two  "important 
factors  in  the  problem."     We  read  : 

"The  first  of  these  is  the  manageableness  of  the  whole  process 
of  growth  under  irrigation — the  superior  economy  of  time.  In  a 
country  with  a  natural  rainfall  cloudy  days  slow  down  growth  and 
droughts  greatly  retard  it.  In  a  semi-arid  country  with  irrigation, 
watering  goes  on  under  a  blaze  of  sunlight ;  conditions  governing 
both  light  and  moisture  are  the  best  possible  during  the  whole 
period  of  growth.  This  increases  the  yield  of  land  and  makes 
agriculture  as  sure  as  any  other  process  of  manufacture.  The  fear 
of  a  'bad  harvest '  is  eliminated  by  the  steady  blaze  of  the  desert 
sun  and  the  constant  presence  of  the  'rain  out  of  the  ditch.' 

"The  second  factor  is  the  continuous  land-renewal  by  irrigation. 
Nothing  like  the  impoverishment  of  lands  familiar  to  observers  in 
regions  deDending  on  a  rainfall  is  known  in  Egypt,  where  the  same 
fields  have  been  cultivated  for  more  than  6,000  years,  or  in  Lom- 
bard v,  whose  agricultural  history  extends  over  more  than  two  and 
a  half  millenniums.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Irrigable 
lands  in  arid  regions  are  watered  by  streams  that  come  from  high 
mountains  ;  and  this  means,  of  course,  that  they  flow  over  vast  de- 
posits of  eruptive  rocks,  rich  in  the  constituents  of  the  most  fertile 
soils,  where  the  conditions  of  slope  and  climate  are  such  as  to 
cause  the  most  rapid  disintegration. 

"  This  explains  how  such  an  important  and  expensive  work  as  the 
big  Colorado  ditch  is  practicable.  The  Uncompahgre  comes  out 
of  the  Alpine  fastnesses  of  the  San  Miguel  and  Courthouse  ranges, 
where  the  waste  of  andesites,  porphyries,  and  trachytes  is  worth 
more  to  the  lands  which  it  irrigates  than  the  finest  of  artificial  fer- 
tilizers. And  so  long  as  the  mountains  stand  and  the  streams  run 
this  process  of  continuous  renewal  must  go  on." 


MORE  CLASHING  OF    STATE  AND  FED- 
ERAL COURTS 

"DOTH  Alabama  and  Georgia,  in  their  efforts  to  enforce  their 
*-*  prohibition  laws,  have  recently  experienced  new  and  curious 
outbreaks  of  the  old  friction  between  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Courts.  In  Alabama  the  situation  became  so  intense  that  the 
Governor  sent  word  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
there  would  be  trouble  if  he  did  not  "call  down"  the  Federal  judge. 
The  President's  reply,  it  may  be  added,  was  to  the  effect  that  if 
any  such  trouble  arose  it  would  be  stopt  peremptorily.  The  diffi- 
culty in  Georgia  began  when  a  Federal  officer  connected  with  the 
internal-revenue  department  was  haled  before  Judge  Fite,  of  the 
Cherokee  circuit,  North  Georgia,  to  testify  as  to  what  persons  held 
Federal  liquor  licenses  in  the  judge's  bailiwick.  Mr.  Stegall,  the 
officer  in  question,  refused  to  tell  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so 
would  be  to  violate  his  obligation  to  the  Government,  and  was 
straightway  jailed  for  contempt  of  court.  When  a  Federal  court 
demanded  Mr.  Stegali's  release  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  Judge 
Fite  at  first  refused  to  give  up  his  prisoner,  and  finally  complied 
only  when  it  seemed  probable  that  a  troop  of  cavalry  would  sup- 
port the  Federal  judge.     Says  the  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Times : 

"The  whole  issue  hinges  on  a  question  of  fact:  Does  or  does 
not  the  revenue  service  forbid  its  inspectors  from  divulging  its  busi- 
ness secrets?  If  it  does  then  Judge  Fite  has  got  a  serious  contro- 
versy on  his  hands  with  the  Government 

"  It  is  probably  just  as  well  to  have  these  questions  of  Federal 
and  State  power,  touching  the  liquor  traffic,  settled  now  as  later. 
In  Alabama  a  recent  law  makes  a  Federal  license  prima  facie  evi- 
dence that  its  holder  is  engaged  in  the  sale  of  whisky  and  subjects 
him,  in  absence  of  proof  of  innocence,  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
There  would  seem  to  be  something  very  wrong  about  this.  Either 
the  Government  ought  not  to  license  a  man  in  a  'dry  '  State  or  else 
the  'dry'  State  ought  to  be  compelled  to  respect  the  Federal 
license.  If  the  Government  accept  a  fee  from  one  of  its  citizens 
for  a  license  to  do  a  certain  business,  it  would  seem  that  it  should 
protect  that  business,  otherwise  it  would  be  a  party  to  a  criminal 
act  and  in  the  attitude  of  accepting  money  for  something  it  can 
not  deliver." 

When  judges  defy  each  other,  and  are  defied  by  Federal  officers, 
remarks  the  New  York  Times,  how  can  the  man  in  the  street  be 
expected  to  respect  either  party  to  the  controversy,  whatever  its 
merits.     To  quote  further  : 

"  Both  these  incidents  concerned  themselves  with  the  prohibition 
movement.  Similar  incidents  were  concerned  with  the  antirail- 
way  agitation.  If  they  arose  over  those  questions,  they  would  be 
occasioned  by  any  other  question  respecting  which  partizan  feeling 
ran  high.  In  neither  matter  was  the  question  involved  as  important 
as  the  preservation  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  exercise 
of  full  comity  between  courts.  Respect  for  law  should  begin  with 
those  highest  in  authority,  and  especially  with  judges." 

More  regrettable  than  the  clash  between  courts,  thinks  the  New 
York  Globe,  is  the  fact  that  any  technical  rule  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  State's  efforts  to  enforce  its 
prohibition  laws. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


If  Peary  has  Dr.  Cook  "  nailed,"  as  he'says,  why  does  he  keep  on  hammering? 
— Cleveland  header. 

In  view  of  the  contention  about  it,  the  Pole  has  maintained  a  very  gentle- 
manly and  commendable  attitude  throughout. — Columbia  State. 

Now  some  people  are  saying  that  Andree  was  the  cleverest  explorer  of  the 
lot.  He  went  off  to  find  the  Pole  and  never  came  back. — Richmond  Times 
Dispatch. 

It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  a  number  of  white  men  were  present  with  Pro- 
fessor Burnham  when  he  discovered  Halley's  comet.  And  not  a  single  Eskimo. 
— Indianapolis  Star. 

Prof.  Jack  Johnson  will  now  retire  to  his  corner,  while  Explorer  Matt 
Henson  delivers  his  celebrated  Chautauqua  lecture,  "  Was  I  or  Was  I  Not  at  the 
North  Pole." — Washington  Times. 
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THE   HIGHER  TYPE  OF  AMERICAN 

IT  is  something  new  tor  Europe  to  admit  that  America  has  its 
class  of  idealists  who  measure  up  to  the  highest  standards  oJ 
•civilisation.  We  have  lonu  been  indued  by  our  noisiest  and  most 
offensive  representatives,  much  as  some  of  our  people  judge  foreign 
lands  by  the  worst  representatives  that  come  here.  China  is 
thought  of  as  a  land  of  laundrymen,  Italy  as  a  land  of  fruit-  and 
peanut-venders,  and  ku^>i.i  as  a  realm  of  ragged  anarchists.  In 
the  same  way  Euro]  e  has  imagined  Amei  ica  as  a  huge  commercial 
workshop,  and  all  its  people  mere  money-grubbers.  But  a  writer 
in  the  London  Nation  points  out  that  while  this  is  true  to  some 
extent,  as  it  is  also,  indeed,  ol  other  nations,  America  has  also  its 
men  of  high  ideals,  ignored  by  Kuropeans  who  pass  harsh  judg- 
ments on  our  civilization.  The  judgments  of  these  adverse  critics 
are  summarized  thus: 

"The  average  American,  they  admit,  may  be  a  little  better  fed, 
a  little  healthier  and  happier,  less  ignorant  and  torpid-minded 
than  in  the  older  countries.  But  the  pattern  of  the  civilization  re- 
mains crude  and  garish:  there  is  everywhere  a  lack  of  ease  and 
permanence;  so  much  energy  is  still  going  out  in  material  growth 
and  structural  repair  that  little  remains  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
finer  arts  of  life.  So  it  has  been  easy  to  construct  from  outside  a 
plausible  theory  of  the  barrenness  of  the  United  States  in  art.  lit- 
erature, and  other  departments  of  disinterested  culture.  To  most 
Europeans  America  lias  thus  come  to  be  represented  as  a  great 
business  world,  dominated  by  a  vulgar  scramble  for  wealth  and  a 
profuse  sensational  expenditure.  This  spirit,  tho  pervasive  every- 
where, has  attained  a  more  whole-hearted  supremacy  in  America 
than  elsewhere.  So  many  outward  and  visible  signs  attest  this 
Mipremacy  of  the  purely  quantitative  standard  of  success.  The 
architectural  grandiloquence  of  America,  the  magnitude  of  busi- 
ness operations,  the  perpetual  advertisement  of  size  and  number, 
speed  and  cost  and  distance,  which  falls  upon  the  eye  and  ear.  the 
scale  upon  which  the  movements  of  material  apparatus  are  every- 
where conducted,  overwhelm  the  visitor.  Thus  one  notion  of  the 
representative  American  is  formed  as  that  of  the  man  who  moves 
the  largest  masses  of  this  raw  rude  energy,  as  if  he,  he  alone,  and 
he  peculiarly,  embodied  the  meaning  and  the  worth  of  America." 

The  c'.ciss  represented  by  the  great  millionaires  and  railroad 
magnates  are  not  typically  Americans.  "Men  of  the  Harriman 
type  have  not  really  made  America,  they  are  not  its  true  representa- 
tives," declares  this  writer: 

"In  one  form  or  another,  every  public-spirited  man  in  America 
to-day  is  engaged  in  the  struggle  to  free  his  city  and  his  country 
from  the  coils  of  this  monster  of  corrupted  capitalism.  The  later 
generation  of  Garrisons  were  in  the  forefront  of  this  battle,  work- 
ing in  the  press,  or  on  the  platform,  or  in  those  rallies  of  'good 
citizens  '  which  everywhere  have  gathered  in  defense  cf  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people. 

"The  distinctive  features  of  this  type  of  good  citizen  are  two, 
first  his  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  moral  appeals,  and  secondly  his 
•optimism.  Perhaps  one  should  say  that  these  are  but  the  two 
aspects  of  that  definitely  spiritual  nature,  that  democratic  idealism, 
which  has  always  done  the  great  deeds  in  American  history,  and 
which  is  so  much  more  conscious  and  pronounced  a  character  of 
American  reform  movements  than  European 

"Not  in  Boston  and  New  England  only,  but  in  the  great  fertile 
plains  of  the  Middle  West,  and  on  the  far-off  Pacific  slope,  are 
men  of  the  breed  of  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell  Phillips,  who 
know  that  the  masses  of  their  fellow  citizens  are  not  mere  money- 
worshipers,  bondsmen  to  material  success,  but  are  capable  of  re- 
sponding to  ideals  of  justice  and  human  fellowship.  Our  political 
philosophers  are  often  scornful  of  what  they  consider  antiquated 
doctrines  of  natural  rights.  But  to  the  good  American  they  still 
have  a  deep  meaning  and  a  powerful  appeal,  and  the  sons  of  Lloyd 
Garrison  in  the  spirit,  as  in  the  flesh,  have  not  shrunk  from  the 
duties  involved  in  his  widest  assertion  of  the  principle,  '  I  claim  to 
"be  a  Human  Rights  Man  ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  human  being, 
1  see  God-given  rights  inherent  in  that  being,  whatever  maybe  the 
sex  or  the  complexion. '  " 


AN  ARMY  OF  PAUPERS  IN  ENGLAND 

/~*  RAVE  concern  is  being  felt  in  England  over  a  report  just 
^J  made  public,  showing  that  there  are  959. S48  paupers,  or  per- 
sons receiving  public  relief,  in  England  and  Wales.  One  in  every 
thirty-seven,  therefore,  is  a  pauper,  according  to  these  startling 
figures.  From  the  report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  we 
learn,  as  printed  in  the  London  papers  : 

"  The  number  of  able-bodied  men  relieved  on  account  of  want  of 
work  shows  the  large  increase  of  133  per  cent,  on  the  previous 
year's  figures. 

"The  total  body  of  pauperism,  as  compared  with  the  total  on 
the  same  date  in  the  previous  year,  has  increased  by  3.4  per  cent., 
the  number  of  recruits  being  31,177.  The  highest  increase  is  in 
Durham,  where  there  is  7.1  per  cent,  more  pauperism  than  on 
January  1,  190S. 

"The  great  army  of  persons  in  receipt  of  some  form  of  relief 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

In  Out  of 

London.  London.  Total. 

Paupers 123,545  706,611  830,156 

Insane  26,037  88.832  114.869 

Casual  paupers 1,420  ....     14,432  15,869 

Totals 150,572    ...     809,276  ....  959,848 

"In  London  430  persons  and  outside  London  599  persons  wdio 
are  counted  twice  in  the  preceding  figures  by  reason  of  being  reck- 
oned for  various  reasons  both  as  indoor  and  outdoor  paupers,  are 
only  enumerated  once  in  the  totals. 

"When  this  great  army  of  people  who  have  to  seek  aid  from  the 
State  are  compared  with  the  population,  the  following  striking 
facts  come  to  light : 

"One  person  in  every  thirty-seven  in  England  and  Wales  is  a 
pauper. 

"One  person  in  every  thirty-two  in  London  is  a  pauper. 

"The  average  per  1,000  may  be  compared  with  the  figures  on 
January,  1908,  as  follows: 

Paupers  per  1,000  of  the  Population. 

Jan.  1,  1908.  1909. 

England  and  Wales    26.6 27.2 

London 31.3 31.4 

Commenting  on  these  figures  the  London  Standard  remarks  : 

"What  do  these  things  mean?  They  mean  that,  economically 
speaking,  the  nation  has  for  years  been  living  on  its  capital,  and 
that  it  is  steering  straight  upon  disaster.  Regarded  politically, 
these  facts  denote  a  very  remarkable  failure  of  the  Government  to 
insure  or  to  maintain  the  national  welfare  and  prosperity.  In 
what  does  that  failure  consist  ?  Broadly  speaking,  it  consists  in 
leaving  the  labor  of  the  country  totally  unprotected  against  the 
competition,  tariff-armed,  of  every  other  great  manufacturing 
country.  Mr.  Chamberlain  devoted  the  last  strenuous  years  of 
his  political  life  to  telling  his  countrymen  the  truth,  and  they  re- 
fused to  believe  him.  They  preferred  to  believe  the  casuistries  of 
intriguing  politicians  and  the  arid  sophistries  of  political  econo- 
mists before  the  evidence  of  their  senses.  What  is  the  cause  of 
pauperism  ?  Unemployment.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment ?     Free  Trade,  first  and  last  and  all  the  time." 


A  "FIND"  THAT  FINDS  NOTHING— The  North  Pole  has 
been  discovered,  but  it  is  a  barren  result — not  even  a  Golden 
Fleece — much  less  a  Holy  Sepulcher,  declares  the  poet  Abel 
Bonnard,  in  the  Figaro  (Paris).     To  quote  his  words  : 

"At  last  the  Pole  has  been  reached,  but  from  the  description  of 
it  we  can  not  think  that  such  a  discovery  adds  anything  to  our 
geographical  knowledge.  If  Dr.  Cook  has  met  with  a  reception 
not  altogether  agreeable,  it  is  not  merely  because  his  account  is 
somewhat  inconsequent,  but  also  because  of  the  vague  idea  he 
gives  us  of  what  the  North  Pole  is  like.  Perhaps  we  could  expect 
nothing  else,  yet  the  fact  remains  that  in  the  minds  of  most 
men  there  lurks  a  desire  to  see  wonders.  While  our  ancestors  had 
whole  continents  unexplored  concerning  which  they  might  exercise 
their  imaginations,  few  and  rare  places  are  left  to  excite  our  fancy 
and  to  talk  about  as  fields  of  marvel.     The  fascination  of  discovery 
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attracts  us  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  and 
hitherto  the  inviolate  Pole  has  shone  like  a  diamond  in  the  forehead 
of  the  world.  But  here  we  have  a  man  who  returns  from  seeing 
it.  'What  is  it  like  ?  '  we  eagerly  ask.  And  all  he  has  to  say  is — 
'A  field  of  ice,  under  a  sullen  sky.*  Then  we  naturally  express  our 
admiration  for  his  courage,  but  we  feel  disappointed  and  would 
almost  have  preferred  that  a  Pole  so  unpoetical  and  unromantic 
had  never  been  discovered." — Translation  made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 


FRENCH  IDEA  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GIRL 

\  \  T  HILE  the  French  girl  is  generally  brought  up  in  •*.  convent, 
the  American  girl,  says  Marc  Debrol,  in  the  Nouvelle 
Revue  (Paris),  "belongs  to  the  public  domain,  and  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
recognized  and  official  personage  in  society."  "Two  things,"  he 
declares,  "dominate  the  choice  of  these  girls  in  marriage — their 
wedding  is  either  a  romance  or  a  bargain."     To  continue  : 

"They  take  for  a  husband,  as  a  mere  whim,  either  the  man  who 
is  destitute  of  moral  worth,  or  absolutely  without  means,  merely 
because  he  happens  to  strike  their  fancy.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  girl  of  the  best  families  to  marry  an  actor,  or  the  private 
secretary  of  her  father — even  a  chauffeur,  or  coachman.  These 
women  have  an  instinctive  passion  for  the  unexpected.  They  love 
these  carryings  off,  these  marriages  on  the  spur  of  the  moment — 
events  that  will  be  written  up  in  the  papers  and  create  public  di- 
version. Even  tho  their  parents  present  no  opposition  to  the 
union,  they  love  to  play  the  part  of  persecuted  children,  of  lovers 
who  are  thwarted,  they  are  seduced  by  the  spell  of  mystery, 
secrecy,  and  dramatic  surprize.  No  doubt  there  survives  in  them 
the  spirit  of  enterprise  which  led  their  ancestors  to  leave  Europe 
for  the  purpose  of  exploring  and  settling  an  unknown  land." 

This  search  after  and  longing  for  the  unknown  and  the  untried 
is  particularly  exemplified,  we  are  told,  in  the  American  girl's 
passion  for  title-hunting.     As  he  puts  it : 

"The  same  desire  for  the  unattainable  is  shown  in  the  way  in 
which  young  heiresses  in  America  hunger  after  a  title.  In  this 
new  country,  there  is  no  past ;  in  this  land  of  democracy  there  is 
no  aristocracy.  To  have  ancestors,  even  by  marriage,  is  looked 
upon  as  a  distinction  ;  to  gain  a  coat  of  arms  and  a  title  is  to  be 
an  individual  above  the  ordinary,  and  one  of  the  elect.  The  more 
difficult  it  is  to  obtain  the  title,  the  greater  the  glory.  This  is  why 
the  American  heiresses  give  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  coronets  of 
French  marquises  whose  titles  are  offered  for  sale,  and  aspire  to 
English  titles. 

"  In  the  mean  while,  throughout  the  United  States,  and  especially 
at  Washington,  there  is  much  discontent  over  the  international 
marriages  which  take  so  much  money  out  of  the  country.  These 
dollars  play  so  important  a  part  in  life!  The  young  girls  who 
have  fortunes,  when  they  are  but  sixteen,  are  loud  in  their  protes- 
tations that  they  will  never  marry  a  man  unless  he  is  richer  than 
themselves,  and  can  afford  to  give  them  a  yacht,  a  city  house,  and 
a  chateau  in  France,  and  any  amount  of  pin  money.  'I  shall 
probably  marry  some  time  or  other,'  declared  a  young  girl,  who 
for  two  years  had  been  turning  down  suitor  after  suitor  who  had 
been  engaged  to  her,  'I  shall  certainly  marry,  because  it  costs  too 
much  to  remain  single.'  " 

The  question  of  husband  and  wife  in  our  country,  and  of  old 
maids  as  well,  is  thus  dispassionately  and  finally  disposed  of  by 
this  confident  investigator: 

"The  husband  is  the  thing  that  furnishes  the  money.  He  is  the 
banker  of  the  establishment.  The  wife"  does  not  mind  sinking  into 
the  condition  of  a  mere  parasite,  eager  for  luxury,  and  glad  to 
barter  her  heart  and  her  beauty  for  dollars.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions — women  who  marry  for  love,  or  prefer  to  remain  single." 

These  single  women  are  common  and  yet  uncommon  in  our 
country,  remarks  this  acute  observer: 

"The  old  maid  is  not  particularly  rare  in  the  United  States,  but 
she  is  of  a  peculiar  type.  She  does  not  appear  as  the  resigned 
creature  who  has  failed  to  please,  or  the  sentimental  soul  who  re- 
mains faithful  to  a  memory.     American  practicality  laughs  at  the 


idea  of  breaking  one's  heart  over  a  love  trouble.  The  American 
old  maid  has  doubtless  met  with  many  opportunities  of  marrying, 
for  in  this  country,  a  girl,  if  she  be  at  all  presentable,  always  has 
at  least  one  chance.  The  American  man  desires  to  have  a  woman 
to  represent  him  in  public,  while  he  himself  is  at  work  in  his  office. 
.  .  .  The  wives  of  such  men  are  fond  of  travel,  they  live  a  life  of 
real  elegance,  less  with  the  idea  of  pleasing  others  than  for  selfish 
satisfaction.  Having  neither  family  nor  home,  they  dispose  of 
their  time  as  they  choose.  They  take  an  eager  interest  in  politics, 
in  social  problems,  in  abstract  and  intellectual  pursuits.  They 
love  movement  and  rarely  indulge  in  either  scandal  or  religious 
devotion." — Translations  made  for  Thk  Literary  Digest. 


AMERICA  TO  SAVE  CHINA  FOR  EUROPE 

PHE  wildest  rumors  are  being  circulated  by  the  Russian  press 
-*•  about  the  part  played  by  the  United  States  in  its  endeavor 
to  get  China  to  accept  from  American  bankers  part  of  the  loan  for 
the  construction  of  her  new  railway.  The  Rossiya,  the  official 
organ  of  the  Russian  bureaucracy,  which  editorially  voices  the 
policy  and  opinions  of  Premier  Stolypine,  prints  a  curious  account 
of  what  purports  to  be  the  correspondence  between  President  Taft 
and  the  Chinese  Government.  In  it  the  President  is  said  to  have 
represented  to  the  Chinese  Government  that  the  participation  of 
American  finance  in  the  railroad  loan  will  help  to  break  up  that 
balance  of  power  which  the  European  nations  are  trying  to 
maintain  in  China.  The  United  States  considers  it  her  duty  to 
destroy  the  combination  of  Powers  struggling  for  ascendency  in 
the  Chinese  Empire,  and  looking  forward  to  the  ultimate  division 
of  China  among  themselves.  Europe  hides  political  designs  be- 
hind her  financial  proposals  ;  but  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
in  China  is  purely  economic.  Hence  the  United  States  is  the  true 
friend  of  China. 

The  Novoye  Vremya  doubts  the  authenticity  of  this  report, 
which  emanated  from  a  Belgian  news  agency.  This  is  not  the 
style,  it  says,  in  which  diplomatic  documents  are  composed. 
Nevertheless,  it  believes  there  is  deep  political  significance  in  the 
endeavor  of  the  United  States  to  supply  part  of  the  railway  loan 
for  China,  which  explains  its  inordinate  eagerness  in  the  matter. 
Instead,  however,  of  working  against  the  European  Powers, 
America  is  proceeding  in  perfect  accord  with  them  and  at  their 
instigation,  in  order  to  wrest  the  Chinese  market  from  Japanese 
invasion,  and  incidentally  to  curtail  the  power  of  Japan,  which  is 
threatening  to  gain  mastery  over  the  whole  of  Asia.     It  continues  : 

"At  the  present  juncture  the  development  of  the  Asiatic  markets 
depends  in  a  large  measure  on  purely  political  conditions.  Korea, 
theoretically  open  for  free  competition  of  all  nations,  is  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  entirely  under  the  domination  of  Japan,  and  practically 
closed  to  every  other  country.  The  political  influence  of  Japan  in 
Pekin  assigns  European  commerce  to  the  same  place  in  China 
also.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  the  European  Powers,  whatever 
may  be  their  official  relation  to  Japan,  should  feel  compelled  to 
strive  for  the  curtailment  of  her  political  influence  in  Pekin. 
Having  no  sufficient  means  of  their  own,  they  are  trying  to  attract 
into  the  struggle  every  other  Power  available.  The  best,  the  most 
interested,  and  the  strongest  ally,  is  the  United  States.  Hence 
the  more  capital  America  has  invested  in  China  the  more  she  will 
be  interested  in  counteracting  the  political  influence  of  Japan. 
Thus  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  Chinese  loan, 
while  not  at  all  to  the  liking  of  the  syndicate  of  European  bankers, 
fits  in  completely  with  the  interests  of  the  European  Powers. 
That  is  why  the  United  States  has  encountered  no  actual  opposition 
in  European  government  circles  in  its  attempt  to  furnish  part  of 
the  railroad  loan  to  China. 

"  President  Taft  had  no  reason  whatever  to  fear  opposition  from 
Europe.  On  the  contrary,  Europe  is  more  anxious  for  America 
to  have  a  great  stake  in  China  than  she  cares  to  show.  Only 
Russia  is  left  out  of  this  fight,  in  which  complicated  economic 
considerations  are  still  further  complicated  by  political  designs 
and  aspirations." —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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IAIHM     K  IN1>    OF    I'D!  n 


-Fischietto  (Turin  i. 


PEARY    NOW    HAS   A    FINE    OPPORTUNITY   OF    MAKING    DOLLARS 
BY    LECTURING    INTO   A    PHONOGRAPH. 

—  Ulk  (Berlin;. 
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THE    NEXT    EVENT. 

England — "  Hello,  Cousin,  I've  reached  the  South  Pole." 
America — "  Good,  now  we'll  pole  the  old  world  along  between  us  ! " 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 


Eskimo — "  Nobody  says  anything  about  my  part  in  this." 

— Amsterdammer. 


Taft  at  the  Wheel — "  Full  speed  ahead !  " 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 
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TO  LIMIT  ITALIAN  EMIGRATION 

^HE  rulers  of  Italy  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  Italy  is  be- 
-*•  ing  drained  of  her  most  virile  and  vigorous  population  for 
the  advantage  of  foreign  countries,  and  especially  of  the  United 
States.  The  young,  the  strong,  the  Sabine  and  Calabrian  peasants 
who  established  the  supremacy  of  Rome  in  Gaul  and  Africa  are 
now  being  drafted  by  thousands,  declares  Luigi  Yillari  in  the 
JVuova  Antplogia  (Rome),  to  feed  the  labor  market  of  America 
and  to  build  the  railroads  as  they  built  the  highways  that  led  from 
the  golden  pillar  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  to  the  extremes  of 
Cadiz  and  Constantinople.  Mr.  Yillari  complains  that  the  emi- 
gration of  Italian  citizens  is  fostered  by  mercenary  agents  of 
American  companies  who  demand  cheap  illiterate  labor. 

Speaking  generally  of  this  emigration  of  native  Italians,  this 
writer  remarks : 

"  Italian  emigration  has  two  great  branches.  One  of  them  tends 
toward  Central  Europe — Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary.  This  is,  of  course,  merely  a  transient  change  of  country. 
The  transatlantic  emigration  is  of  a  more  permanent  character, 
and  may  be  described  as  a  tending  toward  North  and  South 
America.  I  confine  myself  at  present  to  the  discussion  of  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States,  to  which  country  most  Italians  who 
leave  their  country  repair.  This  is  made  the  permanent  home  of 
a  great  number  of  Italians,  few  of  whom  return.  Most  of  the 
Italians  in  the  United  States  come  from  the  south  of  their  native 
country.  There  are  of  course  a  number  of  Northern  Italians  in 
California,  in  Colorado,  in  Illinois,  and  in  a  few  other  States. 
But  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  Italians  in  North  America  spring 
from  Southern  Italy,  and  in  many  cities  of  the  United  States  we 
find  actually  existing  the  life  and  customs  which  are  met  with  in 
the  smaller  Southern  Italian  cities  and  villages.  The  number  of 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  emigrate  to  the  United  States  has  in 
recent  years  increased  with  dizzy  rapidity.  In  1820  no  more  than 
30  Italians  landed  in  the  United  States.  In  1870  the  number  of 
Italian  emigrants  had  risen  to  3,000.  In  1900  it  was  over  100,000, 
and  seven  years  later  this  figure  was  tripled." 

The  importance  of  this  vast  Italian  addition  to  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation of  America  is  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  by  Mr.  Villari, 
who  remarks : 

"Ever  since  America  was  colonized,  immigration  has  always 
been  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  country.  .  .  .  The  arrival 
of  Germans,  Irish,  and  other  peoples  of  Northwest  Europe  has 
gradually  diminished  from  various  causes,  principally  from  the 
financial  progress  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged,  such  as, 
for  instance,  the  surprizing  commercial  development  of  Germany, 
and  England's  wise  agrarian  legislation  in  Ireland." 

The  Irish,  at  one  time,  recalls  this  writer,  did  the  work  which 
these  Italian  emigrants  now  do.  The  former  have  become  engaged 
in  city  pursuits,  they  find  openings  in  politics  and  the  civil  service, 
and  "it  may  safely  be  said  that  at  this  present  moment  the  Irish 
have  a  monopoly  in  certain  branches  of  American  public  life." 

The  Italian  emigration  is  being  artificially  stimulated,  according 
to  this  authority,  who  believes  that  it  should  rather  be  restrained. 
As  he  puts  it : 

"There  exist  at  present  in  Italy  a  certain  class  of  people  who 
find  it  their  peculiar  interest  to.  promote  the  exodus  of  our  peasant 
population.  About  1 1,000  agents  of  transportation  companies  are 
scattered  throughout  Italy.  We  hear  people  talk  about  the 
'sacred  liberty  to  emigrate'  which  belongs  to  every  individual, 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  liberty  should  be  granted  to  every 
one.  I  think  that  minors,  who  are  incompetent  under  the  law  to 
possess  or  dispose  of  property,  should  not  have  the  free  oppor- 
tunity of  emigrating." 

This  writer  suggests  that  Haly  or  America  might  impose  more 
restrictions  than  now  exist.     He  observes  : 

"  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  American  Government  will  end 
by  forbidding  the  immigration  of  illiterates.  If  the  United  States 
fails  to  impose  this  limitation,  I  believe  that  the  Italian  authorities 
will  decide  either  to  forbid  or  at  least  to  limit  the  emigration  of 
this  class  of  citizens." 


A  far  more  serious  question  is  the  emigration  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Italian  criminal  classes,  who  are  said  to  find  on  this 
continent  a  security  and  an  immunity  which  are  utterly  denied 
them  in  Europe.  On  this  point  Mr.  Yillari,  in  contemplating 
the  problem  of  such  criminal  organizations  as  the  "Black  Hand," 
speaks  as  follows  : 

"When  we  come  to  discuss  the  emigration  of  criminals,  we  are 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  this  problem  can  be  met  only  by  an 
international  treaty.  The  authorities  on  this  side  of  the  water  are 
trying  to  prevent  the  emigration  of  criminals  to  the  United  States, 
the  Americans  are  struggling  to  prevent  their  landing  in  New 
York  and  Boston.  Nevertheless,  a  good  number  of  worthless 
Italians  succeed  in  reaching  the  United  States  and  disgracing  the 
Italian  colors.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  remedy  this  evil  is  for 
America  to  facilitate  extradition  by  rendering  it  less  costly.  The 
United  States  ought  to  make  a  law  ordering  the  expulsion  of  peo- 
ple already  in  the  country,  but  whose  presence  is  undesirable."  — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


FRENCH    DEPOPULATION   DUE  TO  THE 
REVOLUTION 

CA  IVE  me  children,  or  I  die,"  is  the  Rachel  cry  of  France. 
^  There  are  armies  to  be  raised,  navies  to  be  manned,  fields 
to  be  tilled,  factories  to  be  worked,  and  still  the  cry  goes  up, 
where  are  the  men?  The  worst  of  it  is  that  France  is  likely  to  be 
crowded  out  of  Europe  by  competing  nationalities.  Thus  the 
Soleil  (Paris)  declares  : 

"Statistics  prove  that  France  is  being  gradually  depopulated. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  advance  arguments  in  support  of  this  fact. 
Every  public  return  shows  that  in  a  certain  time  we  shall  be 
crowded  out  by  rival  nationalities,  most  probably  by  Germany, 
whose  population  increases  in  proportion  as  ours  dwindles.  Thus 
it  is  that  France  must  go.     This  is  the  brutal  truth." 

This  Ultramontane  and  Royalist  journal  lays  all  the  blame  on 
the  French  Revolution.  France  at  one  time  took  the  lead  in  its 
growth  of  population.     What  has  caused  the  change  ? 

"  It  is  only  since  the  Revolution  that  we  have  begun,  little  by 
little,  to  degenerate,  to  decrease,  to  perish.  It  is  the  Revolution 
that  is  responsible  for  the  frightful  inferiority  which  marks  our 
present  condition.  Before  the  Revolution  we  were  the  vanguard 
of  the  nations,  now  we  lag  far  behind." 

This  passionate  complaint  of  the  great  religious  organ  of  France 
finds  a  mournful  confirmation  in  the  columns  of  the  Temps  (Paris) 
which  has  long  been  considered  the  ministerial  organ,  the  counter- 
part of  the  London  Times  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel.  In 
this  powerful  and  influential  journal  we  are  told  : 

"There  is  no  more  sickening  problem  and  none  that  is  more 
baffling  than  the  decreasing  birth-rate  in  France.  It  is  sickening 
because  the  moment  our  population  ceases  to  increase,  we  are 
likely  to  be  surpassed  and  crowded  out  by  the  nations  whose  popu  ■ 
lation  unceasingly  multiplies,  and  the  problem  is  baffling,  because 
all  the  remedies  proposed  seem  to  avail   but  little." 

The  Soleil,  quoted  above,  declares  that  the  "race  suicide"  is 
caused  by  poverty,  which,  in  turn,  is  caused  by  the  abolition  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture  and  the  decree  which  divides  every  piece 
of  property  equally  among  the  heirs  of  a  landowner.     We  read  : 

"We  can  see  now  how  the  two  systems, of  primogeniture  and 
equal  partition  operate.  Primogeniture  meant  the  conservation 
of  property.  Equal  partition  amounts  to  the  enforced  dissipation 
of  the  ancestral  possessions.  Under  the  one  system  we  see  the 
increase  of  the  population,  we  see  the  prosperity  and  the  greatness 
of  France.  Under  the  other  system  we  see  the  depopulation  and 
the  decadence  of  France,  her  degradation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
It  may  safely  be  said  that  of  all  the  laws  which  on  the  sham  plea 
of  equality  emanated  from  the  stupid  spirit  of  the  Revolution,  the 
law  which  has  dealt  the  country  the  most  irreparable  injury  has 
been  the  law  of  equality  in  succession." — Translations  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  LIFE  AND  DEATH   OF   MATTER 

SUCH  a  title  as  the  above,  says  Mr.  I..  De  Launay,  who  writes 
about  it  in  La  Nature  (Paris.  September  a),  would  have 
scandalized  a  chemist  or  a  physicist  ten  years  ago.  For  a  century 
past,  the  constancy  of  the  chemical  elements  was  regarded  by  mosl 
scientific  men  as  an  indisputable  dogma.  In  kind  and  in  weight, 
they  were  believed  unalterable.  It  was  the  discovery  oi  radium 
that  set  in  motion  an  opposite  current  of  ideas,  which  was  also 
aided  by  the  modern  investigations  on  the  intimate  relations  oi 
matter  and  energy,  on  ions,  electrons,  etc.  Weight,  far  from  being 
constant.  Mr.  De  Launay  tells  us.  has  been  found  to  change  per- 
ceptibly, tho  very  slightly,  with  temperature  and  with  chemical 
action.  As  tor  the  elements  themselves,  they  may  in  certain  cases 
be  changed  one  into  another.     Says  the  writer  : 

"  In  questions  of  such  extreme  delicacy  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  against  sensational  assertions,  made  to-day  and  denied  to- 
morrow. Thus,  radium  was  at  first  said  to  realize  perpetual 
motion,  giving  off  enormous  quantities  of  energy  without  change 
of  state  or  of  weight,  whereas  we  now  know  that  such  changes  do 
take  place.  Later  the  great  English  chemist  Ramsay  announced 
a  transmutation  of  copper  into  lithium,  which,  according  to  the 
latest  observations  of  Mine.  Curie,  must  be  inexact.  What  we 
have  to  say  here  has  for  its  aim  not  so  much  to  set  forth  conclu- 
sions as  to  state  as  methodically  as  possible  a  question  so  important 
and  so  subtile. 

"Chemical  elements  that  change  spontaneously  into  others,  un- 
stable atoms  that  are  born  and  die  like  organized  beings — these 
are  calculated  to  derange  our  staid  old  chemistry,  in  which  we 
have  always  assumed  .that  constancy  which,  fortunately  for  us. 
still  exists  approximately  within  our  accustomed  limits  of  opera- 
tion. Hut  we  must  not  forget  that  the  radium  which  we  now  find 
in  natural  deposits  did  not  exist  there — was  not  yet  born —until 
within  a  definite  number  of  years,  and  in  a  definite  number  more 
will  no  longer  exist.  ...  It  was  once— as  is  now  believed — 
uranium  or  thorium,  and  will  become  helium,  after  passing  through 
the  series  of  unstable  states  that  have  been  called  radium  A,  B.  C, 
and  D.  If  this  phenomenon  of  evolution  is  general  for  all  material 
substances,  which  we  can  not  yet  affirm,  but  which  we  have  no 
longer  the  right  to  deny,  all  our  conceptions  of  the  earth's  past 
.  .  .  will  have  to  be  reviewed  and  adjusted.  This  is  not  saying  thai 
we  must  throw  them  overboard,  nor  any  of  the  observations  or 
theories  of  the  old  physics.  We  must,  however,  establish  some 
sort  of  relationship  between  the  new  ideas  and  the  old,  and  alter 
the  terminology." 

We  must  first  familiarize  ourselves,  the  writer  goes  on,  with  the 
fact  that  an  element,  instead  of  being  unchangeable,  lives  and  dies, 
giving  birth  to  other  elements,  like  a  living  being.  Physical  con- 
ditions, such  as  pressure  and  temperature,  seem  to  have  no  effect 
on  this  transformation.  This  is  natural,  because  when  a  material 
system  alters  spontaneously,  it  assumes  first,  not  the  condition 
that  corresponds  wholly  with  its  environment,  but  that  which  is 
nearest  its  primary  state.  When  a  ball  rolls  down  hill,  it  must 
pass  through  an  infinite  number  of  successive  positions  before 
coming  to  rest  at  the  bottom.  Thus  thorium  passes  into  the  state 
of  "thorium  C,"  in  which  it  has  five  less  positive  ions,  by  becoming 
successively  thorium  X,  radio-thorium,  etc.,  by  the  loss  of  one 
ion  at  a  time.  Observations  on  this  sort  of  change  are  very  diffi- 
cult :  the  life  of  radium,  for  instance,  has  been  estimated  at  all 
the  way  from  ioo  to  10.000,000  years.  Some  investigators  have 
estimated,  instead,  the  period  required  to  reduce  the  activity  of 
radium  to  one-half,  which  Boltwood  gives  as  2,000  years.  Others 
still  have  measured  the  energy  given  off  by  this  substance,  which 
amounts  to  1,400  horse-power  per  hour,  for  a  kilogram  of  it.  The 
entire  amount  of  energy  contained  in  this  weight  of  radium  is  given 
as  75,000,000  horse-power  hours,  which  would  make  the  life  of 
radium — that  is,  the  time  required  to  lose  all  its  energy,  50,000 
years.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  methods  of  measuring 
such  small  quantities  of  the  substance  as  must  necessarily  be  dealt 


with  are  particularly  subject  to  error.  Investigators  of  this  sub- 
ject deal  chiefly  with  radium  and  its  related  elements,  but  the 
number  of  radioactive  substances  is  being  continually  increased 
and  the  writer  apparently  infers  that  the  property  will  one  day  be 
proved  to  be  universal.  Devotees  of  this  new  branch  of  chemistry 
have  been  .1111 11  sing  themselves  by  the  construction  of  "genealogical 
trees."  showing  the  line  of  derivation  of  one  chemical  substance 
from  another.  As  yet,  no  one  has  been  rash  enough  to  include  all 
the  elements  in  such  a  table,  the  evidently  radioactive  substances 
alone  being  used.      Says  De  Launay  : 

"To  sum  up.  we  have  at  first  uranium,  whose  life  is  10,000,000,- 
000  years.  Then  comes  radium,  a  well-defined  chemical  body, 
whose  chlorids  and  bromids  we  have  been  able  to  isolate,  with  an 
average  life  of  2,900  years.  .  .  .  Alter  which,  we  know  that  radium 
produces  its  emanation,  in  whose  spectrum  appears  at  the  same 
time  that  of  helium.  The  emanation  lives  5.57  days  and  passes 
into  helium  through  a  whole  series  of  bodies  which  have  been 
called  radium  A.  B,  C,  I).  The  last  of  these  lives  17  years. 
Radium  F  has  been  assimilated  to  polonium  .  .  .  and  lives  206 
days.  ...  It  would  be  useless  to  give  here  the  tables  for  other 
radioactive  substances,  which  will  doubtless  be  simplified  some 
day.  We  may  only  say  that  thorium  lives  1,000,000,000  years, 
one-tenth  as  long  as  uranium,  and  gives  rise  to  other  thoriums — 
X,  A,  B,  C  .  .  .  and  finally  helium.  The  life  of  its  emanation  is 
78  seconds." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


QUACKS   IN  JAPAN 

A  T  ED ICAL  advertising  is  frowned  upon  by  the  profession  in 
-*■*-*-  Europe  and  America  generally.  Beyond  a  modest  sign 
bearing  name  and  degree,  or  perhaps  an  equally  simple  card  in  a 
newspaper,  it  is  usually  held  to  indicate  that  he  who  indulges  in  it 
is  a  charlatan.  In  Japan,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Hospital  (London,  September  11),  the  Government  has  re- 
cently found  it  necessary  to  legislate  against  medical  advertising. 
With  the  adoption  of  the  Western  therapeutics,  in  which  the 
Japanese  have  gone  far  toward  excelling  their  instructors,  they 
have  also  been  invaded,  the  writer  tells  us,  by  "less  desirable  prod- 
ucts of  Western  therapeutic  enterprise,  including  the  advertising 
quack,  the  patent  medicine,  the  cure-all  nostrum,  and  other  devices 
by  which  the  ignorant  and  the  credulous  have  so  long  been  bled 
by  ingenious  knaves  in  Europe  and  Great  Britain."     We  read  : 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  dimensions  of  these  evils  have  grown 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  Government  of  the  Mikado,  with  a  praise- 
worthy concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  has  taken  at  least 
the  preliminary  steps  toward  the  regulation  of  a  part  of  the  evil. 
We  do  not  gather  that  so  far  anything  is  being  undertaken  on  the 
lines  of  the  excellent  New-Zealand  legislation  against  quack  ad- 
vertisements and  lying  nostrum-vendors;  but,  according  to  an 
ordinance  recently  published  by  the  Home  Department,  very 
stringent  rules  are  to  be  enforced  with"  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
the  medical  profession.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  in  respect 
of  what  shall  in  the  future,  and  what  shall  not,  be  conduct  befitting 
a  Japanese  doctor,  the  model  which  the  regulations  follow  is  in 
the  main  that  set  by  the  General  Medical  Council  of  Great  Britain. 
In  future  no  licensed  medical  practitioner  will  be  permitted  to  ad- 
vertise in  Japan  details  of  methods  of  medical  treatment,  or  the 
history  or  success  of  such  methods.  Doctors  and  dentists  con- 
nected with  hospitals  or  engaging  in  general  practise  will  not  be 
allowed  to  advertise  any  information  beyond  that  indicating  their 
degrees  and  specialties.  In  this  respect  the  ordinance  approxi- 
mates perhaps  more  to  the  American  idea  of  what  is  legitimate  ; 
for  it  is  quite  common  to  find  in  transatlantic  journals  small  rect- 
angular spaces  containing  the  name,  address,  and  telephone-num- 
ber of  some  practitioner,  with  an  indication  of  the  branch  or 
branches  of  work  in  which  he  claims  to  be  especially  adept  and 
instructed. 

"But,  after  all,  in  regulating  the  extent  to  which  qualified  men 
may  bring  to  public  notice  the  fact  that  the  State  recognizes  their 
special    claims  to    be   regarded    as    trustworthy  practitioners   of 
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medicine  or  surgery,  the  Home  Department  is  dealing  with  the 
fringe  only  of  a  very  large  evil.  It  is  soniething  that  a  start  should 
be  made,  but  to  command  anything  like  complete  success  the  much 
greater  question  of  fraudulent  cures  and  the  immorality  with  which 
they  are  advertised  in  the  lay  press  must  be  dealt  with.  To  lay 
down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  medical  profession  is  much  less 
essential  than  to  protect  the  public  from  the  unsciupulous  and  un- 
qualified impostors  who  bolster  the  sales  of  their  cure-alls  by 
wanton  lies.  The  Japanese  Government  is  to  be  congratulated  if 
it  has  decided  to  take  steps  toward  the  remedy  of  these  ^vils  ;  and 
it  might  well  be  recommended  to  study  the  penalties  enacted  in 
New  Zealand  not  only  against  those  who  concoct  quack  nostrums 
and  advertise  them  with  false  statements,  but  also  against  those 
who  publish  them  without  taking  reasonable  steps  to  assure  them- 
selves of  the  genuineness  of  the  advertisements  and  the  reputations 
of  the  advertisers." 


A  CELESTIAL  WANDERER'S   RETURN 

H  ALLEY'S  comet,  which  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
heavens  on  schedule  time,  derives  its  interest  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  one  whose  regular  periodical  visits  were  first  definitely 
proved.  It  takes  about  seventy-seven  years  for  this  body  to  make 
its  long  journey  around  the  sun,  during  which  time  it  passes  be- 
yond the  orbit  of  the  most  distant  planet.  It  visited  us  last  in 
November,  1835,  and  we  shall  not  see  it  again  until  1987.  The 
exact  dates  are  uncertain,  since  the  comet  is  not  allowed  to  pursue 
its  way  in  peace,  but  may  be  pulled  this  way  or  that,  and  its  speed 
increased  or  lessened,  by  the  gravitational  attraction  of  the  planets 
near  which  it  passes  in  its  long  flight.  The  comet  bears  the  name 
of  Edmund  Halley,  an  English  astronomer,  who  in  1682,  being 
then  only  twenty-six  years  old,  studied  it  and  proved  its  period- 
icity. Says  Theodore  M.  Raulein,  who  contributes  an  article  on 
the  subject  to  The  Technical  World  Magazine  (Chicago, 
September) : 

"Many  people  had  looked  at  this  great  comet  which  visits  us 
every  76.8  years  for  a  few  months  and  then  flies  away  again  to  the 


From  a  drawing. 

HEAD   OF    HALLEV'S   COMET,    FEBRUARY    II,    1836. 

outermost  confines  of  the  solar  system — beyond  the  orb  of  Neptune 
— fully  3,220,000,000  miles  from  us.  Of  course,  people  did  not 
know  the  comet  to  be  a  kind  of  brother  to  the  earth,  children  both 
of  the  same  father — the  sun.  All  they  could  understand  was  that  a 
wonderful  star  with  a  sword-like  tail  hung  gracefully  but  threaten- 
ingly over  the  earth  ;  that  it  appeared  from  nowhere  and  gradually 


EDMUND   HALLEY, 

Whose  discovery  of  the  periodicity  of 
comets,  at  the  early  age  of  26,  revolutionized 
this  branch  of  astronomy. 


vanished  to  nowhere,  leaving  terror  in  its  wake.  Again  and  again 
it  appeared — its  absence  of  seventy-six  years  between  visits  being 
sufficiently  long  to  cause  nearly  all  who  had  seen  it  on  its  previous 
visit  to  be  dead  and  buried  when  it  called  again.  So  it  continued 
to  spread  terror  century  after  century  until  Edmund  Halley  started 
to  take  away  the  mystery  and  incognito  and  put  it  in  its  proper 
place  among  the  members 
of  the  sun's  family.  He 
camped,  so  to  say,  on  the 
comet's  trail  and  calcula- 
ted the  curve  of  the  orbit, 
fixing  it  as  a  parabola. 
He  took  up  other  comets 
and  analyzed  their  mo- 
tions,coming  in  the  course 
of  his  labor  across  one — 
1607 — which  had  the  iden- 
tical curve,  speed,  and 
general  elements  of  the 
comet  of  1682.  Halley 
was  astounded.  He  cal- 
culated further  back  and 
came  across  the  comet  of 
1531,  where  he  found  the 
same  elements  again.  He 
then  made  the  daring  step 
which  forever  placed  his 
name  among  the  greatest 
astronomers  of  modern 
times — he  risked  his  rep- 
utation and  predicted  the 
return  of  the  great  comet 
of  1682  for  the  year  1758. 
Feeling  certain  that  he 
would  not  live  until  then 

he  said  to  the  scientists  of  Europe  when  making  his  prediction : 
'And  when  it  really  appears,  do  not  forget  that  it  was  an  English- 
man who  made  the  first  prediction  of  the  return  of  any  comet.' 

"Halley  died  sixteen  years  before  the  time  scheduled  for  the 
reappearance  of  the  comet  named  after  him,  but  as  this  time  ap- 
proached astronomers  and  mathematicians  took  up  the  questions 
of  disturbances  by  the  big  planets  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Saturn  would  retard  the  comet's  motion  100  days  and  Jupiter 
518  days,  or  a  total  of  618  days,  beyond  the  date  of  its  perihelion 
passage  as  calculated  on  the  basis  of  speed,  distance,  and  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun.  Clairant,  a  famous  mathematician,  fixt  this  date 
for  April  13,  1759,  allowing  one  month  either  way,  as  a  possible 
error.  The  comet  actually  .  .  .  passed  its  perihelion — the  point 
of  its  orbit  nearest  to  the  sun — on  March  12,  1759.  This  was  the 
first  ocular  proof  that  the  comets — or  at  least  some  of  them — really 
belong  to  the  solar  system. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  at  this  late  date  the  excitement  and 
gratification  produced  among  astronomers  over  this  triumph  of 
human  thought  and  analysis.  Hundreds  of  eminent  mathema- 
ticians and  astronomers  began  to  compute  the  elements  of  comets 
with  the  result  that  a  great  number  were  found  to  be  periodical, 
nine  of  them  revolving  within  the  orbit  of  Saturn." 

Mr.  Raulein's  description  of  the  appearance  of  this  great  comet 
at  its  last  visit  in  1835  is  interesting  as  an  indication  of  what  we 
may  expect  to  witness  next  May,  when  it  will  be  nearest  us.  He 
says : 

"  If  any  lay  person  had  seen  this  comet  between  August  20  and 
October  2,  1835,  he  would  not  have  known  it  to  be  one,  for  it  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  a  slightly  oval  nebula,  without  a  'tail '  and 
having  a  tiny  dot  of  bright  light  in  the  center  of  the  nebulous  mass. 
Soon  after  the  date  named  above,  the  tail  began  to  be  developed 
and  increased  so  rapidly  that  on  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  it 
stretched  over  fully  20  degrees  of  the  visible  sky.  From  that  time 
it  decreased  with  equal  rapidity  until  on  November  5  it  was  but 
2>£  degrees  in  length.  During  the  time  of  the  perihelion  passage 
— November  14-18 — the  tail  was  entirely  absent,  but  grew  again 
as  the  comet  began  to  recede  from  the  sun.  It  remained  visible 
until  the  following  May  and  its  constant  changes  of  appearance 
were  carefully  studied  by  astronomers  all  over  the  world. 

"Ever  since  Halley  showed  that  this  great  comet  of  1607  and 
1682  was  a  periodical  visitor  to  the  neighborhood   of   our  own 
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planet,  astronomers  and  mathematicians  have  endeavored  to  trace 
its  formei  appearances  to  the  earliest  historical  times,  and  a  really 
accurate  list  has  been  prepared  giving  every  return  of  the  comet 
down  to  Maj  15,  340  B.C.  The  average  time  for  each  complete 
orbit  around  the  sun.  calculated  from  the  29  known  returns,  is  28,- 
c;i  days,  or  -<..S  years;  while  the  quickest  return  was  in  27,351 
days  and  the  longest  trip  took  fully  28,990  days.  The  revolution 
now  Hearing  completion  is  calculated  as  even  shorter  than  the 
shortest  hitherto  recorded — see  table  below — it  will  take  only 
27,180  days.  Thus  there  is  a  variation  between  the  time  of  this 
revolution  and  that  of  451-530  A.D.,  of  fully  five  years." 

E   OF   THE    RETURNS   OF    HALLEY'S    COMET    1"    PERIHELION. 
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How  is  such  a  remarkable  difference  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
Three  hundred  and  seventy  days  after  its  perihelion  passage  in 
1835  the  comet  crossed  the  orbit  of  the  planet  Jupiter  which  reached 
the  same  point  152  days  later.  Tho  the  comet  had  been  speeding 
away  during  this  time,  the  mighty  pull  of  Jupiter  even  at  that 
great  distance  served  to  retard  the  comet's  speed,  so  that  it  did 
not  quite  reach  the  great  distance  from  the  sun  that  it  had  flown 
the  century  before. 

Says  the  writer  : 

"  It  crossed  the  orbit  of  Saturn  in  February.  1S39,  of  Uranus  in 
March,  1844,  and  that  of  Neptune  in  December,  1856,  Slowly,  very 
slowly,  receding  still  farther  and  farther,  it  floated  far  away  into  the 

void  beyond  the  farthest 
known  planet,  reaching 
its  aphelion — the  greatest 
distance  from  the  sun — 
in  February,  1S73.  At 
this  point  the  comet's 
speed  is  ve  ry  small. 
Gradually  it  swings  far- 
ther around  the  curve  and 
commences  its  return 
journey  toward  the  sun. 
In  April.  1 S89.  it  crossed 
Neptune's  orbit  on  the 
return  trip  ;  it  needed  thus 
fully  thirty-two  and  one- 
third  years  to  cover  the 
small  arc  lying  beyond 
Neptune's  orbit.  To  race 
over  the  opposite,  equally 
large  arc  near  the  sun  it 
needs  just  725  days. 
Uranus  was  passed  in 
March,  1902,  and  Saturn 
in  February,  1907.  The 
orbit  of  Jupiter  was 
crossed  in  April,  1909. 

"  The  question  most  im- 
portant to  the  average 
intelligent  reader  is  natur- 
ally :  'When  can  I  see  it 
and  where  ? '  According 
to  the  most  accurate  cal- 
culation, the  comet  will 
appear  in  the  big  tele- 
scopes (or  at  least  on  photographs  taken  with  them)  in  October, 
1909,  near  the  constellation  Orion.  About  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary, 1910,  it  will  perhaps  become  visible  to  the  naked  eye  in  the 
constellation  Pisces.  In  March  it  passes  behind  the  sun.  There- 
after it  will  become  brighter  and  be  visible  during  April  and  the 
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From  the  New  York  Sun. 


first  week  of  May  shortly  before  sunrise.  On  May  17  it  will  again 
pass  the  sun  and  from  then  on  to  about  May  25  will  be  at  its  great- 
est brilliancy  and  apparent  size.  Its  distance  on  Ma"y  18,  being 
about  1 1, 800,000  miles,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  distance  between 
sun  and  earth,  will  render  it  a  very  conspicuous  object  in  the  north- 
ern hemisphere.      Its  flight  will  be  swift  at  this  time,  as  it  crosses 


HEAD   OK  COGGIA  S   COMET,   JULY    13, 


in  six  days  over  the  constellations  Taurus,  Hydra,  and  Sextans. 
A  lew  days  later  it  will  become  fainter  and  fainter,  gradually  dis- 
appearing from  the  view  of  ordinary  men  ;  it  will  continue  for  a 
few  months  longer  to  be  visible  in  the  great  telescopes  ;  still  a  little 
longer  appear  as  a  faint  dot  upon  photographic  plates,  and  finally, 
about  December,  1910,  be  lost  in  the  vast  distances,  not  to  visit 
us  again  until  nearly  all  who  read  this  article  have  passed  into  that 
Great  Beyond  where  no  puzzles  and  questions  arise." 


WHY  LOW  DAMS  ARE  BEST— That  a  high  dam  is  always 
more  or  less  of  a  menace  to  the  lives  and  property  of  people  below 
it,  while  the  danger  from  a  low  clam  is  very  small,  is  asserted  by 
Sylvester  Stewart  in  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York).  Says  Mr. 
Stewart : 

"A  low  dam  can  be  built  almost  anywhere,  while  a  high  one  de- 
mands a  proper  site.  Suitable  sites  for  high  dams,  such  as  points 
where  the  river  passes  between  high  banks,  are  not  always  points 
where  power  is  wanted.  If  the  cost  of  submerged  land  be  added 
to  the  actual  construction  of  a  high  dam  in  an  industrial  district, 
the  relative  expense  of  the  high  and  low  dams  becomes  immensely 
greater.  The  construction  of  dams  upon  a  water  course  involves 
delay  to  navigation,  requiring  the  use  of  locks,  but  there  are  a 
number  of  compensations  for  this  objection.  Thus,  the  factories 
and  manufacturing  establishments  which  receive  power  from  the 
dam  form  additional  sources  of  freight  for  the  boats.  It  is  also 
possible  to  derive  power  for  the  towing  of  boats  from  the  power 
plants  at  the  dam.  Apart  from  the  question  of  power,  the  con- 
struction of  a  series  of  low  dams  often  includes  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  a  navigable  stream,  regulating  the  depth  of  water  and 
slowing  down  the  current  to  such  an  extent  as  to  improve  up-stream 
navigation." 
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THE  WORLD'S  BIGGEST  SCRAP-HEAPS      HOW  DO  BIRDS  FIND  THEIR  WAY  HOME? 


THESE  are  in  San  Francisco,  relics  of  the  great  earthquake 
and  fire.  While  the  fire  ruined  the  owners  of  the  burned 
buildings,  it  left  tons  and  tons  of  old  iron  in  the  handiest  location 
possible  for  the  junk  dealers,  who  thus  made  fortunes  out  of 
other's  losses.  Like  every  such  bonanza,  however,  the  big  prof- 
its roused  competition,  prices  of  old  iron  rose,  and  the  brief  junk 
paradise  was  ended.  The  following  abstract  of  an  article  in  The 
J  ion  Trade  Review  (Cleveland,  Ohio)  is  from  The  Engineering 
Digest  (New  York,  September).     We  read  : 

"One  scrap-heap  is  40  feet  high,  100  feet  square,  and  contains 
_?o.oco  tons,  all  cut  in  equal  lengths  of  18  inches,  and  piled  in  one 
solid  mass,  with  the  sides  as  smooth  and  solid  as  a  brick  wall. 
This  is  the  only  one  of 
four,  of  equal  size  and 
proportions,  remain- 
ing intact,  in  its  orig- 
inal size  and  shape, 
the  other  three  having 
been  drawn  upon  as  the 
material  was  needed. 
Many  other  scrap- 
Leaps  are  piled  about 
the  bay  awaiting  ship- 
ment, some  as  big 
as  a  house  and  others 
mere  hillocks,  scat- 
tered over  acres  of 
ground.  Since  the  fire, 
one  company  has  han- 
dled 150,000  tons, 
which  constitutes  the 
major  part  of  all  old 
material  shipped  or 
melted.  It  has  six 
large  shears  in  opera- 
tion to  cut  the  iron  and 
steel,  either  that  it  may 
be  better  handled  for 

shipment  or  for  the  furnace.  Besides  the  four  heaps  which  are  piled 
in  shipshape  trim,  there  are  other  piles  of  uncut  scrap,  forming 
Leaps,  rearing  their  tops  way  above  the  high  fence  surrounding  the 
scrap-yard.  Little  of  this  scrap  is  used  in  San  Francisco,  the  bulk 
of  it  being  shipped  to  the  Atlantic  coast  or  to  European  ports,  to  be 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  manufactured  arti- 
cle. Thus  California  loses  the  money  which  would  be  paid  in  wages 
for  converting  the  scrap  into  fabricated  articles,  and  has  to  pay  the 
freight  for  hauling  the  scrap  away  and  bringing  the  iron  and  steel 
back  L  r  use.  The  history  of  the  scrap-heaps  dates  back  to  the 
great  fire  of  April,  1906,  when  the  huge  iron  rafters  and  beams 
were  twisted  and  bent  out  of  shape,  and  almost  melted  ;  while  still 
almost  too  hot  to  be  approached,  some  enterprising  men  and  boys 
commenced  to  'pick  up  '  scrap  in  the  burned  district,  every  lot  of 
which  was  littered  with  scrap-iron  and  pipe,  boilers,  tubes,  and  all 
sorts  of  metal  used  in  buildings.  There  was  so  much  scrap  in  the 
miles  of  empty  lots  from  which  the  buildings  had  disappeared  that 
no  one  cared  or  claimed  the  stuff,  and  the  ordinance  against  loot- 
ing was  not  rigidly  enforced  by  the  police.  The  gatherers  of  scrap 
had  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  taking  the  stuff  which,  at  that  time, 
appeared  worthless,  except  for  holding  a  rag  roof  over  a  temporary 
apology  for  a  tent,  and  in  some  cases,  owners  paid  for  having  their 
lots  cleared.  Soon  men  familiar  with  the  junk  business  hired 
wagons  and  boys  and  gathered  scrap-iron  and  steel  where  they 
found  it,  in  some  cases  paving  a  trifle  for  it,  in  others,  they  ob- 
tained permission  to  take  it  away.  Not  a  few  of  these  men  found 
ready  buyers  and  made  fortunes  within  a  few  months.  The  heaps 
grew  and  diminished,  according  to  the  quantities  accumulating 
and  being  shipped,  but  the  business  done  by  some  of  the  dealers 
■did  not  remain  a  secret  very  long.  The  enormous  profits  realized 
.during  the  early  period  of  the  trade  lured  many  others  to  embark 
an  the  business,  and  competition  drove  the  prices  to  the  limit. 
Most  of  the  scrap  has  been  disposed  of,  altho  the  very  large  heaps 
remaining  in  some  yards  and  on  the  wharves  are  still  a  great  sight 
for  the  stranger." 


From  "  The  liomTrade  Review,"  Cleveland. 

GIANT  SCRAP   PILE    IN   THE  YARD   OF   THE    GREAT   WESTERN    IRON    AND   STEEL   CO. 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


^HIS  question  has  long  vexed  naturalists,  and  something  new 
*■  regarding  it  has  at  intervals  found  its  way  into  these 
columns.  One  conclusion  now  seems  to  have  been  definitely  es- 
tablished by  Prof.  John  B.  Watson,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  who  has 
been'experimenting  with  sea  birds  in  their  wild  state.  He  believes 
that  birds  and  animals  do  not  get  home  from  long  distances  wholly 
by  the  recognition  of  landmarks.  The  homing  pigeon  has  usuallv 
been  the  bird  employed  for  such  experiments,  but  Professor  Wat- 
son notes  that  it  is  peculiarly  unfitted  for  such  use.  He  says, 
writing  in  Harper's  Magazine  (New  York,  October)  : 

"How  do  we  know  that  the  pathway  over  which  the  bird  returns 
is  unknown  ?  This  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  The  hom- 
ing pigeon  is  extreme- 
ly keen-sighted.  The 
very  methods  by  which 
we  train  him  to  'home  ' 
make  it  possible  for 
him  to  become  familiar 
with  an  enormous  ter- 
ritory. Simply  be- 
cause he  can  not  see 
his  cote  or  even  the 
town  in  which  the  cote 
is  situated  is  no  proof 
that  he  is  not  returning 
by  the  aid  of  visual 
landmarks.  If  the  bird 
is  i\ve  hundred  miles 
from  his  home,  and 
there  is  a  mountain 
range  between  him 
and  his  home,  it  would 
serve  the  same  pur- 
pose for  him  to  per- 
ceive this  mountain 
range  and  direct  his 
flight  toward  it  as  if 
he  could  directly  per- 
ceive his  nest  and  young.  With  the  methods  of  training  homing 
pigeons  which  we  have  at  present  we  can  never  be  sure  that  the 
territory  through  which  the  bird  directs  his  flight  is  ever  wholly 
unknown  to  him.  Furthermore,  until  we  have  more  accurate 
records  both  of  the  number  of  birds  which  return  and  of  those 
which  do  not,  we  can  never  be  sure  that  the  exceptional  bird 
which  does  get  home  has  not  accomplished  it  by  accidentally  fly- 
ing into  a  familiar  territory. 

"For  these  reasons  I  have  been  hardy  enough  to  say  that  the 
question  as  to  whether  animals  have  a  special  homir.g-sense  can 
never  be  answered  by  experiments  upon  the  homing  pigeon.  It 
was  this  thought  which  led  me  to  make  a  study  of  distant  orienta- 
tion in  two  species  of  tropical  birds  which  are  found  upon  Bird 
Key — a  little  deserted  mound  of  sand  about  three  hundred  yards 
in  diameter  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  key 
is  a  member  of  the  Dry  Tortugas  group  (sixty-five  miles  due  west 
from  Key  West).  The  birds  in  question  are  the  noddy  and  sooty 
terns,  belonging  to  the  gull  family,  and  not  differing  much  in  gen- 
eral size  from  the  homing  pigeon.  In  the  fall  and  winter  months 
they  are  to  be  found  distributed  generally  over  the  tropical  waters 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  On  the  first  day  of  May,  almost  to  the  day, 
about  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand  of  them  migrate  to  Bird  Key. 
and  remain  there  for  the  nesting-season.  Bird  Key  is  thus  the 
northern  limit  of  migration.  A  study  of  their  habits  shows  that 
they  do  not  go  out  over  the  water  in  their  search  for  food  for  dis- 
tances greater  than  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles,  consequently  any 
distance  north  of  Bird  Key  greater  than  this  would  take  the  birds 
into  an  unknown  territory.  Here  if  anywhere,  then,  we  have  ma- 
terial at  hand  for  carrying  out  experiments  upon  distant  orienta- 
tion. We  can  send  birds  out  over  an  ocean  pathway  or  we  can 
send  them  inland.  My  experiments  have  not  been  carried  very  far 
at  the  present  time,  but  they  have  already  progressed  far  enough 
to  give  some  really  astonishing  results." 

The  experiments,  which  Professor  Watson  describes  in  detail. 
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show  that  these  wild  birds  will  return  to  their  nests  from  .t  dis- 
tanceol  over  1.000  miles,  taking  about  six  days  to  do  so.     He  says  : 

"There  cm  be  no  iloulxtluit  my  birds  were  carried  into  a  wholly 

unknown  territory,  and  since  they  returned,  the  question  as  to  how 
they  did  it  is  the  one  winch  it  is  hoped  future  experiment  will 
swer.  The  generally  accepted  theory  up  to  the  present  time  has 
been  that  the  birds  return  by  means  of  visual  landmarks,  but  here 
there  are  no  familiar  visual  landmarks,  h  seems  to  me  that  the 
'visual-landmark1  theory  of  distant  orientation  is  forever  exploded 
by  these  tests  What  we  shall  put  in  place  of  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
cide. Birds  may  have  an  extremely  sensitive  temperature  sense. 
or  a  very  tine  sense  of  touch,  which  may  aid  them  in  detecting 
warm  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  violent  or  gentle  air  currents,  but  such 
a  supposition  is  doubly  precarious  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  at 
present  know  anything  about  the  perfection  of  their  senses  of  touch 
and  of  temperature:  and  secondly,  granted  that  they  have  such 
senses  finely  enough  developed,  are  the  air  currents  constant  enough 
and  distinctive  enough  to  afford  a  basis  for  getting  back  from  any 
point  of  the  compass  ? 

"Shall  we,  then,  assume  a  special  homing-sense  and  forthwith 
call  our  problem  solved?  This  might  satisfy  the  dilettante,  but  not 
the  scientist.  If  the  facts  demand  it.  he  is  willing  to  assume  a 
special  sense,  but  the  moment  the  assumption  is  made  it  becomes 
his  duty  to  locate  the  sense  organ  responsible  for  it  and  to  tell  how 
the  organ  works,  and  what  its  relation  is  to  the  other  sense-organs. 
That  such  a  special  sense,  if  it  exists,  is  intimately  related  to  vision 
in  some  way  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  birds, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  rly  at 
night  and  that  blind 
birds  can  not  find  the 
way  home.  This  maj 
be  due  to  the  fact  that 
light  is  necessary  for 
any  kind  of  general 
bodily  activity.  Blind 
birds  or  birds  kept  in 
a  photographic  dark 
room  are  at  first  al- 
most incapable  of  ta- 
king care  of  them- 
selves. They  behave 
much  like  birds  whose 
cerebral  hemispheres 
(the  two  largest  por- 
tions of  the  brain) 
have  been  removed. 


Natural  History.  New  York, 'I  am  bringing  a  large  amount  oi 
material  for  the  museum."  The  scientific  importance  of  polar  ex- 
peditions must  be  judged  by  the  new  knowledge  obtained  rather 
than  by  the  determination  of  a  mathematical  point  more  or  less 
accurately  according  to  the  instruments  used  and  precautions 
taken.  Assuming  that  the  North  Pole  has  been  reached  by  one 
or  both  the  explorers,  the  way  is  now  clear  for  the  scientific  study 
of  arctic  hydrography,  meteorology,  and  many  other  problems  of 
terrestrial  physics  without  the  disturbing  effort  to  attain  the  high- 
est latitude." 


ht,"  N.  »   V.  rk. 
A    DEVICE    WHICH    FOR    MANY    PURPOSES    EXCELS     THE    TELEPHONE. 

Set  of  telautograph  instruments,  as  used  in  a  macliine-shop. 


The  fact  that  birds  are  helpless  in  the  dark 
is  thus  no  proof  that  there  is  no  special  homing-sense.  All  that 
we  can  say  at  present  is  that  light  would  be  as  necessary  for  the 
operation  of  such  a  supposed  sense  as  it  is  for  the  other  senses. 
Popular  interest  in  distant  orientation  would  be  more  or  less  sat- 
isfied if  a  special  homing-sense  were  to  be  brought  in  to  explain 
the  facts  in  the  case,  but  the  real  work  on  the  problem  would  then 
have  only  seriously  begun  for  the  scientist.  It  is  probably  too 
early  yet  to  say  that  the  case  is  made  out  for  a  special  homing- 
sense.  The  evidence,  however,  is  too  strong  for  us  to  deny  that 
some  sense  other  than  vision  is  employed  by  animals  in  finding 
the  way  home." 


WHERE  THE   TELAUTOGRAPH    EXCELS 

TV/T  OST  people  who  have  seen  a  telautograph  work  are  delighted 
^VA  with  the  ingenuity  of  the  device,  but  do  not  see  why,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  telephone  should  not  always  be  preferable. 
Why  write  a  message  at  a  distance  when  it  may  be  spoken  more 
easily  and  quickly?  These  persons  should  ponder  the  tale  of  the 
man  who,  finding  a  strange  umbrella,  telephoned  to  a  friend,  "  Did 
you  leave  an  umbrella  at  my  house  ?"  "  I  think  I  did."  "Well,  is 
this  it?" 

With  a  telautograph  the  inquirer  might  at  least  have  drawn  a  pic- 
ture of  the  article.  But  besides  images  of  umbrellas,  there  are 
hosts  of  other  things  that  a  telephone  will  not  transmit,  or  trans- 

mits   but    lamely    and 

imperfectly— all  sorts 
of  diagrams,  formu- 
las, computations,  etc. 
These  may  be  written 
down  quickly  and 
plainly,  and  the  telau- 
tograph is  thus  the 
machine  to  transmit 
them.  Where  such 
matter  forms  a  great 
part  of  the  material 
to  be  transmitted  from 
point  to  point,  this 
device  is  more  useful 
than  a  telephone.  A 
machine-shop  or  a  mill 
who  describes    two  in- 


SCIENCE  AND  POLAR  "  DASHES  "—The  absence  of  scientific 
results  in  both  the  recent  visits  to  the  Pole— assuming  that  both 
took  place— appears  in  the  corresponding  absence  of  comment 
upon  them  in  the  scientific  journals.  Nature  ( London,  September 
9)  has  the  following  to  say  : 

"  If  Dr.  Cook  reached  the  Pole,  he  has  given  a  remarkable  illus- 
tration of  pluck  and  endurance,  but  his  journey  seems  likely  to 
have  a  minimum  of  scientific  value,  and  there  is  still  room  where 
he  has  been  for  a  well-equipped  scientific  research  expedition  to 
do  excellent  work  in  studying  the  geographical  problems  of  the 
region.  A  mere  'dash'  to  the  Pole  may  awaken  a  certain  amount 
of  sentimental  interest,  and  direct  public  attention  to  the  traveler, 
but  it  is  of  no  value  from  the  scientific  point  of  view  unless  ex- 
ploration—physical or  geographical— is  carried  on.  Commander 
Peary  appears  to  have  been  equipped  with  apparatus  for  taking 
soundings  and  making  other  observations  of  polar  conditions,  and 
he  has  telegraphed  to  the  director  of  the  American  Museum  of 


is  a  place  of  this  type,  and  A.  L.  Pratt 
stallations  of  the  kind  in  The  American  Machinist  (New  York, 
September  16)  thinks  the  telautograph  will  prove  an  invaluable 
adjunct  in  all  shops.  The  first  instruments  described  by  Mr. 
Pratt  are  in  the  establishment  of  the  Stanley  Flagg  Company, 
at  Pottstown,  Pa.     We  read  : 

"  By  means  of  this  installation  the  shipping-clerk  can  ask  ques- 
tions of  the  machine-shop  in  regard  to  parts  for  shipment,  request 
promise  of  dates  of  shipment,  hurry  neglected  orders,  and,  in  fact, 
be  in  close  touch  with  the  entire  shop  production. 

"The  advantages  over  the  telephone  are  two:  A  request  of 
any  kind  is  made  in  writing,  of  which  the  original  is  with  the 
sender  and  the  reproduction  by  the  machine  with  the  person 
who   receives. 

"Thus,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  mes- 
sage has  been  sent  and  received. 

"Such  questions  frequently  arise  in  connection  with  telephone 
messages. 

"Again,  the  written  request  serves  as  a  memorandum  which 
the  one  receiving  can  keep  in  any  convenient  place  until  the  matter 
mentioned  has  been  duly  attended  to,  and  a  reference  to  his  own 
sending-file  shows  whether  or  not  it  has  been  answered  and  the 
nature  of  the  answer. 

"  The  system  seems  almost  ideal  as  a  means  to  trace  work  through 
the  shop,  get  definite  promises  of  shipment,  and  check  the  keeping 
of  these  promises.  .  .  .  Another  valuable  point  in  this  system  is 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  waiting  to  get  a  connection  with  the 
person,  who  is  to  receive  the  message.  If  that  person  is  absent 
from  his  desk  the  message  is  sent  just  the  same  and  awaits  his 
coming.     Compare  this  with  the  use  of  the  telephone." 
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THE  KONGO   MISSIONARY  TRIALS 

THE  results  of  the  trial  of  the  Kongo  missionaries  set  for  Sep- 
tember 24  at  Leopoldville  are  awaited  with  anxiety.  It  is 
thought  that  this  trial  will  be  the  turning-point  in  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  and  the  other  Powers,  and,  as  The  Kongo  News 
Letter  (Boston)  observes,  "bring  them  to  a  full  realization  of  the 
intolerable  character  of  the  existing  Kongo  situation  and  to  a  de- 
termination to  put  an  end  to  it  forthwith."  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  two  American  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Drs.  YV.  M.  Morrison  and 
VV.  H.  Sheppard,  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Luebo,  are  de- 
fendants in  a  suit  for  "calumnious  denunciation"  brought  by  the 
Kasai  Rubber  Company,  a  Belgian  commercial  trust,  of  which 
the  Kongo  Government  holds  half  the  stock  and  appoints  the  con- 
trolling officials.      In  the  autumn  of   1904,  as   The  Kongo  News 

Letter  rehearses,  "  Dr. 
Morrison  told  the  story 
of  Kongo  greed,  op- 
pression, and  wholesale 
butchery,  before  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Con- 
gress at  Boston,  and  the 
Congress  adopted  reso- 
lutions calling  for  inter- 
national intervention." 
From  that  hour  Dr. 
Morrison  was  "put  un- 
der ban  of  the  powers- 
that-be  in  the  Kongo." 
Dr.  Sheppard,  a  negro, 
and  founder  of  the  mis- 
sion at  Luebo,  has  since 
1900  "testified  to  the 
atrocities  of  which  then 
the  public  was  begin- 
ning to  learn."  In  Feb- 
ruary of  this  year  an 
indictment  was  lodged 
by  the  Kasai  Company 
against  these  two  mis- 
sionaries. The  trial  lias 
been  several  times  post- 
poned, but  by  recent 
dispatches  it  seems  to 
have  begun  September 
20.  The  charges  against 
rev.  w.  h.  sheppard,  D.D.,  Dr.  Morrison,  it  is  said, 

Who  founded  the  mission  at  Luebo,  and  now         «  were  withdrawn  on  ac- 
is  standing  trial  at  Leopoldville  for  "calum- 
nious denunciation"  of  the   Kasai   Rubber         count  of  an  error  in  the 
Company   that  is  charged   with   exploiting        summons  made  by  the 
and  torturing  the  Kongo  peoples. 

bailiff    of   the     court, 

tho  the  plaintiff  reserved  the  right  of  taking  further  action  against 

him.      Dispatches  last  week  said  that  judgment  in  Dr.  Sheppard's 

case  will  be  rendered  soon.     A  recital  of  the  events  leading  up  to 

the  trial  is  thus  given  by  The  Kongo  News  Letter : 

"The  trial  was  set  for  May  25,  1909,  at  Leopoldville.  Luebo  is 
nearly  1,000  miles  from  Leopoldville.  Drs.  Morrison  and  Shep- 
pard had  no  alternative  but  to  leave  their  mission  duties,  at  how- 
ever great  a  sacrifice,  and  to  make  this  long  and  severe  journey, 
partly  on  the  mission  steamer  and  partly  on  foot,  through  the 
African  jungle. 

".Meanwhile,  the  Presbyterian  body  and  the  Kongo  Reform 
Association  had  appealed  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Knox,  to 
intervene  and  forbid  this  travesty  on  justice.  Mr.  Knox,  pending 
further  action,  cabled  the  American  minister  at  Brussels  to  request 
a  postponement  of  the  trial.  A  postponement  to  July  30  was 
made.     The  public  indignation  aroused   by  this  case   had  been 


growing  rapidly,  not  only  111  the  United  States,  but  in  Europe. 
From  all  sides  increasing  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  various  denominational  conventions  in 
session  during  the  spring  and  summer  adopted  strong  resolutions 
demanding  that  the  just  rights  of  these  two  American  citizens  be 
protected.  A  petition  to  President  Taft  from  the  Swiss  League 
for  the  Protection  of  the  Kongo  Natives  attested  the  international 
proportions  that  public  concern  in  the  matter  had  attained.  All 
the  steps  which  the  Secretary  of  State  took  have  not  yet  been  dis- 
closed, but  at  any  fate  a  further  postponement  took  place,  setting 
the  trial  forward  until  the  24th  of  the  present  month  (September). 
"All  these  months,  Drs.  Morrison  and  Sheppard  have  been  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  Leopoldville,  away  from  their  mission,  await- 
ing whatever  twists  and  turns  Kongo  'legal  '  procedure  might  take. 
They  were  unable  to  carry  to  Leopoldville  with  them  more  than  a 
few  of  the  native  witnesses  they  required,  for  these  natives  are 
held  to  stay  at  home  and  at  work  for  the  Kasai  Company.  That 
the  few  witnesses  they  somehow  found  it  possible  to  take  on  the 
1,000-mile  journey  will  be  browbeaten  and  intimidated,  as  in  the 
notorious  Stannard  case  of  1906,  they  have  every  reason  to  fear." 

An  interesting  fact  in  the  case  is  that  Emile  Vandervelde,  one 
of  the  foremost  Belgian  lawyers  and  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Representatives,  will  defend  the  missionaries  at  the 
trial.  Mr.  Vandervelde  "has  for  years  been  the  leading  critic  of 
Belgian  misrule."  A  letter  from  the  missionaries  printed  in  The 
Christian  Observer  (Louisville,  September  22)  tells  as  follows 
of  the  postponements  of  the  trial  and  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the 
defendants.     They  write : 

"The  situation  is  made  peculiarly  difficult,  for.  as  can  be  seen, 
the  Government  in  condemning  the  company  must  condemn  itself, 
for  it  holds  a  controlling  interest  in  the  company.  Would  the 
Government  under  these  circumstances  give  justice:  The  trial 
was  set  for  May  25,  at  Leopoldville.  A  more  inconvenient  time 
and  place  could  not  possibly  have  been  chosen  for  us.  This 
meant  that  we  were  to  be  dragged  for  900  miles  away  from  our 
homes  and  from  the  seat  of  the  trouble,  where  all  our  witnesses 
were.  In  fact,  could  we  get  any  witnesses  to  go  so  far  from  home  ? 
Then,  too,  the  dry  season  was  coming  on.  We  would  not  be  able 
more  than  likely  to  get  back  to  Luebo  at  all  with  our  steamer. 
We  ourselves  would  betaken  away  from  our  work  and  our  families 
for  perhaps  many  weeks.  We  were  not  consulted  at  all — every- 
thing was  arranged  by  the  State  and  the  company. 

"  Owing  to  the  failure  of  our  steamer  to  get  down  with  us  in  May, 
we  could  not  reach  here  in  time.  The  American  consul  was 
present  and  demanded  a  postponement  of  the  trial.  We  are  sin- 
cerely grateful  for  the  splendid  stand  our  Government  has  taken 
with  us  in  this  matter.  Then  July  30  was  set,  right  in  the  midst 
of  the  dry  season.  The  judge  knew  we  could  not  be  here  at  that 
time,  for  he  went  off  to  try  another  case,  and  when  July  30  came 
he  was  nearly  1.000  miles  away.  But  after  the  most  strenuous 
effort  we  arrived  here  on  August  2,  only  to  find  that  the  trial  had 
been  postponed  till  September  24.  Mr.  Sheppard  made  a  land 
march  of  150  miles  to  catch  the  steamer,  and  Mr.  Morrison  a  canoe 
journey  of  200  miles. 

"We  hear  that  a  lawyer  is  coming  out  to  defend  us.  Personally 
we  would  not  have  gotten  a  lawyer,  we  would  simply  have  presented 
the  witnesses,,  who  can  prove  all  that  the  article  contains  and  much 
more  ;  then,  if  they  had  decided  the  case  against  us,  we  would 
have  refused  to  pay  the  fine  and  would  have  gone  to  prison. 

"But  in  the  decision  of  this  case  the  whole  status  of  these  rub- 
ber companies  is  at  stake,  the  lives  of  millions  of  natives  are  in  the 
balance,  and  the  deepest  interests  of  all  the  Protestant  missions. 
No,  we  have  had  to  yield  our  personal  preference  in  the  matter 
to  the  good  of  the  whole. 

"Now  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  what  the  final  deci>ion 
will  be.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  will  be  a  nne  imposed 
— perhaps  not  as  much  as  that  demanded— just  in  order  to  save 
the  face  of  the  company  and  the  State.  But  if  this  is  done  we 
shall  not  pay  it,  but  shall  go  to  prison  instead,  unless  urged 
strongly  to  the  contrary  by  other  considerations. 

"We  feel  that  in  this  matter  we  are  in  the  right,  we  are  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  poor  and  the  needy  and  the  opprest,  that  we  are 
on  the  side  of  justice,  and  that  God  is  with  us,  and  that  the  truth 
will  be  vindicated  in  his  good  time,  and  that  out  of  this   Kongo 
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cesspool  ol  iniquity  and  corruption  will  come  a  brighter  day.  But 
it  will  never  come  unless  God's  people,  with  his  divine  aid,  bring 
it  to  pass.  We  are  proud  of  the  position  our  mission  lias  always 
taken  in  this  matter,  and  we  are  pi  out!  of  our  Assembly  and  Church 
tor  using  their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  right.  Some  may  say 
that  it  is  a  political  matter.  Is  it  right  to  haggle  over  such  theories 
when  the  cry  of  theopprest  is  ringinginour  ears  and  when  we  may 
lie  able  to  help  them?  Yea,  does  not  God  hold  us  responsible  for 
any  influence  we  may  be  able  to  evert  in  their  behalf  ?" 

In  England  Dr.  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  is  the  latest  advocate  of 
the  persecuted  people  of  the  Kongo.  He  is  publishing  a  book 
called  "The  Crime  of  the  Kongo,"  which  will  be  sold  for  sixpence, 
giving  him  no  pecuniary  benefits.  In  an  interview  in  The  Chris- 
tian World  (London)  Dr.  Doyle  states  that  he  tells  "the  whole 
story  irom  the  beginning— from  the  formation  of  the  Kongo  Free 
State  down  to  the  last  missionaries'  letter  and  the  latest  consular 
report."  "It  is  a  very  terrible  story — a  horrible  story.  It  made 
me  quite  ill  to  write  it.  1  could  not  sleep  at  night  for  thinking  of 
the  vile  things  perpetrated  there."  He  judges  it  worse  than 
Turkish  misrule  in  Bulgaria  in  the  'seventies  and  in  Armenia  in 
the  nineties,  because  "  Belgium's  criminal  misrule  on  the  Kongo" 
has  "been  cold-blooded  and  actuated  by  the  lowest  and  most  sor- 
did motive  of  •rain." 


BACKWARD  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHURCHES 

f  F  a  visitor  to  San  Francisco  should  happen  to  be  interested 
*■  more  in  the  city's  spiritual  than  in  its  material  prosperity,  he 
will  be  disappointed  in  the  way  this  city  of  the  Golden  Gate  is 
rising  from  its  ashes.  Such  is  the  comment  of  an  observer  who 
writes  from  Oakland,  across  the  bay.  Xot  only  has  the  Church 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  world  in  the  work  of  rebuilding,  says 
the  Rev.  C.  F.  Reid,  D.D..  but  it  "shows  tew  signs  of  even  at- 
tempting to  do  so  on  a  scale  anything  like  adequate."  While  the 
general  population  has  grown  apace  until  it  has  nearly  reached  the 
half-million  mark,  he  writes  in  the  Nashville  Christian  Advocate, 
"  the  Protestant  membership  of  the  city  has  actually  diminished 
rather  than  increased."     He  continues  : 

"The  last  religious  census  of  the  city  was  taken  in  1890,  when 
the  population  was  less  than  200.000.  It  was  then  found  that 
there  were  14,062  members  of  the  evangelical  churches.  This 
showing  was  bad  enough,  but  not  so  alarming  as  present  conditions. 

"  In  1908  the  population  of  the  city  was  estimated  at  400,000. 
The  year-books  of  the  evangelical  churches  of  the  same  year  show 
membership  as  follows:  Presbyterians,  2.700;  .Methodist  Episco- 
pal, 2.679;  Congregational ists,  1.968:  Baptists,  1,010;  Christians. 
768;  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  122.  If  to  these  we 
add  500  for  the  smaller  churches  that  issue  no  year-book,  we  have 
a  total  of  9.747  members  of  the  evangelical  churches  in  an  Ameri- 
can city  of  400,000  people,  not  quite  1  in  40. 

"  If  the  decrease  in  other  churches  during  the  last  year  has  cor- 
responded to  our  own,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  it  has  not, 
then  we  may  subtract  at  least  20  per  cent,  from  this  number  ;  and 
if  nothing  is  done  to  check  the  present  falling-off,  Protestant 
Christianity  will  be  only  a  pathetic  memory  in  less  than  two 
decades.  Take,  for  example,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
A  few  years  ago  they  had  a  membership  of  3,500.  A  prominent 
member  of  that  Church  told  me  recently  that  they  would  barely 
show  2,200  in  all  their  18  churches  at  the  coming  conference. 
The  same  gentleman  told  me  there  were  1,800  saloons  in  the  city. 
Allowing  two  and  one-half  men  for  each  saloon,  you  have  more 
than  two  bartenders  in  San  Francisco  for  every  Methodist." 

Scrutinizing  the  congregations  that  may  be  found  in  the  churches 
the  writer  is  deprestto  notice  "the  scarcity  of  children  and  young 
people,  and  that,  too,  in  a  city  where  youth  is  preeminently  a 
characteristic  of  the  population."     He  asks  : 

"Where  are  the  young  men  and  maidens  on  Sunday?  Do  not  go 
to  the  churches  to  look  for  them,  but  rather  to  the  ferries  and  the 
railway  stations,  where  they  are  flocking  by  thousands  to  the  parks 
and  hills  across  the  bay  and  the  pleasure  resorts  thickly  scattered 


down  the  peninsula.  Find  them  in  the  cheap  theaters  and  wine- 
rooms  that  do  their  big  business  on  the  Lord's  day.  It  is  prob- 
able that  not  one  in  fifty  of  the  young  men  between  the  ages  of  til- 
teen  and  thirty  ever  think  of  going  to  church.  With  this  ever 
increasing  majority  on  the  wrong  side,  what  bodes  for  the  future  ? 
"With  the  above  facts  before  us,  can  we  do  otherwise  than  ad- 
mit that  the  Church  stands  arrested  in  San  Francisco  ?  Nay, 
more  :  that  it  is  in  a  retreat  that  threatens  soon  to  become  a  total 
rout  before  a  careless  paganism  that  laughs  at  her  confusion.  Is 
it  not  high  time  we  begin  to  ask  what  is  wrong  and  to  make  haste 
to  save,  if  possible,  the  Church  from  utter  defeat  in  San  Francisco  ? 


"we  ark  pleading  the  cause  of  the  opprest." 

Dr  Morrison  and  a  chief  of  one  of  the  Kongo  tribes  to  whom  he  is 
devoting  his  life.  In  the  decision  of  the  present  trial,  he  says,  "the 
lives  of  millions  of  natives  are  in  the  balance." 

"Shall  the  Church,  without  a  mighty  effort,  let  San  Francisco 
go  ?  This  writer  has  clo^elv  observed  conditions  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  and  is  convinced  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  Church 
failure  is  the  great  lack  of  home  life.  It  is  a  city  of  fiats  and 
apartment-houses,  and  tiie  children  are  largely  reared  on  the  streets. 
The  churches  have  persisted  in  clinging  to  the  conventional 
methods  of  the  past,  and  have  not  ministered  to  the  needs  of  the 
young  life  thronging  the  streets.  They  have  been  content  to  let 
the  devil  furnish  the  attractions  and  provide  for  the  physical  ex- 
uberance which  specially  characterizes  the  young  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  'Without  home  influence  to  lead  to  the  Church,  and  with 
no  provisions  to  answer  the  call  that  tingles  in  every  drop  of  red 
blood  that  runs  riot  in  their  bodies,  the  young  turn  to  the  places 
where  they  may  be  found. 

"It  seems  plain  that  to  reverse  the  tide  flowing  so  strongly  out 
of  the  Church,  we  must  reverse  our  methods  and  forget  the  tradi- 
tions that  have  led  to  our  defeat.  The  vulnerable  point  of  San 
Francisco  is  in  its  young  life.  Therefore  let  us  build  no  more  tall 
steeples,  nor  seek  to  impress  with  dim  religious  light  sifting 
through  stained  glass  ;  but  let  us  build  substantial  young  people's 
church-houses,  where  the  best  conditions  of  home  life  can  be  pro- 
vided, and  where  all  the  reasonable  demands  of  a  vigorous  young 
life  can  be  met.  Let  us  rub  from  our  banners  the  theological  dog- 
mas hard  to  understand,  and  in  their  places  write  large  and  lumi- 
nous :    We  live  to  minister.     Jesus  was  not  afraid  to  minister  to 
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an}'  need  or  form  of  misery.  In  fact,  most  of  his  time  seems  to 
have  been  spent  in  going  about  doing  good.  A  return  to  his 
methods  might  be  tried,  and  even  in  San  Francisco  there  is  good 
hope  the}7  will  prevail." 


FRANCE'S  AFFLICTED   "SISTERS" 

^HE  outside  world  has  largely  overlooked,  in  its  discussion  of 
*■  the  French  secularization  acts,  the  sufferings  endured  by 
the  French  nuns,  who  find  themselves  "suddenly  deprived  of  their 
means  of  living,  expropriated,  and  exiled."  The  misery  of  appre- 
hension concerning  the  unknown  future,  the  constant  fear,  day  and 
night,  of  the  gendarmes'  knock,  has  been  too  much  for  some  poor 
souls,  says  Mr.  J.  C.  Sutcliffe  in  the  London  Catholic  Times. 
Health,  and  reason  too,  have  been  overthrown  in  many  cases.  A 
vivid  picture  is  drawn  of  the  plight  of  these  religious  recluses  when 
the  town  councils,  having  long  coveted  the  fine  buildings  and 
choice  sites  of  the  religious  institutions,  finally  prevail  upon  the 
Government  to  proceed  to  confiscation.     We  read  : 

"The  ax  and  the  hammer  thunder  on  their  great  gates.  They 
are  broken  down,  or,  lifted  from  their  hinges,  fall  with  a  mighty 
crash.  The  tramp  of  soldiers  and  gendarmes  and  the  clink  of 
arms  resound  in  theircloisters  and  passages.  The  innerdoors  are 
smashed  one  after  the  other.  The  nuns'  cells  are  searched.  The 
sacred  rights  of  'enclosure,' so  long  scrupulously  respected,  are 
violated.  At  last  the  invaders  break  into  the  inner  lefuge,  the 
chapel  where  all  the  community  are  in  prayer.  In  face  of  the 
drawn'swords  of  the  men  of  arms  and  of  the  law  the  Superior  must 
make  a  dignified  protest.  Then,  with  a  semblance  of  force,  the 
nuns  are  driven  from  their  beloved  home. 

"These  women  have  been  enclosed,  many  for  long  years,  fifty, 
sixty,  maybe  seventy  or  more  years.  There  are  the  aged,  the  sick, 
perhaps  the  dying.  All  must  be  pitilessly  moved  out.  Some 
have  died  in  the  way,  before  reaching  the  near  friendly  shelter. 
It  is.  perhaps,  midwinter;  the  snow  lies  deep;  for  their  patronal 
feast,  their  day  of  rejoicing,  has  been  chosen  for  the  expulsion. 
Behold  these  nuns,  unaccustomed  to  the  outer  world,  adrift  to  find 
a  refuge  in  some  distant  land  !  Where  to  find  it  ?  How  to  find  it  ? 
They  are  many  ;  only  a  large  house  can  hold  them.  A  large  house 
asks  a  large  rent.     Who  will  pay  it  ? 

"Behold  the  exiles  thrown  into  a  desert  in  Spain,  or  an  over- 
crowded quarter  in  Belgium  !  At  once  difficulties  arise  of  opposite 
character.  In  the  one  there  are  no  children  to  form  a  little  paying 
school,  no  ladies  to  give  needlework  or  other  aid.  In  the  other 
the  bishops  can  not  allow  them  to  open  a  school ;  it  would  empty 
existing  schools  and  starve  nuns  already  at  work.  The  same  for 
needlework ;  already  there  are  more  hands  than  work.  After  a 
miserable  effort  to  live  on  stewed  vine-leaves  or  a  few  potatoes, 
the  weakest  die  of  starvation  ;  others  linger  on  until  a  little  help 
comes.  Here  the  house  has  not  been  habited  for  years  ;  the  drains 
are  out  of  order;  seven  nuns  die  of  typhus  fever  ;  their  chaplain 
nearly  dies  after  them.  For  months  the  peasants  dare  not  ap- 
proach, fearing  the  plague,  hence  impossibility  for  enclosed  nuns 
to  obtain  food.  Fortunately,  help  came  in  time  from  the  nearest, 
tho  distant,  town.  There  the  house  is  damp  ;  four  or  five  die  of 
consumption.  Others  fall  ill  from  overcrowding.  They  have  no 
beds;  seized  in  the  custom-house  or  too  expensive  for  carriage. 
They  have  too  few,  and  must  sleep  in  them  in  turns  through  the 
day  and  night." 

Abating  to  some  extent  the  rigors  of  this  picture  the  writer 
goes  on  to  present  scenes  where  these  horrors  do  not  occur. 
Some  convents  have  been  able  to  take  their  schools  with  them, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  has  been  kept  up.  Other  resources  are 
employed  such  as  are  here  described  : 

"Some  find  charitable  friends,  sometimes  at  their  new  homes 
unexpectedly,  or  aid  from  societies  formed  in  France.  Others 
obtain  precarious  work.  Some  powerful  congregations  boldly 
found  new  schools  all  over  the  world.  The  'Sacre  Coeur  '  has  es- 
tablished as  many  schools  as  were  closed.  The  'Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools,*  after  filling  to  the  possible  tkeir  existing  schools 
and  forming  new  ones  in  the  many  countries  already  grateful  to 


them,  triumphantly  planted  in  fresh  soil,  such  as  Mexico,  Cuba, 
Brazil.  Cape  Colony.  Even  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, however,  lie  painful  anxieties,  great  money  losses,  many 
sacrifices,  property  confiscated,  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  grief 
at  the  destruction  of  flourishing  good  works,  at  the  ingratitude  and 
wickedness  of  men." 

But  the  real  pinch  is  not  with  these  communities  that  have  been 
able  to  preserve  their  common  life.  There  are  other  small  and 
weak  congregations  which  have  dissolved,  and,  hoping  for  better 
days,  have  thrown  their  members  loose  on  the  world. 

"Ah,  there  is  the  struggle,  there  the  starvation,  there  the  hope- 
lessness, with  the  added  suffering  of  isolation.  Many  tried  to 
enter  domestic  service.  As  a  rule  they  are  unfitted  for  its  duties. 
The  only  careers  for  which  they  are  fitted,  teaching  and  nursing, 
are  closed  to  them.  They  belonged  to  a  congregation  ;  it  is  a  stain 
the  Republic  will  not  allow  them  to  wash  off.  An  incident,  while 
it  throws  a  ray  of  humor  on  our  sad  story,  shows  this  indelibility. 
An  ex-Brother  had  produced  very  real  proofs  that  he  had  returned 
to  secular  life.  The  judge  would  not  accept  them.  The  Brother 
asked  what  proof  would  suffice.  The  judge:  'The  only  proof 
would  be  his  marriage.'  'Then,  sir,'  victoriously  replied  the 
Brother,  'I  apply  for  the  hand  of  your  daughter.'  The  proof  de- 
manded seems  based  on  the  declaration  made  in  the  House  by  a 
leader  of  the  Republic,  M.  Combes,  that  it  was  hoped  the  ex-nuns 
would  soon  be  seen  everywhere,  decked  with  ribbons  and  finery, 
ogling  the  men:  and  the  ex-Brothers  with  wreaths  of  smoke  en- 
circling their  budding  mustaches  ! 

"To  add  to  this  mass  of  misery  are  the  woes  of  thousands  of 
orphans,  of  reformatory  children  deprived  of  the  safe  shelter  and 
loving  care  given  them  by  the  congregations  who  brought  them  up 
in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God.  These  poor  children  have  been 
thrown  back  to  the  dens  of  misery  or  vice  from  which  Christian 
charity  had  rescued  them." 


WHERE  CHURCHES  FLOURISH  AND  DECAY— Some  rather 
curious  facts  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ecclesiastical  barometer  are 
noticed  by  the  editor  of  The  CJiristian  Advocate  (New  York) 
who  bases  his  remarks  upon  the  statements  of  one  of  his  religious 
contemporaries.     We  read  : 

"  According  to  the  latest  United  States  Census  reports,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  church-members  in  every  State  in  New  England  are 
Roman  Catholic.  More  than  69  per  cent,  of  the  church-members 
in  Massachusetts  are  Roman  Catholic  ;  74  per  cent,  in  Rhode 
Island  are  Roman  Catholic.  The  Congregationalist  recalls  the 
fact  that  in  the  early  years  of  the  Republic  the  west  and  south- 
west territory,  which  had  belonged  to  Spain  and  was  ceded  to 
France,  was  under  Roman-Catholic  control.  In  the  southern  part 
of  that  territory  it  was  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land  for  Protes- 
tants to  hold  public  worship.  In  the  'Natchez  Country  '  persons 
were  arrested  for  maintaining  such  worship.  In  what  was  then 
West  Florida  the  Roman  Catholic  was  declared  to  be  the  only  re- 
ligion permitted,  and  Protestant  Bibles  and  other  books  were 
seized  and  burned.  Early  settlers  in  St.  Louis  were  not  allowed 
to  have  a  Protestant  meeting-house.  But  it  candidlv  observes 
that  at  that  time  in  New  Engand  there  was  hardly  any  more  tolera- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholics  than  of  Protestants  in  the  Southwest. 
The  onlv  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  which  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  now  in  the  majority  are  the  most  thinly  settled  ones: 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  Montana.  New  Mexico,  still  a  Territory, 
is  also  in  the  list.  The  Congregationalist  says  that  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  has  taken  possession  of  New  England  by  invasion 
from  Ireland  and  Continental  Europe  (we  add  lower  Canada), 
and  nearly  all  its  priests  and  prelates  are  of  foreign  birth  and 
parentage.  The  Roman  Catholics  know  what  they  believe,  are 
not  ashamed  of  it,  are  ever  ready  to  defend  it,  are  skilled  in  gaining 
advantage,  and,  while  divided  between  the  two  great  parties,  with 
but  few  exceptions  are  ever  ready  to  vote  for  the  special  interests 
of  their  Church  when  such  are  in  issue  at  the  polls.  Locally,  they 
get  what  they  can  for  their  purposes  from  eadi  party  or  both.  So 
far  as  we  can  ascertain,  or  their  own  statistics  will  show,  in  none 
of  these  States  is  there  any  remarkable  addition  to  the  Roman- 
Catholic  Church  from  the  Protestant  denominations  of  the  land, 
or  the  unchurched  people  of  other  blood  than  that  of  the  countries 
where  Roman  Catholicism  prevails." 
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A  GREAT   SHOW  OF  DUTCH   PICTURES 

THE  American  tourist  who  imagines  he  must  go  to  Amsterdam 
to  see  paintings  by  Rembrandt  and  to  Haarlem  to  see  those 
of  Franz  Hals  may  be  told  on  his  return  that  he  might  have  formed 
as  good  an  idea  of  these  masters  by  visiting  the  exhibition  of  Dutch 
pictures  in  New  York. 

Never  before  have  so  many  Dutch  masterpieces  been  brought  to 
one's  very  door,  as  are  now  gathered  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art.  New  York,  in 
the  midst  of  its  spectac- 
ular outdoor  celebra- 
tions, has  assembled 
these  pictures  to  com- 
memorate, so  says  the 
catalog,  "the  age  of 
Henry  Hudson  and  the 
country  under  whose 
auspices  he  entered  the 
river  which  bears  his 
name."  It  will  be  many 
a  long  day.  say  the  com- 
mentators, before  the 
public  will  again  see  in 
one  group  thirty-four 
Rembrandts  (this  num- 
ber shortly  to  be  swelled 
by  three  more),  twenty 
works  by  Franz  Hals 
— "  so  large  a  number 
of  Hals*s  pictures  has 
never  before  been  col- 
lected together"  —  and 
rive  by  Yermeer.  of 
Delft,  with  another  on 
:  -  way  to  join  them. 
Then  there  are  seven 
Hobbemas.  four  land- 
scapes by  Solomon 
Ruisdael.  and  eleven 
by  Jacob  of  that  name, 
and  a  scattering  display  of  works  by  Cuyp,  Steen,  Peter  de 
Hoogh,  Terborch.  and  others  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  schools. 
The  whole  country  has  contributed  to  this  display,  including 
wealthy  art  collectors  from  Montreal,  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  Washington,  and  Newport,  and  public  art  institutions 
like  the  New  York  and  Chicago  art  museums.  The  character  of 
life  and  nature  that  this  show  displays  is  thus  indicated  by  Mr. 
Cortissoz  in  his  notice  in  the  New  York  Tribune : 

"The  immediate  appeal  of  an  exhibition  of  this  sort  is  made  to 
the  spectator's  curiosity  and  his  sensuous  instinct.  It  is,  by  itself, 
a  l'ttle  exciting  to  see  so  many  famous  works  gathered  together  in 
one  place,  and  after  the  first  moment  of  surprize  there  follows  a 
kind  of  glut  of  the  eye,  a  reckless  gormandizing  of  massive  drafts- 
manship and  sumptuous  iho  somber  tone.  Later  impressions 
take  account  of  more  complex  elements  of  charm  and  provoke  re- 
flection on  the  remarkable  educational  value  of  the  collection, 
framed  as  it  is  with  special  reference  to  that  Dutch  period  in  the 
history  of  New  York  which  is  just  now  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
These  pictures  throwr,  to  begin  with,  a  riood  of  light  on  Dutch 
types,  Dutch  manners  and  dress,  boldly  relieved  against  a  back- 
ground of  Dutch  landscape  and  architecture.  In  the  portraits  of 
Rembrandt  and  Hals  you  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  seven- 
teenth-century burgher  and  his  wife;  Vermeer  and  De  Hoogh 
will  show  you  how  they  lived  at  home,  and  while  the  Ruisdaels 
expose  the  character  of  the  countryside  and  waterways  in  Holland, 
the  broadly  humorous  compositions  of  Jan  Steen  will  people  the 


Courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

A    VISIT    TO   THE    NURSERY, 
By  Gabriel  Metsu. 

This  notable  picture,  formerly  in  the  great  Kann  collection  in  Paris,  was  lent  to  the  Hudson 
Fulton  Exhibition  by  its  present  owner,  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan. 


scene  for  you  with  Hobbinol  and  his  doxy.  The  light  that  suffuses 
the  land  of  our  ancestors  is  gray  and  cool.  For  all  the  moisture 
in  that  northern  atmosphere  things  are  seen  clearly  in  it  and  painted 
with  meticulous  accuracy.  Steady-going  realists  we  did)  the  paint- 
ers of  the  place  and  the  period.  For  one  explanation  of  the  course 
they  followed  look  at  their  flat  landscape,  their  comfortable  farm- 
steads, and  their  comparatively  sunless  sky.  Look  also  at  the 
society  reflected  in  their  paintings,  at  the  heavy  frames  and  honest 
but  quite  unemotional  physiognomies  of  the  men  and  women,  and 
at  the  wholesome,  earthy  lives  they  led  indoors  and  out.     What 

more  natural  than  that 
the  artists  dwelling  in 
such  an  age  of  sturdy 
materialism  should  de- 
velop the  gifts  which  go 
to  the  making  of  a  real- 
istic picture  ?  Depend- 
ence upon  the  visible 
fact,  simplicity,  truth, 
were  in  the  very  air  they 
breathed." 

The  glory  of  the  ex- 
hibition is  naturally  the 
work  of  Rembrandt. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Downes  de- 
clares in  the  Boston 
Transcript  that  this  "  is 
a  more  impressive  show- 
ing of  his  work,  every- 
thing considered,  than 
that  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Rembrandt 
tercentenary  at  Leyden 
in  the  summer  of  1906." 
The  canvases  are 
mainly  portraits,  almost 
the  only  "subject  "  pic- 
ture being  the  "  Finding 
of  Moses,"  from  the 
Johnson  collection  in 
Philadelphia.  Of  some 
of  the  others  the  critic 
of  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  writes  : 

"The  happiest  days  of  Rembrandt's  life  were  the  nine  years 
(1633-42)  from  the  date  of  his  betrothal  to  Saskia  van  Ulenburgh 
to  her  death.  Her  portrait  (P.  A.  B.  Widener's),  if  not  an  alto- 
gether satisfactory  picture,  is  full  of  the  bright  light  and  brilliant 
color  of  Rembrandt's  joyous  years.  A  charming  portrait  of  him- 
self (Herbert  S.  Terrell's),  resembling  much  that  in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  showing  him  in  the  happiest  of  moods,  was  painted 
six  years  after  their  marriage.  To  the  same  date  belong  the  cele- 
brated so-called  'Gilder,'  or  'Le  Doreur'  (Mrs.  H.  O.  Have- 
meyer's),  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  finished  of  that  highly  finish- 
ing period  of  Rembrandt's  painting  career,  and  the  'Portrait  of  an 
Old  Woman  '  (Mrs.  Havemeyer's),  both  wonderfully  warm  and 
golden  in  coloring.  'The  Gilder'  was  an  artist  named  Dorner, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  a  misprint,  rather  than  the  sunshine 
of  his  pictures,  as  tradition  says,  gained  this  portrait  the  name  of 
'Le  Doreur.' 

"The  splendid  'Noble  Slav  '  (W.  K.  Vanderbilt's),  with  a  deep 
shadow  on  the  left  of  the  turban  and  on  the  lower  part  of  the  figure, 
has  that  brilliant  light  playing  out  of  and  around  the  body  that 
only  a  genius  of  the  first  order  could  dare.  But  Rembrandt  was 
a  god  in  his  art,  and  he  made  nature  as  it  suited  him.  Where 
he  wished  that  it  should  be  light  there  was  light. 

"'The  Marquis  D'Andelot '  (Richard  Mortimer's)  belongs  to 
Rembrandt's  marriage  year.  It  used  to  be  known  as  a  'Young 
Man  Buckling  on  His  Armor'  until  recently,  when  an  old  French 
poem,  describing  the  picture,  was  discovered  to  reveal  the  iden- 
tity of  the  sitter. 

"The  oldest   Rembrandt  in  the  collection  is  a  small  sketch  of 
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himself  (J.  Pierpont  Morgan's),  painted  in  162S;  the  most  recent, 
the  'Portrait  of  a  Man."  1667,  belonging  to  the  Museum." 

Next  to  the  Rembrandts,  interest  in  the  Vermeers  is.  keenest. 
Mr.  Cortissoz  writes : 

"For  him  it  was  enough  to  paint  some  placid  lady  of  Delft, 
occupied  in  household  duties,  or  seated  at  her  dressing-table,  or 
idly  talking  with  her  cavalier.  He  was  content  with  this  simple 
ambition — since  in  the  achievement  of  it  he  could  practise  a  sort 
of  wizardry,  poetizing  paint,  extorting  from  his  pure  surfaces  a 
beauty  which  Rembrandt  himself,  with  all  his  tremendous  powers, 
could  not  have  attained.  Perhaps  the  master  would  have  disdained 
Yermeer's  ideal  as  something  not  altogether  worthy  of  his  genius, 
a  thing  naturally  to  be  left  to  a  quieter,  more  refined  and,  perhaps, 
smaller  temperament.  Vermeer  could  afford  to  concentrate  him- 
self upon  his  modest  inspiration.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  authentic, 
and,  what  is  more,  it  led  him  to  perfection.  There  are  five  examples 
of  him  at  the  Museum,  and,  as  has  been  noted,  Mr.  Altman  is  to 
lend  another.  This  is  good  fortune,  indeed,  considering  that  there 
are  only  thirty-odd  Vermeers  in  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe,  too,  that  of  the  specimens  now  shown  the  finest  is  that 
'Girl  with  Water  Jug'  which  is  a  permanent  possession  of  the 
Museum  forming  part  of  the  late  Mr.  Marquand's  fine  collection. 
Even  Mr.  Morgan's  'Lady  Writing  '  and  Mrs.  Huntington's  'Lady 
with  Lute,'  both  radiantly  beautiful  paintings,  seem  a  little  less 
gemlike  than  this  flawless  study  of  blues  and  whites.  Mr.  Frick's 
'Music  Lesson  '  and  Mr.  Johnson's 'Lady  with  Guitar  '  are  dis- 
tinctly below  its  astounding  level.  But,  after  all,  special  satis- 
faction in  the  Vermeer  that  we  can  see  all  the  time  need  scarcely 
diminish  our  pleasure  in  the  pictures  by  him  which  for  a  brief 
period  emerge  from  private  galleries.  They  are  all  deeply  inter- 
esting in  their  serene  mastery,  their  loveliness  of  tone,  their  inde- 
finable distinction. 

"It  is  not  only  his  superiority  in  respect  to  style,  but  his  finer 
qualities  as  a  colorist  and  a  painter  of  light,  that  give  Vermeer  an 


rtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

A    PHILOSOPHER. 

By  Rembrandt. 

Mr.  P.  A.  R.  Widener,  of  Philadelphia,  who  lends  this  canvas  to  the 
Hudson-Fulton  F.xhibition,  secured  it  from  the  Kann  collection. 

almost  cruel  advantage  over  those  fellow  countrymen  of  his  who 
labored  in  the  same  field.  There  are  some  notable  specimens  of 
their  craft  in  this  exhibition.  Senator  Clark,  Mr.  Borden,  and 
Mr.  Frick  have  each  lent  a  good  piece  by  Terborch  ;  Mrs.  Have- 
meyer  sends  her  brilliant  picture  of  'The  Visit,'  by  De  Hoogh." 


SUFFERING  FRESHMEN 

\A?  HILE  the  freshmen  may  think  they  are  suffering  from  many 
v  *  worse  things  in  these  autumn  months,  one  writer  affirms 
that  the  worst  of  their  afflictions  is  incompetent  instruction.  Be- 
cause some  studious  young  man  has  written  a  learned  thesis  on 
a  rare  genus  of  prehistoric  mosquito  and  gained  his   Ph.D.,   he 


Courtesy  of  ihe  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art. 

LADY    WITH   A    LUTE. 

By  Vermeer  of  Delft 

One  of  the  contributions  by  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  to  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Exhibition  of  Dutch  Masters. 

is  made  a  college-instructor  and  the  poor  freshmen  have  to  take 
such  instruction  as  he  can  furnish.  Many  an  abler  teacher,  says 
Mr.  William  R.  Castle,  Jr.,' in  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly,  is 
debarred  because  he  lacks  the  magic  letters  after  his  name.  Mr. 
Castle  thinks  it  little  less  than  "deplorable"  that  the  possession  of 
the  Ph.D.  degree  "should  be  held  to  entitle  a  man  to  a  position 
as  instructor  in  elementary  courses."  The  ideal  teacher  certainly 
should  be  a  scholar,  "but  one  fired  with  enthusiasm  to  teach,  to 
kindle  enthusiasm  for  learning  in  dormant  minds."  If  such  men 
are  lacking,  the  choice  "should  be  from  among  the  ranks  of  young, 
eager,  intelligent  graduates  ;  men  not  as  learned,  perhaps,  but  often 
better  able  to  teach  ;  men  whose  ideals  are  high,  whose  enthusiasm 
is  infectious  ;  who  would  be  glad  of  two  or  three  years  of  experi- 
ence, both  in  teaching  and  in  leading  younger  men."  Instead  of 
such  men,  what  do  we  largely  have?     The  writer  answers  : 

"The  young  instructor  to-day  is  too  often  not  a  human  individual, 
in  the  sense  that  he  must  be  to  attract  the  freshman.  Too  often 
he  is  selected,  not  primarily,  but  exclusively,  for  his  learning.  A 
young  man,  after  three  or  four  years  of  devotion  to  his  books, 
graduates  from  college  summa  cum  laude.  He  knows  few  of  his 
classmates  because  he  has  never  had  time  to  meet  them.  The 
book  of  'college  life  '  he  has  never  opened.  After  graduation  he 
applies  himself  with  even  greater  assiduity,  deciphers  obscure 
manuscripts,  writes  a  thesis  on  'Boileau's  Influence  on  Rousseau  * 
— which  the  world  had  thought  negative,  if  it  thought  about  it  at 
all — or  on  some  rare  genus  of  prehistoric  mosquito,  and  then  sud- 
denly finds  himself  blinking  in  the  face  of  an  applauding  world  a 
Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

"He  is  conscientious  and  therefore  gives  his  instruction  with 
meticulous  accuracy,  but  without  enthusiasm.  How  can  he  be 
enthusiastic  in  the  teaching  of  something  which  does  not  interest 
him,  and  before  students  whom  he  believes  determined  to  srain  as 
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little  as  possible  from  his  stores  of  wisdom  ?  As  proctor  he  does 
the  work  oi  a  policeman,  an  irritating  stickler  for  the  letter  of  the 
rules  and  regulations ;  but  even  as  a  policeman  often  ineffective, 

because  he  does  not  see.  and  is  not  interested  to  probe,  beneath 
the  surface  of  undergraduate  life.  It  would  be  useless  to  appoint 
him  a  general  adviser,  because  his  advice  would  never  pass  beyond 

books;  because  when  conscience  drove  him  to  the  rooms  of  a 
Student  it  would  destroy  spontaneity  ;  he  could  give  no  advice  con- 
cerning lite,  because  the  freshman  would  know  more  of  life  than  he. 
"Will  the  college  consent  to  give  him  up  ?  It  is  bound  to  him 
through  loyalty,  the  wish  to  reward  years  of  faithful  work.  It 
belie\es.  perhaps,  that  he  will  write  distinguished  books,  and 
would  like  those  books  to  issue  from  its  doors.  These  reasons 
are  excellent,  but  are  not  sufficient  if  the  students  are  to  suffer. 
The  truism  is  often  overlooked  that  a  college  exists  for  its  students. 
not  for  its  faculty.  The  mistake  made  is  in  putting  such  men  in 
charge  of  freshman  courses,  where  even  a  suggestion  of  pedantry 
is  disastrous,  and  where  the  ability  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  study 
is  infinitely  more  important  than  the  inculcation  of  fact." 

In  addition  to  the  need  felt  for  sympathy  between  the  instructor 
and  the  students  in  the  classroom,  there  is  an  increasing  conviction 
that  means  should  be  employed  to  draw  these  two  elements  of 
college-life  closer  together  outside  the  classroom.  The  preceptorial 
system  is  advocated  and  largely  practised  at  Princeton.  Mr. 
Castle  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  upper  classmen 
be  utilized  in  extending  this  system.  It  might  do  much,  bethinks, 
"toward  guarding  the  freshman  from  the  dangers  of  his  natural 
inquisitiveness."     We  read: 

"  In  every  college  there  are  numbers  of  good  upper  classmen  who 
are  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  faculty  in  starting  freshmen  along 
the  right  path,  and  it  is  amazing  that. thus  far  so  little  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  their  services.     Each  of  these  upper  classmen 


even  than  the  advisers,  that  each  was  getting  his  fair  chance 
socially.  He  would  report  cases  where  financial  aid  was  needed, 
or  admonition,  or  encouragement.  As  it  is  at  present,  many  fel- 
lows are  lonely  ;  many,  especially  those  from  a  distance,  miss  the 
recognition  they  deserve  merely  because  they  ignorantly  room  out- 


r'e-y  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  "f  Art. 

W1LHELM    VAN   HEYTHUVSEN. 

By  Franz  Hals. 

One  of  Chicago's  contributions  to  the  Hudson-Fulton  Exhibition. 

The  owner  of  this  Hals  is  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson. 

should  be  given  a  list  of  from  five  to  ten  freshmen  whom  he  would 
make  it  his  duty  to  know.  He  would  talk  over  with  them  their 
work  and  their  play  :  their  study,  their  amusements,  their  athletics. 
He  would  make  sure  that  each,  outside  of  his  lessons,  was  given 
a  sane  interest,  something  to  do  for  the  college,  whether  partici- 
pation in  football,  or  in  debating,  or  in  writing  for  the  college 
papers.     He  would  see  to  it  far  more  effectively  than  the  dean,  or 


<  ourtes)  "i  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

THE    SAVANT. 

By  Rembrandt. 
This  canvas,  originally  in  the  Kann  collection,  now  hangs  in  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  Exhibition.     Mrs   C.  P.  Huntington  is  the  owner. 

side  the  sphere  of  undergraduate  life,  or,  knowing  no  one  at  first, 
fall  in  with  uncongenial  classmates,  and,  becoming  discouraged, 
withdraw  into  themselves.  To  such  lonely  men  the  dangerous 
pleasures  existing  outside  of  college  appeal  as  substitutes  for  what 
they  have  missed  in  college.  These  tragedies  would  be  far  less 
likely  to  occur  if  all  members  of  the  class  were  thrown  together, 
and  natural  associations  were  facilitated  through  the  provision  of 
upper  classmen  and  advisers." 


POETRY  AS  A  STAFF  OF  LIFE— The  strangely  contrasting 
situations  of  two  prominent  English  poets  makes  the  Boston 
Transcript  wonder  about  that  eternal  problem  of  the  rewards  of 
art.  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  is  in  the  enviable  situation  of  being  under 
thirty  and  the  author  of  seven  published  books  of  poetry.  He 
deliberately  chose  poetry  as  a  means  of  livelihood  when  he  left 
Oxford  and  is  said  to  have  found  little  difficulty  in  marketing  his 
verse.  Set  in  contrast  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  "  another 
English  poet,  and  one  of  substantial  gifts  and  notable  achieve- 
ment." It  is  reported  that  he  was  lately  summoned  to  public  ex- 
amination in  the  bankruptcy  court  in  London,  but  he  failed  to 
appear  because  he  could  not  "raise  the  price  "  of  a  railway  ticket 
from  Brighton,  where  he  lives.  Upon  these  facts  The  Transcript 
comments  : 

"  One  hesitates  to  institute  comparisons  between  the  productions 
that  yield  such  diverse  results,  reluctance  being  deepened  by  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Phillips  is  the  elder  poet  and  attracted  favorable 
notice  long  before  the  other  planet  swam  into  our  ken.  If  either 
gentleman  conspicuously  allied  himself  with  the  life  of  the  time, 
the  success  and  the  failure  might  easily  be  explained  ;  but  the  fact 
is  that  Mr.  Noyes,  like  Mr.  Phillips,  finds  his  most  inspiring 
themes  in  history  and  myth — and,  tho  Sir  Francis  Drake  seems  no 
very  'live  subject,'  Blackwood's  printed  the  epic  tale  for  Mr. 
Noyes  in  twenty  instalments  !  Perhaps  the  younger  man  has  the 
greater  gift  of  persuasion,  or  employs  the  more  energetic  press 
agent.  At  any  rate,  it  is  evident  that,  tho  Mr.  Phillips  does  not 
deserve  misfortune,  Mr.  Noyes  is  entitled  to  success.  He  married 
an  American  girl." 
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OUTGROWING  LITERARY  GARDEN- 
PATCHES 

Ol'R  novelists,  it  seems,  are  coming  to  loek  over  their  fences 
to  see  what  is  going  on  outside  their  garden-patches.  The 
consequence  is  that  "garden-patch  "  literature  is  giving  way  to  the 
cultivation  of  a  wider,  more  world-embracing  field.  So  points  out 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  recalls  a  not  distant 
past  when  our  fiction-writers  presented  us  little  nosegays  from 
New  England,  Alaska,  the  Tennessee  mountain  region,  the  Middle 
West,  New  York,  Southern  California,  or  New  Orleans.  It  was 
really  only  a  few  flowers  in  the  case  of  the  New-England  writers, 
for  the  area  was  not  wide  enough  for  the  number  of  cultivators, 
and  little  more  than  a  flower-bed  could  be  apportioned  to  each. 
"Because  Miss  Wilkins  stood  so  close  to  New  England,  because 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock  had  made  the  Southern  mountaineer  her 
own,  because  George  W.  Cable  held  New  Orleans  for  his  demesne, 
it  became  a  virtue  for  every  writer  to  constitute  himself  the  in- 
terpreter of  a  corner,  no  matter  how  little,  of  the  national  life.  It 
was  the  period  of  local  color  and  the  patented  brand  of  goods. 
Like  careful  users  of  milk,  readers  were  supposed  to  lay  stress  on 
the  farm  the  product  came  from."  We  have  not,  as  yet^  quite  done 
away  with  our  garden-patch  literature,  says  this  writer,  but  "we 
seem  to  be  moving  fast  in  that  direction."     He  continues  : 

"The  soil  is  being  exhausted.  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman  has  emi- 
grated from  New  England  to  New  Jersey.  George  W.  Cable  has 
moved  from  Louisiana  to  New  England.  Tack  London  has  been 
scouring  the  Pacific  for  pastures  new.  There  are,  of  course, 
younger  writers  who  continue  the  tradition.  Stewart  Edward 
White  has  his  Canada  and  Southwest.  Rowland  Thomas  has  an- 
nexed the  Philippines.  Herman  Whittaker  is  invading  Mexico. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  evident  that  the  age  of  local  and  provincial 
literature,  at  least  so  far  as  concerns  fiction,  is  passing  into  an  age 
of  nation-wide  interests.  From  the  portrayal  of  local  character 
or  local  adventure  we  are  moving  forward  toward  problems  that 
are  the  same  the  country  over,  because  they  deal  with  common 
facts  of  our  democracy,  our  social  organization,  or,  wider  still,  our 
common  humanity.  Take  the  novel  of  American  history  as  it  has 
been  diligently  cultivated  by  Winston  Churchill  and  a  number  of 
lesser  writers.  Take  the  novel  of  politics,  from  its  beginning  in 
'The  Honorable  Peter  Sterling,' to  the  latest  amateurish  tale  of 
the  wicked  boss  and  the  good  district-attorney.  Take  the  novel 
dealing  with  the  phenomena  of  social  readjustment.  Finally,  take 
the  novel  dealing  with  the  universal  questions  of  ethics,  social 
structure,  and  sex  as  Robert  Grant  and  Robert  Herrick  write  it, 
and  our  drift  away  from  the  parochial  fiction  becomes  unmis- 
takable." 

The  projector  of  these  speculations  goes  on  to  examine  how  far 
our  growing  breadth  of  outlook  is  due  to  causes  from  within  and 
how  far  it  is  due  to  influences  from  abroad.     Thus  : 

"A  precise  apportionment  is  something  more  than  difficult,  but 
unmistakably  both  factors  have  been  at  work.  The  'moral  uplift,' 
by  stirring  the  national  self -consciousness,  has  served  to  bring  lit- 
erature and  life  among  us  more  closely  together.  The  adjustment 
may  as  yet  be  very  crude,  but  it  is  significant  that  the  young  writer, 
who  five  years  ago  would  have  instinctively  tried  his  hand  at  the 
dialect  story  or  the  ordinary  novel  of  adventure,  now  finds  it  natural 
to  try  his  hand  at  a  story  with  a  'real '  problem  in  it.  It  may  be 
that  the  'reality  '  he  attains  is  much  less  truthful  than  the  bit  of 
local  psychology  he  may  formerly  have  succeeded  in  seizing;  yet, 
as  part  of  a  movement,  his  efforts  have  their  distinct  value.  So 
much  for  the  results  of  the  recent  great  awakening.  Coincident 
with  it  has  come  a  greater  interest  in  the  civilization  that  lies 
across  the  ocean,  and  a  fuller  knowledge  of  certain  aspects  of  that 
civilization.  Frank  Norris,  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  sociological 
novel,  imitated  Zola.  The  factor  of  direct  imitation  is  not  so 
strong  in  his  successors.  But  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  our 
weightier  novelists  as  escaping  the  influence  of  a  Thomas  Hardy, 
a  Tolstoy,  or  of  certain  of  the  Frenchmen.  The  very  subject  com- 
pels it.  Rise  to  a  universal  :opic,  and  you  fall  under  the  universal 
sway.  Democracy,  wome-.,  marriage,  labor,  are  now  the  subjects 
of  serious  fiction  the  wor.a  over,  and  our  writers  necessarily  echo 
certain  common  truths.     Specific  evidence  of  our  growing  contact 


with  Europe  is  plentiful.  The  international  novel,  once  the 
monopoly  of  Henry  James,  to-day  employs  quite  a  little  army  of 
writers.  If  the  American  theater  has  lately  shown  a  decided 
swing  from  the  European  to  the  native  drama,  it  is  largely  because 
our  native  playwrights  have  at  length  learned  from  the  Europeans 
how  to  deal  with  serious  problems  of  national  life." 


TOO  MANY  DRAMATIC  LOVERS 

^HE  fact  that  the  French  drama  is  crowded  with  lovers  upsets 
an  unsympathetic  critic  in  La  Revue  (Paris).  He  finds 
that  this  surplus  of  lovers  is  no  wise  representative  of  real  life,  and 
concludes  that  French  dramatists  are  building  plays  by  formula 
instead  of  relying  upon  fresh  observation.  The  French  writer 
who  has  at  the  moment  achieved  the  greatest  popularity  in  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries,  Charles  Bernstein,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
prince  of  sinners.  He  with  his  lesser  confreres,  we  are  told,  has 
turned  the  French  theater  into  "a  huge  factory."  The  dramatic 
authors  are  "mere  manufacturers,  business  men."  Love,  it  is 
charged,  is  the  basis  of  the  dramatist's  formula,  and  they  carry  it  out 
blindly.  For  the  eternal  question  asked  by  the  dramatist  is,  "  Will 
the  characters  be  happy  or  not  ?  "  Their  "  happiness,"  it  is  added, 
is  made  to  depend  only  on  their  ability  to  be  happy  in  love.  Mr. 
Paul  Gsell,  the  author  of  these  charges,  proceeds  in  these  words  : 

"  Love — and  usually  the  most  sensual— is  considered  by  our 
authors  as  the  basis  and  only  object  of  life.  It  crushes  every  other 
sentiment,  all  other  activity.  Some  writers— M.  Bernstein  in  par- 
ticular—proclaim that  the  most  independent  and  the  mest  violent 
satisfaction  of  the  sexual  instinct  is  the  mosi  beautiful  manifesta- 
tion of  human  energy.  Passion  which  scorns  law,  duty,  honor, 
and  which,  if  necessary,  would  commit  crimes — is  the  most  ad- 
mirable thing  in  the  world. 

"It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  show  how  exaggerated  is  the  role 
thus  given  to  love  in  our  modern  life,  how  false  is  such  a  concep- 
tion of  life,  particularly  in  our  time. 

"In  olden  days  love  could  unfold  itself  freely.  At  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  for  instance,  the  nobles  could,  between  military  cam- 
paigns, spend  their  spare  time  in  complicated  intrigues  of  love. 
Then  passion  was  exalted,  strengthened  by  all  the  resources  to  be 
found  in  those  energetic  beings,  intermittently  unoccupied;  its 
sap  shot  forth  in  wonderful  or  prodigious  blossoms,  ending  either 
in  glorious  voluptuousness  or  in  glorious  crimes.  This  is  what 
justifies  Racine  when  he  painted  a  humanity  thinking  of  love  only. 
In  reality,  his  heroes  spent  their  vacations,  only,  in  such  a  way. 

"  Love  also  played  a  considerable  part  at  the  time  of  Romanti- 
cism. The  young  men  at  that  time  imagined  that  their  slightest 
heart-beat  was  of  more  importance  than  the  progiess  of  the  world, 
and  they  let  themselves  be  swayed  by  the  storms  of  passion. 

"But  nowadays  cultivated  people  know  that  they  have  better 
things  to  do.  They  have  cognizance  of  the  role  which  every  one 
must  play  in  human  society.  They  consider  love  either  as  an 
agreeable  diversion,  or  preferably  as  a  real  and  close  association. 
Long  sieges  of  rebel  hearts,  inconsolable  sufferings  of  betrayed 
love,  tenacious  jealousies  and  insane  rivalries  are  scarcely  seen 
any  more,  at  least  not  among  the  better  class  of  people,  and  that 
is  the  set  our  dramatists  pretend  to  portray.  We  do  not  mean  that 
love  has  lost  its  power  on  modern  humanity.  But  it  is  less  violent, 
for  it  is  surrounded,  as  it  were,  by  social  obligations.  At  any 
rate,  whether  evil  or  beneficent,  it  is  no  longer  the  center  of  exist- 
ence. Evil,  it  is  considered  to  hamper  the  individual ;  beneficent, 
it  is  an  advantage  to  him.  The  real  center  of  modern  life  is  the 
collaboration  of  every  one  for  the  general  good." 

Therefore,  when  one  considers  modern  plays  where  the  whole 
action  centers  around  love  and  love  only,  it  is  easy,  says  the  writer, 
to  see  that  such  plays  lack  truth  and  sincerity.  The  reason  is 
that  our  modern  dramatists  do  not  observe  ;  they  write  according 
to  formulas  merely.  The  playwright  should  not  be  afraid  to  take 
his  subjects  from  real  life ;  to  dare  to  handle  problems  which 
would  make  people  think,  and  not  merely  amuse  them.  "  Love 
would  not  be  out  of  place  in  such  a  drama,  but  it  would  be  a  side 
issue,  serving  to  enhance  the  vital  struggles  of  passions  or  circum- 
stances."— Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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Only  a  Thousand  People  Can 
Have  the  Exclusive  Car 


Some  of  those  who  have  waited  for  the  perfect  electric  can  now 
have  the  car  they  have  longed  for — the  Rauch  6c  Lang  Electric — 
the  handsomest,  most  efficient  electric  car  ever  turned  out  of  a  factory. 

Three  hundred  people  were  disappointed  last  year  because  we 
could  not  make  deliveries,  so  we  have  doubled  our  capacity  and 
will  build  1 ,000  cars  this  year. 

We  never  have  been  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  Rauch  6c 
Lang  Electrics — we  will  only  make  as  many  good  cars  as  we  can 
and  will  not  sacrifice  the  Rauch  6c  Lang  standard  of  style  and 
efficiency  for  a  large  output. 

90  Days  to  Finish  a  Body 

We  spend  more  time  on  these  cars  than  other  makers  think 
necessary.     Each  body  is  the  art  work  of  a  certain  craftsman. 

Each  requires  90  days  to  reach 
the  style  we  demand  in  our  work. 
Each  body  receives  24  coats  of 
paint  and  varnish.  This  detailed, 
painstaking  attention  given  the 
body  is  simply  indicative  of  the 
work  done  in  all  parts  of  the  car. 

We  have  been  carriage  makers  in 
Cleveland  for  57  years.  No  one  knows  better  what  particular  people 
want  in  cars. 

The  Safest  Electric 

We  use  a  unique  control.  You  cannot  start  a  Rauch  6c  Lang 
car  until  the  control  is  first  in  the  neutral  position. 

It  is  not  possible  to  unlock  the  control  except  when  it  is  in  the 
neutral  position,  so  there  is  no  possibility  of  this  car  starting  until 
you  purposely  start  it. 

Yet  all  power  can  be  shut  off  instantly  with  the  control  in  any 
position. 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 


The  One  Perfect  Electric  Brake 

This  is  another  feature.  Our  electric  brake  is  positive — never 
fails  to  work,  and  in  nowise  injures  the  motor. 

The  foot  brake  is  strong,  extra  large  and  durable.  The  car 
answers  these  brakes  at  once  and  the  weakest  woman  has  plenty 
of  strength  to  stop  the  car  almost  instantly. 

We  use  a  Yale  key  in  the  control  handle  for  the  power  con- 
nection.    No  one  can  steal  the  car  by  using  a  nail  or  wire. 

We  use  Exide  batteries  of  the  latest  design  that  have  enormous 
capacity  combined  with  extreme  ruggedness. 

You  can  ride  in  a  Rauch  6c  Lang 
Car  as  far  as  you'll  want  to  go  in  a 
day.  This  is  the  car  that  is  giving 
unqualified  service  in  hilly  cities  like 
Kansas  City  and  Pittsburg,  and 
wonderful  service  in  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  Detroit  and  Cleveland, 
where    great  mileage  is  required. 

We  Have  Spared  No  Expense 

In  fact  we  have  spared  no  expense  to  make  this  car  not  only 
the  handsomest,  but  the  strongest  and  most  efficient  car  manufactured. 

Other  cars  may  be  cheaper  at  first,  but  Rauch  &  Lang  owners  spend  prac- 
tically nothing  at  all  for  repairs.  After  a  year's  use  a  Rauch  &  Lang  is  found 
to  be  by  far  the  most  economical  car  you  can  buy.  See  the  Rauch  &  Lang 
agent  at  once.     We  have  dealers  in  most  of  the  principal  cities. 

Cut  out  the  memo  below  and  mail  it  to  us  to-day  for  the  catalog. 


2193  West  25th  Street 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Tbe  Raucb  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 

2193  W.  25th  St.,  Cleveland,  Obio 

Please  send  me  your  catalog  and  name  of  your  local  agent. 

Name 

Address 

City 
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o   you,  reader, 

know    all    about 


Do  You  Know  the 

"NATIONAL"? 
D 

"NATIONAL" 

Styles?  Have  you  ex- 
perienced the  De- 
light and  Satisfac- 
tion in  wearing 

"NATIONAL" 

Made  -  to  -  Measure 
Suits  or 

"NATIONAL" 

Ready -Made  ap- 
parel? Do  you  know- 
how  much  you  can 
save  by  buying  of  the 

"NATIONAL"? 

Let  Us 

Become 

Acquainted 

We  have  reserved  spe- 
ciallv  for  you  one  copy 
of  the  "NATIONAL" 
Style  Book.  Will  you 
accept  it  if  we  send  it 
to  you  Free  ?  It  tells 
you  all  about  the 
;-  XATIONAL,"shows 
you  how  perfectly  we 
serve  our  customers — 
proves  to  you  how 
YOU  take  no  risk  at 
all  in  dealing  with  the 
"NATIONAL."  And 
more — you  will  be  de- 
lighted with  its  fashion 
plates  of  all  the  desir- 
able new  styles — nearly 
8oo  new  garments.  It 
shows — 

"NATIONAL"  Tailored  Suits 

Made -to -Measure    d>1  A    a  <t»  A  f\  Expreuage 

New  York  Styles     «J>  1  U   tO   «{>4U      Prepaid 

Winter  Style  Book  and  Samples  FREE 

Each  ''  NATIONAL"  Suit  is  Cut  and  Made  individually 
to  the  order  of  the  customer.  Your  suit  will  be  made 
individually  to  your  measure — but  at  our  risk.  We  guar- 
antee a  perfect  tit  and  entire  satisfaction  or  refund  jour 
money  cheerfully. 

This  Style  Book  shows  you  all  the  new  suits  for  your  se- 
lection, and  with  it  we  will  send  you  (if  you  ask  for  them) 
a  large  assortment  of  samples  selected  from  our  450  new 
materials,  Y<  u  simply  select  your  suit  and  material — we 
assume  all  responsibility  of  fitting  and  pleasing  you, 

"  NATIONAL"  Ready-Made  Garments 

Fars  Skirts  Hats  Corsets  Petticoats 

Coats  Waists  Dresses  Sweaters  Underwear 

The  "NATIONAL"  Policy  Every  "NATIONAL"  Garment 
-  has  the  "  NATIONAL"  Guaran- 
tee Tag — our  signed  Guarantee — attached.  This  tag  says  that 
you  may  return  any  "  NATIONAL"  garment  not  satisfactory  to 
you  and  we  will  refund  your  money  and 
pay  express  charges  both  ways. 
The  "NATIONAL"  prepays  expressage 
and  postage  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


In  wilting  lor   your  Style  IS<>"k  he  ship 

to  state  whether  you  wi*h  pamph  ol 
materials  for  a  Made-to-Meanure  Suit 
and  give  the  colors  you  prefe 


NATIONAL  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  CO. 

229  West  24>h  Stree\  New  York 
Largest  Ladies'  Outfitting  Establishment  in  the  World 
No  Acents  or  Branches  Mail  Orders  Only 


MOTOR-TRIPS  AND  MOTOR-CARS 

{Continued from  page  382) 

unslung  and  packed  away  under  the  back 
seat.  When  it  is  desired  to  take  three  only  in 
the  rear  part,  a  most  comfortable  folding  - 
armed  chair  is  attached  to  the  center  of  the 
front  of  the  rear  seat,  leaving  ample  accom- 
modation for  two  passengers  on  the  latter. 
Tool-boxes  are  conveniently  placed  on  both 
running  foot-boards.  Rear-view  mirrors 
are  placed  on  both  sides  of  the  vehicle, 
that  on  the  left  being  situated  on  the  near 
side  front  splash-guard,  as  is  shown  in  the 
above  illustration. 

"The  upholstery  is  of  the  most  sumptu- 
ous character,  the  seats  being  deep,  broad, 
and  well  raked  backward.  The  interior 
of  the  vehicle  is  profusely  illuminated  by 
electric  lights,  so  placed  that  all  the  occu- 
pants can  read  with  ease.  There  are,  of 
course,  fittings  galore,  among  them  in  the 
rear  portion  being  a  dainty  clock,  barom- 
eter, and  thermometer.  Portholes,  open 
or  closed  at  will,  are  provided  in  the  front 
and  sides  just  below  the  roof  (which  is  of 
paneled  mahogany),  to  afford  ventilation 
when  the  windows  are  shut  against  bad 
weather.  Three  transverse'  roof  trunks 
take  their  place  upon  the  roof." 

THE    SELDEN    PATENT    DECISION 

On  Sept.  15  Judge  Hough  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  in  New  York,  ren- 
dered a  decision  in  favor  of  the  validity  of 
the  Selden  patent.  The  suit  was  one 
against  Henry  Ford  in  a  case  which  had 
long  been  celebrated  in  the  automobile 
trade,  the  litigation  having  extended  over 
several  years.  Wide  interest  has  been 
shown  in  the  decision.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  the  case  will  be  tried  out 
in  higher  courts — first,  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  from  which  a 
decision  might  be  obtained  by  next  spring, 
and  then  in  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Should  the  decision  be  finally 
upheld,  the  next  step  would  be  to  fix  the 
amount  of  the  damage.  In  any  case,  it  is 
not  believed  that  private  owners  of  cars 
will  be  affected.  But  all  independent  car- 
builders  could  be  forced  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  Selden  interests.  Some  of  the 
points  in  the  decision  have  been  commented 
on  in  an  interesting  manner  by  a  writer 
in  Motor  Age: 

"Judge  Hough  takes  as  his  big  corner- 
stone in  the  evidence  the  question,  'Did 
Selden  in  1879,  when  he  filed  his  original 
patent  claims,  have  a  clear  mental  con- 
ception of  the  combination  of  "liquid 
hydro-carbon  gas-engine  of  the  compression 
type,  a  suitable  running-gear  and  steering- 
gear  and  an  intermediate  clutch  or  dis- 
connecting device  and  a  suitable  body," 
and  if  so,  did  that  conception  of  a  combina- 
tion of  different  parts  constitute  invention  ? ' 
This  was  the  big  question  to  settle,  deci- 
ding definitely  whether  the  1879  patent 
was  valid  or  not.  Judge  Hough  has  ruled 
in  the  affirmative.  He  reviews  the  entire 
field  of  invention  of  gas-engines  at  that 
time  to  prove  that  Selden's  engine  was  on 
a  par  with  some  of  the  others  and  that  there 
was  a  very  clear  conception  among  a  few 
at  the  time  of  a  gas-engine  in  which  gases 
under  compression  were  exploded  within 
the  cylinders.  The  report  shows  that  the 
only  logical  conclusion  regarding  the  gas- 
engine  was  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  vivid 
((inception  with  many,- of  whom  George 
Selden  was  one.     The  next  step  in  validi- 


A  Delicious  Tonic 
HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

A  teaspoonf  nl  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water  Invigor- 
ates, Strengthens  and  Refreshes. 


US  1 


EXCLUSIVE  novel  fabrics  for  wall 
A-*  decoration  are  manufactured  by 
H.  B.  Wiggin's  Sons  Co.  Since 
1895  they  have  been  acknowledged 
leaders  in  originality,  quality  and 
beauty  of  design.  The  trademark 
"Fab-rik-o-na"  ex- 
presses the  highest 
grade  wallcov- 
erings made. 


OA 


CLOTH 

Daintiest  of  all 
Wall  Fabrics 


^ 


r 


"Art  Ko-Na  Cloth"  is  the  newest  of 
the  Wiggin  "Fab-rik-o-na"  creations. 
Unequalled  in  rich  simplicity  and 
serviceability,  affording  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  exacting  tastes.  Not 
affected  by  sun;  may  be  cleaned  with 
damp  cloth  or  sponge.  Send  for 
samples.  The  "Fab-rik-o-na"  line 
includes  high-grade 

BURLAP 
RORD  KO-NA 

CANVAS 

and  other  fabric  hangings  and  a  very  wide 
range  of  tones  and  colors  for  special  surface 
effects.  The  Wiggin  Burlaps  have  never  been 
successfully  imitated. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  perfect  coverings  will 
be  sen  t  upon  request.  Makers  of  homes- beauti- 
ful should  correspond  with  us. 

H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO.,  218   arch  ST..  bloomfield.n.j. 

FAB-RIK-O'NA  Wall  Coverings  are  recommended  and 
sold  by  all  first-class  decorators. 


We  want  to  show  you  how  thoroughly  prac- 
tical it  is  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  out-of- 
door  sleeping  —  with  the  face,  only,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  crisp,  out-door  air—  enjoying 
the  comforts  of  a  warm  room,  protected  from 
drafts,  storms,  colds  and  insects  — by  using  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

Has  an  awning  to  protect  sleeper— no  nails  or 
screws  to  mar  the  woodwork  — can  be  instantly 
adjusted  to  any  window.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  "What  Fresh  Air  Will  Do,"  and  full 
particulars  of  our  30-day  free  trial  offer. 

Recommended  by  tminmi  Physicians  Everywhere. 
Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.,  303  Maine  St.,  Quincy,  111. 

?! bdu  [ar turers  ol  SnperlorCabinets  lorTurklsh  and VaporBatha 
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up.  On  the  one  hand  the  farmer  1-  seeking 
the  cities  for  a  market  ami  mi  the  other 
hand  the  manufacturer;  the  merchant  is 
looking    toward    the    hills    and    plains    for 

pleasure,  health,  ami  a  place  >>t'  summer 
residence.  The  motor-car  has  proved  a 
mighty    factor  in  bringing   these   two  ex- 

nes  together;  while  a  broad,  well- 
defined  system  of  trunk  lines  of  improved 

is  is  the  common  ground  on  which  they 
meet  and  cooperate  Willi  these  condi- 
tions prevailing  and  with  this  line  oi 
united  effort  on  the  part  of  all  concerned 
it  is  not  surprizing  that  even  in  New  Eng 
land  we  have  at  present  2,000  miles  of 
State  highways. 

The    idea    of    trunk-line    construction 
inated   with    the   highway   commission 

Massachusetts  From  the  very  begin- 
ning State-highway  building  in  Massachu- 
setts was  directed  toward  the  construction 
of  two  main  thoroughfares  across  the 
State  from  easl  to  west,  one  at  the  north 
and  one  at  the  south,  with  connecting  cross- 
lines  at  Mich  points  as  the  topography  of 
the  country  and  the  demands  of  public 
convenience  might  indicate. 

"There  is  in  New  England  no  animosity 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers  toward  the 
driver  of  the  motor-car  who  uses  the  road 
decently  and  legitimately,  recognizing  the 

■  that  other  people  have  equal  rights 
with  himself. 

"With  the  trunk-line  system  recognized 
everywhere  throughout  the  country  as 
the  proper  aim  of  good -roads  legislation. 
the  next  logical  step  will  be  the  adoption 
of  a  great  Federal  policy  of  aiding  the  States 
in  the  construction  of  connecting  main 
lines  Many  of  the  States  in  which  such 
highways  are  most  urgently  needed  have 
not  the  means  to.  construct  a  system  of 
roads  connecting  with  the  roads  of  the 
more  wealthy  and  prosperous  States.  Here, 
then,  is  the  proper  field  for  Federal  ap- 
propriation to  be  expended  under  the 
supervision  of  a  national  highway-engineer- 
ing service,  or  other  similar  organization 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  various 
Slates." 

MOTOR    BUSINESS    WAGONS 

Signs  are  apparent,  in  many  periodicals 
devoted  to  motoring,  that  the  motor  busi- 
ness wagon  will  become  ere  long  ait  im- 
portant branch  of  the  automobile  business 
It  is  recognized  at  the  outset  that,  in  the 
production  of  this  kind  of  vehicle,  condi- 
tions very  different  from  those  which  sur- 
round the  pleasure  car  must  be  met.  For 
example,  speed  is  considered  desirable  in 
the  pleasure  car,  but  it  is  not  in  the  busi- 
ness wagon.  Xor  has  the  question  of  econ- 
omy of  maintenance — that  is,  strict  busi- 
ness management — been  for  the  pleasure 
motor  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to 
the  average  owner,  whereas  the  same  man, 
owning  motor  business  wagons,  will  consider 
this  question  with  rigid  seyerity.  The  up- 
keep, wear  on  tires,  and  mileage  per  gallon 
of  gasoline  seldom  enter  largely  into  the 
mind  of  the  man  who  spends  from  one  to 
six  thousand  dollars  for  a  car  in  which  to 
ride  for  pleasure.  But  these  points  are  all 
considered  by  the  business  man  who  con- 
templates having  motor  business  wagons, 
and  to  his  sense  of  the  importance  of 
these  questions  makers  are  directly  ad- 
dressing themselves.  Harold  W.  Slauson, 
a  writer  in  Motor,  discussing  this  point  of 
difference,  says: 

"The  pleasure  car,  being  built  for  pleas- 
ure, nothing  more  can  be  expected  from 
it,  and  any  money  spent  which  will  in- 
crease the  speed  or  luxury  of  the  equipage 
is    considered    a    good    investment.      The 
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Gillette  Safety  Razor 

NO  matter  how  skillful  a  man  may  be  with  an  or- 
dinary razor  he  will  occasionally  nick  his  face 
— and  there  is  always  the  danger  of  a  bad  cut. 

The  Gillette  is  safe.  On  some  mornings  a  man 
is  nervous  or  in  a  hurry  and  there  are  times  when 
"his  fingers  are  all  thumbs" — then  there's  special 
comfort  in  the  Gillette.  It  requires  no  stropping 
or  honing.  He  can  shave  quickly — clean  up  all  the 
corners  without  a  cut  or  scratch. 

The  time  to  buy  a  Gillette  is  now. 

It  pays  for  itself  in  three  months  and  it  lasts  a 
lifetime. 

The  Gillette,  illustrated  herewith,  is  so  com- 
pact that  it  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket  or  slipped 
in  the  side  of  a  traveling  bag.  It  comes  in  gold, 
silver  or  gun  metal — with  handle  and  blade  box  to 
match.      The  blades  are  fine. 

Prices,  $5.00  to  $7.50.     For  sale  everywhere. 

You  should  know  Gillette  Shaving  Brush — 
bristles  gripped  in  hard  rubber ;  and  Gillette  Shav- 
ing Stick — a  soap  worthy  of  the  Gillette  Safety 
Razor. 
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I  Minimi  Office,  17  llolborn  Vladurt    540  Kimball  Building,  Boston 


Canadian  Office 
«:)  St.  Alexander  St. 

Montreal 


Factories :    Boston,    Montreal,    London,    Berlin,    Paris 
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FREE 

TRIAL' 


The  La  Reclama  "  PANOLA  "  is  a  new  cigar 


hut  hundreds ol  our  customers  have  already  ordered  and  re-ordered 
Several  boxes      It  1-  a  handmade  cigar  of  the  popular  panetella 
shitpe,  4%  inches  long.      Its  wrapper  is  of  selected  ira- 
ported  Sumatra  covering  a  clean,  long  filler  body  of  rich 
mellow,  tHBly  Havana     It  draws  freely  and  burns  evenly 
with  a  firm,  Heel-gray  neh  which  denotes  quality 
Our  4^c  price  is  the  logic.!  I  result  of  our  selling 
from  factory   to  smoker  direct.     The  5)4C 
vmi  save,  la  the  Jobbers',  Drummers 
and  Retailer*'  profits  and  expend 


We  know  the  "  PANOLA 
'ill  gain  you  as  a 
permanent 
smoker. 


We  are 

!»o  confident 
that  you  will  like 
the    "  PANOLA,"  that 
we  want  to  send   you  fifty  (50) 
expreasage  prepaid  on  FREE  TRIAL. 
Smoke  five  or  six  of  them— cut  one  open  to 
prove  it-*  long  tiller  Havana  and  excellent  workman- 
ship.    Ifyou  like  them,  send  us  $2.25  within  ten  days. 
Should  they  not  prove  satisfactory  in  every  respect  —  return 
the  remaining  cigars  to  us  expreasage  collect' — there  will   be  no 
chart;'-  for  cigars  used  in 
testing,      Write  us  a  request 
for  a  trial  box  to-day  on  your  busi- 
ness letterhead.       Mention  if  you  prefer 
them  mild,  medium  or  strong. 

101  ii  Lenox  Avenue,  New  York 


Exact  Size 


io*cigar4?? 
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45  tos90AWEEK  to  AGENTS 

EASIEST,  QUICKEST  SELLING  INVENTION  ON  THE  MARKET 

First    advertisement    appeared    in    Literary  Digest  May  15,  sold  514  besides  starting   15 
lawyers,   19  preachers  and   100  others  as  agents;    Making   $45.00    to   $90.00  Weekly. 

C~.l  <C1  C  ftfifk  *~   i>.«f..i     Thousands  und  thousands  made  and  destroyed  in  ex- 
OSt  $1D,UUU  10  perteCt.    perimental    work.     But   it's  right   now.      SHAVING 
HEN  DELIGHTED;  liny  eagerly.     Keeoinmcnded  by  bankers,  inerchsiuts,  rall- 

ro:i«l  men.     Every  man  a  customer,  no  matter  what  his  position  is  in  lile.     No  agent 
so  far  has  made  loss  than  $35.00  a  week,  others  as  hijih  as  $103.50  :i  week. 

Trimbal.  Ohio,  sold  148  in  two  weeks.  Jamison,  Penn..  made 
$73.00  first  seven  days.  M.  Quinn,  Mich.,  cleared  $35. OO 
in  three  days.  Vou  may  become  a  leader;  may  pass  the  present 
top  notcher.  Anyway  send  a 
postal.       Write    today.       Krei'j 

man  can  be  a  Successful  Sales-      jT \[\{\     fJFFFR     FRFF 
man.    Read  ouroffer  to  agents**"      M»IUU     III  I  Lll         IILL 
then  write;  that's  all,  and  we  will 
retnrntoyou  the  best  and  most  liberal  propo- 
sition jou  ever  had  made  to  you. 

Read  these  strong  letters  from  men  who  have  already 
bought  of  agents.  B.  Brown,  Atlanta  Mercantile  Co., 
Atlanta,  says:  "  Please  accept  many,  many  thanks  !■" 
gtropper."  KmI  Kalbe,  Heyden  Chemical  Woiks.  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  says:  "It  is  a  pleasure  to  shave  with  the 
t  Kever  FailStropper."  W.  K.  I.awson,  Fruit  and  Pro- 
duce Merchant,  Provo,  Utah,  says:  "I  won  dn't  take  $50.00  for  it."  And  W  A.  Mayo,  Treasure! 
Cass  Co.,  N.  r>  ,  "The  Never  Kail  is  the  best  ever;  am  now  getting  a  clean,  easy  Mm-..-,  before  I 
only  got  a  scrape,"  etc.  Agents  say  the  Never  F.ol  is  the  easiest  article  ever  *,,],!  and  the  same 
territory  can  be  worked  over  an  I  over  again,  for  alter  one  trial  each  customer  praises  it  to  I 
MOW  BKl'OKK  VOII  OO  AiVOTHKK  THING  SKVI>  US  A   POST  .11 

THE  NEVER  FAIL  COMPANY,  YY  NICHOLAS  BLDG.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


A  complete  correspond- 
ence course  in  sales- 
manship. One  so  good, 
so  thorough,  so  reliable, 
that  success  to  every 
agent  is  guaranteed. 
Worth  $100,  but  is  ab- 
solutely FREE  to  earn- 
est workers. 


neighboi 
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commercial  vehicle,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  business  proposition  from  the  ground 
up,  and  not  until  the  intending  purchaser 
can  become  convinced  that  it  will  save 
him  money,  either  by  doing  an  equal 
amount  of  work  at  less  cost,  or  by  per- 
forming more  at  the  same  expenditure  as 
previously,  will  he  become  an  ardent  ad- 
vocate of  its  use.  If  he  is  far-seeing 
enough  to  become  so  convinced,  he  may  in- 
stall one  or  two  for  a  trial,  but  rest  as- 
sured that  at  the  end  of  the  month  he  will 
know  within  a  penny  of  just  how  much 
those  cars  have  cost  him,  and  in  the  mean 
time,  probably,  his  chauffeur  will  have  been 
joy-riding  in  his  touring-car  to  the  tune  of 
fifty  or  sixty  dollars  for  supplies  and 
repairs." 

Mr.  Slauson  says  that  it  has  thus  far  been 
possible  usually  to  present  a  statement  as 
to  upkeep  and  running-expenses  that  will 
give  "a  decided  balance"  in  favor  of  the 
motor  truck,  or  the  delivery  wagon,  when 
compared  with  the  horse-drawn  vehicle. 
At  the  same  time,  so  many  conditions  enter 
into  the  problem  that  it  has  sometimes 
happened  that  a  business  house,  which 
has  employed  motor-wagons  for  a  consider- 
able time,  has  given  them  up  and  returned 
to  the  horse-drawn  wagon.  He  is  con- 
vinced, however,  that  in  such  cases  some- 
thing radically  wrong  has  existed.  He  ex- 
plains as  follows  a  case  in  point : 

' '  The  proprietors  of  a  large  retail  store  in 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  middle  West  de- 
cided, after  a  forcible  and  convincing  dem- 
onstration, to  install  a  motor-car  delivery 
service  consisting  of  a  dozen  one-ton 
wagons — and  to  dispense  entirely  with  the 
horse-drawn  vehicles.  The  system  started 
out  auspiciously,  but  soon  it  became 
evident  that  there  was  trouble  somewhere, 
and  that  the  twelve  motor-vehicles,  while 
doing  no  more  work  than  the  twenty 
wagons  used  previously,  were  costing  as 
much,  if  not  more,  to  maintain.  The 
showing  of  this  service  was  exhibited  to  the 
agent  of  the  cars  which  were  doing  this 
work,  and  he  immediately  started  an  in- 
vestigation. He  soon  discovered  that  en- 
tire charge  of  the  delivery  department  was 
in  the  hands  of  one  man  who  had  been  with 
the  firm  for  years,  and  who  was  known  as 
the  delivery  superintendent.  The  agent 
started  to  ride  around  with  the  various 
drivers  as  they  made  their  deliveries,  and 
he  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  "leak." 

"He  found  that  the  delivery  districts, 
instead  of  being  properly  grouped,  had 
been  so  arranged  that  one  wagon  must 
make  a  trip  to  the  suburbs  in  order  to 
deliver  four  or  five  parcels,  that  another 
covered  the  territory  of  a  few  blocks  with- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  the  store,  which  should 
have  been  cared  for  by  one  or  two  boys  on 
foot,  and  that  every  wagon  was  so  routed, 
in  fact,  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  service 
which  should  have  been  expected  from  it. 
This  inefficient  routing  had  been  so  cleverly 
done,  however,  that  it  would  appear  to 
those  who  had  not  made  a  close  study  of 
the  system  that  each  vehicle  was  taxed  to 
its  utmost  capacity,  both  so  far  as  load  and 
distance  to  be  traveled  were  concerned,  and 
that  the  fault  lay  with  the  cost  of  upkeep 
of  the  cars  themselves  and  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  malicious  misman- 
agement of  the  division  of  the  delivery 
districts.  It  was  discovered  that  this  mis- 
management was  nothing  less  than  mali- 
cious, however,  for  the  deliver}'  super- 
intendent had  long  been  accustomed  to  a 
fat  rake-off." 

TOURS   IN   ITALY 

More  than  one  book,  giving  an  a<  count 
of  motor-trips  through  Italy,  have  already 
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been  issued.  Those  volumes,  however, 
have  deall  with  things  to  be  soon  at  the 
roadside   rather    than    with    the   conditions 

which  one  meets  as  to  roads,  traffic  rules, 
etc.  Cortland t  Field  Bishop,  who  for  many 
rears  has  toured  through  European  coun- 
tries, recently  contributed  to  the  Paris 
edition  oi  the  New  York  Herald  an  article 
of  much  practical  interest  to  those  who 
hereafter  may  wish  to  tour  in  Italy.  He 
5  that  roads  generally  m  Italy  are  much 
better  now  than  they  were  a  few  years  ago. 
They  are  constantly  being  improved  not 
only  as  to  surface  but  as  to  gradients. 
Around  Milan,  Turin,  and  Naples  this  im- 
provement has  boon  notable. 

The  favorite  route  by  which  to  enter 
Italy  is  the  Simplon,  which  was  the  first 
carriage-road  built  over  the  Alps  in  modern 
times.  It  was  the  work  of  Napoleon  and  an 
outcome  of  his  difficulties  in  crossing  the 
Great  St.  Bernard.  It  is  only  during  the 
past  four  years  that  motor-cars  have  been 
allowed  to  pass  over  it.  The  traffic  now  is 
very  large.  Last  season  in  four  months 
five  hundred  and  fifty  cars  entered  I  tab- 
by this  road.  The  tourist  may  enter  the 
pass  as  late  as  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
the  time  allowed  for  crossing  being  four 
hours. 

Once  in  Italy,  the  tourist  will  find  at  his 
disposal  "a  better  and  more  complete  series 
of  road-maps  and  road-information  than 
in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Maps 
designed  solely  for  the  use  of  motorists  are 
to  be  had.  On  these  maps  main  roads  are 
marked  out  in  bold  red  lines  with  the  dis- 
tance between  principal  points  plainly 
given.  Main  thoroughfares  in  cities  are 
also  shown.  As  to  the  rule  of  the  roads 
in  Italy,  Mr.  Bishop  says: 

"The  rule  of  the  road  in  Italy  is  rather 
a  troublesome  question  to  automobilists, 
owing  to  its  lack  of  uniformity.  This  is 
a  relic  of  the  time  when  Italy  was  divided 
into  a  number  of  independent  states.  Be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  automobile,  when 
traffic  was  only  local,  this  absence  of  uni- 
form regulations  was  not  of  much  con- 
sequence. But  when  automobiles  began 
to  tour  through  the  country  they  quickly 
discovered  its  inconvenience.  It  was 
frequently  impossible  to  know  when  one 
passed  from  one  former  political  division 
into  another,  and,  consequently,  whether 
to  continue  to  keep  to  the  right  of  the  road 
or  to  change  over  to  the  left  or  vice  versa. 

"This  uncertainty  partially  disappeared 
a  few  years  ago  with  the  passing,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Touring  Club  of 
Italy,  of  a  law  requiring  all  traffic  to  keep 
to  the  right,  as  in  France  and  America 
At  the  same  time  a  kind  of  local  option  in 
the  matter  was  granted  to  cities  of  a  cer- 
tain size.  It  was  stipulated,  however,  that 
where  the  general  rule  of  the  road  was  not 
in  force  that  fact  should  be  plainly  in- 
dicated at  all  the  octroi  stations.  Rome, 
Milan,  and  Genoa  took  advantage  of  the 
option,  and  within  the  limits  of  these 
cities  vehicles  must  keep  to  the  left  and 
pass  each  other  on  the  right. 

"Altho  the  rules  of  the  road  have  thus 
been  simplified  in  Italy,  it  is  still  neces- 
sary to  use  caution,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  large  cities.  The  peasants  are 
gradually  getting  accustomed  to  auto- 
mobiles, but  the  country  people,  in  their 
high,  narrow,  two-wheeled  carts,  have  not 
lost  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  the  road, 
and  if  they  awaken  at  the  sound  of  a  horn 
are  just  as  liable  to  pull  to  the  left  as  to  the  j 
right."  I 


The  Howard  Watch 
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ROPLANE  flying 
imposes  unforeseen 
and  trying  conditions  on  a 
watch. 

The  Wright  Brothers,  at  Le  Mans, 
France,  had  most  unsatisfactory  expe- 
riences with  all  the  watches  they  tried. 
They  came  back  from  Europe  deter- 
mined to  buv  Howards. 

The  aeroplane  vibrates  with  the 
throbbing  of  the  engine.  It  tilts  at  all 
angles.  Often  it  lands  with  a  jolt  that 
would  ruin  the  balance  wheel  of  many 
a  watch. 

Orville  Wright  adopted  the 
Howard  for  his  record  nights  before 


the  U.  S.  Government,  at  Fort 
Myer. 

The  Howard  upheld  its  sixty- 
seven  years'  reputation  as  a  practical 
timepiece.  Its  special  hard-tempered 
balance  beat  true — even  in  the  shock 
of  a  landing  that  threw  the  watch  to 
the  ground.  The  Howard  adjust- 
ment proved  itself  permanent. 

There  can  now  be  no  question 
that  the  Howard  is  the  watch  for  the 
aviator. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  Watch,  from 
the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case  (guar- 
anteed for  25  years)  at  $35.00;  to  the  23-jewel 
in  a  14K.  solid  gold  case  at  5150.00 — is  fixed 
at  the  factory,  and  a  printed  price  ticket  at- 
tached. 


Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you 
a   HOWARD   book   of   value   to   the   watch   buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


rt\  K  I  D  XtFL  K  I  L  K  O  CAN  TOUCH  Y01 

I  Tailored  to  fit  the  leg 


I    j'ou  rorget 
They're  there 


PARIS  CAKTUtS 


i3e  sure  you 
get  this  box3 


50  <t 


At  dealers  or  diieoi  from  the  makers 
V  STEIN  &  CO.,  161  Center  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


OTHER    PATENTS    PENDING 
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STAGNANT  HOT  WATER  IS 

UNSANITARY  ! 
HAVE  FRESH  HOT  WATER 


This 
old-fashioned, 
germ-breeding  tank^ 
is  fast   being  con- 
demned as  the  most 
unsanitary  fixture 

FROM  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  stagnant  hot  water  must  be       \  mthehome 
classed  with  stagnant  air.  ^ 

Science  recognizes  the  latter  as  the  extreme  of  unhealth- 
fulness.  So  with  the  former;  it  is  unclean,  unhealthful,  by  no 
means  sanitary. 

You  yourself  can  prove  it  right  in  your  own  home,  if  you  have  the 
old-fashioned  kitchen  range  tank  for  heating  water. 

Open  the  lower  faucet— the  one  the  servant  uses  for  "cleaning"  the 
tank.  Isn't  it  conclusive  that  such  a  system  must  be  fundamentally  wrong 
when  a  stream  of  muddy,  rusty,  often  foul-smelling  water  gushes  forth  ? 

Only  a  microscopical  examination  would  show  the  quantity  of  germs 
and  bacteria  existing  in  such  water.  Its  temperature,  being  above  the 
normal,  yet  seldom  rising  to  the  boiling  point,  conduces  to  speedy  germ  propagation. 

You  recognize  the  unwholesomeness— the  staleness  and  uncleanness — of  such  water 
by  instinctively  avoiding  it  for  cooking. 

Such  a  system  IS  fundamentally  wrong;  the  only  system  that  is  fundamentally  right 
is  that  which  furnishes  fresh,  clean,  sanitary  hot  water— such  as  is  provided  by  the 


RUUD  Automatic 

Gas  Water  Heater 

This  is  primarily  an  instantaneous  system — that  is  the  basis 
of  its  merit.  The  Ruud  receives  water  direct  from  the  water 
main  and,  without  interrupting  its  flow  for  an  instant,  heats 
it  as  it  runs  and  sends  it  rushing  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 

The  heater  stands  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot  in  the  base- 
ment. It  connects  with  pipes  already  there,  and  once  installed 
it  requires  no  thought,  no  attention,  no  watching,  no  adjusting. 

You  forget  it— yet  it  never  fails.  Day  or  night— any  hour 
of  the  twenty-four — you  turn  on  a  faucet  anywhere  in  the 
house,  and  you  have  an  abundant,  endless  flow  of  hot  water 
that's  fresh  enough  for  any  use. 

You  don*t  light  anything— the  Ruud  operates  automatically  when  the 
faucet  is  opened  ;  it  ceases  the  moment  the  faucet  is  closed,  and  you  don't 
pay  for  heating  water  you  do  not  use. 

lo  household  can  appreciate  true  hot-water  comfort  without  the  Ruud 
System.   Its  presence  is  a  real  luxury— yet  it  can  hardly  be  called  expensive. 

Write  for  interesting  descriptive  matter. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  K,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  and  Salesrooms  in  All  Principal  Cities. 

London:  British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.       Hamburg:  Ruud  Heisswasser  Apparatebau. 


COOK  or  PEARY  ? 

It  really  makes  no  difference  which.  We  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  the  Pole  now  that  we've  got  it— if  we 
really  have — but — 

ONE  DISCOVERY  IS  CERTAIN 

and  that  is  the  marvelous  property  of  Cement  Con- 
crete as  building  material. 
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PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


Concrete 


-from  smallest  farm  build- 


^v/ENTy 


can  be  used  for  anything- 
ings  to  superb  mansions. 

There's  a  lot  you'd  like  to  know  of  this  wonderful  ma- 
terial. 

We'd  like  lo  tell  you 
about  it  too.  Solve'1  ve 
gotten  out  a  little  l/ook 
'"^.  andwe  send  it  J  i  e<:  /  / 
kr^  you  ask  for  it.  Also 
the  services  of ourfyrOc- 
/>erl  consulting  engi- 
neer are  yours  gratis. 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Co. 

Fm^^'K.  Ackerman,  Prest. 
Sew  Fork  Philadelphia 

H.Cement  AcM.Co.,Cnmberland,Hd. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  15  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


While  you  plan 
before  you  plant 

lit  us  know  your  problem  and  submit  our 

suggestions    and    planting  plan 

Practical,  economical  landscape  service, 
based  on  thirty  years'  experience  on  fine 
large  and  small  estates,  public  parks,  etc. 
Detail  planting  list  and  exact  cost 
km  cm  with  each  plan. 

Our  booklet,  "  Beantijb/ing  Home  Snr- 
roundfaigs,"  will  be  sent  tree. prepaid,  on 
request.  Tells  most  practical  way  to  plant 
for  immediate,  effect;  illusttates  and  de- 
scribes the  best  methods  of  handling  the 
very  problems  that  confront  you. 

Make  the  most  of  your  landscape— get 
our  suggestions,  booklet  and  68-page  Tree, 
Kvergxeen  und  Hardv  Plant  catalog  at 
once. 


OVETT 


LANDSCAPE 
SERVICE 
Lovett,  Box  130,  Little  Silver.  N.  J. 


CURRENT  POETRY 


The  verse  of  Miss  Florence  Wilkinson  is  charac- 
terized by  an  attractive  sincerity  and  her  lines  are 
always  welded  together  by  the  white  heat  of  a  poetic 
idea.  Miss  Wilkinson  has  managed  the  music  and 
the  harmonies  of  the  following  stanzas  in  Harper's 
Magazine  so  skilfully  that  the  reader  scarcely  notices 
the  absence  of  rime. 

The  Shipwrecked  Sailor 

Bv  Florence   Wilkinson 

He  floated,  body  and  soul  in  coma  plunged, 
Fixt  certitude  of  death  possessing  him, 
As  one  who  perishes  deliriously 
Hugged  in  a  transport  to  the  downy  breast 
Of  snows  immitigable.     Yet  he  smiled, 
Abandoning  hope  and  drowning  unaware, 
Till  a  great  sea-bird,  tern  or  ptarmigan, 
Caught  by  the  whiteness  of  his  lonely  face, 
Swooped  low  exultantly;    huge  swish  of  wings 
Measuring  his  body,  as  he  struck  him  once. 
Thud  of  the  ribbed  beak,  like  a  call  to  arms 
Stirring  the  wounded  soldier,  called  him  back 
From  the  luxurious  edge  of  deadly  sleep. 
He  waked.      He  strove.     He  swam.      He  saw  the 
shore. 


In  the  current  number  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  we 
find  the  following  Rossetti-like  contribution  by 
Edith  M.  Thomas.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  delicate  bit  of 
lyric  tracery. 

Thought-Drift 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

Dim  hour  by  hour  through  autumn's  wane 
The  silkweed  lets  her  plumes  adrift: 

They  rove — they  sink — and  yet  again 
Upon  the  wavering  breeze  they  lift. 

No  count  is  made  of  where  they  roam; 

They  are  not  found,  they  are  not  lost, — 
Soft  wanderers  without  a  home, 

Vet  scathless  to  the  sworded  frost. 

Not  otherwise  dim  hour  by  hour 

I  shed  white  thoughts  into  the  wind,— 

Sole  drift  of  my  life's  vanished  flower: 
They  are  not  lost — yet  none  may  find. 


Mr.  William  Winter,  it  would  seem,  has  been 
rather  peremptorily  shelved  by  his  publishers,  who 
have  announced  and  issued  the  "  complete  and  final " 
edition  of  his  poems!  ("The  Poems  of  William 
Winter":  Moffat,  Yard  &  Company).  As  we  look 
through  these  pages  we  find  one  vein  predominates — 
the  sentimental.  These  are  distinctly  poems  of 
mood,  and  reveal  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thor to  "publish  his  wistfulness  abroad."  Tenny- 
son directed  that  "Crossing  the  Bar"  should  appear 
as  the  last  poem  in  all  the  editions  of  his  works.  Mr. 
Winter  follows  a  similar  plan  and  "The  Rubicon," 
which  we  quote  below,  brings  this  interesting  volume 
of  verse  to  a  close. 

The  Rubicon 

By  William  Winter 
I. 

One  other  bitter  drop  to  drink 

And  then — no  more ! 
One  little  pause  upon  the  brink, 

And  then — go  o'er! 
One  sigh — and  then  the  lib'rant  morn 

Of  perfect  day. 
When  my  free  spirit,  newly  born, 

Will  soar  away! 

II. 

One  pang — and  I  shall  rend  the  thrall 
Where  grief  abides, 
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And  generous  Death  will  sh< 

That  now  he  hides; 
Anil,  lucid  in  that 

I  shall  discern 

What  all  the  sa^es  of  the  earth 

Have  died  to  learn. 

Ill 

So  dark    so  deep ' 
And   I  shall  triumph  or 

In  endless  sleep. 
Then,  onward!    Whatsoe'er  mj 

I  shall  not  care! 
Nor  Sin  nor  Sorrow.  Love  nor  Hate 
Can  touch  me  there. 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

MK1NG   THE   HUDSON  "    IN    1800 

Perhaps  Giovanni  da  Verrazano  did  discover  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  before  the  coming  of  the  Half 
Moon,  but  no  one  can  dispute  the  fact  that  the  first 
sight-seeing  trip  up  the  river  was  made  by  Henry 
Hudson  and  his  crew  in  September.  1609.  One  of 
the  officers.  Robert  Juet,  noted  carefully  each  day's 
happenings  describing  the  wooded  shores,  telling  of 
encounters  with  the  copper-colored  natives,  and  giv- 
ing us  what  is  really  an  unofficial  log  of  the  voyage. 
From  this  story  of  '  The  Third  Voyage  of  Master 
Henry  Hudson,"  first  published  in  "Purchas  his 
Pilgrimes."  we  select  the  following  passages  relating 
incidents  of  the  unirney  up  the  river  and  the  return 
to  the  green  isle  of  "  Manna-hata  ": 

So  we  turned  into  the  River  two  leagues  and 
anchored  This  morning  at  our  first  rode  in  the 
River,  there  came  eight  and  twentie  Canoes  full  of 
men.  women  and  children  to  betray  us:  but  we  saw 
their  intent,  and  suffered  none  of  them  to  come 
aboord  of  us  At  twelve  of  the  clockc  they  departed. 
They  brought  with  them  ( tysters  and  Beanes.  w  hereof 
wee  bought  some.  They  have  great  Tabacco  pipes  of 
yellow  Copper,  and  Pots  of  Earth  ti  heir  meate 
in.      It  floweth  South-east  by  South  within 

The  eighteenth,  in  the  morning  was  faire  weather, 
and  we  rode  still.  In  the  after-noone  our  Masters 
Mate  went  on  land  with  an  eld  Savage,  a  Governour 
of  the  Countrey;  who  carried  him  to  his  house,  and 
made  him  good  cheere.  The  nineteenth,  was  faire 
and  hot  weather:  at  the  floud.  being  neere  eleven  of 
the  clocke.  wee  weighed,  and  ran  higher  up  two 
leagues  above  the  shoals,  and  had  no  lesse  water  then 
five  fathomes;  wee  anchored,  and  rode  in  eight  fath- 
omes.  The  people  of  the  Countrie  came  flocking 
aboord,  and  brought  us  Grapes  and  Pompions,  which 
wee  bought  for  trifles.  And  many  brought  us 
Bevers  skinnes,  and  Otters  skinnes.  which  wee 
bought  for  Beades.  Knives,  and  Hatchets.  So  we 
rode  there  all  night. 

The  twentieth,  in  the  morning  was  faire  weather. 
Our  Masters  Mate  with  foure  men  more  went  up  with 
our  Boat  to  sound  the  River,  and  found  two  leagues 
above  us  but  two  fathomes  water,  and  the  channell 
very"  narrow;  and  above  that  place,  seven  or  eight 
fathomes.     Toward  night  they  returned:  and  we  rode 


Pears' 

Cleanliness  is  a  necessity 
that  knows  a  law — Pears' 
Soap. 

Pears'  is  both  a  law  and 
a  necessity  for  toilet  and 
bath. 


Sold  everywhere. 


One 

Blade 

Shaved 


Mr. 

Maxim 

151  Times 


MR.  HIRAM  PERCY  MAXIM 


Inventor  of  the  famous  Maxim  Silencer, 
etc.,  and   eminent  mechanical  engineer, 
says:      "I  have  shaved  with  one  Auto- 
Strop  blade  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
consecutive  shaves,  and  consider  that  the 
AutoStrop  is  the  only  safetv  razor  which 
is   mechanically  perfect  and  practical." 
More  about  promin- 
ent AutoStroppers  in 
next    advertisements. 
A     BLADE    A 
YEAR You    mav 

w  SAFET 


blade  or  taking  apart)  and  move  Razor 
to  and  fro.  Blade  falls  automatically  on 
strop  at  exactly  the  right  angle  and  right 
pressure,  thus  stropping  itself  expertly. 
No  trouble.  No  time  lost.  Result  ? 
Delicious  edge  quick !  No  blade  trouble. 
A  wipe  and  it's  clean  and  dry.  Nothing 
to  unscrew  and  screw 


may 
know  someone  who 
expertly  strops  an  old 
style  razor  and  thinks 
nothing  of  getting 
1  5  1  shaves  without 
honing.  Expert 
stropping  keeps  renewing  the  edge. 

THE    WHOLE    AUTOSTROP 

IDEA The   AutoStrop   Safety    Razor 

blade  is  simply  the  same  edge  that  an  old- 
fashioned  blade  has,  only  it  is  constructed 
ingeniously  so  that  a  novice  can  strop  it 
as  expertlv  as  a  head  barber,  and  so  that 
a  novice  can  shave  with  it  as  expertly  as 
the  head  barber,  and  can't  cut  himself. 
That  is  all  you  want  a  razor  to  do,  is  it  not  ? 

TO    GET    HEAD    BARBER 

SHA  VES — simply  slip  strop  through  the 
AutoStrop     Razor    (without     removing 


.AutoStrop 
oR 

Strops  Itself 


up  again. 

Complete  set  con- 
sists of  heavily  silver- 
plated  holder,  12 
blades  and  fine  horse- 
hide  strop,  in  small, 
handsome  leather 
case,  size  only  2x4 
in.  Price  $5.00, 
which  is  probably  the 
total  cost  of  your  shaving  for  years. 

GET   ONE   AND    TRY  IT  FREE 

for  thirty  days.  If  you  don't  like  it,  get 
your  $5.00  refunded.  If  your  retailer 
doesn't  sell  the  AutoStrop  on  thirty  days' 
free  trial,  we  will.  Every  buyer  must 
be  satisfied  with  the  AutoStrop  or  have 
his  money  back. 

A  BOOK  YOU  WANT.  — It's  a 
quick,  speedy,  witty,  instructive,  interest- 
ing conversation,  entitled:  "An  Inter- 
view With  the  Greatest  Razor  Expert." 

It  is  free.      Write  at  once. 


AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  COMPANY,  346  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


14  St.  Helen  St.,  Montreal 


61  New  Oxford  Street,  London 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  .  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  29  years. 
At    the    following    Kealey    Institute*: 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Denver,  Colorado. 
West  Haven,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.C., 

211  N.  Capitol  St. 


Dwight,  III. 
Marion,  Ind. 
rlainfield,  Ind. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Crab  Orehard,  Kt. 
Lexington,  Mail. 


Portland,  Me. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

265  8.  College   !>■  . 
Kansas  City,  Mo, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 


Buffalo.  N.  T. 
White  Plains,  N.  T. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Portland,  Oregon. 
Philadelphia.  Pa., 

812  N.  Broad  St. 


Pittsburg,  Pa., 

4246  Fifth  At*. 
Provide  nee.  R.  I. 

Toronto.    (Int.,  Canada. 
W innipesr,  Manitoba. 
London,  England. 
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THE 


POWDER  THAT 

SHORTENS  the  SHAVE 


%t 


ftNT.SEPTK 

RAPID -SHAUEl  POWDER 


Softening  —      Soothing  —      Sanitary 


No  soap  that  touches 
No  rubbing  soap  on 


FRESH  soap  with  every  shave 
brush  or  skin   is  used  again, 
face,  no  making  lather  in  cup. 

The  cleanest  and  quickest  way  of  making  a  lather  as 
lasting  and   delightful   as   that  made  by  our  famous 
shaving  stick.     Proved  antiseptic  and  germicidal  by 
chemists'  analyses. 

Trial  Box  Sent  for  4  Cents. 
COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  Y,  55  John  St.,  New  York 


"The  Salvation  of  Our  Trees" 

Lecture  by  John  Davey 
"The  Father  of  Tree  Surgery" 

John  Davey,  the  world's  Rreaiest tree  expert,  who  gave  to  mankind  the  wonderful 
profession  of  tree  surgery,  in  rounding  out  his  useful  life  by  the  delivery  of  an  illus- 
ti  -ted  lecture,  "The  Salvation  ol  Our  Trees."  that  arouses  each  rommumty  m 
which  it  is  heard  to  the  needs  of  its  trees.  Knowledge  of  tr*-es,  founded  on  abiding 
love  for  them,  enables  Mr.  Davey  to  speak  with  convincing  force. 

This  lecture,  using  over  150  beautiful  lantern  slides,  illustrates  real  trees,  portray- 
ing every  phase  of  tree  life — perfect  and  imperfect  trees;  sick  and  wounded  trees; 
neglected  and  "butchered"  trees  ;  improperly  treated  trees,  and  trees  that  have 
been  saved  by  the  science  of  tree  surgery,  properly  applied. 

Mr,    Davey    describes  with  powerful  effect  the  wonders  of  tree  life,  from  an  entirely 
new  standpoint.      His  words  are  the  expression  of  a  life  experience,  and  appeal  to  the  best  emotions  of  bis  hearers 
— for  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  trees  and  a  tenderer  regard  for  their  welfare. 

"The  Salvation  of  Our  Trees'*  is  practical,  yet  entertaining;  instructive,  but  filled  with  human  interest  ; 
original,  and  little  less  than  astounding  in  many  of  its  revelations.  The  president  of  the  American  Civic  Association 
said  of  this  lecture,  "I  wished  ten  thousand  communities  might  hear  it;  that  would  mean  the  salvation  of  a 
million  trees." 

Fall  and  winter  engagements  for  Mr.  Davey  are  rapidly  beinR  completed.  Special  rates  will  be  made  to  Park 
Commissions,  Civic  Improvement  Societies,  Boards  of  Trade,  Schools  and  Colleges.  Women's  Clubs  and  Chautau- 
quas.     Those  interested  should  write  promptly,  for  open  dates,  booklets  and  lull  information. 

THE  DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT  COMPANY 

(Operating  Davey's  School  of  Practical  Forestry) 

Desk  7,  KENT,  OHIO 

"THE  TREE  DOCTOK"-  The  latest  book  of  John  Davey.  Practical  from  cover  to  cover,  213 
beautiful  photographic  illustrations.  It  tells  hole  ;  is  coed  to  read,  and  better  to  study.  *2.00  postpaid.  Large 
and  handsome  brochure  ■■  Our  Wounded  Friends,  The  Trees  "  free  to  owners  of  property  with  trees. 


JOHN  DAVEY 
Father  of  Tree  Surgery 
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still  all  night.  The  one  and  twentieth,  was  faire 
weather,  and  the  wind  all  Southerly;  we  determined 
yet  once  more  to  goe  farther  up  into  the  River,  to 
trie  what  depth  and  breadth  it  did  beare;  but  much 
people  resorted  aboord,  so  wee  went  not  this  day. 
Our  Carpenter  went  on  land,  and  made  a  fore-yard. 
And  our  Master  and  his  Mate  determined  to  trie  some 
of  the  chiefe  men  of  the  Countrey,  whether  they  had 
any  treacherie  in  them.  So  they  tooke  them  downe 
into  the  Cabbin,  and  gave  them  so  much  Wine  and 
Aqua  viice,  that  they  were  all  merrie:  and  one  of  them 
had  his  wife  with  him,  which  sate  so  modestly,  as  any 
of  our  countrey  women  would  doe  in  a  strange  place. 
In  the  end  one  of  them  was  drunke,  which  had  beene 
aboord  of  our  ship  all  the  time  that  we  had  beene 
there:  and  that  was  strange  to  them;  for  they  could 
not  tell  how  to  take  it.  The  Canoes  and  folke  went 
all  on  shoare:  but  some  of  them  came  againe,  and 
brought  stropes  of  Beades:  some  had  sixe,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten;  and  gave  him.  So  he  slept  all  night 
quietly. 

The  two  and  twentieth,  was  faire  weather:  in  the 
morning  our  Masters  Mate  and  foure  more  of  the 
companie  went  up  with  out  Boat  to  sound  the  River 
higher  up.  The  people  of  the  Countrey  came  not 
aboord  till  noone:  but  when  they  came,  and  saw  the 
Savages  well,  they  were  glad.  So  at  three  of  the 
clocke  in  the  after-noone  they  came  aboord,  and 
brought  Tabacco,  and  more  Beades,  and  gave  them 
to  our  Master,  and  made  an  Oration,  and  shewed 
him  all  the  Countrey  round  about.  Then  they  sent 
one  of  their  companie  on  land,  who  presently  returned, 
and  brought  a  great  Platter  full  of  Venison  dressed  by 
themselves;  and  they  caused  him  to  eate  with  them: 
then  they  made  him  reverence,  and  departed  all  save 
the  old  man  that  lay  aboord.  This  night  at  ten  of 
the  clocke,  our  Boat  returned  in  a  showre  of  raine 
from  sounding  of  the  River;  and  found  it  to  bee  at  an 
end  for  shipping  to  goe  in.  For  they  had  beene  up 
eight  or  nine  leagues,  and  found  but  seven  foot  water, 
and  unconstant  soundings 

The  five  and  twentieth  was  faire  weather,  and  the 
wind  at  South  a  stiffe  gale.  We  rode  still,  and  went 
on  Land  to  walke  on  the  West  side  of  the  River,  and 
found  good  ground  for  Corne  and  other  Garden  herbs, 
with  great  store  of  goodly  Oakes,  and  Wal-nut  trees 
and  Chest-nut  trees,  Ewe  trees,  and  trees  of  sweet 
wood  in  great  abundance,  and  great  store  of  Slate  for 
houses,  and  other  good  stones. 

The  sixe  and  twentieth  was  faire  weather,  and  the 
wind  at  South  a  stiffe  gale,  wee  rode  still.  In  the 
morning  our  Carpenter  went  on  Land,  with  our  Mas- 
ters Mate,  and  foure  more  of  our  companie,  to  cut 
wood.  This  morning,  two  Canoes  came  up  the  River 
from  the  place  where  we  first  found  loving  people, 
and  in  one  of  them  was  the  old  man  that  had  lyen 
aboord  of  us  at  the  other  place.  He  brought  another 
old  man  with  him,  which  brought  more  stropes  of 
Beades,  and  gave  them  to  our  Master,  and  shewed 
him  all  the  Countrey  there  about,  as  though  it  were 
at  his  command.  So  he  made  the  two  old  men  dine 
with  him,  and  the  old  mans  wife;  for  they  brought 
two  old  women,  and  two  young  maidens  of  the  age  of 
sixteene  or  seventeeme  yeeres  with  them,  who  behaved 
themselves  very  modestly.  Our  Master  gave  one  of 
the  old  men  a  Knife,  and  they  gave  him  and  us 
Tabacco.  And  at  one  of  the  clocke  they  departed 
downe  the  River,  making  signes  that  wee  should  come 
downe  to  them;  for  wee  were  within  two  leagues  of 
the  place  where  they  dwelt. 

The  seven  and  twentieth,  in  the  morning  was  faire 
weather,  but  much  wind  at  the  north,  we  weighed  and 
set  our  fore  topsayle.  and  our  ship  would  not  fiat,  but 
ran  on  the  Ozie  banke  at  halfe  ebbe.  Wee  layed  out 
anchor  to  heave  her  off,  but  could  not.  So  wee  sate 
from  halfe  ebbe  to  halfe  floud:  then  wee  set  our  fore- 
sayle  and  mayne  top-sayle,  and  got  downe  sixele  agues. 
The  old  man  came  aboord,  and  would  have  had  us 
anchor,  and  goe  on  Land  to  eate  with  him:  but  the 
wind  being  faire,  we  would  not  yeeld  to  his  request; 
So  hee  left  us,  being  very  sorrowful!  for  our  departure. 
At  five  of  the  clocke  in  che  after-noone,  the  wind  came 
to  the  South  South-west.  So  wee  made  a  boord  or 
two,  and  anchored  in  fourteene  fathomes  water. 
Then  our  Boat  went  on  shoare  to  fish  right  against  the 
ship.  Our  Masters  Mate  and  Boat-swaine,  and  three 
more  of  the  companie  went  on  land  to  fish,  but  could 
not  finde  a  good  place.  They  tooke  foure  or  five  and 
twentie  Mullets,  Breames,  Bases,  and  Barbils;  and 
returned  in  an  hour.      We  rode  still  all  night 

The  thirtieth  was  faire  weather,  and  the  wind  at 
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South  i'.i.-a  ■  stiffe  k-''"-'  betweene  the  Mountaynes,   We 

rode  still  the  af  ter-noone.     The  people  of  the  Coun trey 

camo  aboard  us,  and  brought  some  small  skinnes  with 

•  >.  which  we  bought  for  Knives  and  Trifles,     This 

e  to  build  a  towne  on,     The 

Road  is  verj  neere,  .mil  very  kih,>1  <i>r  all  win. is,  save 

an   Bast   North  <u>t   wind.     Tho   Mountaynes  looke 

ie  Metal]  or  Mineral  wore  in  them.     For  the 

Trees  that  grow  on  them  were  all  blasted,  and  some 

■em  barren  with  tew  or  no  Trees  on  them       The 

people  brought  a  stone  aboord  like  to  Ernei 

used  by  Glasiers  to  cut  Glasse)  it  would  cut  Iron  or 

et  being  bruised  small,  anil  water  put  to  it. 

it  made  a  colour  HI.  Lead  glistering;   it: 

tor   1'amters  Colours.      At   three 
they  departed,  and  we  rode  stil!  all  night. 

The  first  of  October,  (aire  weather,  the  wind  vari 
able  betweene  the  West  and  the  Xorth.  In  the 
morning  we  weighed  at  seven  of  the  clocke  with  the 
ebbe,  and  got  downe  below  the  Mountaynes,  which 
was  seven  leagues.  Then  it  fell  ca'me  and  the 
was  come,  and  wee  anchored  at  twelve  of  the  clocke. 
The  people  of  the  Mountaynes  came  aboord  us,  won- 
dering at  our  ship  and  weapons  We  bought  some 
small  skinnes  of  them  for  Trifles.  This  af ter-noone, 
one  Canoe  kept  hanging  under  our  sterne  with  one 
man  in  it.  which  we  could  not  keepe  from  thence,  who 
got  up  by  our  Rudder  to  the  Cabin  window,  and  stole 
out  my  Pillow,  and  two  Shirts,  and  two  Bandeleeres. 
Our  Masters  Mate  shot  at  him,  and  strooke  him  on 
the  brest.  and  killed  him.  Whereupon  all  the  rest 
fled  away,  some  in  their  Canoes,  and  so  leapt  out  of 
them  into  the  water.  We  manned  our  Boat,  and  got 
our  things  againe.  Then  one  of  them  that  swamme 
got  hold  of  our  Boat,  thinking  to  overthrow  it.  But 
our  Cooke  took  a  Sword,  and  cut  off  one  of  his  hands, 
and  he  was  drowned.  By  this  time  the  ebbe  was 
come,  and  we  weighed  and  got  downe  two  leagues,  by 
that  time  it  was  darke.  So  we  anchored  in  foure 
fathomes  water,  and  rode  well. 

The  second,  faire  weather.  At  breake  of  day  wee 
weighed,  the  wind  being  at  Xorth-wcst,  and  got  downe 
seven  leagues;  then  the  floud  was  come  strong,  so  wc 
anchored.  Then  came  one  of  the  Savages  that 
swamme  away  from  us  at  our  going  up  the  River  with 
many  other,  thinking  to  betray  us.  But  wee  per- 
ceived their  intent,  and  suffered  none  of  them  to  enter 
our  ship.  Whereupon  two  Canoes  full  of  men,  with 
their  Bowes  and  Arrowes  shot  at  us  after  our  sterne: 
in  recompence  whereof  we  discharged  sixe  Muskets, 
and  killed  two  or  three  of  them.  Then  above  an 
hundred  of  them  came  to  a  point  of  Land  to  shoot  at 
us.  There  I  shot  a  Falcon  at  them,  and  killed  two  of 
them;  whereupon  the  rest  fled  into  the  Woods.  Yet 
they  manned  off  another  Canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men, 
which  came  to  meet  us.  So  I  shot  at  it  also  a  Falcon, 
and  shot  it  through,  and  killed  one  of  them.  Then 
our  men  with  their  Muskets  killed  three  or  foure  more 
of  them.  So  they  went  their  way,  within  a  while 
after  wee  got  downe  two  leagues  beyond  that  place, 
and  anchored  in  a  Bay,  cleere  from  all  danger  of  them 
on  the  other  side  of  the  River,  where  we  saw  a  very 
good  piece  of  ground:  and  hard  by  it  there  was  a 
Cliffe,  that  looked  of  the  colour  of  a  white  greene,  as 
though  it  were  either  Copper,  or  Silver  myne:  and  I 
thinke  it  to  be  one  of  them,  by  the  Trees  that  grow 
upon  it.  For  they  be  all  burned,  and  the  other  places 
are  green  as  grasse  it  is  on  that  side  of  the  River  that 
is  called  Manna-hata.  There  we  saw  no  people  to 
trouble  us:  and  rode  quietly  all  night;  but  had  much 
wind  and  raine. 


TOLSTOY    IN    THE    TWILIGHT 

Among  the  warmest  admirers  of  the  late  Henry 
George  and  his  Single-tax  theory  is  Count  Tolstoy. 
When,  therefore,  Henry  George,  Jr.,  asked  for  per- 
mission to  visit  the  latter  at  his  ancestral  estate,  he 
received  the  answer:  "  I  shall  meet  you  with  joy." 
Arriving  at  Tolstoy's  home  Mr.  George  was  accepted 
as  a  friend  by  the  entire  household,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  at  close  range  his  father's  friend, 
the  great  novelist,  philosopher,  and  reformer.  Altho 
eighty-one  years  of  age,  with  gradually  failing  health, 
yet  he  found  him  "undaunted  by  the  approach  of 
death,"  and  speaking  of  it  with  a  smile  which  seemed 
to  his  visitor  to  say:  "To-morrow  I  die.  Mean- 
while   I   have   another   book   to   write."      From   Mr. 


Tired  at  Three  O'clock? 
No  Sir!  I  use  the  Monarch 


IF  typewriters  were  machines  run  by  mechanical  means 
instead  of   human  hands,  you  would   find   that,  with  a 
given    amount   of   power,  a    Monarch  could    be    run   at   a 
higher  maintained  speed  than  other  typewriters. 

Run  by  "girl  power,"  you  find  that  the  Monarch  is  run  at  a  higher 
all-day  average  speed  than  other  typewriters,  and  without  a  "tapering 
off  "  from  fatigue,  toward  the  day's  end.  Both  these  truths  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  a 

Monarch  Kffi£ 

lightens  the  draft,  uses  power  more  economically,  eliminates  the  waste 
of  energy  that  typifies  the  heavy- touch  machines.  This  in  turn 
means  increased  production  per  machine  and  decreased  cost  of  type- 
writer work  per  folio. 


While  Monarch  Light  Touch  and  the  Monarch 
Rigid  Carriage  are  exclusive  Monarch  features, 
every  other  important  feature  of  the  modern 
typewriting  machine,  such  as  Back  Space  Key, 
Two  Color  Ribbon  Shift,  Contained  Tabulator, 
etc.,  etc.,  will  also  be  found  in  the  Monarch. 

Let  us  give  you  a  demonstration  of  Monarch 
Light  Touch  and  other  Monarch  advance- 
ments. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Literature 
THE  MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices :  Monarch  Typewriter  Building 
300  Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  Offices  :  Toronto,  Montreal 
Branches  and  dealers  throughout  the  world 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inter-Air-Space  System 

Is  two-iolJ  throughout,  affbrtU-ng  pro- 
tection! aeainst  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
variable  climates  to 

Invalids  Athletes 

Professional  Men 
Merchants         Accountants 

And  all  occupations  in  life,  indoor 
and  out. 

Over  eleven  hundred  physicians 

have  united  in  testifying  \<>  the  sani- 
tary excellence  of  the  IIaKDEUKOLD 

system  ot  underclnthing. 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

166  River  Street 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue 


U-Alxlx-NO 

AFTER    DINNER  MINT 


For  an  after  dinner  sweet,  for  a  confection 
at  any  time,  try  this  new  cream  and  learn 
how  different  a  cream  mint  can  be. 

The  mint  flavor  is  developed  to  a  new  de- 
gree by  our  own  special  process. 

Sold  in  sealed  tins  by  grocers,  confection- 
ers and  druggists  everywhere.  If  your  dealer 
does  not  keep  U- All- No  we  will  send  a  lib- 
eral box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

MANUFACTURING   CO.  OF  AMERICA 
Sole   Makers  439  N.     12th   St.,  Philadelphia 
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No  Pistons 
No  Hungers 
No  Pumping 
No  Separate 
Filler 
Trouble 


So  tremendous  has  been  the 
success  of  the  Conklin  Pen  that  the 
hundred-and-one  imitations  and  substitutes 
which  have  sprung  up  in  its  path  are  but  a  natural  consequence. 

However,  the  Conklin  Pen  is  not  an  experiment,  as  are  the 

imitations  and  substitutes,  but  a  tried  and  true  success  that  in  the 

past  ten  years  has  won  its  way  into  the  hearts  and  vest  pockets  of 

writers  the  world  over  by  sheer  force  of  its  splendid  writing  qualities 

and  correct  self-filling  and  self-cleaning  principle.    There  is  only  one 

pen  with  the  correct  self-filling  and  self-cleaning  principle— only  one 

pen  with  the  famous  Crescent- Filler.    That  pen  is 

x  CONKLIN'S 

Sell-Filling  Fountain  Pen 

All  guess  work  and  trouble  is  eliminated.  No  bothersome 
dropper-filler;  nothing  to  screw  or  unscrew;  no  pistons,  plungers, 
valves  or  leather  washers  to  wear  out  or  go  wrong ;  nothing  compli- 
cated or  to  get  out  of  order;  just  convenience  and  satisfaction.  To 
fill  the  Conklin  Pen,  simply  dip  pen  in  any  ink  and  press  Crescent- 
Filler— that's  all.  Cleaned  in  the  same  easy  manner.  Writes  perfectly 
— smoothly  and  evenly— no  skips,  scratches  or  blots. 

Rubber  ink  reservoir  guaranteed  for  five  years. 

Finest  14-k  gold  pens,  made  in  all  points.  Nibs  for  manifolding. 
Sold  by  dealers  everywhere.    Prices,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  to  $15.00. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 
THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
202  Manhattan  Building.  Toledo.  Ohio,  I!.  S.  A. 


The  Best  Druggist  Everywhere 

Is  the  Sales  Agent  for 
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CHOCOLATES 
CONFECTIONS 


From  him  you  can  buy  our  famous  "Fussy  Package  for 
Fastidious  Folks."  A  unique  selection  of  choice  chocolates. 
Each  piece  a  most  delicious  hard  or  nut  centered  chocolate. 
No  bonbons  or  cream  chocolates  included.  The  "Fussy 
Package"  contains 

Chocolate  Covered  Nougat,  Molasses  Chips,  Almonds,  Walnuts, 
Marshmallows,  Cocoanettes,  Pecans,  Molasses  Blocks,  Neapolitans, 
Cream  Nuts,  Caramels  and  Blossoms  of  Solid  Chocolate. 
The  dainty  contents  of  this  daintiest  of  packages — their 
always  perfect  condition — have  made  Whitman's  Philadel- 
phia chocolates  the  selected  favorites  of  fastidious  folks 
everywhere.  You  should  know  your  local  Whitman's  agt-nt. 
If  you  don't  know  him,  ask  us  for  his  name  and  we  will  send 
you  a  pound  "Fussy  Package",  postpaid,  for  the  regular 
price,  Oue  Dollar.         ' 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON.  Inc..  Philadelphia.  U.S.  A. 


Look  for  the  "Fussy  Seal,"  the  "Greta 
Box"  'nd  the  "Silver  Braid. " 


George's  article  in  The  World's  Work  (October), 
entitled  "Tolstoy  in  the  Twilight,"  and  telling  of  the 
day  spent  at  Yasnaya  Polnaya,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing passages  descriptive  of  the  personality  and 
home  life  of  the  aged  writer: 

Going  through  an  anteroom,  we  entered  Tolstoy's 
workroom  and  the  presence  of  the  seer  himself. 

He  was  seated  in  a  wheel-chair,  which  he  had 
begun  to  use  at  the  Crimea  some  six  or  eight  years 
ago,  when  seriously  ill  at  that  time.  Mis  feet  were 
on  a  level  with  his  hips,  and  covered  with  a  rug. 
He  wore  the  long  peasant's  blouse  of  light  yellow 
coarse  stuff,  such  as  appears  in  some  of  his  latter-day 
pictures,  and  on  his  head  was  what  does  not  so  often 
appear — a  skull-cap  of  the  same  material.  The  face 
was  the  one  familiar  the  world  over — gray  eyes  spark- 
ling through  shaggy,  overhanging  brows;  seamed 
forehead;  thin,  floating  gray  hair;  thin,  flowing 
mustache  and  beard  around  a  restless  mouth;  and 
a  nose  that  at  times  seemed  sharp  and  at  times  flat. 

As  he  sat  there  in  the  chair,  age  seemed  to  have 
placed  its  hand  heavily  upon  him;  yet  he  appeared 
not  so  feeble  as  delicate.  But  the  eyes  revealed  the 
keen,  buoyant  spirit  within.  It  was  a  life  joyously 
spending  itself  to  the  very  end,  undaunted  by  the 
approach  of  death. 

Before  he  spoke,  Tolstoy  gave  me  a  deliberate 
searching  gaze,  mixt  with  a  peculiarly  kind  expres- 
sion; and  then,  as  if  not  displeased,  offered  a  very 
cordial  and  personal  welcome,  during  which  I  noticed 
my  father's  portrait  holding  a  post  of  honor  on  the 
wall. 

"  Your  father  was  my  friend,"  he  said  with  singular 
sweetness  and  simplicity. 

I  asked  after  his  health.  "  I  was  troubled  to  read 
in  a  Japanese  newspaper  a  report  that  you  had  not 
been  so  well,"  I  ventured  to  say. 

He  answered  with  the  frankness  that  I  found  to  be 
a  characteristic  of  the  whole  family: 

"  I  am  now  quite  old — eighty-one.  I  do  not  ex- 
pect to  stay  much  longer.  One  of  my  feet  has  to 
be  nursed.      But  I  am  keeping  at  work." 

It  now  being  the  time  of  afternoon  for  the  daily 
nap,  which  is  part  of  Tolstoy's  present  necessary 
routine — for  the  family  watch  his  health  with  loving 
care — we  withdrew.  There  is  now  no  laboring  in  the 
fields  or  cobbling  of  shoes  or  strenuous  physical  toil,  as 
of  yore.  While  not  ailing  in  any  alarming  way,  except 
for  the  swelling  of  the  feet,  Count  Tolstoy,  with  his 
crowded  life  of  more  than  fourscore  years,  is  in  very 
delicate  health;  and  for  a  man  of  his  high-strung 
temperament,  he  yields  to  medical  advice  with  sur- 
prising docility 

The  hour  for  the  evening  meal  had  come.  We 
repaired  to  the  great  room  of  the  house.  It  was 
flanked  by  large  windows.  On  the  other  two  walls 
hung  oils  of  the  Count  and  his  line.  The  floor  was 
of  polished  hardwood.  A  long  table,  set  for  a  dozen 
or  more,  ran  down  the  center,  with  piano,  chairs, 
and  various  other  furniture  distributed  about. 

The  Countess  took  one  end  of  the  table,  a  great 
samovar  in  front  of  her.  Her  daughter  occupied 
the  other  end.  On  the  Countess's  right  sat  the  Count ; 
on  her  left,  her  son.  I  sat  beside  the  Count,  with 
Sergej  Dm.  Nikolajev,  the  translator  of  the  George 
books,  on  my  other  hand 

Just  then  I  perceived  that  a  man-servant  was 
presenting  a  platter  of  chicken  croquettes. 

"You  are  not  a  vegetarian?"  asked  the  Countess. 

"  I  feel  myself  getting  in  that  direction,"  I  an- 
swered, but  nevertheless  I  helped  myself. 

"You  should  become  wholly  so,"  exclaimed  the 
Count. 

Glancing  at  the  plate  of  his  son  across  the  table, 
and  observing  a  croquette,  I  said:  "I  observe  that 
your  son  is  not  so." 

The  Countess,  who  had  also  taken  a  croquette, 
spoke  up:  "No,  the  Count  did  not  come  to  vegetari- 
anism until  after  this  son  was  born." 

I  relate  this  incident  to  indicate  the  personal  inde- 
pendence of  the  members  of  the  family. 

Another  side  of  this  wonderful  man  was  exhibited 
when  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  his  own  novels, 
now  that  he  looked  back  through  the  years  at  them. 

"I  believe  I've  forgotten  what  they  are  about," 
he  answered. 

"  I  can  promise  you  a  great  treat  if  you  will  read 
them,"  I  said. 

"No,"  was  his  reply;  "I  have  more  important 
work  to  do.     The  times  remind  me  of  the  conditions 
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that  existed  when    I  was  a  young  man  anil  chattel 
roved  in  America  and  serfdom 
in  this  country.     Now  we  face  industrial  slavery   and 
will  be  destroyed,  too." 
After  much  more.  and.  the  meal  had  been  finished 
and  the  dishes  cleared  away,  the  least  of  the  evening 
— music     came;     something    that    the    Count    had 
orward  to.  as  he  hail  early  in  the  afternoon 
promised  me  a  treat       A  youth  of  eighteen,  from  the 
Petersburg    conservatory,    played    a    piano    accom- 
paniment,   with   remarkable    precision   and.    delicacy, 
for  an  older  man    lions  Trojanovsky,  perhaps  twenty- 
five,  who  proved  to  be  a  marvel  on  the  "ballalajka," 
the  Ru-sian  national  instrument,  a  kind  of  triangular 
three -stringed  guitar.      He   played   for  the   best    part 
of  two  hours  from  Tschaikowsky  and  other  master-. 
He  held  his  audience  entranced.      He  is  pronounced 
the  finest  player  in  Russia  and  undoubtedly  will  before 
many  years  be  heard  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 

Tolstoy  was  chief  listener,  but  what  struck  me  most 
was  when  he  arose,  took  me  by  the  arm.  and  led  me 
o£E  to  his  workroom,  leaving  the  intervening 
open.  "They  are  going  to  play  'The  Nightingale,'" 
he  said.  "  I  want  you  to  -<ay  if  at  times  from  here 
it  does  not  sound  like  a  woman's  voice 

I  listened  to  the  subdued  notes  as  they  floated  into 
our  retired  place,  and  some  of  them  Jil  soun  1  like 
a  woman's  voice — a  voice  filled  with  heart -longing. 
It  revealed  in  the  old  man  the  active  spirit  of  poetry 
and  romance  that  had  created  "Anna  Karenina." 
While  we  stood  there  in  his  workroom  I  asked  him 
for  a  portrait  of  himself,  with  his  autograph.  He 
immediately  produced  a  picture  from  a  cupboard, 
and  sat  down  at  a  table  to  write  on  it. 

"Would   it   be   good    English   to   say    'Wit 
love?"  he  asked. 

"  It    would   be   the  English  that   honors   mo 
replied. 

"  I  loved  your  father,"  he  rejoined,  simply.  Ami 
then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  he  wrote  his  name 
on  the  picture,  he  said:  "They  arrest  men  here  in 
Russia  for  circulating  my  books.  I  have  written 
them  asking  why  they  arrest  men  who  are  blameless 
Why  not  arrest  the  man  who  wrote  the  books?  But 
they  did  not  reply,  and  they  do  not  arrest  me." 

Then  he  said,  rising:  "  If  you  will  not  stay  and 
sleep  with  us,  I  must  urge  you  to  go  at  once  to  catch 
your  train." 

And  at  the  head  of  the  stairway  he  stopt  and 
took  my  hand,  saying  simply:  "  This  is  the  last  time 
I  shall  meet  you.  I  shall  see  your  father  soon.  Is 
there  any  commission  you  would  have  me  take  to 
him?" 

For  a  moment  I  was  lost  in  wonder  at  his  meaning. 
But  his  eyes  were  quietly  waiting  for  an  answer. 

"Tell  my  father  that  I  am  doing  the  work."  He 
nodded  assent,  and  I  left  him. 


THE    MAN-BIK1> 

"Flight  at  fifty  miles  an  hour;  continuous  flight. 
unbroken,  for  nearly  three  hours;  :lights  with  two 
passengers  at  a  speed  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,"  these 
are  the  things,  says  Vance  Thompson  in  Collier's 
Weekly,  that  proved  at  the  world's  first  aeroplane 
tournament  "that  man's  conquest  of  the  air  was 
definite  if  not  complete."  This  writer  finds  the  con- 
testants at  Reims  to  be  an  interesting  group,  even 
asserting  that  the  "bird-man  forms  a  definite  type.' 
"dreamy  and  taciturn,"  or  "alert  and  chattering," 
but  invariably  with  "the  look  of  a  winged  brother.  ' 
He  goes  on  to  describe  the  various  aviators,  saying: 

Here  is  Bleriot,  limping  as  tho  foot-going 
pleased  him  not.  He  wears  a  close-fitting  cap,  cov- 
ering ears  and  forehead  and  neck;  all  you  see  are  the 
sulky  black  eyes,  the  curved  beak  of  him.  An  eagle 
man.  A  silent  thing  with  potentialities  of  sharp 
outcry  and  desperate  flight.  An  oil-stained,  dark- 
covered  overall  suit  sheds  the  water  that  drips  on 
him  as  feathers  would.  A  black  eagle,  this  Bleriot. 
All  in  dirty  gray,  alert,  provocative  as  a  goshawk, 
comes  a  little  man  and  cocks  his  head  up  at  the 
weather — this  is  Leblanc,  who  flies,  too,  in  the  Bleriot 
machine,  crouching  under  the  wings.  Something  of 
his  audacity  of  look,  tho  a  more  athletic  type,  is 
Lefebvre,  who,  unaided,  taught  himself  the  art  of 
flying  a  Wright  biplane.  Little  Paulhan,  chirky  and 
insolent  as  a  sparrow;   but  here  is  Farman — bearded. 


For  the  Hundredth  Man 

Only  one  man  in  a  hundred  can  wear  Adler- Rochester  Clothes, 
for  the  men  who  can  make  them  are  few.  But  that  one  in  a 
hundred  should  send  today  for  this  Book. 


A  $25,000  Book 

For  forty  years  Adler-Rochester  designs 
have  been  the  leading  styles  for  men. 

Our  designers  are  the  ablest  men  in  their 
class.  And  they  constantly  go  where  men 
of  refinement  meet. 

They  are  not  theorists,  not  dictators  of 
fashion.  They  simply  foster  the  tendencies 
revealed  by  men  of  good  taste. 

So  young  men  and  the  older  have  al- 
ways found  here  the  best  that  the  best- 
dressed  wear. 

In  our  new  book — for  fall  and  winter — 
the  plates  are  in  actual  colors.  There  are 
2-  new  styles  shown.  And  we  have  spent 
525,000  to  secure  and  to  picture  them. 

Yet  the  book  is  free.  Please  ask  us  to 
send  your  copy. 

Not  Costly  Clothes 

Adler-Rochester  Clothes  are  designed 
bv  the  ablest  men  in  their  line. 


They  are  made  by  custom  tailors  of  the 
rarest  skill.  They  are  made  with  infinite 
care,  without  regard  to  cost  or  time. 

We  spend  on  the  making  four  times 
what  some  makers  spend. 

Vet  our  price  is  the  price  of  other  good 
makes.  Our  suits  and  overcoats  run  from 
$18  up. 

97  Cents  Profit 

The  reason  is  this:  We  limit  our  profit 
to  six  per  cent.  Our  average  is  97  cents 
per  suit. 

.All  else  goes  into  the  cloth  and  the 
making — into  holding  our  great  reputation. 

But  we  sell  to  one  dealer  in  each  city  or 
town,  and  we  sell  him  part  of  his  output. 
For  there  are  not  experts  enough  in  exist- 
ence to  make  such  clothes  for  the  many. 

You  cannot  all  get  Adler-Rochester 
Clothes,  but  you  can  all  have  our  Book. 
Write  a  postal  today  for  a  copy  of  our 
Book  No.  16.     Address 


L.  ADLER,  BROS.  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Adler-Rochester  Clothes 


THE  PIPE  THAT'S  "RIGHT" 


Here's  a  pipe  every  man  can 
smoke  and  enjoy.   It  affords      «»>• 
the  cleanest,  dryest,  cool- 
est and  sweetest  smoke.     < 
No    bitter    taste,    no    £,. 
"slugs."      It's   the 


^  SAHlTAHyJ 


<t&t9% 


FREEMAN  PIPE 


thousands 


fJfttM* 


*f0 


recommended 
e  very 
best  pipe  made.  All  saliva 
and  nicotine  drops  into  reten- 
tion chamber  (see  cut)  and  is 
tiken  up  by  ordinary  absorbent 
cotton.  No  crucial  cartridges  to 
carry  for  reloading.  No  other  pipe 
like  this.  It's  no  freak.  Smoke  passes 
through  separate  channel  which  never 
Bent  or  straight  rubber  stem,  $1.00  postpaid, 
nted,  Cased.  $5.00.  Send  to-day.  Money  back 
1 1  not  satisfied.  You  take  no  risk.  First  State  Hank  for  reference. 
THE   FHFF.MAV   PlPi:  CO.,  SO  Lake  St.,  Petoikcy,  Mieh. 


'logs.     French    Briar 
Amber  stem,  Silver  Mo 


*  m 

* 

X 

L0X 

CM.OX     I 

\ 

^1 

fm           THE   OXYGEN 

TOOTH    PmvOK  : 

Most  refreshing  to    the   mouth.     Whitens  the 
teeth  and  prevents  decay.     Mixed  with  water, 
it  produces  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Dentists  advise  its  use.     Physicians  prescribe  it. 

Druggists  sell  it — 25c.  per  bottle. 

Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request. 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 
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The 
AUTOMATIC 


, 


with  9 


%  You  take  no  chances  with 
a  .33  caliber  COLT  Automa- 
tic. Piatol  :  It's  sound  in  construction, 
safe  to  carry,  reliable  in  use. 
«J  Faffing  the  Breech-bolt  and  Slide  in 
one  piece  gives  a  strong,  solid  support 
for  the  high-power  cartridge   used.     If, 
through   defective   ammunition,    a  shell 
bursts, ©r.exeeesive  pressure  is  developed, 
there  is  no  weak  part  to  give  way; 
nothing  can  be  blown  back  in  the  shoot- 
er's facej  the  Solid  Breech  is  a  shield. 
~  Rapidity  of  fire  depends  only  on  quick- 
ness of  shooter's  finger.  The  COLT  action 
quickest  by  actual  tests  —  full  magazine  fired 
shot  under  control ;  every  shot  accurate  as 


SOLID 


BREECH, 


PISTOL 

ts  easy  and  has  p 
in  1  3-5  seconds. 
proved  by  targets. 

«JThe  COLT  is  a  HAMMBRLESS  Automatic  Pistol  with  no  projecting 

parts  to  catch  in  the  pocket ;  no  working  parts  exposed  to  become 

clogged  and  disable   the  action  ;  cannot  be  accidentally  discharged  ; 

has  no  "  kick  "  to  spoil  the  aim. 

And  the  COLT  is  flat,  compact  and  powerful ;  perfectly  balanced  ;  fits 

hand  or  pocket.    Can  be  conveniently  used  as  a  single  loader  if  magazine 

is  lost  or  empty. 

flit's  the  COLT  Automatic  Pistol  that  is  used  by  thou- 
sands of  men  who  know  they  can  depend  upon  a  tested 
arm. 

<J  Catalog  No.2'i',  showing  the  greatest  variety   of  Automatic   Pistols 
made  —  smallest  to  most  powerful  —  sent  on  request. 

COLT'S  PATENT  FIRE  ARMS  MFG.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


jTOYS  of  Stone! -o.T.t_ 

Jl  Marveloustoys thatlaetforever.  Childrennev- 
1E  ertireofthem.  AdultsfindiiiNtriietioninthem. 
'  Wonderful.  l)r  Itirhtfr's  ANCHOR  BI.OI'KS 
FREE  book,  of  color  designs  and  all  particu- 
lars, FREE  You  cannot  afford  to  deny  your  children  the  amusement 
and  educational  benefit  of  these  wonderful  toys  of  stone.  Send  your 
name  and  address  to  F.  Ad.  Richter  &  Co.  (of  Rudolst  idt, 
Germany).  American  office:  215  Pearl  St.,  Dept  403  A,  New  York  City. 


T^  W-f  ■   l%T  ^1'  C.-iril-.   circulars,   book,  news- 
^L   AUi  JL  paper.  PressSo.  Larger U8.  Ko- 
^JT  tary  $60.     Save  money.    Print 

jf  All  J»for  others,  I.  it;  profit,  All  easy, 
2™^"'**™  rule9  8ent.  Write  factory  for 
■  lnTfl  press  catalog.TYPE,  paper.&c 
^^  TT  XX  Mil  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Testimonials  from  Customers  !  A  merchant  writes: 
"J  never  saw  a  printing  press  in  my  life  before,  but 
printed  good  circular  first  day."  A  pastor  writes  :  "It 
helps  my  church  work."  Young  man  says  :  "  /  made  $12 
evenings  in  one  week." 


mm 


Tool 


But  Only  The 
High  Grade  Kind 

The  same  superior  quality  that 
carpenters  and  mechanics  have 
bought  of  us  for  61  years. 

Our  Combination 
Bench  and  Tool  Cabinet 

A  first-class,  elegantly  finished 
Oak  Cabinet.  A  practical  Work 
Bench  with  Vise :  95  of  the 
finest  tools  made  :  when  closed, 
an  attractive  piece  of  furniture : 

when  opened,  immediately  ready  for  work  with  every  tool  easy  to   reach. 

Nothing  handier,  nothing  more  practical.     No  present  for  man  or  boy  of 

such  lasting  educational  value.     We   have   four  smaller  "Wall  Cabinets," 

with  same  quality  tools,  but  not  so  many. 


No.  IOO 
at  £85. OO 


T( 


No.  47  at  $7.50 


No.  52  at  $10.00 


No.  53  at  $1500 


No.  54  at  $20.00 


We  are  pioneers  in  the  sale  of  hi;h-grade  tool  outfits  for  home  use  :    every  set  bears 
our  regular  guarantee  of  quality. 
Order  direct  (we  have  no  agents)  or  send  for  Catalogue  No.  2682. 

Hammacher.Schlemmer  &Go.,New  York  ?^-  4th  Ave.and  13th  St. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 


lean,  cross-tempered  as  a  falcon,  beaked  like  a  parrot, 
with  the  curious  bird-like  deflection  of  the  head,  as 
tho  used  to  picking  up  seeds — which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  type.  Glenn  Curtiss  has  opened  the 
doors  of  his  shed.  He  leans  on  a  stick.  His  head  is 
outthrust.  Tall  and  thin,  he  has  a  look  of  utter  ennui 
as  he  studies  the  muddy  plain.  Then,  with  a  slow 
Yankee  smile,  he  says:    "  It's  too  muddy  to  fly." 

Nevertheless,  his  two  assistants,  "Slim" — who 
became  the  joy  of  Parisians  because  he  was  so  unlike 
anything  they  had  ever  seen — and  Fisher  roll  out 
his  graceful  biplane,  the  prettiest  of  them  all.  A 
visitor  calls  it  a  lemon-colored  beauty;  and  says 
Curtiss:    "Well,  I  hope  it  won't  prove  a  lemon." 

Quiet,  sagacious,  gentle — what  swift-going  bird 
is  the  prototype  of  the  conquering  Curtiss  I  know  not. 

Latham  you  will  not  find  in  the  lane  of  sheds. 
Behind  the  grand-stand  is  a  booth  of  flowers.  There, 
on  a  folded  chair,  he  sits  hour  after  hour,  smelling  a 
rose  and  smiling.  A  blithe  little  man,  round-shoul- 
dered  as  all  birds  are,  his  face  scarred  from  that 
deathly  fall  in  the  Channel. 


ABDUL      II  VMIlt      IN      CAPTIVITY 

"  Whit.e  there's  life  there's  hope"  would  seem, 
according  to  a  recent  letter  from  Constantinople  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  to  be  the  motto  of  the 
dethroned  Sultan  of  Turkey.  Rumors  of  attempts 
to  escape  and  of  conspiracies  against  the  new  regime 
are  persistent  in  the  Turkish  capital.  In  the  Alla- 
tini  villa  at  Salonica  the  deposed  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful lives  as  a  monarch  in  a  miniature  Yildiz  Kiosk. 
An  officer  of  the  guard  at  the  villa  told  the  Post's 
correspondent  about  "the  ways  of  the  old  Sultan  in 
his  new  house."      We  read: 

First,  when  Abdul  came  to  the  villa,  he 
looked  a  little  depressed,  and  displayed  low  spirits 
now  and  then,  but  to-day  he  shows  no  sign  of  worry, 
considers  himself  the  rightful  Sultan,  and  acts  like 
a  caliph.  He  speaks  little  and  receives  his  guards  on 
foot,  thus  giving  no  chance  for  anybody  to  sit  in  his 
presence.  The  custom  of  the  land  is  to  stand  always 
in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan. 

His  harem  is  small — he  has  only  thirty  wives — while 
his  Yildiz  seraglio  contained  475  women.  He  likes 
gardening,  and  has  planted  all  kinds  of  flowers  which 
he  had  at  the  Yildiz  Park.  He  is  out  very  often  to 
manage  the  gardeners.  His  beloved  Angora  cats, 
white  cows,  and  other  animals  and  birds  upon  his 
demand  were  brought  over  from  the  Yildiz.  He  has 
not  given  up  his  old  hobbies.  He  wants  new  kiosks 
to  be  built  around  his  residence  to  make  it  appear  like 
his  old  palace,  but  this  demand  is  refused.  Instead, 
new  walls  have  been  added  around  the  villa,  thus 
making  impossible  his  escape. 

Whenever  he  asks  for  something  he  orders  it  like  a 
master,  and  when  a  question  is  put  to  him  he  simply 
makes  a  gesture  and  retires  to  another  room.  We 
have  seen  him  praying  in  solitude.  This  is  a  novelty 
in  Abdul's  life.  In  old  days,  when  he  was  the  Sultan 
he  prayed  only  for  show  of  men,  but  he  had  not  a  par- 
ticle of  religious  feeling,  neither  did  he  believe  in  a 
God.  Now  he  prays  and  prays  often,  but  he  has  not 
repented  his  past  life.  He  admits  no  wrong,  and  in- 
sists that  whatever  he  has  done  has  been  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fatherland.  He  considers  himself  the 
greatest  of  all  Ottoman  Sultans,  and  says  that  the 
service  which  he  has  rendered  to  Turkey  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

One  of  his  declarations  is  that  the  people  of  Turkey 
are  with  him,  and  almost  everybody  in  the  empire 
loves  him.  " Beni  seviorlar"  (they  love  me),  he 
says.  He  never  complains  of  the  Young  Turks. 
On  the  contrary  he  declares  that  he  was  with  them 
for  the  Constitution  and  liberty.  He  has  a  very  bit- 
ter feeling  against  his  own  men  in  the  Yildiz  Kiosk, 
and  curses  them.  "They  fooled  me,  they  betrayed 
their  master,"  he  often  ejaculates.  Particularly  he 
hated  Jehver  Aga,  his  mousahib,  and  when  the  news 
of  his  execution  was  reported  to  him,  he  manifested 
great  satisfaction. 

Every  morning  Abdul  Hamid  asks  for  Constanti- 
nople papers,  and  reads  them  with  care.  Whenever 
he  sees  a  comment  against  himself  he  throws  the 
paper  on  the  floor  and  moves  around  in  anger.  "All 
they  are  liars,"  he  declares.  He  has  only  one  son 
with   him.   fifteen-year-old   Abdul-Rahim.     The  boy 
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Is  dissatisfied  with  his  new  surroundings  and  asks  to 

be  sent  over  to  Constantinople,  but  this  is  not  allowed, 

se  it  is  thought  that  Abdul  Hamid  has  some 

tlick  to  play  through  his  little  boy.  A  monthly 
salary  of  $_i.=;oo  is  allowed  tor  Abdul's  expenses,  but 
out  of  this  amount  the  ex  Sultan  saves  about  $900; 
that  is  to  say,  he  will  save  within  a  year  $10,800. 

A  few  days  ago  Abdul  was  reported  to  be  suffering 
from  his  throat.  The  doctor  decided  to  have  an 
operation,  but  the  ex-Sultan  refused  to  submit  to  the 
surgeons,  fearing  that  his  throat  might  be  cut  He 
has  great  fear  of  being  assassinated  some  day.  He 
eats  his  meals  regularly,  and  uses  alcohol  once  in  a 
while. 


KIN<".     EDWARD    AT    HIS    (II  B 

Whf.v  Edward  VII.  was  a  young  man  he  was  a 
great  clubman.  Desiring  to  have  some  club  whose 
membership  should  be  select  and  where  he  would 
meet  only  those  whom  he  cared  to  know  intimately, 
he  brought  about  the  founding  of  the  Marlborough 
Club  in  Pall  Mall  in  1869.  Of  the  original  members 
of  this  club,  three  survive,  the  King,  the  Duke  of  Fife. 
and  Lord  Farquhar.  To  this  day  all  new  members 
must  be  personally  acceptable  to  His  Majesty  In  an 
article  in  Cassell's  Saturday  Journal  (London)  we 
read  the  following  account  of  the  King's  club  life: 

Even  during  the  strain  of  a  London  season,  with 
his  many  public  duties,  the  King  finds  time  to  run 
into  his  favorite  club  for  an  hour  or  two's  rest  and 
quietness.  No  particular  ceremony  marks  either  his 
entry  or  his  exit.  The  attendant  at  the  door  swings 
it  open  as  his  Majesty's  private  motor-car  or 
brougham  draws  up  in  much  the  same  fashion  that 
he  would  for  any  other  member.  There  is,  however. 
one  interesting  exception.  By  special  desire  of  the 
King  the  attendants  at  the  Marlborough  Club,  as  far 
as  possible,  are  either  ex-soldiers  or  sailors.  It  is 
impossible  for  them  to  forget  that  they  have  worn 
his  Majesty's  uniform  and  sworn  allegiance  to  him. 
Therefore,  they  come  to  the  salute  as  he  passes  them. 

As  far  as  the  other  members  of  the  club  are  con- 
cerned it  is  well  understood  that  when  his  Majesty 
enters  the  building,  he  desires,  and  even  expects,  to 
be  treated  in  purely  a  private  capacity.  His  fa- 
vorite seat  is  rather  near  the  fireplace  in  the 
smoking-room  with  his  back  toward  the  window. 
Therefore,  anyone  occupying  this  seat  at  once 
vacates  it,  with  a  bow  to  the  King,  and  finds  a 
chair  somewhere  else.  The  members  present,  too, 
all  rise  in  their  seats  when  the  King  enters  the  room, 
but  this  is  a  formality  that  is  quickly  over,  since 
with  a  bow  and  a  smile  the  King  with  a  wave  of  his 
hand  intimates  his  desire  that  they  should  all  resume 
their  seats  and  tacitly  ignore  his  presence. 

Another  unwritten  law  of  the  Marlborough  Club 
is  that  no  member  must  directly  address  the  King 
without  first  being  spoken  to  by  him.  This  is  a  rule 
that  may  be  infringed  by  only  one  member  of  the 
club,  the  Duke  of  Fife.  As  son-in-law  to  the  King, 
of  course,  the  Duke  stands  in  a  unique  position.  The 
King,  however,  desires  company  when  he  visits  the 
club,  and  after  he  has  glanced  through  the  evening 
papers  he  will  get  up  and  stroll  around  the  rooms, 
exchanging  a  cheery  word  here  and  there  with  such 
of  his  friends  as  he  chooses  to  recognize.  The  one 
subject  that  is  taboo  to  all  in  the  King's  presence  is 
that  of  politics.  The  political  situation  neither  at 
home  nor  abroad  may  be  mentioned  while  his  Majesty 
is  in  the  room. 

Tho,  as  has  been  said,  his  Majesty  when  visiting 
the  club  expects  his  incognito  to  be  strictly  observed, 
he  is  keen  to  resent  anything  in  the  nature  of  undue 
familiarity.  A  rather  well-known  peer  discovered 
this  to  his  cost  a  few  years  ago.  Presuming  upon  a 
friendly  conversation  he  had  just  had  with  the  King 
he  called  across  the  room  to  him,  "Just  ring  the  bell 
behind  you.  will  you  please,  sir?"  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  as  he  then  was,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment 
and  then  rang  the  bell.  The  waiter  entered,  and  the 
Prince  said  to  him  in  a  voice  that  could  be  heard  all 

over  the  room,   "Please  call  Lord 's  carriage." 

The  Peer  took  the  hint  and  left  the  club.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  he  had  a  polite  note  from  the  secre- 
tary intimating  that  the  committee  would  be  ex- 
tremely obliged  if  he  would  consider  his  membership 


Why  Irrigation  Bonds 
Are  So  Popular 


The  most  popular  bonds  that  we  handle 
now  are  Irrigation  Bonds.  They  have  dis- 
placed with  a  large  share  of  our  customers, 
Municipal,  Corporation  and  Public  Utility 
bonds  which  pay  a  lower  rate. 

When  rightly  conducted,  Irrigation  pro- 
jects now  involve  no  uncertainty.  The  Gov- 
ernment itself  is  spending  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  reclaiming  this  arid  land. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  exceeds  the 
supply,  because  of  its  enormous  fertility. 
And  because  an  unfailing  water  supply,  un- 
der constant  control,  insures  one  against 
crop  failures. 

The  most  productive  and  costly  farm  lands 
in  America  are  now  in  the  irrigated  sections. 

Carefully  Guarded 

The  projects  which  we  finance  are  care- 
fully guarded.  Our  own  engineers  and  attor- 
neys pass  on  every  feature.  An  officer  of 
our  Company,  residing  in  the  West,  keeps 
constantly  in  touch  with  every  project  until 
the  whole  work  is  completed. 

We  have  our  pick  of  these  projects,  be- 
cause we  are  known  as  the  leading  dealers 
in  Irrigation  bonds.  The  projects  we  finance 
are  always  well  located. 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sold  71 
separate  issues  of  Reclamation  bonds — 
Drainage  and  Irrigation — without  a  dollar 
of  loss  to  any  investor. 

fhe  Security 

Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  farm  liens, 
given  by  individual  owners  in  payment  for 
water  rights. 

These  liens  are  conservative — more  so  than 
the  usual  farm  mortgage.  They  are  often 
for  less  than  one-fourth  the  land's  value. 

The  first  crop  from  the  land  is  frequently 
sufficient'  to  pay  the  whole  lien — often  by 
several  times  over. 

In  addition,  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage  on  all  the  property  which  the 
Irrigation  Company  owns — the  property 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  help  to  build. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  municipal  obli- 
gations, issued,  like  School  bonds,  by  organ- 
ized districts.  Such  bonds  are  tax  liens  on 
all  the  real  property  in  the  district. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  issued  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  known  as 
the  "Carey  Act." 


The  security  in  all  our  projects  is  ideal 
and  ample.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing better. 

Six  Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  interest — 
a  higher  rate  than  can  now  be  obtained  on 
any  large  class  of  bonds  based  on  equal  se- 
curity. 

The  reason  is  this:  Irrigation  projects  are 
profitable.  There  are  few  undertakings 
where  such  amounts  of  money  can  be  used 
to  equal  advantage. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  is  now 
overwhelming.  And  there  is  great  demand 
for  money  that  will  help  to  supply  it.  So 
the  bonds  pay  this  liberal  rate. 

$100— $500-31,000 

Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  in  series,  usu- 
ally payable  all  the  way  from  two  to  twelve 
years.  One  may  make  long-time  or  short- 
time  investments.  Every  bond  paid  off  in- 
creases the  security  back  of  the  rest. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000,  so  they  appeal  to  both 
small  investors  and  large. 

Ask  for  Our  Book 

We  have  written  a  book  on  *  Irrigation 
bonds  which  every  investor  small  and  large, 
should  read.  It  is  based  on  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  gained  by  15  years 
of  experience. 

Please  send  this  coupon  to-day  for  it.  It 
will  enable  you  to  judge  if  Irrigation  bonds 
form  the  sort  of  investment  you  seek. 


(Established  1893) 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


50  Congress  Street 
BOSTON 


Gentlemen : — Please  send  me  jour  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Name 

Town 

State 4/8 


Savo  Air  Moistener 


Price  $2.00 
SAVES 


Prevents  Headaches 

COLDS.  CATARRH 
AND  PNEUMONIA 

Keeps  air  moist  where  steam  or 
hot  water  heat  is  used.  Ordin- 
ary indoor  air  contains  only  1-3 
amount  of  moisture  necessary  to 
insure  healthy  condition  of  mu- 
cous membrane  lining1*.  Eminent 
doctor*  from  al!  pnrts  of  the  conn- 
try  write  us  th;it  they  consider  the 
Savo  Atr  Moistener  to  be  the  so- 
lution of  hygienic  ind  >or  life. 

FURNITURE 

hrinking  or  finish  cracking.  Simply 
n  dark  of  riny  radinfor.  nut  of  sight. 
Trial.  Use  the  Sjivo  30  days  and  if 
and    we  will  refund    money.     S.nd 


piano,  pictures,  etc.,  from  s 
fill  it  with  water  and  hang  o 
Sold  on  30  Days'  Free 
not  satisfactory  return  ir 
today  for  our  Free  Itookiet 
Savo  Manufacturing  Co.,  Dept.  C,  368  E.  59th  St.,  Chicago 


Tru-Fit  Shup*  on 

Sp>  e  c  ta  cles 


7  Remember 
&y     The  Name 

These  spectacles, different 
from  all  other  kinds,  insure 
highest    optical     efficiency. 
Comfortable  and  look  well. 
Do  Not  Mark  the  Nose 
W  II  Not  Cut  Behind  Ears 
Cannot  Slip  Down 

Send  for  our  free  hook  on  speetacles.      It  will 
tell  you  thing*  you  ought  to  know. 

E.  KIRVTEIX   SONS  COMPANY 
Established  1864      Dept.  E.      Rochester,  !V.  Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Oilier  putents  pending 


Own  your  own 
Cigar  Store 


w 


HY    not   own 
cigar   store    on 


small  scale  yourself  and 
keep  the  dealer's  profit 
in  your  own  pocket? 
Read  our  offer  carefully 
— it  shows  you  how. 


Fifty 

Re 

One 


*  ■ 


$3.50 


SARGENT 
PERFECTOS 

(Regular  Price  $3.50) 

SARGENT  PATENT 
CIGAR  CHEST 

•  Regular  Price  $3.50 

FOR 
BOTH 

We  believe  the  Sargent  Cigar  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  cigar  that  will  suit  your 
taste.  But  because  we  cannot  prove  it  to 
you  in  any  other  way,  we  make  you  the 
above  trial  offer. 

We  want  you  to  try  Sargent  Cigars. 
If  you  do,  you'll  come  back  for  more. 
That's  the  only  reason  we  can  afford 
to  make  such  an  introduction  offer  at 
our  own  risk. 

Cigars  by  the  box  are  much  more 
economical  than  cigars  purchased  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  provided  you  can  find 
a  brand  that  you  will  enjoy  smoking, 
and  have  a  satisfactory  means  of  pre- 
serving them. 

The     Sargent     Cigar 

CheSt  Free  p^e^' Cigar 
Chest  is  a  perfect  little  cigar  store  in 
itself.  It  is  made  of  oak,  mission  finish, 
glass-lined  and  sanitary.  No  pads  or 
sponges  to  bother  with,  the  moisture 
being  supplied  by  a  new  process.  With 
a  Sargent  Cir/ar  Chest  you  never  lose 
money  on  dried-out  cigars.  The  Chest 
Sargent  Perfecto  will  be  sent  you  with  your  first  order 
Exact  Size  and  is  yours  even  if  you  never  buy  an- 
other cigar  of  us. 

Our  "Money  Back"  Guarantee 

If  cigars  and  chest  are  not  up  to  your  expec- 
tations, send  them  back  at  our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  your  money  without  question. 

Send  us  $3.50  and  we  will  ship  you  50  Sargent  Perfectos 

and  the  Cigar  Chest. 

If  you  order  100  cigars,  price  $7.00,  we  will  prepay 
express  charges  on  cigars  and  chest,  anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  . 

Tor  $2.00  extra  we  will  send  a  mahogany  chest  instead 

of  oak;  or  for  $3.00  extra,  one  of  Circassian  Walnut.     Sub- 

-sequent  orders  of  cigars  filled  at  $7.00  for  10c,  $3.50  for  50. 

References:  Pequonnock  National  Bank,  First 

Bridgeport    National    Bank,    or   City    National 

Bank,  all  of  Bridgeport. 

SARGENT      CIGAR-      CO. 
564   Water  St..   Bridgeport ,  Conn 

larger  Cigar  Cheats  for  Hotels,  Clubs,  etc.     Send  fur  catalog 


terminated,  and  would  not  make  use  of  the  club  for 
the  future. 

As  a  general  rule  it  is  late  in  the  evening  before  his 
Majesty  can  reach  his  club,  and  then  he  chiefly  desires 
a  rubber  of  bridge  with  some  of  his  old  friends.  The 
King  is  an  extremely  good  player,  and  greatly  dis- 
likes having  a  duffer  at  his  table.  Every  member  in 
the  card-room  -who  plays  anything  of  a  decent  game 
is  aware  that  he  may  be  summoned  to  take  a  hand 
at  the  Royal  table,  and  no  matter  how  interesting  the 
game  in  which  he  is  then  engaged  in  may  be,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  relinquish  it  cheerfully  and  to  obey 
the  command  to  join  the  Royal  table.  Further, 
he  must  be  prepared  to  make  agreeable  "  small  talk" 
between  the  games,  since  the  King  desires  to  be  en- 
tertained as  well  as  to  play  cards. 


PROMPT    ACTION 

Dr.  Samuel  Gridlev  Howe,  eminent  as  a  phil- 
anthropist, abolitionist,  surgeon  in  the  Greek  Revo- 
lutionary army,  and  pioneer  teacher  of  the  blind,  had, 
according  to  his  daughter  who  has  recently  edited  his 
"  Letters  and  Journals,"  the  gift  of  unfailing  readiness 
for  emergency.  The  Youth's  Companion  quotes  her 
as  telling  the  following  instances  in  which  his  quick 
action  prevented  accidents: 

Once  at  Green  Peace,  my  father  was  going  to 
drive  with  my  mother  and  my  sister  Florence  in  a 
closed  carriage  with  a  large  window  in  front. 

As  the  driver  was  mounting  the  box,  he  dropt 
his  whip,  and  got  down  to  recover  it.  This  startled 
the  young  horses,  and  they  bolted  down  the  drive- 
way. 

My  father  tried  to  open  the  big  window,  but  it 
stuck  fast.  He  flashed  through  the  plate  glass  as 
if  it  had  been  paper,  and  catching  up  the  reins,  stopt 
the  runaways  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it. 

When  Thomas  came  running  up,  white  and  breath- 
less, he  found  "Doctor"  quietly  shaking  the  bits  of 
glass  from  his  coat  and  hat,  and  explaining  to  my 
terrified  mother  that  he  "went  so  quick  there  was 
no  time  to  get  cut." 

Still  another  memory  of  my  mother's  shows  his 
quickness  in  a  different  way.  He  was  walking  along 
Washington  Street  once,  when  a  furious  dog  rushed 
at  him  and  bit  his  hand  severely. 

There  was  no  Pasteur  Institute  in  the  forties. 
My  father  instantly  raised  up  the  skin  and  flesh  of 
the  bitten  part,  and  holding  it  firmly,  entered  the 
nearest  apothecary's  shop. 

"  Cut  this  piece  off,"  he  said,  briefly. 

The  apothecary  exclaimed  in  horror.  He  could 
not;  he  would  not,  without  a  surgeon's  order;  it 
was  out  of  the  question. 

"  I  am  a  surgeon,"  said  my  father,  "and  I  com- 
mand you  to  cut  it  off!" 

It  was  cut  off.  My  father  drest  the  wound  with 
his    other    hand,    and    went    about    his    business. 


TWO    IRISH    MINSTRELS 

William  Allen  White,  whose  recent  book,  "A 
Certain  Rich  Man,"  has  been  widely  read  and  dis- 
cust,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Europe. 
He  has  been  regaling  the  home  folks  of  Emporia, 
Kansas,  with  accounts  of  his  travels  and  opinions 
of  things  European  from  the  standpoint  of  a  globe- 
trotting Kansan.  In  the  last  of  these  letters  to  Mr. 
White's  Emporia  Gazette  the  crowd  around  the  docks 
at  Queenstown  is  described.  "  It  was  a  well-dressed 
country  crowd,"  "an  orderly,  well-behaved  decently- 
bred  crowd."     The  writei   goes  on  to  say: 

But  what  interested  us  most  was  a  pair  of  old 
Irish  singers.  They  were  old-fashioned  as  the  fog. 
The  man  wore  a  shabby,  shoddy  coat,  a  cotton  shirt, 
without  a  collar;  rough,  woolen  trousers,  and  a 
cheap  cap.  Also,  he  was  more  or  less  dirty  and  un- 
kempt. His  wife,  a  woman  with  the  beautiful  yellow 
hair  of  the  Irish  race  of  women,  carried  a  nursing 
baby  in  her  arms;  she  wore  a  frowsy  brown  shawl — 
also  after  the  manner  of  her  class — and  a  bedraggled 
skirt.  Her  face  was  not  pretty — nor  hardly  clean 
— and  as  to  her  hair,  with  all  its  beautiful  color,  it 
had  had  a  lick  and  a  promise  so  long  without  the 
lick  that  the  promise  even  had  sagged   and  grown 


I  Can  Save  You  60% 
of  Your  Fuel 

bill  and  also  give  you 

Four  Times  As  Much  Heat 

as  you  can  get  from  a  com- 
mon grate.  I  can  save  the 
expense  of  your  furnace  a 
large  part  of  the  Fall  and 
Spring,  or  can,  at  this  big  saving  in  cost, 
heat  during  the  coldest  weather,  any  house 
that  has  no  furnace,  without  taking  up  any 
of  the  floor  space  used  by  a  stove.  I  guar- 
antee results.  Your  money  back  if  you  do 
not  get  them.     50,000 

Aldine  Fireplaces 

are  now  in  use  giving  these  results.  You  can  just 
as  well  save  this  fuel  money  and  get  this  extra  heat 
in  an  old  house  as  in  a  new  one. 

There  are  probably  Aldines  in  use  in  your  own 
town  where  you  can  see  them  and  the  owners  will 
tell  you  that  what  I  say  is  true. 

Do  not  lay  aside  this  magazine  and  say  "  I  don't 
believe  it" — write  me  personally  and  let  me  show 
you  why  the  Aldine  will 
save  you  this  to%  in  fuel 
expense,  and  what  it  will 
cost  you.  I  will  send  you 
free  for  the  asking,  my 
new  Aldine  Blue  Book, 
telling  these  facts  and  prov- 
ing them. 
A.I).  RaTHBONE,  President 

Rathbone  &  Panigot  Co. 

5910  Clyde  Park  Ave. 
Grand  Rapid*  Mich. 


Too  Nice  to  be  Without 
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FURNITURE 


» 


The  only  magazine  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  Tells  how  to  distinguish 
furniture  of  character  from  the 
common  and  unworthy  kind,  illus- 
trates the  best  modern  inter- 
pretations of  the  old  masters. 
•  FITRNITTJEE  "is  not  a  technical 
magazine.  It  is  written  for  the 
users  of  good  furnishings,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  the  latest 
designs,  contains  valuable  and  in- 
teresting information  on  a  subject 
eaoh  lover  of  the  correct  and  beau- 
tiful iu  the  home  will  revel  in. 

Published  quarterly  at  $1.00  the 
year.  Send  35c  for  sample  copy 
which  will  be  credited  on  yearly 
subscription  if  you  wish. 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record  Co..  Publishers 
Dept.  M  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


GO  pages  9x13  inches. 


DEPOSIT 
M  ONE  Y 

AT  SIX  MR  CENT 


M 


You  can  independently  investigate 
the  value  of  the  property  securing  our 
Certificates  through  your  banker,  by 
writing  to  any  official  of  Salt  Lake 
City  or  by  other  methods  that  you 
may  prefer.  First  Mortgages  and 
other  papers  accompany  these  Cer- 
tificates which  yield  6^  per  annum. 
Write  for  booklet  "  F." 


SALT 
FE.M'CfatfRI 


iAA3  Sitt/,  ItiMt 


in7,',    •-.^Jr.'.W' ~H--. 
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NVf.irv.      The     two — the     miserable     m.m     and     the 

,-hy    woman— (perfectly    honest,    well-meaning 

•!e\   droned  old   Irish  ballads  of   a   day   that    is 

e       They   tang    Tom    Moore   whipt-cream    love 

,n,   and   all   sorts  ot   stirring  old   war  calls  of  the 

Feni  and  dreary  tales  of  the  chivalry  of  Old 

Ireland  a  thousand,  years  ago  And  they  sang  in  a 
curious  fashion.  The  man  san«  the  front  part  of 
every  line  of  the  son>»s  and  stopt  short  for  his  wife 
~'.nn  the  rhvminn  words,  after  which  the  man 
quk  ip  the  beginning  of  the  next  line      It 

Strange,  and.  probably  represents  some  left-over 
lorrn  of   Irish  balladry  that  K"<-- 

Hut  it  was  the  one  true  touch  of  real  Old  Ire- 
land in  the  crowd  That  was  evident  from  the  way 
omen  gathered  about  the  minstrels,  nodding 
vigorous  approval;  and  the  old  men  grinned  and 
chuckled  in  delighted  reminiscence  Here.  then,  was 
the  last  of  the  minstrel-  This  was  the  echo  of  "  the 
that  once  through  Tar.i  he  soul  of  music 

shed." 

MUKl.lt. II  IN    ON     Ml!.     IIUiKIMW 
Few   men  ever   made   such   an   impress  upon  the 
:ry  and  yet   succeeded  in  keeping  their  private 
personality    so   thoroughly    hidden    as    did    the   late 
Kdward   H.    Harriman.     The  story  of   his   life  is  a 
narrative  of  successive  achievements   in   railroading 
rinance.  which  leaves  little  space  for  the  human 
side.     A  writer  in  the  New    York  Tribune  has,  how- 
ever,  collected    a   few   anecdotes   that    afford    "real 
glimpses   of    Harriman    the    man."    from    which    the 
following  are  select 

A  visitor  at  Mr  Harriman's  Boys'  Club  asked  one 
of  the  members,  a  fourteen-year-old  boy,  what  he 
thought  of  the  club's  patron. 

Mr  Harriman,"  replied  the  youngster,  is  a  great 
man.  He's  president  of  a  railroad,  and  worth  a  couple 
of  thousand,  anyway.  He  comes  in,  sees  Mr  Taber, 
the  superintendent,  and  goes  on  right  about  his  busi- 
ness He's  a  quiet  man.  and  never  tells  any  one  any- 
thing about  his  business.  He  ain't  what  I  would  call 
a  fine-looking  man,  but  I  bet  he  co.ild  put  up  a  great 
fight.  But  he  ain't  stuck  up  over  it.  He  comes  down 
here  and  says  to  Willie  Schmidt:  'Hello.  Bill,'  and 
Willie  says.  'Hello.  Mr.  Harriman,  how's  yourself?'" 

Mr  Harriman  spent  250.000  building  a  clubhouse 
rfor  these  boys  in  the  lower  East  Side,  and  he  once  said 
he  got  more  satisfaction  out  of  his  work  with  the  boys 
than  he  did  with  his  railroads. 

The  Yankee  financier  made  an  impression  on  at 
least  one  man  at  Bad  Gastein  this  summer.  That 
was  the  manager  of  his  hotel.  As  soon  as  he  was  well 
settled  he  summoned  that  functionary  to  his  room. 

"Take  a  chair  and  sit  down.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you,"   said   Mr.    Harriman   to   his   visitor,      "  First    I 


w. 


It  was  not  so  very  many  ye.ir>  ago  that  such  ;i  thing  .,s  a  household  bath  tub  was 
unknown  among  any  class 

"  How  did  people  ever  get  along  without  it!  *'  you  exclaim. 

The  answer  is  that  standards  of  personal  cleanliness  were  not  then  what  they  are 
now.  Even  the  best  people  were  content  if  they  gave  no  visible  signs  of  uncleanliness. 
And  even  down  to  very  recent  times  it  was  thought  that  real  personal  cleanliness  could  be 
had  with  a  grand  weekly  "wash-up"! 

The  standard  of  household  cleanliness  now  has  been  raised  just  as  high  as  the 
standard  of  personal  cleanliness.  The  grand  semi-annual  housecleaning  is  just  as  much 
out  of  date  as  the  grand  weekly  bath.  The  most  thorough  possible  cleanliness  every  day 
— that  is  the  new  standard  for  house  as  well  as  person. 

The  Ideal  Vacuum  Cleaner 


Write  for  this  Book  Today 

It  describes  the  various  methods  for  flllnS 
correspondence,  papers,  catalogs,  bills  and  all 
kinds  of  loose  sheets  or  forms— shows  how  to 
make  your  filing  system  effective  and  econom- 
ical in  its  operation — describes  a  perfect 

Slobc^Vcrtnck* 

Filing  Equipment 

for  a  model  sales  department  sending  out 
100,000  letters  a  year,  and  explains  how  this 
volume  of  mail  can  best  be  handled  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  It  tells  how  to  make 
you  r  filing  system  a  vital  part  of  the  machinery 
for  producing  you  more  business — how  to 
torn  it  from  an  expense  item  fnt^  a  money- 
maker.   Write  today  for  BookV-S09 

At  Slobt^vernicU.  e*    ^g^ 


Operated   by 
Hand 

It  now  is  realized  that  it  is 
just  as  absurd  to  think  that  a 
house  is  clean  because  it  gives 
no  visible  signs  of  dirt  as  it 
would  be  to  think  that  a  per- 
son must  be  clean  because  he 
gives  no  visible  signs  of 
dirt.  The  truth  is  that  a  house 
reveals  hidden  dirt  just  as  a 
person  reveals  hidden  dirt. 
The  peculiar  sour,  musty 
odors  of  a  house  may  not  be 
noticed  by  the  occupants, 
because  they  are  so  used  to 
them ;  but  it  is  not  so  with 
visitors.  Always  these  odors 
must  exist  where  dirt  is  per- 
mitted to  accumulate;  and 
their  existence    is    always   a 


Fully  protected  by  patents 

It  Eats  Up  the  Dirt 

■ 


The  IDEAL  VACUUM  CLEANER 

costs  only  $25.    You  carry  it  around  as 

easily  as  you 'would  a  pail  of  water,  and 

you  work  it  by  hand  with  an  ease  that 

makes  the  labor  of  cleaning  seem  like 

play.     Either  this  or,  at  a  total  cost  of 

$60  or  $65,  you  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of 

danger  Signal,  indicating   the      having  your  machine   equipped  with  a 

«„„    „„  „*  J„ _...»;_..  „»^      first-class  motor  that  is  readily  attached 

presence  of  decomposing  and      to  any  electric.light  socket.    syold  at  our 

putrid   atoms   and    the   perms      various  agencies.    If  no  agency  is  handy, 

write  us  direct.     Valuable  booklet  on 
of  disease.  cleaning  problem  sent  free. 

AHERICAN  VACUUn  CLEANER  CO.,    225  W.  Fifth    Ave.,    New    York 


Or  Electric 
Motor 

It  is  the  IDEAL  VACU- 
UM CLEANER  that  has 
brought  about  the  new 
standard  of  household 
cleanliness.  Thorough 
cleanliness  every  day  of 
course  was  impossible  with 
the  old-style  implements. 
Vacuum  Cleaning  is  the  only 
system  by  which  hidden  dirt 
can  be  removed,  that  never 
scatters  dust,  that  makes  and 
keeps  things  really  clean 
through  and  through.  The 
IDEAL  VACUUM 
CLEANER  has  brought 
this  wonderful  system  within 
the  every-day  reach  of  all. 


TYPEWRITER  BAR6AINS 

$10.00  and  up.  Many  in  use  less 
than  sixty  days;  are  good  as  new; 
we  guarantee  them.  Write  us  be- 
fore you  buy.  We  have  all  makes 
at  biggest  bargains  ever  offered, 
shipped  subject  to  examination, 
McLAl'GIIMN  TliPEtYRlTER  FX. 
109  Ozark  Mdg.  St.  Louis,  Ho. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


We  mean  a  Dans  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  that  ideal  assistant  always 
ready  to  quickly  make  100  copies  from 
pen-written  and  50  copies  from  type- 
written original.  Complete  Duph<  a- 
tor,  cap  size  d*C  f|/V  prints  Ha4  x 
13in.  )  costs  »pO» UvButwedon't 
want  your  money  until  yoj  are  sat- 
isfied, so  if  interested  just  write  ua  ' 
to  send  it  on  10  Days'  Trial,  with- 
out Deposit.  That's  fair  enough  isn't  it?  Then  send  to-day  The  F«1Ix  '■ 
P,  Dans  Duplicator  Company ,  Daus  Bldg  ,  111  John  Street.  New  York. 


Don't  Read  at  Random 

Read  This  Coarse 

The  Creek  View  of  Life,  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  Cambridge  $1.00 

Social  Life  at  Rome,  William  Warde  Fowler,  Oxford 200 

The  Homeric  Stories,  (Iliad,  Odyssey,  translated,  illustrated)   1.25 

The  Friendly  Stabs,  Martha  Evans  Martin 1.25 

The  Chautalmjuan  Magazine  (Monthly — Illustrated.  Mem- 
bership included  )  Containing:  "Woman  in  the  Progre.s 
of  Civilization"  (George  Willis  Cooke) ;  "A  Reading  Jour- 
ney through  Egypt"  (  Prof  James  Henry  Breasted )  ,  "His- 
toric Types  of  Architecture"  (Prof  Lewis  Frederick  Pit- 
cher), and  much  additional  material  for  voluntary  reading  200 

Total    $;  50 

All  four  books  and  ihe  Magazine  to  one  address $500 

"Easy  for  Anybody,    Worth     While   for    Everybody" 

If  in  doubt,  send  stamp  for  handbook  of  testimonials 
Address  Chautauqua  Institution,  Box  lo  Chautauqua,  N.  Y 

Get  the  Chautauqua  Idea 
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All    men    who 
smoke   cigars 

are  trying  to  save  money  on  their  cigars.  But 
■when  a  man  gets  accustomed  to  a  certain  grade, 
he  does  not  want  to  smoke  an  inferior  cigar  to 
save  his  money.  He  wants  to  get  the  best  cigar 
obtainable  for  less  money. 

That  is  the  equation  upon  which  I  started  to 
sell  Shivers'  Cigars  by  mail  direct  to  the  smoker 
upon  a  free  trial  offer  and  a  strong  guarantee. 

MY  OFFER  IS :— I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers' 
Panatela  Cigars  on  approval  to 
a  reader  of  the  Literary  Digest, 
express  prepaid.  He  may 
smoke  ten  cigars  and  return 
the  remaining  forty  at  my  ex- 
pense if  he  is  not  pleased  with 
them;  if  he  is  pleased,  and 
keeps  them,  he  agrees  to  remit 
the  price,  $2.50,  within  ten 
days. 

In  ordering  please  enclose 
business  card  or  give  personal 
references  and  state  whether 
mild,  medium  or  strong  cigars 
are  desired. 

My  Panatela  has  a  filler  of 
clear,  clean,  long  Havana  leaf, 
grown  in  Cuba — andnothingelse. 
This  I  guarantee,  and  will  prove 
to  anyone  on  request.  The  wrap- 
per of  my  Panatela  is  genuine 
Sumatra,  and  the  cigars  are  hand- 
made throughout  by  expert  men 
cigar -makers. 

If  you  are  at  all  skeptical,  it 
costs  nothing  to  either  prove  or 
dispel  your  doubts. 

The  cigars  must  make  good 
and  sell  themselves.  For  eight 
years,  I  have  been  manufacturing 
here  in  Philadelphia  the  best 
cigars  I  know  how  from  the  best 
tobacco  procurable,  made  by  the 
most  skillful  workmen.  For 
eight  years,  I  have  daily  sent  out 
thousands  of  cigars  free  on  trial 
all  over  the  country  on  the  above 
offer.  The  very  fact  that  the 
number  of  mv  customers  in- 
creases every  day  must  prove  one 
thing— Shivers'  Cigars  make 
good.  The  great  majority  of  men 
who  first  send  for  50  or  100  of 
these  cigars  on  trial,  remain  my 
steady  customers.  In  fact,  to 
many  of  them  I  ship  regularly 
a  specified  number  and  assort- 
ment of  cigars  on  given  dates 
like  the  1st  and  15th  of  every 
month.     This  is  simply  a  matter  of  convenience. 

I  tell  you  exactly  how  I  make  the  cigars,  out 
of  what  tobacco,  and  gladly  show  you  through 
my  factory,  so  that  you  can  see  for  yourself  how- 
it  is  done,  and  then  sell  the  cigars  direct,  and  so 
cut  out  the  jobbers'  and  retailers'  profits.  In  this 
way,  I  give  you  a  better  cigar  for  the  money 
than  you  can  buy  anywhere  else. 

Will  you  try  100  at  my  risk?  They  will  be 
sent  to  you  free  on  trial. 

Address  HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*rifi 


w.. 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT    SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 


Married  ? 


THE   SCIENCE    OF    A   NEW 

LIFE.     By  John  Cowan,  M.  D. 

400    pages.       100    illustrations. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  book 
on  the  marrirge  relation  ever  issued.  Circular  giving 
foil  information  Bent  free.  Address  J.  8.  Oicllvie 
Publishing  Co.,    67 L  Rose  Street.  New  York. 


NO    NAGGING 


Picture  price-list  of  the 
KLIP  BINDER,  free. 


H.  H.  BALLARD 


PITTSFIELD,  MASS. 


want  to  cay  I  am  very  comfortable  here.  Next,  I 
wish  to  know  whether  it  is  any  use  to  bring  my  auto- 
mobile here." 

There  are  some  exceedingly  pretty  drives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Gastein,  and  the  hotel-manager  was 
naturally  eloquent  in  his  description  of  them.  Mr. 
Harriman  cut  him  short.  "That's  enough,"  he  said, 
"  send  a  telegram  at  once  to  Vienna  to  send  my  car 
here  at  once." 

"At  once,  sir,"  replied  the  manager,  who  had  al- 
ready learned  that  "Mr.  Harriman  always  wanted 
everything  done  at  once."  The  manager  of  the  hotel 
was  rushing  away  to  send  that  telegram  when  Mr. 
Harriman  called  him  back. 

"  Wait  one  minute,"  said  he.  "  I  expect  to  enjoy 
Bad  Gastein.  After  I  had  taken  my  first  thermal 
bath  I  had  the  best  sleep  I've  enjoyed  for  two  years. 
Now  tell  your  chef  to  bring  my  appetite  back  again 
and  I'll  be  all  right.  The  last  meal  I  really  enjoyed 
was  two  years  ago,  when  I  was  with  my  boy  hunting 
in  the  mountains  in  America  and  Cooked  my  break- 
fast myself.  It  was  a  fine  breakfast,  I  remember, 
with  bacon,  green  corn  and  beans.  It  was  the  last 
meal  I  really  enjoyed." 

The  manager  was  retiring  to  send  that  telegram. 

"Just  one  thing  more,"  said  Mr.  Harriman.  "Tell 
the  people  with  rooms  above  my  terrace  not  to  throw 
cigarettes  and  things  on  my  head  when  I'm  reading 
there.  Finally,  if  you  can  order  a  little  more  sun- 
shine I'll  be  very  much  obliged  to  you." 

"He  never  waits  for  anything,"  commented  one 
Bad-Gastein  visitor,  speaking  of  Mr.  Harriman.  "  He 
never  even  waits  for  the  lift,  but  goes  upstairs  himself. 
In  fact,  everything  has  to  be  done  for  him  right  away." 

Mr.  Harriman  had  a  sense  of  humor  as  well  as 
supreme  confidence  in  himself.  Once  a  newspaper 
that  had  made  some  bitter  editorial  attacks  on  the 
railroader's  methods  sent  a  reporter  to  ask  him  who, 
in  his  opinion,  were  the  greatest  two  railroad  men  in 
the  world. 

"  I'm  one,"  he  flashed  back,  "and  the  other,  in  his 
own  estimation,  is  the  editor  of  your  paper." 

Early  in  1898  Mr.  Harriman  made  a  trip  over  the 
Union  Pacific,  of  which  he  had  recently  come  into 
control.  Things  were  in  a  pretty  thoroughly  run- 
down condition  and  one  delay  after  another  tried  the 
temper  of  the  impatient  master  of  the  line. 

"What  makes  this  delay?"  he  demanded  during 
one  particularly  long  stop. 

"Engine  taking  water,  sir,"  replied  the  division 
superintendent. 

"Why  not  make  the  feed-pipe  bigger?"  snapt 
Harriman. 

"Can't  be  done,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "Engine 
wouldn't  take  any  larger  feed-pipe." 

"Then  we'll  get  some  bigger  engines."  Harriman 
announced  with  that  explosive  emphasis  of  his,  and 
he  did. 


S'No  one  who  smokes 
URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

could  ever  attempt  to  describe  its  delights." 
Tile  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents 
biting.  In  the  blending,  seven  different 
tobaccos  are  used.  Surbrusf's  "Arcadia" 
is  in  a  class  by  itself— nothing  so  rich  in 
flavor — so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild 
Stimulant. 

At   Your  Dealer's. 
SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY 

132  Reade  Street  New  York. 


Toes  won't  poke 
through  stockings 


when  Togards  are  worn.  They  fit  snug- 
ly over  the  forepart  of  the  bare  feet 
underneath  the  stocking,  and  prevent 
the  toes  from  wearing  through  even 
the  thinnest  stockings. 

Togards  make  darning  a  thing  of  the  past, 
give  longer  life  to  stockings,  and  insure 
foot-comfort  at  all  times.  They  absorb  per- 
spiration, protect  tender  feet  and  make 
walking  easier.  They  are  light,  soft,  and 
elastic,  take  up  little  space,  and  are  sani- 
tary and  washable. 

Natural  color  —  not  dyed  — in  sizes  for 
men,  women  and  children. 

Lisle—  1  Oc   a   pair;    12   pairs    81 
Silk     25c  npair;  12  pairs  $3. 75 

Every  pair  in  a  sealed  wax  envelope  bearing  the 
Toward  trademark. 

Sold  by  over  5,000  dealers.  If  yours  should  not 
happen  to  have  Togards,  we'll  send  them  prepaid  on 
receipt  of  price — be  sure  to  state  size  of  stockings. 

H.  L.  Nelke  &  Co.,2153  N.Warnock  St.,PhiIadef  phia 


For  34  years  we  have  been  paying  our  cus- 
tomers the  highest  returns  consistent  with 
conservative  methods.  First  mortgage  loans 
of  $200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after 
the  most  thorough  personal  investigation. 
t'25  Certifint,":  nf  Deposit  also  for  savings  investors. 

Ask  for  Loan  List  No.     '• 


PERKINS  &  CO..  LawrencepCihs; 


All  makes.  All  prices.  Quality  unsurpassed. 
Send  for  booklet.  American  Writing 
Machine  Co.,  345  Broadway,  V.  1 .         I 


FRENCH  BOOKS 

Maupassant — Daudet — Balzac — etc.  All  Modern 
and  Classical  French  Authors  in  large,  hand- 
some volumes,  profusely  illustrated, 

FOR    25    CENTS    EACH 
Send  for  list 

CHAGN0N  CO.,    135  West  28th  St.,  New  York 


If  you  have  never  before  tried 

Hunyadi 
Janos 

Best  Natural 
Laxative  Water 

FOR 

CONSTIPATION 

Try  it  now 
Ask  your  physician 
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POLAR  PERPETRATIONS 

The  I'll >  of  Ic 
The  melancholy   days  are   here 

When  sad  we  grow  and  weary 
A  hearing   Peary  roasting  Cook 
And  Cook  parboiling  Peary 

— Phila  Star 


No.  Neverl 

Shall   I  be  landed  to  tl 
On  flowery  beds  of  ease, 

And  then  see  Peary  win  the  ; 
Of  those  North  Arctic  sea 
— /.<•*    1 


Attraction*  of  the  North  Pole 

No  pennant  flying  at  the  Pole. 

No  train  robl  ■■ 

No  political  platforms  made  to  be  br 

No  betting  on  ra. 

No  drunks  and  disorderlies 

No  Turkish  baths 

No  chop-suey  joints 

No  social  club- 
No  union  station 

No  police. 

No  Salome  dance. 

No  fire  department 

No  baseball  fans. 

No  baby  dolls  and  sheath  gowns. 

No  bargain  sales. 

No  undesirable  citizens. 

No  strikers  or  strike-breakers 

No  Thaw  case. 

No  magazine  poetry 

No  hook-worms  or  boll-wee 

No  near-beer. 

No  nightriders 

No  grafters. 

No  hole  in  the  Treasury 

No  sixteen-to-one. 

No  tariff-revision  speeches 

No  automobile  scorching 

No  street-car  hogs. 

No  Merry  Widow  hats. 

No  Standard  Oil  wells. 

No  newspaper  with  the  largest  circulation  in  the 
world. 

No  nature  fakers. 

No  Carnegie  libraries 

No  coal-smoke  nuisance. 

No  chewing-gum  peroxides 

No  complaints  of  the  heat. 

No  Steel  or  Sugar  trust. 

No  farmers  howling  for  or  against  rain. 

No  revivals. 

No  juicy  divorce  scandals. 

No  weather  reports. 

No  Queenie  with  her  hair  in  a  braid. 

No  ultimate  consumer  or  innocent  bystander. 

No  pianolas  or  megaphones. 

No  color  line  or  race  war. 

No  Red-Nosed  Angels  or  Star-Eyed  Goddesses 

No  Shakespeare-Baconian  controvert 

No  liquor  problem. 

No  jags,  odorless  or  otherwise. 

No  political  parsons. 

No  candidates  for  office. 

No  insurance  solicitors. 

No  messenger  boys  on  bicycles 

No  cook  ladies. 

No  breakfast-food  specialists. 

No  mosquitoes  or  fleas. 
No  hazing. 
No  Holy  Rollers. 

No  habeas  corpus,   government  by  injunction  or 
initiative  and  referendum 
No  market  reports. 
No  tanglefoot  soirees. 
No  dives  or  gambling-hells. 
No  fear  of  invasion. 
No  muck-rakers  or  mollycoddles. 
No  political  pulls. 
No  hell. 
No  Pole. 

— Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


I 


In  The  Public  Service 


The  President  of  the  United  States 
works  for  80,000,000  people  all  the  time. 

He  needs  rest  and  change  to  keep  him 
fit  for  his  work,  and  yet  he  cannot  neglect 
his  official  duties,  he  must  always  be 
within  reach. 

When  Washington  was  president  he 
rode  his  horse  as  far  as  Mount  Vernon 
and  kept  in  touch  by  messenger  with  the 
affairs  of  state.  The  President  to-day 
has  a  wider  range  and  can  seek  the  cool- 
ing breezes  of  the  New  England  coast. 

The  long  distance  telephone  keeps  him 
in  constant  communication  with  the 
capital  and  the  nation. 

The  railroad  will  carry  him  back  to 
Washington  in  a  day,  but  usually  he  need 
not  make  even  this  brief  journey.  The 
Bell  telephone  enables  him  to  send  his 


LONG 

DISTANCE  , 
JELEPH0NE. 


voice  instead,  not  only  to  Washington  but 
to  any  other  point. 

The  Bell  system  performs  this  service 
not  only  for  the  President,  but  for  the 
whole  public. 

This  system  has  been  built  up  so 
gradually  and  extended  so  quietly  that 
busy  men  hardly  realize  its  magnitude  or 
appreciate  its  full  value. 

Forty  thousand  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  connected  by  the  Bell  system, 
which  serves  all  the  people  all  the  time. 


The  Bell  telephone  has  become  the  implement 
of  a  nation.  It  increases  the  sum  total  of 
human  efficiency,  and  makes  every  hour  of  the 
day  more  valuable  to  busy  men  and  women. 

Tne  highest  type  of  public  service  can  be  achieved  only  by  one  policy,  one  system, 

universal  service. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  'Bell  Telephone  is  The  Center  of  the  System 


A  Genuine  Red  Ced 


Window  Seat  Chest 


This  chest  is  a  beautiful  dull-red  natural  finish,  heavily 
bound  with  wide  copper  bands,  and  old-f  ishioned  flat- 
headed  copper  rivets.  It  is  the  highest  perfection  of 
ornament  and  utility  ever  attained  in  artistic  household 
furniture.  A  tasteful,  elegant  treasure,  and  a  ci  rtain 
protection  for  furs  aud  woolens  against  dust,  moths  and 
dampness.  Precisely  the  proper  thing  as  a  welding, 
birthday  or  Xmas  gift.  We  prepay  freight  from  factory 
to  home,  returning  price  and  paving  return  freight  if 
unsatisfactory.  Send  for  catalogue  of  different  styles 
and  prices.  Sold  DIRECT  from  factory. 
Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,      Dept.  32,       Statesville.  N.  C. 


KOH-I-NOOR 

Pencils 

119  years  of 

Experience  in  every  KOH-I-NOOR 
Pencil. 

The  Standard  of  Pencildom.  Known,  sold  and  used 
throughout  the  -world.  Same  Price,  Quality  and 
Uniformity  everywhere.  An  exactly  right  pencil  for 
every  purpose  and  paper— 17  degrees  of  hardneM 
and  softness  (6B  to  9H)  and  2  copying  degrees.  Each 
degree  always  the  same.  10c.  ea.  $1  a  doz.  Th» 
genuine  always  stamped  "KOH-I-NOOR."  Any  sta- 
tioner can  supply  you.    If  yours  will  not,  write  us. 

L.  *  C.  HARDTMUTH.  Eitab.  1793.    34  E.  23d  St.,  N.Y.  City. 
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For  the  rest  of 
your  life — we  guar- 
antee you  against  a 
dull  razor. 


ANY  BLADE--ANY  WIDTH 
REGULATION  or  SAFETY 

No  matter  whether  the  blade  in  your 
razor  is  heavy  or  light — wide  or  narrow — 
thick  or  thin.  No  matter,  even,  whether 
it  is  regulation  or  safety.  The  Keenoh 
will  strop  it  into  better  shaving  condition 
than  it  ever  was  before.  It  will  do  this 
in  something  less  than  two  minutes' 
time:  and  the  edge  will  be  the  keenest, 
sharpest,  truest  edge  you  evershaved  with. 


Automatic  Razor  Sharpener 

The  same  Keenoh  sharpens  both  safety  and 
regulation  blades  and  vice  versa.  The  safety 
blade  when  stropped  is  clamped  in  the  auxili- 
ary holder. 

And  it  sharpens  any  safety  blade. 

Go  to  your  dealer  today  and  buy  a  Keenoh 
for  $3.50;  or  send  us  the  price. 

Try  it  out  for  ten  days  and  if  it  doesn't 
sharpen  your  razor  better  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore-return  it  to  your  dealer — or  to  us — and 
the  price  will  be  refunded  immediately. 

Get  a  Keenoh  today,  use  it  and  learn  ivhat 
good  shaving  really  is. 

THE  KEENOH  CO. 

254  W.  Fort  Street  Detroit,  Mich. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Diamond  Power 
Specialty  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.  Also  manu- 
facturers of  the  Diamond  Soot  Blower,  The  Dia- 
mond Turret  Head,  the  Diamond  Cleaner. 


DETAIL 

SHOWING 

HOLDER 

BLADE 

STROP 

and  ROLLER 

ADJUSTMENT 


THIS 


IS  THE  POINT 


The  concave  adjustment  t 
rollers  give  the  true  hollow 
ground  stroke — producing  an  absolutely 
true,  straight  edge  on  the  razor   blade. 
The  Keenoh  is  the  only  sharpener  having 
a   roller   adjustment  forming  that  stroke  and 
the    keen    sharp    shaving    edge    it     produces. 


Deaf  Persons 

after  trying  electrical  nrnl 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  the  best  thing  in  aids  to  hear- 
ing. No  cumbersome  wires;  no 
battery.  A  small,  compact  in- 
strument held  ntrainst  the  e  ir, 
not  inserted.  Reproduces  nat- 
ural voice  tones  very  effectiwlv : 
no  "buzzing."  Manufactured  in 
our  surgical  instrument  depart- 
ment. Our  TRI.IL  offer  and 
•  stimonials  will  interest  you. 
Send  to-day  for  illustrate. I 
booklet  D. 


^^^  *    IIt.i    .       . 


Optician 

Manufacturer  of  Surgical  Instrument*  anil  Electrical  Appliances 
HO  En«t   a:i«l  Street,  Jl'ew  York 


Arctic  Kxperts 

Smith  said  that  Cook  was  surely  first 

To  stand  upon  the  Pole. 
And  Brown  said  Peary  was  the  man 

Who  won  the  icy  goal. 
Brown  added  then  a  few  remarks 

On  Smith's  veracity. 
And  Smith  responded  with  a  punch 

On  Brown's  anatomy. 

Now  where  had  Brown  gained  Arctic  lore 

To  give  his  views  such  weight  ? 
He  once  within  a  skating-rink 

Had  cut  the  figure  8. 
And  where  had.  Smith  acquired  his  fund 

Of  information  rare? 
Some  years  ago  in   Central   Park 

He  saw  a  polar  bear. 

— New    York   Sun. 


Still  .More  to  Follow. — The  Cook-Peary  con- 
troversy will  look  like  mere  maneuvers  compared 
with  the  carnage  when  the  scientific  sharps  get  to 
fighting  as  to  who  shall  decide  the  controversy. — 
Washington  Post. 


Precisely. — How    happy    with    either    we'd    be, 
were  t'other  dear  explorer  away. — Life. 


The  House  That  Cook  Built 

This  is  the  house  that  Cook  built. 

This  is  the  grub  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Cook 
built. 

This  is  the  man  who  gave  out  on  the  way  and  was 
sent  by  Cook  to  the  shack  to  stay  and  make 
free  use  of  the  grub  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Cook  built. 

This  is  the  sailor  all  savage  and  grim,  who  replaced 
the  man  with  the  crippled  limb  and  was  given 
a  note  from  Peary  that  said,  "This  man  is  in 
charge  because  Cook  is  dead,"  and  gobbled 
the  grub  that  lay  in  the  house  that  Cook  built. 

This  is  the  sportsman  all  jaunty  and  gay,  who 
strolled  up  into  the  Arctic  to  play,  and  dropt 
in  at  the  shack  of  his  friend  on  the  way,  and 
encountered  a  sailor  all  savage  and  grim, 
who  replaced  the  man  with  a  crippled  limb 
and  had  a  note  from  Peary  which  said:  "This 
man  is  in  charge  because  Cook  is  dead,"  and 
gobbled  the  grub  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Cook  built. 

This  is  the  owner  just  back  from  the  Pole,  who 
called  at  his  house  and  found  it  quite  droll 
that  his  guest,  the  sportsman  so  jaunty  and  gay 
who  had  strolled  up  into  the  Arctic  to  play  and 
had  stopt  at  the  shack  of  his  friend  on  the  way, 
should  be  slave  to  a  sailor  all  savage  and  grim, 
who  replaced  the  man  with  a  crippled  limb,  and 
showed  him  a  note  from  Peary  that  said, 
"This  man  is  in  charge  because  Cook  is  dead," 
and  gobbled  the  grub  that  lay  in  the  house  that 
Cook  built. — Springfield  Republican. 


How  It  Really  Happened. 

Twelve  little  Eskimos  looking  for  a  job 

Hunting  for  the  Pole,  so  they  shipped  with  Bob. 

Twelve  little  Eskimos,  dancing  for  the  men. 
Two  slipt  overboard,  then  there  were  ten. 
Ten  little  Eskimos  got  a  snack  with  wine, 
One  praised  Dr.  Cook,  then  there  were  nine. 

Nine  little  Eskimos  ate  till  very  late; 
One  overate  and  then  there  were  eight. 

Eight  little  Eskimos  did  the  work  of  eleven; 
One  couldn't  stand  it,  then  there  were  seven. 
Seven  little  Eskimos  found  some  Yankee  "mix"; 
One  drank  a  horse  dose,  then  there  were  six. 
Six  little  Eskimos  didn't  seem  to  thrive 
On  hot  atmosphere  and  so  there  were  five. 
Five  little  Eskimos  feeling  pretty  sore. 
One  slipt  the  Roosevelt,  then  there  were  four. 

Four  little  Eskimos  on  the  Polar  sea, 
One  got  cold  feet  and  then  there  were  three. 
Three  little  Eskimos  feeling  pretty  blue, 
One  said,  "Adieu,  Bob,"  then  there  were  two. 

Two  little  Eskimos  on  the  final  run; 
Peary  said,  "  Skiddo  there,"   then  there  was  one. 
One  little  Eskimo,  looking  down  the  hole 
Sad,  "  Dr.  Cook  has  been  here,  there  ain't  no  Pole! 

— Boston  Herald. 


•54TH  YEAR- 
De  Luxe 


line 


Jfcpcedht  Wmm 

Northern-Caught  "From  Trapper  to  Wearer.  Direct" 

At  Reduced  Prices 
To  Avoid  Later  Rush 

To  avoid  the  delay  and  difficulty  of 
taking  care  of  rush  of  orders  later,  we 
continue  our  reduced  prices  for  an- 
other month.  Buv  your  furs  NOW 
and  secure  PROMPT  DEI. 1VKKY  ' 

1<¥  Discount  &lT»"u,0<&t. 

3 1st,  1909,  only,  on  romnlet 
fresb  goods  made  by  ourselv 
fur  this  season's  trade. 

The  name  and  fame  of  Albrecht 
Furs  is  known  round  the  world. 
The  reason  is  thot  we  buy  our 
-kinsDIRECT  FROM  THE 
TRAPPERS  and  make  them  up 
in  our  own  workroom-. 

Illustration  shows  Albrecht 
1909  Model  No.  145  R  and 
Infanta  Muff. 

One  of  our  attractive  styles. 
Net  Discount  price  until  Oct.  31st,  1909, 
only,  in  Kamtschatka  Fox,  brown,  blaci 
or  blue,  neckpiece  $18.00,  muff  $18.00 
In  Russian  Marten,  brown,  black  or 
neckpiece  $9.90,  muH',  $9.45  In  Itus*- 
sian  Fox,  black  or  brown,  neckpiece 
$20  25,  muff  $18.00.  In  Natural  Black 
Marten,  neckpiece  $31.50,  muff  *:U  78. 
In  Black  Yorkforn  Lynx,  genuine,  neck- 
piece $54.00,  inurT  $58.50. 

Sent  express  piid  on  receipt  of  price. 
We  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 
OR  WE  REFUND  YOUR  MONEY. 

Other  attractive  styles  in  our  beauti- 
fully illustrated 

68  PA(iE  CATALOG  No.  9 
Sent  on  request  for  4e  In  stamps 

Color  plates,  names,  descriptions,  and     "H 
wearing  qualities  of  all   furs  with   plain 
and  simple  instructions  for  home  measurement. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON 
Sixth  and  Minnesota  Sta. 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
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WE  call  the  particular  attention  of 
Publishers  to  the  fact  that  on 
the  following  dates  double  the  usual 
amount  of  space  will  be  devoted  to  book 
reviews : 


October  16 
November  6 
November  20 


November  27 
December  4 
December  11 


Our  advertising  columns  introduce 
your  publications  to  the  classes  among 
whom  exist  a  broad,  constant  and  gen- 
erous demand  for  good  books. 

Thejiterar/Digest 


SAMPLES 

that  every  reader 
should  write  for. 

These  are  famous 

ED.  PINAUD 

TOILET  PREPARATIONS 

that  are  indispensable  to 
women  of  refinement. 

ED.  PINAUD'S  HAIR  TONIC 

(Eau  de  Quinine) 

ED.   PINAUD'S  LILAC  VEGETAL 

(Toilet  Water) 

ED.  PINAUD'S  BEAUTEVIVA 

^Liquid  Face  Powder) 

If  you  desire  a  liberal  sample  of  each  of  these 
fine  French  preparations  write  us  today,  en- 
closing 25c  (to  pay  postage  and  packing). 
Any  single  sample  10c. 

PARFUMERIE   ED.   PINAUD 

Uept.  315,  Ed.  Pinaud  Bldg.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asfeea  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Scientific  I'roofs. —    I  will  now."  reports  our  bold 
orer,  "proceed  (copyright)  to  give  a  full  account 
ivright)  of  my  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  (copy- 
righted).     I  am  a  member  in  good  standing  (copy 

right)  of  the  North  Polo  Discoverers'  Trust.  (Copy- 
righted in  Europe,  Asia,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States       All   rights  reserved . )      1  obtained   its  license 

in  due  form  (copyright)  and  was  given  exclusive 
right  cry     (.Copyright.    All  rights  reserved.) 

And  I  will  now  give  a  full  account  of  my  discovers 
of  the  North  Pole      (Copyright.) 

"First     (copyright).     I    will    supply    my    scientific 
proof        (Infringements    will    be    prosecuted.)      The 

l  that  I  discovered  the  North  Pole  is  this  (copy- 
right): Cook  is  a  liar.  He  is  two  liars.  He  has  amal- 
gam instead  of  gold  in  his  back  teeth.  (Copyright.) 
He  owes  four  dollars  (copyright)  and  fifteen  cents  to 
his  butcher,  and  (copyright)  where's  his  license  from 
the  North  Pole  Discoverers'  union?     How  can  a  man 

iver  the  North  Pole  without  a  license? 
"  Respectfully  submitting  these  scientific  proofs 
of  my  discovery  to  the  candid  consideration  of  an 
enlightened  world.  (Copyright.  All  rights  reserved. 
Publication  without  permission  prohibited.)  I 
invoke  (copyright)  its  judgment  (copyright)  and 
applause  "  -  Lo>  Angeles  Exp 


Farthest  North. — "Dr.  Cook's  telegram  to  M. 
Lecointe  states  definitely  that  he  reached  the  North 
Pole  on  the  date  men'ioned  above,  ami  that  he 
discovered  land  to  the  northward." — Daily  Telegraph. 
We  should  like  to  hear  what  Etikhisook  thinks 
of  the  country  north  of  the  North  Pole — Punch. 


The   Rubalyat   of    IMsco\ery 

AVake'  for  the  sun  is  getting  into  sight 
After  six  dismal  months  of  Arctic  night: 
Out  of  the  ice  ingloo  he  pokes  his  head. 
At  last  the  mushing  to  the  Pole  is  right. 

A  box  of  pemmican  to  serve  for  chow, 
Gumdrops  and  huskies,  Eskimos  and  thou 
Beside  me  sledging  in  the  wilderness — 
Oh,  wilderness  were  paradise  enow. 

Tho  Cook  or  Peary  throw  a  verbal  fit. 
Neither  shall  frighten  me  a  little  bit; 

I'll  plaster  all  the  Pole  with  copyrights 
And  then  come  back  and  make  an  awful  hit. 

No  hope  by  throwing  bricks  to  take  the  prize; 
The  useful  Pole  itself  is  just  my  size. 

My  story  of  its  capture  shall  be  truth. 
What  other  fellows  say  will  all  be  lies 

The  world  should  wait  until  it  hears  from  me. 
Chuckling  the  while  with  comprehending  glee 

At  the  poor  yarns  that  Cook  asd   Peary  tell. 
While  Omar  dines  on  musk  ox  and  green  tea. 

I  would  not  leave  the  wine  jug  for  the  floes. 
Where  frosts  will  grow  familiar  with  my  nose. 
Save  that  my  polar  dope  will  be  immense  — 
He  will  concede  this  who  great  Omar  knows. 

— Chicago  Sews. 


Used  to  it. — "The  terrible  quietude  at  the  North 
Pole  must  be  hard  to  endure." 

"Yes,"  answered  the  New  Yorker.  "But  that 
explorer  had  a  great  deal  of  valuable  discipline.  He 
used    to    live    in    Brooklyn." — Washington    Star. 


Somewhat  Vexatious. — Still,  it  is  calculated  to 
annoy  a  gentleman  who  is  laboriously  climbing  a 
pole  to  encounter  another  gentleman  gleefully  sliding 
down. — New  York  Herald. 


Legal  Fuel.  —  If  Dr.  Cook's  proposed  suit  for 
slander  against  Commander  Peary  shall  make  it 
necessary  for  the  jury  to  visit  the  spot  where  the  chief  I 
action  in  controversy  did  or  did  not  take  place,  in 
order  that  it  may  get  a"t  the  cold  facts,  it  will  require 
more  than  a  Little-ton  of  Coke  and  Biackstone  to 
make  every  one  comfortable. — Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


Business  Men  Who  Are  Alive 

WH  EN  you  can  buy  an  "  Everlast "  Vertical  File  which  will  last  as  long 
as  your  business  lasts,  why  should  you  buy  one  of  the  other  kind  which 
will  last  but  a  few  years  ? 
We're  not  a  mail  order  house.  We're  manufacturers  of  fine  steel  furniture  for  the 
office.  But,  in  order  to  prove  the  infinite  advantages  of  the  "Everlast"  over  any 
other  file  made,  we'll  send  you  an  "Everlast"  on  30  days'  free  trial.  Is  that 
a  fair  offer  ?  Does  it  not  prove  to  you  that  we  believe  in  our  goods  ?  Does 
it  not  prove  to  you  that  we  actually  do  believe  that  we've  got  the  best  vertical  file 
ever  built  ?     Let  us  tell  you  about  the 

EVERLAST 

THE  NEW  VERTICAL  LETTER  FILE 


Indestructible  and  Everlasting 
because  made  of  oold  rolled  stool. 
Pull  mi  "Everlast"  drawer  out  full 
length,  stand  a  200-pound  man  on 
its  extreme  end.  He'll  not  spring 
the  drawer  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 
Wears  like  steel  for  it  is  steel. 

No  Depreciation  to  Charge  Off 

$'>.0u  to  $40.00  wood  letter  file, 
wear  out  in  a  few  years,  but  an 
"Everlast"  (price  $32.50  lasts  as 
long  as  your  business  lasts.  1"  fifty 
>ears  no  depreciation,  only  a  few 
scratches  easily  repaired.     Like  a 

diamond,  nearly  always  worth  what 
you  paid  for  it.  An  "  Everlast  "  is 
an  investment,  not  an  expense. 

Drawers  Slide  Silent  and  Light 

as  a  I'orliss  engine  The  heavier 
the   load   tho  smoother  the  action. 

Loaded  full  oapaoity  or  with  tift> 

pounds,  yon  I'm  pull  them  out  by  a 

silk  thread,  Being  id  suspension 
roller-bearing  construction  and 
padded  with  solid  rubber,  there's 
absolutely  no  noiso  in  your  office 
from  sliding  of  drawers 

Drawers  Can't  Swell  and  Stick 

Damp  weather  makes  your  wood 
files  stick,  so  does  heavy  oorre* 
spondence  You  know  all  t  Iti  — 
"  Everlast  "  drawers  can't  stick  be- 
cause  l»u  i  It  of  c,,|,l  rid  ted  steel  and 
action  is  on  steel  rails. 

Handy  Locking  Device 

Locks  all  drawers  by  touch  of  button, 
extra. 


Costs  only  So. 00 


Has  Ingenious  Folder  Compressor 

which  presses  fill's  smoothly  and 
firmly  almost  as  a  letter  press: 
glides  sleekly  on  metal  run-way-a 
touch  sen. Is  it  back  and  forth  or 
sets  it  solid  and  rigid  at  any  point. 

Almost  Fireproof 

Not  as  fireproof  as  a  safe,  of 
course,  but  no  ordinary  tiro  will 
destroy  contents  of  an  "Everlast." 
Repeated  tests  have  proved  this. 

Roach,  Rat  and  Vermin  Proof 

because  made  of  stool  and  fitted  as 
closely  as  a  safe. 

Finished  to  Match  any  Furniture 

and  yon  can't  tell  which  is  the 
niahoganv  and  which  is  the 
"Everlast"  or  which  is  tho  oak 
and  which  the  ''Everlast."  All 
woods  Imitated  perfectly.  Its  beau- 
tifully finished  enamel  is  baked  on 
anil  can't  come  loose.  "  Everlast  " 
Piles  are  olive  green.  Any  other 
finish  $7.a0  additional. 

All  Systems  Fit  the  "  Everlast  " 

Simply  lift  your  present  folders 
and  guides  into  the  "Everlast." 

How  Much  You  Save 

$2  UK)  wood  files  are  worthless, 
but  even  $2X00  to  %W  00  wood  files  only  last  a  few  years. 
An  "  Everlast  "  at  £{2.50  will  last  as  long  as  your  business 
lasts.  How  much  yon  save  by  purchasing  "Everlasts" 
instead  of  other  files  is  readily  apparent. 


OUR  PROPOSITION  TO  YOU 


tell  your  retailer  or  tell  us  to  come  and  get  it.  That  will  end  the  transaction  without  any  cost  to  you.  Sena 
for  an  "  Everlast"  File  now — while  you  nave  it  in  mind.    You  will  be  glad  you  did. 

ALSO  SEND  FOR  "'EVERLAST'  OFFICE  FURNITURE."  OUR  NEW  BOOK. 

Tells  all  about  the  beautiful  "  Everlast "  Office  Furniture  we  make — tables;  desks  (flat  and  roll  top) ,  etc.  Tear 
off  and  mail  strip  below.  Special  equipment  in  high  grade  steel  construction  designed  and  built  to  meet  any 
requirements.    Estimates  and  submission  drawings  furnished  on  receipt  of  necessary  data. 

JAMESTOWN    METAL., "«"  «?»"'  '•■  •»;  I?"  T 

FURNITURE     COMPANY   huK ^SM  =£"£.*«'.   Namt 

Makers  of  Fine  Steel  Office  Fur  n  i  t  u  re  for     paid,  for  thirty  days' free  trial.     If 

D  LI-      D   -1J-  D         1  J  /~  satisfactory,  we  are  til  pay  $32.50     Address 

Pubh:  Buildings.  Banks  and  Corporations     f„r  „      „  ,„„    ynll  are  „,  rem0Te     ^aareaa 

New  York  Office  18  West  27th  Street     K  from  mir  office  at  ymir  expense     QHr  Qmce  ;.•„,■ 

Main  Office:  3010  Steel  Ave.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.Y.    and  i™e  of  aiu-hnrges  to  us.  vAture  D(.aler  ia 


This  Book  Sent  Free  W 

Contains  concise,  expert  advice  on  the  following  subjects: 


Woods  Fit  for  Flooring 
Finishing  New  Floors 
Finishing  Old  Floors 
Stopping  Cracks  in  Floors 
Care  of  Waxed  Floors 
Cleaning  and  Polishing  Floors 


Finishing  Kitchen,  Pantry  and 

Bathroom  Floors 
Finishing  Dancing  Floors 
Finishing  Furniture  and  Interior  I 

Woodwork,  Etc.,  Rtc. 
Removing  Varnish,  Shellac  or  Paint 


That  rich,  subdued  lustre  which  makes  floors  beautiful,  and  mellows 
into  still  richer  effect,  is  produced  by 

<S>U>  English  tfloor  Max 

*J  "  TK4  Wax  with  ^f  a  OuaramLu  •* 

All  floor  waxes  are  made  essentially  from  two  ingredients— a  hard,  expensive  wax 
and  a  soft,  cheap  wax.    That  offers  an  easy  way  to  cheapen  any  floor  wax. 

In  compounding  "Old  English"  Floor  Wax  the  question  of  "cost"  never  enters  in— 
it  is  entirely  a  matter  of  "quality"  of  product.  That's  why  it  proves  to  be  the  most 
attractive,  economical,  easily  applied  and  satisfactory  finish.  Equally  suitable  for 
finest  inlaid,  hardwood,  or  plain  pine  floors  and  all  interior  woodwork.  Never  flakes 
nor  becomes  sticky.  Shows  no  heel  marks  or  scratches.  It  preserves  the  floor  and 
is  chemically  sanitary.    Put  up  in  sizes  No.  1,  2,  4  and  8.   50c  a  lb.    1  lb.  covers  3'IJ  sq.  ft. 

SAMPLE  SENT  FREE,  (but  you  must  use  it  as  directed.) 
Sold  by  high-class  dealers  in  paints  and  finishes;  mention  dealers  name  in  writing  for  free  sample  and  booh 

A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO.,,  1905  W.  8th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of  "BRIGHTENER"— which  keeps  floors  clean  and  bright  all  the  time 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Strongest  and 
longest-wearing 


Never  have  there  been  such  shoe 
laces  as  "JV  F 10". 

Think  of  laces  that  stand  a  strain 
of  200  lbs.  to  the  foot  without 
breaking. 

"NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 

do    that,  and   they  are  so  well-made 
and  so  durable  that  every  pair  is 

guaranteed  6  months 

Being  tubular  not  only  gives  them  unusual 
strength,  but  there  are  no  edges  to  fray.  And 
"  X  F  lu  "  are  finished  off  with  new  patented 
tips  that  won't  come  off  and  that  aie  fast  color. 

lO  CeillS  per  p;ur — black  ami  tan,  in  four  lengths. 
At  all  shue  ami  dry  goods  stores,  and  haber- 
dashers.     Every  pair  ol"  the  genuine 
" .V F  l't"  are  in  a  sealed  box  and 
have  "NF10"  stamped  onthe 
tips— your  protection 
against  imita- 
tions. ^xT,  *&&" 


nS> 


T<S^L 


x>" 


11  your  deal- 
er hasn't  "JV  Flo" 
send  them  on  re- 
■eipt  of  pine.     Write  us  »ny- 
»r    illustrated   booklet   which 
complete    line   ol   shoe   laces. 
Nufashond   Shoe  Lace  Co. 
Dept.  E,  Reading,  Pa. 


Your  best  negatives 
deserve,  and  your 
poorer  negatives 
need: — 

VELOX 

It's  the  only  paper  that  is  made 
with  sole  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  amateur  negative. 

1/ your  developer  and  finisher  doesn't  use 
Velox,  -write  us ;  -we  will  tell  you  of  one 
-who  does. 

NEPERA  DIVISION, 

Eastman  Kodak.  Co.. 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


KIO-.HM-I 


_L_lJ 


I    I 


I    I    I    I 


I    I    I    II 


A  New  and  Better 
Kind  of  Tiling 

Looks  and  feels  exactly  like 
REAL  Porcelain  or  Ceramic 
Tiling — but  wears  much 
better,  lasts  much  longer    A 
and  only  costs  about  one- 
fifth. 
k  The  Ideal  Wall  Covering  for  Kitch  - 
ns,  Bath  Rooms,  Lavatories,  Pan 
tries,  Refrigerators,  Humidors,  &c 


A 


TILING 

Fire-,  Wear-.   Water-,   and  Germ-proof.       Never 
cracks,  breaks  or  falls,  and  can  be  used  over  wood, 
plaster,  brick,  or  concrete,  etc. 
Made  of  highest  grade  Bessemer  steel.      The 
,      'Tiling"  effect  is  stamped  in  deep  and 
clear.     Different  Sizes  and  Patterns  for 
different  Purposes  and  Tastes.    Sold  by 
Plumbing  and  Hardware  Dealers;  who 
also  Erect. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  name  of  Nocodo 
agent  in  your  town.    If  interested  in 
■  Metal  Ceilings,  write  for  Ceil- 
ing Catalog. 

Northrop,  Cobnrn  &  Dodge  Co. 

Established  18S4 
83  Cherry  St.,  Sew  Tork,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Arctic  Taximeter. — If  an  Eskimo  will 
travel  thirty  miles  for  one  gum  drop — " 

"Well?" 

"Let  Cook  tell  us  how  many  gum  drops  he  had  in 
his  outfit.  Then  we  can  easily  figure  out  if  he 
reached  the  pole." — Los  Angeles  Express. 


I     1 


How  I  Found  the  Pole 

A  Challenge  to  the  World 

In  the  summer  of  1908,  accompanied  only  by  my 
mother-in-law,  I  started  out  in  search  of  the  Pole. 
I  thought  it  best  at  this  time  not  to  make  any  pre- 
mature announcement  of  my  intentions,  as  my 
mother-in-law  was  not  feeling  well  and  I  was  afraid 
that  the  notoriety  might  unnerve  her. 

We  passed  the  winter  in  Greenland,  where  my 
mother-in-law  knitted  me  some  worsted  neckties 
and  a  pair  of  sealskin  suspenders.  In  the  dead  of 
winter  we  started  North. 

We  both  felt  very  confident  of  winning,  as  we  had 
been    practising   every   winter   for   years    by    going 
sleighing  in  an  old-fashioned   New   England  sleigh.  I 
Having  survived  that,   the  Pole  had  no  terrors  for 
us. 

On  the  31st  we  reached  the  Pole.  The  journey  up 
was  rather  tiresome,  as  my  mother-in-law  insisted  on 
waking  me  up  at  four  o'clock  every  morning  and 
reading  family  prayers. 

She  is  there  now. — Life. 


Who's  Who? 

Who  took  the   Fole? 

"  I,"  said  Cook, 

"As  you'll  see  in  my  book, 
I  took  the   Pole!" 

Who  got  there  first? 

"  I,"  said  Peary, 

In  answer  to  the  query, 
"  I  got  there  first." 

"We're  from  Missouri," 

The  people  say 

In  their  little  way, 
"  We're  from  Missouri." — Judge. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

September  25. — Four  French  officers  are  killed  by 
the  bursting  of  the  dirigible  balloon  Republique 
near  Moulins. 

September  26. — Spanish  troops  defeat  the  Moors 
near  Seluan,  a  balloon  being  used  to  direct  the 
operations. 

September  28. — Aeroplane  flights  are  made  at  Ber- 
lin by  Rougier,   Bleriot  and  Latham. 

September  29. — Floods  in  southern  Wales  cause 
heavy  loss. 

September  30. — Orville  Wright  ascends  700  feet  in 
his  aeroplane  at  Potsdam. 

Domestic 

September  25. — The  Hudson-Fulton  celebration 
opens  at  New  York  with  a  naval  parade  on  the 
Hudson  River. 

An  electric  disturbance  attributed  to  the  aurora 
borealis  cripples  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
service  for  several  hours  throughout  New  Eng- 
land and  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 

September  26. — President  Taft  preaches  before  a 
large  audience  in  the  Mormon  Temple  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

September  27. — President  Taft  goes  down  into  a 
Montana  copper  mine,  1,200  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. 

September  28. — In  a  speech  at  Spokane,  the  Presi- 
dent takes  a  stand  in  support  of  the  Roosevelt 
conservation  policy. 

September  29. — Wilbur  Wright  makes  three  short 
aeroplane  flights  over  Governor's  Island  and  New- 
York  harbor;  Glenn  H.  Curtiss  also  makes  a 
flight. 
Two  dirigible  balloons  are  damaged  in  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  fly  from  New   York  to  Albany. 

September  30.  —  President  Taft,  speaking  at  the 
Seattle  Exposition,  strongly  advocates  a  ship 
subsidy. 
Foreign  and  American  troops  and  sailors  take  part 
in  a  parade  in  New  York  as  part  of  the  Hudson- 
Fulton  celebration. 

The  New  Y'ork  City  Democratic  Convention  nom- 
inates Justice  W.  J.  Gaynor  for  Mayor. 

The  ocean-steamship  record  between  Queenstown 
and  New  York  is  lowered  by  the  Mauretania  by 
44  minutes,  her  time  being  4  days,  10  hours,  and 
51  minutes. 


A  Happy 
Marriage 


largely 

'  the 


iper 
kne 


on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct. 
ly  from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Wa1ling}  AM.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a,  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  ;i  Young    Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young   Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  His  Son 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Young   Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  111  one  volume.     Illustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 
Write  for  "  Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  BIdg.,  Phila..  Pa. 


Travel 


Excelsior 

Springs, 

Missouri. 


An  ideal  health  resort,  espe- 
cially attractive  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  Now 
well  equipped  with  first-class 
hotels. 

Excelsior  Springs  is  not  a 
Monte  Carlo,  and  no  gambling 
is  allowed. 

The  mineral  waters  here 
supply  an  invaluable  reme- 
dial agent  for  Diabetes. 
Bright's  Disease,  Lumbago. 
Rheumatism    and  Uric    Diseases, 


and    all  forms    of 
Insomnia  and  Hysteria. 

Excelsior  Springs  is  465  miles  Southwest  of  Chicago 
and 33 miles  northeast  of  Kansas  Cit>  i  u  the  '  nieago, 
ffl.Uwaa.kee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  It  is  reached  from  Chicago 
by  the  famous  Southwest  Limited,  leaving  Chicago  at  6 
P.M.  daily,  reaching  the  Springs  for  breakfast  the  next 
morning.     Dinner  and  breakfast  served  on  the  train. 

Descriptive  booklet  free. 

F.  A.  Miller,  General  Passeneer  Agent,  Chieatro 
G.  A.  Itlaii-.  General  Eastern  Agt.,  881  Broadway,  H.  I.  City 


Presents  Attractions  Unexcelled  on 


NORFOLK 

VIRPINI A  tlie  Atlantic  Seaboard  to  Capital  for 
Vli\vJlllI/\  Investment,  and  to  Home-Seekers 
for  Residence.  For  Equable  Climate,  Transpor- 
tation Advantages,  or  Locations  fnr  Manufactur- 
ing Plants,  it  has  no  Superior  in  this  Country  A 
Handsome  Booklet  setting  forth  the  Above  has 
just  been  issued,  and  will  be  mailed  free  on  appli- 
cation to 

The  Industrial  Commission  of  the  City  of  Norfolk,  Virginia. 


The  GLORIOUS  ORIENT 

Leisurelv      travel,      personal     escort 
Small  party,  exclusive  arrangements 

RAYMOND    <a    WH1TCOMB    CO. 


Other  tours  to 

California 
Mexico,  Florida 


221;  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Yotk 
306  Washington  St.,  Boston 
1005  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
522  Smithfield  St.,       Pitts. 


WRITE 

FOR 
BOOKLET 
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Try   It  On 

WELSH  RAREBIT 

It  is  made  digestible  and 
palatable   with 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meatsand  man  v  other  dishes 
are  improved  by  its  use. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  X.   V. 


Don't  Throw  it  Away 


W    Docs  Your  Granite  Dish 
or  Hot  Water  Bag  Leak  ? 

^ENDETS 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils    I  in 

^^^         brass, copper,  ^raniteware. hot  water  1  >ft its 

--_      etc   Nosolder.  oementor  rivet*  Any  one 

^      can  use  them;  tit  any  surface;  two  million 

in  use.    Send  for  sample  pkg.  10c.    Complete 

pk?  asiorttd  sizes.  25c  postpaid.    Agents  wanted. 

CoUette  iiig.  Co  .  To;  151  Amsterdam.  N    Y. 


Taxidermy 

Book 

FREE. 


Mount  Beautiful  Birds 

Be  a  Taxidermist.     Haunt  your  own  tro- 
phies, such  as  birds  :ii> <1  annuals.     I>       - 
rate  your  homeor  make  money  mount* 
ingfor  others.   Tojitiermists  hand- 
8<>>nt*ly  paid,    Success  guaranteed  or 
notuitioo.  Book  "How  to  Learn  to  Mood* 
Birds  &  AnlmalWpnt  free.  Writetodav-  ".W. 
.  of  Taxidenar ,  MM  7  El  wood  Bdg.  .Omaha,  Neb 


W* 


THAT  DAINTY 
>   MINT  COVERED 
3    CANDY 
'/    COATED 
|   CHEWWG 
I   GUM 


FIVE  CENTS 

THE  OUNCE 
..  AUDI* 

t  5'-  10* 

AND  25* 
JACKETS 


bidets 

REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 


Just  Right  After  Dinner 

Trv  Tht?m  1   If  y°u  can'1   buy 

try     111CIU.     Chiclets  in   your 

neighborhood  send  us  ten  cents  for  a 
sample  packet.  Any  jobber  will  sup- 
ply storekeepers  with  Chiclets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  and  Toronto,  Canada 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  \w>nis.  the  Kunk  &  Wacjuatls  Standard 
Dictionary  Is  consulted  aa  arbiter. 


Inquirers  desiring  prompt  amnvt  r«  uill  '"  ac- 
commodated mi  ini  paying  postagi  . 


"T.  It  ,"  Hoboken,  X.  J.— "Which  of  the  two  fol- 
lowing   forms  is  correct:    'I  should  like    to  be  he,'  or 
I  should  like  to  bo  him' J" 

Bullions'  "  English  Grammar  "  states  the  follow- 
ing: "A  verb  in  the  infinitive  may  be  the  object  of 
another  verb;  verbs  which  take  the  infinitive  as  their 
object  arc  transitive  verbs  in  the  active  voice;  anil 
nfinitive,  either  alone,  or  modified  by  o:lur  words, 
is  equivalent  to  the  e."     This  being  the 

case,  "him"  would  be  the  proper  word  to  use.  as 
"to  be  him"  is  the  object  of  the  transitive  verb 
should  like.  The  sentence  should  therefore  read, 
"  I  should  like  to  be  him." 

"X.  K.  V,"  Jersey  City,  X.  j.  -"I  can  not  find 
the  word  'jacks'  in  your  dictionary.  Please  give 
me  a  definition  of  it." 

The  word  "jacks"  is  an  abbreviation  of  "jack- 
stones."  which  are  little  stones  or  knobbed  metal 
pieces  used  in  a  chilli's  game.  There  is  another  game 
called  "  jackstraws,"  also  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
"jacks."  Both  of  these  are  defined  by  the  STANDARD 
Die  riONARY  on  page  958. 

"W.  M.  B  ."  Bridgeport.  Conn. — "Please  state  the 
meaning  of  the  word    pantechnethica.'  ' 

The  correct  spelling  of  this  word  is  pantechneih 

and  it   is  pronounced   pan-tech"ne-the'ca.      This  is  a 

variant  spelling  of  the  word   pantechnicon,  meaning 

a  general  depot  for  the  exhibition  and  sale  of  all  kind 

of  manufactured  articles. 

"X  ,"  Crosby,  N.  D. — (1)  "Is  it  correct  to  say 
'among  the  wood'  when  the  meaning  is  'among  the 
trees  of  the  wood,  or  forest''  1  .' 1  Is  there  any  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  the  word  '  well'  in  the  phrase 
'  swell  society  '  ?" 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  use  the  expression  "  among 
the  woods,'  as  among  always  implies  some  direct  re- 
lation, as  of  companionship,  union,  similarity,  etc. 
That  which  is  amid  is  thought  of  as  separate  from 
the  things  which  surround  it.  Hence  it  would  be 
correct  to  say,  "Amid  the  wood." 

in   the  sense   which   you   mention   i 
stigmatized  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  as  slang, 
and   it  does  not,   therefore,   receive  the  sanction  of 
good  usage. 


f*l             "  — •»      ...      »».       JVU      j.  1   ■  ,  .    ,_       IU       .,   "It  I    .TV   I  1       u  I  IU       \.  *  .-1   y  >0£ 

^     member    of   your    family    how    much    better  ^ 

^     Educator   Crackers   are    than   the    kinds   you  ^ 

^     usually  get,  we  will  send  you  an  assorted  box  X 

4  containing  a  variety  of  the  best  liked  kinds.  ^ 
f  Please  send  your  'iame  and  address  and  your  • 
grocer's  name,  too,   if  convenient. 

1      The  Same  EDUCATOR   is  en    every  Educator  Cracker  '/ 

y  '/ 

6      After    you    have   tried    them,    ask    your    crocer    for  6 

Y,      Educator   Crackers.       If  he  hasn't  them,   and  won't  ^ 

%     cet  them  for  you,  we'll  supply  you  direct.  /^ 

Johnson  Educator  Food  Co. 

22C  Trcnxr.t  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 


EJAJEL 
ETCHUP 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 

TV/TADE  only  from  selected 
tomatoes,  picked  at  their 
prime  and  cooked  ever  so  lightly 
to  hold  the  natural  flavor,  com- 
bined with  purest  spices — in  kit- 
chens of  spotless  cleanliness. 

The  kind  that  keeps 
after  it  is  opened 

Not  artificially  colored. 
Not  artificially  flavored. 
Not  loaded  with  acetic  acid. 
Contains  only  those  ingredients. 

Recognized   and  Endorsed  by   the 
U.  S.   Government 

Not  only  our  ketchup  but  all  our  products — soups, 
canned  fruits,  vegetables  and  meats,  jams,  jellies,  pre- 
serves, etc., — are  pure  and  unadulterated  and  the  acknowl- 
edged standard  of  quality  and  delicious  flavor. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Liter  art  Digest  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CLARK'S  CRUISE  OF  THE  "CLEVELAND" 

R     18,000  tons,  brand    new     ■■••. 
superbly   Htted 
OUNDthe  WORLU 

Safety,  Cosafort,  ■axlaam  < •n»««i«n<« 

One  Steamer  for  the  Entire  Cruise 

TTlth  eletator,  it  i  ill  room,   f\  mniilom, 
deck    luiiuminp    pool 

FROM  NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  16,1909 

nearly  four  months,  costing  only  $050  and  up, 
i  Deluding  .ill  necessary  expense?;  princely  traveling 
in  balmy  climates.  Knttrtainments,  tenures,  card 
parties,  and  chaperonnge  for  ladies. 

SPECIAL  FEATURES  :-Madeira,  Egypt, 
India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  Java,  Borneo,  Phil- 
ippines. China.  Japan.  An  unusual  chance 
to  visit  unusually  attractive  places. 

CLARK'S  12th  Annual  CRUISE 

TFeb.  5  to  April  19      V 
0  THE  ORIENT 

By  S.  S.  Grosser  Kurfuerst 

Sarenty-t'.  ree  days,  includini  2*  dayi  In  Esypt  a»d 
the  Holy  ! mid  with  side  trip  to  Khurtoum}  costing 
only  $400  and  lip,  inHiulinc  shore  enursions. 
SPECIAL  FEATURES:  Madeira,  Cmliz.  Smile, 
Alscr-,  Malta,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Rome,  the 
Riviera,  etc.  Tickets  good  to  6top  over  in  Europe, 
to  include  Pnsaion  IMay,  etc. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Times  Bldj.,  New  York 


Round 

.      the 

World 


JAPAN 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  CO 
424  BOYLSTON  ST  BOSTON 


)  (October  23 1 
[November  6| 
)  (December  4| 

EUROPE  I 
DASSIONl 

Klay     I 


EUROPE 

You  will  go  SOMETIME,  why  not   in 

1910.  with  the  added  attraction   of  the 

PASSIOA  PLAV.    Send  for  booklet. 

JMRSTKBS  I  <HCI  l«.\   TOURS 

29$  Washington  St.         31  Meat  Thirtieth  St. 
Boston  New  York 


EUROPE  IN  1910 

Passion  Play,  All  Switzerland, Italy, France, 
Tht>  Rhine.  Holland,  Gt.  Britain,  Belgium. 
Small,  select  partie-t,  inclusive  terms,  comprehensive 
itineraries.  We  want  you  w  ih  us.  Circulars  Free. 
La  Fruuce  Tours,  Bridgeport.  i'oiiu. 


EUROPE 


PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14-Z      BEACO.Y    STREET,      BOSTO.\ 


$250 


SHALL  SELECT  PARTIES 


SPRING 

dec" 

JAN 
FEB 
MCH. 


MEDITERRANEAN 


'  THE,  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 
■424  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON 


ToTfTr 

PALESTINE 
TURKEY 

Greece 

ITALY   • 
SPAIN 

BOOKLET 

ON 
REQUEST 


rpCC  TRIP  *°  Europe  or  in  America 
inCC  I  nig  will  b>  given  at  any  time 
to  an  orianizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BAIICOIIK'S  T0TR9  1181  Uean  St.,  liroohlyn 
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HUDSON    RIVER 
DAY  LINE 

Great  swift  observation  steamers  of 
steel  and  glass. 

"Robert  Fulton" 

"  Hendrick  Hudson  "  and  "Albany" 

Leave  Desbrosses  St.,   N.Y.,  8:40  A.  M. 
Southbound,   leave  Alban.\,  6:30  A.  M. 
Sundays  excepted. 
General  Offices,  Desbrosses  St.  Pier 


PASSION 
PLAY 


EUROPE 


$240 

;(<o  days) 
AND  UP 


EDUCATIONAL  TOURS-PREPARATORY  READING 
THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

206  BERKLEY  BLOG.  BOSTON 


OBERAMMERGAU 

The  Passion  Play  lOlO 

Next  year  Europe  has  an  interest  which 
comes  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  our  plans 
include  Oberammergau.  Our  itineraries 
are  read>\  Send  for  them.  Ask  also  for 
SiiBgested  Readings  about  the  Passion  Play. 
Itl  lti:\l  OF  IMVI  ItMIV  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place.  Boston.  Mass. 

EGYPT,  PALESTINE.  TURKEY, 
GREECE,     OKI  II  1.11911  lt«.  Al  . 

Eleventh   Season.     Large  variety  of  tours 
sailing  at  different  dates. 

Write     for    full     information. 

h.  w.  im  \vi\c;  .1  i  o. 

102  Congregational   House,  BOSTON,  HASS. 

THE  BOYD  TOURS" 

ki.oo>ii.'ii:i.ii.  iv.  j. 

The  standard  for  travel.     Mediterranean 
cruise  Jan.  8th.     Round  the  World,  Jan.  15th. 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

Our  43d  annunl  series  of  High-Ciass  Tours 
to  the  Orient,  leaving  during  Januarv,  Feb- 
ruary and  March  provide  Travel  de  Luxe 
in  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land.  Turkey.  Greece. 
etc  Special  tail  Oriental  Tour  leaves  No- 
vember 27. 

TUC  Mil  IT  Cook's  luxurious 
■  ■  "  ■  J^,,*"Cl  Nile  Steamers 
leave  Cairo  four  times  a  week  during  the 
season  for  First  and  Second  Cataract,  the 
Soudan,  etc.  Dahabeahs  and  private  steam- 
ers for  charter.  SOUTH  AMERICA  Grand 
Tour  leaves  November  20. 

E|||?ODir  Short  Tours  for  Fall 
+f  r\\Jr  d  and  Winter  includ- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  Riviera. 
Paris,  London,  etc. 

oill.lt  \>1>I  I  it«. AT,  1910  Thos.  Cook 
«  Son  have  been  appointed  OFFICIAL 
AGENTS  for  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberam- 
mergau. Many  tours  and  every  facilitv  for 
intending  visitors  prepared. 

THOS.   COOK    &   SON 

New  York  (4  Offices),  Boston.  Philadelphia. 
Chicago,    Montreal,    Toronto,    San    Fran 
Cisco,  and  140  Offices  Abroad. 
Cook's       Traveler's       Cheques      Are 
Good  All  Over  the  World. 


Egypt  and  Palestine SfiOO 

llrltlsli  Isles  Tour 250 

Oberammei'trau  Special aso 

Uerlin-  A  I  liens-  Koine- London        400 
S.  H.  L0NGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mau. 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19  Trinity   PI.,    Boston. 


Classified  Columns 


Classified  Columns 


BVSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


TO  MINISTERS  AND  OTHERS.-I  have 
stopped  the  manufacture  nf  Richards' 
Remedv  for  sore  throat  and  loss  of  voice. 
on  account  of  the  death  of  my  wife,  who 
was  mv  manager,  and  on  account  of  old 
age.  I  wish  to  sell  the  recipe  to  the  Minis- 
ters, singers,  and  others  who  have  used  or 
heard  of  mv  Throat  remedy,  or  any  person 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  its  manufacture. 
I  am  willing  to  sell  it  to  many  persons  at  a 
very  small  cost,  ...  . 

Full  particulars   of  this  rare  chance  to 
jet  this  wonderful  recipe  can  be  obtained 

braddreS3inwiLLIAM  RICHARDS. 

Mayburg,  Forest  Co.,  Pa. 
Enclose  two  1  cent  stamps. 


HELP  WANTED 


AGENTS  WANTED— Vacuum  Cleaner- 
Live  Hustling.  Energetic  Agents  to  sell 
Thurman  PortableElectric  andHand  Power 
Vacuum  Cleaner  for  Homes,  Stores,  Hotels. 
Office  Buildings,  Schools,  etc.  Clean-cut 
business  with  big  profits.  Write  to-day. 
General  Compressed  Air  A  Vacuum  Maoh  y 
Co.. 519  N.  Taylor  Avj.,  Dept.  O.St.  Louis.Mo. 


BUILD  A  $5,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  tig  field.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  money;  refer  business  to 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan  American  Collection  Service, 
56  St-tte  Detroit,  Michigan. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
abilitv.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  samnle  free. 
Bvans  Wilkens  *  Co..  849  "F."  Washington. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  throe 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps.  ■ 

R.  S.  &  A.  B   LACEY 
Dept.  63.      Washington,  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  promptly  obtained  or  no  fee. 
Best  rates,  references  and  results.  Free 
Seam  D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 


Washington 


D.  C. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents''  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman.  «)G  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


A  S  A  MPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  K  K  LE  ! 
Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  the  famous 
p.ige  Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Page 
Wire— the  strongest  fence  wire  in  exist- 
ence!   Bee  the  wonderiul  Page  Knot— the 

knot  that  can't  come  off!    Get  a  I  I I      ol 

1  atalog  of  Page  Fence,  explaining  its 
amazing  durability,  elasticity  and  econ- 
omy. Just  a  post .:<  I.  Address  Page  Woven 
Wire  Fence  Co.,  Box  211  F,  Adrian,  Mich. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  OWN  AC- 
COUNT OF  HIS  AFRICAN  TRIP  will  ap- 
pear exclusively  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
commencing  with  the  OCTOBER  NUM- 
BER. Extraordinary  opportunity  for  get- 
ting subscriptions.  Thousands  of  orders 
will  be  placed.  AGENTS  ARE  WANTED 
IN  EVERY  TOWN  IN  AMERICA.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  make  monev.  Act  at 
once.  Forfull  particulars  as  to  liberal  cash 
commissions,  extra  prizes,  agent's  outfit 
and  sample  copies,  address  Desk  4.  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,  1C5  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  City. 

SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART,  T-401.  Fine 
Arts  Bldg..  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  pre- 
pares students  to  make  art  both  a  means 
of  money-making  and  an  accomplishment. 
The  very  best  correspondence  school  of 
art.    '09  "Year  Book"  free. 


WANTED-RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS, 
Post-office  Carriers-Clerks.  $1,000  yearly. 
Examinations  everywhere  November  17th. 
10,000  appointments  during  1910.  Prepara- 
tion free.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  L  59, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Agents— Portraits.  35c.  Frames,  15c,  Sheet 
Pictures,  1<\  Stereoscopes,  25c,  Views,  lc.    SO 
Days'  Credit.     Samples  and  Catalog  Free. 
Consolidated    Portrait,  Dept.  4037,    1027  W 
Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail, 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co. 
Dept.  31  Page  Building  Chicago. 

ENGRAVING 


CATALOGUE  and  ADVERTISEMENT 
Engravers  in  one  or  more  colors.  Designers 
and  Illustrators.  Submit  copy  and  write 
for  L  D.  samples.  .  GATCHEL  &  MAN- 
NING, 537  Chestnut   Street,  Philadelphia. 

LITERARY   ASSISTANCE 

Literary  Assistance  in  preparing  Speeches. 
Lectures,  Orations,  Debates,  Essays,  Club 
Papers,  etc.  General  Research.  Programs 
Arranged.  Accurate  and  Scholarly  Trans- 
lations. Revision  and  Disposal  of  Manu- 
scripts. Booklet  Free.  Authors'  Revi-i,,n 
Bureau,  58  ilorningside  Ave.,  New  York. 


AUTHORS  SEEKING   A  PUBLISHER 
Should    communicate   witn    the    Cochrane 
Publishing  Company,  1051   Tribune    Build- 
ing, New  York  City. 


Literary  advice  and  criticisms.    Corrections 

i    complete    revisions    of    MSS.       Book 

MSB.  at  special  rates.  Dept.  A,  Bureau  of 
Research,  New  Albany,  Ind 

WE  ASSIST  in  writing  addresses,  lectures, 
orations,  debates,  club  papers;  criticise, 
revise,  sell  MS.  AUTHORS'  AGENCY,  79 
E.  121st  Street,  New  York 


HORSES.  CARRIAGES.  ETC. 


FOR  SALE-FINE  SADDLE  GELDING. 
with  the  following  qualifications:  Perfect 
manners — enviable  disposition — five  gaits — 
trots  a  2:50  clip.  Can  walk  six  miles  an 
hour.  Entered  at  nine  horse  shows,  won 
nine  ribbons,  five  blue,  three  red,  and  one 
yellow.  In  the  last  thirty  dajs  has  won 
two  blues. 

Guaranteed  sound  of  wind  and  limb. 
Seven  years  old,  15-3  hands  high,  weight 
1050  pounds.  From  a  riding  standpoint, 
the  horse  does  not  exist  that  can  outclass 
him.  Has  the  style  of  a  peacock.  As  a 
Southern  horseman  put  it,  "He  is  one  of 
the  sweetest  horses  I  have  ever  seen." 

Reason  for  selling,  have  sold  my  stable, 
and  have  no  place  to  keep  him.  If  you 
don't  appreciate  a  good  horse,  don't  an- 
swer this  advertisement.  For  further  par- 
ticulars address. 
Room  1231,    153  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


INVESTMENT   OPPORTUNITIES 


A  free  sample  copy  of  BONDS  AND  MORT- 
GAGES Magazine,  9S  Jackson  Blvd., 
Chicago,  will  tell  you  all  about  the  superior 
merits  of  real  estate  mortgages  for  invest- 
ment. They  net  5  to  7%.  From  $500  up. 
Absolutely  safe,  steadily  increasing  in 
value.  Not  affected  by  trusts  or  panics. 
Better  than  savings  banks.    Investigate. 


OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 

NEVER  BEFORE  OFFERED:  Rebuilt  Un- 
derwoods, Olivers,  Remingtons,  others,  $15 
to  $38;  worth  double;  sent  anywhere,  allow- 
ing trial  ;  supply  limited,  write  quick.  Old 
Reliable  (Est.  18K1).  Consolidated  Type- 
writer  Exchange,  245  Broadway,   N.  Y. 


Typewriters.— Hammond,  Franklin,  $10.00; 
Kemington,  $12.00;  Smith  Premier,  $15.00; 
Oliver,  S29.00.  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
Typewriter  Exch.,Rm.37,217W.125th  St.  N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decoration*. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.   JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.    Wilkes-Barre.  Pa 

FOR    CHILDREN 

MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  CHILDREN 
OSBORNE  HALL  offers  ideal  care  and 
training.  Strictly  select.  30  years'  experi- 
ence. Admissions  at  any  time  and  for  any 
period— for  life  if  desired.  All  ages.  Ad- 
dress, DR.  ANTRIM  EDGAR  OSBORNE, 
Santa  Clara,  California. 


GENEALOGY 


1000  FAMILIES,  300  Coats-of-Arms,  in  our 
new  Catalogue.  135  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Price  15  cents.  Research  and  Pub- 
lishing. Frank  Allaben  Genealogical 
Co.,  3  West  42d  Street.  New  York. 


KENNELS 


Setters  and  Pointers 

Ready  to  take  with  you  on  your  full  hunt. 
Now  in  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska  where 
prairie  chicken  and  grouse  are  being  shot 
over  their  points  daily.  Nothing  but  best 
pedigreed  stock.  Puppies  also.  Write  forlist 
W.  A.  Pixley,    50.  and  Cass  St..  Omaha, Neb. 

BOSTON  TERRIERS 

Bitches,  young  males  and  puppies  for  sale 
at  reasonable  prices.  Bayerdorffer,  Oak- 
wood   Heights,   Staten   Island,  New   York. 

POCKET  BEAGLE  — l&S  Tr?«. 

Champion  Dungannon  Clyde.    "Dungannon 
Kennels,"  Howardsville,  Virginia. 


You  can  advertise  in  the  Classified,  Travel  and  Resort,  and 
Real  Estate  Departments  (column  width  ij  in.),  until  February  ijth, 
iqio,  at  the  old  rate  of 

75  Cents  Per  Agate  Line  Flat 

provided  we  receive  your  order  before  October  15th,  1909. 

<  >n  .ill  orders  received  after  October  15th,  the  rate  in  the  above 
mentioned  departments  will  be 

90  Cents  Per  Agate  Line  Flat 

based  on  a  circulation  of  220,000  copies. 

If  we  have  not  yet  received  your  order,  get  it  in  before  October 
15th  and  secure  the  privilege  of  four  months  of  great  new  circulation 
increase  at  the  old  rate. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


THE  PRESIDENT  FOR  A  SHIP  SUBSIDY 

ONE  hundred  years  ago  American  shipping  carried  91  per  cent. 
of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  where  to-day  it 
carries  less  than  9  per  cent.  During  this  period,  while  our  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  seven  millions  to  nearly  ninety  millions, 
the  total  tonnage  of  American  shipping  has  actually  decreased. 
In  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these  President  Taft  thinks  that  the 
country  is  ready  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  ship  subsidy  as  a 
means  of  rescuing  our  merchant  marine  from  conditions  "humili- 
ating to  our  national  pride  and  most  burdensome  to  us  in  competi- 
tion with  other  nations  in  obtaining  international  trade."  "There 
is  no  subject  to  which  Con  in  better  devote  its  attention  in 

the  coming  session,"  says  the  President  in  his  Seattle  address, 
'*  than  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  shall  encourage  our  merchant 
marine  in  such  a  way  a*  to  establish  American  lines  directly  be- 
tween New  York  and  other  Eastern  ports  and  South  American 
ports,  and  between  our  Pacific-Coast  ports  and  the  Orient  and  the 
Philippines."  While  this  suggestion  draws  from  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  (Dem.)  an  editorial  headed  "The  President  Ad- 
vocates Piracy,"  it  is  hailed  by  the  Denver  Republican  (Rep.)  as 
"the  greatest  original  constructive  work  which  President  Taft  has 
thus  far  advocated."  The  press  as  a  whole  seem  inclined  to  admit 
the  desirability  of  restoring  the  American  merchant  marine — 
which  according  to  ex-Congressman  Charles  B.  Landis  now  con- 
sists of  only  ten  ships— but  there  is  sharp  division  of  opinion  on 
the  value  and  justification  of  a  subsidy  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  Milwaukee  Evening  II  'isconsin  (Rep.)  points 
out,  each  time  that  ship-subsidy  bills  have  been  brought  before 
Congress  since  the  defeat  of  the  H anna- Fry e  Pill,  they  have  come 
nearer  and  nearer  to  enactment.  In  his  frank  plea  for  subvention 
the  President  dwells  not  only  upon  the  need  of  government  aid  to 
enable  our  ships  to  compete  for  trade  on  even  terms  with  their 
foreign  rivals,  but  upon  the  anomalous  position  of  our  Navy, 
which,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  native  merchant  marine,  would 
find  itself  practically  without  colliers  in  time  of  war.  To  quote 
in  part : 

"We  maintain  a  protective  tariff  to  encourage  our  manufacturing, 
farming,  and  mining  industries  at  home  within  our  jurisdiction, 
but  when  we  assume  to  enter  into  competition  upon  the  high  seas 
in  trade  between  international  ports,  our  jurisdiction  to  control 
that  trad,,  as  far  as  the  vessels  of  other  nations  are  concerned,  of 
course,  ceases,  and  the  question  we  have  to  meet  is  how,  with  the 
greater  wages  that  we  pay,  with  the  more  stringent  laws  that  we 
enact  for  the  protection  of  our  sailors,  and  with  the  protective 
system  making  a  difference  in  the  price  between  the  necessaries  to 
be  used  in  the  maintenance  of  a  merchant  marine,  we  shall  enable 


that  merchant  marine  to  compete  with  the  marine  of  the  rest  oi 
die  world. 

"This  is  not  the  only  discussion,  either,  for  it  will  be  found  on 
examination  of  the  methods  pursued  in  old  countries  with  respect 
to  their  merchant  marine  that  there  is  now  extended  by  way  of 
subsidies  by  the  various  governments  to  their  respective  ships  up- 
ward of  $35,000,000,  and  this  offers  another  means  by  which,  in  the 
competition,  the  American  merchant  ship  is  driven  out  of  business 
and  rinds  itself  utterly  unable  to  bid  against  its  foreign  competi- 
tors  

"We  earn  a  profit  from  our  foreign  mails  of  from  $6,000,000  to 
$S, 000,000  a  year.  The  application  of  that  amount  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  put  on  a  satisfactory  basis  two  or  three  Oriental  lines 
and  several  lines  from  the  East  to  South  America.  Of  course,  we 
are  familiar  with  the  argument  that  this  would  be  contributing  to 
private  companies  out  of  the  Treasury  fund  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  we  are  thus  contributing  in  various  ways  on  similar  principles 
in  effect  by  our  protective  Tariff  Law,  by  our  River  and  Harbor 
Pills,  and  by  our  reclamation  service.  We  are  putting  money  into 
the  pockets  of  ship-owners,  but  we  are  giving  them  money  with 
which  they  can  compete  for  a  reasonable  profit  only  with  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  world. 

"From  my  observations  1  think  the  country  is  ready  now  to  try 
such  a  law  and  to  witness  its  effects  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  is  successful,  experience  will  show  how  the 
policy  can  best  be  expanded  and  enlarged,  and  the  American  com- 
mercial flag  be  made  to  wave  upon  the  seas  as  it  did  before  our 
Civil  War.  It  is  true  that  our  foreign  trade  is  great  and  increas- 
ing without  the  merchant  marine.  But  a  merchant  marine  would 
much  enhance  the  opportunities  for  extending  trade." 

( )f  our  danger  in  case  of  war  he  says  : 

"So  inadequate  is  the  American  merchant  marine  to-day  that  in 
selecting  auxiliary  ships  with  which  to  make  our  Navy  an  instru- 
ment of  offense  or  defense,  or.  indeed,  in  sending  it  around  the 
world  as  a  fleet,  we  have  to  call  on  vessels  sailing  under  a  foreign 
flag  to  carry  the  coal  and  to  supply  the  other  needs  of  such  a 
journey.  Were  we  compelled  to  go  into  a  war  to-day  our  merchant 
marine  lacks  altogether  a  sufficient  tonnage  of  auxiliary  unarmed 
ships  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  operation  of  the  Navy, 
and  were  war  to  come  on  we  should  have  to  purchase  such  vessels 
from  foreign  countries,  and  this  might  under  the  laws  governing 
neutrals  be  most  difficult." 

Mr.  Landis.  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  puts  the  matter 
more  brutally  when  he  says  that  without  colliers  which  would  be 
available  in  time  of  war,  our  Navy  is  "a  bluff."  It  is  at  present, 
he  says,  "much  like  an  automobile  without  gasoline."  According 
to  the  same  authority,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York  American,  "we 
will  have  spent  $500,000,000  in  the  construction  of  the  Panama 
Canal  by  the  time  that  work  is  completed,  and  when  it  is  finished 
we  will  not  have  a  single  ship  flying  the  American  flag  engaged  in 
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over-the-seas  commerce  to  pass  through  it."  A  telegraphic  poll 
of  Representatives  and  Senators  by  The  American  shows  Congress 
to  be  very  evenly  divided  on  the  subsidy  question.  Opposition 
comes  generally  from  far  inland  States,  and  from  the  South,  while 


TAFT   TO    THE   RESCUE. 

— Gregg  in  tl 

most  of  the  men  representing  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  States 
seem  to  share  the  President's  view  of  the  situation.  Among  the 
papers  which  fall  in  line  behind  the  President  on  this  issue  are 
The  Ii-on  Trade  Review  (Trade),  of  Cleveland,  The  Leader 
(Rep.),  of  the  same  city,  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.)  and  In- 
quirer (Rep.),  the  Pittsburg  Chronicle  Telegraph  (Rep.),  the  New 
York  American  (Ind.),  the  New  York  Mail  (Rep.),  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  (Rep.),  the  Denver  Republican  (Rep.),  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  (Ind.)  and  Call  (Rep.),  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  (Rep.),  and  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.).  Con- 
gress has  been  exceedingly  diffident  in  regard  to  this  great  subject, 
says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer: 

"  It  has  witnessed  the  payment  of  two  or  three  hundred  million 
dollars  annually  to  foreign  vessels  for  carrying  our  exports  and 
imports  and  passengers,  but  the  fact  has  not  imprest  it  to  the  ex- 
tent of  enacting  positive  legislation.  But  the  time  is  coming,  and 
it  can  not  be  far  away,  when  this  matter  will  be  forced  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue. 

"  For  if  business  does  not  appeal  to  Congress,  patriotism  must. 
To-day,  while  we  have  and  are  building  battle-ships,  the  Navy  is 
practically  useless  except  as  a  coast  defense  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  procure  vessels  that  could  be  used  for  colliers  in  case  of 
war.  The  only  way  to  secure  these  supply  ships  is  to  encourage 
American  steamship  lines — the  construction  of  vessels  that  the 
Government  could  take  when  needed." 

National  pride  will  prove  the  principal  factor  in  winning  the  sub- 
sidy fight,  thinks  the  Cleveland  Leader.     To  quote  : 

"  Ships  carry  the  flag  of  their  country  where  it  is  otherwise  never 
seen.  They  embody  such  an  effect  of  life  and  adventure,  such 
beauty  and  power  and  charm,  that  they  represent,  in  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  the  idea  of  nationality,  the  thought  of  a  country's  in- 
dependent existence,  its  glory  and  its  expansion,  actual  and  poten- 
tial. For  that  reason  the  Americans  who  live  farthest  from  the 
ocean  coasts,  and  are  least  directly  interested  in  anything  pertain- 
ing to  shipping,  do  not  like  to  read  that  the  flag  of  their  country 
is  hardly  ever  seen  on  many  highways  of  international  trade  where 
the  colors  of  England,  Germany,  France,  Norway,  Sweden,  Italy, 
Japan,  Holland,  and  Spain  are  familiar.  All  over  the  country, 
the  pride  in  the  flag  which  is  a  part  of  healthy  patriotism  breeds 
deep  interest  in  the  restoration  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  to  the 
position  which  all  the  world  recognized,  half  a  century  ago." 


It  is  only  a  question  of  being  fair  to  our  own  ships,  according  to 
the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  which  says  : 

"Those  who  object  on  principle,  or  rather  from  force  of  an 
ancient  and  bad  habit,  to  giving  any  national  aid  to  American 
shipping  might  look  at  things  in  amoie  auspicious  light  if  they 
realized  that  the  proposition  now  before  the  American  people  is 
merely  one  to  adjust  payments  for  carrying  the  mails  so  as  to  treat 
our  ships,  which  compete  with  those  of  other  nations,  about  half 
as  well  as  we  treat  the  railroads,  which  are  under  no  pressure  of 
foreign  competition. 

"On  our  general  mail  service  we  lose  from  ten  to  twenty  millions 
a  year.  Much  of  this  is  chargeable  to  rural  free  delivery,  and  yet 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  railroads  are  paid  millions  more 
than  they  should  be,  as  mail-carriers.  On  our  ocean  mail  service 
we  are  less  liberal.  There  is  no  deficit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  an  annual  surplus,  as  Mr.  Taft  pointed  out  in  his  Seattle  speech, 
of  from  six  to  eight  million  dollars  a  year.  We  lose  money  on  our 
domestic  mails,  while  we  drive  so  hard  a  bargain  with  American 
ship-owners  that  this  service,  not  content  with  being  self-support- 
ing, helps  to  make  good  the  general  deficits.  In  a  sense,  we 
burden  our  moribund  shipping  in  order  to  help  along  our  pros- 
perous and  powerful  railways. 

"What  the  President  would  have  the  American  people  do.  and 
will  urge  on  Congress  when  it  meets  in  December,  is  to  play  fair 
with  our  merchant  marine,  and  not  try  to  wring  profits  from  i"k 
necessities,  not  backfire  it  when  it  is  meeting  the  competition  of 
nations  that  stand  loyally  behind  their  ships  of  peace." 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument,  "  while  the  Democrats 
of  the  House  are  a  unit  in  opposition  to  ship  subsidy  in  all  its 
forms,"  says  the  Philadelphia  Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  "the  Republi- 
cans of  the  Middle  West  are  more  hostile  to  it  than  ever."  Among 
the  newspaper  opponents  of  subvention  we  find  the  Houston 
Chronicle  (Dem.),  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.),  the  Knox- 
ville  Sentinel  (Dem.),  the  Florida  Times-Union  (Dem.),  the 
Denver  News  (Ind.),  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.),  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  (Com.),   and  the    Boston    Traveler 


ONE   REASON   WHY. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson  says  the  Western  farmers  have  entered 
upon  a  new  era  of  prosperity. 

Rouse  in  the  Grand  Rapids  Evening  Press. 

(Ind.).  The  Florida  Times-Union  describes  a  ship  subsidy  as 
"the  only  outrage  the  Republicans  have  not  yet  dared  to  per- 
petrate." "  If  it  were  pretended  that  subsidies  would  reduce  freight 
rates,  the  benefits  to  American  commerce  would  be  conceivable," 
remarks  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  which  adds  :  "  But  the  subsidy 
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Photographs bj  HfwuRros. 

OVT  R    NEW    VoRK    HARBOR.  THE  START   AT   GOVERNOR'S    ISLAND. 

These  photographs  show  the  canoe  which  Mr    Wright  carried  with  him  during  his  remarkable  flight  up  the  Hudson.     On  this  occasion  he  flew  from  Governor's 

Island  to  Grant's  tomb  and  back,  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles. 

WILBUR   WRIGHT    IN    THE   TRACKS    OF    HUDSON    AND    FULTON. 


is  exclusively  for  the  owners;  it  is  avowedly  designed  solely  to 
make  up  to  them  the  amount  they  would  lose  in  the  business  if  un- 
aided." The  Springfield  Republican  thinks  we  can  never  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  problem  of  the  disappearance  of  American  ship- 
ping in  the  oversea  trade  until  we  approach  it  from  the  tariff  side. 
To  quote  : 

"Through  the  tariff  the  costs  of  building  ships  in  the  United 
States  have  been  raised  25  per  cent,  or  more  above  the  costs  to 
England.  And  our  extreme  tariff  policy  was  intended  to  have, 
and  inevitably  must  have,  effect  in  turning  national  attention  from 
the  exterior  to  the  interior  trade,  and  in  making  this  a  less  advan- 
tageous market  to  buy  manufactured  commodities  in  than  the 
South  American  countries  can  find  in  Europe.  So  Brazil  sells  its 
coffee  here  and  expends  the  proceeds  in  Europe;  and  so  Argen- 
tina sends  its  wool  past  our  high-taxed  market  to  the  free  European 
markets  and  expends  the  proceeds  there.  Will  the  creation  of 
steamship  lines  to  those  Southern  countries  by  subsidy  suffice 
alone  to  turn  the  currents  of  their  trade  ?  " 

If  it  is  the  capture  of  foreign  trade,  and  not  plunder,  that  the 
Republican  party  desires,  says  the  Florida  Times-Union  (Dem.). 
it  can  easily  get  what  it  wants.      Thus  : 

"Let  it  give  American  shipbuilders  free  raw  material  so  that 
they  will  be  able  to  build  ships  as  economically  as  they  can  be 
built  elsewhere.  Then  let  it  give  the  American  people  the  privi- 
lege of  buying  their  ships  where  they  can  buy  them  cheapest,  and 
the  flag  will  be  seen  everywhere  once  more.  Free  material  for 
shipbuilding  and  free  ships  will  do  the  work,  and  the  people  will 
be  given  relief  from  unjust  taxation  instead  of  having  their  taxes 
increased." 

And  the  New  Orleans  Picayune  (Dem.).  viewing  the  matter  in 
the  same  light,  remarks  : 

"Until  Congress  is  prepared  to  adopt  the  only  sensible  and 
reasonable  method  of  rehabilitating  our  merchant  marine,  by  re- 
moving all  restrictions  as  to  the  ownership  and  operation  of  ships, 
it  is  useless  to  talk  about  reviving  our  merchant  marine.  The 
payment  of  subsidies  would  be  like  pouring  water  into  a  sieve  for 
all  the  actual  good  it  would  do  to  the  merchant  marine,  except  a 
few  favored  lines." 

"That  we  ought  to  have  a  respectable  fleet  of  merchantmen, 
and  that  we  need  auxiliary  ships  to  complete  the  efficacy  of  the 
Navy,  nobody  denies,"  remarks  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 
which  adds  that  the  means  proposed,  and  not  the  end  sought,  is 
open  to  criticism.  In  a  tone  of  cynical  resignation  the  same  paper 
continues  : 

"If  we  are  to  have  a  ship-subsidy  law — and  apparently  we  are 
— let  there  be  no  misunderstanding  about  it.  It  will  be  merely 
another  form  of  legalized  graft  added  to  the  graft  provided  for 


various  enterprises  on  land.  A  ship-subsidy  law  might  or  might 
not  result  in  the  upgrowth  of  an  ample  merchant  marine.  Pre- 
sumably it  would  so  result  if  it  should  provide  a  sufficiently  large 
amount  of  loot.  One  result  would  be  assured.  It  would  make 
our  system  of  graft  amphibious.  It  would  restore  piracy,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Captain  Kidd,  with  gentlemanly  buccaneers  sitting 
comfortably  at  roller-top  desks  taking  tribute." 


CANNONISM  AND  TAMMANY 

AN  alleged  triangtdar  deal  between  Speaker  Cannon,  Tammany 
Hall,  and  certain  Republican  leaders  in  the  New  York  legis- 
lature took  the  center  of  the 
stage  last  week  as  the  leading 
political  sensation,  under  the 
stage  management  of  Mr. 
Herbert  Parsons,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  Com- 
mittee of  New  York  County. 
The  scandal  involved  affects 
the  integrity  of  the  ballot  in 
New  York,  charges  a  secret 
understanding  or  alliance  be- 
tween Tammany  and  certain 
up-State  Republican  leaders, 
and  threatens  to  embroil  the 
national  Republican  party  in 
more  internecine  warfare. 
Mr.  Parsons  introduced  his 
sensation  casually,  while  dis- 
cussing with  the  newspaper 
representatives  his  party's 
plans  to  prevent  corrupt  prac- 
tises at  the  coming  municipal 
election.     He  said  : 

"We  know  that  Tammany 
Hall  is  planning  frauds.  In 
the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature we  sought  legislation 
to  perfect  the  signature  and 
other  registration  laws.  It 
was  defeated  through  a  com- 
bination  of     Tammany    men 

with  some  up-State  Republicans.  We  discovered  that  it  was  part 
of  the  deal  entered  into  to  get  support  from  Tammany  for 
Speaker  Cannon  and   his  rules   in  the   House  of  Representatives. 


Photograph  l>y  Pacb  Bros.,  New  York. 

HERBERT    PARSONS, 

A  Republican  leader  who  has  brought 
consternation  into  the  ranks  of  his  own 
party  by  charging  a  defensive  alliance 
between  Speaker  Cannon  and  Tammany 
Hall. 
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GETTING    AROUND     LIBERTY. 

Tammany  will  try  the  trick  again  in  New  York. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

SKETCHED    IN    NEW   YORK. 


I  AVON   T  SAY  WHO  SWALLOWED  .MY   PO(.  KETBOOK .  BUT  DON   T  LET 


IT    HAPPEN    AGAIN. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 


No    information    of    the     deal    was    given    to    New    York    City 
Republicans,  either  in  Albany  or  Washington." 

In  recording  these  words  the  New  York   Tribune  (Rep.)  adds: 

"Mr.  Parsons  would  not  deny  knowledge  that  other  considera- 
tions were  given  by  the  up-State  leaders  interested  in  the  agree- 
ment, but  refused  to  be  more  definite.  It  was  learned  from  a  man 
cognizant  of  the  facts  that  the  agreement  included  the  defeat  of 
the  new  charter,  the  defeat  of  the  amendment  to  the  Public  Ser- 
vice Law,  placing  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  commission,  and  general  opposition  to  the  legis- 
lative program  of  Governor  Hughes." 

Speaker  Cannon  emphatically  denies  knowledge  of  any  such 
deal.  According  to  a  Danville  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World .(Dem.),  his  comment  on  the  charges  was  as  follows: 

"  I  have  not  at  any  time  nor  at  any  place  made  a  deal  of  any 
kind  with  Tammany,  no  matter  what  Mr.  Parsons  charges.     Tarn- 


A    TROUBLESOME    INFANT. 

—  De  Mar  in  the  Philadelphia  Record. 


many  Hall  has  never  sought  to  make  any  kind  of  a  deal  with  me. 
That  can  not  be  made  too  strong.  The  charges  made  by  Mr.  Par- 
sons are  rubbish  pure  and  simple,  and  should  not  be  given 
credeDce." 


That  kind  of  denial  has  been  heard  in  politics  before,  skeptically 
remarks  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.),  which  goes  on  to  explain 
that  "  it  is  no  unusual  thing  for  the  agents  of  a  big  politician  to 
arrange  a  deal  for  him  in  such  manner  that  he  can  deny  knowing 
anything  about  it."  Several  papers,  like  the  Indianapolis  News 
(Dem.),  feel  that  the  matter  can  not  be  allowed  to  drop  without  a 
Congressional  investigation.  The  New  Orleans  TijJies-Deviocrat 
(Dem.),  after  reading  Speaker  Cannon's  vigorous  denial,  calmly 
remarks  that  "there  is  nothing  inherently  improbable  in  the  story," 
while  the  New  York  World  calls  upon  Mr.  Parsons  for  proofs  and 
names.  "Either  Mr.  Parsons  has  been  misled,"  remarks  The 
World,  "or  Speaker  Cannon  is  the  storm-center  of  a  great  national, 
scandal."     To  quote  further  : 

"  Is  the  government  of  New  York  City  and  State  a  commodity 
which  can  be  auctioned  off  in  Washington?  If  it  is.  there  are  a 
million  and  a  half  of  voters  who  have  a  right  to  know  it,  and  to 
know  how  and  why. 

"Mr.  Parsons  owes  it  to  the  people  of  the  city  and  State  to  make 
public  all  the  information  in  his  possession  relative  to  the  scandal- 
ous deal  that  he  alleges  was  made,  suppressing  no  detail,  conceal- 
ing no  name,  shielding  no  person,  however  high  the  place  he 
occupies. 

"Names,  Mr.  Parsons,  by  all  means,  and  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  truth." 

-\ltho  Mr.  Parsons  has  not  yet  seen  tit  to  respond  to  this  invita- 
tion, the  Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  essays  a  partial  answer  as  follows  : 

"  Seven  Tammany    Congressmen    came  to    the  aid  of   Speaker 
Cannon  against  a  threatened  change  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
Twelve  Republican  Senators  in  the  New  York  legislature  helped 
Tammany  defeat  election-reform  measures.     Littauer,  a  Republi 
can  New  York    boss,  was  in    Washington    working  for  Cannon. 
Republican   State  bosses    in   New   York  worked  for  Tammany. 
Fitzgerald,  a  New  York  Democratic  Congressman  who  forsook  his 
own  party  to  help  the  Republican  master  of  the  House,  basks  in 
the  favor  of  Tammany  and  Cannon  alike.     These  are  facts.     In- 
ferences are  readily  drawn,  and  the  people  are  so  open  to  cohvic 
tion  against  Cannonism  that  they  can  hardly  discriminate  between 
inferences  and  facts." 

"If  legislation  at  Albany  is  to  be  sold  to  help  the  party  organi- 
zation in  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  the  Speaker  at  Wash- 
ington is  to  license  Tammany  to  commit  election  crimes,"  exclaims 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "we  have  an  evil  that  goes, 
deep  into  our  whole  public  life,  and  that  must  be  laid  bare  and  cut 
out  at  all  hazards."     Mr.  Parsons'  statement,  says  the  Providence 
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tmal  (Ind.).  constitutes  "one  of  the  most  serious  charges  re- 
cently made  in  American  pnl>lic  life." 

One  effect  of  Mr.  Parsons 's  charges,  thinks  the  Hartford  Times 
i  Ind.  Dem.),  will  be  greatly  to  increase  the  chances  of  the  election 
of  an  opposition  majority  in  the  new  House  of  Representatives. 
To  cuote  further  : 

"It  will  also  tend  to  prevent  effective  support  of  Mr.  Taft's 
numerous  legislative  projects  by  the  present  Congress.  All  this 
may  result  in  creating  a  situation  which  will  be  favorable  to  the 
renomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1912,  and  there  are  many  who 
think  this  the  real  purpose  of  the  agitation  which  Parsons  has 
started." 

Says  the  Baltimore  News  1  Ind.  1  : 

"Mr.  Parsons's  declaration  in  New  York,  of  course,  means  that 

the  fight  against  Cannonism  will  be  renewed  with  greater  vigor 
than  ever  before  the  coming  session.  The  Kast.  at  last,  is  enlisted. 
It  has  been  a  fight,  till  now.  of  the  vigorous  independent  Republi- 
C  U3S  of  the  Middle  West.  The  addition  of  Fowler,  ol  New  Jersey, 
and  Parsons,  of  New  York,  to  the  ranks  of  opposition  means  a 
vast  deal.  It  surely  foreshadows  the  near  end  of  Cannon  control 
in  the  House.  It  is  as  certain  as  anything  of  the  future  can  be 
that  the  next  Speaker  of  the  House  will  be  Champ  Clark,  or  else 
a  Republican  other  than  Cannon.  The  real  danger  now  is  that  the 
Cannon  machine  may  be  able  to  take  up  some  new  man  and  by  an- 
other alliance  with  the  worst  forces  of  Democracy  foist  upon  the 
House  a  Speaker  who  will  rule  it  under  the  old  rules  and  for  the 
same  interests  that  have  dominated  during  the  unsavory  period  of 
Cannonism." 

If  Speaker  Cannon  secures  his  power  by  a  Tammany  alliance, 
remarks  the  Buffalo  Express  (Rep.  >.  "it  is  as  dangerous  a  power 
as  that  of  Tammany  itself." 


MR.  HEARST'S   BOMBSHELL 

MR.  HEARST'S  sudden  decision  to  accept  an  independent 
nomination  for  Mayor  on  a  ticket  comprizing  all  the  fusion 
nominees  except  Mr.  Bannard  seems  to  have  had  much  the  effect 
■of  a  bombshell  explosion  in  the  Tammany  camp.     "  As  a  diversion 


HIS    LAST    DECISION. 

— Carter  in  the  New  York  American. 


on  the  enemy's  rlank  it  is  to  be  welcomed."  says  the  conservative 
New  York  Evening  Post,  which  admits  that  the  event  "puts 
high  hopes  of  success  into  the  breasts  of  all  who  would  end  Tam- 
many's  abominable    misrule."       Altho    Senator    McCarren.    the 


Brooklyn  "boss."  is  quoted  as  saying  that  Mr.  Hearst  "has  shot 
his  bolt."  and  that  his  candidacy  will  make  nothing  more  than  a 
three  days'  ripple  in  the  campaign,  a  Post  representative  reports 
Tammany  Hall  in  a  state  of  desperate  depression.     We  read  : 

"Already   Tammany,   in   the   rank  and  file,   was  suspicious  of 


Mil  KING   THE    MUNICIPAL  COW. 

This  model  of  a  con  forms  the  principal  feature  of  "  Tammany's 
Chamber  of  Horrors,"  an  exhibit  of  anti  Tammany  cartoons  and 
statistics  which  is  playing  a  prominent  part  in  the  New  York  cam- 
paign. 

McCarren.  whom  it  had  so  often  and  so  arrogantly  voted  down  in 
conventions,  and  resentful  at  Murphy  and  Cohalan  and  the  other 
advisers  whom  it  held  responsible  for  foisting  Gaynor  upon  the 
ticket.  To-day  the  only  way  it  knows  to  meet  the  situation  is  a 
resort  to  the  old  criminal  expedients  of  colonizing,  repeating,  in- 
timidation, bribery,  and  outrage  which  have  made  the  machine 
what  it  is. 

"It  was  the  gloom  of  desperate  men,  resolved  on  desperate 
measures,  that  was  hovering  about  Tammany  Hall.  There  is  no 
doubt  every  radical  measure  will  be  adopted  for  the  election. 
Undoubtedly  every  lodging-house  below  Fourteenth  Street  is 
packed  two  to  a  bed  with  hired  voters,  imported  from  the  under- 
worlds of  Philadelphia,  Newark,  Jersey  City,  Baltimore,  and  other 
cities  of  the  East.  These  men  came  quietly  and  unnoticed  into 
the  city,  with  the  Hudson-Fulton  crowds,  but  they  came  to  stay 
until  they  had  'delivered  the  goods  ' — their  votes." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hearst  had  very  definitely  and  em- 
phatically stated  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate,  he  was  nomi- 
nated last  week  by  a  mass-meeting  of  independent  voters,  and 
alter  several  days  of  hesitation  agreed  to  accept  on  one  condition 
— namely,  "that  the  opposition  to  Tammany  Hall  shall  be  united 
and  not  divided."  On  this  point  he  said,  in  part,  to  the  committee 
that  waited  upon  him  for  his  decision  : 

"  If  we  were  to  place  a  straight  ticket  in  the  field,  and  the  Fusion 
party  shall  have  their  ticket  in  the  field,  and  Tammany  Hall  shall 
have  its  ticket  in  the  field,  then  the  opposition  to  Tammany  Hall 
would  be  divided  and  Tammany's  disgraceful  ticket  might  be 
fastened  like  a  cancerous  growth  upon  the  body  politic  for  another 
four  years. 

"  I  know  that  my  personal  chances  of  election  would  be  better 
on  a  straight  independent  ticket.  But  I  am  not  considering  merely 
my  personal  chances  of  election. 

"What  could  I  accomplish  as  Mayor  surrounded  by  a  Tammany 
Hall  administration,  and  hampered  in  every  move  by  a  Tammany 
Board  of  Estimate?  What  could  any  man  accomplish  under  such 
conditions  ? 

"  I  have  been  able  as  a  private  citizen  to  secure  80-cent  gas  for 
the  people  of  this  city  and  to  obtain  for  them  a  reasonable  number 
of  other  benefits.  I  certainly  would  not  desire  to  occupy  the  office 
of  Mayor  and  to  assume  its  arduous  duties  except  for  the  oppor- 
tunities that  would  be  afforded  me  in  that  powerful  position  to 
secure  many  more  such  substantial  advantages  for  the  citizens. 

"  I  would  not  consent  to  be  Mayor  unless   I  could  carry  with  me 
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from  that  office  a  record  of  achievement  of  which  I  would  be  proud 
and  of  which  you  would  be  proud.  And  I  will  not  consent  to  run 
for  .Mayor  except  under  conditions  which  will  make  that  record  of 
achievement  possible. 

"The  fusion  ticket  lately  nominated  behind  Mr.  Bannard  and 
in  opposition  to  Tammany  Hall  is  composed  mainly  of  gentlemen 
who  are  at  once  honest,  independent,  and  progressive.  These 
gentlemen  have  for  the  most  part  freely  and  fearlessly  exprest 
their  independent  views  and  declared  their  progressive  opinions. 
I  make  exception  of  Mr.  Bannard  because  he  has  to  date  exprest 


Courtesy  of  *'  Everybody's  Magazine." 

JUDGE    LrNDSEV   HEARING    THE   "KIDS'"   SIDE   OF  THE   CASE. 

nothing  and  declared  nothing,  either  from  unwillingness  to  talk  or 
from  inability  to  think.  I  can  not  support  Mr.  Bannard,  but  I  can 
and  will,  whether  I  am  a  candidate  or  not,  support  the  rest  of  the 

fusion   ticket  nominated  in  opposition  to  Tammany  Hall 

"The  candidates  nominated  on  the  fusion  ticket  are  worthy  of 
support.  The  ticket  is  already  in  the  field.  If  we  nominate 
another  ticket,  both  tickets  may  be  defeated.  If  we  nominate  the 
fusion  ticket,  Tammany  will  be  defeated.  And  if  Tammany  is 
defeated,  the  citizens  win,  no  matter  whether  Mr.  Gaynor  is  elected 
or  Mr.  Bannard  is  elected,  or  I  am  elected." 

The  New  York  Telegraph,  a  Tammany  organ,  ridicules  Mr. 
Hearst's  nomination  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  work  of  "a 
crowd  of  the  discontented  who  are  never  satisfied  with  anything." 
Enlarging  upon  this  idea  it  continues  : 

"A  convention  of  the  dissatisfied  is  composed  generally  of  men 
who  vainly  have  sought  office  like  Mr.  Hearst  himself.  Also  in 
such  a  convention  are  to  be  found  men  who  have  no  regular  em- 
ployment, non-union  rats,  lawyers  without  cases,  dipsomaniacs, 
and  frenzied  ones  who  always  wish  to  make  a  speech  and  who  have 
what  they  call  'views  '  on  everything  under  the  sun. 

"These  Holy  Rollers  and  Mahatmas  of  the  body  politic  never 
agree  with  any  one ;  they  would  not  be  what  they  are  if  they  were 
allied  to  a  regular  political  organization  and  associated  with  their 
safe  and  sane  Democratic  and  Republican  neighbors.  Neither 
would  they  attract  the  attention  which  they  must  have  to  be  happy." 

Says  the  New  York  //  'orld  (Ind.  Dem.)  : 

"  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Hearst  polled  224,000  votes  on  an  independ- 
ent ticket.  If  there  are  224.000  or  24.00001"  4.000  citizens  who 
want  to  vote  for  him  this  year,  they  have  that  right. 

"While  it  is  true  that  a  third  ticket  splits  up  the  vote  and"  compli- 
cates the  issue,  it  likewise  adds  to  the  educational  element  of  the 
campaign.  With  three  candidates  there  is  less  chance  of  a  walk- 
over and  the  greater  certainty  of  a  full  discussion  of  the  real  issue." 

Apait  from  Judge  Gaynor,  says  Mr.  Hearst,  the  Tammany  ticket 
this  year  represents  "the  most  atrocious  array  of  soiled  and  dam- 
aged political  rags  and  remnants  that  have  ever  been  exposed  for 
sale  upon  the  bargain-counters  of  Tammany  Hall." 


JUDGE  LINDSEY  VS.  "THE  BEAST" 

^HAT  insidious  menace  to  our  free  institutions  commonly 
**  known  as  "the  machine  "  or  "the  system  "  is  now  visualized 
to  our  imaginations  by  Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey  as  a  great  beast, 
furtive  and  sinister,  dominating  the  jungle  of  American  politics. 
Altho  to  the  general  public  the  name  of  Judge  Lindsey  is  chiefly 
associated  with  his  work  in  establishing  the  famous  Juvenile 
Court  of  Denver,  it  seems  that  this  court  is  only  an  incident,  a 
small  detail,  in  the  amazing  career  of  a  man  whose  life  has  been 
dedicated,  almost  without  conscious  or  deliberate  choice  upon  his 
part,  to  fighting  those  conditions  of  political  corruption  which 
"threaten  to  make  the  American  democracy  a  failure  in  govern- 
ment and  a  farce  in  the  eyes  of  the  world."  As  we  read  his  auto- 
biography we  feel  the  stealthy  shadow  of  "  The  Beast  "  gliding  from 
page  to  page.  Mr.  Harvey  J.  O'Higgins,  who  edited  the  Judge's 
manuscript  for  Everybody's  Magazine  where  it  is  now  appearing, 
explains  that  while  the  fight  described  has  its  setting  in  Denver, 
in  essentials  the  story  would  be  equally  true  of  "any  other  Ameri- 
can city  in  which  a  Lindsey  might  appear."  In  the  course  of  his 
foreword  Mr.  O'Higgins  says  : 

"  It  is  a  fight  that  has  carried  him  into  politics  to  find  both  politi- 
cal parties  against  him.  It  has  been  carried  on  without  the  con- 
sistent support  of  any  newspaper,  and  with  now  one,  now  the  other, 
and  at  times  all  the  party  organs  in  Denver  cartooning  and  attack- 
ing him.  The  thieves,  the  gamblers,  the  saloon-keepers,  and  the 
prostitutes  have  been  cheered  on  against  him.  There  have  been 
times  when  even  the  churches  have  been  afraid  to  aid  him.  Men 
of  wealth — the  heads  of  street  railways,  the  telephone  company, 
the  gas  and  electric  company,  the  water  company,  and  most  of  the 
other  Denver  corporations  and  combinations  of  finance — have  made 
it  their  particular  ambition  and  personal  aim  to  beat  him  down 
and  crush  him  out  of  public  life 

"  He  has  been  offered  bribes  that  might  buy  a  millionaire.  He 
has  been  promised  a  career  in  politics,  a  fortune  in  law.  He  has 
been  given  the  hope  of  worldly  preferments  that  might  seduce  the 
highest  ambition. 

"When  these  have  failed  to  win  him,  he  has  been  threatened  with 
all  the  punishments  that  the  most  unscrupulous  power  and  bitterest 
hate  could  conceive.  To  destroy  his  reputation,  false  affidavits 
have  been  sworn  out  by  fallen  women  accusing  him  of  the  lowest 
forms  of  vice.  Attempts  have  heen  made  to  lure  him  to  houses 
of  ill-repute  where  men  were  lying  in  wait  to  expose  him.  The 
vilest  stories  about  him  have  been  circulated  in  venomous  whispers 
from  man  to  man  and  woman  to  woman.  Friends  have  been  fright- 
ened or  bought  or  driven  from  him.  His  life  has  been  threatened. 
Special  laws  have  been  introduced  at  the  State  Capitol  against 
him  !  " 

The  Judge's  own  foreword  to  his  story,  from  which  we  hope  to 
quote  further  as  it  appears,  is  as  follows  : 

"Among  the  picture  puzzles  of  your  childhood  there  was  one 
that  showed  a  forest  of  entangled  branches,  tree  trunks,  fallen 
timber,  and  dense  underbrush  ;  and  the  problem  was,  in  that  be- 
wildering jumble  of  lines,  to  'find  the  cat.'  You  traced  the  outline 
of  a  tail  among  the  branches  ;  you  spied  a  paw  in  the  crook  of  a 
tree  limb;  you  picked  out  the  barrel  of  the  animal's  body  in  the 
bark  of  a  trunk  ;  an  ear  pricked  up  from  the  underbrush  ;  an  eye 
stared  from  the  bole  of  a  fallen  tree.  And  when,  turning  the  pic- 
ture on  its  side,  you  gathered  those  clues  together  in  your  eye, 
suddenly  you  saw — not  the  house  cat  you  had  expected,  but  the 
great  'cat '  of  the  jungle,  crouching  there  with  such  a  threatening 
show  of  teeth  that  it  almost  frightened  you  into  dropping  the  card. 

"Well,  there  is  hidden  in  our  complicated  American  civilization 
just  such  a  beast  of  the  jungle.  It  is  not  a  picture  in  a  picture 
puzzle.  It  is  a  fact  in  a  fact  puzzle.  There  is  no  man  among  us, 
in  any  sort  of  public  business  or  profession,  who  has  not  seen  its 
tail  or  its  paw  concealed  among  the  upper  branches,  or  its  eyes 
and  cars  watching  and  listening  in  the  lowest  underbrush  and  fallen 
timber  of  our  life.  It  is  there— waiting.  To  some  it  has  appeared 
to  be  a  house  cat  merely;  and  it  has  purred  to  them  very  sooth- 
ingly, no  doubt.  But  some  have  come  upon  its  claws,  and  they 
have  been  rather  more  than  scratched.  And  others  have  found  its 
teeth,  and  they  have  been  bitten — bitten  to  the  soul.     A  few  who 
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WRECK   OF   THE    PEERLESS   CANNING   FACTORY,   BAY    ST.   LOL  IS. 


BOATS    CARRIED    INLAND    AT    LONG    BEACH,    MISSISSIPPI. 


The  hurricane  which  struck  the  Gulf  Coast  on  September  20  swept  a  patli  400  miles  wide  at  a  velocity  of  from  sixty  to  ninety  miles  an  hour.     It  is 
credited  with  about  a  dozen  deaths  and  the  destruction  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  property — buildings,  crops,  and  standing  timber. 

IN  THE    PATH    OF   THE    HURRICANE    IN    MISSISSIPPI. 


have  watched  it  and  stalked  it  carefully  know  that  it  is,  at  the  last, 
very  like  the  dragon  in  the  old  fable  of  Greece,  to  whom  some  of 
the  people  were  daily  sacrificed  ;  for  it  lives  upon  us.  Yes,  it 
lives  upon  us — upon  the  best  of  us  as  well  as  the  worst — and  the 
daughters  of  the  poor  are  fed  to  it  no  less  than  the  sons  of  the  rich. 
If  you  save  your  life  from  it.  it  is  at  the  price  of  your  liberty,  of 
your  humanity,  of  your  faith  with  your  fellows,  whom  you  must 
hand  over  to  it,  helpless.   And  if  you  attack  it '  " 


THE  SOUTH  AWED  BY  WHITE  RUFFIANS 

PHE  lynching  of  negroes  for  any  or  no  crime  by  bands  of  irre- 
-*-  sponsible  white  rowdies  has  reached  a  point  where  the 
more  thoughtful  Southern  papers  are  asking  if  it  is  not  time  to  call 
a  halt.  The  law-abiding  majority  have  tolerated  this  form  of 
rough  vengeance  for  crime  until  they  are  virtually  overawed  by 
the  white  ruffians,  who  seem  to  think  they  have  free  license  to  kill 
any  one  with  a  black  skin.  The  Louisville  Courier -Journal 'as- 
serts that  it  must  be  recognized  as  a  fact  that  crimes  "punishable 
by  death  without  trial  if  the  accused  is  black"  are  winked  at  if  he 
is  "white  and  prominent."  The  V  ickshurg  Herald  tells  of  a  negro 
who  was  "hanged  from  a  tree  by  the  roadside  near  his  home  and 
his  body  riddled  with  bullets,"  "because  he  brought  suit  against 
a  white  resident  of  that  community  who  killed  a  cow  belonging  to 
the  negro."  and  of  the  lynching  of  another  "  in  whose  house  an  es- 
caped chain-gang  hand  was  run  down  and  shot  to  death,"  tho  tie 
owner  was  not  present  at  the  shooting  and  tho  there  was  no  evi- 
dence "that  he  knew  lie  was  harboring  a  criminal."  In  view  of 
such  outrages-  as  these    The  Herald  pointedly  asks  whether  the 


fact  of  the  existence  of  "a  bad  white  man  "  has  not  been  too  much 
overlooked,  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

".Are  there  not  in  these  wanton,  wicked  murders  of  defenseless 
victims  the  germs  of  grievances  that  are  not 'supposed  ' — grievances 
that  may  not  unnaturally  be  traced  to  retaliatory  bloodshed  ?  Need 
we  seek  further  for  a  fertilizer  which  has  produced  so  lush  a  growth 
of  bad  niggers,  and  bad  nigger  crimes  ?  But  this  is  not  the  whole, 
nor  the  worst,  of  the  evil.  Out  of  our  color  line  and  the  impera- 
tive demand  for  its  maintenance,  there  has  grown  up  a  tolerance 
for — the  virtual  surrender  of  the  majority  of  justice-loving,  fair- 
dealing,  citizens  to — a  mob  minority  that  stands  ready  at  all  times 
to  use  the  color  line  as  a  cover  for  the  base  and  savage  murder 
thirst.  It  is  this  triumph  of  the  brutish  and  cowardly  mob  element 
that  tinges  the  future  with  despair. 

"What,  it  may  well  be  asked  by  men  of  character  and  conscience, 
will  be  thought  of  us  abroad,  what  will  we  think  of  ourselves,  and 
above  all  what  will  be  the  effect  upon  our  white  youth,  if  there  be 
no  check  upon  the  lynching  mania  ?  It  has  come  to  that  pass 
where  a  score  of  lawless,  irresponsible  men,  made  brave  by  night 
—that  mantle  of  evil  deeds — string  up  a  defenseless  negro  for 
cause  that  no  stretch  of  mob  code  would  justify;  and  with  im- 
punity, tho  the  act  revolts  all  moral  sense 

"Negro  political  and  social  inferiority,  the  fact  of  white 
supremacy  in  our  electorate  and  its  government,  is  a  long  and  a 
thoroughly  established  fact.  It  is  now  disputed  by  no  one— in 
effect  it  is  recognized  from  the  President  down.  The  living, 
supreme  question  is  to  operate  white  government  so  that  it  will  se- 
cure to  all  protection  from  the  midnight  mob — to  save  society  from 
the  white  scum  who  defile  it.  Unless  this  is  done  those  of  us  who 
rescued  the  State  from  negroisrn,  stand  mocked  by  the  fruits  of 
the  white  supremacy  we  achieved.  If  the  South  would  live  true 
to  her  past,  keep  faith  with  a  noble  ancestry  who  scorned  to  do 
mean   and  base  things  to   the   defenseless,   if  her  people  would 
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square  their  records  with  the  eternal  verities  of  truth  and  justice, 
they  will  stand  up  against  the  ruffianly  spirit  that  shelters  blood- 
thirst  behind  the  color  line." 


LABOR   NOT   HOSTILE  TO  PROHIBITION 

BECAUSE  here  and  there  a  labor  paper  has  entered  the  field 
in  active  opposition  to  the  prohibition  movement  and  in 
defense  of  "personal  liberty  "  the  liquor  interests  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  claiming  organized  labor  as  an  ally.  Now  The  Coast 
Seamen's  Journal  (Lab.),  of  San  Francisco,  denounces  this  claim 
as  an  attempt  to  mislead  the  public.  While  admitting  that  among 
those  elements  of  labor  directly  affected  by  the  "dry  wave  " — as  in 
the  case  of  certain  crafts  which  find  employment  in  connection 
with  the  liquor  business — there  is  some  natural  antagonism  toward 
the  prohibition  movement,  The  Journal  asserts  that  "this  attitude 
is  resented  by  the  straightforward  labor  press."  In  support  of 
this  assertion  it  quotes  two  leading  labor  organs,  The  Union  Labor 
Advocate  (Chicago)  and  The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal 
(Indianapolis).     Says  The  Advocate  : 

"The  remarkable  impetus  received  by  the  prohibition  movement 
in  the  past  two  years  has  brought  out  many  problems.  One  of 
these  is  the  attitude  of  labor  organizations.  Inviting  every  indi- 
vidual who  labors  to  join  in  uplifting  toil  and  diminishing  the 
amount  of  human  misery,  organized  labor  draws  into  its  ranks  men 
who  are  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic  in  various  ways.  These  are 
naturally  alarmed  at  the  prospect  that  their  occupation  may  be 
taken  from  them  and  they  be  forced  into  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. In  the  hope  of  stemming  the  tide  some  have  endeavored 
to  array  organized  labor  against  the  prohibition  movement.     So 


tar.  however,  they  have  had  little  success.  The  liquor  question 
has  many  angles.  There  is  the  argument  that  law  is  brought  into 
contempt  whenever  it  interferes  with  the  liberty  of  a  citizen  ;  but 
the  definition  of  liberty  is  not  easily  agreed  upon.  There  is  the 
lamentable  fact  that  a  percentage  of  the  people  would  be  killed 
by  the  speedy  and  thorough  withdrawal  of  stimulants  which  alone 
keep  them  alive.  There  is  also  the  indisputable  truth  that  those 
thrown  out  of  employment  may  find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  ob- 
tain work  by  which  they  may  earn  a  livelihood.  But  against  these 
is  the  record  of  long  years  of  suffering  of  liquor  victims  and  their 
families,  who  are  powerless  to  prevent  or  cure  the  disease — for  it 
is  a  very  serious  disease  that  drags  down  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally. Where  lies  the  greatest  good  ?  Does  not  the  correct  answer 
to  this  clearly  point  the  only  course  to  pursue  ?  " 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal,  moved  by  another  labor 
paper's  criticisms  of  a  labor-leader  for  attacking  the  liquor  traffic, 
says  in  part : 

"We  are  not  a  temperance  advocate  by  any  means,  but  object  to 
the  labor  movement  being  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  brewers'  kite  or 
forming  any  entangling  alliance  with  the  liquor  traffic.  Let  the 
brewers  stand  alone,  and  advocate  their  own  cause.  They  are 
able  to  do  it  and  have  the  means  without  prostituting  the  noble 
and  holy  cause  of  labor  to  their  purposes.  We  must  steer  labor's 
bark  as  far  away  from  the  saloon  as  possible,  not  draw  it  closer. 
Labor  uplifts  ;  liquor  keeps  us  down.     We  want  to  get  up.     'See.'' 

Says  The  Coast  Seamen's  Journal  in  conclusion  : 

"  The  Journal  sympathizes  with  those  crafts  whose  employment 
is  endangered  by  the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  but  it  can  not 
permit  its  feelings  in  that  regard  to  overcome  its  judgment  upon 
the  main  issue.  Certainly  it  can  not  permit  an  incidental  injury 
to  the  workers  in  these  crafts  to  lead  it  into  the  error  of  compro- 
mising the  whole  labor  movement  upon  a  question  of  the  most  vital 
importance  to  mankind  at  large." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Fusion  in  New  York  politics  seems  to  mean  confusion.— -Providence  Journal. 

Fortunately  future  explorers  will  have  cartoons  of  the  North  Pole  by  which 
to  recognize  it. — Indianapolis  Star. 

Upon  the  advice  of  friends,  Mr.  Peary  has  decided  to  do  less  talking  until  he 
has  something  more  to  say. — Toledo  Blade. 

Stealing  surreptitiously  off  after  the  Pole,  a  la  Cook,  is  a  charge  that  can 
never  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Walter  Wellman. — Indianapolis  Star. 


REVISION   DOWNWARD. 


President  Taft  says  the  woolen  schedules  of  the  tariff  are  too  high. 
That  means  another  kind  of  revision  for  the  consumers. 

Grue  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Why  was  the  Tammany  Tiger  omitted  from  the  New  York  historical  pageant3 
-Savannah  News. 


Is  the  ghost  about  to 


Society  for  Psychical  Research  asks  for  Si, 000,000. 
walk? — Cleveland  Leader. 

Anyhow,  the  tariff  can't  be  blamed  for  the  kind  of  hats  women  insist  on 
wearing. — Indianapolis  News. 

An  Atlantic  City  man  is  killed  while  trying  tJ  save  a  dog.  We  refer  the  warning 
to  Judge  Gaynor.  — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

Dr.  Cook  is  a  Democrat,  so  he  is  not  apt  to  have  the  North  Pole  post- 
mastership  thrust  upon  him  as  an  A  Jministration  rewar  i  of  merit. 

If  calm  weather  is  wanted  for  air-ship  flight ;  it  might  be  arranged  to  have  them 
take  place  during  an  international  yacht  race. — New  York  World. 

Congress,  with  its  experience  with  the  Congressional  Record,  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  the  District  of  Columbia  dry  with  little  trouble. — Baltimore  News. 

The  fact  that  the  brick  thrown  at  Premier  Asquith  at  Glasgow  missed  him 
by  about  thirty  feet  casts  dark  suspicion  on  the  suffragettes. — Minneapolis 
Journal. 

That  chain  of  hospitals  twenty  miles  apart  which  Mrs.  Belmont  plans  for 
Long  Island  will  be  handy  for  automobilists  and  their  victims. — New  York 
World. 

As  if  the  prospect  of  settlement  were  not  already  remote  enough,  it  is  hinted 
that  Messrs.  Peary  and  Cook  may  carry  their  dispute  to  the  courts. — Washing- 
ton Herald. 

Halley's  comet  has  hove  in  sight  113  days  before  schedule  time.  Probably 
it  feared  that  some  rival  comet  might  show  up  and  claim  the  honors. — St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 

The  convicts  at  Sing  Sing  were  lined  up  to  seethe  naval  parade  go  by.  They 
are  among  those  comparatively  few  New  Yorkers  who  did  not  have  to  pay  for 
seats. — New  York  World. 

Visitors  to  the  city  are  respectfully  requested  not  to  mistake  the  Chambers 
Street  and  Belt  Line  horse  cars  for  relics  of  Fulton's  time  and  carry  them  off  as 
souvenirs. — New   York  World. 

Secrftary  Ballinger  has  been  so  thoroughly  whitewashed  by  President 
Taft  that  he  looks  like  a  spotless  tombstone  erected  over  the  Conservation 
Congress. — Nashville  Tenncssean. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Roosevelt's  failure  to  take  a  hand  in  tin  North  Pole  row  was 
the  circumstance  that  made  those  "Holy  Rollers"  so  sure  the  world  was  com- 
ing to  an  end  last  week. — Washington  Herald. 

The  names  of  some  of  England's  biggest  battle-ships  are  Indomitable.  Inde- 
fatigable and  Inflexible.  A  good  many  of  the  English  people  think  the  next  big 
one  ought  to  be  named  the  Insupportable. — Chicago  Rcco.d-Herald 
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FOR   AND  AGAINST  BIG   WAR-SHIPS 

\  \  uncommonly  informing  and  enlightening  article  on  the  big 
-f*-  battle-ship  appears  Horn  the  pen  of  Vice-Admiral  von 
Ablefeld  in  the  Deutsche  Revue  (Berlin).  He  states  clearly  and 
concisely  the  points  for  .\m\  against  the  huge  war  craft  now  being 
built  by  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  with  such 
feverish  haste,  ami  declares  it  unlikely  that  the  battle-ship  will  in- 


The  differences  between  the  English  Dreadnoughts,  such  as 
the  new  Vulcan,  and  German  ships  of  the  same  class,  such 
as  the  JVest/a/en,  is  well  shown  in  the  following  paragraphs 
From  the  London  Daily  Mail : 

"The  characteristic  of  the  German  Dreadnoughts  is  that  they 
have  not  only  a  very  powerful  battery  of  big  guns,  but  also  a  large 
number  of  medium-sized  weapons,  all  behind  armor.  The 
British  Dreadnought,  to  support  her  12-inch  guns,  has  nothing  but 

her  little    i2-pounders%    and  they  are 
not  placed  behind  armor. 

"The  big  11-inch  weapons,  which 
are  46  feet  long,  the  same  length  as 
the  British  Dreadnoughts  12-inch 
guns,  are  placed  in  turrets  high 
above  the  water-line.  There  are 
six  turrets,  so  arranged  that  six  11- 
inch  guns  fire  ahead  or  astern  and 
eight  on  either  broadside. 

"  Below  the  heavy  gun  turrets  will 
be  seen  the  6-inch  guns,  six  on  either 
broadside,  placed  in  recessed  ports, 
behind  aimer  amidships.  The  smaller 
4-inch  guns  are  arranged  wherever 
there  i.s  room  for  them  ;  some  can  be 
seen  forward." 


THE  "  WRSTFALEN,"  THE   FIRST  GERMAN   DREADNOUGHT. 

Altho  this  ship  i<  barely  completed,  the  Germans  are  alread]  launching  "  super-Diea<i>ioi«g/i/5." 

-    Drawn  from  a  photograph  fc  r  the  London  Daily  Mail 


crease  much  turther  in  size.  The  main  advantage  of  the  big  ship 
in  a  naval  engagement,  In-  points  out,  is  its  ability  to  concentrate 
its  attacking  force.      He  explains  this  point  as  follows  : 

"A  fleet  (A)  composed  of  ten  ships,  each  of  them  carrying  four 
guns,  and  a  fleet  (B)  of  five  ships,  each  of  them  with  eight  guns. 
meet  in  battle.  The  commander  of  fleet  B  will  find  himself  in  a 
position  of  superiority  from  the  simple  fact  that  his  line  of  battle 
i.s  half  as  long  as  that  of  his  adversary,  so  that  at  any  moment  he 
may  change  the  position  of  his  squadron  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  his  foe.  and  can  make  his  ships  take  any  formation  he  chooses 
with  greater  rapidity  in  accordance  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
battle.  Moreover,  he  can  more  easily  concentrate  the  fire  of  his 
ships  on  any  particular  point  of  his  adversary's  line.  For  un- 
doubtedly the  concentrated  fire  of  eight  guns  from  any  single  ship 
i>  more  certain  and  precise  than  the  fire  of  eight  guns  from  the 
decks  of  two  different  ships." 

The  objections  against  such  huge  ships  as  the  Dreadnoughts. 
however,  are  many.  First  of  all  is  the  cost.  Since  1890  the 
cost  of  a  battle-ship  has  increased  fourfold,  if  we  take  the 
Dreadnought  as  an  example.  "This  cost  must  necessarily  alarm 
parliaments  and  make  the  taxpayers  grumble."  "Another  argu- 
ment against  building  ships  of  immense  tonnage  results  from  a 
consideration  admirably  exprest  in  the  English  proverb:  'Don't 
put  all  your  eggs  into  one  basket.'"  The  Admiral  presses  this 
economic  reason  as  follows  : 

"  It  has  been  stated,  and  truly,  that  big  ships  are  exposed  to  the 
same  perils,  whether  by  collision,  capture,  shipwreck,  or  the  im- 
pact of  torpedo  or  mine,  as  smaller  ships.  Now,  as  we  are  told, 
an  accident  which  causes  the  loss  of  a  Dreadnought  implies  a  los^ 
of  more  seriousness  than  if  it  were  merely  question  of  a  smaller 
ship." 

Another  objection  urged  is  that  these  naval  monsters  draw  so 
much  water  that  they  can  not  be  navigated  in  places  that  are  safe 
for  smaller  vessel-.  To  this  the  reply  is  made  that  the  British 
Nile  type  of  ships,  whose  displacement  is  12,000  tons,  draw  more 
water  than  the  Dreadnought  class.  The  author's  conclusion  is 
that  in  all  probability  the  dimensions  of  the  war-ship  will  not  in- 
crease indefinitely  in  the  future.  They  must  undoubtedly  halt  at 
a  certain  limit,  which  has  almost  been  reached. 


If  these  details  are  correct,  the  Ger- 
mans are  evidently  ahead  of  the  British 
in  the  arming  of  their  big  ships.  The 
old  idea  of  shooting  from  the  deck  and 
not  from  a  turret  raised  high  above  the 
water-line  is  utilized  in  the  Westfalen  with  an  added  advantage 
over  the  English  Dreadnoughts  in  that  these  smaller  guns  are  pro- 
tected by  armor.  —  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE    WORLD  S    BIGGEST     FIGHTING    SHIP. 

The  Neptune,  a  British  "  super-D; eadnought  "  of  20,230  tons  wait 
ing  to  be  launched.  The  British  Admiralty  are  very  reticent  about 
the  details  of  its  armament. 
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SEAMY  SIDE   OF  THE  ASIATIC   PACT 

THE  recent  reconciliation  and  treat}-  between  China  and  Japan 
may  be  viewed  either  as  a  mere  trade  agreement  or  as  a 
threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  The  way  in  which  China  and 
Japan  have  been  biting  thumbs  at  each  other  ever  since  Count 
Okuma  set  his  signature  to  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  has  been  the 
scandal  and  stumbling-block  of  the  Far  East.     Just  as  the  Ham- 


THE   NEW  CHINESE  ARMY   ON    THE   MARCH. 

burger  Nachrichten  recently  counseled  Germany  "to  drive  further 
wedges "  between  England  and  the  Continental  Powers,  so  it 
looked  as  if  some  agent  provocateur  had  been  alienating  China 
and  Japan.  Trade  was  balked  by  boycotts  and  the  natural  re- 
sources of  Manchuria  were  left  half-developed.  The  Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance  has  been  imperiled  by  the  claims  Japan  urged  against 
China.  Count  Okuma  suspected  everybody,  and  declared  that  in 
the  dispute  about  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  "behind  China 
is  America  ;  but  it  is  not  America  alone.  England,  Germany,  and 
France  all  approve  of  China's  claims." 

Japan,  as  represented  by  her  newspapers,  is,  however,  quite 
satisfied  at  last  by  the  terms  of  the  new  agreement.  "  It  is  a  com- 
promise and  also  an  accommodation,"  declares  The  Japan  Weekly 
Gazette  (Yokohama).  The  Kokumin  Shi  mint  n  rejoices  "that  the 
clouds  of  mutual  distrust  have  been  completely  cleared  away." 
This  paper  congratulates  the  Chinese  Government  "on  the  suc- 
cessful steps  it  has  taken  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  incendiary 
views  and  to  avoid  recourse  to  the  boycott  boomerang."  The  ad- 
justment of  the  railway  question  affords  profound  gratification  to 
the  Shogyo  Shimpo.  But  much  excellent  advice  is  addrest  to 
China  by  the  editor  of  the  Yomiuri  Shimbun. 
"China  seems  to  have  forgotten,"  it  says,  "that 
five  years  ago  the  whole  of  Manchuria  was  com- 
pletely lost  to  it,  and  that  the  Chinese  have 
received  it  back  as  the  gift  of  the  Japanese  Army 
and  Navy.  .  .  .  Unless  China  learns  to  look 
upon  Japan  with  different  eyes  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  what  troubles  the  future  may  have  in  store." 
"Japan  has  lost  many  of  her  claims  in  this  con- 
vention, tho  the  loss  is  lightened  by  the  prospect 
thai  Japan  will  in  the  future  secure  the  compen- 
sation of  other  and  better  returns."  "The  two 
nations  must  know  each  other  better,"  remarks 
the  Mainichi  Dempo,  and  it  thinks  the  ami- 
cable efforts  of  the  imperial  families  and  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  country  will  "probably  prove 
efficient  factors"  "in  restoring  truly  cordial  re- 
lations." 

But  while  these  journals  see  little  else  than 
a  peaceful  and  profitable  commercial  coopera- 
tion as  resulting  from  the  convention,  German 
and  Russian  observers  view  the  new  compact 


with  foreboding  and  alarm.  The  new  agreement  deals  only 
with  the  building  of  railroads  and  the  exploitation  of  mines,  yet 
it  unmistakably  has  "a  bellicose  background."  declares  the  Ham- 
burger Nachrichten.  "This  view  is  gaining  ground."  "Japan 
and  China  are  making  warlike  preparations,"  according  to  the 
newspapers.  To  quote  further  : 

"If  the  statements  in  the  press  have  any  foundation,  the  vast 
military  preparations  now  being  undertaken  by  both  the  yellow 
races  can  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  presumption 
that  possibly,  nay  probably,  these  two  Powers  will 
unite  in  an  attack  upon  Russia  in  the  near  future." 

The  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg)  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  in  this  leading  Russian  organ 
we  read  that  "in  Japan  nothing  is  talked  about  ex- 
cepting this  new  war."     To  quote  further  : 

"Japan  is  building  vast  food  magazines  and 
raising  many  new  regiments.  She  is  manufactur- 
ing firearms  of  the  newest  pattern.  The  artillery 
is  laboring  with  feverish  activity  on  the  completion 
of  batteries.  The  troops  are  practising  at  the 
butts  and  carrying  on  maneuvers  day  and  night, 
unhindered  by  rain,  darkness,  or  storm.  It  is 
reckoned  that  Japan  possesses  dozens  of  dirigible 
air-ships  of  the  most  recent  construction." 

The  writer  concludes  that  such  preparations 
"can  not  be  made  against  China"  and  that  "it  is  not  impossible 
that  1910  will  be  another  1904  for  the  Russian  Empire." — Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


LANDLORDS  AS  FOES  OF  PROPERTY 

JUST  as  the  great  estates  in  few  hands  proved  the  ruin  of  Rome, 
and  as  a  like  state  of  things  brought  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  is  similarly  declared  to  be  the  bane  of  Ireland,  so  Mr.  G. 
K.  Chesterton  arraigns  the  landlords  as  the  real  foes  of  property 
in  Great  Britain.  The  Socialists  are  sometimes  styled  enemies  of 
property  because  they  object  to  the  monopoly  of  the  land  by  a 
group  of  more  or  less  absentee  landlords,  but  its  real  enemies,  he 
remarks  in  the  London  Daily  ATews,  are  those  who  own  so  much 
land  that  they  can  not  enjoy  it,  or  even  see  it. 

"  The  truth  is  that  the  rich  have  entirely  forgotten  the  meaning 
of  property.  The  duke  does  not  think  about  all  his  estates,  field 
by  field  and  hedge  by  hedge.  If  the  duke  did  he  would  go  mad. 
He  can  only  understand  the  land  when  it  is  put  into  a  ledger;  he 
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can  only  read  fields  when  they  are  translated  into  figures.  Prop- 
erty SO  enormous  that  it  escapes  from  the  imagination  is  not  even 
property,  just  as  a  hat  so  huge  that  it  comes  down  to  my  boots  is 
not  even  a  hat.  It  would  be  (at  the  best)  a  costume.  In  practise 
u  would  more  probably  be  an  unpleasantly  small  prison.  And  a 
man  who   makes  a   monstrous   solitude  of  any  sort  around  him  is 
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"  Hence  we  shall  never  reestablish  the  idea  of  property  until  we 
reestablish  small  properties.  The  first  word  of  surgery  is  that  a 
swelled  finger  must  get  smaller  to  be  a  finger  at  all.  The  first 
word  of  Christianity  is  that  a  swelled  head  must  get  smaller  in 
order  to  be  a  head  at  all.  And  the  first  word  of  modern  politics 
and  social  reform  is  that  swollen  possessions  must  be  diminished 
before  they  can  even  be  possest.  The  only  question  is  :  By  what 
instrument  can  this  be  done  ?  Some  attempt  at  balance,  some 
trimming  of  the  boat,  must  be  tried  and  that  quickly,  or  the  whole 
top-heavy  vessel  of  the  modern  State  will  turn  turtle.  One  very 
moderate  method  is  taxation.  I  do  not  know  any  other  method, 
except  confiscation." 

These  "enemies  of  property  "  are  scored  thus  in  his  concluding 
paragraph  : 

"  ll  there  should  happen  to  exist  in  the  world  a  class  of  persons 
who  made  their  pile  out  of  the  pillage  of  churches  and  abbeys, 
who  increased  it  systematically  for  four  centuries  by  the  moving 
of  fences,  the  falsification  of  boundaries,  the  enclosure  of  fields, 
who  in  our  own  time  have  been  eagerly  to  the  fore  in  every  scheme 
for  snatching  remote  territories  or  exploiting  independent  peoples, 
then  these  I  think  may  positively  and  correctly  be  called  the  ene- 
mies of  property." 
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It  will  be  an  object  of  envy  all  over  the  world 

—  Tokyo  Puck. 

making  a  prison,  large  or  small,  not  a  property.  The  idea  in  the 
desert  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  cell.  The  Bible  puts  it  perfectly, 
in  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  landlords  :  'Wo  unto  them  that 
lay  field  to  field,  that  they  may  be  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth.' " 

The  owners  of  vast  deer  parks  come  in  next  for  the  arrows  of 
this  writer's  scorn  : 

"Take,  for  instance,  such  things  as  vast  and  desolate  deer  for- 
ests, which  men  keep  for  isolated  adventure 
and  vague  hope  of  sport.  If  the  idea  of 
property  is  moral,  the  idea  of  these  things 
is  grossly  and  glaringly  immoral.  If  a  man 
wants  adventure  let  him  go  out  into  the 
actual  world  and  have  it;  let  him,  like  the 
farmer's  son  in  the  old  sensible  fairy  tales, 
'go  out  into  the  world  to  seek  his  fortune.' 
Let  the  farmer's  son  do  that;  or  let  him  stop 
on  the  farm.  It  is  quite  reasonable  that  he 
should  have  a  farm  of  his  own  in  which  to 
eat  and  sleep.  But  it  is  utterly  unreasonable 
that  he  should  have  a  world  of  his  own  in 
which  to  seek  his  fortune.  If  the  squire  is 
domestic  let  him  delight  in  his  walled  garden 
or  small  park.  If  he  is  undomestic  let  him 
plunge  into  the  ocean  and  discover  the  North 
Pole.  But  it  is  totally  intolerable  that  he 
should  own  a  sort  of  ocean  into  which  he 
can  plunge.  It  is  totally  intolerable  that  he 
should  own  a  North  Pole  that  he  has  not 
discovered. 

"Yet  this  is  the  idea  behind  all  deer  for- 
ests, all  places  made  vast  and  void  for  sport. 
They  are  meant  to  create  a  false  infinity,  a 
world  just  large  enough  to  contain  private  dis- 
coveries and  sham  North  Poles.  A  large 
estate  is  a  little  cosmos ;  and  that  is  the 
definition  of  damnation." 


A   BRITISH   CHILL   FOR  SOCIALIST 
WARMTH 

^HE  British  Ministry  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  compli- 
*  ment  paid  them  by  Jaures,  the  French  Socialist  leader, 
when  he  hails  them  as  brother  Socialists.  He  does  not  do  this 
for  everybody.  In  fact,  the  Socialists  are  usually  more  eager  to 
repudiate  as  traitors  those  who  claim  to  be  their  brothers  than 
they  are  to  claim  fellowship  with  those  outside  the  fold.  But  in 
this  case  all  cold  formalism  is  brushed  away,  and  the  arms  of 
Socialism  are  thrown  wide  to  clasp  the  new  recruits  to  a  warm  and 
welcoming  heart.  At  this  point,  however,  the  program  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  strange  coldness  of  the  new  brothers.  They  refuse 
to  be  clasped,  as  it  were,  and  even  declare,  through  their  party 
organs,  that  they  are  not  Socialists  at  all  !     Mr.  Jaures  insists  that 
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Mr.  Chesterton  thinks  taxation  or  confiscation  the  only  remedy 
for  the  unequal  distribution  of  property.  "It  is  in  this  idea  of 
isolation  and  empire  that  the  great  landlords  are  the  enemies 
of  property."     He  describes  the  remedy  as  follows  : 


they  are,  however,  so  it  looks  as  if  another  great  controversy  is  on 
our  hands. 

While  Mr.    Jaures  and  his  followers  are  undoubtedly   gleeful 
over  what  the  London  Daily  Mail  styles  "the  rising  clouds  on  the 
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horizon  ol  English  domestic  politics."  Mr.  Jaures  disguises  tliis 
e  in  a  flood  of  eloquent  generalization,  whose  significance, 
however,  is  unmistakable.  Speaking  of  the  British  budget  much 
iie  Parisians  in  1793  spoke  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Humaniie  seems  to  smile  benignly  as  he  welcomes  In 
the  new  batch  of  recruits  with  the  following  words  : 

"We  really  rejoice  over  this  struggle  for  social  reform  in  Eng- 
land, because  the  struggle,  in  enhancing  the  prestige  and  the  moral 
influence  of  a  people  both  great  and  free,  will  actually  result  in 
developing  the  force  of  universal  democracy,  universal  peace,  and 
progress." 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  is.  in  fact,  to  pull  out  the  chestnuts  for  every- 
body, including  the  struggling  and  somewhat  disorganized  Social- 
ist party  represented  by  Mr.  Jaures,  who  declares  that  "England," 


the  opprobrious  epithets  hurled  against  them.  In  raising  the 
revenue  for  the  year  Mr.  Lloyd-George  for  the  most  part  follow  s 
paths  trodden  by  the  feet  of  Tory  and  Liberal  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer  who  preceded  him.  Income  tax,  death  duties,  stamps, 
customs,  and  excise  duties — these  are  familiar  sources  of  revenue, 
which  have  been  tapped  by  the  Treasury  year  after  year."— Trans- 
lations made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE   TACTICIAN. 

The  Budget  Boy — "  But  supposing  he  wants  to  eat  me  up?  " 
Uncle  Asquith — "It'll  be  the  greatest  mistake  lie  ever  made  in 
Tiis  life      I've  only  been  waiting  for  a  really  good  excuse  to  destroy 
him."  •        Punch  (London). 

that  is.  the  English  Socialist  party,  "is  manifesting  itself  as  a 
tremendous  force,  acting  on  the  lines  of  law  and  methodical 
evolution." 

And  then  comes  the  final  burst  of  enthusiasm  over  which  all  the 
Socialists  will,  so  to  speak,  throw  their  hats  into  the  air: 

"  A  signal  service  may  now  be  rendered  by  the  English  nation 
to  universal  humanity.  The  English  nation  approaches  the  great 
social  problems  of  the  day  with  its  habitual  spirit  of  method, 
caution,  and  firmness.  Other  nations  find  their  faith  strengthened, 
and  experience  a  renewed  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  prog- 
ress, boundless,  orderly,  and  inevitable." 

At  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  Macdonald  in  the  London  Daily  News 
Mr.  Jaures  and  his  Socialistic  enthusiasm  meet  with  chilling  criti- 
cism. Extreme  Socialists  in  Fiance  as  in  Germany  and  elsewhere 
believe  in  confiscation.     But,  declares  Mr.  Macdonald  : 

"  French  Socialists  are  not  alone  in  their  approbation  of  the 
.financial  schemes  of  the  British  Government.  Frenchmen,  in 
millions,  who  have  no  love  for  Socialism,  collective  or  otherwise, 
admire  Mr.  Lloyd-George's  scheme  as  a  genuine  democratic  meas- 
ure, with  no  taint  of  confiscation,  but  inspired  from  first  to  last 
with  the  spirit  of  justice  and  humanity." 

Tlie  Daily  Chronicle  I  London)  also  takes  pains  to  knock  on  the 
ad  the  theory  that  the  budget  is  Socialistic.     It  might  just  as 

truly  be  called  Tory  or  Conservative,  declares  this  paper,  and  we 

read  : 

"  Enemies  of  the  budget  are  now  tilling  the  heavens  with  the  cry 
of  Socialism.  Following  the  example  of  Demetrius,  the  silver- 
smith in  ancient  Ephesus,  they  seek  to  drown  the  voice  of  reason 
by  clamorous  appeals  to  prejudice.  It  is  a  familiar  device  of  the 
baffled  controversialist.  Lest  it  should  delude  some  unsophisti- 
cated minds,  it  will  be  worth  while  examining  the  budget  pro- 
posals to  see  what  exactly  they  mean,  and  how  little  they  justify 


WHY  CRETE   DESIRES  ANNEXATION 

~"*HOSE  who  think  that  the  desire  of  Crete  for  annexation  to 
-*-  Greece  is  due  to  some  devout  religious  motive  or  to  a 
patriotic  memory  of  former  allegiance  are  much  mistaken,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  Greek  who  recently  went  all  through  the  island  to 
sound  public  sentiment.  It  reduces  to  a  plain  financial  proposition, 
a  matter  of  trade  and  business.  Crete  is  practically  autonomous 
at  present  and  the  days  of  religious  persecution  in  which  robbery 
and  devastation  were  prominent  features  have  long  since  passed. 
As  economics  ride  the  whole  political  world  nowadays,  so  it  is 
from  economic  considerations,  says  Mr.  A.  Adossides  in  the  Tour 
du  Monde  (Paris),  that  Crete  would  shake  off  the  yoke,  light  tho 
it  has  become,  of  Turkish  domination  and  be  annexed  to  the  coun- 
try of  which  she  formed  a  part  from  times  immemorial,  and  to 
which  she  is  related  racially  and  religiously.  This  economic  side 
of  the  question  has  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  diplomatists,  de- 
clares this  writer.     As  he  puts  it : 

"The  Cretan  question  has  an  economic  side  to  which  the  Euro- 
pean chancelleries  do  not  appear  to  have  given  its  due  importance. 
Crete  has  always  been  rich  and  prosperous.  In  ancient  as  well  as 
in  medieval  times  she  was  the  main  entrepot  of  trade  in  the  East- 
ern Mediterranean.  She  is  favored  by  nature,  enjoying  a  mild 
climate,  a  fertile  soil,  and  safe  harbors.  She  ought  at  this  moment 
to  be  an  important  center  of  Mediterranean  traffic.  But  she  has 
been  completely  ruined  by  centuries  of  conflicts,  insurrections,  and 
massacres.  Whole  towns  and  villages  have  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  her  wonderful  forests  swept  away  by  incendiary  conflagration. 

"  It  is  true  that  under  the  regime  of  autonomy  which  the  isle  has 
enjoyed  for  the  last  ten  years  she  has  succeeded  in  reviving  her 
agriculture." 

Amazing  progress  has  been  made  within  this  period  in  arboricul- 
ture, the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  rearing  of  silkworms.  A 
national  bank  has  been  established  and  public  credit  has  been  re- 
stored.    Nevertheless,  proceeds  Mr.  Adossides  : 

"The  incertitude  which  hangs  over  her  political  future  causes 
distrust  in  those  who  control  that  foreign  capital  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  the  accomplishment  of  her  public  works." 

But  the  main  point  is  that  while  politically  emancipated  Crete 
remains  economically  a  manacled  slave.  Upon  this  point  the 
writer  in  the  Tour  du  Monde  dwells  as  follows  : 

"Crete  is  subjected  to  those  commercial  restrictions  which  are 
a  legacy  left  by  the  Ottoman  domination  and  limit  her  liberty  as 
far  as  concerns  her  right  to  impose  taxes  and  regulate  the  tariff. 
To  add  to  this  difficulty  Crete,  already  separated  from  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  not  yet  annexed  to  Greece,  sees  her  production.-- 
hampered,  whether  in  Turkey  or  even  in  Greece,  by  the  same 
duties  as  those  imposed  on  foreign  importations." 

It  is  not  mere  patriotic  sentiment,  then,  that  drives  Crete  to  seek 
annexation  to  Greece.  Her  life,  wealth,  and  prosperity  are  depend- 
ent on  such  annexation.  Progress  is  impossible  excepting  under 
some  such  arrangement.  This  is  the  sole  hope  for  the  recovery 
of  her  place  in  the  Mediterranean  entrepots  of  trade.  Of  her  pop- 
ulation of  330,000  souls  but  28,000  are  Mussulmans  who  enjoy  ab- 
solute equality  and  service  in  public  office.  It  is  with  a  burst  of 
hopeful  anticipation  that  this  writer  concludes  his  clear  and  im- 
portant article  with  the  hope  that  Crete  will  certainly  end,  sooner 
or  later,  by  going  back  to  her  mother  country. —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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ANOTHER   ORIGIN   OF  SPECIES 

"\  \  T  HAT  be  asserts  to  be  a  new  discovery  in  evolution  is  com- 
*  »  municated  to  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  by  Luther 
Burbank,  the  "plant  wizard."  In  this  contribution,  which  was 
first  read  .is  .1  paper  before  the  American  Breeders'  Association, 
Mr.  Burbank  asserts  that  a  cross  between  two  species  of  plants 
may  summarily  give  rise  to  an  entirely  new  species.  If  the  parent 
species  are  wild,  the  offspring  may  possess  greater  vitality  than 
either  of  the  parents  and  may  thus  crowd  tlitm  out.  He  suggests 
that  this  may  be  a  more  frequent  mode  of  the  origin  of  species 
than  has  been  hitherto  suspected.      It  will  be  remembered  that  the 

ailed  "  wonderberry,"  a 
species  produced  by  Mr. 
Burbank  in  this  way,  has 
been  criticized  as  really 
identical  with  one  of  the 
parent  species.  In  general, 
Burbank  reminds  us, 
the  selection  that  follows 
a  successful  cross  is  more 
important  than  the  cross 
itself.      He  says  : 

"  Piant-breeding  t<>  be 
successful  must  be  con- 
ducted   like    architecture. 

Definite  plans  must  be 
carefully  laid  lor  the  pro- 
posed creation  ;  suitable 
materials  selected  with 
judgment,  and  these  must 
be  securely  placed  in  their 
proper  orde*  and  position. 
No  occupation  requires 
more  accuracy,  foresight, 
and  skill  than  does  sci- 
entific plan  -  or  animal- 
breeding. 

"As  before  noted,  the 
first  generation  after  a 
cross  has  been  made  is 
usually  a  more  or  less  com- 
plete blend  of  all  the  char- 
acteristics of  both  parents : 
not  only  the  visible  charac- 
ters, but  an  infinite  number 
of  invisible  ones  are  inher- 
ent and  will  shape  the  future  character  and  destiny  of  the  descend- 
ants, often  producing  otherwise  unaccountable  so-called  muta- 
tions, saltations,  or  sports,  the  selection  and  perpetuation  of  which 
give  to  new  plant  creations  their  unique  forms  and  often  priceless 
values,  like  the  Burbank  potato  produced  thirty-six  years  ago  and 
which  is  now  grown  on  this  Western  coast  almost  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others  (fourteen  millions  of  bushels  per  annum,  besides  the 
vast  amount  grown  in  the  Eastern  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries), or  the  Bartlett  pear,  Baldwin. apple,  and  navel  oranges,  all  of 
which  are  variations  selected  by  some  keen  observer.  Millions 
of  others  are  forever  buried  in  oblivion  for  the  lack  of  such 
an  observer. 

"But  in  tiiis  paper  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  not  unusual  result 
of  crossing  quite  distinct  wild  species  which  deserves  the  most 
careful  analysis,  as  it  seems  to  promise  a  new  text  for  scientific  in- 
vestigation, especially  on  biometric  lines.  The  subject  was  most 
forcibly  brought  to  my  attention  twenty  years  ago  by  the  singular 
behavior  of  the  second-generation  seedlings  of  raspberry-black- 
berry hybrids.  By  crossing  the  Siberian  raspberry  with  our  native 
trailing  blackberry  a  thoroughly  fixt  new  species  was  summarily 
produced.  The  seedlings  of  this  composite  Rubus  (named 
Primus),  tho  a  most  perfect  blend  of  both  parents  but  resembling 
neither,  never  reverted  either  way  ;  all  the  seedlings  coming  much 
more  exactly  like  the  new  type  than  do  the  seedlings  of  any  ordi- 
nary wild  rubus.     Many  thousand  plants  have  been  raised  genera- 


tion after  generation,  all  repeating  themselves  after  the  new  and1 
unique  type.     No  botanist  on  earth  could  do  otherw  ise  thanclassjfj 

it  il    found   wild  as  a  valid  new  species,  which   it  truly   is.  tho  so 
summarily  produced  by  crossing." 

Since  the  Primus  species  was  originated.  Mr.  Burbank  got  s  on 
to  say,  numerous  similar  cases  have  attracted  attention,  such  as  his 
hybrid  known  as  the  "Phenomenal,"  produced  by  crossing  the 
Cuthbert  raspberry  with  the  native  Pacific-Coast  blackberry,  and 
the  Logan  berry,  both  of  which,  tho  a  complete  blend  ol  two  such 
distinct  species,  yet  reproduce  from  seed  as  truly  as  any  wild 
species.     He  goes  on  : 

"  Not  only  does  this  new  mode  hold  true  under  cultivation,  but 

species  are  also  summarily 
produced  in  a  wild  state: 
by  natural  crossing. 

"The  Western  blackcap 
and  the  Eastern  red  rasp- 
berry, when  growing  con- 
tiguous, as  they  very  com- 
monly do  in  Central  British, 
America,  often  cross,  form- 
ing an  intermediate  new 
species  which  sometimes 
sorely  crowds  both  of  the 
parent  species,  and  when 
brought  under  cultivation 
still  firmly  maintains  its 
intermediate  characters,  no 
matter  how  often  repro- 
duced from  seed.  .  .  . 
Similar  results  among  wild 
evergreens  and  deciduous- 
trees  and  shrubs  and  her- 
baceous plants  have  been 
frequently  and  forcefully- 
brought  to  my  attention,, 
leaving  little  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  the  evolu- 
tion of  species  is  by  more 
modes  than  some  are  in- 
clined to  admit." 


Copyrighted,  bj  1'iiderwoodA  Underwood,  Wen  York. 

HE    HAS    EOUNIJ   A    NEW    WAY   OF   ORIGINATING   SPECIES. 

I.uther  Burbank  in  the  dooryaid  of  his  little  cottage  at  Santa  Rosa,  Cal  ,  surrounded 
by  his  favorite  flowers  and  plants. 


ELECTRIC  FANS  AND 
BACTERIA— That  the  use 
of  revolving  fans  enor- 
mously increases  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  in  the  air 
(tho  by  what  means  we  are 

not  told)  is  shown  by  recent  tests   in    Fiance,   according  to    The 

Hospital  (London).     Says  this  paper: 

"The  use  of  ventilators  with  revolving  fans  has  become  very 
common  in  large  public  buildings,  especially  restaurants  and  shops. 
In  most  cases  these  ventilators  communicate  with  the  outside,  and 
they  are  installed,  of  course,  with  the  idea  of  ventilating  and  puri- 
fying the  air  within  by  increasing  the  rate  of  exchange  with  the 
external  atmosphere.  But  revolving  fans  are  also  frequently  used, 
especially  in  hot  weather,  simply  to  produce  a  cooling  effect  by 
setting  up  a  current  of  air  inside.  Drs.  A.  Sartory  and  A.  Filas- 
sier  have  examined  the  bacteriological  effect  of  these  fans  and 
ventilators  upon  the  atmosphere  within  ;  and  have  communicated 
their  results  to  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Societe  de  Biologic  They 
find  that  these  appliances  enormously  increase  the  bacterial  con- 
tent of  the  air.  Their  experiments  were  numerous  and  varied,  but 
it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  one  or  two.  Thus  in  a  restaurant  of  400 
cubic  meters  analysis  of  the  air  before  the  fan  was  working  showed 
12,500  bacteria  per  cubic  meter  ;  after  working  the  fan  for  one  hour 
23.000  bacteria,  and  after  two  hours  45,000  bacteria.  In  another 
cale  of  600  cubic  meters  the  number  of  bacteria  rose  from  12,000 
to  39,000  after  the  fan  was  working  for  one  hour.  In  every  in- 
stance, in  fact,  the  number  of  bacteria  per  cubic  meter  was  doubled,. 
or  even  quadrupled.  As  the  authors  point  out,  with  these  facts 
such  appliances  can  not  but  be  regarded  as  dangerous  and  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health." 
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MARINE   STUDIES   IN    GLASS-BOTTOMED 

BOATS 

A  NOVEL  and  valuable  ally  to  science  education  has  been 
established  in  California  in  the  boat  with  a  glass  bottom,  de- 
clares Prof.  C.  F.  Holder,  an  expert  writer  on  marine  life.  In  these 
transparent  craft  the  naturalist  or  layman  can  visit  the  homes  of 
the  animals  to  be  studied  and  observe  their  habits  in  their  native 


The  photographs  illustrating  this  article  were  taken  by  Dr.  Charles  Frederick  Holder  and 
published  in  "The  National  Geographic  Magazine." 

ONE  OF  THE  GLASS-BOTTOMED   BOATS. 

environment.  Visitors  to  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Avalon,  about  thirty 
miles  from  San  Pedro,  the  port  of  Los  Angeles,  are  met,  not  by 
hackmen,  but  by  the  captains  of  glass-bottomed  boats,  who  cry  : 
"Here  you  are!  Marine  Jimmie's  boat,  only  50  cents  !  "  "Take 
the  Cleopatra"  ox  "  Right  away  now  for  the  Marine  Gardens!" 
The  skippers  are  not  expert  scientists  and  their  zoological  lore 
"is  not  by  the  card,"  remarks  Dr.  Holder,  in  The  National  Geo- 
graphic Magazine  (Washington),  but  "it  is  original"  and  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  average  tourist,  whose  own  knowledge  is  "rather 
hazy."     For  this  reason — 

"  It  makes  little  difference  whether  a  sea-hare  is  described  as  an 
insect,  as  the  public  long  ago  accepted  the  dictum  of  Montgomery, 
the  poet,  that  the  coral  animal  is  an  insect,  and  all  the  zoologists 
since  have  been  unable  to  change  their  opinion.  The  object-lesson 
of  the  trip  is  a  very  valuable  one,  however,  and  a  better  or  more 
fascinating  way  to  study  marine  zoology  could  not  be  designed,  as 
a  marvelous  horde  of  strange  and  beautiful  creatures  are  passed 
in  review." 

The  glass-bottomed  boat  is  not  a  new  device,  but  these  craft 
have  greatly  multiplied  of  late,  till  about  $100,000  is  invested  in 
the  business : 

"The  boats  are  made  on  the  island,  and  range  from  rowboats 
with  glass  bottoms  to  large  side-wheel  steamers  valued  at  $3,000. 
There  is  a  fleet  of  them,  big  and  little,  and  they  skim  over  the 
kelp  beds,  and  have  introduced  an  altogether  new  variety  of  en- 
tertainment and  zoological  study  combined. 

"The  boat  is  made  by  having  the  bottom  to  the  extent  of  the 
boards  beside  the  keel  to  the  width  of  three  feet  from  bow  to  stern 
replaced  by  thick  plate-glass,  set  inside  of  a  railing  so  that  the 
glass  can  not  touch  the  bottom  ;  even  if  it  did,  the  observer  looks 
down  through  a  well,  his  elbows  comfortably  resting  on  the  padded 
edge.  As  the  boat  moves  slowly  along,  every  object  on  the  bottom 
can  be  distinctly  seen,  as  the  glass  magnifies  it.  The  best  view 
doubtless  is  had  from  the  small  boats,  as  they  can  go  well  inshore, 
but  both  have  their  advantages 

"The  submarine  scenery  is  particularly  attractive  here.  The 
entire  island,  nearly  sixty  miles  around,  is  lined  with  a  forest  of 
Nereocystis.  or  kelp,  a  huge  vine  whose  leaves  rise  and  fold  and 
unfold  in  the  water,  the  abiding-place  of  countless  animals  of  all 
kinds.  This  fringe-  rises  in  deep  water  ten  or  twenty  feet  from 
the  rocks,  and  inshore  are  myriad  forms  of  alga?  of  various  colors, 


to  which  the  skippers  have  given  fanciful  names,  as  the  Yosemite, 
the  Grand  Carlon  of  the  Sea,  the  Great  Divide,  etc.,  all  of  which 
adds  to  the  piquancy  of  the  amusement. 

"The  divers  often  follow  the  boats  around,  and  for  a  bit  will 
dive  for  haliotis  shells,  which  doubtless  they  have  planted,  tho 
almost  every  rock  has  its  living  shell.  As  the  boat  moves  over 
the  shallow  water  of  Avalon  Bay,  exclamations  come  quick  and 
often,  as  one  scene  melts  away  and  another  appears,  and  the  entire 
range  of  color  is  exhausted  before  the  trip  is  over." 

The  fauna  of  this  region,  Mr.  Holder  tells  us,  is  particularly 
interesting,  as  many  of  the  animals  seen  are  peculiar  to  it.  The 
accompanying  illustrations,  from  photographs  taken  under  Mr. 
Holder's  supervision,  show  the  various  animals  as  seen  through 
the  glass-bottom  boat,  alive  and  under  water.  The  writer  asserts 
that  they  are  the  first  photographs  of  the  living  Pacific-Coast  fishes 
ever  made.     We  read  further: 

"The  kelp  itself  forms  a  beautiful  picture,  its  rich  olive  hue 
when  it  catches  the  sun  looking  not  unlike  a  great  band  of  amber 
against  the  vivid  turquoise  of  the  water,  as  deep  water  is  so  near 
the  shore  that  often  one  can  dive  into  blue  water  from  the 
rocks 

"If  a  panorama  had  been  arranged  it  would  not  appear  more 
artificial,  as  at  every  move  of  the  glass-bottom  boat  something 
new  is  seen  through  the  window,  as  tho  prearranged.  The  scenery 
changes  every  moment,  and  as  there  is  a  slight  ground  swell,  just 
sufficient  to  lift  the  curtains  of  the  weed  and  move  them  to  one 
side,  then  back  again,  strange  things  constantly  appear.  Now  the 
vista  is  green.  Presto  !  the  tidal  scene-shifter  makes  it  purple  of 
a  gorgeous  hue;  then  comes  the  cavern  of  the  sea,  'Ingulfs  en- 
chanted where  the  Siren  sings,'  faced  with  a  most  delicate  green, 
in  which  swim  blue  and  gold  fishes. 

"Drifting  out  a  little,  into  water  thirty  feet  deep,  we  see  that 
Santa  Catalina  is  a  big  offshore  Sierra,  as  we  can  now  look  down 
the  precipitous  slopes  into  water  of  an  indigo-blue  shade,  the  most 
exquisite  blue  imaginable,  with  a  background  here  and  there  of 
dim  shadowy  shapes.     Prichard,  the  well-known  submarine  artist, 


DEVIL   FISH:   SANTA   CATALINA  ISLAND. 
Seen  through  a  glass-bottomed  boat. 

has  gone  down  in  diver's  armor  at  Tahiti  and  painted  such  scenes, 
and  only  those  who  have  been  divers  or  who  have  gone  on  a  cruise 
on  a  Santa  Catalina  glass-bottom  boat  can  appreciate  their  real 
beautv.     Lving  on  one  side  is  a  mass  of  peculiar  mazarine  blue. 
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In  a  moment  we  make  it  out  as  a  school  of  blue-eyed  perch  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  fish  about  a  foot  long,  with  eyes  like  turquoise.  In  the 
peculiar  light  that  silts  down  through  the  kelp  they  appear  blue, 
ami  are  all  headed  in  the  same  direction  and  lying  near  the  bottom. 


THE    MIMIC    SCULPING    IMITATING    ROCKS 

"In  midwater  are  countless  kelp  fishes,  graceful  swimmers, 
while  below  them  there  are  others  still  more  radiant  in  yellow, 
white,  brown,  and  red.  Sometimes  a  shark  sails  slowly  along  with 
its  remoras  or  sucking-fishes  following  or  fastened  to  it.  They 
will  often  wander  away  and  look  curiously  up  into  the  big  window 
down  into  which  peer  scores  of  faces  in  a  row." 


CHEMICAL   FAKES 

F FRAUDS  punishable  under  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act  are 
by  no  means  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  that  flourish.  As 
matters  stand  now,  a  man  who  sells  water  as  an  emetic  may  be 
punished,  but  if  he  claims  tli.it  it  is  an  application  for  making 
wood  fireproof,  he  may  go  scot-free.  Swindlers  will  doubtless 
take  notice.  An  article  contributed  to  The  Scientific  American 
by  A.  F.  Kunberger  specifies  some  of  these  chemical  fakes.  He 
says : 

"Some  years  ago  a  sample  of  a  chemica.  supposed  to  render 
wood  fireproof  was  submitted  to  us  for  analysis.  A  careful  exami- 
nation proved  it  to  be  common  table-salt,  for  which  a  price  of 
25  cents  a  package  (about  one  pound)  was 
asked,  and  undoubtedly  was  paid  by  scores 
of  buyers.  We  know,  of  course,  that  salt  acts 
to  a  certain  extent  as  a  protection  ;  but  by  no 
means  does  it  make  wood  fireproof,  and  at 
the  best  it  is  worth  less  than  1  cent  a  pound. 
Some  time  later  two  samples,  one  a  pink 
and  the  other  a  blue  chemical,  were  sub- 
mitted to  us  for  examination.  A  circular 
stated  that  the  blue  chemical  added  to  gaso- 
line would  render  it  non-explosive  ;  the  same 
was  claimed  for  the  pink  chemical,  if  added 
to  kerosene  or  coal-oil.  The  circular  also 
contained  a  number  of  testimonials  from 
persons  who  one  would  expect  should 
know  better,  but  undoubtedly  they  were  not 
thinking  deeply  enough  to  consider  what 
harm  could  grow  out  of  their  indorsement. 

"One  of  the  testers,  the  chief  of  the  Fire 
Department  of  one  of  our  large  Eastern 
cities,  stated  that  in  his  presence  the  chemical 
was  placed  in  a  can  containing  gasoline,  the 
fluid  being  ignited  in  the  can  and  poured  into 
another  containing  gasoline  without  explo- 
ding either  of  them.  We  wish  to  state  that  the 
oil  termed  gasoline  is  not  explosive,  and  if 
ignited  in  an  open  can  will  burn  with  a  smoky 
flame,  so  there  was  no  merit  in  the  material 


added.  It  is  entirely  different  if  gasoline  which  has  been  kept  in 
a  partly  empty  ran  for  some  time  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
lighted  match  or  candle,  or  if  the  can  should  be  opened  near  a 
flame  or  light  of  any  kind,  as  an  explosion  will  be  the  result  of 
such  carelessness.  The  explosion  is  due  to  the 
gases  formed  in  the  can,  and  these  mixt  with  air 
are  highly  explosive  ;  but  nothing  known  at  present 
will  prevent  this  except  precaution.  And  if  there 
were  a  remedy,  it  would  naturally  have  to  destroy 
the  qualities  of  the  gasoline  which  make  it  valua- 
ble; that  is,  its  ability  to  vaporize  rapidly  and  at 
a  low  temperature.  We  made  an  analysis  of  both 
chemicals,  which  were  offered  at  50  cents  a  bottle 
containing  less  than  an  ounce  of  material,  and  found 
them  to  be  common  table-salt,  dyed  the  colors 
above  mentioned. 

"What  attracts  the  attention  of  the  general  pub- 
lic at  present  is  a  material  supposed  to  make 
ashes  burn.  It  is  sold,  and  to  our  personal 
knowledge  was  bought,  at  very  fancy  prices.  We 
took  the  trouble  to  analyze  a  package,  and  found 
that  it  contained  powdered  calcium  carbid  with  30 
per  cent,  of  free  lime  and  coal  dust.  Whether 
these  impurities  were  purposely  mixt  or  their 
presence  was  due  to  an  inferior  grade  of  carbid, 
we  did  not  consider  sufficiently  important  to  in- 
vestigate. Any  person  of  average  intelligence 
ought  to  know  that  ash  is  a  mineral  admixture  of  coal  and  is 
non-combustible.  All  statements  made  by  careless  investigators 
to  the  effect  that  the  addition  of  any  of  these  compounds  to 
their  coal  increased  the  calorific  or  heating-power  are  ridiculous, 
and  the  good  results  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  user. 
The  e!hcient  way  to  obtain  all  the  heating-value  contained  in  the 
fuel  is  to  have  proper  grates  and  draft  facilities,  and  to  keep  them 
clean.  Clinker  and  ash  should  be  removed  by  frequent  raking, 
since  too  hard  raking  carries  a  large  quantity  of  unburned  coal 
into  the  ash. 

"There  are  hundreds  of  other  compounds  of  a  similar  nature, 
which  flourish  long  enough  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the  'discoverer,' 
and  we  can  not  caution  the  reader  too  emphatically  to  stop  to 
consider  the  feasibility  of  a  so-called  discovery  before  buying 
it  and  recommending  it  without  having  seriously  investigated  its 
merits." 


GLASS  THAT  CONDUCTS  ELECTRICITY— Glass  of  all  com- 
mon kinds  is  an  insulator,  but  an  electrically  conducting  glass  has 
ju.=f  been  invented,  which  may  have  various  uses.  This  glass,  we 
arv:  tc-.J  by  Cosmos  (Paris),  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  32  parts 


sc 


ENE  THROUGH  THE  GLASS-BOTTOMED   BOAT. 
Showing  black  and  white  sea-flowers. 
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•  S'ews,     N  l'w  Vm 
THE    SAN    II   ISl'lO    BRlDGIi        I     MONTEREY. 

Showing  the  ordinary  amount  of  water  in  the  stream.     Thousands 
are  reported  starving  as  a  result  ol  the  rise  ol  this  river,  and  the  Red 
•  is  asking 


l<\  i'ourt€»j  ..I  "  Engineering  News,"  New  Vi 

VIEW  UPSTREAM  AT  THE  HEIGHT  OK  THE  Kl-OOD. 

The  bridge  is  seen  in  the  background  at  the  right  The  mam 
stream  of  the  torrent  is  sweeping  over  the  spot  where  the  suburb  of 
San  Luisito  stood. 


HOW  NATURE  OVERWHELMS  THE  WORK  OF  .MAN. 


silicate  ol  soda,  5  of  borax.  0.8  of  leadoxid,  and  0.2  of  antimoniate 
ot  soda.     Says  this  paper  : 

"  The  glass  into  whose  composition  enter  the  above-mentioned 

substances  is  refractory  to  the  action  of  acids  and  opposes  to  the 
ssage  of  the  electric  current  a  resistance  nearly  1,000  times 
smaller  than  that  of  ordinary  glass.  The  new  glass  is  utilized  par- 
ticularly for  making  the  disks  of  electrometers  and  electroscopes. 
In  these  latter  devices  thin  filaments  of  the  new  glass  may  even 
be  substituted  for  the  usual  gold  leaves." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  RECENT  MEXICAN   FLOODS 

I^HE  unprecedented  floods  that  took  place  in  Monterey,  Mex., 
in  August  last  are  of  interest  not  only  from  their  volume 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  rise,  but  also  for  some  reasons  that  have 
prompted  Engineering  News  (New  York,  September  14)  to  pub- 
lish a  special  .study  ot  them,  made  and  reported  by  G.  R.  G.  Con- 
way,  chief  engineer  of  the  Monterey  Water  Works.  Says  Mr. 
Con w ay : 

"The  great  flood  of  August  27  and  28  was  preceded  on  Aug  j, 
10.  and  11  by  a  flood  of  considerable  magnitude,  greater  indeed 
than  any  which  had  occurred  since  the  year  1881.  This  flood  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  exceptional  drought  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  more  severe  than  any  drought  during  the  last  thirty  years. 
During  the  year  previous  to  these  floods  only  about  10  inches  of 
rain  had  fallen,  while  in  the  previous  months  from  January  to 
August  10,  only  8  inches  was  recorded. 

"At  midnight  on  August  9,  rain  began  to  fall  heavily  and  from 
that  time  until  6  P.M.  on  August  11.  13.38  inches  of  rain  was  re- 
corded inthe  rain-gage  at  the  Water-Works  Company's  office.  .  .  . 

"The  river  continued  to  run  for  a  few  days,  and  its  bed  at  Mon- 
terey then  dried  up  completely.  It  should  be  remarked  that  under 
normal  conditions  the  Santa  Catarina  River  is  dry  at  Monterey. 
What  water  there  is  flowing  in  the  river  above  ground  is  taken  out 
for  irrigation  purposes  12  miles  above  Monterey.  It  is  only  on 
two  or  three  occasions  during  the  year  when  there  is  any  flow  at 
all  in  the  river  at  Monterey. 

"  Hardly  had  this  flood  disappeared  when  the  river  was  subjected 
to  another  enormous  flow  and  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  about  1  r 
P.M.,  the  river  came  down  in  an  enormous  volume  and  with  great 
velocity,  practically  destroying  a  great  part  of  San  Luisito  and  the 
low-lying  districts  north  of  the  river." 

The  greatest  flood  period,  we  are  told,  occurred  on  the  evening 
of   August  27.  when  the  approaches  a1   the   south  end   of  the  San 

Luisito  bridge  gave  wa\ .  thus  direct  ing  the  current  to  the  south, 
sweeping  away  hundreds  of  houses,  and  obliterating  many  streets 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.     We  read  further  : 


"The  bridge  itself  is  a  two-span  structure  of  reenforced  con- 
crete. It  had  a  flood  area  of  only  1,680  square  feet,  but  it  stood 
the  torrent  and  was  the  means  of  saving  much  valuable  property 
to  the  north  of  the  city,  as  it  acted  as  a  dam  and  deflected  the  main 
scour  southward. 

"  From  approximate  observations  made,  the  velocity  of  the  cur- 
rent was  about  15  miles  per  hour.  From  a  cross-section  of  the 
river  the  flood  section  was  found  to  be  12.650  square  feet: 
this  gives  the  enormous  discharge  of  278,000  cubic  feet  per 
second. 

"This  computation  of  maximum  flow  the  writer  believes  to  be  a 
conservative  one.  taking  into  consideration  the  facts  that  the  floods 
of  August  <).  jo.  and  tt  had  completely  saturated  the  limestone 
strata  of  the  water-shed  area,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
the  region  above  Monterey  is  barren,  precipitous,  and  free  from 
vegetation  or  plant  growth  of  any  kind,  and  that  a  maximum  in- 
tensity of  the  rainfall,  viz..  1.50  inches  and  1.80  inches  per  hour, 
was  attained  on  Friday  night,  the  27th,  and  in  the  morning  of 
Saturday,  the  28th.  We  can  therefore  safely  assume  a  discharge 
of  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  rainfall. 

"  At  every  point  along  the  river  the  underflow  \\  ater  appeared  at 
the  surface  and  the  temporary  wells  of  the  Water-Works  Company's 
infiltration  gallery  rose  about  20  feet,  or  practically  to  the  surface 
of  the  river,  altho  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it.  Assuming, 
then,  as  a  fair  average  1  inch  of  rainfall  per  hour  over  the  whole 
water-shed  we  obtain  with  a  discharge  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
quantity  about  265,000  cubic  feet  per  second,  or  an  average  on  both 
methods  of  calculation  of  271.500  cubic  feet  per  second— a  rate  of 
run-off  equal  to  about  590  cubic  feet  per  second  per  square  mile  of 
water-shed." 


FRENCH  PRAISE  OF  AMERICAN  NURSES— According  to 
Professor  Pozzi,  a  distinguished  French  surgeon  who  has  been 
making  a  tour  of  the  United  States,  this  country  is  the  paradise  of 
the  trained  nurse.  The  Professor,  according  to  The  Dietetic  and 
Hygienic  Gazette,  returns  to  his  home  with  a  high  opinion  of  our 
hospitals  and  our  medical  service  in  general.     Says  this  magazine  : 

"According  to  the  daily  papers,  he  believes  that  the  crowning 
triumph  of  American  hospitals  is  their  nursing-staff:  there  is 
nothing  in  German,  English,  or  French  hospitals  to  equal  the 
nursing  service  which  the  doctor  found  in  our  institutions. 

"The  American  nurse  is  a  lady,  the  Professor  observes,  and  is 
on  the  same  social  plane  as  the  doctor  or  the  wealthy  patient.  She 
enjoj  -  \  astly  more  consideration  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  French 
nurse,  who  comes  from  the  lower  ranks  of  society  and  receives 
very  low  pay  for  her  work." 

Dr.  Pozzi  is  quoted  directly  as  follows  : 

"In  Paris  a  head  nurse  receives  $16  a  month:  in  the  United 
States  the  nurse  with  a  diploma  gets  from  $100  to  $120  a  month. 
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with  hei  lodging,  food,  and  iaundrj  ;  she  has  a  tea-room  to  receive 
her  friends  in  and  a  library— and  she  has  certain  hours  of  Hbertj 
each  day  It  is  safe  to  say  that  an  American  nurse  has  a  position, 
from  a  pecuniary  pointoi  view,  three  or  four  times  superior  to  that 
of  a  he  se  in  our  hospitals." 

The  reviewei  concludes  : 

••The  rich  Parisian  family  would  never  think  of  letting  the 
dme  at  the  family  table.  Never  could  a  young  man  in  good 
society  marry  a  nurse  who  had  endeared  herself  to  him  by  her  ex- 
cellent service  But  in  America  the  Professor  ran  point  to  many 
such  alliances-— indeed,  he  is  inclined  to  look  upon  nursing  as  .1 
natural  stepping-stone  to  a  happy  marriage,  in  this  land,  the  para- 
dise of  the  trained  nurse 


GREAT  CANADIAN   TUNNELS—  Press  reports  from  Montreal 
state  that  work  has  been  completed  on  the  greatest  tunneling  ever 

attempted  in  Canada,  namely,  the  two  spiral  tunnels  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  between  Field  and  Hector.  Says 
The  Rail-say  World  (Htm  York,  August  20) : 

\eral  miles  will  be  added  to  the  length  of  the  track,  together 
with  more  than  a  mile  of  tunneling  and  a  couple  of  bridges,  but 
the 'Big  Hill  '  grade  will  be  so  reduced  as  to  more  than  double  tin- 
tractive  power  of  the  locomotives.      While  the  work  meant  the  e\ 

cavation  ol  <>;o.coo  cubic  yards  of  virgin  rock,  the  employment  ol 
1.000  men  for  twenty  months,  the  boring  ol  about  1.5  miles  of  tun- 
nels through  mountains  10.000  feet  high,  and  the  building  of  two 

bridges  over  the  Kicking  Horse  River,  ii  is  estimated  that  it  will 
prove  a  splendid  investment  for  the  Canadian  Pacific.  It  will  re- 
duce this  big  grade  from  4. 5  to  a  maximum  ol  2.2.  This  will  mean 
that  the  biggest  obstacle  to  the  running  ol  trains  over  the  Rock) 
Mountains  has  been  removed,  and  that  in  the  future  on  this  section 
ot  the  line  two  engines  will  be  able  to  do  much  more  work  than 
four  have  hitherto  been  able  to  do,  at  one-third  less  expense  to  the 
company,  and  with  an  almost  complete  elimination  of  the  ever- 
present  risk  to  life  of  operating  trains  on  a  strep  grade.  The  cost 
of  the  improvement  was  >i. 500.000." 


GROWTH  IN  COLORED  SOILS— The  effect  of  the  coloi  ol 
soils  on  the  growth  of  vegetation  has  been  studied  in   France  at 

the  experimental  vineyard  of  Montpellier,  with  interesting  results. 
Says  (  osinos  (  Paris) : 

"  The  expei  imenter  cow  1  ed  the  surface  of  a  vineyard  with  a  thin 
layer  oi  cement,  easily  traversed  by  moisture,  leaving  a  small 
space  around  each  stem.  Then  he  painted  part  oi  the  surface 
white,  part  black,  and  pari   red,  and  he  found  thai  the  red  and 

ick  plantations  were  almost  twice  as  vigorous  as  the  white.  .  .  . 
The  temperature  ol  the  soil  is  much  higher  under  the  red  .\nd 
black,  and  the  activity  ol  the  vegetation  increases  with  this  tem- 
perature. It  should  be  remembered  that  the  vineyards  of  the 
Midi  have  generally  reddish  -oils  and  thai  those  of  the  Charentes 
are  normally  blackish."  -  Translation  made  for  Thk  I.itkr  \kv 
Digi 

SCIENCE   BREVITIES 

'    I'M  1  of  thi  ide  walls  of  the  locks  at  Gatun  will 

ienl  to  k'M'  them  great  -lability."  says  /'/;,■  Scientific  American,  "but, 
with  a  view  to  adding  a  further  safeguard  against  rupture  in  the  event,  saj 
earthquake  shock,  the  government  engineers  intend  to  reinforce  the  concrete  bj 
embedding  in  it  no  less  than  se\  en  thousand  tons  of  old  rail.  This  metal  consists 
parti]  of  a  light  rail  which  «as  used  during  the  era  of  French  construction,  and 
partly  of  more  modern  Amerii  an  rails,  which  have  been  so  badly  bent  that  they 
ran  no  longer  be  used  in  the  track." 

"An  'American  colony'  of  a   very  interesting  character  has  recently   been 

died    near   Guildford,    in   Surrey,    where   an   attempt    is   being    made    to 

he    American    robin     {Merula     migratoria)    in     England,"     says 

Nature  1  London).  "Seventeen  birds  nine  cocks  and  eight  hens  were  im- 
ported last  spring,  and  alter  being  kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  large  open-air 
aviary,  all,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  pairs,  were  liberated  about  the 
middle  of  June.  They  mated  immediately,  and  began  nest  building  almost 
be  nests— ci  tructions  .were  placed  in  trees,  with 

little  attempt  at  concealment,  and  cluti  hes  ol   innn  lour  to  five  blue  eggs,  about 
the  size  of  tho  ti.werelaid.     Old  and  young,  the  birds  now  number 

■  een  forty  and  fifty      Fears  are  entertained  that  at  the  approach  of  winter 

•  robins,  impelled  b)    I  >ng  migratory  instinct,  will  leave  England 
become  i                                          ;    but  those  who  know  the  nature  of  the  birds 

•  onfident  that  by  feeding  them  abundantly  as  cold  nreathei  draws  on  they 
c  an  bi  i  to  rema  ent  residi  nts." 


el  l'  i-  ific  Railway. 

SPIKAL    rUNNEL   ON     1HK    CANADIAN    PACIFK 

The  track  is  seen  entering  the  mountain  at  the  lower  level  in  the 
center  of  the  picture  and  emerging  at  a  higher  level  from  the  portal 
in  the  lower  right-hand  corner. 


F->  court*  - ■     i    1     1    1  -  i  1   .i:  1'n.  ific  Railway. 

illl.    TWO    PORTALS  OF   ANOTHER    SPIRAL    II   NNEL. 

When   the    engineer    is  "  up  against  "  a  mountain  side,  and  can 
go  no  farther,  lie  cleverly  carries  his  road  into  the  mountain,  turns  an 
almost  complete  circle  on  a  rising  grade,  and   emerges  at  a 
where  he  can  continue  his  road. 


HOW  MAX  OUTWITS  NATURE. 
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REVIEWING  DR.  ELIOT 

^HE  publication  of  Dr.  Eliot's  address  on  the  "Religion  of 
A  the  Future  "  in  The  Harvard  Theological  Review  (October) 
removes  all  grounds  for  further  misconception.  It  has  been 
charged  that  in  newspaper  accounts  of  his  address  before  the 
Harvard  Summer  School  of  Theology  last  July  his  ideas  were  mis- 
represented. But  we  find  no  disparity  between  our  account  of 
July  31  taken  from  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  full  text  of  the 
address  save  that  ideas  merely  suggested  are  in  the  full  report 
greatly  amplified. 

The  New  Religion,  as  Dr.  Eliot  conceives  it,  "will  not  be  based 
upon  authority,  either  spiritual  or  temporal."  "There  will  be  no 
personifications  of  primitive  forces  of  nature,"  ...  "no  worship 
exprest  or  implied  of  dead  ancestors,".  .  .  "no  identification  of 
any  human  being,  however  majestic  in  character,  with  the  Eternal 
Deity."  The  new  religion  "will  not  deal  chiefly  with  sorrow  and 
death,  but  with  joy  and  life"  .  .  .  it  will  "believe  neither  in  Satan 
nor  in  witches"  .  .  .  it  "will  not  rely  on  either  a  sudden  conversion 
in  this  world  or  a  sudden  paradise  in  the  next."  The  new  religion 
"rejects  the  entire  conception  of  man  as  a  fallen  being."  "God 
will  be  so  immanent  that  no  intermediary  will  be  needed."  The 
new  religion  "builds  on  the  actual  experience  of  men  and  women 
and  of  human  society  as  a  whole."  It  will  be  "in  harmony  with 
the  great  secular  movements — democracy,  individualism,  social 
idealism,  and  zeal  for  education,  the  spirit  of  research,  the  modern 
tendency  to  welcome  the  new,  the  fresh  powers  of  preventive 
medicine,  and  the  recent  advances  in  business  and  industrial  ethics 
— but  also  in  essential  agreement  with  the  direct  personal  teachings 
of  Jesus,  as  they  are  reported  in  the  Gospels." 

With  the  publication  of  the  full  text  of  the  address  the  various 
sections  of  the  religious  press  are  given  a  chance  to  orientate 
themselves,  and  we  find  the  expected  contradictory  judgments 
upon  his  views.  The  Christian  Register  (Boston,  Unitarian)  is 
reminded  of  the  familiar  theorem  in  geometry,  "Given  one  side 
and  two  angles  of  a  triangle,  to  find  the  other  two  sides,"  and  goes 
on  to  assert  its  belief  that  "in  no  commentary  of  recent  times  upon 
the  religious  and  ethical  conditions  of  the  age  could  there  have 
been  a  clearer  and  more  mathematical  calculation  of  the  angles  of 
modern  thought  to  determine  the  character  and  location  of  future 
religious  interests."  For  a  long  time  to  come,  so  this  journal  be- 
lieves, this  address  will  indicate  "the  drift  of  religious  activity," 
and,  further,  it  foresees  a  future  period  when  "it  will  be  referred  to 
as  one  of  the  best  statements,  if  not  the  accepted  classical  state- 
ment, of  the  actual  condition  of  religion  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century."  This  estimate,  signed  by  Lewis  G.  Wilson, 
purports  to  represent  the  position  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. Not  dissimilar  is  the  view  exprest  by  The  Temple 
(Louisville,  Jewish).  Careful  reading  of  the  address,  says  the 
editor  of  this  journal,  will  disappoint  and  disarm  those  valiant 
defenders  of  religion  who  believed  Dr.  Eliot's  address  to  contain 
an  alarming  attack  on  religion,  such  as  "would  call  into  service  all 
their  powers  and  weapons  of  protection."  The  writer  regrets  that 
Dr.  Eliot  should  display  "but  scant  appreciation  of  Judaism  "  and 
that  "  with  all  his  vast  knowledge  covering  diverse  provinces  of 
science,"  he  should  seem  to  be  "no  more  familiar  with  the  history 
and  growth  of  Judaism  than  many  another  erudite  scholar."  As  a 
result — 

"All  the  references  to  Judaism  in  his  article  are  either  to  the 
most  primitive  stage  oi  Jewish  belief  and  history,  or  to  legendary 
ingredients.  Concerning  the  high  moral  precepts  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  the  lofty  (lights  of  devotion  of  the  Jewish  psalmists,  the 
universalistic  outlook  of  Israel's  greatest  preachers — in  a  word, 
concerning  the  religion  of  those  prophets  of  whom  such  a  critical 
scientist  as  Professor  Huxley  has  said  that  they  taught  the  sum 
and  substance  and  acme  of  religion — Dr.  Eliot  has  not  a  word  to 
say.     Only  to  the  racial,  or  anthropomorphic,  or  other  features  of 


the  ancient  Hebraic  religion  that  he  chances  to  dislike,  does  Dr. 
Eliot  allude." 

Journals  representing  evangelical  and  Catholic  faith  are  not  so 
acquiescent.  The  Interior  (Chicago,  Congregational)  character- 
izes the  address  as  a  "swing  to  Pantheism."  The  editor  of  The 
Freeman }s  Journal  (New  York,  Roman  Catholic)  defines  it  as  "a 
watered-down  Unitarianism,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to  tender 
an  inviting  haven  to  men  who  have  lost  belief  in  positive  or 
authoritative  religion,  yet  are  striving  to  retain  some  belief  in  God." 
The  judgment  of  this  editor  upon  the  deliverances  of  Dr.  Eliot 
seems  to  The  Western  Christian  Advocate  (Cincinnati,  Metho- 
dist Episcopal)  "so  just  that  all  Evangelical  Christians  can  well 
join  in  its  expression."  It  quotes  The  Freeman's  Journal  to  this 
effect : 

"  The  eld  genus  homo  is  not  the  sort  to  worship  a  multiplication 
of  infinities,  or  look  on  surgeons  as  sacred  ministers  performing 
holy  rites.  Mankind  will  have  a  real  religion,  or  none  at  all.  It 
wants  a  God  to  love  and  fear  and  pray  to.  A  creedless  religion  is 
a  thoughtless  religion.  But  the  bulk  of  his  message  is  too  com- 
monplace and  this-worldly  to  deserve  the  sacred  name  of  religion. 
How  can  it  fulfil  the  functions  of  the  ancient  faith  ?  Would  any 
man  be  willing  to  die  for  its  principles?  Is  it  a  religion  for  the 
world-weary  and  the  disconsolate?  Does  it  afford  any  curb  for 
passion  or  help  in  time  of  temptation  ?  The  new  religion  will 
neither  satisfy  the  needs  of  religious  natures,  nor  hold  the  allegi- 
ance of  those  who  through  various  causes  are  forsaking  the  ancient 
faith.  It  is  a  house  built  half-way  down  on  a  steep  and  slippery 
hillside,  and  below  it  lie  the  quagmires  of  agnosticism  and  pessi- 
mism. Those  who  would  escape  to  solid  ground  must  rise  on  the 
wings  of  faith.  History  repeats  itself.  Many  things  change,  but 
the  mind  of  God  and  the  nature  of  man  remain." 

The  New  York  Examiner  (Baptist),  on  reading  the  full  text  of 
Dr.  Eliot's  lecture,  feels  that  it  deserves,  "if  anything,  severer 
condemnation  than  followed  the  briefer  report."  Of  his  statement 
that  "the  religion  of  the  future  will  not  be  gloomy,  ascetic,  or 
maledictory,"  it  remarks: 

"  Well,  the  religion  of  the  present  isn't,  so  far  as  it  is  the  genuine 
New-Testament  variety.  Doesn't  Dr.  Eilot  know  that  New- 
Testament  Christianity,  wherever  reproduced  to-day — and  there 
is  a  lot  of  it  abroad  in  the  world — is  essentially  joyous,  companion- 
able, and  sweet-thinking  and  speaking  ?  He  is  not  claiming  any- 
thing new  for  his  new  religion  ;  but  he  is,  in  some  of  his  statements, 
grievously  maligning  much  of  the  religious  life  of  to-day." 

The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  IVorld (New  York),  taking 
a  middle  ground  in  judgment,  observes  : 

"  Among  the  impressions  we  have  received  in  reading  this  lecture 
are  these  :  That  most  of  the  published  estimates  of  this  'new  re- 
ligion' have  been  misrepresentations  made  to  startle  readers  and 
to  be  attacked  ;  that  the  lecture  contains  many  sentences  which, 
by  being  separated  from  the  context,  are  singularly  suited  to  be 
used  to  misrepresent  the  author's  meaning.  We  are  imprest  also 
with  Dr.  Eliot's  masterly  grasp  of  the  religious  forces  at  work  in 
the  development  of  civilization  during  the  last  century  and  his  pro- 
foundly religious  character,  in  which  the  intellect  holds  steady 
control  over  the  emotions.  The  lecture  suggests  to  us  the  inade- 
quacy of  prophecy,  not  only  because  of  the  limitations  of  the 
prophet's  vision,  but  also  because  of  the  limitations  of  the  power 
of  his  hearers  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  prophecy." 

But  the  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  Christ  and  his  power  as  the 
redeemer  of  mankind,  observes  this  Congregational  journal,  "fails 
to  find  expression  in  President  Eliot's  lecture,  tho  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  not  absent  from  it " — 

"  He  says  that  in  the  unfolding  of  the  twentieth-century  religion 
the  revelation  which  Jesus  gave  to  mankind  becomes  more  wonder- 
ful than  ever.  Certainly  the  ideal  which  Dr.  Eliot  presents  will 
interest  all  thoughtful  readers  of  his  lecture,  and  no  one  will  dis- 
sent from  its  key-note,  that  'the central  thought  of  the  new  religion 
will  therefore  be  a  humane  and  worthy  idea  of  God,  thoroughly 
consistent  with  the  nineteenth-century  revelations  concerning  man 
and  nature,  and  with  all  the  tenderest  and  loveliest  teachings 
which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  past. '  " 
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SALOON  CENSORSHIP  OF  THE  CHURCH 

'THE  Church,  according  to  a  journal  published  in  t he  interests 
-I  i>i  wholesale  liquor-selling,  is  wandering  from  "its  proper 
sphere."  It  is  entering  into  "the  arena  of  party  politics  (especially 
in  its  aid  to  the  Antisaloon  League)  and  is  therefore  reminded  by 
MieWs  Criterion  (Chicago)  that  such  an  act  is  "contrary  to  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  this  nation  as  expressly  stipu- 
lated in  the  Constitution  adopted  by  our  fore 
fathers."  Notwithstanding  the  safeguards  thus 
laid  down  against  the  encroachment  of  the  Church 
upon  grounds  alien  to  her  province,  there  have  not 
been  wanting,  we  read,  "bigots  in  the  churches 
that  have  all  along  sought  for  recognition  of  the 
Church  by  the  State,  such  as  in  the  matter  oi 
education  oi  the  young,  and  of  the  observance  of 
Sunday,  exemption  of  churches,  parsonages,  and 
Church  lands  from  taxation,  and  the  like;  all  of 
which  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution." 
This  journal  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  .is 
denying  to  church-members  the  rights  of  citizens. 
It  objects  to  the  Church  as  a  factor  in  the  discussion 
of  secular  matters  and  goes  on  to  ventilate  its 
views  of  the  case  in  such  observations  as  these : 

"  For  example,  the  observance  of  Sunday  should, 
as  far  as  the  civil  law  is  concerned,  be  sought  for 
on  the  ground  of  the  moral  and  physical  benefits 
to  be  derived  from    rest  from  labor,  and  not  on 
religious  ground.      That  is  the  province  of  the  Church  to  inculcate 
and  for  its  members  to  accept  voluntarily.     The  spheres  of   the 
Church  and  the  State  should  be  as  carefully  separated   as  that  of 
the  legislative  and   the  judiciary  in  the    State.     Thus   and  thus 
only  can  there  be  harmonious  cooperation,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
personal  liberty. 

"In  these  days  the  question  we  are  discussing  has  become  a 
burning  issue  everywhere.  For  in  its  last  analysis  the  struggle  pre- 
cipitated by  the  Antisaloon  League  on  the  pretext  of  the  abuses 
that  have  crept  into  the  conduct  of  the  saloon,  is  between  the 
Church  and  State,  which  should  rule  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs. 

"Should  the  legally  conducted  saloon  be  driven  out,  this  will 
only  be  the  beginning  of  Church  domination.  Whetted  with  victoi  y 
it  will  seek  other  spheres  to  conquer,  unless  an  outraged  citizenry, 
incensed  at  the  encroachments  on  liberty,  should  arise  in  their 
might,  put  the  Church  back  to  its  own  sphere,  depriving  it  of  all 
the  privdeges  such  as  exemption  from  taxation,  etc.,  that  it  now 
enjoys  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

"Such  an  intrusion  of  the  Church  into  the  political  sphere  is 
attended  with  evil  and  only  evil  continually.  Tyranny  steps  in, 
and  a  new  standard  for  membership  is  set  up  and  all  who  do  not 
fall  down  and  worship  the  new  image  of  prohibition,  which  can 
not  be  found  in  the  Bible,  are  ostracized  or  cast  out  of  the  synagog 
entirely. 

"When  we  find  the  Speaker  of  the  Alabama  legislature  declaring 
in  his  place  the  Church  should  rule,  we  are  coining  pretty  near  to 
the  end  of  usurpation  and  encroachment,  when  this  heresy  is  thus 
given  quasi-official  indorsement. 

"The  ministers  have  in  many  cases  lost  their  heads  and  hundreds 
are  abandoning  their  pulpits  to  engage  in  this  political  propaganda, 
lured  on  in  many  cases  by  the  prospect  of  increased  shekels.  They 
are  bringing  political  pressure  to  bear,  assisting  in  political  trades, 
and  trying  to  frighten  by  the  claim  that  they  have  the  votes  of  their 
members  behind  them.  They  are  driving  out  those  of  their  fiock 
who  will  not  bow  the  neck  to  their  priestcraft. 

"  How  can  the  Church  as  a  church  be  benefited  by  all  this  up- 
heaval and  return  to  abandoned  politics  ? 

"  How  long  will  the  churches  pull  together  in  a  common  cause, 
and  which  church  will  secure  the  best  division  of  the  political 
spoils  ? 

"The  whole  thing  is  wrong,  and  there  can  come  nothing  but  evil 
out  of  it.  Let  us  hope  that  in  time  the  cool-headed  church  people 
will  be  in  the  ascendency,  put  a  stop  to  this  subversive  work  of  the 
zealots,  and  restore  the  Church  to  its  proper  sphere." 


"JULIA'S  BUREAU 


MR: 


STEAD'S  "bureau"  of  communication  with  departed 
souls  is  said  to  be  in  working  order,  and  many  successful 
efforts  to  communicate  with  the  other  world  are  affirmed.  Not 
long  ago  he  wrote  a  magazine  article  which  we  quoted,  setting 
forth  his  determination  to  establish  an  office  where  people  by  the 


WHERE    TRYSTS    ARE    KEPT    WITH    THE    SPIRITS. 
About  half  a  dozen  engagements  i  day  are  kept  in  this  room,  formerly  Mr.  Stead's  office. 

payment  of  a  small  contribution  to  the"  Borderland  Library  "  could 
talk  with  friends  who  had  entered  the  spirit  world.  His  agent 
for  communications  on  the  other  side  is  his  familiar  known  as 
"Julia,"  identical  with  an  American  lady  whom  he  once  knew  and 
with  whom,  since  her  death,  he  acknowledges  frequent  communi- 
cation. In  his  article  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  (May)  he  as- 
serted that  he  "would  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  making  the 
attempt  if  Julia  had  not  assured  me  that  she  will  personally  decide 
which  cases  the  bureau  shall  take  in  hand."  The  "bureau"  is 
his  former  private  office  in  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street,  and 
on  the  door  one  reads  the  legend  "The  Sanctum:  Private."  Over 
this  is  a  photograph  of  Linni's"  Silence."  The  further  description 
of  this  room  we  quote  from  the  London  Daily  Mail : 

"  Here  in  this  handsome  apartment,  its  walls  covered  with  pho- 
tographs of  the  celebrities  whom  Mr.  Stead  has  known  in  such 
large  numbers,  persons  who  desire  to  communicate  with  departed 
loved  ones  can,  so  it  is  claimed,  have  their  desire  gratified  should 
the  conditions  be  favorable. 

"'Julia's  Bureau'  was  opened  at  the  end  of  April  for  'communi- 
cations between  the  living  and  the  so-called  dead  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  strong  tie  of  affection  between  those  who  have  been  tem- 
porarily severed  by  death.'  Each  applicant  who  desires  to  use  it 
has  to  fill  out  a  form  in  which  he  or  she  declares  the  belief  that 
'the  deceased  would  desire  such  an  opening  up  of  communication 
as  earnestly  as  does  the  applicant.' 

"At  present  the  number  of  applications  is  about  half  a  dozen  a 
day,  and  it  is  declared  that,  of  the  cases  accepted,  about  75  per 
cent,  have  'gone  through  ' — that  is,  communication  is  believed  to 
have  been  established. 

"  The  combination  of  modern  business  methods  with  spiritualism 
is  piquant,  to  say  the  least.  In  Mr.  Stead's  offices  there  is  nothing 
except  some  rows  of  'spirit-photographs  '  to  suggest  anything  un- 
common. Persons  with  appointments  with  one  or  other  of  the 
mediums  stay  in  a  waiting-room,  which  somehow  reminds  one  of 
a  dentist's  ante-chamber,  until  they  can  be  attended  to. 

"Each  applicant  must  subscribe  a  guinea  to  the  Borderland 
Library,  but  otherwise  there  is  no  set  charge,  and  Mr.  Stead  says 
that  on  the  average  each  case  costs  him  $ro.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  greatest  pains  are  taken  to  obtain  mediums  of  reliability  and 
honesty,  and,  should  nothing  result  in  a  particular  case  from  a  sit- 
ting with  one  sort  of  medium,  the  applicant  tries  other  kinds,  until 
satisfaction  is  obtained,  or  the  attempt  is  abandoned  as  hopeless." 
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THE  KONGO  ACQUITTAL 

"*HE  durance  of  the  Kongo  missionaries,  whose  plight  we  con- 
-*■  sidered  last  week,  has  been  relieved.  Dispatches  from 
Leopoldville.  dated  October  5,  report  that  Rev.  W.  H.  Sheppard. 
charged  with  "calumnious  denunciation"  by  one  of  the  Kongo 
concession  companies,  has  been  acquitted.  Previously  the  charge 
against  Rev.  William  M.  .Morrison,  similarly  indicted,  had  been 
dropt.  The  suit  was  based  on  an  article  appearing  in  the  Kasai 
Herald.  The  New  York  Tribune  thinks  the  acquittal  of  Dr. 
Sheppard  highly  creditable  to  the  new  Kongo  government  tribunal 
at  Leopoldville,  and  makes  these  further  comments  : 

"The  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sheppard  and  also  of  his  colleague. 
Dr.  .Morrison,  savored  throughout  unpleasantly  of  persecution. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  real  provocation  of  it  was  their  ex- 
posures of  the  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  trading  companies  in  the  Kongo  State.  But  nobody 
dared  to  deny  or  to  attempt  to  disprove  the  substantial  accuracy 
of  their  reports.  Suit  was  therefore  brought  against  them  for  an 
article  which  had  been  published  in  their  mission  paper  and  which 
appears  to  have  erred  on  the  one  technical  point  of  calling  a  cer- 
tain company  a  'chartered  '  company,  when  it  was  not  actually 
'chartered,'  but  merely  had  a  'concession.* 

"  The  American  State  Department  secured  a  postponement  of 
the  trial  to  a  date  which  would  afford  the  defendants  suitable  time 
to  prepare  their  case,  and  instructed  the  American  Consul-General 
in  the  Kongo  to  watch  the  trial  closely.  Mr.  Emile  Vandervelde, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Belgian  Parliament,  vol- 
unteered his  services  for  the  defense.  Before  trial  the  case  against 
Dr.  Morrison  was  dropt,  but  that  against  Dr.  Sheppard  was  pushed, 
largely,  it  is  thought,  because  he  is  a  negro  and  because,  as  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  he  has  done  much  to  en- 
lighten Great  Britain  concerning  misrule  in  the  Kongo. 

"  Complete  details  of  the  trial  are  not  yet  at  hand,  but  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Sheppard  has  been  acquitted  by  a  Belgian  court  in  the 
heart  of  the  Kongo  State  is  highly  significant.  Apologists  for 
Kongo  misrule  have  long  railed  against  the  missionaries  as  liars 
and  slanderers  in  the  pay  of  the  British  enemies  of  the  Kongo. 
But  now  a  Kongo  court  acquits  as  blameless  one  of  the  very  fore- 
most and  most  outspoken  of  those  missionaries.  That  will  be  gen- 
erally interpreted  as  meaning  that  the  charges  made  by  the  mis- 
sionaries were  true,  and  that,  as  a  result  of  the  making  of  them, 
a  new  order  of  affairs  has  been  established  in  the  Kongo,  under 
which  justice  and  not  assassination  is  dealt  out  to  men  who  have 
the  courage  to  tell  the  truth,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  or  damaging 
it  may  be  to  some  of  the  powers  that  be.  The  result  of  this  trial 
at  Leopoldville  is  most  auspicious  for  the  future  of  the  Kongo 
State." 


RELIGION  IN  WORK— The  daily  task,  declares  a  writer  in  the 
London  Nation,  can  not  be  properly  performed  without  a  sort  of 
religious  unselfishness.  To  take  up  the  cross  daily  and  follow  the 
Master  is  what  thousands  of  the  workers  in  office  and  factory  have 
learned  to  do.  The  teachers  and  toilers  of  the  world  are  really 
acting  under  the  direct  or  indirect  influence  and  inspiration  of  that 
gospel  which  works  nowadays  with  something  of  the  inevitable 
persistency  of  a  natural  force.     Thus  we  read  : 

"One  can  not  glance  at  the  reports  of  the  factory-  or  school-in- 
spectors without  realizing  that  most  of  them  are  making  a  con- 
science of  what  they  do,  that  their  work  interests  and  stimulates 
them,  that  they  are  doing  much  more  than  the  mechanical  mini- 
mum, and  that  an  ideal  of  social  service  is  steadily  in  their  minds. 
They  are  not  working  for  themselves  ;  they  are  working  for  their 
fellow  men.  It  is  a  crude  cynicism  which  assumes  that  nothing 
but  the  hope  of  unlimited  gain  can  spur  to  energy  or  evoke  the 
manhood  of  a  mind." 

The  great  discoverers  of  the  world  were  not  actuated  by  the 
hope  of  gain  in  the  toils,  dangers,  and  night-long  vigils  to  which 
they  submitted  themselves.  There  was  a  bright  motive  of  Chris- 
tian disinterestedness  in  it  all.     Moreover  : 

"  <  ".ain  was  not  the  chief  stimulus  of  the  medieval  craftsman.     It 


had  even  in  the  nineteenth  century  only  a  secondary  place  in  the 
lives  of  scholars,  artists,  scientists,  architects,  engineers,  and 
medical  men.  Generations  of  doctors  have  worked  with  incessant 
energy  and  self-sacrifice  upon  discoveries  and  inventions,  which 
1  he  etiquette  of  their  caste  forbade  them  to  patent  or  monopolize. 
The  really  virile  mind  is  more  often  an  intelligence  which  desires 
to  fling  itself  into  some  largely  disinterested  work  of  organization 
or  reform,  discovery  or  social  service,  than  a  mechanism  which 
will  give  forth  its  best  only  under  the  stimulus  of  great  profit." 

This  is  true  also  of  the  public  service.  The  mayor,  the  alder- 
man, the  clerk  or  typewriter  in  government  service,  declares  this 
writer,  can  do  his  best  only  when  he  is  working  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  religious  sense  of  duty,  and  it  is  when  this  sense  is  absent  that 
inefficiency  and  misgovernment  begin. 


"THE  CHURCH  OF   MINIMUMS" 

rT^  HE  Church  of  to-day  is  addicted  to  a  habit  which  the  Chicago 
*~  Interior  labels  "the  habit  of  the  minimum."  Its  thraldom 
to  this  habit  is  compared  to  the  enslavement  of  men  to  vice,  and 
the  limitations  that  are  imposed  by  this  enslavement  are  various. 
One  of  these  is  the  minimum  habit  of  belief,  of  which  we  read  : 

"  The  fashion  of  the  day  is  to  believe  little.  The  evil  of  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  growing  disposition  of  Christian  men  to 
unite  in  characteristic  unities  and  refuse  to  be  separated  by  inci- 
dental differences.  That  is  all  very  good.  Nor  is  there  serious 
danger  of  reducing  too  low  the  sum  of  doctrines  that  make  a  man 
a  Christian — the  veriest  fundamentals  surely  will  do  that. 

"But  the  harm  of  believing  by  minimums  is  the  slovenly  care- 
lessness about  truth  which  it  involves — the  feeling  that  the  ever- 
lasting fact  of  things  is  indifferent — that  it  makes  slight  difference 
whether  truth  is  beiieved  or  let  slip. 

"If,  however,  the  Church  was  living  its  life  largely,  it  would 
want  to  take  in  all  truth  it  could  apprehend.  It  would  be  eager  to 
lay  hold  on  more  and  more  of  it.  The  more  truth  the  more  con- 
tact with  reality,  the  more  contact  with  reality  the  greater  fulness 
of  living,  the  greater  fulness  of  living  the  more  use  in  the  world — 
this  is  the  ladder  of  genuine  Christian  ambition. 

"The  least  possible  belief  may  tide  one  along.  But  it  is  the 
greatest  possible  belief,  seized  on  and  clung  to  while  more  faith  is 
striven  for,  which  gives  life  the  swing  of  triumph.  The  Church 
needs  that." 

Another  is  the  minimum  habit  of  experience  : 

"The  Church  takes  the  propositions  of  its  own  religion  gingerly. 
It  wants  some  Christian  experience,  but  not  too  much 

"Christ  offers  to  his  disciples  a  divine  companionship  —a  com- 
panionship that  defeats  temptation,  pulls  up  sin  by  the  roots,  con- 
quers evil  trends  in  character,  floods  life  with  joy,  kindles  a  light 
to  make  those  who  behold  glorify  the  Father.  But  the  Church 
with  painful  caution  seeks  only  so  much  of  that  companionship 
as  will  not  overdo  the  effect.  It  doesn't  want  the  results  too  con- 
spicuous.    It  consents  to  be  good,  but  dreads  being  holy. 

"Of  course,  something  is  the  matter  with  a  church  trying  to  dis- 
cover what  is  the  least  it  can  take  of  Christ  without  refusing  him 
altogether.  Only  to  accept  the  fulness  of  him  and  all  conse- 
quences, will  bring  to  the  Church  an  equipment  of  spiritual  power." 

We  quote  these  thoughts  on  "the  minimum  habit  in  service"  : 

"  Everybody  knows  a  church  not  doing  good  is  no  good.  So 
with  the  individual  Christian.  Therefore  every  Christian  wants 
to  be  found  doing  some  kind  deed  here  or  there.  Each  church  is 
anxious  to  keep  up  some  sort  of  a  show  of  usefulness. 

"But  the  trouble  is  that  Church  and  man  alike  are  practically 
always  calculating  on  how  little  will  suffice  to  do  in  order  to  be 
well  thought  of  in  earth  and  in  heaven — very  seldom  on  how  much 
could  be  done  if  all  resources  were  gathered  in. 

"The  Church  keeps  up  Sunday  services,  mid-week  prayer-meet- 
ings, and  a  women's  missionary  society,  and  concludes  that  that 
much  is  a  fair  average.  The  man  having  subscribed  to  a  benevo- 
lence or  two  decides  he  has  done  as  well  as  his  neighbors.  Both 
stop  there  perfectly  satisfied.  Neither  bothers  about  the  greater 
'might  be.' 


LETTERS  AND  ART 


\  DRAMA   OF   REGENERATION 

C\     R  dramatic  critics  often  talk  to  us  about  the  "well-made 
^     play,"  .i>  tho  tint  feature  of  the  dramatic  art  were  the  be 
if  the  matter,  but  occasionallj  .1  play  happens  alo 

.>;.i    Sam   Johnson's   aphorism   thai  "the 
ramas  patro  "     Such  may  be  happening 

at  the  present  moment.     A  play  that  is  not  a  play,  bui  a  preach- 
ment, has  2  success  in  New  York  the  audi- 
ioks  it-                                                 -  -     ritual  message. 
Mi.   Jerome   K.Jerome's  symbolic  play,  "The  Pa  ii  the 
i  Back,"  bids  fail  to  rival  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kant'.  Kennedy's  play,  "  I  he  Servant  in  the  Ho               The  theme 
both  plays  is          same     the  regenerative  powei   shed  l>y  one 
whose  •  •                                                -dike.     The  pla;               id  upon 
ory  of  Mr.  Jei  nne's  thai  appeared  long  before  Mr.  Kennedy's 
play  was  produced,  but  it  is  suggested  that  the  extraordinary  pop- 
ularity of  this  latter  has  helped  to  bring  the  present  play  before 
the  footlights,      rhe  storj  as  given  in  /               \ine  is  this  : 

"The  Stranget  comes  into  the  most  commonplace,  the  meanest 
surroundings,  where  everything  is  sordid  and  grim)  and  every  one 
afflicted  \\  ith  leprosy  of  the  soul.  The  air  is  cleared  ;  every  being 
within  the  Stranger's  reach  transformed.     In  a  typical  middle- 

ss  lodging-house,  >>i  which  London  has  its  thousands,  the 
Stranger  works  his  wonders.  Herentsthe  back  room  on  the  third 
floor,  and  instantly  his  radiant  influence  touches  every  life  under 
that  troubled  roof.  The  cheating  woman  who  keeps  the  lodging- 
house,  the  slavey  who  serves  the  lodgers,  the  lodgers  themselves, 

first  scorn,  then  ridicule,  then  learn  to  love  him  lor  the  gentle 
spirit  which  is  the  grace  ol  God  in  him.  He  wears  no  robe,  his 
i.wc  resembles  no  portrait  of  the  Savior  of  men,  you  are  not  asked 
to  believe  that  he  is  Christ  again  on  earth,  but  you  see  the  spirit 
of  Christ  is  in  him  as  it  now  is  in  many  saintly  characters,  and  has 
been  aforetime  :  he  is  divine  as  all  men  are  divine,  but  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  in  him  the  divine  spirit  overflows  and  reaches  out  to 
all.  His  dress  is  that  of  any  modest,  gentle  man  of  lean  purse,  his 
bearing  that  of  gracious  dignity,  his  voice  deep,  rich,  and  ever 
gentle;  humor  lie  has,  for  humor  is  divine,  and  his  knowledge  of 
mankind  penetrates  all  man's  weaknesses  and  shallow  s  and  finds 
their  depths  and  the  God  concealed  therein.  It  is  the  man  within 
the  shell  he  seeks,  the  man  behind  the  physical  veil,  the  spiritual 
being.  Here,  then,  is  the  theme,  but  the  play  w  right  overdoes  it. 
and  the  players  impart  to  it  whatever  power  of  conviction  it  brings 
to  .in  audience.  The  Stranger,  the  Friend,  the  Passer  By  is  not 
called  Christ,  nor  a  reincarnation  of  him.  He,  indeed,  is  not 
mentioned,  which  is  a  fact  of  some  merit,  since  the  case  is  not 
stretched  too  far  in  that  direction.  If  the  spectator  chooses  to 
call  this  personage  conscience  the  intention  will  be  as  well  served. 
The  most  sensitive  will  find  in  this  play  nothing  to  disturb  their 
religious  convictions,  not  the  faintest  shadow  of  sacrilege." 

Preachy  tho  this  play  be.  and  almost  wholly  lacking  in 
dramatic  interest  and  playwriting  skill,  says  this  critic,  it  "is  to 
be  preferred  above  the  dishwash  so  plentifully  spilled  upon  the 
New  York  stage  of  late."  It  is  not  denied  that  the  tenure  of  life 
which  this  play  may  gain  will  be  due  to  the  beautiful  acting  which 
must  have  been  the  explanation  of  its  run  of  three  hundred  nights 
in  London.  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson's  acting  of  the  central  charac- 
ter is  described  by  this  critic  as  "strangely  beautiful,  wondrouslv 
delicate,  convincing,  and  in  all  of  these  respects  masterly." 
Further : 

"There  is  a  sincere  effort  to  do  something  worth  the  doing, 
something  far  above  commonness,  something  absolutely  free  from 
vulgarity,  something  that  is  not  cheapened  for  cheap  minds.  What 
faults  there  are.  are  the  faults  of  the  author.  His  theme  was  too 
great  for  him.  Without  Forbes-Robertson  the  play  would  long- 
ago  have  vanished.  But  this  eminent  actor  gives  it  beauty,  dig- 
nity, and  appealing  power.     His  personality  makes  all. 

"  Forbes-Robertson  is  at  all  times  worth  seeing.  And  no  actor 
now  before  the  public  is  so  well  worth  hearing.  Tho  he  were  to 
speak  for  three  hours  without  interruption,  he  would  enchant  the 


ear.     but  not  even  the  music  ol   his  voice,  nor  the  greal    irt  ol 

which  he  is  a  master.  c.a\  make  this  play   ring  true,  as  the    pi.' 

is.     All  the  sordid  inmates  oJ   thai  London  lodging  are  converted 

in  a  Hash.  Is  the  world  then  so  short  on  kindness  ?  For  it  is  the 
giving  oi  kindness  which  instantly  transforms  all  these  creatures 
the  Cheat,  the  Sloven,  the  Painted  Lady,  the  Shrew,  the  Snob, 
Rally.  Hussy,  Satyr,  <  'oivard,  and  Rogue — transforms  them  spiri- 
tually and  physically.     In  life  as  it  is  lived  outside  the  theaters 
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KOKKF.S-ROBERTSON, 

Who  is  appearing  in  the  symbolic  character  of  tout  Stranger  in 
"  The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back.*'  The  Strangen  comics  to 
.1  typical  London  boarding-house,  and  his  radiant  influence  touches 
with  a  transforming  powerevery  life  under  that  roof.  "The  most 
sensitive  will  find  in  this,  play  nothing  to  disturb  their  religious  <  on- 
victions,  not  the  faintt-st  show  of  sacrilege." 

such  changes  are  not  instantaneous  but  gradual  ;  they  come  not 
from  words  alone,  but  from  the  living  of  life.  Mr.  Jerome  waves 
a  Harlequin's  wand  and  the  change  is  as  quick  as  that  of  the 
Christmas  pantomimes.  There  is  not  much  help  in  calling  his 
play  an  'idyl.'  but  every  one  can  see  that  he  had  a  beautiful 
dream.  He  has  not  transferred  to  the  stage  the  inspiring  beauty 
of  his  dream.  Would  that  he  had  done  so  !  Had  he  been  able  to 
do  so.  he  would  have  been  a  dramatic  poet  of  a  high  order.  As  it 
is.  iie  will  be  better  known  as  the  author  of 'Three  Men  in  a  Boat.'' 


LEARNING  TO  FORGE  PICTURES— If  Mr.  La  Farge  were 
not  better  employed  in  painting  he  might  perhaps  serve  the  public 
well  as  a  detective  of  picture  forgeries,  for  it  seuns  he  knows  all 
the  tricks  of  that  underground  trade.  The  ability  to  spot  a  false 
Titian,  or,  to  bring  the  matter  nearer  home,  a  false  Homer  Mar- 
tin, was  acquired  by  him  in  the  school  of  forgeries,  where  he 
thought  he  might  learn  some  secrets  that  would  benefit  his  own 
technic.  The  story  of  how  he  studied  under  a  forger  of  paintings, 
"not,  of  course,  with  any  idea  of  taking  up  the  business,  but  simply, 
as  he  will  tell  you,  that  he  might  not  miss  learning  anything  there 
was  to  be  learned  about  his  beloved  art,"  is  told  by  the  critic  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  thus  : 

"  He  was  visiting  Italy  and  appealer!  to  an  American  acquaintance 
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who  knew  her  Italy  by  heart  to  find  a  forger  for  him.  She  was 
very  sorry  he  had  not  spoken  of  it  before,  but  the  most  capable 
forger  she  knew  had  just  made  a  large  sum  of  money  by  selling 
one  of  his  pictures  to  a  museum,  and  had  gone  with  his  family  to 
Paris  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  But,  ah  !  she  recalled,  he 
had  a  partner.  She  would  hunt  him  up  and  send  him  to  Mr.  La 
Faroe.  In  a  short  time  the  partner  turned  up  at  the  artist's  apart- 
ments, and,  after  he  had  gratefully  kiised  Mr.  La  Farge's  hands 
when  he  heard  what  the  American  was  willing  to  pay  for  a  six 
months'  course,  and  had  embraced  his  knees  when  he  offered  to 
make  an  advance,  the  bargain  was  struck.  Now,  there  are  many 
things  in  the  art  of  picture-forging  that  Mr.  La  Farge  did  not  care 
to  waste  his  time  upon  learning  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  how  to  give 
the  tone  of  a  Titian  to  one  of  his  own  works  ;  but  he  did  wish  to 
know  something  about  the  secrets  of  the  old  men  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  their  paints,  etc.  However,  it  would  never  do  for  his  mas- 
ter to  know  that  he  was  an  impostor,  posing  as  a  forger  in  embryo, 
when  he  was  really  an  artist  of  reputation;  so  he  had  to  learn 
everything.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  he  was  assured  by  'the 
master'  that  he  was  in  every  way  fitted  to  bring  fresh  glory  on  his 
new  trade  and  he  wished  him  every  prosperity  in  his  new  career." 


ECHOES  OF  SHAKESPEARE  IN   AN  OLD 

FAMILY  JAR 

THE  great  North-Pole  dispute  itself  is  not  more  heatedly  dis- 
cust  in  London,  say  recent  dispatches,  than  the  question  of 
where  stood  the  old  Globe  Theater  of  Shakespeare's  day.  The 
controversy  is  brought  to  a  focal  point  by  the  selection  of  October 
8  as  the  day  for  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  tablet  marking  the 
accepted  spot.  This  decoration  will  adorn  the  outer  wall  of  Bar- 
clay's Brewery,  located  in  Park  Street,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
Thames.  An  American,  Prof.  Charles  VV.  Wallace,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska,  exploded  the  bomb  that  has  set  the  con- 
troversy raging  by  declaring  that  the  Globe  did  not  stand  on  the 
site  of  the  brewery  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 

Such  a  modification  of   accepted  tradition  might  not  stir  the 


TO   MARK   THE  SITE   OF  THE  GLOBE  PLAYHOUSE. 

A  tablet  affixt  to  the  wall  of  Barclay's  Brewery  in  Park  Street,  London 
and  unveiled  October  8  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree. 

pulse  of  the  antiquarian  world  so  vigorously  were  it  not  that  Pro- 
fessor Wallace's  declaration  is  accompanied  by  the  assertion  of 
other  facts  connected  with  the  life-history  of  Shakespeare.  The 
results  of  his  investigations,  says  the  New  York  Times,  will 
necessitate  the  recasting  of  Shakespeare's  history.  "Upon  many 
of  the  most  obscure  points  in  his  life  these  discoveries  shed  un- 
expected light.  Upon  other  points  which  were  thought  to  be 
settled,  history  will  be  radically  changed.     In  addition  to  the  light 


shed  upon  Shakespeare  himself  in  his  business  dealings,  the  whole 
story  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobian  stage  will  have  to  be  modi- 
fied." Professor  Wallace  estimates  his  discoveries  as  the  most 
important  contribution  to  Shakesperian  knowledge  made  since 
1747,  when  the  dramatist's  will  was  found  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Green,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  first  published  in  "  Biographica 
Britannica"  in  1763.  The  new  documents,  now  for  the  first  time 
made  public,  tho  reported  to  a  few  scholars  in  Europe  and  America 
some  two  years  ago,  "change  the  state  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  origin  and  nature  of  shares  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars,  and 
particularly  concerning  Shakespeare's  financial  interest  in  those 
theaters."  The  Professor's  article  is  published  in  the  New  York 
Ti.nes  (October  3)  simultaneously  with  its  English  appearance. 
The  new  knowledge  all  comes  about  through  the  discovery  of  a 
family  quarrel  leading  to  a  suit  at  law  which  is  here  set  forth: 

"The  complainant  isThomasina  Osteler,  a  young  widow  of  nine- 
teen years.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Hemyngs,  whom  we 
best  know  as  the  lifelong  friend  and  fellow  of  Shakespeare,  and 
one  of  the  coeditors,  with  Henry  Condell,  of  the  famous  1623  folio 
of  Shakespeare's  works.  Nothing  is  known  to  Hemyngs's  biog- 
raphers concerning  this  daughter  except  the  register  of  her  bap- 
tism, January  15,  1595.  She  is  the  only  one  of  his  children  that 
Hemyngs  does  not  mention  in  his  will. 

"In  the  spring  of  161 1,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Thomasina  was 
married  to  William  Osteler,  who  had  begun  his  stage  career  about 
1600  as  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Children  of  the  Chapel  at  Black- 
friars, and  was  now  a  famous  actor.  She  bore  him  one  son,  Beau- 
mont, who  was  baptized  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Aldermanbury, 
May  18,  1612.  Two  years  later,  December  16,  1614,  her  young 
husband  left  her  a  widow. 

"Thomasina  was  probably  an  attractive  young  woman  who  pre- 
ferred to  follow  her  own  way  rather  than  yield  in  her  widowhood 
to  parental  authority  again.  Her  father  had  made  certain  promises 
to  her  which  he  would  fulfil  if  she  would  do  her  duty  to  him  and 
her  mother.  Her  attorney  draws  a  pitiful  picture  of  her  as  she 
goes  one  day — but  never  again — to  her  father's  house,  where,  on 
bended  knees  and  with  tears  from  her  eyes  distilling,  she  does  her 
duty  with  all  reverence  and  humility.  Her  father  is  pictured,  quite 
wrongly,  as  wholly  unmindful  of  his  promise,  and  craftily  and 
cunningly  plotting  to  deceive  and  defraud  her.  In  such 
state  of  mind  the  two  can  not  agree,  and  the  daughter  takes 

her  case  into  court 

"When  her  husband  died,  Thomasina  procured  from  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  letters  of  administration.  On 
the  day  of  receiving  these  letters,  December  22,  1614,  she 
also  delivered  to  her  father,  John  Hemyngs,  two  leases  to 
be  held  in  trust  for  her.  These  leases  were  for  certain 
shares  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  theaters  acquired  by 
her  late  husband. 

"Within  the  year  succeeding  this  delivery  of  the  leases 
in  trust,  differences  arose  between  father  and  daughter  not 
lightly  to  be  settled.  Thomasina  therefore  brought  suit 
against  her  father  in  Chancery.  But  that  case  was  settled 
out  of  court,  even  before  serving  the  writ  of  subpoena. 
Fresh  differences  immediately  thereafter  arose,  and  Tho- 
masina had  a  Latin  bill  drawn  up,  apparently  a  translation 
in  part  of  her  unfiled  English  bill  in  Chancery,  and  arrested 
her  father  for  trespass,  at  the  common  law. 

"To  make  out  her  case  and  establish  her  legal  rights, 
her  attorney  found  it  necessary  to  recount  from  legal  docu- 
ments then  extant  the  history  of  the  shares  she  claimed. 
To  do  this  he  found  he  had  to  present  also  the  history  of 
all  the  shares  in  the  Globe  and  Blackfriars  from  their 
beginning. 

"Thus  we  have  the  documents,  with  the  stamp  oi  final 
authority  upon  the  history  they  relate." 

Professor  Wallace  goes  into  great  detail  in  his  presentation  of 
the  facts  upon  which  the  aggrieved  daughter  of  Hemyngs  based 
her  case.  A  summary  of  these  facts  so  far  as  they  concern  Shake- 
speare we  give  from  the  cable  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  . 

"The  case  was  set  for  trial  two  months  prior  to  Shakespeare's 
death,  and  altho  the  suit  was  directed  against  Hemyngs  it  was  in 
effect  against  Shakespeare,  the  Burbages,  and  the  whole  company 
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oi  shareholders,  for  Hemyngs  «as  business  manager  and  agent  of 
the  company. 

"The  history  recounted  in  the  documents  covers  the  period  of 
Shakespeare's  matures!  genius,  namely,  from  1599,  the  date  of  the 
building  of  the  Globe  Theater,  to  Ins  death  in  1616,  and  the  period 

when  the  (".lobe  and  the  Blackfriars  theaters  reached  their  highest 
tame. 

" Professor  Wallace  enters  with  great  detail  into  Shakespeare's 
interests  in  the  two  theaters.  When  Osteler  died  in 
1014  he  and  Shakespeare  owned  each  one-seventh  in 
the  Blackfriars  Theater  and  one-fourteenth  in  the  Globe 
Theater.  The  value  of  the  holdings  varied  from  time 
feO time,  butwhen  Thomasina's  suit  was  brought  Shake- 
speare's share  in  the  Globe  was  estimated  to  be  worth 
^300  and  his  share  in  the  Blackfriars  at  the  same 
sum. 

"This  made  the  market  value  of  the  Blackfriars  £2, 100 
and  that  of  the  Globe  £4,200.  This  was  only  an  esti- 
mate. The  conn's  valuation  did  not  stand,  for  no 
judgment  was  recorded,  and  the  case,  like  the  previous 
one,  was  probably  settled  out  of  court. 

"Professor  Wallace  points  out  that  for  the  first  time 
it  can  be  said  that  Shakespeare's  profits  from  the  Globe 
did  not  exceed  ^300,  which  is  only  about  half  the 
amount  hitherto  supposed;  while  his  profits  from  the 
Blackfriars  were  larger  than  supposed.  The  question 
of  his  income  is  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  shares  as  dealt  with  in  the  documents." 


"  Incidentally,  the  latest  possible  date  of  certain  plays  in  which 
Osteler  acted  is  fixt  by  the  date  of  Ins  death,  December  16,  1614. 
They  have  been  variously  d.ited  as  from  1616  to  1623,  with  some- 
times long  arguments  in  proof.  The  simple  fact  settles  the  latest 
limit.  These  plays  are  John  Webster's 'The  Duchess  of  Malfi  ' 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 'Bonduca  '  and  'Valentinian.'  Os- 
teler had  named  his  only  son  Beaumont,  evidently  out  of  admira- 
tion for  the  poet  in  whose  plays  he  acted. 


The  location  of  the  Globe  has  been  supposed  to  be 

sufficiently  settled  to  warrant  a  tablet  marking  the  spot, 
but  Professor  Wallace  demurs  in  these  words  : 


"  The  location  of  the  Globe  has  long  been  a  matter  of 
interesting  speculation.  From  the  exact  boundaries 
here  furnished  us,  it  is  now  tor  the  first  time  correctly  located 
as  lying  just  between  the  Park  on  the  north,  and  Maiden  Lane  on 
the  south.  The  property  was  not  quite  square,  but  its  greatest 
length  was  about  220  feet. 

"It  is  generally  known,  as  antiquarians  and  topographers  have 
determined  from  maps  and  surveys,  that  Maiden  Lane  of  Shake- 
speare's time,  running  east  and  west,  is  now  Park  Street.  It  has 
also  for  many  years  been  supposed  that  the  Globe  occupied  a  por- 
tion of  the  site  now  covered  by  Barclay's  Brewery,  just  south  of 
Park  Street.  The  present  documents,  however,  giving  exact 
boundaries  from  a  contemporary  lease  of  the  grounds,  finally  settle 
the  location  of  the  Globe  as  being  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
I  find  also  that  not  only  the  Globe,  but  also  the  Rose,  Bear  Garden, 
and  Hope  theaters  were  all  between  Maiden  Lane  and  the  Bank- 
side.  The  Lear  Garden  and  Hope  were  bounded  by  Maiden  Lane 
on  the  south,  just  as  the  Globe  was.  In  the  final  presentation.  I 
shall  show  by  maps  the  location  of  the  Globe,  where  the  com- 
munity or  some  individual  lover  of  Shakespeare  should  set  up 
some  suitable  and  durable  memorial.  1  suggest,  as  the  first  and 
most  permanent  memorial,  that  the  authorities  restore  to  Park 
Street  its  original  name  of  Maiden  Lane — a  name  associated  for 
all  time  with  Shakespeare  and  the  Globe  Theater.  For  the  pres- 
ent, the  location  with  reference  to  Maiden  Lane,  the  boundaries, 
and  recent  contemporary  lessees,  may  be  represented  by  the  printer 
thus: 

THE  PARK  (NORTH) 


THE  GLOBE  THEATER. 

As  it   is  represented  in  an  old  print  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare.     The  exact  spot  of  its   site 
in  modern  London  is  exciting  discussion  that  vies  in  fervor  with  the  North-Pole  dispute. 


"  The  new  documents  are  of  high  value,  not  only  to  Shakespearian 
biography,  but  also  to  the  stage  history  of  the  time.  In  the  matter 
of  showing  the  origin  and  history  of  shares  in  London  theaters 
and  opening  up  details  of  ownership,  management,  employment  of 
other  actors,  they  are  of  inestimable  worth." 
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MAIDEN  LANE  [PARK  STREET]  (SOUTH) 


HOW   SHAW   MAKES  ENEMIES 

XT  ()  friend  or  enemy  of  Bernard  Shaw  need  doubt  any  longer 
*■  ^  the  r<  ason  why.  Like  every  author,  he  makes  friends  and 
enemies,  and  while  there  may  be  several  reasons  why  he  makes 
friends,  G.  K.  Chesterton  thinks  that  Shaw's  vein  of  "erratic 
levity,"  his  "explosion  of  ineptitude,"  has  made  him  all  his  ene- 
mies. He  gives  people  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  they  are  being 
made  fools  of.  This,  of  course,  Mr.  Chesterton  assures  us,  is 
superfluous,  and  we  must  doubtless  trust  his  word  for  the  facts  of 
the  real  essence  of  Shaw,  for  he  starts  off  his  recently  published 
book  entitled  "George  Bernard  Shaw"  by  saying: 

"Most  people  either  say  that  they  agree  with  Bernard  Shaw  or 
that  they  do  not  understand  him.  I  am  the  only  person  who  un- 
derstands him,  and  I  do  not  agree  with  him." 

Mr.  Chesterton's  most  serious  point  of  disagreement  has  to  do 
with  Shaw's  levity.  For  regarding  him  as  "the  most  savagely 
serious  man  of  his  time,"  he  finds  him  on  occasion  breaking  out 
like  "  a  mere  music-hall  artist."  Mr.  Chesterton  goes  on  to  elabor- 
ate his  idea  of  this  fault  thus  : 

"It  is  a  fault  only  to  be  mentioned  when  we  have  made  the 
solidity  of  the  merits  quite  clear.  To  say  that  Shaw  is  merely 
making  game  of  people  is  demonstrably  ridiculous;  at  least  a 
fairly  systematic  philosophy  can  be  traced  through  all  his  jokes, 
and  one  would  not  insist  on  such  a  unity  in  all  the  songs  of  Mr. 
Dan  Leno.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  the  genius  of  Shaw 
is  really  too  harsh  and  earnest  rather  than  too  merry  and  irrespons- 
ible. I  shall  have  occasion  to  point  out  later  that  Shaw  is,  in  one 
very  serious  sense,  the  very  opposite  of  paradoxical.  In  any  case, 
if  any  real  student  of  Shaw  says  that  Shaw  is  only  making  a  fool 
of  him,  we  can  only  say  that  of  that  student  it  is  very  superfluous 
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for  any  one  to  make  a  fool.  But  tho  the  dramatist's  jests  are  al- 
ways serious  and  generally  obvious,  he  is  really  affected  from  time 
to  time  by  a  certain  spirit  .  .  .  that  can  only  be  called  one  of 
senseless  ingenuity.  I  suppose  it  is  a  sort  of  Nemesis  of  wit  ;  the 
skidding  of  a  wheel  in  the  height  of  its  speed.  Perhaps  it  is  con- 
nected with  the  nomadic  nature  of  his  mind.  That  lack  of  roots, 
this  remoteness  from  ancient  instincts  and  traditions,  is  responsible 
for  a  certain  bleak  and  heartless  extravagance  of  statement  on  cer- 
tain subjects  which  makes  the  author  really  unconvincing  as  well 
as  exaggerative  :  satires  that  are  saugremi,  jokes  that  are  rather 
silly  than  wild,  statements  which  even  considered  as  lies  have  no 
symbolic  relation  to  truth.  They  are  exaggerations  of  something 
that  does  not  exist.  For  instance,  if  a  man  called  Christmas  Day 
a  mere  hypocritical  excuse  for  drunkenness  and  gluttony  that 
would  be  false,  but  it  would  have  a  fact  hidden  in  it  somewhere. 
But  when  Bernard  Shaw  says  that  Christmas  Day  is  only  a  con- 
spiracy kept  up  by  poulterers  and  wine  merchants  from  strictly 
business  motives,  then  he  says  something  which  is  not  so  much 
false  as  startlingly  and  arrestingly  foolish.  He  might  as  well  say 
that  the  two  sexes  were  invented  by  jewelers  who  wanted  to  sell 
wedding-rings.  Or  again,  take  the  case  of  nationality  and  the  unit 
of  patriotism.  If  a  man  said  that  all  boundaries  between  clans, 
kingdoms,  or  empires  were  nonsensical  or  non-existent,  that  would 
a  fallacy,  but  a  consistent  and  philosophical  fallacy.  But  when 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  says  that  England  matters  so  little  that  the 
British  Empire  might  very  well  give  up  these  islands  to  Germany, 
he  has  not  only  got  hold  of  the  sow  by  the  wrong  ear  but  the  wrong 
sow  by  the  wrong  ear:  a  mythical  sow,  a  sow  that  is  not  there  at 
all.  If  Britain  is  unreal,  the  British  Empire  must  be  a  thousand 
times  more  unreal.  It  is  as  if  one  said. 'I  do  not  believe  thai 
Michael  Scott  ever  had  any  existence;  but  I  am  convinced,  in 
spite  of  the  absurd  legend,  that  he  had  a  shadow.'  ' 


A   PERIL  SEEN    BY    PRESIDENT   LOWELL 

THE  new  president  of  Harvard  sees  the  college  passing  through 
a  transitional  period  which  is  fraught  with  danger.  Evi- 
dence of  this,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  seen  in  "the  comparatively  small 
estimation  in  which  high  proficiency  in  college  studies  is  held  both 
by  undergraduates  and  by  the  public  at  large."  Again  this  may 
be  seen  "  in  the  absence,  among  instructors  as  well  as  students,  of 
fixt  principles  by  which  the  choice  of  study  ought  to  be  guided." 
and  "more  markedly  still  in  the  lack  of  any  accepted  view  of  the 
ultimate  object  of  a  college  education."  In  this  latter  respect  the 
view  most  often  exprest  of  late  is  that  the  college  should  prepare 
for  the  study  of  a  definite  profession,  and  that  the  subjects  pursued 
should  be  such  as  will  furnish  knowledge  directly  useful  for 
that  end. 

Dr.  Lowell  points  out  in  his  inaugural  address  the  implications 
of  such  a  view  by  asking  "if  so.  would  it  not  be  better  to  transfer 
all  instruction  of  this  kind  to  the  professional  schools,  reducing 
the  age  of  entrance  thereto  .and  leaving  the  general  studies  for  a 
college  course  of  diminished  length,  or  perhaps  surrendering  them 
altogether  to  the  secondary  schools  ;  "  Where  we  should  land  he 
indicates  thus  : 

"The  logical  result  of  the  policy  would  be  that  of  Germany, 
where  the  university  is  in  effect  a  collection  of  professional  schools 
and  the  underlying  general  education  is  given  in  the  gymnasium. 
Such  a  course  has.  indeed,  been  suggested,  for  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  transfer  so  far  as  possible  to  the  secondary  schools  the 
first  two  years  of  college  instruction  and  to  make  the  essential 
work  of  the  university  professional  in  character.  But  that  requires 
a  far  higher  and  better  type  of  secondary  school  than  we  possess 
or  are  likely  to  possess  for  many  years.  Moreover,  excellent  as 
the  German  system  is  for  Germany,  it  is  not  wholly  suited  to  our 
Republic,  which  can  not.  in  my  opinion,  afford  to  lose  the  substan- 
tial, if  intangible,  benefits  the  nation  has  derived  from  its  colleges. 
Surely,  the  college  can  give  freedom  of  thought,  a  breadth  of  out- 
look, a  training  for  citizenship,  which  neither  the  secondary  nor 
the  professional  school  in  this  country  can  equal. 

"Even  persons  who  do  not  share  this  view  of  a  professional  aim 
have  often  urged  that  in  order  to  save  college  education  in  the 


conditions  that  confront  us  we  must  reduce  its  length.  May  we 
not  feel  that  the  most  vital  measure  for  saving  the  college  is  not  to 
shorten  its  duration,  but  to  insure  that  it  shall  be  worth  saving  ? 
Institutions  are  rarely  murdered ;  they  meet  their  end  by  suicide. 
They  are  not  strangled  by  their  natural  environment  while  vigor- 
ous ;  they  die  because  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness  or  fail 
to  do  the  work  that  the  world  wants  done  ;  and  we  are  justified  in 
believing  that  the  college  of  the  future  has  a  great  work  to  do  for 
the  American  people." 

If  then  the  college  is  not  to  suffer  extinction  by  either  of  the 
two  methods  which  are  pointed  out,  we  must,  says  President 
Lowell,  "construct  a  new  solidarity  to  replace  that  which  is  gone." 
He  indicates  what  he  thinks  it  should  be  : 

"The  task  before  us  is  to  frame  a  system  which,  without  sacri- 
ficing individual  variation  too  much  or  neglecting  the  pursuit  of 
different  scholarly  interests,  shall  produce  an  intellectual  and  social 
cohesion,  at  least  among  large  groups  of  students,  and  points  of 
contact  among  them  all.  This  task  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
college,  altho  more  urgent  in  the  case  of  those  that  have  grown  the 
largest  and  have  been  moving  most  rapidly.  A  number  of  colleges 
are  feeling  their  way  toward  a  more  definite  structure,  and  since 
the  problem  before  them  is  in  many  cases  essentially  the  same,  it 
is  fortunate  that  they  are  assisting  one  another  by  approaching  it 
from  somewhat  different  directions.  What  I  have  to  say  upon  the 
subject  here  is,  therefore,  intended  mainly  for  the  conditions  we 
are  called  upon  to  face  at  Harvard. 

"  It  is  worth  our  while  to  consider  the  nature  of  an  ideal  college 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  university  ;  ideal,  not  in  the  sense  of 
something  to  be  exactly  reproduced,  but  of  a  type  to  which  we 
should  conform  as  closely  as  circumstances  will  permit.  It  would 
contemplate  the  highest  development  of  the  individual  student — 
which  involves  the  best  equipment  of  the  graduate.  It  would  con- 
template also  the  proper  connection  of  the  college  with  the  pro- 
fessional schools  ;  and  it  would  adjust  the  relation  of  the  students 
to  one  another.     Let  me  take  up  these  matters  in  their  order. 

"The  individual  student  ought  clearly  to  be  developed,  so  far 
as  possible,  both  in  his  strong  and  in  his  weak  points,  for  the  col- 
lege ought  to  produce,  not  defective  specialists,  but  men  intellec- 
tually well  rounded,  of  wide  sympathies  and  unfettered  judgment. 
At  the  same  time  they  ought  to  be  trained  to  hard  and  accurate 
thought,  and  this  will  not  come  merely  by  surveying  the  element- 
ary principles  of  many  objects.  It  requires  a  mastery  of  some- 
thing, acquired  by  continuous  application.  Every  student  ought 
to  know  in  some  subject  what  the  ultimate  sources  of  opinion  are, 
and  how  they  are  handled  by  those  who  profess  it.  Only  in  this 
way  is  he  likely  to  gain  the  solidity  of  thought  that  begets  sound 
thinking.  In  short,  he  ought,  so  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  be  both 
broad  and  profound. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  training  of  the  student,  or  the  equipment  of 
the  graduate,  we  are  prone  to  think  of  the  knowledge  acquired ; 
but  are  we  not  inclined  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  knowledge 
alone  ?  Taken  by  itself  it  is  a  part,  and  not  the  most  vital  part, 
of  education.  Surely  the  essence  of  a  liberal  education  consists 
in  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  familiarity  with  methods  of  thought,  an 
ability  to  use  information  rather  than  a  memory  stocked  with  facts, 
however  valuable  such  a  storehouse  may  be.  In  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  alumni  of  Dartmouth  President  Tucker  remarked  that 
'the  college  is  in  the  educational  system  to  represent  the  spirit  of 
amateur  scholarship.  College  students  are  amateurs,  not  profes- 
sionals.' Or,  as  President  Hadley  is  fond  of  putting  it,  'The  ideal 
college  education  seems  to  me  to  be  one  where  a  student  learns 
things  that  he  is  not  going  to  use  in  after-life,  by  methods  that  he 
is  going  to  use.  The  former  element  gives  the  breadth,  the  latter 
element  gives  the  training.' 

"  But  if  this  be  true,  no  method  of  ascertaining  truth,  and  there- 
fore no  department  of  human  thought,  ought  to  be  wholly  a  sealed 
book  to  an  educated  man.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  few  men 
are  capable  of  learning  a  new  subject  after  the  period  of  youth  has 
passed,  and  hence  the  graduate  ought  to  be  so  equipped  that  he 
can  grasp  effectively  any  problem  with  which  his  duties  or  his  in- 
terest may  impel  him  to  deal.  An  undergraduate,  addicted  mainly 
to  the  classics,  recently  spoke  to  his  adviser  in  an  apologetic  tone 
of  having  elected  a  course  in  natural  science,  which  he  feared  was 
narrowing.  Such  a  state  of  mind  is  certainly  deplorable,  for  in 
the  present  age  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  mental  outfit  which  no  cultivated  man  should  lack." 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 
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me.     It  ma  nstance,  be 

without    fear    of    contradiction    that 

hail  Stanislaus  II.  of  Poland  the 

that  Catharine 
minion  he  had  been,  his  country  would 
never  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  spoliation 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  Mm  the 
only  influence  that  the  grand  duchess  had 
Poniatow  ki  was  for  the  had.  From 
the  letters  and  men  which  Mr.  Bain 

makes  so  faithful  a  use,  we  learn  all  the 
particulars  of  that  vulgar  intrigue  in  which 
Poniatowski  won  a  throne  by  pandering 
to  the  passions  of  a  dissolute  princess.  It 
Catharine  II.  who  practicallj  raised 
Stanislaus  to  supreme  power  in  Poland, 
but  a  want  of  moral  fiber,  and  a  faint- 
heartedness '  immon  in  the  decadent 
Poland  of  his  time,  made  him  incapable  of 
controlling  the  anarchical  forces  which  rent 
his  kingdom  into  so  many  jarring  factions. 
"Freedom  shrieked  when  Kosciusco  fell," 
says  the  poet,  hut  freedom  was  really 
sacrificed  long  before  the  hero  of  Saratoga, 
the  companion  of  Washington,  laid  down 
his  life  in  a  patriotic  struggle  for  his  peo- 
ple's independence.  His  famous  saying, 
Finis  I'oloniu  Poland's  end.  was  really 
pronounced  h\  the  submission  of  Stanis- 
laus. 

Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  has  written  for  us  this 
mournful  chapter  in  the  history  of  a  de- 
cadent nation,  with  a  brilliancy  and  point 
not  common  excepting  in  the  writings  of 
French  historians.  The  tale  is  as  exciting 
as  a  romance,  and  reflects  much  of  that 
realistic  description  of  manners,  good  and 
bad,  which  we  find  in  the  works  of  Balzac. 
For  Stanislaus,  like  the  French  r<  imancer, 
Baron  Hulot,  was  a  man  all  temperament, 
but  destitute  of  character.  Of  course  as 
measured  by  the  standard  of  his  time,  he 
i  irmed  a  picturesque  figure,  and  played  a 
part    ignoble    indeed    but    not    altogether 
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without  traits  of  sentimental  attraction. 
Such  ;s  the  impression  vve  derive  from 
reading   a   very  interesting    volume,     The 

sixteen    illustrations    add    con.  to 

the  \  alue  of  these  |  irs. 

Barbour,    Ralph    Henry      Captain   Chul 
4 13 .      N( 

Si.  50. 

Kurr.    Robert.     Cardillac.     Fro  , 

New  York:    IV  I         si. 50. 

Barton,    i  imes  1.      Daybreak  in  Turkey.     121110. 

pp.   294,  Pilgrim   Press.       si    ;j  net. 

The  texl  of  tins  book  seems  to  be  that 
modern  ideas,  leading  to  political  revolu 
ton  and  the  establishment  of  constitu 
tionalism,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Xear  East  largely  through  the  channel  of 
missionary  enterprise.  Tins  is  what  the 
urns  would  call  the  tend*  is:  of  .,  most 
interesting  work.  Hut  in  dealing  with  this 
theme  Mr.  Barton  has  given  us  a  concise 
tho  comprehensive  idea  of  what  is  meant 
by  Turkey,  racially,  geographically,  and 
as  regards  religion.    'The  book  was  written, 

he  says,  up  to  the  last  chapter  before  the 
new  regime  came  in.  and  .so  true  was  its 
description  of  the  present  and  its  predic- 
tions for  the  future  that  the  last  chapter, 
on  "Constitutional  Government,"  tell  in 
quite  naturally  with  all  that  preceded  it. 
With  regard  to  the  fate  of  Turkey  and  its 
new  parliament  he  rather  discouragingly 
records  the  words  of  "an  old  and  expe 
rienced  diplomat,"  who  remarked:  "1 
have  studied  Turkey  from  within  and 
without  for  thirty  years,  and  have  care- 
fully weighed  the  diverse  forces  which  are 
operating  in  the  empire.  I  have  come  to 
one  clear  and  final  conclusion  which  I  am 
certain  will  stand  the  test  .if  tune,  and  this 
is,  that  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
what  the  future  will  produce." 

The  Christian  missionaries  have  intro- 
duced into  Turkey  education  after  mod- 
ern lines,  modern  medicine,  and  tlu-  mod- 
ern printing-press.  They  have  elevated 
the  Turkish  woman.  It  is  plainly  shown 
by  Mr.  Barton  that  "the  missionaries  are 
working  more  directly  than  any  other  men 
to  complete  the  social  evolution  of  man- 
kind, anil  to  make  possible  the  peaceful 
federation  of  mankind." 

The  book  is  eminently  readable,  the 
writer  a  broad-minded  political  thinker, 
and  no  more  timely  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Turkish  question  from 
one  point  of  view  has  come  into    iur  hands. 

Beach,  Rex.  The  Silver  Horde.  Illustrated. 
l.'mo,  pp.  389.      New  York:    Harper   &  Bros.    $1.50. 

Bellamy,  William  More  Charades.  i6mo. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     Si  net. 

Brooks.  Amy.  Prue  at  School.  Illustrated. 
i.'mo.  pp.  -■?'>.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.     Si. 

Browning.  Elizabeth  Barrett.  Sonnets  from  the 
Portuguese.     lomo.     New  York:    Duffield    &  Co. 

Burton.  Kit  hard.  From  the  Book  of  Life.  Poems. 
nmo,  pp.  <)4.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.25 
net. 

Carrtngton,  Hereward.  Hindu  Magic,  umo. 
pp.  52.     London:    The  Anna'-  of  Psychical  Research. 

Mr.  Carrington  has  undertaken  to  show 
the  methods  by  which  Hindu  fakirs  and 
yogis  perform  their  feats.  He  gives  in  de- 
tail, with  illustrations,  explanations  of 
methods  used  in  what  are  known  as  the 
"Mango-tree."  "Basket.1'  "Dry  Sands," 
"Diving."  "Snake  Charming."  and  "Vol- 
untary Interment"  tricks.  His  explana- 
tions are  based  on  information  obtained 
at  first  hand.  While  he  does  not  assert 
that  all  these  performances  are  the  result 
of  fraud  and  trickery,  a  large  proportion 


of   them   are.    in    the   same   sense    that    "the 

\  .1st  bulk  of  mediumistic  phenomena  in 
our  own  countr)  arc  fraud  and  trickery." 

Cesare,    K    de       1'!  e   Lasl    Days  ol  !  ime 

1'ran   I  1  'in     lb,-     1  I  I  'iniiiimi. 

58,     Hou8  I     'hi  Co.    $.5.50  net. 

The    present     work     includes    the     period 
from    tlie    return    of    Pope    I'ius     IX      from 

('■acta  under  the  escort  of  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Naples  up  to  the  occupation  ol  Rome  by 
the  Italian  arm\  and  the  establishment 
of  the  civil  government  in  that  citj  as  the 
capital  of  the  nation. 

I'ms  IX.  returned  to  the  city  no  longer 
the  eager  reformer  who  had  wished  for  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  govern- 
;  for  the  Papal  States.  His  attempt  to 
establish  such  an  institution  in  1N47  was 
unsuccessful  because  of  th,-  new  spirit 
which  hail  swept  over  Italy  and  was  im- 
patient of  ecclesiastical  domination.  The 
many  reforms  which  he  had  inaugurated 
at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  did  much  to 
establish  his  reputation  as  a  liberal  and 
progressive  ruler.  He  found,  however, 
that  if  he  could  not  withstand  the  ascend- 
ency of  Mazzini  in  the  sphere  of  civil  poli- 
tic s,  he  could  still  assert  the  authority  of 
the  papacy  on  theological  lines.  His  pro- 
mulgation of  the  dogma  which  asserted 
the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1854  was 
only  the  preface  to  a  still  more  sweeping 
vindication  of  his  authority.  Of  this  pro- 
mulgation in  December  8,  1854,  made  in 
tin-  presence  of  fifty-four  cardinals,  forty- 
two  archbishops,  twenty-three  bishops,  and 
several  patriarchs,  Mr.  I  )e  Cesare  writes: 

"The  festival  [at  St.  Peter's]  on  that 
day  was  magnificent.  After  chanting  the 
Gospel,  first  in  Latin,  then  in  Greek,  Car- 
dinal Macchi.  deacon  of  the  Sacred  College, 
together  with  the  senior  archbishops  and 
bishops  present,  all  approached  the  papal 
throne,  pronouncing  these  words  in  Latin: 
'Deign,  most  Holy  Father,  to  lift  your 
Apostolic  voice  and  pronounce  the  dog- 
matic Decree  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion. .  .  .  The  pope,  replying,  stated  that  he 
welcomed  the  wish  of  the  Sacred  College, 
the  episcopate, and  the  clergy,  and  declared 


From  Bum's   "Last  Kiuy;  ut  Puland." 

SOPHIA,  COUNTESS  POTOC'KI. 

Count  Felix  Potocki,  married  to  Panna,  one  of  the 
greatest  heiresses  of  Poland,  "  divorced  her  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  do  so,  with  an  allowance  of  £40,000  a 
year,"  says  R.  Nisbet  Bain, "  and  married  instead  a 
beautiful  Greek  slave  of  whom  vve  only  know  that  her 
Christian  [name  was  Sophia  and  that  she  had  lieen 
brought  from  Stainboul." 
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that  it  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  invoke 
the  help  of  the  Holy  Soirit.  So  siying  he 
intoned  the  Veni  Creator,  chanted  in 
chorus  by  all  present.  The  chant  con- 
cluded, amid  solemn  silence  Pius  IX. 's 
finely  modulated  voice  read  the  decree. 
.  .  .  Amid  the  roar  of  cannon  from  Fort 
St.  Angelo  and  the  festive  ringing'  of  church 
bells  the  solemn  act  was  accomplished." 

It  is  curious  to  read  that  "on  October 
2  of  the  same  year  the  first  telegraph  line 
from  Rome  to  Terracina  was  inaugurated  " 
and  to  find  that  on  his  railroad  journey  to 
Civita    Vecchia    the     Pope    occupied     "a 
special,  very  luxurious  carriage,  made  in 
Paris,  all  gold  and  white,  composed  of  a 
drawing-room,  an  oratory,  and  a  dressing- 
room."     Truly  the  old  order  was  yielding 
place   to   the  new!     But   the   indomitable 
courage  of  Pius  IX.  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  all  the  revolutional  ferment  that  raged 
around   him.      At   the   celebration   of  the 
third  centenary  of  the  Council  of  Trent  a 
plan  had  been  put  forth  for  convening  an 
Ecumenical    Council    in    Rome   to   elevate 
the  temporal  power  into  a  dogma.     It  was 
proposed  that  the  heads   of  the    Catholic 
States,    especially    the    Emperor    Francis 
Joseph  and  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain,  should 
assist  at  the  promulgation.      But  Austria 
was   forced   to   recognize  the  kingdom   of 
Italy  by  the  war  of  1866  and  Queen  Isa- 
bella was  deposed,  while  Catholic  France 
felt  her  prestige  gone  in  faee  of  Germany 
after  Sadowa.     The  papal    organ,   Civilta 
Cattolica,  wisely  proposed  that    papal    in- 
fallibility should  be  decreed  instead  of  the 
temporal   power.      The   council   was   held 
1869.     Much  opposition  was  met  with  and 
many  curious  arguments   put  in  support 
of  the  doctrine.     "The  bishop  of  Poitiers 
said  that  since  St.  Peter  was  crucified  head 
downward,  thus  causing  the  whole  weight 
of  his  body  to  fall  upon  his  head,  it  proved 
that  the  Pope  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Church    and    therefore    infallible."      The 
protest  of  the  Archbishop  of  Bologna  was 
met    by    the    Pope's    sarcastic    sentence: 
"Well,    Cardinal,   you  have  made  an  un- 
worthy and  heretical  speech;    you  desire 
to  return  to  Bologna,  and  doubtless  you 
will    be   much   esteemed   by    the    Italian 
Revolutionists,    but    you    will    not   return 
without  having  first  subscribed  to  a  new 
profession  of  faith."    When  another  bishop 
put  forth  tradition  as  a  ground  of  dissent, 
Mr.    de    Cesare   tells   us   that    "Pius    IX. 
angrily  interrupted  him  with,    'I  am  tra- 
dition. '  '        The    cannon     of     St.     Angelo 
roared  and  the  bells  rang  in  spite  of  every- 
thing over  the  promulgation  of  the  decree. 
But  other  cannons  were  very  soon  to  roar. 
The  end  of  temporal  power  which  for  cen- 
turies had  done  so  much  to  rule  the  storm, 
in  medieval  Europe  was  come;    the  power 
that  had  so  often  represented   justice   in 
politics,   light  amid   intellectual  darkness, 
and   had   often  brought   peace   instead  of 
war,     and    maintained    order    amid    civil 
chaos,  was  now  found  to  be  out  of  date. 
"God   broke   the   consecrated   tool   whose 
work  was  done."     The  king  had  sent  his 
ultimatum  to  the  Vatican.     On  September 
20,  1870,  the  royal  artillery  opened  fire  on 
the  papal  city.     On  the  morning  of  Sep- 
tember  21   the  papal  flag  was  lowered  on 
the  Castcl  San  Angelo  and  Pius  IX.  wrote 
to  his  nephew  Luigi:    "All  is  over!     With- 
out liberty  it  is  impossible  to  govern  the 
Church."     Mr.  De  Cesare,  speaking  of  the 
seclusion  of  the  Pope  in  the  Vatican,  re- 
marks : 


"Any  city  but  Rome  would  have  been 
unfitted  to  make  this  great  experiment  of 
harboring  within  its  walls  a  dispossest 
Pope  and  an  elected  King;  a  religious  and 
a  civil  sovereignty;  the  Papacy,  which  was 
beginning  to  recognize  some  necessities  of 
the  new  era,  and  the  monarchy,  needful  to 
the  unity  of  the  nation." 

It  is  in  this  tone  of  impartiality  that  the 
whole  of  this  splendid  chapter  in  history 
is  written,  and  it  is  not  needful  to  say  any- 
thing more  in  commendation  of  an  Italian 
writer  who  had  previously  produced  ' '  The 
End  of  a  Kingdom." 

Clarke,  William  Newton.  Sixty  Years  with  the 
Bible.  A  Record  of  Experience.  nmo,  pp.  259. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Si. 2 5  net. 

Craven,  Priscilla.  The  Pride  of  the  Graftons. 
i2mo,  pp.  325.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50. 

Crothers,  Samuel  McChord.  Oliver  "Wendell 
Holmes.  The  Autocrat  and  His  Fellow-Boarders. 
With  Selected  Poems.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  64. 
Boston:   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     75  cents  net. 

Curtis,  Alice  Turner.  The  Little  Heroine  at 
School.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  323.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee   &  Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 

Daulton,    Agnes    McClelland.      From    Sioux    to 

Susan.      Illustrated,      nmo,   pp.   342.      New    York: 
Century  Co.      $1.50. 


From  Cesare's  "  Last  Days  of  Papal  Rome.  " 
CARDINAL   ANTONELLI,   CHIEF   MINISTER    OF    POPE 
PIUS   IX. 

Davles,  Maria  Thompson.  Miss  Selina  Lue  and 
the  Soap-Box  Babies.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  221. 
Indianapolis:   Bobbs  Merrill  Co. 

Du  Bois,  Mary  Constance.  The  Lass  of  the  Silver 
Sword.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  418.  New  York: 
Century  Co.     Si. 50. 

Dudley,  Albertus  T.  The  School  Four.  Illus- 
trated. 121110,  pp.  312.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 

Duff,  J.  Wight.  A  Literary  History  of  Rome. 
8vo,  pp.  695.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.20. 

The  time  has  gone  by  when  boys  began 
their  education  by  a  laborious  attempt  at 
writing  the  lyrics  of  Horace,  the  verse  of 
Vergil  and  Ovid,  and  the  prose  of  Cicero. 
It  is  seldom  nowadays  that  we  hear  a 
man  of  education  quoting  from  "Georgics" 
or  even  the  "Ars  Poetica."  But  the  undy- 
ing influence  of  the  Augustan  age  still  re- 
mains with  us,  albeit  it  may  simply  be  that 
Latin  literature  permeates  English  and 
therefore  American  literature  with  the 
persistency  of  an  inherited  tradition  and 
the  force  of  a  racial  instinct.  It  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  such  works  as  that  which 
we  have  before  us  are  valuable.  Literary 
works  about  literature  are  not  always  the 
best  aids  to  taste  and  education.  It  is, 
however,  always  profitable  to  analyze  the 
secrets  of  style  in  such  writers  as  Milton 
and  Tennyson  and  very  often  such  secrets 


are  best  apprehended  by  a  reference  to  a 
writer  whom  the  English  singer  addrest 
in  the  words: 

"I  salute  thee,  Mantovano,   I  that    loved 
thee  since  my  days  began, 
Wielder   of   the   stateliest   measure    ever 
molded  by  the  lips  of  man." 

We  do  not  know  any  work  of  moderate 
dimensions  which  is  more  likely  to  revive 
or  whet  an  appetite  for  Latin  literature 
than  Professor  Duff's  manual.  It  is  packed 
full  of  information,  and  its  critical  re- 
marks are  sound  and  good.  The  "unar- 
morial  impassivity"  of  Sallust,  the  "epi- 
grammatic terseness"  of  Nepos,  the  splen- 
dor of  Cicero,  the  overwrought  but  melan- 
choly picturesqueness  of  Vergil,  are  all  done 
justice  to  in  this  occasionally  eloquent 
treatise.  How  happy  is  this  description 
of  Terence  and  how  true:  "As  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  there  is  no  horror  of 
the  commonplace,  provided  it  be  rendered 
in  consummate  form."  "'What  oft  was 
thought,  but  ne'er  so  well  exprest.'  This 
is  the  secret  of  Terence's  wealth  of  phrases, 
eminently  quotable  for  pith,  point,  or  bal- 
ance." 

The  same  acuteness  of  characterization 
distinguishes  all  the  professor's  criticisms. 
We  recommend  the  book  to  all  who  love 
classical  literature  and  classical  associa- 
tions with  the  happy  verdict  of  this  writer. 
"Hellenism  notwithstanding,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Rome,  principles,  aspirations, 
esthetics,  remained  Roman.  The  Roman 
borrowed  in  a  Roman  way."  Perhaps  we 
ought  not  to  feel  a  certain  sadness  in  read- 
ing the  words  of  this  learned  and  enthu- 
siastic classical  scholar:  "In  great  meas- 
ure, Latin  has  been  relegated  to  the  notes, 
and  English  translations  given  in  the  text, 
so  as  to  render  it  more  continuously  read- 
able for  those  who  know  little  Latin." 
Yes,  those  who  know  much  Latin  are  now 
in  deplorable  minority,  but  such  works  as 
the  present  bright  and  entertaining  volume 
will  certainly  move  those  that  know  little 
to  furbish  and  retain  it,  or  even  to  add  to 
it  under  the  stimulus  of  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge and  enthusiasm. 

Eggleston,  George  Carj\  Irene  of  the  Moun- 
tains. Pp.  437.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.     Si. So. 

Mr.  Eggleston 's  romance  takes  us  back 
to  the  Virginia  of  a  half-century  ago.  The 
author  has  not  only  secured  good  material 
for  his  story,  but  has  mastered  the  more 
difficult  art  of  putting  it  in  attractive  form. 
Moreover,  by  sinking  his  own  personality 
and  allowing  his  characters  to  speak  for 
themselves,  he  engages  the  reader's  inter- 
ested attention  from  the  start. 

Irene  is  the  child  of  humble,  unlettered 
mountaineers  and  has  little  prospect  of 
rising  above  her  lowly  condition.  She  is 
far  superior  to  her  kinsfolk,  but  hardly 
fitted  to  enter  cultured  society;  in  her  own 
words,  she  has  "learned  just  enough  to  spoil 
things."  At  last,  however,  the  prospec- 
tive governor  of  Virginia  interests  himself 
in  her  future  and  despite  the  prevalent 
prejudices  concerning  class  distinctions, 
gives  her  the  educational  advantages  for 
which  she  so  passionately  longs.  Fortu- 
nately for  Irene's  later  happiness,  her  lover 
proves  himself  a  manly,  democratic  young 
fellow  who  has  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions. 

No  review  would  be  complete  without  a 
word  about  Judy  Peters.  Her  amusing, 
idiomatic  speech  serves  to  enliven   many 
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.i  page  Rough,  illiterate,  swayed  wholly 
by  feminine  caprice,  she  nevertheless  is  so 
potent  a  factor  in  the  community  thai  her 
favor  is  sought  even  by  shrewd  politicians. 
It  is  her  voice  that  decides  more  than  one 
election. 

A  genuine  pleasure  awaits  the  reader  of 
"Irene  of  the  Mountains,"  for  no  prettier 
story  of  Southern  life  has  appeared  in  a 
long  tii 
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Sense  and  Sentiment  of  Thackeray,  Being  Selections 
from  the  Works  am]  Correspondence  of  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray.  Frontispiece'  I'.mo,  pp. 
i>5       New  York:    Harper   lV  Bros 

Fuller,  Hubert  Bruce     The  Speakers  of  the  11 
Illustrated,     nmo,  pp.  ?it.     Boston:     Little,  Brown 
&  Co. 

Mr.  Fuller  has  aimed   "to  give  a  brief, 
dispassionate  story  of  the  development  of 

power"  in  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  When  Congress  was  first 
organized  in  1789,  the  speaker  was  "merely 
a  moderator  who  presided  over  sessions 
with  calm  deliberation  and  impartial 
favor."  His  prestige  lay,  not  in  his  power 
so  -.luch  as  in  the  honor  which  the  position 
gave  him.  Now,  however,  after  an  inter- 
val of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  he 
has  become  "quite  the  most  potent  factor 
in  American  legislative  life."  In  fact,  he 
is  "the  absolute  arbiter  of  our  national 
legislation."  Mr.  Fuller  discusses  first  the 
office  of  speaker,  as  i  existed  before  1789 
in  England  and  in  our  own  Colonial  legis- 
latures. He  then  devotes  nine  chapters  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  speaker,  as 
they  were  modified  in  successive  congresses 
from  Muhlenberg,  the  first  speaker,  down 
to  the  present  holder  of  the  office,  Mr. 
Cannon.  Henry  Clay  he  calls  "the  great- 
est of  American  speakers."  Much  atten- 
tion is  also  given  to  James  G.  Blaine  and 


Thomas  B.    Reed,      [n  a  final  chapter  he 
gives  a  resume  of  the  speaker's  office  as  it 
exists    to-day    in    England    and    America, 
and  points  out  contrasts  as  to  dignity,  re 
wards,  and  the  years  spent  in  retirement 
The  book  has  been  very  well  put  together. 

Furlong,  Charles  Wellington      The  Gateway    to 
il  ara      <  >!>•  ervatii 

Lted.         1  .'mi),     pp       506.        New     \ 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     Sj.so  m 

Gllman,  Bradley       A  Son  of  the  Desert       I 

tamo,  pp.   363.     New   York:     The  Century 
Co.     $1.50. 

Godfrey,    llollis.      For  the   Norton    Name,       lllus- 
imo,   pp.    .'i>S.     Boston:     Little,   Brown    iV. 
Co.      S 1 

Goodwin,  Maud  Wilder.     Veronica  Playfair.    li- 
ned,     tamo,  pp,  319.     Boston:    Little,   Brown 
$1.50. 

Greene,    Frances    Nimmo.      [nto    the    Night.      A 
'  ,'v.  Orleans,     Illustrated      tamo,  pp.  369 
New  York:    T  Crowell    &  Co.     Si.ao  net 

Guinness,   H.  Grattan      On  This   Rock.      1 
17.     New  York:    Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.    $1  net. 

Hall,    Eliza    Calvert       The    Land    of   Long    Age 
pp.  *9j    Boston:     Little.    Brown    &  Co.       Si. so. 

An  opportunity  is  presented  in  Eliza 
Hall's  new  book  to  renew  our  ac- 
quaintance with  that  kind  philosopher  of 
Blu  -Grass  fame  Aunt  Jane.  Her  remi- 
niscences an-  lit'  a  generation  gone  by — 
one  that  spoke  a  different  language  and 
thought  other  thoughts  than  our  own.  Yet 
Aunt  Jane  herself  is  strangely  progressive 
for  one  who  lived  '  '  the  Land  of  Long  Ago 
\.  d  only  is  she  alive  to  1  >ur  latter-day  prob- 
lems such  as  child  labor,  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion, and  race  suicide,  but  has  a  pertinent 
comment  on  each  and  says  these  efforts  to 
grapple  with  wrong  remind  her  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  liven 
the  Browning  Club  does  not  wholly  over- 
whelm the  quaint  old  lady  who  tries  to  ex- 
tract from  its  intelligibility  a  message  for 
herself 

I  Li  recollections  are  both  pathetic  and 
humorous.  "The  Courtship  of  Miss  Ama- 
ryllis." a  dainty,  old-fashioned  romance,  is 
especially  good.  In  "An  live  for  an  Eye" 
Aunt  Jane  expatiates  upon  the  folly  of 
postponing  the  kind  word  or  deed  until  it 
is  valueless.  "The  Marriage  Problem  in 
( ioshen  "  embodies  a  lecture  on  the  divorce 
evil.  As  a  whole,  "The  Land  of  Long 
Ago"  is  the  reflection  of  a  broad,  sympa- 
thetic soul  who  would  not  allow  herself  to 
die  of  "housekeepin'  disease,"  took  plenty 
of  time  to  live  in  the  great  out-of-doors, 
and  firmly  believed  that  she  never  had  a 
sorrow  but  there  was  a  happiness  coming 
to  make  up  for  it. 

Hapgood,  Hutchins.  The  Spirit  of  the  Ghetto. 
Studies  of  the  Jewish  Quarter  in  New  York.  With 
drawings  from  life  by  Jacob  Epstein.  Revised  edi- 
tion.    New  York:    Funk   &  Wagnalls  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Of  Mr.  Hapgood's  documentary  book, 
now  seven  years  old,  it  has  seemed  wise  to 
him,  as  well  as  to  his  publishers,  to  bring 
out  a  new  edition,  not  only  because  of  the 
existing  demand  for  the  book,  but  because 
also  of  its  value  as  a  record  of  conditions 
on  the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York  before 
the  migrations  of  recent  years  had  modi- 
fied or  obliterated  the  picturesque  condi- 
tions long  existing  there.  Mr.  Hapgood,  in 
a  new  preface,  declares  that,  while  the  new 
things  have  gained  over  the  old  ones,  con- 
ditions as  described  in  the  first  edition  still 
remain  true  in  this  neighborhood,  but  they 
are  not  quite  so  true  as  they  once  were. 

Harben,  Will  N.  The  Redemption  of  Kenneth 
Gait.  Frontispiece.  nmo,  pp.  350.  New  York: 
Harper   &  Bros.     $1.30. 

Holland,  Rupert  S.  The  Man  in  the  Tower.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  311.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.      $1.50. 


Holt.  I.    Emmetl       [*he  Care  and  Feeding  of  Chil- 
dren,    A  Catechism  Eor  the  Use  <>i  Mothers  and  Chil 

dren's    Nurses        New    and    Revised    Edition.       ilimo, 
pp.    195.      New   York:     1).    Appleton    &  Co.      75  cents. 

Johnson,  Clifton.     The  Picturesque  Hudson.     Pp. 
New    York:     The   Macmillan  Co.      $1.25. 

At  first  thought  it  would  seem  that  the 
last  word  had  been  said  concerning  the 
Rhine  of  America.  Its  romantic  history 
will,  nevertheless,  bear  retelling  and  espe- 
cially timely  is  the  present  volume  com- 
ing as  it  does  when  the  celebration  of  its 
discovery  is  so  recent.  More  comprehen- 
sive than  the  average  guide-book,  it  like- 
wise shows  evidence  of  those  personal 
touches  that  only  an  interested  traveler  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  his  subject  can 
impart  to  a  work  of  this  character  There 
is  a  generous  supply  of  excellent  illustra- 
tions. 

After  an  introductory  chapter  t  two  re- 
garding the  general  characteristics  of  the 
Hudson,  its  geological  history,  and  a  sketch 
of  its   discoverer,    the   author   proceeds  up 
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MABEL  OSGOOD    WK  IGHT. 

Author  of  "  Poppea  at  the  Post-Office  " 

the  river,  taking  villages,  towns,  moun- 
tains, and  islands  in  turn,  discoursing  upon 
each  so  entertainingly  that  a  perusal  of  the 
book  is  almost  equal  to  the  trip  itself. 
Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  noted 
men — Irving,  Fulton,  Morse,  Burroughs, 
and  others — who  either  through  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  association  with  the 
river  have  enriched  its  history.  The  sig- 
nificance of  place-names,  many  of  them  of 
Indian  origin  and  suggestive  of  some  fanci- 
ful legend,  has  not  been  overlooked.  Con- 
siderable space  is  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  fishing,  as  well  as  the  brick  and  ice 
industries. 

Throughout  the  book  copious  extracts 
from  Irving  supplement  the  text.  In  fact 
it  would  hardly  be  possible  to  give  an  ade- 
quate picture  of  the  Hudson  without  draw- 
ing largely  upon  the  one  who  above  all 
others  has  invested  this  noble  stream  with 
a  magic  charm.  As  Mr.  Johnson  truly  says, 
Irving  is  the  true  discoverer  of  the  Hudson, 
which  he  calls  his  first  and  last  love. 

Jfowett,  J.  H.  The  High  Calling.  Meditations  on 
St.  Paul's  Letter  to  the  Philippians.  nmo,  pp.  252. 
New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Klette,  C.  H.  B.  The  Lost  Mine  of  Mono.  A 
Tale  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  i2mo,  pp.  215.  New 
York:  Cochrane  Publishing  Co.     $1.60. 

Lincoln,  Jonathan  Thayer.  The  City  of  the  Din- 
ner-Pail.  i2mo,  pp.  186.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.25  net. 
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Lucas,  E.  V.     A  Wanderer  in  Paris.     Illustrations 
,lor  by  Walter  Dexter.      New   York:    The  Mac- 
millan  Co.      Si. 7 5  net. 

Mr.  Lucas  is  the  I  ssible  guide  for 

the  super-traveler.  So  far,  to  be  sure,  he 
hasn't  gone  far  afield;  two  cities,  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  and  one  country,  Holland, 
being  the  extent  of  his  "wanderings"  on 
paper.  Paris  is  his  latest  hook  and  one 
will  say  his  best  if  one  loves  Paris  better 
than  London.  But  upon  reflection  one 
can  not  be  sure  that  Mr.  Lucas  himself 
does,  so  his  book  on  London  may  retain 
its  preeminence.  His  are  not  guide-books 
for  the  man  of  little  reading;  nor  for  the 
man  of  rapid  transit  who  has  to  do  his 
Paris  in  a  day  or  two  and  be  on  to  Berlin 
or  Munich  or  where  not.  They  require 
preparation  both  in  the  history  and  the 
literature  the  art.  the  drama  and  the 
music,  in  ^astronomy,  in  folk-lore,  in  every- 
thing in  fact  that  has  to  do  with  super- 
civilization.  If  one  brings  all  these  to  the 
business  of  seeing  a  city  Mr.  Lucas  will 
look  out  that  one  misses  not  lung  of  im- 
portance. He  seems  never  to  have  for- 
gotten anything  that  he  has  once  read. 
and  he  has  all  his  resources  on  tap  at  the 
right  moment;  yet  one  never  feels  a  sense 
of  suffocation  from  his  profusion.  One's 
dearest  wish  may  be  that  Mr.  Lucas  shall 
live  long  enough  to  go  on  ahead  to  all  the 
cities  one  wants  to  know  in  the  way  he 
alone  of  guides  is  able  to  instruct  us. 

McCarthy,  Denis  A.     A  Round  of  Rimes,     ismo, 
pp.   113.      Boston:    Little,  Brown    &  Co.     $1  net. 

MeCutchfon.  George  Barr.     Truxton  King.     Pp. 
369.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     Si. 50. 

This  most  recent  addition  to  the  Grau- 
stark  series  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those 
who  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
stirring  little  principality.  At  the  time  of 
the  present  story  its  ruler  is  the  young  son 
of  Princess  Yetive  and  her  American  hus- 
band who  figured  so  prominently  in 
"Graustark."  One  can  not  help  loving  the 
winning  little  chap,  who  is  quite  as  inter- 
ested in  fishing  and  like  sports  dear  to 
every  normal  boy  as  in  the  heavier  mat- 
ters of  state.  Tho  under  the  nominal  con- 
trol of  certain  prominent  Graustarkians. 
he  is  really  being  brought  up  by  an  Amer- 
ican friend  of  his  father's  who  styles  him- 
self the  little  prince's  "morganatic  god- 
father." Outside  this  circle  of  friends  is  a 
plotting,  outlawed  count,  whose  tools  are 
a  dangerous  band  of  anarchists  who  for  a 
long  period  have  been 
concocting  deadly 
plans  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  kingdom . 

Such  is  the  situa- 
tion when  Truxton 
King  enters  upon  tin 
scene.  Healthy  young 
American  tho  he  is, 
he  is  possest  of  an  ir- 
repressible desire  to 
rescue  forlorn  prin- 
cesses and  perform 
other  daring  deeds  of 
a  similar  nature.  His 
quest  of  adventure 
leads  him  into  experi- 
ences sufficiently  fre- 
quent and  exciting 
to  suit  even  his  un- 
tamed spirit. 

The    romantic    talc 
has  all  the  setting 
a  medieval   romance. 
but  just  as  we  are  at 


GEORGE    TICKNOK, 

Of  whose"  Life.  Letters,  and  Journals  "  a  new  edition 
has  just  been  issued 


from  Cook's  with  his  personally  conducted 
tours  puts  in  an  app'  -ance.  However, 
we  are  not  sorry  that  American  pluck  and 
resourcefulness    win    out   even    at    the    ex- 


Xicolay,  Helen.  The  Boy-'  Life  o)  Ulj  •  ;  S 
Granl  Illustrated.  iimo,  pp.  37K,  New  York: 
The  Century  Co.      $1.50. 

Miss  Nicolay,  who  is  a  daughter  of  John 
G.  Xicolay.  the  biographer  of  Lincoln  is 
already  known  as  the  author  of  a  successful 
"Boys'  Life  of  Lincoln."  In  the  present 
work  she  has  freely  used  the  standard 
biographies,  as  well  as  Grant's  own  "  Mem- 
oirs." In  brief  compass  she  has  endeavored 
to  present  only  such  incidents  as  would 
appeal  particularly  to  the  readers  for  whom 
"  the  book  is  designed,"  at  the  same  time 
avoiding  anything  which  might  present 
"a  distorted  picture." 

Oppenheim,   James.      Doctor   Past.      Dlustra 
i2mo,  pp.  321.     New  York:    Sturgis    &  Walton  Co. 
St.so- 

O'Shea,  M.  V.  Social  Development  and  Educa- 
tion.    i2mo,  pp.  561.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2. 

[f  the  American  child  of  the  future  d<*s 
not  grow  up  into  an  efficient  social  factor 
it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  earnest  labor- 
ers   for    his    development    and    education. 
The  enfant  terrible,  the  son  whom  the  old 
Mosaic  law  ordered  to  be  stoned  outside 
the   city,    and   the   Dinah   of  modern   life, 
must    certainly    become    extinct    if    such 
the  point  of  deluding  ourselves  that    such    teachings  as  those  of  the  school  represented 
is  really  the  case.  King  spoils  the  situation    by    Professor   O'Shea    become    assimilated 
by  some  glaring  Americanism  or  the  man    and  applied  by  the  parents  of  the  rising 

generation. 

There  have  always  been  two  ways  of 
educating  a  child.  There  is  the  theorv 
advocated  by  Rousseau  that  the  right 
pense  of  artistic  handling.  The  Harrison  rearing  of  young  human  beings  consisted 
Fisher  illustrations  in  color  are  a  pleasing  in  letting  them  develop  their  own  indi- 
feature.  viduality  without  repression,  much  less  the 

application  of  punishment  of  any  sort.     In 

Monroe,      Harriet      Earhart.         Washington:        Its     R  „„.„„.,•,.    irlpul     tinrsprr    no    ohi'lH     cnonld 
Sights  and   Insights.      New  an.]   revise.!  edition.      II-     ^OTlSSeaU  S    ideal    nurser>     no    ttllW    Should 

lustrated.  121110.  pp.  184.  New  York:  Funk  &  be  under  orders,  and  the  notion  of  awe  for 
WagnallsCo.  $t.  elders  is  absurd.  Experience  must  be  the 
Mrs.  Monroe  designed  this  book  espe-  only  tutor  of  children  and  the  maxim  "the 
cially  for  the  itse  of  visitors  to  Washington  scorched  child  dreads  the  fire"  is  to  be  the 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  its  life  and  scenes,  sole  restraining  influence  in  the  young, 
It  is  something  more  than  an  ordinary  who  will  learn  to  shun  greediness  because 
guide-book  both  in  text  and  in  illustra-  it  results  in  discomfort  and  to  do  spolia- 
tions. Its  former  successful  publication  neously  what  they  know  their  parents  de- 
has  induced  the  thorough  revision  it  has  sire  because  they  are  then  rewarded  by  their 
now  undergone.  The  text  has  been  to  a  favor.  The  apotheosis  of  the  child  was  com- 
considerable  extent  rewritten  and  ampli-  pleted  by  Froebel  or  at  least  by  those  of 
tied.  The  same  thorough  treatment  lias  his  followers  who  think  that  "the  spark 
been  applied  to  the  illustrations,  which  of  divinity"  in  ever)  infant  renders  him 
have  been  adapted  to  changes  in  condi-  exempt  from  the  coercion  of  his  elders, 
tions,  including  the  inauguration  of  Presi-  Exactly  opposed  to  this  theory  is  that 
dent  Taft.  of  John  Locke,  who  in  his  famous  essay  on 

_,__,,,,  ,  Education    laid    down    the    rule,    "Would 

Murray.  Clara.     Storv  Land.     Illustrated.     i2mo,  ,  11  1 

pp.  224.    Boston:    Little.  Brown  &  Co.    so  cents.        you  have  your  son  obedient  to  you  when 

past  a  child,  be  sure, 
then,  to  establish  the 
authority  of  a  father 
as  soon  as  he  is  capa- 
ble of  submission  and 
can  understand  in 
whose  power  he  is." 

The  object  of  the 
present  work  is  to 
reconcile  these  two 
methods  so  as  to  pro- 
duce the  best  result. 
The  child  is  to  be 
trained  and  restrained 
but  not  stunted  or 
tyrannized  over. 
Professor  O'Shea  di- 
vides his  work  into 
two  parts  in  the  first 
of  which  we  find  a 
profound  and  detailed 
analysis  of  ordinary 
child  nature,  with  its 
inherent  passions  and 
{Continued  011  page  6jtS) 
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LOOK   at   the    air-space    between 
J    these  two  fabrics.    That  is  the 
secret  of    Duofold. 

A  finished  surface  <>t  fine  cotton,  linen  or  silk  next 
your   skin. 

Then  ;i  layer  of  air. 

Then  an  outer  fabric  of  wool  which  carries  away  all 
moisture  (or  the  outer  fabric  if  you  prefer  it  ma}' be 
silkoline). 

The  air-space  keeps  the  garment  fresh  anil  sweet  and 
makes  it  warm  but  not  heavy. 

A  sensitive  man  can't  stand  "itchy"  irritating  wool 
against  his  skin.  A  cleanly  man  doesn't  want  a  thick, 
solid  cotton  garment  that  holds  the  perspiration  and 
becomes  damp  and  unsanitary. 

How  can  you  or  any  man,  aliord  to  go 
on  wearing  the  old-fashioned  unscientific 
underwear  when  you  can  get  Duofold  ? 

Ask  your  nearest  dealer  about  it.  If  lie  hasn't  it.  write  us  for  the 
name  of  a  dealer  who  has.  Ask  for  the  Duofold  booklet  of  different 
weights,  shades  and  styles  for  men,  women  and  children.  Single  gar- 
ments and  union  suits.      $1.25  to  $$  a  garment. 

Duofold  fabrics  are  thoroughly  shrunken  before  making  up,  and  sizes 
and  fit  are  guaranteed. 

Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co. 
Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

Robischon  &  Peckham  Co. 

Selling  Agents 
3^oe-  349  Broadway,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  J»h;fst  vrnen  writin?  to  advertisers. 
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In  other  days  when 

the  good  people  went  to  the 

grocer  for  soda  crackers  they  got  just 

common  crackers  in  common  paper  bags. 

NOW 

Uneeda 


iscuit 


come  to  you  in  that  wondrous  package 
that  enables  you  to  enjoy  such  soda 
crackers  as  those  old  folks  never  knew. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


Pure  white  teeth  are  the  greatest 
aid  to  personal  beauty. 

You  can  have  white  teeth  by  the  daily  use 
of  Sanitol. 

Its  invisible  antiseptic  action  will  also  pre- 
vent the  decay  of  your  teeth,  and  keep 
your  gums  healthy  and  your  mouth  sweet 
and  wholesome. 

Sanitol    is   a    perfect   dentifrice — you    can 
get  it  in  either  powder  or  paste  form. 

Wherever  toilet    articles  are  sold — 25c 
Sanitol  Chemical  Laboratory  Co.  St.  Louis 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued  from  page  636) 

predilections,  good  and  bad.  In  the  second 
part  of  the  treatise  the  education  of  the  child 
is  taken  up  from  a  national,  social,  and  edu- 
cational standpoint.  As  a  proof  of  the 
searching  and  precise  nature  of  the  writer's 
investigations  we  may  cite  some  "exercises 
and  problems, "  which  he  adds  in  an  appen- 
dix for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils  in  the  School 
of  Education  at  Wisconsin  University. 
One  of  these  problems  is:  "Give  concrete 
cases  in  which  a  public-school  pupil  may 
be  taught  respect  for  what  society  has  con- 
sidered necessary  for  its  welfare."  A  far 
more  subtle  problem  is  propounded  in  the 
words:  "What  is  the  effect  upon  the 
young  of  such  songs  as:  'Little  Annie 
Rooney,'  'There'll  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the 
Old  Town  To-night,'  'Yankee  Doodle,' 
'The  Star  Spangled  Banner,'  'Should 
Auld  Acquaintance  be  Forgot'?"  etc. 

The  work  is  enriched  by  an  ample  bib- 
liography and  a  good  index. 

Otis,  Edward  O.  The  Great  White  Plague— 
Tuberculosis,  nmo,  pp.  321.  New  York:  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell    &  Co.     $1  net. 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan.  Tales  of.  With  25  illustra- 
tions from  original  designs  by  Frederick  Simpson 
Coburn.  i2mo,  pp.  491.  New  York:  G.P.Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  tales  chosen  for  this  collection  are 
twenty  in  number  and  include  the  most 
famous.  Mr.  Coburn 's  illustrations  are 
twenty-five  in  number,  each  a  full  page  in 
size  and  distinctive  as  to  conception  and 
treatment. 

Randall,  J.  Herman.  The  Supreme  Victory.  The 
Conquest  of  Fear  and  Worry.  The  Psychology  of 
Prayer;  The  Rebirth  of  Religion,  Spiritual  Con- 
sciousness, The  Re-Discovery  of  Jesus;  Mind  and 
Body.  Mind  and  Medicine,  Physical  Wholeness;  The 
Subconscious  Mind,  Powers  and  Possibilities,  Faith 
as  a  Vital  Force;  The  Power  of  Suggestion,  The  Law 
of  Suggestion,  Auto-Suggestion;  The  Real  God,  The 
Universal  Mind  and  the  Divinity  of  Man;  Man's 
Undeveloped  Powers,  Awakening  Latent  Mental 
Powers,  The  Achievement  of  Character.  Seven  vols. 
i6mo.     New  York:    H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

Ray,  Anna  Chapin.  Janet  at  Odds.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  319.    Boston:    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Rhoades,  Nina.  Dorothy  Brown.  A  Story  for 
Girls.  Illustrated.  121110,  pp.  416.  Boston:  Loth- 
rop,  Lee   &  Shepard  Co.     $1.50. 

Rhodes,  D.  P.  The  Philosophy  of  Change,  nrao, 
pp.  389.     New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.     $2  net. 

Robbins,  Anne  Manning.  Both  Sides  of  the  Vei1. 
A  Personal  Experience.  i2mo,  pp.  253.  Boston: 
Sherman,  French   &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Rowland,  Eleanor  Harris.  The  Right  to  Believe. 
i2mo,    pp.     202.      Boston:       Houghton    Mifflin    Co. 

$1.25  net. 

Ryan,  Marah  Ellis.  The  Flute  of  the  Gods.  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo,  pp.  338.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Sabin,    Edwin  L.      Bar  B    Boys,   or,  The    young 

Cow-Punchers.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  386.  New 
York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Scott,  C.  A.  Dawson.  Treasure  Trove.  12m*, 
pp.  373.     New  York:    Duffield    &  Co.      $1.50. 

Sharts,  Joseph.  The  Black  Sheep.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  303.     New  York:    Duffield    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Singleton,  Esther.  Dutch  New  York.  Witk 
numerous  illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  3 so-  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

Miss  Singleton's  volume  is  not  a  com- 
pilation from  other  writers,  as  have  been 
so  many  of  kfej  books  describing  great 
rivers,  buildings,  paintings,  etc.,  but  an 
original  contribution  to  history.  It  is  ob- 
viously the  result  of  long  and  exhaustive 
research.  Miss  Singleton  deals,  not  with 
the  political  and  industrial  affairs  of  early 
New  York,  but  with  the  domestic  life  and 
thus  presents  a  picture  of  actual  social  con- 
dition, such  as  never  before  has  been  at  ah 
adequately     presented     by     any     writer. 


When  Sleep  Fails  Take 
HORsFORU'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

Half  a  teaspoon  in  half  a  glass  of  water  just  before 
miring  brings  refreshing  sleep.     Quiets  the  nerret. 
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Among  her  topics  an-  streets  .mil  house 
farms    ami    gardens,    costumes,    furnitur 
and  household  utensils,  servants  ami  house 
keeping,  education  anil  religion,  courtship 
and  marriage,  physicians,  sports  ami  fes- 
tivals     rii<-'  work  is  n. >t  only  timely  in  its 
appearance,  but  should  remain  a  valuable 
thouse     from     which     historians     may 
derive   illuminating    paragraphs    for    their 
i  future  books. 


New  York:    Duflu  I  '.   &  (',, 


Mull  ll 

Smith,  Mars    1'    V  < -nty- 

Boston:    Little. 
Bro* 

sp.ii.iMi  ^  Spiritual  Worl.       A 

:   Emanu  borg. 

New    \  ork:    Frederick  Warne    8 

60  i  • 

Stephens,  from    Old    Chronu'Ys 

with    Brief   Introductions  to  the 

.    General    [nti  niustrated. 

New   York:    Stur^i-    vV    Walton    Co. 
I 

s milliard.    W     L       The    New   Golfer's    Almanac. 
illy  compiled  and   computed   on  an    Ingenious 
for  the  year  1910  A a>.      And  con- 
taining a  Calendar  anil  reliable  Predictions  for  every 
Month,   besides  an    Entertaining   Miscellany  of  Golf- 
ing Literature  and   Information,  hitherto  (probably) 
unassembled   in  a  single   Book.      Illustrated       i;mo, 
,o.     Boston:    Houghton  Miftlin  Co      yo  cents  net 

suit, no. inn.     Hermann.      Translated    from    the 
German    by    Grace    Prank.       Roses       Four    oi 
Plays.     "Streak-..!  Lij  "The  Last  Visit,"  "Mar 

got."    "The    Far  Away    Princess."      i  .'mo,    p] 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Soi  v        ;  net. 

Thome.    Guy       The    Socialist        i:mo,    pp.    300. 
York:   G.  I'    Putnam's  Sons       $1.35  net. 

Thurston.     E.    Temple.     The    City    of    Beautiful 
ense.      1  >mo,  pp    u;      New  York:   Dodd.  Mead 
$150. 

Tlc-knor.  George  Life  Letters  and  Journals  of, 
With  Illustrations  2  vols  .  8vo.  Boston  and  New 
York     Houghton  Mifflin 

More  than  thirty  years  have  passed  since 
the  first  publication  of  this  classic  among 
American  memoirs.  Twelve  editions  in 
that  time  have  been  printed.  But  the  last 
of    these    was    issued    so    many    years    ago 


MAY  BE  COFFEE 
That  Causes  All  the  Trouble. 

When  the  house  is  afire,  it's  like  a  body 
when  disease  begins  to  show,  it's  no  time 
to  talk,  but  time  to  act — delay  is  dangerous 
— remove  the  cause  of  the  trouble  at  once. 

"  For  a  number  of  years,"  says  a  Kansas 
lady,  "I  felt  sure  that  coffee  was  hurting 
me,  and  yet  I  was  so  fond  of  it,  I  could  not 
give  it  up.  I  paltered  with  my  appetite 
and  of  course  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
drink  more.  At  last  I  got  so  bad  that  I 
made  up  my  mind  I  must  either  quit  the 
use  of  coffee  or  die. 

"Everything  I  ate  distressed  me,  and  I 
suffered  severely  almost  all  the  time  with 
palpitation  of  the  heart.  I  frequently  woke 
up  in  the  night  with  the  feeling  that  1  was 
almost  gone — my  heart  seemed  so  smothered 
and  weak  in  its  action  that  1  feared  it  would 
stop  beating.  My  breath  grew  short  and 
the  least  exertion  set  me  to  panting.  I 
slept  but  little  and  suffered  from  rheumatism. 

'•Two  years  ago  I  stopped  using  the 
coffee  and  began  to  use  Postum,  and  from 
the  very  first  I  began  to  improve.  It  worked 
a  miracle !  Now  I  can  eat  anything  and 
digest  it  without  trouble.  I  sleep  like  a 
baby,  and  my  heart  beats  full,  strong  and 
easily.  My  breathing  has  become  steady 
and  normal,  and  my  rheumatism  has  left 
me.  I  feel  like  another  person,  and  it  is  all 
due  to  quitting  coffee  and  using  Postum,  for 
I  haven't  used  any  medicine  and  none  would 
have  done  me  any  good  as  long  as  I  kept 
drugging  with  coffee."  "There's  aReason." 
Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to  Well- 
ville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true,    and  full  of  human  interest. 


Not  Only  Heat  is  Necessary — But 

Heat   Plus 

Circulation 


E 


XPERIENCE  with  ordinary  fur- 
naces has  perhaps  taught  you 
to  believe  that  heat  will  not 
travel  to  windward  rooms.       IT  WILL! 

We  stand  ready  to  prove  to  you  that  the  Farquhar  Sanitary 
Furnace  will  furnish  a  steady  flow  of  heat  to  every  room  in  the 
house  every  hour  of  the  twenty-four— that  it  will  keep  the  wind- 
ward rooms  more  comfortable  than  with  a  heater  in  the  room. 

In  an  exposed  room  there  is  a  cold  air  "blanket"  causing  a 
back  pressure  against  the  current  from  an  ordinary  furnace. 

There  is  no  outlet  for  the  cold  air — the  warm  air  cannot 
flow  in. 

The  Farquhar  System  draws  off  this  cold  air,  not  only 
permitting,  but  by  a  natural  law  forcing,  an  abundant,  regular 
flow  of  warm  air  through  the  register. 

This  air  is  refreshed  with  pure  outside  (not  cellar)  air, 
warmed  and  sent  to  the  rooms — perfect  ventilation. 

Two  other  features  make  the  Farquhar  distinctive : 

No  smoke,  no  gas,  no  dust  can  escape  through  the  one- 
niece  welded  steel  fire-box— welded  by  a  special  process. 
It  absolutely  prevents  contamination  of  air  by  fire  poisons. 

The  wonderfully  sensitive  and  positive  governor  arm  — 
built  into  the  furnace— automatically  controls  the  fire, 
obviating  danger  from  over-heating.  Convenient — you 
tend  fire  once  in  twenty-four  hours. 

THE  Farquhar  Sanitary  Furnace  and   Ventilating  System, 
with  its  cleanly,  warm,  balmy  air,  is  as  far  ahead  of  steam 
and  hot  water  systems  as  they  are  ahead  of  the  old  hot 
air  furnaces. 

This  is  why  50  per  cent  of  our  business  is  in  tearing  out 
other  systems  and  substituting  the 


«• 


farQuar 

SAN  ITARY^FURNACE 


Write  /or  booklet  "Sanitation  in   House  Cleaning."     IVe  wil' 
also  be  glad  to  give   any  special  information  you   may   desire. 

The    Farquhar   Furnace   Company,  Mlrs., 
101  Main  Street,  Wilmington,  Ohio. 

New  York,      Philadelphia,      Cleveland,    Detroit,      Cincinnati, 
Columbus,     Indianapolis,    Louisville,    Nashville,    Chattanooga. 
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French-German- Spanish -Italian 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  printed  correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 


Language-Phone  Method 


Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Rest  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.  You  own  him. 
He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly;  when  you  choose,  night  or 
day;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough 
and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Send  for  booklet  and  testimonial  letters  from  leading  educators. 

The  Language-Phone  Method,  802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 
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"Concrete  Construction  About 
the  Home  and  on  the  Farm" 

A  Book  sent  Free  to  Home 
Owners  and  Home  Builders 

This  1  68-page  book  tells  of  the  smaller  uses  of  concrete  in  improving  and 
beautifying  the  home.  It  is  a  suggestive,  practical  book  that  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  suburbanite  and  farmer  in  the  United  States — one  that  will  teach 
you  that  the  real  success  of  concrete  construction — the  permanent  success- 
depends  upon  whether  the  best  cement  is  used  in  making  the  concrete.  Send 
for  this  book  today. 

A*"!"!        A    ^        PORTLAND 

ATLAS  CEMENT 

is  the  product  of  plants  having  the  largest  output  in  the  world ;  the  cement  that  is 
being  used  in  the  Panama  Canal ;  the  cement  that  is  made  from  the  real  cement 
materials;  the  cement  that  is  always  pure  and  uniform  and  made  only  in  one  grade. 
Other  books  on  the  subject  cf  concrete  construction,  available  to  all  who  are  interested,  include : 

Concrete  Houses  &  Cottages,  Vol.  I.  Large  Houses $1.00 

Vol.  II.  Small  Houses 1.00 

Concrete  in  Highway  Construction 1.00 

Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction  (delivery  charge)       .  1 0 

Concrete  in  Railroad  Construction 1.00 

Concrete  Cottages Free 

Concrete  Country  Residences  (out  of  print) 2.00 

^rf^*^^  IF  YOUR   DEALER  CANNOT  SUPPLY  YOU 

LARGEST     OUTPUT     OF    ANY      CEMENT       >^S^f^V  WITH  ATLAS,   WRITE  TO 

nHJRT,v;«DAYWO"LD"  °"R  60,00°  >S3sKV  THE  ATLAS  PCRTLAf D  CEMENT  co. 

DEPT.64     30BROADST.,  NEW  YORK 


NONE  JUST AS  GOOD 
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We  own  and  offer  subject  to  prior  sale  and  advance  in  price — 

$1,500,000 

FIRST  MORTGAGE  6%  GOLD  BONDS 

(Principal  and  interest  absolutely  guaranteed) 

Twin   Falls   Oakley  Land  &  Water    Company 

(Operating  under  the  United  States  Carey  Act) 

Dated  October  1st,  rooo,.     Principal  may  be  registered.     Due  serially  ign  to  1920.    Denomination;  $1,000,  S5f  0. 

$100.     Interest  payable  April  1,  and   October  1,  at  the  Trust  Company  of  America,  Trustee,  New  York. 

This  issue  is  secured  by— 

(1)     An  absolute  first  lien  on  38,000  acres  of  rich  agri- 
cultural and  fruit  land  in  the  famous  Twin   Falls 


Country,  Idaho,  created  by  the  State  of  Idaho  in 
favor  of  the  company  under  direct  authorization 
by  the  United  States  Government. 

(2)  A  deposit  of  purchase  money  mortgages  of  in- 
dividual settlers,  at  all  times  aggregating  at  least 
one  and  one-quarter  times  the  par  value  of  the 
outstanding  bonds. 

(3       All  the  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  issuing 

company 
4  The  unconditional  guarantee  of  the  American  Water 
Works  &  Guarantee  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
capital  and  surplus  $4,500,000  The  annual  net 
earnings  of  this  company  are  more  than  six  times 
the  interest  charges  on  the  bonds  of  this  issue,  and 
four  times  the  average   annual  maturing  bonds. 


The  land  upon  which  this  issue  is  based  is  a  part  of  the 
famous  Twin  Falls  Country,  Idaho.  The  controlling  in- 
terest in  this  company  is  owned  by  the  American  Water 
Works  &  Guarantee  Company,  whose  successful  record  in 
handling  water  works  and  irrigation  companies  guarantees 
full  protection  to  the  bond  holders  The  Twin  Falls  Oakley 
Land  &  Water  Company  is  one  of  several  conspicuously  suc- 
cessful irrigation  projects  which  this  company  has  brought 
out.  These  include  The  Twin  Falls  Salmon  River  and 
the  Twin  Falls  North  Side  Land  &  Water  Companies, 
the  success  of  which  is  well  known. 

The  apportionment  in  low  denominations — $500 
and  $100 — affords  excellent  opportunity  for  small 
investments. 

We  recommend  these  bonds  for  conservative  investment. 
Send  to  our  Department  F  for  circulars  and  descriptive 
matter 


PRICE,  PAR  AND  INTEREST 


J.  S.  &  W.  S.  KUHN,  Inc. 


Investment  Bankers 


Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Philadelphia 


that  to  the  younger  generation  the  book 
now  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known  even 
as  a  title.  If  known  at  all  to  any  except 
elders  among  these  now  living,  it  has  be- 
come so  because  of  the  countless  references 
to  it  in  other  books,  to  whose  writers  it 
has  served  as  a  mine  of  choice  information. 
Of  George  Ticknor  more  than  of  any  other 
American  of  his  time  (or  perhaps  of  anv 
time)  it  could  literally  be  said  that  he  knew 
everyone  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America 
— everyone  at  least  who,  in  his  time,  was 
worth  knowing.  Ticknor  not  only  knew 
everyone  but  wrote  about  them.  The  re- 
sult was  a  collection  of  memoirs  not  likely 
ever  to  be  forgotten  by  students  of  the 
period  in  which  he  lived.  The  present  edi- 
tion differs  from  earlier  ones  in  that  it 
contains  manv  portraits. 

Turton,  Lt.  Col.  W.  H.  The  Truth  of  Christian- 
ity. Being  an  Examination  of  the  More  Important 
Arguments  for  and  Against  Believing  in  that  Religion. 
i2mo,  pp.  604.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.25. 

Twitchell,  Ralph  Emerson.  The  History  of  the- 
Military  Occupation  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico 
from  1846  to  1 85 1  by  the  Government  of  the  Unite' 
States.  Together  with  biographical  sketches  of  Men 
Prominent  in  the  Conduct  of  the  Government  Dur- 
ing that  Period.  Illustrated.  8vo.  pp.  304.  Denver: 
Smith-Brooks  Co. 

Van    Dyke,    John   C.      The   New    New    York.      A. 
commentary   on    the   place   and    the    people.      Illus- 
trated by  Joseph  Pennell.     New  York:    The  Macmi 
Ian  Co.      1909.     $3.50  net. 

This  book  of  Professor  Van  Dyke's  is 
intensely  modern,  intensely  of  to-day.  It 
seems  to  be  built  upon  the  assumption 
that  New  York  has  had  no  past  worth 
speaking  of;  consequently  all  the  writer's 
attention  is  directed  to  the  present.  Of 
course  we  have  no  right  to  quarrel  with 
him  for  taking  such  a  view  and  so  setting 
for  himself  limitations  for  a  task  that  would 
otherwise  run  to  endless  ramifications. 
New  York,  more  than  any  other  city  in 
the  world,  doubtless,  works  harder  to  efface 
all  vestiges  of  the  past,  yet  even  in  it  the 
past  is  implicit  everywhere  and  there  are 
not  a  few  memorials  for  the  careful  scru- 
tinizer.  They  would  add  a  dignifying  at- 
mosphere without  which  a  great  city  seems 
not  a  thing  of  growth  but  of  a  magician's 
creation.  The  writer,  seconded  by  the  il- 
lustrator, confesses  not  to  have  escaped 
the  embarrassment  of  many  points  of  view. 
They,  however,  arrived  at  the  belief  that 
"  pictorially,  the  larger  aspect  of  New  York 
is  the  life  and  energy  of  its  people  pro- 
jected upon  the  background  of  its  com- 
merce." Feeling  this  they  have  addrest 
themselves  with  vigor  and  intelligence  to 
setting  it  forth  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  their  success  is  considerable.  Pro 
fessor  Van  Dyke  sees  the  city  with  the 
eyes  of  the  painter,  the  shifting  and  vari- 
ous features  of  its  superficies  are  all  alive 
for  him.  He  sees  it  colorful,  picturesque, 
aggressive.  It  frankly  owns  up  to  its  pur- 
pose of  taking  a  controlling  hand  in  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  and  it  makes 
shift  to  carry  out  this  purpose  amid  the 
most  trying  inconvenience  that  geograph- 
ical limitations  could  devise.  In  a  hundred 
ways  Professor  Van  Dyke  shows  how  these 
two  factors  dictate  everything  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  this  city — its  peculiar  shape 
which  requires  great  hordes  of  people  to 
move  daily  within  restricted  boundaries, 
and  its  multiform  activities  of  a  commer- 
cial nature.  There  is  no  apology  offered 
by  this  writer  for  such  a  preoccupation  of 
the  people  and  the  consequent  effect  upon 
all  that  go  to  make  up  the  civic  features 
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great  i  itj      Its  dominant  nmc  is  struck 
hnn  with  something  of  a  defiant  fieroe- 
Le1  the  cities  of  the  old  world  be 
it  the)   may,  tins  one  is  tor  trade,  and 
such  it  has  managed,  he  thinks,  to  cre- 
a  great  deal  that  is  beautiful  after  it 
ts  met  the  first  test  of  being  useful.    "The 
is   i  shop    riot  a  historical  museum  in 
large,  like   present-day  Venice,"  ho  de- 
clares     And  t<>  those  whose  affections  may 
-till  linger  around  those  rapidly  oblitera- 
g  memorials  of  a  past  less  commercial 
I    less   strenuous,    he   shouts    that    "the 
I  history  of  the  city  is  wholly  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  its  present  com- 
ial  importance."     Whatever  the  city 
.    become  in  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  one 
hundred  years  from  now  it  is  certain  that 
here    the    writer    skives    the    very    age    and 
h  of  the  time  his  form  of  pressure, 
As  for  Mr    Pennell's  pictures,  of  which 
there    are    a    hundred,    they    amply    prove 
that    New    Y<.rk    is  a   picturesque  city   in 
■  of  tin   seeming  regularity  of  its  grid- 
,   street    plan       There   are   numberless 
«ld  hits  that    i   visitor  will  wish  t"  seek 
[i     Pennell  has  pointed  out  the  way 
>mi      But  knowing  the  cry  talline  pur- 
•  f  New  Y(  rk  air  and  the  sharpness  with 
ch  outline  and  detail  often  stand  out, 
•:   not   altogether  accept    Mr.    Pen- 
-   suggestion   of  an   atmosphere  more 
i  mdorj 

\  edder.   lUi.r.    i        Baptisl    li.  nirao,  pp. 

■   phia       American  I'ublishing 

40  cent-  net. 

Vlel*.    Herman    Knickerbocker      <  >n    the    Linht- 
i.mo    i  New    York:     Duffield     '■ 

Wallace.    L««\>.        The    Boyhood   of   Christ.      Illus- 
1        nmo     p|       ici        New    York:      H.irr 
Bros       $i  se- 
tt «rnas-.  Peter       Medical  Sociology       A 
Series  of  Observations  Touching  upon  the  Sociology 
Health  and  the  Relations  of  Medicine  to  Societ) 
pr     is*      New  York:    D    Appleton   &  Co.    $2. 

Warren.  William  Fairfield.  The  Earliest  Cos- 
-nologies.  The  Universe  as  Pictured  in  Thought  by 
Ancient  Hebrews,  Babylonians  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  Iranians,  and  Indo  Aryans  A  Guide-book 
•  jr  Beginners  in  the  Study  of  Ancient  Literatures 
ir.d  Religions  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp,  2;:.  New 
York:    Eaton    ft  Mains.      $1.50  net. 

W.ison.     Robert     Alexander.       Happy     Hawkins. 
rated        i.m<      pp.     i;r.      Boston:    Small,    Max- 
Si  5c 

Wats.m.  H.  B    Marriott      The  Castle  by  the  Sea. 

rated       limo    11      ;  1  .•      Boston:    Little.  Brown 
&  Co.      Si  50. 

Weir.    Hugh   C       The   Conquest    of   the    Isthmus 
i.-mi  -       X- 'a    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's! 

Sj.oo. 

Under    this    somewhat    sensational    title 
have  in  these  pages  the  account  of  an 
witness  <  >f  the  work  g<  »ing  on  at  Panama. 
Mr.  Weir  is  a  practised  writer  and  his  book 
y  no  means  lacking  in  point  and   vi- 
vacity      He    takes    the   enterprise    at    the 
Isthmus  as  a  bold  and  daring  adventure 
I  he  deals  with  it  in  a  tone  of  spirited 
romance.      Not   that  he  is  by  any  means 
romancer,"  for  he  gives  dates,  figures, 
and    authorities    for    all    his    statements. 
He  speaks  of  the  men  at  labor  in  the  canal 
khaki    heroes."     He    tells   how   they 
live,  work,  and  amuse  themselves.      When 
he  writes  of  Panama  he  calls  his  account  a 
"romance  of  jungle  and  city."     He  gives 
a  lively  description  of  scorpions,  tarantu- 
las, and  alligators,  as  he  found  them.     He 
talks  of  "the  disease  battle  "  of  the  Isthmus 
and    he     writes     enthusiastically    of     ex- 
President  Roosevelt's  visit  to  Panama  and 
echoes    the    sayings    he    heard:     "This    is 
Roosevelt's    canal.       We    are    digging     it 
for  him,"   to   which  he   adds  the  glowing 
comment:     "There  you  have  it — the  real 
dynamite  which  is  blasting  through  jungle 
lountain   .    .   .   the     spirit     of     that 


6%  Irrigation  Bonds 


We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation  bonds, 
based  on  1;  years  of  experience.     It  is  a  cor 

Servative  statement  of   the   vital  facts  of  which 

we  have  intimate  knowledge. 

It  will  give  you  a  clear  conception  of  these 
ideal  securities,  which  are  now  the  most  popular 
bonds  that  we  handle. 

I  very  investor,  small  or  large,  owes  to  himself 
a  knowledge  of  these  fat  ts.  Please  send  for  the 
book— it  is  free. 

An  Unbiased  Book 

We  are  very  large  dealers  in  all  good  1  lapses 
of  bonds — Municipal,  Corporation  and  Publii 
Utility.  We  can  offer  you  the  choice  oi  scores 
of  such  issues,  and  we  just  as  gladly  supply 
them  as  we  do  Irrigation  bonds.  So  our  position 
is  not  at  all  biased. 

But  Irrigation  Ixmds  have  in  late  yars  become 
the  most  popular  bonds  that  we  handle.  The) 
are  becoming  more  popular  as  they  become 
better  known.  The  reasons  mean  mm  h  to  every 
investor,  and  they  are  all  told  in  this  book 

71  Issues  Sold 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sold  71  separate 
issues  of  Reclamation  bonds  Drainage  and 
Irrigation  without  a  dollar  of  loss  to  any  in- 
vestor We  are  now  the  largest  dealers  in  this 
class  of  bonds,  so  our  book  is  based  on  ample 
experience. 

We  buy  and  sell  Entire  '  >sttes  of  Reclamation 
bonds.  Our  own  engineers  and  attorneys  pass 
on  every  detail.  An  officer  of  our  Company 
s[>ends  most  of  his  time  in  the  irrigated  country, 
watching  every  project  through  to  completion. 

Being  the  largest  dealers  in  Irrigation  bonds, 
we  have  our  pick  of  the  issues.  There  are  few 
projects  of  this  kind,  save  Government  projects, 
which  we  are  not  invited  to  finance.  We  are 
able,  therefore,  to  supply  our  customers  with 
the  best  of  these  securities,  all  based  on  well- 
loi  ited  lands. 

Farm  Lien  Security 

Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America.  The 
liens  are  given  by  individual  land  owners  in 
payment  for  water  rights.  And  the  water  im- 
mediately multiplies  the  land's  value. 

The  liens  are  conservative.  Usually  they  will 
not  exceed  one-fourth  the  land's  value.  The 
liens  are  paid  off  in  ten  annual  installments. 

The  first  crop  from  the  land  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  lien — often  by  several 
times  over.  These  liens,  therefore,  have  many 
advantages  over  the  usual  farm  mortgage. 

In  addition,  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  all  the  property  which  the  Irrigation 
Company  owns,  and  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  help  to  build  and  buy. 

(S) 


>ome  Irrigation  bonds  are  municipal  securi- 
ties, issued  by  organized  districts.  Such  bonds, 
like  S(  hoid  bonds,  form  a  tax  lien  on  all  the  real 
property  lying  in  populous  districts. 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  under  all 
the  provisions  oi  the  Federal  law  known  as  the 
"  Carey  Act." 

In  all  the-  projects  we  finance  the  security  is 
ample  and  ideal.  One-  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
anything  better. 

Six  Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  interest. 
This  is  a  larger  rate  than  can  now  be  obtained 
on   an]    large  class   ,,t   bonds    based    on    equal 

Sei  unt> . 

This  high  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  irrigation 
projects  aie  profitable.  The  demand  for  irri- 
gated land  exceeds  the  supply.  Many  millions 
of  dollars  can  be  utilized  at  once  in  these  pro- 
|e<  ts,  and  this  liberal  rate  is  paid  to  obtain  the 
funds. 


$100-$500-$  1,000 


These  are  serial  Ixmds,  running  from  two  to 
twelve  years.  So  one  may  make  long-time  or 
short-time  investments.  Every  bond  paid  off 
increases  the  security  back  of  the  rest. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
fioo,  $500,  and  $1,000,  so  they  appeal  to  both 
small  investors  and  large. 


Ask  for  the  Book 


Our  book  deals  with  all  these  facts — and  more. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated.  Every  investor  owes 
to  himself  its  perusal.  Please  send  this  coupon 
to-day  for  it. 


(Established  1893) 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
Fint  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Congress  Strtal 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 


A'a»te 
T(rw)s 
State  __ 
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Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQUQ 

never  seem  to  grow  old.Trv  &  c&ke  - 
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Good  paint  requires 

Good  Raw  Materials  Thorough  Grinding  and  Correct  Formulae 


NEITHER  of  these  can  be  obtained  by  any  rule  of  thumb  method.  It 
requires  expert  knowledge  of  all  pigments  to  select  the  proper  raw 
materials,  it  has  taken  us  years  to  perfect  our  proportions,  and  it  re- 
quires expensive  machinery  to  get  thorough  mixing.  That  is  why  no 
paint  mixed  on  the  spot  can  equal 

Sherwin-Williams  Paints 

With  the  best  raw  materials  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
they  are  made  by  machinery  which  mixes  every  ingredient  and  grinds 
them  together  thoroughly — all  according  to  formulae  that  we  have  been 
years  in  perfecting  and  testing.  These  formulas  produce  paints,  each  one 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  surface  which  it  is  intended  to  protect,  giving  you 
not  only  the  color  you  want,  but  a  color  that  lasts,  and  each  one  an  attract- 
ive and  durable  armor  against  wear,  tear,  weather  and  exposure. 

It  is  not  enough  for  you  to  pick  out  the  color;  you  should  pick  out 
the  paint.  Send  us  a  picture  of  your  house,  and  we  will  suggest  the 
color  and  tell  you  why  Sherwin-Williams  Paint  is  the  paint. 

Sherwin-Williams 

PAINTS  &  VARNISHES 

Address  all  inquiries  to  651  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O.       In  Canada  to  639  Centre  Street,  Montreal 
London  Address  :  7  Well  Court,  Queen  Street,  E.  C. 


C^EMENTIUM 


TRADE    MARK  REGISTERED 


in 


'Sticks  Everything,  but  is  not  Sticky" 

Broken  into  147 pieces.  Perfectly  restored  by  CvEMENTIUM.  One  large  piece  that 
■was  pulverized  replaced  by  a  C7EMENTIUM  duplicate.  Not  a  single  rivet  used. 
Now  as  good  as  new. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  4  foot  Chinese  vase  shown  in  the  photographs,  one  of  a  pair 
in  the  Palm  Court  of  the  Carlton  Hotel,  London. 

This  feat  of  china  restoring  would  be   impossible    with  any 
other  adhesive,  for  CiEMENTIUM  is  the  only  one  that 

MAKES  as  well  as  MENDS 

When  once  set,  unaffected  by  heat,  water, 
climate,  or  chemicals.  Sticks  practically 
everything,  including  china,  wood,  glass, 
marble,  earthenware.  Sticks  dissimilar 
substances  such  as  wood  and  metal.  Ready 
to  use,  no  mixing  with  water  necessary. 
Odorless,  tasteless,  and  non-poisonous. 
Price  25  cents  at  hardware  stores,  drug- 
gists, stationers,  grocers,  department 
stores,  etc.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  we 
will  mail  a  tin  upon  receipt  of  price. 

CAEMENT1UM  SALES  CO. 

Sole  ipnn  for  D.  S.  A. 
120- L  BoyUton  St.,  Boston,  Malt. 

1209-L  45  W.  34th  St.,  New  York. 
1412-L,  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  111. 
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man,  with  the  big  hand  and  the  big  brain 
and  the  big  personality,  twenty-five  hun- 
dred miles  away,  etc."  But  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  than  gush  enthusiasm  in 
this  attractive  volume.  Diagrams  show  us 
how  the  work  progresses,  a  crowd  of  illus- 
trations bring  the  place  and  the  work 
before  our  eyes  and  Mr.  Weir  has  no  good 
words  for  those  who  decry  the  Gatun 
Dam.  He  is  especially  down  on  that 
American  writer  who  has  been  most  pro- 
lific and  stubborn  in  his  cries  of  failure," 
yet  "proved  himself  unable  to  distinguish 
a  dredging  machine  from  a  steam  shovel." 
In  his  concluding  chapter  he  answers  the 
question  "Is  it  all  worth  while?"  which 
he  answers  by  showing  that  the  canal  is 
certain  to  be  a  financial  success. 

White,  Eliza  Orne.  The  Wares  of  Edgefield. 
i2mo,  pp.  439.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  $1.25 
net. 

Whitman.  G.  I.  Basil  the  Page.  A  Story  of  the 
Days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Illustrated,  nmo.pp.  211. 
New  York:    Dodge  Publishing  Co.     $1.25. 

Willcox,  Louise  Collier.  The  Human  Way.  Pp. 
305.     New  York:    Harper   &  Bros.     $1.25. 

The  author  of  the  valuable  essays  com- 
prized in  "The  Human  Way"  claims  no 
originality  of  thought.  Wisdom,  she  as- 
serts, is  as  old  as  the  ages,  tho  each  genera- 
tion demands  its  own  interpretation  01 
truth.  So  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
translate  into  intelligible  terms  the  world- 
old,  and  at  the  same  time  ever-new,  mean- 
ings of  life. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  spiritual 
realm  is  the  dominant  thought.  Each 
man  should,  in  a  sense,  lead  a  detached, 
isolated  life  and,  contradictory  as  it  may 
seem,  only  then  will  he  best  serve  his 
fellow  men.  The  value  of  this  hidden  life 
of  the  spirit  is  pointed  out  in  the  essay  on 
"Solitude." 

Again,  whatever  good  life  yields  must  be 
extracted  by  conscious  effort.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  little  things  but  the  deep- 
est human  emotions  as  well.  Weariness, 
hardship,  and  sorrow  are  bound  to  be  our 
portion,  but  he  who  learns  to  live  wisely 
will  early  recognize  their  necessity  and  use. 

The  essay  entitled  "Human  Relations" 
contains  a  plea  for  that  kindliness  of  spirit 
which  hesitates  to  wound  even  in  the 
slightest  degree  those  with  whom  we  come 
in  contact.  A  "velvet  soul"  is  defined  as 
one  "soft  to  contact,  whose  very  religion 
is  not  hurting,  who  withdraws  and  re- 
nounces, who  looks  for  twilit  spaces  in 
life,  and  who  adds  his  silence  to  the  great 
and  soothing  silence  which  lies  beyond  the 
bustle  of  life." 

As  to  the  "decorations"  of  life,  the  sub- 
ject of  books  first  receives  serious  consid- 
eration. Their  value  both  as  a  humaniz- 
ing influence  and  a  test  of  character  is  em- 
phasized and  special  stress  laid  upon  the 
important  fact  that  they  should  be  a  stim- 
ulus to  deeper  living  rather  than  a  means 
of  recreation.  Another  force  that  makes 
for  right  thinking  and  living  is  Nature,  and 
an  exquisite  rendering  of  her  various  moods 
is  contained  in  the  chapter  on  "Out-of- 
Doors."  No  less  charming  is  the  little 
essay  on  children  in  which,  from  her  own 
personal  experience,  the  author  talks  lov- 
ingly and  intimately  of  the  little  ones  who 
have  renewed  her  own  life. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  richness  that  the 
reader  completes  this  volume.  Not  one, 
but  many  readings,  are  required  to  fully 
grasp  its  beautiful  truths  and  make  them 
one's  own.     If  it  be  true,  as  stated  in  the 
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tKH>k.  that  the  value  of  a  book  is  to  be 
gaged  by  its  depth  of  suggestion,  thou 
"The  Human  Way     measures  up  to  the 

highest  standard 

milium*.  Jesse  Lynch;    Swrtlle,  s.  Jr.;    Con- 

o\cr.   1  .    Henderson.   W    J   .    .unl  Hull.   Paul       On 

the   liridiivn    and    Other   Stories   of    Outdoor    Sport 

lomo,  pp  New    York:     Harper    ft   Bros      <>o 

Hilmol-Builon,  B    M      Stories  ot  Norse  Heroes 
Told  by  the  Northmen      Illustrated,      nmo,  pp.  146. 
York:     Thomas  V.  Croy  •     $1.50. 

Winter,  William  The  Poems  of.  Frontispiece 
1  .'mo,  pp.  jiy  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co 
$.'  net. 

Wttght,    William    II        The   Grixsly    Hear.      i;mo, 
:s.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.      $1.50 

Enthusiasm  in  childhood  and  youth  and 

early  predilection  most  often  determine 
the  course  ot"  the  useful  and  the  strenuous 
life  Mr  Wright  as  a  child  came  across  a 
book  called  "The  Adventures  of  James 
en  Adams,  Grizzly  Bear  Hunter  of  Cal- 
ifornia," and  he  subsequently  saw  when  a 
seven-year-old  hoy  in  Bamum's  circus  a 
huge  grizzly  "which  was  advertised  as  hav- 
ing been  caught  by  this  man  Adams 
From  that  moment  his  life's  work  was  de- 
termined. He  became  a  hunter  and  stu- 
dent of  the  grizzly.  The  twenty-four 
beautiful  half-tones  which  illustrate  his 
work  nearly  all  represent  this  wild  beast 
as  he  met  him  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Western  States  and  of  Canada.  We  learn 
how  the  monster,  sometimes  weighing  one 
thousand  pounds,  was  tracked  and  killed. 
But  this  is  not  merely  an  account  of  hunt- 
ing expeditions.  The  creature  that  had 
such  a  fascination  for  Mr.  Wright  is  scien- 
tifically treated  by  him  and  compared 
with  others  of  the  ursine  tribe.  We  learn 
all  about  the  grizzly's  habitat,  the  roots  he 
delights  in,  the  fierceness  he  exhibits  and 
the  sport  he  affords  by  his  gameness  and 
vitality.     A  capital  book  of  its  kind. 

ZanKwIII.  Israel.  The  Melting-Pot.  Drama  in 
Four  Acts,  umo,  pp.  200.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $1.25. 


The  War  Game  In  the  Choir 

The  high  soprano  started  out 
With  naught  her  rush  to  stem. 

And  with  a  battle  cry  advanced 
Upon  Jerusalem. 

The  alto  met  her  on  the  road, 

Engaged  her  in  a  "scrap." 
The  tenor  on  the  double-quick 

Came  up  to  fill  the  gap. 

Around  the  theater  of  war 

The  steady  basso  boomed; 
Then  all  of  them  fell  to  at  once, 

Jerusalem  was  doomed. 

The  city  was  about  to  fall, 

Her  glory  proud  to  doff, 
When  higher  powers  intervened, 

And  called  the  fighters  off. 

— .Wai  York  Sun. 


Proof  of  Honesty.  — District  Attorney  Jerome, 
at  a  dinner  in  New  York,  told  a  story  about  honesty. 
There  was  a  man,"  he  said,  "who  applied  for  a 
position  in  a  dry-goods  house.  His  appearance  wasn't 
prepossessing,  and  references  were  demanded.  After 
some  hesitation,  he  gave  the  name  of  a  driver  in  the 
firm's  employ.  This  driver,  he  thought,  would  vouch 
for  him. 

"  A  clerk  sought  out  the  driver,  and  asked  him  if 
the  applicant  was  honest. 

"Honest?"  the  driver  said,  "Why  his  honesty's 
been  proved  again  and  again.  To  my  certain  knowl- 
edge he's  been  arrested  nine  times  for  stealing  and 
every  time  he  was  acquitted." — The  Traveling  Man. 


An  Extraordinary 
Profit-Sharing  Opportunity 


A  PROMINENT  company, 
which  has  risen  to  leader- 
'  shipinabusiness  in  which 
the  profits  are  unusually  large, 
is  giving  to  private  investors  an 
extraordinary  money-making  op- 
portunity— the  kind  that,  as  a 
rule,  comes  only  to  bankers  and 
large  interests. 

Q  We  have  reached  individuals 
direct  by  announcing  our  profit- 
sharing  plan  in  the  magazines. 
The  offer  immediately  attracted 
wide  attention.  It  is  practically 
unheard  of  for  a  company  like 
ours  to  give,  in  this  way,  to 
private  investors  the  profits  that 
are  usually  absorbed  by  bank- 
ers and  large  capitalists;  and 
those  who  learned  of  the  offer 
recognized  at  once  its  exceptional 
value  and  have  hastened  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

^L  The  offer  is  made  by  the 
Racine  Boat  Manufacturing 
Company,  which  is  one  of  the 
foremost  ship  and  boat  building 
companies  in  America.  Its  big 
plant  at  Muskegon,  Michigan 
(moved  some  time  ago  from 
Racine,  Wisconsin),  has  a  capacity 
of  4000  boats  and  vessels  a  year. 
Its  name  is  known  and  its  boats 
are  sailing  on  all  the  waters  of 
the  world.  Many  prominent 
men  are  owners  of  Racine  yachts. 

^  The  company  s  pla?it  has  been 
working  night  and  day  and  has 
not  been  able  to  tur7i  out  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  work 
that  has  been  offered. 

C  The  Racine  Company  has  just 
had  a  large  increase  in  business 
from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, its  most  prominent  cus- 
tomer ;  and  there  is  now  the 
special  opportunity  for  important 


additional  government  contracts. 
More  capital  is  desirable  for  this 
large  additional  work. 

Q  As  a  part  of  its  plans  for  the 
necessary  extension  of  its  ca- 
pacity the  Racine  Company  gives 
this  opportunity  for  you  to  share, 
on  an  unusual  basis,  in  all  the 
greater  profits  which  the  com- 
pany will  make. 

d.  The  investment  has  unusual 
stability.  It  is  backed  by  ample 
assets  of  great  value.  Ours  is  a 
large,  established  and  thriving 
enterprise.  And  in  addition  to 
the  high  Jixed  income  paid  at 
once,  this  opportunity  is  extraor- 
dinary because  of  the  profit-shar- 
ing arrangement  by  which  you 
may  share  in  all  the  profits  of  the 
company — its  important  govern- 
ment work — and  its  other  profit- 
able and  increasing  business. 

C  This  exceptional  opportunity 
for  money-makers  is  clearly  de- 
scribed in  an  illustrated  book, 
"The  Racine  Profit-Sharing 
Plan." 

C  If   you    have    $50,    $100    or 
$1000  which  you  would  like  to 
invest  with   assured   safety  pro- 
viding a  large  income  immediately, 
with  the  assura?ice  of  still  great- 
er profits,  you  should  cut  off  the 
corner   coupon    and    mail    it   at 
once.     You  will  find  the  booklet 
intensely    interesting.      But   you 
must    send    for    it 
immediately,    as      /  L  D  _  ^^ 
the   offer  will      /  w  ,  reynolds 
be     open       /     racine  boat  mfg.  co. 

y-v    j-j    1    -it      o  /  1328  Broadway,  New  York 

cliQi-f  /  Please    send    me    illustrated 

...  /     book     showing     your     plant    and 

Wnile.       /     describing    your     profit-sharing    offer 
/       without  obligation  on  my  part. 


Nam*. 


Address. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Try  a  Bit  of 

Winter 

Gardening 

The  new  invention  for  hotbeds 

and  coldframes  never  needs  covering. 

Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one. 

Try  the  Back-to-Land  Plan.  Know  the  pleasure  and  broader  life  that  you  can 
get  from  just  a  bit  of  winter  gardening.  Sunlight  Sash  increases  the  size,  quality 
and  rapidity  cf  growth  of  plants  ;   it  saves  nearly  all  the  labor  and  all  the  risk. 


Can  have 
violets 
all  winter 


Some  of  the  things  you  can  grow 

It  gives  you  fresh  vegetables  and  exquisite 
flowers  auead  of  the  season  when  most  appre- 
ciated. You  ran  use  your  frame  all  the  year 
round.  Can  force  beets,  early  cabbage,  cau- 
liflower, celery,  egg-plants,  muskmelons, 
peppers  and  tomatoes — can  raise  your  own 
violets  and  pansies  and  can  have  cosmos  a 
month  earlier  than  ever  before.  Pays  for  it- 
self in  a  single  season  if  you  wish  to  sell  some 
plants.     Sure  to  pay  for  your  own  table. 

The  double  glass  does  it 

With  it,  after  your  plants  are  started,  you 
have  practically  nothing  to  do  but  air  them, 
and  watch  them  grow.  No  covering  or  un- 
covering. The  dry  air  between  the  two  layers 
of  glass  is  the  best  non-conductor  there  is — 
much  better  protection  than  mats  or  boards. 
Keeps  in  the  warmth — keeps  out  the  cold. 

Recommended  by  men  who  know 

Used  by  such  men  as  Bolton  Hall,  intensive 
fanning  authority  and  author  of  Three  Acres 
and  Liberty;  by  R.  L.  Watts,  Professor  of 
Horticulture  at  Pennsylvania    State   College; 


or  Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


by  L.  H.  Cooch,  editor  The  Practical  Farmer, 
by  Prof.  Craig,  of  Agricultural  Dept.  at 
Cornell  and  by  State  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Plants  need  light 

The  more  of  it,  the  better.  The  Sunlight 
Sash  lets  in  all  the  light  all  the  time.  By  doing 
away  with  mats,  shutters  and  boards,  the 
Sunlight  Sash  has  cut  out  practically  all  the 
work.  You  can  handle  hotbeds  in  half  the  time. 

Mr.  John  D.  Mottier,  Jr., 
of    Boswell,     Ind.,    writes: 

Your  sash  are  the  only  ones 
for  the  business  and  I  have 
been  growing  plants  for 
twenty  years.  I  wish  I  had  a 
hundred  of  them." 

Write  for  this  catalog 

It  tells  about  the  making-  of 
coldframes  and  hotbeds;  where 
to  put  your  beds;  how  others 
got  earlier,  stronger  plants,  etc. 

Many  thousands  of  Sunlight  Sash  are  in  use  on 
private  estates,  in  city  and  suburban  lots  large  and 
small,  from  Middle  Canada  to  Southern  Florida. 
Wherever  you  live,  you  can  accomplish  a  great 
deal  even  with  five  sash. 

Write  for  four  plans  for  a  five  sash  frame.  Full 
definite  information  with  cost  will  be  gladly  given. 

Get  our  freight  prepaid  proposition.  Order  early 
to  insure  prompt  shipment.  Fast  freight,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed. 

Agents  Wanted  —  The  wonderful  success  of 
Sunlight  Sash  makes  it  a  good  paying  proposition 
to  agents.  75%  of  our  trial  orders  last  year  re- 
ordered this  year  in  lots  ranging  from5to  100 sash. 
Write  for  your  territory  today. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co., 


950  East  Broadway, 


Louisville,  Ky. 


FOOD  WITH  THE  OCEAN  TASTE         LET  US  BE  YOUR  FISHERMEN 


, 


We  will  supply  direct  from  the  ocean 
to  your  home  the  finest,  the  truly  choicest, 
sea  food  that  the  ocean  produces.  Never 
in  your  life,  probably,  have  you  tasted 
morsels  so  tempting,  so  appetizing  — 
right  from  the  depths,  and  redolent  of 
the  crisp,  salt  tang  of  the  sea. 

When  served  inland,  a  dinner  of  our 
delicious  ocean  viands  cause  the  guests 
to  marvel  that  such  things  can  be  —  the 
taste  is  so  "different"  from  the  average 
fish-foods.  The  improvement  in  table- 
fare  made  possible  by  our  service  is  a 
revelation. 

We  select  the  choicest  products  of  the 
best  catches  from  the  finest  fishing 
grounds.  They  are  prepared  and  put  up 
with  scrupulous  regard  for  cleanliness 
and  tastefulness,  and  bring  to  your  table 
a  flavor  and  delicacy  unequaled. 


Our  line  of  sea  foods  is  complete,  in- 
cluding white,  plump  cod,  fine  juicy 
mackerel,  tasty,  savory  lobsters,  etc. —  a 
long  list  like  the  menu  of  a  shore  dinner 
and  everything  the  best  you  ever  tasted. 

Send  for  price  list,  and  to  sample  our 
products,  take  advantage  of  our 


Special  Trial  Offer 
For  $1.00  —  A  four-pound  box 
of  our  "Nabob"  absolutely  bone- 
less Cod,  tbe  choicest  cuts  of  the 
finest  fish  that  can  be  taken  from 
the  sea.  Four  dinners  for  four 
persons. 


Prices  include  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


CONSUMERS  FISH  CO.,  c-E^IL  s,.  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

From  Homer  to  Swinburne  and  Kipling 
the  sea  has  been  a  passion  to  poets.  Once 
again  it  has  proved  its  power  by  charm- 
ing Clinton  Scollard  from  society  verse 
into  something  stronger  and  better.  Mr. 
Scollard 's  poetry  is  usually  chamber- 
music — a  conscious  playing  with  artistic 
forms— but  the  following  stanzas  that 
appear  in  Everybody's  Magazine,  altho 
somewhat  rhetorical  in  their  insistent 
alliteration,  have  depth  and  power. 

Sea  Marvels 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

This  morning  more  mysterious  seems  the  sea 
Than  yesterday  when,  with  reverberant  roar, 
It  charged  upon  the  beaches,  and  the  sky 
Above   it   shimmered  cloudless.      Now   the  wa\'5 
Lap  languorously  along  the  foamless  sand. 
And  all  the  far  horizon  swims  in  mist. 
Out  of  this  murk,  across  this  oily  sweep, 
Might  lost  armadas  grandly  sail  to  shore; 
Jason  might  oar  on  Argo,  or  the  stern 
Surge-wanderer  from   Ithaca's  bleak  isle 
Break  on  the  sight,  or  Viking  prows  appear, 
And  still  not  waken  wonder.     Ay,  the  sound 
Of  siren  singing  might  drift  o'er  the  main, 
And  yet  not  fall  upon  amazed  ears! 

The  soul  is  ripe  for  marvels.     O  great  deep, 

Give  up  your  host  of  stately  presences, 

Adventurers  and  sea-heroes  of  old  time, 

And  let  them  pass  betore  us  down  the  day 

In  proud  procession,  so  that  we  who  hear 

Dull  bells  mark  off  the  uneventful  hours 

May    glimpse   the   bygone    bravery   of   the   world 

Now  moiling  in  its  multitudinous  marts, 

Forgetful  of  fair  faith  and  high  resolve 

In  the  inglorious  grapple  after  gold! 


Mr.  R.  C.  K.  Ensor  in  a  few  unpreten- 
tious lines  appearing  in  The  Nation  (Lon- 
don) pays  a  delicate  and  graceful  tribute  to 
the  portrait  of  a  child. 

The  Picture 

By  R.  C.  K.  Ensor 

The  picture  of  a  little  child 

Hangs  on  my  wall  and  smiles:    'tis  you 
When  you  were  seven  years  old — you  smiled 

Even  then  as  no  one  else  can  do. 

And  yet,  dear  love,  you  never  knew 

Whom  you  were  blessing  then,  nor  how 

The  little  curves  that  painter  drew 

Would  be  your  lover's  daydream  now. 

Had  you  died  then,  they  would  have  said: 
'  Only  a  little  girl  is  dead '; 

They  could  not  (how  could  I?)  have  known 
That,  without  seeing  even  or  grieving, 
My  Soul  had  lost  beyond  retrieving 

The  one  soul  born  to  be  its  own. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 
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Is  the  current    numbci  Atlantic 

Monthly  we  find  a  rather  striking  sketch, 
done  ni  vivid  colors  and  framed  in  sonnet- 
form  This  poem,  in  style  and  philosophy 
of  life,  is  closely  allied  to  the  literature  of 
the   Tolstoy-Zola    ■  a   literature   of 

Litter  realism  that  is  prone  to  leave  with 
the  reader  a  sense  of  bitterness  only  and 
a  harsh  contraction  of  spirit      These  men 

e  no  doubt  as  an  antidote  to  the  evils 
of  our  civilization,  but  their  rectitude  lias 

vet  become  a  grace  Nature  is  a  stern 
mistress,  but  rumors  exist  ol  a  certain 
secret  tenderness  and  we  hope  we  may 
still  say  with  ('.  Barrow        The  wind 

the  heather,  brother      life  is  sweet 

Sr\en  Sandw  14  hiiu-ii   on    Kroadwuj 
Bl    JBPPBRSOM     1  HBR 

Shuffling  and  shambling 

Seven  in  single  till-,  and  seven  as  on< 

As  if  a  spectrum  of  all  wo  the  sun 

Here  i.ist  through  some  bewitched  prisma' 

From  their  stooped  shouldei  .md  fore,  hang 

cr.. 
High  colore. 1  chrom 

'its,  astn.'.c    a  grinning  simpleton 

.iss. 

We  read,  O  wanton  among  cit 

lied  on  fo  .enfold: 

Wo  of  the  lust  of  life,  and  the  shameful  pri 
Of  life. — wo  of  the  want,  the  weariness, — 

Of  fear,  of  hate,— of  tb< 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE    HEROES    OF   THE    BLACK    <    WON 

In  exploring  the  Black  Canon  of  the  t'.v.nnison 
River,  "3.000  feet  below  daylight. "  preparatory  to 
the  construction  of  the  new  irrigation  tunnel,  two 
engineers  of  the  United  States  Reclamation  Bureau. 
W  W.  Torrenceand  A.  L.  Fellows,  underwent  "suffer 
ing  and  horrors  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  human 
conception."  This  story,  "a  story  not  of  water,  but 
ot  rich,  red  blood  ...  of  stout  hearts  and  suffering 
and  despair  and  triumph,"  is  told  by  A.  W.  Rolker 
and  D.  A.  W'illey  in  /  ;    •  Wagasine  (October). 

The  deepest  part  of  the  cafion  had  never  been  ex- 
plored and  had  been  pronounced  impenetrable  by 
Government  geological  experts.  The  first  attempt 
was  made  by  Torrence  and  four  companions,  who. 
after  covering  fourteen  miles  in  three  weeks  of  con- 
stant toil  and  almost  superhuman  exertion,  scrambled 
over  a  mass  of  rocks  which  blocked  their  way  onlv 
"to  discover  that  the  canon  had  risen  to  .',500  feet 
and  narrowed  to  twenty -eight,  with  walls  literally 
perpendicular  and  worn  smooth  as  glass,"  into  which 
narrow  passage  the  waters  of  the  river  "found  egress 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  mill-race."  This  "Falls  of 
Sorrows."  as  they  named  it.  put  an  end  to  further 
exploration  and  tne  men  managed  to  climb  up  out 
of  the  canon  through  the  dry  bed  of  a  watcr-co  irse 
leading  prec-pitously  into  it. 

After  a  year  of  thinking  and  planning  Torrence 
and  Fellows  entered  the  canon  alone,  taking  with 
them,  instead  of  a  boat,  "a  rubber  air-mattress  meas- 
uring four  by  six  feet,  subdivided  into  independent 
compartments,  provided  with  lashing  to  secure  a 
load,  and  with  hand  ropes."  After  two  weeks  of 
climbing,  wading  and  swimming,  they  reached  the 
"  Falls  of  Sorrows."     Then — 

Through  the  gorge  they  went,  swimming,  holding 
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We  hope  that  you  will 
send  for  a  copy  of  "The 
Care  and  Feeding  of  In- 
fants" because  Ave  knew 
the  information  it  contains 
Avill  be  invaluable  to  you. 
There  are  times  when  you 
do  not  know  just  what  to 
do  for  your  baby;  if  you 
have  this  little  hook  at 
band  it  will  help  you  solve 
the  difficult  questions  that 
so  often  arise. 

This  book  is  full  of  simple 
and  helpful  suggestions; 
suggestions  about  baby's 
bath;  his  clothes  and  exer- 
cise; the  care  of  the  nurs- 
ing bottles  and  nipples ; 
and  many  other  details 
equally  important  to  the 
haby's  welfare. 

Especially  valuable  are 
the  chapters  regarding  the 
baby's  food  ;  what  kind  of 
milk  should  be  used ;  how 
it  shoidd  be  modified  with 
Mellin's  Food  to  suit  vary- 
ing needs;  how  often  the 
baby  should  be  fed;  etc. 


Whether  you  are  nurs- 
ing your  baby  or  not,  suc- 
cess depends  upon  perfect- 
ly understanding  bis 
needs.  You  will  be  better 
able  to  care  for  his  wants 
and  to  safeguard  him 
against  sickness  if  yon  have 
this  book  to  consult. 

With  the  book  we  will 
send  you  a  generous  Sam- 
ple Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food 
for  trial  use.  There  is  no 
better  method  of  modify- 
ing fresh  milk  for  a  baby 
tiiiin  by  using  Mellin's 
Food. 

Simply  cutout,  sijrn.nnd  until  the 
coupon  to  us,  and  the  book  and 
Sample  llottle  will  be  sent  to  you 
free  by  return  mail. 

Mellin's  Food  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 
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MELLLV9  FOOD  COMPANY,  50 

Host  mi,  ,  Muss, 

I  would  be  glad  to  have  jour  hoot.  "The  Care 
aud  Feedlnff  of  Infnnts",  Bud  n  Sample  Bottle  of 
Hell  Id's  Food  to  try. 


GOKEY'S  Hand  Made 

Waterproof  Boots  &  Moccasins 

For  over  fifty  years  the  GOKEY  Boot  lias  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  We  guarantee 
everj  pair  and  make  good  our  guarantee.  The  uppers 
are  made  of  the  best  "Moose"  calf  leather,  genuine 
"Rock  Oak"  soles,  hand  sewed.  Our  lasts  and  patterns 
arc  modern;  our  factory  fully  equipped  for  making 
only  the  best.  Makers  of  the  original  Gokey  Moccasins; 
also  a  full  line  of  Street, Yachting,  Golf  and  Tennis 

Send  fo"  Catalog  *  SB— Waterproof  Boots  am)  Moccasins, 
TO  '  32— Golf,  Yachting  -'nil  Tennis. 

WM.  N.  GOKEY  SHOE  CO. 

llth  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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These  Ten 
Little  Cigars 
Free  just  to  i 

Convince  You 

We  know  that  BETWEEN 
THE  ACTS  LITTLE  CIGARS 

are  an  ideal  short  smoke, 
and  wewantyoutoknowas 
well.   Besides,  the  real  en- 
joyment you'll  get  out  of 
their  mild,  cool  fragrance, 
you'll  be  surprised  at  the 
saving  in  your  cigar  bills. 
We  want  every   man   who 
reads  this  advertisement  to 
smoke    Between    the    Acts 
and  decide  for  himself  that 
what    we  say   is  absolutely 
true — and   we   want   him  to 
do  it  at  our  expense. 

BETWEEN  THE  ACTS  LITTLE 
CIGARS  are  made  from  specially 
selected  new  leaf.  Not  a  scrap 
enters  into  them,  and  only 
the  whole  leaf,  without  the 
stem,  of  rich,  mellow  tobacco 
is  used.  In  a  handsome,  con- 
venient metal  box. 

Just  fill  in  the  attached   coupon, 
giving  your  dealer's  name  so  that  we 
may  arrange  to  supply  you  regularly 
and  conveniently  at  home.    Enclose 
4  cents  in  stamps  to  partially  cover 
cost  of  mailing,  and  we'll  send  you 
anywhere    in   the  U.  S.,  absolutely 
free,  just  to  convince  you,  a  full  sized 
10   cent   box   of    Between    the    Acts 
Little  Cigars.    Don't  let  this  opportu- 
nity slip  by— fill  out  the  coupon  now. 

All  Tobacco     No  Paper 
Not  a  Cigarette 

Dept.  L.  C. 
THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 
111  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

Dept.  L.  C,    Thf.  American  Tobacco  Co. 
Ill  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
Enclosed  find  4  rents  in  stamps  to  par- 
tially  cover  cost  of  mailing  comple- 
mentary box  of  "  Between  the  Acts." 

My  Name 


My  Address 

My  Healer 


His  Address  . 


i  ist  to  their  unsinkable  raft.  In  places  wherever 
the  channel  widened  and  deepened  they  proceeded 
in  this  manner,  either  pulling  the  mattress  behind 
them  or  pushing  it  ahead.  For  days  on  end  they 
had  not  a  dry  stitch  on  them,  and  worked  with  blue 
lips  and  chattering  teeth.  A  number  of  times  they 
had  become  so  exhausted  in  the  water  that,  had  they 
not  taken  the  precaution  to  lash  themselves  to  the 
raft,  they  would  have  gone  down,  never  to  come  up 
again.  And  still,  the  further  they  went,  the  deeper 
and  wrilder  and  more  difficult  became  the  canon.  In 
spots  the  channel  became  so  narrow  that  water  roared 
over  the  boulder-strewn  bed  with  such  force  that  the 
men  could  hardly  retain  their  feet  when  immersed 
only  to  the  depth  of  their  ankles.  In  one  place 
where  they  had  to  work  the  raft  over  rock  fragments 
in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  they  struggled  so  hard  to 
keep  the  mat  from  being  torn  to  shreds  that  they 
spent  three  hours  covering  a  distance  of  sixty  feet. 
For  hours  at  a  stretch  they  were  immersed,  now 
swimming,  now  wading  hip-deep,  in  what  was  practi- 
cally ice-water.  And  added  to  these  hardships  of  the 
day  were  those  of  the  night;  for  so  narrow  became 
the  canon  that  often  for  several  hundred  yards  water 
flowed  in  eddies  from  shore  to  shore,  side  ledges  be- 
coming so  narrow  that  the  men  had  to  take  turns  to 
stretch  in  sleep,  one  sitting  guard  to  prevent  the  othei 

from  rolling  off  into  the  water 

Foot  by  foot,  the  cation  grew  higher  and  higher 
and  narrower  and  wilder,  as  if  before  long  the  two 
walls  must  come  together,  leaving  the  river  to  dash 
downward  through  a  subterranean  water-course  into 
which  they  would  be  sucked  and  buried  alive,  like 
rats  drawn  into  the  swirl  of  a  sewer  hole.  What  was 
more  disturbing  still,  instruments  showed  that  the 
descent  of  the  river  was  increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate,  as  if  it  might  be  heading  toward  an  underground 
waterfall. 

Cautiously,  bearing  the  danger  of  a  fall  in  mind, 
the  men  proceeded  an  1  had  rounded  a  corner  when 
of  a  sudden,  a  hundred  feet  ahead,  the  river  fell  sheer 
out  of  sight.  The  depth  of  the  water  shallowed  here 
so  that  the  men  could  stand  on  bottom,  despite  the 
swift  current.  They  ventured  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  brink;  but  whether  the  falls  hurled  themselves 
a  hundred  feet  deep  onto  the  rocks  below,  whether 
they  boiled  into  a  deep  basin  that  would  give  them  a 
chance  for  life,  or  whether  the  river  disappeared  and 
continued  underground — these  things  they  could  not 
see. 

For  the  first  time  during  these  hardships  the  heart 
went  out  of  the  men,  and  they  sat  side  by  side,  head 
in  hands.  To  have  been  caught  unexpectedly  and 
whirled  over  the  falls  would  have  been  a  quick  mercy; 
but  to  be  pent  up  hopelessly,  with  no  alternative  save 
deliberately  to  take  a  desperate  leap — -.this  was  in- 
human strain.  But  there  was  no  other  way  out; 
and  it  was  decided  that  Fellows  should  plunge  first, 
that  Torrence  should  then  launch  the  raft  with  the 
instruments  and  what  provisions  were  left,  and  come 
after. 

Fellows  leapt;  and  like  a  pine  chip  over  the  top 
of  a  mill  dam  his  body  flashed  for  an  instant  into  view 
and  was  gone.  For  five  minutes  Torrence  stood, 
awed  by  the  stupendous  force,  picturing  to  himself 
the  smashed  and  mangled  remains  of  his  friend.  Then 
quickly,  he  released  the  raft,  and  unable  to  bear  the 
susp  nse,  leapt  in  after  him.  He  must  have  been 
whirled  into  temporary  unconsciousness,  because, 
barring  the  sensation  of  plunging  into  the  water,  he 
had  recollection  of  nothing  until  he  found  himself 
beyond  the  foot  of  the  falls,  clutching  at  an  overhang- 
ing rock.  Fellows  lay  collapsed  on  a  stone  shelf  upon 
which  he  had  drawn  himself,  gazing  as  if  in  a  dream 
at  the  silver  veil  which  roared  and  thundered,  falling 
house-high,  churning  itself  white  against  jagged  black 
rocks  that  studded  the  basin  into  which  they  had 
landed. 

For  hours  the  men  lay,  panting,  weakly  turning 
their  heads  from  side  to  side,  slowly  coming  back  to 
life  after  the  frightful  impact  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected.  But  a  new  danger  threatened  them. 
Rations  had  run  so  low  that  for  sixteen  hours  they 
had  not  had  a  mouthful  to  eat,  and  they  divided  a 
last  spoonful  of  baked  beans  between  them.  They 
hobbled  along,  now  limping,  arms  about  each  other's 
shoulder,  now  crawling  on  hands  and  knees,  dragging 
their  raft  after  them,  sighting,  recording  notes  and 
taking  photographs  while  they  swayed  on  their  totter- 
ing feet. 

They  had  made  very  little  progress  because  of  the 
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hunger  within  them,  and  hail  Mink  down  at  the  month 

,  cleft  in  the  wall  to  rest,  when  suddenly  .»  nionn- 

sheap     bounded     up     beside     them.      Torrenee 

clutched  it  and.  hunt:  on  like  ^rim  death  as  it  tried  to 
tpfl   him        How     the   sheep    k*-11    into    the    cafiOD 

and  how  it  ha  I  to  subsist  th<  ter\ 

It  was  the  only  living  thing  the  men  encounter 

their  trip,  an.l  they  ate  it  in  a  manner  that   may  not 
be  told,  but  jr.  would  have  eaten  it  were 

\inn  by  inches  for  want  of  food. 

Knowing  that  they  -■•  ng  the  toot  ol  the 

It  Cation,  Torrenee  and   Fellows  hurried  on.  only 
minted   ;  tacle. 

The  chani  «  as  blot  ked  by  a 

ck  hundreds  >■('  feet  in  height,  caused  by  a  land 
Under    this    the   swirling   waters   of   the   river 
red  through  a  dark  tunnel,  and  the  men  soon 
e  that  their  one  hope  of  escape  v. 
throw   themselves  into  the  maelstrom,   taking  blind 
char  ig  hurled  against  rocks  or  being  sucked 

under  water  and  so  perishing       To  quote  further 

A:  the  entrance  of  the  pitch-dark  tunnel  they  sat 
gaz-ng  at  the  vortex  of  a  funnel-shaped  eddy  of  the 
black,  swirling  water  Long,  in  silence,  the  men 
gazed  into  each  other's  eyes  Like  two  condemned 
men  standing  on  the  brink  of  eternity  they  clasped 
each  other's  hands  in  vise-like  grasp 

Fellows  leapt  first.  Twice  his  body  whirled 
around  like  lightning.  The  single  glimpse  of  a  foot, 
and  Torrenee  stood  alone,  petrified  with  horror,  in 
his  mind  was  the  picture  of  the  death-strugRle  going 
on  in  the  yawning  hole  before  him 

He  threw  the  raft  into  the  eddy  and   watched   it 
sucked  and  whirled  out  of  sight.      With  his  face  bunel 
in  his  hands  he  sat  quaking,  lacking  the  nerve  to  take 
the  horrifying  leap,  yet  remembering  his  prom: 
follow  within  ten  minutes  of  his  partner. 

Finally  he  took  a  long,  deep  breath  and  dived  head 
first  into  the  funnel.  For  an  instant  he  felt  himself 
spinning  round  and  round.  A  tearing,  wrenching 
sensation  as  if  he  were  being  torn  apart  in  a  thousand 
directions,  a  pressure  as  if  a  mountain  were  closing 
in  upon  him,  then  a  shooting  forward  like  the  speed 
of  an  arrow ;  and  just  as  his  senses  were  leaving  him  he 
was  spat  out  of  the  water  into  clear  air,  and  Fellows 
clutched  his  collar  as  he  was  whirling  past  a  rock, 
drawing  him  upward  to  safety.  Like  (right 
children  suddenly  snatched  out  of  jaws  of  death,  these 
two  men  of  iron  locked  arn.s  about  each  other  am! 
laughed  and  wept — laughed  and  wept  hystericall) 
like  women. 

"  Who  says  the  Black  Canon  is  impassable5''  cried 
Fellows,  and  over  and  over  they  repeated  the  grim 
joke  until  they  collapsed  into  the  nervous  sleep  of 
exhaustion. 

Two  days  later,  they  climbed  2.000  feet  up  the 
Devil's  Slide  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cation,  having 
traveled  thirty  miles  along  its  bed,  having  swum  the 
river  seventy-two  times  from  bank  to  bank,  and  hav- 
ing done  what  man  born  of  woman  never  dared  before 
and  what  none  in  his  right  senses  will  ever  undertake 
again. 

THE    KAISER    AND    THE    GHOST 

According  to  a  Berlin  tradition,  the  Royal  Palace 
of  the  Hohenzollerns  ha-s  been  haunted  for  years  by 
a  ghost  whose  appearance  forebodes  the  death  of  a 
member  of  the  reigning  house.  When  recently  the 
news  was  brought  to  the  Kaiser  that  a  young  lieuten- 
ant of  the  guards  had  seen  this  apparition,  he  im- 
mediately sent  for  him.  The  conversation  that 
ensued  is  reported  as  follows  in  M.  A.  P.  (Lou 

"What  was  the  lady  like?"  the  Emperor  asked, 
"  was  she  tall  or  short 

"She  was  tall,  your  Majesty,''  was  the  reply. 
"  How  was  she  drest?"  was  the  next  question. 
"In  a  white  flowing  robe,  and  a  long  veil  thrown 
it." 
Was  she  carrying  anything?" 
"  In  her  right  hand  she  had  a  candlestick." 
"  And  in  her  left"''' 

"A  box  of  matches."  said  the  lieutenant. 
The  Emperor,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  keen  sense  of 
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humor,  and  the  idea  of  the  white  lady,  who  dates 
from  some  four  hundred  years  ago,  promenading 
about  the  palace  with  such  modern  contrivances  as  a 
candlestick  and  a  box  of  matches,  caused  him  to  burst 
into  laughter. 

"That  will  do,"  he  said  presently.  "  Don't  let  me 
hear  anything  more  about  tne  woman  in  white.  And 
take  my  advice,  don't  peer  about  the  corridors  of  the 
palace  at  night.  For  you  might  often  see  ladies  there, 
attired  in  white  robes,  carrying  candlesticks  and 
matches  in  their  hands  " 


THE   REAL    GOVERNOR 

Gov.  Willson  of  Kentucky  hail  the  misfortune 
some  time  since  to  strain  a  tendon  in  his  leg,  neces- 
sitating the  temporary  removal  of  his  office  to  the 
mansion,  where  business  was  transacted  and  visitors 
received.  Here  he  was  attended  by  "  Jim,"  a  darky 
who  had  been  general  factotum  to  many  governors 
and  had  often  been  the  cause  of  much  fun.  Accord- 
ing to  an  article  in  Lippincoit' s  Magazine: 

On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Willson  had  waited  luncheon 
for  thirty  minutes,  and  she  told  his  excellency  that 
he  must  come  down  and  eat  with  her. 

"My  dear,"  said  Mr.  Willson,  "just  as  soon  as  I 
see  that  delegation  of  men  downstairs  I'll  be  with 
you." 

Mrs.  Willson  was  determined,  and  said:  "Jim,  you 
go  down  and  tell  them  to  wait." 

"Jim,"  frowned  the  Governor,  as  that  worthy 
started  off  to  obey  the  mistress  of  the  mansion — 
"Jim,  you  know  who  is  governor,  don't  you?" 

"  Yas,  sir,"  grinned  Jim,  with  seeming  innocence, 
"  yas,  sir  I'll  go  down  and  tell  the  gemmen  to  wait, 
sir." 


THE    FRUGAL,    LAIRD    OF    SKIBO 

While  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  is  giving  away  his 
millions  in  the  shape  of  library  buildings,  gifts  to 
institutions  of  learning  and  various  permanent  funds 
in  his  efforts  to  die  poor,  he  is  managing  his  Scotch 
estate  so  carefully  that  it  returns  a  profit  each  year. 
The  game  and  fruit  from  the  lands  about  Skibo  Castle 
bring  good  prices,  and  every  detail  of  marketing  them 
is  studied  in  the  most  business-like  manner.  In  the 
London  correspondence  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
we  read: 

The  magnificent  preserves  on  which  the  millionaire 
lavishes  from  $25,000  to  §30,000  a  year  return  $35,000 
in  the  shooting  season.  Altho  Andrew  Carnegie  does 
not  forget  his  friends  and  one  or  two  hospitals  in 
London  when  he  has  big  "shoots,"  thousands  of 
birds  are  dispatched  to  the  game  markets  all  over 
the  kingdom.'  The  partridges  at  Skibo  are  particu- 
larly fine,  and  they  fetch  four  or  five  cents  each  more 
than  any  other  birds  of  the  same  kind.  From  all 
quarters  the  orders  for  game  pour  in,  and  the  million- 
aire does  not  consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  see 
that  they  are  attended  to.  He  will  often  spend  an 
hour  in  the  office  making  notes  and  looking  after  his 
accounts.  Orders  are  attended  to  with  the  greatest 
dispatch.  To  his  own  punctuality  in  life  Mr.  Car- 
negie attributes  not  a  little  of  his  success. 

In  the  fishing  and  fruit  seasons  orders  for  both  are 
tendered  and  promptly  executed.  "Carnegie  apples," 
as  a  delicious  brand  from  Skibo  Castle  orchards  is 
called,  are  a  very  choice  variety  and  very  popular  with 
some  of  the  best  fruit  dealers.  For  years  Andrew 
Carnegie  has  made  a  hobby  of  fruit-growing,  and  these 
apples  are  his  own  production.  He  never  tires  of 
showing  his  apples,  pears,  and  other  fruits  to  his 
guests,  and  at  dessert  sometimes  he  will  tell  the  com- 
pany of  the  handsome  prices  he  gets  for  them.  He 
is  far  prouder  of  being  the  producer  of  "Carnegie  ap- 
ples" than  master  of  Skibo  Castle. 

Guests  do  not  find  Skibo  exhilarating.  For  one 
thing,  bridge  is  not  permitted.  The  master  has  an 
overpowering  objection  to  cards,  and  it  is  an  unwrit- 
ten law  that  they  must  never  be  played.  In  the  last 
shooting  season  a  party  of  rich  Americans  were 
among  those  invited.  All  were  devoted  to  bridge, 
and  on  hearing  that  it  was  forbidden  at  Skibo  they 
decided  to  make  an  excuse  to  retire  early  to  have  a 


Bank  Your  Savings 

With  a  Safe  Company  in 

a  Conservative  City 

Philadelphia  is  the  most  conservative 
city  of  the  country— it  never  goes  to 
financial  extremes.  It  weathers  panics 
that  few  others  can. 

Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  Secretary  of  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  under  Pres.  Roosevelt, 
President  of  our  company,  gives  his  great 
and  conservative  knowledge  of  finance 
to  the  protection  of  every  deposit. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

of  Philadelphia 

Thus  stands  at  the  head  of  safe  conservative 
Savings    Institutions 

407  Compound      I     Your    savings     will 
/0  Interest  on  be  safe  ;  your  corn- 

Saving  Accounts      pound  interest  sure. 


Our  free  book  "How  to  Save  by  Mail" 
explains  Gov.  Shaw's  monthly  saving 
plan  and  what  compound  interest  will 
do  to  a  few  dollars  a  month.  For 
example,  $10  a  month  will  grow  to 
#1473.00  in  10  years.  Enough  to  send 
your  boy  or  girl  to  college,  or  buy  a 
home  in  any  State  in  the  Union. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw,  President 
Dept.  B,  927  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia 


Giant  Heater 

Will    make   a    stove  of   youj" 
rouml-wick  lamp,  gas  jet 
or    mantle    burner.     Re- 
quires no  more  gas  or  oil  ' 
than  for  light;    does  not 
le  sen  volume   of   light; 
simply   utilizes  waste 
heat.    Heat  and  light  nt 
one  cost.  Will  boat  ordinary 
room  comfortably  in  lero  weath- 
er.    No   ashes,   no   trouble, 
clean  and  odorless;    mixes   On  6a»  Flume 
an'l   purifies  the  air.     Just 
the  thing  for  sick-room,  bath,  bed-room; 
heating  water,  making  tea  or  coffee,  etc. 
Send  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
on  1  Blip         Price  complete.  Carriage  prepaid 

I'olisheil  Brass)  $1.50  Nickel  I'latod  SS.no 

Satisfaction  gu;ir;mteed  or  money  refunded  it  returned  in  10  days 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO.     864  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Maw. 
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to  clean  between  the  teeth. 
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BE   SURE  TO  ASK  for  the  Pro-phy- 
lac-tic  and  get  it  in  its  yellow  box.     In- 
teresting  literature   free.      Any  brush  sent  postpaid 
receipt  of  price  if  your  dealer  will  not  supply. 
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I  m  one  ol  their  .'\i  !  into 

the  small  hmirs      Happening  to  awake  and 
.i^iht  in  the  opposite  w  hag  «  int.-  t  he  game  «  as  taking 
\  n  drew  walked  across  .;  balcony,  and,  peering 
through   the  curtains,   beheld   the   players  an. I   their 
gold      Forthwith  he  entered  unannounced 
It  must  have  made  a  quaint  picture,  the  four  Amen 

in  front  of  whom  were  many  empty  hot  tit 
the    horror  stricken    millionaire    in    his    night    attire 
One  of  the  gueeta,  who  was  a  little  more  set  possest 

the  others,  offered  their  ho<t  a  drink  Sv 
men  arc  proverbially  kind  host:-  Tho  at 
annoyed    that    his   wishes    had    been    disregarded,    he 

ted    the    proffered    drink    and    laughed    in    his 
own  dour  waj 


v\   iiki  HESTBA    i;i  n    \  Ml  «  k 

Whilh  John  Philip  Sousa  was  orchestra  leader  for 
a  musical  play,  he  had  a  number  of  interesting  ex- 
periences on  the  road.  On  one  invasion  he  arrived 
at  a  little  mining-town  in  Illinois  and  was  instructed 
by  his  manager  to  secure  an  orchestra  of  ten  people 
for  the  evening's  performance.  The  storj  i^  told  in 
Mr.  Sousa's  account  of  his  youthful  days  in  The  ■' 
We  read 

I  found  the  local  leader  employe- 1  in  a  paint  shop 
and  tho  he  was  weighing  out  white  lead  and  putty  he 
assured  me  he  was  ready  to  talk  art  "  With  his 
arms  and  face  smeared  with  various-colored  paints 
he  did  not  suggest  the  classy  orchestra  leader.  After 
ascertaining  that  he  was  the  man  with  whom  to  do 
business  I  told  him  that  I  was  the  leader  of  the  travel- 
ing  company  which  was  to  perform  that  night  and 
asked  if  he  could  supply  tcr.  men  for  the  orchestra. 
He  took  his  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  said 

"Can  supply  you  as  many  as  you  want.'' 

"  How  much,"  I  asked.  "  do  you  charge  per  man'" 

"  Two  dollars  a  skull,"  was  his  reply 

"Well,"  I  said,  falling  into  his  mode  of  expression, 
"  I  want  ten  skulls — one  first  skull,  one  second  skull, 
viola,  'cello,  and  bass  skulls  for  the  strings,  and  flute, 
clarinet,  cornet,  and  trombone  skulls  for  the  wind, 
and  a  drum  skull  besides.  " 

"  Anything  else  you  want?"  he  asked 
Yes,  I  would  like  them  at  the  theater  for  rehearsal 
at  two  o'clock  sharp,"   I 

He  looked  at  me  with  a  half-sorry-for  you  expres 
Mon  and  said . 

"Stranger,  there  are  just  two  things  that  you  don't 
want  here.  One  is  that  you  don't  want  any  first  fid, 
and  you  don't  want  any  viola  or  celly  and  you  don't 
want  no  flute,  'cause  we  ain't  got  them.  The  second 
thing  you  don't  want  is  a  rehearsal  at  two  o'clock  or 
any  other  time." 

"But,"  I  said,  "we  must  have  a  rehearsal." 

"Rehearsal  be  blowed."  he  said;  "we  never  re- 
hearse her<." 

"But,"  I  persisted,  "m>  music  is  difficult  and  u 
rehearsal  is  absolutely  necessary  Several  numbers 
must  be  transpose  1.  Can  your  orchestra  trans- 
pose5'' 

With  a  wave  of  his  hand  he  disdainfully  said: 

"Transpose?  Don't  worry.  We  transpose  any- 
thing" 

N'o  argument  could  budge  him  and  he  finally 
stopt  any  further  discussion  by  stating  that  I  could 
take  his  orchestra  or  leave  it,  just  as  I  liked.  It  was 
Hobson's  choice  with  me,  so  I  said: 

"  Well,  I'll  take  your  orchestra,  an  I  I  do  hope 
everything  will  go  all  right  to-night." 

"Don't  you  lose  any  sleep  over  us.  We're  all 
right,"  he  called  to  me  as  I  was  leaving  his  store. 

Shortly  after  seven  I  went  to  the  theater  and  found 
the  orchestra  in  the  music  room  under  the  stage. 
The  leader  said: 

"You  might  as  well  know  the  boys,  and  I'll  just 
introduce  you       What  is  your  name?" 

"  My  name. "  I  answered,    "is  Sou»-a 

"Well.  Sousa,"  this  with  an  awkward  bow,  "allow 
me  to  introduce  Professor  Smith,  our  second  fid;  and. 
Sousa,  this  is  Professor  Brown,  our  clarinet  player; 
and,  Sousa,  this  is  Professor  Perkins,  our  bull  fid; 
and  this,"  pointing  to  a  cadaverous-looking  fellow, 
"  is  Professor  Jones,  who  agitates  the  ivories  on  our 
pipe  organ.  Sousa,  theso  are  Professors  Jim  and  Bill 
Simpson,  solo  and  first  corne  .  this  is  Professor  Reed, 
who   whacks    the   bull  drum,   and    yours   truly,  solo 
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Motors 

Operate  All  Machinery 

at  the  Great 

Hawthorn  Plant  of  the 

Western  Electric  Company 

Every  machine  in  this  enormous  factory  is  run  by  a 
"Hawthorn"  Motor.  Ju^t  think  of  the  saving  No 
waste  of  power  running  long  lines  of  shafting — no  power 
used  when  machines  are  stopped.  Floor  space  is  utilized 
to  the  best  advantage — and  better  work  is  possible  on 
account  of  the  perfect  speed  control. 

"Hawthorn"'  Motors  save  25  to  40  per  cent  over 
the  old  belt  and  shafting  transmission.  Whatever 
your  business,  you  can  use  a  "Hawthorn"  Motor  to 
advantage.  Whether  it  is  for  a  ventilating  fan  or  a 
sewing  machine — a  coffee  grinder  or  a  meat  cutter — an 
elevator  or  a  complete  factory,  there  is  a  "Hawthorn" 
Motor  just  adapted  for  the  work.  Study  the  subject  and 
see  how  you  can  reduce  the  running  expense  and  increase 
the  efficiency  of  your  machines. 

All  types  and  sizes  for  both  direct  and  alternating 
current  circuits. 

Write  our  nearest  house  for  our  free  Bulletin 
No.  8049  which  gives  full  particulars. 
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Northern  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 
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Paper  Diapers 
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MOTHER  OF  THE  BABE 
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Colonial  Red  Cedar 

TREASURE  CHEST         ^M  WT  Made  in  Va- 

is  a  perfect  treasure  of  utility,  .in.l  ,s  elegant  ^^**  rious  Styles 
an  article  of  furniture  as  the  crafts  have  ever       **         and  Prices 

produced.  Made  throughout  of  fragrant  Southern  Mountain-grown  Red 
Cedar  .guaranteed  moth,  dust  and  .1  unp  prooll  Precisely  the  proper 
thing  for  Cnristtnaa,  wedding  and  birthday  gilts.  Beautiful,  doll  natural 
hand-rubbed  finish,  heavily  bound  with  Strong);  studded  copper  bands 
and  sent  on  FIFTEF.X  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL,  freight  prepaid,  direct 
from  factory  with  return  privilege  free  of  cost.  Write  at  once  for 
hand-ome  <atalogiie  showing  many  styles, 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO..  Dept.36,  Sutesville,  N.  C. 


Im  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Diaper.  Don't  I  look  good  toy ou? 


I  HAVE  wurn  Whitel««  Paper  Diapers  sniLe  the  day  I  was 
born,  10  months  now,  and  have  never  for  one  minute  been 
scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies  m  this  world  enn  say  th;tt. 
Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  aa  soft  a.-*  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  prevent 
eh. i ling,  and  shaped  to  fit.  To  be  worn  inxide  the  regular 
Diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled  We  could  till  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.  Cost  le-*^  than  one  cent 
each.  75  CtB.  per  100,  at  Factory,  or  will  mail  50  postpaid  for 
tl  U0.  Also  make  the  famous  Hhitelaw  Paper  Itlankets,  Sani- 
tary, Healthful  and  Warm,  $3.00  i ter  dozen  f.  o.  V  Cincinnati, 
or  two  lull  Mze  as  s.iinple  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  One  I>oll:ir. 

Whitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cir-  tnnati,  O. 
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The  Perfect  Floor  Covering 

Rixdorfer  Parkett  Floor  Covering  owes  its  pre-emin- 
ence to  its  unique  natural  hardwood  designs.  So 
realistic  you  can  scarcely  detect  the  difference  between 
this  covering  and  a  real  hardwood  floor.  Makes  a 
perfect  setting  for  rugs.  Vastly  superior  to  carpets 
and  other  coverings— and  much  less  expensive. 

RIXDORFER 

Parkett  Floor  Covering 

(It  comes  in  rolls  78  inches  wide) 

is  strictly  sanitary,  easy  to  clean  and  will  practically 
never  wear  out.  All  you  have  to  do  to  keep  its  ap- 
pearance perfect  is  to  wax  it  occasionally  just  like  a 
hardwood  floor.  Made  in  patterns  suitable  for  recep- 
tion halls,  "parlors,  living  rooms,  or  any  other  room  in 
your  house. 

Look  for  the  name  RIXDORFER 
stamped  on  every  yaid. 

Our    descriptive    booklet    will    show    you    the 
beauty  of  these  various    patterns.     Send    for    it. 

Inquire  at  your  Dealer 

P.  O.  JUDSON  &  CO. 

16  East  17th  St.,  Dept.  L,  New  York  City 


TAKE  A  SHOWER  BATH 


WITH  THE 

Knickerbocker 
Spraybrush 

SANITARY 

CLEANSING 

INVICORATINC 

The  Knickerbocker  Spray- 
brush  is  a  revelation  of  cleans- 
ing efficiency.  It  makes  everj 
bath  a  recurrent  delight. 

Createst  Device  for 
Massaging 

The  rubber  teeth-tubes  of 
the  "  Knickerbocker  "  Spray- 
brush  simulate  the 
finger-tips,  and  for 
both  body  and  head 
massage  it  has  NO 
EQUAL, 

For  Shampooing 

The  "Knickerbocker"  will 
PAY  FOR  ITSELF  in  a  few 
weeks*  time.  It  is  the  onlv 
appliance  that  COMBINES 
the  bath,  shampoo,  massage 
and  complexion  brush  in 
ONE  ARTICLE  The 
''  Knickerbocker  "  Spraybrush  is  for  sale 
leading  druggists,  department  stores,  hardware, 
plumbing  and  rubber  goods  stores.  Write  for  free 
descriptive  booklet. 


IVA\TED-A  few  high-class  salesmen  and  sales 
agents  to  represent  us  in  unoccupied  territory. 
Exceptional  opportunity  for  the  right  men. 


THE  PROCRESS  COMPANY 

705  Rand-NcNally  Building  Chicago 


A  DELICIOUS   DRINK 

Bakei's  Cocoa 


Registered, 
C.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


made  by  a  scien- 
tific blending  of 
the  best  tropical 
fruit.  It  is  a  per- 
fect food,  highly 
nourishing  and 
easily  digested. 


52  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

Walter  Baker  &  Go.  Ltd. 


Established  1780 


Dorchester,  Mass. 


I  -4t^        t*\  I  10^  I      M  K  M^.     Griginal  and  Genuine 

■  IwlllilVll  w  ANutHr,L°ruAs,r^D'-'nk 


Growing  Children  should  have  a 
glassful  during  the  day,  and  before 
retiring.    Unexcelled  for  Infants, 


For  All  Ages 

Pure  rich  milk 
and  malted  grain. 

A 11  druggists. 


trombone.  Now  that  all  of  us  know  each  other, 
what  is  your  overture?" 

I  explained  that  the  overture  we  used  I  had  written 
myself  and  it  had  met  with  great  favor. 

"  I  ain't  sayin'  that's  so  or  not,  but  it  won't  go  here. 
Will  it  boys?" 

A  unanimous  "No"  from  the  orchestra  dispelled 
any  doubt  as  to  their  feelings.  I  expostulated  with 
warn:th  and  injured  pride: 

"  But  you  have  never  heard  my  overture,  you  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  is  all  right." 

"It  may  be  all  right  in  Chicago  or  Bosting,  but  I 
tell  you  it  won't  go  here.  I  got  the  overture  that 
our  people  want  and  that's  the  one  we  are  going  to 
play  to-night." 

"But  I  think " 

"Don't  think,"  said  the  leader,  putting  his  hand 
on  my  shoulder,  "just  make  up  your  mind  that  you 
are  going  to  play  our  overture.  Do  you  read  first 
fid  at  sight?" 

I  mildly  admitted  that  I  could  do  so. 

"Well,  just  take  a  look  at  this  thing,"  and  he  held 
up  the  first-violin  part  of  his  "overture." 

"Now,  I  want  to  explain  this  piece  to  you.  When 
we  open  up  on  her  we  go  along  quietly,  not  making 
any  fuss,  almost  sneaking  like,"  and  he  pantomimed 
the  tempo.  "When  you  are  playin'  that  first  strain 
you  do  it  just  as  if  you  didn't  have  no  train  to  ketch, 
but  when  we  get  here,"  he  pointed  at  the  next  strain 
marked  Allegro,  "just  go  as  fast  as  the  devil.  You'll 
have  to  chase  your  fingers  all  over  the  fiddle." 

I  sighed  and  answered:  "All  right,  I  think  I  un- 
derstand." 

After  we  were  seate  1  in  the  orchestra  box  I  rapped 
for  attention  and  we  began  the  overture.  I  noticed 
almost  immediately  that  all  of  them  were  wretched 
players,  and  when  I  started  into  the  movement  which 
the  local  man  told  me  was  to  be  taken  "fast"  I  began 
playing  the  strain  with  a  rapidity  evidently  unknown 
to  the  orchestra  and  pandemonium  reigned.  But, 
curiously  enough,  each  man  felt  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  play  the  notes  to  the  end  regardless  of  what  the 
rest  did,  and  they  finished  one  after  the  other, 
stretched  out  like  a  bunch  of  horses  in  a  race.  I  had 
no  time  to. express  my  disgust,  as  the  curtain  was 
raised  immediately  and  the  first  number  was  to  be 
sung.  It  was  "Come  Back  to  Erin"  in  E  flat.  When 
we  began  the  introduction  of  the  song  every  member 
of  the  orchestra  was  blowing  a  note  either  in  a  different 
time  or  different  key.      I  shouted: 

"It's  in  E  flat." 

The  louder  I  shouted  the  louder  they  played.  The 
singer  sang  on,  trying  to  appear  oblivious  to  the 
cacophony  that  reigned.  As  soon  as  the  iong  was 
finished  I  turned  to  the  leader  and  said: 

"This  is  the  rottenest  orchestra  I  have  ever  heard; 
you  do  not  know  one  note  from  another." 

He  looked  at  me  calmly  and  said: 

"You  are  too  particular;  if  you  don't  like  our 
style  of  playin'  pay  us  and  we'll  go." 

"Pay  you?"  I  cried.  "You  have  not  earned  a 
cent." 

"Well,  if  you  don't  like  us  give  us  our  money  and 
we  will  go." 

I  was  very  much  excited,  and  I  shouted: 

"Give  you  your  money?  Not  under  any  circum- 
stances. Pack  up  your  instruments  and  get  out  of 
this  theater." 

"Don't  fash  yourself,  stranger.  We'll  go  when 
we're  paid  and  not  before,"  and  he  turned  his  back 
on  me. 

"  I'll  see  about  that,"  I  said,  jumping  up  and  wall  - 
ing  through  the  center  aisle  of  the  theater. 

I  went  to  the  box  office  and  explained  the  situation 
to  my  manager.  He  told  the  local  manager  that  the 
orchestra  would  spoil  our  show  and  had  refused  to 
leave  the  theater. 

"  I'll  fix  that,"  said  the  owner,  and  he  called  in  the 
constable. 

"Jack,"  he  said  to  that  preserver  of  the  peace, 
"go  in  and  put  out  the  orchestra  as  usual." 

As  the  constable  walked  into  the  theater  I  turned 
to  the  local  manager  and,  in  a  voice  choking  with 
indignation,  said: 

"Just  think;  these  men  told  me  they  could  read 
anything,  could  transpose  anything,  and  when  I 
wanted  them  to  come  to  rehearsal  they  said  they 
never  rehearsed  in  this  town1  " 

"Yes,"  said  the  local  manager,  "that  is  true. 
They  never  have  rehearsed,  because  if  they  did  they 
would  be  discharged  before  the  performance  " 
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tMII  III  B     niun   R     I  KAMI' 

It  \.  .is  ■  brief  conversation  with  a  beggar  on  the 
■treeta  of  his  native  city  th.it  led  Mr.  E.  A.  Brown, 
ol  Denver,  to  investigate  the  methods  of  caring  for 
the  homeless  poor  throughout  the  country  Drest 
as  a  irer,  appai  r  of  work  and 

ity,  living 
in   the   fn  by   public    or 

private  charity.     The   Philadelphia  North  America* 

which   was   in 
Denver.     We  r< 

One  night  last  Pebruary  he  stole  forth,  disgi 
laborer  out   of  work  and   penniless. 

The  first  wanderer  encountered,  when  asked  "  where 
a  fellow  could  sleep,"  directed  him  to  the  brickyards, 
him  not  to  go  before  10:30  o'clock,  as  the 
ovens  would  still  be  too  hot  to  enter  Stumbling 
the  frozen  ground  in  the  dark.  Mr.  Brown  came 
to  the  flaming  ovens,  an  I  repeated  his  request  A 
stoker,  picking  up  a  lamp,  led  the  way  to  a  low  open- 
ing in  one  of  the  kilns,  when  out  a  space 
and  said,  "I  f  'U  be  all  ri^ht  there  "  Altho 
the  place  contained  thirty  men,  no  one  uttered  a  word 
as  he  entered.  The  interior  was  so  foul  and  hot  that 
Mr.  Brown  had  to  make  repeated  trips  to  the  opening 
for  a  breath  of  fresh  air  At  dawn  all  were  driven 
out  into  the  cold  again,  a~  t  was  time  to  rebuild  the 
oven  fire 

Ninety  per  cent  of  these  vagrants  were  honest 
workmen  in  hard  luck,  he  said.  Some,  without  un- 
derwear or  overcoat,  wore  only  summer  suits.  Main 
contracted   pneumonia   from   exposur.  ed   in 

the  county  hospital. 

Other  refuges  were  soon  found.  As  many  as  thir- 
teen slept  in  a  box-car  on  piles  of  straw  Some  were 
in  empty  houses,  in  saloons  under  tables,  in  round- 
houses, or  in  gunnysacks  on  freight  platforms  Others 
walked  the  ice-covered  pavements 

In  Chicago  Mr.  Brown  was  directed  by  a  policeman 
to  the  "Chicago  Municipal  Lodging-House"  on  X.>rth 
Union  Street.      Here,  we  are  told: 

An  elderly  attendant  greeted  him  gruffly,  but  much 
in  the  style  of  a  mother  chiding  a  son  who  has  been 
out  too  late:  "  You  fellows  drink  cheap  beer  in  the 
saloons  all  night,  and  then  come  here.  You  can  sleep 
in  the  overflow  room  "  On  the  floor  were  sixty 
"overflows"  (late  comers),  from  fifteen  to  seventy- 
five  years  old,  lying  with  their  shoes  under  their  heads 
for  pillows.  At  daybreak  all  left.  The  spirit  was 
kindly,  but  the  facilities  were  poor. 

Mr.  Brown  then  took  a  train  to  New  York  to  con- 
tinue his  investigation.  At  the  Twenty-second  Street 
station  he  was  directed  to  the  Municipal  Lodging- 
House  at  the  foot  of  Twenty-fifth  Street  This  is  a 
handsome  six-story  structure,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000.  perfectly  equipped  and  liberally  maintained 
by  the  city. 

While  he  stood  in  admiration,  with  the  long,  dark 
street  on  the  right  and  the  lights  of  the  East  River  on 
the  left,  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  came  to  the  women's 
entrance  and  hesitated  before  opening  the  door.  As 
the  light  fell  momentarily  on  her  emaciated  face,  Mr 
Brown  saw  stamped  upon  it:  "The  night  cries,  a 
sin  to  be  living,  and  the  river,  a  sin  to  be  dead!" 

With  several  other  men  Mr.  Brown  entered  the 
office,  where  he  registered,  giving  his  address  and 
occupation,  and  was  then  shown  into  a  large  clean 
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dining-room.  There  all  were  served  with  real  soup, 
excellent  coffee  with  plenty  of  cream  and  sugar,  and 
fresh  bread  and  butter.  They  were  allowed  as  much 
as  they  wanted. 

After  supper  they  were  led  to    a    disrobing-room, 
where,  as  each  man  undrest,  his  clothes  were  packf 
separately  in  a  network  bag  and  taken  to  the  fumi- 
gating-room,  to  be  returned  in  the  morning  clean  and 
fresh  of  smeli. 

Next  came  the  bathroom,  with  twelve  baths.  Each 
man  received  a  fresh  cake  of  castile  soap  and  a  clean 
towel.  From  the  tub  they  were  taken  to  the  physi- 
cian's room  and  carefully  examined  by  two  doctor 
Any  one  who  proved  to  be  ill  was  given  a  specially 
marked  robe  and  sent  to  the  isolation  ward. 

The  rest,  clad  in  clean  nightgowns  and  socks,  were 
whisked  up  to  the  dormitory  in  the  elevator.  Here 
were  rows  of  double-decked  beds  of  white  enameled 
iron — 200  in  all — with  clean  linen  and  soft,  comfort- 
able hair  mattresses. 

As  he  lay  down,  Mr.  Brown  heard  an  aged  man  in 
th^  next  bed  breathe,  almost  inaudibly,  the  prayer' 
"Oh,  God!  I  thank  thee!"  He  then  determined  to 
exert  every  effort  to  have  such  a  charity  established 
in  every  city  where  it  might  be  needed. 

In  Washington  Mr.  Brown  visited  the  refuge.  He 
found  a  rickety  three-story  building  in  a  dark  an 
lonely  street.  By  the  feeble  light  from  a  smoky 
window  he  made  out  the  name,  "  Municipal  Lodging- 
House,"  on  an  unlighted  transparency  over  the  door, 
and  the  direction,  "to  the  office." 

After  a  few  gruff  questions  at  a  small  window  he 
was  given  a  bed  check  and  the  slide  was  slammed  in 
his  face.  He  was  left  to  find  his  way  down  a  hall, 
through  a  yard,  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  bath- 
room. There  was  no  heat  and  he  had  to  stand  nude 
in  an  icy  room  waiting  his  turn  at  a  dirty  tub.  He 
was  given  a  cheap  cotton  nightrobe  without  buttons, 
and  had  to  take  the  covers  off  an  empty  bed  to  keep 
warm  during  the  night. 

About  daylight  thirty  men.  blacks  and  whites, 
were  called  out  into  a  cheerless  room,  where  they 
waited  an  hour,  and,  after  standing  another  half  hour 
in  the  cold  yard,  were  given  a  meal  which,  he  says, 
was  not  fit  to  eat.  They  then  worked  several  hours 
behind  locked  doors,  scrubbing,  sweeping,  chopping 
wood,  and  making  the  beds,  which  were  not  even 
aired. 

In  Boston,  where  he  had   lived   when  a  boy,   Mr. 
Brown  found  the  municipal  lodging-house  "  a  veritable 
breeding-place  for  crime   and  disease"  and  receivt 
"almost  unbelievable"  abuse.      To    juote  further: 

He  had  a  bath,  but  no  supper.  There  was 
medical  attendance  or  no  segregation  of  the  ill.  He 
was  given  a  bed  with  nothing  on  it  but  a  blanket, 
which  became  a  string  as  he  sank  down  on  the  springs. 
The  beds  were  so  close  together  a?  to  be  practically 
one. 

On  one  side  of  him  was  an  honest  laborer,  and  on 
the  other  a  drunken  man,  whose  breath  was  unbear- 
able. There  were  about  fifty  lodgers,  some  of  who:r., 
ill  with  asthma  or  consumption,  coughed  all  night. 

At  daylight  he  got  up  to  leave,  but  found  himseli 
locked  in,  and  sat  down  beside  the  door  to  wait.  An 
attendant,  coming  to  the  door,  grabbed  him  by  both 
wrists  and  flung  him  violently  into  the  room  again, 
crying:  "You  stay  in  there  till  you're  called!" 
After  sawing  wood  for  an  hour  he  was  given  a  meal 
of  beans  so  salty  that  they  could  not  be  eaten 

Since  he  undertook  his  self-imposed  task  Mr.  E  row:: 
has  had  many  strange  bedfellows  and  not  a  few  un- 
pleasant experiences.  In  one  city  he  was  locked  up 
on  suspicion,  but  released  in  the  morning.  The 
officer  who  made  the  arrest  explained  that,  seeing 
Mr.  Brown  "  loitering"  near  a  grocery  store  which  had 
just  been  robbed,  he  thought  he  might  have  been 
connected  with  the  affair. 
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Warning  Her.— A  deaf  but  pious  English  lady, 
visiting  a  small  country  town  in  Scotland,  went  to 
church  armed  with  an  ear-trumpet.  The  elders  had 
never  seen  one.  and  viewed  it  with  suspicion  and 
uneasiness.  After  a  short  consultation  one  of  them 
went  up  to  the  lady,  just  before  the  opening  of  the 
services,  and,  wagging  his  finger  at  her  warning!; 
whispered,  "One  toot,  and  ye're  cot  ."  — C  tntstuu: 
Register. 
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i nit  .it  me     Oni  thai  1  made  myself,  I 
MOTBCR      "Th«    •  He   might    have    • 

I 


I'lau-iM.  i   mst  tig'ir.- i  out  how  th(     • 

ailo  ramr  t<    !o<c  her  arm^ 

Ho 

She  broke  therr.  ctT  trying  to  button   her  ^hn  t 
—Thi  J- 


Thrl  iiLmiHii   lutnrral.      "  There  are  some  very 
teresting  articles  in  the  magazines  about   Holmes 
this  month  "  we  say  to  our  friend 

"  Holmes.? "  he  <nirT<      "  Fm  tired  of  Conan  D 

I 


Meii«ii!<»ri>hi»i«.     After  a  visit  to  a  famou 
ilogisl       whose     wonderful     microscopes     have 
i   1   that  there  is  always  some  living  being  to  be 
d   preying  on  the  last  of  the  minutest  creature 
an  English  writer  turned  to  him  and 
"  I  eamc  here,  believing  myself  to  be  an  indr 
I    leave,    knowing    myself    to    be    a    community." — 
ompcotion. 


Correcting  Her.         I  thought  I  should  laugh  right 

Mrs  Cashton,  "  when  at  the  circus  recently 

Smith  called  an  animal  a  seraph.     Of  course,  she 

■neant  a  giraffe;    but  the  fun  of  it  was  it  wasn't  a 

giraffe.        It      wa*     a      camomile  "  —  The     Ch< 


Not   AU  of    Them. — A   Washington   man.   while 

ir.g  a  friend's  place  in    Virginia,  became    much 

interested  in  his  experiments  in  fruit  culture.     One 

:he  visitor  was  making  the  rounds  of  the  place, 

j  in  charge  of  the  friend's  young  daughter  of  10, 

icted  as  guide. 
This  tree  seems  to  be  loaded  with  apples,"     ob- 
served the  Washingtonian.  indicating  a  particularly 
fine  specimen. 

"Yes,  sir,"  assented  the  little  girl;     "father  says 
this  is  a  good  year  for  apples." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  the  visitor.     "Are 
ur  trees  as  full  of  apples  as  this  one?" 
No    sir,"    explained    the   girl,    "only    the    apple- 
" —  The  Interior. 


After  the  Storm. — Wife — "  In  a  battle  of  tongues 
a  woman  can  hold  her  own  " 

Hvsband — "M'yes,  p'r'aps  she  can;   but  she  never 

.ioes." — T:i-Fu 


The  Fun  of  It. —  "Why  wont  you  go  on  the 
picnic?" 

"Ah,  I'm  too  tired.  Let's  soak  a  few  sandwiches 
n  lemonade  and  eat  'em  on  the  kitchen  floor." — 
Louisville  C ourier -  J o::rnal . 
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HEALTH  ECONOMY-EFFICIENCY 

EALIZEM 

3Jmitnctlil 

JUNIOR* 


«•■<.■  (n  (It-no  Wall* 


Realized  at  last 
in  a  moderate  priced 


rii> an*  Portierp*  Without 
Keiuitvlnijr  Them 


air-cleaning  machine  for  the  home 

No  tse  home  is  equipped  with  electricity  can    afford   to  be  without   an  air- 

it    is    now  admitteilthat  this  is  the  only  way  to  keep  the  home 
lutely  tree  from  dust,  and  also  the  most  economical  way  of  cleaning  house.     It 
-.    you    the   dangers    ol    dust;    it   saves  you  labor  and  time;    it  saves  you  the 
tractive  wear  and  tear  of  heaters  and  brooms.     Do  not  think  of  purchasing  any 
line  until  you  have  seen  demonstrated 

the  ITnvincible  junior 

ELECTRIC  RENOVATOR 

Portable,  Easy  to  Attach,  Easy  to  Operate 

The  Junior  was  designed  nnd  built  to  fill  the  great  demand  for  a  smaller,  lower-priced  machine 

that   wouid   efficiently,   permanently   and  economically  clean  the   home.     The   "fltVCtnciblC    Junior  is 

emph.itic.illv  a  home  machine     the  best  il>  It  money  can  buy.     It  is  dnstless  and  almost  silent  in  working. 

or  girl  can  (.lean   house    with   it  tar    better   than  several  strong  men  and  women  can  clean  house 

without  it  . 

FREE  BOOKLETS  Our  illustrated  booklets  tell  all  about  cleaning  by  air.  They  will  prove 
interesting  and  valuable  to  you.     Sent  free  on  request.     Address  Dept.  R. 


ELECTRIC  RENOVATOR  MFG.  CO. 


943  Farmer*'  Bank 


PITTSBURG,  PA. 


\ 


>h 


K'--[»«  Tour  H>ddlnr    llway*  Clean 
Light  and    liij 


Cletmfl  I  phol^tery  Thoroughly  Without 
Injury  to  Fibre 


ironing  Made  Easy 

The  Simplex  Ironer  does  away  with  all 
tired  feeling,  headache  and  backache  on 
ironing  day.  It  works  bo  easy  and  fast  a 
child  can  turn  it.     Saves  %  the  time.     The 

JimplexIronek 

pots  a  beaotiful    finish    on    fine    linen, 

plain  clothes,  flat    work,    saves   its  cost 

many  times  over.     Costs  let.  an  hour  for 

Euor  gasoline  heat.     Hand  or  belt  power. 

Write  for  nameof  dealer  who  handles  Simplex. 

If  no  dealer  we  ship  direct  on  30  Days'  Free  Trial. 

Illustrated  Booklet  FREE.     Write  t<.d*v. 

AMERICAS  IBONINtf  Mat  HrSB  CO..  J28B.  Late  St..  Chlosjo  | 


Write  a  postal 
bow  for  book 
of  styles  and 
prices,  or  ite/r 
them  at 


m 


tame  . 
Indiana,  Makers    of 


STRONG  CHILDREN 

—  bright    eyes  —  rosy   cheeks  —  rugg**d, 
healthy  bodies  —  nil    can  be  hud  if   you 

$J"Z  IRISH  MAIL 

— the  popular  children's  car.     En- 
dorsed by  physicians — keeps  chii- 
dt<  i  out  in  the  fresh  air.  Genuine 
Irish.  Mail  has  large  name  on 
seat.  Dnn't  be  imposed  upon 
by  substitutes.    Look  for  the 
name.    At  nil  up-to-date  deal- 
ers or  write  to  us  for  book,  of 
I  styles  and  prices. 
HILL  STANDARD  MFO.  CO 
629  IriPh  M-iil  Ave.,  Anderson, 
Rooster  Erpress  "  and  **  Silent  Part- 
ner" Boys'  Wagons. 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge  a  Young    Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young    Husband  Should  Hare. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  n  Father   Should  Impart  to  Hi"  Son, 

Medical  Knowledge  n  Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young   Woman  Sh'-old  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  >  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.     Illustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bide.,  Phila..  Pa. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Diget"  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A 


.    Infinitely  better  than  electricity,  gftS, 
A\        acetylene  or  kerosene  and  the 
most  economical  of  all. 
Each  lamp  Is  a  selfcontalned 
miniature  light  works. 


r  maucs 

AND 
'BURNS   ITS 


OVER    200 
STYLES 
2  CENTS  ' 

*  "IZtKJ 


THE  BEST  LIGHT 


Fully  guaranteed. 

Over  200  styles.  Agents  wanted. 

Catalog  Free.  Write  to-day. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92    E.  5th  St.,  Canton,  O. 


IV     HAXDSAMK,     Itlltl'oM  It      I'll  I M  \  I  ATIO  \ 
HoYi:s.     Expressed  anywhere  and  guaranteed.    Old 

En   lish  rfcipe  we  have  used  88  years.    Brides' cakes. 
birthday  cakes.     Beautifully  illustrated  booklet  shows 
styles  and  prices.     Write  for  it. 
REBBOEI  SOXS  CO.,  451  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


Profitable  Egg  Farming 

200  EGGS 
A  YEAR 
PER  HEN 

HOW  TO  GET  THEM 

The  seventh  edition  of  the  hock.  "200  Eggs  a  Year  Per  Hen," 
ie  now  ready.  Revised,  enlarged,  »nd  in  pari  rewritten.  !*6 
pages.  Contains  among  other  things  the  method  ol  feeding  by 
which  Mr.  S,  1>  Fox,  ofWolfbnro,  N.  H  ,  won  the  prize  of  $100 
in  gold  offered  by  the  mnnufUci  rei  i  i  well-known  condition 
powder  for  the  best  egg  record  during  the  winter  months.  Simple 
as  a,  b,  c — and  yet  we  guarantee  it  to  start  hens  to  laying  earlier 
and  to  induce  them  to  lay  more  eggs  than  any  ol  her  method  under 
the  sun.  The  book  also  contains  recipe  for  egg  fond  and  tonic 
used  hy  Mr.  Fox,  which  brought  him  in  one  winter  day  68  egg.s 
from  72  hens;  and  for  five  d  iye  in  succession  from  the  name  thick 
4.    g  Mr.  E.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Wolfboro,  N.H.,  snys: 

**  By  following  the  methods  outlined  in  your  hook  1  obtained  1,496 
eggs  from  91  K.  1  Red*  in  the  month  of  January,  1902."  From 
14  pallets  picked  at  random  out  of  a  farmer*a  flock  the  author  got 
2,999  eggs  in  one  year— an  average  ol  over  214  e^gt  apiece.  It 
en  my  ambition  in  writing  "200  Egg^  a  Year  Per  Hen,"  to 
make  jtthe  standard  hook  on  egg  production  and  profits  in  poultry. 
Tells  all  there  is  to  know,  and  tells  it  in  a  plain,  common  sense  way. 

W  F\  *■  I"    f     Price  50  cents:  or  with  a  year's  subset Ip- 
■    Mill     tion  to  the  AMERICAN  POCLTR1  Al>\(H  Ul, 

nr  both  fur  ?.*»  c*-n rs ;    two  years'  subscription 

I  I  ftv  I*  I     and  hook   for  $1.00;    or  given   free  as  a 
premium  for  two  yearly  subscriptions  at  ."»(>  cents  each. 

is  handsomely  illustrated,  -14  ,<■  34  pages,  50  rents 
t      3  months' trial,  10  cents.     Sample  Free.     CATA- 
LOGUE of  poultry  books  free. 

Egtabl 

AMERICAN  POULTRY  ADVOCATE 

603  Hogan  Block  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Forlorn  Hope. — "  Yes,  it  must  be  a  terrible  thing 
to  go  through  life  without  your  limb.  But  you  must 
remember  it  will  be  restored  to  you  in  the  next  world." 

"I  know  it  will,  mum,  but  dat  don't  encourage 
me,  for  it  was  cut  off  when  I  was  a  baby,  an'  it  won't 
come  within  a  couple  of  foot  of  de  ground  when  it's 
restore  1         Milw'auket    Journal. 


Got  there  First. — Mrs.  Hicks  (relating  burglar 
scare) — "  Yes,  I  Heard  a  noise  and  got  up,  and  there 
under  the  bed  I  saw  a  man's  legs." 

Mrs.  Wicks — "Mercy!     The  burglai 

Mrs.  Hicks — "No,  my  husband's — he  had  heard 
the  noise,  too." — Boston  Transcript. 


Nothing  to  Boast  of. — In  ante-bellum  days 
Col.  Moore  of  Kentucky  owned  a  large  number  of 
negroes.  He  was  a  kind  master  and  never  punished 
his  negroes  with  the  whip.  One  day  one  of  the  field 
hands  named  "Jupe"  was  guilty  of  some  negligence 
and  was  sent  to  the  woods  at  once  to  cut  down  and 
split  up  a  black-gum  tree,  practically  an  impossible 
task.  Jupe  cut  down  the  tree  and  labored  hard  to 
split  the  tough  wood,  but  in  vain.  In  the  mean- 
time a  thunder-storm  came  up  and  Jupe  sought 
refuge  under  a  brush  heap.  Directly  the  lightning 
struck  a  large  poplar  near  by,  splitting  it  into  kin- 
dling-wood. After  the  storm  had  passed,  Jupe  crawled 
out  from  his  place  of  security  and  after  taking  a  care- 
ful look  at  the  remains  of  the  poplar-tree,  which  were 
scattered  all  over  the  woods,  said,  "Mr.  Lightnin', 
I  wish  you  had  just  tried  yo'  han'  on  dis  black  gum. 
Any  blame  fool  can  split  a  poplar!" — Holland's 
Magazine. 


When  Greeks  Bring  Gifts. — Mistress — "  You 
know,  Melinda,  we're  all  very  fond  of  you.  I  hope 
you  like  your  room  and  are  content  with  your  wages. 
I'm  thinking  of  giving  you  my  silk  petticoat." 

Cook — "  Foh  de  Lawd,  Mis'  Howard!  How  many 
folkses  has  you  been  done  gone  an'  asked  foh  din- 
ner? " — Puck. 


Simple  Faith.- 

against  your  will." 

"  I  suppose  he  believes  it,  too." 


He  says  he  kissed  you  last  night 
Houston  Post. 


Lonesomeness. — Mrs.  Knicker — "  I  suppose 
you've  missed  your  husband  terribly  since  he  has 
been  away." 

Mrs.  Bocker — "Oh,  dreadfully!  He  makes  such 
a  splendid  fourth  at  bridge." — Harper's  Bazar. 


Painless  Punishment. — One  day  a  dentist  had 
occasion  to  punish  his  5-year-old  son  for  disobedience. 
As  he  picked  up  the  rod  the  little  fellow  said:  "  Papa, 
won't  you  please  give  me  gas  first?" — Chicago  Daily 
News. 


As  It  Often  Happens. — "We  tried  keeping  an 
account  of  our  expenditures,  but  after  all  it  didn't 
give  us  a  very  clear  idea  of  where  the  money  went." 

"  Why  not?" 

"Both  my  wife  and  myself  had  too  many  items 
that  we  wanted  listed  as  sundries." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 


Waiting  at  the  Church. — A  young  man  lived  at 
some  distance  from  his  bride-elect.  On  the  eventful 
day  he  set  off  for  the  station  in  good  time,  but,  being 
delayed  by  friends,  he  missed  his  train.  Then  he 
bethought  himself  of  the  telegraph.  "Don't  marry 
till  I  come. — William!"  was  the  message  he  wired. 
— Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


Poor  Lion ! — W.  S.  Gilbert  was  lunching  once  at 
a  country  hotel,  when  he  found  himself  in  company 
with  three  cycling  clergymen,  by  whom  he  was  drawn 
into  conversation.  When  they  discovered  who  he 
was,  one  of  the  party  asked  Mr.  Gilbert  how  he  felt 
"in  such  a  grave  and  reverend  compati  "  I  feel," 

said  Mr.  Gilbert,  "like  a  lion  in  a  den  of  Daniels."— 
Boston  Transcript. 


The    Appropriate     Prize. — Mii.i.y — "Kitty    got 
the  prize  for  a. dinner  at  our  cooking-class." 

Tilly — "How  proud  she  must  be!     What.is.it?:" 
Milly — "A  most- useful  book:    '  First  Aid   to  the 
Injured.'" — Catholic  News. 


Millions  of  Profits 

FROM 

NEW  YORK   CITY 
REAL  ESTATE 

We  Sell  New  York  Real  Estate  in  Every 
Civilized  Country 


agents. 


Largest  firm  in  world  wants  high-class 
Present  staff  have  earned 
$1,000  to  $25,000  per  year  each.  Easy 
selling — permanent  position.  Address 
with  reference,  Wood,  Harmon  & 
Company,  National    Department. 

School  of  Salesmanship 

A  first-class  salesman  is  the  highest  priced  man 
on  earth.  Every  man  can  be  a  saltsman.  The  best 
on  earth  are  now  teaching,  preaching  or  laying  brick. 
Our  six  months  free  course  of  instruction  makes  you 
fit,  and  gives  you  every  assistance  to  successful  start. 
Ideal  opportunity  for  men  who  wish  to  grow.  One 
Dollar  fee  required  as  an  evidence  of  earnestness. 
Address 

WOOD,  HARMON  &  COMPANY 
School  of  Salesmanship 

261  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


While  Mars 

is  Near  Us  a«#&»t^ 

it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  carve  the  surface  of  our 
planet  with  canals  similar  to  those  of  Mars,  CON- 
CRETE WILL  DO  IT,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
really  important  buildings  of  to-day  use 

ftKjdfl  c«m"td  Concrete 


^yJENTy  v 


that  will  be  the  brand 
selected. 


wonderful  build- 
\fi  ing  mater  i  a  I  —  our 
booklet  tells  about  it  - 
you  can  have  it  free, 
also  the  advice  of  our 
expert  consulting  engi- 
neer, by  addressing 
Dept.  W. 

ERNEST   R.  ACKERMAN,  President 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Co New  York 

Lawrence  Portland  Cement  Co.     .     .      Philadelphia 


A  Wonderful  Fuel  Saver 


Easily  applied  to  all  heating  plants. 
Automatically  keeps  your  home  at 
an  even,  healthful  temperature,  no 
matter  how  the  weather  changes. 
Every 

HOWARD 
THERMOSTAT 

that  is  installed  demonstrates  that 
it  is  a  most  wonderful  fuel  saver. 
With  Clock  Attachment  it 
still  further  reduces  the  coal  bills 
by  permitting  a  lower  temperature 
throughout  the  house  at  night,  and 
at  a  predetermined  hour  automat- 
icnlly  adjusting  draft  and  check,  so 
that  by  rising  time  the  tempera-, 
tureof  the  house  is  at  the  degree 
desired  for  the  day. 

Guaranteed     for    10    Tears.     Thonsnnds    In 
use  more  than  25  years.    Coal  saved  paya  for  it  ; 
therefore  it  eoats  you  nothing.      Sold  by  Heating 
Men  and  Electricians  Everywhere,      Send  us  the 
name  and  address  ol  your  furnace  man.  steam  titter 
or  electrician,  and  we  will  Bend  you  our  Booklet  No, 
18,  which  gives  complete  details.  Write  to-day. 

HOWARD  THERMOSTAT  CO. 
365  West  I  st  St.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

New  England  Office.  188  Franklin  St..  It,, 

Mass.;    N.V.  City  Office,  143   Liberty  S'-, 

Wm.A.Kitts,Jr.,Mgr. ;  Canadian  Rep. 

resentative.  The  Gurney  Foundry 

Co., Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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Holstein  Milk  for 
Infant  Feeding 

What  your  bab)  most  needs  is  food  which 
will  buikl  muscle  and  tissue  and  make  it 
thrive.       The    Holstein  breed  of  cow  is  very 

je,  healthy  and  robust,  and  if  your  baby 
t  an  only  have  this  milk,  we  know  it  w  ill  begin 
to  improve.  This  seems  a  very  simple  thing 
to  do,  but  you  try  it.  Holstein  Milk  will 
cany  it  saielj  through  babyhood.  If  it  is 
best  for  baby  it  is  surely  best  for  general 
family  use.  If  your  milkman  cannot  supply 
vou.  send  us  his  name  and  address. 

To  learn  more  about  the  use  and  value  of 
Holstein  Milk  as  an  infant  food,  write  for 
our  free  booklet.  "The  Story  of  Holstein 
Milk."  Learn  what  eminent  physicians  and 
families  have  to  say  in  its  favor.  It  doesn't 
pav  toexperiment     there's  too  much  at  stake. 


Holstein-Friesian  Association 

1  L  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


6% 


NET.   Security,  First  Mort- 
gage Pittsburgh  Real  Estate 

Not  affected  by  financial  or  trade 
conditions.  Size  and  time  to  suit.  Judgment 
Bond  for  double  amount  with  each  Morttravrc. 
Select  property.  Careful  appraisement:  char- 
acter of  owner  A.  C.  Leslie  Company, 
determined  Suite  102,  Bake  well  Law 
Booklet— FREE         Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marka.  and  all  papers  ana  documents.     M*c*n  Hip  (.0.,  N.  Y. 


(jt^DTJt^ 


You  should  own  a  MOORE'S 

BECAUSE 

It  can  be  carried  anyway,  anywhere,  in 
pocket  or  bag,  it  can't  leak. 

It  writes  without  shaking  When  the 
cap  is  on,  the  pen  resting  in  the  ink, 
remains  moist. 

It  writes  continuously  with  an  even  flow 
of  ink. 

It  will  carry  any  kind  of  ink,  even  Hig- 
gin's  India  Drawing  Ink,  the  heaviest  ink 
made. 

It  is  the  simplest  fountain  pen  to  fill. 
No  joints  to  unscrew  ,  just  take  off  the  cap 
and  i  t  is  ready  to  fill. 

It  is  made  m  the  simplest  manner  of  the 
fewest  parts,  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 

It  is  giving  satisfaction  to  thousands  of 
users  all  over  the  world. 

It  is  the  best  Fountain  Pen  made. 

AMERICAN    FOUNTAIN    PEN    COMPANY 

Adams,  Cashing  &  Foster,  Selling  Agents 
23  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MQDRE'S 


NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


I.ttenirj     itraimi.        A    prominent     producer    is  I 
noiiiy  n>  sta^e  one  <>f  Henry  James's  senteni 
"How  does  he  propost  to  arrange  it ? " 
"  Two  commas  t.>  .i  scene  and  intermissions  .it  the 
semicolons."-  Kan  Journal 

I  in-  Philosopher.      A  !..t>.>rcr  had  worked  hard  all 

Kitting  in  se>  eral  to  For  his  .lay's 

work  he  recei  <\  home  led  liim  by 

pen  door  of  a  saloon.     Inside  he  heard  the  magic 
rattle  of  the  dice.    A  crap  game  was  in  progri 

Getting  hold  of  thi  iborer  placed  a  dol- 

lar on  the  table  an.!  "rolled  "  II.  losl  He  wagered 
another  dollar,  with  the  same  result  Getting  up 
from  the  table,  he  said: 

"  Well,  easy  come,  easy  go  "      Veti  ark  Star. 


The  Survival  of  tin-  i  nflttesl 

When    Henry    Hudson    came    ashore 

Thundroua   was   the   mighty   roar. 

He  looked  about  him   in  a  daze 

To  note  the  change  in  nun  and  ways. 

He  looked  about  him  in  wild  surprize — 

And  recognition  cheered  his  i 

"  I  see."  he  cried,  without  regret, 

"Your  old   horse  cars   are   running   \. 

i  hvtland  Plain  Dealer. 


The  Family  Kornu-ter.  Wipf.  -"I'm  going 
into  town  to-day,  my  dear,  to  my  bootmaker's, 
milliner's,  and  dressmaker's.  What  does  the  paper  say 
about  the  weather'" 

HUSBAND — " Rain,  hail,  and  thunder-storms." — 
Bon  Vivant. 


No  Place  For  It. — "I  wish  I  had  an  idea  tor  a 
poem 

"  What  do  you  want  to  put  in  idea  into  a  poem 
for?"      Kansas  i  tty  Journal. 


The      Kcturl      t  DCOnsdOUS. — ihTA. STRATE      (di 

charging  prisoner) — "Now,  then,  I  would  advise  you 
to  keep  away  from  bad  company." 

Prisonkk     (feelingly) — "Thank    you,     sir.        Vou 
won't  see  me  here  again." — Lippincott's. 


"  It's  an  111  Wind. — " — Sonu  time  ago  there  was  a 
flood  in  British  Columbia.  An  old  fellow  who  had 
lost  nearly  everything  he  possest  was  sitting  on  the 
roof  of  his  house  as  it  floated  along  when  a  boat 
approached. 

"Hello,  John!" 

"Hello,    Dave!" 

"  Are  your  fowls  all  washed  away,  John?" 

"Yes,  but  the  ducks  can  swim,"  replied  the  old 
man. 

Apple-trees  gone  ? " 

"Well,  they  said  the  crop  would  be  a  failure, 
anyhow." 

"  I  see  the  flood's  away  above  your  window." 

"That's  all  right,  Dave.  Them  winders  needed 
washin',  anyhow." — Pearson's  Weekly. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

October  5. — Rev.  W.  H.  Sheppard,  the  American 
missionary',  is  acquitted  at  Leopoldville,  Belgian 
Kongo,  in  a  libel  suit  brought  against  him  by  the 
Kasai  Rubber  Company. 

Chang  Chih  Fung,  Grand  Councilor  of  China,  dies 
at  Pekin. 

October  6.— The  balloon  race  for  the  Gordon  Ben- 
nett Cup,  which  started  from  Zurich  on  October 
3,  is  won  by  Edgar  W.  Mix,  the  only  American 
entrant,  who  lands  in  Poland  after  covering  695 
miles. 

Domestic 

October  1. — -Dr.  James  B.  Angell   retires  from   the 

presidency  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Wilbur  Wright  flies  in  his  aeroplane  over  the  Hud- 
son Rivet  from  Governor's  Island  to  Grant's  tomb 
and  return,  a  distance  of  nineteen  miles. 

October  6. — A  mass  meeting  in  Cooper  Union  nomi- 
nates William  R.  Hearst  for  Mayor  of  New  Yoik 
City. 

Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell  is  inaugurated  president 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


SMOKELESS 

is  the  most  popular  powder 
in  the  world. 

WHY? 

Because  it  always  does  the 
work— 

Breaks   Old   Records 
Makes    New    Ones 

It  is  the  powder  you  should 
use  for  trap  or  field  shooting. 

Every  dealer  in  the  United 
States  carries  shells  loaded 
with 

DU  PONT 

SMOKELESS 

Send  12  cents  in  stamps  for  a  set  of  six 
Pictures  illustrating  "A  Day's  Hunt." 
Address  Dept.  Z 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS 
POWDER  CO. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  U.  S.  A. 


REMINGTON,  $18.75 

One  rebuilt  machine  only  in  new  localities 
to  secure  desirable  agent.  Special  agents' 
pricessupplied  on  al  1  makes  of  typewriters. 
Standard  Typewriter  Exch'ge  23  Park  Row,  >'.  T. 


BROWNS 
Bronchial  Troches 

Instantly  relieve  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness,  Coughing 
Spells  and  all  Lung  Affections.  Absolutely  harmless 
and  very  effective.  Best  on  the  market  for  more  than 
two  generations. 

Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  2;  cents,  50  cents  and  $1.00 
per  box.    Sample  mailed  free  on  request. 


JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boston,  Mass. 
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A  Prodigy  in  Power 
Is  This  Engine! 

A  Portable  Power  Plant,  Complete  in  Itself 

Here's  a  new  type  of  gasoline  engine 
tuat  has  scored  a  tremendous  success. 
A  prodigy  in  power.  Note  how  it  dif- 
fers in  looks  from  ordinary  gasoline 
engines. 

This  is  the  key  to  its  greatness.  It's 
a  complete,  portable  Power  Plant  ! 
Needs  no  cement  foundation— no  an- 
chor posts — no  belts — no  arms. 
Always  ready  any  time,  any- 
where t 


The  Fuller  &  Johnson 

FARM 
PUMP  ENGINE 


For  Farms  and  Country  Homes 

Jane  This  engine  is  just  what  you 
15. 09 need  for  farm  or  country 
homes.  Clamps  to  any  pump 
standard.  Works  in  any  well. 
Pumps  8G0  to  1000  gallons  per  hour. 
Cannot  Freeze  in  Coldest  Weather. 
Cannot  overheat.  Has 
pulley  for  running  light  ma- 
chinery. Can  be  detached 
and  taken  anywhere  easily.  Affords  FIRE  PRO- 
TECTION. Same  high  grade  as  best  automobile 
engines.  Equal  in  quality  to  high-powered  Fuller  & 
Johnson  Engines,  known  the  world  over.  Simplest, 
neatest,  strongest,  handiest  most  adaptable  little  en- 
gine on  the  market.  Costs  lest  than  a  good  windmill. 
Write  for  catalog,  price  and  name  of  nearest  agent. 
Fuller  &  Johnson  Mfg.  Co. ,  450  Belmont  Ave.,  Madison, Wis. 
Established  1810  (23) 


Dealers!  Writefor 


AGENCY 


m  ig  Bear  the  script  name  of 

m  ■  St. -wart  Hartshorn  on  label 

W   »         Get  "•  Improved."  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


CAN  YOU  SING? 


LORENZ  TONE  PRODUCER  and  25  Les- 
sons at  home  will  teach  anyone  to  sing  cor- 
rectly. This  great  achievement  for  vocal 
instruction  promotes  perfect  articulation 
and  clearness  in  tones.  Send  stamp  for 
story  of  "'  The  Singing  Voice." 

PROF.  HANS  LORENZ 
355  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Reach  20  Feet  of  Books 
From  Your  Chair 

You  can  get  any  book  without  leaving  your 
chair.  Simply  revolve  the  book  case  till  the  title 
you  are  looking  for  appears. 

Danner  Revolving  Book  Cases  take  but  one- 
fourth  as  much  space  as  other  book  cases  of  same 
capacity,  and  are  easily  rolled  to  any  part  of  the 
room.  As  a  combination  of  convenience  and 
economy  of  space  no  other  book  case  equals  the 
Danner  Revolving. 

Being  raised  from  the  floor,  you  can  sweep 
underneath,  thus  giving  dirt  and  dust  no  chance 
to  accumulate.  They  revolve  very  easily  whether 
filled  or  not — and  are  perfectly  noiseless. 

The  Danner  Revolving  Book  Cases  are  built  on  the  Straight 
Line  Effect. 

The  various  patterns  are 
adapted  to  all  styles  of  furni- 
ture in  the  home,  school,  office 
and  library. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  our 
book  cases  we  use  only  the 
choicest  materials  and  the  most 
tried  craftsmen  in  making  the 
revolving  type. 

The  Danner  Revolving  Book 
Cases  are  carried  in  stock  in 
quartered  oak  and  mahogany 
and  can  be  manufactured  in 
other  woods  and  finishes  to 
special  order. 

Write  to-day  for  our  cata- 
logue. It  will  give  more  com- 
plete information  regarding  the 
many  advantagesol  the  Danner 
Revolving  Book  Case.  We  will 
also  give  you  name  of  dealer 
who  handles  them  in  your  city. 

John  Danner  Mfg.  Co.,  21  Harris  St.,  Canton, Ohio 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funk  &  Wagualls  Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


^ST'Iii'/Kin tn  desiring  prompt  answers  will  be  ac- 
commodated on  prepaying  postage. 

"Subscriber,"  Lynchburg,  Va. — "Kindly  give  the 
etymology,  meaning,  and  propriety  of  the  use  of 
'chortled'  and  'limerick.'  " 

The  word  chortle  is  to  be  found  in  the  Standard 
Dictionary,  where  it  is  referred  to  under  the  de- 
finition for  nonsense  verses,  and  it  is  also  defined 
on  page  2118.  It  is  a  telescope  word,  made  from 
"chuckle"  and  "snort,"  and  was  first  used  by  Lewis 
Carroll  in  his  verses  in  "Through  the  Looking-glass." 
As  it  is  a  coined  word  it  has  no  etymology,  and  has 
no  real  literary  standing,  altho  it  can  be  used  in  a 
humorous  connection. 

"Limerick"  is  a  term  applied  to  a  variety  of  non- 
sense verses,  said  to  have  originated  from  a  custom 
once  in  vogue  at  convivial  parties,  of  compelling  each 
person  present  to  extemporize  a  nonsense  verse  to 
which  a  chorus  containing  the  words  "Will  you  come 
up  to  Limerick?"  was  added.  A  particular  style  of 
meter  and  rime  distinguishes  the  limerick. 

"G.  E.  K.,"  Cripple  Creek,  Colo. — "Please  give 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  "Stael-Hol- 
stein." 

The  pronunciation  of  this  proper  name  is  to  be 
found  in  all  later  editions  of  the  Standard  Diction- 
ary, and  is  stal'-hol'stain  (a  as  in  arm,  o  as  in  not, 
ai  as  in  aisle)  or  (French)  sta-el-ol"sten  (e  as  in 
they). 

"I.  H.,"  Washington,  Ind. — "Please  advise  me  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  word  raise  in  the  following 
sentences:  'The  recent  raise  of  telephone  rates,'  etc., 
and  'The  telephone  rates  were  raised.'  " 

The  word  "raise"  as  a  noun  has,  among  its 
many  other  meanings,  "the  act  of  raising  in  any 
sense."  According  to  this  "The  recent  raise  of 
telephone  rates "  is  permissible,  tho,  if  the  word 
"increase"  were  used,  the  sentence  would  be  less 
ambiguous. 

In  the  second  sentence  "raise"  is  correctly  used 
as  a  verb,  and  in  this  instance  shows  the  passive 
voice  of  a  transitive  verb. 

"  L.  W.  B.,"  Uniontown,  Pa. — "Is  it  correct  to 
say,  '  You  used  to  have  this  room  altogether,'  mean- 
ing that  at  one  time  '  this  room  '  comprised  the  extent 
of  your  office  space5  " 

In  this  sentence  the  word  "altogether"  is  not 
correctly  used,  as  it  does  not  properly  express  the 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed;  and  in  the  second 
place,  altogether  is  an  adverb,  but  in  the  sentence  you 
cite  there  is  nothing  which  it  can  modify.  The  idea 
could  be  better  exprest  as  follows:  "This  room 
was  at  one  time  the  extent  of  your  office  space,"  or 
some  such  similar  construction. 

"  F.  C,"  New  York  City. — "  In  writing  a  letter  to 
a  company  and  wishing  it  to  come  into  the  hands  of  a 
certain  member  of  the  firm,  will  you  kindly  tell  me 
where  his  name  is  written  in  the  salutation?  " 

If  you  desire  to  personally  address  a  member  of  a 
firm,  the  following  form  could  be  used  in  the  saluta- 
tion: 

Mr.  John  Blank,  Secretary, 

Home  Building  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir: 
The  envelop    might   be  addrest  in  the  form  of   the 
salutation,  or  to  the  company  itself,  with  "Mr.  John 
Blank,  Secretary,"  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner. 

"W.  B.  W.,"  Oberlin,  La. — The  expression  "all 
told"  is  a  correct  one,  meaning  "in  all,  wholly,  the 
entire  number  or  sum,"  and  can  be  properly  used  in 
the  sentence,  "We  are  to  remit  you  only  about 
$300,  all  told."  The  sentence  could  be  otherwise 
stated  as  follows:  "  We  are  to  remit  you  only  about 
$300,  this  being  the  entire  sum  ";  or,  "We  are  to 
remit  you  only  about  $300  in  all." 


In  selecting  the  First  Mortgages  seen  ring 
our  Certificates,  onr  officers  determine  every 
feature  bearing  upon  their  safety  6i  interest 
coupons  attached. 

Write  for  booklet  "F 


SALTLAKESECURITYtTRUSTG? 

CA£'J£%?SZ $350,000.00-   SALT  LAKE  CITY 


Travel 


India,  Ceylon,  Egypt 


$390.00  NET 

Plus  Atlantic  Steamship  Fare 

A  WINTER  TOUR  by 

P.  &  0.  ROYAL  BRITISH 

MAIL  STEAMERS 


P.&O. 


Weekly  departures  from  London, 
Gibraltar,  Marseilles  and  Brindisi. 

Tickets  available  for  two  years  and 
strictly  first-class  all  the  way  through,  including  rail  from 
Bombay  to  Calcutta  via  the  Northwestern  Provinces,  visiting 
Ahmedabad,  Ajmere,  Jaipur,  Delhi,  Agra,  Cawnpore  and  Luck- 
now,  or  via  Benares  and  Patna. 

Stop-over  privileges  allowed  at  every  point  en  route. 
P.  &  O.  ROUND  THE  WORLD  TOURS 

Through  bookings  from  New  York  to  Aden,  Ceylon. 
China  and  Australia. 

For  further  information,  illustrated  booklets,  etc..  also 
for  P.  &  O  Pocket  Book  1909.  containing  maps  and  illus- 
trations of  India  and  the  Far  East,  apply  to 

Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company 
L.  J.  GARCEY,  Agent,        281  Fifth  Ave..  New  York 


Excelsior 

Springs, 

Missouri. 


An  ideal  health  resort,  espe- 
cially attractive  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months.  Now 
well  equipped  with  first-class 
hotels. 

Excelsior  Springs  is  not  a 
Monte  Carlo,  and  no  gambling 
is  allowed. 

The  mineral  waters  here 
supply  an  invaluable  reme- 
dial agent  for  Diabetes, 
Bright's  Disease,  Lumbago. 
Rheumatism   and  TJric   Diseases, 


and    all  forms    of   _ 
Insomnia  and  Hysteria. 

Excelsior  Springs  is  465  miles  Southwest  of  Chicago 
and  33  miles  northeast  of  Kansas  City  on  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway.  It  is  reached  from  Chicago 
by  the  famous  Southwest  Limited,  leaving  Chicago  at  6 
P.M.  daily,  reachingtheSpringsfor  breakfast  the  next 
morning.    Dinner  and  breakfast  served  on  the  train. 

Descri  ptive  booklet  free. 

I''.   A.  Miller,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Chicago 
G.  A.  Dlsiir,  General  Eastern  Agt.,  381  Broadway,  N.  i.  City 


^Trt^eARABIC 

' TO  THE 

:M0h.Ma.?:i;m 


ORIENT 


Leaves  New  York  Jan.  20, 1910 


All  Expenses  Included 
For  73  DAYS  at  $400  and  up. 

Now  under  Direction  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  White  Star  Line. 
Apply  Cruise  Dept.  White  Star  Line  —  New  York. 


SEND   FOR 

PROGRAM 


Cruises  de  Luxe 

to  tbe 

WEST  INDIES 


S^e.  "AVON 


99 


11,500 
Tons 


EASTER  CRUISE 

(18  days) 

$S45    Up 

FROM   NEW  YORK 

MARCH  25 


TWO  CRUISES 

(31  days  each) 

$150    x*I» 

FROM  NEW  YORK 
JAN.   15  and   FEB.   19 

Also  Yachting  Tours  by  New  Twin-Screw 
"BERBICE"  through  the  West  Indie* 
Complete  Illustrated  Booklets  on  Request 

THE   ROYAL  MAIL  STEAM  PACKET  CO. 

SANDERSON  &  SON.  General  Agents 
22  State  Street,  New  York 


SLIP  IT  INTO  YOUR  TRUNK 

"Parisians  Out  of  Doors" 

By  F.  Berkeley  Smith 
The  author  pictures  every  form  of  out-of- 
door  amusement  in  and  about  the  capital  of 
the  world's  fun.  Willi  numerous  drawings 
and  photographs  by  the  author  and  a  water 
color  frontispiece  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.30  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,       New  York  and  London 

PALESTINE       1910 
Oberammergau 

Write  for  particulars  and  itinerant 
THE   CHAUTAUQUA   TOURS,  Appleton,  Wiseoniia 


JOHNSON  S  TOURS ■in. 

■inn,  ■nun.  Hitch-grade.  lUthyoar,  Hunk  and  map. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON.  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 
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DEC 
JAN 
FES 
MCH 


SMALL  SELECT  PARTIES 


MEDITERRANEAN 


THE.  C01LVE.S  TOURS  COMPANY 
121  BOVLSTON  ST.  BOSTON 


PALESTMt 

Greece 

ITALY 

SPAIN 
BOOKUT 

ON 
HCQUEST 


WORLD  TOURS 


ave    In    November 
and    .1  nnuurj .     also 
oitll  \  I '  %i.  Tin  R9  In  Janam     nnd  1     I 
notary.      November    I'oni   to  Spain,  Sicily, 

Twelve  Tours  En    1910  for   .ill    parts  of 
Kuope,  Including  Oberammergan 

OE   POTTER   TOURS 

31st.it.ir  M   Ki'iiadn  a>  .   Ke*l    Vurk 


TABET'S  HIGH-CLASS  TRAVELS 

Small.  Beleot  and  limited  parties 
^_  ^^  _  _  _^  ^_  The  Holy  Land 

IWP|        Turkey  &  Greece 
Booklet       and 

I  are  ou  request. 
SAUM   L.  TABET.  389   Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


FQCC     TRIP     '"  Earope  OX  in  America 
rntt     I  nir     will  be  given  at  any  time 

to  an  ors  iniier  of  a  part,!  of  eight.  Address 

Klla  111  K's    rOI  KS  1  I   II    II,-. n  M.,   Hrookljn 

EUROPE  IN  1910 

id, Italy. r  ranee, 
[He  Rain  ll  i  iil.i.'  Britain,  Belgium. 
Small.  -•■  ebensive 

ula  ra  Free 
Liil'niiii'r  Toart,  Bridgeport,  conn. 


I  -  *  |>(    mill   l'lllr>l  I  lie  -Lot  I 

British   l»lee  I'mir  BSO 

tiiiiritiiiiiKTu-iui   Special  ssso 

llr  rii n-  A i  hfii«-  n ii in i  - 1. initio ii        loo 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St..  Worcester.  Maw. 


THE     ORIENT     1910 

i:4.YI>T-IV%LKHTI\K-4.KKfrt  K 

Sail  in  Pebrnarj  and  enjoj  the  Ideal 
■aaaon  It  is  time  to  make  preparations. 
Our  plana  art'  made  we  include  the 
Pasaion  Play  at  Obemmmergnu.  Band 
for  announcement. 

IUKi:U    OF  1MVIKSIT1    TRAVEL 
19  Trinitj  Place,  Boston.  Moss. 


B 


I   MVEKMTY     PRINTS 
3,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Mastarpieoes  ol  Art. 

One  .•nil    e  Ii  Ii   it  80  rents  per 
hundred.    Bead  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.    Bnreanof  Cniv 
Travel,  19  Trinity    PI..    Hoaton. 


CLARK'S  CRUISES 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 
B]    8.  8.  Cleveland,    18.000  tons.    One  ship 
for  whole    trip.     Feb.  5,  1910,  from    Frisco 
Hli'iO  nvl  ti|i  ;     a    few  i.H.iiini's      Similar 
ornises  Ool    15,  191".  ami  Feb:  5.  191] 

I'.'ih  tiiniinl  Orient  Cruise,  Fed.  5. 
1910  mioo  up,  b>  Lloyd  8  s.  "  Grosser 
Kurf  iierHt."  ~:\  da>s,  iuel  uding  24  ■  1  rt  >  «  Ek'> pt 
and  Palestine,  Excellent  series  Enrope 
ami  Oberammergau   tours. 

Specify  program  desired. 
FRANK  fj  CLARK,  Times  Building.  N.  T. 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  ™SS 

hfjilih  nn<l    plesjiara   resorl    in    Mini-tropic  Snuthsrn 
i,    easily  reached    by  the  Santa  Fe,     I    innate 
iiostiess,  raialesa,  sunny.     In  mid-winter  ride  moua- 
tmii  trnils,  shoot    quail,    play     tennis   or 

High *c lata  botel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bnthhou**-*.     Write  f<>r  booklet. 
A.   W.  CHAFFEE,   Hgr.,  Box  K,     Hot  Springs,  Ariz. 


EUi  PT.  PALESTINE.,  Tl'KKKV. 
tiBEBCE,    OBKRAMMKRtiAV. 

Eleven tli   Beaeon.     Large  variety   of  tours 
sailing  at  tliffercTit  dates, 

Write    fnr    full    Information, 
II.  \V.  IM  \\1\1.  a  CO. 

103  <onRrfgr.tior.al    House,  BOS  I  ON.  MASS. 


PASSION 
PLAY 


EUROPE 


1*240 

l(*0  0AYs) 
1    AND  UP 


LDUCATIONAL  TOURS-PREPARATORY  READING 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

i 6    BERKLEY  BL0O. BOSTON 


Round 

» ,tbc 
World 


)  (October  23 1 
[November  <$| 


JAPAN 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

THE  C0LLVEH  TOURS  CO 
124  B0YLST0N  ST  BOSTON 


;  (December  4| 
I 


DASSI0N I 
si 


EUROPE 

You   will   go   SOMETIME,  why  not   in 

1910.  witli  the  milled  attraction    of    the 

PASSION   PLAY.    Send  for  dooklet. 

'I  IKSTKICS  I  OilKI«;\  J. H'lt* 

■I9s  Washington  si.         at  « est  Thirtieth  si. 
ItoHtun  New  York 


$250 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14. Z      BKACOX    STREET,       BOSTO.V 

THE  BOYD  TOURS" 

I!  I.OO  Ml   Mill      IV.  J. 

The   standard   for  travel.      Mediterranean 
cruise  Jan.  8th.     Round  the  World,  Jan.  15th. 


Classified  Columns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES       PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

TO  MINISTER-    \Mi  OTHERS     I  have 

I  the  manufacture  of  Richard's 
Bemed)  for  sore  throat  and  loss  of  voice. 
on  account  of  the  death  of  my  wife,  who 
was  my  manager,  ant  on  account  of  old 
age.  I  wish  to  -ell  the  recipe  to  the  Minis- 
ters, sinners,  and  others  who  have  a 
heard  of  m>  Throat  remed>.  or  an;  person 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  Us  manufacture. 
lam  will  ins  to  sell  it  to  many  persons  at  u 
. 

Full  particulars  of  tins  rare  chime  to 
get  this  wonderful  recipe  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing 

WILLIAM  RICHARDS. 

Itayburg,  Forest  Co.,  Pa. 

Enclose  two  1  cent  stamps 


COLLECT  IT  YOURSELF  AM)  SAVE 
10  PER  CENT.  Bhn  er's  new  book.  "  Ool 
lection  Sense  and  Science."  —  complete 
pocket  collection  guiie.  and  the  new  busi. 
ness  magazine.  **  Business  Service."  for  a 
year,  doth  postpaid  for  $2.  Will  save  you 
ten  times  that.  Adrtr 
BrsiNKSs  Seryicf.  386  Mack  Bldg. .Detroit 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


SIX  PER  CENT  GUARANTEED  -  BEST 
Security— Safe — Conservative — Established 
34    j  ears. 
Henry  Brandt  &  Son.  Bankers,  Norfolk,  Va. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS, 
Post-office  Carriers— Clerks  SI. 001)  yearly. 
Examinations  everywhere  November  17th. 
10.000  appointments  during  1910.  Prepara- 
tion free.  Franklin  Institute.  Dept.  L  59, 
Bochester.  N.  Y. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

"HOW  TO  PUBLISH  YOCR  BOOK." 
—This  copyrighted  work,  prepared  specially 
for  writers  and  authors,  free  for  a  p  Btal. 
Address  Desk  3.  BhOADWAY  PUBLISH. 
ING  COMPANY.  ■<«  Broadway.  New  York. 

WE  gather  material  for  club  women, 
writers,  and  speakers,  give  literary  advicse. 
correct  MS>..  and  look  up  ancestor-. 
Bureau   of   Research.       New    Albany.    Ind. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
Wanted  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress:  sample  free. 
Evans  Wilkens  4  Co.,849  "F."  Waahington. 


PATIENT  TOUB  [DBAS     B.600  offered  for 

one  invention  Hook  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  '  and  "  \\  ha  I  to  Invent  "  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  a-  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. v\  c  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense      Established  Ifi  irars. 

Chandlcc  £  Chamllfc.   Patent  Att»s 
985  F  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps 

R.  S.  £  A.  B  LACEY 
Dept.  63.      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
£.  E.  Vrooman,  S06  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  0. 

PATENTS  —  Mason,  i  er.wick  A  Lawrence. 
Patent  Lawyers,  Box  A.  Washington,  I)  0. 
E-t.4l.i  je.ir-  Best  references.  Careful  work. 
Terms  moderate.    Booklet  and  advice  fbek 

EDUCATIONAL 

Grammar  taught  by  mail.  A  course  of 
model  les-ons  for  teachers  wishing  to  in- 
crease their  earning  power.  Correspondence 

School,  lie:  East  86th  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AUTHORS  SEEKING    A  PUBLISHER 
Should    communicate  witn    the    Cochrane 
Publishing  Company.  1051    Tribune    Build- 
ing, New  York  City. 

MACHINERY 

RIFE    AUTOMATIC   HYDRAULIC   RAM 
pumps  water  b>  water  power — no  attention 
—no  expense — 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet.  etc.     Guaranteed.    Catalog  Free. 
Rite  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 

OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 


BARGAINS  this  month,  iu  rebuilt  Reming- 
tons, Underwoods,  Olivers,  all  makes.  $18  to 
$39.  Consolidated  Typewriter  Exchange. 
245  Broadway,       N.  Y".  City;       est   25  years. 


FOR    CHILDREN 


MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  CHILDREN 
OSBORNE  HALL  offers  ideal  care  and 
training.  Strictly  select.  30  years'  experi- 
ence. Admissions  at  any  time  and  for  any 
period— for  life  if  desired.  All  ages.  Ad- 
dress. DR.  ANTRIM  EDGAR  OSBORNE, 
Santa  Clara,  California. 


FINE  IMPORTED  TEDDY  BEARS. 
Size,  lu  in -lies  ;  Color,  White.  Never  sold 
for  le-s  than  *1.25  We  offer  them  while 
O  pv  last,  to  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest 
atthe  wholesale  price  of  SO  cents.  Sent  pre- 
paid throughout  United  States.  Write 
early,  the  supply  is  limited.  Address. 
J.  Behrje.  care  of  The  Literary  Digest,  New 
York  City 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing.  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.   JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.   Wilkea-Barre.  Pa 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

FREE— New  Thought,  its  progress  and  its 
limitations  and  other  literature.  Sent  upon 
application.                W    E.  Gould, 
Hotel  Pelham, Boston.  Mats. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


For  the  Hair. 

HAIR  GROWTH  stimulated  by  the  Mod- 
ern Vacuum  Cap.  Sent  on  60  days'  free  trial 
at  our  expense.  No  drugs  or  electricity. 
Removes  the  cause  of  dandruff  and  falling 
hair.    Postal  brings  illustrated  booklet 

MODERN  VACUUM    CAP    CO, 
594  Barclay  Block  Denver,  Colo. 

Moving  Pictures,  etc. 
MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES,  Film 
^  lews.  Magic  Lanterns.  Slides,  and  similar 
Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalog  Free.  We  also 
Buy  Magic  Machines.  Films,  Slides,  etc. 
Hardach  &  Co.,  809  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Genealogy 

1000  FAMILIES  300  Coats-of-Arms,  in  our 
new  Catalogue.  135  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Pric«  15  cents.  Research  and  Pub- 
lishing. Frank  Allaben  Genealogical 
Co..  3  West  42d  Street,  New  York. 

Autographs 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  of  Celebrities 
Bought  and  Sold.  Send  for  price  lists. 
WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN.  225  Fifth  Ave-. 
N.  Y.  Pub. "THE  COLLECTOR."  J.  a  year. 


Real    Lsta  te 


For  sale  (preferably  to  a  patriotic 
society),  the  Nelson  House  at 
Yorktown,  Va.,  formerly  owned 
by  Thomas  Nelson,  Governor  of 
Virginia,  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  Com- 
mander of  the  Virginia  Militia 
during  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 
It  is  the  finest  type  of  colonial 
town  house  in  Virginia  and  was 
built  in  1740-41.     Address 

R.  A.  LANCASTER,  Jr. 
Box  434  Richmond,  Va. 


TIDE  WATER  VIRGINIA 

Farms  and  Homes  fronting  fresh  or  salt 
water.  Bargain  Old  Virginia  Home  of  600 
acres,  stock,  crops  and  implements.  $30,000. 
Persse  Deverell  &  Co  ,  Box  31,  Norfolk.  Va. 


607     ACRE    ^fo^SALE™ 

Suitable  for  Peaches,  Cantnloupes.  Cigar 
leaf  Tobacco.  Cotton  and  Corn.  On  Cen 
Ry..  public  road  and  R.  P.  D.  Lands  here 
produce  as  high  an  annual  value  of  prod- 
ucts as  the  *100.00  per  A.  farm  lands  of  the 
N.  W.  Mild  climate  and  ample  rainfall. 
3  dwellings  and  barns.  Perpetual  running 
streams.  Price  *)2  00  per  acre  Values  en- 
hancing yearly.  Address  the  owner, 
R.  W.  SAMS,  AMER1CUS,  GA. 

Virginia  Country  Homes 

A  beautifully  illustrated  periodical. 
For  free  copy  and  list  of  200  select 
properties  in  best  parts  of  state, 
apply  to 

H.  W.  HILLEARY  &  CO. 

Charlottesville  Virginia 

Branch  Offices:  —  Richmond,  Va. ;  Fredericks. 
burc,  Va.;    Warrenton,  Va. ;  Culpeper,  Va. 

TIMBER  LAND 

Forsale;  best  small  tract  of  hardwoods 
in  western  North  Carolina  ;  excellent  in- 
vestment or  sawmill  proposition  ;  price 
6.000;  will  double  in  value  in  three  years. 
O.  A.  DIVINE,    Franklin.  North  Carolina. 

"Virginia  Palatial  Estate" 

Fire-proof  mansion,  lavishly  planned,  on 
Colonial  modern  lines,  in  perfect  order. 
Finished  in  quartered  oak  and  mahogany, 
steam  heat,  electric  lights,  etc.  Picturesque 
park,  elegant  neighborhood,  generous  sta- 
bles, etc,  330  acres,  200  in  blue  grass.  Cost 
S300.000  in  1902  ;  price  $60,000.  Illustrated 
catalogue  on  request. 

WALKER  &  MOSBY,  Dept.  C 
Lynchburg, Virginia 

■7f*il?  QAI  17  138.000  Acres  of- 
rV-rI\  0/\L,L,  Cut-Over  Lands -in 
West  Florida  at  $2.00  per  acre.  For  fur- 
ther information  write  S.  JACOBS, 
508K     Franklin    Street.    Tampa,    Florida. 

MIAMI,    FLORIDA 

Sell  furnished,  comfortable  house,  near  bay 
and  Royai  Palm  Hotel.  FORSYTH  (owner). 
879  Longwood  Avenue,       Bronx.  New  York. 

FOR  SALE— Two  plastered  and  up-to-date 
houses  in  the   new  inland   health    resort. 
City  of  Eustis.     Motor  boat,  boat  house,  etc. 
Also  building  lots. 
AT  NEW  LITERARY  COLONY 

Sorrento  Heights,  Florida 
Address  Box  69 Sorrento.  Fla. 

$100  Cash  and  Monthly  Payments 

buy  ten  acres  near  Los  Angeles,  cultivate 
it,  give  income  2d  year,  independence,  com, 
petence.  New  plan.  Nat' I  Homestead  Assn. - 
Chamber  of  Commerfie  Rnildine;.   Ins  Anfelat,  Csl. 


$180,000  Worth  for  $40,000 

One  of  the  opportunities  that  occur  some- 
timet*. 

90  Acres,  Niagara,  Ontario 

Half-mile  lake  frontage.  Sandy  bathing- 
beach.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
timber.  Three  miles  drives.  Sold  in  lots 
will  realize  +180,(100.  Fourteen  lots  sold 
and  cottages  built.  Plans  on  application. 
REAL  ESTATE  HEALERS  SEND  FOR 
SPECIAL  PROPOSITION. 

ENOCH  THOMPSON,  Limited. 

133  Bay  Street  Toronto,  Canada. 

sale  Ideal  Summer  Home 

At  Bolton  Center,  Conn.  Highland  div. 
N.  Y  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  15  miles  east  of 
Hartford.  Altitude  about  1000  ft.,  modern 
house,  12  rooms  completely  furnished,  tele- 

fhone,  etc.  15ft.  verandah  two  sides.Barns. 
ce  House,  etc.,  all  in  first  class  repair. 
One  of  the  most  healthful  locations  in 
Conn.     Apply 

"Owner."  Box  659,  So.  Manchester,  Conn. 
Vnv  SiihT! 
ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  HOME 
High  ground.     Pure  air  and  water.      Good 
neighbors.       Fine    Scenery.       Modern    Im- 
provements.    R.  P.  D.  and  Telephone. 
Box  128 New  Hartford,  Conn. 

ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  LANDS 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  $60  an  acre  and  up,  will 
make  you  rich  in  a  few  years.  Write  to-day 
for  Pecos  Valley  literature  and  six  months' 
subscription  to  "The  Earth,"  our  land  jour- 
nal, free.  C.  L  Seagraves,  Gen.  Coloniza- 
tion Agent,  A  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1172  D,  Rail- 
way Exchange,  Chicago. 

Cinft  f  A  QU  for  information  that 
<pIUU  LAOn  Win  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  any  desirable  factory  at 
St  Croix  Falls.Wis.  17,000  developed  Horse 
Power  going  to  waste.  Factory  sites  prac- 
tically  free.  Low  taxes,  ideal  labor  condi- 
tions, splendid  residence  section.  40  miles 
from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  (500.000 
people).  All  advantages  fully  explained  in 
new  "  Descriptive  Folder  "  Free.  Write  us 
the  suggestion  with  particulars  so  that  we 
can  interest  and  finally  locate  the  factory 
and  von  will  get  the  cash.  St.  Croix  Falls 
Imp.  Ass'n.,  Box  504.  St.  Croix  Falls.  Wis. 


rOLORADO,  50,000  acres  coming  under  irri- 
**  gation  adjoining  city  of  Denver.  Buy 
now.  and  double  and  quadruple  your  money 
quickly.  Information  furnished.  Address 
John  H.  Deeds.  1728  Welton  St.Denver.Colo. 


SUGAR  CANE  PRODUCES  QUICK  RETURNS 

The  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  excels  any 
other  district  in  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  cane.  Our  irrigated  lands 
are  specially  adapted  to  this  crop.  When 
desired,  a  million  dollar  company  will 
plant  and  harvest  for  non-residents  on  a 
part-crop  basis.  For  further  particulars 
address  E.  B.  FLETCHER,  809. 
260  Dearborn  Street  Chicago.  111. 


T  V.  X  A  S 

W.   S.   DELERY,   Surveyor  of   Soils   and 
Lands,  Drainage  and  Irrigation,  Plants  Re- 
ports made  for  Owners  and  Investors. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Houston,  Tex. 


10,500  ACRES  ■#*•££ 

southwestern  Arkansas.     Can  t  beat  it  for  invest- 
ment. W.  B.  NASH.  Lewisville.  Ark. 


If  You  Are  City-Weary 

and  want  a  healthful,  self-supporting  home 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  yielding  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  flowers  every  month  in  the 
year,  write  us  for  free  booklet. 

LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  COMPANY 
Los    Mollnos,    Tehama    County,    Cnl. 


COMING  TO  CALIFORNIA  ? 

Write  for  free  booklet  on  Hollywood,  the 
favoritefoothill  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  over- 
looking City  and  Sea.  My  specialty  Holly- 
wood, Los  Angeles,  and  Pasadena  property. 
Lippincott,  531  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 
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Household  Bills  Paid 


Every  Month  for  Life 
By 

Monthly 

Income 

Checks 

of 


The  Prudential 


Newest 


Monthly 

Income 

Policy 


Send      this 
coupon   for  full 
particulars  and  cost 

For  $ a  Month 

With  Cash  Payment  at  l>t-.nt, 


Address 


The  Prudential  Insurance  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

Incorporated  as  a  Stock  Company  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


Occupation 


My  Age  Is 


Beneficiary's  Age 


JOHN  F.  DRYDEN 
President 


HOME  OFFICE: 
Newark,  N.  J. 


You  Need  This  Policy  Whether  You  Are  Now  Insured  or  Not 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writius  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


PEARY'S  "PROOFS" 

INSTEAD  i't  setting  the  public's  mind  at  rest  in  regard  to  the 
great  polar  puzzle  Commander  Peary's  eagerly  awaited  evi- 
dence in  refutation  of  Dr.  Cook's  claims  seems  to  have  done  little 
more  than  give  fresh  impetus  to  the  controversy.  As  the  Louis- 
ville Times  remarks,  it  leaves  the  truth-seeker  still  unsatisfied  and 
the  alineraent  ot  the  partizans  unchanged.  "  If  this  is  all  that  Mr. 
Peary  has  to  offer  in  substantia- 
tion of  his  now  historic  "gold- 
brick'  charge."  says  the  Newark 
/Views,  "the  public  must  still  pre- 
serve  an  open  mind."  Even  the 
New  York  Times,  which  has 
been  closely  identified  with  Mr. 
Peary's  interests  from  the  first, 
doubts  whether  his  evidence,  now 
that  public  opinion  is  already  so 
sharply  divided  over  the  i 
will  to  any  great  extent  alter 
conclusions  already  reached. 
are  assured,  however,  that 
Commander  Peary  has  supple- 
mentary evidence  which  he  will 
bring  into  action  in  case  Dr. 
Cook  continues  to  survive  his 
main  broadside.  Incidentally  the 
good  faith  of  the  doctor-explorer 
-  subjected  to  a  sudden  and 
staggering  flank  attack  in  the 
form  of  an  affidavit  by  Edward 
Barrill,  his  only  companion  dur- 
ing his  alleged  ascent  of  Mt. 
McKinley.  stating  that  "  the  near- 
est point  to  the  summit  of  Mt. 
McKinley  we  reached  was  at 
least  fourteen  miles  distant."  In 
the  mean  time  the  Doctor  keeps 
cool  under  fire,  denies  the  charges,  and  continues  to  reap  a  golden 
harvest  on  the  lecture  platform. 

The  evidence  made  public  last  week  by  Commander  Peary 
through  the  Peary  .Arctic  Club  is  offered  as  "some  of  my  reasons 
for  saying  that  Dr.  Cook  did  not  go  to  the  North  Pole."  It  consists 
of  the  detailed  testimony  given  before  members  of  Commander 
Peary's  expedition  by  Itookashoo  and  Ahpelah,  the  two  Eskimos 
who  accompanied  Dr.  Cook  during  his  arctic  journey.     The  narra- 


IsBlOU  -I    I  »"' 

THE    DISPUTED   PHOTOGRAPH. 

According  to'Dr,  Cook,  this  is  the  summit  of  Mt.  McKinley.  Hut  according 
to  the  sworn  statement  of  Frank  Barrill,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  alleged 
conquest  of  the  highest  peak  on  the  continent,  this  picture  was  taken  at  an 
altitude  of  not  more  than  8,000  feet  and  at  a  point  twenty  miles  from  the 
real  summit  of  Mt.  McKinley.  If  so,  suggests  a  shrewd  observer,  it  will  be 
very  easy  for  Barrill  to  lead  an  investigating  party  back  to  the  sane  accessible 
peak  where  this  photograph  can  be  duplicated,  thereby  proving  his  charge 


live  as  told  by  the  two  Eskimos  tallies  with  that  of  Dr.  Cook  up 
to  May  17,  when  the  last  of  the  supporting  party  turned  back  at 
tape  Thomas  I  lubbard,  leaving  the  Doctor  and  his  two  companions 
about  to  start  on  their  northward  dash.  This  cape  is  about  570 
miles  from  the  Pole.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  story  told  by  the 
two  Eskimo  boys  diverges  from  that  told  by  Dr.  Cook.  Dr. 
Cook's  expedition,  according  to  the  summary  signed  by  Peary, 
Bartlett,  McMillan,  Borup,  and  Hensen,  did  not  go  more  than  one 

march  northward  before  it  was 
stopt  by  rough  ice  and  open 
water.     To  quote  this  summary  : 

"After  sleeping  at  the  camp, 
where  the  last  two  Eskimos 
turned  back,  Dr.  Cook  and  the 
two  boys  went  in  a  northerly  or 
northwesterly  direction  with  two 
sledges  and  twenty-odd  dogs — 
one  more  march — when  they  en- 
countered rough  ice  and  a  lead 
of  open  water.  They  did  not 
enter  this  rough  ice,  nor  cross 
the  lead,  but  turned  westward  Or 
southwestward  a  short  distance 
and  returned  to  Heiberg  Land, 
at  a  point  west  of  where  they  had 
left  the  cache  and  where  the  four 
men  had  turned  back. 

"Here  they  remained  four  or 
five  sleeps  and  during  that  time 
Itookashoo  went  back  to  the 
cache  and  got  his  gun  and  a  few 
items  of  supplies. 

"From  this  point  they  then 
went  southwest  along  the  north- 
west coast  of  Heiberg  Land  to  a 
point  indicated  on  the  map 
(Sverdrup's  Cape  Northwest). 

"  From  here  they  went  west 
across  the  ice,  which  was  level 
and  covered  with  snow,  offering 
good  going,  to  a  low  island  which 
they  had  seen  from  the  shore  of 
Heiberg  Land  at  Cape  Northwest.  On  this  island  they  camped 
for  one  night's  sleep. 

"  From  this  island  they  could  see  two  lands  beyond  (Sverdrup's 
Ellef  Ringnes  and  Amund  Ringnes  Land).  They  journeyed  to- 
ward the  left  of  one  of  these  two  islands  (Amund  Ringnes  Land), 
passing  a  small  island  which  they  did  not  visit.  Arriving  at  the 
shore  of  Amund  Ringnes  Land,  the  Esquimos  killed  a  deer." 

The  time  covered  by  this  narrative,  says  Commander  Peary, 
corresponds  to  the  period  in  which  Dr.  Cook  claims  to  have  gone 
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to  the  Pole  and  back.     To  quote  further  from  the  Commander's 
ement : 

"The  answers  of  the  Esquimo  boys  to  Commander  Peary's  in- 
dependent questions,  showing?  that  they  killed  no  game,  made  no 
caches,  lost  no  dogs,  and  returned  to  the  land  with  loaded  sledges, 
makes  their  attainment  of  the  Pole  on  the  trip  north  of  Cape 
Thomas  Hubbard  a  physical  and  mathematical  impossibility,  as 
it  would  demand  the  subsistence  of  three  men  and  over  twenty 
dogs  during  a  journey  of  1,040  geographical  miles  on  less  than  two 
sledge  loads  of  supplies." 

In  addition  to  their  verbal  testimony  Itookashoo  and  Ahpelah 
indicated  on  a  map  the  course  of  their  journey  with  Dr.  Cook. 


DR.  COOK'S  OWN   VERSION   OF  HIS   POLAR  JOURNEY. 

When  shown  their  testimony  and  their  chart  of  his  trip,  the  Doc- 
tor, who  was  then  in  Cleveland,  said  : 

"The  map  published  by  Commander  Peary  in  itself  indicates 
that  the  Eskimos  have  respected  their  promise  made  to  me  that 
they  would  not  give  any  intormation  to  Peary  or  his  men. 

"The  Eskimos  were  instructed  not  to  tell  Mr.  Peary,  or  any  of 
his  party,  of  our  trip  over  the  polar  sea.  They  were  told  to  say  we 
had  been  far  North.     They  have  kept  their  word. 

"Mr.  Whitney  has  said  that  during  the  cross-examination  con- 
ducted by  Commander  Peary  and  others  of  his  expedition  the 
Eskimos  did  not  understand  the  questions  put  to  them  or  the  map 
which  was  laid  before  them.  Their  replies  to  the  questions  put 
have  been  twisted  to  suit  a  perverted  interest 

"  Rasmussen,  who  will  be  here  shortly,  has  seen  the  Eskimos 
and  knows  the  real  story.  They  did  not  try  to  deceive  him.  He 
was  with  them  for  fourteen  days.  They  know  him  and  told  him 
everything.  He  speaks  the  Eskimo  language,  for  he  is  a  semi- 
Eskimo  himself,  and  the  people  have  the  most  complete  confi- 
dence in  him.     That  is  all  I  have  to  say  now." 

Id  Buffalo  on  tthe  fourteenth  he  was  quoted  as  promising  to  sub- 
mit his   observatiens  to.  the  University    of  Copenhagen  "within 


sixty  days."     In  Philadelphia  he  further  explained  his  position  in 
regard  to  Eskimo  evidence.     Thus  : 

"  There  is  a  mistaken  impression  among  the  public  that  I  am 
bringing  the  Eskimos  to  New  York  to  prove  that  I  have  been  to 
the  Pole.  The  real  reason  of  their  coming  here  is  to  disprove  the 
story  they  were  made  to  tell  by  Commander  Peary  and  his  party. 
They  certainly  will  assist  me  by  giving  evidence  that  they  have 
been  to  the  Pole  with  me,  but  I  rely  on  my  own  data  to  prove  my 
claim." 

As  the  case  now  stands,  the  public  may  make  its  choice  between 
the  Eskimos'  story  and  Dr.  Cook's.  Among  the  papers  which 
make  light  of  Peary's  "proofs"  are  the  Rochester  Post-Express, 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Philadelphia  Record,  the  New 
York  Herald,  the  Richmond  News-Leader,  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  Baltimore  American,  and  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch. 
The  Springfield  Republican  also  thinks  that  the  evidence  thus  sub- 
mitted "falls  very  far  short  of  establishing  Mr.  Peary's  contention." 
The  impostor  theory,  it  points  out,  "involves  things  quite  as  in- 
credible as  anything  Dr.  Cook  has  stated  in  his  remarkable  story." 
To  quote  further : 

"It  is  easy  to  show,  not  only  by  Mr.  Whitney,  but  by  Europeans 
then  in  Greenland,  that  the  story  of  Dr.  Cook's  actual  discovery 
of  the  Pole  was  circulated  in  those  regions  by  the  Eskimos  them- 
selves. If  this  be  so,  it  would  seem  necessary  for  Mr.  Peary  to 
account  for  the  version  of  Dr.  Cook's  journey,  fully  in  accord  with 
the  Doctor's  own,  which  other  white  men  not  connected  with  the 
Roosevelt  heard  in  Greenland  prior  to  Mr.  Peary's  return  to  Etah 
last  August.  First,  there  is  the  testimony  of  the  Danish  explorer, 
Knud  Rasmussen,  who  is  said  to  have  had  an  Eskimo  mother. 
He  was  in  Greenland  and  talked  with  Eskimos  in  the  Cape  York 
and  Smith  Sound  region,  who  told  him  about  Dr.  Cook's  trip  to 
the  Pole.  The  Danish  inspector,  Jensen,  whose  station  is  in  North 
Greenland,  has  returned  to  Copenhagen,  and  he  assures  the  Danish 
Government  officially  that  Rasmussen  told  him  the  details  of  Dr. 
Cook's  polar  journey,  as  drawn  from  Eskimos,  and  that  these  de- 
tails conform  to  Dr.  Cook's  own  narrative.  But  most  striking  is 
the  testimony  that  comes  from  a  Swiss  source,  which  is  independ- 
ent of  the  Danes.  A  Swiss  scientific  expedition  to  Northern 
Greenland,  commanded  by  Dr.  de  Quervain,  of  Zurich,  returned 
home  last  month.  Dr.  de  Quervainwas  reported  in  an  Associated 
Press  dispatch  of  September  17  to  be  convinced  that  Cook  reached 
the  Pole,  but  that  aside.  A  statement  by.  members  of  the  Swiss 
expedition  was  printed  in  the  Berlin  Montag,  as  follows  : 

"'The  report  that  the  North  Pole  had  been  attained  could  not 
have  reached  us  in  more  appropriate  surroundings  than  at  the  ex- 
treme limit  of  the  wild  Sermittlet  fjord,  in  North  Greenland,  or 
at  a  more  thrilling  time  than  at  the  moment  when  we  were  about 
to  penetrate  the  desert  of  the  interior  ice-bound  country.  The 
Kavak  (Eskimo)  who  was  to  receive  our  last  instructions  for  the 
colony  of  Ikorasak  arrived  with  the  laconic  statement  that  on 
April  21,  1908,  "one  Dr.  Cook  "  had  reached  the  Pole.' 

"  Here  is  apparently  incontestable  evidence  from  Europeans  of 
scientific  standing,  in  no  way  associated  with  the  Danish  or  Nor- 
wegian explorers  who  have  supported  Dr.  Cook,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Eskimos  of  Northern  Greenland,  several  months  before  Dr. 
Cook's  home-coming,  were  circulating  as  the  truth  the  story  of 
Cook's  discovery  of  the  Pole.  How  could  such  a  story  have  been 
circulated  by  them  if  Cook's  Eskimos  at  Etah  had  not  started  it  ? 
It  follows  that  the  Eskimos  examined  by  Mr.  Peary  and  his  men 
gave  to  them  a  version  of  Dr.  Cook's  trip  entirely  different  from 
the  one  they  had  previously  been  telling  among  their  own  people ; 
and  this  fact  might  be  said  to  complete  the  demonstration  that  Mr. 
Peary's  Eskimo  testimony  can  not  possibly  be  accepted  as  aiding 
in  a  settlement  of  the  polar  controversy." 

But  the  New  York  Times,  while  admitting  that  the  value  of  the 
fresh  evidence  depends  upon  the  credibility  of  the  Eskimos,  goes 
on  to  say : 

"While  Commander  Peary's  polar  report  is  accepted  without 
question  by  the  scientific  world,  while  he  has  been  invited  to  lec- 
ture by  the  learned  bodies  and  scientific  societies  in  this  country, 
of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Italy,  and  while  he  has  offered 
promptly  to  submit  the  records  and  observations  of  his  journey  to 
the  scrutiny  of  astronomers  and  geographers,  Dr.  Cook  finds  his 
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title  accepted  only  bj  the  uncritical  multitude.  It  is  vouched  for 
do  competent  authority.  The  learned  bodies  and  scientific 
ieties  have  strangely  declined  to  invite  him  t«>  deliver  lectures, 
and,  as  it  he  were  resolutely  determined  to  deepen  the  skepticism 
with  which  his  story  is  received,  he  refuses  to  submit  his  records  to 
the  examination  of  the  scientific  commission  to  be  appointed  in  tins 
country  on  the  pretext  that  they  must  go  lust  to  Copenhagen.  He 
is  himself  to  blame  if  the  skeptics  point  out  that  Copenhagen  has 
disqualified  itself  as  an  impartial  tribunal  by  its  hasty  and  uncriti- 
cal acceptance  of  him  ami  his  narrative  in  advance  of  any  proof 
whatever.  .u\A  that  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  he  should  send 
his  records  there  save  that  during  a  period  of  delay  entirely  within 
his  control  he  is  lecturing  to  credulous  thousands  and  making  a 
great  deal  of  money  out  of  a  deeply  clouded  title.  Men  of  science 
do  not  believe,  have  not  believed,  that  Dr.  Cook  climlmi  Mt. 
McKinley.  They  would  have  believed  him  in  respect  to  that 
achievement  had  his  record  been  convincing.  They  would  believe 
him  now  as  to  the  Pole,  but  for  his  extraordinary  behavior  and  his 
utterances  since  his  return.  We  may  say  that  they  will  believe 
him  still,  if  he  can  produce  evidence  in  substantiation  of  his  story. 
That  evidence  is  now  lacking,  and  the  fault  is  his  alone.  He  must 
now  meet  and  overcome  the  adverse  testimony  of  his  own  witnesses, 
the  only  human  beings  who,  besides  himself,  know  just  where  he 
went." 

"The  backbone  of  the  Cook  narrative  is  smashed,"  thinks  the 
New  York  Globe.  The  burden  of  the  proof  that  he  did  actually 
reach  the  Pole  now  rests  upon  Dr.  Cook,  says  the  Pittsburg  Post. 
The  organs  of  public  opinon,  remarks  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  are  very  definitely  concerned  in  the  possibility  that  the  pub- 
lic is  being  exploited — "that  it  is  being  led  into  delivering  both 
honors  and  dollars  without  due  warrant." 

In  the  mean  time  the  situation  is  further  complicated  by  Edward 
Barrill's  affidavit,  which  was  first  published  in  the  New  York 
Globe.  The  crux  of  Barrill's  statement  is  in  the  following  sen- 
tences : 

"  I  was  with  Dr.  Cook  continuously  every  day  during  the  time 
he  was  attempting  to  ascend  the  mountain  in  the  year  1906,  and 
the  nearest  point  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  McKinley  we  reached  was 
at  least  fourteen  miles  distant  from  the  summit  of  that  mountain, 
and  at  no  time  did  we  reach  an  elevation  in  excess  of  10,000  feet, 
and  the  Doctor  told  me  when  we  were  at  the  place  where  my  pic- 
ture was  taken  that  we  were  not  over  8,000  feet  high." 

His  diary  covering  that  period,  says  Barrill,  was  "doctored  " 
according  to  Dr.  Cook's  dictation.     Says  The  Times: 

"It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Cook  as  an 
explorer  that  the   men   who  accompanied   him   in  the  two  great 


achievements  ot  his  lite  should  testily  against  him,  and,  so  Lit  as 
their  testimony  may  be  considered  trustworthy,  put  the  stamp  of 
imposture  upon  his  pretensions." 

Ami   I'lic  Globe  remarks  : 

"If  Cook  pulled  off  one  hoax  with  fair  measure  ot  success,  one 
can  readily  understand  how  he  convinced  himself  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  do  it  again  on  a  larger  scale.     It  looks  as   if  we   are  ap- 


A   PROFITABLE   MILL. 

Minor  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 
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DOCTOR    COOK'S    POLAR    JOURNEY,    AS    INDICATED     BY    THE    TWO 
ESKIMOS   WHO   ACCOMPANIED    HIM. 

proaching  the  exposure  of  the  biggest  piece  of  humbuggery  the 
century  has  known — an  exposure  so  complete  that  even  the  credu- 
lous will  he  convinced." 

The  time  has  come,  says  The  Post,  when  mere  failure  to  press 
the  question  to  a  conclusion  must  be  regarded  as  a  confession  of 
guilt.     To  quote  : 

"  It  is  not  for  this  or  that  scientific  body,  or  this  or  that  news- 
paper, to  suggest  to  Dr.  Cook  the  propriety  of  presenting  his  evi- 
dence and  getting  an  authoritative  verdict;  it  is  for  him  io  de/nand 
an  inquiry,  to  insist  on  its  being  complete,  to  place  not  only  his 
memoranda,  but  himself,  unreservedly  at  the  disposal  of  an  im- 
partial committee  of  investigation.  Failure  to  do  this,  and  to  do 
it  promptly,  will,  we  warn  him,  very  rapidly  have  the  effect  of 
causing  those  whose  opinions  are  worth  anything  to  set  him  down 
as  a  shameless  iniDostor 

"  From  now  on,  he  ought  to  be  spending  all  his  days  and  nights 
in  the  work  of  clearing  his  honor  ;  and  every  dollar  that  he  takes 
in  henceforward  by  exploiting  his  claim  when  he  ought  to  be  re- 
moving the  cloud  on  it,  will  be  a  dollar  gained  at  the  expense  of 
his  reputation  for  honesty." 

In  his  denial  of  Barrill's  charges  Dr.  Cook  says  : 

"Barrill's  statements  are  not  true.  I  will  disprove  them.  I 
have  nothing  to  hide.  My  record  is  clear.  I  reached  the  top  of 
Mt.  McKinley,  aad  I  discovered  the  North  Pole. 

"  I  do  not  want  to  enter  into  controversies,  but  I  can  not  remain 
idle  and  see  my  character  besmirched.  I  will  prove  everything 
satisfactorily. 

"  I  can  not  really  understand  why  Barrill  should  have  made  such 
a  statement  if  he  was  acting  under  normal  conditions.  Until  I 
know  of  the  conditions  under  which  this  alleged  affidavit  was 
made  I  shall  make  no  specific  reply. 

"If  an  expedition  of  experienced  mountaineers  will  follow  the 
route  that  I  took  and  will  go  to  the  top  of  Mt.  McKinley,  they 
will  find  there  the  records  which  I  deposited  on  attaining  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain." 
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MR.  CRANE'S  INDISCRETION 

"I  \T HEN  President  Taft  told  Minister  Crane  to  "let  them  have 
*  *  it  red  hot"  in  his  treatment  of  Oriental  matters,  his  idea 
was  to  arouse  popular  interest  in  Eastern  questions.  In  this  the 
Minister  seems  to  have  succeeded  beyond  the  President's  utmost 
expectation.  For  whatever  may  be  the  international  consequences 
of  those  indiscretions  of  speech  which  caused  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  request  Mr.  Charles  R.  Crane's  resignation  as  Minister  to 
China,  they  have  at  least  had  the  effect  of  calling  attention  to  the 
political  and  commercial  importance  of  our  relations  with  the 
Orient.  The  United  States  Government  is  said  to  be  disturbed 
by  the  recent  agreements  between  China  and  Japan  concerning 


Copyright,  1909,  by  Paul  Thompson. 

CHARLES   R.   CRANE, 

Whose  frankness  in  discussing  our  Oriental  policy  with  press  rep- 
resentatives and  in  public  speeches  moved  the  State  Department  to 
ask  for  his  resignation  as  Minister  to  China. 

railroad-building  and  the  control  of  certain  mines  in  Southern 
Manchuria,  regarding  them  as  inconsistent  with  Japan's  pledges 
to  observe  the  "open  door  "  and  "equality  of  opportunity  for  all 
nations "  in  that  region.  But  when  rumors  of  a  forthcoming 
American  protest  against  these  agreements  appeared  in  the  press, 
the  State  Department  began  to  have  misgivings  about  the  diplo- 
matic discretion  of  Minister  Crane,  who,  it  appears,  was  too  frank 
and  too  communicative  for  the  role  which  had  been  thrust  upon 
him.  "The  business  man  in  diplomacy,  in  Mr.  Crane's  case,  lias 
had  a  brief  career  and  an  abrupt  exit,"  remarks  the  New  York 
JTorld.  The  Times  and  The  Evening  Post,  while  admitting  that 
Mr.  Crane  was  indiscreet,  feel  that  some  of  the  blame  for  his  in- 
discretion belongs  on  other  shoulders.  "The  responsibility  must 
be  shared,  and  rather  fully  shared,  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
by  the  President  himself,"  says  The  Times;  and  The  Post  remarks  : 

"  In  Mr.  Crane's  statement,  put  out  in  extenuation  of  his  admitted 
indiscretion,  he  points  out  certain  difficulties  under  which  he  had 
labored.  He  had  never  had  a  consultation  with  Secretary  Knox, 
who  was  away  from  Washington  when  the  new  Minister  to  China 
went  there  for  instructions.  Not  even  with  the  first  Assistant 
Secretary,  Mr.  Wilson,  did  Mr.  Crane  have  a  conference,  tho  he 
sought  to  arrange  one  repeatedly.  His  sole  interviews  were  with 
clerks  in  the  Department.  Such  general  instructions  as  he  had 
came  from  President  Taft,  who  urged  him  to  do  everything  he 


could  to  interest  Americans  in  the  questions  of  the  Pacific,  and 
especially  to  accept  all  invitations  to  speak,  and  to  'let  them  have 
it  red  hot.'  This,  of  course,  was  no  warrant  for  speaking  indis- 
creetly, much  less  for  giving  delicate  information  to  a  reporter, 
but  it  does  betray  the  state  of  mind  into  which  Mr.  Crane  had  got 
under  the  highest  prompting." 

In  another  issue  the  same  paper  describes  the  whole  affair  as 
"one  of  those  untoward  events  in  which  no  one  is  particularly  to 
blame  and  no  one's  character  stands  in  need  of  clearing."  The 
principal  facts  of  the  case,  as  given  to  the  public,  are  as  follows  : 
Mr.  Crane,  when  about  to  take  the  steamer  for  China  from  San 
Francisco,  received  a  telegram  from  Secretary  Knox  recalling  him 
immediately  to  Washington.  This  telegram  contained  the  state- 
ment that  Mr.  Crane  had  been  "charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  canards  appearing  in  the  Japanese  and  American  press  to 
the  effect  that  the  United  States  is  preparing  to  protest  against  the 
Chinese-Japanese  agreement."  The  subsequent  interview  in 
Washington  between  the  Minister  and  the  Secretary  resulted  in 
Mr.  Crane's  resignation.  Secretary  Knox's  official  memorandum 
of  the  case  reads  in  part : 

"The  Department  of  State  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
making  the  usual  study  of  the  recent  agreements  between  China 
and  Japan  in  relation  to  Manchuria  from  such  data  bearing  upon 
the  situation  as  it  was  able  to  secure,  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  agreements  adversely  affecting 
American  interests  or  in  conflict  with  the  principle  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  which  the  Powers  are  pledged  ;  a  study  not  yet  concluded 
and  in  respect  to  which  no  decision  has  been  reached.  While  this 
investigation  was  proceeding  Mr.  Crane,  the  Minister  to  China, 
came  to  the  Department,  and  while  there  was  informed  by  one  of 
the  clerks  that  such  an  examination  was  being  made. 

"Without  consultation  with  the  Acting  Secretary  or  any  other 
responsible  officer  of  the  Department,  and  without  the  knowledge 
or  authority  of  anyone  connected  with  the  Department,  Mr.  Crane 
gave  out  a  newspaper  story  to  the  effect  that  this  Government  was 
preparing  to  protest  against  some  features  of  the  agreement,  and 
that  the  promulgation  of  the  protest  only  awaited  the  return  of  an 
official  who  was  to  formulate  it.  The  story  appeared  in  a  Western 
paper,  and  at  the  same  time  or  a  day  later  in  the  Japanese  press, 
and  subsequently  was  generally  published 

"At  a  conference  with  Mr.  Crane  Sunday  evening  he  admitted 
having  an  indiscreet  talk  with  a  reporter  which  resulted  in  the 
publications  referred  to  and,  assuming  responsibility,  stated  that 
if  the  indiscretion  was  grave  enough  to  shake  my  confidence  in  his 
usefulness  he  would  willingly  resign." 

In  reply  to  this  Mr.  Crane  issues  a  statement  which,  as  the  New 
York  Mail  remarks,  is  "as  manly  and  straightforward  as  it  is 
naive,"  but  which,  as  other  papers  point  out,  is  no  more  "diplo- 
matic "  than  his  earlier  utterances.     To  quote  in  part : 

"When  I  accepted  the  appointment  of  Minister  to  China,  at  the 
request  of  the  President,  and  afterward,  he  exprest  the  earnest 
wish  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  be  roused  to  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Pacific  situation,  both  commercially  and  politically  ; 
he  felt  that  our  greatest  problem  lay  there  and  that  our  people 
were  not  fully  awake  to  its  importance.  As  I  stated  in  a  public 
address  in  Chicago  on  September  14,  the  President  advised  me  to 
accept  all  available  invitations  to  public  meetings  and  dinners  and 
said  :  'Do  not  miss  any  of  them,  and  when  you  go  to  one  insist  on 
speaking  and  let  them  have  it  red  hot.' 

"  I  assumed  that  the  President  wished  me  to  discuss  realities  and 
not  platitudes.  I  have  not  had  experience  as  a  public  speaker, 
and  it  was  and  is  a  difficult  role,  but  I  have  done  my  best  to  carry 
out  the  President's  wishes. 

"The  difficulty  has  also  been  increased  by  the  absence  of  specific 
instructions  from  the  State  Department  and  of  any  adequate  dis- 
cussion with  its  official  as  to  the  policy  of  this  Government.  .  .  . 
On  mature  consideration  it  is  my  judgment  that  my  action  was  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  at  least  of  the  President's  wishes,  ex- 
prest by  him  to  me,  and  that  it  furnishes  no  sufficient  excuse  for 
the  sensational  and  inconsiderate  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State." 

Mr.  Crane's  friends  say  that  the  real  reasons  for  his  retirement 
have  not  yet  been  brought  to  light,  and  they  intimate  that  the 
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A    LI  I  1 1  ■  \  1     SEATTLE, 

With  the  president  of  the  golf  club  as  caddy 


ADVOCATING    A    Mill    SI    Ksll'Y     IN    HIS    S  I- A  I    III'.    SP1    l<    II. 

There  is  no  subject  to  which  Congress  can  better  devote  its  attention  in  the  coming  session  than 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  shall  encourage  our  merchant  marine." 


PhotognplH  by  Brawn  Bros, 

GRASPING    THE    HANI)   OF   "  TH  K  EE-FINGERED   BROWN" 

At  the  ball  game  in  Chicago.    In  the  game  that  followed  Brown's  team  was  defeated. 


IT  WAS   ONLY    LEMONADE. 

Slaking  the  Presidential  thirst  in  the  grand  stand. 


NO    ESCAPE    FROM    THE    CAMERA. 


incident  is  not  yet  closed.     Says  Mr.  Walter  L.  Fisher,  a  promi- 
nent lawyer,  as  quoted  in  the  pn 

"While  Mr.  Crane's  official  relations  are  definitely  ended,  there 
are  many  things  connected  with  this  matter  of  such  a  character 
anil  of  such  importance  that  the  American  people  must  continue 
to  be  deeply  concerned  in  them.  Mr.  Crane  has  preferred  not  to 
go  into  them  now  because  of  the  possibility  that  a  public  discus- 
sion at  this  time  might  be  harmful  to  the  public  interest 

"It  is  due  to  Mr.  Crane  also  to  note  that  in  carrying  out  the 
President's  wishes  that  he  should  do  some  vigorous  public  speak- 
ing, and,  in  the  absence  of  instructions  from  the  State  Department, 
he  carefully  confined  himself  to  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Taft 
himself  in  the  famous  Shanghai  speech,  which  rang  with  vigorous 
Americanism,  and  was  so  definitely  friendly  to  the  Chinese  that  it 
ended  all  talk  of  the  dismemberment  of  China.  When  Mr.  Taft 
'let  them  have  it  hot '  Mr.  Crane  talked  only  of  the  common  inter- 
ests of  America  and  China,  and  he  received  no  criticism  from  the 
Pepartment  of  State. 

"Those  who  are  so  concerned  about  whether  he  was  pro-Japa- 


nese or  anti-Japanese  seem  unable  to  understand  a  man  who  has 
been  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  simply  pro-American  ;  and  as  the 
American  Minister  to  China,  also  pro-Chinese.  His  only  thought 
in  connection  with  the  offending  newspaper  article  was  that  if  the 
American  Government  should  decide  that  its  interest  in  the  'open 
door'  demanded  a  protest,  the  American  press  should  then  be  pre- 
pared to  discuss  it  intelligently  and  effectively.  The  possibility 
of  a  protest  was  so  much  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 
offending  article  in  which  it  was  mentioned  created  no  particular 
attention.  It  was  not  until  after  its  connection  with  Mr.  Crane's 
recall  leaked  out  in  Washington  that  the  Japanese  embassy  sent 
to  the  newspaper  office  for  a  copy  of  the  article." 

The  New  York  American  professes  to  see  in  the  episode  "  a  con- 
fession of  our  weakness  in  the  face  of  Japanese  aggression."  We 
read  : 

"It  seems  evident  that  Mr.  Crane  is  persona  non grata  to  the 
Japanese — because  of  his  vigor  as  a  champion  of  the  open  door  in 
Manchuria. 

"And  Mr.  Knox  has  offered  our  Chinese  Minister's  head  on  a 
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charger  as  a  hostage  and  guaranty  to  the  Japanese  Cabinet  that 
we  will  tread  softly  in  the  Far  East. 

"Our  diplomatic  weakness  in  this  emergency  is  due,  of  course, 
to  our  physical  weakness. 

"Japan  has  the  war-ships  to  back  her  claims— and  we  have 
not 

"There  can  be  no  question  that  this  country  is  committed  to  the 
policy  of  'the  open  door'  in  China,  and  that  that  policy  has  been 
imperiled  by  the  high-handedness  of  Japan." 


NICARAGUA'S  LATEST  OUTBREAK 

PRESIDENT  ZELAYA*S  ambition  to  become  the  dictator 
over  a  "United  States  of  Central  America"  would  seem 
likely  to  be  thwarted  if  he  can  not  cope  with  the  forces  now  arrayed 
against  him  in  his  own  country.  This  movement  is  reported  to  be 
largely  directed  against  President  Zelaya  personally,  and  its  leader, 
Juan  J.  Estrada,  who  has  been  proclaimed  provisional  President, 
is  one  of  four  brothers  whose  combined  influence  faces  the  Gov- 
ernment and  its  army  cf  about  6,000  men.  A  dispatch  from  Man- 
agua, the  Nicaraguan  capital,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  revolt, 
signed  by  President  Zelaya,  belittled  the  movement  and  asserted 
that: 

"The  country,  indignant  at  the  rebellion  of  Estrada,  has  made 
an  enthusiastic  manifestation  of  sympathy  with  the*  Government 
and  proclaimed, its  loyal  support.  The  Government  is  well  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  movement  against  it  and  has  dispatched  several 
regiments  to  the  scene  of  action." 

Besides  General  Estrada's  personal  ambition,  there  are  various 
rumors  as  to  the  cause  of  this  revolt.  It  is  even  said  that  Zelaya 
himself  instigated  it,  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  to  get  out  of  the 
country  and  enjoy  abroad  the  wealth  which  he  has  acquired.  A 
"prominent  Nicaraguan "  is  quoted  in  a  press  dispatch  from 
Panama  as  attributing  the' present  disturbances  to  the  English 
loan  of  $0,250,000  floated  by  President  Zelaya.     He  says  : 

"  In  this. connection  President  Zelaya  made  the  solemn  declara- 
tion that  the  money  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  amortiza- 
tion of  the  paper  currency,  but  this  has  not  been  done.  A  serious 
financial  crisis  occurred  immediately  after  the  loan  had  been 
effected,  and  exchange  rose  to  the  unprecedented  rate  of  1,000  per 
cent.,  import  duties  being  increased  20  per  cent.  The  condition 
of  affairs  was  so  scandalous  in  the  matter  of  financial  dealings 
jthajt  our  people  publicly  protested,  and  as  a  result  many  prominent 
citizens  have  been  imprisoned.  When  I  left  Nicaragua  a  revolu- 
tion seemed  imminent." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  "American 
influences  at  Greytown  and  Bluefields  are  believed  to  be  behind 
the  revolt."  Much  the  same  theory  is  hinted  at  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  which,  after  expressing  surprize  at  the  attempted 
displacement  of  a  ruler  who  "was  supposed  to  have  a  particularly 
strong  grip  on  the  situation,"  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  It  is  suspected  by  some  that  this  obstacle  has  been  interposed 
by  Mexico,  possibly  at  the  suggestion  and  positively  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  United  States,  and  there  are  those  who  think  that 
the  time  is  coming  and  may  even  be  at  hand  when  all  Central 
America  will  be  recognized  as  within  the  Mexican  sphere  of  influ- 
ence, if  it  is  not  even  openly  and  bodily  incorporated  in  the 
Republic  whose  affairs  are  so  ably  administered  by  President  Diaz. 
The  argument  is  that  the  United  States,  through  its  possession  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  is  vitally  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
through  all  that  region  and  that  it  would  be  glad  to  have  Mexico 
play  the  part  of  policeman. 

"  It  has  been  thought  that  the  energy  and  ambition  of  President 
Zelaya  would  go  further  than  anything  else  toward  preventing  or 
delaying  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  which  may  serve  to  explain 
the  reported  jubilancy  of  the  Americans  at  Colon,  the  place  from 
which  the  first  word  of  the  revolution  was  forwarded,  over  his 
deposition." 

To  the  New  York  Times  this  revolution  seems  to  be  but  another 


illustration  of  the  way  they  have  of  "holding  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion down  there,"  that  paper  remarking: 

"  It  is  not  well  to  conduct  Presidential  elections  in  this  way. 
Whether  they  disturb  business  much  more  than  do  our  own  quad- 
rennial cataclysms,  or  whether  the  losses  of  life  in  Nicaraguan 
'battles  '  are  much  greater  than  in  our  primary  contests,  are  ques- 
tions upon  which  the  statistics  at  hand  throw  little  light.  But 
Central  American  wars  are  'comic  '  only  because  they  are  small. 
The  people  killed  in  them  remain  as  entirely  and  as  long  dead  as 
they  would  if  they  were  the  victims  of  a  larger  struggle,  and 
nobody  can  lose  more  than  all  his  property  or  be  more  thoroughly 
imprisoned  than  are  those  who  suffer  such  mishaps  in  the  region 
where  the  continents  taper  off  into  next  to  nothing — that  is,  into 
Panama." 


FIRST  DECISION  IN  PANAMA  LIBEL  SUITS 

"^HE  first  judicial  decision  in  the  famous  Panama  libel  suits 
*■  brought  by  the  Government  at  Theodore  Roosevelt's  insti- 
gation against  the  New  York  World  and  the  Indianapolis  News 
is  almost  universally  approved  as  another  guaranty  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press.  In  refusing  to  sign  the  order  for  the  removal  of 
Delavan  Smith  and  Charles  R.  Williams  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
to  the  District  of  Columbia,  Federal  Judge  A.  B.  Anderson  took 
the  position  that  publishers  charged  with  criminal  libel  must  be 
tried  in  the  jurisdiction  in  which  the  libel  was  most  obviously 
committed — that  is,  at  the  place  of  publication.  Judge  Anderson 
did  not  prepare  a  written  decision  in  this  important  case,  but  said 
in  part : 

"This  indictment  charges  these  defendants  with  commission  of 
a  crime  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Now,  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  in  one  of  the  amendments,  provides  that  the 
accused  shall  be  tried  in  the  State  or  district  where  the  offense  is 
committed. 

"The  Indianapolis  News  is  owned  by  these  defendants,  con- 
ducted and  published  by  them,  printed  by  them  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  State  of  Indiana.  At  the  time  covered  by  this  in- 
dictment it  had  a  daily  circulation  of  about  90,000  copies.  All  but 
about  2,000  were  circulated  and  disposed  of  in  the  State  of  Indiana; 
some  four  or  five  hundred  more  in  one  or  two  of  the  adjoining 
States,  and  to  the  District  of  Columbia  there  were  sent  by  mail 
about  fifty  copies  to  subscribers,  persons  who  ordered  them  sent. 
The  defendants  have  no  'agent  or  bureau  or  office,  and  maintain 
no  agent  or  bureau  or  office  in  the  city  of  Washington,  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  circulation  of  papers  within  that  district. 

"So  the  question,  do  the  defendants  when  they  prepare  and 
publish  fifty  copies  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  and  deposit  them  in 
the  United  States  mail  in  this  building  to  be  transmitted  by  mail 
to  fifty  subscribers  in  Washington — do  they  publish  those  fifty 
copies  in  Washington?  If  they  do,  if  they  did,  the  court  has  juris- 
diction of  the  offense.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  has  of 
the  defendants.  But  if  they  did  not,  then  the  court  has  neither 
jurisdiction  of  the  offense,  nor  the  defendants. 

"To  my  mind  there  is  but  one  conclusion  to  be  drawn.  Every- 
thing that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  defendants  do  or  did,  they 
do  and  did  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  city  of  Indianapolis 

"Where  people  print  a  newspaper  here  and  deposit  it  in  the  post- 
office  here  for  circulation  throughout  the  counties  and  districts, 
there  is  but  one  publication,  and  that  one  is  here.  If  that  is  true, 
then  there  is  no  publication,  according  to  the  evidence,  in 
Washington." 

Then  he  added  by  way  of  final  comment : 

"To  my  mind  that  man  has  read  the  history  of  our  institutions 
to  very  little  purpose  who  does  not  put  very  little  valuation  on  the 
possible  success  of  evidence  such  as  this.  If  the  history  of  liberty 
means  anything,  if  the  Constitution  means  anything,  then  the 
prosecuting  authority  should  not  have  the  power  to  select  the  tri- 
bunal if  there  be  more  than  one  to  select  from,  at  the  capital  of 
the  nation,  nor  should  the  Government  have  the  power  to  drag 
citizens  from  distant  States  there  for  trial." 

If  his  decision  had  been  in  support  of  the  Government's  con- 
tention, says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.),  the  result  would  have 
been  to  put  every  newspaper  in  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  the 
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TAFT'S  LEMON  RANCH. 

Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


ONE    OF   THE    PRESIDENT'S  WILD   WEST  STUNTS. 

—  McWhorter  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispuich. 


ACCORD  INC.    TO    ST.    PAUL. 


Attorney-General,  an  agent  of  a  party  administration.  Admit 
that  the  libel  is  committed  wherever  any  copy  of  a  publication  is 
sold,  and  we  have  the  possibility  of  hundreds  of  simultaneous 
prosecutions,  all  before  Federal  courts,  and  all  based  on  a  single 
publication.  As  Judge  Anderson  did  not  pass  upon  the  question 
of  guilt — altho  he  touched  upon  this  informally  in  his  speech — but 
merely  on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  it  is  still  possible  for  the 
Government  to  prosecute  The  World  in  New  York  City  and  The 
News  in  Indianapolis.  The  New  York  Sun.  however,  thinks  that 
the  present  Administration  would  welcome  any  dignified  excuse 
for  throwing  these  cases  overboard. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  purpose  of  the  suits  was  to  pun- 
ish the  papers  named  for  publishing  sensational  charges  of  graft 
in  connection  with  the  Government's  purchase  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  these  charges  involving  among  others  William  Nelson 
Cromwell  and  Douglas  Robinson,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  brother-in-law. 
Says  the  Boston  Advertiser  (Rep.) : 

"The  decision  of  Judge  Anderson,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  at  Indianapolis,  is  right,  and  wrong.  It  is  right  in  con- 
demning the  plan  to  drag  a  man  from  Indianapolis  to  Washington 
to  answer  for  an  alleged  offense  committed  at  Indianapolis.  But 
he  is  wrong  in  trying  to  argue  that  to  call  a  man  a  thief,  swindler, 
or  liar  is  permissible,  because  the  charge  was  made  because  of 
political,  rather  than  social  or  personal  animus 

"We  doubt  whether  the  average  man  will  assent  to  this  view. 
The  chorus  of  calumny,  that  ended  in  the  death  of  President 
McKinley.  for  example,  was  more  dangerous  and  more  despicable 
than  the  most  scurrilous  letter  about  some  private  individual. 
The  abuse  of  public  men  in  this  country  has  become  a  disgrace 
and  abominable  outrage.  The  fact  that  lies  about  a  public  man 
are  circulated  by  political  workers  should  not  excuse  the  offenders. 

"On  the  other  hand,  Judge  Anderson  is  wholly  right  in  main- 
taining that  it  would  be  unwise  to  establish  a  precedent  that  a  man 
can  be  arrested  in  the  place  where  his  offense  has  been  committed, 
or  where  it  is  alleged  that  the  offense  was  committed,  and  then 
taken  to  Washington  to  stand  trial — unless  under  the  order  of  the 
court  for  a  change  of  venue,  on  proof  that  a  fair  trial  is  impossible 
at  the  place  of  arrest." 

In  regard  to  the  actual  decision  involved,  however,  the  press, 
regardless  of  party  lines,  voice  a  chorus  of  approval.  Joining  in 
this  chorus  we  find  such  stanch  Republican  papers  as  the  New 
York  Tribune.  Evening  Mail,  and  Globe,  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  Bulletin,  and  Press,  the  Springfield  Union,  the  Boston 
Transcript,  the  Indianapolis  Stat,  the  Providence  Journal,  the 


Chicago  Record-Herald  and  Inter  Ocean.    Says  the  New  York 
Even  ing  .  Ma  il  : 

"Thus  ends  the  attempt  which  President  Roosevelt  most  un- 
wisely and  fatuously  countenanced  to  convert  an  ordinary  libel 
case  into  a  proceeding  under  the  extinct  Sedition  Law  of  John 
Adams's  time." 


C.  W.  MORSE'S  PRISON  VERDICT 

CMJECIAL  sympathy  has  been  exprest  for  Charles  W.  Morse, 
^  the  convicted  financial  manipulator,  because  he  has  had  the 
energy  and  pluck  to  pay  back  $7,500,000  of  his  $8,000,000  debts 
while  actually  under  prison  sentence  and  out  only  on  bail.  He 
has  not  only  nearly  repaired  his  broken  fortunes,  but  has  launched 
out  into  mercantile  reorganizations  and  regained  his  place  as  a 
power  in  finance.  In  the  midst  of  this  tide  of  success  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  reaffirms  his  sentence  of  fifteen 
years  in  prison  and  he  is  led  away  to  a  cell  by  a  United  States 
marshal.  If  the  Supreme  Court  or  the  President  does  not  inter- 
vene, he  will  be  retired 'from  Wall  Street  until  1924,  when  he  will 
be  nearly  seventy  years  of  age.  The  Court  says  in  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  its  decision  : 

"We  fully  realize  the  consequences  to  the  defendant  which  must 
follow  an  affirmance  of  this  judgment,  and  yet  we  can  not  doubt 
that  he  was  given  a  fair  trial  and  the  verdict  on  the  fourteen  counts 
was  amply  sustained  by  the  proof.  No  unprejudiced  person  can 
read  the  record  without  being  convinced  that  by  the  defendant's 
procurement  the  bank  bought  its  own  stock  and  the  stock  of  the 
Ice  Securities  Company,  and  by  his  procurement  the  entries  in  the 
bank-book  and  in  the  reports  to  the  Controller  as  to  these  trans- 
actions were  so  arranged  as  to  conceal  the  truth  and  to  record 
transactions  which  in  reality  never  took  place." 

Morse  was  charged  with  misapplication  of  bank  funds,  and 
false  entries.  There  seems  to  be  little  expectation  exprest  in  the 
newspapers  that  his  sentence  will  not  be  sustained.  The  New 
York  Sun,  after  noting  the  popular  admiration  for  his  indomitable 
spirit,  states  its  belief,  nevertheless,  that  "few  decisions  have  been 
more  salutary  than  this  which  condemns  Morse  to  a  felon's  doom 
Here  are  its  reasons  : 

"Of  his  guilt  and  his  personal  infamy  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt ;  of  his  utter  unfitness  for  any  place  of  trust  or  confidence 
there  has  been  no  question.  If  he  went  unscathed  it  would  only 
be  because  his  bankruptcy  was  surreptitiously  subtended  by  the 
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possession  of  money  and  because  the  money  was  backed  by  all  the 
specious  ability  and  devious  rascality  which  first  led  him  into  crime. 
Such  a  decision  reaffirms  the  stability  of  justice.  There  is  not 
one  law  in  our  Federal  courts  for  the  poor  and  another  for  the  rich." 

Another  plea  for  Morse  is  treated  as  follows  by  The  Evening 
Post  : 

"Had  it  not  been  for  the  panic,  we  have  been  told  again  and 
again,  Morse  never  would  have  been  prosecuted  with  such  vigor; 
he  has  been  made  a  scapegoat,  and  it  isn't  fair  to  do  to  him  what 
would  not  have  been  done  under  ordinary  circumstances.  To 
view  the  matter  in  that  way  may  be  creditable  to  the  good-nature 
of  our  people,  but  it  is  anything  but  creditable  to  the  sense  of  the 
essentials  either  of  justice  or  of  expediency.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
administration  of  justice  in  our  country  is  so  defective  that  a  man 
may  systematically  violate  the  laws,  endanger  the  safety  of  millions 
of  money  entrusted  to  his  care  under  solemn  obligations  of  fidelity, 
make  false  entries  in  his  books  to  cover  up  his  illegal  transactions, 
and  yet  count  upon  immunity  unless  his  crimes  happen  to  result 
in  a  national  calamity — if  all  this  be  so,  is  it  rational  to  conclude 
that  we  ought  to  let  the  culprit  off  even  in  the  one  case  in  which 
we  can  get  him  punished  ?  " 


FOR  A  STATE   OF  SOUTH  CALIFORNIA 

WHEN  the  people  of  a  community  begin  to  protest  against 
what  they  think  an  unjust  exercise  of  the  taxation  power, 
there  is  sure  to  be  talk  of  a  "  Declaration  of  Independence."  Dis- 
satisfaction with  recent  action  of  the  State  authorities  has  led  to  a 
movement  in  Southern  California  looking  forward  to  a  division  of 
the  State.  This  sentiment  is  voiced  by  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
in  an  editorial  urging  "South  California  to  sever  the  politicafbands 
which  unite  her  with  that  portion  of  the  State  which  has  recently 
demonstrated  a  sisterly  desire  to  exploit  the  Southern  paradise  for 
the  benefit  of  the  less  attractive  Northern  region,"  and  prophesying 
that  "it  will  not  be  long  until  Los  Angeles  will  hoist  the  new  State 
flag  on  the  Southern  capitol  and  give  to  every  interest  in  South 
California,  and  to  every  citizen  of  South  California,  and  to  every 
colonist  who  comes  to  South  California  the  assurance  of  a  South 
California  square  deal." 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  tho  deprecating  the  idea  of  separation, 
protests  vigorously  against  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  the  people 
of  the  southern  part  of  California  by"  the  political  chicanery  of 
three  members  out  of  five  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization." 

It  explains  the  unjust  treatment  of  the  Southern  counties  of  the 
State  as  follows : 


"There  are  8  counties  out  of  the  58  in  the  State  of  California  in- 
disputably included  in  what  is  known  as  Southern  California.  The 
State  Board  of  Equalization  raised  the  assessment  in  all  but  2  of 
these  8  counties.  .  .  .  The  increase  in  the  assessment  values  in  all 
these  6  counties  ranges  from  25,  the  lowest,  to  joo  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  1  county.  Most  of  the  increases  are  at  the  rate  of  40  pei 
cent 

"Note  the  difference  in  the  estimate  placed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  on  property  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  com- 
pared with  that  in  the  southern  part.  Out  of  over  40  counties 
properly  classified  as  in  the  North  the  State  board's  action  affected 
only  7,  compared  with  6  out  of  8  in  Southern  California.  The 
total  increase  made  to  the  taxes  in  the  North  amounted  to  $83,756,- 
736,  compared  with  nearly  $208,000,000  in  the  6  counties  of  South- 
ern California.  This  action  of  the  State  board  was  so  gaged  that 
unless  a  10-per-cent.  increase  was  put  on  the  assessment  the  lower 
rate  levied  for  taxes  for  State  purposes  would  result  in  a  net  gain 
for  the  county  not  raised  more  than  10  percent.  There  is  not  one 
county  in  the  North  where  the  increase  was  above  10  per  cent. 
Every  one  of  them  pays  less  taxes  after  the  action  of  the  State 
board  than  it  would  have  paid  before." 

Another  South  California  paper,  the  San  Diego  Union,  finds 
the  agitation  for  a  new  State  to  be  confined  to  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  where,  moreover,  "only  a  small  part  of  the  people  desire 
it,"  while  the  "great  mass  of  sensible,  right-thinking  people  in 
California  has  no  thought  of  dividing  the  State  and  is  inclined 
merely  to  smile  at  the  antics  of  the  divisionists."  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Call,  while  it  does  not  deny  that  "it  is  in  some  respects  an 
ill-assorted  union  between  the  North  and  the  South,"  deplores  the 
movement  for  separation  and  reproves  the  leaders  in  it  as  "having 
embarked  with  a  light  heart  on  the  treacherous  sea  of  secession." 

Turning  to  the  Eastern  press  we  find  the  Boston  Transcript 
remarking  that  the  two  parts  of  California  "  have  been  at  odds  over 
many  things,"  but  will  probably  "continue  to  snarl  at  one  another 
for  a  time  longer  before  any  definite  action  is  formally  proposed." 

In  like  manner  the  New  York  Tribune  recognizes  the  lack  of 
sympathy  between  Northern  and  Southern  California,  but  is  con- 
fident that  "each  decade  will  see  the  people  of  the  two  sections  of 
the  State  drawing  closer  together  in  feeling  and  interests."  The 
same  hope  is  exprest  by  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  while  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  dismisses  the  subject  by  ironically  sug- 
gesting that  "the  bumptious  city  of  Los  Angeles  "  should  be  made 
a  State  all  by  herself,  an  arrangement  "  which  would  rid  California 
of  a  maximum  of  bluster  and  bloviation  and  a  minimum  of 
territory." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


At  any  rate,  the  Polar  bear  comes  out  of  it  with  an  unsullied  reputation.— 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  about  Dr.  Cook's  ability  to  penetrate  to  the 
gate  receipts. — Ohio  Stai?  Journal. 

Paris  has  over  1,000  statues  of  public  men.  It  is  just  as  well  to  have  some 
of  them  in  the  statue  stage  — Cleveland  Leader. 
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NO   SIDE-STEPPER. 

— Drinkerhoff  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


A  diplomat  must  remember  not  only  not  to  talk  too  much,  but  also  not  to 
say  anything  when  he  does  talk. — Pittsburg  Post. 

Two  Polar  bears  in  the  Bronx  Zoo  engaged  in  a  desperate  fight.  Guess 
whom  they  quarreled  over. — New  York  American. 

Still,  we  can't  see  where  that  notable  decrease  in  our  exports  of  foodstuffs 
has  resulted  in  our  having  any  more  to  eat. — Indianapolis  News. 

Uncle  Joe  Cannon  says  there  are  no  flies  on  him,  and  the  Savannah  Press 
remarks  that  flies  are  not  so  particular  either. — Augusta  Chronicle. 

Mars  is  said  to  be  drawing  away  from  the  earth.  Must  have  got  close  enough 
to  hear  some  of  that  North  Pole  controversy. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

"Yes,"  said  Minister  Wu  to  an  aviator,  "but  could  you  fly  to  New  York?" 
Mr.  Wu  knows  what  the  really  successful  flying-machine  will  be  for. — New  York 
W  orld. 

For  fear  it  may  divide  the  church  into  factions  it  may  be  best  for  the  next 
few  months  to  discontinue  the  hymn,  "From  Greenland's  Icy  Mountains." — 
Atlanta  Georgian. 

Charley  Taft,  the  President's  youngest  son,  will  take  boxing-lessons  of 
Jimmy  Walsh,  the  pugilist.  Yes,  the  Roosevelt  policies  must  be  carried  out. 
— Indianapolis  Star. 

They  have  now  found  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace,  the  site  of  Shakespeare's 
theater,  and  Horace's  Sabine  farm.  Thus  there  is  a  perceptible  narrowing  of 
the  opportunities  of  activity  for  those  who  have  nothing  of  importance  to  do. 
— Columbus  Dispatch. 

An  increase  of  $277,848  in  the  September  receipts  of  the  New  York  post- 
office  might  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Hudson-Fulton  visitors  have  been  per- 
sistent in  writing  home  for  money. — Wall  Street  Journal. 
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ORIGIN  OF  THE   "DREADNOUGHT" 

CRAZE 

HOWEVER  little  it  may  matter  to  outsiders  which  of  the  par- 
ties concerned  began  the  quarrel  which  is  raging,  some- 
what beneath  the  surface,  between  England  and  Germany,  it  is 
none  the  less  certain  that  if  they  come  to  blows,  it  will  be  fatal  to 


HEAVY  GUNS  OF  THE  "BUNAS  GERAES." 
The  famous  Brazilian  ship  of  the  line,  built  in  England. 

the  commercial  prosperity  of  both.  They  will  be  like  the  two 
dogs  in  the  fable.  While  they  fought  over  the  bone,  a  third  as- 
pirant carried  it  off.  If  Germany  and  England  lose  the  trade  oi 
the  world,  America  will  seize  upon  it,  Japan,  perhaps,  coming  in 
for  a  share  of  the  spoil.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  George  Ledebour. 
who  begins  his  article  in  the  Neue  Zcit.  the  leading  Socialist 
weekly  of  Berlin,  by  asking  whose  fault  will  it  be  if  the  dire  catas- 
trophe he  half  predicts  ever  occurs.  In  the  tirst  place,  he  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  German  jingoism  is  responsible  for  tin-  anti- 
German  jingoism  said  to  be  raging  in  England. 

As  Mr.  Ledebour  is  a  prominent  Socialist  writer  he  is  naturally 
disgruntled  with  the  present  Government,  but  when  he  .sticks  to 
facts,  as  he  apparently  does  in  this  instance,  he  is  to  be  listened 
to.  He  is  correct  in  describing  the  following  important  political 
movements.  The  English  Government  a  little  time  ago  offered 
to  make  with  the  German  Government  "an  agreement  concerning 
the  mutual  limitation  of  expenditure  on  naval  armaments,  but  the 
German  Government  refused  in  the  most  formal  manner."  While 
many  parties  in  the  Reichstag  approved  the  Chancellor's  action, 
not  so  the  Social  Democrats.  The  reasons  which  Mr.  Ledebour's 
party  gave  for  opposing  this  policy  are  thus  detailed  : 

"The  Social  Democrats  are  on  principle  opposed  to  wars  carried 
on  in  the  interest  of  capitalism,  and  recognize  the  horrible  results 
that  must  ensue  to  the  German  people  from  a  naval  war  with  Eng- 
land, even  if  Germany  were  to  win.  Such  a  war  would  prove  dis- 
astrous even  to  the  capitalists.  The  Pan-German  imaginative 
politicians  dream  of  advantages  to  Germany  from  such  a  victory 
which  are  quite  illusory.  It  is  certain  that  a  serious  interruption 
of  commercial  development  would  result,  not  only  to  Germany, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  from  such  a  war,  however  it  ended. 
The  advantage  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  United  States  and 
probably  of  Japan.  If  the  two  largest  commercial  and  industrial 
States  of  Europe  were  to  tear  each  other  to  pieces  and  drag  their 
European  allies  into  the  maelstrom  of  a  universal  war  by  sea  and 
land,  America  and  Asia  would  reap  the  benefit." 

There  is  a  reason  why  England  should  be,  as  is  quite  allowable, 
superior  on  the  sea  if  possible  to  the  extent  of  two  to  one,  because 
of  "her  insular  position."  we  are  told,  "and  her  economic  condi- 
tions, which  make  her  defense  against  aggression  impossible  ex- 


cepting by   the   possession   of  a  superior  fleet."     Resuming   his 
former  line  of  argument,  Mr.  Ledebour  remarks  : 

"The  unpardonable  mistake  of  our  Imperial  Government  was 
their  brusque  repulse  of  England's  attempt  to  come  to  an  under- 
standing. They  have  thus  given  full  play  to  the  anti-German, 
bellicose  jingoism  which  had  been  waiting  to  be  called  up  in  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  An  understanding  with  England,  and  the  institution  of 
an  international  compact  limiting  the  size  of 
naval  armaments,  and  the  abolition  of  the 
right  of  capture,  is  our  demand  for  Ger- 
many's foreign  policy." 

The  idea  that  words  of  peace  are  to  be 
backed  by  preparations  for  war  is  absurd, 
says  this  writer.  Such  words  only  excite  the 
mistrust  of  neighboring    Lowers.     To  quote 

further: 

"You  can  not  rely  on  the  pacific  words  of 
your  neighbor  when  you  see  him  making  in- 
creased preparations  for  war.  If  A  does 
this,  B  perforce  must  follow  his  example,  and, 
as  the  feverish  haste  to  arm  is  communicated 
from  one  Power  to  another,  C  in  turn  feels- 
driven  to  the  creation  of  additional  arma- 
ments. This  is  the  endless  chain  that  leads 
all  the  Powers,  without  any  definite  aim,  to 
try  to  excel  each  other  in  preparation  for 
war.  If  this  Dreadnought  craze  is  not  put 
a  stop  to  within  a  moderate  period  of  time, 
it  will   end   either  in   the  bankruptcy   of  the 

individual  States  concerned  or  in  the  frightful  catastrophe  of  a 

universal  war." 

Mr.  Lebedour  laughs  at  the  excuses  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment made  lor  refusing  the  offer  of  the  British  Government.     The 


The  (ierman  battleship  Nassau.     18,000  tons;  twelve  1  1-inch  gnu*, 
38,000  horsepower. 


The  English  cruiser  Invincible.      17,500  tons;  eight  12-inch  guns; 
40,000  horsepower. 
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{The  Brazilian  battleship  Minas  Geraes.   13,000  tons;  twelve  12-inch 

guns;  23,000  horsepower. 
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The  Ameritgn  battleship  Arkansas.    Twelve  12- or  13-inch  ^une. 
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The  Japanese  battleship  Kawachi.    14,000  tons;  twelve 
12-inch  guns. 


PLANS  OF  THE   NEW  "DREADNOUGHTS." 

Showing  how  the  naval  experts  of  the  various  Powers  have  ar- 
ranged the  big  guns.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  American  ship  is  the 
only  one  that  can  use  all  her  big  guns  on  either  side.  From  an  article 
in  Ueber  Land  und  Meer  (Stuttgart)  by  Karl  von  Dahlen. 
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Chancellor  put  forth  his  naval  budget  on  the  plea  that  the  Govern- 
mly  led  by  their  own  needs  in  the  laying  down  of  new 
war-ships."     This  writer  retorts  : 

"As  if  the  needs  of  the  German  Government  did  not  depend  en- 
tirely on  the  naval  program  of  the  other  Powers  !  On  this  point 
the  English  Government  are  more  candid.  They  openly  declare  : 
'Our  needs  are  great  or  small  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  naval 
program  of  Germany.  With  that  Power  we  have  always  to  reckon  in 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  as  with  our  most  threatening  foe.'  " 

Mr.  Lebedour  is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  "the  attitude  of 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Germany  toward  England's  sugges- 


Austrian  Meet  is  alone  capable  of  yielding,  Germany  could  hardly 
hope  to  attain  to  equality  with  Great  Britain  at  sea." 


AWARDED    THE    LEGION    OK    HONOR    AFTER    DEATH. 

The  unfortunate  crew  of  the  French  dirigible  La  Republique.  From 
left  to  right  are  seen  Capt.  Lucien  Marchal,  pilot  of  the  ill-fated  di- 
rigible; Lieut.  Jean  Phaure.  Albert  R6aux,  and  Vincenot.  As  is  gen- 
erally known,  all  four  occupants  of  the  car  were  killed  instantaneously. 

tion  that  an  understanding  about  the  extent  of  armaments  should 
be  arrived  at,  proves  that  the  serious  study  of  the  disarmament 
question  has  hitherto  led  to  no  happy  results  as  far  as  Germany  is 
concerned,  and  there  is  urgent  need  that  the  question  be  reopened 
and  discust  anew." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary" 
Digest. 


AUSTRIA  TO  BUILD  NO  "  DREADNOUGHTS  "—The  news 
that  the  Government  of  Francis  Joseph  were  to  build  Dreadnoughts 
to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  squadrons  of  Kiel  or  Helgoland,  or 
overawe  the  Mediterranean,  caused  a  ripple  of  excitement  in 
Europe  a  little  time  ago.  But  Austria,  even  more  than  Germany 
and  England,  is  straitened  for  money,  and  the  people  angrily 
protest  against  buying  what,  after  all,  may  prove  to  be  somewhat 
expensive  toys.  Even  Dreadnoughts  and  super-Dreadnoughts  will 
be  antiquated  when  the  newest  English  cruiser  has  been  completed 
in  the  Devonport  dockyards.  This  vessel,  we  learn  from  the  Lon- 
don Standard,  will  have  engines  of  70,000  horse-power,  or  4,000 
more  than  the  Mauretanta,  and  will  develop  a  speed  of  30  knots 
an  hour.  Perhaps  it  is  well  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Vienna  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Times,  "the  building  of  two  Dread- 
noughts by  .Austria  is  likely  to  be  dropt,  if,  indeed,  it  were  possible 
to  find  a  place  in  next  year's  estimates  for  any  Dreadnought  at 
all."  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  continues  this  correspondent,  that 
a  Cabinet  crisis  was  precipitated  in  Budapest  by  the  announcement 
of  the  estimates  for  1910.  "  In  order  to  facilitate  a  settlement,  the 
military  and  naval  authorities  may  postpone  their  demands  for 
extraordinary  credits."  Commenting  on  this  news  the  London 
Saturday  Review  says  : 

"In  any  event  the  plan  for  providing  an  Austrian  fleet  capable 
of  destroying  or  even  materially  harassing  the  English  and  French 
fleets  in  the  Mediterranean  is  for  the  time  being  hopelessly 
wrecked.     Without  that  support  in  the  Mediterranean  which  an 


CAUSE  OF  THE  "REPUBLIQUE"    WRECK 

"'HAT  our  new  science  of  aeronautics  "is  yet  in  its  infancy," 
*■  is  the  lesson  of  the  fatal  wreck  of  the  great  French  war 
balloon  La  Rdpublique^  according  to  Mr.  Santos  Dumont,  who  is 
certainly  an  expert  judge.  "We  have  been  crying  victory  too 
soon,"  he  adds,  for  this  disaster  shows  that  "we  are  still  at  the 
mercy  of  a  trivial  oversight."  The  loss  of  La  Rdpublique  is  even 
worse  than  that  of  La  Patrie,  which  broke  away  in  a  wind-storm 
last  year,  carrying  off  two  officers,  drifted  to  the  Atlantic,  and  was 
never  seen  again.  La  Rdpublique  was  about  230  feet  long  and  42 
feet  wide  and  carried  a  70-horse-power  motor.  She  had  been  taking 
part  in  the  great  military  maneuvers  in  the  Bourbonnais  and  fell 
from  a  height  of  about  700  feet,  killing  instantly  Captain  Marchal 
and  his  three  companions. 

Discussing  the  causes  of  this  tragedy  and  the  remedies,  the 
Soleil  (Paris)  advocates  the  use  of  compartments  such  as  are  em- 
ployed in  seagoing  ships.  La  Rdpublique  fell  because  one  of  the 
flanges  of  her  screw  flew  off  and  tore  open  the  envelop  of  her  gas 
reservoir.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  catastrophe  of  La  Rdpublique  has  plainly  shown  the 
necessity  of  establishing  in  the  interior  of  the  dirigibles  a  system 
of  compartments,  such  as  is  employed  in  marine  construction.  At 
any  rate,  there  ought  to  be  installed  some  kind  of  machinery,  con- 
trollable from  the  nacelle,  by  which  an  injured  part  of  the  envelop 
could  be  isolated  from  the  sound  part." 

This  question  is  enlarged  upon  at  length  by  the  Frankfurter 
Zeituug,  which  remarks  that  the  Zeppelin  had  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar accident,  which,  however,  was  not  fatal.  The  reason  is  thus 
explained :  < 

"In  general  a  torn  balloon  does  not  discharge  so  rapidly  as  to 
cause  a  disaster.  The  present  instance,  however,  naturally  sug- 
gests a  comparison  with  a  somewhat  similar  accident  which  befell 
the  Zeppelin  balloon  on  its  return  voyage  from  Berlin.  In  this 
case  also  the  propeller  cut  through  the  balloon,  but  it  was  only  a 
small  balloon  among  many  others  attached.  Thus  the  comparison 
we  are  making  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  separate,  single 
balloons  which  form  the  body  of  the  Zeppelin  air-ship.  Obscure 
and  wonderful  are  the  ways  of  the  propeller  and  its  defects.  Even 
the  stoutest  air-ships,  from  an  unfortunate  combination  of  circum- 
stances, may  be  discovered  to  have  defects  which  threaten  their 
destruction." 

The  superiority  of  the  Zeppelin  type  over  that  so  far  adopted 
by  the  French  is  likewise  pointed  out  by  the  London  Times. 

In  much  more  exalted  and  poetical  vein  the  Paris  Temps  pours 
forth  its  feelings,  as  follows,  in  exalting  the  martyrs  to  aeronautics. 
Especial  reference  is  made  to  the  funeral  of- the  victims  of  La 
Rdpublique  which  was  celebrated  at  Versailles  : 

"And  now  hear  why  those  who  attempt,  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  to  fly  from  hilltop  to  hilltop,  from  city  to  city,  from  conti- 
nent to  continent,  are  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  all  humanity. 
They  make  themselves  not  only  the  pioneers,  but  the  promoters 
of  progress.  They  launch  themselves  on  high  across  the  sea,  like 
Bleriot.  Like  Latham  they  spread  their  wings  to  the  tempest. 
They  brave  every  danger,  they  laugh  at  death.  No  peril  stops 
them.  They  never  falter  on  their  way,  and  nothing  will  ever  hold 
them  back.  The  blood  of  a  Lefebvre,  of  a  Ferber,  of  a  Marchal, 
of  a  Vincenot,  of  a  Reaux,  is  the  leaven,  the  seed  of  future  advance- 
ment. And  the  refrain  of  the  popular  dirge,  which  was  hawked 
on  the  Place  d'Armes  at  Versailles,  before  the  great  portal  of  the 
church  draped  in  black,  and  the  altar,  seen  through  the  half  shadow, 
twinkling  with  red  lights,  has  its  own  eloquence,  even  in  its  naivete 
and  expresses  well  the  emotion  of  the  crowd  : 

"  Now  roll  the  muffled  drum,  and  ring 
From  brazen  lips  t he  mournful  knell. 
And  wreaths  for  these  dead  heroes  bring, 
For  they  have  won  them  well." 

—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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WHAT  THE  YOUNG  TURKS  ARE  DOING        AMERICAN   FACTORIES   IN   CANADA 


ABDUL-HAM1DS  EX-WIVES   <>\    THE   VARIETY   MAGE. 

These  former  members  of  the  Turkish  imperial  harem  are  appearing  in  Vienna  in  representations 
of  life  in  the  seraglio.      The  Turkish  Ambassador  to  Austria  has  protested,  but  without  avail. 


MUCH  impatience  is  manifested  in  the  pus-  over  the  actual 
product  oi  the  Turkish  revolution.  What  lias  it  amounted 
to,  and  what  will  it  amount  to  i  The  problem  of  the  Armenian 
massacre  seemed  simple  enough  it'  we  may  believe  the  Armenian 
patriarch.  But  the  execution  of  forty  miscreants  who  led  the  riot- 
it  Adana  and  were 
tried  and  condemned 
death,  lias  been 
spended.  The  pa- 
triarch has  according- 
ly sent  in  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Grand 
Vizier  as  arbitrator 
for  his  people  with 
the  Turkish  nation. 
This  feebleness  of  the 
Young  Turks  simply 
emphasizes  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  task 
which  the  Constitu- 
tional party,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Freedom 
and  Progress,  has  to 
face.  According  to 
Tewfik  Pasha,  speak 
ingto  a  representative 
of  the  Pester  Lloyd, 
the  chief  work  of  the 
Young  Turks  is  the 
nationalization  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  This  Empire  is  formed  of  many  races  and 
many  religions.  The  unification  of  these  jarring  elements  is 
an  almost  superhuman  task.  It  is  hindered,  says  the  Pasha, 
by  opponents  from  without  as  well  as  from  within.  Foreign- 
ers seek  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  because  a  weak  nation 
becomes  an  easier  prey  to  conquest  or  exploitation.  The  Ar- 
menian and  Greek  part  of  the  Empire  seek  their  independence 
and  freedom  from  the  Government  at  Constantinople.  The  rec- 
onciliation of  these  contending  interests  is  hampered  by  the  widely 
disseminated  slander  that  the  Turks  are  trying  to  raise  themselves 
to  a  sort  of  hegemony  by  which  they  may  dominate  all  other  races, 
creeds,  and  classes  in  the  Empire.  This  is  not  the  meaning  61 
the  revolution,  declares  Tewfik  Pasha,  who  thus  continues  : 

"Nothing  is  easier  than  to  coincide  with  the  common  European 
opinion  of  those  who  know  nothing  about  the  social  condition  ol 
Turkey,  that  the  Young  Turks  are  aiming  at  the  subjugation  of  all 
Ottoman  nationalities.  Those  who  know  the  real  state  of  affairs 
are  aware  that  this  accusation  is  a  part  in  the  great  campaign  of 
lying  and  scandal  which  is  now  afoot.  In  reality  the  Turks  have 
no  intention  of  dominating  the  Ottoman  nationalities  by  a  policy 
of  absorption." 

What  the  Young  Turks  have  done  in  the  way  of  practical  re- 
forms is  thus  summarized  by  the  London  Daily  News  : 

"  Several  thousand  officials  of  the  Hamidian  period  have  been 
dismissed  or  pensioned.  New  governors  have  been  appointed 
to  many  provinces.  The  reorganization  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  Finance  Commission,  including  a  num- 
ber of  the  European  officers  formerly  engaged  in  Macedonia, 
promise  the  best  results.  The  Army  has  been  boldly  overhauled, 
old  Hamidian  officers  being  sent  down,  even  so  notable  a  com- 
mander as  Mukhtar  Pasha  being  reduced  to  the  rank  of  colonel. 
The  throwing  open  of  the  Army  to  non-Mussulmans  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  several  Christian  governors  to  Mohammedan  prov- 
inces are  other  courageous  steps  that  go  to  justify  the  confidence 
with  which  Europe  saw  the  Young  Turks  rise  to  powar."— Trans- 
lations wade  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


Til  E  farmers  of  America  have  been  for  some  time  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Canadian  Northwest,  and  now,  we  are  told, 
the  manufacturers  of  America  are  absorbing  the  trade  in  the  great 
centers  of  supply.  Not  only  are  American  imports  almost  driving 
English    goods    from    the   country,   but  American  factories   and 

machine  -  shops  are 
springing  up  in  East- 
ern Canada  not  far 
from  the  frontier.  Of 
the  American  imports 
into  Canada  F.  A.  Mc- 
Kenzie  writes  in  The 
Daily  Mail  (Lon- 
don) : 

"  Americans  have 
secured  three-fifths  of 
the  import  trade  of 
Canada,  not  by  any 
lucky  accident  of  ge- 
ographical position, 
but  by  systematic,  sus- 
tained, and  well- 
planned  work. 

"  England  invests 
more  money  in  Cana- 
da to -day  than  any 
other  land.  The  Eng- 
lish capital  is  sub- 
scribed in  the  main — 
apart  from  mines  and 
real  estate — for  deben- 
tures and  preference 
shares,  yielding  a  fair, 
fixt  interest,  with  very  little  risk  and  with  no  control.  The  Amer- 
icans, on  the  contrary,  have  laid  out  their  money  in  acquiring 
control  of  factories  and  retail  businesses. 

"The  result  is  that  a  large  part  of  the  Canadian  manufacturing 
to-day  is  in  American  hands,  and  the  policy  of  many  stores  is  dic- 
tated by  them.  In  Winnipeg  alone  there  are  two  hundred  firms 
working  wholly  or  in  part  on  American  money.  In  city  after  city 
the  hading  stores  have  Americans  standing  behind  them.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  American  manufacturer  who  has  sunk  money  in  a 
Canadian  store  makes  sure  that  the  goods  of  his  British  rivals  are 
not  prominently  displayed  there." 

In  order  to  win  Canadian  customers  the  business  men  of  America 
have  spared  no  pains  to  obtain  information  about  the  needs  of 
Canada,  and  to  meet  those  needs.  Of  the  methods  adopted  to 
these  ends  Mr.  McKenzie  writes  : 

"There  is  systematic  publicity  in  America  about  Canadian  de- 
velopments and  needs.  Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  how  this 
works.  In  the  rapid  rise  of  mining  at  Cobalt  there  came  a  sudden 
demand  for  small  air-compressor  plants.  The  American  power 
firms  were  at  once  on  the  spot.  The  demand  was  so  great  that 
many  orders  were  delayed  three  or  four  months,  to  the  great  in- 
convenience of  the  purchasers. 

"  British  makers  apparently  knew  nothing  about  it  until  the  main 
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rush  was  over.  They  were  not  on  the  spot  :  they  had  no  effective 
means  of  obtaining  early  information  ;  the  Americans  were  there 
and  secured  the  trade. 

"How  is  such  information  obtained  ?  The  United  States  Gov- 
ernment maintains  198  consular  agents  in  Canada,  whose  main 
work  is  to  promote  American  interests  and  to  act  as  a  commercial 
intelligence  staff.  The  reports  of  these  agents  are  freely  circu- 
lated, in  daily  bulletins  and  monthly  magazine  form,  among  manu- 
facturers all  over  the  States.  The  British  Government  has  now 
awakened  to  the  need  of  similar  work  on  our  part.  Mr.  Richard 
Grigg  has  been  appointed  British  commercial  agent,  and  has 
already  done  admirable  work.  The  manner  of  distributing  the 
results  of  his  inquiries  and  the  inquiries  of  his  agents  among 
British  houses  need  great  improvement.  " 

More  remarkable  still  is  thegrowthot  American  factories  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line  : 

"The  most  significant  feature  of  the  American  trade  campaign  is 
not  the  predominance  of  American  imports  of  manufactured  goods, 
but  the  establishment  of  branch  factories  of 
big  American  concerns  in  the  Dominion. 
According  to  a  recent  return  of  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association,  there  are  over 
140  Canadian  factories  owned  by  Americans. 
This  list  is  far  from  complete.  Traveling 
over  the  West,  I  have  come  across  many 
others  not  in  it,  as,  for  instance,  the  million- 
dollar  packing-plant  at  Edmonton  owned  by 
Messrs.  Swift,  of  Chicago." 

The  Canadian  Government  "are  naturally 
anxious  to  encourage  manufacturing  enter- 
prise." Many  cities  offer  "good  sites  at  nomi- 
nal rates,"  "specially  low  taxation,"  and 
"even  a  cash  bonus"  to  new  corporations. 
The  people  like  to  see  goods  with  the  stamp 
"made  in  Canada  "  on  them.     Thus  we  read  : 

"The  Canadian  tariff  and  local  sentiment 
have  convinced  the  Americans  that,  despite 
their  present  success,  the  only  way  they  can 
retain  trade  in  Canada  is  by  manufacturing 
on  the  spot.  Their  branch  factories  are 
planted  mainly  around  Montreal  and  Toronto, 
in  Hamilton,  and  in  the  Niagara  district.  A 
firm  can  have  its  head  office  in  Buffalo  and 
a  thriving  branch  at  Hamilton,  each  close 
enough  to  be  in  constant  touch  with  the  other.  It  can  supervise 
the  two  with  the  same  organizing  staff,  andean  secure  trade  on  the 
best  terms  in  both  countries,  indifferent  to  any  tariff  considerations. 

"The  wisdom  of  this  policy,  from  the  American  point  of  view, 
does  not  lie  wholly  in  the  saving  of  customs  dues.  The  establish- 
ment of  branch  factories  in  Canada  conciliates  opinion  and  wins 
support  as  nothing  else  could  do.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment  in 
Canada  well  summed  up  in  the  slogan,  'Canada  first.'  'If  we  must 
buy  from  outside,'  I  have  been  told  time  after  time,  'we  would 
rather  buy  from  Britain  than  from  any  one  else.  But  we  are  going 
to  make  our  own  goods  in  our  own  land.  Canada  first.'  The 
American  manufacturer  who  is  able  to  stamp  his  wares  in  the  most 
prominent  place 'Made  in  Canada  '  has  found  the  most  effective 
form  of  helping  on  sales 

"  There  is  a  further  material  advantage.  In  several  lines  the 
goods  are  largely  prepared  in  the  main  factory  in  the  United  States, 
and  then  sent  over  to  a  small  branch  in  Canada,  where  they  are 
pieced  together.  By  this  means  they  enter  the  Dominion  as  'semi- 
raw  material,'  paying  a  much  lower  rate  of  duty  than  finished 
British  goods.  In  actual  practise  many  articles,  four-fifths  made 
in  the  United  States,  pay  less  to  the  Canadian  customs  than  the 
same  lines  from  England  coming  in  under  the  preference. 

"The  Canadian  authorities  are  naturally  anxious  to  encourage 
manufacturing  enterprise.  Many  cities  offer  tangible  advantages 
to  new-comers — good  sites  at  nominal  rates,  specially  low  taxation 
for  the  first  five  years,  and  even  cash  bonuses.  The  leading  busi- 
ness corporations,  such  as  the  railways,  are  far-sighted  buyers,  and 
work  steadily  along  the  lines  of  broadening  their  sources  of  supply, 
for  this  reason  they  have  on  various  occasions  made  tempting 
offers  to  British  firms  to  start  among  them,  but  almost  always  with 
negative  results." 


WHY   FRANCISCO  FERRER  WAS  SHOT 

"HE  fusillade  heard  on  Wednesday  of  last  week  in  the  fortress 
-*-  of  Montjuich  may  literally  be  said  to  echo  round  the  world. 
In  spite  of  protests  and  appeals  from  almost  every  country,  and 
lastly  an  appeal  to  King  Alfonso  from  the  despairing  daughter  of 
the  prisoner,  Professor  Ferrer  has  been  executed,  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  recent  insurrection  in  Catalonia.  A  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  on  hearing  the  news,  pronounced  the  execu- 
tion "an  act  of  political  cannibalism  "  and  Mr.  Reinach,  the  emi- 
nent historian,  is  reported  in  the  Temps  (Paris)  as  saying: 

"Ferrer  has  been  the  victim  of  the  monks,  who,  having  been 
reenforced  by  many  of  their  colleagues  expelled  from  France,  are 
all-powerful  in  Spain.  We  did  not  think  that  Spain  would  have 
dared  to  defy  the  conscience  of  mankind  by  this  act.  The  King 
should  have  intervened." 

Of  course  a  rabid  speech  was    made  by  the  extreme  radical 

Herve'  in  which  he  declared  : 


AIM    STRAIGHT!      LONG    LIVE    THE    MODERN 
SCHOOLS !" 

The  last  words  of   Francisco  Ferrer. 


"The  royal  imbecile,  with  a  heart  un- 
touched by  the  tears  of  Ferrer's  daughter  or 
the  indignant  protests  of  the  civilized  world, 
is  a  murderer.  His  end  will  be  that  of  his 
neighbor,  Portugal's  royal  hog.  He  has 
signed  his  own  death-warrant,  and  when  he 
dies  like  a  dog  no  man  of  heart  will  drop  a 
single  tear." 

It  is  alleged  by  the  Socialist  Humaniti 
(Paris)  that  the  police  of  Barcelona  had  not 
the  "slightest  proof  of  Ferrer's  participation 
in  the  Barcelona  uprising."  Professor  Fer-er 
himself  wrote  to  the  Paris  Matin,  declaring  : 

"  The  testimony  that  has  been  borne  against 
me  consists  of  mere  gossip  and  hearsay,  orig- 
inating among  inmates  of  the  Catalonian 
prisons.  There  is  not  a  single  witness  who 
can  prove  that  I  took  any  part  in  the  recent 
insurrection." 

The  Spanish  Government,  however,  adduce 
much  justification  for  their  course  in  rejecting 
the  interference  of  foreigners  in  their  domes- 
tic affairs.  Mr.  Ugarte,  the  fiscal  or  prose- 
cuting attorney  for  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Barcelona,  affirmed  some  time  ago,  according  to  the  London 
Ti/Jies's  correspondent,  that  Barcelona  had  suffered  from  the 
effects  of  a  great  anarchist  propaganda  carried  on  by  the  medi- 
um of  books  and  atheistic  schools.  Professor  Ferrer  is  founder 
of  what  was  called  the  Escuela  Moderna,  the  modern  school, 
which  is  of  course  a  lay  school.  The  correspondent  referred 
to  gives  the  following  extract  from  a  text-book  of  a  Barcelona 
lay  school : 

"Society  to-day  is  divided  into  the  privileged  and  the  disinher- 
ited. The  former  usurp  everything,  while  the  latter  die  of  hunger. 
That  capital  should  appropriate  the  fruit  of  the  workman's  labor  is- 
an  injustice  supported  by  the  law.  Religious  education  inculcates- 
falsehood  and  teaches  foolishness.  The  soldier's  uniform  con- 
ceals crimes  against  humanity  and  the  misery  of  his  own  existence. 
To  maintain  order  is  to  maintain  injustice  against  the  working- 
man.  .  .  .  All  religions  are  based  on  ignorance  and  imposture, 
and  aim  at  exploitation  and  oppression.  The  gospels  relate  the- 
life  of  the  so-called  Jesus  Christ,  and  it  is  truly  a  misfortune  that 
such  ideas  exist  for  the  deceiving  of  the  people." 

According  to  the  same  writer  the  text  of  an  anarchist  proclama- 
tion was  found  in  Professor  Ferrer's  house  advocating  revolution 
and  calling  for  "300  comrades  ready  to  risk  their  necks  to  begin 
the  movement  in  Madrid."  The  proclamation  speaks  of  putting 
high  personages  to  death  and  destroying  public  buildings.  Docu- 
ments were  also  produced,  we  are  told,  showing  that  the  prisoner- 
gave  instruction  to  his  adherents  in  the  use  of  cipher  codes,  and 
begged  them  to  let  him  know  if  they  had  supplies  of  arms,  money.. 
and  dvnamite. 
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ELECTRICITY   DEFEATING   STEAM 

1"* HAT  the  general  installation  of  local  electric  service  by  the 
large  steam  roads  is  the  only  thing  that  will  prevent  the  in- 
terurban electric  roads  from  securing  ill  the  local  business,  is  as- 
serted by  Mr.  F.  Darlington  in  an  article  on  "The  Substitution  of 
Electric  Power  for  Steam  on  American  Railroads. "contributed  to 
The  Engineering  Magazine  (New  York,  October).  The  superi- 
ority of  electricity  is  not  so  complete  and  universal,  however,  as 
some  of  its  friends  predicted  a  few  years  ago.  Steam-locomotives 
still  haul  the  fastest  passenger  trains  and  the  heaviest  freights.  It 
is  becoming  apparent  that  each  form  of  power  has  its  own  advan- 
electricity  is  more  desirable  in  one  place,  steam  in  another. 
Mr.  Darlington  points  out  this  difference  with  clear  discrimination. 
He  writi 

"One  frequently  hears  the  popular  prediction  that  in  five  or  ten 
years,  or  in  some  oilier  period,  all  of  our  railroads  will  be  using 
electricity  in  place  of  steam-engines.  Are  there  sound  grounds 
for  this  belief?  Will  electric  power  be  generally  adopted  in  place 
oi  steam  for  hauling  trains  ?  What  are  the  conditions  that  will 
control  the  application  of  electric  motive  power  ?  Involved  in  the 
whole  matter  are  questions  of  economy,  utility,  habit,  prejudice, 
and  the  policy  of  railroads.  Local  factors  affect  the  results  very 
widely  in  different  sections  and  the  attitude  of  legislation  toward 
railroads  is  becoming  a  factor 

"  Electricity  is  used  on  railroads  under  two  conditions — where  it 
is  necessary  for  cleanliness,  comfort,  and  safety,  largely  irrespec- 
tive of  the  economy  of  its  use  ;  and  where  it  is  used  for  its  economi- 
cal advantages.  It  is  used  for  convenience  and  cleanliness  in  tun- 
nels and  on  city  terminals  of  a  few  large  railways.  Where  it  has 
supplanted  steam  in  such  cases,  it  has  demonstrated  its  economy 
compared  with  steam  on  an  operating-basis,  but  in  some  instances 
questions  of  economy  are  still  open  when  the  fixt  charges  on  the 
electrical  installations  are  considered.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however, 
that  no  large  electrical  equipment  has  been  installed  where  steam- 
engines  were  formerly  operated  in  which  electricity  has  not  accom- 
plished results  that  could  not  have  been  secured  by  steam. 

"The  use  of  electricity  where  it  has  been  applied  to  railroads 
for  purely  economical  reasons  is  confined  mainly  to  interurban 
trolley  roads  and  to  city  street-car  lines.  .  .  .  An  examination 
shows  that  practically  there  are  two  classes  of  interurban  roads 
— the  roads  of  the  New  England  States  and  New  York  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  of  one  class,  and  the  roads  of  the  Middle  Western 
States  of  another  class.  The  distinction,  and  it  will  become  im- 
portant in  the  future,  lies  primarily  in  the  location  of  the  tracks 
and  in  the  grades  and  curves.  The  trolley  roads  in  the  Eastern 
States  are  built  mainly  in  hilly  countries,  on  highways  and  streets. 
Their  grades  are  usually  high  and  can  not  well  be  reduced,  since 
it  is  r.ot  often  feasible  to  make  heavy  cuts  and  fills  on  highways, 
and  the  curves  are  sharp  on  account  of  the  turns  on  highways  and 
streets.  In  the  thickly  settled  counties  of  the  Eastern  States  it  is 
difficult  and  expensive  to  obtain  private  right  of  way  for  trolley 
roads,  and  consequently  their  tracks  are  generally  bound  to 
follow  highways,  and  will  be  suitable  for  their  present  service — 
that  is,  for  local  traffic,  passengers,  mail,  and  express,  but  for 
little  else. 

"  In  the  Middle  West  electric  roads  are  generally  built  on  pri- 
vate right  of  way,  excepting  for  short  distances  where  they  pass 
through  cities  and  villages.  They  are  on  low  grades  and  their 
roadbeds,  bridges,  etc.,  are  built  largely  to  steam-railroad  stand- 
ards. A  great  part  of  their  mileage  directly  parallels  steam  rail- 
roads, and  when  they  do  not  follow  steam  lines  they  sometimes 
follow  the  county  or  township  section  lines  which  in  the  West  are 
laid  out  straight.  By  following  these  lines  they  traverse  the  country 
between  farms  without  going  through  them. 

"For  terminals,  trolley  roads  use  mostly  the  city  streets,  with 
few  instances  in  some  of  the  Western  cities  of  central  buildings  or 
sheds  for  exchange  of  passengers  and  packages.  For  the  business 
that  is  done  by  trolley  roads,  stops  on  city  street-corners  are  vastly 
more  convenient  than  railroad -station  stops. 

"  The  practical  difference  between  trolley  roads  and  steam  roads 
in  the  Middle  West  lies  r.lmost  wholly  in  the  kind  of  city  terminals 
they  have,  the  motive  power  they  employ,  and  the  kind  of  business 


to  which  thej  cater.  Up  to  the  present  time  trolley  roads  have 
confined  their  attention  almost  wholly  to  passenger  business, 
but  Western  trolley  roads  are  physically  suitable  for  doing 
much  local  freight  work;  their  conditions  justify  it  and  they  will 
more  and  more  enter  the  general  railroad  field,  especially  in  level 
countries." 

The  writer  points  out  that  the  recent  policy  of  the  Eastern  States 

has  tended  toward  allowing  electric  roads  to  parallel  steam  roads 
where  two  competing  steam  roads  would  not  be  allowed.  This  he 
considers  unjust,  but  he  predicts  that  it  this  policy  should  become 
general  throughout  the  land  the  electric  roads  will  take  away  from 
the  steam  toads  all  of  their  local  business  and  possibly  much  more. 
This  can  be  prevented  only  by  the  partial  electrification  of  the 
steam  roads  themselves.     We  read  : 

"  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  steam  roads  to  realize  this  situation 
and  meet  it  in  some  practical  and  reasonable  manner.  Whatever 
else  may  be  necessary  in  the  premises,  one  thing  is  clear — that 
there  are  many  opportunities  for  tin;  steam  railroads  profitably  to 
make  themselves  combined  electric  and  steam  lines  by  utilizing 
the  advantages  of  electric  power.  The  natural  and  economic 
method  would  be  to  install  on  the  steam  railroads  electric  service 
at  the  most  advantageous  points,  which  are  also  the  most  vulner- 
able to  trolley  competition  ;  to  make  the  new  equipment  part  of  a 
plan  of  general  railroad  improvement,  and  to  extend  the  electri- 
fied lines  as  economy  and  profit  dictate. 

"  If  steam  railroads  were  partly  electrified,  that  fact  would  fore- 
stall discriminating  legislation  between  steam  and  electric  railroad 
companies.  The  only  plausible  explanation  of  the  delay  by  steam 
railroads  in  the  utilization  of  electric  motive  power  is  that  there 
is  much  prejudice  among  steam-railroad  officials  against  the  power, 
and  a  belief  that  is  unwarranted  by  demonstrated  facts  that  elec- 
tric power  is  not  adapted  to  their  needs.  It  is  only  because  of  the 
very  widely  different  point  of  view  of  steam-railroad  men  and  elec- 
tric-railroad men  that  their  practises  and  methods  are  so  widely 
divergent.  Eventually  the  best  ideas  of  the  two  factions  will  be 
united  into  an  efficient  concord." 


THE  MAXIM  "SILENCER"  IN  PRACTISE-The  daily  press 
report  that  experiments  are  being  conducted  by  the  Ordnance 
Department  of  the  United  States  Army  with  the  Maxim  gun- 
silencer  as  applied  to  the  service  rifle.  Lieut. -Col.  John  T. 
Thompson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance,  under  whose  direction 
these  tests  are  being  made,  is  reported  in  the  New  York  Herald 
as  saying  in  an  interview  : 

"To  date  the  net  result  of  the  investigations  is  that  while  the 
silencer  may  be  useful  on  some  occasions,  it  is  not  suitable  for 
general  service  purposes." 

The  lit w A/ goes  on  to  say  : 

"While  it  has  fallen  short  of  expectations  in  many  respects,  it 
has  been  found  by  the  Army  experts  to  reduce  the  explosive  noise 
from  65  to  70  per  cent.,  altho  it  has  no  effect  on  the  noise  made  by 
the  bullet  flying  'through  the  air.  The  device  has  been  found  to 
be  of  advantage  when  used  on  service  rifles  in  the  hands  of  recruits 
or  those  unfamiliar  with  its  firing. 

"'While  we  have  not  as  yet  tried  the  silencer  on  cannon,'  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thompson  added,  'it  is  our  belief  that  it  is  too 
cumbersome  for  that  use. 

"'Some  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  our  experiments  with 
the  silencer  on  the  new  Springfield  rifle  or  service  gun  are  that  the 
device  spoils  the  balance  of  the  gun  ;  that  it  gets  hot  and  the 
quivering  air,  which  arises  from  its  heated  condition,  spoils  the 
aim  ;  that  it  is  hard  and  tedious  to  remove  and  thus  interferes  with 
the  rapid  use  of  the  bayonet,  and  that  gas  escaping  slowly  from  it 
on  damp  days  is  apt  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  marksman  to 
the  enemy.' 

"While  the  reduction  of  noise  up  to  1,000  yards  would  be  insuffi- 
cient to  keep  the  approximate  position  of  the  marksman  from  the 
enemy,  the  use  of  the  silencer  for  distances  greater  than  this  would, 
it  is  thought,  undoubtedly  accomplish  that  end." 
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THE  DEADLY  DRY  SHAMPOO 

H^E  are  warned  against  the  dry  shampoos  that  have  recently- 
become  fashionable,  by  an  editorial  writer  in  American 
Medicine  (New  York,  September).  Their  dangers,  he  says,  are 
insufficiently  recognized.  The  growing  use  of  light  hydrocarbons 
or  other  volatile  compounds  he  considers  to  be  fraught  with  the 
most  serious  consequences,  and  even  the  apparently  innocuous 
shampoo  powders  have  their  drawbacks.     He  writes  : 

"Carbon  tetrachlorid  seems  to  have  been  used  most  extensively 
in  this  connection,  and  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  which  are 
being  recorded  makes  it  incomprehensible  that  a  drug  so  danger- 
ous should  be  employed  at  all.     Its  formula  .  .  .  shows  its  near 
relation  to  chloroform  and  its  anesthetic  properties  are  almost  as 
marked.     The  vapor  given  off  is  considerably  heavier  than  air  and 
rapidly  accumulates  around  the  face  when  the  liquid  is  applied 
to  the  scalp.     Innumerable  cases  of  semi-un- 
consciousness are  reported,  it  is  claimed,  by 
-the    English  hair-dressers,   but   the  patrons, 
-women  almost  exclusively,  do  not  object,  and 
so  the  'playing  with  death  '  goes  on.     It  is  a 
frightful  commentary   on   the  fatuity  of  the 
day.    The  vapor  of  carbon  tetrachlorid,  aside 
from  its  anesthetic  or  stupefying  effect,  is  a 
heart  poison  and  in  the  presence  of  the  slight- 
est cardiac  weakness  is  extremely  liable  to 
produce  a  fatal  result. 

"It  would  seem,  in  view  of  such  definitely 
established  facts  and  the  several  deaths  that 
already  can  be  traced  to  this  highly  toxic 
agent,  that  the  use  of  all  such  preparations 
should  be  interdicted  once  and  for  all.  So- 
ciety through  governmental  act  must  once 
again  save  the  foolish  from  their  lack  of 
common  sense." 

As  for  the  powders  used  for  this  same  pur- 
pose, they  may  not  be  poisonous,  the  writer 
says,  but  their  use  is  founded  on  anything 
but  a  rational  basis.     We  read  : 

"When  a  person  shampoos  his  or  her  scalp, 
the  object  is  usually  to  secure  a  cleanly  con- 
dition, to  remove  from  the  hair  and  scalp 
accumulated  dust,  dirt,  and  the  autogenic 
residue  of  glandular  activity.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  the  debris  is  dry  and  many  times 
closely  adherent  to  the  scalp.  If  it  is  not  dry, 
it  is  always  oily  and  sometimes  pasty.  In  either  event  a  powder  can 
not  possibly  soften,  dissolve,  and  remove  the  accumulated  material. 
From  its  very  physical  nature  a  powder  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
be  contraindicated  and  actual  experience  proves  that  it  is  for  most 
people.  A  few  perfectly  normal  scalps  might  have  a  very  fine  im- 
palpable powder  applied  a  few  times  with  little  or  no  harm  to  the 
hair,  but  in  a  short  time  the  glandular  orifices  would  be  occluded 
and  the  hair  would  suffer  accordingly. 

"As  The  Lancet  (London)  tritely  says,  it  is  doubtful  if  dry  hair 
washes  are  necessary  at  all.  Simple  soap,  preferably  a  depend- 
able tar  soap,  and  good  clean  water  serve  every  purpose,  even  for 
the  longest  and  thickest  hair.  Shampooing  at  regular  intervals 
has  reached  in  the  United  States  the  status  of  a  hygienic  habit, 
and  the  benefits  are  being  shown  in  the  already  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  hair  and  scalp  of  the  average  man,  woman,  and  child." 


solve  the  mystery,  but  the  question  then  received  a  fresh  impetus, 
for  the  camera  recorded  dark  flashes.  Work  in  the  laboratory 
proved,  however,  that  the  'dark  '  flashes  which  were  photographed 
were  really  bright  ones,  but  owing  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  photo- 
graphic film  they  were  reversed  on  the  plate  by  the  action  of  light 
other  than  that  produced  by  the  flash  in  question.  The  accom- 
panying photograph  illustrates  an  example  of  this  kind  taken  in 
Kent.  The  dark  flash  was  the  first  to  record  itself  on  the  plate 
but  was  'reversed'  or  rendered  'dark  '  by  the  light  of  the  subsequent 
flashes  seen  in  the  photograph." 


A  DARK    LIGHTNING   FLASH. 

Photographed  at  Westgate-on-Sea.  Thanet 
Exposure  12  minutes. 


"  DARK  "  LIGHTNING— While  the  use  of  the  camera  for  record- 
ing lightning  flashes  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  helping 
to  unravel  many  of  their  mysteries,  Dr.  W.  J.  S.  Lockyer  notes  in 
The  Sphere  ( London)  that  it  has,  however,  brought  new  difficulties 
in  its  wake  and  thus  raised  new  questions  : 

"  It  was  thought  some  years  ago  that  'dark  ;  flashes  of  lightning 
occurred,  for  many  people  had  observed  them.  Such  flashes  were 
generally  explained  as  being  due  to  retina  fatigue,  and  this  was 
really  the  case.     The  camera,  however,  was  called  in  to  help  to 


USE  FOR  THE  ACID  OF  ANTS  AND  BEES 

^HE  acid  that  forms  so  large  a  part  of  the  venom  in  a  bee's 
-■■  sting,  and  is  used  by  the  bees  themselves  to  preserve  their 
honey,  is  now  employed  largely  in  the  dyeing  industry,  we  are  told 
by  United  States  Consul-General  Robert  P. 
Skinner,  of  Hamburg,  Germany.  Formic 
acid,  as  this  substance  iscalled,  is  found  in 
many  living  organisms,  both  animal  and  veg- 
etable ;  it  takes  its  name  from  its  presence  in 
the  common  ant  (Latin formica).  But  it  may 
also  be  produced  by  chemical  reaction,  and 
so  it  is  not  necessary  for  dyers  to  draw  on  the 
organic  world  for  their  supply.  Says  the  Cen- 
sul-General,  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports  (Washington) : 

"According  to  the  best  available  informa- 
tion formic  acid  has  come  into  the  market 
prominently  within  comparatively  recent  years 
as  a  substitute  for  acetic  acid  in  the  dyeing 
trade.  Something  over  a  year  ago  a  French 
manufacturer  of  pyroligneous  products  ad- 
vised me  that  formic  acid  must  still  be  re- 
garded as  in  the  experimental  period  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  acetic  acid,  altho  he  considered  it, 
at  that  time,  a  formidable  competitor. 

"  Formic  acid  is  found  in  a  natural  state  in 
ants,  caterpillars,  leaves  of  fir  and  pine  trees, 
and  in  the  common  nettle,  and  it  also  forms 
itself  in  a  distillation  of  sugar,  starch,  and 
tartaric  acid.  It  is  extracted  commercially  by 
heating  crystallized  oxalic  acid  with  glycerin, 
from  which  the  resulting  formic  acid  is  with- 
drawn by  means  of  distillation.  There  are 
several  patented  processes  for  producing  this  article,  which  is  man- 
ufactured on  a  scale  of  commercial  importance  in  Germany  only. 

"Chemically  pure  formic  acid  is  used  in  small  quantities  for 
medical  purposes,  and  also  to  some  extent  In  the  manufacture  of 
fruit  essences.  Its  chief  commercial  application,  however,  is  in 
the  dyeing  and  tanning  trades,  in  which  its  corrosive  effect  is  of 
great  value.  For  dyeing  purposes  formic  acid  is  now  substituted 
in  cases  in  which  formerly  30  per  cent,  acetic  acid  was  used.  As 
a  mixture  it  is  preferred  to  sulfuric  acid,  bceause  it  is  harmless  to 
thread  and  tissue  and  produces  a  more  equal  color  effect.  In  the 
dye  bath  it  has  proved  to  be  a  better  fixing  agent  than  acetic  acid, 
and  it  can  be  used  in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  tissue.  It  gives 
to  mercerized  cotton  the  rustling  effect  of  silk,  and  t  is  cheaper 
than  citric  or  tartaric  acid.  In  the  silk  trades  it  is  used  advan- 
tageously to  produce  the  sheen,  and  in  the  printing  of  cottons  it 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  produce  a  clearer  and  brighter  tone 
than  is  produced  by  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  utilized  also  for  dis- 
solving dyestuffs  and,  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  ten  thorsand 
parts,  as  an  antiseptic  in  finished  materials. 

"The  most  important  role  played  by  formic  acid  in  dyeing  es- 
tablishments is  in  connection  with  bichromate  for  fixing  the  mor- 
dant on  wool.  .  .  .  According  to  Kapff's  experiments,  the  foimic- 
acid  mordant  is  far  superior  to  that  of  tartaric  and  is  equally  as 
good  as  the  lactic-sulfuric-acid  mordants,  which,  as  regards  reduc- 
tion, are  considered  the  best.  The  latter,  however,  reduces  too 
rapidly,  the  oxid  of  chromium  becoming  unequally  deposited  on 
the  wool ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  formic  acid  reduces  slowly 
and  precipitates  equally." 
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BIPLANE  OR   MONOPLANE? 

QPI  1  P,"  said  a  French  expert  recently,  "is  the  characteristic 
»--}  of  the  monoplane ;  safety,  thai  of  the  biplane."  Without 
receding  from  this  position,  this  writer  modifies  it  considerably  in 
a  communication  to  l.a  Nature  (Paris,  September  u).  Hes.ivs 
he  is  "forced  to  acknowledge  that  some  biplanes  are  able  to  com- 
pete «ith  the  monoplane  in  speed,  and  that  some  monoplanes  may 
give  points  to  the  biplane  in  safety."  For  example,  Latham  lets 
go  his  wheel  to  roll  a  cigaret  :  Curtiss  (biplane),  alter  substituting 
a  small  gasoline  reservoir  tor  a  larger  one.  to  diminish  air-resist- 
ance, beats  Bleriot  (monoplane).  "  Monoplanes,"  he  adds,  "are 
really  artificial  birds,  while  biplanes  will  continue  to  be  only  flying- 
machines."      Further: 

"We  have  seen  that  up  to  the  present  time,  America  has  had  two 
types  of  biplane,  the  Wright  and  the  Curtiss.  both  are  very  stable 
laterally,  but  the  absence  of  a  tail  makes  it  necessary  lor  the  pilot 
to  watch  the  balancing  very 
closely.  The  French  bi- 
plane, the  Voisin,  being 
automatically  stable  by 
disposition  ot  its  organs. 
leaves  some  latitude  to  the 
pilot.  The  steering  has 
shown  itself  superior  to 
that  of  other  systems.  In 
fact,  Lefebvre,  with  his 
Wright  plane,  was  able  to 
perform  quite  as  many  ac- 
robatic exercises  as  La- 
tham before  him,  and  it 
was  observed  that  the 
Wright  machines  took 
shorter  turns  than  the 
others. 

"  How  do  these  devices 
fly  ?  Whichever  they  are. 
they  remain  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind,  which  is  al- 
ways irregular  near  tl  it- 
ground,  because  of  the 
presence  of  obstacles. 

'*  In  his  70-mile  flight, 
Lambert,  when  passing 
over  a  small  balloon  about 
10  feet  in  diameter,  felt  his 
machine  dive  suddenly 
about  6  feet.  All  machines 
pitch  and  roll  under  the 
action  of  air  currents  that 
are  felt  even  at  great 
heights.  .  .  .  And  the 
motors  ?  On  the  motor 
depends  the  future  of  avi- 
ation. .  .  .  An  extra-light 
motor  ?  To  what  purpose  ? 
The  question  of  weight 
hardly  has  any  longer  a 
place  in  aviation,  the  ma- 
chines being  capable  of 
carrying  a  passenger,  or 
sometimes  two,  with  the 
same  motor,  and  without  losing  speed  sensibly.  in  aviation, 
motors  of  perfect  regularity  are  needed,  and  that  is  all.  Shall 
they  be  air-  or  water-cooled  ?  It  matters  little,  provided  the  sys- 
tem is  effective.  As  for  the  power  of  the  divers  machines,  it  is 
impossible  to  compare  them.  Wright  claims  25  horse-power, 
Levasseur  50;  they  exaggerate  in  opposite  senses.  With  a  35- 
horse-power  motor  any  aeroplane  should  be  able  to  go. 

"All  this  is  on  the  express  condition  that  the  aeroplane  is  run 
by  an  expert.  All  the  great  feats  have  been  accomplished  by  prac- 
tised aviators.  It  is  always  thus.  'What  should  we  expect  of  a 
savage  on  a  bicycle  ? '  asks  Ferber,  and  he  is  quite  right.  The 
operator  should  above  all  have  coolness  and  have  gone  through  a 
severe    training.       For  example,    we   may   point    to   the    Wright 


brothers,  whose  machines  are  far  from  being  at  the  head.  .  .  . 
The  heavier-than-air  industry  started  in  France,  where  it  has 
already  assumed  interesting  importance.  It  must  progress,  if  we 
are  lo  have  no   rivals  among  other  nations." — Translation   made 

for  The  Literary  Digest. 


UNUSED  PATENTS 

TV  /T  ANY  patents  are  secured  in  this  country  for  devices  that  are 
•L»  A  never  put  on  the  market.  The  general  belief  is  that  this 
is  because  of  their  impracticability  ;  but  there  is  generally  a  more 
cogent  reason  than  this,  we  are  told  in  Railway  and  Locomotive 
Engineering  (New  York,  October).     Says  this  paper  : 

"The  greater  part  of  patented  appliances  that  are  never  pushed 
with  public  notice  were  not  originally  intended  for  sale.  Many 
ingeniously  planned  devices  are  got  out  monthly  for  the  purpose 
of  facilitating  work  in  certain  lines  of  manufacture  that  give  the 

owner  some  advantage  over 
his  competitor,  and  such 
inventions  are  often  pat- 
ented as  a  protective  meas- 
ure ;  while  in  other  cases 
inventors  of  small  devices 
often  make  a  serious  mis- 
take in  thinking  their  in- 
vention not  worth  patent- 
ing till  they  see  it  becom- 
ing common  property.  Not 
infrequently  a  man  invents 
something  to  produce  work 
easier  or  to  save  some  la- 
bor, and  considers  it  too 
trifling  for  the  expense  of 
a  patent ;  but  an  invention 
pirate  happens  along,  sees 
the  device  and  knows  its 
merits,  patents  it  as  his 
own,  and  finally  it  may  bs 
that  the  original  inventor  is 
called  upon  to  pay  a  roy 
alty  for  using  the  invention 
that  his  brain  conceived.' 

This  is  not  a  distorted 
vision  of  the  imagination, 
the  writer  assures  us,  and 
he  cites  the  case  of  a  ma- 
chinist in  a  Western  State 
who  turned  farmer  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  applying  his 
mechanical  skill  to  design- 
ing devices  that  made  the 
farm  operations  easier. 
We  read  : 


I.    FOURNIER;     2.   1  OUY;     ',     BREGUI    I   . 
7.  BUNAI'   VAR1LLA  :      8.     riSSANDIER  ;     9 
12.  CURTISS;    ij.   FARMAN;    14    LATHAM; 


4  MiMill.lt;  5  DELAGRANGEJ  6.  ROUGIER 
PAUI.HAN;  10.  BLERIOT  ;  II.  DE  LAMBERT 
lj.    WILBUR   WRIGHT;    16.    ORVILLE    WRIGHT. 


BIRDS    OF    A    FEATHER 
Most  of  these  portraits  are  from  The  Illustrated  London  News. 


"Among  other  improve- 
ments that  his  mechanical 
experience  suggested  was  a 
peculiar  form  of  plow 
clevis.  He  sketched  the 
improved  clevis  and  went 
to  a  blacksmith  where  he  had  one  made  after  his  design.  Several 
of  his  neighbors  perceived  the  merit  of  the  device  and  had  others 
made  like  it.  Two  or  three  years  afterward,  when  that  clevis  was 
extending  in  popularity,  a  man  visited  the  district  and  put  in  a 
stiff  claim  for  royalty  against  the  people  using  the  clevis.  He 
had  papers  showing  that  he  had  obtained  a  patent  on  that  identi- 
cal clevis,  but  it  was  noticed  that  the  date  of  the  patent  was  about 
a  year  after  the  machinist-farmer  had  applied  it  to  his  plows. 

"  The  threat  was  made  :  pay  the  royalty,  or  stand  a  lawsuit.  A 
lawyer  was  consulted,  who  said  the  case  was  clear  against  the  in- 
vention pirate,  but  securing  justice  might  involve  expensive  litiga- 
tion. He  thought  upon  the  whole  the  farmers  interested  would 
save  money  by  paying  the  royalty  demanded,  and  so  the  inventor 
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had  the  experience  of  paying  royalty  upon  his  own  invention. 
The  moral  of  this  tale  is  that  an  inventor  who  wishes  to  retain 
the  right  to  his  property  in  an  invention  should  protect  it  by  letters- 
patent.  If  the  expense  of  a  patent  is  considered  too  great,  the  in- 
ventor may  tile  a  caveat  in  the  patent  office,  which  costs  less  than 
a  patent,  and  acts  upon  the  invention  pirate  as  a  hostile  flag." 


WOMEN  INVENTORS  AND  DISCOVERERS 

THE  general  impression  is  that  very  few  inventions  or  discov. 
eries  have  been  made  by  women.  Altho  the  records  may 
bear  this  out,  it  is  equally  true  that  some  women  have  stood  very 
high  in  both  lines.  James  Johnson,  who  contributes  an  article  on 
this  subject  to  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York,  October),  has 
gleaned  some  useful  information  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
British  Patent  Office  respecting  the  number  of  applications  for 
patents  by  women.     He  writes  : 

"A  large  proportion  of  these  inventions  by  the  fair  sex,  as  may 
be  supposed,  have  been  mainly  for  articles  of  dress  or  for  cookery 

and  domestic  economy.  We 
learn  that  in  1901  there  were 
150  patents  for  the  former, 
and  90  for  the  latter  out  of  a 
total  of  580,  nor  has  the  pro- 
portion varied  much  within 
the  last  year  or  two.  In  1900 
there  were  no  fewer  than  32 
applications  by  women  in- 
ventors for  improvements  in 
bicycles. 

"Concerning  women  invent- 
ors in  the  United  States,  use- 
ful data  may  be  gleaned  from 
an  instructive  volume  in  the 
London  Patent  Office  record- 
ing the  names  and  addresses 
of  this  class  of  workers,  with 
the  titles  of  their  inventions, 
to  whom  patents  were  granted 
by  the  Government  Bureau 
from  1790  to  1895.  The  con- 
tents supply  an  amazing  reve- 
lation of  the  breadth  and  char- 
acter of  woman's  inventive- 
ness. 

"  Here    are    a     few    typical 

cases  :  One  of  the  handsomest 

models  in  the  Patent  Office  is 

hue,  marie  sklodowska  curie,        a  submarine  telescope  of  the 

Discoveierof  Radium.  year   1845,  patented  by  Sarah 

Mather;  another  is  an  inven- 
tion by  Miss  Montgomery  of  an  improvement  in  locomotive 
wheels;  while  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  deadening  the  sound 
on  elevated  railways  stands  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Mary  Walton,  of 
New  York.  To  Miss  Margaret  Knight,  of  Boston,  was  granted 
likewise,  in  1871,  a  patent  for  a  valuable  paper-bag-making 
machine. 

"Conspicuous  in  the  list  of  mechanical  devices  springing  from 
the  fertile  brain  of  American  womanhood  are  included  a  machine 
for  driving  barrel-hoops,  a  steam  generator,  a  baling-press,  a 
steam-  and. fume-box,  an  automatic  floor  for  elevator  shafts,  a  rail 
for  street  railways,  an  electric  apparatus,  a  railway-car  safety  ap- 
paratus, packing  for  piston  rods,  car  couplings,  electric  battery, 
locomotive  wheels,  materials  for  packing  journals,  a  boring- 
machine  for  drilling  gun  stocks,  a  slock  car,  an  apparatus  for  des- 
troying vegetation  on  railways,  another  for  removing  snow  from 
the  tracks,  a  non-inductive  electric  cable,  an  apparatus  for  raising 
sunken  vessels,  a  dredging-machine,  a  method  of  constructing 
screw  propellers,  locomotive  and  other  chimneys,  a  railway  tie,  a 
covering  for  the  slot  of  electric  railways,  etc.,  an  astounding 
record,  indicating  that  where  woman  is  irce  to  make  her  own  way 
in  the  world,  and  to  employ  her  powers  to  the  best  of  her  ability, 
she  is  no  mean  rival  of  the  lordly  sex  in  the  high  excellence  of  her 
achievements  on  original  lines. 

"  In  the  department  of  research  of  a  more  directly  scientific  form 


good  work  is  reported  from  British  universities  by  woman  scien- 
tists, and  similarly  from  American  colleges.  To  the  lady  workers 
at  the  University  of  Manchester,  Professor  Hickson  pays  unstinted 
tribute,  equally  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Ramsay,  of  University 
College,  London,  respecting  the  valuable  aid  in  research  activities 
contributed  by  women  students. 

"Across  the  English  Channel,  scientific  discovery  is  honored  in 
the  person  of  Mme.  Curie  of  radium  celebrity.  Her  triumph 
merits  brief  narration.  Mme.  Curie  won  over  her  husband.  Prof. 
Pierre  Curie,  originally  her  tutor,  to  share  her  toils,  and  together 
they  began  their  inquiry  respecting  the  final  contents  of  what  is 
known  as  Bohemian  pitchblende  residue.  Stedfastly  they  followed 
the  scent,  beset  with  difficulties  which  had  repeatedly  baffled  other 
workers,  and  at  length  their  herculean  task  was  accomplished  by 
the  discovery  of  probably  the  most  extraordinary  'find  '  ever  made 
in  the  universe  of  matter.  In  appearance,  Mme.  Curie,  of  Polish 
nationality,  has  a  frank,  winsome,  and  expressive  countenance  of 
unusual  force  of  character  and  sterling  qualities,  and  is,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  a  woman  of  brilliant  endowments,  displaying  a  pas- 
sion for  science.  Owing  to  the  tragic  death  of  her  husband  in  the 
streets  of  Paris  some  time  ago,  Mme.  Curie  has  the  distinction 
under  these  pathetic  conditions  of  occupying  his  professorial  chair 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1903  the 
Royal  Society  of  Great  Britain  gave  a  medal  to  Professor  and 
Mme.  Curie  for  their  joint  investigation  and  codiscovery  of 
radium." 

Mme.  Flammarion,  the  wife  of  the  French  astronomer,  the 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  likewise  calls  for  notice,  having  made  an 
especial  study  of  the  planet  Mars.  She  and  her  husband,  it  will 
be  remembered,  took  rather  a  sensational  honeymoon,  choosing  a 
balloon  ascent  in  preference  to  any  more  ordinary  journey.  Science 
has  also  been  enriched  by  Mrs.  Ayrton,  wife  of  Prof.  W.  E. 
Ayrton,  the  well-known  electrical  authority.  Mrs.  Ayrton  is  the 
only  woman  member  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  a 
society  numbering  over  6,000  men.     Says  Mr.  Johnson  : 

"It  is  somewhat  curious  to  read  that  when,  in  1902,  the  gifted 
scientist  was  formally  nominated  for  the  fellowship  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Council  found  that  it  had  no  legal  power  to  elect  a 
married  woman  to  this  distinction.  It  was  decided,  however,  a 
few  years  later,  in  recognition  of  her  experimental  investigations 
on  the  electric  arc  and  also  on  sand-ripples,  to  present  her  with  a 
medal,  the  first  time  that  the  Society  has  ever  selected  a  woman 
since  its  commencement  of  presenting  medals  in  1731 

"Noteworthy,  again,  are  Miss  Gertrude  Bacon's  aeronautic  dis- 
coveries, the  outcome  of  daring  balloon  flights,  of  which  she  has 
published  graphic  descriptions. 

"  Of  the  many  names  of  eminent  women  of  past  generations  and 
different  countries  who  have  adorned  the  annals  of  sciences  those 
of  Mary  Somerville,  Caroline  Herschel,  Miss  Agnes  Clerke,  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Brown  are,  among  others,  worthy  of  remembrance 
both  for  researches  and  preparation  of  instruments  by  which 
to  advance  the  progress  of  astronomy.  Correspondingly,  two 
Frenchwomen,  Mile.  Jurin  and  Mme.  Merian — the  former  by  her 
astonishing  discoveries  in  relation  to  bees,  and  the  latter  by  means 
of  her  investigations  bearing  upon  insect  life  in  Guiana — have 
eloquently  demonstrated  that  the  eyes  and  hands  of  women  are 
specially  adapted  for  dealing  with  the  smaller  objects  of  creation. 
Added  to  this  the  gift  of  a  rare  patience,  they  easily  take  rank 
with  the  best  scientific  observers,  such  as  Reaumur.  In  nature 
researches,  as  an  entomologist,  the  late  Miss  Ormerod,  who  passed 
away  in  1901,  won  deserved  praise.  Her  devotion  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  at  great  sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  especially  con- 
cerned with  the  problem  of  the  effect  of  injurious  fungi  and  insects 
upon  agriculture  and  orchards,  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit. 
Her  labors  in  botany  are  being  splendidly  emulated  by  Miss  Ethel 
Sargant 

"Another  remarkable  woman,  Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  has  fre- 
quently displayed  capacity  other  than  that  seen  on  the  stage.  One 
of  her  recent  avocations  of  a  highly  original  stamp  was  the  casting 
of  fish  in  plaster  molds,  in  order  to  form  quaint  designs  in  the  "art 
nouveau  '  style.  Several  of  her  designs  have  been  adapted  and 
used  rather  effectively  by  Lalique,  the  renowned  French  jeweler. 

"  From  these  and  like  examples  of  gifted  womanhood  we  may 
safely  infer  that,  with  nearly  all  the  employments  being  open  at 
the  present  day  to  educated  and  enterprising  women,  the  score  of 
their  inventions  must  increase  both  in  value  and  distinction." 
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IMPURITIES  IN   THE  AIR 


r-VE  KV  one  knows  that  discomfort,  illness,  or  even  death  may 
t  result  from  confinement  in  a  closed  room,  and  there  is  gen- 
„  U  igreemenl  thai  these  results  are  due  to  the  accumulation  ol 
the  waste  products  ol  respiration;  but  until  recenth  physiologists 
have  not  been  certain  of  the  exact  nature  of  these  harmful  prod- 
acts  The  old  writers  used  to  ascribe  .ill  the  trouble  to  carbonic 
dioxidor  anhydrid-a  comparatively  harmless  gas  when  pure,  in 
which  one  may  drown  as  he  would  in  w.ucr.  but  which  may  scarcely 
be  c  died  poisonous.  Later,  the  root  of  the  trouble  was  discovered 
i„  Ce.  tain  toxic  products  present  in  very  small  quantities  in  exhaled 
air  but  doubt  was  afterward  thrown  on  this  discovery  by  investi- 
;.  lt'jons  indicating  that  temperature  and  moisture  have  much  to  do 
with  the  noxious  effects  of  confined  air.  Very  recently  a  French 
physiologist,  Mr.  Henriet.  of  the  Montsouris  Observatory,  h 
connected  the^  two  setae,  ol  facts  and  has  shown  us  that  high 
temperature  and  moisture  augment  the  action  of  these  toxic  prod- 
ucts  by  preventing  their  condensation.  The  facts  are  clearly 
brought  out  in  an  article  contributed  to  Cosmos  (Pans)  by  H. 
Rousset.     Says  this  writer: 

•  |he  physiological  importance  of  the  air  we  breathe  is  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciated ,  we  absorb  daily  through  the  lungs  a  weight 
of  oxygen  greater  than  that  of  the  food  we  eat     We  breathe  con- 

processes  of  preparation  and  of  purification  such  as  take  pla<  t  in 

digestive  assimilation.  

-  Doubtless  this  state  of  things  corresponds  to  the  rigorous  con- 
stancy of  composition  of  the  atmosphere  and  to  its  natural  punty. 
Booties,  especially  withindoors  and  in  places  -here  large 
numbers  of  people  live  together,  the  same  atmosphere  which  at 

sea  (So  rcilesVm  land  ,  does  not  contain  a  single  micr ganism 

contains  per  cubic  yard,  according  to  the  tests  ol  Mique  4°oto 
^microbes  in  the  park  of  Montsouris  ,. coo  to  4.ooo  mthe  R»« 
de  Kivoli.  56.C00  in  a  house  on  the  Rue  Monge  and  74,000  in  the 
hospital  of  La  Pitie.  Besides  these  germs,  whose  number  is  po- 
or ional  to  the  degree  of  pollution,  the  air  is  contaminated  with 
e.piratorv  products-carbonic  anhydrid  and  odorous  substances 
•miasms  >  in  infinitesimal  quantities  and  of  a  nature  not  detectable 

l.v  -inalvsis  but  none  the  less  dangerous 

""'owe  to  Brown-Sequard  and  to  D'Arsonval  the  first  scientific 
tests  to  ascertain  the  toxicity  of  confined  air  j  they  condensed  the 
,-orof  newly  exhaled  air  and  injected  the  liquid  thus  obtained 
nto  rabbits  ;  these  died  quickly.     The  vapor  must  then  have  con 
aned  poisonous  products,  which  are  probably  the  cause  of  the 
comfort  felt  by  persons  breathing  confined  air.     As  we  can  not 
measure  these  toxins-it  is  well  known  that  the  poisons  excreted 
by  the  organism  are  very  alterable  products  existing  only    n    n- 
hnitesimal  quantities-we  assume  that  their -weight  ..  proporttona 
to  the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydrid  emitted  in  the  same  time.     It 
s  then  easy,  by  measuring  the  carbonic  gas  in  the  air,  to  estimate 
its  toxicity  and  to  fix  at  ,V  of   .  percent,  the  maximum  quantity 
that  should  be  contained  in  confined  air. 

-But  we  find  that  this  limit,  which  is  quite  empirical,  is  easily 
exceeded  in  the  case  of  a  room  heated  and  lighted  by _  gas for  in- 
stance Here,  besides  the  expired  carbonic  anhydrid  we  have 
S  produced  by  combustion.     And  carbonic  gas  itself  -  toxic 

onlv  in  verv  larsje  amounts 

•The  toxicity  of  confined  air.  therefore,  does  not  come  from 
carbonic  -as;  moreover,  the  investigations  of  various  physiolo- 
ti  have  now  shown  that  the  theories  of  Brown-Sequard  on 

The  products  of  excretion  were  erroneous.  The  learned  bacteri- 
ologist of  Breslau,  Dr.  Flugge,  asserts  that  the  injurious  action  of 
confined  air  is  due  simply  to  its  temperature  and  moisture  ;  he  con- 
cedes that  it  is  not  necessary  to  ventilate  jnhab.ted  rooms  ;  1 1  is 
sufficient  to  heat  them  less  and  to  keep  them  dry  We  see  ho, 
Lories  that  are  apparently  purely  speculative  are  interesting .from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  application  in  the  details  of  dail)  life 
The  ideas  of   Dr.    Flugge   would    overturn    all   the   customs    of 

^lT  Henriet  has  put  all  these  ideas  to  the  test,  and  his  investi- 
gations enable  him   to  reconcile  apparently  contradictory    acts 
He  has  proved  that  in  the  gaseous  excretion-products  ot  the  lungs 
there  are  substances  of  stale  odor,  including  several  organic  acids 


of  great  reducing  power,  combined  with  ammoniacal  bases.     But 
the  physiological  action  of  these  excretions,  as  observed  by  Brown- 
Sequard   is  nevertheless  a  function  of  the  hygrometnc  state,  to 
which  Flugge  attaches  all  the  importance.     Suppose,  says  Henriet, 
that  in  an  enclosed  space  there  is  so  much  moisture  that  the  air 
becomes  saturated.     At  this  moment  condensation  will  begin  and 
the  walls  ol  the  enclosure  will  become  covered  with  droplets  carry- 
ing with  them  all  the  soluble  products  ol    respiration.      1  here  wil 
remain  in   the  saturated  vapor  a  quantity  ot   excreta  proportional 
t0  th.u  ot   the  water-vapor.     After  condensation  has  begun  it  is 
impossible  to  increase  the  quantity  ot  excretion-products  ;  the  only 
things  that  can  be  increased   are  the   proportion   ot    water  droplets 
and  that  of  carbonic  anhydrid. 

"Now  the  maximum  tension  that  water  vapor  can  attain  is  the 
greater  as  the  temperature  is  higher;  if  that  of  the  enclosure  is 
low  enough  the  vapor  will  reach  only  a  feeble  tension  before  con- 
densation begins.  The  maximum  vitiation,  therefore,  will  not  be 
enough  to  produce  illness.     But  if  the  temperature  is  higher,  the 


Bycourt»yot"Ca»ler'.M.g«l»e.-'     <>'-  1"" 5  b3    M™.  Darmeateter. 

MRS      AVKTON, 

The  only  woman  member  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
a  society  of  over  6.000  men. 

quantity  of  water-vapor  necessary  for  saturation  will  be  greater, 
and  also  the  quantity  of  excreta. 

"Thus  the  pollution  of  the  air  depends  on  the  maximum  tem- 
perature no  matter  how  much  carbonic  gas  it  may  contain ;  this 
'critical  temperature  of  confined  air,'  as  determined  by  experience, 

iS«apract?c5Ilconcl7u°sionS  .  .  .  [are  as  follows]:  We  may  estimate 
the  vitiation  of  the  air  in  houses  or  public  places  not  by  measuring 
the  carbonic  gas,  but  by  the  much  easier  method  of  observing  a 
roistering  thermometer  and  hygrometer.  The  latter  ought  a  ways 
to  stand  as  far  as  possible  from  too  [the  point  of  saturation],  and 
the  thermometer  should  indicate  a  low  temperature  (about  68  F.), 
In  some  cases  the  thermometer  maybe  sufficient;  .  it 
should  alwavs  stand  below  68°.  Ventilation  is  indispensable  and 
should  be  not  intermittent  but  continuous.  .  .  These  precautions 
will  not  insure  air  free  from  pollution  unless  the  outs.de  atmos- 
phere is  sufficiently  pure.  We  h*ve  seen  that  this  is  rarely  the 
case  in  cities."-7W«ft<w  W,/,>,  Thk  Literary  Digest. 
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PROJECTORS  OF  "MALICIOUS  ANIMAL 
MAGNETISM  " 

THK  occult  forces  that  the  world  has  thought  laid  to  sleep 
with  the  banishment  of  witchcraft  are  ever  lying  in  wait 
for  a  resurgence,  according  to  a  Yale  professor.  It  is  intimated 
by  the  New  York  Sun  that  they  are  already  in  operation  tho  under 
a  different  name.  "  Malicious  animal  magnetism  "  is  the  term  that 
adherents  of  the  Christian-Science  cult  give  to  a  force  that  warring 
members  of  its  faith  are  charged  with  using  against  each  other. 

The  public  press  has  for 
some  time  past  given  ac- 
counts of  dissensions  in 
the  ranks.  Mrs.  Delia 
Gilbert,  a  seceder  from 
the  New  York  church, 
has  tried  to  found  a  new 
Christian-Science  body. 
But  this,  it  seems,  is  not 
the  only  trouble  that  dis- 
turbs the  New  York  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scien- 
tist. Its  leader  for  many 
years,  Mrs.  Augusta  Stet- 
son, has  been  deposed, 
permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily, according  to  con- 
flicting reports  ;  and  as  a 
retaliatory  measure  Mrs. 
Stetson  has  projected 
against  Mr.  Archibald 
McClellan,  Mrs.  Eddy's 
adjutant,  a  diurnal  cur- 
rent of  "  malicious  animal 
Accounts  of  this  insidious  attack  appear  in  many 
daily  papers,  their  source  of  information  being  Mrs.  Gilbert, 
who  says  that  she  has  "learned  of  an  attempt  of  Mrs.  Stetson 
to  annihilate  Mr.  McClellan  through  one  of  the  healers  of  the 
First  Church — a  man  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  prac- 
titioner staff  for  fifteen  years,  and  who  had  been  very  close 
to  Mrs.  Stetson."  The  account  as  printed  in  the  New  York 
Mail  continues : 

"  For  hours  daily,  and  if  not  daily,  every  few  days,  Mrs.  Stetson, 
according  to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  who  in  turn  received  her  information 
from  the  old  practitioner,  sat  with  others  of  her  followers,  and  by 
means  of  thought  currents  directed  at  Mr.  McClellan  in  Boston, 
surely  but  slowly  began  his  effacement. 

"  But  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  McClellan  learned  of  attempts  on  his 
life,  according  to  Mrs.  Gilbert,  he  could  not  have  withstood  the 
forces.  However,  he  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  plot  and 
brought  the  charges  of  'malicious  animal  magnetism'  against  Mrs. 
Stetson,  thereby  depriving  her  of  the  opportunity  to  work  upon 
him,  thus  saving  his  life. 

"According  to  Mrs.  Gilbert  the  method  of  electrocution  through 
space  by  thought  waves  was  for  the  operators  to  sit  in  a  darkened 
room  with  their  eyes  closed.  Then  one  of  them  would  say  :  'You 
all  know  Mr.  McClellan.  You  all  know  that  his  place  is  in  the 
darkness  whence  he  came.  If  his  place  is  six  feet  under  ground, 
that  is  where  he  should  be.' 

'Then,'  said  Mrs.  Gilbert,  'all  present  would  concentrate  their 
minds  on  the  one  thought — McClellan,  and  six  feet  under  ground. 
The  practitioner  of  whom  I  speak  told  me  that  this  was  kept  up  for 
days.  I  did  not  know  about  it  myself,  but  I  have  his  word  for  it, 
and  he  is  an  honorable  and  well-known  man  in  the  church.' " 

Mrs.  Gilbert  said  that  the  upheaval  in  the  Christian-Science 
Church,  following  the  edict  of  the  mother  organization  barring  Mrs. 
Stetson  and  sixteen  practitioners,  would  soon  become  a  general 
movement  that  would  precipitate  a  tremendous  religious  war. 


Mrs.  Eddy's  chief  adviser  and  the  reputed 
object  of  the  attack  of  "  malicious  animal 
magnetism." 


magnetism 


The  New  York  Sun  recalls  in  connection  with  this  eerie  episode 
a  recent  remark  of  Professor  Sumner,  of  Yale,  concerning  "the 
possibility  that  at  any  time  there  might  appear  a  revival  in  the 
public  acknowledgment  of  a  belief  in  witchcraft."  The  Sun 
continues  : 

"We  were  able  to  cite  then  a  number  of  cases  recently  brought 
to  light  in  the  news  of  the  day,  which  showed  how  wide-spread  was 
faith  in  occult  malign  influences  controlled  by  men  and  women, 
and  the  drastic  methods  that  were  in  use  every  day  to  overcome 
them  and  to  punish  or  restrain  those  who  employed  them.  A  sys- 
tematic investigation  would  unquestionably  reveal  a  condition  of 
superstition  in  the  most  cultivated  and  highly  educated  communi- 
ties truly  amazing  in  its  extent  and  power. 

"At  present  a  well-known  leader  in  a  religious  movement  num- 
bering many  thousands  of  adherents,  among  whom  are  great  num- 
bers of  persons  of  education,  experience,  and  good  sense,  is  under 
suspension  from  her  functions  and  on  trial  before  the  superior 
authorities  of  her  Church,  charged  with  using  to  the  detriment  of 
her  enemies  a  force  called  'malicious  animal  magnetism.'  It  is 
alleged  that  she  was  able  to  cause  great  distress  and  injury  to  her 
enemies  by  the  exercise  of  a  mysterious  power.  This  power  we 
do  not  understand  to  be  attributed  to  the  Evil  One  in  person,  nor 
is  it  alleged  that  the  accused  woman  has  made  a  bargain  with  any 
devil  or  imp  of  darkness.  Yet  the  charges  bring  irresistibly  to 
mind  the  witch  agitating  a  chip  in  a  basin  of  water  to  raise  a 
storm  at  sea  and  thus  to  destroy  a  vessel,  the  hag  muttering  her 
incantation  over  a  waxen  figure  of  an  enemy,  and  the  savage 
medicine  man  curing  disease  or  wasting  his  victim  by  boiling  the 
parings  of  his  nails  or  the  combings  of  his  hair. 

"Nor  does  the  public  laugh  to-day  at 'malicious  animal  mag- 
netism' and  its  effects  any  more  perhaps  than  the  contemporaries 
of  the  Salem  witches  laughed  at  the  misdeeds  imputed  to  them,  or 
primitive  man  flouted  his  mystery  workers.  We  may  be  permitted 
to  believe  that  in  all  times  there  have  been  men  who  refused  to 
accept  the  boasts  of  witches  and  their  kind  at  their  face  value,  tho 
the  doubters  may  have  maintained  a  discreet  silence  in  the  face  of 
popular  and  official  indorsement.  To-day  there  may  be  more  of 
these  disbelievers,  proportionately,  than  heretofore  ;  certainly  they 
are  not  slow  to  express  their  skepticism  ;  but  that  Professor  Sum- 
ner's opinion  on  the  possibility  of  a  revival  in  witchcraft  is  en- 
tirely justifiable  seems  beyond  question." 

The  Christian  Science  Sentinel  (Boston,  October  16)  sheds 
light  upon  Mrs.  Stetson's  original  offense  in  the  eyes  of  the  mother 
church.     Mrs.  Eddy  admonishes  the  New  York  leader  to  "awake 
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The  deposed   leader  of  the  Christian        Who  is  trying  toorganizearival  Chris- 
Science  Church  of  New  York.  tian  Science  Church  in  New  York. 
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and  arise  from  the  temptation  produced  by  animal  magnetism  upon 
yourself,  allowing  your  students  to  deify  you  and  me."  This  ad- 
monition was  addrest  to  Mrs.  Stetson  o\\  July  23  in  response  to  a 
letter  sent  to  Mrs.  Eddy  by  Mrs.  Stetson's  "pupils,"  apparently 
aimed  at  setting  right  the  difficulties  Mrs.  Stetson  had  involved 
herself  in  with  the  directors  of  the  mother  church.  Mrs.  Eddy 
also  publishes  in  The  Sentinel  a  letter  stating  her  personal  attitude 
toward  all  church  disciplinary  disputes.      It  is  this  : 

"I  approve  the   by-laws  of  the   mother  church,  and  require  the 
Christian-Science  Hoard  of  Directors  to  maintain  them  and  sus- 
tain them.     These  directors  do  not  act  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the 
church     manual,    neither    do     they 
trouble  me  with  their  difficulties  with 
individuals   in   their  own  church  or 
with  the  members  of  branch  churches. 

"My  province  as  a  leader— as  the 
discoverer  and  founder  of  Christian 
Science— is  not  to  interfere  in  cases 
of  discipline,  and  I  hereby  publicly 
declare  that  I  am  not  personally  in- 
volved in  the  affairs  of  the  church 
in  any  other  way  than  through  my 
written  and  published  rules,  all  of 
which  can  be  read  by  the  individual 
who  desires  to  inform  himself  of  the 
facts  ' 


press  an  opinion  as  high  motives  as  we  can.  We  ought  to  avoid 
this  acrimonious  discussion  that  consigns  everybody  who  is  op- 
posed to  our  view  to  perdition  and  to  having  the  most  corrupt 
motives  and  ascribes  to  those  who  stand  with  us  only  the  purest 
motives.  Life  is  too  valuable  to  waste  in  anger  and  the  charging 
and  denunciation  of  our  fellow  men  when  they  don't  deserve 
it 

"What  I  am  urging  is  less  acrimony  in  public  discussion — more 
charity  with  respect  to  each  other  as  to  what  moves  each  man  to 
do  what  he  does,  and  not  to  charge  dishonesty  and  corruption  until 
you  have  a  real  reason  for  doing  so. 

*'  I  am  the  last  man  to  pardon  or  mitigate  wrongs  against  the 
public  or  against    individuals.      I    believe,  and    I    regret   to  say  it, 


MR.  TAFT'S  SERMONS 

PRESIDENT  TA FT  has  not 
neglected  the  example  of  his 
predecessor  in  assuming  the  mantle 
of  the  lay  pteacher.  He  has  perhaps 
even  outdone  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  his 
demonstration  of  catholicity.  Pres- 
ident Taft  has  recently  officiated  at 
the  laying  of  corner-stones  or  in  re- 
ligious exercises  at  an  orthodox- 
Congregational  church  in  Washing- 
ton, a  Jewish  tabernacle  at  Pitts- 
burg, a  Catholic  institution  in  Mon- 
tana :  and  during  Ids  Western  tour  he 
has  preached  in  the  Mormon  taber- 
nacle at  Salt  Lake  and  a  Uni- 
versalist  chinch  in   Portland.   Oregon 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  IN  THE  MORMON  TABERNACLE 

He-  stands  directly  in  front  of  the  choir  and  on  the  left  of  the  chairman.  The  President's  portrait  enters  freely 
into  the  decorations.  In  his  address  he  urged  upon  us  "less  acrimony  in  public  discussion -more  charity  with 
resi>ett  to  each  other." 


besides  these  and  as  a 
fitting  climax,  he  preached  in  the  open  air  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  while 
all  the  church  congregations  in  the  city,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
joined  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Taft's  sermon  at  Salt  Lake  took  on  the  character  of  a 
moral  homily,  starting  from  the  text.  "A  soft  answer  turneth  away 
wrath,  but   grievous  words  stir  up  anger."     He  said  in  part: 

"  It  is  a  text  that  has  forced  itself  upon  my  mind  during  the  last 
ten  years  with  especial  vigor,  because  I  have  come  into  contact 
with  Oriental  peoples  and  with  those  descended  from  the  Latin 
races  of  Europe  and  I  have  had  a  chance  to  compare  their  views 
of  life  and  their  method  of  speech  and  their  social  conventions 
and  amenities  with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

"We  Anglo-Saxons  are,  we  admit,  a  great  race.  We  have  ac- 
complished wonders  in  hammering  out  against  odds  that  seemed 
insurmountable  the  principles  of  civil  liberty  and  popular  govern- 
ment and  making  them  practical  and  showing  to  the  world  their 
benefits.  Put  in  so  doing  and  in  the  course  of  our  life,  it  seems 
to  me,  we  have  ignored  some  things  that  our  fellows  of  Southern 
climes  have  studied  and  made  much  of;  and  that  is  the  forms  of 
speech  and  the  methods  of  everyday  treatment  between  themselves 
and  others.  At  first  that  seems  superficial  to  us,  who  prefer  'no  ' 
and  'yes  '  and  abrupt  methods  and  communications  in  the  shortest 
and  curtest  sentences ;  but,  my  friends,  we  have  much  to  learn 
from  people  of  that  kind  of  courtesy  and  politeness 

"We  ought  to  ascribe  to  our  neighbors  and  to  those  with  whom 
we  come  in  contact,  or  with  respect  to  whose  action  we  have  to  ex- 


that  throughout  this  country  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
and  the  prosecution  of  criminals  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization ; 
but  it  is  one  thing  to  prosecute  a  criminal  when  you  have  evidence, 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  ascribe  motives  to  the  act  of  a  man  when 
you  have  not  any  evidence,  and  are  just  living  in  your  imagination 
in  respect  to  what  you  say." 

At  Portland  the  President  spoke  about  the  need  of  solidarity 
among  the  churches,  and  acknowledged  his  belief  in  the  goodness 
of  man,  saying : 

"I  am  an  optimist.  I  believe  we  are  much  better  to-day  than 
we  were  fifty  years  ago,  man  by  man.  I  believe  we  are  more  al- 
truistic and  more  interested  in  our  fellow  man  than  we  have  been 
at  any  time  in  the  past  fifty  years.  Of  course,  you  hear,  from 
time  to  time,  of  instances  of  selfishness  and  greed,  but  the  only 
reason  these  instances  are  given  prominence  is  because  we  con- 
demn them  the  more  and  believe  that  in  calling  attention  to  them 
they  will  be  made  more  and  more  infrequent." 

Much  favorable  comment  has  been  elicited  from  the  lay  press 
upon  these  addresses,  the  New  York  American  observing: 

"  In  passing  freely,  and  without  dread  of  the  criticism  of  narrow 
minds,  from  a  Jewish  synagog  to  a  Mormon  temple  [tabernacle], 
and  from  the  company  of  Unitarians  to  that  of  Catholics,  the  Presi- 
dent is  giving  impressive  emphasis  to  the  reality  of  religious  liberty 
in  the  United  States  and  to  the  moral  confraternity  of  all 
Americans." 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  is  more  guarded  in  its  estimate  of  the 
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•religious  unit}-  betokened  by  the  President's  sermons,  and  refers 
in  these  words  to  what  it  calls  his  contribution  "to  the  desultory 
controversy  revolving  around  the  present  status  of  religion  "  : 

"He  did  not  pose  as  an  advocate  of  the  'higher  criticism  '  or  of 
the  so-called 'old-time  religion.'  But  he  did  speak  along  broad, 
non-sectarian  lines,  in  hopeful  affirmation  of  the  progress  of  right 
living  in  general  in  this  country. 

"One  of  the  dominant  notes  of  his  discourse,  significant  if  it  is 
well-founded,  was  as  follows  : 

"'I  think  we  have  reached  the  time  when  the  churches  are  grow- 
ing together;  when  there  is  less  bitterness  of  denominational  dis- 
pute and  that  no  matter  what  creed  we  may  follow,  the  churches 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  they  must  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  the  contest  for  righteousness  ;  that  we  all  stand  for  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man.' 

"Are  the  denominations  in  America  getting  closer  together? 
The  question  is  difficult  of  accurate  answer. 

"The  closer  affiliations  of  ministers  of  differing  denominations 
in  the  cities  point  a  hopeful  aspect.  But  can  it  be  claimed  that 
their  congregations  follow  in  their  footsteps?  In  other  words,  are 
the  fundamental  divergencies  of  creed  between  Methodists  and 
Baptists  and  Episcopalians  and  Universalists  and  Presbyterians 
and  Unitarians  and  Roman  Catholics  and  Hebrews  less  irreconci- 
lable than,  say,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  ?  The  candid  observer 
ran  not  conscientiously  offer  large  hope  in  this  regard. 

"The  President  claims,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  denomina- 
tions are  displaying  more  of  a  tendency  to  work  'shoulder  to 
shoulder' in  the  contest  for  righteousness.  This  much  is  true; 
they  are  uniting  more  than  at  any  previous  time  in  non-denomina- 
tional movements  looking  toward  the  improvement  of  things 
civic,  and  in  organized  efforts  having  common  philanthropic  ends 
in  view." 


the  labor  system  there,  and  comes  to  lay  these  facts  before  the 
people  of  America,  believing  that  they  will  not  knowingly  give 
their  support,  even  indirectly,  to  a  commercial  system  which  is  in 
everything  but  name  a  reproduction  of  the  slavery  which  we  sup- 
posed had  been  stricken  forever  from  the  list  of  human  iniquities 
— at  least  under  the  flag  of  a  nominally  Christian  state." 


TAINTED  COCOA 

THE  atrocities  of  the  Kongo  bid  fair  to  find  their  match  in 
similar  deeds  in  a  neighboring  part  of  the  Dark  Continent, 
if  we  may  judge  by  rumors  concerning  the  cocoa  planters  of  the 
islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  Christian  Advocate  (New 
York)  notes  that  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt  is  being  s.ent  to  this  country 
by  the  Antislavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society  of  England 
in  behalf  of  the  victims  of  enforced  labor  in  the  Portuguese  islands 
of  San  Thome  and  Principe.  As  presented  by  The  Advocate,  the 
conditions  in  the  islands  and  the  mission  of  Mr.  Burtt  are  these  : 

"  It  seems  that  a  small  group  of  cocoa-planters  are  cultivating 
their  farms  by  means  of  the  labor  of  men  and  women  brought  from 
the  hinterland  of  Angola  to  these  islands,  which  lie  in  the  Gulf  of 
(iuinea  and  which  furnish  one-sixth  of  the  world's  supply  of  cocoa, 
America  being  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of  their  product. 
Between  30,000  and  40.C00  servicaes,  as  these  laborers  are  called, 
are  working  on  these  plantations,  and  so  appalling  is  the  death- 
rate  that  four  or  five  thousand  have  to  be  imported  annually  to 
maintain  the  force. 

"The  human  supply  is  obtained,  just  as  slaves  were  obtained 
for  America  a  century  ago,  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  some  of  the 
victims  being  sold  for  debt,  some  given  up  on  accusation  of  witch- 
craft, others  captured  through  feuds  and  pillage  raids  or  other 
trickery,  and  some  obtained  by  barter.  They  are  brought  to  the 
coast  in  small  gangs,  shackled  at  night,  and  their  transit  is  accom- 
panied by  a  tremendous  wastage  of  life,  half  of  them,  it  is  said, 
succumbing  to  hardship  and  brutality  en  route. 

"The  forms  of  the  Portuguese  law,  which  forbids  slavery,  are 
respected  in  the  transaction  of  employing  these  people,  but  as  the 
wretched  natives  are  entirely  ignorant  of  what  is  being  done,  their 
assent  can  not  make  legal  their  so-called  'contract '  for  five  years' 
labor.  The  fact  is  that  few  of  them  ever  return  to  the  mainland, 
and  that  none  of  them  would  leave  it  except  upon  compulsion. 
Until  lately  none  of  them  have  ever  been  sent  home  ;  but  since  the 
publication  of  such  facts  as  those  given  above  has  led  the  Cadburys 
and  other  leading  chocolate  manufacturers  of  England  to  cease  to 
buy  the  products  of  slave  labor,  tne  Portuguese  Government  has 
made  promises  in  regard  to  the  recruitment  and  repatriation  of 
these  laborers. 

"Mr.  Burtt  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Portuguese  islands  and 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  COMET 

"^HE  approaching  Halley's  comet  comes  with  its  tail  tagged 
-*-  with  a  venerable  slander  on  the  Church,  says  a  Catholic 
journal,  America  (New  York).  The  reference  of  course  is  to  the 
bull  that  Calixtus  III.  is  reputed  to  have  promulagted  against  it 
in  1456.  This  journal  owns  up  that  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  ex- 
pectation as  to  "what  quarter  of  modern  journalism  the  calumny 
would  show  itself  during  the  present  visit  of  the  comet."  Nothing 
less  than  The  Scientific  American,  in  an  editorial  of  September 
25,  answers  the  expectation,  and  the  Catholic  journal  deals  with 
its  learned  contemporary  in  this  form  : 

"Now  a  scientific  paper  ought  not  to  leave  its  chosen  domain  of 
technical  facts  to  chronicle  ecclesiastical  history;  but,  should  it 
be  tempted  to  do  so,  it  should  strive  to  maintain  a  scientific  regard 
for  truth  in  accordance  with  its  character  and  purpose.  The  truth 
in  the  present  case  was  not  so  hard  to  come  at.  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After  for  September  has  an  article  by  E.  Vincent 
Heward,  F.R.A.S.,  in  which  the  editor  of  The  Scientific  A??ieri- 
can  might  have  discovered  the  true  story  of  the  Pope  and  the 
comet.  Similar  versions  of  the  same  story  are  numerous  in  reli- 
able histories.  A  reference  to  historical  documents  reveals  the 
fact  that  the  papal  bull  in  question  contained  no  reference  to  a 
comet ;  but  merely  an  order  that  supplications  be  made  to  avert 
evils  which,  in  the  opinion  of  astronomers  of  the  day,  would  follow 
in  the  wake  of  the  comet." 

The  "error"  of  the  editor  of  The  Scientific  American  suggests 
"some  interesting  reflections"  to  the  Catholic  journals  which  it 
proceeds  to  reveal : 

"The  first  is  that  he,  in  common  with  a  large  number  of 'enlight- 
ened moderns,'  never  dreams  of  testing  the  veracity  of  an  absurd 
story  in  which  the  Church  plays  a  ridiculous  part.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  history  of  the  Church  is  on  its  face  a  collection  of 
absurdities,  in  which  intelligence  and  enlightenment  are  altogether 
absent.  If  a  single  instance  of  the  Church's  ignorance  and  super- 
stition is  of  doubtful  value,  there  is  no  particular  reason  for  reject- 
ing or  investigating  it.  If  it  is  not  true,  it  is  at  least  ben  trovato. 
It  is  veracious  by  implication.  It  fits  in  with  the  general  character 
for  puerile  nonsense  which  the  Catholic  Church  possesses  in  the 
eyes  of  'progressive  scientific  men.' 

"This  is  our  first  reflection,  and  it  bears  rather  grievously  upon 
the  editor  of  a  paper  who,  we  suppose,  does  not  care  to  alienate 
that  section  of  his  readers  who  happen  to  profess  and  practise  and 
regard  with  sensitive  reverence  the  teachings  of  the  great  Church 
which  he  so  gratuitously  slanders. 

"Our  second  reflection  is  more  general.  Had  Pope  Calixtus 
III.  paid  less  regard  to  the  ipse  dixits  of  the  astronomers  of  his 
day,  he  would  not  have  afforded  even  a  remote  occasion  for  the 
derision  which  later  scientific  writers  have  heaped  upon  him.  And 
yet  modern  scientists  are  forever  girding  at  the  Church  for  her 
reactionary  and  obscurantist  policies,  because,  forsooth,  she  does 
not  embrace  unreservedly  every  theory  that  contemporary  science 
proposes  with  dogmatic  vehemence.  It  is  an  interesting  day-dream 
to  sit  back  and  conjecture  how  many  of  the  popes  since  Calixtus 
III.  would  be  furnishing  grounds  for  'scientific  '  laughter  a  century 
or  two  after  they  had  passed  away,  if  they  had  been  prone  to  act 
upon  all  the  alleged  discoveries  made  by  the  wise  men  of  science 
among  their  contemporaries.  In  such  an  event  the  catechism 
would  take  on  the  mutability  of  a  scientific  text-book.  The  latter 
is  out  of  date  in  less  than  ten  years  after  its  publication." 

The  Presbyterian  Banner  (Pittsburg)  c?.lls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  story  of  the  comet  and  the  papal  bull  "has  become  so 
deeply  ingrained  in  Protestant  tradition  that  many  Protestants 
believe  it  yet."  But,  it  adds,  "the  story  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
proved by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  writers." 
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FEAR  OF  ENTHUSIASM  FOR  STUDIES 

COLLEGE  athleticism  h.is  long  been  the  goat  to  bear  the  stig- 
ma of  our  deprest  state  oi  scholarship.  But  the  new  presi- 
dent of  Dartmouth,  while  not  offering  a  brief  for  athletics,  makes 
a  new  diagnosis  of  our  ailment.  He  thinks  that  the  somewhat 
cavalier  attitude  oi  our  Undergraduates  toward  the  culture  of  the 
mind  is  but  a  symptom  of  far  deeper  changes  in  society  and  our 
national  life.  It  has  become  a  fashion,  he  thinks,  to  reverse 
Hamlet's  advice  to  "assume  a  virtue  if  you  have  it  not."  and  as- 
sume an  indifference  to  mask  a  real  interest.  Even  of  the  "much 
discust  decline  in  scholarship,"  says  Dr.  Ernest  Fox  Nichols  in 
his  inaugural  address  on  October  14,  "it  may  be  justly  questioned 
whether  it  is  not  apparent  rather  than  real."  It  is  to  his  mind  the 
"outspoken  scholarly  enthusiasm  rather  than  the  getting  of  lessons  " 
that  seems  to  have  suffered.  "The  average  student  acquires  more 
and  wider  knowledge  in  college  now  than  he 
did  thirty  years  ago.*     But — 

"  Many  students  appear  to  have  relaxed  a 
little  in  the  seriousness  of  purpose  with  which 
they  approach  their  work.  They  certain] \ 
show  more  reserve  in  the  way  they  speak  ol 

it.  Here  it  must  be  remembered,  however. 
that  fashions  the  country  over  have  changed 
and  the  expi  f  interest  and  enthusiasm 

in  some  subjects  i>  more  stintingly  measured 

than  a  generation  ago.  If  anything  we  now 
often  get  a  scant  portion  in  expression  where 
we  used  to  get  an  overweight.  Nowhere  is 
this  change  more  striking  than  in  the  gentle 
art  of  public  speaking.  Yet  fashions  react  on 
men.  and  our  time  may  have  lost  something 
in  lorcefulness  from  its  often  assumed  attitude 
of  intellectual  weariness,  from  a  painstaking 
effort  at  restraint  and  simplicity  of  utterance. 
Our  present  tendency  is  to  speak  on  the 
lighter  aspects  of  even  grave  matters — possi 
bly  a  kind  of  revolt  against  a  flowery  senti- 
mentalism.  an  unctuous  cant,  or  a  long  face. 
not  considered  in  the  best  of  taste  just 
now  to  get  into  heated  discussions  and  con- 
troversies over  man's  most  vital  intellectual 
and  spiritual  concerns. 

"The  habit  of  suppression  has  come  into 
the  college  from  without.  I  do  not  think  it 
began  there.  Science  in  the  university  may 
have  misled  the  thoughtless  to  some  extent 
by  an  emotionless  discussion  of  facts,  but 
facts  should  be  discust  without  emotion;  it 
is  the  lifeless  statement  of  purpose  from  which  we  suffer.  The 
driving  power  of  intellect  is  enthusiasm,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  it 
in  that  passionate  devotion  to  research  which  sc  painstakingly  and 
properly  excludes  all  warmth  from  its  calm  statement  of  results. 
Yet  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  divine  zeal,  an  irresistible  force,  which 
urges  the  true  investigator  on  to  those  great  achievements,  which 
are  so  profoundly  changing  the  habits  of  our  daily  life  and  thought. 
For  any  mental  indifference,  therefore,  be  it  real  or  assumed, 
science  is  in  no  wise  responsible.  Science  takes  herself  very 
seriously  and  is  always  in  deadly  earnest. 

"  In  only  one  phase  of  college  life  to-day  may  a  student  other 
than  shamefacedly  show  a  full  measure  of  pleasurable  excitement, 
and  that  is  in  athletics.  What  might  not  happen  to  him  who  threw 
up  his  hat  and  cheered  himself  hoarse  over  a  theorem  of  algebra, 
or  over  the  scholarly  achievements  of  the  faculty  !  Some  young 
men  appear  to  have  grown  shy  and  to  feel  that  a  show  of  enthusi- 
asm over  ideas  reveals  either  doubtful  breeding,  a  lack  of  balance, 
or  small  experience  with  the  world.  They  would  be  like  Solomon 
in  saying  'there  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,'  and  profoundly 
unlike  him  in  everything  else — an  easy  apathy  to  things  of  the 
mind  and  spirit  so  often  passes  for  poise  and  wisdom  with  the 
young!  Thus  some  indifference  in  college  and  out  of  it  is  un- 
doubtedly more  assumed    than    genuine.      But   again   we   are   in 


danger  of  utterance  and  manner  reacting  on  thought  and  effort. 
Signs  of  such  a  reaction  are  already  apparent.  Thus  the  college 
atmosphere  has  seemingly  lost,  for  the  initially  weak  in  character, 
some  ot  its  vigorous  and  wholesome  mental  incentive. 

"May  we  not  henceforth  live  our  college  life  on  a  somewhat 
higher  plane,  where  real  simplicity,  naturalness,  and  downright 
sincerity  replace  all  traces  of  sophistication  ami  wrong  ideals. 
Let  genuine  enthusiasm  find  freer  and  more  fearless  expression, 
that  we  may  become  more  manly,  strong,  and  free.  Why  can't 
some  college  men  stop  masquerading  in  an  assumed  mental  apathy 
and  be  spontaneously  honest  ?" 


WHAT  DEATH  MAY  DO  FOR  A  POET 

P^OR  a  poet  to  die  and  have  ten  thousand  people  struggle  for 
L  the  privilege  of  touching  with  their  hands  his  coffin  or  the 
hearse  that  bears  him  away  is  a  thing  not  recorded  of  many  even 
of  the  greatest.  But  a  "homeless,  penniless, 
devil-may-care  Jewish  poet  of  the  East  Side  " 
was  buried  the  other  day  from  the  rooms  of  the 
I'.ducational  Alliance,  New  York,  and  such 
was  the  demonstration  made  in  his  honor. 
"Good-by,  good  Imber!  "  cried  these  crowds 
oi  men.  women,  and  children.  It  was  prob- 
ably less  the  Bohemian  poet  who  spent  his 
life  in  the  coffee-houses  and  wine-rooms  of 
the  Fast  Side,  than  the  man  who  wrote  the 
battle  hymn  of  Zionism — Naphtali  Herz 
Imber,  that  was  thus  celebrated.  Distin- 
guished Jewish  religious  leaders  eulogized 
the  vagrant  poet,  "more  appreciated  in  death 
than  in  life."  In  paying  a  tribute  to  his 
worth  Dr.  S.  Buechler  said  : 

"We  mourn  for  him,  for  he  can  only  be 
compared  to  a  star,  a  wandering  star,  who 
wanders  for  the  good  of  the  people,  but  is 
looked  upon,  unfortunately,  as  a  wanderer 
and  not  as  a  star.  He  had  his  faults,  but  he 
suffered  by  our  faults  in  not  helping  him, 
and  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
that  he  died  for  the  want  of  care." 


DR.    ERNES1    I  o\    Nil   HOLS, 

Dartmouth's  new  president,  who  says  that 
"'in  only  one  phase  of  college  life  to-day  may 
a  student,  other  than  shamefacedly,  show  a 
full  measure  of  pleasurable  excitement,  and 
that  is  in  athletics." 


An  interesting  sketch  of  the  poet's  life  and 
personality  is  printed  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post,  where  we  read  : 


"  Few  of  his  many  friends  had  ever  been 
able  to  find  out  where  Naphtali  Herz  Imber 
lived.  They  knew  him  as  a  patron  of  the  East-Side  coffee- 
houses. But  Imber  never  drank  coffee  or  tea,  for  he  was  a  true 
poet,  and,  following  Omar's  advice,  sought  inspiration  in  the 
grape.  Often  he  was  to  be  seen  at  a  little  table  by  himself  with 
his  glass  before  him,  and  a  cigaret  between  his  lips. 

"There,  sometimes,  he  would  discuss  the  great  men  of  the  past 
and  present  Ghetto  world  with  sly  sarcasm,  shaking  his  head  in 
enjoyment  of  his  own  humor.  But  for  the  most  part  he  sat  silent, 
apparently  in  reverie — reverie  of  a  life  truly  Bohemian,  packed 
full  of  incident,  of  gipsy  wandering  over  the  face  of  the  globe,  of 
strange  companions,  and  of  peculiar  doings. 

"He  was  not  so  old  in  years,  but  he  was  bent,  and  he  used  a 
stick  ;  heavy  gray  locks  fell  over  his  shoulders.  At  the  last  ban- 
quet of  the  Zionists  in  New  York,  when  contributions  were  sought 
for  the  Palestine  fund,  he  made  his  way  slowly  to  the  front,  and 
with  a  grandiose  flourish  announced  .  'Naphtali  Herz  Imber  gives 
a  nickel  !  '  At  Zionist  conventions  he-was  always  found,  in  what- 
ever city  they  were  held.  How  he  made  his  way  to  them,  his 
acquaintances  never  attempted  to  discover. 

"The  poet  appeared,  it  would  seem,  from  the  void,  but  there 
was  a  reason  for  his  presence.  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  wrote  the 
Hebrew  poem  known  as  'Hatikvah,'  expressing  in  simple  lines  the 
longing  of  the  Jews  to  return  to  Palestine  :  it  became  the  national 
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hymn  of  the  Jews.  At  the  conventions  Imber  waited  for  the  Zion- 
ists to  sing  his  song  fervently,  as  they  always  do,  and  then,  proud 
and  happy,  he  would  smile  proudly,  looking  about  for  approval. 
He  would  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  hear  it,  and  was  invariably 
present  when  it  was  on  the  program  for  any  occasion.  How  he 
kept  track  of  these  occasions  was  a  mystery." 

Imber  was  born  in  Bohemia,  says  this  writer,  and  "lived  a 
Bohemian  in  almost  every  quarter  of  Europe  and  America."     As 

a  child  he  attracted  attention 
in  Germany,  England,  and 
elsewhere  by  his  precocity. 
He  traveled  with  the  Oli- 
phants  in  the  Orient,  and 
later  became  with  Zangwill  a 
penniless  journalist  in  Lon- 
don where  the  two  tried  to  eke 
out  a  living  by  publishing  a 
weekly.  The  writer  continues  : 

"  Imber  in  Europe  was  vag- 
abond and  poet ;  but  Imber 
in  this  country  was  vagabond 
and  philosopher.  Hebrew 
poet  tho  he  was,  he  went  about 
the  country  asserting  that  he 
was  a  mahatma,  a  'wise  man 
of  the  Indies.'  He  not  only 
had  a  dark  skin,  but  the  tan 
of  the  tramp,  and  he  let  his 
black  hair  grow  long,  so  that 
he  looked  like  a  real  Hindu 
philosopher.  As  a  mahatma, 
for  several  years  he  traveled 
about  enjoying  himself,  inci- 
dentally delivering  lectures  on 
Buddhist  and  Hindu  philoso- 
phy—  lectures  consisting  of 
incomprehensible,  vague,  and 
ecstatic  outpourings,  which 
the  Hebrew  mahatma  did  not 
himself  understand. 

"  He  had  a  good  time  as  a 
mahatma;  he  had  a  good  time 
all  his  life.  His  philosophy, 
as  has  been  said,  was  that  of 
old  Khayyam.  He  had  his 
little  store  of  books,  which 
changed  but  never  grew  in  number.  Like  a  true  Bohemian,  he 
wanted  to  sit  about  and  discuss  art  and  poetry,  and  he  would 
allow  no  one  else  to  talk  if  he  could  help  it. 

"His  weather-worn  features  would  light  up  and  his  bent  figure 
straighten,  when  he  thought  he  was  enlightening  company  upon 
the  philosophy  of  poetry.  But  he  was  no  prophet  in  the  coffee- 
houses— simply  an  eccentric  relic  of  the  past.  Every  one  was  kind 
to  him.  His  hearers  were  amused  by  his  child-like  vanities  ;  they 
were  fond  of  contemplating  him  as  a  true  type  of  the  East  Side, 
with  its  contradictions,  its  poetry  and  prose,  its  virtues  and  vices, 
chivalry  and  chicanery,  brilliancy  and  depravity. 

"  But  a  visitor  to  a  shabby  cafe"  in  recent  years  had  to  be  told 
who  the 'great  Naphtali  Herz  Imber'  was,  for  the  Hebrew  poet 
had  no  longer  a  commanding  figure. 

"Yet  sometimes  this  queer  old  character  had  his  moments  of  re- 
vival. It  was  when  he  had  left  the  coffee-houses  and  the  crowded 
streets,  the  noises  and  the  odors,  and  the  unlovely  tenements — and 
went  into  the  green  fields.  Then  there  came  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation, indicative  of  the  real  poetical  nature  of  this  whimsical, 
weather-beaten  character.  He  delighted  like  a  child  in  sights  and 
sounds.  He  would  lounge  under  the  trees  and  listen  to  birds  and 
watch  the  clouds.  He  watched  for  the  sun's  rise  and  its  set.  He 
loved  flowers,  and  sniffed  eagerly  at  all  fragrances. 

"  He  traveled  at  times  from  town  to  town,  leisurely  and  pleasantly, 
with  his  little  stock  of  books  and  his  queer  canes,  stopping  at  tav- 
erns to  engage  loungers  in  conversation.  Afterward  he  lamented, 
like  a  true  poet,  the  ignorance  of  the  rustic,  who  could  not  appre- 
ciate his  ideas. 


NAPHTALI     HKRZ    IMBER 

A  vagabond  Jewish  poet  whose  fu- 
neral procession  was  followed  by  thou- 
sands of  his  weeping  coreligionists. 


"  Of  late  years  he  had  been  deserting  the  coffee-houses  and  his 
winter  haunts  regularly.  He  received  invitations,  or  invited  him- 
self, to  visit  Jewish  farms,  and  there  he  passed  his  days  in  bucolic 
surroundings.  How  he  lived  at  other  times,  whence  came  the 
wherewithal,  nobody  knew.  Imber  himself  probably  did  not  care, 
so  long  as  it  came,  for  as  he  said  of  life  : 

"'It  is  a  merry  jaunt,  but  give  me  a  "hitch"  and  I  am  content.'" 

Mr.   Hutchins   Hapgood,   in  his  book  on    "The  Spirit  of  the 

Ghetto,"  lately  republished,  repeats  the  current  belief  that  Imber 

was  the  original  of  the  poet  Pinchas  in  Zangwill's  "Children  of 

the  Ghetto."     This  volume  also  contains  one  stanza  of  Imber's 

"The  Watch  on  the  Jordan,"  translated  into  English  by  Zangwill, 

which  runs  as  follows  : 

Like  the  crash  of  the  thunder 

Which  splitteth  asunder 

The  flame  of  the  cloud, 

On  our  ears  ever  falling, 

A  voice  is  heard  calling 

From  Zion  aloud : 

"  Let  your  spirits'  desires 

For  the  land  of  your  sires 

Eternally  burn 

From  the  foe  to  deliver 

Our  own  holy  river, 

To  Jordan  return." 

Where  the  soft  flowing  stream 

Murmurs  low  as  in  dream, 

There  set  we  our  watch. 

Our  watchword,  "  The  sword 

Of  our  land  and  our  Lord," 

By  the  Jordan  then  set  we  our  watch. 
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MISS  FARRAR'S  RISE   IN  OPERA 

ARY  GARDEN  will  perhaps  look  to  her  laurels  with  some 
concern  when  she  sees  Geraldine  Farrar  called  America's 
"  first  singing-actress  in  the  full  and  the  fine  new  sense  of  the  words. " 
Such  is  the  high  praise  accorded  her  by  a  Boston  critic  in  the  very 
respect  Miss  Garden  has  claimed  supremacy.  But  she  did  not 
gain  this  place  at  one  bound.  Miss  Farrar  has  been  three  years 
with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  and  at  the  start  the  audi- 
ences were  rather  chilly.  That  she  is  now  a  settled  public  favorite, 
however,  points  out  Mr.  H.  T.  Parker,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  demand 
for  her  services  in  a  preliminary  concert  season  before  her  term  at 
the  Metropolitan  opera  opens.  To  be  sure,  she  had  a  certaia 
amount  of  newspaper  heralding  when  she  joined  the  opera  com- 
pany in  1906.  Then  she  came  here  as  an  accomplished  singing 
actress  who  had  gained  a  place  on  the  European  stage.  While 
such  a  star  shines  from  a  distance  Americans  are  apt  to  brag  lus- 
tily, Mr.  Parker  says.  But  "when  at  last  she  comes  among  them, 
if  they  happen  to  find  no  interest  in  her,  they  care  not  at  all,  so 
far  as  their  works  at  the  box-office  go,  whether  she  was  born  in 
Joliet  or  Joppa."  Miss  Farrar  did  not  win  at  once.  "The  public 
of  the  Metropolitan  had  long  been  schooled  to  an  excessive  ad- 
miration for  the  qualities  of  a  voice  in  itself  rather  than  for  the 
artistry  that  a  singer  might  bestow  upon  it,  and  Miss  Farrar's 
voice,  as  so  much  tone,  was  by  no  means  the  most  remarkable  of 
her  operatic  possessions."  Mr.  Parker  looks  upon  her  as  "in  the 
fine  modern  sense  "  a  singing  actress.  The  signal  and  the  indi- 
vidual quality  of  her  artistry  is  "the  expressiveness  of  her  singing 
— her  ability  to  color  her  tones  with  the  mood  of  the  operatic 
moment  and  to  inform  them  with  the  life,  ^s  it  were,  of  the  operatic 
personage  with  whom  she  had  clothed  herself."  How  she  has 
won  out  in  the  great  operatic  battle  Mr.  Parker,  writing  in  the 
Boston  Transt  ript.  thus  shows  : 

"Miss  Farrar's  first  audiences  at  the  Metropolitan  were  be- 
comingly chilly,  but  from  the  Juliet  in  Gounod's  'Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  with  which  she  began,  she  went  steadily  and  resolutely  on- 
ward with  her  Marguerite  in  'Faust,'  her  Elisabeth  in  'Tann- 
hauser,'  her  Nedda  in  'Pagliacci '  and  her  Geisha  in  'Madame 
Butterfly.'  The  winter  drew  into  the  spring,  and  long  before  the 
season  was  ended  she  had  established  herself  with  a  resident  pub- 
lic in  New  York  that  returned  time  and  again  to  applaud  her  and 
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with  a  transient  public  that  curiously  scanned  the  announcements 
of  the  opera-house  for  the  performances  in  which  she  was  to  ap- 
pear, and  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  like  favoi  that  she  found 
when  the  tour  oi  the  company  carried  her  to  Boston  and  to  Chi- 

jo.  She  won  this  position,  moreover,  almost  single-handed. 
Most  oi  the  Ephraims  of  the  newspapers  were  joined  to  their 
elderly  idols,  and  were  more  plentiful  of  doubts  and  reservations 
than  of  affirmations  and  praise.  The  public  of  the  opera-house  in 
\  York,  alike  of  the  parquet,  the  boxes,  and  the  gallery,  really 
discovered  Miss  Farrar  for  itself  and  spread  its  liking  and  appre- 
ciation of   her  from  mouth  to  mouth  and  ear  to  ear.     In  Boston  a 

measure  of  local  interest, 
because  of  her  early  years 
in  a  neighboring  suburb, 
helped  her  vogue  at  the 
start  :  but  such  a  fortu- 
itous and  immaterial  cir- 
cumstance quickly  ex- 
hausted its  influence,  and 
there,  as  in  Chicago.  Miss 
Farrar  gained  her  public 
by  dint  of  her  own  per- 
sonality, her  own  talents, 
and  her  own  accomplish- 
ments. .  .  .  Now,  before 
she  is  out  of  her  twenties, 
she  has  gained  a  just  po- 
sition and  a  just  vogue  in 
the  United  States  such  as 
mm  American  singer — and 
none  of  foreign  birth  for 
that  matter — has  won  so 
quickly  and  so  young." 


i  mj..  New  \ 

GERALDINB    FARRAR, 

The  youngest  of  our  song-birds  to  be  ac- 
corded first  rank  as  a  singing  actre-s 


A  vital  personality  has 
been  the  factor  that  com- 
mended Miss  Farrar  to 
her  audiences,  says  this 
writer.      "She     has     the 


finely  nervous  instincts  of  the  thoroughbred   to   be  always  doing 
her  best."     Mr.  Parker  continues  : 

"As  this  nervous  vitality  has  ordered  Miss  Farrar's  life  for  her 
three  years  in  America,  so  it  has  dominated  her  work  on  the  stage 
and  in  the  concert-room.  Some  singers  in  opera  merely  wear  the 
dress,  make  the  absolutely  necessary  or  the  absolutely  conventional 
motions,  and  sing  the  allotted  music  of  their  personage.  They 
yield  no  impression  to  their  audiences  except  of  their  voice  and 
vocal  artistry  labeled  for  the  evening  with  the  name  opposite  their 
own  on  the  program.  Miss  Farrar,  on  the  other  hand,  by  dint  of 
this  vitality,  enters  into  the  very 
musical  and  dramatic  existence  of 
her  personages  and  recreates  it  in 
the  fine  fire  of  her  own  personality. 
tho  they  be  as  far  apart  as  Nedda 
and  Elisabeth,  as  Manon  Lescaut 
and  Cio-Cio-San .  The  impression 
she  bears  to  her  audiences  is  the 
impression  of  the  character,  living 
for  the  hour  before  their  eyes,  not 
merely  in  the  externals  of  dress, 
disguise,  and  physical  aspect,  but 
in  the  finer  illusion  of  voice  and 
action,  of  emotion  and  spirit.  Her 
operatic  characters  have  been  oper- 
atic individualities,  and  of  ten  indi- 
vidualities, like  the  Elisabeth  of 
'Tannhauser'  or  the  Margherita 
of  •Mefistofele.'  that  were  far 
from  Geraldine  Farrar  herself. 
She  has  the  recreating  imagina- 
tion. Never,  with  all  her  zeal, 
has  she  prest  this  illusion  too 
far.  ...  Her  study  of  her  char- 
acters is  usually  minute  ;  she  has 
the  imagination  that  kindles  at  a 
spark,  the  sensitiveness  that  re- 
sponds to  a  touch." 


BROWNING   IN   THE  NICKELODEONS 

^HE  Browning  societies  may  soon  come  to  find  valued  support 

*■      from  such  unlikely  sources  as  the  moving-picture  shows,  if  the 

taste  for  the  supposedly  obscure  poet  increases.     "  Pippa  Passes," 

it  is  said,  has  become  one  of  the  popular  stories  for  this  animated 


Cop}'riL'M''<l  bj    \  in..    Dupont,  V'\v  Yuri.. 

MISS    FARRAR   AS 


MIGNON. 


Copyrighted  by  Airae  Dupont,  New  York. 

THE  PATHETIC  HEROINE  OF  "MME.  BUTTERFLY." 

Miss  Farrar  when  singing  this  part  "enters  into  the  very  musical 
and  dramatic  existence  "  of  the  little  Cio-Cio-San. 


pictorial  representation.  Such  unsuspected  taste  being  discovered 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  appetite  that  maybe  cultivated.  The  New 
York  Times  somewhat  cynically  sees  "no  reason  why  one  may  not 
expect  soon  to  see  the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  the  nickelodeons 
demanding  Kant's  'Prolegomena  to  Metaphysic  '  with  the  'Kritic 

of  Pure  Reason'  for  a  curtain- 
raiser."  This  journal  goes  on  with 
some  astonishing  revelations  con- 
cerning what  has  come  over  the 
spirit  of  moving-picture  dreams. 
Thus  : 


"  Since  popular  opinion  has  been 
expressing  itself  through  the  Board 
of  Censors  of  the  People's  Insti- 
tute, such  material  as 'The  Odys- 
sey,' the  Old  Testament,  Tolstoy, 
George  Eliot,  De  Maupassant, 
and  Hugo  has  been  drawn  upon  to 
furnish  the  films,  in  place  of  the 
sensational  blood-and-thunder  va- 
riety which  brought  down  public 
indignation  upon  the  manufactur- 
ers six  months  ago.  Browning, 
however,  seems  to  be  the  most 
rarefied  dramatic  stuff  up  to  date. 

"As  for  the  'Pippa'  without 
words,  the  first  films  show  the  sun- 
light waking  Pippa  for  her  holi- 
day, with  light  and  shade  effects 
like  those  obtained  by  the  'Seces- 
sionist '      photographers.        Then 
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Pippa  goes  on  her  way,  dancing  and  singing  ;  the  quarreling  family 
hears  her,  and  forgets  its  dissension ;  the  taproom  brawlers  cease 
their  carouse,  and  so  on,  with  the  pictures  alternately  showing 
Pippa  on  her  way,  and  then  the  effect  of  her 'passing'  on  the 
various  groups  in  the  Browning  poem.  The  contrast  between  the 
'tired  business  man  '  at  a  roof -garden  and  the  sweatshop  worker 
applauding  Pippa  is  certainly  striking. 

"That  this  demand  for  the  classics  is  genuine  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  adventurous  producers  who  inaugurated  these  expen- 
sive departures  from  cheap  melodrama  are  being  overwhelmed  by 
orders  from  the  renting  agents.  Not  only  the  nickelodeons  of 
New  York  but  those  of  many  less  pretentious  cities  and  towns  are 
demanding  Browning  and  the  other  'high-brow  effects.'  The 
clergymen  who  denounced  the  cheap  moving-picture  plays  of  the 
past  would  be  surprized  and  enlightened  to  find  the  Biblical  teach- 
ing, eliminated  from  the  public  schools,  being  taken  up  in  motion 
pictures.  Impressive  nativity  plays  have  been  given  with  excellent 
scenic  effects,  while  Mounet-Sully  played  Judas  in  an  Easter  play 
prepared  by  a  French  firm.  An  American  firm  is  now  specializing 
on  the  Old  Testament.  'Jephtha's  Daughter  '  and  'The  Judgment 
of  Solomon  '  have  already  been  given  in  excellent  form,  and  have 
proved  very  popular.  A  play  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren  is  being 
prepared. 

"  A  series  of  historical  plays  have  been  done,  and  more  will 
follow.  An  experimental  afternoon  was  given  in  a  public  school 
in  Fifth  Street,  with  a  program  of  instructional  plays  for 
history  and  English  courses.  One  of  the  district  superintend- 
ents gave  the  accompanying  talk  to  assembled  teachers  and 
children.  The  result  was  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  more  is 
planned  along  this  line,  tho  no  public  announcements  have  been 
made." 

It  would  be  absurd,  we  are  told,  to  pretend  that  the  manufac- 
turers had  voluntarily  turned  from  cheap  to  expensive  productions. 
The  change  has  been  brought  about  indirectly  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  board  of  censorship  at  the  request  of  the  show- 
men. They,  it  seems,  grew  tired  of  being  arrested  for  question- 
able plays  which  they  had  only  rented  from  manufacturers  and  were 
individually  powerless  to  control.  Their  case,  presented  to  the 
People's  Institute,  resulted  in  this  censorship  plan,  and  now  any 
manufacturer  who  refuses  to  submit  his  films  to  the  board  is  black- 
listed.    We  read  further : 

"In  the  very  first  month  the  board  destroyed  $12,000  worth  of 
films.  Then  the  manufacturers  began  to  fall  in  line  and  sent  orders 
to  their  playwrights  forbidding  'murders,  burglaries,'  and  other 
questionable  themes  as  subject  for  plays.  The  board  now  censors 
all  the  films  used  in  New  York  and  55  per  cent,  of  the  output  for 
national  use,  for  the  censorship  is  now  maintained  at  the  request 
of  the  censored.  The  European  producers  proved  a  trifle  obdurate 
and  a  lengthy  correspondence  ensued.  Pattie  Freres,  the  famous 
Paris  firm,  makers  of  some  splendid  and  some  distinctly  sophisti- 
cated films,  were  first  indignant,  then  incredulous,  but  now  have 
settled  things  by  sending  only  plays  for  Puritans  to  their  American 
agents. 

"In  some  ways  the  manufacturers  have  gone  further  than  the 
censors  in  forbidding  their  authors  to  construct  plots  involving 
battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death.  The  law  of  the  board  is  not 
the  decalog,  according  to  John  Collier,  the  general  secretary,  but 
the  rules  of  good  taste.  'To  eliminate  all  murders  would  be  to 
eliminate  Shakespeare  and  nearly  all  the  classic  drama,  which 
would  be  absurd.  But  we  object  to  laboratory  displays  of  crime. 
We  won't  have  a  burglar  demonstrate  exactly  how  one  picks  a  lock 
or  jimmies  open  a  door.  Ycu  must  remembe-  our  audience  con- 
sists largely  of  impressionable  children  and  young  people.  It  is 
not  a  Broadway  audience.  We  have  Miss  Evangeline  Whitney 
and  Gustave  Straubenmuller  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  guide 
the  decisions  on  what  is  harmful  for  children,  but  the  rules  of  good 
taste  for  humor  as  well  as  plot  are  insisted  on.' 

"In  Chicago,  a  police  lieutenant  has  charge  of  the  censoring, 
and  certain  acts  of  violence  are  on  a  proscribed  list.  Some  films 
are  expurgated  by  merely  cutting  out  the  portion  of  the  picture  in 
which  the  proscribed  act  occurs.  A  duel  is  censored,  for  instance, 
by  omitting  the  precise  moment  at  which  one  of  the  men  is  killed. 
This,  the  National  Board  believes,  is  a  typical  example  of  the 
workings  of  hard-and-fast  censorship  rules." 


THE   MIDDLE-CLASS  KIPLING 

IT  is  somewhat  the  fashion  in  these  latter  days  to  gird  at  Kipling. 
Having  enjoyed  so  prodigious  a  reputation  for  twenty  years 
he  appears  as  the  natural  prey  of  detractors.  His  faults  at  least 
are  not  minimized.  Prof.  Harry  Thurston  Peck,  of  Columbia, 
degrades  him  to  the  middle-class  ranks  from  which  he  sprang — 
tears  off  the  chevron  "Rudyard"  which  has  long  embroidered  his 
name  and  dubs  him  Mr.  "Joseph  R.  Kipling"  such  as  he  was  bap- 
tized. "Mr.  Kipling  affords  an  interesting  illustration  of  the 
psychology  of  names,"  observes  the  Professor,  telling  us  that  Kip- 
ling "supprest  the  Joseph  quite  successfully  during  the  early  and 
brilliant  period  of  his  career."  But,  he  warns  us,  "such  things  are 
bound  to  work  themselves  out  in  the  long  run."  Therefore  "we 
have  witnessed  the  disappearance  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  laureate  of 
an  empire,  master  of  imagination,  reckless  but  splendid  Imperial- 
ist," and  "in  his  place  we  now  have  the  very  commonplace  figure 
of  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Kipling,  middle  class,  prosperous,  and  provincial 
Englishman — who  is  afraid."  The  fear  that  possesses  Mr.  Kip- 
ling is  anxiety  about  the  English  nation.  This  is  held  :>p  by  Pro- 
fessor Peck  alongside  Kiping's  early  arrogance  in  dealing  with  the 
United  States  in  his  letters  to  an  Allahabad  newspaper.  His  words 
are  turned  back  upon  himself  as  a  representative  of  the  British  na- 
tion, and  his  state  is  thus  set  forth  in  the  Bookman  : 

"  He  no  longer  seems  to  think  that  Englishmen  are  masters  of 
the  world.  He  does  not  believe  that  they  are  big,  bluff,  over- 
mastering men.  He  has  come  to  think  of  them  as  human  rabbits 
— creatures  with  small  brains  and  babbling  mouths  and  all  the 
characteristics  which  belong  to  the  Bandar-Log.  A  timidity  verg- 
ing on  terror  has  entered  into  his  own  bones  and  has  turned  them 
to  water.  He  is  afraid  that  Germany  may  at  any  time  stretch  out 
its  mailed  fist  and  crumple  up  the  British  Isles  ;  and  yet  he  also 
seems  to  fear  to  express  his  hatred  of  them.  Some  years  ago  lie 
published  a  really  striking  and  powerful  poem  directed  against 
them  and  styled  'The  Rowers  ' ;  but  he  lacked  the  courage  to  re- 
print it  when  collecting  his  poems  into  a  book.  He  has  got  a  little 
comfort  from  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  a  sort  of  alliance 
with  Japan.  Yet  when  he  wrote  'The  Recessional  '  he  would  un- 
doubtedly have  classified  the  Japanese  as  among  'the  lesser  breeds 
without  the  law.'  All  his  later  'poems,'  beginning  with  'The 
Lesson,'  sound  like  the  utterances  of  a  cockney  who  has  lost  his 
head.     Listen  to  this,  for  example  : 

We  have  spent  two  hundred  million  pounds  to  prove  the  fact  once  more, 
That  horses  are  quicker  than  men  afoot,  since  two  and  two  make  four; 
And  horses  have  four  legs,  and  men  have  two  legs,  and  two  into  four  goes  twice. 
And  nothing  over  except  our  lesson — and  very  cheap  at  the  price. 

"This  is  pretty  poor  music-hall  verse,  and  it  shows  that  Mr. 
Kipling  some  time  ago  ceased  even  to  be  a 'cornet  virtuoso,' as 
Mr.  James  Huneker  once  unjustly  styled  him — unjustly,  that  is, 
w  en  Mr.  Huneker  wrote  it.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  Mr. 
Kipling  now  deals  out  the  censure  wholly  upon  his  own  country- 
men. His  latest  poems  are  not  worth  anything  as  poetry,  but 
they  are  decidedly  worth  quoting,  especially  'The  City  of  Brass.' 
Here  is  a  choice  bit : 

They  ran  in  haste  to  lay  waste  and  embitter  forever 

The  wellsprings  of  Wisdom  and  Strength  which  are  Faith  and  Endeavor. 

They  nosed  out  and  digged  up  and  dragged  forth  and  exposed  to  derision 

AH  doctrine  of  purpose  and  worth  and  restraint  and  prevision; 

And  it  ceased,  and  God  granted  them  all  things  for  which  they  had  striven, 

And  the  heart  of  a  beast  in  the  place  of  a  man's  heart  was  given. 

The  eaters  of  other  men's  bread,  the  exempted  from  hardship, 

The  excusers  of  impotence  fled,  abdicating  their  wardship, 

For  the  hate  they  had  taught  through  the  State  brought  the  State  no  defender. 

And  it  passed  from  the  roll  of  the  nations  in  headlong   surrender. 

"The  man  who  wrote  these  lines  has  pretty  well  described  him- 
self in  his  characterization  of  Wilton  Sargent  already  quoted  in  this 
paper.  Mr.  Kipling's  voice  has  risen  to  'a  high  throaty  crow  '  when 
he  labors  under  excitement.  His  eyes  show  'by  turns  unnecessary 
fear,  annoyance  beyond  reason,  rapid  and  purposeless  flights  of 
thought,  the  child's  lust  for  immediate  revenge,  and  the  child's  pa- 
thetic bewilderment,  who  knocks  his  head  against  the  bad,  wicked 
table.'  Let  us  read  this  description  over;  and  then  pointing  to 
Mr.  Kipling,  repeat  those  fateful  words,  'Thou  art  the  man.' ' 
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viiiricht.  Victor  E  The  Shakesperian  Stago 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  194.  New  York:  Columbia 
University  Press.     $1.50. 

Utsheler,     foseph    A      The    Free    Rangers      A 
Uong  the  Mississippi.      Ulus- 

j.      New    York:     1».    Api 
$150. 

Utaheler,   Joseph   A.     The   Last   of  the  Chiefs. 

A  S1  ■■•■■■  0    ■    ■  i  ■■■    •  Sioux  War.     Illustrated,    umo, 
New  York:    D.  Appleton    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Vii«iii\  nious.  The  Journal  of  a  Recluse.  Pp. 
340.     New  York:    Thomas  Y.  Crowell    &  Co.     I 

The  fact  that  this  autobiography  from 
the  French  is  published  anonymously,  and 

that  even  the  name  of  the  translator  is  a 
secret,  piques  curiosity.  The  reader,  how- 
ever, will  feel  that  the  journal  might  never 
have  been  penned  had  the  author  thought 
there  was  a  possibility  of  its  reaching  the 
public  eye.  The  recital  of  the  earlier  years 
of  the  recluse  is  uninteresting — we  would 
almost  say  stupid.  It  records  the  experi- 
ences of  a  young  Scotchman,  educated 
above  his  station,  during  his  travels  on 
the  Continent  with  the  son  of  his  benefac- 
tor. The  study  of  sociological  problems 
and  the  growth  of  an  unrequited  love  form 
the  principal  incidents  of  this  part  of  the 
story. 

With  the  writer's  removal  to  America 
and  his  absorbing  interest  in  Thoreau,  be- 
gins a  new  phase  of  his  existence.  In  a 
lonely  hut  on  the  Pacific  Coast  he  resolves 
to  order  his  life  according  to  the  dictates 
of  Nature,  only  to  find  that,  even  in  this 
isolated  spot,  he  can  not  wholly  break 
loose  from  the  ties  of  the  outside  world 
A  second  love,  more  disastrous  and  tragic 
than  the  first,  threatens  to  overwhelm  him. 
Resolute  philosopher  that  he  is,  he  forces 
himself  to  learn  the  most  important  lesson 
of  life — that  pain  and  renunciation  are  a 
necessary  means  of  growth. 

The  events  of  these  later  years  are  given 
with  detailed  accuracy  and  unsparing 
frankness.  Dramatic,  forceful  moments 
are  not  wanting,  but  a  tone  of  self-suffi- 
ciency disagreeably  obtrudes  itself  at 
times.  That  a  normal,  less  self-centered 
life  would  have  been  more  productive  of 
far-reaching  good  is  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion. 

Antander,  John  W.  The  Apostle  of  Alaska. 
i2mo,  pp.  395.     Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Antander  has  here  written  in  a  clear 
and  business-like  way  the  career  of  one  of 
those  early  missionaries  to  the  uncivilized 
Indians  whose  life  was  as  romantic  as  it 
was  successful.  William  Duncan  spent 
fifty  years  among  the  Indians  in  British 
Columbia  and  Alaska.  His  call  is  thus 
dramatically  described:  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  "did  not  have  the  proper 
missionary  to  send ' '  when  means  and  an 
opening  were  afforded  them. 

"Then  some  one  modestly  whispered  the 
name  of  Duncan  .  .  .  Young  Duncan  was 
sent  for.  He  soon  approached  the  presi- 
dent of  Highbury  College  [where  he  was 
studying], 

"  'Duncan!'  said  he,  pointing  on  a  map 
hanging  on  the  wall,  to  a  point  away  up 
near  to  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the 
American  continent,  'the  society  contem- 
plates opening  a  mission  at  this  point, 
among  one  of  the  most  savage  tribes  of 
Indians  of  the  Northwest  coast.  .  .  .  Will 
you  go  ? ' 

'I  will  go  wherever  I  am  sent,  sir,'  was 
the  instant  response. 


"'But  the  missionary  who  goes  must 

sail  next  Tuesday.' 

"  '1  cm  go  in  an  hour  if  it  is  necessary, 
sir!'  " 

He  went  and  this  volume  tells  how  he 
converted,  reformed,  and  civilized  the 
Tsimshean  Indians,  how  he  directed  them 
in  trade  and  industry.  Boat -building  and 
sawmilling  and  salmon-canning  followed 
the  track  of  his  peaceful  teaching  under 
whose  influence  the  warpath  was  aban- 
doned. The  author  has  enriched  his  book 
with  studies  in  Indian  mythology  which 
with  its  wild  legends  has  now  passed  away 
under  the  better  teaching  of  the  Christian 
schoolmaster  and  pastor.  The  volume  is 
profusely  illustrated. 

Vrnold.  Charming,  and  Frost,  Frederick  J.  Tabor. 
The  American  Egypt.     A  Record  of  Travel  in  Yuca 
tan.     Illustrated.    8vo.  pp.  391.     New  York:     Double- 
day.  Page  &  Co.     $3.  net. 

Baker,   Etta  Anthony.     The  Girls  of  Fairmount. 

rated,      umo,  pp.  295.      Boston:    Little,  Brown 
Si. 50. 

Bangs,    John    Kendrick.     The    Real    Thing    and 
Three    Other    Farces.      Illustrated.      i6mo,    pp      ijv 
\  ■  irk:    I  tar  per    &   Bros.      Si . 


fr.uui  lielnlersuii  H   '•  I.:,, Is    ol  tn.   old  Regime." 

MADAME,  MOTHER  OK  THE  REGEN  1. 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  Double  Play.  A  Story 
of  School  and  Baseball.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp. 
314.     New  York:    D.  Appleton    &  Co.     81.50. 

Barine,  Arvede.  Madame.  Mother  of  the  Re- 
gent. Translated  by  Jeanne  Mairet.  8vo,  pp.  34'' 
New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     S3. 50. 

Henderson,  Ernest  F.  A  Lady  of  the  Old  Re- 
gime, nmo,  pp.  239.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co. 

We  have  here,  published  within  almost 
a  week  of  one  another,  two  books  on  the 
same  historical  personage— that  Madame 
who  was  the  one  Madame  of  her  time,  the 
widow  of  Louis  XIV. 's  only  brother. 
Arvede  Barine,  author  of  the  first  book 
named  above,  is  one  of  those  French  his- 
torians who  combine  picturesqueness  of 
style,  psychological  insight,  and  keen  sym- 
pathy with  indefatigable  industry,  learn- 
ing, and  conscientiousness.  Perhaps  we 
may  style  the  present  volume  an  account 
of  the  court  of  Versailles,  with  Louis  XIV. 
as  the  protagonist  and  Madame  as  the 
chorus  of  the  drama. 

Madame  came  to  Paris  fresh  from  much 
more  natural  and  simpler  surroundings. 
She  was  the  rustic  to  whom  all  things  in 
the  city  were  new.  Yet  she  had  not  only 
the  shrewdness  and  curiosity  that  belonged 


to  her  quasi,  rusticity,  she  had  also  the  warm 
heart,  the  kind  manner,  and  often  the 
sharp  tongue  that  characterize  the  frank 
and  outspoken  nature.  To  her  Madame 
de  Maintenon  was  an  "old  nuisance." 
Louis  Nl\\,  however,  was  her  idol,  and 
even  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  when 
she  might  have  returned  to  her  native 
country,  she  preferred  to  linger  around 
the  court  of  France  and  to  make  many 
observations  on  the  comedies  that  wen- 
being  enacted  there.  She  gives  the  follow 
ing  characteristic  account  of  her  widow's 
weeds: 

"Yesterday  I  had  to  receive  the  King 
and  Queen  of  England  in  a  most  absurd 
costume.  I  had  a  white  band  over  my 
forehead;  over  the  band  a  cap  tied  under 
the  chin;  over  the  cap  a  cornette  [a  head- 
dress]; above  that  a  linen  veil,  pinned  to 
the  shoulders,  and  forming  a  train  seven 
ells  long;  on  my  body  a  long  gown  of  black 
cloth  with  sleeves  falling  on  the  wrists  and 
trimmed  with  hermine,  two  hands  wide; 
another  band  ofhermine,  of  the  same  width, 
going  from  the  collar  to  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt;  a  sash  of  black  crepon  falling  in 
front  to  the  floor,  and  an  hermine  train 
seven  ells  in  length.  In  this  apparel  I  was 
stretched  upon  a  black  bed,  in  a  black 
room  where  the  floor  was  covered  with 
black  and  the  windows  draped  with  black, 
my  train  well  spread  out  with  hermine  on 
the  top.  In  the  room  were  a  great  candela- 
bra with  twelve  lighted  candles  and  ten 
or  twelve  more  candles  on  the  mantel- 
piece." 

And  this  was  in  August!  Part  of  the 
costume  Madame  sensibly  discarded  and 
Saint-Simon  reproaches  her  with  taking 
etiquette  too  lightly,  for  she  went  every- 
where, "without  a  cloak,  without  a  band, 
which,  according  to  her,  gave  her  a  head- 
ache." Her  admiration  for  the  King  is 
shown  in  the  way  in  which  she  sought  con- 
solation in  her  widowhood,  for  she  writes, 
"My  greatest  consolation  is  the  King's 
favor,  which  continues.  His  Majesty  .  .  . 
took  me  out  driving  with  him."  She  hated 
the  "hermit's  life"  of  her  mourning  and 
rejoiced  at  the  King's  declared  wish  that 
she  should  "live  as  do  the  others  and  not 
be  a  recluse."  She  went  with  the  King 
to  a  hunt;  she  attended  the  representa- 
tion of  a  "holy  tragedy"  in  the  rooms  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon;  yet  she  main- 
tained her  old,  plain,  German  habits  of  de- 
votion. "I  generally  rise  at  nine,"  she 
says,  "I  say  my  prayers,  after  which  I 
read  three  chapters  in  the  Bible,  from  the 
Old  Testament,  then  a  psalm,  and  a  chap- 
ter of  the  New  Testament." 

Arvede  Barine,  while  giving  us  in  this 
book  a  vivid  idea  of  the  jealousies,  in- 
trigues, frivolities,  and  social  cruelties  of 
the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  points  out  how 
this  era  was  the  beginning  of  the  end.  To 
quote  one  passage: 

"God  knows,  the  sky  was  becoming 
darker  every  day.  The  terrible  days  of 
Louis  XIV.  had  come  with  their  accom- 
panying sorrows,  their  repeated  and  cruel 
humiliations.  On  the  battle-field  his  gen- 
erals were  beaten  so  grievously  as  to  hum- 
ble the  King's  pride.  In  Italy,  in  Germany, 
in  Flanders,  were  names  of  disaster — 
Turin,  Hochstedt,  Ramillies." 

Then  came  the  straitness  of  money  in 
1709.  The  treasury  was  empty  and  money 
was    so    rare    that    Louis    XIV.    and    his 
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courtiers  sent  their  plate  to  the  Mint.  What 
was  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  Paris  is 
illustrated  by  the  following  incident  re- 
lated in  one  of  Madame 's  letters,  dated  the 
winter  of  1 709 


nature  to  the  end."  Elizabeth  Charlotte 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Elector  Charles 
Louis  and  was  eventually  married  to  Mon- 
sieur, the  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  Her  hus- 
band's true  style  was  "  Philip,  by  the  grace 
of  God  son  of  France,  only  brother  of  the 
King,  Duke  of  Orleans,  etc." 

She  was  a  strong  and  original  character, 
and  her  sudden  appearance  at  the  court 
of  Versailles  gave  her  an  opportunity  of 
observing  and  to  some  extent  influencing 
a  society  at  once  most  corrupt  and  the 
most  exquisitely  refined.  Her  early  child- 
hood was  passed  in  the  castle  of  Heidel. 
berg  and  in  the  isolation  of  those  early 
days  "she  roamed  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  forest  and  earned  the  nick- 
name of  Rauschenblattknechtchen,  or  sprite 
of  the  rustling  leaves."  In  fact  she  was, 
as  few  princesses  are,  "a  child  of  nature." 
We  can  imagine  this  "child  of  nature" 
making  her  appearance  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  Speaking  of  the  splendid  pal- 
ace at  Versailles  she  writes  to  a  friend,  "  I 
prefer  the  trees  and  earth  to  the  grandest 
palace,  and  a  kitchen  garden  to  the  most 
elaborate  one  with  marble  fountains." 
The  writer  of  this  book  takes  occasion  to 
give  a  full  account  of  the  various  parts  of 
Versailles  illustrated  with  pictures  new 
and  old,   mostly  photographs  of  contem- 


'A  poor  woman  stole  a  loaf  of  bread  at  poraneous  prints.  How  Madame  com- 
a  market.  The  baker  ran  after  her.  She  ported  herself  amid  the  gaieties  of  the  pal- 
burst  into  tears,  saying,  "If  you  knew  my  ace  may  be  judged  from  the  following 
misery  you  would  not  take  it  from  me.     I  lively  account  of  her  part  in  a  masked  ball: 

The  other  day  I,  too,  had  to  put  on  a 


have   three   little   naked   children  without 
fire  or  bread.     They  cry  with  hunger.     I 

could  not  endure  it  any  longer,  that  is  why   ™ask  nm  ™>r  oki  age  [she  was  then  about 

The  magistrate  to  whom    thirtv]-  .„My  ?\ole  disguise  was  a  piece  of 

Be  careful  what   green  su^.  bound        to  a  forked  stick 


I  stole  this  loaf 
she  had  been  taken  said, 
you  say,  for  I  mean  to  accompany  you.' 
And  he  did.  On  entering  the  room  he  saw 
three  little  children,  covered  only  with  a 
few  rags,  huddled  together  and  shivering. 
He  asked  the  eldest,  'Where  is  your  fa- 
ther?' The  child  answered,  'Behind  the 
door.'  The  magistrate  went  to  see  what 
the  man  was  doing  behind  the  door.  He 
had  hanged  himself." 

Such  was  the  writing  on  the  wall  for  the 
French  monarchy.  M.  Barine's  book  is 
most  interesting,  altho  the  translator  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  born  under  the 
star  of  Addison,  or  exactly  to  the  idiom  of 
Addison,  the  translator  makes  herself  in- 
telligible. The  portraits  are  excellent  and 
numerous.  The  work  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  history  of  social  life  in  France 
during  the  age  of  Moliere. 

Mr.  Henderson,  the  author  of  the  sec- 
ond of  these  books  on 
Madame,  is  an  American 
who  has  written  other 
books  on  historical 
themes.  His  present  vol- 
ume is  an  entertaining 
and  judicious  compila- 
tion, in  which  he  has 
permitted  the  heroine  of 
the  tale,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  speak  for  her- 
self. It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that,  in  so  arti- 
ficial an  era,  an  era  of 
decadence  in  which  vio- 
lent changes  might  be 
predicted,  there  lived  so 
strong,  sane,  and  guile- 
less a  spirit.  Madame 
remained     "  a    child    of 


surmounted  by  a  great  rose  of  ribbon.  The 
silk  was  open  from  the  head  to  below  the 
waist.  I  got  inside  with  all  my  clothes, 
tied  it  round  my  neck,  and  took  the  stick 
in  my  hand.  My  figure  could  not  be  seen, 
and  because  of  the  height,  I  seemed  thin. 
I  made  the  King  quite  impatient,  for, 
whenever  he  looked  at  me,  I  lowered  the 
stick,  as  if  courtseying.  He  was  finally 
really  vexed,  and  asked  the  Duchesse  de 
Bourgogne,  'Who  is  that  tall  mask  who 
bows  to  me  every  moment? '  She  laughed, 
and  at  length  said,  'It  is  Madame.'  I 
thought  the  King  would  have  laughed 
himself  sick." 

At  a  court  where  the  Queen,  Maria 
Theresa,  a  Spanish  infanta,  who  "fre- 
quently ate  garlic,"  was  a  complete  nonen- 
tity, Madame  naturally  found  her  associ- 
ates among  the  women  who  were  really 
making  the  social  history  of  the  day,  Ma- 
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dame  de  la  Valliere,  Madame  de  Ludres, 
Madame  de  Montespan,  Madame  de  Fon- 
tanges.  With  Madame  de  la  Valliere  she 
formed  a  great  friendship.  Among  the 
many  piquant  anecdotes  contained  in  her 
letters  is  one  which  illustrates  the  Turk- 
like cruelty  of  the  King  toward  his  favor- 
ites, especially  toward  La  Valliere,  who 
eventually  retired  to  a  nunnery : 

"He  used  to  pass  through  La  Valliere 's 
chamber  to  go  to  Montespan 's  and  one 
day,  at  the  instigation  of  the  latter,  he 
threw  a  little  spaniel,  which  he  had 
named  'Malice,'  at  the  Duchesse  de  la  Val- 
liere, saying,  'There,  Madame,  is  your 
companion;  that's  all.'" 

The  wits  of  the  day  made  a  satirical 
epitaph  over  Madame,  "Here  lies  idleness, 
the  mother  of  vice."  If  Madame  did  noth- 
ing, she  at  any  rate  was  something.  She 
lived  uncontaminated  by  the  court,  a  keen, 
sensible,  and  observant  lady,  whose  letters 
give  us  a  most  vivid  idea  of  the  scenes  and 
personages  amid  which  she  lived. 
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This  story  of  board- 
ing-school life  will  please 
younger  readers  as  well 
as   those    mothers    who 
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Athletic  fellows  who  demand  ease  and  plenty  of  room  to  swing  in  —  clothes  that  are 
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have  not  outgrown  the  memory  of 
the  magic  period  of  girlhood.  The 
"Lass"  is  Tean  Lennox,  who  founds  an 
order  among  her  classmates  similar  to 
those  of  the  knights  of  old.  The  symbol 
chosen  is  the  sword  named  ' '  Caritas ' ' 
which  Jean  explains  is  not  "the  falling-in- 
love  kind  of  love,  but  the  other  kind,  the 
higher  sort  of  love,  which  means  charity 
and  kind-heartedness."  The  adversaries 
the  girls  pledge  themselves  to  combat  are 
the  foes  of  right  living  and  thinking — self- 
ishness, meanness,  and  other  human  weak- 
nesses. Jean,  the  head  of  the  order,  is  an 
authoress  in  embryo  who,  through  diffi- 
dence and  sensitiveness,  has  suffered  much 
at  the  hands  of  the  other  girls.  The  ac- 
count of  her  journal,  revealing  the  out- 
pourings of  a  true  heroine-worshiper,  is 
written  with  considerable  sympathy  and 
understanding.  From  the  frolics  of  school 
life  the  scene  shifts  to  the  girls'  camping- 
out  experiences,  including  frequent  pic- 
nics, boat  races,  and  a  forest  festival  which 
proves  a  genuine  midsummer  day's  dream. 
The  book  has  a  healthy  tone  sure  to  ap- 
peal to  wide-awake  young  people. 
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Hingston,  W.  E.  Forgeries  and  False  Entries. 
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Mr.  Hingston  is  professionally  an  ex- 
pert examiner  into  disputed  writings,  doc- 
uments, false  entries,  questioned  book  ac- 
counts, etc.  He  has  had  an  experience  of 
thirty  years  in  this  work,  including  nine 
years  of  court  experience.  The  book  is 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  investors  and  oc- 
casional speculators  in  the  stock  market, 
who  are  often  led  astray  by  an  alluring 
prospectus.  While  in  this  way  it  is  a 
practical  work,  much  of  it  has  also  the  at- 
tractiveness of  a  detective  story.  The  ex- 
amples given  of  raised  checks  and  crooked 
bank  reports  are  interesting.  Experts  have 
recently  received  some  hard  knocks  from 
the  fact  of  their  disagreement  in  lunacy 
cases  as  well  as  in  matters  which  involve 
the  identification  of  handwriting.  Mr. 
Hingston  has  thus  much  to  say  upon  this 
point : 

"All  there  is  for  the  layman  to  do  is  to 
weigh  the  individual  testimony  as  best  he 

Nervous  Persons  Take 
HORSFORD'S    ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

Ii  quiets  the  nerves,  relieves  nausea  and  sick  head- 
ache and  induces  refreshing  sleep.    A  wholesome  tonic. 


can,  and  men  of  judgment  can  come  pretty 
near  deciding  fairly  in  their  own  minds 
which  of  the  experts  among  all  that  may- 
be called  has  made  the  best  case." 

Hird,  Frank.  The  Deeper  Stain,  nmo,  pp.  3S2. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Hodges,  George.  The  Garden  of  Eden.  Stories 
from  the  First  Nine  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Illustrated.        8vo,     pp.     202.     Boston:       Houghton 

Mifflin  Co.      $1.50  net. 

Olin,  Helen  R.  The  Women  of  a  State  Univer- 
sity. An  Illustration  of  the  Working  of  Coeduca- 
tion in  the  Middle  West,  nmo,  pp.  308.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Oppenheim,  E.  Phillips.  Jeanne  of  the  Marshes. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  382.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Palmer,  George  Herbert.  Ethical  and  Moral  In- 
struction in  Schools.  i6mo,  pp.  54.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.     35  cents  net. 

Parker,  George  F.  Recollections  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land.    Illustrated.     8vo.     New  York:    Century  Co. 

Mr.  Parker  will  be  remembered  as  the 
editor  of  a  collection  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
writings  and  speeches,  published  in  1891, 
and  as  the  author  of  a  biography  of  him 
issued  during  the  campaign  of  1892.  He 
was  afterward  engaged  in  the  consular 
service.  More  recently  he  has  been  living 
in  New  York. 

The  matter  in  the  present  volume  has 
already  in  part  been  made  public  in  mag- 
azine form — but  only  in  small  part.  Mr. 
Cleveland's  entire  life  is  treated,  but  of 
the  early  part  down  to  his  election  as 
President  only  an  outline  is  given;  this 
embraces  some  sixty  pages  only.  "I  have 
not  painted  a  portrait,"  says  Mr.  Parker. 
"  I  h'ave  only  made  studies."  He  has  aimed 
to  give  his  readers  "some  conception  of 
the  steadiness  and  nobility  of  a  Great  Pub- 
lic Character,  as  it  presented  itself  to  me 
during  the  changes  of  twenty  years."  In 
this  endeavor  Mr.  Parker  has  achieved  a 
real  success.  He  has  not  aimed  to  pro- 
duce a  book  of  memoirs  in  the  ordinary 
sense — that  is,  a  book  of  lively  anecdotes 
and  personal  descriptions — but  rather  to 
make  a  serious  contribution  to  knowledge 
of  an  eventful  time  and  a  remarkable  man 


Pemberton,   Max. 

lustrated.     nmo,  pp. 
lingham  Co. 


The  Fortunate  Prisoner.      II- 
363.     New  York:    G.  W.  Dil- 


Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance. 
Pp.  3  73-  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.25. 

The  most  characteristic  qualities  of  this 
latest  collection  of  short  stories  by  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  are  depth  and  serious- 
ness. Whatever  may  be  urged  against  the 
strain  of  sadness  that  pervades  them,  or 
their  ofttimes  unsatisfying  endings,  this 
much  must  be  conceded, — they  reveal  a  true 
understanding  and  interpretation  of  life. 

There  is  no  wide  range  of  themes.  The 
sanctity  of  the  marriage-tie  with  its  at- 
tendant duties  and  sacrifices  comes  in  for 
extended  treatment.  The  marital  relation 
as  a  hard,  but  by  no  means  unlovely,  bond 
is  the  idea  emphasized.  "Covered  Em- 
bers" relates  the  unavailing  efforts  of  a 
middle-aged  couple  to  secure  a  divorce. 
"His  .Soul  to  Keep"  illustrates  the  truth 
that  a  good  woman's  influence  over  her 
husband  is  beyond  computation,  while 
"The  Sacred  Fire"  and  "A  Sacrament" 
teach  that  the  obligations  of  even  the  most 
disappointing  marriage  can  not  be  easily 
dissolved.  Besides  these  stories  of  mar- 
ried lovers,  there  is  a  charming  sketch  en- 
{Continued  0:1  page  688) 
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This  street   car  scene  is  a  snapshot   from  life.    Wherever   men 
gather,  there  is  always  at  least  one  among  them  whose  appearance 


stands  out;  whose  clothes  have  a  certain  refinement,  style 
and  good  taste  in  them,  that  lifts  them  above  the  common- 
place. And  the  secret  is  always  the  same.  A  real 
tailor  has  built  those  clothes — has  cut  them,  draped  them, 
and  molded  them  to  fit  every  line  and  curve  of  the  body 
that  wears  them. 

There  is  a  tailor  like  that  waiting  to  make  your  clothes 
to  your  order  in  our  great  Chicago  and   New  York  shops;    a 


tailor  who  will  work  with  hand  and  head  to  cut  your  gar- 
ment— your  Fall  suit  or  overcoat — to  harmonize  with  every 
detail  of  your  own  body  specifications. 

Go  to  your  local  Royal  dealer  to-day  and  let  him  show 
you  our  beautiful  selection  of  500  All  Pure  Wool  Fall  and 
Winter  Fabrics.  Then  let  him  measure  you  for  the  finest 
custom-made  suit  or  overcoat  at  $25,  $30  or  $35  that  any 
money  can  buy. 


7,000  Successes  a  Day 

One  thousand  men  a  day  accept 
our  guarantee  and  challenge  us  to 
make  it  good. 

Some  of  these  men  come  to  our 
dealers  after  years  of  futile  experi- 
ence with  local  tailors  and  clothiers 
— hope  forlorn  of  ever  getting 
•clothes  that  are  exactly  right. 

They  do  not  look  upon  our 
guarantee  lightly  and  indifferently. 
They  accept  it  with  the  set  deter- 
mination to  make  us  prove-up  or 
pay  the  cost  if  we  fail. 

Yet  we  cheerfully  assume  thi-- 
risk  and  responsibility  1,000  times 
a  day.        

We   guarantee  to  each   man   to 


make  a  suit  or  overcoat  to  his 
order  to  fit  every  line  and  curve 
of  his  body,  in  all  its  possible 
variations. 

We  guarantee  to  put  into  each 
garment  all  the  refinement,  all  the 
style  and  the  drape  that  the  fashion 
picture  itself  shows;  to  use  All 
Pure  Wool  in  the  fabric  and  noth- 
ing else  whether  the  suit  is  our 
lowest  or  highest  priced;  to  put 
endurance  and  staying  qualities 
into  the  workmanship  so  that  the 
garment  will  hold  its  style  and  its 
fit  until  completely  WORN  OUT 
— to  take  the  full  100  per  cent  of 
the  shrink  tendency  out  of  the 
cloth  before  it  is  touched  by  the 
scissors  so  that  it  cannot  shrink  or 
slack  after  the  garment  is  made. 


These  things  are  not  merely 
promised — they  are  guaranteed  in 
writing. 

Yet  last  year  but  3  in  300,000 
returned  Royal  garments  on  the 
guarantee  privilege. 

What  need  is  there  to  gam 
ble  and  speculate  with  local 
tailors — when  you  can  buy 
on    a    guarantee    like 
this;    when    this   sys- 
tem will  bring  vou 
for  #25,    #30   or 
$35    the    finest 
custom  -  cut,    Pure 
Wool,  made-to-order 
suit     or    overcoat    any 
money  can  buy — with  this 
guarantee  to  insure  your  per- 
manent satisfaction  ? 


Call  on  our  local  dealer  to-day 
and  see  his  magnificent  collection 
of  500  Fall  and  Winter  Woolens. 


The  Royal  Tailors 


Chicago        ^a^c^t,.  /^Cc^. 


0\tr  5,000  Koyal  Dealers 


New  York 
President 
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TRY 

ONE 

FREE 


Get  one 
from  a  deal- 
er.   Try  it  for 
ten  days.    If  it 
doesn't  meet 
every  expectation 
for  cleanliness 
and  service,  take 
it  back. 

Geo.  S.  Parker. 


PARKER 

LUCKY  CURVE 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 

Here  at  the  right  you  see 
the  curved  ink  feed  of  the 
Parker.  Straight  ink  feeds 
hold  ink  after  the  pen  is 
returned  to  your  pocket, 
until  air  expanded  in  the 
reservoir  by  the  heat  of 
your  body  forces  it  out 
into  the  cap.  That's  why 
you  see  a  man  wiping  off 
the  barrel  before  using 
common  fountain  pens  ; 
why  he  often  inks  his  linen 
and  fingers  when  he  re- 
moves the  cap  to  write. 

But  the  curved  ink  feed  of  the  Parker 
— the  Lucky  Curve — :s  self-draining. 
It    clears    itself  of   ink,  giving  free 

passage  to  expanding  air.     So   the 

Parker  is  cleanly. 

$1.50  Up 

Standard,  Self-Filling;  or  Safety. 

The  new  Jack-Knife  Safety  can 
be  carried  in  vest  pock  _'t  or 
haDdbag,  any  position 
w  thout  leaking. 


GET  one  from  a  dealer  to- 
day for  io  days'  Free  Trial. 
If  you  can't  find  a  dealer,  write 
me,  giving  the  name  of  your 
stationer,  dru^gi>t  or  jeweler, 
and  I  will  arrange  for  you  to 
select  from  an  extensive  as- 
sortment. Beautiful  catalogue 
free, 

DEALERS  write  for  details  of 
my  special  1909  proposition  to 
first  1,500  new  dealers. 

Parker  Pen  Company 

GKO.  S.  ril: hi  It.  Pre*. 

142  Mill  St.,  Janesville,  Wis. 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

{Continued from  page  656) 

titled  "The  Autobiography  of  Aureola," 
which  tells  of.  the  fruitful  life  of  a  gentle- 
souled  spinster  who  had  no  time  to  pre- 
pare for  death.  The  tale  from  which  the 
book  derives  its  title  concerns  a  soldier's 
sweetheart  who  made  the  unusual  choice 
of  keeping  faith  with  the  dead  rather  than 
accepting  a  living  love. 

The  author  writes  of  life  as  she  sees  it. 
Not  by  the  presentation  of  the  unusual  or 
startling  does  she  achieve  success,  but  by 
the  ability  to  show  that  even  the  most 
commonplace  existence  is  pregnant  with 
meaning. 

Smith,  F.  Hopkinson.  Forty  Minutes  Late.  Pp. 
224.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50. 

That  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  a  versatile 
genius  has  long  been  recognized.  He  can 
paint  a  picture  or  write  a  book  with  equal 
ease.  In  this  volume  of  short  stories  studio 
experiences  are  given  first  place,  showing 
that  the  painter  has  by  no  means  been  lost 
in  the  author.  Of  this  character  is  "Fid- 
dles," a  half-humorous,  half-pathetic  sketch 
of  a  vagabond  adventurer,  and  "The  Man 
in  the  High-Water  Boots,"  a  picturesque 
biography  of  a  fellow  artist. 

The  other  stories  include  "A  List  to 
Starboard,"  which  furnishes  an  interesting 
bit  of  character-study,  and  "The  Little 
Gray  Lady,"  as  dainty  and  delicate  a  love- 
story  as  one  could  wish.  It  is  surprizing 
that  the  book  should  take  its  name  from 
the  tale  entitled  "Forty  Minutes  Late," 
for,  in  our  opinion,  it  is  the  least  meritori- 
ous story  in  the  collection. 

Mr.  Smith  has  traveled  far  for  his  ma- 
terial, hence  he  has  a  wide  range  of  char- 
acters and  scenes.  He  has  the  true  artist's 
propensity  for  depicting  Bohemian  life 
and  seems  never  so  happy  as  when  lost  in 
some  out-of-the-way  nook  in  the  OM  World. 

Smith,  Gertrude  When  Roggie  and  Reggie  were 
Five.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  168.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     $1.30  net. 

Spingarn,  J.  E.  Critical  Essays  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Century.  Vol.  III.  1685-1700.  i2mo,  pp. 
376.   Oxford:    Clarendon  Press. 

Stedman,  Douglas  C.  The  Story  of  Hereward. 
The  Champion  of  England  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp. 
280.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.50 
net. 

Stoddard,  Florence  Jackson.  As  Old  as  the  Moon. 
Cuban  Legends:  Folklore  of  the  Antilles.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  205.  New-  York:  Doubleday, 
Page   &  Co.     $1. 


Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  102. 
Bros.     $1.25. 


Carlotta's     Intended. 
New  York:    Harper    & 


Aunt    Amity's    Silver 
Illustrated.     i6mo,  pp. 

.     $1. 


Stuart,  Ruth  McEnery. 
Wedding  and  Other  Stories. 
228.     New  York:  Century  Co 

Sutcliffe,  Halliwell.  Priscilla  of  the  Good  In- 
tent. A  Romance  of  the  Grey  Fells,  nmo,  pp.  371. 
Boston:   Little,  Brown   &  Co.      $1.50. 

Vance,  Wilson.  Big  John  Baldwin.  Extracts 
from  the  Journal  of  an  Officer  of  Cromwell's  Army 
recording  some  of  his  experiences  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  I.  and  subsequently  at  that  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector and  on  the  Fields  of  Love  and  War  and  finally 
in  the  Colony  of  Virginia,  edited  with  sparing  hand. 
i2mo,  pp.  375.     New  York:    Henry  Holt   &  Co. 

Von  Hutten,  Bettina.  Beechy  or  the  Lordship 
of  Love.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp.  381.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co. 

Warbasse,  James  Peter.  Medical  Sociology.  8vo, 
PP-  3S5-     New  York:   D.  Appleton   &  Co. 

This  is  a  sensible  and  well-written  vol- 
ume, intended  to  popularize  medicine  so 
far  as  relates  to  the  personal  preservation 
of  health.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  times  to 
abhor  mysteries,  and  the  profession  and 
practise  of  medicine  have  long  been  far  too 


From  75  Degrees 
to  Zero 

is  a  terrific  change,  but  you  who  go  outdoors 
on  a  Winter's  Day  are  often  subject  to  it. 

If  you  wear  heavy  cotton  or  woolen  under- 
wear, the  inside  temperature  heats  your  body 
unnatually,  often  to  the  perspiration  point,  the 
fabric  becomes  damp  and  "clammy,"  and 
the  sudden  shock  of  the  zero  air  is  dangerous. 

If  you  wear  Kneipp  Linen  Mesh — the  only 
All  Linen  Mesh  Underwear — all  moisture  is 
instantly  absorbed  and  dries  almost  immedi- 
ately (linen  dries  much  quicker  than  other 
fabrics).  There  is  also  always  communica- 
tion (without  exposure)  between  the  pores 
of  the  skin  and  the  outer  air;  the  pores  breathe 
the  air,  alter  their  action  to  meet  the  change, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  body  does  not  vary. 
These  are  two  of  the  reasons  why  Kneipp  Un- 
derwear is  best  for  the  health — ask  your  doctor. 

You  will  never  feel  "sticky"  in  Kneipp 
Underwear.  It  always  feels  dry  and  clean. 
It  is  Pure  Irish  Linen  and  nothing  but  Linen. 

Just  let  us  prove  how  good  it  is. 

Sent  for  Free  Inspection 

The  best  dealers  everywhere  sell  Kneipp  Linen 
Mesh  Underwear  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children. 
On  request  we  gladly  send  samples  of  the  different 
weights  and  meshes,  and  give  you  the  names  of 
our  dealers  in  your  city.  If  we  have  no  dealer 
near  you,  we  will  send  Kneipp  Underwear  direct 
to  you  for  free  inspection.  Write  for  free  Linen 
Booklet.  It  tells  the  proved  truth  about  Linen  for 
Comfort  and   Health. 

Kneipp 
Wear- 
Guarantee 

The  manufacturer's 
strong  wear-guarantee 
stands  behind  every  gar- 
ment. If  it  does  not  wear 
satisfactorily,  your  dealer 
will  replace  it  on  his  judg- 
ment without  consulting 
us — or  we  will  if  you  deal 
direct  with  us.  Our 
sweeping  wear-guarantee 
protects  ooth  our  dealers 
and  you. 

Write  to-day  for  samples  and  booklet 

KNEIPP  LINEN  MESH  CO. 

95  FRANKLIN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


o 


:    "Tusko"    Talking    Machine    Needle 
Plays  900  Times  Perfectly 

Made  of  natural  substance— scientifically  correct— that's  why  it 
lasts  200  times  longer  than  the  next  best  nee-ile.  Produces  clear, 
sweet,  musical  tones  from  same  records  that  rasp  and  grind  with 
metallic  noises  with  other  needles.  Passes  over  record  gently, 
preserving  its  delicate  surface.  Fits  every  needle  arm  Write 
today  enclosing  25  cents  for  prepaid  Trial  Package  with  Repoi titer 
Satisfaction  or  money  back.  Regular  Full  Package  with  Repmnter, 
euoughfjr  10,000  records,  only  $1.00.    Agents  wanted  everywhere.  (1) 

TUSKO  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  10,  5521  Monroe  Ave,  Chicago,  IU. 


'SaveTheHorse^SpavinCure. 


SOUND 


No  promise  of  results  impossible  to  perform  or  false 
testimonials  to  mislead  vou.  You  cannot  mistake  the 
certainty  of  its  unfailing  and  unequalled  power  or  the 
security  of  our  guarantee. 

924  Farragut  St.,  Pittsburg.  Pa. 
1  used  bottle  of  "S'tve-the  -Horse."  which  I  got  through  Mark  Cross 
Co..  New  York,  and  our  horse  that  was  lame  for  a  year  with  spavins 
is  now  sound.     Kindly  send  two  bottles  bv  express  C  O  P.  soon  as  you 
can.  Very  respectlully,  JOHN  CLANCY 

AM.YN  Hll.L  CO..  Bonds  and  Insurance 
115  So.  12th  Street,  TaoGrna,  Wash.,  June  24th,  1909. 
Troy  Chemical  Co.,  Binghamtnn,  NY.:— I  used  your  "Save  the- 
Horae"  on  my  horse,  a  valuable  driving  animal,  tor  a  spavin  of  two 
years'  standing  and  the  horse  now  shows  no  signs  of  lameness  and  is 
,..  i  i.-i-tly  sound  even  with  hard  work  on  paved  streets.  It  is  surely 
a  great  remedy  and  did  great  work  for  me. 

Very  truly  yours,  FRANK  ALLYN.  Jr. 

A  ma     f|A  a  bottle,  with  signed  guarantee  or  contract.     Sendforcopy. 

■HJkiUU  booklet  and  letters  from  business  men  und  trainers.  Per- 
■  1  mouentlv  cures  Spavin.  Tbnrouglipin,  Kinghone  (■  Keep'  low), 
M   Curb,  Splint,    Capped    Hock,    Wlndpilff,    Shoe    llnll.   Injured 

Tendomi  and  nil  lameness.     No   scat   or  loss  of   hair.     Horse  works 

as  usual.     Dealers  or  Expres3  Paid. 

TROY  (  111  1111  II,  CO.  SO  Commercial  Ave..  Ilinrbamton.  *    J 
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mysterious.      In  a  great   many  cases  the 

"patient  must  minister  to  himself,"  and 
Dr.  Warbasse  shows  him  plainly  how  to  do 
so      The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts 
The  first   is  intended   to   interest    the  lay 

ier  and  deals  with  problems  as  the  al- 
ooholand  sexual  questions,  fresh  air.  Chris- 
tian Science,  eating  and  talking,  an  emi- 
nently readable  and  enlightening  .series  of 
twenty-live  short  essays.  The  second  part 
tells  us  about  preventive  medicine,  med- 
ical expert  witnesses,  the  future  ot'  medicine, 
These  thirty-five  chapters  are  re.ilh 
most  wise  and  thoughtful,  and  lay  and 
•nal  alike  will  enjoy  and  value  the 
whole  work. 

Warner,    Anne.       Your    Child    and    Mint'        ! 
.1.     umo,  pp.  314.     Boston:    Little.  Brown    & 
Co.     $1.50. 

WHWel,  Anna  Hamlin.  Betty  Baud's  ("■olden 
Year.  Qhistiated.  nmo,  pp.  30(1.  Boston:  Little. 
Brown   &  Co.      $1.50. 

Wendell,  Barrett.  The  Mystery  of  Education 
and  Other  Academic  Performances.  i;mo.  pp.  264. 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1  15  net. 

WiKKin.  Kate  Douglas,  ami  Smith.  Nora  Archi- 
bald. Tales  of  Wonder.  A  Fourth  Fairy  Book, 
umo,  pp.  440.     New  York:    Douhleday,  Page   &  Co. 

Worth.  Nicholas.  The  Southerner.  A  Novel. 
umo,  pp.  424.  New  York:  Doubleday.  Page  & 
Co      $1.20. 

Ough  the  Spelling  O't. 

After  the  Storm: 

The  farmer  drives  his  plough. 

In  a  soil  that's  stiff  and  tough. 

His  horse  is  lame  at  hough 

And  has  a  wheezing  cough. 

The  housewife  kneads  her  dough. 

In  a  handy  wooden  trough. 

And  bakes  it  through  and  through 

Until  it's  done  enough. 

The  swing  hangs  from  the  bough, 

The  wind  dies  to  a  sough. 

The  rocks  are  lined  with  chough. 

All  seated  on  the  c lough. 

The  sportsman  swims  his  shough 

In  waters  of  the  lough; 

That  late  were  high  and  rough. 

But  now  are  just  a  slough. 

Troy  I  ■ 

STRENGTH 
Without  Overloading  The  Stomach. 


The  business  man,  especially,  needs  food 
in  the  morning  that  will  not  overload  the 
stomach,  but  give  mental  vigor  for  the  day 

Much  depends  on  the  start  a  man  gets 
each  day,  as  to  how  he  may  expect  to 
accomplish  the  work  on  hand. 

He  can't  be  alert,  with  a  heavy,  fried- 
meat-and-potatoes  breakfast  requiring  a  lot 
of  vital  energy  in  digesting  it. 

A  Calif  business  man  tried  to  find  some 
food  combination  that  would  not  overload 
the  stomach  in  the  morning,  but  that  would 
produce  energy. 

He  writes : 

"  For  years  I  was  unable  to  find  a  break- 
fast food  that  had  nutrition  enough  to  sus- 
tain a  business  man  without  overloading 
his  stomach,  causing  indigestion  and  kin- 
dred ailments, 

"Being  a  very  busy  and  also  a  very 
nervous  man,  I  decided  to  give  up  breakfast 
altogether.  But  luckily  I  was  induced  to 
try  Grape-Nuts. 

"Since  that  morning  I  have  been  a  new 
man  ;  can  work  without  tiring,  my  head  is 
clear  and  my  nerves  strong  and  quiet. 

"I  find  four  teaspoonfuls  of  Grape-Nuts 
with  one  of  sugar  and  a  small  quantity  of 
cold  milk,  make  a  delicious  morning  meal, 
which  invigorates  me  for  the  day's  busi- 
ness." Read  the  little  book,  "  The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from,  time  to  time.  .They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


K 
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Highest  Type  of  Hat  and  Man 

The  above  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  President  Roose- 
velt's hand  with  his  Knox  Hat  in  it  as  he  waved  Godspeed 
from  the  deck  of  the  yacht  Algonquin  on  Dec.  16,  1907,  to 
the  American  Battleship  fleet  as  it  started  on  its  wonderful 
trip  around  the  world  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Evans, 
in  the  presence  of  fifty  thousand  cheering  Americans. 

This  remarkable  photograph  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  now  hangs 
over  the  desk  of  Colonel  E.  M.  Knox  in  the  Knox  Building, 
Fifth  Avenue  and  40th  Street,  New  York. 

An  exact  reproduction  would  appear  but  for  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  ex-President  that  his  picture  be  kept  out 
of  advertisements.  » 

Colonel  Roosevelt  always  had  the  best  of  everything. 


NO  "FOLLOW-UP"  LETTERS 

One    free    picture   price-list  of 
KLIP  BINDER— then  silence. 


II.  H.  BALLARD 


PITTSFIEL.D,  MASS. 


IV     IIAKDSOMB.     Jtllll'o\KI»     I'KISKXTATIHV 

IIIIM>.     Expressed  anywhere  iind   icuaranteed.     Old 
En  lish  recipe  we  have  u«iil  88  years.    Brides'  ciikis, 
lint  Inlay  cukes.    Beautifully  illustrated  booklet  shows 
styles  and  prices.    Write  for  it. 
It  I  it  Itol  I  SOXS  CO.,  451  Main  St..  Worcester,  Mass. 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  15 cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


Pppfprl  Points  make  easy 
a  vi  im,i  writing.  Elastic— n_. 
brittle.    Don't  balk  or  splatter 

SPENCERBAISI 


Steel  Pens 

A  style  for  every  purpose.  Sample  card 

of  12,  all  different,  for  6  cents  postage. 

SPEHCERIAN  PEN  CO.,  349  Broadway,  N.  V 


rfl  K 1 5  w/1  K  I  L  K  O  CAN  TOUCH  Y01 

TRAI»E*CAItK  REGISTERED 

I  Tailored  to  fit  the  leg 


NO  METAL 
CAN  T0UCHY0U 


iSiVATh<yfitraOWS11 
I    <you  forget 

Theyre  there 

Be  sure  you 
get  this  box3^ 


PARIS  CARTERS 


50  e 


A.I  ueairrs  or  direct  from  the  makers 
S''KliV  <fe  CO..    1B1  Pdi'.r  «ip„  0hVrBo,  111. 


PATO    I9D6.         OTHER   PATENTS    PENDING 
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Patented  Dec.  22,  ( 
Other  patents  pending. 


Own  your  own 
Cigar  Store 

WHY  not  own  a 
cigar  store  on  a 
small  scale  yourself  and 
keep  the  dealer's  profit 
in  your  own  pocket? 
Read  our  offer  carefully 
— it  shows  you  how. 


Fifty 
O 


$3.50 


■M 


w. 


SARGENT 
PERFECTOS 

(Regular  Price  $3. SO) 

.,  SARGENT  PATENT 
lie  CIGAR  CHEST 

(Regular  Price  $3.50) 

FOR 
BOTH 

We  believe  the  Sargent  Cigar  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  cigar  that  will  suit  your 
taste.  But  because  we  cannot  prove  it  to 
you  in  any  other  way,  we  make  you  the 
above  trial  offer. 

We  want  you  to  try  Sargent  Cigars. 
If  you  do,  you'll  come  back  for  more. 
That's  the  only  reason  we  can  afford 
to  make  such  an  introduction  offer  at 
our  own  risk. 

Cigars  by  the  box  are  much  more 
economical  than  cigars  purchased  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  provided  you  can  find 
a  brand  that  you  will  enjoy  smoking, 
and  have  a  satisfactory  means  of  pre- 
serving them. 

The     Sargent     Cigar 

i^heSt  rTee  Patent  Cigar 
Chest  is  a  perfect  little  cigar  store  in 
itself.  It  is  made  of  oak,  mission  finish, 
glass-lined  and  sanitary.  No  pads  or 
sponges  to  bother  with,  the  moisture 
being  supplied  by  a  new  process.  With 
a  Sargent  Cigar  Chest  you  never  lose 
money  on  dried-out  cigars.  The  Chest 
will  be  sent  y-^u  with  your  first  order 
and  is  yours  even  if  you  never  buy  an- 
other cigar  of  us. 

Our  "Money  Back"  Guarantee 

If  cigars  and  chest  are  not  up  to  your  expec- 
tations, send  them  back  at  our  expense  and  we 
will  refund  your  money  without  question. 

Send  us  J3.50  and  we  will  ship  you  50  Sargent  Perfectos 

and  the  Cigar  Chest. 

If  you  order  100  cigars,  price  $7.00,  we  will  prepay 
express  charges  on  cigars  and  chest,  anywhere  in  the  United 
Stales. 

For  $2  00  extra  we  will  send  a  mahogany  chest  instead 
of  oak;  or  for  $3.00  extra,  one  of  Circassian  Walnut.     Sub- 
sequent orders  of  cigars  filled  at  $7.00  for  100,  $ 3.50  for  50. 
Referr^ces:  Fequonnock  National  Bank,  First 
Bridgeport    National    Bank,    or    City   National 
Bank,  all 0/ Bridgeport. 

SAftGENT      CIGAR.      CO. 

564  Water  St.,   Bridgeport ,  Conn 


Sargent  Perfecto 

Exact  Size 


Larger  Cigar  Chests  for  Hotels,  Club*, 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Our  current  nature  poetrv  has  been 
touched  by  the  frost  and  here  and  there  in 
the  magazines  we  are  met  by  a  glowing  bit 
of  autumnal  color.  The  season  is  intro- 
duced pleasantly  and  gracefully  by  Edith 
Livingston  Smith  in  the  October  number 
of  Harper's  Bazar. 

A    Fancy 

By  Edith  Livingston   Smith 

Above  the  Birches  were  dreams  adrift, 

For  spent  was  the  brigh':  October  day; 
The  flight  of  the  homing  birds  was  swift 

And  I  drank  of  wonder  upon  my  way — 
Drank  the  draft  from  a  wind-tossed  cup 

With  soul  athrill  and  with  thirst  akeen, 
While  the  sky  in  the  east  held  darkening  clouds 

And  the  sky  in  the  west  the  sunset  sheen. 

The  whispering  Birches  saw  her  first — 

The  Autumn  Nymph  with  her  rustling  feet — 
The  Frost  had  wounded  her  glowing  heart, 

But  she  spoke  us,  fair,  as  she  passed  us,  fleet; 
To  her  we  lifted  our  gold-red  cups: 

"  Here's  to  the  maid  who  can  smile  and  die! " 
Then  we  watched  her  enter  the  painted  wood, 

The  affrighted  Birches — the  Wind — and  I. 

A  second  edition  of  "A  Round  of  Rimes" 
(Little,  Brown  &  Company)  by  Denis  A. 
McCarthy  has  appeared.  This  is  a  cheer- 
ful book  of  verse  that  does  not  tax  the 
readef  with  involved  Miltonic  harmonies, 
but  readily  sings  itself  in  an  easy  and  ob- 
vious rhythm.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
the  comparative  absence  of  the  minor 
strain.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  no  doubt  been 
influenced  by  the  jaunty  optimism  of  the 
Americans  and  it  is  only  in  the  poems 
written  in  the  author's  native  dialect  that 
we  find  those  overtones  of  wistfulness  and 
sentiment  which  we  have  grown  to  asso- 
ciate with  Celtic  poetry.  "Sweet  is  Tip- 
perary"  is  easily  the  most  attractive  and 
tuneful  poem  in  this  volume. 

Ah,   Sweet    Is    Tipperary 

By  Denis  A.  McCarthy 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 

When  the  hawthorn's  whiter  than  the  snow, 
When  the  feather  folk  assemble  and  the  air  is  all 
a-tremble 
With  their  singing  and  their  winging  to  and  fro; 
When  queenly  Slieve-na-mon  puts  her  verdant  ves- 
ture on, 
And  smiles  to  hear  the  news  the  breezes  bring; 
When  the  sun  begins  to  glance  on  the  rivulets  that 
dance — 
Ah,  sweet  is  Tippeiary  in  the  spring! 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 

When  the  mists  are  rising  from  the  lea, 
When  the  Golden  Yale  is  smiling  with  a  beauty  all 
beguiling 

And  the  Suir  goes  crooning  to  the  sea; 
When  the  shadows  and   the  showers  only   multiply 
the  flowers 

That  the  lavish  hand  of  May  will  fling; 
When  in  unfrequented  ways,  fairy  music  softly  i>lays  - 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  spring! 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  springtime  of  the  year, 

When  life  like  the  year  is  young, 
When    the   soul   is   just   awaking   like   a   lily    blossom 
breaking, 

And  love  words  linger  on  the  tongue; 
When  the  blue  of  Irish  skies  is  the  hue  of  Irish  eyes, 

And  love  dreams  cluster  and  cling 
Round  the  heart  and  round  the  brain,  half  of  pleas- 
ure, half  of  pain — 

Ah,  sweet  is  Tipperary  in  the  spring! 


If  you  have  never  before  tried 

Hunyadi 
Janos 

Best  Natural 
Laxative  Water 

FOR 

CONSTIPATION 

Try  it  now 
And  judge  for  yourself 


A  Big  $1  Otter— "Keith's" 

for  six  months  W^ 
and  a  copy  of  ^* 
mv    new    book, 

IOO  PLANS 

Bungalows 
Cottages 

$400.  to  $3000. 
Keith's    monthly 
magazine  is  the  rec- 
ognized     authority 

No.37-$2000.  One  of  the  100.  ^cor^Hon^ 
$1.50  year.  News-stands  15c  copy.  Each  60-page  issue  gives 
several  desiens  1><*  loidirt"  a-ct''tpet«s 

Ask  your  Newsdealer  for  Keith's  Rooks,  thoy  are, 

100  designs  fur  Attractive  Homes,  $2,500  to  $6,000  .  .  $1.00 
10D  designs  for  Cement  and  English  Half  Timber  .  .  .  1.00 
192-page  tiook — Practical  House  Decoration  ....  1.00 
1H2  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls,  Living  Rooms,  etc.  1.00 
Any  one  of  these  hooks  and  *fc  Keith's"  one  year  2,00 

pIH.  I,,  hi  I  I  II,  144  Lumber  Ei  ,  Minneapolis,  Minn.^ m 


]QU  W TW^i^Carrl-.   circulars,    book,  news- 
f  AlXil  A  Paper.  Press$5.  Larger$18.  Ko- 
^^  ,__tary  S60-    Save  money.    Print 

Jf  ■31J.J' for  others. I,i g  piorit,  All  easy, 
2E^^  rules  sent.    Write  fnctory  for 

■  BXXTYk  press  catnlog.TVPE.  paper. Ac 
\J  WW  AA THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meildin,  Conn. 
Testimonials  from  Customers  :  A  merchant  writes: 
"/  never  saw  a  printing  press  in  my  life  before,  but 
printed  good  circular  first  day"  A  pastor  writes:  "It 
helps  my  church  work.  Young  man  says  :  '*  /  made  $12 
evenings  in  one  week."     YOU  can  do   as  well,  or   better. 


m  o  n  e  Y^MAly 

AT  SIX  PER  CENT 


As  the  Secured  Certificates  issued 
by  this  Company  yield  6%  per 
annum  net — being  tax  free— the  in- 
come therefrom  is  equivalent  to  9^% 
on  taxable  securities.  They  are 
doubly  secured  by  reason  of  our 
Capital  and  Surplus  of  $400,000.00 
and  the  First  Mortgage  accompany- 
ing each  Certificate. 
Write  for  booklet  "F"  which  explains  fully . 

Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 
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,,.LT  LAKE   Git Y.- UTAH 
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The  the  bear  over  the  track  he  has  traveled 

on  '.':  la  for  ten  to  fifteen  hours,  so  that  a 

■•.>;  the  track  can  take  up  the  trail  at 
inute  they  'K>  take  up  the  scent  they 

■ft  on  a  dead  run  an.)  will  follow  the  trail  for  miles 
if  the  ice  is  such  that  they  can  travel  As  soon  as 
the  l>ear  is  su'hteil  the  Eskii  to  cut  two  or 

three  ilo*r>  loose  from  the  s|edge  ami  they  will  round 
up  the  animal  in  a  short  time.  Then  the  hunter 
jumps  oil  the  sleilKe  an.!  runs  to  within  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  of  the  bear  and  has  a  rue  chance  to 
~hoot  him. 

Most  of  my  bear-hunting  w  during  the  long 

dark  night  by  moonlight,  ami  it  really  is  a  wonderful 
sight  as  one  dashes  between  the  icebergs  and  islands 
of  ice  with  scenery  ami  light  changing  every  Uv- 
minutes.  The  temperature  is  so  low,  30  to  40  degrees 
below  eero,  that  as  soon  as  a  bear  is  killed  it  is  neces- 
to  skin  him  at  once,  otherwise  in  a  short  time  he 
would  freeze  so  that  we  could  do  nothing  with  him. 

There  are  no  people  in  the  world  .vho  can  do  it 
quicker  and  better  than  the  Eskimos.  They  rip  off 
the  skin,  leaving  on  it  all  the  fat  possible.  Then  they 
fold  it  in  the  shape  of  the  sledge  on  which  it  is  to  be 
cut,  and  by  the  time  it  is  there  it  has  already  begun 
to  freeze.  I  went  to  Bllesmere  Land  just  for  bear- 
hunting. 

The  nmsk-oxen  are  tame  shooting  when  you  get 
among  them.  They  are  easily  killed  I  feel  the 
hardships  and  severe  cold  I  had  to  put  up  with  getting 
them  well  worth  going  through  As  soon  as  a  bunch 
of  musk-oxen  is  sighted  the  dogs  are  cut  loose  and  ;n 
a  short  while  the  whole  bunch  will  back  up  against  B 
boulder  or  form  a  half  moon  with  their  heads  all  out. 
Whenever  a  dog  gets  too  close  one  of  them  will  charge 
They  never  take  their  eyes  off  the  dogs  and  a  man  can 
go  as  he  wishes  to  them. 

The  heads  are  massive  and  heavy,  making  it 'impos- 
sible to  get  many  of  them  on  a  sledge.  The  taste  as 
a  food  is  as  fine  as  any  wild  game  I  have  ever  eaten. 


THE    FIRST    PARACtll'TE    DROP 

Is  these  days  when  practical  aeronautics  seems  to 
be  assured,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  the  first  para- 
chute leap  from  a  balioon  was  made  less  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  The  credit  for  this  feat,  according  to 
the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat,  bclorgs  to  Thomas 
Baldwin.  Of  the  origin  and  first  test  of  this  spectac- 
ular feature  of  ballooning  we  read: 

Two  wire-rope  walkers  stood  by  a  window  of  a  fifth- 
floor  room  in  a  New  Orleans  hotel  one  spring  morning 
in  1884  and  fastened  together  the  four  corners  of  a 
tissue-paper  napkin.  A  cork  was  attached  by  a  thread 
to  where  the  napkin  corners  met,  and  the  contrivance 
was  released  out  into  the  baln-.y  air.  First  it  rose 
slightly,  then  careened  across  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street,  struck  an  eddy,  whirled  around  a  few 
times,  and  softly  dropt  to  the  ground. 

The  young  men  who  made  the  experiment  were 
Samuel  and  Thomas  Baldwin,  left  orphans  in  their 
boyhood. 

As  they  made  their  way  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  after 
the  napkin  test  at  New  Orleans,  they  tried  to  interest 
parties  in  the  various  towns  through  which  they 
passed,  promising  if  they  would  furnish  a  balloon 
they  would  leap  from  it  with  an  umbrella,  the 
"angels"  to  receive  half  the  proceeds.  But  no  one 
could  be  found  who  wanted  to  encourage  such  a  fool- 
hardy enterprise. 

Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  the 
great  alchemist.  Women 
are  made  fair  by  its  use. 


Sold  continuously  since  1789. 


Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  M.P. ,  the  popular  Cana- 
dian novelist,  writes: 

"20,  Carlton  House  Terrace,  S.  W. 

"I  have  used  Sanatogen  at  intervals  since 
last  autumn  with  extraordinary  benefit.  It  is  to 
my  mind  a  true  food  tonic,  feeding  the  nerves, 
increasing  the  energy,  and  giving  fresh  vigour  to 
the  overworked  body  and  mind." 


/cCX~<^S£sX+r 


more  than  others,  consume  such  a  large  amount  of 
nerve  tissue  that  Nature  is  often  "hard  put"  to  recreate 
in  sufficient  quantities. 

Such  was  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's  case,  and  his  phy- 
sician advised 


Sanatoqen 

THE    FOOD-/TON/C 


Sanatogen  is  a  simple,  nutritive  composition  of  the  body's  two  vital  needs — a  muscle-builder  and  a 
nerve  and  brain  food.  One  is  specially  prepared  albumen — the  most  valuable  part  of  milk.  The  other 
is  Sodium  Glycero-Phosphate— a  substance  that  regenerates  the  brain  and  nervous  system.  These 
two  are  so  prepared  that  combined  they  are  quickly  absorbed  by  the  body  and  assist  the  work  of 
nature  by  rebuilding  worn-out  nerve  tissue  at  the  same  time  supplying  nourish- 
ment for  the  entire  system.  Sanatogen  can  be  pleasantly  taken  with 
meals  and  its  effects  can  be  almost  immediately  noticed. 

Write  for  Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby's  Book 
"The  Will  To  Do" 

It  is  very  interesting  reading 
and     contains     some     vital 
points  about  the  nervous  sys- 
tem  and  its  relation  to  your 
every-  day     health    that    you 
ought  to  know.     Dr.  Saleeby's 
international    reputation     as    a 
writer  and    thinker  is  your  as- 
surance that  it  is  a  book  worth 
while  writing  for. 

We  will  mail  you  a  copy  with- 
out cost  if  you  will  fill  in  the  re- 
quest card. 

Get  Sanatogen  from  the  druggist — 
//  not  obtainable  from  him  write 

Ttie  Bauer  ctiemicai  Company 

UNION  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 
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shines  brighHy  in  aLhousewher? 

IAPQUD  Abolishes  dirt\  buK'Dirt- 
exnd  despair  cvre  close  of  ki  n'.-Try  i  M n 
your  next*  house  cleaning-sa-siy*— a 
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ffloov  Wlax 

"The  Wax  with  a  Guarantee" 

If  you  wish  beautiful  floors, 
the  fl(  or  wax  must  be  right. 

Floor  waxes  are  made  essen- 
tially from  two  ingredients  —  a 
hard,  expensive  wax  and  a  soft, 
cheap  wax.  It  is  therefore  easy 
to  niake  it  at  less  cost  by  putting 
in  too  much  soft  wax.  A  cheap 
wax  may  even  look  like  "Old  Eng- 
lish." Be  sure  to  specify  "Old 
English."  because  it  always  con- 
tains exactly  the  right  amount 
of  hard  wax,  producing  that  rich 
subdued  lustre  which  makes  you 
proud  of  your  floors.  It  is  equally 
good  for  all  interior  woodwork. 

Old  English  is  economical  and 
easily  applied  and  chemically 
sanitary 

SAMPLE  FREE  but  >;°«  m"s* 

use  it  as  di- 
rected. Sizes  No.  1,  2,  4  and  8. 
50c.  a  lb.    1  lb.  covers  300  sq.  ft. 

Sold  by  high-class  dealers 
in  paints  and  finishes. 

JNiention  your  dealer's 
name  in  writing  for  the 
free  sample  and  the  book. 

A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO. 

1905  West  Sth  Street 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Also  Manufacturers  of 
"BRIUHI'KVER" 

which     keeps    floors   clean 
and  bright  all  the  time. 


"BEAUTIFYING    HOME   SURROUNDINGS" 

tells  the  liest.  most  practical  way  to  plant  for  immediate  effect. 
Show*  how  to  improve  your  property       Fr^C     Write  today. 

SERVICE 
Silver,  N.  J. 


OVFTT  LANDSCAPE 
\J  VE.1  1   Box  130      Little 


STALL'S  BOOKS 

8  Pure  Books  on  Avoided  Subjects 

What  a  Young  Boy  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  \oung  Man  Ought  to  Know 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Mao  of  45  Ought  to  Knor 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know 
dr.  stall  What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know 

<  Books,  $1  each,  post  free  Table  of  contents  free 

682  Church  Bldg.,  15th  and  Race  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


January,  1885.  found  the  Baldwin  brothers  in  Cali- 
fornia, cutting  monkey  shines  on  a  wire  stretched 
from  the  Cliff  House  to  Seal  Rocks,  a  distance  of  650 
feet.  The  resort  was  thronged  with  pleasure-seekers. 
In  the  park  a  man  was  giving  ascensions  in  a  captive 
balloon.  The  sport  was  only  interesting  to  those 
making  the  ascent  and  did  not  attract  much  atten- 
tion. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Baldwins  that  if  the  bal- 
loonist were  to  voyage  upward  a  mile  or  two  in  his 
airship  and  then  drop  to  the  ground  he  might  stimu- 
late business.  The  aeronaut  laughed  and  said  he 
did  not  care  to  pay  the  price. 

But  he  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  and  said  if  the 
rope-walkers  wanted  to  do  a  foci  stunt  like  that  they 
could  use  his  balloon. 

The  Baldwins  prepared  a  parachute  and  first  tried 
it,  ballasted  with  sand  bags,  and  dropt  from  a  high 
cliff.  It  didn't  look  like  the  bags  were  bumped  very 
hard  when  they  struck  the  ground,  and  Tom  was 
awarded  the  honor  of  making  the  first  real  trial  of  the 
parachute  as  an  adjunct  to  ballooning.  The  under- 
taking was  extensively  advertised,  and  all  San  Fran- 
cisco turned  out  to  see  a  man  commit  suicide. 

The  big  gas  bag  traveled  a  mile  upward  before  Tom 
cut  the  parachute  loose.  He  decided  if  the  experi- 
ment didn't  work  he  wouldn't  be  any  more  dead  from 
a  mile  than  from  a  couple  of  hundred  feet.  The 
b-oad  silk  cover  opened  out  gracefully,  and  the  air 
navigator  started  slowly  toward  the  earth. 

Then  something  happened  on  which  neither  Tom 
nor  his  brother  had  calculated,  in  spite  of  their  careful 
study  of  the  subject.  The  big  parasol  began  to 
oscil'ate  viciously.  Tom  clung  for  dear  life  to  his 
frail  support,  and  accomplished  successfully  the  first 
parachute  leap  in  America. 


Yir  Publishing  Co. 


THE   SURNAMES   OF   OCR   SIRES 

In  a  volume  recently  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau 
at  Washington  entitled,  "A  Century  of  Population 
Growth  in  the  United  States,  1 790-1000,"  the  New 
York  Sun  finds  much  matter  that  is  entertaining  as 
well  as  instructive.  "This  first  deviation  of  the 
Census  Bureau  from  the  straight  path  of  its  proper 
functions"  consists  of  an  enumeration  with  some 
attempt  at  a  classification  of  the  surnames  of  white 
Americans  in  the  year  1790.  After  calling  attention 
to  the  fact  that  almost  all  the  surnames  were  of 
British  origin,  and  that  the  place  of  honor  was  held 
by  "33,245  persons  of  the  name  of  Smith,"  followed 
at  some  distance  by  10,175  Browns,  the  Sun  remarks: 

Some  classification  of  the  names  according  to  mean- 
ing was  necessary,  and  that  adopted  is  perhaps  as 
serviceable  as  any.  In  a  footnote  a  great  many  of 
these  names  are  arranged  methodically,  and  some 
curious  samples  of  these  we  offer  for  inspection: 

From  Food  and  Eating:  Soup,  Oyster,  Pork,  Stew, 
Gravy,  Tripe,  Liver,  Hash,  Goodbread,  Mush,  Tea. 
Plunger,  Lard. 

Drink:  Brandy,  Goodrum,  Grapewine,  Negus, 
Punch,  Freshwater,  Booze. 

Clothing:  Petticoat,  Frill,  Shoe,  Shirts,  Jumpers, 
Overall,  Socks,  Whitecotton. 

Human  Characteristics:  Landmiser,  Pettyfool, 
Fakes,  K'cker,  Cusser,  Gump,  Madsavage,  Daft, 
Thirst,  Smell,  Fuss,  Fury,  Gushing,  Literal,  Naughty; 
Coldbath,  Towel,  Soap;  Fatyouwant,  Measels,  Gripe, 
Blister;    Wrists,   Gullets;    Grunts,   Yells,   Smacks. 

Property:  Gutters,  Lath,  Shelf,  Snuffer,  Forks, 
Spoons,   Mug,  Tubs,   Husks,  Gum. 

Nature:  Ditch,  Taterfield,  Woodendyke,  Soot, 
Caraway,  Barnthistle,  Toadvine,  Rottenberry,  Damp, 
Dismal,  Slush,  Coldair,  Redheifer,  Pup,  Middecalf, 
Geese,  Hoofs. 

Death  and  Time:  Vaults,  Mummy,  Demon;  Tew- 
day,  Lunch,  Supper. 

Many  of  these  names  have  clearly  degenerated 
from  nobler  forms,  which  would  remove  them  from 
the  categories  in  which  they  are  placed,  but  the  census 
has  not  turned  to  derivation  as  yet.  Among  the 
unusual  names  and  queer  combinations  many  must 
have  been  a  burden  to  their  bearers  in  life: 

Beersticker,  Cathole,  Coldflesh,  Fryover,  Goose- 
horn,  Hogmire,  Hungerpealer,  Huntsucker,  Look- 
inbill,  Partneck,  Spitsnoggle,  Stophell,  Sydebottom, 
Tallowback,  and  Willibother. 


Little  Giant  Household  Pump 


Try  It 

30  Days  Free 


MY  pump  is  the  only  device  on  the  market  that  enables 
people  who  are  not  mechanics  and  have  no  skill  with 
tools  to  break  up  stoppages  in  their  waste  pipes  and 
keep  them  at  all  times  free  from  slime  and  poisonous  gases. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  remove  the  most  obstinate  obstructions 
from  and  thoroughly  clean  all  pipes  leading  from  Kitchen 
Sinks,  Wash  Basins,  Bath  Tuhs,  Refrigerators,  Hotel  and 
Saloon  Wash  Boxes,  Soda  Fountains,  Lavatories,  etc. 

Send  me  $4,  the  regular  price,  as  a  deposit,  I  will 
send  pump  txpre^s  prepaid.  Keep  it  30  days;  then,  if  you 
are  not  delighted,  send  it  back,  and  your  deposit  will  be 
instantly   returned. 

Why  Help  to  Make  the  Plumber  Rich? 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  trouble  with  plumbing  is  due  either 
to  partial  or  complete  stoppage  of  waste  pipes.  Don't 
send  for  the  plumber  to  bleed  you.  Let  the  LITTLE 
GIANT  PUMP  do  the  work. 

NO  SKILL  NEEDED.  You  just  place  pump  over  open- 
ing of  pipe  and  work  piston  up  and  down  as  you  would  a 
bicycle  pump,  and  pipe  is  free  in  a  jiffy.  NO  BUCKET, 
HOSE  OR  ANY  OTHER  TOOL  NEEDED.  It's  the  only  pump 
that  makes  its  own  connections.  NO  FUSS,  NO  MESS.  All 
foreign  matter  is  passed  on  down  to  the  sewer. 


SALESMEN -WHILE  AT  HOME  OR 
TRAVELING  ARE  REAPING  LARGE 
PROFITS  SELLING  THE  LITTLE 
GIANT  HOUSEHOLD  PUMP. 
NO     EXPERIENCE     NEEDED. 


Everybody  hates  to 
pay  plumher  bills. 
The  LITTLE 
GIANT  PUMP 
sells  wherever  there 
isplumbing.  Itsells 
as  fast  in  the  busi- 
ness world  as  among  homes.  Over  75,000  already  in  use, 
and  it's  going  at  top  speed.  I  have  some  pood  territory 
open.  My  pump  is  the  only  thing  of  its  kind. 
Therefore  I  can  grant  you  a  monopoly  and  fix 
you  up  lor  life.  If  you  can  tackle  a  really  big 
proposition,  write  me  at  once. 

NOTE:-The   LITTLE   GIANT   at 
$4,  is  the  only    low-price   pump  on   the 
market,  but  for  its  purposes,  no  pump  at 
$t5  or  $20  can  equal  it.     The  LITTLE 
GIANT  is  able  to  do  better  work  than 
pumps  costing  five  times  as  much, 
because  of  its   Patent  Lift  and  | 
Force  Cup,  which  gives  it  a  pow- 
erful reciprocating  force       It's 
the  only  pump   having   lift   and 
force  without  a  valve.     Made  of 
polished  brass  and  pure  rubber. 
Address 

J.  E.  KENNEDY 

DEIT.    L. 

41  Park  Row,  New  York  City ' 


MM=t 


OUT- 


mdow 


DOORS 

«  I  <9SKM 

1 ! ,  all  . 

v*jg»* 

^■jjKlflg^El'j1 

We  want  to  show  you  how  thoroughly  prac- 
tical it  is  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  out-of- 
door  sleeping  — with  the  face,  only,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  crisp,  out-door  air— enjoying 
the  comforts  of  a  warm  room,  protected  from 
drafts,  storms,  colds  and  insects  — by  using  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

Has  an  awning  to  protect  sleeper— no  nails  or 
screws  to  mar  the  woodwork  — can  be  instantly 
adjusted  to   any  window.     Write  today  for  free 
booklet,    "What  Fresh   Air  Will    Do,"  and  full 
particulars  of  our  30-day  trae>  trial  offer. 

Recommended  by  Eminrnl  Physicians  Everywhere. 

Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.,  303  Maine  St.,  Quincy,  III. 

manufacturers  of  SuperloH'ablnets  f  orTurklsh  and  VnporBaths 
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It  would  be  a  pit  of  these  should  wholly 

Anions  the  Americans  enumerated  in  the  1790 

,;>  were: 

Peter    Wentup,      Barbary     St.iKKers.     Preserved 

Taft,   Wanton  Bump,  Sermon  Coffin,  Boston  Prog, 

Jen-- •  r,.  Anguish  Lemraon,  Thomas  Gabtale, 

i-    Still,    Over    Jordan,    Cutltp    Hoof,    Hannah 

Mei       Pepi  er.   * 


I    VI  KS     OF     JOHN      V.    JOHNSON 

Perhaps    the    prevailing    feeling    in    Minnesota 
irj   the   late   Governor   Johnson   may   be   pretty 
made  by  a  Swedish  lum- 
berman to  a  traveler  who  tried  to  draw  out  hi 
litical    views,    "Aj    tank    ay    vote    for    Von    Vonson. 
He  bin  glide  man."      In  his  home  town  of  St.   Peter, 
''where  every  man,  woman,  and  child  loved  and  re- 
•ed  him."  many  amusing  incidents  are  remem- 
bered of  Johnson's  early  career.     Some  of  these  are 
told  as  follows  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

Young  Johnson's  aptitude  tor  leadership  first 
made  itself  manifest  when  as  a  youngster  of  four- 
teen he  compelled  his  mother,  much  ayainst  her  will, 
to  stop  taking  washing.  lie  announced  that  he  was 
earning  enough  to  support  her.  and  she  was  obliged 
to  yield.  From  that  day  forth  John  was  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  family.  And  the  boy  fully  real- 
ized the  need  of  settling  down  to  serious  business. 
One  of  his  early  employers  tells  of  finding  John  in 
front  of  a  store  one  evening  standing  unresisting 
while  several  urchins  ca'led  him  names  and  threat- 
ened more  serious  attack.  Knowing  the  boy's  spirit, 
his  employer  was  surprised. 

"Why  didn't  you  punch  'em?"  he  asked  John 
afterward. 

"I  can't,"  was  the  reply.  "I  got  to  quit  foolrn' 
and  go  to  work." 

"  I  always  regarded  John  as  the  head  of  the  fam- 
ily," said  his  younger  brother  "Fred"  "Fred"  is 
an  editor  now  and  a  hotel  owner  in  New  Vim.  "  And 
I'll  tell  you,"  said  "Fred,"  "among  other  reasons 
why  I  knew  he  was  the  head  of  the  family.  It  was 
about  the  only  thing  that  made  me  sore.  He  was 
very  fond  of  baseball.  And  he  used  to  come  h  >mc 
from  work  at  noon  and  he  used  to  make  me  stand 
up  against  the  wall  in  the  backyard  and  then  he 
would  pitch  to  :ne.  There  were  no  gloves  irj  those 
days.     There  was  need  enough  for  them." 

One  December  morning  Henry  Jones,  the  apoth- 
ecary for  whom  the  young  man  worked  a'  one  time, 
noticed  that  his  assistant  had  no  overcoat.  The 
man  offered  him  a  fine  new  one.  but  with  character- 
istic independence  the  boy  refused  and  said  he  could 
buy  one  if  he  needed  it. 

"Now  you  take  that  coat,"  said  th«"    iruggist,  "or 
I'll   discharge   you.      I   guess   you   v      .t    be   a': 
buy  a  new  job." 

So  the  clerk  yielded  and  took  the  coat,  but   pre 
served   his   pride  by   buying  one   for   himself   before 
very  long. 

Mr.  Jones  was  fond   of   telling  stories  of  his   em 
ployee  after  the  latter  became  famous. 

"John  was  a  good  employee,"  he  said  once. 

"His  teacher  sai  1  he  cried  because  he  was  leaving 
school.  He  used  to  like  to  go  to  dances.  He  liked 
girls,  not  individually,  in  those  days,  just  collectively. 

"  I  remember  his  taking  a  young  woman  down  to 
a  dance  in  Mankato.  It  was  some  time  after  he  had 
got  into  long  trousers.  Well,  he  had  a  cold,  and  he 
came  down  that  morning  before  the  dance  and  asked 
me  for  a  mustard  plaster.  He  wanted  to  put  it  on 
his  chest.  And  I  said  to  him,  'Do  you  want  a  ver- 
tical or  horizontal  mustard  plaster?' 

"  He  just  screwed  up  that  mouth  of  his — you  know 
the  way  he  does — and  looked  at  me.  So  I  ra:i,  'A 
beanpole  like  you  ought  only  to  wear  a  vertical  mus- 
tard plaster  and  I  gave  him  a  square  one.  He  put 
it  on.     I  didn't  see  him  till  late,  when  he'd  come 


FLEISGHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


Losses  to 

Business  Men 


Heavy  Losses  to  ?^ur  ever? uyear  ihrough  theii 

"  failure    to  have    letters    and 

documents  copied  with  abso- 
lutely reliable  carbon  paper. 
The  old  letter  press  is  hopelessly  out  of  date,  but  your  car- 
bon paper  must  be  of  a  quality  to  make  sure  that  there  will 
be  no  blur  just  where   you  are  most  Interested  in  reading. 


Generous  Sample 


V  18  Karat  Carbon  Paper  V 

takes  impressions  that  are  neat,  sharp  and  clean-cut  up  to 
the  very  time  that  the  sheet  begins  to  fall  to  pieces  from 
wear.  It  is  absolutely  reliable,  first,  last  and  all  the  time. 
It  lasts  three  times  as  long  as  ordinary  carbon  paper.  It 
is  entirely  free  from  smut,  grease  and  all  sticky  matter. 

If  we  only  can  get  a  sample  of 
18  KARAT  into  your  hands, 
we  can  convince  you  that  it  is 
better  than  you  ever   thought  p  lvfcilli 

carbon  paper  could  be  made. 

Write  us  on  your  business  letter-head,  and  we  will  send 
you,  free  of  charge,  a  generous  sample.  Write  at  once, 
and  you  will  get  a  most  pleasant  surprise. 

Men,  Young  or  Old,  Out  of  Work 

From  £20  to  $75  a  week  is  made  with  us.  We  employ  only  one  good 
representative  in  every  town,  and  he  becomes  THK  Carbon  Paper 
Man.  Every  purchaser  buys  from  him  regularly  and  exclusively,  so 
that  he  makes  large  profits  even  if  his  carbon  paper  does  outwear  all 
others.  There  may  be  a  chance  for  you  in  your  territory,  if  you  write 
us  without  delay. 

The  F.  W.  Cameron  Corporation,  38-41  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York  City 


T»xidermy 
Book 

FREE. 


Mount  Beautiful  Birds 

ft  Taxidermist.     BIoddI  your  own  tro- 
phies,such  as  birds  and  animals.    Deco- 
rate  yourhomeor  mate  money  mount* 
ingforothers.   Taxidermists  hand' 
Bomely  paid*    Success  guaranteed  or 
notuition.   Book  "How  toLeamto  Mount 
Birds  &  Animals' Vent  free.  Write  today.  N.W. 
Sen.  of  Taxidera j,  4037  Elwood  Bdg. ,0maha,  N«b 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  AM.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young    M;in  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young   Husband  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impnrt  to  His  Son, 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Young   Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.     Illustrated.     $2.00,  postpaid. 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa 


***** 


m  underwear  for  outdoor 

I  recreation.      No   sports- 

II  man,  hunter,  golfer, 
■\  yachtsman  or  motorist 
M     should  be  without  it. 


Special  Weights  for  Fall 
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No  Long,  Cold  Waits 
For  Boiler  Repairs 


Hot  Water  or 
Low  Pressure  Steam 


With  a  Capitol  Square  Sectional  Boiler  you  are  pro- 
tected from  a  long  shut-down  of  heat  in  mid-winter,  while 
you  await  boiler  repairs. 

This  protection  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Capitol  Sections 
are  made  in  halves — each  half  being  complete — instead 
of  extending  clear  across  the  boiler. 

Only  the  utmost  carelessness,  would  ever  crack  a  Capitol 
Section.  But  should  a  crack  ever  occur,  the  half  section 
can  be  taken  out,  the  top  and  bottom  openings  plugged, 
and  the  section  returned  to  form  firepot.  It  will  go  right 
on  with  the  heating. 

Your  fitter  can  do  this  at  once.  No  wait  for  new  parts 
from  the  factory.     The  boiler  can  be  operated  indefinitely. 


(Hot  Water  and  Low  Pressure  Steam) 

In  the  above  illustration  parts  of  the  sections — or  hollow 
castings  that  are  filled  with  water — are  cut  away  to  show 
the  fire  travel.     Notice  the  arrows. 

The  smoke  and  hot  gases  traverse  the  boiler  three 
times  before  they  escape  In  journeying  back  and  forth 
the  heat  unns  are  nearly  all  absorbed  by  the  water. 

A  comparison  of  grate  areas  in  boilers  of  a  given  size 
shows  more  direct  heating  surface  in  the  Capitol 
than  in  any  other  boiler.  This  means  more  heat — less 
fuel—  smaller  fuel  bills. 

Capitol  prates  are  so  built  as  to  permit  the  shaking  of 
one  half  wiihout  disturbing  the  other,  thus  affording  the 
use  of  hi  If  the  grate  in  mild  weather  when  only  a  little 
fire  is  needed. 

Save  fuel  money  by  investigating  the  heat  question 
before  you  buy  a  boiler.  Write  to-day  for  our  free 
book,  "Heating  the  Right  Way."    Address  Dept.  4P. 

United  Stales  Heaterfompany 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Branch  Offices  in    Principal  Cities 


ALL 
MAKES 


TYPEWRITERS 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  %to  \£  MMVi  1'riees,  allowing  Rental 
to  Apply  on  P-iee.  Shipped  with  privilege  o| 
examination.  f3ff"Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  EmporlmD,9'J-04  Lake  St^ChieagO 


IANADIAN 

Municipal  Bonds  are  becoming:  a  very 
popular  form  of  investment  in  the  United 
States,  and  offer  the  same  safety  as  our 
Government  and  Municipal  Bonds,  in 
some  cases  better.  Write  for  our  descrip- 
tive booklet  and  weekly  circular  of 
Canadian  offerings. 

BONDS 

HJNAUGHTON  &  CO-  28  STATE  ST.,B05T0N 


home  from  the  dance.  'How's  your  cold,  son?'  I 
said. 

"He  was  almost  bent  double.  'Well,'  said  he,  'I 
went  down  to  Mankato  and  danced  around,  and  got 
the  worst  pain  in  my  stomach  you  ever  saw,  and  I 
took  enough  Squibo's  mixture  to  cure  forty  stomach 
pains.' 

"He'd  danced  that  plaster  around  to  his  stomach, 
and  it  had  taken  a  new  hold." 

He  was  twenty-nine  years  old  when  he  bought 
his  first  dress  suit.  "He  was  proud  of  that  suit," 
said  the  old  village  photographer,  "and  he  wore  it 
the  night  the  N.  E.  Y.  B.  gave  its  dance  at  the  hotel. 
He  was  one  of  them.  Those  letters  stand  for  Nine- 
teen Eligible  Young  Bachelors." 

He  always  had  time  to  go  to  dances,  and  he  al- 
ways danced  with  the  girl?  who  had  no  partners. 
Some  of  his  old  neighbors  say  that  thus  he  showed 
that  he  was  always  a  wonderful  politician,  but  most 
of  them  maintain  that  the  boy  danced  with  the 
"wallflowers"  because  he  could  not  help  it.  He 
wanted  to  see  everybody  have  a  good  time. 


DICKINSON'S   DIVE 

When  Mr.  Taft  invited  Jacob  M.  Dickinson  to  enter 
his  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War,  the  newspaper  men 
who  wrote  up  sketches  of  the  career  of  this  new 
national  figure  found  little  to  say  except  that  "he 
had  been  a  Confederate  soldier  and  was  irrepressibly 
and  obdurately  a  Democrat."  In  fact,  when  General 
Luke  E.  Wright  was  asked  for  something  "snappy" 
about  him  he  replied  that  "Mack"  didn't  "anec- 
dote." The  New  York  Sun,  however,  recalls  one 
incident  which  it  labels  "a  whale  of  an  anecdote." 
We  read : 

To  look  at  the  genial  lineaments  of  the  Hon.  Jacob 
M.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War,  one  would  hardly 
credit  him  with  athletic  and  heroic  feats.  His  face 
shines  with  benevolence  and  reflects  a  deep-seated 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  life;  it  has  no  rigid 
lines  of  resolution ;  the  jaw  is  round,  not  square.  The 
eyes  twinkle;  they  do  not  glitter.  He  is  a  good 
fellow,  that  is  plain.  His  looks  belie  him,  however; 
he  is  made  of  stern  stuff  for  all  his  beaming  good 
nature.  He  answers  the  emergency  call  with  the 
alertness  and  dash  of  a  young  man  whose  thews  are 
taut,  whose  nerves  are  steady.  On  Tuesday  a  medal 
for  saving  a  human  life  was  presented  to  him  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hilles  by  direction 
of  the  President.  Mr.  Taft,  when  a  Federal  judge, 
had  seen  Mr.  Dickinson,  altho  he  weighed  200  pounds, 
dive  from  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  in  the  Detroit 
River  and  save  to  the  legal  profession  Mr.  James  F. 
Joy,  the  oldest  member  of  the  Michigan  bar.     Mr. 


SURBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls — it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  you  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
than  four  cents — five  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 

5P^n    in  CPIMTC  for  a  sample  o!  the  most 
oCilU    IV  VE11 1  O  perfect  tobacco  known. 

THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


54th  YEAR 


WHY  DONT  YOU  BUY 


Aorthern-Uaught  "From  Trapper  to  Wearer,  Direct" 

A  lady  who  makes  a  purchase 
of  Albrecht  Fur.H  usually  becomes 
a  permanent  customer  of  the 
house  This  is  significant  proof 
that  we  give  satisfaction. 

It  makes  no  difference  where 
you  live — New  York  or  California 
— you  can  buy    your    furs  of  us 

just  as   satisfactorily  as   if  you 
called  at  our  store. 

Albrechjt  Furs  are  made  at  St. 
Paul,  the  heart  of  the  fur  country. 
We  liny  raw  skin*  direct  from  the 
trapper  and  m  ke  them  up  in  our 
OWN  WORKROOMS.  For  fifty- 
four  years  we  have  been  pioneers 
in  the  fur   trade    of  the    North- 
west.    Our  styles  are  origi- 
nal   embodying  latest   ideas 
from  the  fashion  centers  of 
the  world. 

We  illustrate  Albrecht 
1909  Model  189 Rand 
Empire  Muff . 

Price  in  Rritish  Columbia 
Mink  (genuine),  neckpiece, 
$37  50,  muff.  $40,00.  Jap- 
anese Mink,  neckpiece, 
$21.50.  Muff,  $17.00.  On- 
datra Mink,  neckpiece, 
$12.00,  muff,  $8.00.  Per- 
sian Lamb,  neckpiece,  $i0.00> 
muff,  $40.00.  Royal  Ermine, 
nee  piece,  $40.00,  muff,  $65.00- 

Sent  express  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  price.  You  take  no  risk 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Hundreds  of  styles  in 
Fur  Garments,  Neckwear  and 
Muffs  are  shown  in  our 

68-PAGE  i  ATA!  0(5  No.  9  Sent  on  request  for  4e.  In  stamps 

Colored  plates  of  furs  with  names,  descriptions,  wearing  proper- 
ties and  other  valuable  information.  Simple  instructions  (or 
home  measurement. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON 

Sixth  and  Minnesota  Sts.,  Station  R,       ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


THE   LONELY  BABY 

I'm  just  a  baby  angel 

And  I'm  lonely  as  can  be — 
I'm  waiting  for  somebody 

To  come  and  ask  for  me — 
Perhaps  you  11  write  a  letter 

To  AThe  Lonely  Baby  Store" 
And  ask  if  I  won't  fly  to  you 

And  perch  above  your  door. 
Copyright,  1908 

Ask  yourdealerfor  this  beauti- 
ful ivory-tinted  cast.  We  send 
the8-in.sizefor$l  .25, express 
paid.  Pedestal,  25  cts.  extra. 
Classical  and  Historical  Subjects  for  SCHOOLS 
Send  L  cents  in  stamps  for  our  illustrated  catalog 

BOSTON  SCULPTURE  CO. 

803  Main  Street  Melrose,  Mass. 

9-5 


Feltoid  Casters 

Protect  your  Floors  and  Ruga 
FELTOID  CASTERS  will  not,  cannot  wear 
or  scratch  or  tear.    If  you  equip  your  furni- 
ture with  them  you  can  move  it  as  easily, 
as  often  as  you  please  without  the  trace 
of  a  scratch  or  scrape  on  your  floors  or 
wear  or  tear  on  even  your  finest  rugs. 

Be  sure  to  specify  them  on  every  piece  of 
furniture  you  buy.  You  can  get  them 
if  you  ask  for  them. 

A  few  manufacturers  who  equip  their 
furniture  with  FELTOID  CASTERS  and 
TIPS :  Steinway  &  Sons,  Pianos,  New 
York ;  John  Widdicomb  Co., bedroom 
furniture.  Grand  Rapids;  A.H.Dav- 
enport, Boston;   W.  K.  Cowan  Co., 
mahogany  furniture,  Chicago;  Gus- 
tav  Stickley  Co.,  Syracuse. 

rif  yon  can't  get  FELTOID  CASTERS  and 

TIPS  at  your  dealers,  send  ns  25c.  for  four 

FELTOID  TIPS.  We'll  supply  yon  direct. 

Give  them  a  trial.   They're  wonderful 

wear-saven. 

Write  for  them  to-diiy.  Address  Dept.C 

for  free  booklet. 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  CO. 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 
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shed  his  coat  or  kick  off  a  shoe, 
into    the    swirling    title    ami 

ight  tlu-  aged  lawyer  to  the  -  natatory 

mbers 

of  t;  in  l'.ir  Assoc  iatioti  present  as  well  as  by 

ift,  an>l  Mr    Dickinson  was  acclaimed  on  the 

'  \    law  \er  of  the  party 

II   NMIIM   I)     III       \     B  LB1 

How    the    in.:  IWg    King   of   Spain 

gave  personal  attention   to  a  request    tor  a  pi 
and  decided  in  favor  of  th<  r,  is  told  in  an 

article  in  id: 

A   :     ■  ths  after  he  was  horn  the  widow  of  an 

officer  wl  iled   for  an  in- 

crease of  had  repeatedly  made  appli- 

rn  through   the  ordinary  channels,   but   without 
result.     Then  the  idea  occurred  to  her  to  addi 
memorial  to  His  Royal  Higl  inso,  Infante  of 

Spain.  The  letter  was  opened  by  the  baby  prince's 
secretar> — he  has  a  small  army  of  high  dignitaries 
to  wait  upon  him — who  referred  it  to  the  King. 

The  young  monarch  read  it  and  smiled.  Hold- 
ing it  in  his  hand  he  made  his  way  through  the  cor- 
ridors of  the  escurial.  the  secretary  following  won- 
deringly.  In  the  nursery  they  found  the  queen 
and  the  baby  prince  sitting  up  in  his  crib  The 
King  gra\'  lined  the  situation,  and  then  with 

a  formal  bow  returned  the  letter  to  the  secretary. 

"But  what  shall  I  do  with  it.  sire'"    he  asked 

"Why.  give  it  to  the  prince,  to  whom  it  is  di- 
rected, of  course." 

The  secretary,  bowing  low.  held  it  on  the  royal 
cradle.     The  baby  grabbed  it  eagerly  and  smiled. 

"Well,  what  does  the  prince  say  to  it?"  asked 
his  Majesty,  after  a  pause,  turning  to  the  nurse. 

"Really,  your  Majesty,  he  appears  to  me  to  say 
nothing."  was  the  matter-of-fact  reply 

"All  right,  silence  gives  consent."   said   the  King. 
'Mr.   Secretary,  see  that  the  letter  is  forward, 
the  War  Department  with   the    proper  indorsement, 
and  write  to  the  woman  that  the  prince  grants  the 
request." 


THE    THANKLESS    Ml  M: 

F.  Frankport  MOORB,  the  novelist.  Sir  Arthur 
Conan  Doyle,  and  J.  M.  Barrie  happened  to  be  play- 
ing a  cricket  match  together.  With  them  was  a 
sporting  Englishman  whose  education  was  much 
more  thorough  in  cricket  than  in  books.  But  he 
knew  that  this  team  was  nominally  composed  of 
authors  and  made  up  his  mind  to  be  sociable  with 
them.  According  to  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New- 
York  Press  : 

For  his  first  essay  he  ran  against  the  man  who  in- 
vented Sherlock  Holmes. 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me  your  name?  I 
didn't  quite  catch  it  just  now,"  he  said 

"Conan  Doyle."  was  the  reply. 

"Ah!"  The  sportsman  pulled  at  his  mustache. 
"  Do  you  write?"   he  asked  at  last. 

"A  little."  said  the  author  in  some  surprize. 

The  conversation  ended  and  the  next  man  the 
questioner  happened  against  chanced  to  be  J.  M. 
Barrie.  hiding  from  the  sight  of  men  in  a  quiet  cor- 
ner, as  is  his  wont. 

"  Feeling  fit "-  "   the  cricketer  asked. 

"Pretty  fair,"  said  Barrie 

"D'ye  know.  I  didn't  quite  catch  your  name  a 
minute  or  so  ago.     Would  you  mind?" 

"My  name's  Barrie." 

"Ah!"  and  a  long  silence,  for  Barrie  is  the  most 
nervous  of  men  in  the  presence  of  strangeis 

"Do  you  write,  Mr.  Barrie ;" 

"I  have  written  now  and  then  I  am  afraid."  said 
Barrie,  meekly. 

Shortly  afterward  the  sportsman  moved  on  once 
more,  feeling  that  men  who  wrote  were  about  as 
unentertaining  as  last  year's  newspapers.  He  tugged 
at  his  mustache,  and  at  that  moment  ran  full  tilt 
into  Frankfort  Moore.  The  same  question  followed  in 
the  praiseworthy  effort  to  get  on  warmer  terms  with 
his  fellow  players.  And  when  he  learned  the  third 
stranger's  name,   his  face  brightened  wonderfully. 

"I  needn't  ask  if  you  write.  Mr  Moore,"  he  cried 
with  enthusiasm.  "  '  Lalla  Rookh  '  is  a  household  word 
with  us." 


c 


-and 


HILDREN  love  bread  and  Karo.  Give  them  all  they 
want.  It's  the  most  wholesome  thing  they  can  eat — Karo 
is  pure,  nourishing,  higher  in  food  value  than  other  syrups 

more    digestible.      Folks   who   find  that   other  syrups  do 


not  agree  with  them,  can  eat  Karo  freely. 

Eat  it  on 

Griddle  Cakes 

Hot  Biscuit 

Waffles 

CORN  SYRUP 


K*rp 


Use  it  for 

Ginger  Bread 

Cookies 

Candy 


Karo  is  delicious  on  buckwheat  rnkes— It  is  the  best  and  purest  syrup  in  the  world 
for  all  table  ages,  for  cooking  and  home  candy  making. 

'Send  your  name  on  a  post-card  for  Karo  Cook  Book — fifty  pages  including 
thirty  perfect  recipes  for  home  candy-making  Fudge,  Taffy,  Caramels, 
Butter  Scotch,  and  especially  "Karo  Sweet  Divinity  "—the  book  tells. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO.,  Dept.  A.  A.,  New  York 


If  your  barber 
recommends 


ED.PINAUdS 

LILAC  VEGETAL 


for  use  after  shaving,  stick  to 


hi 


lm  : 

If  you  shave  yourself,  apply 
this  delightful  preparation 
afterward,  and  see  how  it  re- 
freshes and  comforts  the  skin. 

Let  us  send  you  enough  for 
two  shaves. 

Write   to-day,    enclosing  4c.    in   stamps. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Dept.  415,  Ed.  Pinaud    Bldg.,  New  York 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Ask  for 
NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 


a 


and  you  get  the  strongest,  longest- 
wearing  shoe  laces  ever  made. 

So  strong  that  they  stand  a  strain  of 
200  lbs.  to  the  foot  without  breaking. 

So  well-made  and  durable  and  satis- 
factory that  every  pair  is 

guaranteed  6  months 

Such  a  lace  deserves  the  best  tip,  and  we  in- 
vented a  special  one  for  it  Dull  black,  absolutely 
fast  color,  and  it  won't  come  off. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  genuine  "  N  F  to"  Shoe 
Laces.  Look  for  the  individual  sealed  box,  and 
see  that  "  N  F 10"  is  stamped  on  the  patented 
tips  of  the  laces.  That  protects  you  from  imi- 
tations. 

lOc  per  p;nr — black  and  tan,  in  four  lengths,  for  men/fl 
and  women's  hich  shoes.  Sold  only  in  scaled  boxes.  At  all 
shoe  ami  dry  goods  stores,  and  haberdashers  Sent  post- 
paid on  receipt    ol   price,  il  your  dealer  can't  supply  you. 

Write  to-day  for  illustrated  booklet  about  "  A  F  10" 
and  our  other  laces  including  the  Nufashond  Patente  i 
Laces  for  oxfords 

r^-'fashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
bept.  E,  Reading,  Pa. 


t^.  Y  W  StvoeVa.cje*. 


:m> 


J^Gujwantefsd  <?  months  /O  cents  per-  pair' Jf  / 
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Illustration  from 
"Barbarous 
Mexico  " 


Barbarous  Mexico 

This  time  telling  the  tragic  story  of  the  Yaquis 
— read   it   in   the   November   number   of 

The  American  Magazine 


15c 


Now  on  the  Newsstands — buy  it. 
144    pages    of    stirring    features. 


15c 
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ROAST  MEATS 

Hot  or  Cold,  are  ren- 
dered more  appetizing 
and  agreeable  by  adding, 

LEA&PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL     W  O  R  C  E  S  T  K  R  S  M  I  R  B 

Soups,  Fish,  Chops, 
Stews,  Game,  Gravies, 
Salads,  Cheese  and  nearly 
all  the  courses  in  a  din- 
ner are  given 
"that  finishing 
touch"  by  its 
use.  It  is  a 
good   digestive. 

See  that 
Lea  &Perrins> 
Signature  is  on 
the  Label  and 
Wrappers. 

Beware  of 
Imitations. 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agents,  N.  Y. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

A  Steady  Job.     A  traveler  got  into  conversation 

with  some  of  the  loafers  in  a  country  store  and  at 
last  came  to  an  old  farmer  sitting  on  a  sugar  barrel, 

waiting  for  the  mail. 

"What  do  you  think  of  the  tarifl  r"   he  aske.l 

"What  they  doin'  to  it?"  was  the  reply. 

"Why,  haven't  you  read  the  i>.i:.rr-.>"  said  the 
traveler. 

"Well,  I  used  to,"  said  the  other,  "hut  'bout  a 
sear  ago  I  Stopt  'em  off.  They  got  to  he  too  frivolinp 
forme.  Since  then  I've  been  took  up  reading  a  book." 
— Ntvu  York  Sun. 


Didn't  Know  Her  Place.  Mistress — "  Why 
■  Hil  you  leave  your  la^t  place?" 

New  Cook — "Th'  missus  was  ^et'ing  too  inde- 
pendent."— Brooklyn  /.■ 


The  Kind  We    VII  Have. — "Have  you  any  alarm 

clocks?"  inquired  the  customer  of  a  jeweler  recently. 

"  Yes,  ma  am."  said  the  man  behind  the  counter. 

t  what  price  do  you  wi^h  to  pay  for  one?" 
"The  price  is  no  object  h   1  can  get  the  kind  I  am 
after.     What  I  want  is  one  that  will  arouse  the  girl 
wit':. out   waking   the   whole   family." 

1    I   don't    know   of   any   such   alarm   clock   as   that, 
ma'am,"    said    the    man.      "We    keep    just    the   or- 
dinary   kind  — the    kind    that   will    wake    the   whole 
family    without     disturbing    the    nirl.--77/.     S 
Heart  !<,■ 


TYPEWRITER  BARGAINS 

S10J30  and  tip.  Many  in  use  less 
than  sixty  days;  are  good  as  new; 
we  guarantee  them.  Write  us  he- 
fore  you  bu>.  We  have  all  makes 
at  biggest  bargains  ever  offered, 
j hipped  subject  to  examination, 
McUl  fill  I.I. V  TYPEWRITER  EX. 
?t>9  Ozark  Bide.  8t>  Ural*.  Mo. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS 

A  clear,  logical  book  applying  in  every-day  lan- 
guage the  Marxian  theory  of  surplus  value  to  con- 
ditions in  the  Unitedstates  today.  The  author,  N. 
A.  Richardson,  is  a  man  of  high  standing  in  the 
Socialist  Party  of  California,  and  we  recommend 
his  new  book  as  the  best  brief  Introduction  to  the 
principles  of  Socialism  for  American  students. 

Cloth,  $1.00;  paper.  25c  ,  postpaid. 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  120  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago 


Stomach  Comfort 

MURRAY'S 

CHARCOAL  TABLETS 

Absolutely  unmedicated.  Prevent  fermenta- 
tion, absorb  all  gases,  and  sweeten  the  stomach. 
A  bad  complexion  is  wonderfully  benefitted  by 
their  daily  use. 

p/"|U  1  ft/»  m  stamps,  a  full-size  25c.  box 
rvIV  1V/C*  mailed  tor  trial.  Once  only. 
A.  J.  DITMAN,  Astor  House,  M.  Y. 


He  Doesn't  <  ount-  "The  Rev.  T.  T.   Blockley, 

a  tourist,  was  suddenly  approached  by  some  young 
men  and  asked  to  marry  a  couple  inside  the  church, 
Mr.  Blockley  did  as  he  was  requested,  and  made  tie 
bride  happy." — Daily  Mail. 

What  about  the  bridegroom's  ft 


Upward     Revision.  -One    evening     at     family 

prayers  the  head  of  the  house  read  that  chapter 
which  concludes  with,  "And  the  wife  see  that  she 
reverence  her  husband."  After  the  exercises  had 
I  and  the  children  had  ^onc  to  bed,  he  quoted  it , 
looking  meaningly  at  his  wife 

"Let  us  see  what  the  Revised  Version  say<  on  that 
subject,"  said  she.  "I  will  follow  the  new  teaching, 
if  you  pica 

The  Revised  Version  was  produced,  and  her  cha- 
grin may  be  imagined  as  the  head  impressively  read, 
"And  let  the  wife  see  that  she  fear  her  busbar: 

New  York  Evening  Posi. 


Between  Friends.  — Miss  Homelbigh  'Per- 
haps you  won't  believe  it,  but  a  strange  man  tried 
to  kiss  me  once." 

Miss  Cut-tint, — "Really'     Well,  he'd  have  been  a 
strange    man    if    he'd    tried    to    kiss    you    twice 
rated  Bits 


The  Philanthropist.—  Here  is  the  story  of  a  small 
boy.  a  mother,  and  a  barrel  of  apples,  and  a  moral 
which  cloes  not  have  to  be  told  in  words: 

The  windows  of  an  orphan  asylum  overlooked  the 
back  yard  of  the  house  where  the  boy,  the  barrel  of 
apples,  and  the  boy's  mother  lived.  Now,  the  apples 
that  were  in  the  barrel  disappeared  at  a  famous  rate, 
and  the  mother,  being  a  knowing  woman  as  a  matter 
of  course,  made  inquiry  of  her  son.  Yes,  he  had 
eaten  the  apples;  but,  "Mamma,"  he  said,  "I  ha\e 
to;  the  orphans  want  so  many  cores." — Chit  ago 
Daily  Sociali  .' 


Speaking  of  Taxes. — Apropos  of  New  York's  i  oog 
assessment  rolls,  Lawson  Purdy,  president  of  the 
Department  of  Taxes,  told  a  reporter  a  story  about 
Gladstone. 

"Gladstone  had  no  great  scientific  knowledge." 
he  said,  "and  at  a  dinner,  when  Faraday  described 
an  important  new  scientific  discovery,  the  Premier 
showed  indifference. 

"  'After  all,'  he  said,  hiding  a  yawn  behind  his 
hand,  'what  use  will  it  ever  be?' 

"Why,'  said  Faraday,  'there's  every  probability. 
sir,  that  some  day  you'll  be  able  to  tax  it.'  " — Wash- 
ington Post. 
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EXCLUSIVE  novel  fabrics  for  wall 
decoration  are  manufactured  by 
H.  B.  Wiggin's  Sons  Co.  Since 
1895  they  have  been  acknowledged 
leaders  in  originality,  quality  and 
beauty  of  design.  The  trademark 
"  Fab-rik-o-na"  ex- 
presses the  highest 
grade  wall  cov- 
erings made. 


A 


•ma 


CLOTH 

Daintiest  of  all 
Walt  Fabrics 


"Art  Ko-Na  Cloth"  is  the  newest  of 
the  Wiggin  "Fab-rik-o-na"  creations. 
Unequalled  in  rich  simplicity  and 
serviceability,  affording  the  highest 
satisfaction  to  exacting  tastes.  Not 
affected  by  sun;  may  be  cleaned  with 
damp  cloth  or  sponge.  Send  for 
samples.  The  "Fab-rik-o-na"  line 
includes  high-grade 

BURLAP 
RORD  KO-NA 

CANVAS 

and  other  fabric  hangings  and  a  very  wide 
range  of  tones  and  colors  for  special  surface 
effects.  The  Wiggin  Burlaps  have  never  been 
successfully  imitated. 

Samples  of  any  of  these  perfect  coverings  will 
be  sen  t  upon  request.  Makers  of  homes-beauti- 
ful should  correspond  with  us. 

H.  B.  WIGGINS  SONS  CO.,  218   arch  si.,  bloomfifio.  n  j 

FAB-RIK-O-NA  Wall  Coverings  art  recommended  and 
sold  by  all  first-class  decorators. 


<3 


For  34  years  we  have  been  paying  our  cus- 
tomers the  highest  returns  consistent  with 
conservative  methods.  First  mortgage  loans 
of  $2U0  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after 
the  most  thorough  personal  investigation. 
♦25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  savings  investors. 

Ask  for  Loan  List  No.  714 


PERKINS  &  CO..  Lawrence.  Kans. 


We  want  every  man  in 
professional  or  business 
life  to  give  one  trial  to  the 

FALCON 
ALUMINOID    PEN 

It  saves  a  thousand  annoyances— thought 
interrupted,  ideas  sidetracked,  all  from  the 
catch  and  splutter  of  a  corroded  pen. 

Falcon  Aluminoid  is  a  new  pen  that  can't 
rust,  but  stays  smooth,  resilient  and  respons- 
ive to  your  slightest  wish. 

Samples  sent  for  2c  stamp 

A.  L.  SALOMON  <a  CO. 

347  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City 

Sold  by  Stationers 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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30  OF  THE  FIRST  PICTURES  OF 
ROOSEVELT'S  HUNT 

THE  most  interesting  lot  of  photographs  you  have  ever  seen.      Published 
exclusively  in  November  HAMPTON'S  Magazine. 

Together  with  a  splendid  story  they  vividly  portray  the  thrills  and  dangers 
that  are  giving  the  Ex-President  the  time  of  his  life. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  not  accompanied  into  the  hunting-grounds  of 
East  Africa  by  the  army  of  journalists  and  photographers  who  followed  him  to 
Mombasa.  Only  one  writer,  Mr.  Warrington  Dawson,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  go  further  than  Nairoba.  The  only  photographs  of  the  Roosevelt  expedition 
in  the  hunting-grounds — with  the  exception  of  those  taken  by  Kermit  Roosevelt 
— are  the  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  Dawson.      The  first  of  them  appear  exclu- 

HAMPTON'S 


NOVEMBER 


THE  BEST  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 


ON  SALE  NOW 


Among  many  other  features  that  make  November  HAMPTON'S  of  immense  imme- 
diate interest  are: 


The  Pinchot-Ballinger  Controversy  and 

the  facts  that  lie  back  of  it  are  clearly  ex- 
plained by  John  L.  Mathews  in  another  of  the 
notable  series  of  articles  on  Water  Power  and 
the  Conservation  of  other  national  resources. 

Charles  Edward  Russell  discloses  more 
startling  facts  about  prison  conditions,  show- 
ing the  decline  of  the  punishing  idea. 

The  Formation  of  the  Giant  Sugar  Trust 

and  how  the  Tariff  made  it  possible  is  told 
in  the  second  article  of  "The  Story  of 
Sugar,"  by  Judson  C.  Welliver. 

Buy  it  to-day — of  any  live  newsdealer.     Or  better  still,  start  your  subscription  with  this  interesting 
number  of  "  The  Best  Magazine  in  America."      15  cents  a  copy,  $1.50  a  year. 


Glenn  H.  Curtiss,  just  back  from  winning 
the  first  international  aeroplane  contest  at 
Rheims,  France,  describes  the  new  sport  of 
flying — in  a  way  that  will  make  you  want  to 
literally  "go  up  in  the  air." 

Another  Luther  Trant  Story  in  which  the 
unique  methods  of  this  famous  psychologist- 
detective  combine  with  an  unusual  love  story 
to  make  a  tale  of  absorbing  interest. 

Also  Entertaining  Stories  by  such  popular 
writers  as  O.  Henry,  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
Edgar  Jepson,  Reginald  Wright  Kaufman  and 
others. 


HAMPTONS  MAGAZINE,  New  York 


Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams 

Best  known.       Buy  direct  from   the  farm. 
One  year  old, 8  to  i6pounds,  25c  perpound. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM,      Purcellville,  Va 


5IONVESTMENTSI6I 


Clear  titles  and  proved  values  of  the  farm  land 
seeuri neonr  First  Farm  M orteages assu re al >so] ut e 
in  the  investor.    5^"!  and  fi    per  annum. 
We  gladly  pend  our  booklet  "A"  and  Ii^t   upon  request, 

E.  J.  LANDER   &   CO..  Grand   Forks,  N.  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


James  Montgomery  and  His  Hymns 

William  H.  Bates,  D.D.,  Greeley,  Colo. 
The  Christian  Idea  of  God 

Prof.  William  Adams  Brown,  D.D. 

What  Have  the  Critics  Given  Us 

Rev.  A.W.  F.  Blunt,  M  .A  ,  Carrington.Eng. 
Criticism  in  Troubled  Waters 

Prof.  James  Orr,  D.D.,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
The  Law  of  the  Sudden  Leap 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis,  D.D. 


See  The  Homiletic  Review  for  November. 
Per  Copy.  80  cents.  Per  Year.  $3.00. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York 


Used  Up. — Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  the  Arctic 
explorer,  who  died  recently,  was  once  giving  an  ac- 
count of  his  experiences  amid  the  icefields  of  the 
North. 

"  We  certainly  would  have  traveled  much  farther," 
he  explained,  "had  not  our  dogs  given  out  at  a 
critical  moment." 

"But,"  exclaimed  a  lady  who  had  been  listening 
very  intently.  "  I  thought  that  the  Eskimo  dogs  were 
perfectly  tire'ess  creatures." 

Sir  Leopold's  face  wore  a  whimsically  gloomy  ex- 
pression as  he  replied,  "  I — er — speak  in  a  culinary 
sense,  miss." — The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 


One  Thing  Needful. — Pat — "Could  yer  give  a 
man  a  job,  yer  honor?" 

Barber — "  Well,  you  can  repaint  this  pole  for 
me." 

Pat — "  Be  jabers.  I  can,  sor,  if  you'll  tell  me  where 
to  buy  the  striped  paint." — Punch. 


Polemics. — Teacher — "Now.  Willie,  you  de- 
scribe the  North  Pole  as  nearly  as  you  can  from 
hearsay." 

Willie — "I — I  don't  want  to,  ma'am."  « 

Teacher — "Don't  want  to?     Why  not?" 
Willie — "All  I've  heard  about  it  is  what  pa  said, 
and   ma  said  if  he  kept  on   talkin'  that  way  she'd 
take  me  and  run  away  over  to  grandma's." — Boston 
Herald. 


After  Emerson. — "That  wealthy  young  broker 
has  given  his  motor  to  a  well-known  actress." 

"  Yes.  He  says  his  father  taught  him  to  hitch  his 
wagon  to  a  star." — Life. 


very 


Oh,       Rapture!  —  Patience — "Peggy 
happy." 

Patrice — "She's  engaged,  isn't  she?" 
Patience — "  Yes,  and  the  man  she's  engaged  to 
is  cross-eyed,  and  he's  looking  at  her  all  the  time, 
and  no  one  can  tell  it  but  herself." — Yonkers  States- 
man. 


Thrilling. — Voice 
help!      I'm  drowning!" 

Bertie — "By  Jove! 
The  Taller. 


prom     the      well — "Help! 
how  beastly  interesting." — 


Fire-Screens. — A  negro  preacher  in  a  Georgia 
town  was  edified  on  one  occasion  by  the  recital  of  a 
dream  had  by  a  member  of  his  church. 

"  I  was  a-dreamin'  all  dis  time,"  said  the  narrator, 
"dat  I  was  in  Ole  Satan's  dominions.  I  tell  you, 
pahson,  dat  was  shore  a  bad  dream!" 

"  Was  dere  any  white  men  dere?"  asked  the  dusky 
divine. 

"Shore  dere  was — plenty  of  'em,"  the  other  hast- 
ened to  assure  his  minister. 

"What  was  dey  a-doin'?" 

"  Ebery  one  of  'em,"  was  the  answer,  "was  a- 
holdin'  a  cullud  pusson  between  him  an'  de  fire'  "— 
Harper's  Weekly. 


Sincere  Praise. — Poet — "Did  she  think  my  son- 
net was  good  ?" 

Friend — "She  must  have.  She  didn't  believe 
you  wrote  it." — Kansas  City  Journal 


A  Fair  Offer. — Cook — "And  sez   I,   'I  think   I'll 
find  another  job.'  " 

Friend — "What  did  the  missis  say?" 
Cook — "  She  sez,  '  Bedad  an'  Oi'll  give  you  twenty- 
five  dollars  when  yez  lave  if  yez  don't  go.'  " — Brook- 
lyn Life. 


C.  Q.  D. — Wanted — A  young  gentleman  on  the 
point  of  marrying  a  lovely  girl  is  most  desirous  of 
meeting  with  a  man  of  experience  who  will  take  the 
responsibility  of  dissuading  him  from  this  danger- 
ous step. — Harper's  Weekly. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A   KAHN   SYSTEM   Reinforced  Concrete  Factory 

v  I.  Kahn,  A 


Let  Your  Building 
Contract  Now 

UAVE  your  plant  ready  to  make  the 
most  of  the  business  boom  which 
is  dow  starting.  Take  advantage  of 
the  present  low  price  of  materials  and 
the  abundance  of  labor. 

But  do  not  think  of  building  with- 
out first  investigating  the  Kahn  Sys- 
tem of  Reinforced  Concrete  —  The 
lard  Low  Cost  Fireproof  Con- 
struction. 

You  will  find  it  much  cheaper  in  the 
long  run  to  build  a  Kahn  System  fire- 
proof building  because  you  save  insur- 
ance, expense  of  repairs,  and  delays. 
Can  you  afford  to  take  a  chance  of 
ruining  your  business  by  putting  up  a 
building'  that  may  burn  down  in  a 
night  ? 

Over  3,000  important  buildings 
indicate  the  success  and  merit  of 
Kahn  System  of  Reinforced  Con- 
crete. 

We  want  to  tell  you  ju^t  how  you 
can  build  a  Kahn  System  fireproof 
building.  Write  us  about  your  build- 
ing so  that  we  can  send  you  catalogues, 
suggestions  and  estimates — all  free. 

Kahn  System  Products  for  fir t proof- 
ing and  concrete  work  include  Kahn 
Trussed  Bars  for  reinforcing  beams  and 
girders — Rib  Metal  for  slabs — Hy-Rib 
for  sidings,  roofs,  partitions,  and  ceil- 
ings —  Rib  Lath  for  plaster  and  stucco 
work — Trus-Con  Chemical  Products 
for  waterproofing  and  finishing.  Cata- 
logues and  Specifications  free. 

Trussed  Concrete  Steel  Co. 

536  Trussed  Concrete  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
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WICS  and  TOUPEES 

Absolutely  non-detectable  toupees-beat 
in  the  world.     Sent  on  approval.     Rec-  \i 
ommended  by  phvsieians.     Catalogue. 

I.OJIRAKD,  IllllHM   CO. 
11  3  A  Hanr.ip  Street  1-vnn.  Ma«? 
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THE  "KLEAN"  PIPE 


gives    you    o  foil, 

clean  smoke  — 

last  puff  cool  and  fragrant  as  the  first — no  wet, 

poisonous  nicotine  can  soak  into  the  tobacco  to 

disgust  your  taste.     Push  up 


(.Patented) 


bottom  with  finger  to  clean  off  ashes  and  keep  fire  at 
top  exposed  to  the  air.  Bottom  and  stem  can  be  re- 
moved and  entire  pipe  thoroughly  cleaned.  Healers 
can't  supply  you — send  to  me.  Price,  postpaid, 
60c  each  it  wo  for  $1)— stamps  will  do — satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Catalog  mailed  free.  (2) 
H.  D.  GATES,        3U8  N.  East  Ave.,  OAK  I'.UiK,  ILL. 


Realism  in    \vt.     Fribnd     "What  on  earth 
you  doing  to  that  p  iurs?" 

Dai  km;     "Can'1  you  see?     I'm  rubb 
raw  mr. n  over  tlu>  rabbit   in  md.     Mrs. 

Aishoddie  will  be  here  to  '  '     ees  her 

logsmellof  that  rabbit,  she'll  bin-  it." 


Disproved.   -"  Jusl    think   of  i  "'   in 

every  \:  in  England  is  a  pauper." 

"Why,   John."   shi  ed,   "it  isn't   so.      I  met 

more  than  37  people  in  London  lasl  summer  myself, 
and  there  wasn't  a  pauper  in  the  lot."     Philadelphia 


When    the   Shoe    IMnches.    -"Won*  tand 

pain   tar   m.. re   heroically   than   men.      I   know   it  by 

experience." 

"  What,  are  you  a  doctor'-  " 

"No,  a  shoemaker."      Fliegende  Blaei 


The  Gentle  Sex.  "Since  we're  living  in  the 
country.  I  take  long  walks  for  my  complexion,  dear." 

"Yes  lii.i'.  the  worst  of  living  in  the  country — 
the   chemist's  ilways  such    a  long    walk."  — 

Bulletin 


And  Figures  don't  l.ie.  —Johnny  came  home  the 

other  nitfht  in  hi^'h  ulee,  wearing  the  arithmetic  n 
"What  is  that  for"'"  asked  his  mother. 
"That's  the  prize  for  doing  examples,"  said  Johnny. 
"  I  did  this    me       1.  turner  eleven  and 

a  half  pou  an  ounce  each  day'     'cause 

you  tol.l  Mr  Smith  she  .lid  yesterday  'how  much 
will  she  weigh  when  she's  twenty  years  old'"'  And 
the  answer  was,  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  pounds. 
And  the  teacher  said  I  earned  the  prize."  —  The  Chris- 


The  Machine  with  the  Type- 
writer-Extras Inbuilt  to  Save 
You  the  Cost  of  Attachments 


Guaranteed.        1  like  that  piece  of  checked  gi 

but  are  you  sure  that  the  colors  won't  run?" 
Ma. lam.  that  is  a  certified  check." — T . 

With  or  Without. — "The  chicken  stew  has  two 
prices  in  the  bill  of  fare.     How  is  that,  waiter?" 

"With  chicken  in  it,  it  is  thirty  cents;  without  it, 
ten." — Fliegende  HI.; 


From  the  Shopper's  Lexicon. — "What  is 
hauteur?" 

"That's  what  some  sales'..  .lay  when  you 

ask  to  see  something  cheaper."      I  .Journal. 


A  Live  Investor's  Opportunity 

Exceptional  School  Proposition  for  right  man  with 
some  capital  to  invest  in  a  well-established  school  for 
boys  in  very  desirable  Xew  England  town.  Further 
development  of  school  desired,  sale  on  favorable  terms 
will  also  be  considered  if  experience,  capital,  and  fol- 
lowing promise  further  success  of  school.  Conditions 
make  early  arrangements  desirable.  Address  Box  402. 
The  Literary  Dp  , 


In  the  last  Analysis. — "Pop!" 
"  Yes.  my  son." 

'What  is  an  ultimate  consumer?" 
"Oh.  the  ultimate  consumer,  my  boy,  is  the  one 
that  gets  the  hash." — Yonkcrs  Statesman. 


More     Work    for     Diogenes.— Young     Wife — 
it  you  admire  a  man  who  always  says  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time?" 

Spinster — "I'm  sure  I  could  if   I  ever  have  the 
ire  of  meeting  such  a  man." — The  Jewish  Ledger. 


IN  THE  CELTIC  PAST.  Irish  legends,  mythology 
and  folk-lore,  by  Anna  Macmanus  (Ethna  Carberry). 
iamo,  cloth,  120  pages.  75c  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany, Pubs.,  New  York. 


salesmanship. — "It  makes  you  look  smE.il."  said 
the  saleslady  to  the  elephantine  woman  wno  was 
trying  on  a  hat. 

Sold! 

"  It  makes  you  look  plump,"  she  said  to  the  cold, 
attenuated  damsel. 

Sold! 

"It  makes  you  look  young,"  she  said  to  the  fair- 
fat-and-forty  female. 

Sold! 

"  It  makes  you  look  older,"  she  said  to  the  slate- 
and-sums  miss. 

Sold! 

"  It  makes  you  look  short,"  she  said  to  the  lamp- 
post lady. 

Sold! 

"  It  brings  out  your  color,"  she  said  to  the  feminine 
ghost. 

Sold! 

And  of  course  all  the  hats  were  exactly  alike. — 
The  Sketch. 


To  insert  a  fresh  ribbon  just  lay  the  ribbon-end  on  the  spool 
shank,  revolve  the  spool  with  the  finger-tip — that  does  it 
No  tools,  clips,  pins  or  soiled  hands  about  it. 

A  perfect  writing  machine  that  includes 
a  Condensed  Billing  Machine,  a  Complete 
Tabulator,  Back  Spacer,  Ribbon  Color 
Changes,  a  Card  Writing  Device — you 
get  them  all  inbuilt  in  one  complete  type- 
writer at  the  regular  one-typewriter-price 
in  the  New  Model. 

L.C.Smith  &Dros.  Typewriter 

ALL  THE  WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT 

No  extra  mechanical  help  needed  to  make 
your  writing  machine  do  its  extra  work. 
Every  modern  feature,  every  necessary 
device  to  make  it  do  all  the  necessary  work 
is  built-in,  not  tacked-on,  in  the  new  model 
L.  C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER. 
And,  when  you  add  to  these  most  import- 
ant advantages  the  frictionless,  wear-saving, 
ball-bearing  principles,  and  other  clever  in- 
built devices  for  doing  all  kinds  of  special 
work,  do  you  wonder  that  system-wise  buyers 
are  turning  en-masse  to  the  machine  with  the 
typewriter  extras  inbuilt  to  save  them  the 
cost  of  attachments? 

Write  for   the   book.      It's  free. 
You'll  read  it  when  you  get  it. 

L.C.  SMITH  &  BROS.  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

(Branches  in  all  Large  Cities)    SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Head  Office  for  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
19  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  EJ.  C. 


History  Records 

only  those  structures  of  a  permanent  and  lasting 
character.  Do  you  want  to  make  your  buildings, 
roads,  or  other  structures,  from  the  smallest  shed  to 
the  largest  mansion,  permanent  and  lasting? 

There's  a  way — Use 

fltgon  Fc"l"d  Concrete 


^y/ENTy 


k  We  issue   a   booklet 

T^  brimful  of  interesting 
^t.  information  —  about 
^  \f\  concrete  possibilities. 
It's  Free!  Yott  can 
have  the  advice  of  our 
expert  consulting  en- 
gineer on  the  same 
basis  by  addressing 
Dept."W." 


ERNEST  R.  ACKERMAN,  President 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Co New  York 

Lawrence  Portland  Cement  Co.     .     .      Philadelphia 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  srriting  to  advertisers. 
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The    Logical    Way 


to  do  com- 
bined 
writing 
and  adding 
is  on  a 
combined 
writing 
and  adding 
machine 


The 

New 
Model 


of  the 


Remington   Typewriter 


with  Wahl  Adding  and  Subtracting  Attachment  is  the  only 
general  writing  machine  which  adds.  It  is  the  only  adding  and 
subtracting  machine  which  writes.  It  Is  the  only  machine  which 
affords  the  maximum  of  labor-saving  in  combined  writing  and 
adding  work. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Incorporated 
New  York   and   Everywhere 


Is  Man  Too  Prolific? 

This  is  the  title  of  a  logical  and  scientific  discussion  of 
the  Malthusian  theory. 

By  H.  S.  POMEROY 

Author  of  "  The  Fthics  of  Marriage." 

13mo,    Leatherette      35   Cents   Postpaid 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


TWO    BOOKS    ON    THE    POWER    OF 

THE   MIND.   By  Charles  Brodie  Patterson. 

The    Will    to    Be  The     Measure     of 

Well. 


A  very  important  and 
vital  book.  254  pages, 
$  1.20  net. 


A    Man. 

A  message  of  greater  life 
and  light.  8vo,  cloth,  326 
pages,  $1.20  net. 


Funk    &    WagnalU    Company,   New  York  City 


Identification.—  '  I'm  very  sorry  to  trouble  you, 
madam."  said  the  bank  teller  politely,  "but  you'll 
have  to  be  identified."  He  pushed  the  check  across 
the  marble  slab  toward  her  as  he  spoke. 

"Identified?"  repeated  the  lady,  "what  does 
that  mean?      Isn't  the  check  good?" 

The  bank  man  did  not  smile,  for  this  was  the 
thirty-seventh  lady  who  had  asked  this  question 
that  day. 

"I  have  no  doubt  it  is,"  he  said,  "but  I  don  t 
know  you.      Do  you  know  anybody  in  the  bank?" 

"Why,  I'm  Mrs.  Weatherley!"  exclaimed  the 
lady.  "Didn't  you  see  my  name  on  the  check!' 
See— here  it  is."     The  teller  shook  his  head  wearily. 

"You  must  be  identified,"  he  insisted.  "You 
must  bring  somebody  who  knows  you."  The  ladv 
drew  herself  up. 

"That  check,"  she  said  with  dignity,  "was  given 
me  by  my  husband.  There's  his  name  on  it.  Do 
you  know  him?" 

"I  do,"  said  the  teller,  "but  I  don't  know  you." 

"Then,"  said  the  lady,  "I'll  show  you  who  I  am. 
My  husband  is  a  tall  man  with  reddish  hair.  Hi, 
face  is  smooth-shaven.  He  has  a  mole  on  one  check 
and  looks  something  like  a  gorilla,  some  people  say, 
but  I  don't  think  so.  When  he  talks  he  twists  his 
mouth  to  one  side,  and  one  of  his  front  teeth  is  miss- 
ing. He  wears  a  No.  15  collar,  a  No.  6  shoe,  and 
won't  keep  his  coat  buttoned.  He's  the  hardest  man 
to  get  money  out  of  you  ever  saw — it  took  me  three 
days  to  get  this  check." 

The  banker  waved  his  hand. 

"I  guess  its  all  right,"  he  said;  "put  your  name 
right  there — no,  on  the  back,  not  the  face." — Gal- 
veston News. 


Bribery. — Rural  Justice — "I'll  have  to  fine  ye 
fifty  dollars  for  exceeding  the  speed  limit." 

Jack  Scorcher — "Look  here,  Judge,  this  young 
lady  and  I  want  to  get  married.  Remit  the  fine  and 
you  get  the  job." — Brooklyn  Life. 


While  the  Polar  War  is  On. — "Omit,  if  you 
please,  the  first  verse  of  the  hymn,"  said  the  minister. 

The  congregation  looked  surprized. 

"It  mentions  'Greenland's  icy  mountains.''  ex- 
plained the  minister.  "  We  can  not  aftord  to  intro- 
duce into  this  peaceful  gathering  any  subject  likely 
to  lead  to  acrimonious  debate  " — Philadelphia  Pi-bhc 
Ledger. 


Classified  Columns 


FOR   BUSINESS   AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 


A  PARTY  OF  BUSINESS  MEN,  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  town  promotion  and 
city  planning,  now  organizing  for  Euro- 
pean tour  in  1910.  invites  application  from 
prospective  members,  and  information 
from  tourist  agencips.  Address  ELMER  S. 
BATTERSON,  191  Market  Street,  Chicago, 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  8ECURED  or  fee  returned. 
8ond  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,849  "F."  Washington, 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
aix  cents  stamps. 

R.  8.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  promptly  obtained  or  no  fee. 
Best  rates,  references  and  results.  Free 
Search-,.  D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 

Washington  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-n.  Guide.  8pecial  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman.  806  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


FOR    CHILDREN 


MENTALLY  DEFICIENT  CHILDREN 
OSBORNE  HALL  offers  ideal  care  and 
training.  Strictly  select.  30  years'  experi- 
ence. Admissions  at  any  time  and  for  any 
period— for  life  if  desired.  All  ages.  Ad- 
dress, DR.  ANTRIM  EDGAR  OSBORNE, 
Santa  Clara,  California. 


GENEALOGY 


1000  FAMILIES,  300  Coats-of-Arms.  in  our 
new  Catalogue.  135  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Price  15  cents.  Research  and  Pub- 
lishing. Frank  Allaben  Genealogical 
Co..  3  West  42d  Street.  New  York. 


LITERARY  ASSISTANCE 

LITERARY  AID  in  preparing  speeches, 
lectures,  club-papers,  debates.fiction,  plays, 
poetry— criticised,  revised,  placed. Research 
work  of  every  description.  MSS.  made  sal- 
able. LITERARY  AID  BUREAO. 
1730  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


"HOW     TO    PUBLISH    YOUR    BOOK," 

—This  copyrighted  work,  prepared  specially 
for  writers  and  authors,  free  for  a  postal. 
Address  Desk  3.  BKOADWAY  PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY,  835  Broadway,  New  York. 

We  assist  in  writing  lectures,  addresses, 
orations,  debates,  club  papers;  criticise,  re- 
vise, disposed  MSS.  Booklet.  AUTHORS 
AGENCY,  79  East  121st  Street,  New  York. 


Literary  advice  and  criticisms.  Corrections 
and  complete  revisions  of  MSS.  Book 
MSS.  at  special  rates.  Dept.  A,  Bureau  of 
Research,  New  Albany,  Ind. 


AUTHORS  SEEKING  A  PUBLISHER 
Should   communicate  with    the   Cochrane 
Publishing  Company,  1051   Tribune   Build- 
ing, New  York  City. 

AUTHOR'S  MANUSCRIPTS  Typewritten. 
Your  chances  for  editorial  consideration 
vastly  increased.  Write  now  for  rates. 
L.  E.  SWARTZ,I826(New)  Newport.Chicago. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


A  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  FREE  I 
Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Page  Wire  — the  strongest  fence 
wire  made  I  See  the  Page  Knot  —  the  knot 
that  can't  come  off!  Get  a  Free  copy  of  Page 
Fence  Catalog,  explaining  its  amazing  dur- 
ability, elasticity  and  economy.  Just  a 
postal  Address  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  Box  211  F  Adrian,  Michigan. 


BOOKS   AND   PUBLICATIONS 


Classified  Columns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

TO  MINISTERS  AND  OTHERS.- 1  have 
stopped  the  manufacture  of  Richard's 
Remedy  for  sore  throat  and  loss  of  voice, 
on  account  of  the  death  of  my  wife,  who 
was  my  manager,  and  on  account  of  old 
age.  I  wish  to  sell  the  recipe  to  the  Minis- 
ters, singers,  and  others  who  have  used  or 
heard  of  my  Throat  remedy,  or  any  person 
who  wishes  to  engage  in  its  manufacture. 
I  am  willing  to  sell  it  to  many  persons  at  a 
very  small  cost. 

Full  particulars  of  this  rare  chance  to 
get  this  wonderful  recipe  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing 

WILLIAM  RICHARDS. 

Mayburg,  Forest  Co.,  Pa. 

Enclose  two  1  cent  stamps. 

BUILD  A  $5,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  big  field.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  money;  refer  business  to 
yon.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan.  American  Collection  Service. 
66  State  Detroit,  Michigan. 


AGENTS— Wehaveexceptional  proposition, 
will  interest  good  responsible  agent,  man 
or  woman.  ASSOCIATED  DRUGGISTS 
CO.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  0. 

ENGRAVING 


BACK  NUMBERS  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers supplied  at  moderate  r^ites.  Maga- 
zines of  all  kinds  bought.  Current  maga- 
t  half  price.  A.WELOH.  231  Virginia 
Avenue,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Litkrary  Digest  when  writiug  to  advertisers. 


CATALOGUE  and  ADVERTISEMENT 
Engravers  in  one  or  more  colors.  Designers 
and  Illustrators.  Submit  copy  and  write 
for  L  D.  samples.  GATCHEL  &  MAN- 
NING, 637  Chestnut  Street,   Philadelphia. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
76c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.   Wilkes-Barre.  Pa 

OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 

Typewriters.— Hammond.  Franklin,  $10.00! 
Remington,  $1200;  Smith  Premier,  *15.00; 
Oliver,  $29.00.  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
TypewriterExch.,Rm.37.217W.125thSt.N.Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  OWN  AC- 
COUNT  OF  HIS  A1RICAN  TRIP  will  ap- 
pear  exclusively  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
commencing  with  the  OCTOBER  NUM- 
BER. Extraordinary  opportunity  for  get- 
ting subscriptions.  Thousands  of  orders 
will  be  placed.  AGENTS  ARE  WANTED 
IN  EVERY  TOWN  IN  AMERICA  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  make  monev.  Act  at 
once.  For  full  particulars  as  to  liberal  cash 
commissions,  extra  prizes,  agent's  outfit 
and  sample  copies,  address  Desk  4.  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,  155  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
\ork  City. 


SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  ART.  T-401.  Fine 
Arts  Bldg.,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  pre- 
pares students  to  make  art  both  a  means 
of  money-making  and  an  accomplishment. 
The  very  best  correspondence  school  of 
art.    '09  "Year  Book"  free. 

WANTED-RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERK8. 
Post-office  Carriers— Clerks.  $1,000  yearly. 
Examinations  everywhere  November  17th, 
lu.000  appointments  during  1910.  Prepara- 
tion free.  Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  L  59. 
Rochester,  N   Y. 


AGENTS  wanted  for  "Simplex"  Faucet- 
power  Clothes  Washer.  Waterpressnreonly. 
nowork.    One  demonstration  sells  it.  Write 
for  booklet  "The  Simplex  Way." 
Simplex  Washer  Co.        Milwaukee,  Wis. 


AGENTS— Portraits,35c.  Frames,  15c,  Sheet 
Pictures,  lc.  Stereoscopes,  25c,  Views,  lc.  30 
Davs'  Credit.  Samples  and  Catalog  Free. 
Consolidated  Portrait.  Dept.  4037,  1027  W. 
A  lams  St.,  Chicago. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail. 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co, 
Dept. 31, Page  Bldg.,  Michigan  Ave  .Chicago. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

SIX  PER  CENT  GUARANTEED  -  BEST 
Security— Safe— Conservative— Established 
34    years. 
Henry  Brandt  ,t  Son,  Bankers.  Norfolk. Vi. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory |  [Travel  and  Resort  Directory] 


iiiiiinu  Insult   to  Injury.  -"Mike."  sai.l  Plod- 

ere's  wus  t '111^^  dan  gold  bricks." 
"  What's  happened  ?" 

"  De  lady  up  da  road  said  dat  it   1M  chop  an  armful 
of  wood  she'd  gimme  a  i-  1 

"Didn't  she  keep  her  word'" 

"  Yep.      She  handed   me  a  cake  >>:'  soap."  —  II 

»'»xj."    5 


CURRENT   EVENTS 


Foreign 

October  9.— The  International  Peace  Bureau  at 
Brussels  adopts  a  resolution  that  a  general  fund 
for  relief  in  ^reat  disasters  be  established  by  the 
governments  of  the  world 

October  1.5  Prof.  Francisco  Ferrer,  educator  and 
revolutionist,  is  executed  at  Barcelona  for  com- 
plicity in  the  Barcelona  uprising. 

Juan  J     Estrada,   at   the   head   of   the   Nicaragua!] 
revolution,  has  himself  elected  provision.! 
dent. 

October  14.  The  execution  of  Professor  Ferrer 
calls  forth  anti-Spanish  ami  antireligious  dem- 
onstrations in  the  principal  cities  of  Southern 
Europe. 

Domestic 

October  9. — The  Hudson-Fulton  celebration  closes 
at  Troy.  N.  Y.,  after  moving  up  the  Hudson 
Valley  from  New  York  City. 

District-Attorney  W.  T.  Jerome  of  New  York 
withdraws  from  the  contest  for  a  reelection. 

October  11.  —  A  hurricane  destroys  property  worth 
$2,000,000  in  Key  West,  Fla. 

Charles  W.  Morse  loses  his  appeal  from  the  con- 
viction and  sentence  to  fifteen  years'  imprison- 
ment for  violation  of  the  Federal  banking  laws. 

October  12.  —Charles  R.  Crane,  recently  appointed 
Minister  to  China,  resigns  at  the  request  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  Knox. 

The  United  States  District  Court,  in  Indianapolis, 
refuses  to  allow  the  removal  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  Indianapolis  Xeivs  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  trial  on  the  charge  of  criminal  libel 
in  the  Panama  Canal  controversy. 

Commander  Peary  publishes  a  statement  to  prove 
that  Dr.  Cook  did  not  reach  the  Pole. 

October  14. — Ernest  Fox  Nichols  is  installed  as 
president  of  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover.  X.  H. 


PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 

Bui  let. in. 

"THE   24-HOUR  ST.  LOUIS" 

The  fastest  train  ever  scheduled  between  New  York  and  St. 
Louis — "The  24-Hour  St.  Louis" — will  be  inaugurated  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  on  Sunday,  November  7.  It  will  leave  New  York 
6.25  P.M.,  North  Philadelphia  8.17  P.  M.,  and  arrive  St.  Louis  at 
5.25  P.  M.  the  next  day.  Connecting  train  will  leave  Washington  at 
7.00  P.  M.,  Baltimore  8.00  P.  M.  The  returning  train,  "The  24-Hour 
New  Yorker,"  will  leave  St.  Louis  at  6.00  P.  M.,  arrive  North  Phila- 
delphia 5.09  P.M.,  New  York  7.00  P.M.,  Baltimore  5.55  P.M., 
Washington  7.10  P.  M. 

Westward  "  The  24-Hour  St.  Louis "  will  also  carry  through 
sleeping  cars  to  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  establishing  the  fastest 
service  from  New  York  to  those  cities. 

This  service  will  add  two  more  to  the  list  of  pioneer  fast  trains 
established  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

In  1 88 1  it  inaugurated  "limited"  train  service  in  America  by 
establishing  "  The  Pennsylvania  Limited,"  the  first  limited  train 
between  New  York  and  Chicago,  on  a  schedule  of  26  hours  and  40 
minutes. 

In  1902  it  inaugurated  regular  20-hour  train  service  between 
New  York  and  Chicago;  and  in  1905  it  established  the  now  famous 
"Pennsylvania  Special"  on  its  1 8-hour  schedule  between  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

In  inaugurating  24-hour  train  service  between  New  York  and 
St.  Louis  it  is  maintaining  its  record  f^r  giving  the  traveling  public 
the  best  that  can  be  furnished. 


A  7 -months' 
trip  under 
PERFECT 

CONDITIONS 


IMOV.6h 
DEC.  4 

ROUNDjheWORLD 

also  Japan— South  America 

EUROPE-PASSION   PLAY 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 
<24  Boylston  Street        -        -        Boston 


©It)    TKHorlfc    TLoute 

Two  delightful  parties  for  Europe,  1910, 
second  including  Ober-Amraergau.    First 
leaves  Feb.  15:  Second   June  30.      For 
Itineraries  address  Mrs.  E.  A.  Robson, 
40  Bruce  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


SMALL  SELECT  PARTIES 


WINTER 

mm 
SPUING 

DEC 
JAN 
FEB 

ricH 


toVPT 

PAUSTl* 
TURKEY 

outlet 

ITALY 
SPAIN 
BOOKLET 

ON 

THE  C0UVE.fi  TOURS  COMPANY    request 
42-1  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON 


ffDITElANE 


WORLD  TOURS  ^Tja^fSS 

ORIENTAL  TOIRS  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. November  Tour  to  Spain,  Sicily, 
Italy,    France. 

Twelve  Tours  in  1910  for  all  parts  of 
Europe,  including  Oberammergau. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year)       38  Broadway,  Wew  York 

CLARK'S  CRUISES 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

By  S.  S.  Cleveland,  1\000  tons.  One  ship 
for  whole  trip.  Feb.  5,  1910.  from  Frisco 
HU.'iOand  up;  a  few  vacancies.  Similar 
cruises  Oct.  15.  1910.  and  Feb.  6.  1911. 

lath  Annual  Orient  Cruise,  Feb.  5. 
1910.  $400  up.  by  Lloyd  S.  S.  "  Grosser 
Knrfuerst.""3days.  including  24  days  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  Excellent  series  Europe 
and   Oberammergaa    tours. 

Specify  program  desired. 
FRANK  0.  OLARK,  Times  Building,  N.  Y. 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

Our43d  annual  series  of  High-Class  Tours 
to  the  Orient,  leaving  during  Januar] .  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  provide  Travel  de  Luxe 
in  Egypt,  the  Hoi]  Land.  Turkey,  Greece, 
etc.  Special  Fall  Oriental  Tour  leaves  No- 
vember 27. 

TLVJC  Kill  C  Cook's  luxurious 
I  lIC  IllLC  Nile  Steamers 
leave  Cairo  four  times  a  week  during  the 
season  for  First  and  Second  Cataract,  the 
Soudan,  etc.  Dahabeahs  and  private  steam- 
ers for  charter.  SODIH  AMERICA  Grand 
Tour  leaves  November  20. 

EIIDADC  Short  Tonrs  for  Fall 
UnV/l  U  and  Winter  includ- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  Italy,  Riviera, 
Paris,  London,  etc. 

OUKKUPIKKI. AV,  1910.  Thos.  Cook 
A  *i>n  have  been  appointed  OFFICIAL 
AGENTS  for  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberam- 
mergau.  Many  tours  and  every  facility  for 
intending  visitors  prepared. 

THOS.   COOK    &    SON 

New  York  (4  Offices*.  Boston.  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,    Montreal,    Toronto,    San    Fran- 
cisco, and  140  Offices  Abroad. 
Cook's       Traveler's       Cheques      Are 
Good  All  Oicr  the  llorld. 


PASSION. 

PLAY 


EUROPE 


1*240 

(«0  DAYS) 
1  AND  UP 


EDUCATIONAL  TOURS-PREPARATORY  READING 

THE  BOSTON  TRAVEL  SOCIETY 

206  BERKLEY  BL0O.  BOSTON 


Tate  Spring  Water 

offers  untold  benefits  to  guests  of  Tate  Spring  Hotel, 

Tate  Spring,  Term.     The  hotel  is  modern  (steam  heat, 

electric  lights,  rooms  with  private  baths)  and  the  grounds 

offer  golf  course  and  hunting  reserve. 

Leading  physicians  prescribe  Tate  Spring  Water  for  constipation, 
indigestion,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism  and  all  ills  of  the  liver,  kidneys 
and  bladder. 

J.  M.  Studebaker,  Manufacturer  of  Studebaker  Automobile, 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  says:  "I  owe  my  life  and  health  to  the 
waters  of  Tate  Spring." 

Come  to  Tate  Spring  and  get  well — if  you  cannot  visit  the  hotel, 

beneficial  results  can  be  secured  at  home — Order  Tate  Spring  Water 

to-day — it  will  build  you  up  wonderfully. 

Prices  F.  O.  B.   Tate  Spring 

Barrel  #5.00;  half  barrel  $3.50;  case  1  dozen  '/<-gallon  bottles  £5.00;  carboy 
12  gallons  $3.75;  demijohn  $2.25 

For  sale  by  all  druggists  and  mineral  water  dealers,  or  direct  from  the  spring 


TATE   SPRING 


Box  80 


CO 

Tate  Spring,  Tenn. 


Esypt  and  Palestine $000 

Uritish  Isles  Tour S50 

Ollf  rillllllici 'sail    Special SSO 

Iterl ill- At  lie  11s- Itoinc- London         loo 

S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Maw. 


OBERAMMERGAU 

The  Passion  Play  IOIO 

Next  year  Europe  has  an  interest  which 
comes  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  our  plans 
include  Oberamniergau.  Our  itineraries 
are  ready.  Sen,!  for  them.  Ask  also  for 
Suggested  Readings  about  the  Passion  Play. 
HI  RE  \l  OF  I  \l»  Fltsri  V  TRAVEL, 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  » 

health  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-tropic  Southern 
Arizona,  easily  reached  by  the  Santa  Fe.  Climate 
frostless,  rainless,  sunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  moun- 
tain trails,  shoot  quail,  play  tennis  or  swim  out- 
doors.  High-class  hotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouses.  Write  Cor  booklet. 
A.  W.  CHAFFEE,  Mgr,,  Box  K,    Hot  Springs,  Ariz. 


EGYPT,  PALESTINE,  TIKhKl, 
t.uiKri:.    oltl  It  \>l>l  1  i:<.  \l 

Eleventh   Season.     Laige  variety  of  tours 
su.iing  at  different  dates. 

Write     for    full     information. 

H.  W.  I»l  VYIAG  A  III. 

102  Congregational  House,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  TJniv. 
Travel.  19  Trinity   PI.,    Boston. 

to  Europe  or  in  America 
will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  partv  of  eight.  Address 
Hiliiiii'h's  TOIRS  11X7  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


FREE  TRIP 


JOHNSON'S  TOURS 


Tla  Gibraltar 
Oberammergau 
Jum-,  11*10.  Hitrh-grade.  1 2th  year.  Rook  and  map. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Are.,  Baltimore 


EUROPE 


You  will  go  SOME- 
TIME,  why  not  in 
1910,  with  the  added 
attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  for  Booklet 
MARSTERS     IORi:i«;\    TOURS 
298  Washington  St.,  Boston 
31  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 
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is  tAe  only  trait?  oeih>eev 
(nicaao  anc/^oumernfa/ifbr/yia, 
Via  ar?j)  /ine ,  exc/usive/v 
/or/irs^-class  tra^eC 

^v/i  owers  a/so  carrj)  toarrst sleepers 
ava  secoDa-c/ass  passengers  \ 
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trizorra 


De  Iu?(e  booklets  on  request 
Address  W  J   Black. 
PassTrafdc  Mgr,  A.T#S  FRy  System 
II18"H  Railway  Exchange  Chicago 


Japan,  China, 
Philippines 

The  short,  quick  and  comfortable  route 
to  the  Land  of  Flowers  is  from  Seattle, 
following  the  warm  Japan  current.  On 
your  trip  to  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Naga- 
saki, Shanghai,  Manila,  Hong  Kong, 
or   the   far   east,   go '  on    the    luxurious 

S.  S.  Minnesota 

sailing  from  Seattle  December  22,  1909. 
Largest  ship  in  Trans-Pacific  service. 
Everything  the  best.  Electric  lights, 
telephones,  laundry,  suites  with  sitting 
room  and  bath.  Hong  Kong  passen- 
gers go  via  Manila.  Send  for  folders 
describing  trip. 

Philippine  Exposition,  Manila,  next 
February.  No  change  of  boats  if  you 
go  on  the  "  Minnesota." 

Address  any  repiese ntative  Great  Northern  Ry., 
Northern  Pacific  Ry.,  or 

Great  Northern 
Steamship  Co. 


Santa  fe 

■*    V.' 


W.  C.  THORN. 
Traveling  Passenger  Agt. 
209  Adams  St. .CHICAt.o 


W    A.  ROSS. 

Ass't  GerT!  Pass.  Agt. 

SEATTLE 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
379  or  319Brondw  iy. 


WASHINGTON:  £d»„MANTI 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National  Capital,  full 
of  anecdote  and  uncon  ventional  description .  r  2mo,  cloth ,  184 
pages  of  text  and  40  pages  of  inserted  illustrations,  $1.00 
net.     Funk  &  Wagnall*  Company,  New  York  and  London, 


220,000   Families 


220,000  homes,  representing  the  most  prominent 
and  influential  families  in  every  community,  receive 
The  Literary  Digest  each  week. 

These  220,000  families  represent  more  than  one 
million  readers,  more  than  one  million  possible  patrons 
for  the  travel   and   resort  advertiser. 

In  quality  and  responsiveness  they  are  unsurpassed. 
Their  intelligence  gives  them  appreciation  of  the  advan- 
tages of  travel.  Their  means  accustoms  them  to  the 
best  travel  facilities. 


This  quality  combined  with  quantity  of  circula- 
tion, have  given  The  Literary  Digest  preeminence 
as  a  medium  for  travel  and  resort  advertising. 

If  you  are  seeking  winter  tour  or  resort  patronage 
of  the  best  class,  your  announcement  should  appear  in 
these  columns. 

Write  us  immediately  for  full  particulars  of  our 
service  for  the  travel  advertiser.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
little  it  costs  to  reach  our  220,000  families. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  waiting  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


SPEAKER  CANNON'S  DEFIANCE 

TIIK  breach  in  the  Republican  party  was  still  further  widened 
last  week  when  Speaker  Cannon  declared  the  "insurgents" 
were  not  Republicans,  and  said  he  stood  with  President  Taft  in 
maintaining  that  the  Payne  Tariff  Law  is  the  best  the  country  has 
ever  had.  It  has  been  evident  from  the  newspaper  comment  and 
report  since  the  President's  tariff  defense  at  Winona  that  many 
"Roosevelt  Republicans  "  are  classing  President  Taft,  Secretary 
Ballinger.  Speaker  Cannon,  and  Senator  Aldrich  together  as  re- 
actionaries, and  are  already  beginning  a  campaign  to  renominate 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  hi:.  As  a  part  of  this  movement.  Senator 
Cummins,  of  Iowa,  is  out  to  defeat  every  follower  of  Cannon  in 
the  House  and  elect  men  of  the  "progressive  "  type.  In  his  speech 
at  Elgin.  111.,  on  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week  Speaker  Cannon 
said  : 

"  In  this  campaign  to  be  waged  by  Senator  Cummins  the  issue 
appears  to  be  whether  the  seven  Senators  and  twenty  members  of 
the  House  who  voted  against  the  Tariff  Bill  constitute  the  Repub- 
lican party  or  whether  the  majority  of  Republican  members  of 
Congress  and  the  President  who  signed  the  bill  make  up  the 
Republican  party. 

"These  people  under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Cummins  and 
Senator  La  Follette  call  themselves  Republicans,  but  if  they  are, 
then  I  am  something  else." 

Referring  to  the  charge  that  he  is  a  "czar,"  Mr.  Cannon 
remarked  : 

"  There  has  been  a  lot  of  people  and  newspapers  who  have  de- 
lighted in  saying  that  I  am  a  czar  in  the  House  and  that  I  have 
more  power  than  St.  Peter.  I  tell  you  that  all  this  story  is  but  as 
the  sounding  brass  and  the  tinkling  cymbal,  made  to  deceive  the 
people." 

Then  holding  back  the  lapels  of  his  coat,  standing  erect,  and 
throwing  back  his  head,  he  shouted  dramatically  : 

"  Behold  Mr.  Cannon,  the  Beelzebub  of  Congress.  Gaze  on  this 
noble  manly  form — me  Beelzebub,  me  the  Czar  !  " 

To  judge  from  the  newspaper  comment,  the  Speaker  has  not 
improved  his  position  by  this  defiance  of  the  insurgent  wing  of  his 
party.  "President  Taft  might  well  pray  to  be  saved  from  an  ally 
like  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,"  exclaims  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
(Ind.) ;  and  the  New  York  Globe  (Ind.  Rep.)  finds  it  hard  to  see 
what  Cannon  hopes  to  gain  "by  such  a  mixture  of  egotism  and 
misrepresentation,"  and  thinks  "the  [spectacle  is  not  likely  to  re- 
store his  dwindling  repute  for  good  sense  and  sobriety."  More- 
over : 

"Having  unfairly  assailed  his    opponents  with  misrepresenta- 


tions, having  abandoned  pretense  of  that  impartiality  which  is  the 
first  duty  of  the  presiding  officer  of  a  parliamentary  body,  Speaker 
Cannon  is  likely  to  have  a  stormy  time  henceforward.  With  him 
in  the  chair  it  is  practically  impossible  to  expect  orderly  procedure. 
Blows,  increasing  in  vigor,  will  be  exchanged,  factionalism  will 
increase,  and  personal  wrangling  will  occur  until  there  is  another 
Speaker.  There  is  thus  reason  for  thinking  that  '  Uncle  Joe,'  even 
tho  he  has  been  right,  has  outlived  his  usefulness  as  head  of  the 
House." 

William  Allen  White  is  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald as 
saying  that  the  Republicans  of  Kansas  are  going  to  make  a  clean 
sweep  of  the  Cannon  Congressmen  from  that  State.  No  reaction- 
ary Representative  is  to  be  overlooked.     Says  Mr.  White  : 

"Emma  Goldman  in  her  palmiest  days  never  made  so  many 
anarchists  as  Joe  Cannon.  The  people  are  tired  of  Cannon. 
They  are  going  to  retire  him  from  public  life. 

"Here  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  the  great  movement  for 
progress  is  well  under  way,  and  nothing  can  stop  it.  Before  the 
end  of  the  Taft  Administration  the  progressive  element  of  the  Re- 
publican party  will  be  in  control.  The  end  of  things  reactionary 
is  in  sight. 

"  I  believe  that  the  Parsons  charges  against  Cannon  confirm  all 
that  his  enemies  ever  have  charged  against  him.  No  scandal  in 
American  politics  has  been  more  disgraceful  than  that,  and  any 
Kansas  Congressman  who  attempts  to  stand  by  Cannon  will  have 
to  defend  his  robbery  of  elections  and  prostitution  of  the  ballot." 

The  men  of  the  Middle  West  think  the  President  was  misled  on 
the  tariff  issue  by  Cannon  and  Aldrich,  says  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.),  and  they  would  like  some  evidence  that  he  will  not 
be  similarly  misled  on  other  issues  : 

"  They  say  that  if  these  men  could  balk  the  President  as  com- 
pletely as  they  did  in  the  matter  of  the  tariff,  as  to  which  his  inten- 
tions were  apparently  clear  and  sincere  and  his  pledges  definite 
and  complete,  he  will  be  unable  to  accomplish  anything  against 
them  in  other  matters  which  he  now  brings  forward.  Practically 
the  men  of  the  Middle  West  will  not  again  give  their  confidence 
to  Mr.  Taft  until  he  has  shown  that  he  can  resist  these  men  and 
the  forces  behind  them." 

Mr.  Cannon's  talk  leaves  matters  where  they  were,  remarks  the 
Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  which  adds  : 

"We  simply  have  a  little  more  light  from  the  Speaker  himself 
on  his  notions  and  processes.  The  Parsons  charge  stands,  as  does 
the  fact  stated  by  William  Allen  White — that  the  progressive  West 
is  'tired  '  of  Cannon  and  Cannonism,  and  that  the  revolt  against  the 
reactionary  regime  in  Congress  means  a  clean  sweep  at  an  early 
day." 

According  to  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  American  from  William 
Hoster,  its  staff  correspondent  with  the  President  on  his  tour, 
every  day  brings  fresh  evidence  of  an  approaching  clash  between 
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President  Taft  and  Speaker  Cannon.     As  an  instance  he  cites  the 
following — writing  from  Gregory,  Texas,  on  October  22  : 

"The  President  to-day  in  his  address  before  the  Inland  Water- 
ways Convention  at  Corpus  Christi,  once  more  declared  positively 
in  favor  of  a  bond  issue  large  enough  to  carry  through  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  inland  waterway  improvement. 

"  It  was  this  project,  first  broached  by  Taft  at  the  Conservation 
Congress  in  Washington,  before  his  inauguration  as  President, 
that  Cannon  sat  down  on  hard,  declaring  he  would  not  consent  to 
any  issue  of  bonds. 

"The  President  remembers  how  Uncle  Joe  packed  the  House 
Conference  Committee  in  the  late  tariff  fight,  and  he  is  not  in  a 
mood  to  tolerate  much  longer  the  pullback  methods  of  the  Speaker. 
There  will  be  smooth  sailing  at  the  forthcoming  session  of  Con- 
gress, for  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  President  to  imperil  his  whole 
program  by  an  open  break  with  the  Speaker.  But  there  is  that  in 
the  reiteration  to-day  by  the  President  of  his  bond-issue  plan  which 
indicates  a  determination  on  his  part  to  stand  his  ground. 

"  In  making  the  trip  around  the  country  with  the  President,  the 
American  correspondent  has  learned  that  if  there  is  one  question 
about  which  Republicans  everywhere  are  concerned,  it  is  the 
elimination  of  Cannonism. 

"There  are  differences  in  the  great  Middle  West  with  regard  to 
the  tariff,  differences  elsewhere  on  the  conservation  policy,  but 
there  is  unanimity  everywhere  on  the  point  that  Cannon  is  an  in- 
cubus to  the  Republican  party,  and  that  if  the  party  is  compelled 
to  carry  him  through  the  next  Congressional  campaign,  all  hope 
of  saving  the  House  to  the  Republicans  may  as  well  be  abandoned." 


TAMMANY   BEFORE  THE   MIRROR 

A  PUBLIC  familiar  with  that  disturbing  and  sinister  picture, 
-*■*-  "Tammany  as  seen  by  its  enemies,"  will  doubtless  contem- 
plate with  some  bewilderment  another  study  of  the  same  model 
now  being  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  Van  jVorden,s  Magazine.  It 
will  be  truly  difficult  to  associate  this  benign  and  ingratiating  por- 
trait with  the  arch-corruptionist,  the  political  tyrant,  the  boon  ally 
of  big  and  little  criminals,  for  years  so  graphically  portrayed  by 
the  reform  press  and  pulpit.  Under  the  caption,  "Why  Tammany 
Wins,"  we  are  invited  to  contemplate  Tammany  as  Tammany  sees 
itself.  The  artist  responsible  for  the  later  picture  signs  himself 
merely  "A  Leader,"  but  according  to  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
he  is  really  none  other  than  "Boss"  Charles  F.  Murphy — altho 


Mr.  Murphy  modestly  disclaims  the  distinction.  From  this  leader 
who  prefers  to  remain  incognito  we  learn  that  "the  splendid, 
patriotic,  philanthropic,  and  civic  record  of  Tammany  Hall, 
almost  as  old  as  the  Republic  itself,  needs  no  defense  "  ;  that  it  is- 
"  the  most  perfect  political  organization  the  world  has  ever  known  "  ; 
that  "if  there  were  no  Tammany  Hall  there  would  be  no  Demo- 
cratic party  "  ;  and  that  to  say  that  it  survives  by  graft  or  any  other 
form  of  dishonesty  is  "a  malicious  absurdity."  We  are  assured, 
moreover,  that  "  Tammany  on  its  own  record  stands  for  honestr 
intelligent,  business-like  administration  ;  it  stands  for  municipal 
patriotism,  and  it  fights  with  all  its  strength  every  attempt  to 
abridge  the  power  of  the  municipality  in  favor  of  the  State."  The 
present  administration  of  New  YorkCity,  in  spite  of  a  certain  lack 
of  cooperation  on  Mayor  McClellan's  part,  is  "the  best  in  its 
history." 

Among  other  interesting  items  of  inside  information  vouchsafed 
us  by  "A  Leader  "  are  the  following  :  Tammany  Hall  believes  that 
the  Police  Department  should  be  absolutely  divorced  from  politics. 
It  "does  not  thrust  its  organization  down  the  throats  of  any  one," 
but  "welcomes  all  Democrats  who  are  willing  to  abide  by  its  rules 
— no  others  need  apply."  It  does  not  coerce  its  office-holders,  but 
"  if  a  man  in  office  has  not  sense  enough  to  take  a  hint  he  soon  finds 
himself  outside  the  breastworks."  Its  strength  "does  not  rest  on 
the  patronage  it  may  bestow."  Tammany  "makes  a  business  of 
city  administration  ;  that  sums  it  up." 

Turning  to  the  case  of  the  anti-Tammany  reformers,  we  are  re- 
minded that  they  have  never  "made  good,"  and  that  in  conse- 
quence "no  anti-Tammany  administration  has  ever  succeeded 
itself."     We  read: 

"  They  have  not  done  what  they  said  they  would  do.  Instead 
they  have  left  behind  a  record  of  misgovernment,  extravagance, 
and  a  long  list  of  municipal  rights  ceded  to  the  State  government, 
until  New  York  |is  the  most  unfortunately  situated  city  in  the 
country,  if  not  the  world,  in  that  respect.  Contributing  70  per 
cent,  of  the  money  to  run  the  State,  it  is  exploited  by  every  com- 
bination of  rural  legislators  that  may  be  formed.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  recall  the  Strong  and  the  Low  administrations,  dominated 
by  Republican  leaders,  and  the  unenviable  records  made  then,  to> 
realize  the  truth  of  this  statement.  Go  back  farther  and  study  the 
anti-Tammany  administration  of  1884.  The  aldermen  elected  on 
the  County  Democracy  ticket  of  that  year  voted  for  the  Broadway 
railroad  steal  of  Jacob  Sharp.    They  were  known  as  the  'Boodle 


NO  USE  ! 
—Wilder  in  the  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


murphy's  ally. 

—Carter  in  the  New  York  American. 


HOT    SHOT. 
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The  colossal  statue  on  the  right,  variously  known  as  "  Purity  "  and  the  "  Defeat  of  Slander  "  was  erected  in  Longacre  Square,  New  York  City,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  municipal  campaign.  It  is  regarded  as  Tammany's  protest  against  criticisms  of  the  city  government.  The  lady  and  the  tiger  group,  exhibited  in 
Union  Square,  is  the  "  retort  artistic  "  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  an  independent  anti-Tammany  organization. 

SOME   POLITICAL  "ART  NOUVEAU." 


Aldermen,"  and  some  were  sent  to  prison.  There  was  not  one 
Tammany  man  accused  at  that  time." 

That  famous  political  bugaboo,  the  autocral  ic  Tammany  "  boss  " 
is  really  "the  silliest  of  fictions"  : 

me  such  leaders  may  have  had  real  existence  somewhere  at 
some  time,  but  not  in  Tammany  Hall.     Instead  of  being  the 'boss,1 

as  these  people  would  have  him,  the  leader  of  Tammany  Hall  is 
and  always  has  been  "the  bossed  '  ;  instead  of  being  Czar,  he  is  a 
serf ;  instead  of  being  leader  in  reality  he  is  the  'led.'  His  'bosses,' 
his  c^ars.  his  leaders  are  and  always  have  been,  the  majority  of 
the  Democratic  voters  allied  to  Tammany  Hall.  This  body  of 
men  may  express  their  will  through  district  leaders,  but  their  de- 
sires are  none  the  less  plain.  The  majority  rules  in  Tammany 
Hall  and  that  goes  from  the  big  leader  to  the  election  precinct 
captain.  It  is  the  secret  of  Tammany  Hall's  success  at  the  polls; 
it  is  Why  Tarn  many  Wins." 

This  leads  naturally  to  a  pen  portrait  of  Charles  F.  Murphy. 
"the  greatest  leader  Tammany  Hall  has  ever  had  "  : 

"He  is  an  ideal  political  leader.  He  does  not  lack,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  in  one  essential.  He  is  cool,  deliberate,  far-sighted,  and 
clear-headed.  He  possesses,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  ability 
to  ascertain  and  to  analyze  public  sentiment,  and  to  that  he  adds 
an  executive  ability  of  the  highest  order.  He  would  succeed  in 
any  business  just  as  he  has  succeeded  in  politics.  He  is  his  own 
severest  critic,  and  he  holds  himself  more  rigidly  to  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  organization  than  any  other  man.  The  man  seems 
to  be  almost  entirely  impersonal.  His  own  individuality  is  almost 
entirely  eliminated  in  everything  that  he  may  do.  Altho  he  may 
suggest,  advise,  or  counsel,  yet  not  one  person  living,  I  believe, 
can  show  that  he  personally  ever  took  the  initiative  in  any  one 
thing.  'Everything  is  the  organization,  and  the  organization  is 
everything,'  is  his  maxim,  and  he  never  forgets  it." 

While  Tammany  thus  paints  its  own  smiling  portrait,  and  that 
of  its  leader,  in  I'an  Nordeti's  Magazine,  George  Kibbe  Turner 
in  McClure's  tells  us  how  New  York  City,  under  Tammany's 
rule,  has  become  the  leading  center  of  the  white-slave  trade  of  the 
world.  Without  political  protection,  says  Mr.  Turner,  this  busi- 
ness could  not  exist.  To  quote  briefly  from  his  concluding 
sentences : 

"The  exploitation  of  a  popular  government  by  the  slum  politi- 
cian is  a  curious  thing,  always.  I  sat  some  time  ago  with  a  veteran 
politician,  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  election-district  cap- 
tains of  the  Tammany  Bowery  organization,  conversing  sociably 
jn  the  parlor  of  his  profitable  Raines-law  hotel. 


"'The  people  love  Tammany  Hall,'  said  my  host.  'We  use  'em 
right.  When  a  widow's  in  trouble,  we  see  she  has  her  hod  of  coal ; 
when  the  orphans  want  a  pair  of  shoes,  we  give  it  to  them.' 

"  It  was  truly  and  earnestly  [said.  As  he  spoke,  the  other  half 
of  the  political  financing  was  shown.  The  procession  of  the 
daughters  of  the  East  Side  filed  by  the  open  door  up-stairs  with 
their  strange  men.  It  was  the  slum  leader's  common  transaction. 
Having  wholesaled  the  bodies  of  the  daughters  at  good  profit, 
he  rebates  the  widow's  hod  of  coal." 


DIVORCE  STATISTICS 

THE  South  is  the  great  matrimonial  region  of  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  statisticians  of  the  Census  Bureau. 
Thus  a  matrimonial  map  of  the  country  shows  Oklahoma,  Arkan- 
sas. Texas,  Florida,  and  Mississippi  in  the  lead  with  an  annual 
marriage-rate  of  more  than  450  per  10,000  of  the  adult  unmarried 
population.     The  same  chart,  which  we  reproduce  with  this  article, 
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DIVORCE-RATE    PER    100,000    POPULATION    IN    1000. 

This  diagram  affords  a  comparison  between  the  divorce  rate  in  the 
United  States  and  in  certain  foreign  countries. 

shows  Alabama,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Louisiana  close  on  the 
heels  of  the  leading  group,  while  South  Carolina,  sobered,  perhaps, 
by  the  knowledge  that  its  Constitution  makes  no  provision  for 
divorce,  lags  so  far  behind  its  Southern  sisters  in  the  matter  of 
marriages  that  it  falls  into  the  same  class  as  those  conspicuously 
non-matrimonial  States,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Cali- 
fornia.    Roughly  speaking,  however,  we  may  regard  the  Mason 
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MARRIAGE   MAP  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES. 

This  chart  is  based  on  the  average  annual  number  of  marriages 
per  10,000  adult  unmarried  population  in  the  various  States  and 
Territories. 


DIVORCE  MAP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

This  diagram  is  based  on  the  average  annual  number  of  divorces 
per  100,000  married  population  in  the  various  States  and  Ter- 
ritories 


and  Dixon  line  as  dividing  the  marrying  from  the  non-marrying 
States.  Again,  classifying  the  States  according  to  their  proclivity 
toward  divorce,  we  find  an  entirely  different  line  of  division.  Thus 
according  to  another  map — which  makes  no  allowance,  however, 
for  the  varying  stringency  of  the  divorce  laws — the  West  is  the 
region  of  divorces,  while  the  Atlantic  seaboard  States  are  depicted 
as  shining  exemplars  of  fidelity.  The  highest  divorce-rate,  that 
of  513  per  ioo.ocoof  the  married  population,  is  registered  against 
Washington,  while  Delaware  is  proud  to  be  last  in  the  procession 
with  a  rate  of  only  43  per  100,000.- 

Turning  from  these  maps  to  the  other  statistics  presented,  we 
learn  that  the  number  of  divorces  for  the  country  as  a  whole  is 
increasing  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  increase  in  population. 
Already  our  divorce  rate  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  country 
except  Japan.  Another  statement  that  affords  food  for  thought  is 
that  the  divorce  rate  in  all  sections  falls  off  during  a  period  of 
commercial  and  industrial  depression. 

Comparing  the  increase  of  divorce  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  census  report  says  : 

"Between  1870  and  1880  the  rate  of  increase  for  population  was 
30.1  percent.,  and  for  divorce,  79.4  per  cent.     In  the  succeeding 
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SHOWING   NUMBER   OF  DIVORCES   GRANTED   FOR  CERTAIN 
SPECIFIED    CAUSES,   FROM    1867  TO    1906. 

decades,  1880  to  1.890,  and  1890  to  1900,  the  rate  of  increase  for 
divorce  and  the  rate  for  population  both  declined  somewhat,  yet 
the  rate  for  divorce  remained  markedly  higher  than  the  rate  for 
population.  The  difference  in  the  relative  size  of  the  two  rates 
was  in  fact  greater  in  the  decade  1890  to  1900  than  in  either  of  the 


other  decades.  In  the  decade  1890  to  1900  the  rate  of  increase  in 
divorce  was  no  less  than  three  times  the  rate  for  population,  while 
in  the  decade  1870  to  18S0  the  rate  for  divorce  was  only  two  and 
two-thirds  times  the  rate  for  population." 

The  evidence  tends  to  show  that  at  least  one  marriage  in  every 
sixteen  contracted  under  present  conditions  will  ultimately  be  dis- 
solved by  divorce,  "and  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
ratio  is  nearer  1  to  12."  To  those  who  regard  these  figures  as  so 
startling  as  to  be  difficult  of  acceptance  the  report  has  something 
to  say  in  explanation  : 

"Possibly  many  people  will  feel  that  the  figures  here  presented 
are  not  confirmed  by  their  personal  observation  of  the  relative 
frequency  of  divorce.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
comparison  relates  only  to  marriages  that  have  been  terminated — 
either  by  death  or  divorce.  Existing  marriages  do  not  enter  into 
the  ratio.  To  be  evidence  for  or  against  the  figures  personal 
observation  must  extend  to  marriages  throughout  their  entire  dura- 
tion. Again  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  figures  relate  to 
marriages  in  all  classes  of  the  community.  Probably  they  repre- 
sent every  occupation,  every  degree  of  wealth,  and  every  position 
in  the  social  scale. 

"The  community  with  respect  to  its  attitude  toward  divorce 
might,  if  the  requisite  data  were  available,  be  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  classes.  At  the  one  extreme  would  be  the  class  which  lias 
so  little  regard  for  the  marriage  tie  that  new  sexual  unions  are 
entered  into  without  legally  dissolving  the  marriage  already  con- 
tracted. This  class  makes  no  contribution  to  the  divorce  statistics. 
Just  above  it  would  be  the  class  where  the  marriage  relationship, 
lightly  entered  into,  is  lightly  dissolved,  but  not  without  the  legal 
sanction  of  divorce.  At  the  other  extreme  would  be  the  class  in 
which  the  marriage  tie  is  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  be  dissolved 
under  any  circumstances,  either  with  or  without  legal  sanction. 

"The  probability  of  divorce  would,  of  course,  differ  widely  be- 
tween these  different  classes,  and  observations  in  respect  to  divorce 
made  by  persons  in  one  class  might  not  harmonize  at  all  with  ob- 
servations made  by  persons  in  another  class.  The  figures  here 
presented  represent  the  conditions  prevailing  not  in  any  one  class, 
but  in  all  classes  combined." 

Two-thirds  of  the  divorces  granted  in  the  United  States  between 
1887  and  1906  were  granted  to  the  wife.  Classifying  by  occupa- 
tion, we  find  that  actors  and  professional  showmen  report  more 
divorces  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  than  any  other  class.  To 
quote  further  : 

"Musicians  and  teachers  of  music  seem  to  rank  next  to  actors  in 
the  relative  frequency  of  divorce.  In  South  Dakota  they  rank  first, 
in  West  Virginia  they  share  first  place  with  the  actors,  while  in 
three  of  the  remaining  States  they  are  second,  in  three,  third,  and 
in  one,  fourth.     Commercial  travelers  apparently  rank  third. 

"The  figures  at  the  other  extreme  are  not  so  decisive.  Tliey 
tend  to  show,  however,  that  divorce  is  least  frequent  among  agri- 
cultural laborers  and  clergymen." 
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AMERICAN   FEELING  FOR  ESTRADA 

IN  spite  ol  conflicting  reports  ami  meager  details  of  the  progress 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Nicaragua,  there  seems  to 
be  a  pretty  general  agreement  with  the  prediction  of  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  that  "President  Jose-  Santos  Zelaya  is  about  to  be 
ousted,  after  a  long  and  picturesque  career."  The  essential  weak- 
of  Zelaya's  position,  according  to  this  paper,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  "a  genuinely  popular  movement  against  him"  in  the 
country  he  has  so  long  governed,  a  movement  which  has  the  almost 
unanimous  support  ot  the  American  element  in  the  Mosquito  Coast 
section. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  finds  "the  tone  of  the  American 
press  ""decidedly  favorable  to  General  Estrada,"  "and  against 
Zelaya."  This  position  is  based  upon  the  belief  that  Estrada 
"will  reduce  import  and  export  duties."  and  "will  throw  open  gov- 
ernment concessions  to  foreign  capital."  The 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  thinks  that  the 
Americans  at  Bluefields  have  good  reason  to 
feel  pleased  over  prospects  ol  .1  new  regime, 
because  they  "have  had  to  submit  to  Zelaya"s 
bleeding  processes  "  and  because  Nicaragua's 
commercial  development  has  been  retarded 
by  the  "grasping  characteristics  of  its  Gov- 
ernment." Similarly  the  Philadelphia  Publu 
Ledgtt ,  after  concedmg  th.it  Zelaya  "has  in 
some  respects  done  well  by  his  country."  says  : 

"  But  he  has  built  up  a  system  of  monopo- 
lies and  concessions  which  are  fatal  to  the 
full    development    of    the    resources   of   the 

country  and  to  its  legitimate  progress  along 
commercial  and  industrial  lines.  These  con- 
cessions have  been  the  endless  source  of 
friction  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  while 
they  are  all  claimed  to  be  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Constitution  ot  Nicaragua,  their 
holders  have  never  hesitated  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  foreign  governments  to  sustain  their  rights 
under  them. 

"  The  real  point  of  interest,  therefore,  in  the 
conflict  in  progress   in   Nicaragua,  is  not  the 

fate  of  Zelaya  or  the  personality  of  his  successor,  but  the  policy 
to  be  pursued  by  the  new  Government  with  respect  to  the  con- 
cessions." 


any  victories  at  all  it  is  not  beyond  belief  that  President  Diaz  will 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  provisional  government, 
and  such  action  by  Mexico  would  probably  be  followed  by  a  similar 
declaration  by  Other  nations." 


OUR   NEW  "DREADNOUGHT" 

THE  new  American  battle-ship  Delaware,  now  practically 
ready  for  commission,  is  pronounced  by  the  New  York  Sun 
"the  most  powerful  battle-ship  in  the  world."  but  a  further  read- 
ing of  the  same  editorial  shows  it  will  not  long  remain  the  most 
powerful.  " Super-Dreadnoughts "  are  now  building  in  England, 
in  Germany,  and  in  our  own  shipyards  th.u  will  relegate  it  to  the 
second  class,  and  by  the  time  the  super-Dreadnoughts  are  ready 
for  sea.  others  may  be  building  that  will  make  them  out  of  date, 
illustrating  the   remark  that    a   battle-ship  is  obsolete  before   it  is 


An  "American  Resident  "  of  Nicaragua,  writing  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  places  much  contidence  in  the  "good  character  "  and 
"large administrative  experience"  of  the  revolutionary  leader,  and 
goes  on  to  say  : 

"Should  he  succeed  in  displacing  Zelaya  his  first  task  will  be  to 
restore  to  life  the  industries  of  the  country,  which  without  any  ex- 
ception that  now  occurs  to  me  are  gasping  under  the  weight  of 
concessions  and  monopolies.  These  concessions  and  monopolies 
are  all  illegal :  that  is  to  say,  they  are  all  in  conflict  with  the  Con- 
stitution, which  says  that  every  monopoly  and  special  privilege  is 
forbidden;  they  have  been  generally  procured  and  maintained  by 
corruption:  many,  the  most  oppressive  of  them,  are  owned  by 
Americans. 

"These  must  be  swept  away  and  the  rivalry  of  free  capital  es- 
tablished.    There  is  no  other  way  to  restore  industry." 

The  Charleston  News  and  Courier  expresses  its  belief  that  "the 
United  States  is  certain  to  become  involved  now  that  the  revolu- 
tion is  in  progress,"  since  Zelaya,  "safe  in  his  mountain  fortress," 
"cared  little  for  international  agreements  or  rights,"  and  "satis- 
faction of  the  American  claims  could  only  come  from  a  new  govern- 
ment." This  paper  says  that  "the  master  hand  of  President  Diaz, 
of  Mexico."  may  be  seen  in  the  present  revolution  and  remarks 

further : 

1 

"The  suspicion  has  been  strong  for  some  time  that  Mexico 
wishes  to  extend  her  borders  to  the  south,  and  Zelaya  has  never 
been  popular  in  Mexico.     If  the  insurgents  are  able  to  achieve 


THE   MOST    POWERFUL    BATTLE-SHIP    IN     MIK    WORLD. 

This  new  American  "  Dreadnought,"  the  Delaware,  has.a  normal  displacement  of  21,500  tons,  and  her 
engines  develop  25,000  horse-power.     The  photograph  shows  only  six  of  her  ten  12-inch  guns,  which  are 

so  placed  in  turrets  that  they  can  all  be  fired  in  one  broadside. 

completed.      At  present,  however,  as    The   Sun   says,  "the  Dela- 
ware's superiority  to  all  the  British  Dreadnoughts   can  not  be 

challenged."     In  proof  of  this,  it  goes  into  the  following  details  : 

"The  normal  displacement  of  the  Delaware  is  about  21.500 
inns,  as  compared  with  18,600  tons  oi  the  Bellerophon  type,  and 
in  designed  horse-power  the  figures  are  25,000  and  23,000  respect- 
ively. In  speed  perhaps  there  will  not  be  any  margin  to  speak  of 
between  the  American  big  ship  and  the  British  ;  the  Delaware's 
contract  called  tor  21  knots,  and  the  Bellerophon  in  her  official 
trials  made  21.9  knots  and  has  since  attained  22.1.  The  main 
batteries  of  both  ships  consist  of  ten  12-inch  guns,  so  arranged  as 
to  be  tired  in  one  broadside,  but  the  Delaware^  subsidiary  bat- 
teries will  have  more  power,  consisting  of  fourteen  5-inch  guns, 
four  three-pounders,  jfour  one-pounders,  two  machine  guns  30 
caliber,  and  two  3-inch  field  guns,  the  ordnance  design  being  to 
give  her  as  much  protection  as  possible  against  torpedo  attacks. 
The  Bellerophon,  on  the  other  hand,  carries  one  minor  battery  of 
sixteen  4-inch  guns.  The  torpedo  strength  of  the  British  ship  is, 
however,  greater,  four  submerged  tubes  (broadside)  and  one  sub- 
merged (stern) ;  while  the  Delaware  will  be  equipped  with  but 
two  torpedo  tubes.  In  armor  the  American  battle-ship  easily  has 
the  advantage  with  her  n-inch  belts  amidships,  at  the  ends  and 
on  the  deck  slopes,  as  compared  with  the  Bellerophon 's  eleven 
inches  amidships,  six  inches  forward,  and  four  aft,  with  but  two 
and  three-quarter  inches  for  the  deck  slopes.  The  turrets  of  the 
Delaware  have  a  protection  of  from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  while 
the  turret  belt  of  the  Bellerophon  is  uniformly  eight." 

The  Delaware  will  soon  be  followed  by  the  North  Dakota,  now 
nearly  completed,  and  the  Florida  and  Utah  will  be  ready  in 
about  a  year,  all  of  the  same  type.  These  will  be  followed  by  the 
Arkansas  and  Wyoming,  two  super-Dreadnoughts  of  26,000  tons 
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each.     The  Delaware  is  compared  with  the  great  German  battle- 
ships thus  : 

"It  may  be  said  in  brief  that  the  Delaware  is  superior  to  the 
Nassau  and  Westfalen,  launched  in  1908,  which  are  of  about  the 
displacement  of  the  '  improved  Dreadnoughts'1  {Bellerophon  type) ; 
and  that  as  between  the  Delaware  and  the  six  battle-ships  of  the 
Ersatz  Oldenburg type  of  21,000  tons  displacement  there  will  not 
be  much  to  choose,  altho  it  should  be  said  that  the  largest  German 
battle-ships  will  carry  a  main  battery  of  twelve,  instead  of  ten, 
12-inch  guns.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  be  almost  two  knots 
slower  than  the  Delaware" 


THE  MEETING   OF   THE  PRESIDENTS 

ALTHO  no  anxiety  in  foreign  chancelleries,  no  excitement  in 
the  world's  stock  exchanges,  none  of  the  manifestations  of 
delight,  indignation,  and  uneasiness  which  mark  an  interview  be- 
tween European  sovereigns,  were,  as  one  paper  remarks,  occa- 
sioned by  the  recent  meeting  of  President  Taft  and  President 
Diaz  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  the  event  is  regarded  as 
something  very  much  more  than  a  mere  picturesque  incident.  Our 
own  press,  perhaps,  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  London  Times,  which 
remarks  that  "never  in  the  course  of  its  history  has  the  New  World 
witnessed  international  courtesies  of  deeper  interest  than  those 
between  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico."  Yet 
the  Washington  Times  predicts  from  this  meeting  "far-reaching 
results  in  making  our  way  smoothin  all  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries," while  the  Hartford  Courant  sees  "something  quasi-sacra- 
mental in  the  affair,"  since  it  was  "the  outward  and  visible  sign  of 
an  international  friendliness  which  we  all  hope  will  grow  closer 
as  the  years  go  on."  Along  the  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  Chicago  Record-Herald  reminds  us,  this  feeling  of  friend- 
liness is  at  present  none  too  vigorous. 

When  President  Diaz  paid  his  respects  in  person  to  President 
Taft  at  El  Paso  it  was  the  first  time  the  head  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment ever  crossed  the  boundary  of  his  country  to  greet  and  be 
greeted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  When  President 
Taft  crossed  the  border  to  Juarez  and  returned  the  visit  on  Mexi- 
can soil,  he  shattered  an  unwritten  law  that  President  Roosevelt 
had  already  fractured  by  his  trip  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
Referring  to  this  unwritten  law  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  says  : 

"These  meetings  are  not  for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  for 
the  creation  of  sentiment,  and  this  country  should  not  continue  to 
deprive  itself  of  one  of  the  most  useful  services  which  a  President 
can  render,  by  maintaining  the  antiquated  and  absurd  tradition, 
having  no  foundation  in  law,  that  a  President  of  the  United  States 
must  never  pass  over  the  boundary  of  his  own  country." 

Says  the  Baltimore  American,  drawing  its  own  inferences  from 
the  meeting  : 

"Now  that  the  two  Presidents  have  met  with  republican  sim- 
plicity, in  contrast  to  royal  progresses  and  meetings,  it  may  be 
understood  that  anything  done  under  the  terms  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  will  find  the  support  of  Mexico;  that  Central  America 
must  keep  order  ;  that  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the 
Latin-American  peoples  will  be  of  the  friendliest,  and  finally  that 
Mexico  will  cooperate  with  this  country  in  keeping  out  the  stream 
of  Japanese  who  have  in  the  past  entered  the  United  States  in 
hordes  and  illicitly  by  way  of  El  Paso.  Of  course,  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  spoken  of  between  the  two  Executives,  but  it  may  be 
well  accepted  that  this  is  part  of  the  program  of  the  respective 
countries." 

Those  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Presidents  state 
that  no  political  topics  were  broached,  the  conversation  consisting 
merely  of  a  formal  exchange  of  courtesies.  After  the  more  formal 
meetings  President  Taft  attended  a  banquet  in  his  honor  at  Juarez, 
President  Diaz  being  the  host.  President  Diaz  declared  that  the 
visit  of  his  guest  would  mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Mexico, 
and  concluded  his  toast  as  follows  : 


"Such  a  proof  of  international  courtesy,  which  Mexico  appre- 
ciates and  esteems  in  all  its  worth  and  meaning,  will  be  from  to- 
day a  happy  precedent  for  Latin-American  republics,  stimulating 
them  to  cultivate  constant  and  cordial  relations  among  themselves, 
with  us,  and  with  all  other  countries  of  the  continent." 

Responding,  President  Taft  said  : 

"Your  Excellency,  I  have  left  the  United  States  and  set  my  foot 
in  your  great  and  prosperous  country  to  emphasize  the  high  senti- 
ment and  confidence,  the  feeling  of  brotherly  neighborliness, 
which  exists  between  our  two  great  nations.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  respect  and  honor  the  Mexicans  for  their  patriotic 
devotion,  their  will,  energy,  and  steady  advance  in  industrial  de- 
velopment and  moral  happiness.  The  aims  and  ideals  of  our  two 
nations  are  identical,  their  sympathy  mutual  and  lasting,  and' the 
world  can  be  assured  of  a  vast  neutral  zone  of  peace  in  which  the 
controlling  aspiration  of  either  nation  is  individual  and  human 
happiness." 

The  tables  at  this  banquet  were  set  with  the  famous  gold  and 
silver  service  of  Emperor  Maximilian,  valued  at  $1,000,000.  The 
two  Presidents  sat  side  by  side.  Earlier  in  the  day,  when  the 
President  of  Mexico  crossed  the  international  bridge  over  the  Rio 
Grande,  "  his  wheels  and  hubs  and  harness  were  of  gold,  and  his 
chest  was  refulgent  with  precious  stones,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  which  goes  on  to  say  that  when  President  Taft  re- 
turned the  visit  "he  rode  in  an  ordinary  specimen  of  what  the 
West  is  fond  of  describing  as  a  low-necked  carriage,  probably  hired 
for  the  occasion." 

Commenting  upon  this  international  incident  as  a  whole,  the 
New  York  Independent  says  : 

"The  relations  between  the  two  countries  have  of  late  become 
rapidly  more  intimate.  Sixty  years  ago  we  invaded  Mexico  with 
our  armies,  burning,  killing,  and  demolishing.  Now  there  is 
another  American  invasion  of  Mexico,  but  in  which  we  come  as 
friends,  not  foes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  creating  wealth  instead  of 
destroying  it.  Eight  hundred  millions  of  American  capital  are 
now  invested  in  Mexican  railroads,  mines,  timber-lands,  and  plan- 
tations. Our  young  men  are  turning  their  faces  southward  as  a 
generation  ago  they  were  turned  westward.  Spanish  is  becoming 
as  popular  as  French  in  some  of  our  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
If  Horace  Greeley  were  alive  now  the  editorials  in  The  Tribune 
would  conclude  with  the  advice,  'Go  South,  young  man,  and  grow 
up  with  the  country.'  " 


A  DECISION  AGAINST  THE  BANK 
GUARANTY 

WHILE  the  idea  that  the  Government  should  insure  bank 
depositors  against  loss  failed  to  achieve  national  accept- 
ance when  advocated  by  Mr.  Bryan  during  the  last  Presidential 
campaign,  it  has  already  captured  the  legislatures  of  a  group  of 
trans-Mississippi  States  and  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  defend 
itself  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The  principle 
involved — the  enforced  contribution  by  each  bank  to  a  common 
fund  to  pay  losses  of  failed  banks — was  last  week  declared  uncon- 
stitutional by  a  Federal  court  in  Nebraska,  and  that  State  will 
immediately  appeal  in  behalf  of  its  Guaranty  Law  to  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Washington.  The  decision  will  be  of  national  import- 
ance, remarks  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  since  the  law  thus 
tested  is  a  piece  of  experimental  legislation  which,  if  constitutional, 
is  sure  to  be  widely  copied  if  it  works  well  in  the  States  that  have 
already  adopted  it.  These  are  Texas,  Kansas,  South  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  and  Nebraska,  altho  only  in  the  latter  two  has  the 
system  been  made  compulsory. 

The  Nebraska  law  virtually  abolished  individual  banking,  and 
required  all  banking  corporations  to  subscribe  to  a  guaranty  fund 
to  take  care  of  the  depositors  of  failed  banks.  Opponents  of  the 
measure  claimed  that  in  effect  it  deprived  a  person  of  his  money 
to  pay  the  debts  of  another^  and  that  it  was  therefore  a  violation  of 
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that  article  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which  provides  that  "no 

person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law  ;  nor  shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use 
without  just  compensation. "  The  Federal  Circuit  Court  at  Lin- 
coln upheld  this  contention.      The  decision  reads  in  part  : 

"  It  is  apparent  that  the  effect  upon  the  community  of  the  insol- 
vency  of  banks  can  differ  only  in  degree  and  not  in  kind  lrom  the 
t  oi  the  insolvency  of  any  other  debtor. 

"In  fact,  the  failure  ot  large  railway,  insurance,  mercantile,  or 
manufacturing  companies   may.  and  often  does,  more  profoundly 

ect  the  business  community  than  the  failure  of  a  small  bank. 
It  the  State  possesses  the  power  to  single  out  a  certain  form  of 
business  activity  and  to  compel  the  citizen  who  engages  in  it  to 
pay  the  losses  oi  strangers,  whose  only  relation  to  him  is  that  their 
business  is  known  by  the  same  general  name,  why  may  it  not  re- 
quire all  those  engaged  in  one  occupation  to  pay  the  losses  of 
those  engaged  in  other  occupations  ?  And  if  the  State  may  require 
those  of  one  class  to  contribute  to  the  losses  of  the  same  class,  it 
is  but  a  step  further  to  require  the  fortunate  to  bear  the  financial 
losses  (>f  the  less  fortunate,  as  often  as  inequality  of  fortune  may 
arise 

"The  act  not  only  attempts  to  exclude  individuals  from  engaging 
in  the  banking  business,  unless  they  do  so  through  the  agency  oi 
a  corporation,  but  also  attempts  to  impose  upon  them  as  a  condi- 
tion to  their  engaging  in  that  business  even  in  that  form,  a  duty  to 
make  good  the  obligations  of  all  other  bankers  in  the  State  to  their 
■depositors.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  can  not  be  done  consistently 
with  the  Fourteenth  .Amendment  to  the  National  Constitution 
•or  with  the  State  Constitution,  and  that  the  act  is  therefore  void." 

Governor  Shallenberger,  of  Nebraska,  denounces  this  decision 
.is  "smacking  of  parti zanship "  and  "a  distinct  blow  at  remedial 
State  legislation."  Says  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  in 
reply  : 

"  Hut  remedial  legislation  which  interferes  witli  constitutional 
rights  has  the  objection  of  all  remedies  that  are  worse  than  the 
condition  to  be  alleviated.  Under  this  statute  banks  chartered  l>\ 
the  State  were  required  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to  reimburse  the 
depositors  of  banks  which  might  fail.  By  a  logical  extension  of 
the  law  it  would  have  been  quite  as  feasible  to  require  all  the  em- 
ployees of  a  bank  to  make  good  the  defalcation  of  a  cashier. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  banks  of  Nebraska  from  maintain 
ing  an  insurance  fund  to  make  losses  good.  But  to  compel  them 
to  set  aside  a  part  of  their  profits  to  pay  the  debts  of  another  bank 
the  court  holds  unconstitutional,  and  the  decision  will  appear  to 
be  sound. 

"The  Western  banking  legislation  of  a  'remedial'  nature,  of 
which  the  Nebraska  statute  is  an  early  example,  has  had  the  merit 
•of  novelty.  But  the  surest  guaranty  for  bank  depositors  is  a  rigid 
banking  law  effectivelv  enforced,  on  the  pattern  of  that  in  New 
York." 


'bank-guaranty'  panacea  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  which  was  to  lilt 
the  Democratic  nominee  into  the  President's  chair  and  do  away 
with  failures  and  panics,  has  gone,  or  is  about  to  go,  with  the  rest 
of  the  cure-alls."  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.)  sums  up  its 
opposition  to  the  guaranty  idea  as  follows  : 

"To  require  solvent  banks  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  insolvent  is 
to  place  a  premium  on  bad  banking  of  every  kind  and  at  the  same 
time  to  penalize  the  institutions  whose  business  is  conducted 
honestly  and  on  sound  principles.  It  is  to  deprive  the  good  bank 
of  the  reward  which  should  go  with  merit  by  lessening  the  incen- 
tive to  discrimination  on  the  part  of  the  depositor.  If  the  law 
which  does  that  is  set  aside  by  the  Supreme  Court  every  one  ex- 
cept the  demagog  will  be  benefited." 

The  Chicago  Record-Herald  (Ind.),  however,  thinks  that  the 
outlook  for  the  deposit-guaranty  system  is  not  so  black  as  some 
of  the  papers  would  have  us  believe.     We  read  : 

"  If  the  compulsory  laws  are  defeated  in  the  courts  in  their  pres- 
ent forms  some  of  these  Western  States  are  certain  to  revise  them 
so  that  they  will  hold  good,  for  the  people  of  that  part  of  the 
country  are  determined  on  having  their  bank  deposits  guaranteed. 

But  even  without  this,  the  voluntary  system  will  have  a  fair- 
chance  of  showing  in  the  long  run  whether  a  conservatively  man- 
aged guaranty  system  can  be  made  a  success." 


THIRTY-ONE  STATES  FOR  DIRECT 
CHOICE  OF  SENATORS 

"1^  HAT  Congress  must  soon  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
*■  question  of  assembling  a  constitutional  convention  to  pro- 
vide for  "the  election  of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people  of  the  several  States  "  is,  according  to  the  Washington 
Post,  the  logical  consequence  of  the  recently  discovered  fact  that 
resolutions  favoring  such  action  have  now  been  passed  by  the 
legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  The  Federal 
Constitution  provides  that  Congress  may  propose  amendments  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  Houses,  or  may  "call  a  convention  for 
proposing  amendments"  "on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of 
two-thirds  of  the  several  States."  The  thirty-one  States,  out  of 
fortv-six,  that  have  taken  this  first  step  toward  a  change  in  Our 
fundamental  law  are  : 

Alabama,  Arkansas.  California,  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Idaho,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,  North  Caro- 
lina, North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Texas,  Utah,  Washington,  Wisconsin, 
and  Wyoming. 


The  Denver  Republican  (Rep.)  remarks  complacently  that  "the  This  action  of  the  State   legislatures   is  regarded  by  the  New 


Dk.  Cook — "It's  your  own  fault,  Chris.      You  didn't   make  the 
proper  arrangements  with  the  publishers." 

— Brinkerhoff  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


A  SUGGESTION    TO   MANUFACTURERS   OF   GROTESQUE    TOYS    FOR 
THE    HOLIDAYS 

— Kehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Presf. 
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York  Evening  Mail  as  "one  of  the  most  important  political  de- 
velopments of  recent  times."  Its  importance  lies  chiefly  in  the 
fact  that  its  "general  approbation"  shows  that  the  people  at  large 
"desire  this  change  in  the  manner  of  electing  Senators,"  a  demand 
which  The  Mail  justifies  as  follows  : 

"  The  people  are  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  has  grown,  and  that  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  diminished,  until  the  popular  body  has  become 
not  much  more  than  a  rubber  stamp  with  which  the  Senate  chooses 
to  decorate  its  sovereign  decrees.  Most  of  the  people  are  fully 
aware  that  a  state  of  things  has  come  about  in  which  they  depend 
on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  not  on  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  see  that  the  demands  of  the  people  are  heard 
before  that  supreme  and  sacred  body  of  American  political  cardi- 
nals, the  Senate. 

"The  demand  for  a  restriction  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  its 
original  scope  and  function  is  real.  It  is  a  demand  that  will  have 
to  be  heard.  The  people  do  not  want  a  House  of  Lords  ;  and  in 
the  long  run,  seigneurs  of  the  Senate,  the  American  people  do  not 
put  up  with  what  they  do  not  want !  All  that  is  necessary  is  that 
they  shall  wake  up  to  the  knowledge  of  what  they  do  want.  They 
seem  to  be  waking  up  to  that  now 

"This  concurrence  of  thirty-one  States  in  demanding  the  popu- 
lar election  of  Senators  may  be  treated  with  contempt  by  the 
reactionaries  in  the  national  legislature  ;  but  the  warning  has  been 
uttered^  and  sooner  or  later  it  will  have  to  be  heeded." 

This  "warning,"  however,  is  not  deemed  so  significant  by  the 
New  York  Commercial,  for  "it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  these  resolu- 
tions passed  by  thirty-one  legislatures  actually  reflect  popular 
opinion  in  each  instance."  In  like  manner  we  find  the  Washing- 
ton correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evetiing  Post,  which  favors 
the  direct  election  of  Senators,  in  substantial  agreement  with  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledgers  statement  that  these  "desultory  de- 
mands" being  in  most  cases  merely  declarations  of  "adhesion  to 
the  principle,  without  reference  to  any  definite  form  of  amend- 
ment," and  in  many  cases  voted  upon  "without  regard  to  popular 
opinion  on  the  subject,"  can  not  be  considered  as  mandatory  on 


Congress.  The  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  notices  certain  "peculiar 
things  about  this  record— features  that  warrant  a  grave  doubt 
whether  many  of  the  legislatures  making  the  alleged  demand  were 
at  all  in  earnest  about  it,"  and  says  further : 

"Study  of  the  record  shows  that  at  least  thirteen  of  the  thirty- 
one  legislatures  which  have  given  expression  to  a  desire  tor  direct 
election  of  Senators  have  omitted  to  make 'application  to  Con- 
gress' on  the  subject. 

"  The  Arkansas  legislature  made  its  application,  not  to  Congress, 
but  to  the  President.  The  Utah  legislature  made  its  application^ 
not  to  Congress,  but  to  the  President  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  Tennessee  and  Montana  legislatures  made  their  ap- 
plication, not  to  Congress,  but  to  the  President,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  and  the  members  of  Congress  from  Tennessee.  The 
California  and  Wyoming  legislatures  made  their  application,  not 
to  Congress,  but  only  to  the  members  of  Congress  from  those 
States  respectively. 

"The  Wyoming  legislature  made  no  application  to  Congress, 
but  merely  directed  the  State's  Representatives  in  Congress  to 
'urge  the  calling  of  a  convention. '  The  Missouri  legislature  made 
no  provision  of  any  kind  for  getting  its  expression  before  Con- 
gress. What  sort  of  'application,'  if  any,  was  made  by  the  legis- 
latures of  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Alabama  can  not 
be  ascertained  in  Washington.  Nothing  on  the  subject  from  these 
legislatures  is  on  the  files  of  Congress,  tho  some  of  them  are  re- 
ported to  have  acted  several  years  ago 

"The  whole  record  shows  an  almost  total  lack  of  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  legislatures  making  the 
alleged  'demand.'  By  nearly  half  of  them  a  very  plain  and  easy 
formality  of  procedure  required  to  get  the  subject  properly  before 
Congress  was  disregarded. 

"The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  these  legislative  resolutions  meant 
little  or  nothing.  In  most  cases  they  were  passed  to  quiet  or 
placate  some  obstreperous  member  or  group  of  members.  They 
were  regarded  as  risking  nothing  and  as  committing  no  one  to 
anything.  They  were  on  a  par  with  the  resolutions  against  'mis- 
government  in  Russia'  or  of  sympathy  with  the  Armenians,' 
without  which  no  legislative  session  was  complete  a  few  vears 
ago." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


i.-^.V",-..,--:-^'  ■■• 
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Many  men  have  called  other  men  liars,  but  Mr.  Peary  is  the  first  one  we  ever 
heard  of  to  do  it  and  then  copyright  it. — Washington  Herald. 

We  have  such  faith  in  Wilbur  Wright's  aeroplane   that  we    are  willing   to 
accept  it  on  faith  without  giving  it  a  personal  try-out. — Florida  Times  Union. 

Governor  Marshall,   of   Indiana,   has  been  nominated  for   President  by 
Tom  Taggart.     Tom  has  a  good  cigar  coming  from  the  Governor. — Toledo  Blade. 

The  British  suffragettes  refuse  to  eat 
when  imprisoned;  have  their  judges  tried 
fudge? — Houston  Chronicle. 

Can't     some     enterprising  advertiser 

name    a    brand    of    goloshes  or    arctics 

"  The  I-Took-a-Shoo  "  ? — New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail. 

The  charge  is  that  some  of  those  Chris- 
tian Scientists  refused  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  absent  treatment  when  the  funds  were 
being  divided. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Chicago  is  talking  abouo  cutting  city 
salaries  10  per  cent.,  but  Tammany 
thanks  heaven  that  New  York  has  not 
come  to  that. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  Alaskans  are  complaining  because 
Congress  will  not  allow  them  to  have  a 
legislature.  The  Alaskans  do  not  know 
when  they  are  well  off. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Vice,  according  to  the  Chicago  news- 
papers, is  about  to  be  abolished  from  that 
city  by  the  efforts  of  the  police.  But 
what  puzzles  us  is  how  the  Chicago  police 
ever  discovered  any  vice  there. — Colum- 
bia State. 

If  three  men  with  two  sledges  and 
twenty  dogs  can  travel  1,200  miles  in  90 
days,  how  many  thousands  of  dollars  can 
one  man,  lecturing  eight  times  a  week, 
earn  at  $5,000  a  lecture? — New  York 
Evening  Post. 


Dr.  Cook  is  being  given  the  freedom  of  the  cities,  but  the  cities  are  not  being 
given  the  freedom  of  Dr.  Cook's  lectures. — Baltimore  Sun. 

It  is  about  time  for  an  Arctic  scandal  in  which  some  wealthy  Eskimo  packer  is 
accused  of  putting  paraffin  in  the  pemmican. — Minneapolis  Journal. 

Dr.  Cook's  pemmican  was  made  in  Chicago,  which  shows  that  the  Doctor's 
tale  of  the  hardships  he  had  to  encounter  is  not  exa*^rated. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

President  Diaz  has  sent  a  copy  of  his 
book  "  Persistence  Plus  Success "  to  Mr. 
Bryan. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


From  "Puck."     Copyrighted,  1909.     By  perml 
THEY    KNOW   THE   KIND 


OF  DECOYS   TO   USE. 

— Keppler  in  Puck. 


Col.  Roosevelt's  comments  on  Judge 
Anderson's  decision  would  bring  more 
than  one  dollar  per. — South  Bend  News. 

To  a  very  large  circle  of  excellent  peo- 
ple, Wilhelm  Richard  Wagner  is  chiefly 
distinguished  as  having  the  same  family' 
name  as  Hans. — Richmond  Times  Dis- 
patch. 

"A  Los  Angeles  man  has  left  a  fortune 
to  a  girl  who  refused  to  marry  him  "  says 
the  Buffalo  Express.  Greater  gratitude 
than  that  hath  no  man. — Washington 
Herald. 

"We  can  trust  to  the  common  sense  of 
the  American  people,"  says  President 
Taft.  That's  right,  but  the  American 
people  do  not  all  live  in  Rhode  Island. — 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

A  Kentuckian  avows  that  he  owes  his 
long  life  to  a  steady  diet  of  pie.  This  is 
not  strange,  for  it  has  long  been  noted 
that  office  holders  generally  are  a  long- 
living  tribe. — Augusta  Herald. 

Wilbur  Wright  can  measure  the  exact 
direction  and  force  of  the  wind  by  run- 
ning about  in  a  circle.  The  method 
would  seem  to  be  of  ancient  usage  among 
politicians. — New  York  Evening  Post. 
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IRELAND'S  SHARE  OF  THE  TAX  LOAD 

ENGLAND  and  Ireland  have  been  likened  to  the  Siamese 
twins — when  one  is  sick,  the  other  must  suiter.  Ireland  is 
now  lamenting  that  she  is  suffering  from  the  English  war  scare, 
the  English  problem  of  the  unemployed,  the  English  Indian  com- 
motion. That  is,  she  has  to  bear  a  heavier  load  of  taxation  in 
unlet  to  lighten  the  load  of  England.  And  these  taxes  fall  on  the 
landowners,  large  and  small,  which  makes  the  recent  increase  of 
small  landholdings  a  doubtful  blessing.  The  farmers  who  have 
begun  to  feel  a  thrill  of  independence  at  owning  their  own  land 
now  find  they  will  be  heavily  taxed  for  it  under  the  new  British 
budget,  with  its  land-tax  scheme.  As  Lord  Dunraven  says  in  a 
letter  to  the  London  Daily  Mail: 

"The  magic  of  property  has  been  set  to  work  in  230.000  Irish 
homesteads,  and  the  result  is  already  visible  in  industrial  revival, 
in  improved  cultivation,  in  the  increased  industry  of  the  occupiers, 
in  the  appearance  of  neatness  and  the  air  of  comfort  which  sur- 


Black,  tax ; 
white,  tea. 


Ireland's        What  it   will 
taxation  be  under  the 

at  present.  budget. 


Black,  tax ;  white,  water  ; 
shaded,  whisky. 


Black,  tax : 
white,  tobacco. 


DIAGRAMS    SHOWING     HOW    MUCH    OK     IRELAND'S    TEA,    WHISKY, 
AND    TOBACCO    IS   CONFISCATED    BY    ENGLAND. 


round  their  dwellings, 
hands  of  the  clock." 


It  would  be  fatal    follv  to  set  back  the 


Ireland's  ground  of  complaint  may  be  thus  stated  :  The  budget 
of  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  if  ever  it  becomes  law,  will  add  10  shillings, 
or  $2. 50,  per  head  to  the  taxation  of  Ireland,  that  is.  ,£2,000,000  to 
the  tribute  of  the  country.  This  naturally  calls  up  the  indignation 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  (Dublin),  the  most  extreme  and,  we  may  add,  the 
most  violent  of  Irish  Nationalist  and  Home-Rule  papers.  The 
repeal  of  the  L'nion  is  the  daily  cry  of  this  organ  of  Irish  patriot- 
ism, and  its  editor  takes  pains  to  show  how  before  the  Union  Ire- 
land was  lightly  taxed,  while  England  bore  the  brunt  of  public 
expenditure.  Since  the  L;nion,  and  in  this  present  year,  Ireland's 
taxation  has  gone  up,  England's  has  gone  down.  If  the  budget 
pass,  Ireland's  taxation  will  go  higher  still.  To  quote  the  words 
of  the  Sinn  Fein  : 

"This  is  what  the  budget  proposes  to  do  : 

"To  increase  the  taxation  of  Ireland — already  declared  by  the 


Financial  Relations  Commission  to  be  ,£2, 750,000  in  excess  of  its 
due  proportion — by  an  additional  ,£2,000,000  a  year. 

"  Do  you  think  Ireland  will  be  benefited  by  being  obliged  to  pay 
,£2,000,000  per  year  more  to  England  ?" 


.\    doi;  s  (  HANCE. 


Noble  Spaniel  (answering  to  the  name  of  "  Marquis  ") — " They 
tell  me  that  as  a  sportsman  I  ought  to  tackle  this  tiling;  but  I'm  not 
at  all  sure  I  shan't  let  it  pass  "  — Punch  (London). 

The  writer  then  goes  into  '.he  following  particulars: 

"This  /j.ooo.ooomeans  roughly  10  shillings  a  head  of  the  popu- 
lation in  this  country.  To  raise  it  Irish  tobacco  is  taxed,  Irish 
whisky  is  taxed,  but  England  being  a  brewing  and  not  a  distilling 
country  has  let  her  beer  off  with  a  nominal  tax. 

"At  the  time  of  the  Union  we  were  a  people  lightly  taxed  and 
with  a  small  national  debt.  Since  then  the  Englishman  has  un- 
loaded half  his  debt  on  our  shoulders.  He  has  lightened  the 
burden  on  himself,  and  increased  our  burden  fivefold.  He  is  now 
going  to  put  an  additional  burden  of  ,£2,000,000  on  our  shoulders. 

"We  show  by  diagrams  how  much  the  English  Government  re- 
ceives out  of  every  glass  of  whisky,  every  cup  of  tea,  every  pipe  of 
tobacco,  drunk  and  smoked  in  Ireland.  These  diagrams  will  en- 
able those  whom  figures  confuse  to  see  exactly  what  is  occurring." 

The  writer  hopes  that  Lord  Rosebery  may  be  enabled  to  defeat 
the  budget  and  concludes  : 

"To  defeat  this  Government's  budget  would  be  a  gain  to  Ireland. 


Ireland's     Ireland's  England's  England's 

taxation,     taxation,  taxation,  taxation, 

1800.  I9°9-  1800.  1909. 

TAXATION    BEFORE    THE    UNION    AND   NOW. 

If  Lord  Rosebery  can  cause  its  defeat  we  shall  be  glad  of  it,  but 
we  are  not  certain  that  he  can.  He  is  not  interested  in  defeating 
it  for  Ireland's  sake.     He  is  as  bitter  an  enemy  of  the  country 
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to-day  as  he  was  when  Mr.  Dillon  eulogized  him  as  an  honest  and 
convinced  Home  Ruler.     But  his  motive  is  of  no  concern." 

These  are  by  no  means  the  views  of  The  Freeman's  Journal 
(Dublin),  another  Home-Rule  organ,  and  apparently  the  represent- 
ative of  the  Home-Rule  party  in  Parliament,  as  led  by  Mr.  Red- 
mond. The  Sinn  Fein  treats  this  journal  with  sarcastic  vitupera- 
tion, because  it  condemns  Lord  Rosebery,  whose  speeches  have 
been  directed  against  the  budget,  which  The  Freeman's  Journal 
supports.     To  quote  The  Journal : 

"'Lord  Rosebery's  speech  shows  him  to  be  in  favor  of  restoring 
opposition  to  the  budget  to  its  original  selfish  class  basis.  If  the 
budget  be  defeated,  Ireland  will  be  worse  off  than  if  it  be  carried." 


MORE   DARK  SUSPICIONS   IN   MOROCCO 

II  7  HEN  France  was  prosecuting  its  recent  little  war  in 
*  *  Morocco,  dark  suspicions  were  breathed  of  sinister  French 
-designs  against  Germany's  interests  there.  Now  that  Spain  has 
*aken  up  the  fight,  the  whisperings  and  mutterings  are  renewed.  We 
tread  in  the  German  and  Austrian  papers  of  awful  "Spanish  ambi- 
tions in  Morocco,"  while  the  French  press  is  protesting  against  what 
is  averred  to  be  Spanish  poaching  on  "the  French  sphere  of  influ- 
ence" in  that  region.  It  is  even  alleged  that  England  is  egging 
on  Spain,  as  against  the  designs  of  Germany,  and  that  English 
gold  is  supporting  the  Spanish  expedition.  Things  came  to  a 
head  when  General  d'Amade,  who  made  such  a  brilliant  record 
during  the  recent  French  campaign  in  Northwest  Africa,  advised 
that  his  Government  intervene  and  forbid  the  advance  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  highway  to  Fez  and  prevent  their  occupation  of 
Taza,  which  would  threaten  the  rights  of  the  French  Government, 
and  imperil  French  supremacy  in  Algeria.  The  remarks  made  to 
a  representative  of  the  Paris  Matin  by  General  d'Amade  (whom 
the  Minister  of  War  has  put  on  the  retired  list  for  his  temerity) 
contain  the  following  sentences  : 

"The  stability  of  our  position  in  Algeria  will  depend  entirely 
upon  our  immediate  intervention  in  Morocco.  We  can  not  permit 
Spain  to  occupy  Taza,  which  is  on  the  direct  route  to  the  Atlantic, 
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without  seriously  compromising  our  prestige.  Unless  we  are  very 
careful  Taza  will  prove  another  Fashoda  for  us.  .  .  .  We  ought 
therefore  to  intervene  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  if  we  intend  to 
protect  our  interests,  both  economic  and  political,  in  North  Africa." 

This  has  started  a  warm  dispute  among  the  French  editors.  The 
Temps  (Paris)  criticizes  the  remarks  of  General  d'Amade  and  up- 
holds the  Spaniards  in  their  military  movements.     "Spain  has  not 


"1HI£    HAPPY     FAMILY    OF    EUR< 

—Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


THE   MODERN  DON  QUIXOTE   FINDS   MORE   FOES   THAN   HE 
BARGAINED  FOR    IN  MOROCCO. 

— Fischietto  (Turin). 

gone  beyond  her  rights."  "Spain  does  not  dream  of  going  to 
Taza  because  the  provisions  of  the  Franco-Spanish  accord,  as 
England  is  well  aware,  are  absolutely  specific  in  their  prohibition 
of  this  step."  The  Liberte'  (Paris),  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  with 
General  d'Amade,  and  says  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  partition  of 
Morocco,  France  should  take  "a  slice  of  the  cake"  by  seizing 
Taza.  "We  must  maintain  our  position  in  Morocco,"  remarks  the 
Eclair  (Paris),  "  or  we  shall  be  ousted  from  Algeria."  Mr.  Jaures 
looks  upon  the  squabble  as  a  mere  matter  of  war  madness,  and 
declares  in  the  Humanile  (Paris) : 

"The  French  expedition  roused  the  envious  admiration  of  the 
Spanish  colonials,  and  now  the  Spanish  expedition  has  in  the  same 
way  excited  the  French  colonials.  An  admirable  example  of  re- 
ciprocal military  insanity." 

More  seriously  and  ponderously  the  Pester  Lloyd  talks  of 
"Spanish  ambitions"  in  Morocco,  as  manifested  in  the  report  that 
Spain  "  by  a  strong  prosecution  of  the  present  campaign,  is  intend- 
ing to  command  the  road  to  Fez."  The  Hamburger  Nachricliten 
has  a  definite  idea  how  these  "ambitions  "  are  to  be  satisfied  and 
how  the  other  Powers  are  to  have  their  share  in  the  partition  of 
Morocco.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  Matters  are  to  be  so  arranged  that  Spain,  in  the  way  of  annex- 
ation, will  absorb  the  northern  coast  territory  of  Morocco  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  an  inland  territory  from  the  River  Mulweeya 
[the  frontier  of  Algeria]  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  France  will 
claim  Eastern  and  Southern  Morocco;  England  the  territory 
neighboring  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  for  Gibraltar  without 
Ceuta  [in  Morocco],  in  view  of  the  recent  developments  in  artil- 
lery fire,  is  of  exceedingly  small  value." 

This  last,  in  fact,  is  the  cause  of  Spain's  boldness  and  pecuniary 
capability,  hints  the  Intransigeant  (Paris)  in  which  we  read  : 

"That  Spain  undertook  this  costly  campaign  at  a  time  when  she 
was  destitute  of  adequate  means  evidently  shows  that  an  interested 
party  was  backing  her.  This  party  is  not  far  to  seek.  England 
is  on  the  spot,  ready  to  take  every  advantage  of  the  situation. 
She  il  was  who  encouraged  Spanish  ambitions,  being  well  satis- 
fied at  the  prospect  of  having  a  confederate  in  the  scheme  of  es- 
tablishing a  foothold  on  the  coast  of  Morocco  facing  Gibraltar. 
Germany  knows  this,  and  begins  to  be  a  little  anxious  over  the 
ambitions  of  Madrid  and  knows  also  that  behind  Spain  she  will 
come  upon  her  eternal  antagonist  Great  Britain.  And  then  there 
will  be  fresh  conflict." 

According  to  the  Humanile',  quoted  above,  Spain  is  engaged  in 
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THE   ADVANCE    OF  GENERAL    MARINA'S   10,000  MEN   AGAINST   THE    MOORS. 
The  hot  dust  of  the  Riffian  plains  makes  life  on  the  march  well  nigh  unbearable. 


a  Holy  War  in  Morocco  and  is  serving  "Catholic  interests  and 
opening  anew  field  for  the  Roman  propaganda  which  Spain  wishes 
to  promote  in  Morocco."     In  the  words  of  Mr.  Jaures  : 

"  It  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  in  a  recent  letter  the  Pope  treated 
the  Spanish  expedition  as  a  sort  of  crusade.  He  felicitated  the 
Spaniards  on  their  'victories  over  the  infidels,'  and  this  language 
is  certainly  singular  in  the  twentieth  century,  even  tho  it  be  em- 
ployed by  a  pope." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
Digest. 


A  GERMAN  SLAP   AT   ZEPPELIN 

THE  Germans  have  hitherto  seemed  vastly  proud  of  the  feats 
of  their  Count  Zeppelin  and  of  the  exploits  performed  by 
the  dirigible  which  bears  that  inventor's  name.  Scarcely  a  day 
has  passed  for  many  months  but  the  morning  journals  of  Berlin 
devote  a  paragraph  or  two  to  the  movements,  the  triumphs,  the  ac- 
cidents, which  make  up  the  diary  of  the  colossal  balloon.  The 
German  Emperor  has  praised  and  decorated  his  aviators  ;  he  has 
exprest  his  expectation  that  war  will  be  rendered  more  expeditious 
and  decisive  by  means  of  an  aerial  corps,  and  everybody  in  the 
Fatherland  spends  so  much  time  in  gazing  aloft  at  the  evolu- 
tions of  the  new  ships  that  one  comic  German  paper  represents 
a  German  crowd  each  with  a  neck-supporter — a  staff  bearing  a 
rounded  crutch  on  which  the  sky-gazers  may  rest  the  backs  of  their 
necks  as  they  watch  the  navigator  of  the  heavens. 

But  now  comes  a  German  writer  in  a  responsible  German  maga- 
zine who  declares  the  Zeppelin  a  failure.  So  writes  Karl  Voll- 
moeller  in  the  Suddeutsche  Monatshefte  (Munich).  Mr.  Yoll- 
moeller  is  a  well-known  sportsman  and  mechanician,  whose 
writings  are  familiar  to  the  German  public.  He  gives  two  reasons 
why  he  thinks  that  the  future  of  aeronautics  is  not  for  the  German 
dirigible.  In  the  first  place  its  construction  is  too  expensive,  and 
in  the  second  it  travels  too  slowly  to  be  available  either  as  a 
passenger  vessel  or  as  an  engine  of  war.  But  the  Zeppelin,  he 
declares,  "has  hypnotized  the  German  people  and  rendered  them 
incapable  of  a  calm  judgment  of  its  merits."  In  discussing  these 
merits  he  dwells  upon  the  cost  of  this  type  of  air-ship  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  aeroplane  and  says: 

"A  Zeppelin  balloon  costs  something  like  $750,000,  while  a 
monoplane,  such  as  that  of  Bleriot,  can  be  built  for  about  $500. 
In  this  fact  lies  the  root  of  the  matter.  The  nation  which  is  the 
first  to  adopt,  with  a  view  to  manufacture,  the  models  which  em- 
body the  marvelous  discoveries  of  American  and  French  aviators 
has  before  it  years  of  success  and  prosperity." 

He  laughs  at  the  tremendous  fuss  made  in  Germany  over  theii 
lumbering  and  awkward  monsters  of  the  air  and  exclaims  : 


"We  have  enough  of  these  stupid  encomiums,  these  pompous  re- 
ceptions. The  German  people  have  not  given  their  millions  to  be 
squandered  in  this  way.  What  we  need  is  something  more  serious. 
We  ask  that  our  constructors  devote  their  efforts  to  the  real  solu- 
tion of  the  most  modern  of  problems,  that  is,  to  scientific  aviation." 

Even  if  the  Zeppelins  were  financially  practicable,  they  would 
be  inferior  to  other  classes  of  air-ships.  They  are  too  slow. 
Thus  he  writes  : 

"  In  order  to  serve  any  practical  purpose,  the  Zeppelin  balloons 
to  be  masters  of  the  air  must  reach  a  speed  of  at  least  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  a  record  which  they  probably  will  never  attain,  at  least 
so  long  as  they  are  built  of  such  colossal  dimensions  as  1,600  feet 
in  length." 

Yet  while  the  Germans  deride  the  aeroplanes,  according  to  Mr. 


GENERAL   MARINA    CONFERRING  WITH   A   MOORISH    ALLY  AT 
MELILLA. 

This  friendly  Moorish  chief,  Kaid  Chechar,  has  rendered  valuable 
assistance*  to  the  Spanish  cause.  His  contingent  of  300  Moorish  in- 
fantry and  a  troop  of  horse  formed  the  vanguard  of  the  Spanish 
column  during  a  recent  attack  on  the  Riff  tribesmen,  and  is  said  to 
have  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the  operations. 
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Yollmoeller,  they  are  missing  their  chance  of  founding  a  most 
profitable  industry — the  construction  of  them.  He  reminds  his 
readers  that  the  French  stole  a  march  upon  them  in  the  matter  of 
automobile  manufacture.  The  Germans  have  now  caught  up  with 
them,  and  have  "every  prospect  of  beating  their  rivals;  but  the 
most  fruitful  years  of  profit  have  been  enjoyed  by  France."  Will 
Germany  continue  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  aeroplane  is  the 
coming  vehicle  of  aviation?  Yet  German  manufacturers  refuse  to 
acknowledge  this.  "Why  should  we,  so  long  as  we  have  the  Zep- 
pelin t  "     So  that,  as  this  writer  puts  it : 

"  The  independent  students  of  aviation  are  forced  to  have  re- 
course to  the  workshops  of  France  in  order  to  obtain  motors 
necessary  for  their  experiments.  It  is  quite  possible  that  eventu- 
ally Germany  may  follow  the  example  of  France  and  America, 
but  for  years  to  come  these  two  countries  will  have  reaped  the 
harvest  of  success  and  profit." — Translation  made  for  The  Lit- 
erary Digest. 


VIRULENCE  OF  HINDU   PAMPHLETEERS 

IN  Europe  and  America  the  political  pamphlet  of  years  ago  has 
given  way  to  the  daily  paper,  but  the  native  Hindu  reformers 
of  the  present  moment  seem  evidently  still  at  the  pamphleteering 
stage.  Bitter,  violent,  and  satiric  as  were  pamphlets  of  Queen 
Anne's  time,  however,  they  certainly  pale  their  ineffectual  fire  be- 
fore the  Hindu  production  of  the  present,  and  even  Col.  Edward 
Sexby's  "Killing  no  Murder,"  addrest  to  the  hated  Protector,  is 
as  a  "lightning  bug"  to  a  comet  in  comparison  with  such  Oriental 
emanations  as  are  being  written  and  circulated  against  the  British 
Government,  some  of  which  have  been  obtained  from  native  sources 
by  The  Literary  Digest. 

As  stated  in  the  Indian  press,  the  situation  of  things  in  the 
Peninsula  is  as  follows  :  A  growing  spirit  of  political  discontent 
and  revolutionary  aspiration  has  led  the  English  Government  to 
try,  now  by  conciliation  and  how  by  coercion,  to  calm  its  discon- 
tented Indian  subjects.  While  with  one  hand  Lord  Morley,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  lias  made  important  concessions  to 
the  Hindu  supporters  of  foreign  rule,  with  the  other  he  has  decreed 
measures  suspending  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech  with  the  object  of  striking  terror  to  the  hearts  of  those  who 
style  themselves  Nationalists  and  are  secretly  disseminating  vitri- 
olic literature  in  which  the  alleged  wrongs  of  India  are  enumerated 
and  nihilistic  assassination  is  spoken  of  as  noble  heroism,  while 
those  who  commit  such  crimes  are  called  generous  martyrs  to  their 
country's  cause.  The  murder  of  Sir  Curzon-Wyllie,  Lord  Morley's 
political  aide-de-camp,  wlio  was  assassinated  by  Madan  Lai 
Dinghra  on  July  i,  in  London,  has  been  seized  upon  by  East- 
Indian  anarchists  as  an  occasion  to  issue  several  brochures  of  such 
a  kind.  The  statement  of  the  murderer  himself  is  being  circulated 
in  India  and  among  the  Hindu  plotters  who  hold  meetings  in  Paris 
and  London.     In  this  statement  we  read  : 

"I  admit  that  the  other  day  I  attempted  to  shed  English  blood 
as  a  humble  revenge  for  the  inhuman  hangings  and  deportations 
of  patriotic  Indian  youths. 

"  In  this  attempt  I  have  consulted  none  but  my  own  conscience, 
I  have  conspired  with  none  but  my  own  duty. 

"I  believe  that  a  nation  held  down  by  foreign  bayonets  is  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  war.  Since  open  battle  is  rendered  impossible 
to  a  disarmed  race,  I  attacked  by  surprize  ;  since  guns  were  denied 
to  me  I  drew  my  pistol  and  fired. 

"As  a  Hindu  I  feel  that  wrong  to  my  country  is  an  insult  to 
God.  Her  cause  is  the  cause  of  Shri  Ram,  her  service  is  the  serv- 
ice of  Shri  Krishna.  Poor  in  wealth  and  intellect,  a  son  like 
myself  has  nothing  else  to  offer  the  mother  but  his  own  blood,  and 
so  I  have  sacrificed  the  same  on  her  altar. 

"The  only  lesson  required  in  India  at  present  is  to  learn  how  to 
die  and  the  only  way  to  teach  it  is  by  dying  ourselves;  therefore 
I  die  and  glory  in  my  martyrdom. 

"This  war  will  continue  between   India  and  England  so  long 


as  the  Hindee  and  English  races  last  (if  this  present  unnatural 
relation  does  not  cease). 

"My  only  prayer  to  God  is  that  may  I  be  reborn  of  the  same 
mother  and  may  I  re-die  in  the  same  sacred  cause  till  the  cause  is 
successful  and  she  stands  free  for  the  good  of  humanity  and  to  the 
glory  of  God." 

In  another  leaflet  of  this  character  the  murdered  official  is  de- 
scribed as  follows  : 

"He  was  one  of  the  most  wicked  tyrants  that  ever  trod  this 
earth.  He  was  for  years  agent  of  the  British  Government  in  our 
States  (ruled  by 'Hindu  princes),  and  he  was  always  devising 
schemes  for  ruining  our  semi-independent  principalities  and  turn- 
ing our  princes  into  humble  slaves  of  the  British  King.  He  has 
undermined  many  a  noble  fabric  of  State  in  Central  India,  and 
his  whole  life  has  been  one  long  record  of  treachery,  hypocrisy, 
and  greed.  And  now  in  London  he  dared  to  check  the  spread  of 
patriotic  ideas  among  young  men.  He  was  the  subtlest  enemy  of 
our  country  at  the  India  Office.  For  all  the  insults  which  he  has 
heaped  on  our  princes  and  their  ministers,  for  all  the  mischief  that 
he  has  done  after  his  return  from  India,  he  has  paid  the  penalty 
which  shall  be  exacted  from  all  who  oppress  the  weak  and  the  in- 
nocent. For  it  is  written  that  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.  .  .  .  But 
the  British  tyrant  had  forgotten  Dhingra — Dhingra  the  Uncon- 
querable, Dhingrathe  Invincible,  Dhingra  the  Silent,  who  had  con- 
secrated himself  to  the  service  of  the  motherland  in  the  prime  of 
life.  .  .  .  Dhingra  has  struck  down  an  arrogant,  scheming,  rapa- 
cious Anglo-Indian  in  the  heart  of  London — right  in  the  midst  of 
his  brother-robbers — in  the  center  of  the  British  Empire." 

We  are  assured  in  another  passage  of  the  same  brochure  that  the 
crimes  of  Dhingra  and  his  coadjutors  among  the  nations  have 
brought  terror  to  the  heart  of  India's  foreign  tyrants.  In  the  fol- 
lowing high-sounding  phrases  the  power  of  England  in  India  is 
thus  belittled  : 

"And  now  there  is  a  panic  in  the  highest  councils  of  the  British 
Empire,  for  our  enemies  know  to  their  cost  that  all  their  efforts  have 
not  crusht  the  movement,  whose  progress  rings  the  knell  of  the 
British  nation.  Nothing  can  prevail  against  justice  and  righteous- 
ness. Let  no  one  despair  ;  let  no  one  be  discouraged  at  any  time. 
Our  movement  is  living — it  possesses  the  life  immortal  which 
comes  from  death — it  can  never  die  because  so  many  of  our  young 
men  are  ready  to  court  death  for  its  sake. 

"Again,  this  event  shows  that  the  British  administration  can  not 
protect  its  agents  against  the  righteous  wrath  of  the  patriotic  party. 
.  .  .  The  popular  mind  in  India  is  imprest  with  the  false  notion 
that  the  British  Government  is  omnipotent.  The  Sirkar  (English 
Government)  is  regarded  as  an  embodiment  of  power,  foresight, 
and  organizing  skill.  The  people  are  afraid  of  attempting  any 
methods  for  its  overthrow,  as  they  believe  that  the  Sirkar  will  find 
out  everything  and  that  it  is  a  piece  of  heroic  folly  to  harbor  hos- 
tile designs  against  the  all-powerful,  vigilant,  and  omniscient  Gov- 
ernment. The  feeling  often  finds  expression  in  the  assertion  that 
the  ideal  of  the  English  race  is  in  the  ascendent.  This  foolish 
idea  has  hitherto  paralyzed  our  energies  and  created  an  atmosphere 
of  gloomy  and  helpless  pessimism  in  Indian  society  and  at  the 
courts  of  the  princes  in  our  States.  But  now  the  spell  is  broken. 
The  Bengali  martyrs  have  demonstrated  that  the  British  adminis- 
trative system  is  rotten  to  the  core  and  that  it  can  not  safeguard 
the  lives  of  its  servile  hirelings  against  our  righteous  indignation." 

While  the  native  Hindu,  declares  this  writer,  may  not  be  able  to 
face  the  military  power  of  England  in  the  open  field,  assassination 
of  British  officials  will  prove  an  equally  efficacious  method  of 
breaking  down  English  rule  in  the  Peninsula.     To  quote  further  : 

"The  life  of  an  English  official  in  India,  and  in  England  too,  is 
not  safe,  not  worth  even  a  day's  purchase,  now  that  we  have  de- 
clared war  to  the  knife  against  the  oppressors  of  our  nation 

"Terrorize  the  officials,  English  and  Indian,  and  the  collapse  of 
the  whole  machinery  of  oppression  is  not  very  far  off.  .  .  .  Let 
no  one  complain  that  he  can  not  die  for  his  country,  that  there  is 
no  scope  for  this  kind  of  self-sacrifice.  For  even  the  feeblest 
Indian  youth  can  arm  himself  with  a  revolver  and  cut  asunder  at 
least  one  link  in  the  iron  chain  which  fetters  the  mother."—  Ti ans- 
lations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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QUEER   KINDS  OF  FEAR 

THE  di ead  ol  some  particular  kind  of  thing  or  condition  often 
becomes  so  abnormally  great  as  to  amount  to  a  disease;  or 
rather,  such  fear  is  a  symptom  of  mental  derangement.  Such 
affections  are  ol  various  type?-,  as  indicated  by  the  considerable 
number  oJ  disease-names  ending  in  "-phobia."  A  person  affected 
with  one  of  these  " phobias  "  may  be  quite  sane  and  sound  in  all 
Othei  respects.  Some  curious  instances  are  given  in  an  article  on 
"Odd  Kinds  ««i  Human  Fear,"  in  The  Dietetic  and  Hygienic 
,::.   (New  York.  <  >ctober).     Says  this  magazine: 

"Medical  science,  like  charity,  condones  a  multitude  of  human 
frailties  Is  a  portion  of  our  leisure  population  stigmatized  as 
tramps  ?  the}  are  in  reality  gentlemen  suffering  from  ergophobia 
or  fear  of  work,  a  disease  having  for  complications  aquaphobia 
and  sapophobia.  A  lady  is  not  foolishly  timid  in  the  presence  oi 
thunder  and  lightning  :  she  is  really  afflicted  with  siderophobia 
and  astrophobia;  the  man  said  to  he  scared  of  his  shadow  really 
lias  phantophobia ;  there  are  any  number  of  people  nowadays 
having  pathophobia  or  fear  ol  disease  ;  not  are  we  to  call  any  one 
a  low-down  coward  because  he  is  troubled  with  pantophobia,  or 
fear  of  anything  and  everything. 

"  Agoraphobia— fear  of  open  spaces,  or  literally  ol  market-places 
— has  been  explained  as  a  simian  inheritance  :  being  due  to  a  pre- 
servative instinct  of  great  importance  to  our  very  remote  ancestry. 

Our  forebears  were  arboreal  in  their  habits;  and  in  this  lay  mainly 

their  salvation  from  extinction.  Feeble-bodied,  without  weapons. 
or  defensive  armor,  or  effective  means  of  concealment,  they  were 
safe  from  the  carnivorous  animals  only  by  reason  of  the  agility  with 
which  they  could  climb  out  of  reach,  and  could  leap  from  bough  to 
bough  and  from  tree  to  tree.  Whosoever  descended  to  the  ground 
\\  as  at  once  in  danger  ;  he  could  get  about  much  less  rapidly  in  the 
open  than  among  the  tree-tops — certainly  less  rapidly  than  his 
chief  foes.  Up  aloft  no  foe  could  overtake  him;  while  he  could 
annoy  the  latter  by  grinning  and  gibbering  over  his  discomhture 
and  by  means  of  coconuts  well  and  swiftly  directed.  But  on  the 
flat  he  had  no  chance  against  the  spring  of  the  panther  or  the  speed 
and  wind  of  the  wolf. 

"The  farther  our  progenitors  ventured  from  their  arboreal  re- 
treat the  greater  their  danger :  they  naturally  then  had  strong  in- 
stinctive aversion  to  extended  excursions.  Accepting  this  view  of 
the  evolutionist  we  may  believe  the  state  of  mind  to  be  reproduced 
under  similar  circumstances  in  agoraphobia.  The  craving  of  such 
a  sufferer  is  to  be  near — not  necessarily  trees — but  some  tall  verti- 
cal structure:  away  from  which  he  lias  just  the  feeling  of  dread. 
oi  impending  danger  or  disaster,  of  something  awful  about  to 
happen  that  a  man  would  have  walking  through  a  jungle  in  which 
a  lioness  is  known  to  have  her  litter  of  cubs." 

Sufferers  from  agoraphobia,  we  are  told,  when  going  from  one 
side  of  a  court  to  the  other  will  proceed  around  and  along  the  wall, 
touching  it  all  the  way  :  sometimes  also  by  squeezing  themselves 
against  the  wall  and  clutching  it.  Such  patients  simply  can  not 
cross  an  open  space,  except  possibly  with  some  one  else,  or  with 
a  cane.  In  a  colonnade  they  feel  comparatively  little  uneasiness. 
Reason  tells  them  their  fear  is  absurd;  yet  reason  is  powerless 
against  instinct.     We  read  again  : 

"Claustrophobia,  or  the  fear  of  closed  spaces,  is  a  phenomenon 
directly  the  opposite.  Possibly  it  is  due  to  the  natural  feeling 
that  if  one  were  confined  hermetically  within  very  narrow  limits, 
death  by  suffocation  must  almost  instantly  follow.  The  author. 
Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  furnishes  a  case  history  of  this  malady, 
and  an  excellent  one.  for  the  reason  that  he  was  in  all  other  re- 
spects quite  sane  and  normal 

"Then  there  is  ailurophobia,  the  fear  of  cats;  there  are  plentv 
of  people  who  have  that  fear  ;  those  who  have  cat  asthma  ;  who 
have  fear  on  seeing  cats  without  excessive  emotion  inconsequence; 
who  are  perturbed  when  a  cat  is  near,  tho  unseen  ;  who  can  smell 
a  cat  without  seeing  it.  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  has  given  an  ex- 
cellent description  of  this  phobia,  describes  cases.  He  has  found 
that  cat  emanations  may  affect  the  nervous  system  through  the 
nasal  membrane,  altho  unrecognized  as  odors.  Th:  presence  of 
a  cat  gives  many  people  a  variety  of  symptoms  :  opprest  breathing, 


ir,  terror,  disgust,  chills,  goose-flesh,  weakness,  pallor,  nausea, 
temporary  blindness,  possibly  hysterical  convulsions.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Mitchell  i  elates  the  case  o i  an  uncle  in  his  own  family  :  'My  father, 
the  late  Prof.  John  K.  Mitchell,  having  placed  a  small  cat  in  a 
closet,  with  a  saucer  of  cream,  asked  Mr.  II.  to  come  into  the  room 
and  look  at  some  old  books  in  which  he  would  be  interested.  He 
sat  down,  but  in  a  few  minutes  grew  pale,  shivered,  and  said  : 
"There  is  a  cat  in  the  room."  Dr.  Mitchell  said:  "Look  about 
you.  There  is  no  cat  in  the  room.  Do  you  hear  one  outside  ?" 
"'He  said  :  "No,  but  there  is  a  cat."  He  became  faint,  and  com- 
plaining ol  nausea,  went  out  and  promptly  recovered.'  ' 


COMPULSORY   FEEDING  IN   PRISONS 

"*HE  compulsory  feeding  of  certain  "suffragettes"  in  Birming- 
1  ham,  England,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  jail  for  disturb- 
ing the  public  peace  and  had  determined  to  adopt  the  Russian  ex- 
pedient of  a  "hunger-strike"  by  refusing  to  eat,  has  caused  some 
excitement  in  England.  The  matter  has  been  taken  up  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  action  oi  the  prison  authorities  has  been  freely  de- 
nounced as  an  outrage.  In  discussing  the  matter  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  The  Lancet  (London,  October  2)  points  out  that  the 
procedure  is  quite  usual  in  dealing  with  refractory  prisoners  or 
patients,  and  that  it  does  not  necessarily  involve  physical  force, 
the  only  compulsion  required  being  that  used  to  overcome  resist- 
ance.    Says  this  paper : 

"The  method  of  dealing  with  the  'hunger-strikers  '  by  'forcible- 
feeding'  is  so  simple  that  the  only  cause  for  wonder  is  that  it  was 
not  put  in  practise  as  soon  as  this  cheap  way  of  escaping  the 
penalty  of  law-breaking  was  adopted.  If  the  prison  authorities 
had  had  men  to  deal  with  it  certainly  would  have  been.  To  speak 
of  it  as  a  'dangerous  outrage  '  and  to  describe  it,  as  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie  does,  as  'pumping  down  '  food,  is  simply  grotesque.  But 
absurd  as  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  description  is,  he  is  outdone  by  Mr. 
Snowden,  who  asked  if  'it  were  not  a  fact  that  the  women  were 
put  in  irons  during  the  time  of  the  medical  treatment'!  Lest  a 
most  unmerited  odium  should  be  aroused  by  these  misleading  sug- 
gestions it  may  be  said  that  in  prisons  the  instrumentum  et  appa- 
ratus belli  is  the  ordinary  soft  red-rubber  esophageal  tube  with 
funnel  attached,  such  as  is  painlessly  employed  daily  in  asylums 
throughout  the  country,  and  such  as  many  patients  pass  themselves 
for  stomach  lavage.  The  tube  is  passed  into  the  stomach,  either 
through  the  mouth  or  through  the  nose,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  food,  usually  milk,  or  thin  corn  flour  and  milk,  beef-tea, 
and  eggs,  thereupon  administered.  The  operation  is  one  requiring 
a  certain  amount  of  dexterity  and  great  care  and  gentleness,  and 
that  is  all.  'Forcible  feeding  '  is  the  term  consecrated  by  use,  but 
is  decidedly  a  misnomer,  for  force  would  cause  reflex  vomiting 
and  defeat  the  purpose.  The  only  force  introduced  into  the  pro- 
cedure is  that  supplied  by  the  persons  fed,  in  resisting  the  offices 
of  those  who  'must  beg  and  pray  for  leave  to  do  them  good.'  The 
operation  is  at  first  somewhat  disagreeable  to  the  person  fed,  but 
quickly  becomes  tolerable,  and,  finally,  a  matter  of  complete  in- 
difference. In  the  case  of  asylum  patients  who  resist  violently  the 
subjects  have  often  to  be  manually  restrained  during  the  process, 
and  a  mouth-opener,  with  the  points  guarded  with  rubber  or  tape, 
employed  ;  but  in  prisons  where  the  persistent  refusal  of  food  is 
oftentimes  merely  if),  protest  against  the  supposed  iniquity  of  in- 
carceration, this  is  not  so  common.  In  cases  where  compulsory 
feeding  over  prolonged  periods  is  required,  a  tube  of  larger  caliber 
is  used,  and  the  ..ordinary  full  diet  is  pounded  in  a  mortar  and 
strained  through  a  moderately  fine  sieve,  the  patient  being  fed  as 
a  rule  twice  a  day.  We  have  heard  of  one  patient  who  was  fed  in 
this  way  for  over  two  years,  with  no  alteration  in  his  bodily  condi- 
tion except  a  considerable  gain  in  weight.  Lastly,  we  may  draw 
attention  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Masterman  with  regard  to  the 
Birmingham  suffragists,  that  artificial  feeding  was  only  employed 
as  a  last  resort.  Suffragettes  have  described  this  form  of  feeding  as 
a  brutal  and  dangerous  outrage.  That  it  is  not  dangerous  is  vouched 
for  by  the  fact  that  tube-feeding  is  of  daily  occurrence  through- 
out the  asylums  of  the  country,  and  for  the  rest  the  description  re- 
mains either  outrageous  nonsense  or  a  brutal  perversion  of  fact." 

The  Hosfi  1 ta I  (London,   October  2)  speaks  in  much  the  same 
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strain.     It  says  that  forced  feeding  by  means  of  a  stomach  or  11.1  al 
tube  is  frequently  used  in  asylums,  and  goes  on  : 

"Such  feeding  is  not  forced,  is  certainly  not  brutal,  and  is  not 
unpleasant,  as  the  indignant  protesters  in  Parliament  may  easily 
find  if  they  have  the  courage  to  pass  a  tube  on  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  women  who  have  been  subjected  to  'forced  feeding'  are  ex- 
periencing nothing  worse  than  has  been  experienced  in  past  times 
by  refractory  male  prisoners  whc  stubbornly  refused  their  food. 
The  alternative  is  to  allow  such  prisoners  to  starve,  for  no  sensible 
person  can  ever  admit  that  they  should  be  released  merely  because 
they  please  to  cavil  at  the  prison  fare  supplied  to  them." 


MODERN  METHODS  IN   CHEMISTRY 

A  RAPID  review  of  the  tools  used  by  the  modern  chemist — 
including  under  that  head  both  instruments  and  methods — 
is  made  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  September  u)  by  Pierre  Jolibois. 
This  writer  reminds  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  scarcely  a  cen- 
tury since  chemistry  became  a  science,  and  that  its  mother,  alchemy, 
was  hardly  a  fertile  art.     He  says  : 

"  Lavoisier,  who  was  a  precursor,  gave  us  the  first  sure  experi- 
mental methods,  divested  of  the  chimerical  proc- 
esses of  reasoning  that  were  characteristic  of  the 
minds  of  medieval  magicians 

"The  first  effort  of  the  investigators  was  to  un- 
ravel the  extreme  complexity  that  nature  presents 
to  us.  It  was  necessary  to  find,  amid  all  the 
substances  of  which  she  is  formed,  which  are  the 
ones  not  susceptible  of  decomposition  and  thus 
constituting  simple  bodies  and  which  .  .  .  were 
definite  compounds.  The  earliest  methods  of 
chemists  were  thus  those  of  separation. 

"  It  was  evident  that  to  study  the  reactions  of 
the  elements,  they  must  first  be  obtained  as  pure 
as  possible.     As  the  scientists  of  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century    .    .    .    did  not  under- 
stand methodical  processes  for  separating  one 
substance  from  another,    their  works   were  not 
successful  except  by  accident.     It  was   in  this 
way    that    Lavoisier  analyzed    air  by  fixing  the 
oxygen  in  a  solid  state  with  mercury,  thus  obtain- 
ing nitrogen  and  mercuric  oxid — a  gas  and  a  solid 
naturally  separate.     Systematic  methods  of  separation  were  born 
yesterday,  except,  of  course,  such  simple  ones  as  filtration,  decan- 
tation,  and  distillation,  operations  known  from  the  earliest  times." 

When   mixtures  do  not  contain  substances  in  different  physical 
states — solid  and  liquid,  for  instance — and  hence  easily  separable 
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Absorption-bands  seen  in  the  sepa- 
ration of  dysprosium  from  gadolinium 
and  terbium. 


BAUME  S  APPARATUS   FOR   THE   FRACTIONAL   DISTILLATION   OF 
LIQUEFIED    GASES. 

by  these  simple  methods,  problems  are  presented  that  have  been 
solved  but  recently.  Such  are  the  separation  of  one  gas,  liquid, 
or  solid  from  another.  Gases  may  be  separated  by  liquefying  the 
mixture,  when  one  of  the  constituents  generally  remains  gaseous 
longer  than  the  other,  or  by  filtering  it  through  very  fine  pores. 
Liquids  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation 
or  crystallization  ;  solid  bodies  in  fine  powder, 
through  their  difference  in  physical  qualities  such 
as  density  or  magnetism.  All  the  above  proc- 
esses are  good  only  for  physical  mixtures.  For 
chemical  combinations  chemical  methods  must 
of  course  be  used — generally  those  based  on  re- 
actions in  which  the  substance  to  be  isolated  is 
united  to  an  auxiliary  substance  from  which  it 
may  be  easily  separated.  More  recent  still  are 
the  electrical  methods,  either  direct  as  in  decom- 
position by  passage  of  a  current,  or  indirect,  as 
when  the  intense  heat  of  the  electric  arc  is  the 
agent.  But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  arts  of  separ- 
ation and  preparation  that  chemistry  has. 
progressed.  Methods  of  observation  and  meas- 
urement have  also  undergone  great  improve- 
ment.    Savs  the  writer : 


THE    MICROSCOPE    IN    CHEMISTRY. 

Microphotograph  of  tin  phosphate  crystallized  in  tin. 


"When  the  chemist  has  substances  as  pure  as  possible;  when 
the  manufacturer  has  succeeded  in  preparing  to  good  advantage 
the  products  that  he  wishes  to  sell,  they  must  possess  methods 
enabling  the  former  to  study  the  properties  and  reactions  of  bodies 
and  the  latter  to  control  their  fabrication  and  to  perfect  it. 

"The  first  and  most  essential  is  analysis  in  the  most  general 
sense  of  the  word.  Chemical  analysis  enables  us  to  affirm  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  elements  and  to  measure  their 
amount.  Laboratory  technic  in  this  regard  is  the  same  as  in 
Lavoisier's  time,  but  with  improvements. 

"In  the  industries,  where  precision  is  of  secondary  importance 
and  rapidity  is  most  desirable,  methods  of  analysis  by  color  and 
volume  have  almost  displaced  those  by  weight.  .  .  .  Butchemic.il 
analysis  can  give  information  only  about  the  composition  of  bodies, 
and  in  many  cases  their  other  properties  are  much  more  interesting. 
This  is  why,  before  putting  their  products  on  the  market,  manufac- 
turers subject  them  to  tests  similar  to  those  that  they  are  compelled 
to  undergo  in  practise.  Among  these,  for  instance,  are  breaking- 
tests  by  shock,  compression,  and  traction,  and  tests  for  hardness. 

"As  physics  has  developed,  and  has  placed  other  tools  than  the 
balance  at  the  disposal  of  the  investigator,  methods  enabling  us  to 
examine  the  nature  of  phenomena  more  minutely  have  made  great 
strides.  Among  all  these,  the  one  most  frequently  used  nowadays, 
is  perhaps  the  microscope.  Applied  to  transparent  bodies  cut  into 
thin  slices,  it  gives  us  exact  information  of  the  constitution  of  the 
most  complex  rocks  and  gives  very  minute  information  where 
chemical  analysis  would  give  only  approximate  compositions.  If 
the  object  to  be  examined  is  opaque,  it  may  be  polished  sufficiently 
to  reveal  its  structure.  This  branch  of  chemistry  is  metallography, 
which  in  these  latter  years  has  been  greatly  extended  and  has  not 
only  advanced  the  study  of  the  constitution  of  alloys,  but  has  ren- 
dered still  greater  service  to  the  metallurgical  industries;  it  enables 
us  to  determine,  by  simple  examination,  the  condition  and  previous 
thermic  treatment  of  the  iron  products. 
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"But  direct  observation  ot  bodies  and  of  their  reactions  is  in- 
sufficient to  penetrate  the  secrets  behind  which  arc  concealed  the 
reciprocal  causes  ol  action  of  the  substances  around  us.  To  push 
analysis  still  further,  we  must  represent  the  properties  ol  bodies 
by  numbers  and  compare  the  results  thus  obtained.  In  these 
List  years  there  has  been  much  study  of  the  variations  of  the 
physical  properties  of  systems  of  bodies  in  connection  with  their 
composition 

"We  must  also  cite  among  the  tools  of  the  chemist  the  calori- 
meter, which,  by  indicating  the  quantities  of  heat  given  off,  enables 
us  to  foresee,  at  least  approximately,  the  direction  of  certain  re- 
actions; also  the  spectroscope,  with  which  new  elements  have 
been  discovered  and  the  separation  of  rare  earths  methodically 
followed  in  several  different  wa 

"Much  employed,  also,  are  polarimetrie  methods,  whose  appli- 
cation in  the  sugar  industry  takes  the  place  of  long  and  tiresome 
analyses  and  enables  us  to  differentiate,  in  the  laboratory,  sub- 
stances all  of  whose  other  properties  [except  their  reaction  to 
polarized  light]  .ire  similar." — Translation  made  for  THE  LIT- 
ERARY Digest. 


producing  on  the  photographic  plate  not  only  a  blackening,  as  with 
radio-active  compounds,  but  a  brilliant  greenish  metallic  deposit." 
—  Translation  made  t'or'Xwv.  LITERARY    DIGEST. 


CHLOROFORM  BY  INJECTION 

""HE  administration  oi  chloroform  as  ,m  anesthetic  is  much 
*■  rarer  than  formerly,  since  it  has  been  found  that  it  is 
dangerous  for  patients  with  weak  hearts.  Ether,  altho  more  ob- 
jectionable in  many  ways,  is  now  generally  used,  on  account  of  its 
perlect  safety.  A  German  authority  now  advises  the  administra- 
tion of  chloroform  by  injecting  it  directly  into  the  veins  with  a 
hypodermic  syringe — a  method  which  he  assures  us  is  both  simple 
and  safe.  The  Medical  Record  (New  York,  September  iS)  is  in- 
clined to  think,  however,  that  danger  to  the  heart  would  be  quite  as 


A  NEW   KIND  OF   RADIATION 

ANEW  radiation  or  emanation,  analogous  in  some  respects  to 
that  given  off  by  radio-active  substances,  but  distinct  from 
it,  has  been  discovered  by  a  French  investigator  in  connection  with 
certain  chemical  compounds  of  nitrogen.      He  calls  til  ome- 

non    "electro-activity."     as     it       


seems  to  be  more  purely  electric 
than  radio-activity  and  to  be 
manifested  chiefly  by  those  sub- 
stances that  are  easily  electrified 
by  friction.  Says  the  Revue 
Scientijique  (Paris)  : 

"Nearly  three  years  ago  -Mr. 
Kemele  made  known  a  very 
curious  observation  relative  to 
nitrogen  borid  (BN).  a  sub- 
stance notable  for  its  great  in- 
alterability, its  resistance  to 
heat,  and  its  freedom  from  at- 
tack by  chemical  agents.  This 
substance,  however,  was  found 
to  act,  after  a  very  prolonged 
exposure  (one  to  two  years) 
through     black     paper,     on     a 

gelatino-bromid  plate.  The  radiation  whose  existence  is  shown 
by  this  experiment  traverses  not  only  photographic  black  paper, 
but  also  other  opaque  media,  such  as  leather  and  rubber,  as  well 
as  opaque  glass.  A  prepared  portion  of  the  human  body  also  gave 
a  silhouette  through  black  {taper,  tin  the  other  hand,  this  radia- 
tion is  absorbed  by  metals,  even  by  very  thin  metallic  leaves. 

"This  radiation  is  excited  by  the  electricity  of  flames,  by  radium 
rays,  and  by  the  electric  spark,  but  not  by  .r-rays.  On  the  other 
hand,  friction  is  equally  active  ;  a  glass  full  of  nitrogen  borid,  after 
being  briskly  shaken,  gives  off  a  very  marked  edor. 

"These  phenomena  would  seem  to  authorize  the  experimenter 
to  attribute  to  nitrogen  borid  radio-active  qualities,  but  even  the 
most  sensitive  electrometers  fail  to  reveal  the  slightest  traces  of 
it.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that  nothing  but  purely  electric  phe- 
nomena are  in  evidence,  and  extensive  electroscopic  tests  have 
confirmed  this  view  by  demonstrating  the  emission  from  the  nitro- 
gen borid  of  electrified  particles.  This  electroscopic  reaction  also 
takes  place  with  other  substances  when  in  a  pulverulent  state,  es- 
pecially those  that  are  easily  electrified  by  friction,  such  as  sulfur, 
colophane,  amber,  rock-crystal,  and  fluor-spar,  in  the  case  of 
sufficiently  intense  illumination. 

"Mr.  Remele  designates  by  the  name  of  'electro-activity'  the 
totality  of  photographic  and  electroscopic  phenomena  that  are 
manifested  by  nitrogen  borid.  These  striking  phenomena  must  be 
allied  to  its  chemical  nature,  for  all  other  compounds  of  boron, 
natural  or  artificial,  are  entirely  without  them.  It  seems,  conse- 
quently, that  the  nitrogen  must  have  something  to  do  with  them, 
and  experiments  made  on  several  nitrids  have  in  fact  given  anal- 
ogous results.     Uranium  nitrid  has  shown  the  most  intense  effects, 
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pronounced  in  this  method  as  in 
inhalation.     Says  this  paper: 

"The  recent  advances  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  practical  use 
of  anesthetics  have  been  great, 
especially  those  steps  leading 
toward  the  elimination  as  far 
as  possible  of  the  element  of 
asphyxiation  from  general  nar- 
cosis. New  masks  have  been 
invented  and  various  means  of 
administering  oxygen  with  the  anesthetic  have  been  devised, 
some  of  them  of  such  complexity  that  it  is  almost  requisite  for 
an  anesthetist  to  be  an  expert  engineer.  Now,  however,  Eurk- 
hardt,  of  Wiirzburg,  .  .  .  suggests  that  we  should  do  away  with 
all  these  apparatuses  and  cease  giving  anesthetics  by  inhalation 
at  all,  resorting  to  what  he  seems  to  regard  as  the  simple  alterna- 
tive of  administering  chloroform  intravenously.  He  has  experi- 
mented on  a  series  of  animals  and  on  four  human  beings  with  re- 
sults which  he  claims  indicate  that  the  intravenous  injection  of 
chloroform  is  an  agreeable  and  a  safe  method  of  narcosis.  His 
method  consists  in  the  slow  injection  into  the  veins  of  a  solution 
of  .  .  .  chloroform  in  .  .  .  physiological  saline  solution.  .  .  .  In 
animals  it  was  found  that  a  quantity  of  chloroform  equivalent  to 
0.041  per  cent,  of  the  blood  was  required  to  produce  complete 
anesthesia. 

"Much  more  than  this  had  to  be  given,  however,  as  much 
of  the  drug  was  lost  through  the  lungs  before  reaching  the  general 
circulation.  .  .  .  The  onset  of  the  anesthesia  was  somewhat  slower 
than  when  chloroform  was  given  by  inhalation,  but  the  recovery 
was  much  more  rapid  and  there  was  a  remarkable  freedom  from 
untoward  symptoms.  Headache  and  vomiting  but  rarely  occurred 
during  recovery.  The  author  emphasizes  the  two  facts  that  this 
method  is  especially  convenient  during  operations  on  the  head  or 
mouth,  and  that  by  it  the  anesthetist  is  able  to  tell  the  exact  amount 
of  the  drug  which  reaches  the  circulation,  which  is  certainly  an 
advantage  in  the  use  of  any  drug.  The  occurrence,  however,  in 
two  of  his  four  cases  of  hemoglobinuria,  the  great  danger  to  the 
heart  of  an  overdose  of  chloroform,  and  the  general  tendency  to 
abandon  this  substance  as  far  as  possible  for  safer  anesthetics 
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would  suggest  that  this  method  of  producing  general  anesthesia, 
simple  and  comfortable  as  it  may  seem  to  its  author  to  be.  will 
probably  not  be  received  with  wide-spread  enthusiasm." 


DO  COLLEGE  GRADUATES  MAKE  BAD 
ENGINEERS? 

^HAT  in  spite  of  the  undoubted  demand  for  the  services  of 
*■  men  trained  as  engineers  in  our  technical  schools  and  col- 
leges, these  graduates  are  not  liked  by  their  employers,  at  least 
not  until  they  have  had  several  years  of  practical  work,  is  the  as- 
sertion of  Frederick  W.  Taylor  in  a  discussion  before  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education,  printed  in  Tlie 
American  MacJiinist  (New  York,  October  7).  Mr.  Taylor  says 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  employers  of  this  country  "  want 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  college  graduates  if  they  can  help 
themselves,"  with  the  one  exception  of  the  electric  industries. 
This,  and  the  converse  dissatisfaction  of  the  young  graduate  en- 
gineer with  his  employer,  whom  he  finds  unappreciative  and  ex- 
acting, are  due,  Mr.  Taylor  thinks,  to  two  causes,  which  he  thus 
explains : 

"  The  first  of  these  is  because  of  the  fact  that  during  the  four 
vears  that  these  young  men  are  at  college,  they  are  under  loose 
discipline,  and  are  allowed  a  greater  freedom  than  they  have  ever 
had  before,  or  will  ever  have  again. 

"  I  will  cite  some  illustrations.  In  most  universities  and  colleges 
the  student  is  given,  every  term,  a  certain  number  of  cuts  for  which 
he  is  held  to  no  responsibility.  He  can  simply  absent  himself 
from  recitations,  from  lectures,  from  duty  that  belongs  in  the  col- 
lege course,  and  no  one  ever  asks  what  he  has  done,  or  where  he 
has  gone.  If  that  same  young  man  absents  himself  once  without 
a  reasonable  excuse,  when  he  gets  into  business,  he  is  usually 
hauled  up  and  asked  in  the  most  impertinent  manner,  why  he 
was  away.  No  cuts  in  business,  no  talk  about  how  many  cuts  a 
man  has.  The  second  or  third  time  that  he  does  cut,  he  is  dis- 
charged. Young  college  men  work  when  they  please  and  as  much 
as  they  please,  the  only  restrictions  being  that  they  have  to  pass 
certain  examinations.  Their  habits  are  left  almost  entirely  to 
themselves.  When  they  begin  commercial  life  those  habits  are 
regulated  and  rigidly  prescribed  by  some  one  else." 

The  second  trouble,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  is  that  for  twenty- 
two  years  these  young  men  are  allowed  to  go  without  even  a  single 
look  at  conditions  which  they  are  to  face  throughout  their  lives. 
He  goes  on  : 

"  The  work  of  the  student,  of  the  young  man,  is  that  of  absorbing  : 
he  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of  getting  things  fastened  in  his 
mind  for  himself,  for  his  own  use.  That  is  his  life  for  twenty-two 
years.  The  moment  he  gets  out  he  begins  directly  the  opposite. 
Absorbing  ceases  and  becomes  a  very  minor  part  of  a  man's  work. 
He  begins  giving  the  few  ideas,  or  the  many  which  he  may  have 
gotten,  to  help  some  one.  He  has  been  served  for  twenty-two 
years  by  some  one  else,  the  moment  he  gets  out  he  begins  serving 
others.  Is  it  any  wonder  these  young  men  find  great  difficulty  in 
suddenly  changing  from  the  attitude  of  sponges,  or  absorbers,  to 
that  of  human  beings  actively  engaged  for  the  benefit  of  some  one 
else  ?  I  think  the  wonder  is  that  they  adjust  themselves  so  quick! y 
to  it. 

"The  central  idea  that  the  boy  gets  at  college  is  training,  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  storing  the  mind  full  of  things.  Now  I  say  with- 
out the  slightest  hesitation  that  for  success  in  life  intellectual 
training  comes  second  or  third.  Without  the  slightest  question 
character  comes  first,  good  sense,  second,  and  intellectual  training 
third.  The  entire  emphasis  of  the  college  is  on  intellectual 
training." 

What  is  the  remedy?  A  palliative,  the  writer  believes  would  be 
a  year's  hard  work  in  a  shop  at  the  end  of  the  first  college  year. 
This  "real  look  at  life's  work"  would  teach  lessons  that  would 
alter  for  the  better  the  whole  effect  of  the  last  three  years'  training 
and  that,  in  particular,  would  develop  character.      He  goes  on  : 

"At  college  a  very  large  amount  of  tima  is  g.ivexi  up  to  the  study 


of  materials.  Practically  his  whole  chemical  course  is  the  study 
of  materials.  A  very  considerable  part  of  his  course  in  physics 
has  to  do  with  materials.  The  greater  part  of  his  work  in  a  me- 
chanical laboratory  is  a  study  of  materials.  Do  you,  gentlemen, 
realize  that  the  great  raw  material  with  which  more  than  one-half 
of  the  successful  graduates  of  our  technical  schools  have  to  deal 
receives  not  a  single  hour  of  study  at  our  colleges  and  universities, 
not  one  hour  ?  That  the  great  raw  material  with  which  the 
managers,  superintendents,  presidents,  every  man  of  our  large 
companies  is  dealing  is  men?  And  these  one-half  of  the  students 
who  are  finally  called  upon  to  manage  workmen,  learn  nothing 

whatever  about  that  at  college 

"  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  not  to  take 
another  young  college  graduate  unless  he  has  had  two  years'  work 
cutside,  but,  in  going  through  the  list,  I  found  that  there  was  a 
certain  set  of  young  men  who  were  satisfactory  right  from  the 
start.  Men  who  had  by  necessity  been  forced  to  leave  school  and 
go  to  work.  So  I  found  that  I  had  to  modify  my  conclusion,  by 
saying  that  I  would  not  take  a  man  unless  he  had  worked  outside 
for  at  least  two  years,  or  unless  he  had  worked  as  a  workman  be- 
fore he  graduated.  I  have  no  other  reasons  why  these  young  col- 
lege men  were  not  competent,  but  the  facts  are  there." 


CROPS  AND  CLIMATIC  CHANGES 

^HAT  considerable  changes  in  climate,  during  past  ages,  are 
^  revealed  by  the  abandonment  of  cities  or  of  whole  regions, 
once  inhabited,  and  by  alterations  in  cultivated  plants  over  large 
districts,  has  long  been  a  wide-spread  popular  belief.  If  we  are 
to  credit  recent  investigations,  however,  there  is  really  no  reason 
for  thinking  this  to  have  been  the  case.  Such  changes  have  uni- 
formly been  due  to  other  than  climatic  causes.  Says  a  writer  in 
Cosmos  (Paris,  September  14) : 

"Explorations  in  Central  Asia  have  revealed  to  travelers  once 
flourishing  villages  now  ruined  and  abandoned.  Mr.  A.  Boutquin 
shows  in  del  et  Terre,  by  historic  evidence  and  by  the  scientific 
observations  of  recent  centuries,  that  the  abandonment  of  these 
regions  by  man  is  not  due  to  such  meteorological  variations  as  the 
general  cooling  of  the  climate  or  a  progressive  drying-up  of  the 
globe.  His  investigation  extends  to  other  countries  than  Asia. 
Here  are  some  of  his  remarks  concerning  Europe  and  the  neigh- 
boring regions : 

"'A  sensible  variation  of  the  temperature  and  a  diminution  of 
precipitation — rain  or  snow — should  bring  about  a  marked  and 
continuous  retreat  of  the  glaciers.  Now  facts  collected  during 
more  than  two  thousand  years  support  no  such  hypothesis.  Heim 
has  proved  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  Alpine  glaciers  occupied 
a  much  smaller  area  than  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  during  which  they  have  been  retreating.'' 

It  has  long  been  asserted,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland  has  not  always  been  uninhabitable,  owing 
to  a  former  more  favorable  climate,  whence  the  name  given  to  the 
country.  But  the  historical  investigations  of  Rink  and  Von  Maurer 
have  established  the  fact  that  the  disappearance  of  the  settlements 
founded  by  the  Norsemen  was  due  wholly  to  the  introduction  of  a 
contagious  disease  and  to  an  unfortunate  governmental  policy  on 
the  part  of  Norway,  which  provoked  the  hostility  and  the  attacks 
of  the  Eskimos.  Similarly  false  statements  have  been  made  re- 
garding Iceland.     Moreover: 

"Wheat  was  formerly  much  more  cultivated  in  the  north  of  the 
British  Isles  than  at  present,  but  simply  because  this  crop  was 
then  more  remunerative.  It  lessened  when  the  importation  of 
foreign  grains  lowered  the  price.  Nevertheless,  it  has  required  a 
struggle  to  enforce  belief  in  this  elementary  truth ;  the  belief  in  a 
change  of  climate  or  of  weather  has  long  been  much  stronger  than 
the  evidence.  The  same  is  true  in  Belgium  and  other  countries, 
where  the  crops  have  changed  almost  entirely  under  the  influence 
of  economic  laws,  of  better  management  of  the  soil,  or  of  a  more 
intelligent  selection  of  products  to  be  cultivated. 

"In  the  Middle  Ages,  and  up  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the  vine 
was  cultivated  in  Bavaria  and  in  the  other  regions  of  Germany,  as 
iia  Belgium  ;  it  has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  our  own  day. 
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Climate  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  change.  The  wine 
produced  was  generally  of  mediocre  quality,  and  taste  having  im- 
proved, consumers  preferred  imported  wines  or  the  good  beer  that 

brewers  had  learned  how   to  make. 

"  In  Belgium  there  are  still  vineyards.  Many  persons  doubtless 
do  not  know  that  the  vine  is  still  cultivated  ...  at  the  Abbeys  of 
Auerbode  and  Tongerloo,  where  the  wine  as  obtained  is  used  in 
the  celebration  of.  the  mass 

•'  die  investigations  of  Dufour  have  also  established  that,  con- 
trary to  general  belief,  the  olive  has  been  raised  in  Switzerland, 
alt  ho  they  grow  only  in  gardens  and  there  are  still  only  a  few 
orchards,  which  would  die  if  not  carefully  cultivated.  In  regard 
to  all  other  cultivated  plants,  the  situation  has  not  varied." — 
Translation  made  r\>>  Tin:    LITERARY   DIGEST. 


STEEL  RAILWAY-TIES 

THE  steel  railway-tie  is  not  new.  but  its  use  has  made  little 
headway  in  this  country.  Of  late,  however,  it  is  being 
largely  Substituted  for  the  wooden  tie  in  many  of  the  leading  in- 
dustrial countries  of  Europe,  as  we  are  informed  in  Daily  tonsil- 
lar anil  Trade  Reports  by  Consul  II.  Albert  Johnson,  of  Lie*ge, 
Belgium.     The  Consul  says: 

"When  these  ties  are  carefully  constructed  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  modern  railway  traffic,  they  are  in  general  favored 
on  account  of  their  superior  solidity  and  power  of  resistance. 
Nevertheless,  their  high  price,  certain  defects  in  form,  and  the 
absence  so  far  of  a  convenient  and  simple  mode  of  attachment 
have  prevented  in  a  great  measure  their  general  adoption,  altho 
they  are  being  more  extensively  utilized. 

"It  is  asserted  that  the  English  manufacturers  have  on  the 
market  a  tie  of  grooved  section  that  sells  for  $30  per  ton,  or  less 
than  the  present  cost  of  wooden  ties.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
under  these  conditions  the  use  of  the  steel  tie  would  produce  de- 
cided economical  results  for  the  railways. 

"A  good  steel  tie  of  moderate  price  is  urgently  needed  by  the 
railways  of  Europe,  and  the  prospect  of  supplying  such  a  demand 
might  be  worth  the  consideration  of  American  steel  works.  The 
adoption  of  metal  ties  is  especially  necessary  in  certain  localities 
to  prevent  the  rapid  destruction  of  forests.  It  is  estimated  that  in 
Europe  a  mile  of  railway  line  requires  about  2.500.000  cross-ties 
every  twelve  years,  which  means  the  cutting  of  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  forest  trees.  It  is  also  estimated  that  the  railways  consume 
something  like  40.000,000  ties  per  annum,  and  this  consumption  is 
said  to  be  increasing  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  a  year." 

That  the  use  of  steel  ties  is  increasing  even  in  the  United  States, 
appears  from  a  quotation  made  in  Tlie  Reports  from  the  Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times  to  the  effect  that  the  first  test  of  steel  ties  by  the 
traction  lines  of  that  city  will  result  in  placing  them  on  1  )2  miles 
of  track.  If  they  are  successful,  the  entire  system  will  be  equipped. 
A  steam  railway  operating  into  Pittsburg  already  has  steel  ties 
on  five-eighths  of  its  mileage  and  in  a  few  years  will  have  entirely 
replaced  its  wooden  ties.     The  newspaper  in  question  adds  : 

"The  price  of  the  steel  ties  is  approximately  51.50  apiece,  while 
wooden  ties  cost  from  So  to  90  cents,  but  after  treatment  with  creo- 
sote and  the  addition  of  heavy  tie  plates,  the  final  cost  of  the 
wooden  ties,  it  was  explained,  is  nearer  Si. 25.  And  when  they  are 
worn  out  that  is  the  end  of  them — they  .ire  burned  up.  But  with 
the  worn-out  steel  tie  it  is  different.  It  can  be  sold  as  scrap  and 
part  of  its  original  cost  recovered.  In  the  end,  it  is  asserted,  the 
steel  tie  is  by  far  the  cheaper.  There  is  practically  no  wear-out 
to  it,  while  the  wooden  tie,  if  not  treated  with  creosote,  would  last 
only  a  few  years  under  heavy  traffic  conditions.  In  the  olden  days 
wooden  ties  were  known  to  have  lasted  twenty  years,  but  the  con- 
ditions are  very  much  changed  now.  There  has  been  a  demand 
all  along  for  heavier  ties  to  meet  the  increasing  requirements  in 
their  use.  The  manufacturers  naturally  feel  that  the  steel  tie  is 
the  solution  of  the  problem." 

The  other  side  of  the  shield  is  exhibited  by  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  an  editorial  in  Engineering  News  (New  York,  Sep- 
tember 30),  the  writer  of  which  asserts  that  no  perfectly  satisfac- 


tory  substitute  for  the  wooden  tie  has  yet  been  found — whether  ol 
steel  or  of  other  material.     I  le  says  : 

"Any  substitute  for  the  wooden  tie  must  be  practicable,  durable, 
ot  reasonable  cost,  and  have  efficient  rail  attachments.  This  com- 
bination appears  to  constitute  a  very  difficult  problem.  Steel 
(which  has  been  used  long  and  extensively  in  other  countries,  with 
success)  is  probably  the  favorite  material  of  designers,  and  has 
been  tried  on  a  limited  scale  in  a  number  of  forms.  Only  one  form 
is  in  use  to  such  an  extent  that  its  use  can  lie  reckoned  in  miles  of 
track  ;  most  of  the  others  being  reckoned  by  the  dozens  or  the 
hundred.  And  this  one  design,  it  must  be  noted,  is  manufactured 
and  pushed  by  a  great  steel-manufacturing  concern,  while  its  most 
extensive  use  is  on  a  railway  which  is  owned  by  that  concern, 
where  the  difficulties  of  persuading  executive  and  purchasing 
officers  are  presumably  eliminated. 

"Concrete  has  been  tried  in  different  forms,  mainly  with  failure 
as  the  result.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  successful  use  of  con- 
crete ties  abroad,  but  certainly  the  results  in  this  country  have 
been  far  from  promising.  Yet  the  inventor  follows  the  trail  per- 
sistently, and  new  designs  and  new  experiments  are  brought  to 
our  attention  every  little  while,  often  with  enthusiastic  claims  of 
certain  success. 

"The  present  outlook  for  substitutes  for  wooden  ties  is  well 
summarized  in  a  report  .  .  .  which  presents  the  results  of  a  per- 
sonal investigation  made  by  a  committee  of  railway  engineers. 
The  results  are  in  the  main  entirely  discouraging,  and  the  general 
indication  of  the  report  is  that  while  further  experiments  are  justi- 
fied, there  is  not  as  yet  in  sight  any  really  satisfactory  substitute 
for  the  wooden  tie.  It  is  possible  that  greater  progress  might  be 
made  if  the  railways  were  to  take  up  the  matter  themselves,  but 
they  have  apparently  little  inclination  to  do  this." 


SPOTS   AND  STRIPES  ON   ANIMALS 

\  A  J  E  are  told  by  Scripture  that  "the  leopard  can  not  change  his 
*  *  spots."  If  we  may  credit  recent  investigations  made 
recently  in  the  Zoological  Garden  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  reason  is 
clear  — these  spots  are  dependent  in  number  and  position  on  the 
vertebra?  of  the  animal.     Says   the    Revue  Scientifique  (Paris): 

"Among  different  mammals,  such,  for  example,  as  the  tiger, 
zebra,  giraffe,  and  certain  deer,  the  coat  has  spots  or  spotted  bands 
arranged  with  a  certain  regularity  and  at  even  distances.  Clemente 
Onelii  has  been  inquiring  whether  the  number  of  these  spots  and 
bands  is  related  at  all  with  other  parts  of  the  organism,  in  par- 
ticular with  the  vertebra-.  According  to  this  author,  the  number 
of  bands  and  spots  should  correspond  theoretically  to  that  of  the 
vertebra-.  Practically  this  fact  is  not  always  evident,  on  account 
of  the  fusion  of  once  distinct  spots  or  bands,  or  of  the  second 
duplication  of  certain  of  them.  It  follows  that  the  number  of 
bands  or  spots  on  the  skin  may  appear  sometimes  less  and  some- 
times greater  than  that  of  the  vertebra;.  In  the  cervical  and  dor- 
sal regions  the  spots  and  bands  are  generally  related  in  number  to 
the  vertebra.' ;  but  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  regions  the  comparison 
becomes  more  difficult,  for  there  the  bands  and  spots  have  pre- 
served much  less  of  their  original  character. 

"Clementi  Onelii  has  reached  these  conclusions  by  studying 
particularly  the  tiger,  the  jaguar,  the  puma,  the  African  lion,  the 
axis  deer,  the  zebra,  the  giraffe,  and  the  South  American  tapir. 
In  some  cases,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  observe  young  animals 
than  adults,  for  they  preserve  more  clearly  the  fundamental 
characteristics  relating  to  primitive  independence  of  certain  bands 
or  spots,  which  become  fused  in  the  adult  animals." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


An'  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  a  soft  steel  disk,  revolving  at  high 
velocity,  cuts  hard  steel  {has  been  gained  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope  and  is 
described  in  the  Engineering  Digest.  "The  result,"  says  The  Inventive  Age, 
"corroborates  the  theory  that  the  material  acted  upon  is  heated  at  the  place  of 
contact  to  the  fusing  point,  and  then  brushed  away.  The  high  temperature 
appears  to  be  confined  very  narrowly  to  the  point  of  contact,  so  that  a  thin 
gash  is  cut.  The  temperature  of  the  revolving  disk  does  not  rise  so  high  because 
of  the  large  surface  area  of  the  disk.  The  part  of  the  disk  in  contact  is  continu- 
ally changing,  while  the  frictiona!  energy  is  concentrated  on  a  very  small  area 
of  the  material  subjected  to  its  action." 
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THE  LUMBERMAN'S  "SKY-PILOT" 

""  HERE'S  a  "sky-pilot  "  up  in  the  lumber-camps  of  Minnesota 
■*■  who  knows  all  the  methods  of  Billy  Sunday,  but  he  uses  the 
language  because  it  is  the  vernacular  of  his  hearers.  His  name 
is  Frank  Higgins,  and  "fourteen  years  ago  he  came  out  of  the 
woods  of  Canada  to  take  charge  of  a  little  church  in  Minnesota  ; 
he  got  interested  in  the  men  of  the  logging-camps  and  now  his 
parish  extends  over  hundreds  of  miles  and  his  parishioners  num- 
ber 30. coo."  Ten  miles  through  the  woods,  with  four  preachings, 
savs  Bruce  Barton  in  The  Home  Herald  (Chicago),  is  an  ordinary 


REV.    FRANK    HIGGINS, 

Who  preaches  to  30,000  lumbermen  in  northern  Minnesota.      They 
call  him  "  Sky-pilot  "  more  in  affection  than  derision. 

occurrence,  and  very  often  the  single  evening  service  has  been  pref- 
aced by  a  twenty-five  mile  jog.  Mr.  Barton  gives  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  sermons  this  "sky-pilot " — so  the  lumbermen  call  him — 
preaches  : 

"Picture  an  ordinary  bunk-house,  forty  feet  long  and  sixteen 
wide,  with  bunks  built  into  the  walls  on  either  side  in  a  double 
tier.  A  narrow  aisle  runs  between,  broadening  out  somewhat  in 
the  middle  to  make  way  for  the  air-tight  stove.  Around  this  are 
hung  the  dripping  garments  of  the  men.  and  in  front  of  it  stands 
Higgins.  He  believes  that  the  Master  who  spoke  his  parable  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  to  shepherds,  and  called  his  fisher  disciples 
to  be  fishers  of  men,  would  speak  his  message  to  lumbermen  in  the 
language  that  they  know,  if  the  results  of  his  ministry  are  any 
proof,  then  he  is  right.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  call  a  spade  a 
spade.  On  the  night  before  pay-day.  when  he  knows  the  gamblers 
and  sharks  and  unlovely  women  are  waiting  lor  his  boys  in  the 
towns,  he  pleads  with  them  with  the  passionate,  burning  eloquence 
of  a  prophet.  <  >n  such  occasions  he  does  not  hesitate  to  label 
these  enemies  of  theirs  by  their  proper  names. 

"'Boys,  1  was  down  in  the  town  yesterday  and  1  saw  Wall-Eyed 
Jones.  You  know,  him,  boys,  and  the  dirty,  low-down  dive  he 
runs.  I  asked,  "How's  business,  Jones?"  And  he  said,  "Not 
very  good,  but  I  don*t  care.  I  got  a  thousand  men  working  for 
me  in  the  woods."  Think  of  that,  boys;  he  meant  you;  and  his 
v.  i  1  aring  diamonds.     Your  wives  aren't  wearing  diamonds, 

are  they,  boys  ?  And  he  says  you're  working  for  him;  thinks  he's 
going  to  gel  your  whole  wad.     Oh,  don't  let  him;  don't  work  for 


that  miserable  old  thief.  You  won't,  will  you,  boys;  you  won't 
let  him  take  your  money  to  hang  diamonds  on  her  neck?  ' 

"One  can't  set  it  down  in  print  just  the  way  he  says  it,  because 
there  are  good  people  who  have  never  been  in  a  logging-camp,  and 
who  might  think  that  it  was  a  queer  sort  of  sermon.  Indeed,  some 
have  already  criticized  Higgins  a  little  because  he  persists  in  put- 
ting his  message  in  the  language  that  his  men  can  understand; 
but  you  can  imagine  how  much  it  has  worried  Higgins. 

"Occasionally  a  red-faced,  broken  wreck  will  come  up  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon  and  mutter  through  his  stained  lips  that  he 
don't  believe  there  is  a  God.  On  such  a  man  Higgins  pours  out 
the  vials  of  his  wrath,  like  fire. 

"You  don't  believe  in  God  ;  whoareje^w  ?  Look  at  him,  boys  : 
ain't  he  a  short-stake  man  ?  Yes.  Don't  he  shoot  in  his  wad 
every  month  on  booze  and  gambling  ?  Yes.  Did  he  ever  save  a 
cent  in  his  life  ?  No.  Look  at  him,  and  he  says  he  don't  believe 
in  God.  You  old,  burnt-out  wreck,  it's  just  such  fellows  as  you 
that  don't  believe  in  God.  I  don't  care  what  you  believe  ;  I'm  not 
here  to  talk  to  you.  I  want  to  talk  to  that  young  fellow  over  there. 
Look  here,  young  fellow.  Do  you  know  Scar-Fish  Riley  ?  Do 
you  know  Paddy  the  Priest  ?  Do  you  want  to  be  like  them — 
drunken,  useless  old  soaks — or  do  you  want  to  be  a  man  ?  I'm 
after  you,  and  the  devil's  after  you.  Come  on,  now,  which  do  you 
want  to  be  ;  whose  side  are  you  on  ?  '" 

Bemidji  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Higgins  had  his  last 
church  before  turning  to  the  woods.  There  were  1,500  or  2,000 
people,  46  saloons,  20  gambling-joints,  and  5  immense  brothels  in 
the  very  center  of  the  town.  It  was  this  that  made  Higgins  an 
apostle  to  the  lumbermen.     In  this  fashion  : 

"The  opening  of  a  new  saloon  in  Bemidji  and  the  other  towns 
up  the  river  was  the  greatest  event  in  the  community's  life.  The 
Mayor  and  council  attended  in  state.  When  the  finest  great  gam- 
bling-hell was  opened,  they  set  apart  one  afternoon  for  the  ladies  to 
come  alone  and  see  it,  and  sent  invitations  to  every  woman  in  the 
community,  including  Mrs.  Higgins,  herself.  She  and  a  half- 
dozen  others  refused,  and  the  town  was  actually  indignant 
Which  shows  something  about  the  condition  of  things  that 
existed  when  Higgins  preached  his  farewell  sermon  to  the  town. 
He  told  them  he  was  going  to  resign  and  go  into  the  woods  and 
fight  the  devil  until  either  one  or  the  other  of  them  should  be 
forced  out. 

"'God  being  my  helper,'  he  said,  'from  this  time  forward  I  am 
going  to  put  up  a  fight  against  this  horrible  condition.' 

"The  town  laughed  when  it  learned  of  his  proclamation;  but 
the  men  and  women  who  had  heard  him  make  it  were  very  sober. 
There  was  something  in  the  set  of  his  jaw  and  the  swing  of  that 
fist  which  made  them  believe  that  something  might  be  done,  even 
in  Bemidji.  But  what  ?  The  Mayor  was  a  saloonkeeper,  the 
councilmen  and  marshal  were  all  in  the  business  or  in  sympathy 
with  it.  What  could  he  do  ?  He  knew.  He  turned  his  back  on 
the  town,  and  from  bunk-house  to  bunk-house  he  went  with  a  peti- 
tion to  the  State  authorities  asking  them  to  close  up  the  open 
gambling  in  Bemidji  and  force  the  disorderly  houses  off  the  streets. 
And  will  you  believe  it,  so  strong  was  the  hold  of  that  sky-pilot 
on  the  confidence  of  those  men,  that  94  per  cent,  of  them  put  their 
names  down  after  his.  And  the  State  authorities  acted.  The 
volcano  at  Pompeii  could  not  have  caused  greater  surprize  than 
the  presence  of  those  State  officers  in  Bemidji.  'The  man  that 
could  clean  up  Bemidji  could  hold  a  revival  in  hell,'  said  one  of 
the  lumberjacks  ;  which  about  comprehends  the  situation.  If  the 
Lord  ever  does  decide  to  hold  protracted  meetings  in  the  other 
realm,  it  is  a  pretty  sure  thing  that  Higgins  will  be  in  the  band  of 
cooperating  preachers. 

"Any  real  adequate  mention  of  the  acts  of  this  apostle  would 
tell  of  John  Sornberger,  the  veteran  of  forty-nine  ring  battles,  who 
had  committed  every  crime  in  the  calendar  except  murder,  and  the 
only  reason  he  hadn't  committed  that  was  because  two  or  three 
fellows  that  he  killed  didn't  die.  Sornberger  is  now  Higgins's 
assistant,  traveling  a  circuit  of  his  own  through  the  camps.  It 
would  tell  of  Al  More  and  Bum  Bush,  reconstructed  foremen — 
Bum  Bush,  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  woods — with  whom 
Higgins  made  the  strangest  journey  preacher  ever  made.  They 
dragged  Bum  Bush  onto  the  train,  paralyzed  drunk,  and  Higgins. 
with  a  Bible  in  one  pocket  and  a  quart  bottle  of  whisky  in  the 
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other,  rode  with  him  .ill  the  way  to  Minneapolis,  .1  horrible,  hor- 
rible ride.  There  they  took  him  ofl  the  train  ami  gave  him  the 
cure.     Bum  Bush  is  Frank  Bush  now— saved.     Higginsdid  that." 


BOSTON'S  MULTIPLE  RELIGIONS 

BOS  rON,  seeking  something  as  a  substitute  for  her  lost  literary 
ship  and  preeminent  -  to  find  as  a  base  tor  her 

present  repute  the  multiplicity  and  variety  of  her  religious  cults. 

it  least  says  W.  B.  Conant,  in  writingol  a 
tour  of  investigation  he  made  not  long  since 
among  the  services  of  "freak  religions"  to  be 
found  in  the  Hub.  Huntington  Avenue,  he 
says  in  the  Chicago  Interior,  furnishes  a 
parallel  to  the  Mars  Hill  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  city.  .\t  one  end  of  the  street  is  a 
building  called  Huntington  Chambers.  "  which 
Iters  no  less  than  sixteen  diverse  sects 
and  cults  on  Sundays."  Boston  is  further 
represented  as  like  the  ancient  Athens  "in 
that  here  also  is  the  same  eagerness  to  see 
and  hear  'some  new  thing.'  "     Says  the  writer: 


"The  stranger  who  enters  Huntington 
Chambers  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  is  bewil- 
dered by  the  array  of  placards  set  up  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance.  Here  is  one  that  allures 
to  the  study  of  'how  to  live  forever'  (physi- 
cally), with  the  added  attraction  of  solos  by 
an  accomplished  vocalist.  Another  placard 
invites  to  the  contemplation  of  the  'ego  '  and 
its  infinite  possibilities.  Another  advertises 
the  'First  Temple  of  Divine  Wisdom  of  Eter- 
nity (Room  158;  take  the  elevator),' of  which 
a  reverend  woman  is  named  as  'high  priest- 
Another  parlor  invites  to  the  venera- 
tion of  'Emerson,  with  music'  Socialists 
and  card-readers,  Theosophists  and  Chris- 
tadelphians,  New  Thoughtists  and  phrenol- 
ogists vie  with  one  another  in  enticing  the 
stranger  within  this  religious  Babel.  The 
visitor  hesitates  at  the  appalling  array.  If  he 
were  to 'go  the  rounds,'  there  is  no  knowing 

what  might  happen  to  his  mental  ecpuilibrium.  But  suppose  he 
were  bravely  to  resist  the  blandishments  of  most  of  these  novel 
organizations  and  merely  test  a  lew  specimens  of  what  Boston 
offers  by  way  of  religious  diversions,  what  will  he  find  r  " 

Two  specimen  visits  are  described.  One  is  to  the  "Temple  of 
Divine  Wisdom,"  which  turns  out  to  be  a  spiritualist  seance.  We 
read  : 

"On  the  platform  sits  the  'high  priestess  '  in  white  robes.  Her 
black  hair  bears  a  fillet  and  some  gaudy  jewelry.  She  is  evidently 
one  who  can  play  a  part.  Her  manner  is  an  excellent  facsimile  of 
what  one  would  expect  from  a  Grecian  Sibyl  of  old.  When  she 
speaks,  it  is  in  a  lofty,  grandiloquent,  honeyed  style,  irresistibly 
ridiculous  and  at  the  same  time  in  a  way  impressive.  'O  my  people' ! 
'Dear  hearts."  are  the  phrases  in  which  she  addresses  her  hearers. 

"The  meeting  opens  with  reading  from  the  'sacred  writings ' ; 
that  is.  the  Bible.  Then  a  magnetic  healer  is  introduced  wdio 
performs  on  some  sick  folk,  to  their  own  bewildered  satisfaction 
and  to  the  curious  incredulity  of  the  audience.  A  patriotic  solo 
follows.  Then  a  card-reader  holds  forth  a  few  minutes;  then 
another  solo — this  time  an  operatic  air.  At  length  the  'priestess  ' 
begins  her  part,  which  proves  to  be  the  reading  of  spirit  messages. 
Phrased  in  vague  and  mystifying  diction,  and  here  and  there  a  hit 
that  appears  to  be  recognized  by  the  hearer  addrest,  these  mono- 
logs  are,  as  they  always  are.  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  incredu- 
lous oi  of  wondering  and  grateful  import  to  the  credulous." 

From  here  the  writer  goes  to  a  meeting  of  the  devotees  of  men- 
tal healing.  He  was  able,  he  says,  to  account  for  the  interest 
manifested  in  various  phases  of  mental  healing  by  remembering 
the  overexcitement  of  modern  city  life  and  the  cares  and  uncer- 
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Who  thinks  that  what  is  vital  in  Christian- 
ity "  is  contained  in  whatever  is  essential  and 
permanent  about  the  doctrines  of  the  incarna- 
tion and  the  atonement." 


tainties  which  attend  the  prevailing  dependence  on  material  pleas- 
ures and  material  gains."      He  goes  on  : 

"The  program  begins  with  the  reading  01  a  poem;  needless  to 
saj  tin-  verses  ol  'E.  W.  \\'.'  are  prime  favorites  in  meetings  of 
this  class.  Then  the  worshipers — tho  that  is  scarcely  the  term  to 
apply  to  the  audience  'go  into  the  silence'  with  the  though!  oi 
power  and  health  suggested  by  the  leader.  This  self-communion 
lasts  several  minutes.  At  length  the  oppressive  st  il  Iness  i.s  broken 
and  a  solo  is  given  l>v  a  vocalist. 

"It  is  really  a  pity  that  the  sacred  old  hymns  of  the  church, 
usually  made  doubly  sacred  by  tender  per- 
sonal associations,  should  be  distorted  to 
meet  the  uses  of  sects  who  advocate  ideas  so 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  visitor,  accustomed 
to  the  original  uses  and  forms  ol  these  hymns, 
feels  a  shock  of  inward  protest  to  hear 'The 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd  '  perverted  into  the 
vapid  'Truth  is  my  banner,'  or  '1  shall  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  '  changed  to  the 
meaningless  'I  shall  dwell  in  a  mansion  of 
truth.' 

"The  meeting  proceeds  with  a  paper  by  the 
leader  or  a  chosen  follower.  'The  Develop- 
ment of  Self,'  'The  Infinite  Power  of  the 
Ego,'  are  sample  topics.  ( )ne  accustomed  to 
the  careful  restraint  with  which  Christian 
truth  is  usually  presented  is  struck  with  the 
arrogant  assumptions  of  the  speakers;  the 
wading  beyond  depths,  and  the  large  words 
and  larger  propositions  they  imply  which  meet 
with  violence  in  their  arguments.  So  much 
shooting  at  random,  and  the  target  hardly 
ever  hit — never  a  bull's-eye  ! 

"  This  may  do  some  people  some  good.  But 
one  can  not  be  led  to  feel  that  it  will  do  many 
people  much  good,  for  long.  Tho  clinging 
to  shreds  of  Christian  truth,  or  even  masking 
themselves  in  Christian  forms  of  expression, 
the  doctrines  presented  at  meetings  of  which 
this  is  a  type,  are  essentially  non-Christian. 
Seldom  does  one  hear  a  reference  made  to 
God  the  Supreme  Ruler  and  Father,  except 
as  a  speaker  may  in  an  unguarded  moment 
allow  childhood's  teaching  to  get  the  better 
of  acquired  sophistry. 
"The  ill-sorted  character  of  the  audience,  representing,  it  seems, 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  religious  and  intellectual  world,  im- 
presses one  who  visits  a  meeting  such  as  we  have  described.  The 
mercenary  side  constantly  obtrudes  itself,  for  the  leaders  invari- 
ably make  the  meetings  the  occasion  for  self-advertisement  for 
private  consultations  and  studies  during  the  week." 


VITAL  CHRISTIANITY 

PROFESSOR  ROYCE,  of  Harvard,  has  just  made  an  import- 
ant contribution  to  the  discussion  of  what  is  vital  in  Chris- 
tianity. In  doing  so  he  places  emphasis  not  on  the  view  now 
common  which  regards  primitive  Christianity  as  the  repository  of 
all  the  essential  elements  of  the  faith  needed  to-day.  Professor 
Royce,  stating  the  mandate  of  this  view,  puts  it  thus  :  "Grasp  the 
spirit  of  Christ's  own  teaching,  interpret  life  as  he  interpreted  it, 
and  live  out  this  interpretation  of  life  as  completely  as  you  can, 
imitating  him — and  then  you  are  in  essence  a  Christian."  The 
emphasis  upon  this  view,  says  the  Harvard  philosopher  in  The 
Harvard  Theological  Review  (October),  "characterizes  some  of 
the  most  important  religious  movements  of  our  time."  But  to  his 
mind  "what  is  vital  about  Christianity  depends  upon  regarding 
the  mission  and  the  life  of  Christ  as  an  organic  part  of  a  divine 
plan  for  the  redemption  and  salvation  of  man."  In  other  words, 
the  vitality  in  Christianity  "is  contained  in  whatever  is  essential 
and  permanent  about  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the 
atonement."      Christ   himself,   says   this  writer,  "can  hardly  be 
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supposed  to  have  regarded  his  most  authentically  reported  religious 
sayings  as  containing  the  whole  of  his  message,  or  as  embodying 
the  whole  of  his  mission.  For,  if  he  had  so  viewed  the  matter, 
the  Messianic  tragedy  in  which  his  life-work  culminated  would 
have  been  needless  and  unintelligible."  Appealing  to  history, 
Professor  Royce  asserts  that  "there  has  always  existed  in  the 
Christian  Church  a  tradition  tending  to  emphasize  the  conception 
that  the  supernatural  work  of  Christ,  which  the  Church  conceived 
in  the  form  of  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement. 
was  not  a  work  accomplished  once  for  all  at  a  certain  historical 
point  of  time,  but  remains  somehow  an  abiding  work,  or.  perhaps, 
that  it  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  timeless  fact,  which  never  merely 
happened,  but  which  is  such  as  to  determine  anew  in  every  age 
the  relation  of  the  faithful  to  God."  The  true  doctrine  of  the  in- 
carnation and  the  atonement,  we  are  told,  is  the  conception  of 
God"s  nature  which  is  required  for  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
evil.     Concerning  which  we  read: 

"First,  God  expresses  himself  in  this  world  of  finitude,  incar- 
nates himself  in  this  realm  of  human  imperfection,  but  does  so  in 
order  that  through  finitude  and  imperfection,  and  sorrow  and  tem- 
poral loss,  he  may  win  in  the  eternal  world  (that  is,  precisely,  in 
the  conscious  unity  of  his  whole  life)  his  spiritual  triumph  over 
evil.  In  this  triumph  consists  his  highest  good,  and  ours.  It  is 
God's  true  and  eternal  triumph  that  speaks  to  us  through  the  well- 
known  word  :  'In  this  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.  But  fear 
not;  I  have  overcome  the  world.'  Mark,  I  do  not  say  that  we, 
just  as  we  naturally  are,  are  already  the  true  and  complete  incar- 
nation of  God.  No,  it  is  in  overcoming  evil,  in  rising  above  our 
natural  unreasonableness,  in  looking  toward  the  divine  unity,  that 
we  seek  what  Eckhart  so  well  exprest  when  he  said,  'Let  God  be 
born  in  the  soul.'  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  is  no 
doctrine  of  the  natural  divinity  of  man.  It  is  the  doctrine  which 
teaches  that  the  world-will  desires  our  unity  with  the  universal 
purpose,  that  God  will  be  born  in  us  and  through  our  consent,  that 
the  whole  meaning  of  our  life  is  that  it  shall  transmute  transient 
and  temporal  values  into  eternal  meanings.  Humanity  becomes 
conscious  God  incarnate  only  in  so  far  as  humanity  looks  god- 
ward  ;  that  is,  in  the  direction  of  the  whole  unity  of  the  rational 
spiritual  life. 

"And  now,  secondly,  the  true  doctrine  of  the  atonement  seems 
to  me  simply  this:  We,  as  we  temporally  and  transiently  are,  are 
destined  to  win  our  union  with  the  divine  only  through  learning 
to  triumph  over  our  own  evil,  over  the  griefs  of  fortune,  over  the 
unreasonableness  and  the  sin  that  now  beset  us.  This  conquest 
we  never  accomplish  alone.  As  the  mother  that  bore  you  suffered, 
so  the  world  suffers  for  you  and  through  and  in  you  until  you  win 
your  peace  in  union  with  the  divine  will.  Upon  such  suffering 
you  actually  depend  for  your  natural  existence,  for  the  toleration 
which  your  imperfect  self  constantly  demands  from  the  world,  for 
the  help  that  your  helplessness  so  often  needs.  When  you  sorrow, 
then,  remember  that  God  sorrows— sorrows  in  you,  since  in  all 
your  finitude  you  still  are  part  of  his  life  ;  sorrows  for  you,  since 
it  is  the  intent  of  the  divine  spirit,  in  the  plan  of  its  reasonable 
world,  that  you  should  not  remain  what  you  now  are  ;  and  sorrows, 
too,  in  waiting  for  your  higher  fulfilment,  since  indeed  the  whole 
universe  needs  your  spiritual  triumph  for  the  sake  of  its  com- 
pletion. 

"On  the  other  hand,  this  doctrine  of  the  atonement  means  that 
there  is  never  any  completed  spiritual  triumph  over  sorrow  which 
is  not  accompanied  with  the  willingness  to  suffer  vicariously  ;  that 
is,  with  the  will  not  merely  to  endure  bravely,  but  to  force  one's 
very  sorrow  to  be  an  aid  to  the  common  cause  of  all  mankind,  to 
give  one's  life  as  a  ransom  for  one's  cause,  to  use  one's  bitterest 
and  most  crushing  grief  as  a  means  toward  the  raising  of  all  life 
to  the  divine  level.  It  is  not  enough  to  endure.  Your  duty  is  to 
make  your  grief  a  source  of  blessing.  Thus  only  can  sorrow  bring 
you  into  conscious  touch  with  the  universal  life." 

The  final  summing  up  of  this  truth  is  presented  in  these  two 
theses  : 

"First,  God  wins  perfection  through  expressing  himself  in  a 
finite  life  and  triumphing  over  and  through  its  very  finitude.  And 
secondly,  our  sorrow  is  God's  sorrow.  God  means  to  express 
himself  by  winning  us  through  the  very  triumph  over  evil  to  unity 


with  the  perfect  life,  and  therefore  our  fulfilment,  like  our  exist- 
ence, is  due  to  the  sorrow  and  the  triumph  of  God  himself.  These 
two  theses  express,  I  believe,  what  is  vital  in  Christianity." 


TO   MAKE  THE  CONGREGATION  SING 

1\  JR.  ALEXANDER,  the  singing  evangelist,  says  that  he  in- 
•*•»-!•  sists  upon  the  members  of  his  choirs  looking  as  they  feel. 
This  might  be  a  severe  regimen  for  the  average  choir,  but  his 
choirs  do  not  aim  at  entertaining  the  congregation.  Because  so 
many  choirs  do,  he  thinks,  is  the  reason  church  music  so  often 
fails.  Sometimes,  he  continues,  "  I  catch  them  singing  joyful 
phrases  with  faces  fit  for  a  funeral,  and  I  immediately  stop  them 
and  ask  them  to  pay  more  attention  to  their  looks."  He  explains 
that  this  is  not  to  be  "a  flippant  look,  but  a  bright,  healthy,  happy 
expression."  Mr.  Alexander's  success  at  the  meetings  conducted 
by  him  and  Dr.  Chapman  make  his  methods  of  interest  to  people 
who  would  like  to  develop  the  singing  capacities  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  he  supplies  some  useful  hints  in  The  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  (October)  from  which  we  quote  : 

"One  of  the  first  things  that  a  pastor  or  preacher  or  whoever 
announces  the  hymns  should  learn  to  do  is  how  to  get  something 
strongly  interesting  about  the  songs.  If  a  song  lias  not  got  hold 
of  the  leader  it  will  not  get  hold  of  the  congregation.  Some  of 
the  most  telling  song  services  that  I  have  ever  held  have  been 
when  I  have  used  one  song  almost  exclusively 

"If  I  find  that  I  have  given  out  a  hymn  which  the  people  will 
not  or  can  not  sing  I  stop  them,  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  a 
stanza.  Some  of  them,  probably,  are  half  asleep,  or  those  who 
are  singing  are  not  noticing  the  words  or  getting  anything  out  of 
them.  When  everything  is  dead  still  I  say,  'Let  us  not  waste  time 
on  this  song  and  make  a  mockery  of  the  worship.'  The  interrup- 
tion will  wake  them  up  to  a  sense  that  the  song  service  really 
means  something. 

"If  you,  as  the  leader,  are  satisfied  with  dead  singing  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  the  congregation  will  be.  I  have  gone  to  a  place 
sometimes  and  failed  to  get  a  hearty  response  to  the  first  hymn  or 
part  of  the  hymn,  and  noticed  some  man,  woman,  or  child  in  the 
audience  who  seemed  to  be  singing  heartily,  and  could  distinguish 
the  voice  enough  to  know  that  he  or  she  could  sing  alone.  Then 
I  have  asked  that  person  kindly  to  stand  where  he  was  and  sing  a 
stanza  or  the  chorus.  Usually  he  will  do  tin's  if  you  go  at  it  firmly. 
I  have  seen  an  audience  interested  in  tin's  way  in  a  hymn  when 
nothing  else  would  interest  them. 

"  I  remember  one  hot  summer  Sunday  afternoon  at  the  Bible 
Conference  at  Northfield.  It  was  my  first  experience  as  leader  of 
a  song  service  there.  The  atmosphere  was  sultry,  and  the  people 
almost  half  asleep- -not  an  encouraging  situation.  When  we 
started  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  state  of  deadness  settled  down  on 
the  audience — a  state  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  break.  The 
thought  came  to  me  that  something  must  be  done,  and  done 
quickly.  The  piano  was  on  the  floor  below  me,  with  its  back  to 
the  platform,  and  the  sound  was  .muffled  and  only  half-filled  the 
room.  In  the  middle  of  a  song  I  stopt  everybody  and  called  for 
fourteen  men  to  come  to  the  front  and  lift  the  piano  to  the  plat- 
form. Everybody  woke  up.  The  men  quickly  volunteered,  and, 
almost  in  the  time  it  takes  to  tell  this,  the  piano  was  on  the  plat- 
form. From  that  time  there  was  an  'at  home  '  atmosphere  and  it 
was  easy  to  get  the  people  to  sing. 

"Years  ago,  in  Dakota,  a  friend  and  I  held  a  mission  in  a  little 
faded  opera-house.  It  was  a  men's  meeting.  A  cold  blizzard  was 
blowing,  and  the  house  was  only  about  two-thirds  full.  There 
was  an  old,  cracked  piano  with  a  poor  accompanist  and  no  choir. 
I  had  to  face  that  crowd  of  Western  men,  many  of  whom  had  not 
been  to  church  for  twenty  or  thirty  years.  I  took  the  simplest 
song  that  I  had,  and  was  trying  hard,  to  no  purpose,  to  secure 
cooperation.  In  despair  I  climbed  over  the  footlights  to  the  front 
seat,  where  a  number  of  old  men  were  sitting.  Pointing  right  at 
them  I  said, 'Why  don't  you  men  sing?'  They  looked  frightened. 
and  one  poor  old  man  wheezed  out  in  a  half  whisper,  'If  you  had 
asthma  as  bad  as  I've  got  it  you  wouldn't  sing  either.'  He  got  a 
speedy  pardon,  but  I  went  back  to  the  platform  and  asked  everv- 
body  who  had  no  asthma  please  to  sing !  We  had  a  rousing  song 
service  after  that." 
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RODIN  AS  A   REACTIONARY 

RODIN,  the  most  progressive  of  modern  sculptors,  is  ;i  medie- 
valist in  one  sense.  He  makes  his  statues  with  an  implied 
background,  as  the  sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages  made  theirs  with 
the  tangible  backgrounds  of  church  walls.     This  modern  sadly 

misses  the  opportunities  that  his  early  fellow  artists  had,  points 
out  a  writer  in  the  London  Times,  and  as  a  consequence  he  often 
sutlers  criticism  for  forcing  his  .sculptures  to  ex- 
press more  than  they  legitimately  can.  A  case  in 
point  is  his  figure  oi  Victor  I  lugo,  which  the  French 
authorities,  after  fifteen  years  of  waiting,  have  finally 
allowed  to  be  set  up  in  a  public  square  in  Paris. 
Hugo  is  represented  as  listening  to  the  voices  of  the 
sea.  In  this  work,  as  in  many  others,  observes  the 
writer,  "Rodin  has  attempted  to  enlarge  the  ex- 
pressive  powers  of  Ins  art  by  suggesting  a  relation 
between  his  figure  and  the  things  outside  it,  not 
represented,  and  indeed  scarcely  capable  of  being 
represented,  in  sculpture."    We  read  further: 

"It   is  attempts  of  this   kind    that    have  got    M. 
Rodin  the  reputation  of  a  revolutionary  and  d\\  ec- 
centric.    No  one  who  knows  anything  about  sculp- 
ture can   suppose   that  he   is  wanting   in   technical 
accomplishment.     No  one  who  knows  anything  about 
art  at  all  can  suppose  that  he  is  wanting  in  imagi- 
nation.     But  there  is  some   show   of  reason   in   the 
complaint  that   his  conceptions   are  sometimes   un- 
suited  to  his  medium,   and  that   in  such  cases  they 
overstrain    his  vast    technical  powers.     Nowadays, 
however,  it  is  better  that  a  great  sculptor  should  be 
too  rash  than  too  timid  in  experiment,  for  sculpture 
ever    since  the   Renaissance  has  suffered  far  more 
from  timidity  of  conception    than    from    rashness. 
Even  in   France,  where  for  the  last  three   hundred 
years  it  has  flourished  more  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try, sculptors  have  constantly  been  intimidated  by 
memoriesof  the  Greeks  and  of  Michelangelo;  and 
the  peculiar  genius  of  the  country  has  only  revealed 
itself  now  and  again.     This  is  the  more  strange  be- 
cause the   French  certainly  have  a  peculiar  genius 
for  sculpture,   as    we    can    all    see    now    that    our 
eyes  have    been    opened  to    the  beauty    of  medieval  art.     In    the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  was  in  France  a  school,  or 
rather  several  schools,  of  sculpture  more  accomplished  than  any 
at  that  time  in  Italy,  and  as  original  as  any  that   is  known  to  us. 
The  promise  of  the  sculpture  of  Bourges  and  Chartres  Cathedrals 
is  scarcely  inferior  to  the  promise  of  primitive  Greek  sculpture. 
but  it  was  never  fulfilled.     It  began  to  decline  even   in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  tho  it  kept  some  vigor  and   beauty  up  to  the 
Renaissance,  it  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  Renaissance 
or  to  subject  it  to  the  national  genius." 

In  modern  times,  it  is  stated,  the  French,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  likewise,  "have  got  their  ideas  of  what  sculpture  ought  to 
be  from  the  Greeks,  or  rather  from  Greco-Roman  copies  and  imi- 
tations of  Greek  art.  and  from  Michelangelo,  or  rather  from  his 
followers."  It  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  these  two  influences 
have  begun  to  lose  their  power.  This  particular  point  is  further 
developed  thus  : 

"  For.  now  that  we  know  more  of  real  Greek  and  of  medieval 
art.  we  begin  to  see  that  they  have  much  in  common — far  more 
indeed  than  the  real  Greek  art  has  with  spiritless  imitations  of  it- 
self. M.  Rodin  has  insisted  upon  this  fact,  and  he  represents  the 
revolt  of  the  French  genius  of  sculpture  against  alien  and  arbitrary 
limitations.  That  revolt  has  always  existed,  but  in  him  it  has  be- 
come conscious  and  confident  of  its  own  Tightness.  His  'Burghers 
of  Calais  '  are  like  figures  from  a  Gothic  cathedal.  not  like  Greco- 
Roman  gods  ;  and  they  are  so,  not  because  Rodin  has  imitated  the 
Gothic,  but  because  he  is  of  the  same  nature  and  sees  and  feels  in 
the  same  way  as  the  great  medieval  sculptors. 


"  but  he  has  this  disadvantage  compared  with  his  Gothic  Ion 
runners,  that  there  are  no  wonderful  buildings  for  him  to  decorate 
with  sculpture  perfectly  suited  to  their  architecture.  We  have 
said  that  M.  Rodin  is  always  endeavoring  to  suggest  a  relation 
between  his  figures  and  things  outside  them.  He  has,  as  it  were, 
to  create  an  atmosphere  for  each  work  of  his,  to  suggest  the  world 
in  which  it  would  be  most  at  home.  The  Gothic  sculptor  had  not 
to  suggest  such  a  world,  for  it  already  existed  in  solid  stone,  and 
his  business  was  only  to  add  a  further  beautv  to  it   with   his  art. 


RODIN    AM)   VICTOR   HUGO 
After  waiting  fifteen  years  Paris  has  given  Rodin's  statue  of  Victor  Hugo  a  permanent 
resting  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palais  Royal. 

Every  one  must  feel  that  M.  Rodin,  like  the  Gothic  masters,  ought 
to  be  an  architectural  sculptor,  and  that  his  sculpture,  for  want  of 
a  proper  environment,  is  sometimes  feverish  and  overstrained. 
The  academic  sculpture  which  expresses  nothing  and  has  no 
character  does  not  need  an  environment,  since  it  has  no  relation 
to  anything  in  heaven  or  on  earth.  It  might  just  as  well  be  in  the 
center  of  a  public  square  as  anywhere  else.  But  the  intense  and 
straining  figures  of  Rodin  look  in  such  a  place  as  if  they  had 
strayed  from  some  heroic  world  of  their  own.  It  is  as  if  we  saw 
King  Lear  himself  delivering  his  lament  over  Cordelia  in  the 
street.  If  Rodin  had  been  a  medieval  artist,  a  great  cathedral 
would  have  been  his  heroic  world,  and  his  figures  would  have 
seemed  to  be  at  home  in  it.  It  is  probably  the  want  of  such  a 
world,  the  want  of  a  noble  architecture  to  decorate,  that  has  kept 
French  sculpture  so  long  in  a  bondage  against  which  only  men  of 
great  genius  have  had  the  spirit  to  revolt.  There  has  been  genius 
in  French  architecture,  too.  since  the  Renaissance,  but  it  has  not 
been  usually  congruous  with  the  genius  of  French  sculpture.  It 
has  rather  exprest  the  other  side  of  the  French  character,  their 
love  of  symmetry  and  logic,  not  their  love  of  fierce  and  uncompro- 
mising expression.  Thus  there  has  never  been  a  great  school  of 
French  sculptors  since  there  were  buildings  fit  for  them  to  deco- 
rate, and  the  greatest  modern  sculptor  of  France  seems  to  many  a 
reckless  experimenter,  because  his  genius  is  not  controlled  by  any 
purpose  outside  itself." 

Rodin's  statue  was  unveiled  in  the  gardens  of  tht  Palais  Royal 
on  September  30.  The  jubilee,  of  which  this  ceremony  was  a 
feature,  marks  the  fiftieth  year  since  Hugo  wrote  his  "  Ldgende 
des  Siecles." 
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AS  AN   ENGLISHMAN   SEES    NEW  YORK 

JOURNALISM 

IT  looks  somewhat  as  tho  the  pill  of  yellow  journalism  which 
the  English  public  has  refused  to  swallow  was  being  prepared 
for  them  with  a  little  sugar-coating.  So  dignified  a  journal  as  The 
National  Review  (London)  prints  an  article  assuring  them  that 
yellow  journalism  of  the  American  sort  is  "  not  a  bad  sort  of  thing  " 
if  you  "take  away  the  offense  against  good  taste,  and  the  want  of 
care  in  investigating  sensational  stories  before  publication."  We, 
or  rather  they,  are  gravely  assured  that  yellow  journalism  "is  not 
an  altogether  monstrous  institution,  stamping  down  every  tradition 
of  decency  and  morality  in  its  greed  for  dollars."  It  is  even  added 
that  there  "is  no  moral  wrong  in  putting  red-ink 
headlines  on  your  big  news  if  your  public  likes 
things  that  way. "  Worse  than  the  color  of  these 
New  York  papers — for  it  is  of  New  York  jour- 
nalism that  Mr.  Frank  Fox  is  writing — is  their 
tone  of  provincialism.  New  York  is  repre- 
sented as  "eagerly,  pettily,  provincially  inter- 
ested in  New  York,  and  very  little  interested 
in  anything  else."  It  is,  according  to  this 
writer,  "not  in  the  least  interested  in  European 
politics,  nor  even  in  American  politics.  It  is 
not  interested  in  great  social  developments  and 
tendencies.  It  wants  the  blood  and  the  ballet 
of  life  from  all  over  the  world,  but  more  partic- 
ularly the  blood  and  the  ballet  of  New  York, 
the  sensational  murders,  the  intimate  records 
of  the  queens  of  the  stage." 

Mr.  Fox  labels  his  article  "a  snapshot,"  but 
in  making  his  "exposure  "  he  was  not,  it  must 
be  added,  so  preoccupied  with  his  predeter- 
mined focusas  to  miss  the  fact  that  "there 
are  in  New  York  papers  as  sober  in  view  as 
dutiful  in  responsibility,  as  accurate  in  judg- 
ment, as  any  in  London,  tho  they  are  of  course 
different  from  London  papers,  because  they  have 
to  serve  a  vastly  different  class  of  readers." 
The  writer  serves  up  some  features  of  New 
York  journalism  that  fell  within  the  compass  of 
his  lens.  As  usual  in  British  journalism  the 
mention  of  American  personalities  finds  itself 
out  of  focus.     But  in  this  case  more  humorously  so  than  common  : 


The  Hearst  publications  are  cited  as  typical  of  the  yellow  sheets 
whose  policy  "is  to  yell  a  paper."  "  Its  headlines  yell.  Its  stories 
yell.  Its  methods  of  news-gathering  yell."  Mr.  Fox  conjures  up 
a  picture  of  a  possible  reportorial  crisis  in  the  Hearst  management 
thus  : 

"I  can  imagine  some  day  in  the  future,  if  any  issue  ever  arose 
in  British  politics  big  enough  to  really  interest  New  York  (it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  such  an  issue  in  these  sadly  respectable  days, 
when  a  Crown  Prince's  public  liaison  with  an  actress  seems  im- 
possible), I  can  imagine  the  Hearst  or  some  similar  organization 
chartering  the  Lusitania  and  sending  to  Westminster  a  herd  of 
strange-speeched  reporters;  I  can  picture  the  London  policeman's 
Olympian  coping  with  the  situation  !  But,  more  likely,  it  would 
be  not  reporters  who  would  be  sent,  but  a  deputation  of  two  thou- 
sand New  York  mothers,  to  have  a  personal 
interview  with  the  erring  prince,  and  to  remon- 
strate with  him  in  homely  fashion  on  his  living 
down  to  the  traditions  of  effete  Europe  ;  and  to 
present  him  with  some  pie.  (The  American 
matron  has  great  faith  in  the  moral  influence  of 
pie.)  For  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  yellow 
journalism." 


courtesy  of  "  Musical  America 


DUDLEY    BUCK. 


"No  musician  in  the  United  States 
made  himself  so  widely  and  so  generally 
felt  throughout  the  country  for  more  than 
a  generation  as  he." 


DUDLEY   BUCK 

SUCH  songs  as  "When  the  Heart  is  Young," 
"The  Bedouin'sLove  Song,"  and  "  Out  on 
the  Sea,"  besides  numberless  works  for  the 
church  choir,  make  Dudley  Buck's  name  a  word 
for  household  converse.  No  American  com- 
poser, so  it  is  pointed  out  since  his  death  Octo- 
ber 6,  was  so  constantly  in  the  public  mind 
during  a  long,  eventful,  honorable,  and  suc- 
cessful career.  He  is  classed  by  Mr.  Krehbiel, 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  with  composers  of 
an  elder  school  who  "are  now  of  small  account 
in  the  eyes  of  the  agitators  of  to-day."  Yet, 
says  this  music  critic,  he  with  his  confreres, 
such  as  J.  K.  Paine  and  J.  C.  D.  Parker,  "are 
bringing  more  honor  to  the  art  and  to  their 
country  than  the  noisy  youngsters  are  ever 
likely  to  do."  Of  the  work  of  this  composer 
now  finished  we  read  : 


"The  'human-interest '  story  is  a  feature  of  New  York  journalism 
at  first  a  little  astonishing,  then  a  great  deal  captivating.  Its 
foundation  is  the  principle  that  the  romantic  or  humorous  happen- 
ings of  the  'common  people  '  are,  properly  treated,  as  vividly  inter- 
esting to  the  newspaper  reader  as  dynastic  changes  or  great  battles. 
The  child  kidnaped  dramatically  from  the  slums,  the  street  Arab 
risking  his  life  to  save  a  dog,  the  love  romance  of  an  unimportant 
couple  when  it  is  tinged  with  an  unusual  note  of  happiness  or 
tragedy — such  things  make  up  the  'human-interest'  story,  and  will 
occupy  pride  of  place  on  the  first  page  to  the  exclusion  of  the  latest 
development  in  the  Balkans,  the  dissolving  of  a  Russian  Douma. 
or  a  British  General  Election.  In  the  'yellow '  journals  the 
'human-interest'  story  tends  to  degenerate  into  'keyhole  journal- 
ism'— into  grossly  offensive  spyings  on  domestic  privacy.  But  in 
its  best  form  the  'human-interest  '  story  is  good  reading,  and,  more- 
over, edifying  reading — a  terrible  word,  edifying,  but  it  conveys 
my  exact  meaning. 

"Dana  Gibson  [sic],  founder  of  the  New  York  Sun,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, the  first  exploiter  of  the  'human-interest'  story.  In  those 
days,  for  that  reason  and  others,  his  paper  was  looked  upon  as 
being  'yellow'  of  the  most  jaundiced  type.  Nowadays  it  is  counted 
one  of  the  most  reputable  of  New  York  dailies,  particularly  attach- 
ing to  itself  university  men.  It  still  deals  in  'human-interest' 
stories,  still  keeps  an  elaborate  pretense  of  flippancy  in  its  editorial 
columns,  but  yet  is  a  journal  of  serious  purpose  and  high  ideals." 


"It  is  no  more  than  just  to  the  memory  of 
Dudley  Buck  to  say  that  no  musician  in  the 
United  States  made  himself  so  widely  and  so  generally  felt 
throughout  the  country  for  more  than  a  generation  as  he. 
In  saying  this  there  is  no  purpose  to  put  an  extravagant  value 
upon  his  creative  work.  The  reason,  as  was  pointed  out  in 
this  journal  many  years  ago — indeed,  long  before  there  was  any 
thought  that  the  activities  of  Mr.  Buck  would  voluntarily  be  cur- 
tailed by  himself — is  that  he  consistently  and  persistently  labored 
in  a  field  which  provided  serious  enjoyment  to  the  thousands  in- 
stead of  the  few. 

"  No  one  was  fonder  of  indulging  in  lofty  ideals  than  he  ;  but  he 
seemed  to  look  upon  such  indulgence  as  a  luxury  which  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  more  practical  activities 
which  filled  his  daily  life.  Symphonies,  chamber  compositions, 
and  operas  lay  in  his  desk  and  on  the  shelves  of  his  closet;  but 
they  were  the  fruits  of  his  between-times  labors — of  the  hours 
which  he  set  apart  for  his  own  delectation,  when  he  felt  that  he 
was  entitled  to  humor  himself,  rather  than  his  publishers  and  the 
public.  The  rest  of  his  time— for  Dudley  Buck  was  never  idle — 
went  into  work  which  was  felt  from  Maine  to  California.  It  was 
a  conservative  statement  twenty  years  ago  that  the  amount  of  his 
church  music  which  was  sung  every  Sunday  in  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages  of  America  was  larger 
than  that  of  any  five  other  composers,  native  or  foreign.  To-day 
the  statement  involves  an  underestimate.  Of  course,  services  and 
anthems  are  meant,  not  hymns. 

"Nor  did  his  influence  stop  there.  Through  his  books  he  taught 
organ-playing  and  organ  music  to  hundreds  of  modest  servants  of 
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t lie  Church  who  had  never  seen  him.     Once  his  songs  were  heard 

in  ever)  concert  room,  his  part  songs  for  men's  voices  were  in  the 

rej  I  ever)  glee  club,  and  his  cantatas  and  oratorios,  tho 

less  often,  had  an  honorable  place  in  the  record 

an  choral  societies.     An  extremely  pervasive  influence 

was  that  ol    Dudley  Buck  from  the  early  seventies  till  ten 

yeai  i  mil  his  influence  will  not  go  to  the  grave  with  him." 

Tli.)  Mr.  Buck's  compositions  are  in  all  styles  and  forms,  his  long 
association  with  the  Church  "tinctured  his  musical  thought," 
s    netimes  he  dropt  into  an  ecclesiastical  manner  when  handling 
secular  themes — 

"Not  in  the  sense  of  stiffness  or  angularity,  however ;  <>n  the 

contrary,  lie  had  liberal  notions  on  the  subject  of  church  melody, 
and  aimed  to  hit  a  refined,  tho  popular,  taste,  one  appreciative  ol 
sentiment  even  in  the  sacred  service.  No  doubt  much  of  the 
popularity  ol  his  anthems  and  services  was  due  to  the  easy  flow  of 
the  words  and  music  and  the  naturalness  of  the  musical  declama- 
tion. The  fact  that  he  did  not  separate  severely  the  dramatic  and 
ecclesiastical  styles  (then-  used  to  be  such  a  difference,  if  then-  is 
none  now  i  sometimes  brought  it  to  pass  that  his  dramatic  music 
(in  his  cantatas,  tor  instance)  showed  traces  of  ecclesiasticism, 
while  his  church  music  contained  a  deal  of  dramatic  expression. 

"The  observation  recalls  an  amusing  instance  of  the  philosophi- 
cal spirit  in  which  Mr.  buck  could  accept  criticism  which  he  knew 
was  instigated  by  a  kindly  spirit.  It  must  be  all  of  twenty-five 
years  ago  that  751*  Tribune' s  music  reviewer  made  a  comment  on 
the  lines  just  indicated  after  the  first  performance  of  one  of  his 
secular  cantatas — presumably  "The  Voyage  of  Columbus.' 
Promptly  there  came  to  the  writer  a  good-natured  letter,  which 
placed  the  lines  which  told  of  this  natural  tendency  toward  the 
church  style  in  parallel  columns  with  the  utterance  of  a  Koston 
critic  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  buck's  church  music  was  dramatic  in 
spirit.  He  made  no  attempt  to  decide  which  of  the  two  statements 
was  entitled  to  the  greater  consideration,  but  contented  himself 
with  a  memorandum  that  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  must  resemble 
the  individual  described  in  Gen.  xlix.  14:  'Issachar  is  a  strong 
ass  crouching  down  between  two  burdens.'  " 

Some  of  his  more  ambitious  works  comprize  a  grand  opera 
dealing  with  an  Egyptian  subject,  "Serapis,"  for  which  he  wrote 
words  and  music  :  a  cantata,  "The  Voyage  ol  Columbus,"  and  a 
comic  opera.  "Deseret."  on  a  Mormon  theme.     Further: 

"His  largest  works  are  the  oratorio  'The  (.olden  Legend,'  which 
won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Cincinnati  Music  Festival  Associa- 
tion in  7SS0.  and  'The  Light  of  Asia.'  words  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
published  by  Novello,  Ewer  &  Co.  in  1885,  which  had  a  perform- 
ance in  London,  as  also  in  Washington  and  Newark,  but.  so  far  as 
the  writer's  memory  serves  him,  has  not  been  heard  in  New  York. 
He  wrote  a  Festival  Hymn  for  the  boston  Peace  Jubilee  of  1872, 
and  a  "Centennial  Meditation  of  Columbia.'  words  by  Sidney 
Lanier,  for  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876.  His  last  com- 
positions in  something  approaching  the  larger  forms  were  a  set  of 
cantatas  for  church-festival  use.  which  admirably  attest  the  prac- 
tical nature  of  his  gifts.  They  are  'The  Coming  of  the  King,"  for 
Christmas:  'The  Story  of  the  Cross.'  tor  Good  Friday,  and 
'Christ,  the  Victor,' for  Easter  and  Ascension.  In  treating  this 
material  the  composer  had  the  old  'Passion  '  settings  in  mind  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  dramatic  characters  and  forms,  tho  remain- 
ing, as  always,  within  the  capacity  of  the  average  chorister 
church  soloist.  He  also  followed  the  old  German  custom  in  en- 
listing t he  cooperation  of  the  congregation  in  the  service,  giving 
it  appropriate  hymns  to  sing  at  intervals.  From  the  modern  lyric 
drama  he  borrowed  the  device  of  typical  phrases,  or  a  typical 
phrase,  by  means  of  which  he  established  unity  between  the  works. 
Altho  he  went  abroad  to  rest  from  diudgery  and  cares  he  was  not 
idle.  Songs  for  solo  voice,  anthems,  part-songs  for  men's  voii 
and  part-songs  for  women's  voices  came  from  his  pen  and  have 
only  recently  left  the  press.  His  music  remains  as  popular  as  it 
was  at  the  height  of  his  activity  and  personal  influence." 

His  influence  upon  popular  musical  culture,  remarks  the  Provi- 
dence Journal,  "was  even  greater  than  that  of  Lowell  Mason. 
His  personal  power  was  considerable,  and  in  his  work  as  an  organ- 
ist he  exercised  a  stimulating  effect  upon  all  who  were  brought 
into  contact  with  him.  Unlike  some  musicians  he  was  a  man  of 
wide  general  culture." 


TENNYSON  IN   KING  ARTHUR'S  STEPS 

SOME  records  ol  Tennyson's  sedulous  search  for  local  color 
have  turned  up  in  a  little  town  of  South  Wales  which  was 
celebrated  in  the  "  Idyls  of  the  King."  In  return  perhaps  for  the 
compliment  that  was  paid  that  part icular  part  of  the  country,  they 
still  preserve,  at  the  little  inn  where  he  stopt,  the  bed  he  slept  on 
and  the  table  and  chair  he  used  in  writing  the  "  idyls"  forty  years 


M  R  Ml   Sins    OF     1  INNYSON. 

They  show  you  this  table  and  chair  in  the  Hanbory  Aims  at 
Caerleon,  South  Wales,  as  the  ones  used  by  the  poet  forty  years  ago 
in  writing  the  "Idylls  of  the  King." 

ago.  Tennyson,  says  a  writer  in  the  London  Standard,  came  one 
day  to  the  Hanbury  Arms,  one  of  the  oldest  hostelries  in  the  king- 
dom, and  took  up  his  abode,  without  explaining  who  he  was  or 
why  he  came,  in  the  old  structure  that  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
of  fifteenth  century.  The  following  record  of  his  stay,  which  the 
keeper  of  the  inn  shows  to  visitors  who  wander  that  way,  hero- 
worshipfully  or  otherwise,  was  left  by  a  local  chronicler: 

"Quiet  and  unobtrusive  to  a  degree,  he  soon  attracted  attention 
from  his  very  reserved  and  seclusive  habits.  Day  after  day  passed, 
and  his  figure  was  seldom  seen.  Frequently  he  vvculd  leave  the 
house  early  in  the  morning  and  go  no  one  knew  whither  and  on  his 
return  partake  of  slight  refreshment,  and  retire  to  his  room  till 
next  morning.  It  was  soon  recognized  that  the  stranger  was  fond 
of  long  walks,  and  there  was  not  a  hill  in  the  neighborhood  up 
whose  sides  he  did  not  climb.  For  a  time  no  companion  or  friend 
seemed  to  notice  him,  but  occasionally  a  letter  arriving  at  the 
post-office  was  delivered  to  him.  At  first  the  name  attracted  no 
attention,  but  at  length  '.Alfred  Tennyson  :  inscribed  on  successive 
missives  seemed  to  have  a  special  interest  for  the  local  postmaster. 
He  repeated  the  name  until  its  familiarity  led  him  to  suspect  that 
the  stranger  was  no  other  than  the  Poet  Laureate,  and  this  ulti- 
mately proved  correct.  On  the  fact  becoming  generally  known 
that  Tennyson  was  staying  at  Caerleon  visitors  frequently  called 
upon  him.  but  he  endeavored  to  maintain  his  seclusion  to  the  last. 
Tennyson  afterward  became  the  guest  of  Mr.  John  Edward  Lee  at 
The    Priory.      In    1859  the  result   of  his   sojourn  at  'the   City  of 
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Legions'  was  seen  when  he  produced  the  first  of  'The  Idyls.' 
The  room  which  the  poet  occupied  remains  in  the  same  state  as  it 
was  on  Tennyson's  visit.  It  was  allotted  to  myself,  and  the  land- 
lord, with  a  touch  of  pride,  pointed  to  the  chair  and  table  which 
Tennvson  had  used.  Enterprising  Americans  had  offered  large 
sums  for  them,  but  the  landlord,  with  a  creditable  sentiment  or 
reverence  for  old  associations,  had  declined  to  sell.  Tennyson's 
favorite  walks  were  shown  to  me,  and  I  was  able  to  obtain  evi- 
dence of  the  fidelity  and  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  he  had 
described  the  scenery  of  the  locality." 

No  visitor  to  this  town  will  seek  to  challenge  this  choice  of  the 
poet  for  the  scene  of  the  poem,  says  the  writer.  Tennyson  him- 
self wrote  while  here:  "The  Usk  murmurs  by  the  windows  and  I 
sit  like  King  Arthur  in  Caerleon."  To  which  the  present  writer 
adds : 

"Caerleon  is,  indeed,  redolent  of  Old-World  sanctity.  Nestling 
on  the  banks  of  the  Usk,  at  the  foot  of  green-wooded  hills,  the 
town,  apart  from  its  natural  beauties — and  they  are  great— pos- 
sesses a  special  interest  for  the  archeologist.  In  the  Roman  Era 
an  important  military  center,  extensive  excavations,  which  have 
been  for  some  time  in  progress,  have  made  valuable  additions  to 
our  historical  knowledge.  Not  the  least  interesting  link  with  the 
past  is  the  H anbury  Arms  itself.  Built  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century,  it  probably  originally  formed  part 
of  the  castle.  The  kitchen  (in  which,  by  the  way,  is  a  curious 
old  wooden  dog-wheel  in  excellent  working  order)  was,  it  is  con- 
jectured, at  one  time  the  chapel,  since  under  the  stone-flagged 
floor  a  vault  has  been  lately  discovered  by  the  present  landlord." 


GETTING   INTO  LONDON  THEATERS 

MR.  RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  indulges  his  patriotic 
sentiments  by  showing  how  much  better  they  order  things 
in  the  way  of  letting  you  into  a  theater  at  home  than  in  London. 
At  home  you  are  treated  as  a  patron  of  the  house ;  there  you  are 
looked  upon  "not  exactly  as  an  intruder,  but  as  a  necessary  evil." 
He  admires  the  way  the  man  at  the  door  here  "tears  the  coupon 
off  your  ticket  and  sticks  it  back  between  your  thumb  and  fore- 
finger while  you  are  still  entering  the  lobby  "  ;  how  the  page  in 
buttons  presses  a  program  upon  you,  and  his  "older  brother  seizes 
your  coupon,  and,  sliding  down  the  aisle  as  tho  he  were  on  roller- 
skates,  waves  you  to  your  seat."  How  this  seemingly  simple  proc- 
ess becomes  in  London  a  long-drawn-out  function  productive  of 
ill-humor  and  indigestion  Mr.  Davis  in  Collier's  (October  23)  pro- 
ceeds to  tell  : 

"In  London,  for  that  importantly  strategic  outpost  of  ticket- 
taker,  an  old  man  of  eighty  is  always  employed.  You  think  this 
is  accident,  but  it  is  not.  Old  age  naturally  suggests  failing  eye- 
sight, and  when  he  keeps  you  waiting  in  the  foyer  while  he  exam- 
ines your  ticket,  and  assures  himself  that  it  is  not  a  laundry  bill 
or  a  motor-bus  receipt,  you  attribute  the  delay  to  his  bad  eyes. 
[Jut,  in  detaining  you,  he  has  a  motive.  Standing  at  Ids  elbow, 
scowling  darkly,  there  always  is  another  man,  apparently  a  plain- 
clothes one  from  Scotland  Yard,  uncomfortably  disguised  in  even- 
ing dress.  And,  while  the  aged  ticket-taker  pretends  to  scrutinize 
your  ticket,  the  lookout  man  scans  yon.  You  can  not  escape  his 
eye.  He  never  sleeps.  No  American,  no  matter  how  reckless, 
can  hope  to  pass  that  man  with  a  concealed  bomb,  or  a  revolver, 
or  wearing  a  white  tie  with  a  dinner  coat.  In  niy  experience  no 
one  ever  has  even  tried.  It  may  be  that  while  you  wait,  from  in- 
side the  theater,  you  will  hear  the  gay  music  of  the  orchestra,  the 
glad  voices  of  a  chorus  free  from  care,  but  you  dare  not  move. 
Until  the  lookout  man  has  mentally  compared  you  with  all  the 
faces  in  the  Rogues'  Gallery,  and  decided  regretfully  that  as  yet 
your  face  is  missing,  the  aged  keeper  of  the  gate  clings  to  your 
ticket.  When  he  hands  it  to  you,  you  congratulate  yourself  that 
you  are  free.  But  you  are  not.  Inside  the  door  is  a  commission- 
aire in  sergeant's  stripes  and  medals.  He  also  passes  upon  your 
ticket.  If  it  be  a  perfectly  good  ticket,  he  tells  you  through  which 
particular  subway  you  are  to  pass  to  reach  your  seat,  and  with  a 
wave  of  Ins  hand  assigns  you   to  the  custody  of  one  of  several 


trained  nurses  in  black.  Sometimes  these  professional  mourners 
are  pretty,  but  no  one  has  ever  dared  to  tell  them  they  are,  and  so 
they,  never  smile.  Instead,  their  glances  are  skeptical,  scornful, 
proud.  They  look  at  you  as  tho  in  a  noisy  and  intoxicated  man- 
ner you  had  forced  your  way  into  a  house  of  mourning,  and  when 
the  particular  trained  nurse  who  has  been  assigned  to  your  case 
leads  you  down  a  dark,  subterranean  passage,  the  cheerful  spirits 
with  which  you  set  out  for  the  theater  have  disappeared.  You 
feel,  rather,  as  tho  she  were  conducting  you  to  the  operating-room 
of  a  dentist.  But  she  merely  halts  you  in  front  of  another  ex-army 
man  seated  at  a  table.  Before  him,  on  the  table,  is  spread  a 
house  plan  of  the  stalls,  such  as,  in  one-night  stands  at  home,  are 
'Now  on  view  at  Hadley's  Drug-store.'  " 

You  are  now  in,  but  you  are  by  no  means  seated ;  nor  have  you 
yet  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  suspicion.  Mr.  Davis  dwells  pite- 
ously  on  the  fact.     What  happens  is  this  : 

"This  house  plan  is  covered  with  numbers.  The  sergeant  takes 
your  ticket,  and  tries  to  find  if  the  number  on  it  is  a  combination 
of  numerals  that  is  generally  accepted,  and  if  it  exists  on  his  house 
plan.  If  it  should  not,  I  can  not  imagine  what  would  happen! 
But  if  the  number  of  your  stall  happens  to  coincide  with  a  number 
officially  recognized  by  the  management,  and  if  your  ticket  is  good 
for  that  particular  night  and  for  that  particular  theater,  and  is 
signed  by  the  owner  of  the  theater,  the  manager  of  the  theater, 
the  lessee  of  the  theater,  the  sublessee,  the  man  who  rents  the  bar 
privileges,  and  is  stamped  on  the  back,  'Wigs  by  Clarkson,'  he  re- 
turns it  to  the  lady  in  black.  There  still  is  some  distance  to  walk 
before  you  reach  the  stalls,  and  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  trained 
nurse  to  sell  you  a  program,  it  would  seem  that  the  most  suitable 
place  for  holding  you  up  would  be  in  the  seclusion  of  the  subway 
where  no  one  but  yourself  would  be  disturbed.  But  that  would  be 
against  all  her  traditions.  It  also  would  allow  her  time  in  which 
to  make  change,  and  she  does  not  wish  to  make  change.  It  is  by 
not  making  change  that  she  supports  herself  and  an  aged  mother. 

"  Instead,  she  waits  until  you  are  seated,  with  access  to  your 
pockets  barred  by  the  arms  of  your  stall  and  the  elbows  of  your 
neighbors,  and  then  planting  herself  between  you  and  the  stage, 
and  shutting  off  your  view  and  that  of  a  dozen  other  innocent  peo- 
ple, she  suddenly,  from  beneath  her  apron,  produces  a  program 
and  demands  sixpence.  By  this  time  the  delays  have  marred  your 
otherwise  generous  disposition,  and  you  are  deterimned  that  six- 
pence she  shall  have  and  no  more.  And  with  much  discomfort  to 
yourself  and  to  all  around  you,  you  begin  to  squirm  and  wriggle  in 
a  search  for  that  exact  sum.  Meanwhile  those  who  are  prevented 
from  seeing  the  stage  frown  upon  the  trained  nurse.  But  that 
does  not  disturb  her.  She  meets  their  frowns  with  disdain.  She 
even  tries  to  throw  the  blame  upon  you.  She  regards  you  patiently, 
deprecatingly ;  her  expression  says:  'It's  his  fault.  He  hasn't 
got  sixpence.  He  never  had  sixpence.'  Sometimes  she  turns, 
and  with  sad  surprize  looks  over  her  shoulder  at  the  actors.  To 
find  them  still  engaged  in  what  appears  to  be  to  her  an  undignified 
effort  grieves  her  deeply,  and  when  she  again  looks  at  the  audi- 
ence it  is  with  reproach  and  pity.  Meanwhile  you  can  find  only 
a  shilling,  and  you  hand  that  to  her  and  glare  at  her.  The  glare 
means  that  sixpence  is  due  to  you  in  change,  and  that  you  mean  to 
have  it.  She  begins  a  search  for  the  sixpence.  While  she 
searches  she  looks  at  you  questioningly  and  at  the  other  sufferers 
significantly. 

"'He  is  keeping  me  here,'  her  glance  says,  'blocking  your  view, 
spoiling  your  pleasure,  for  sixpence.'  Her  pantomime  is  expres- 
sive. It  is  as  tho  she  spoke  aloud.  You  blush  uncomfortably, 
but,  knowing  she  has  a  pocketful  of  sixpences,  you  reassure  your- 
self with  the  bromidic  adage  that  'It  isn't  the  money,  it "s  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  thing,'  and  you  try  to  give  the  impression  that  you  are 
listening  to  the  play.  But,  with  the  lady  planted  directly  in  your 
line  of  vision,  this  is  difficult.  And  when,  after  having  apparently 
searched  herself  throughout,  she  murmurs,  'I'll  bring  you  your 
change,'  you  admit  defeat  and  wave  her  away.  She  not  only  has 
robbed  you  of  sixpence,  but  she  has  spoiled  a  very  expensive  din- 
ner and  she  has  ruined  the  first  act.  I  have  calculated  that  after 
you  have  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  attaches  of  a  London 
theater,  ten  minutes  must  elapse  before  a  musical  comedy  can  win 
back  your  good  humor.  In  the  case  of  a  comedy,  a  half-hour  is 
required.  When  the  entertainment  happens  to  be  of  a  serious 
nature,  you  do  not  recover  your  peace  of  mind  until  you  are  half 
through  supper." 
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gins. 

With  the  «  in. Is  V!-  md  Dree, 

ret 
W'r  twey  word 

A  men  was  re, 

It  they  think  the)  lly  Fere 

They  .ire  fools  etern 

I  h.i    seen  him  .imb 

Sin'  they  nailed  him  to  the  tree. 

Wb  have  just  finished  reading  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Burton's  latest  volume  of  verse,  "From 
the  Book  of  Life"  (Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany, Boston'  As  we  turned  the  leaves 
we  were  reminded  of  nothing  so  much  as 
an  orchestra  whose  music  is  marred  by 
te  discordant  instrument  Occasion- 
ally, however,  as  m  the  following  selec- 
tion, the  offending  instrument  is  silenced 
and  then  the  music  rises  sweet  and  clear 
and  unvexed. 

or    TImm    Who    Walk    Uone 

By  Richard  Burton 

Women  there  are  on  earth  i   1  high, 

Who  lose  th<  i-.'l  walk 

Loving  ti 
Loving  it  on 

An.  I 

Children,  whose  coming  i--  like  breath  of  flow.  •■ 

■ 
Through  childless  hours. 

Good  deeds  they  do:    they  comfort  and  they  bless 

In  dutii  it  off  till  the  morro 

Their  look  is  balm,  their  touc 

To  all  in  sorrow. 

Betimes  the  world  smiles  at   them,   a  inn-, 

This  maiden  guise.  long  alter  youth's  departed; 

But  in  (5od's  Book  they  bear  another  name — 
"The  faithful  hear: 

Faithful  in  life,  and  faithful  unto  death. 

Such  souls,  in  sooth,  illumine  with  luster  splendid 
That  glimpsed,  glad  land  wherein,  the  Vision  saith, 

Earth's  wrongs  are  ended. 


A  DOCTOR'S  SLEEP 
Found  He  Had  to  Leave  Oft'  C'oft'ee. 


Many  persons  do  not  realize  that  a  bad 
stomach  will  cause  insomnia. 

Coffee  drinking  being  such  an  ancient 
and  respectable  form  of  dissipation,  few- 
realize  that  the  drug — caffi  iru — contained  in 
the  coffee  and  tea,  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  dyspepsia  and  nervous  troubles. 

Without  their  usual  portion  of  coffee  or 
tea,  the  coffee  topers  are  nervous,  irritable 
and  fretful.  That's  the  way  with  a  whiskey 
drinker.  He  has  got  to  have  bis  dram  "to 
settle  his  nerves'" — habit. 

To  leave  off  coffee  is  an  easy  matter  if  you 
want  to  try  it,  because  Postum — well  boiled 
according  to  directions — gives  a  gentle  but 
natural  support  to  the  nerves  and  does  not 
contain  any  drug — nothing  but  food. 

Physicians  know  this  to  be  true,  as  one 
from  Ga.  writes  : 

"  I  have  cured  myself  of  a  long-standing 
case  of  Nervous  Dyspepsia  by  leaving  off 
coffee  and  using  Postum,"  says  the  doctor. 

"  I  also  enjoy  refreshing  sleep,  to  which  I 
had  been  an  utter  stranger  for  20  years. 

"In  treating  Dyspepsia  in  its  various 
types,  I  find  little  trouble  when  I  can  in- 
duce patients  to  quit  coffee  and  adopt 
Postum."  The  Dr.  is  right  and  "there's  a 
reason."  Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road 
to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 

Our  readers  are 
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A  famous  raised  check.  It  was  signed  for  $27,  certified,  then  raised  to  $27,000 
uul  cashed  at  a  big  Chicago  bank  last  January.  The  signer  accused  his  trusted 
bookkeeper  of  the  fraud.  The  "raise"  was  accomplished  without  rubbing  any- 
thing out.      Can  you  see  how  it  was  done?      Read  the  Free  Coupon  below. 

9,999  Ways  to  Raise  a  Check 

Any  ordinary  check,  your  check.      It  is  done  every 
day.     Over  Five  Million  Dollars  were  lost  in  this 
way  in  1908  alone.     We  can   show   yon  how 
it  is  done. 

Anyone  can  do  it,  with  a  few  pen  strokes 
over    your   genuine    signature,    and    get 
your  money. 

Only  One  Way  to  make  any  check 
absolutely  proof  against  alteration.     It 
is  the  Protectograph  way,  the  cheapest, 
quickest,  only  safe  way. 


for  the  name  TODD  on  front      li  Btands 
for  ti-n  rears  *>f  satisfaction,  backed  by  70,000 

I  n~rr*.   1  In-  Proteotogrnph  u  patented 

by  Todd  and  proof  against  successful  imitation. 


Protectograph 

Stamps  a  Line  Like  This 

NOT  OVER  THIRTY  DOLLARS  $30$ 


Each  character  is  cut  completely  into  slits,  while  acid-proof  ink  is  forced  through 
and  through  the  paper  under  enormous  pressure  —  all  with  one  slight  movement 
of   the   lever.      It's   the   only  protection    that    has  never  been   successfully  altered. 

!  Nine-tenths  of  all  the  Banks. 
The  U    S  Treasury  Dept. 
50,000  leading  business  nouses,  includ- 
ing Standard  Oil  Co.,  John  Wanamaker, 
etc.  (and  all  of  them  endorse  it). 

For  ten  years,  the  big  banks  and  business  houses  have  been  using  the  Protectograph. 
Millions  of  dollars  change  hands  every  day  on  their  checks  stamped  with  the  Protectograph 
— and  not  a  dollar  thus  protected  has  ever  been  lost. 

Every  dollar  that  was  lost  on  raised  checks  last  year  (over  $5,000,000)   came  out  cf 
the  bank  accounts  of  people  who  did  not  use  the  Protectograph,  for  the  Protectograph 
limiting  line  has  never  been  successfully  altered.     Do  you  wonder  that  we  are  sell- 
ing nearly  15,000  Protectographs  this  year  ? 

Let  us  give  you  some  information,  valuable,  intensely  interesting,  with 
actual  photographs  and  explanations,  and  extracts  from  the  official  Forgery 
Reports  made  by  Pinkerton,  the  Great  Detective.  ^^r     r*Tt*&& 

Mail  the    Coupon   To-day 

^TT^  ^^  Tf""V  TTV  ^^T    Please   send    photo- 

GWT  I      I  I     1  I     1       P       r*f~\  ^T      SraPh    of    the   famous 

.     W.         1    \J\J\J      Cfe,    L-VJ.  ^T     #27,000  Chec'v  illustrated 

^^r     above,  showing  how  it  was 
Sole  Manufacturers  the  Protectograph  ^^T     raised;  also   Pinkerton's   Re- 

1143  University  Avenue,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  ^^RaCg.  °"   F°rge,>    ^   ™"* 

Protecting  bank  checks  and  other  valuable  documents  is   our  busi-   ^^p 
ness.    We  have  made  it  a  study  for  many  years.     If  you  desire  in-     *^s»       Name  ■ 
formation  on  this  important  subject,  write  us. 

Our  Model  Factory  is  one  of  the   finest  in   the   country. 
It  builds  nothing  but  Protectographs — nothing  but  the  best      •— -    Address 
— one  every  ten  minutes.  ^^^ 

Protectorraphs  Built  tc  Conform  to  all  Monetary  Standards. 

asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertiser:. 
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Seven  and  One -Half 
Millions  of  Dollars 

stand  back  of  the 
Statnfafcf  Guarantee. 
When  you  buy  your  bath 
tub  do  not  fail  to  avail 
yourself  of  this  guarantee 


A  good  bath  tub  is  not  expensive  —  it  is  the  so-called 
"cheap"  tub  that  is  expensive.  When  buying  a  bath  tub, 
you  are  buying  an  article  which  your  family  and  self 
want  to  use  constantly  with  comfort  and  pleasure  for 
years  to  come. 

It  will  cost  you  equally  as  much  to  install  a  cheap  tub  as 
a  good  one.  There  is  no  saving  in  the  cost  of  installation. 
The  difference  in  the  purchase  price  between  a  good 
bath  tub  and  a  cheap  one  is  relatively  small,  especially 
when  you  distribute  the  cost  over  the  many  years'  faith- 
ful service  a  good  bath  tub  will  give  you.  Then  con- 
sider— is  the  "cheap"  tub  cheap  ? 

It  is  not  necessary  for  you  to  go  beyond  your  means  to 
purchase  a  guaranteed  bath  tub.  The  two  classifications 
of  "*,StaiJdflr(f  Guaranteed  Baths  place  a  genuineGuaran 
teed  "^tandai'rf'Bath  within  reach  of  every  home  owner. 

The  two  classifications  of  ^taudafd"  Guaranteed  Baths 
are  the  Green  and  Gold  Label  brand  and  the  Red  and 
Black  Label  brand.  The  ".Standard"  Green  and  Gold 
Label  Bath  is  triple  enameled.  It  carries  a  five-year 
guarantee.  The  "Standard"  Red  and  Black  Label  Bath 
is  double  enameled.     It  is  guaranteed  for  two  years. 

Standard  SanttaislDfo.C*.,  Dept.   35 

Office  and  Showrooms :  New  York :  35-37  West  3 1  st  St.  Pittsburgh :  949  Penn  Ave.  Boston :  7 1 2  Paddock  Building. 
Chicago  :  415  Ashland  Block.  St.  Louis :  1 00- 1 02  N.  Fourth  St.  Louisville :  3 1 9-323  W.  Main  St.  Philadelphia  :  1 1 28 
Walnut  St.  New  Orleans :  Cor.  Baronne  and  St.  Joseph  Sts.  Cleveland  :  648-652  Huron  Road,  S.  E.  Toronto,  Can. : 
59  Richmond  St.  E.         Montreal,  Can. :  39  St.  Sacrament  St.         London  E.  C. :  59  Holborn  Viaduct. 


The  "Standard"  Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath  is  the 
most  thoroughly  efficient  bath-room  fixture  you  can 
buy  at  any  price,  highly  sanitary,  most  durable  and 
beautiful.  In  these  qualities,  the  "Standard*  Red  and 
Black  Label  Bath  is  second  only  to  the  "Standard 
Green  and  Gold  Label  Bath.  None  other  offers 
equal  actual  value  at  anywhere  near  its  price. 

The  meaning  of  the  five  and  two-year  guarantee  is 
this : — They  are  an  absolute  protection  to  you  against 
any  defects  due  to  faulty  material  or  workmanship 
during  the  life  of  the  guarantee. 

Seven  and  a  half  million  of  dollars  and  a  lifetime  of  ex- 
perience stand  back  of  these  guarantees.  When  you  buy 
your  sanitary  fixtures  demand  the  "Standard"  Guaran- 
teed Bath  Tub,  Either  the  "Standard"  Green  and  Gold 
Label  Bath,  or  the  "Standard"  Red  and  Black  Label 
Bath,  according  to  the  price  you  are  prepared  to  pay. 

And,  be  guarded  against  the  substitution  practised 
by  unscrupulous  dealers.  Look  for  the  "Standard" 
Guarantee  Label  and  make  sure  it  is  still  on  the  bath 
when  you  have  it  installed.  For  further  information, 
write  to  us. 


Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Before  you  order  Business  Stationery 


CONSTRUCTION 


Best  at 


rice 


Remember  the  paper  you  select 
makes  a  big  difference  in  the 
character  of  your  finished  stationery 
and  in  the  price  you  pay  for  it. 

So  find  out  which  bond  paper  will  pro- 
duce the  most  impressive,  businesslike 
letterheads  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Many  bond  papers  lack  the  impressive 
character  that  compels  attention  to  a 
letter.  A  few  have  the  desired  character 
but  are  too  costly  to  permit  of  general  use. 
Construction  Bond  is  a  business  correspondence  paper  of  the  utmost  impressiveness, 
and  it  can  be  used  in  unlimited  quantities  because  it.  makes 


BOND 


Impressive   Stationery  at  a  Usable   Price 


Why  Construction  Bond  costs  less 

than  any  other  equally  good  bond  paper  is  easily 
explained.  It  is  sold  direct  to  responsible  print- 
ers and  lithographers,  never  thru  jobbers,  and 
only  in  quantities  of  500  pounds  or  more. 

This  plan  cuts  out  the  jobber's  profit  and  the 
expense  of  handling  small  lots.  The  saving 
comes  off  the  price  and  goes  into  your  pocket, 
without  affecting  the  quality. 


Send  for  Specimen   Letterheads 

on  Construction  Bond.  Compare  its  colors, 
finishes,  strength,  texture,  snap,  crackle,  appear- 
ance and  style  with  any  other  bond  paper  at  any 
price.  You  will  find  aV[  the  fine  qualities  in 
Construction  Bond. 

To  secure  your  money's  worth  in  stationery, 
always  specify  Construction  Bond.  But  write 
now  on  your  business  letterhead  for  these  free 
test  specimens. 


W.  E.  Wroe  &  Co.,  306  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


PERSONAL   GLIMPSES 

AN    INTIMATE    VIEW    OF    LOM6ROSO 

Alienist,  criminologist,  anthropologist,  medical 
expert,  psychical  investigator,  a  man  of  gigantic 
intellect  and  a  fearless  thinker,  the  late  Cesare  Lom- 
broso  will  perhaps  be  longest  remembered  as  the 
founder  as  well  as  the  tireless  promoter  of  modern 
scientific  study  of  crime.  Professor  Lombroso  con- 
ducted many  experiments  with  the  professional  me- 
dium Eusapia  Palladino,  and,  according  to  a  dispatch 
to  the  New  York  Sun,  announced  before  he  died  that 
he  would  try  after  death  to  communicate  through 
her  with  the  Milan  Society  for  Psychic  Research. 
During  his  thirty  years  as  a  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Turin,  his  family  became  very  intimate  with 
their  neighbors,  the  Ferreros,  and  one  of  his  two 
daughters  married  Guglielmo  Ferrero,  the  historian 
who  lately  visited  this  country.  Felice,  a  brother  of 
the  historian,  who  as  a  boy  of  ten  used  to  bother  the 
learned  and  kind-hearted  professor,  tells  of  the  "ec- 
centric  ways"  and  quiet  home  life  of  the  famous 
scientist  and  sociologist  in  the  New  York  Evening. 
Post.     We  read: 

There  is  nobody  who  will  not  mourn  him  I  am  sure. 
Students  of  the  university  who  attended  his  classes, 
and  who  often  laughed  behind  his  back  at  his  quaint 
figure  and  eccentric  ways,  will  miss  his  kindness 
and  interest.  We,  who  knew  him,  will  miss  him 
most.  He  was  a  most  pleasant  little  man,  absolutely 
unaffected,  and  possest  of  a  tremendous  capacity 
for  enthusiasm  in  everything.  I  have  always  thought 
that  he  was  particularly  fortunate  in  having  a  family, 
every  member  of  which  was  capable  of  appreciating 
him  and  his  intellect.  His  whimsicalities,  such  as 
they  were,  were  humored  and  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  was  fairly  worshiped. 

In  appearance,  you  know,  he  was  most  unimposing. 
Diminutive,  very  stout,  with  a  stiff,  projecting  bit 
of  a  chin-beard,  he  had  a  very  long  waist  and  very 
short  legs.  This  gave  him,  in  walking,  the  effect  of 
pushing  along  over  the  ground.  He  took  small 
steps,  and  was  always  the  same  abstracted,  far-away 
visionary,  thinking  of  something  that  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present. 

I  think  that  it  was  his  prosaic,  almost  comical 
appearance,  that  prevented  us,  as  children,  from 
appreciating  with  what  a  great  man  we  were  asso- 
ciating. A  man  of  such  a  build  was  hardly  calculated 
to  impress  thoughtless  children.  Had  he  been  big 
and  strong  and  broad-shouldered,  I  dare  say  we 
would  have  worshiped  him.  So  we  took  liberties 
with  him  and  played  outside  his  study  door,  and 
never  stopt  to  think  of  the  epoch-making  theories 
and  proposition  we  were  interrupting.  He  was 
always  kind,  however,  and  would  stop  to  speak  to 
us  in  his  goings  and  comings 

At  dinner-table  he  was  ever  ready  to  talk  of  pet 
theories,  and,  while  he  was  glad  to  argue  a  point 
with  any  understanding  person,  he  never  could  con- 
ceive of  the  state  of  mind  of  man  or  woman  who 
sought  to  controvert  his  assertions.  Such  was  his 
enthusiasm  that  he  positively  could  not  see  reason 
in  opposing  opinions.  In  his  own  family  circle  he 
was  never  disputed.  His  wife,  his  son,  and  two 
clever  daughters,  all  people  of  exceptional  in- 
telligence, agreed  with  him  in  practically  every- 
thing  

I  have  a  vivid  memory  of  his  unconcern  about 
dress.  Many  a  time,  when  he  started  out  to  the 
university,  his  wife  had  to  run  after  him  and  bring 
him  back  to  put  on  his  necktie.  Equally  careful 
she  had  to  be  to  see  that  he  did  not  wander  forth  on 
cold  mornings  without  an  overcoat.  Dress  in  gen- 
eral Professor  Lombroso  regarded  as  a  bothersome 
necessity;  he  considered  that  he  lacked  the  time  to 
give  to  such  niceties 

During  the  later  years  of  his  life  Professor  Lom- 
broso was  much  worried  by  fears  of  disease.  He 
frequently  imagined  himself  in  the  grip  of  one  or 
another  ailment  and  immediately  proceeded  to  dose 
himself  with  three  or  four  simple  homeopathic  medi- 
cines which  he  kept  constantly  by  him. 

He  often  mentioned  his  wish  to  visit  America, 
but  he  never  attained  his  desire,  for,  as  he  naively 
admitted,  he  was  too  much  afraid  of  the  sea.     In 
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irs  he  was  .1^  comfortable  .1^  .1  scholar 
I  !h-  in  Italy,  where  comforts  are  of  1  much 
in  m  America      His  income,  from 
m< I    various    sources,    mn~i    have 
a  or  eight  thoi  i  re- 

h   remuneration   in    [talj .   and    I 
-  of  hi>  moderate  I 
The  Lombro  was  in  a  comfortab 

n  Turin,  some  from  the  uni- 

ty     Here  it  was  th  it  hi  me  to 

•t  up  hi-  end. 

■ 
he  got  a  tithe  .   u  to  havi  from 

ients  won 

payment. 
Anybody  could  gain  admittance;  he  «.i^  the  most 
appr.  .  tho  I  have  frequently  I 

him  .  ■  d  dis- 

is   work       S  ich    gr  took 

lit;    they  were  for  felt. 

They  did  not  irt 

For  it  a  man  in  ire  Lombroso, 

he  ,li.l  not  depart  uncomforted.     A     I  lid  be- 

fore, his  K°ou'  I,  and  I  think  there 

!>e    many    in   Turin    who   will    mourn    for   him. 
the  thoughtless  students  who   used   to   laugh 
behin.l  his  back  a1  he  pushed  along  on  his 

wiH  be  inclined  to  weep;  they  knew  they 
had  no  better  friend.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  the  way  he  wa  similar  to  the 

way    he    worked    through    life       He    pushed    along, 
nervously,  with  short    st 


THE    1  \ l l     oi      v\    I  v-MI  mi 

Thk   day   had   come   when   the   deposed   Shah  of 

Persia  must  take  ..  last  fan  .  enc  of  all 

hi>    former   greatness       While    Mohammed    Ah    was 

silently  mourning  over  his  bitter  fate  and  his  Queen 

was  weeping  and  »  rage,  prepara- 

were  being  m  ting  escort 

upon  the  first  stage  of  their  journey  to  the  land  of 

The  following   account   of   this 

ib  h  to  the  Philadelphia 

Mohammed  ah  of  Pet  i  the 

•   alone  in  a  room  at  the  Rus- 
sian Legation,  weeping  over  his  bitter 

The  Queen,  in  anothi  i  it  to 

her  rage.     Th.  their  life  in  the  ca 

come.     The  cortege   was   forming  that   was   to 
rt  them  from  their  kingdom. 

on  the   tloor  around   tl  were   her 

er.  the  Hazrete  Olia.  a  digni  le  of  grief, 

and  two  ladies-in-waiting,  while  her  father.  Kamran 
i,  who  was  suffering  from  gout,  was  propped  up 
•     armchair.     To  this  family  - 
ladies,   old  acquaintances  of   her   Majesty,  were  ad- 
mitt. 

.ammed    All     coming   into   the   room,    said    to 
hem:     "  You 
things  have  come'" 

The  lady  replied  with  a  Hood  of  Persian  cot: 
ments.  with  the  idea  of  encouraging  their  man 
She  pointed  out  that  they  were  both  in  good  health, 
they   had   the  consolation  of  seeing  their  son 
reigning  over  Persia,  and  their  other  son  the  heir  to 

hrone.  and  that  a  journey  to  Europe  wou 
them  both  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

At  this  the  Queen  could  no  longer  control  her 
anger.     She  burst  out: 

"Oh.    the    scoundrels!      0  --ons     of     burnt 

fathers!     They  want  to  send  me  to  Europe  to  live 

among  the  unclean'      If   I  happen  to  die.  who  will 

i     my     corpse?     Those     unclean     hands'      No! 

-Never,  never! " 

"But  what  would  have  happened  to  your  Majesty 
and  the  Shah  had  not  the  Faranghis  (Europeans) 
taken  you  under  their  protection?"  said  one  of  the 
ladie> 

The  Queen  would  only  reply:  "  I  will  go  to  Kerbela, 
Xajeff,  or  some  other  place,  but  I  will  not  live  among 
the  unclean." 

"  Will  you.   then,   leave   the  Shah  alone  after  all 
the  trouble  he  has  passed  through?" 
"  I  do  not  care."  was  the  pettish  answer. 

GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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Specialized 


THE    MATCHLESS 


Wanamaker  "Hygienic   Beddings" 

And  Snow-White,  Resilient, 
COTTON-FELT  MATTRESS  AT  $15.00 


f  RPfe 


Wanamaker  Blaitit  Cotton  lilt.     Showing  Ban  Material  to  Finished  I'rodint. 

AN  idea  of  the  immense   popularity   of  Wanamaker,  comfortable,  custom-made  Beddings  may  be 
gained  from  the  fact  that  one  year's  sales  consumed  TWO  HUNDRED  AND  SIXTY  TONS  OF 
HORSE-HAIR,  for  Mattresses  -SIXTY-EIGHT  THOUSAND  POUNDS  OF  GOOSE  FEATHERS 
for  Pillows     and  other  materials  in  proportion. 

As  the  causes  of  this  great  growth  are  too  many  to  set  forth  here,  they  are  printed  and  pictured, 
with  other  most  interesting  matter,  in  our  catalogue  "HYGIENIC  BEDDINGS"  —  which  we  will 
send  free,  postpaid,  on  request.  This  interesting  book  also  pictures  and  specifies  our  dainty 
Mattress,  at  $15.00,  which,  in  the  spotless  purity  and  resiliency  of  its  Elastic  Cotton  Felt,  IS 
UNMATCHED  BY  ANY  $15.00  COTTON   MATTRESS  IN  EXISTENCE. 

Before  purchasing  a  Mattress,  write  for  this  catalogue  and  a  sample  of  this  immaculate  Cotton 
Felt,  and  your  name  will  be  added  to  the  list  of  thousands  of  delighted  Wanamaker  Bedding 
purchasers. 

Tell  us  what  you  want  in  any  line;  the  RIGHT  Catalog  will  come  to  you  by  next  mail. 

The  Wanamaker  Holiday  Catalogs  of  Gifts  and  Toys  will  be  ready  November  5. 
Shall  we  send  them  to  you,  free  ? 

The  Wanamaker  Furniture  Store  is  the  largest  in  New  York.  Complete  lines  in  "  Hand- 
craft," 'Modern  Art,"  "Colonial,"  and  "Palatial"  designs.  Tell  us  the  style  that  pleases  you, 
and  the  pieces  you  think  of  purchasing,  and  we  will  mail  you  beautiful  reproductions  on  "loose 
leaf  "  sheets. 

Address  JOHN  WANAMAKER,  Section  K,  New  York 


He  ha,d  smeJl  skill  o*  horse  jiesh 

who  bought" a, goose  bo  ride  onVDontbdJ^e 

ordinary  so&ps   , 

cl 


is  SAPO  LlOt- 

-Try  a^c^ke  of.ha.nd  be  convinced. = 
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The  Latest 

Rotary 

Neostyle 

Has  Automatic  Inking  Device 


Cleanly   and 
Time  Saving 

It  is  easy,  quick  and  cleanly  to  ink. 
Saves  because  it  puts  the  ink  only  where 
needed  and  distributes  it  evenly. 

Time  and  ink  saved  by  this  device  will 
soon  pay  for  one  of  the  new  machines. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  the 
Neostyle  brings  new  business? 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  it  helps 
care  for  the  business  you  already  have  ? 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  the  Neo- 
style saves  printers'  delays  and  printers' 
charges  ? 

Then  drop  a  line  to 

Neostyle  Co. 

30  Reade  St.,  New  York 

109  Franklin  St.,  Boston 

219  Randolph  St.,  Chicago 


If  the  Comet 

C#l»ilf£>d         Td      I*    wil1    undoubt- 

^ii  iwa:»  u»  edl  do  a  lot  of 

harm.  There's  a  good  protection,  however. 
Use  concrete  in  building  your  house  or  any- 
thing else.       It   becomes  part  of  Mother  Earth 

herself  and  will  last 
»    »  as  long. 

\"^-  Big  possibilities  in  con- 
^7*  crete.  Oh,  you  don't 
^^f1  beg-in  to  know  them. 
We'd  be  glad  to  send 
you  our  booklet  about 
them  -free.  It's  mighty 
interesting.  We  don't 
charge  for  the  advice 
of  our  expert  consult- 
ing engineer  either  by 
addressing  Dept."  W." 

ERNEST  R.  ACKER  MAN,  President 

The  Lawrence  Cement  Co New  York 

Lawrence  Portland  Cement  Co.     .     .      Philadelphia 


Mohammed  Ali  Shah  was  so  annoyed  at  this  that 
he  left  the  room. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  fourteen  wagons  of  the 
ex-Shah's  caravan  were  being  hurriedly  loaded. 
Outside  the  Russian  Legation  a  large  crowd  gathered 
to  see  the  show.  About  ten  minutes  to  four  the 
Sephesalar  (the  ex-war  minister)  came  out  of  the 
legation,  followed  by  others  of  the  Shah's  retinue. 

He  stopt  and  addrest  the  Persian  cossacks, 
saying: 

"  I  am  going.     God  will  take  care  of  you." 

Some  of  the  Cossacks  answered,  "God  be  with  you." 

A  voice  from  the  crowd  said,  "Pity  you  did  not 
follow  the  Sheikh  Fazlulla,"  who  was  hanged  by 
the  Nationalists  on  July  31. 

At  four  o'clock  there  was  a  great  stir  made  inside 
the  legation.  A  state  carriage  drawn  by  six  white 
horses  was  brought  forward,  and  Mohammed  Ali, 
very  pale  and  dressed  in  black,  came  out  of  his  apart- 
ments. All  those  present  bowed  before  him,  and 
his  Majesty  graciously  returned  the  salute. 

Before  the  procession  had  gone  more  than  a  few 
yards,  the  ex-Shah  saw  Sir  George  Barclay,  the 
British  Minister.  He  stopt  the  carriage,  made  a 
sign  for  Sir  George  to  approach,  and  addrest  to  him 
some  words  of  thanks. 

As  the  caravan  again  set  out  there  was  great  con- 
fusion. The  ex-Shah's  carriage  was  surrounded  by 
hundreds  of  beggars,  to  whom  he  distributed  silver 
coins.  On  reaching  the  main  road  the  procession 
was  properly  formed,  with  Persian  and  Russian 
Cossacks  and  Indian  Lancers,  the  carriages  of  the 
British  and  Russian  diplomatic  representatives,  and 
those  of  Mohammed  Ali's  retinue  and  of  the  Queen 
and  her  ladies. 

The  public  in  the  streets  were  greatly  astonished 
at  the  respect  paid  by  the  Europeans  to  the  dethroned 
Shah,  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  was  escorted 
on  his  long  journey  to  his  new  abode  at  Odessa. 


"HUGHIE"    JENNINGS'    BASEBALL, 
SERMON 

According  to  William  Byron  Forbush,  writing  in 
The  Congregationalist  and  Christian  World  (Boston), 
"the  most  popular  citizen  of  Detroit"  is  Hugh  Jen- 
nings, manager  of  the  baseball  team  which  has  won 
the  American  League  pennant  for  three  successive 
seasons.  Jennings,  with  McGraw,  Kelley,  and 
Keeler,  formed  the  famous  quartet  which  was  the 
backbone  of  that  wonderful  Baltimore  team  of  the 
'90's.  Competent  judges  agree  that  he  was  one  of 
the  greatest  short-stops  that  ever  donned  baseball 
clothes,  and  as  manager  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Detroit  clubs  he  has  succeeded  in  infusing  into  all 
his  players  his  own  "  do  or  die"  spirit.  By  a  margin 
of  one  game,  out  of  seven  played,  his  Detroit  "Tigers  " 
have  just  lost  the  "  Championship  of  the  World" 
to  the  Pittsburg  National  League  team.  Mr.  For- 
bush gives  the  following  account  of  "  Hughie's" 
speech  to  an  audience  of  newsboys: 

He  is  a  clean,  vigorous,  sober  fellow  who  in  a  ball 
game  has  more  ginger  to  the  square  inch  than  any 
other  man  who  ever  played  baseball.  To  watch 
him,  back  of  the  first  base  coaching  line,  nervously 
pulling  grass  when  the  batsman  comes  up,  leaping  in 
the  air  at  a  hit,  yelling  all  the  time  when  a  runner  is 
in  the  field  and  condoling  with  a  strike-out,  is  a  show 
in  itself.  An  amateur  could  tell  what  is  going  on 
without  looking  at  the  game  by  watching  Jennings. 
He  is  the  incarnation  of  all  the  feelings  of  the  spec- 
tators, and  they  love  him  because  they  know  he  is 
playing  the  game,  in  victory  or  defeat,  clear  to  the 
third  "out"  of  the  ninth  inning. 

The  other  night  he  went  down  and  talked  to  our 
newsboys.     It  is  a  difficult  audience,  as  I  well  know 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


A  nail 
will  do 

for   the   kid   who 

"  busts  his  galluses, " 

but  for  grown-ups  it's  much  more 

comfortable  to  wear 

Atwood  Suspenders 

They  never  "bust."  Made  of  strong  nori'Stretch- 
out  elastic  fabric,  doublcstitched.  Adjustable  at 
five  different  points  to  fit  perfectly  any  body. 
Nothing  fancy  —  just  extra  good  pants  holders 
built  on  a  new  principle,  at  the  price  of  ordinary 
suspenders. 

Sent  anywhere,  postpaid, 
on  receipt  of 

50  cents 

Atwood  Suspender  Company 

Dept.  C,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

We  want  one  live  dealer  in  your 
town.    Who  is  he  ? 


FOSTER  dhugthy  RAMS 

are  guaranteed  in  writing  to  deliver 

so  much  water,  to  such  and  such  a 

height,  according  to  your  demands, 

without  trouble  to  you,  or  the  full  price 

md  freight  is  refunded.    No  other  ram 

can  back  up  such  a  liberal  guaranty. 

Send  for  Free 

,  Book  and  learn 

how  to  install, 

at  low  cost,  the— 

MOST 
DEPENDABLE 

Water-Supply  System 

If  you  have  a  stream,  pond  or  spring  available 
this  book  will  show  you  how  to  place  the  water 
where  you  want  it,  with  least  trouble  and  expense. 
Write  today. 

POWER  SPECIALTY  CO. 
2140  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Safe,  Convenient,  Profitable 

First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds 
secured  on  Improved  Farm  Land. 
This  Company  has  State  Banks  in 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  deals 
direct  with  borrower,  which  insures 
clients  the  best  security  and  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  consistent 
with  absolute  safety. 

RFALTY  MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 
Security  Building  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


THE  "KLEAM"  PIPE  tzs?m\t*L 

last  puff  cool  and  fragrant  as  the  first — no  wet, 
poisonous  nicotine  can  soak  into  the  tobacco  to 
bite  your   tongue   or   disgust  your  taste.     Push  up 


|50  cts.  Postpaid 


bottom  with  finger  to  clean  off  ashes  and  keep  fire  at 
top  exposed  to  the  air.  Bottom  and  stem  can  be  re- 
moved and  entire  pipe  thoroughly  cleaned,  l^ealers 
can't  supply  you — send  to  me.  Price*  postpaid, 
50c  each  (two  for  %  1) — stamps  will  do — satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Catalog  mailed  free.  (2) 
(Patented)    R.  D.  GATKS,        308  N.  East  A*e.,  OAK  PAKK,  ILL. 

100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  16  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  you 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  &  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


UI.UJUUUIJI..UUIJMMUUULJU|JU|,I|JLJ|JIJLI..ULH.I  .,1.1, 

Our  Certificates,  secured  by  First 
Mortgages  on  improved  real  estate, 
are  negotiable  —  a  simple  endorse- 
ment transfers  them.  They  yield 
8%.     Write  for  Booklet  "  F" 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  I  TRUST  CO. 

|  CAPITAL  £  SURPLUS  S400.000QO     SALT    LAKE   CITY." 
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from  having  faced  it  myseli       Man)    i      prominent 
en"  who  werywhere  else  has  been 

to  be  helped  oil  t!:.tt  platfonn  after  an  inglorious 

finish       But    Jennings    made    >>r.<-    .>i    the    n» 
ches,  «iih  baseball  .1^  his.  text    th.it  I  ever  ' 

r^c  he  ►;.>:  .1  welcome  "We-a  ah  h  ht" 
Thi>  from  tour  hundred  husky  throats  And  then 
again 

This  shout,   a-  fan"   knows,    i>   Detroit's 

battle  cry.     Jennings   himself   invented   it   in  .1   mo- 
ment of  exultation,  and  now  everybody  uses  it 
"1  I   Jennings    raising    i   hand 

in  attempt  to  regain  order 
ent  quiet  reigi 

I  ,ir  ee  SO  many  t.i. 

,.r  ¥ou  are  the 

•\ ho  make  this  game  •  ■:  life  worth  "laying. 
"When  yo  .  pick  your  bat  carefully 

then  face  the   pitcher  with   the  mental   re 
that  you're  goink;  to  make  a  hit. 

"a  find  it  easy  to  reach  tirst,  don't   think  it's 

Watch  the  ball 
minute  a  take chani  know 

you  can  be  put  out       In  the  ganv  >u  are  on 

the  bases  most  of  the  time  Sometime-  they  catch 
you  at  the  home  plate  If  they  do,  make  up  your 
mind  that  they  won't  the  next  time 

"And  don't  kick  if  you're  an  outfielder  Things 
may  be  faster  on  the  infield,  but  from  your  position 
you  have  just  the  same  chances  jr.  the  game  You 
go  to  bat  like  the  rest.  The  good  pitcher  is  the  one 
who  delivers  the  goods.  You  can  all  be  pitchers  in 
a  way.  that  is.  you  can  always  throw  straight.  And 
never  think  a  game  is  lost  until  it's  over,  and  then 
you  know  you'll  play  another  later." 


THE    SOKKOnS    OF    A     MM. Kit 

By  his  recent  magnificent  vocal  performance  in 
Albert  Hall,  London,  Signor  Enrico  Caruso  has  effec- 
ually  quieted  the  persistent  rumors  that  his  wonder- 
ful  voice  was  injured  by  the  operation  performed 
upon  it  some  months  ago.  Yet  he  is  unhappy. 
Talking  one  day  with  a  representative  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  he  grew  confidential  and  admitted  that 
success  and  fame  had  their  drawbacks  saying  in 
part: 

People.  I  suppose,  think  I  am  the  happiest  man 
on  earth  with  all  my  successes  and  large  earnings. 
To  tell  you  the  real  honest  truth,  I  was  much  hap- 
pier when  I  was  a  nobody  earning  two  dollars  a  day. 
Now  I  have  no  liberty  at  all.  My  smallest  action  is 
criticized,  every  word  commented  upon.  Even  my 
private  affairs  are  made  public  When  I  had  my 
operation  I  was  pestered  night  and  day  with  report- 
er-, and  because  I  refused  to  disclose  details  which 
I  considered  absolutely  personal  the  press  in  general 
spoke  so  malignantly  about  it  that  serious  business 
complications  might  have  followed  had  I  not  re- 
covered as  quickly  as  I  did.  Because  1  am  a  cele- 
brated tenor  have  I  not  the  right  to  have  the  feel- 
ings of  an  ordinary  man?  'What  did  I  care  at  the 
time  for  the  curiosity  of  the  world  when  my  whole 
career  was  at  stake  ? 

Do  you  know  that  before  each  public  appearance 
I  spend  a  sleepless  night  and  long  hours  of  indescrib- 
able  moral    pain?      I   have   never   been   able   to   get 


Pears' 

A  soap  is  known  by  the 
company  it  keeps.  Pears' 
is  found  in  good  society, 
everywhere. 

The  use  of  Pears'  Soap 
betokens  refinement. 


For   Fall,  L909 

I^"Herald  Square" 
A  Corliss-Coon 


•Herald  Square" 
in  three  heights : 

N..    1   -IK  in, 

N,,  -i     •_•■„  In. 
N..   :i      2%  in. 


Collar 


Hand 
Made 

■l   for   25c 


An     ideal     long 

striven  for,  is   the 

square    point    collar 

with  folds  meeting  in  front. 

We    have    solved    the    many 

problems    presented    in    its 

manufacture,  and  present  in 

our    "  Herald     Square'      the 

perfecti   n    of 

type  of  c  ~>llar. 

The    Usui. i    price — 2  for 


Anv  new  style  in  Corliss-Coon 
Hand-made  Collars  is,  as  a  rule, 
immediately  copied  in  the  ordinary 
machine-made  collars.  We  submit 
without  prejudice,  that  the  perfection 
of  style,  set  and  fit  attained  in  our 
"Herald  Square"  will  be  impossible 
to  duplicate.  It  will  therefore  be  a 
distinct  advantage  to  you  to  acu/ 
no  copv  of  this  style. 


Most  of  the  best  Furnishers  have  our 
"Herald  Square"  for  immediate  deliv- 
ery. Those  who  have  not,  can  get 
them  for  you  without  delay,  or  we  will 
supply  you  by  mail  prepaid  on  receipt 
of  the  regular  price.  Our  Style  Book 
will  help  you  in  your  selection  of 
appropriate  styles  for  all  occasions. 
We  will  send  it  to  any  address,  gratis, 
on  request.      Write  for  it  to-day. 


Corliss,  Coon  &  Co.,  Dept.  w,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


THE  BEST  LIGHT\ 


Scented,  or  not,  as  you  prefer. 


Gives  500candle  power.  Casts  no  shadow. 
.Costs  2  cents  per  week.  Makes  and  burns 
I  its  own  pas.  Over  200  styles.  Every  lamp 
[warranted.  No  dirt.  No  odor.  No  grease. 
[  Agents  wanted.    Write  for  catalog,  now. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5th  St.,  Canton.  O. 


HARTSHORN 


SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  Improved,"  no  lacks  required. 
Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


GRAND  PRIZE  CONTEST 

To  those  who  state  their  ages  and  make  a  free  hand  copy  of  this  picture, 
which  in  our  estimation  will  be  at  least  40  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  original, 
we  will  send  absolutely  FREE  OF  CHARGE  for  THREE  MONTHS 
an  illustrated  magazine,  devoted  exclusively  to  drawing,  success  and 
achievement.  This  magazine  is  profusely  illustrated  each  month,  and 
contains  the  MOST  MODERN  ideas  in  illustrating;  it  will  bean  aid 
and  an  inspiration  to  those  who  want  to  earn  LARGER  SALARIES. 

HAVE  YOU  THE  ABILITY 

to  make  this  picture  even  40  per  cent,  as  good  as  the  original  ?  If  you 
have,  it  will  prove  that  you  HAVE  TALENT  for  drawing,  which  can  be 
easily  developed  by  practical,  individual  training.  Trained 
Artists  earn  from  $25.00  to  $150.00  a  week. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INSTITUTE  OF  AMERICA,  DEPT.  16,  SCRANTON,  PA. 
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Cook  On 
Any  Table 


That's  exactly 
what  you  can  do 
with     the     Manning- 
Bowman  Alcohol  Gas 
Stove.  Has  no  end  of  cooking  uses. 
Ready  any  time  of  day  or  night. 
Can  be  carried  anywhere.     The 

jVJanning- 

Bowman 

(Denatured) 

Alcohol  Gas  Stove 

is  not  merely  for  cooking  small 
dishes;  you  can  cook  a  dinner  on 
it.  Makes  its  own  gas  from 
denatured  alcohol.    Quick,  clean, 

simple,  handy. 

Costs  a  little  over  one  cent  an  hour  to 
operate.      Made  with    single    or    double 
burners.   Real  Manning-Bowman  Qual- 
ity through  and  through — the  very  best. 
Many  utensils  to   match, 
from  Cutlet  Dish  to  Coffee 
Percola-d 
tor,  sin- 
gly  or 
complete  with 
the  stove. 


^ 


Dealers  every- 
where. Write 
for  descriptive 
booklet  'KK-3' 

Manning. Bowman  &  Co.' 

Meriden.  Conn. 
Makers  of   'Eclipse"  Bread  Mixers 
and      Meteor"  Coffee  Percolators, 


Two  Cents  a  Week 
Pays  Wash  Bill! 


30 
Days' 
Free 
Trial 


This  Washer  eliminates  labor  and  practically 
saves  all  cost.  Does  a  big  family  washing  fori' 
cents  a  week — yes,  and  the 
wringing,  too.  It's  one 
of  the  greatest  marvels 
the  world  has  ever  known.  Runs  by 
electricity  or  water  power.  Washes 
a  tubful  spotlessly  clean  in  two  to  six 
miputes!  Wrings  out  the  clothes  to 
perfection  as  fast  as  you  feed 
them— prove  it  at  our  expense,    wj 

Any  Woman  Can  Have  a 

1900  Motor 
Washer 

On  30  Days' 
Free  Trial 

Don't  send  money.  If 
you  are  responsible,  you 
can  try  it  first.  Let  us 
pay  the  freight.  See  the  won- 
ders it  performs.  Thou- 
sands beingused.  Every 
user  is  delighted.  They 
write  us  bushels  of  let- 
ters telling  how  it  saves  work 
and  worry.  Sold  on  little  payments.  Write  for 
fascinating  Free  Book  today.  All  correspond- 
ence sh" '-Id  be  addressed  to  190O  Washer 
Co.,  3391  Henry  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  If 
you  live  in  Canada,  address  Canadian  1900 
Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St  ,  Toronto,  Canada. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  :  We  maintain  branches  at  1947 
Broadway,  New  York  City;  and  1113  Flat  trash  Ave., 
Brooklyn;  and  in  all  principal  cities.  We  also  make 
shipments  from  our  warehouses  in  Kansas  City,  San 
Francisco  and  Seattle.  [11 


familiar  with  the  public ;  every  time  is  for  me  as  a 
debut.  At  my  last  concert  at  Manchester  a  few 
days  ago  I  fainted  immediately  after  my  last  song. 

In  my  dressing-room  at  the  Metropolitan,  New 
York,  when  waiting  for  my  call,  I  tremble  like  a 
child  frightened  by  a  ghost.  Only  when  I  am  actu- 
ally on  the  stage  do  I  succeed  in  pulling  myself  to- 
gether. The  thousands  of  eager  eyes  and  opera- 
glasses  fixt  on  me  have  the  same  effect  on  me  as  a 
red  rag  on  a  bull.  I  feel  the  challenge  of  the  audience 
and  attack  the  first  notes  in  a  fighting  mood  until 
the  music  holds  me  and  I  feel  my  part;  yet  all  the 
time  I  am  possest  with  the  fear  that  my  voice  may 
fail. 

The  memory  of  Naudin,  the  tenor,  who,  after  such 
an  experience  at  the  San  Carlo,  Naples,  years  ago, 
shot  himself  in  his  dressing-room,  haunts  me  always, 
and  every  minute  on  the  stage  counts  as  a  year  of 
my  life 

No,  people  ought  not  to  grudge  me  my  success. 
Through  my  own  energy  and  pluck  I  have  worked 
up  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  and  it  has 
not  been  an  easy  matter.  Long  ago  when,  after 
years  of  hard  work  I  had  succeeded  in  bringing  my 
fees  up  to  $1,000  I  had  to  pocket  my  pride  and  come 
down  again  to  $400  in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of 
singing  at  Covent  Garden 

I  have  never  spoken  so  openly  to  any  other  paper, 
not  even  in  my  own  country,  and  I  hope  that  after 
this  the  American  press  will  understand  me  better 
than  it  ever  did.  I  must  add,  however,  that  my 
wish  is  that  it  should  leave  me  more  in  peace  so  far 
as  my  private  life  is  concerned. 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT,    LION-KILLER 

In  the  second  instalment  of  his  "African  Game 
Trails,"  appearing  in  the  November  Scribner's,  Ex- 
President  Roosevelt  tells  the  story  of  an  all -day  lion 
hunt  on  the  Kapiti  Plains.  He  describes  the  killing 
of  one  of  the  first  victims  of  his  rifle  as  follows: 

At  this  moment  my  black  sais,  Simba,  came  run- 
ning up  to  me  and  took  hold  of  the  bridle;  he  had 
seen  the  chase  from  the  line  of  march  and  had  cut 
across  to  join  me.  There  was  no  other  sais  or  gun- 
bearer  anywhere  near,  and  his  action  was  plucky, 
for  he  was  the  only  man  afoot,  with  the  lion  at  bay. 
Lady  Pease  had  also  ridden  up  and  was  an  interested 
spectator  only  some  fifty  yards  behind  me. 

Now,  an  elderly  man  with  a  varied  past  which 
includes  rheumatism  does  not  vault  lightly  into  the 
saddle;  as  his  sons,  for  instance,  can;  and  I  had 
already  made  up  my  mind  that  in  the  event  of  the 
lion's  charging  it  would  be  wise  for  me  to  trust  to 
straight  powder  rather  than  to  try  to  scramble  into 
the  saddle  and  get  under  way  in  time.  The  arrival 
of  my  two  companions  settled  matters.  I  was  not 
sure  of  the  speed  of  Lady  Pease's  horse;  and  Simba 
was  on  foot  and  it  was  of  course  out  of  the  question 
for  me  to  leave  him.  So  I  said,  "Good,  Simba.  now 
we'll  see  this  thing  through,"  and  gentle-mannered 
Simba  smiled  a  shy  appreciation  of  my  tone,  tho  he 
could  not  understand  the  words.  I  could  still  not 
see  the  lion  when  I  knelt,  but  he  was  now  standing 
up,  looking  first  at  one  group  of  horses  and  then  at 
the  other,  his  tail  lashing  to  and  fro,  his  head  held 
low  and  his  lips  dropt  over  his  mouth  in  peculiar 
fashion,  while  his  harsh  and  savage  growling  rolled 
thunderously  over  the  plain.  Seeing  Simba  and  me 
on  foot,  he  turned  toward  us,  his  tail  lashing  quicker 
and  quicker.  Resting  my  elbow  on  Simba's  bent 
shoulder,  I  took  steady  aim  and  prest  the  trigger; 
the  bullet  went  in  between  the  neck  and  shoulder,  and 
the  lion  fell  over  on  his  side,  one  foreleg  in  the  air. 
He  recovered  in  a  moment  and  stood  up,  evidently 
very  sick,  and  once  more  faced  me,  growling  hoarsely. 
I  think  he  was  on  the  eve  of  charging.  I  fired  again 
at  once,  and  this  bullet  broke  his  back  just  behind  the 
shoulders;  and  with  the  next  I  killed  him  outright, 
after  we  had  gathered  round  him. 

In  comparing  the  various  kinds  of  dangerous  game 
in  the  Dark  Continent  he  writes: 

The  dangerous  game  of  Africa  are  the  lion, 
buffalo,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  leopard.  The 
hunter  who  follows  any  of  these  animals  does  so  at  a 
certain  risk  to  life  or  limb;  a  risk  which  it  is  his 
business   to    minimize    by   coolness,    caution,    good 


A  DELICIOUS   DRINK 

Baker's  Cocoa 


Registered, 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


made  by  a  scien- 
tific blending  of 
the  best  tropical 
fruit.  It  is  a  per- 
fect food,  highly 
nourishing  and 
easily  digested. 


52  HIGHEST  AWARDS 

Walter  Baker  &  Go.  Ltd. 


Established  1780 


Dorchester.  Mass. 


Giant  Heater 

Will  make  a  stove  of  your 
round-wick  lamp,  gas  jet 
or    mantle    burner.     Re- 
quires no  more  gas  or  oil  \ 
than  for  light;    does  not 
lessen  volume  of    light; 
simply   utilizes   waste 
heat.     Heat  ;»nd  light  at 
one  cost.  Will  hpnt  ordinary 
room  comfortably  in  zero  weath- 
er.    No   ashes,    no   trouble, 
clean  and   odorless;    mixes   On  (las  riant* 
and   purifies   the  air.     Just 
the  thing  for  sick-room,  bath,  bed-room; 
heating  water,  making  tea  or  coffee,  etc. 
Send  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
On  Lamp  Price  complete.  Carriage  prepaid. 

Polished  Brass  $1.50  Nickel  I'lateri  $3.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  ifreturned  in  10  days 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO.    864  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Man. 

OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  155  Waverly  Plate,Ji.T.  City. 

The    Niagara    Leads    Them    All 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 

is  the  only  remedy  for  Rheumatism 
and  Gout  that  does  not  interfere 
with  the  digestion.  It  works  ad- 
mirably even  with  those  who  have 
delicate  stomachs. 

Tartarlithine  rarely  fails 
because  it  supplies  the  blood  with 
the  necessary  substances  to  dissolve 
and  remove  the  poison  of  rheuma- 
tism— uric  acid. 

Cham  CiimhIa  ann  our  booklet  on  II f 
rl6B  OampiC  nrt  «(  Rh.nroiitism sent 
■^ "^ ""™ ™     on  request. 


McKesson  £tRobbins 

93  FULTON  STREET    NEW  YORK 

SOLE   ACE  NTS    FOR  THC   TARTARLITHINE  CO. 
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judgment,  and  ^tniik'ht  shooting.  The  leopard  is  in 
point  of  pluck  and  ferocity  more  than  the  equal  oi 
the  other  four;    but  hii  e  always  renders  it 

Hkely  that  he  will  merely  maul,  and  not  kill,  a  man. 
M\  friend,  Carl  Akely,  of  Chicago,  actually  kille.l 
barehandi  trd  which  sprang  on  him.     He  had 

irounded  the  Kwst  twice,  crippling  it  in  one 
from  hind  paw.  whereupon  it  charged,  fol- 

lowed  him  as  he  tried  to  dodge  the  charge  and  struck 
him  full  just  as  he  turned.  It  hit  him  in  one  arm. 
biting  again  and  again  as  it  worked  up  the  arm  from 
the  wrist  to  the  elbow;  but  Akely  threw  it,  holding 
it-  throat  with  the  otlur  hand,  and  dinging  its  body 
me  si.le      it  !i  le  w ith  its  two 

wounded  U'k's  uppermost,  SO  that  it  could  not  tear 
him.      He    fell    forward    with    it    and    crushed    in    its 

:  with  his  knees  until  he  distinctly  felt  one  of  its 
ribs  crack;  this,  said  Akely,  was  the  first  moment 
when  he  felt  he  might  conquer.  Redoubling  his 
rts  with  knees  and  hand,  he  actually  choked  and 
crushed  the  life  out  of  it.  altho  his  arm  was  badly 
bitten.     A  leopard  will  charge  a1  readily  as 

one  of  the  big  beasts,  and  is  rather  more  apt  to  get 
his  charge  home,  but  the  risk  is  less  to  life  than  to  limb 
There  are  other  animals  often  or  occasionally  dan 

ts  to   human   life   which   are.    nevertheless,   not 
dangerous  to  the  hunter.     Crocodiles  are  far  greater 

.  and  far  more  often  man  eaters,  than  lions  or 
leopards;  but  their  shooting  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  smallest  element  of  risk  Poisonous  snakes  are 
fruitful  sources  of  accident,  but  they  are  actuate.! 
only  by  fear,  and  the  anger  born  of  fear.  The  hip 
popotamus  sometimes  destroys  boats  and  kills  those 
in  them,  but  again  there  is  no  risk  in  hunting  him. 
Fit. ally,  the  hyena,  too  cowardly  ever  to  be  a  source 
of  danger  to  the  hunter,  is  sometimes  a  dreadful 
curse  to  the  weak  and  helpless. 


LIPTOVS    FIRST    JOB 

Long  before   the  days  of   Lipton's   Tea   and   the 

successive  Shamrocks,  a  poor  boy  of  sixteen  left  his 

native  shores  and  took  passage  for  America,  the  land 

of    opportunity.     Sir    Thomas    Lipton    tells    in    his 

reminiscences  in  The  Strand  Magazine  October)  how 

he  first  secured  employment  in  Xew  York.      We  read: 

I  had  not  dared  tell  my  father  and  mother,  so 
they  only  knew  of  the  great  step  I  had  taken  when  I 
had  gone.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  kindness  of  my 
fellow  passengers  my  journey  would  have  been  very 
miserable,  and  once  or  twice,  I  confess,  I  lost  heart. 
I  had  no  money  nor  any  one  to  go  to  when  I  arrived 
in  New  York,  and  before  we  landed  I  cudgeled  my 
brains  as  to  what  I  was  to  do.  As  the  steamer  drew 
alongside  the  pier  I  took  up  my  few  belongings  and 
rushed  away  to  the  nearest  hotel  before  any  one  else 
had  left  the  vessel.  As  it  seemed  a  clean,  well-kept 
place.  I  asked  to  see  the  proprietor,  and  told  him  that 
I  could  get  him  forty  patrons,  provided  he  would 
board  and  lodge  me  for  a  month.  To  this  he  con- 
sented. I  made  my  way  back  instantly  to  the  boat, 
and  was  just  in  time  to  catch  my  fellow-passengers 
and  persuade  them  to  go  to  this  hotel,  where  I  assured 
them  they  would  get  excellent  accommodation.  And 
they  did. 


SPEAKER   CANNON   AS   AN   ILLITERATE 

Is  the  course  of  his  long  and  active  public  career 
Speaker  Cannon  has  often  been  violently  attacked 
by  his  political  enemies  and  has  occasionally  been 
made  the  object  of  petsonal  abuse.  It  remained, 
however,  for  a  waiter  in  a  Kansas  City  hotel  to  charge 
him  with  illiteracy.  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
tells  the  story  thus: 

Being  in  no  mood  to  select  his  dinner,  he  had  tossed 
aside,  after  a  giance,  the  menu  presented  to  him  by 
his  waiter,  saying: 

"Bring  me  a  good  dinner." 

Incidentally  "Uncle  Joe"  slipped  the  man  a  big 
tip  in  advance. 

This  repast  proving  satisfactory,  the  Speaker 
pursued  the  same  plan  during  the  remainder  of  his 
stay  in  Kansas  City.  As  he  was  leaving  the  servitor 
remarked  earnestly,  as  he  helped  him  on  with  his 
overcoat: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  when  you  or  any  of 
your  friends  that  can't  read  come  to  Kansas  City 
just  ask  for  Tom." 


iioceri: 


In  other  days  when 

the  good  people  went  to  the 

grocer  for  soda  crackers  they  got  just 

common  crackers  in  common  paper  bags. 

NOW 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 

come  to  you  in  that  wondrous  package 
that  enables  you  to  enjoy  such  soda 
crackers  as  those  old  folks  never  knew. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT    COMPANY 


REMINGTON,  $18.75 

One  rebuilt  machine  only  in  new  localities 
to  secure  desirable  agent.  Special  agents' 
pricessuppliedonallmakesof  typewriters. 
Standard  Typewriter  Exeh'ge  23  Park  Row,  N.T. 
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-^'TWIN  GRIP'* 

PAPER  FASTENER 

It's  just  that  double  grip  and1 

the  turn-down  lips  at  the  tip 

that  make  this  fastener  ideal 

for  your  office.    Neither  top, 

bottom  nor  middle  paper  cany 

become    loose — the    twin 

prongs  hold  them  all. 

ie  De  Long  Hook  and  Eye  Co./      e 
Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.        /     for  free 

samples  in 

four  sizes. 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling^  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  i  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a.  Young   Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  ;i  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son, 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Havt 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  a   Wife  Should  H;ive. 

All  in  one  volume.     Illustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  713  Perry  BIdg.,  Phi  la.,  Pa. 
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Don't  Blame 
Your  Printer 

if  he  can't  give  you  a  fine  letter- 
head on  a  "near-bond"  paper. 
Cheap  bonds  are  full  of  spongy 
wood-pulp,  or  made  hurriedly, 
without  care,  of  inferior,  worn- 
out  rags.  The  best  printer  in  the 
world  can't  give  you  good  results 
from  such  material. 

But  Give  Your  Printer 

!©M® 

THE  DE  LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

and    you'll    get   a   letter-head 
that  satisfies  the  most  exacting. 

©@(U)(P©(M  ©©M®  is  made  of 
thefinest,newest  factory  clippings, 
pulped  perfectly,  then  carefully, 
slowly  dried  and  finished  sheet 
by  sheet.  <g@(U)(p®M  ©@KJ®  is 
real  bond  —  not  "near-bond."  It 
looks  better,  prints  better  and 
lithographs  better  than  any  other 
business  paper  made. 

Use  ©©(UJIP®^  ©@K)® 
and  have  stationery  worthy 
of    your  business    prestige 

Write  us  for  samples  of  this  splendid  papei 
in  all  colors,  and  compare  it,  side  by  side,  with 
the  paper  you  are  using. 

American  Writing  Paper  Co. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Writing,  Book 

and  Cover,  and  other  Papers  for  Business 

Purposes.    2q  Mills. 

HOLYOKE, 

MASS. 


KLIP  BINDER 

Curtis  Publishing  Co.  buys  thousands  from  our  free 
Picture  price-list.     No  "  follow-up  "  letters. 

H.  H.  BALLARD  Pittslield,  Mass. 

''MATCHLESS"  MASON  PENS. 


$1 


^^ 


£&-■ 


$1 


Cannot  be  matched  anywhere 
to-day  for  the  price. 

REGULAR  fountain  pen,  best  Para  rubber 
barrel,  beautifully  chased,  full  14k  gold  pen  (dia- 
mond point)  No.  1,  price  $1;  No.  2  pen,  $1.25 
(worth  twice  as  much,  but  why  pay  it?). 

SELF-FILLING  model,  simple,  strong,  dur- 
able, 50c.  more.    Fills  and  cleans  instantly. 

STYLOS  (ink  pencils),  plain,  $1 ;  chased,  $1.50. 

Other  pens  up  to  $3. so.  "  Safety-Klasp  "  10c. 
All  pens  positively  guaranteed.  "  Money  back  " 
if  unsatisfactory  after  10  days'  trial. 

INK  POWDER  CAT- I  II  S,  in  8  colors,  25c. 
per  box — makes  12  bottles  of  best  writing  ink. 
New,  convenient,  economical.    Sample  free. 

INSIST  on  saving  from  Si  to  $2  by  getting  a 
Mason  pen.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you, 
order  direct,  mentioning  his  name. 

MASON  PEN  CO.  1777   Broadway,  N.  Y. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

The  Regular  Thing.— A  certain  Louisville  social 
leader,  whom  we  will  call  Mrs.  Fayette  County,  to 
avoid  identifying  her,  was  told  by  her  husband  over 
the  telephone  that  he  would  bring  a  number  of  guests 
home  to  dinner.  The  party  was  altogether  unex- 
pected and  in  all  the  house,  which  has  become  noted 
for  the  generous  and  sumptuous  dinners  spread  in  it, 
there  was  not  enough  food. 

Mrs.  County  got  busy  at  once  and  instructed  her 
cook  to  order  certain  supplies  while  she  planned  the 
rest  of  the  dinner.  A  little  later  Mrs.  County  hap- 
pened in  the  room  where  the  telephone  was  and  was 
horrified  to  hear  the  cook  talking  ferociously  into  the 
telephone,  something  as  follows: 

"  An'  Ah  want  six  dozen  sof  shell  crabs  and  ef  yo' 
doan  get  dem  up  here  mighty  quick  Ah'll  skin  every 

one  of  yo',  ye'  low  down 'Who  is  dis?' Dis  is 

Mrs.  Fayette  County,  dat's  who  dis  is  and  Ah  means 
ebery  word  Ah  say." 

"  Mandy,"  cried  the  mistress,  "what  do  you  mean? 
You  must  not." 

"Law'sy,"  returned  the  cook,  "that's  all  right, 
Miss  Fay,  Ah  talks  to  'urn  like  dat  for  yo'  all  de  time." 
— Louisville  Times. 


The   Polar   Cryptogram. — Who   discovered   the 
North  Pole  and  proof — 

ABCDEFGHIJ    KLMNOP 
1    2   3   4    5    6   7    8    9  10  n  12  13  14  15  16 
QRSTUVWXYZ 
17  18  19  20  21  22  23  24  25  26 

NORTH     POLE 
14  is  18  20  8      16  is  12    5 — 123 
FREDERICK     COOK 
618545189311     31515  11 — 123 

— New  York  Herald. 


One  Thing  at  a  Time. — Politician  (sarcas- 
tically)— "I  suppose  you  know  how  the  country 
ought  to  be  run." 

Citizen  (humbly) — "No;  I'd  be  satisfied  if  I  knew 
only  how  it's  being  run  now." — Brooklyn  Life. 


All  the  Same  to  Her. — "I  must  warn  you, 
dearest,"  he  said,  "that  after  we  are  married,  you 
will  very  likely  find  me  inclined  to  be  arbitrary  and 
dictatorial  in  my  manner." 

"No  matter,"  she  replied  cheerfully.  "I  won't 
pay  the  slightest  attention  to  what  you  say." — Pres- 
byterian Standard. 


The  Fire-Escape. — They  were  country  people 
pure  and  simple,  but  they  had  read  the  home  papers 
and  thought  they  were  educated  up  to  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  day. 

When  they  visited  Washington,  D.  C,  they  went 
through  the  Navy  Department  and  saw  the  models 
of  some  of  the  new  battle-ships. 

Pointing  to  a  companion-ladder  hanging  over  the 
side  of  one  of  the  ships,  she  asked  her  better  half 
what  it  was. 

"Oh,"  he  replied,  "that's  the  fire-escape." — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


Explicit. — The  following  simple  and  explicit  di- 
rections are  posted  up  in  a  hotel  on  the  Nordfjord: 
The  fire  escape! 
Direction  for  use: 

The  one  end  of  the  rope  is  to  be  fixt  at  the  hook  in 
the  window  frame,  the  other  is  to  turn  out  of  the 
window.  The  plaited  snotter,  which  is  fixed  at  the 
log  of  wood,  is  to  be  put  under  your  arms,  where- 
upon you  may  safely  let  yourself  slide  down.  You 
may  regulate  the  hurry  by  keeping  the  rope  under 
the  log.  If  more  persons  are  to  be  saved,  you  have 
to  pull  up  the  contrary  end  of  the  rope,  fix  this  at 
the  hook,  and  go  on  till  nobody  is  left. — Punch. 


The  Pity  of  It. — "  'Tis  one  of  the  saddest  things 
about  married  life." 

"What  is?" 

"The  fact  that  the  wife  can't  think  of  anything 
new  for  dinner,  and  the  husband,  while  dissatisfied, 
can't  suggest  anything." — Washington  Herald. 


famous  for  its  tone- 
beauty  in  recital  and 
symphony  concert,  ex- 
erts a  new  charm  in  the 
closely  drawn  circle  of 
the  home.  Warm,  im- 
aginative, full  of  color 
— like  a  Sembrich  folk- 
song in  its  power  to 
touch  the  feeling. 

&fje  Jgalbtoin  Company 

142  W.  4th  St.,    CINCINNATI 


ETHICS  OF 
MARRIAGE 

THE  HOME  TO-DAY 

is  menaced  by  a  wilful  ignorance  of  and 
a  tampering  with  the  laws  of  nature.  Dr. 
H.  S.  POMEROY,  the  author  of  this  book, 
speaks  on  this  delicate  subject  from  a  physi- 
cian's point  of  view. 

LOVE 

Much  needed  advice  on  courtship  and 
the  fundamental  truths  underlying  a  happy 
marriage  is  here  given  In  a  wholesome  form. 

MARRIAGE 

It  is  frank  and  sound  counsel  toward  the 
proper  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  bond  which 
will  save  many  a  bitter  life  or  a  ruined  home. 

MATERNITY 

The  author  speaks  with  the  utmost  direct- 
ness and  propriety  on  this  subject;  Its 
perversion  and  its  far-reaching  effects. 

HAPPY  HOME 

The  heart  of  society  Is  the  home,  and  the 

heart  of  the  home  is  the  cradle.    Topics 

I    directly  relating  to  the  welfare  of  mother 

<     and  child  should  be  conscientiously  read. 

■Read  'The  Ethics  of  Marriage."  Frank  heart  to  heart  talks 
by  H.  S.  Pohbroy,  M.D.     Wholesome,  practical,  straight- 
forward.      PRICE,  $1.00,  post-paid 
FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  New  York 


P 


ROFIT  and 
LOSS    IN    MAN 

What  it  costs  to  rear  a  boy  and  what  a  wreck  in  dollars 
and  cents  the  drink  habit  causes.    By  A.  A.  Hopkins,  Ph.jJ. 

12/no,  cloth,  Price  $/.20  net ;  by  mail,  $/.jO 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

A  WORKING 

GRAMMAR 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
By  J.  C.  FERHALD,  L.H.D.  Just  issued 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   NEW  YORK 
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Nun-  of  111-  \\  hcre.i  bonis.  —A  young  man  tell  in- 
to a  state  ot  com. i,  bul  recovered  before  his  friends 
had  buried   him.      One  of   them   asked   what   it  felt 

"Peal'  '  he  ew    :  I  wasn't  dead.     Ami  I 

knew   I  wasn't,  because  my  feet  were  cold  and  I  was 

hun^Tv 

But  how  did  that  make  you  sur. 

I  knew  that  if  I  were  in  heaven  I  shouldn't 
be  hunCTy.  and  it  I  was  in  the  other  place  my  leet 
wouldn't  b 

Giving  it    v«a\.     A  woman  t   keep  a 

secret."  he  declare  ;  g  a  statement. 

"Oh.    I   don't    know,"   contradicted    the    fluttery 

lady.      "I've  kept   my  age  a  secret   ever  since   I  was 

twenty-four  " 

he  replied,  "but  one  of  these  days  you  will 
Kive  it  away.  In  time  you  will  just  simply  have  to 
tell 

"  Well."  she  replied,  with  confidence,  "  I  think  that 
when  a  woman  has  secret  for  twenty 

she  comes  pretty  near  knowing  how  to  keep  it." 
Philadelphia  Publu 


HaU  —  iiv-  In  Birthdays. — At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Christchurch  Board  of  Guardians,  an  old  lady 
who  applied  for  out -relief  was  asked  her  age.  Her 
reply  was,  "Sixty-seven  and  a  half  last  birthday." — 
London  Daily  Sens. 


Polar  Ktlquette.  — "  Madame,  could  you  spare 
a  handout  or  cold  bite?  I  was  wit'  de  man  dat  dis- 
covered de  Pole." 

"  Where's  your  proofs 

"De  proper  thing,  mum.  is  to  provide  de  banquet, 
and  den  ask  fer  de  proofs    "—Kansas  City  Journal. 


Fore  and  Aft.     She — "They  e  happily 

together?'' 

He — "No.  It's  the  eternal  struggle  between 
religion  and  society  He  i>  as  strajght-backed  as  she 
is  straight-front."  —  I'n 


One  Gleam  of  Hope.  Wife  Dearest,  if  you 
and   I  were  thrown  on  :>!an.!.   what  would 

you  do?" 

Husband — "Thank  heaven,  I  can  swim." — Flie- 
gende  B lactic  r. 


Scriptural  Precedent. — Jonah  stept  ashore. 

"I  left   my   records   in   the   whale."   he  observe,' 
"  Anybody  who  wants  to  see  them  can  go  after  them." 

It  was  noticed  that  none  questioned  his  exploit  — 
Xeiv  York  Sun. 


Faithful  unto  Death. — Former  President  Patton. 
of  Princeton  University,  once  delivered  a  sermon  at 
Fifth  Avenue  Collegiate  Church,  his  subject  being 
"Faith."  He  spoke  of  the  blind  faith  of  the  client 
who  puts  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawyer  in  prepar- 
ing an  action  for  trial,  and  the  confidence  of  the  sick 
in  entrusting  themselves  to  the  physician. 

"A    case    of    blind    faith,"    said    the    clergyman. 
"'  The    doctor    writes    out    a 
than  not  you  can  not  read  it; 
it  is.     He  tells  you  to  take  it. 
why.  yours  but  to  do  and  die.' 

Whether  or  not  Dr.  Patton  meant  it.  there  was  a 
distinct  ripple  throughout  the  congregation. — 
Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine. 


prescription.     Oftener 

you  don't  know  what 

'  Yours  not  to  reason 


An  Infant  Industry. — "  What's  this?"  demanded 
the  customs  officer,  pointing  to  a  package  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trunk.  "That  is  a  foreign  book  entitled 
'Politeness.'"  answered  the  man  who  had  just 
landed.  "  I  guess  I'll  have  to  charge  you  a  duty  on 
it,"  rejoined  the  inspector.  "It  competes  with  a 
small  and  struggling  industry  in  this  country." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


When  the  Books  Come  Out. — Book  Agent — 
"Is  the  lady  of  the  house  in?" 

Jimmy — "Maw  says  which  book  are  you  sellin' — 
Peary's  or  Cook's?" — Baltimore  Sun. 


Amended. — The  Court — "  You  will  swear  that 
the  prisoner  stole  your  umbrella?" 

The  Plaintiff — "  Your  honor,  I  will  swear  that 
he  stole  the  umbrella  I  was  carrying." — Cleveland 
Leader. 


STAGNANT  HOT  WATER  IS 

UNSANITARY  ! 
HAVE  FRESH  HOT  WATER 


This 
old-fashioned, 
germ-breed  ins  tank} 
is  fast   being  con- 
demned as  the  most 
unsanitary  fixture 

FROM  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  stagnant  hot  water  must  be       \  inthe home 
classed  with  stagnant  air.  ^ 

Science  recognizes  the  latter  as  the  extreme  of  unhealth- 
fulness.  So  with  the  former;  it  is  unclean,  unhealthful,  by  no 
means  sanitary. 

Vou  yourself  can  prove  it  right  in  your  own  home,  if  you  have  the 
old-fashioned  kitchen  range  tank  for  heating  water. 

Open  the  lower  faucet— the  one  the  servant  uses  for  "cleaning"  the 
tank.  Isn't  it  conclusive  that  such  a  system  must  be  fundamentally  wrony 
when  a  stream  of  muddy,  rusty,  often  foul-smelling  water  gushes  forth  ? 

Only  a  microscopical  examination  would  show  the  quantity  of  germs 
and  bacteria  existing  in  such  water.  Its  temperature,  being  above  the 
normal,  yet  seldom  rising  to  the  boiling  point,  conduces  to  speedy  germ  propagation. 

You  recognize  the  unwholesomeness— the  staleness  and  uncleanness — of  such  water 
by  instinctively  avoiding  it  for  cooking. 

Such  a  system  IS  fundamentally  wrong;  the  only  system  that  is  fundamentally  right 
is  that  which  furnishes  fresh,  clean,  sanitary  hot  water— such  as  is  provided  by  the 


RUUD  Automatic 

Gas  Water  Heater 

This  is  primarily  an  instantaneous  system — that  is  the  basis 
of  its  merit.  The  Ruud  receives  water  direct  from  the  water 
main  and,  without  interrupting  its  flow  for  an  instant,  heats 
it  as  it  runs  and  sends  it  rushing  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 

The  heater  stands  in  an  out-of-the-way  spot  in  the  base- 
ment. It  connects  with  pipes  already  there,  and  once  installed 
it  requires  no  thought,  no  attention,  no  watching,  no  adjusting. 

You  forget  it— yet  it  never  fails.  Day  or  night— any  hour 
of  the  twenty-four— you  turn  on  a  faucet  anywhere  in  the 
house,  and  you  have  an  abundant,  endless  flow  of  hot  water 
that's  fresh  enough  for  any  use. 

You  don't  lieht  anything— the  Ruud  operates  automatically  when  the 
faucet  is  opened  ;  it  ceases  the  moment  the  faucet  is  closed,  and  you  don't 
pay  for  heating  water  you  do  not  use. 

'o  household  can  appreciate  true  hot-water  comfort  without  the  Ruud 
System.   Its  presence  is  a  real  luxury— yet  it  can  hardly  be  called  expensive. 

Write  for  interesting  descriptive  matter. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Dept.  K,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branch  Oflices  and  Salesrooms  In  All  Principal  Cities. 

London:  British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.       Hamburg:  Ruud  Heisswasser  Ayparalebau. 


DID  YOU  MISS  IT 


to  save  you  $65.00  the  special  offer  to  Literary  Digest 
readers  (Sept.  18th  issue)  of  the  Latest  Model  No.  8 
American  $50  Typewriter  for  $3$,  payable  $5 
after  five  days'  trial  and  $3  per  month?  It  certainly 
will  pay  you  to  mail  this  coupon  at  once. 

The  American  is  a  standard  keyboard,  high 
speed  machine,  which  duplicates  the  work 
of  the  $100  in  every  particular.  Our 
■peeial  price  lavei  you  $65. 

Special  Trial  Order  Blank.      Mail  To-day. 

AMERICAN  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  265  Broadway,  New  Y.  rk. 

Gkntlkmfn;  I  accept  your  special  offer  to  Litkkary  Digest  readers 
of  a  Model  No.  8  American  $50  Typewriter  for  $35.  Send  me  one  of 
these  typewriters,  f.  o.  b.,  New  York.  It  is  understood  that  I  m?y  try 
the  machine  for  five  days.  If  satisfactory.  I  agree  to  remit  $5*  within 
five  days  of  receipt,  and  pay  the  balance  price  in  ten  monthly  ii  stal- 
ments  of  $3  each.  If  the  typewriter  is  unsatisfactory,  I  agree  to  repack 
it  carefully,  notify  you  within  five  days  and  hold  subject  to  your  order. 
or  return  it  to  the  express  agent  who  delivered  it  to  me,  as  you  may 
direct.  Title  of  The  American  Typewriter  to  remain  in  your  name  till 
the  machine  is  fully  paid  for.     *  10%  Discount  for  Cash. 


Town . 


Ship  by Express.       State.. 

References: 
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We  will  supply  direct  from  the  ocean 
to  your  home  the  finest,  the  truly  choicest, 
sea  food  that  the  ocean  produces.  Never 
in  your  life,  probably,  have  you  tasted 
morsels  so  tempting,  so  appetizing  — 
right  from  the  depths,  and  redolent  of 
the  crisp,  salt  tang  of  the  sea. 

When  served  inland,  a  dinner  of  our 
delicious  ocean  viands  cause  the  guests 
to  marvel  that  such  things  can  be  —  the 
taste  is  so  "different"  from  the  average 
fish-foods.  The  improvement  in  table- 
fare  made  possible  by  our  service  is  a 
revelation. 

We  select  the  choicest  products  of  the 
best  catches  from  the  finest  fishing 
grounds.  They  are  prepared  and  put  up 
with  scrupulous  regard  for  cleanliness 
and  tastefulness,  and  bring  to  your  table 
a  flavor  and  delicacy  unequaled. 


Our  line  of  sea  foods  is  complete,  in- 
cluding white,  plump  cod,  fine  juicy 
mackerel,  tasty,  savory  lobsters,  etc. —  a 
long  list  like  the  menu  of  a  shore  dinner 
and  everything  the  best  you  ever  tasted. 

Send  for  price  list,  and  to  sample  our 
products,  take  advantage  of  our 


Special  Trial  Offer 

For  $1.00  —  A  four-pound  box 
of  our  "Nabob"  absolutely  bone- 
less Cod,  the  choicest  cuts  of  the 
finest  fish  that  can  be  taken  from 
the  sea.  Four  dinners  for  four 
persons. 


Prices  include  delivery  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 


CONSUMERS  FISH  CO.,  c-£fl  «.  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Made  of  the  best  wool, 

In  the  best  finish, 

By  the  best  factory 

in  Germany. 

Various  Specialties  in 

addition  to  our  famous 

Underwear. 
Explanatory  Catalogue  Free. 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York  :   306  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Lane. 
vn  :  504  Pulton  St.      Boston  :  228  Boylston  St. 
Phila.  :  1516  Chestnut  St     Chicago,  82  State  St. 
Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


Rotary  Instantaneous   Index 


70 
type- 
written 
individual 
name 
cards  at 
a  glance. 

Perfect 
alpha- 
betical 
or 

numerica 
order. 


Adj'is 
able,     elas- 
tic, instantaneous. 
Either  ball-bearing  re- 
volving standard  or  wall  brack 
et.  Correspondence  index  orany  other^5^^ 
reference  list.      One  Boston  concern  has 
a  30,000  name  index  for  its  charge  accounts.  Any       ~*",*£ ' JJ/? 
capacity  from  5  to  100  metal  leaves.     Write  today  for   ^^5 
full  information  and  how  to  order  tosuit  your  requirements. 

THE  TIME-SAVER  CO.,  Dept.  P,  178  Devonshire  St.,  Boston 

Atlanta,  Ga.  San  Francisco,  f'al.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


i$nfr 


BOOKGHSE 


DIRECT  TO  THE 
USER 


SOLD  ON  APPROVAL 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTY 


COVERED  BY 
OUR 


PWCES  BANGING 

ruoM 


$1.00 


PER  SECTION 
UPWARDS 


FREIGHT  PAID 


CENTURY  Bookcases  lead  In  Quality.  Refinement  and  Dur- 
ability The  Doors  are  equipped  with  Steel  Roller  bearings,  are 
noiseless  in  operation,  dust  proof  when  closed  and  instantly  re- 
movable for  cleaning.  The  CENTURY  has  many  points  of 
real  merit  which  makes  it  the  most  economical  to  buy  and  the 
most  satisfactory  to  use. 

OUR  LATEST  CATALOGUE  IS  NO.    12.         SEND  FOR  IT. 


CENTURY  CABINET  COMPANY 

^t^S^m  42  Waiet  St.  FORT  PLAIN,  N.  Y. 


Tragedy. — Elderly  Gentleman — "Say,  did  you 

see  a  hat  that  blew  off  that  car  ?  " 

Policeman—"  Yes,  I  just  threw  it  back  on  the  car." 
Elderly  G.— " Great   Scott!      I    just    jumped    off 

after  it!" — Scribner's  Magazine 


The  Easiest  Way. — "How  much  amused  Mrs. 
Pinkletop  seems  to  be  over  her  husband's  stupid 
jokes." 

"Yes.  It's  the  only  way  she  can  get  a  new  hat 
out  of  the  brute." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Ingratitude. —  'Gene,  who  is  four  years  old,  was 
delighted  recently  when  the  stork  brought  a  long- 
coveted  baby  sister.  He  went  forthwith  to  announce 
the  glad  tidings  to  the  neighbors.  To  his  surprise, 
they  were  not  inclined  to  believe  him,  especially 
Edward,  his  chum,  who  stoutly  scoffed  the  idea  of  a 
new  arrival  at  'Gene's  house.  With  trembling  lip 
'Gene  ran  to  his  mother  and  threw  himself,  sobbing, 
against  the  bed. 

"Just  think,  mother,"  he  wailed,  "Edward  won't 
believe  I've  got  a  baby  sister!  And  you  know"  — 
here  his  sense  of  the  world's  ingratitude  grew  stronger, 
and  he  wailed  afresh — "you  know  how  good  I  was  to 
him  when  they  had  kittens  over  at  his  house!"  — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


Where  to  Feel.— Bishop  Taylor-Smith  is  gifted 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  humor.  Preaching  once  on 
charity,  he  told  a  good  story  of  a  gentleman  who  was 
one  day  relating  to  a  Quaker  a  tale  of  deep  distress, 
and  concluded  by  saying  "  I  could  not  but  feel  for 
him."  "Verily,  friend,"  replied  the  Quaker,  "thou 
didst  right  in  that  thou  didst  feel  for  thy  neighbor; 
but  didst  thou  feel  in  the  right  place — in  thy  pocket  ?" 
— M.  A    J ' 


In  the  Vernacular. — One  of  New  York's  mottoes 
just  now  is  "  Hearst  or  Burst!  " 

Only  in  New  York  they  call  it  "Hoist  or  Boist!" 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Contemporary  Fiction. — Visitor — "  What  have 
you  in  arctic  literature?" 

Librarian — "Cook  books  and  Pearyodicals." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

October  17. — William  I.  Buchanan,  the  American 
diplomat,  dies  in  London. 

Socialist  demonstrations  are  held  in  London  and 
Paris  to  show  disapproval  of  the  execution  of 
Professor  Ferrer. 

October  18. — Count  Lambert,  in  a  Wright  aero- 
plane, flies  from  Juvisy  to  Paris  and  return,  cir- 
cling above  the  Eiffel  Tower  at  a  height  of  1,300 
feet. 

October  20. — A  typhoon  causes  great  damage,  with 
heavy  loss  of  life,  in  the  Philippines. 

The  University  of  Copenhagen,  maintaining  its 
rights  to  the  first  examination  of  Dr.  Cook's  polar 
proofs,  refuses  the  request  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  of  the  United  States  for  a  prior 
examination. 

October  21. — Premier  Antonio  Maura  and  the  Con- 
servative Cabinet  in  Spain  resign,  and  a  new 
ministry  is  formed  under  Moret  y  Prendergast. 

The  bursting  of  a  dam  at  Lake  Derkos,  near  Con- 
stantinople, kills  twenty-live  people. 

Henry  Farman  wins  the  $10,000  Grand  Prize  for 
the  longest  flight  at  the  aviation  meeting  at 
Blackpool,  England. 

Domestic 

October  15. — Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook  receives  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

October  16. — President  Taft  and  President  Diaz  of 
Mexico  meet  and  exchange  greetings  at  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  Ciudad  Juarez,  Mex. 

October  19. — Nicaragua  pays  the  first  instalment 
of  $50,000  on  the  Emery  claim. 

October  20. — Elmer  Burritt  Bryan  is  installed  as 
president    of    Colgate    University    at    Hamilton 

N.  Y. 

October  21. — R.  S.  Lovett  is  elected  president  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  to  succeed  the  late 
E.  H.  Harriman. 
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CHAIR 


in   this  eolamn     to    daelds    qaflatloiu    concerning    ti 

■ornvt    use    of    «oriis.   the     Kunk.    .t     'Va^iiHils    Bttwdari 
Dictionary  Is  consulted  as  arbiter 


Hring  prompt  anxwers  will '»  or- 
modated  •  n  prepaying  pontaat . 

\    II'"    Point    Ar.-i  i    CaJ      "  Is   the  i"< 

person  or  per 

anv  sewer  or  waterway    eta 

S  ■  number  of  the  verb  "bridges"  is  con- 

cerned. Goold  Brov  nnmar  o!  English  Gram- 

mar! "  When  a  verb  has  nom- 

inal! -  or  numbers  conn 

ii   or  »!>■•     it   must   agree  wit! 
another  be  t!  and  must  be  under- 

to  the  n-^-  ir  the  ■  erson  and  number  required." 

irding  to  this,  the  verb  "bridges"  is  correct;  but 
mmar"   procex 
ther.  an!  .it  "the  ; 

Neither    t :  n  nor 

the  sailor 

nor   the   captain    ;.  Who."    how. 

should  be  changed  to  "tha'  ing  to  the  fol- 

lowing ru  'That'  as  a  relative  is  used  instead  of 

'who'   or   'which'   general!)    when  the   propriet 
'who'  or     which'  is  doubtful,  aft 
'any.'  an.l  generally  in  restrictive  clai 
Bullions'  "  English  Grammar,"  p.  .'ogi. 

'   B    M  .'San   Francisco.  Cal — "Is   the  expression 
'  for  the  distribution  of  charity' good  idiomaxk  Eng 
lish  in  the  sentence  '  He  received  large  sums  ol  money 
for  the  distribution  of  charity  '  ?  " 

In  view  of  the  STANDARD  DICTIONARY'S  definition 
of  the  word  "charity.'  That  which  is  given  to  relieve 
the  needy."  the  phrase  to  which  you  refer  is  gram- 
matical English,  altho  not  very  clear.  In  this  sense 
and  connection,  "charity"  would  be  that  which  was 
given,  not  the  motive  or  inspiration  itself  behind  the 
giving.  The  meaning  would  be  more  evident  if  the 
sentence  read.  "He  receive!  large  Minis  of  money 
to  be  distributed  in  charity." 

"  H.  B.  P.,"  Xew  York  City. — "  Kindly  state  in 
what  tense  the  verb  '  could  '  is  in  the  sentence  '  Could 
you  send  it  by  return  mail,  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
use  of  it.'  " 

In  answer  to  this  query  concerning  the  tense  of 
the  auxiliary'  verb  "could."  we  quote  the  following 
from  Bullions'  "English  Grammar":  "The  past  po- 
tential is  very  indefinite  wit  to  time,  being 
used  to  express  liberty,  ability,  purpose,  or  duty, 
sometimes  with  regard  to  what  is  past,  sometimes 
with  regard  to  what  is  present,  and  sometimes  with 
regard   to  what  is  future;    thus — 

"Past — 'He  could  not  do  it  then,  for  he  was 
otherwise  engaged." 

"  Present — '  I  would  do  it  with  pleasure  now,  if  I 
could.' 

"  Future — '  If  he  would  delay  his  journey  a  few- 
days,  I  could  accompany  him.'  " 

In  the  sentence  which  you  cite,  "could"  ^'hile  it 
is  the  imperfect  tense  of  "can")  has  reference  to  the 
future. 

"J.  N.  L.,"  New  York  City. — " Kindly  tell  me 
which  is  correct:  '  I  should  like  the  position.'  or.  '  I 
would  like  the  position';  '  I  had  intended  to  go,'  or, 
'  I  intended  to  go.'  " 

The  words  "should"  and  "would"  follow  in  the 
main  the  usage  of  "  shall  "and  "will,"  but  with  certain 
modifications  required  by  their  common  use  in  de- 
pendent sentences.  In  the  potential  or  conditional 
mode,"  shall  "  and  "  should  "  express  simple  futurity. 
In  the  particular  sentence  which  you  cite,  as  it  is  a 
simple  declaration,  it  is  correct  to  say,  "  I  should 
like  the  position."  The  numerous  distinctions  be- 
tween the  two  forms  constitute  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult things  in  the  language  for  the  student  to  master. 

The  question  of  the  use  of  "  I  intended  to  go"  or 
"I  had  intended  to  go"  depends  upon  the  time  to 
which  these  relate.  I  intended  to  go"  refers  sim- 
ply to  past  time,  as  in  the  sentence,  "  I  intended  to 
go  to  the  lecture  last  week."  "  I  had  intended  to 
go"  refers  to  a  time  previous  to  some  other  time 
which  is  also  past,  as  in  the  sentence,  "  I  had  in- 
tended to  finish  it  before  you  came." 


When  Love  is  Young. — Mabel — "So  you  and 
Jack  don't  speak.      What's  the  trouble?" 

Marjory — "We  had  a  dreadful  quarrel  about 
which  loved  the  other  most." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  air-space  between  the  fabrics 
is  the  secret  of 

Improved 

Duofold 

Health  Underwear 

You  know  that  two  light  blankets  are  warmer  than  one  heavy 
one  — and  less  burdensome  too. 

So  the  two  light  Duofold  fabrics  are  warmer  than  one  solid  fabric; 
yet  thev  weigh  less.  The  cotton,  linen  or  silk  whichever  you  prefer 
inside,  is  delightful  on  the  skin.  The  wool  outside  absorbs  all  moisture 
from  the  inner  fabric.  And  the  air-space  between  is  as  warm  as 
another  fabric.     Yet  it  weighs  nothing. 

Scientific  common-sense.     Why  not  get  the  benefit  ? 

Duofold  is  thoroughly  shrunken  and  sizes  are  guaranteed. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Duofold  garments,  write  us  for  booklet  giving  weights,  shades 
and  styles,  and  the  name  of  a  dealer  who  sells  them.     Single  garments  and  union  suits 
for  men,  women  and  children.     $1.25  to  $5  a  garment. 
-.-.--•    Duofold  Health  Underwear  Co., Mohawk, N.Y. 

Z3/)9l£  Robi.chon  &  Peckham  Co.,Selling  Agents ,  349  Broadway,  NewYork 

//  I  If  it  hnsn't  111  in  label,  it  isn't  Duofold 


When  a  lamp- 
chimney  breaks 
it  means  a  loss, 
not  only  of  the 
chimney,  but  of 
the  use  of  the 
lamp. 

Sometimes  that 
inconvenience 
amounts   to   ten 
times    the   value 
of    any     lamp- 
chimney. 
When  my  name,  Macbeth,  is 
on     a    lamp-chimney    it     says, 
"This   chimney  will    not   break 
from  heat." 

If  you  would  be  sure  of  always 
getting  the  right  chimney,  have 
my  book.     Free.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


BROWNS 
Bronchial  Troches 


Save  the  voice  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  Singers  and 
public  speakers  find  them  invaluable.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  effective  for  Sore  Throat,  Hoarseness.  Cough- 
ing Spells  and  all 'Lung  Affections- -used  for  50  years. 

Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  25  cents,  50  cents  and  $1.00 
per  box.    Sample  mailed  free  on  request. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 

Boston,   Mass. 


OLD  COLONIAL  RED  CEDAR  CHEST 

Made  of 

Genuine 

Red  Cedar 

riiis  is  a  most ' 
elegant  article  1 
Of  Furniture,— 

being  built  solid- 
ly of  fragrant  Red  Cedar,  with 

dull  red  natural  finish,  heavily  bound  ~"^^H  J^^Various 

with   copper    bands    studded     with     coppei  ^*^P        styles 

rivets.      Furnishes    absolute     protection    for  w       and  prices 

furs  and  fabrics  against  moths,  dust  and  damp.  The 
combined  beauty  and  usefulness  make  it  indispensable.  A  most 
appropriate  wedding,  birthday  or  Xmas  gift.  15  llil  ys>  Trial 
►'It  KK!  Sent  direct  to  you  from  factory,  freight  PREPAID  BOTH 
WAYS,  if  unsatisfactory.  Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  Cat- 
alog of  other  Red  Cedar  Chests  of  various  styles,  sizes  and  prices. 

PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  C0.,Dcpt.  B,  Stateiville,  N.C 
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A  SAFE 

AND  PROFITABLE 

SECURITY 

is  offered  the  investor 
in  the   stock  of  the 

American 
Telephone 
&  Telegraph 
Company 

We  believe  that  analysis  demon- 
strates the  attractive  character  of 
the  stock  of  this  company  as  a 
high-class,  dividend-paying  secur- 
ity with  great  possibilities  of 
enhancement  in  value. 

We  have  prepared  a  special 
circular  describing  the  remarkable 
history,  present  condition  and 
future  possibilities  of  the  "Bell 
Telephone  System." 

Write  to-day  for  Circular  H-2I 

Alfred  Mestre  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

Members  of  the 
.\'ew  York  Stock  Exchange 

52  Broadway  New  York 


Guaranteed  Water  Power 
Bonds  Netting  6% 

A  bond  issue  of  $3,OCK),000,  so  intrin- 
sically good  and  so  thoroughly 
safeguarded  as  to  be  sound  beyond 
question. 

First:     Secured  directly  by  perma- 
nent assets  of  over  $*,()  0,000. 
Second:     Guaranteed    by  a"    old 
established,     successful      company, 
with  net  assets  of  $5,000,000. 
Tnird:     Principal  and   interest  pro- 
tected    by    large    and    established 
earnings. 
Fourth:     Officered  and  directed  by 
men  of  proven  ability  and  success. 
Fifth:     Payable    serially    in    accord- 
ance with  our  usual  custom. 
Sixth:  Available  in  denominations  of 
and  $  I,  uOo  and  in  convenient  ma- 
turities of  from  five  to  twenty  years. 

Peatodj^ 
HoughteHng&Co. 

(  Established  1865) 
181    La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  lower  margin 
■  advertisement,    cut  it  out,  mail   it   to  us,   and 
we    will    send  you    our    Circular  No.  645  R,   describing 
Bonds. 
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INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


TWO  RIVALS  FOR  THE  WORLD'S  TRADE 

Among  the  causes  of  irritation  between 
England  and  Germany,  leading  to  war  talk, 
has  been  the  growth  of  Germany's  foreign 
trade  in  markets  where  England  has  long 
held  supremacy.  In  order  to  subject  the 
matter  to  reasonable  treatment  in  the 
light  of  actual  facts,  the  London  Econo- 
mist has  compiled  a  series  of  tables,  showing 
just  what  has  been  the  growth  of  the  trade 
of  the  two  countries  in  recent  years.  It 
confines  the  inquiry  to  the  twelve  years 
ending  in  iqo6,  the  figures  for  later  years 
being  incomplete. 

For  the  purpose  of  its  showing,  The 
Economist  divides  the  world's  markets 
into  three  groups — British  possessions, 
extra-European  foreign  countries,  and 
European  countries.  It  presents  an  aver- 
age of  the  first  four  and  the  last  four  years 


was  more  than  ten  times  larger  than  the 
increase  in  German  trade."  So  far  as  the 
British  Possessions  are  concerned  "Ger- 
many has  not  yet  begun  to  be  a  serious 
competitor  with  us." 

In  dealing  with  foreign  countries  outside 
of  Europe,  the  figures  at  hand  enable  The 
Economist  to  cover  the  ground  only  "very 
imperfectly."  Seven  countries  are  all  that 
can  be  included,  which  leaves  out  of  the 
reckoning  "a  large  number  in  which 
British  trade  has  made  much  greater  prog- 
ress than  German  trade" — for  example, 
China,  where  the  imports  from  Germany 
are  not  obtainable.  From  Britain,  how- 
ever, trade  in  China  increased  from 
£5.757.000  to  £9,864,000,  or  £4,107,000. 
The  seven  countries  for  which  figures  for 
both  nations  are  obtainable,  and  the 
amount  of  the  trade  (in  thousand  pounds), 
are  as  follows: 


Egypt  

United  States 

Mexico 

Chile 

Uruguay    

Argentina    , 

Japan  and  Formosa 

Totals 


From  Britain. 


1895-8 


3.477 
30,297 
1,478 
4,824 
1.339 
7.983 
6,383 


55. 


1903- 


7,300 
37,o82 
2,045 
5,o74 
1,482 
13,628 
8,668 


75.279 


Inc. 


3.823 

6,785 

S67 

250 

143 
5,645 
2,285 


19,498 


From  Germany. 


1895-8 


285 

17,808 

825 

2,842 

493 

2,437 

2,060 


26,750 


1903-6 


1,030 

24,119 

1,964 

3,5io 

78s 
5,469 
3,534 


40,411 


Inc. 


745 
6,311 
1. 139 

668 

2<J2 

3.03  2 

1,474 


13,661 


of  the  dozen  years  to  be  dealt  with — 1895- 
1906.      In  the  first  group,  the  figures  virtu- 
ally cover  the  British  Empire,  except  the 
United  Kingdom. 
For  the  two  countries  the  figures  cover- 


The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  in  the  countries  dealt  with  in  the 
foregoing  tables,  neither  England  nor 
Germany  enjoys  any  advantage  by  reason 
of  geographical  position,  the  two  countries 


ing  nineteen  colonies  and  possessions,  are    being   on   equal   terms   as   to   the   cost   of 
as  follows  in  thousand  pounds :  shipping    goods. 


India    

Straits 

Ceylon 

Mauritius 

Australia , 

New  Zealand 

Natal 

Cape  of  Good  Hope   

South  Nigeria   

Gold  Coast 

Sierra  Leone 

Canada  

Newfoundland  and  Labrador 

Jamaica    

Barbadoes   

Trinidad  and  Tobago 

Bermuda 

Guiana 

Cyprus    

Totals 


From  Britain. 


1895-8 


38 

2, 

1 

19 
4 
3 

13 


.813 
626 
,442 
396 
752 
812 

.379 
,437 
,199 
677 
407 
,474 
351 
907 
440 
9°5 
94 
769 
73 


1903-6 


96,953 


62,841 

3.522 

1,899 

611 

22,992 

8,073 

6.552 

14,813 

2,100 

1,3  7  7 

u; 

12,858 

510 

953 

442 

941 

239 

859 

130 


142,259 


Inc. 


24,028 

896 

457 

215 

3,240 

3,261 

3,173 

1,376 

901 

700 

140 

6,384 

159 

46 

2 

36 

145 

90 

57 


45,3o6 


From  Germany. 


1895-8 


[,379 

389 

81 

9 

i,57i 

122 

167 

864 

202 

104 

30 

t,i7I 

nil 

21 
nil 

nil 


,153 


1903-6 


2,693 

601 

167 

48 

!,7i6 
300 
552 
99o 
303 
233 
86 

1.755 
17 
39 
nil 

63 

1 
nil 
13 


10,577 


Inc. 


i,3M 

212 

86 

39 

1. 145 

178 

385 

1  26 

101 

129 

56 

584 

17 

18 

nii 

24 

1 

nil 

9 


S.424 


This  table  is  declared  to  be  "eminently 
satisfactory,"  there  being  "not  a  single 
colony  in  which  British  trade  does  not 
show  an  overwhelmingly  larger  increase 
than  German  trade."  In  the  case  of 
India  "we  have  increased  our  shipments  to 
the  extent  of  £24,028,000  a  year,  while 
Germany  has  increased  hers  only  by 
£1,314,000  a  year." 

But  Australia  "has  taken  £3,240,000  a 
year  more  from  us  and  only  £1,145,000  a 
year  more  from  Germany. "  As  a  net  result 
for  all  of  the  British  Possessions  the  figures 
show  that  "the  increase  in   British  trade 


Before  considering  the  third  group, 
which  embraces  countries  where  these 
even  terms  do  not  prevail,  the  writer 
summarizes  the  results  in  the  two  tables, 
and  thus  shows  that  the  increase  in  British 
trade  has  been  £64,804,000  and  in  German 
trade  £18,085,000. 

Markets  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  are 
then  dealt  with.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant "are  clustered  around  the  very 
borders  of  the  German  Empire."  Goods 
can  be  poured  into  them  by  Germany 
"with  the  minimum  of  expense  for  hand- 
ling and  transport."     Germany  therefore 
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in  these  countries  "enjoys  .1  marked  ad- 
vantage over  us  bj  reason  of  her  geograph- 
ical position."  The  following  table  of 
imports  'n  then  presented  (in  thousand 
pounds)  to  show  "how  heavily  this  ad- 
vantage weighs  in  the  scales  of  interna- 
tional trade 
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In  this  table  the  notable  feature  is  the 
showing  for  Holland,  where  Britain  has  an 
increase  of  only  £'1.028,000  and  Germany 
one  of  ^25,107.000.  But  it  is  here  to  be 
remembered  that  large  quantities  of  Ger- 
man goods  are  sent  to  England,  America, 
and  other  countries  via  Holland,  and  en 
route  are  recorded  as  German  imports  into 
Holland.  The  writer  believes  that  Ger- 
many's increase  of  trade  with  European 
countries  is  thus  over-valued  by  some 
£10,000,000  a  year;  "but  even  so  her  trade 
expansion  in  these  markets  would  still  be 
£76,236,000  a  year  against  our  £26,978,000 
a  year."  An  examination  of  the  table, 
however,  "will  show  that  Germany's 
superior  progress  in  Europe  is  almost  en- 
tirely accounted  for  by  her  trade  with 
Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland. 
France.  Switzerland,  and  Austria-Hungary 
— all  of  them  countries  where  Germany's 
geographical  advantage  over  us  is  most 
marked." 

THE    OUTLOOK    FOR    HIGH-GRADE 
BONDS 

What  is  described  as  "a  condition  of 
practical  deadlock"  in  the  high-grade 
bond  market,  is  discust,  as  to  causes 
and  effects,  by  a  writer  in  the  October 
issue  of  The  Banker's  Magazine.  While 
there  has  been  more  or  less  activity  in 
speculative    bonds,    trading    in    bonds    of 


Why  Irrigation  Bonds 
Are  So  Popular 


The  most  popular  bonds  that  we  handle 
now  are  Irrigation  Bonds.  They  have  dis- 
placed with  a  large  share  of  our  customers, 
Municipal,  Corporation  and  Public  Utility 
bonds  which  pay  a  lower  rate. 

When  rightly  conducted,  Irrigation  pro- 
jects now  involve  no  uncertainty.  The  Gov- 
ernment itself  is  spending  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  reclaiming  this  arid  land. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  exceeds  the 
supply,  because  of  its  enormous  fertility. 
And  because  an  unfailing  water  supply,  un- 
der constant  control,  insures  one  against 
crop  failures. 

The  most  productive  and  costly  farm  lands 
in  America  are  now  in  the  irrigated  sections. 

Carefully   Guarded 

The  projects  which  we  finance  are  care- 
fully guarded.  Our  own  engineers  and  attor- 
neys pass  on  every  feature.  An  officer  of 
our  Company,  residing  in  the  West,  keeps 
constantly  in  touch  with  every  project  until 
the  whole  work  is  completed. 

We  have  our  pick  of  these  projects,  be- 
cause we  are  known  as  the  leading  dealers 
in  Irrigation  bonds.  The  projects  we  finance 
are  always  well  located. 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sold  71 
separate  issues  of  Reclamation  bonds — 
Drainage  and  Irrigation — without  a  dollar 
of  loss  to  any  investor. 

fhe  Security 

Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  farm  liens, 
given  by  individual  owners  in  payment  for 
water  rights. 

These  liens  are  conservative — more  so  than 
the  usual  farm  mortgage.  They  are  often 
for  less  than  one-fourth  the  land's  value. 

The  first  crop  from  the  land  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  lien — often  by 
several  times  over. 

In  addition,  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage  on  all  the  property  which  the 
Irrigation  Company  owns — the  property 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  help  to  build. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  municipal  obli- 
gations, issued,  like  School  bonds,  by  organ- 
ized districts.  Such  bonds  are  tax  liens  on 
all  the  real  property  in  the  district. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  issued  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  known  as 
the  "Carey  Act." 


The  security  in  all  our  projects  is  ideal 
and  ample.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing better. 

Six   Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  interest — 
a  higher  rate  than  can  now  be  obtained  on 
any  large  class  of  bonds  based  on  equal  se- 
curity. 

The  reason  is  this:  Irrigation  projects  are 
profitable.  There  are  few  undertakings 
where  such  amounts  of  money  can  be  used 
to  equal  advantage. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  is  now- 
overwhelming.  And  there  is  great  demand 
for  money  that  will  help  to  supply  it.  So 
the  bonds  pay  this  liberal  rate. 

$100— $500— $1,000 

Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  in  series,  usu- 
ally payable  all  the  way  from  two  to  twelve 
years.  One  may  make  long-time  or  short- 
time  investments.  Every  bond  paid  off  in- 
creases the  security  back  of  the  rest. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000,  so  they  appeal  to  both 
small  investors  and  large. 

Ask  for  Our  Book 

We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation 
bonds  which  every  investor  small  and  large, 
should  read.  It  is  based  on  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  gained  by  15  years 
of  experience. 

Please  send  this  coupon  to-day  for  it.  It 
will  enable  you  to  judge  if  Irrigation  bonds 
form  the  sort  of  investment  you  seek. 


(Established  1893) 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


50  Congress  Street 
BOSTON 


Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 


Name  . 

Town  . 
State  .  , 
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INVESTOR 


How  to  Invest  Money 

By  GEORGE  GARR  HENRY 

This  volume  presents  in  clear  form  the  simple  principles  of  investment  and  affords  the 
reader  a  working  knowledge  of  the  various  securities — stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc. 


A  little  volume  worth  having:." — Brooklyn  Citizen. 
"A  book  that  is  worth  while,  written   by  a  man   who   knows 
what  he  is  writing  about.     It  treats  of  all   kinds  of   securities 

ISiiio,  cloth,  75  cents,  net;  by  mail,  M3  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  44-60  EAST  23d  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


and  explains  in  principle  and  detail  the  methods  by  which  in- 
vestors can  reach  trustworthy  conclusions  about  them." — 
-V.  I'.  Sun. 
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5%    hVi%    6% 

Excellent  Interest  Rates 
and  Abundant  Security 

SUCH  rates  can  be  safely  obtained  by 
the  most  conservative  investors  where 
securities  are  purchased  through  bankers 
whose   reputation  deserves  their  confidence. 

THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  WEST 

affords  us  exceptional  opportunities  for 
desirable  purchases.  We  own  over  forty 
separate  issues  of  bonds  whose  payment  is 
provided  for  by  taxation,  including  well- 
known  cities  such  as  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Omaha,  Milwaukee,  Oklahoma  City,  etc. — 
also  smaller  communities  affording  larger 
interest  returns.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
own  several  carefully  selected  issues  afford- 
ing the  highest  interest  return  commen- 
surate with  safety.     In  this  class  we  offer : 

Arkansas  District  Levee  Bonds,  yield- 
ing 5%  percent.  Legality  approved 
by  Rose,  Hemingway,  Cantrell  & 
Loughborough,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Texas  Divisional  County  Bonds, 
yielding  5  per  cent.  Legality  ap- 
proved by  Dillon  &  Hubbard,  New 
York. 

Irrigation  Bonds,  yielding  6  per  cent. 
Legality  approved  by  Chas.  B.  Wood, 
Chicago. 

Southern  Pine  Timber  Bonds,  obli- 
gations of  the  largest  timber  com- 
pany in  America,  yielding  6  per  cent. 

All  of  these  special  issues  are  serial — that 
is,  bonds  maturing  in  from  five  to  fifteen 
years.  Interest  is  payable  at  convenient 
points. 

If  you  are  interested,  send  at  once  for 
descriptions  and  information. 

We  sell  bonds  to  our  customers  in  thirty- 
nine  states.  Our  record  of  twenty  years — 
no  losses — should  interest  you. 

Orders  executed  in  amounts  from  $100  up. 
We  also  sell  bonds  on  installment  payments. 
Send  for  our  plan. 

Address  all  communications  to 

WILLIAM  R.  COMPTON  COMPANY 

Merchants-Laclede    Building 
Dept.  D       St.  Louis,  Missouri 


$160,000 

$150,000 

$500,000 
$500,000 


The  Facts  About 

6% 

North  Dakota 
Farm  Mortgages 

Every  investor,  small  or  large,  should  inform  him- 
self on  North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages. 

These  mortgages  are  secured  by  farms  of  utmost 
fertility  in  a  rich  and  growing  country  where  values 
have  trebled  in  a  few  years.  The  income  is  very 
liberal.  It  is  the  utmost  that  an  investment  of  this 
degree  of  6afety  can  pay.  It  is  6?,  almost  twice  that 
paid  by  eastern  investments  of  the  same  security. 

This  type  of  investment  is  safe,  I  have  handled  over 
SI, 500,000.  and  never  has  a  cent  been  lost  to  investors, 

I  have  written  a  book  based  on  my  27  years'  expe- 
rience.  It  gives  the  facts  about  these  farm  mortgages. 

My  book  explains  why  west f-rn  invistments  of  this 
degree  of  safety  pay  so  liberal  a  rate  of  income. 

Send  this  coupon  to-day.  [4] 


WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON,  Lisbon,  N.  D. 

Dear  Sir  .-—Please  send  me  your  new  book 
"  Investment  Facts." 


Name 
Town 
State 
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the  best  grade  has  fallen  to  "very  small 
proportions."  The  factors  which  have 
influenced  liquidation  in  these  bonds  are 
enumerated  as  "a  decidedly  higher  level 
of  money  rates,  continued  rise  in  com- 
modity prices,  and  the  growing  convic- 
tion that  the  best  bonds  have  risen  about 
enough  in  price."  Liquidation,  however, 
has  been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  "offset 
by  purchases  made  with  crop  money,  with 
the  profits  of  stock  operations,  and  by 
moderate  buying  by  savings-banks." 

The    chief    of    the     influences    working 
against  the  price  has  been  the  rise  in  money 
rates.      For  nearly  two  years  existing  low 
rates    have    operated    to    put     up   prices, 
but   the   end   of   this   long   period   of   low 
money  having  come,  there  has  ceased  to  be, 
in  important  quarters,  the  demand  which 
formerly    existed.     That    demand   has,  in 
fact,  not  only  ceased  to  exist,  but  has  been 
changed  to   selling.     Chief  among  buyers 
when  money  rates  were  low  were  banking- 
institutions.      Since  February  of  last  year, 
and   up   to   a   short   time   ago,    the   banks 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  lend  money 
profitably  and  hence  "invested  enormous 
sums  in  good  bonds."     This  active  demand 
caused  such  a  rise  in  first-class  bonds  that 
a  point  finally  was  reached  where  banks 
no  longer  could  afford  to  buy  them,  inas- 
much as  a  prime  consideration  with  them 
in  making   purchases    was   to   keep    their 
principal     intact.     Some     weeks,     if     not 
months,  have  passed  since  the  banks  be- 
came an  important  factor  in  the  demand. 
Next   among  investors  have  been   men 
who  bought  bonds  "on  cheaply  borrowed 
money  for  the  sake  of  making  the  difference 
between  what  the  money  cost  them  and 
what  they  could  get  out  of  bonds.      When 
these  men  make  a  large  turn-over,    "the 
difference    between   carrying   charges    and 
income  amounts  to  a  good  deal  of  money ' ' ; 
in  addition  to  which  there  is  the  chance 
for  an  'increase  in  their  capital.      A  third 
source    of    buying    has    been    mercantile 
houses,  which,  in  the  recent  period  of  dull 
business,   when  their  capital  lay  idle,    in- 
vested   it    in    bonds.     Their    unemployed 
capital   having   accumulated   in  bank  de- 
posits  bearing    no    interest,    and    business 
remaining  dull,  they  bought  bonds  in  order 
that  their  capital  might  earn  something. 
"It  is  astonishing,"  says  the  writer,  "what 
an  amount  of  buying  originated  from  this 
source."     Money    thus    invested    by   mer- 
chants   remains    in    the    bonds,    however, 
only  temporarily.     The  time  comes  when 
it  is  wanted  in  business  and  then  the  mer- 
chant sells  his  bonds. 

Liquidation  recently  set  in  and,  not  only 
from  merchants,  but  also  from  banks  which 
had  bought  bonds  and  from  individuals. 
Banks  have  wanted  their  money  "because 
rates  are  again  profitable  and  they  can 
again  make  money  by  lending  in  the  regu- 
lar channels."  Capitalists  have  wanted 
their  money  "because  there  is  plenty  of 
new  enterprise  going  on  again  in  which  they 
can  use  it  more  profitably."  In  the  same 
way  business  houses  have  wanted  it  "-be- 
cause trade  is  active  again  and  they  not 
only  need  their  own  capital,  but  are  apply- 
ing to  the  banks  for  loans."  "From  all 
over  the  country,"  says  the  writer,  "comes 
the  demand  for  the  money  which  has  been 


temporarily  put  into  bonds,  but  which  is 
now  needed  to  carry  on  the  recreated  busi- 
ness life  of  the  country."  As  to  the  conse- 
quences of  these  sales  and  the  buying  from 
other  sources  which  offsets  the  liquidation, 
the  writer  says  : 

"Must  the  price  of  the  best  bonds  suffer 
from  this  selling,  or  will  there  be  purcha- 
sing power  sufficient  to  offset  the  liquida- 
tion? Three  sources  of  new  buying-power 
suggest  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  country  will 
buy  bonds  this  fall;  secondly,  there  is  a 
constant  flow  of  money,  representing 
profits  on  stock  operations,  into  bonds; 
thirdly,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  savings 
banks  have  not  bought  bonds  in  any  quan- 
tity for  a  long  time  back  and  sooner  or 
later  will  have  to  come  into  the  market  to 
replenish  supplies. 

"  Scattered  buying  of  bonds  by  the  farm- 
ers and  by  people  who  have  taken  their 
profits  on  stocks  and  want  to  '  salt  away ' 
the  money,  will  offset  to  a  certain  extent 
the  liquidation  which  has  been  spoken  of, 
but,  after  all,  the  question  as  to  whether 
bond  prices  are  to  be  sustained  depends 
very  largely  on  the  degree  to  which  the 
savings-banks  come  into  the  market  this 
fall  and  buy.  Opinions  vary  somewhat, 
but  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  few  well-in- 
formed bond  men  expect  any  very  con- 
siderable buying  from  this  source  before 
the  year  is  out. 

"The  savings-banks  as  a  whole,  it  is 
true,  missed  their  chance  to  buy  cheap 
bonds  early  last  year  and  have  since  been 
buyers  only  on  a  moderate  scale,  but  that 
they  are  to  come  into  the  market  and  buy- 
largely  at  the  present  high  level  is  hardly 
to  be  expected.  Savings-bank  managers  are 
among  the  most  acute  observers  of  bond- 
market  conditions.  They  realize  fully  that 
a  really  very  considerable  amount  of  liqui- 
dation hangs  over  the  market  and  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  will 
prefer  to  do  their  buying  at  its  end  than 
at  its  beginning. 

"That  the  decline  will  run  to  any  con- 
siderable extent,  however,  seems  unlikely 
— there  is  too  much  latent  buying-power. 
A  rise  in  money  is  just  what  savings-banks 
all  over  the  country  have  been  waiting  for 
in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  on 
bonds.  Their  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  will  be  a  great  sustaining 
factor." 

THE  RISE  IN  LEATHER  PRICES 

High  prices  for  meats,  of  which  house- 
keepers have  long  been  complaining,  are 
to  be  accompanied  by  further  advances  in 
the  prices  of  leather  goods.  It  has  been 
explained  that  with  meats  the  heaviest 
advances  have  occurred  in  choice  cuts,  the 
inferior  cuts  having  been  affected  much 
less.  This  condition  is  said  to  be  due  to  a 
growing  extravagance  in  living.  More 
and  more  people  desire  the  best  cuts.  But 
these  cuts  represent  only  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  carcass,  while  the  proportion  of 
people  who  desire  them  has  been  placed  in 
some  localities  as  high  as  80  per  cent. 
It  is  therefore  a  case  of  great  demand  and 
very  small  supply. 

In  the  matter  of  leather,  we  have  again 
a  case  of  large  demand  and  small  supply. 
This  has  come  about  in  spite  of  the  fact  of 
a  reduction  in  the  tariff  on  leather.  The 
truth  is,  leather  men  agree,  that  there  ex- 
ists an  extreme  shortage  in  the  supply. 
Fewer  cattle  are  raised  than  formerly  and 
the  number  continues  each  year  to  grow 
less.     Beef  is  not  eaten   as  much  as  for- 
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merly,  doctors  having  advised  against    it. 

Moreover,  there   lias   boon    a  wide-spread 

increase  in  tin-  use  o!  breakfast   foods  at 

the  expense  of  beef      Cattle  are  not  raised 

for    the    liuk-s     they     produce.     As    one 

leather-dealer  has  remarked,  "people won't 

steer  to  get  $5  for  its  hide 

ither  dealer  is  quoted  in  the  New  York 

Times  as  having  set  forth  as  follows  three 

■r  rising   prices 

First,    the    world's    scarcity    <>t    hides 
With  no  tariff  in  this,  the  great  tanning- 
■itry  of  the  world,  ttu-  foreigners  r> 
av  higher  rates  to  retain  for  themselves 
r    own    supply      Tin.'    hides    raised    in 
this   country   are   only   about   40   per  cent, 
of  what  we  need;   so  we  must  buy  abroad. 
Secondly,  the  tremendous  increase  in  de- 
mand for  leather.      The  automobile  demand 
for  leather  alone  accounts  for  the  pressure 
in  a   very   large  degree,    I    think,   for  it   is 
servatively     estimated     that     for     iqio 
that  industry  alone  requires  500,000  hides. 
That  is  a  tremendous  figure. 

"Thirdly,  with  the  return  of  prosperity 
there  is  a  big  increase  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction Labor  and  all  other  materials 
are  high." 

It  is  said  by  dealers  that  the  present 
high  prices  have  not  come  about  suddenly 
Comparative  tables,  covering  a  period  of 
ten  years,  show  that  every  species  of  hide 
has  shown  an  advance  in  price  since  1004. 
The  supply  is  now  so  short  that  one  dealer 
is  quoted  as  predicting  that  some  of  the 
tanners  will  be  forced  out  of  business 
because  they  can  not  get  hides  to  tan. 


TRADE  CONDITIONS 

None  but  favorable  reports  of  the  out- 
look for  trade  appear  in  weekly  journals 
devoted  to  financial  and  commercial  inter- 
ests Brad  street's  brings  word  of  "favora- 
ble reports  in  nearly  all  lines  of  trade  and 
industry."  There  is,  however,  some 
conservatism,  "bred  by  high  prices  of  raw 
and  manufactured  products."  In  staple 
lines,  the  wholesale  trade  "is  good  beyond 
question."  Even  the  South,  with  a  short 
yield  of  cotton  before  it.  shows  "  a  better 
and  more  cheerful  tone  because  of  the  high 
price  offered  for  its  leading  staple."  Rail- 
roads are  profiting  by  the  general  mer- 
chandise movement  and  with  a  large  crop 
yield  (other  than  cotton)  the  number  of 
idle  cars  is  steadily  decreasing.  Indeed, 
shortage  of  cars  in  special  lines  is  more  in 
evidence  in  transportation  than  for  two 
years  past. 

Dun's  Review  makes  an  equally  favora- 
ble report.  It  says  that  a  progressive 
improvement  in  trade  exists  "in  every 
business-center  throughout  the  countrv." 
The  reports  in  most  instances  "are  more 
than  satisfactory,"  since  they  "speak  of  a 
present  and  prospective  increase  in  activ- 
ity. ' '  The  indications  are  that  the  country 
will  see  "a  return  to  even  more  than  nor- 
mal conditions."  The  volume  of  trade  in 
certain  lines  is  not  only  equal  to  previous 
records,  but  in  some  instances  in  excess. 
The  only  unfavorable  condition  is  found 
in  foreign  trade,  which  shows  a  larger 
movement  of  imports  than  of  exports, 
but  this  condition  is  taken  as  "proof  of  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  people  to 
spend  money." 


Do  You  Gamble  ? 

QOME  people  spend  their  money  and  energy  housing  a  splen- 
^  did  crop  of  grain,  cotton,  or  tobacco,  and  then  gamble  with 
Providence  on  its  safety  until  sold.      Do  you  ? 

Other  people  put  the  savings  of  years  into  a  home  and 
then  rely  on  their  luck  to  avoid  the  thousand  and  one  chances 
of  fire.     Do  you  ? 

Still  other  people  invest  their  entire  assets  in  a  store  or  a  factory, 
and  then  wholly  or  in  part  insure  themselves,  thinking  that  they 
can  carry  the  risk  as  well  as  the  insurance  company.     Do  you  ? 

The  average  man  has  most  of  his  property  in  one  place. 
To  carry  his  own  insurance  is  to  depend  upon  chance,  i.e. :  to 
gamble,  with  ruin  as  the  penalty  for  losing.  The  business  of 
the  insurance  company  is  founded  on  the  law  of  averages.  It 
can  be  safely  conducted,  but  only  when  its  stability  is  based  on 
the  experience  of  tens  of  thousands  of  risks  widely  distributed 
over  a  continental  area. 

The  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  offers 
unsurpassed  indemnity.  Its  business  is  distributed 
among  more  than  15  thousand  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
During  99  years  it  has  paid  every  just  claim — more 
than  $125,000,000  in  all.  Its  policies  are  safeguarded 
by    ample    resources    and    an    honorable   record. 

The  "Hartford"  insures  all  classes  of  property. 
It  also  serves  property  owners  by  telling  them  how 
to  guard  against  the  dangers  of  fire.  It  has  published 
a  book  on  the  subject  with  separate  chapters  for 
householders,  merchants  and  manufacturers,  that  will 
be  sent  free  to  those  who  apply  for  it. 

Insure  in  the  "  Hartford " 

To  secure  a  "HARTFORD"   Policy 
or  the  book  referred  to  above,  apply  to  the 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company 

AgenU  Everywhere.     HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


Capital     .     .     .     -     .      $2,000,000 
Reserve  for  all  Liabilities      13, 171,224 

Surplus  for  Policyholders         7,061,592 
Total  Assets  of     -     -        $2072327816 


IANADIAN 

Municipal  Bonds  are  becoming  a  very 
popular  form  of  investment  in  the  United 
States,  and  offer  the  same  safety  as  our 
Government  and  Municipal  Bonds,  in 
some  cases  better.  Write  for  our  descrip- 
tive booklet  and  weekly  circular  of 
Canadian  offerings. 

BONDS 

HJNAUGHTON  &  CO-  28 STATE $T.,B05I0N 


BUY    THE 

RECORD  6%  BOND 

Exceptional  Security  Guarantees  It 

First  mortgages  on  roal  estate  not  exceeding  60% 
of  the  value  of  the  property.  Every  mortgage 
covered  by  a  title  policy.  Placed  by  an  indepen- 
dent appraisement  committee.  Held  in  trust  by 
a  responsible  Trust  Company.  Additionally 
secured  by  the  entire  assets  of  this    Company. 

Issued  in  denominations  of  $100  and  upward. 

Doe*  it  look  Worthy  of  investigation  ? 

RECORD  DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

BOND  DEPT.  2087  SINGER  RLDG.  NEW   KIRK 
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Visible  Assets 
Behind  A-R-E  SIX'S 

f<\  -R-E  Six's  yield  the  investor  b%  net. 
^**  They  have  been  sold  direct  to  the  pub- 
lic for  2 1  years,  and  it  is  a  fact  of  record  that 
over  $4,000,000  has  been  promptly  paid  in 
principal  and  interest  during  this  period. 
A-R-E  Six's  are  guaranteed  by  "real" 
property  assets  consisting  of  nearly  twelve 
millions  of  selected  New  York  real  estate  at 
strategic  points.  There  is  no  guesswork  about 
your  margin  of  safety,  and  your  security  is 
always  in  sight.  Every  land  value  is  sound- 
ly appraised,  every  title  guaranteed,  every 
figure  certified — all  by  recognized  authorities. 

7]ffl  HETHER  you  buy  the  6;1  Accu- 
^■^fr*  mulative  Bond  or  the  6^  Coupon 
Bond  you  have  none  of  the  usual  investment 
worries,  because  these  bonds  are  non-specu- 
lative and  non-fluctuating.  They  embody 
all  three  essentials  of  the  best  investment — 
(  / )  Just  Return  ;  (2)  Utmost  Safety;  (3) 
Cash  Availability. 

6%  COUPON  BONDS 
For  Those  Who  Wish  to  Invest  $100  or  More 
For  Income  Earning — sold  at  par  in  denomina- 
tions of  $  1 00,  $500.  $  1 000,  $5000,  or  any  other 
desired  amount  in  even  hundreds ;  paying  6%  in- 
terest semi-annually  by  coupons  attached,  carrying 
the  privilege  of  surrender  for  cash. 

6%  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 
For  Those  Who  Wish  to  Save  $25  or  More  a  Year 
For  Income  Saving — purchasable  by  instalment 
payments  covering  terms  of  10,  1  5  or  20  years;  pay- 
ments and  interest  payable  in  cash  at  maturity.  The 
yearly  payments  per  $1000  Bond  are:  10-year 
term,  $71.5/;  15-year  term.  $40.53;  20-year 
term,  $25.65. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  free  on 
request  the  fullest  information,  including  a 
large  map  of  New  York  City,  showing  the 
location  of  our  properties. 

IrwgrtranHt'al  ffgtatr  (jrmnjjarjy 

Founded  1888 
Asset«,$ll, 851,866.0".  Capital  and  Surplus.$l, 753,111.16 

504  Night  and  Day  Bank  Bldg. ,  527  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


The  Safe  Investment 


The  Oklahoma  Farm  Mortgage  appeals 
strongly  to  that  class  o£  investors  who  desire  to 
secure  the  most  liberal  rate  o£  income  consist- 
ent with  absolute  safety. 

It  Is  a  significant  fact  that  14  of  the  old  line  In- 
surance Companies  are  investing  heavily  in  this 
class  of  securities. 

The  Collin*  Oklahoma  Mortgages  are  secured 
by  the  most  productive  farms  in  this  rich  and 
growing  country.  And  the  amount  of  the  loan 
never  exceeds  40$  of  a  very  conservative  valua- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  no  client  of 
ours  has  ever  lost  a  single  dollar  of  either  princi- 
pal or  interest  on  any  mortgage  purchased  from 
us.  Write  today  for  detailed  information  on 
this  most  excellent  class  of  securities.  (1) 

M.   H.   COLLINS,  Dept.  13  Kingfisher,  Okla. 


DIVIDENDS  PAST  AND  PRESENT 

The  return  of  prosperous  times  has  awa- 
kened much  discussion  as  to  the  outlook  for 
increased  dividends  on  many  of  the  railroad 
lines.  Several  roads  have  already  increased 
their  dividends,  notably  the  Louisville  & 
Nashville,  and  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio. 
Franklin  Escher,  writing  in  Harper's 
Weekly,  says:  "The  Street  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  before  the  year  is  out  a  number 
of  other  increases  are  to  be  made." 

Mr.  Esher  then  takes  up  the  subject  of 
stocks  that  have  or  have  not  a  chance  of 
increased  or  of  restored  dividends.  He 
divides  the  roads  into  four  classes.  The 
first  includes  established  dividend-payers, 
all  of  which  have  paid  fixt  rates  for  years 
and  occasionally  have  disbursed  special 
or  extra  dividends.     Of  these  he  says : 

"Wall  Street  has  had  two  disappoint- 
ments in  the  last  few  weeks  which  have 
caused  considerable  revision  of  optimistic 
estimates  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey's  increased 
dividend  was  regarded  almost  as  a  certainty 
before  the  meeting,  but  failed  to  material- 
ize. The  failure  of  the  St.  Paul  directors  to 
hand  out  anything  at  their  recent  meeting 
was  another  bitter  disappointment.  A  good 
many  people  still  believe  in  a  coming 
special  distribution  by  Reading,  and  a  good 
deal  of  talk  is  still  heard  about  a  higher  rate 
on  Northern  Pacific  and  Great  Northern; 
but  to  the  majority  of  conservative  inves- 
tors it  must  have  become  plain  that  these 
roads  which  went  through  the  panic  with 
flying  colors  are  not  going  to  signalize  the 
return  to  normal  conditions  by  any  fancy 
distribution  of  assets.  As  a  result  of 
forced  economies  during  the  past  two  years, 
they  are  practically  all  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  spending  exceedingly  large 
amounts  of  money,  and  while  present 
traffic  conditions  are  excellent,  it  will  take 
the  continuance  of  present  conditions  over 
some  little  time  to  fill  up  their  reservoir  out 
of  which  special  disbursements  flow." 

Mr.  Escher  next  takes  up  certain  high- 
grade  stocks,  "all  of  which  pay  substantial 
dividends,  but  at  rates  that  decidedly  vary 
from  year  to  year.  Here  the  problem," 
he  says,  "is  different." 

"With  them  it  is  not  so  much  a  question 
of  paying  out  an  extra  amount  as  of  simply 
restoring  the  dividend  they  paid  before  the 
disturbance  of  traffic  caused  by  the  panic. 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  had  been  put 
on  a  seven-per-cent.  basis,  and  panic  or  no 
panic  could  easily  have  gone  on  paying 
that  amount.  But  Pennsylvania's  dividend 
policy  has  always  been  known  for  its  ex- 
treme conservatism,  and  in  this  case  there 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Down  went  the 
rate  to  six  per  cent.  Wait  till  we  see  how 
the  situation  develops,  said  the  directors — 
it  will  be  easy  enough  to  put  the  rate  back 
if  things  come  out  all  right.  Certainly  they 
have  come  out  all  right.  Certainly  Penn- 
sylvania, with  its  costly  improvement  work 
two  years  nearer  completion,  and  the  steel 
industry  in  its  present  flourishing  condi- 
tion, is  as  well  able  to  pay  7  per  cent,  as  it 
was  in  1907. 

"Similarly  with  the  New  York  Central, 
the  lowering  of  whose  dividend,  too,  was 
a  precautionary  measure.  Central's  im- 
provement work  has  not  advanced  propor- 
tionately as  fast  or  as  far  as  Pennsylvania's, 
but  Central's  improvements  also  are  a 
couple  of  years  nearer  completion;  and  if 
the  road  was  ever  justified  in  paying  6  per 
cent,  on  its  stock,  it  is  justified  in  paying 
it  now." 

The  third  class  comprises  roads  which 


"always  used  to  pay  dividends,  but  on 
which  dividends  have  been  cut  off  during 
the  past  few  years  and  never  resumed." 
Of  these  Mr.  Escher  declares  that  "nobody 
who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  Street  expects 
a  resumption  of  dividends  at  the  old  rates 
for  a  long  time  to  come."     He  adds: 

"The  question  is  not  how  soon  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Southern  Railway  preferred, 
for  instance,  are  to  go  back  on  a  5-per-cent. 
basis,  but  rather  as  to  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  properties  can  be  put  into  such 
shape  as  to  warrant  the  payment  of  any 
dividend  at  all.  With  these  properties  it 
is  not  as  it  was  with  the  others  which  have 
been  mentioned  and  which  were  in  good 
shape  until  up  to  the  time  of  the  panic — 
long  before  the  storm  broke  they  were  on 
the  down  track.  Rock  Island  preferred's 
dividend,  for  instance,  was  cut  off  in  1906, 
and  by  the  middle  of  1907  both  Missouri 
Pacific  and  Southern  Railway  preferred 
had  suffered  reductions.  Reductions  at 
such  a  time,  when  the  boom  was  at  its- 
height,  showed  pretty  plainly  the  condition 
into  which  the  properties  were  falling. 

"  Resumption  in  these  cases  means  more 
than  the  return  of  good  times.  Good 
times  are  here  now,  but  it  is  hard  to  find 
any  one  well  informed  on  railroad  affairs 
who  will  venture  the  prediction  that  the 
dividend  on  any  of  these  stocks  will  be 
resumed  for  a  good  while  to  come.  In 
every  case  the  trouble  is  the  same — pay- 
ment, during  years,  of  dividends  which 
should  never  have  been  paid,  and  the  dis- 
bursement of  which  absolutely  impover- 
ished the  properties." 

The  fourth  class  dealt  with  is  a  large 
group,  being  the  common  stocks  of  roads 
"which  have  never  yet  paid  anything,  but 
whose  earnings  would  indicate  that  an 
initial  dividend  is  not  far  off."  Of  these 
Mr.  Escher  remarks  that  the  most  of  them 
"are  selling  at  a  price  which  largely  dis- 
counts commencement  of  dividend  pay- 
ment."    He  says  in  detail : 

"The  so-called  Hawley  stocks,  for  in- 
stance, are  nearly  all  above  fifty,  as  is  Wa- 
bash preferred,  while  Kansas  City  Southern 
and  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  follow  just  be- 
hind. Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas  alone,  of 
all  the  low-priced  rails  which  are  seriously 
considered  as  having  a  chance  of  getting  a 
dividend,  is  still  selling  down  around  forty. 

"With  regard  to  the  dividend  chances  of 
the  'Hawley  stocks'  of  this  class,  Iowa 
Central  preferred,  Minneapolis  &  St. 
Louis,  and  Toledo.  St.  Louis  &  Western,  an 
important  point  to  be  considered  is  the  way 
in  which  other  properties  taken  over  by 
Mr.  Hawley  have  been  put  on  a  dividend 
basis.  Colorado  &  Southern  was  never 
regarded  as  much  of  a  road,  the  stock  until 
only  a  few  years  ago  selling  around  twenty. 
Edwin  Hawley  and  his  associates  took  hold 
of  the  property,  and  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  it  was  on  a  dividend  basis,  after- 
ward being  bought  by  the  Burlington. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton,  while  in  the  case  of 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  the  dividend  which  for 
ten  years  had  stood  at  1  per  cent  was 
raised  to  4  per  cent,  after  a  short  period 
of  Hawley  management.  Conservative  or 
not  these  dividend  declarations  may  be  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  being  made,  and 
that  the  chances  of  the  other  Hawley  prop- 
erties getting  dividends  declared  on  them 
are  first  rate. 

"With  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  common 
and  Wabash  preferred,  the  outlook  is  very 
different.  Both  roads  are  vital  parts  of 
the  Gould  system,  and  the  present  policy  of 
Goulds  is  decidedly  toward  the  betterment 
of  properties  and  not  at  all  along  the  line 
of  the  free  disbursement  of  earnings. 
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them   and    Missouri, 

Kansas  S    ?ex        on  the  other  hand,  are 

efficiently    operated,    have    neither 

11  'starved'  nor  'skimped,'  and  will  be 

.v  out  dividends  when 

such  a  course.     Just  before 

the  pani  >th  roads  seemed 

on  the  point  of  being  put  <>n  a  dividend 

Missouri,    Kansas  &    Texas  earning 

r  cent  <<n  the  o immon  for  the  \  ear  and 

c'ity    Southern    earnin  s    per 

cent    for  the  same  period.      Hut  the  panic 

{.oil  a  disastrous  blow   t"  both   roads' 
f  the  former  i  'ti  its  com- 
ick  falling  t>>    12  per  cent,  and  the 
latter  showing  onh  r  cent,  earned. 

e  June,  iqo8,  both  roads  have  done  a 
little  better,  but  the  recovery,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas,  has 
boon  very  slow  so  slow  as  to  defer  for 
some  time  any  hope  of  dividends 

BONDS  AND  OTHER  KINDS  OF  GOOD 
INVESTMENTS 

One  of  the  large  corporations  engaged 
in  lending  money  on  real  estate  and  guar- 
anteeing the  mortgages,  has  issued  what  it 
calls  "An  Investor's  Catechism,"  in  which, 

as    preliminary    to    the    part    which    deals 
itically    with    guaranteed    mortgages, 

the  writer  sets  forth  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  various  other  kinds  ,  ,|  good 
investments  As  an  introduction  t •  >  the 
subject  the  writer  saj  s 

"What  are  the  essentials  of  a  good  in- 
vestment5 First  Security  Second  -In- 
come       Third — Convertibility 

"Can  investors  obtain  both  security  and 
a  high  rate  of  interest''  No  They  may 
choose  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both 

"When  may  investors  gain  a  high  return 
and  still  keep  their  principal?  When  they 
speculate  in  Wall  Street  and  'win  out.' 

"Do  Wall-Street  speculators  sometimes 
lose'  The  shrinkage  in  stocks  from  1902 
to  1Q04  amounted  to  over  S4.000.000.000. 

"How  can  the  safest  investments  be 
ascertained'  Most  easily  by  their  interest 
returns,  low  rates  evidencing  safety  and 
high  rates,  risk. 

"What  are  the  safest  investments? 
Government  and  municipal  bonds,  railroad 
bonds,  and  guaranteed  mortgages 

"What  is  the  general  characteristic  of 
these  investments;-  They  are  all  loans  at 
fixt  rates  of  int<  rest,  either  with  indirect 
security  as  with  loans  to  the  United  S' 
Government,  to  States  and  cities,  or  with 
direct  security,  as  with  bonds  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  a  railroad  or  on  real  estati 

"Since  safety  can  not  go  be)  ond  the  point 
of  the  prompt  return  of  capital  and  inter- 
est and  since  many  classes  of  investment 
loans  are  entirely  safe,  why  do  some  yield 
lower  interest  rates  than  others5  Chiefly 
because  of  convertibility,  a  quick  and 
broad  market  for  Government  bonds  and 
the  highest  grade  railroad  securities  render- 
ing them  suitable  investments  for  banks 
and  trust  companies  which  may  need  to 
turn  them  rapidly  into  cash. 

"What  artificial  modifications  affect 
investments5  Chiefly  legal  ones;  as,  for 
•example,  the  law  under  which  Government 
bonds  may  be  deposited  with  National 
banks  as  a  basis  for  currency,  also  the  laws 
•of  the  various  States  limiting  the  invest- 
ments of  savings-banks  and  trustees,  the 
•chief  effect  of  which  is  to  keep  money 
within  the  State  where  it  is  owned. 

"Are  stocks  convertible5  Owing  to 
their  fluctuations  they  form  a  natural 
subject  for  trading  and  speculation. 
Their  quick  convertibility,  altho  purely 
artificial,  forms  their  strongest  attraction. 

"Are  stock  investments  dangerous? 
Not  necessarily  so;  but  an  investor  holding 
the  stock  of  any  corporation — railroad  or 
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ncome  insurance 

and  the  Empire  State  Surety  Company  are  inseparably  associated 
in  the  public  mind,  for  it  was  this  company  which  brought  home  to 
the  insuring  public,  through  its  advertising  and  by  its  liberal  Popular 
Premium  and  other  ^^^^^^^  health  and  accident 
policies,  that  no  /%'  ^v\^  insurance  ever  devised 
makes  more  for  absolute^  >/1  ^^  \Yl  comfort  and  peace  of 
mind  than  our  guaranteefl  jlr  dr  ^^  JJof  a  steady,  fixed,  de- 
pendable income  whenwV  \  f  /i)^^  assured  is  incapaci- 
tated  through  illness    or  ^S^^^^u  s2r    accident. 


Other 


companies  are  now  following  our  lea 


lead. 


No  matter  whether  your  regular  income  continues  or  not, 
our  Income  Insurance  will  be  paid  you  just  the  same  if  you  are 
one  of  our  policy  holders,  in  case  you  are  laid  up  from  any  cause. 
Such  insurance  helps  to  regain  health  by  obviating  worry.  No 
physical  examination  is  required. 

Our  policy  also  insures  your    life    in    case    of  death    by 


acci 


dent. 


Agents  wanted  in  all  cities  of   5,000  population  or  larger. 

Fill  out  and  return  coupon  below  for  further  particular*. 

Empire  State   Surety  Company 

The  only  Company  writing  Surety,  Fidelity  and  Court  Bonds,  and  issuing 
Manufacturers' ,  Automobile,  Contractors' ,  Marine,  Employers'  and  Public  Liability, 
Landlords'  General  Liability,  Elevatot  Liability,  Teams'  Liability,  Owners'  Contingent 
Liability,  Steam  Boil  i  J'is'dhi/  Accident  and  Hralth  Disability,  Plate  Glass  and 
Hank  Resident  and  Mercantile  Burglary,  Sprinkler  Leakage,  Physicians',  Dentists' 
anil  Druggists'  Liability, 

84  WILLIAM  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Offices  in   all  Important    Cities 


N* 


Address   

(Lit.  I   igbst  1 


7SAFK    FIRST    MORTGAG1     LOANS   ON   IM- 
nf    PROVED  SEATTLE  REAL  ESTATE. 
Vf)  Est  iblished  1903. 
'       Nev.r  h  Io-m,  never  a  foreclosure. 
Writ  ■  to-day  for  fullest  information. 

R.  C  KRSKINK  A  COMPANY.  206  New  Xork  Bldg  .Seattle 


Order  it  Heaven's  First  Law 

Keep   your  important   papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembler!    so   m>u   can    instantly   lay   your 
hands  on  them.     Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
theb.st        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  MAGARA  CLIP  CO.,  New  York 


While  we  deal  in  all  classes  of  high-grade 
bonds,  we  frequently  buy  and  offer  to  our 
clients,  municipal,  railroad  and  public  service 
corporation  bonds,  concerning  which  we 
have  an  intimate  and  personal  knowledge, 
and  which,  because  they  are  not  so  well 
known  to  the  general  public,  yield  somewhat 
more  than  the  ordinary  return. 

Our  experience,  knowledge  and  service 
are  at  the  disposal  of  investors. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  T> — 38 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

NEW  YORK  :  49  Wall  St.     PHILADELPHIA  :  429  Chestnut  St. 
CHICAGO :  152  Monroe  St.     SAN  FRANCISCO  :  424  Calif.  St. 


First  Mortgage  Bonds 
Central  Business  Property 

Security  5&  to  I 

Rental  Income,  permanently 
secure,  pays  Interest,  Taxes,  Insurance, 
Maintenance  and  Operation  and  retires 
proportion  of  bonds  each  year. 

More  Than  Half  This  Issue  Now  Sold 

largely  to  Trustees,  Banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions. 

For  price  and  information 
Apply  to 

Bond  and  Mortgage  Department 

The  Trustee  Securities  Go. 

I   WALL  STREET 

New  York  City 
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Safety  of  Principal 

Liberal  Income  Yield 

Reasonably  Broad  Market 

These  are  the  three  features  which 
combine   to  make   the  ideal  in 
merit  for  the  average  individual. 

In  these  days  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  purchase  bonds  pos- 
ng  all  of  these  features  at 
prices  to  yield  a  greater  return 
than  from  about  \lA  to  5]4  per 
cent.  Our  offerings  comprise  a 
number  of  issves  yielding  this 
return.  The  bonds  are  secured 
upon  properties  of  demonstrated 
value  and  earning  power,  and 
are  held  by  discriminating  in- 
vestors. They  should,  in  our  judg- 
ment, prove  to  be  investments  of 
growing  value. 

Write  for  Circular  No.  457 

We  execute  commission  orders  upon  the 
New  York  Stock  Kxchange.  We  allow 
interest  on  daily  balances,  subject  to 
draft,  or  on  money  placed  with  us  pend- 
ing its  investment. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co. 

Investment   Bankers 
William  and  Pine  Streets,  New  York 

BranchOffices  :  Albany, N.Y., Chicago. III. .Boston, Mass. 


A  Live  Investor's  Opportunity 

Exceptional  School  Proposition  for  right  man  with 
some  capital  to  invest  in  a  well-established  school  for 
boys  in  very  desirable  New  England  town.  Further 
development  of  school  desired.  Sale  on  favorable  terms 
will  also  be  considered  if  experience,  capital,  and  fol- 
lowing promise  further  success  of  school.  Conditions 
make  early  arrangements  desirable.  Address  Box  402, 
The  Literary  Digest. 


NOTE  THE'SIMPUCITY 


of  making  perfect  duplicates  with  the  Dans 
Imprcned  Tip  Top  Duplicator.    No    in* 
triciite    me<  hnnism.      No   printer's   ink. 
Always    ready.    100    copies  from  pen- 
written  and  60  copies  from  type-writ- 
ten original.    Usefu  1  in  any  business. 
Sent  on    Ten   Days*  Trial  Without 
Deposit.  Complete  duplicator.  Cap 
Size  (prints  £•%  x  13  in.*    Contains 
16fUofrolLed  printing  dJC    f\(\ 
surface  which  can  b«  used  over  and  over.  Price,  *piJ»W 

The  FelU  P. Dans  Duplicator  Co., Daus  Bldg    \\\  John  St., New  York 

The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  YOTTNG  MEN 
Just  Published.   By  David  James  Burrell,D.D.,LL.D.,NewYorIs 

12mo.  cloth.  $1.00  vet.  Rv  mail,  $1.10. 
K1VK    A    \\  A4.X  tl.l.s    tOWPAIY,  NEW    YORK 


PIONEER 


All  colors  and  fancy 
effects.  At  dealers, 
or  we  send  direct, 
fully  guaranteed. 


PIONEER   SUSPENDER    COMPANY 

718  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 
MAKERS  OF  PIONEER  BELTS 


otherwise — is  a  partner  in  the  business,  and 
his  invested  capital  is  subject  to  all  the 
risks  of  the  business." 

Various  classes  of  bonds  are  then  discust 
— Government,  municipal,  and  railroad — 
their  strong  and  weak  points  respectively 
being  pointed  out : 

"What  are  the  strong  points  of  Govern- 
ment bonds?  They  are  the  direct  obliga- 
tion of  the  United  States  Government; 
they  have  behind  them  the  entire  wealth 
of  the  nation;  they  are  immediately  sala- 
ble for  cash  and  are  certain  to  be  promptly 
paid  when  due. 

'  What  are  the  weak  points  of  Govern- 
ment bonds?  They  have  no  tangible  se- 
curity, being  only  a  '  promise  to  pay '  they 
are  not  collectible  by  legal  process,  a  sov- 
ereign State  not  being  subject  to  suit,  they 
are  not  made  specifically  payable  in  gold, 
so  that  in  the  event  of  a  successful  silver 
movement,  they  would  decline  heavily  in 
price,  and,  chiefly,  they  are  on  an  artificial 
interest  basis  because  of  the  use  National 
banks  can  make  of  them.  They  are  thus 
beyond  the  ordinary  investor  in  that  they 
yield  only  one  and  one-half  to  two  per  cent 
by  contrast  with  British  consols — long 
held  to  be  the  premier  investment  security 
of  the  world — which  yield  nearly  three 
per  cent.,  French  rentes  which  yield  over 
three  per  cent.,  and  German  bonds  which 
yield  nearly  three  and  one-half  per  cent. 

"What  are  the  strong  points  of  muni- 
cipal bonds?  They  are  the  direct  obliga- 
tion of  organized  communities  and  have 
indirectly  back  of  them  the  entire  resources 
of  such  communities.  Where  the  com- 
munities are  prosperous  and  their  finances 
well  managed,  the  public  debt  being  kept 
within  safe  limits,  the  bonds  are  certain  to 
be  paid. 

"  What  are  the  weak  points  of  municipal 
bonds?  They  have  no  tangible  security, 
being  only  'promises  to  pay';  if  the  com- 
munities are  over-bonded  or  decline  in 
population  and  prosperity  the  bonds  will 
be  repudiated  or  scaled;  legal  proceedings 
can  not  reach  obstinate  repudiating  com- 
munities and  the  best  of  them  yield  only 
three  per  cent,  to  three  and  one-half  per 
cent. 

"What  are  the  strong  points  of  railroad 
bonds?  The  great  railroad  lines  connect- 
ing the  chief  cities  of  the  country  and  tap- 
ping the  rich  producing  sections,  are  cer- 
tain to  have  a  vast  and  steady  volutne  of 
traffic  as  long  as  the  nation  endures.  Such 
a  demand  for  their  services  necessarily 
produces  large  earnings,  whence  are  de- 
rived the  interest  and  sinking-funds  for  the 
bonds  secured  by  them. 

"What  are  the  weak  points  of  railroad 
bonds?  Chiefly  the  fact  that  expert 
knowledge  is  needed  to  distinguish  good 
from  bad,  the  old  first  mortgage  bonds 
being  largely  hidden  away  in  strong  boxes 
and  the  market  being  flooded  with  second, 
third,  and  fourth  mortgage  bonds,  consoli- 
dated bonds,  branch-line  bonds,  collateral 
bonds,  bonds  with  no  collateral,  car  trusts, 
'income'  bonds,  and  countless  classes  of 
bonds  more  attractive  in  name  than  in 
substance.  The  evolution  of  railroads 
from  small  lines,  bonded  at  cost  for  con- 
struction, into  great  systems,  whose  ex- 
tensions and  improvements  call  continually 
for  new  capital,  has  taxed  the  ingenuity 
of  financiers,  with  the  result  that  the  supply 
of  railroad  bonds  runs  all  the  way  from 
very  good  bonds  to  very  poor  ones.  The 
general  tendency  has  always  been  toward 
over-capitalization,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
disgraceful  spectacle  in  recurring  panic 
years  of  two-thirds  of  the  railroads  of  the 
United  States  in  the  hands  of  receivers." 

In  similar  manner,  mortgages  on  real 
estate  are  considered  by  the  writer,  and  a 
remedy  for  their  weak  points  is  specified. 


The  Actual  Value 

of  an  investment  cannot,  as  a  rule, 
be  readily  determined  by  the  average 
investor. 

C|  Safety  is  dependent  on  many  un- 
derlying factors. 

<|For  this  reason,  you  should  seek 
the  advice  of  trustworthy  and  ex- 
perienced bankers. 

<J  Your  letter  to  us,  regarding  invest- 
ment matters,  will  receive  our  care- 
ful attention. 

<|We  shall  be  pleased  to  make  sug- 
gestions and  will  send  circular  37B 
descriptive  of  bond  issues  yielding 
as  liberal  an  income  as  can  be  safely 
obtained. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

21   Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DENVER 


ltfm$W£&  LightingSystem 

•."  W  '.  ^^r^^^T.;  COOll-l    W1MC  flt»    ■■-.' 


'  The  most  up-to-date  and  »  ompl^te  light- 

e  system  <>n  th**  market.       Beautiful 

j  fixtures  for  the  home.    Attractive  high 

candle  power  inverted  arcs  for  stores, 

halls,  etc.    The  best  proposition  going 

I  for  hustling  agents.      Write  today  for 

j  agents'  terms  and  territory. 

Handsome  Catalog  Free. 

SIPEKIOU  MKG.  CO., 

.  276  Second  St.,        Ann  Arbor,  TNieh. 


CaECEI 


Looks  like  a  diamond  — wears 
like  a  diamond  —  brilliancy  guaran- 
teed forever— standa  filing  like  a 
diamond— stands  heat  like  a  dia- 
mond— has  no  paste,  foil  or  artific- 
ial backing.  Set  only  in  solid  gold 
mountings.  l-20th  the  cost  of  dia- 
monds. A  marvelously  reconstructed  gem — senton 
approval.  Write  for  our  catalog  De  Luxe,  it's  free. 

Remoh  Jewelry  Co.,  455  N.  Broadway,  St.  Lonis 

A  Number  of  Grand  Values  in 

Fine  Violins 

An  opportunity  to  get  an  exquisite  instrument.  Good  old 
violins(dated  1700-1830)  from  $50  up.  Concert  instruments 
by  the  old  masters,  in  fine  preservation,  from  $100  to 
$10,000.  Several  sent  on  selection.  Send  for  our  beautiful 
catalog  of  old  violins  (Free).     Monthly  payments  accepted. 

LYON  &  HEALY,  24  Adams  St.,  CHICAGO 

ORDER    OUT    OF     CHAOS 


TIME  SAVER, 
WORRY  SAVER 

Keeps  tab  on 
all    your   im- 
portant papers 
100  in  Each  Box 


AN    OFFICE 
NECESSITY 

Better,  neater, 
more  handy  than 

pins  or  files 
Sample  Box  15c 


NIAGARA  CLIP  COMPANY,  ISS-1S7  Waverlv  PI..  N.  V.  Cltv 


FOR  PHYSICIANS 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIHD 
ON  THE  BODY 

By  Da.  PAUL  DUBOIS,  University  of  Berno 
Translated  by  L.  B.  Gallatin 

"A  very  valuable  and  interesting  little  book.  There 
is  food  for  thought  in,  above,  below,  and  all  around 
every  line." — Medical  Counselor,  Chicago. 

"Whatever  the  author  states  on  the  subject  may  be 
accepted  as  authoritative."— Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  St.  Louis. 

"It  is  not  a  dry  lecture  but  an  entertaining  and 
instructive  little  book  for  professional  man,  nurse  or 
layman. "-Medical  World,  Philadelphia. 

Cloth,  50  cents  net ;  by  mail  54  cent* 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 
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In    providing    tins    remedy     which 
guaranty  of  fche  payment  of  principal  and 
interest     several   large  corporations  have 
ne  into  existence   in  recent  tunes,  the 
business  done  by  them  representing  many 

millions   every    \  e.ir 

FARMING  AS  TAUGHT  BY  RAILROADS 

Some   years   ago   the    Long   Island    Rail- 
I  undertook  iblish  object  lessons 

in  farming,  in  order  that  scientific  methods, 
ipplied  to  soil  on  Long  Island,  might, 
influence   farmers  to   improve  the  produc- 
tive qualities  of  their  land       Stations  were 
established  at  two   |  mil  a  small  fort- 

nightly journal  was  published  setting  forth 
the  results  accomplished.  <  >nc  of  the  is- 
urnal  contained  a  cut  of  a 
certain  farm  before  work  had  been  begun 
on  it,  and  another  showed  the  same  farm 
after  it  had  been  under  scientific  treatment 
A  writer  in  The  Final 
scribes  the  first  cut  as  showing  "as  barren 
a  piece  of  desolate  scrub  as  any  traveler  on 
Long  Island  ever  saw",  and  the  see.  md  as 
presenting  "packing-houses,  com  standing 
sixteen  feet  high,  and  vegetables  and  other 
acts  in  proportion 

Following  the  Long  Island  Road  comes 
now  the  Pennsylvania,  which  has  pur- 
chased in  Delaware  a  farm  of  fifty  acres, 
where  it  will  establish  an  experimental 
station  intended  to  influence  for  good  the 
farmers  of  the  peninsula  in  which  are  parts 
of  Maryland,  Delaware,  ami  Virginia  On 
this  peninsula  are  about  four  million  acres 
of  land,  of  which  only  about  two  million 
are  under  cultivation.  The  farm  chosen  is 
of  the  kind  which  is  described  as  "worked 
out."  For  that  reason  it  was  chosen,  in 
order  that  a  practical  demonstration  may 
be  made  there  of  the  profitable  restoration 
of  worn-out  soil.  It  is  said  that  glass 
houses  will  be  erected,  nutritious  grasses 
grown,  and  fruit  and  market  vegetables 
cultivated  with  particular  care.  The  farm 
will  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  graduate  of 
the  Cornell  Agricultural  School  who  lias 
already  had  practical  experien 

In  commenting  on  this  work  by  the  two 
railroads,  The  Financial  Chronicle  says: 

"That  the  Pennsylvania  now  begins  this 
work  establishes  the  practicability  of  it. 
Here  we  see  a  railroad  going  outside  of 
mere  carrying  that  it  may  stimulate  the 
production  of  things  to  be  carried;  and, 
according  to  the  saying  that  he  who  makes 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one 
grew  before  is  a  benefactor  to  mankind. 
we  have  railroads  exhibited  in  the  part  of 
combined  selfishness  and  philanthropy,  a 
part  which  is  unlike  the  one  usually 
ascribed  to  them  nowadays.  Indeed. 
nothing  could  be  more  in  contrast  than 
this  is  to  the  'octopus'  notion,  spread  out 
entertainingly,  tho  absurdly,  in  the  story 
of  that  title.  No  octopus  possessing  an 
atom  of  sense  would  devour  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  dry  up  the  sources  of  its  own 
sustenance,  and  common  carriers  are  so 
alive  to  self-preservation  that  they  study 
to  make  those  sources  more  vigorous  and 
even  to  produce  new  ones." 


Compensation. — Father  (to  his  daughter's 
suitor) — "I  have  sad  news  for  you.  I  am  ruined! 
I  have  lost  everything!  " 

Suitor — "Console  yourself,  dear  sir,  with  the 
thought  that  you  are  now  in  no  danger  of  losing  your 
daughter." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Substantial 
Elegance 

Suggested  by  the 

Material 

Style 

Finish 

of 

Derby  0)ffice  Furniture 

secures  for  us  the  business  of  Captains  of  Industry.  They  appreciate  that 
Derby  Office  Furniture  indicates  Standing  and  Responsibility  and  reflects 
Character  behind  the  business.  They  know  that  an  investment  in  Derby 
Office  Furniture  pays  good  dividends. 

Wle>   Guar-ante-e'    Derby    Office-    F"ur-niti4i-e> 

not  to  shrink,  warp,  crack  or  split,  because  the  quality  of  the  Material, 
Construction  and  Workmanship  justify  our  guarantee. 

Five-ply  cross-hoiou/  writing  l/cc/s.   Three-ply  panels, 

Drawer  corners  (front  and  back)  dove-tailed, 

Drawer  bottoms  three-ply,  paneled  in, 

hour  and  eight-piece  dove-tailed  legs. 
A  perfect  desk  costs  more  to  build,  but  a  perfect  desk  stays  perfect,  and 
is  a  continual  inspiration  to  the  user. 


Specialty,  choice  mahog- 
any, hut  our  full  lines  meet 
every   taste    and   purse. 


nrDDV  DESK  COMPANY 

ULUDI  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Agencies  in  principal  cities. 
Catalog  2905  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  on  request. 


nnnnaia 


DM  farms  producing  substantial  crops  and  li\ 
by    thrifty    farmers    are    accepted    ai    ee.  uniy  for  oar  First 
\       1    Hort|  gtw  whuh  yield  b%%  and  61,.   Oui  B<»<.kle*  "A" 
n,     Write  v  ■ 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,  Grand   Fork.,  N.  D. 

Minneapolis,   Minn. 


Wrinkles:  ^Wrinkle! 


more  Wrinkles:  N"^, 

The  KEEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLE  GARMENT  HANGER 

og  bins  in  half,     Garments  hung  in  y.iir  wnrdrobe  will 

T.ex  or  bulging  shoulders. 

re  Bugging   and  Btretcbing   colhire.     Nu   more 

rinkl**  in  ha.  k   of  nerk.       The  keepshape   is  ri  lull 

shoulder  form,  .idiust.ible  to  square  or  sloping 

Bed  or  money 

refunded     Hangs  full  suit  i   r  •■■.\\\>-r  man  nr 

0  I    6     ti  50;  12     fin  00, 

delivered.     Booklet      Ask  v Dealei 

Keepshapr  Co..Dept.  II.  1.12  Nassau  St.,N.Y 


the  earning  power  of  your  savings,  invested  with 
this  Company  is  25*  greater  than  if  invested  at  4%, 
42*  greater  than  at  3%%  and  Q&%%  greater  than  at 
SJ.  Earnings  paid  for  full  time  to  date  of  with- 
drawal The  security  back  of  your  deposits  is  the 
best  obtainable  — selected  mortgages  on  New  York 
«m<1  Suburban  Real  Kstate  and  the  entire  resources 
of  the  Company,  having 

Assests  of  over  $2,000,000 

Surplus    &   profits,    150,000 

I  ml  or   supervision   of  New 
York    Banking    Dept.      Our 

record  is  open  to  public   exam- 
ination   in    their    files,    also   at 
our  place  of  business. 
Established  is  years 
Call  or  write  for  booklet. 

SAVINGS     AND    LOAN    CO. 


INDUSTRIAL 


9  Times   Building,  Broadway  &  42d  St.,  New  York  City 
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The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

Established  Thirty-one  Years 
For  the  exelrmWe  treatment  of  cancer  and  all  other  forms  of 
malignant  and  benign  new-growths  {except  those  in  the  BtODI  u  h, 
other  abdominal  organs,  and  the  thoracic  cavity), 

With  the  Escharotic  Method 

(without  resorting  to  surgical  procedure). 
Ask  your  family  physician  to  make  a  personal  investigation. 
This  institution  is  conducted  upon  a  strictly  ethical  basis. 
Complete  information  given  upon  request       Address 

Walla'  •'  10.  Brown,  >■-■>.,  North  Adams,  Msim*. 
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BEFORE  YOU  VISIT  WASHINGTON 

BE  SURE  TO  READ  THIS  BOOK 

"  A  picture  of  Washington,  both  informing  and 
entertainmg. "—  Christian  Intelligencer. 

WASHINGTON 

ITS  SIGHTS  AND  INSIGHTS 

A  chatty,  entertaining  guide  to  the  National 
Capitol,  full  of  anecdote  and  unconventional  de- 
scription. By  Harriet  Earhart  Monroe. 
i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $i  net,  by  mail  $1.09. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


ME 
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TO  THE 


ORIENT 


Leaves  New  York  Jan.  20, 1910 


All  Expenses  Included 
For  73  DAYS  at  $400  and  up. 

Now  under  Direction  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  White  Star  Line. 
Apply  Cruise  Dent.,  White  Star  Line— New  York 


SEND   FOR 

PROGRAM 


our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  -vriting  to  advertisers. 
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A  7-months' 
trip  under 
PERFECT 

CONDITIONS 


NOV.  6 

DEC.  4th 

ROUNDjheWORLD 

also  Japan— South  America 

EUROPE-PASSION   PLAY 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 
424  Roylston  Street        -         -         Boston 


Bi 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel.  19  Trinity    PI.,    Boston. 


CDCC  TRID  to  Europe  or  in  America 
rilCb  I  Hli  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BIBCOCK'S  TOl  RS  1187  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


CLARK'S  CRUISES 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

By  S.  S.  Cleveland,  18,000  tons.  One  ship 
for  whole  trip.  Feb.  5,  1910.  from  Frisco. 
Se.lOundup;  a  few  vacancies.  Similar 
cruises  Oct.  15,  1910.  and  Feb.  5.  1911. 

13th  Annual  Orient  Cruise,  Feb.  5, 
1S10.  8400  up.  by  Lloyd  S.  S.  "  Grosser 
Kurfuerst,"  73  days,  including 24  days  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  Excellent  series  Europe 
and   Oberammergau    tours. 

Specify  program  desired. 
FRANK  C.  CLAUK,  Times  Building,  N.  Y. 


EGYPT 


TABET'S  HIGH-CLASS  TRAVELS 

Small,  select  and  limited  parties 

The  Holy  Land 
Turkey  &  Greece 

Booklet  and 
further  particu- 
lars on  request. 

SALIM  L.  TABET,  389  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

EUROPE   1910 

American  Travel  Club,  Wilmington,   Delaware 

A  PARTY  OF  BUSINESS  ME\,  inter- 
ested in  the  study  of  town  promotion  and 
city  planning,  now  organizing  for  Euro- 
pean tour  in  1910.  invites  application  from 
prospective  members,  and  information 
from  tourist  agencies.  Address  ELMER  S. 
BATTERSON.  191  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

PALESTINE-1910 
Oberammergau 

Write  for  particulars  and  itinerary 
THE  CIUCTaTJQCA  TOURS,  Appleton,  WUeoniin 

THE  BOYD  TOURS 

BLOOMFIKLD,   X.  J. 

The  standard  for  travel.  Mediterranean 
cruise  Jan.  8th.     Round  the  World,  Jan.  15th. 


0 

SMALL  5ELECT  PARTIES 

EGYPT 
PALESTINE 

WINTER 

SPfilN0_ 

DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MCH 

MEDITE 

R 

W 

EAN 

TURKEY 

GREECE 

ITALY 

SPAIN 

BOOKLET 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 
424  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON 

HE0UEST 
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PASSIONj 
PLAY 


EUROPE 


i  $240 

((40  DAYS) 

1  AND  UP 


EDUCATIONAL  TOURS-PREPARATORY  READING 
THE  B0ST0NJTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

206    BERKLEY  BLDCr.  B05T0N 


Ksynt  and  Palestine #<»00 

British  Isles  Tom- S50 

Olii'ia it.ui   Special 350 

Her  I  in-  %!  hens- Koine-  London        loo 
S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mass. 


JOHNSON'S  TOURS 


Tla  Gibraltar 
Oberammergau 
June, 1910.  Hieh-grade.  l'ithyear.  Rook  and  map. 

W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


THE    ORIENT    1910 

K.»i'i-rti,i:>nvi;.<.itKiii: 

Sail  in  February  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  time  to  make  preparations. 
Our  plans  are  made  —  we  include  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Send 
for  announcement. 

BUREAU  OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


EGVPT,  PALESTINE,  TURKEY, 
GREECE,    Oil  Kit AMMERUAI  . 

Eleventh    Season.     Large   variety  of  tours 
sailing  at  different  dates. 

Write    for    full    information. 

H.  W.  ■»(  \  \  I  \4.  A  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


EUROPE 


You  will  go  SOME- 
TIME,   why   not    in 
1910,  with  the  added 
^attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  fur  Booklet 
MARSTERS     FOREIGN    TOURS 
298  Washington  St..   Boston 
31  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 


WORLD  TOURS  £r  j^f".^ 

OKI  I  VIA  I.  TOURS  in  January  and  Feb 
ruary.  November  Tour  to  Spain,  Sicily, 
Italy,    France. 

Twelve  Tours  in   1910  for   all   parts  of 
Europe,  including  Oberammergau. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year)        38  Rroadway,  New  York 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  n*KL; 

he;tlth  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-tropic  Southern 
Arizona,  easily  reached  by  the  Santa  Fe,  Climate 
frostless,  rainless,  sunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  moun- 
tain trails,  shoot  quail,  play  tennis  or  swim  out- 
doors. High-class  hotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouses.  Write  for  booklet 
A.   W.CHAFFEE,   Mgr.,   Box  K,     Hot  Springs,  Ar.z. 

©l&    *Motit>   Sours 

Two  delightful  parties  for  Europe,  191C, 
second  including  Ober-Ammergau.    First 
leaves  Feb.   5;    Second    July    17.      For 
Itineraries  address  Mrs.  E.  A.  Robson, 
40  Bruce  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14-Z      BEACOX    STREET,       BOSTOX 


$250 


Classified  Columns 


REAL  ESTATE 


STAMFORD.  CONN.;  hour;  mile  from 
station;  Noroton  Hill,  trolley  passes  door; 
10  rooms,  and  bath,  kitchen,  laundry,  din- 
ing room;  large  b..rn;  3  acres;  near  L.  I. 
Sound;  all  improvements;  TO  LET 
FURNISHED.  OWNER, 
14  West  39th   Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $8,500  offered  for 
one  invention.  Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  "  and  "  What  to  Invent "  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.    Established  16  years. 

Chandlee  *  Chandlee.  Patent  Attye. 
985  F  Street  Washington,  D.  0. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

&  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63.       Washington,  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61- p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


EUGENE  C.  BROWN.  Engineer  and  At- 
: .-at  Law.   McGill  Blug.   Washington. 
1 1   i'.  Member,  liar  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
9  years  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


VIRGINIA    COUNTRY    CURED    HAMS 

Beet  known.      Buy  direct  from  the  farm. 

ear  old.  s  to  16  pounds,  25c.  per  pound. 

FOREST  HOME  FARM.   Purcellville,  Va. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTIGATE  CALIFORNIA  SECURI- 
TIES  which  return  from  5%  to  6K4  on  the 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks, 
Bankers,  Trust  Companies,  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regarding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  to  return  greatest  yield  ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Security, 
Water  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  OOIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN   CALIFORNIA,     Los    Angeles.    Oal. 


A  TRAINED  SUCCESSFUL  BANKER, 
effective  organizer  and  executive,  now  di- 
rector and  officer  in  a  number  of  small 
country  banks  and  other  corporations,  will 
join  others  in  organizing  a  country  bank, 
or  accept  position  as  bond  man  in  city  bank 
or  bond  house.  Age  33  years  ;  investment, 
$25,000.  Address  C -14, 
1300  Trude  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


A  free  sample  copy  of  BONDS  AND  MORT- 
GAGES Magazine,  98  Jackson  Blvd.. 
Chicago,  will  tell  you  all  about  the  superior 
merits  of  real  estate  mortgages  for  invest- 
ment. They  net  5  to  1%.  From  $500  up. 
Absolutely  safe,  steadily  increasing  in 
value.  Not  affected  by  trusts  or  panics. 
Better  than  savings  banks.    Investigate. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,   WilkeB-Barre,  Pa. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE   AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 

pumps  water  by  water  power— no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed.    Catalog  Free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 


Classified  Columns 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  experienced  land  salesmen, 
capable  of  handling  townsite  proposition. 
Salary  and  liberal  commission  to  right 
parties.    Reference  and  experience. 

WINNIE  TOWNSITE  COMPANY 
324  Security  Building     Minneapolis,  Minn. 


WANTED-RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS, 

Post-office  Carriers-Clerks.  $1,000  yearly. 
Examinations  everywhere  November  17th, 
10.000  appointments  during  1910.  Prepara- 
tion free.  Franklin  Institute,  Dopt.  L  59. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

LITERARY   ASSISTANCE 

"HOW  TO  PUBLISH  YOUR  BOOK." 
—  This  copyrighted  work,  prepared  specially 
for  writers  and  authors,  free  for  a  postal. 
Address  Desk  3.  BKOADWAY  PUBLISH- 
ING COMPANY,  835  Broadway,  New  York. 

WE  gather  material  for  club  women, 
writers,  and  speakers,  give  literary  advice 
correct  MSS.,  and  look  up  ancestors. 
Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

AUTHORS  SEEKING  A  PUBLISHER 
Should    communicate  with    the   Cochrane 
Publishing  Company,  1051   Tribune   Build- 
ing, New  York  City. 


MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  STORIES. 
Pleasant  work.  Earn  good  monthly  in- 
come. Send  for  free  booklet;  tells  how. 
PRESS     SYNDICATE,     San     Francisco. 

OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 

50  REBUILT  model  6  Remington  Type- 
writers this  month  $25  each.  Underwoods 
$25.  All  makes  equally  low.  Guaranteed. 
Catalog  Free.  Write  to-day.  Don't  delay. 
Guarantee  Typewriter  Co.,  23Duane  St. ,N.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.   Agent's  discounts.    Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  82DuaneSt.,  New  York  City. 

Never  Before  Offered;  Rebuilt  Underwoods, 
Olivers,  Remingtons,  others,  $15 to $38;  worth 
double;  ".e  ,t  allowing  trial.  (Est.  1881).  Con- 
solidated Typewriter  Exc,  245  B'way.  N.  Y 


DOGS 


AIREDALES  AND  BULL  TERRIERS  for 
breeding  purposes  or  for  "pals"  and  watch 
dogs  in  the  country  house,  KENWTN 
KENNELS,    Point  Pleasant,  New  Jersey. 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 


SYMPATHY,    LOVE,   FRIENDSHIP,   ex- 

pressed  by  sending  a  choice  hand-illumined 
card.  Each  one  specially  designed.  Send 
10c  for  one.  or  $1  00  for  ten  assorted. 
Studio  Gift  Shop,  Back  Bay,  Boston.  Mass. 

BACK  NUMBERS  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers supplied  at  moderate  rates.  Maga- 
zines of  all  kinds  bought.  Current  maga- 
zines at  half  price.  A.  WELCH,  231  Virginia 
Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For  the  Hals-. 

HAIR  GROWTH  stimulated  by  the  Mod- 
ern Vacuum  Cap.  Sent  on  60  days'  free  trial 
at  our  expense.  No  drugs  or  electricity. 
Removes  the  cause  of  dandruff  and  falling 
hair.    Postal  brings  illustrated  booklet. 

MODERN  VACUUM    CAP    CO. 
594  Barclay  Block  Denver,  Colo. 


Moving  Pictures,  etc. 

MOTION  PICTURE  MACHINES,  Film 
Views.  Magic  Lanterns.  Slides,  and  similar 
Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalog  Free.  We  also 
Buy  Magic  Machines,  Films,  Slides,  etc. 
Harbach  &  Co.,  809  Filbert  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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TOPICS    OF   THE  DAY 


PUTTING  THE  LID  ON   THE   "PORK 

BARREL" 

PRESIDENT  TAFT'S  hint  that  the  Congressional  "pork 
barrel"  has  a  lid,  and  that  he  will  lend  his  personal  weight 
toward  keeping  that  lid  in  place,  is  not  destined,  think  tlie  editorial 
soothsayers,  to  arouse  any  special  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people's  representatives.  Speaking  in  St.  Louis,  on  the  eve  of  his 
voyage  of  inspection  down  the  Mississippi  from  that  city  to  the 
Inland  Waterways  Convention  at  New  Orleans,  he  said  that  "the 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  waterways  in  the  future  are  not  to 
l>e  for  the  purpose  ot'  distribu- 
ting pork  to  every  part  of  the 
country."  Henceforth,  he  ex- 
plained, measures  for  the  im- 
provement of  waterways  will  be 
adopted  only  when  they  can  be 
shown  to  be  of  benefit  to  the 
whole  country,  and  he  added 
significantly:  "They  are  no!  to 
be  adopted  for  sending  certain 
Congressmen  back  to  Washing- 
ton, or  for  making  certain  parts 
of  the  country  profitable  during 
the  expenditure  of  the  money." 
While  frankly  advocating  a  Fed- 
eral bond  issue  to  finance  such 
waterway- improvement  projects 
as  really  deserve  national  sup- 
port, he  went  on  to  say  : 


AND    THE    PRESIDENT 


"  It  has  been  proposed  that  we 
issue  bonds  for  $500,000,000  or 
Si, 000, 000. 000  and  cut  it  up  and 

parcel  the  money  out  in  this  and  that  section  of  the  country.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  such  proposition,  because  it  not  only  smells  of 
the  "pork  barrel  '  but  would  be  a  "pork  barrel."  " 

Not  the  least  interested  among  those  who  made  up  the  Presi- 
dent's audience  were  Speaker  Cannon  himself,  the  custodian  of 
the  "pork  barrel,"  and  177  other  Congressmen.  To  quote  the 
President  further : 

"We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  journey  down  the  Mississippi 
River,  and  curst  be  he  who  calls  it  a  junket.  The  journey  has 
reference  to  the  problem  of  transportation  and  railways  and  water- 
ways. It  is.  however,  only  a  part  of  a  still  greater  movement  in- 
augurated by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  properly  called  by  him  the 
conservation  of  our  national  resources." 


" UNCLE   JOE 

This  interesting  group  was  photographed  in  East  St.  Louis  The 
speaker  is  flanked  by  the  Vice-President  and  t lie  President,  while 
just  beyond,  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  sits  Governor  Deneen  of  Illinois 


And  again  returning  to  the  subject  of  a  bond  issue  : 

"  Let  us  take  up  each  project  on  its  merits,  and  determine  by  all 
means  at  our  command  whether  the  country  in  which  that  project 
is  to  be  carried  out  is  so  far  developed  as  to  justify  the  expendi- 
ture of  such  a  large  sum  of  money  and  whether  the  project  will  be 
useful  when  done.  When  you  have  determined  that,  on  the  gen- 
eral principle  of  good  to  the  entire  country,  then  I  am  in  favor  of 
doing  that  work  as  rapidly  as  it  can  be  done,  and  I  am  in  favor  of 
issuing  bonds  to  do  it." 

In  an  earlier  speech  he  said  : 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  distinction  between  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Ohio  River  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, from  the  headwaters  of 
that  stream  to  New  Orleans,  of 
the  Missouri  River  to  its  mouth, 
and  the  inland  waterways  of  the 
Last  or  the  inland  waterways  of 
the  Cult  or  the  inland  waterways 
oi  the  West  and  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal. 

"  You  might  take  each  as  a 
measure  by  itself,  determine 
whether  it  is  worth  the  expendi- 
ture and  then  if  it  is  get  your 
money  in  the  quickest  way  and 
build  your  work  in  the  quickest 
way,  so  that  you  shall  get  the 
benefit  from  it  at  once.  That  is 
economic  and  it  is  businesslike." 

Mr.  Cannon,  speaking  in  St. 
Louis  immediately  after  the 
President,  and  referring  to  his 
advocacy  of  Federal  bonds  for 
inland  waterways  improvement, 
said  in  part : 

"It  is  a  safe  and  sound  outli- 
ning of  a  proper  policy  for  us  to  pursue  in  this  great  Middle 
West.  We  have  improved  the  Mississippi  in  the  past,  and  we 
shall  be  improving  it  a  hundred  years  from  now,  when  we  shall 
need  all  our  watercourses.  We  in  this  generation  will  do  our 
part  wisely.  We  will  not  throw  money  into  rivers  to  be  washed 
into  the  sea.     We  shall  do  that  first  which  needs  doing  most." 

A  It  ho  these  words  would  seem  like  a  full  indorsement  of  the 
bond-issue  idea,  later  dispatches  tend  to  cast  doubt  on  this  inter- 
pretation. Thus  a  New  York  Sun  correspondent  with  the  Presi- 
dential party  writes  that  "Speaker  Cannon  will  be  found  support- 
ing Mr.  Taft  in  the  recommendation  of  a  bond  issue  provided  the 
President  can  not  be  dissuaded,  but  the  Speaker  will  do  his  best 
to  get   him   to  change  his  mind."      The  Speaker,    we  are  told, 
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defends  the  present  contract  system,  which  the  President  has  con- 
demned in  several  of  his  recent  speeches.  On  one  occasion,  para- 
phrasing Agrippa"s  reply  to  St.  Paul,  "  Uncle  Joe  "  said  to  Presi- 
dent Taft :  "  Thou  almost  persuadest  me  to  be  as  thou  art,  save  as 
to  these  bonds."  Another  dispatch  of  last  week,  from  Hickman, 
Ky..  to  the  New  York  World,  said  : 

"Creeping  down  the  future 'fourteen  feet  through  the  valley,' 
dodging  sandbars  by  tacking  from  bank  to  bank,  President  Taft 
and  Speaker  Cannon  are  fighting  out  the  question  of  issuing  bonds 
to  improve  the  inland  waterways  of  the  country.     The  President 


A   FLOATING   WHITE   HOUSE. 

This  is  the  interior  of  the  Oleander's  cabin,  the  President's  head- 
quarters last  week  during  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans. 

has  the  Speaker  whipt  at  the  outset,  as  Cannon  must  put  through 
the  bond  plan  if  the  President  insists.  It  is  a  part  of  the  blanket 
bargain  that  resulted  in  the  signing  of  the  Tariff  Bill.  The 
Speaker  has  admitted  this  to  members  of  the  waterways  committee 
conducting  the  trip. 

"'I  hope  I  can  dissuade  him  from  the  idea  of  forcing  a  bond 
issue,'  Mr.  Cannon  said,  referring  to  the  President,  'but  if  he 
sticks  to  it  I  have  got  to  put  it  through.' 

"  Mr.  Taft  had  declared  against  the  contract  or  piecemeal  system 
of  improvement.  This  had  cost  the  Government,  he  says,  five 
hundred  million  already,  with  no  real  results.  A  five-mile  stretch 
of  river  would  be  improved,  and  twenty-five  miles  below,  in  another 
Congressional  district,  another  fortune  would  be  spent.  If  deep- 
draft  boats  tried  to  take  advantage  of  these  improvements  they 
~ould  have  to  walk  around  the  unimproved  stretches. 

"This  is  what  the  President  calls  the  pork-barrel  system,  and  in 
his  speeches  to-day  he  told  Ins  audiences,  in  the  presence  of 
Speaker  Cannon,  who  lifts  the  lid  of  the  pork  barrel,  that  he  will 
not  stand  for  it.  The  Speaker,  suavely  coming  back  from  the 
same  grand  stand  in  Cairo,  said  that  he  was  still  in  favor  of  the 
contract  system." 

Another  correspondent  quotes  the  President  as  saying  : 

"There  will  be  at  least  one  useful  lesson  from  this  trip,  and  that 
is  that  we  shall  know  just  where  Uncle  Joe  stands  with  reference 
to  this  business  of  improvements,  even  if  we  have  to  consult  a 
Biblical  concordance." 

Mr.  Taft's  opposition  to  the  "pork  barrel"  is  sound  doctrine, 
says  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  but  nobody  knows  better  than 
he  does  how  difficult  it  will  be  to  make  it  effective.  A  Washington 
dispatch  to  that  paper  recalls  Senator  Tillman's  cynically  frank 
remark,  "  If  there  is  going  to  be  any  stealing  going  on,  I  intend  to 
get  my  share,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  authorization  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  actual  con- 
struction are  the  only  big  measures  of  improvement  which  Con- 
gress has  acted  on  in  recent  years  that  did  not  carry  with  them  a 
goodly  slice  of 'pie.' 

"The  knowledge  that  a 'pork  barrel'  is  to  be  opened  in  any 
Congress  is  a  signal,   under  the  present  system,   for  more   'log- 


rolling' than  any  other  kind  of  legislation  except  a  tariff  bill.  To 
the  extent  that  a  tariff  bill  must  contain  'protection  '  enough  of 
various  kinds  to  satisfy  the  Republican  members  of  Congress  and 
assure  its  passage,  it  is  itself  a  form  of  'pork-barrel '  legislation. 
In  fact,  it  is  this  aspect  that  tends  to  make  it  such  an  unpopular 
measure  with  the  country.  Witness  the  concessions  to  the  sugar 
men,  which  won  Democratic  votes  to  the  support  of  a  Republican 
tariff  bill  in  the  last  session  ;  the  concessions  to  the  lumber  inter- 
ests which  kept  rough  lumber  off  the  free  list,  and  so  on  down  the 
line. 

"  Speaker  Cannon  has  already  demonstrated  by  the  personnel  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors,  appointed  just  be- 
fore the  adjournment  of  the  last  Congress,  that  he  fully  expects 
the  next  Rivers  and  Harbors  Bill  to  be  a  'pork-barrel  '  bill.  In 
fact  Mr.  Cannon  never  had  any  other  ideas  about  such  measures, 
and  his  sole  anxiety  when  one  was  about  to  be  reported  to  Con- 
gress has  been  that  it  should  not  be  so  large  as  to  arouse  a  storm 
of  protest  throughout  the  country  which  would  defeat  the  very  men 
its  provisions  were  intended  to  help. 

"A  member  of  Congress  who  does  not  get  his  share  of  a  'pork- 
barrel'  bill  under  the  present  system  usually  becomes  in  his  dis- 
trict a  man  marked  for  defeat.  This  applies  to  the  'old  stagers  '  as 
well  as  the  new  Congressmen 

"The  country  should  be  thankful  to  the  President  for  his  de- 
mand that  merit  only  shall  be  the  test  of  these  projects.  It  will 
not  only  save  money,  if  the  President  insists  on  his  idea  being 
carried  out,  but  it  will  lift  standards  of  legislation  in  Congress  out 
of  a  mire  of  scandal  and  petty  politics." 

The  New  York  Globe  also  welcomes  the  idea  of  putting  the  lid 
on  the  "pork  barrel,"  and  says  in  part : 

"Since  the  Federal  government  seventy-five  years  ago  committed 
itself  to  the  making  of  internal  improvements,  an  amount  of  money 
almost  equaling  the  present  National  debt  has  been  appropriated 
and  spent  for  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors.  It  is 
notorious  that  one-half,  if  not  three-fourths,  of  this  money  has 
been  worse  than  wasted.  Worse  than  wasted  because,  in  addition 
to  doing  the  public  no  good,  the  expenditure  has  subtly  made  for 
corruption.  Many  a  Congressman,  who  went  to  Washington  sound 
and  patriotic,  has  been  induced  by  local  pressure  to  scheme  and 
bargain  to  get  money  for  his  district.  He  has  been  led  to  vote  for 
measures  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  because  it  was  represented 
to  him  that  if  he  was  not  complaisant  he  would  get  none  of  the 
'pork,'  and  the  people  back  home  would  say  he  had  no  influence. 

"President  Taft  is  not  opposed  to  the  improvement  of  water- 
ways— in  fact,  he  strongly  favors  them  ;  but  he  insists  that  here- 
after the  nation  and  not  the  locality  shall  be  the  judge  of  their  de- 
sirability ;  he  demands  competent  investigation  and  the  outlining 
of  a  project  before  anything  is  done,  and  then  no  mechanical  ap- 
portionment throughout  the  country  on  the  basis  of  favor,  but  a 
bond  issue  sufficient  to  complete  the  work  promptly.  The  wisdom 
of  bond  issues  may  be  challenged,  but  without  them  it  is  probable 
the  'pork'  system  will  continue  and  the  improvements  will  be  hit- 
or-miss,  for  in  many  years  there  are  no  surplus  revenues,  and  to 
prevent  the  stoppage  of  a  started  local  work  the  average  Congress- 
man will  bargain  and  maneuver.  Moreover,  as  to  other  things  we 
follow  the  principle  of  compelling  the  future  generation  to  help 
pay  for  betterments  that  it  enjoys." 

The  President's  attitude  toward  the  waterways  problem  meets 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  press,  especially  in  those  cities 
directly  affected.  In  the  chorus  of  praise  we  note  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  Post  Dispatch,  and  Globe-Democrat — which  asserts  that 
the  "adequate  utilization  of  the  Mississippi  would  bring  benefits 
which  every  one  of  the  90,000,000  of  Americans  would  feel " — the 
New  Orleans  Times-Democrat,  the  Louisville  Herald,  the  Pitts- 
burg Gazette-Times,  and  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger.  The 
Philadelphia  Press  thinks  that  "a  broad  general  improvement  of 
national  waterways  by  national  outlay  must  be  the  next  great  step 
in  national  development."  Says  the  New  York  World:  "The 
country  is  awaking  to  the  blunder  it  has  made  in  neglecting  its 
waterways  at  the  bidding  of  short-sighted  railroad  men.  Present- 
ing the  other  side  of  the  case,  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
warns  us  against  "  waterways  hysteria  "  : 

"There  is  a  substantial  danger  of  unwise  waterways  legislation, 
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nil      rARlFP    BEING     SETTLED,   UNCLE    JOE,  ALDKICH    AND    I  A I    l 
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—  Rehse  in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  l'r<s 


IIH    PRESIDEN1     IS    l')K    PI  I  I-    WATERWAYS. 
( )f  course  lie  is 
—  Hartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 

GREAT  NATIONAL  PROBLEMS  MADE  CLEAR  PICTORIALLY. 


not  only  at  the  coming  session,  but  continuously  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  Agitation  lor  immense  additions  to  the  national  outlay 
for  internal  improvements  is  assuming  a  political  force  and  a  per- 
sistence that  ought  to  serve  as  a  warning  to  every  legislator  who 
has  the  least  rare  for  the  financial  welfare  of  his  country.  .  .  . 
The  upshot  of  this  whole  matter  is  that  the  country— particularly 
the  inland  portions  of  it  — is  now  just  on  the  verge  of  a  wave  of 
waterways  hysteria — carefully  fostered  and  developed  by  interested 
parties.     It  is  time  for  sober  thought  and  deliberation." 


TAMMANY  AND  THE  "WHITE  SLAVES" 

RECENT  charges  of  a  protective  alliance  between  Tammany 
Hall  and  the  organized  traffickers  in  "white  slaves"  in 
New  York  are  of  a  nature  to  challenge  the  attention  of  the  whole 
country.  The  gist  of  these  charges — as  brought  almost  simul- 
taneously by  Mr.  Oeorge  Kibbe  Turner  in  McClure's  Magazine 
and  by  another  independent  investigator  in  the  New  York  Even- 
ing Post —  is  that  New  York  City,  owing  to  the  political  protec- 
tion extended  by  Tammany  Hall  to  the  purveyors  of  prostitution, 
has  become  the  distributing  center  of  a  "white-slave  "  trade  with 
ramifications  not  only  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  this  country, 
but  in  Europe  and  South  America.  While  this  is  denied  with  em- 
phasis and  indignation  by  "  boss  "  Charles  F.  Murphy,  Mr.  Gaynor, 
former  Police  Commissioner  McAdoo,  former  Chief  of  Police 
Devery,  and  others  high  in  the  councils  of  Tammany,  it  is  affirmed 
with  equal  definiteness  and  more  detail  by  ex-Police  Commis. 
soner  Bingham,  L'nited  States  District-Attorney  Edwin  W.  Sims, 
Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney,  of  Baltimore,  chairman  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Committee,  Representative  Bennet,  of  New  York,  who 
is  on  a  Congressional  committee  which  has  been  investigating  the 
"white-slave"  evil,  and  Prof,  J.  W.  Jenks,  of  Cornell,  member  of 
a  Congressional  committee  on  immigration.  Says  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  accepting  the  case  as  presented  by  the  prosecution  : 

"  In  Chicago,  where  white  slavery  has  shown  its  head  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  each  time  with  greater  defiance,  the  lesson 
of  New  York  should  be  read  in  letters  of  fire.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  not  had  evidence  that  the  profits  of  the  infamous  traffic  have 
found  their  way  to  any  political  organization,  to  have  filtered 
further  than  certain  officials  but  the  revelations  made  are  such  as 
to  demand  attention 

"War  on  the  white-slave  traffic  here  has  begun  none  too  soon. 


It  should  l>e  carried  on  vigorously,  supported  by  an  aroused  pub- 
lic sentiment,  until  the  last  vestige  of  an  infamous  trade  shall  have 
been  wiped  out." 

Last  week  we  quoted  from  Mr.  Turner's  article.  When  chal- 
lenged for  the  sources  of  his  information  he  s  lid,  according  to  The 
Evening  Sun : 

"  Here  are  a  few  of  the  many  available  sources  stated  in  consecu- 
tive order : 

"  The  public  exposure  of  Tammany's  connection  with  the  red- 
lit;lit  district  in  1901. 

"The  trials  and  conviction  in  1903,  1904,  and  1905  of  the  [agents 
oJ  the] 'white-slave  traffic'  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  exposure  of 
their  connection  back  to  New  York. 

"The  public  exposures  and  trials  of  the  political  procurers  and 
members  of  the  New  York  Independent  Benevolent  Association 
in  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  1906  and  1907,  and  the  disclosures  of  their 
political  aid  to  Tammany  Hall  at  election  time. 

"The  testimony  before  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Immigra- 
tion concerning  this  Independent   Benevolent  Association  in  1909. 

"The  notable  trials  of  white-slave  traders  by  the  United  States 
Government,  conducted  in  Chicago  this  year  by  District-Attorney 
Sims  and  his  assistant,  Harry  Parkin. 

"The  current  court  trials  over  the  white-slave  trade  in  Chicago, 
in  which  the  most  prominent  figure  has  been  one  of  the  old  workers 
in  the  Tammany  gang  in  the  Essex  Market  district. 

"The  information  obtained  in  the  present  campaign  against  the 
white-slave  traffic  in  Chicago,  conducted  by  Clifford  G.  Roe  as 
attorney  for  the  New  Association  of  Citizens,  headed  by  the 
Hebrew  Society,  B'nai  B'rith,  which  has  been  formed  to  break  up 
this  traffic. 

"The  present  personnel  of  the  district  captains  or  active  workers 
in  the  Tammany  machine  in  such  critical  political  centers  of  New 
York  as  the  Third,  Eighth,  and  Tenth  Assembly  Districts,  or  in 
the  districts  on  the  East  Side  of  Harlem. 

"  The  facts  from  each  and  every  one  of  these  sources,  and  from 
the  investigation  of  the  Federal  government  (which  will  soon  be 
available  to  the  public)  point  in  one  direction.  Taken  together, 
they  trace  with  absolute  certainty  the  growth  of  the  procuring 
trade  out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  where  it  has  developed  under 
Tammany  Hall  leaders;  its  extension  from  there  all  over  this 
country,  and  beyond  this  country  to  every  continent  on  the  globe. 

"The  well-recognized  center  of  the  procurer  in  this  country  is 
to-day  in  the  exact  districts  which  now  furnish  the  balance  of 
voting  power  by  which  Tammany  controls  New  York." 

According  to  The  Evening  Post's  investigator  "  no  less  than  three 
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thousand  young  girls  are  decoyed  from  Europe  every  year  by 
organized  bands  whose  headquarters  are  under  police — hence 
Tammany — protection,  while  twice  that  many  victims  ate  obtained 
from  New  York  and  the  territory  near  by."  To  quote  further  from 
the  same  source : 

"There  are  syndicates  to  carry  on  the  evil  industry.  One  of 
these  is  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York,  has  a  meeting- 
room,  and  occasionally 
holds  public  entertain- 
ments for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  funds  for 
the  release  of  members 
who  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  police  here 
or  in  other  cities. 

"  Private  telegraph 

codes  are  utilized  by 
these  organizations  in 
communicating  with  other 
cities,  and  their  well- 
appointed  club-houses  are 
known  to  more  than  one 
precinct  commander,  who 
would  have  raided  them 
long  ago  had  they  been 
ordered  to  do  so.  Tam- 
many controls  the  police 
department.  One  need 
go  no  further  back  than 
the  statement  of  Gen. 
Theodore  A.  Bingham, 
last  summer,  to  learn 
that.  Inspectors  and 
captains  run  the  force, 
and  they  are  accountable 
to  the  Tammanv  leaders." 


Copyrighted  1!*UN  by  Harris  &  Ewiug,  Washington,  D.C. 
A  JUDGE  WHOSE  DEC  I  SIONS  MADE  HISTORY. 

With  a  single  exception,  Justice  Peckham 
wrote  the  opinion, in  every  one  of  the  leading 
cases  by  which,  down  to  1903,  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  was  interpreted  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 


S  a  y  s      Commissioner 
Bingham,      when      ques- 
tioned by  the  press  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  situation  : 

"Roughly  speaking,  I  had  been  head  of  the  police  force  about 
two  years  before  I  began  to  realize  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
white-slave  question  at  all.  Like  most  folks.  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  the  talk  about  dealing  in  women  in  this  enlightened  age 
was  mainly  gossip  started  by  hysterical  women. 

"That  of  course  was  only  one  phase  of  police  work,  and  I  could 
not  attend  to  it  myself,  but  I  delegated  it  to  Arthur  Woods,  one 
of  my  deputies.  The  first  trouble  we  ran  up  against  was  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  policemen  to  do  the  actual  work  of  obtaining  evi- 
dence. The  police  despised  the  cadets  and  procurers,  but  when 
they  found  that  the  men  they  were  after  all  seemed  to  have  strong 
political  influence,  [money,  and  friends  they  became  dis- 
couraged." 

The  white-slave  traffic,  says  Mr.  Sims,  "can  be  carried  on  only 
with  the  connivance  or  the  acquiescence  of  the  police,"  who  "have 
the  power  to  exterminate  the  traffic  completely." 

Turning  to  the  defense,  we  learn  from  Mr.  William  S.  Devery, 
New  York's  former  chief  of  police,  tiiat  "there  is  no  white-slave 
traffic  in  New  York,  and  I  know  it."  The  story,  he  assures  us,  is 
"all  bunk."  Mr.  McAdoo  also  declares  that  "New  York  is  par- 
ticularly iree  from  this  vice."  Mr.  .Murphy  not  only  denies  the 
charges,  but  undertakes  to  show  that  even  if  the  white-slave  traffic 
did  flourish  in  New  York  it  would  be  absurd  to  hold  Tammany 
responsible,  inasmuch  as  the  city  government,  the  police,  and  the 
district-attorney's  office  have  for  ten  years  been  controlled  at 
least  half  of  the  time  by  Tammany's  political  enemies.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  answers  this  by  pointing  out  that  "the  real 
masters  of  Tammany  Hall,"  rather  than  the  police  commissioner, 
"control  the  police  and  thereby  secure  immunity,  and  no  reform 
administration  or  honest  police  commissioner  has  yet  been  long 
enough  in  office  to  smash  that  control."     To  quote  Mr.  Murphy  : 

"I  have  made  it  a    rule   to  pass  unnoticed  ordinary  campaign 


falsehoods,  but  I  believe  I  will  be  justified  by  the  entire  com- 
munity in  a  most  emphatic  denial  and  condemnation  of  the 
atrocious  and  indecent  publication  now  being  circulated  at  the 
end  of  the  campaign  by  the  opponents  of  the  Democratic  party, 
intended  as  it  is  to  create  the  impression  that  this  great  political 
organization  is  in  alliance  with  the  most  disreputable  and  revolting 
traffic  in  vice.  The  purposely  general  character  of  every  statement 
contained  in  the  publication  permits  of  no  better  answer  than  to 
remind  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  of  the  following  few 
historical  facts  : 

"That  during  the  time  in  which  these  conditions  are  alleged  to 
have  existed  George  15.  McClellan  and  Seth  Low  were  mayors  oi 
New  York. 

"That  William  Travers  Jerome  and  Eugene  A.  Philbin  were 
district  attorneys  of  New  York  County. 

"  That  Commissioners  Bingham,  McAdoo,  Partridge,  and  Greene 
were  at  the  head  of  the  Police  Department. 

"That  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Frank  W.  Higgins,  Benjamin  B. 
Odell,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  were  governors  of  the  State,  with 
the  right  to  remove  the  mayor,  the  district  attorney,  and  the 
police  commissioner  at  any  time  for  failure  to  properly  perform 
their  duty. 

"That  a  succession  of  Republican  district  attorneys  appointed 
by  Republican  Presidents  represented  the  Federal  government 
with  ample  power  in  this  district. 

"That  non-partizan  State  and  Federal  grand  juries,  with  ample 
power  to  investigate  and  indict  all  concerned  in  such  infamy,  ex- 
isted here. 

"That  the  territory  referred  to  was  filled  all  this  time  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  churches — Catholic,  Protestant,  and  Jewish. 

"That  the  great  civic  bodies,  with  all  the  reformers  and  sensa- 
tion hunters,  were  in  full  blast. 

"That  the  city  is  full  of  daily  newspapers  second  to  none  in  the 
world  for  enterprise,  ingenuity,  and  ability 

"  In  face  of  all  these  facts,  it  has  remained  for  a  man  who  is  al- 
most a  total  stranger  to  New  York,  but  who  speaks  as  if  from  the 
intimate  knowledge  of  a  lifetime,  to  make  a  statement  which  reeks 
with  falsehood,  and  is  entitled  to  no  credit  whatever,  save  such  as 
would  be  given  to  any  other  grossly  exaggerated  partizan  campaign 
story,  published  on  the  word  of  a  hired  slanderer  in  the  columns 
of  a  muck-raking  and  filth-throwing  magazine,  desperately  turning 
in  eveiy  direction  for  something  which  would  attract  circulation 
and  readers  to  it." 


JUSTICE  PECKHAM 


I^HE  death  of  Justice  Rufus  Wheeler  Peckham  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  press  to  other  impending  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  Justice  Moody,  now 
slowly  recovering  from  a  severe  illness,  is  the  only  occupant  of 
that  bench  under  sixty  years  of  age,  while  Chief  Justice  Fuller 
and  Justices  Harlan  and  Brewer  have  already  passed  the  legal  age 
of  retirement,  so  that  it  is  likely,  says  the  Baltimore  News,  that 
Mr.  Taft  will  have  more  vacancies  to  fill  than  usually  fall  to  a 
President's  lot.  The  Boston  Herald  predicts  .that  during  the 
next  few  years  "the  interpretations  of  constitutional  law  by  the 
Supreme  Court  will  be  second  in  importance  only  to  those  pre- 
ceding the  Civil  War."  Therefore,  the  same  paper  argues,  a  re- 
sponsibility greater  than  that  of  legislators  rests  on  this  tribunal. 
and  indirectly  on  the  President  who  appoints  its  members.  An 
extended  reconstruction  of  the  court  can  not  be  far  away,  thinks 
the  Springfield  Republican,  which  says  more  specifically:  "It  is 
highly  probable  that  President  Taft,  during  his  present  term,  will 
have  the  appointment  of  no  less  than  three  justices,  quite  possibly 
of  four,  and  possibly  of  five  or  a  full  majority  of  this  great  tri- 
bunal." And  the  situation  is  thus  reported  upon  by  the  Boston 
Transcript  : 

"In  the  death  of  Rufus  W.  Peckham  the  first  of  that  series  oi 
changes  in  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  number  of  which  the  Taft 
Administration  is  sure  to  prove  conspicuous,  has  come.  The  dis- 
like of  the  justices  for  Roosevelt  made  them  averse  to  giving  him 
any  unnecessary  opportunities  to  make  appointments.  Justices 
Fuller  and  Harlan  have  already  stayed  six  years  beyond  the  legal 
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age  of  retirement,  and  Mr.  Brewer  two  years  beyond.     It  long  ago      judges  as  full)  alive,  as  perfectlj  poised,  as  pure  in  mind,  and  as 


appeared  cleai  that  Mr.    raft,  cted,  would  have  much  judge- 

making  to  do,  pei  t  majority  of  the  members  ol  the 

Supreme  Bench  in  a  single  terra  oi  office.     Noi  are  the  retirements 


A    VE  [FK  \N   SUFFR  (GIST 

Behind  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Hum-  in  her  wheel  tliair  stands  Mrs.  O   II.  I" 
Belmont,  a  new  recruit  who  is  already  a  leader  in  the  cause 

confined  to  those  who  have  reached  seventy  and  been  ten  years  on 
the  bench.  Mr.  MrKemia.it  has  been  reported,  now  contemplates 
withdrawing  from  this  service,  altho  but  sixtv-six  years  old.  Be- 
sides, death  invades  the  ranks  at  all  agi 

"  In  few  respects  does  the  occupant  of  the  White  House  influence 
the  history  of  li is  country  more  vitally  and  in  a  way  that  lasts 
longer  than  in  his  selection  oi  Supreme  Court  justices.  It  may 
be  expected  that  Taft,  from  his  own  experience  on  the  bench,  will 
prove  a  good  judge  of  material  for  this  service.  That  it  is  his 
purpose  not  to  he  influenced  by  political  considerations  has  already 
been  made  abundantly  evident.  He  has  told  some  of  the  Senators 
that  he  would  not  regard  judicial  places  as  subject  to  the  ordinary 
considerations  in  the  disposal  of  places  within  his  gift." 

Oi  Justice  Peckham  himself  we  read  in  the  New  York  iilobe: 

"The  influence  that  Justice  Peckham  exercised  was  for  straight- 
forward, penetrating,  and  liberal  adjudication.  He  was  not  a  vic- 
tim of  that  intellectual  hardening  that  is  supposed  to  beset  the 
judicial  mind.  His  brain  did  not  seem  to  grow  old.  It  was  al- 
ways sensitized.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact — to  which  so  far  as  we 
have  seen  no  one  has  yet  called  attention — that,  with  but  a  single 
exception.  Justice  Peckham  wrote  the  opinion  in  every  one  of  the 
leading  cases  by  which,  down  the  year  1903,  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Act  was  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  thus 
the  author  of  the  opinions  in  United  States  vs.  Trans  Missouri 
Freight  Association.  United  St  .Joint  Traffic  Association, 

United  States  vs.  Hopkins.  Anderson  vs.  United  States,  and 
Addyston  Pipe  and  Steel  Company  vs.  United  States.  And  since 
that  time  he  has  written  opinions  in  leading  cases  bearing  on  the 
same  subject.  No  one  can  note  the  part  he  has  played  in  the  evo- 
lution of  one  of  the  foremost  branches  of  the  law  without  instinc- 
tively bearing  witness  to  the  greatness  of  his  influence.  His 
opinion  best  remembered  at  the  moment  is,  no  doubt,  that  in  the 
80-cent  gas  case,  a  decision  that  must  make  the  people  hold  his 
memory  in  affectionate  esteem  as  that  of  a  developer,  an  upbuilder 
of  democracy,  republican  institutions,  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment. 

"We  need  more  judges  like   him — judges  as  keen  as  he  was, 


great  in  judicial  statesmanship.  Such  judges  are  among  the  high- 
est and  best  guaranties  of  true  progress  and  a  wisely  selective  con- 
sen  at  ism." 

The  Washington  Post  remarks  upon  his  austere  observance  of 
the  strictest  traditions  oi  the  Supreme  Court,  which  led  him  to 
abstain  wholly  from  public  discussions  .uid  addresses.  He  was 
therefore  less  jn  the  public  eye  than  anj  oi  his  confreres,  but  the 
work  to  which  he  gave  himsell  with  such  whole-souled  devotion, 
1  rm.uks  the  New  York  World,  "made history."  The  salient  facts 
of  his  career  .ire  briefly  .is  follows:  Born  at  Alb. un  in  1838,  he 
was  educated  at  the  academy  there,  and  in  Philadelphia.  I  le  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  [859,  elected  district  attoruc\  ol  Albany 
County  in  1868,  became  corporation  counsel  of  Albany  in  iXNo,. 
justice  oi  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1883,  associate  justice  oi 
the  Slate  Court  of  Appeals  in  1886,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  The 
name  of  Governor  Hughes  is  among  those  mentioned  by  the  press, 
as  likely  to  succeed  him. 


MRS.  PANKHURSTS   INVASION   OF 
AMERICA 

\  LTHO  the  sensational  methods  of  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pankhurst 
-1  *  have  made  woman  suffrage  a  live  issue  in  Great  Britain,. 
she  is  evidently  content  to  lay  them  aside  during  what  she  calls, 
her  "fighting  holiday"  in  this  country.  Her  avowed  purpose  is  to. 
study  American  conditions  affecting  the  cause  she  so  valiantly 
champions,  as  well  as  to  explain  to  her  less  militant  sisters  in  the 
cause  the  reasons  lor  the  peculiar  and  turbulent  methods  adopted 
by  the  English  "suffragettes."  In  spite  of  the  criticisms  these 
methods  have  evoked,  "no  other  suffrage  movement,"  remarks. 
the  New  York  World,  "has  ever  had  anything  like  the  success; 
achieved  by  Mrs.  I'ankhurst  and  her  followers  in  collecting  funds,. 
in  recruiting  field-workers,    and    in  drawing    audiences."     "Mrs.. 


THE   ORIGINAL  SUFFRAGETTE. 

Mr-  Pankhuist  and  some  of  the  American  suffragists  who  welcomed 
her  when  she  landed  from  the  Oceanic.  The  militant  English  leader 
'in  gray  traveling  cloak)  stands  in  the  center  of  the  group.  On  her 
right  is  Miss  Kate  Keegan,  and  on  her  left  (with  parasol  in  handx, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Stanton  Blatch. 
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Pankhurst  merits  a  courteous  and  friendly  hearing  in  America,"  re- 
marks the  Springfield  Republican,  which  goes  on  to  say  :  "  People 
who  do  things  must  be  judged  by  the  sum  of  their  achievement  as 
well  as  by  the  faults  of  their  methods  ;  and  on  this  basis  she  has 
earned  the  attention  that  she  has  so  aggressively  challenged." 
This  courteous  and  friendly    hearing  the  American  press  as  well 


MRS.     PANKHURST,    THE    LEADER     OF    THE     ENGLISH     SUFFRA- 
GETTES,  HAS    ARRIVED    IN  NEW  YORK. 

—  Morris  in  the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review. 

as  her  American  audiences  seem  inclined  to  accord  her,  but  there 
is  apparently  little  1  ikelihood  of  her  campaign  tactics  being  adopted 
by  the  American  suffragists.  Thus  Mrs.  Clarence  Mackay,  presi- 
dent of  the  Equal  Franchise  Society  of  New  York,  declined  to  act 
as  chairman  when  Mrs.  Pankhurst  spoke  in  New  York  for  fear  of 
being  thought  to  indorse  militant  methods.  In  explaining  her 
position  she  said  : 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  said  to  me  by  men  in  public  life  and 
men  in  private  life  that  when  the  women  of  the  United  States  unite 
in  demanding  the  vote  they  will  [get  it.  And  I  think  that  is  per- 
fectly true,  and  that,  therefore,  what  is  needed  to  further  the 
suffrage  cause  is  to  give  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  women  the  oppor- 
tunity of  listening  to  speakers  who  will  explain  just  what  the 
suffrage  will  mean  to  us  all.  ...  It  has  not  seemed  necessary  in 
the  past,  and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  future,  for 
us  to  go  out  on  the  street-corners  and  shriek  our  propaganda  at 
the  passer-by." 

There  is  excellent  reason,  thinks  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Democrat,  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Mackay  accurately  expresses  the 
views  of  the  great  majority  of  those  American  women  in  the 
suffragist  ranks. 

To  the  suggestion,  offered  by  an  interviewer,  that  the  right  to 
the  ballot  might  affect  the  harmony  of  the  home  life  of  women, 
Mrs.  Pankhurst  replied  : 

"No,  there  is  no  foundation  for  that  belief.  The  right  of  fran- 
chise will  give  women  a  deeper  interest  in  life  and  make  them  less 
self-centered.  There  is  so  much  of  concern  to  the  home,  to  wives, 
and  to  mothers  in  the  government  of  the  nations  that  it  is  their 
right  to  vote." 

In  the  course  of  her  address  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  Mrs. 
Pankhurst  frankly  described  the  fighting  methods  of  her  organi- 
zation, and  said  in  defense  of  them  : 

"It  may  be  violent,  but  when  did  the  men  get  anything  without 
violence?  Where  would  this  Republic  be  if  your  fathers  had  not 
thrown  the  tea  into  Boston  harbor  ?    One  result  of  our  campaign 


is  that  now  halls  where  ministers  speak  are  barricaded,  and  our 
great  men  are  surrounded  by  police  and  plainclothes  men. 

"  Recently  the  Premier.  Mr.  Asquith,  after  a  speech  at  Birming- 
ham, was  taken  through  aback  entrance  to  the  post-office  and  shot 
down  the  parcels  tube.  In  Sheffield,  where  the  working  men  to 
the  number  of  10,000  backed  the  women,  the  Prime  Minister  es- 
caped through  a  stable  with  a  horse  blanket  wrapt  about  him. 
How  dignified  ! 

"You  may  say  it  is  wrong  to  interfere  with  public  men.  It  is  an 
essential  principle  of  the  British  Constitution  that  the  people  have 
the  right  to  petition,  and  when  their  rights  are  denied  they  inter- 
fere with  those  who  deny  them.  They  interfered  with  Charles  I. 
to  the  extent  of  cutting  his  head  off,  and  we  merely  ask  the  minis- 
ters to  give  us  votes.  We  fought  in  thirty-eight  by-elections  and, 
except  in  Scotland,  where  the  people  are  slow  to  move,  we  either 
defeated  the  Liberal  government  or  reduced  the  majority  almost 
to  the  vanishing-point." 

Says  the  New  York  World: 

"  Mrs.  Pankhurst  during  her  lecture  tour  will  attract  many  listen- 
ers, if  only  from  curiosity.  But  on  the  question  of  physical  violence 
she  will  receive  little  sympathy.  There  are  signs  in  Great  Britain 
that  the  recent  tactics  of  the  extreme  suffragists  have  alienated 
many  people.  In  any  contest  of  physical  violence  women  are 
bound  to  lose." 


EFFECT  OF   ITO'S  ASSASSINATION 

CAME  to  avenge  my  country  !  "  shouted  the  Korean  assassin 
■*  of  Prince  Ito  of  Japan  as  [they  wrested  his  weapon  from 
him  ;  but  as  the  American  editorial  observers  view  it,  the  slayer 
did  [his  country  a  very  doubtful  service.  Instead  of  being  an 
enemy  of  Korea,  "it  would  not  be  going  beyond  the  truth,"  believes 
the  Washington  Post,  to  claim  that  the  murdered  prince  was  its 
"  real  friend."  Several  papers  recall  the  corruption  and  favoritism 
that  prevailed  under  the  former  Korean  regime,  and  the  New  York 
Times  suggests  that  the  assassin  may  have  been  one  of  the  privi- 


Copyrlghted  by  Underwood  &  Underwood,  New  York. 

TRINCE    ITO, 

Who  paid  with  his  life  for  Japan's  Korean  Policy. 
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kged  class  who  had  been  despoiled  of  his  pickings.  Ito  rescued 
Korea  from  barbarism,  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  is  re- 
paid by  a  "patriot "  who  would  rather  restore  his  country  to  its 
former  "welter  of  idleness."  "That  the  murder  will  halt  even  for 
an  hour  the  Japanese  policy  in  Korean  affairs  is  unbelievable," 
thinks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  which  adds  that  "its  logical 
effect  "  will  be  only  a  stricter  Japanese  rule  of  the  subject  empire. 
Baron  Shibusawa,  the  leader  of  the  Japanese  Commercial  Com- 
mission visiting  this  country,  declares  that  Ito  was  mainly  criti- 
cized in  Japan  "tor  his  leniency  in  treating  Korean  affairs,"  SO 
that  "his  death  at  the  hands  ot  .1  Korean  is  something  most  unex- 
pected." Prof.  C.eorge  Trumbull  Ladd.  of  Yale,  a  close  friend  of 
Prince  Ito,  says  similarly  : 

"No  one  who  has  known  Prince  Ito  as  intimately  as  I  have 
known  him.  especially  through  my  relations  with  him  in  Korea  it- 
self, c.\n  doubt  the  utter  sincerity  of  his  purpose  to  administer  his 
high  ofhee  as  Resident-General  for  the  good  of  'he  common  people 
of  Korea. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  assassin  has  acted  as  an  indi- 
vidual out  of  the  spirit  ot  revenge,  or  from  motives  of  misguided 
and  fanatical  patriotism.  As  in  the  case  of  the  murder  of  Mr. 
vens  in  our  own  land,  the  murderer  is  probably  the  emissary 
of  a  band  of  assassins.  However  this  may  Ik-.  Korea  has  lost  its 
wisest,  most  devoted,  and  powerful  friend." 

Prince  Ito  was  horn  the  same  year  as  Justice  Peck  ham,  1838, 
and  has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  modernization  of  his  country. 
He  went  to  Europe  when  it  was  a  high  crime  to  leave  Japan,  be- 
came convinced  that  Japan  must  adopt  Western  ways,  and  was 

mobbed  on  his  return  for  daring  to  say  so.  His  life  was  saved  by 
a  young  woman  who  hid  him  till  the  riot  was  over,  and  he  after- 
ward made  her  his  wife.  He  induced  the  Mikado  to  institute  the 
Constitution,  founded  on  the  German  model,  in  1890;  and  he 
commanded  the  Japanese  naval  forces  in  the  battle  of  the  Yalu.  in 
!.  when  China  was  defeated.  He  was  out  of  office  during  the 
war  with  Russia,  but  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  in  the  Japaniza- 
tion  of  Korea.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  compared  him  with  Bismarck. 
ing  that  the  Cerman  was  a  man  "of  blood  and  iron,"  while  Ito 
was  a  man  "of  silk  and  steel."  His  life  has  been  several  times 
attempted. 

While  the  papers  quoted  above  believe  that  the  misguided 
Korean  killed  a  true  friend  of  his  country,  other  journals  declare 
that  Japan  has  played  false  with  Korea,  robbed  it  of  its  independ- 
ence, filled  it  with  Japanese  soldiers,  settlers,  and  exploiters,  and 
turned  it  into  a  Japanese  province.  When  Japan  thus  overthrew 
the  little  kingdom,  says  the  New  York  Sun  — 

"  The  national  humiliation  and  grief  were  attested  by  the  suicide 
of  several  prominent  men.  In  Seoul  the  shopkeepers  put  up  their 
shutters  as  a  sign  of  mourning,  and  in  the  streets  the  people  fought 
desperately  with  Japanese  gendarmes.  When  Min  Yong  Whan 
died  a  bamboo  sprang  up,  and  to  the  spot  came  thousands  of 
patriots,  interpreting  it  as  an  auspicious  portent.  Ito  became  a 
marked  man.  He  could  appear  nowhere  but  execrations  greeted 
him.     The  populace  stoned  him. 

"This  was  a  violent  reversal  of  sentiment,  for  the  Koreans  had 
formerly  admired  the  Japanese  as  a  great  people  who  would  not 
allow  their  independence  to  be  tampered  with.  From  emperor 
to  peasant  hatred  of  Japan  became  universal  and  controlling.  The 
wonder  is  that  Prince  Ito,  pursued  by  the  vindictiveness  of  an  en- 
tire people,  escaped  death  for  almost  five  years." 

The  Chicago  Evening  Post  observes  in  a  similar  vein  : 

"He  who  would  denationalize  a  people  must  put  aside  the  fear 
of  assassination. 

"Some  one  had  to  fall  as  a  sacrifice  for  Japan's  tyranny  toward 
Korea.  Civilization  will  grieve  that  it  had  to  be  Ito,  for  Ito  was 
the  ablest  statesman  of  them  all ;  but  civilization  will  hope  that 
in  Ito's  death  will  come  a  warning  that  will  stay  the  hand  of  the 
oppressor. 

"  In  the  unprejudiced  mind  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
cruelties  which  Japan  has  visited  upon  the  Hermit  Kingdom. 
With  that  wonderful  Oriental  secrecy,  which  we  learned  to  expect 


in  the  war  with  Russia,  the  truth  about  Korea  has  been  systemati- 
cally supptest.  Net  our  own  travelers  have  reported  from  the 
country  around  Seoul,  Chemulpo,  and  Fusan  scenes  of  human 
suffering  comparable  with  those  in  Cuba  under  Weyler's  tide. 
And  that  ubiquitous  agent  of  British  justice,  known  as  the  travel- 
ing Englishman,  has  written  home  to  the  London  reviews  long  and 

detailed  stories  of  outrage  that  can  not  be  rejected  or  ignored 

"Ito  has  paid  the  penalty.  We  hope  that  in  so  doing  he  has 
made  Japan  understand  that  she  is  wrong-headedly  trying  to  do 
what  great  Powers  like  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria  have  been 
unable  to '.do  with  little  Poland  despite  a  hundred  years'  tight. 
But  we  fear  that  no  moderation  of  the  Japanese  policy  can  be 
looked  for.  The  trouble  with  assassination,  as  a  weapon  for  free- 
dom, is  that  it  almost  inevitably  brings  reprisals  more  cruel  than 
the  evils  which  it  aims  to  avenge." 


INWARDNESS  OF  THE  STEEL  DIVIDEND 

1"  NSTEAD  of  greeting  the  increased  dividend  on  steel  common 
-*-  shares  with  a  blare  ot  trumpets  from  sea  to  sea,  the  editors 
have  received  the  news  with  uncommonly  dense  silence.  The 
steel  business  is  our  basic  industry,  it  is  generally  admitted,  and 
any  sign  of  prosperity  in  steel  means  prosperity  all  along  the  line, 
but  this  particular  "sign  "seems  to  tail  to  rouse  the  orchestra. 
The  Philadelphia  Press  receives  the  news  with  equanimity  and  is 
glad  the  steel  directors  are  able  to  keep  "the  largest  of  concerns 
apace  with  the  grand  army  of  smaller  ones."  The  New  York 
Evening  Post,  alter  a  close  scrutiny  of  the  reported  earnings  of 
the  Steel  Trust,  notices  that  the  earnings  were  greater  in  several 
quarters  in  1006  and  1907,  when  the  annual  dividend  was  2  per 
cent.,  than  they  are  now,  when  the  dividend  is  raised  to  4  per  cent. 
The  reply  is  that  "the  Steel  Corporation  may  not  be  making  the 
most  brilliant  of  all  exhibits  now,  but  it  will  soon  be  doing  so." 
To  which   The  Post  rejoins  : 

"We  do  not  propose  to  question  or  throw  doubt  on  such  predic- 
tions :  weliopeth.it  they  will  be  fulfilled.  But  it  is  well,  especially 
in  the  midst  of  a  violently  excited  market  for  the  stock  of  the 
company  concerned,  to  remember  that  predictions  are  predictions, 
and  that  the  misfortunes  of  investors  and  speculators  ordinarily 
arise  from  mistaking  expectations  for  certainties.  The  history  of 
the  Steel  Corporation  itself  has.  as  we  have  shown  already,  not 
been  wholly  free  from  occasional  misjudgments  of  the  sort,  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  'Steel  shares  '  seem  to  have  appealed  to  the 
plain  and  uninformed  investor  gives  reason  for  some  cautionary 
words  at  a  time  when  extravagant  inferences  may  possibly  be  drawn 
from  the  directors'  action  on  the  dividend." 

The  Journal of  Commerce  is  even  more  outspoken.  In  there- 
cent  enormous  dealings  in  steel  shares  it  is  not  doubted  by  this 
authority  "that  the  stock  was  manipulated  by  the  boldest  kind  of 
speculation  by  powerful  interests."  "There  was  no  evidence  of 
an  eager  public  to  invest  in  this  stock,"  but  "there  was  plenty  of 
evidence  of  heavy  orders  from  manipulating  forces  with  large 
command  of  bank  credit,  both  at  home  and  abroad."     Moreover: 

"That  those  concerned  in  these  nefarious  operations  were 'on 
the  inside  *  hardly  admits  of  question.  There  was  a  combination 
of  corporation  and  banking  interests,  with  power  enough  to  work 
their  will  with  this  stock,  and  they  worked  it  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. It  may  be  claimed  that  the  prospects  of  the  steel  industry 
under  a  new  period  of  prosperity,  which  they  had  sagacity  enough 
to  foresee,  was  the  justification  for  buying  on  a  large  scale;  but 
it  was  no  justification  for  a  manipulated  process  of  buying  and 
selling  to  work  the  price  up  and  lure  the  public  into  taking  it  at  a 
figure  which  would  yield  a  big  profit  to  the  speculators.  And 
there  is  no  knowing  how  far  the  resources  of  the  Corporation  it- 
self, as  well  as  those  of  banks  in  which  the  directors  had  great 
power  or  influence,  were  used  in  this  process,  at  the  cost  of  the 
general  money  market  and  the  disturbance  of  the  stock  market. 
If  coming  conditions  were  to  justify  an  increased  dividend  and  a 
higher  price  for  the  stock,  the  decent  course  was  to  await  the  de- 
velopment of  events  and  the  rise  of  confidence  in  the  investing 
public  due  to  the  facts.     Then  the  advauce  would  be  legitimate 
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CALIFORNIAN    PRODUCTS    IN    THE    PROCESSION. 


A    FLOAT    THAT   SPEAKS    FOR    ITS!   I  1 


Last  month  when  San  Francisco,  with  pageant  and  festival,  commemorated  the  discovery  of  the  Golden  Gate  by  Don  Gaspar  de  Portola,  the  event  was 
also  a  celebration  of  the  indomitable  spirit  which,  in  a  few  years,  has,  remade  the]  city  from  its  ruins.  The  central  figures  above  impersonate  Don 
Gaspar  aud  Queen  VirsiiDa. 

SAN    FRANCISCO    CELEBRATES. 


and  its  benefits  equitably  diffused  among  investors,  instead  of  be- 
ing accumulated  and  concentrated  and  then  appropriated  by  the 
manipulators." 

As  the  steel  common  shares  were  originally  issued  chiefly  as  a 
bonus  to  induce  independent  concerns  to  come  into  the  trust,  what 
has  raised  them  to  the  present  value,  asks  this  journal.  "Who  has 
paid  in  new  capital  ?"  Not  the  holders  of  the  shares,  it  replies, 
"but  the  buyers  and  consumers  of  iron  and  steel  products." 
Further : 

"These  earnings,  which  have  been  converted  into  capital  to  give 
lie  to  stocks  that  were  originally  water,  were  obtained  through 
high  prices  charged  for  iron  and  steel,  adding  to  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing on  the  hundreds  of  industries  which  have  to  use  iron  and  steel 
as  materials  or  as  tools,  implements,  and  machinery.  The  whole 
industrial  community  and  all  who  have  to  buy  articles  derived  from 
iron  have  been  laid  undei  contribution  to  give  an  ever-increasing 
market  value  to  these  stocks,  with  which  speculators  play  for  their 
gain  outside  of  all  legitimate  industry.  Ability  to  charge  these 
prices  and  make  the  profits  for  thickening  up  watered  stock  is  due 
to  the  suppression  of  competition  in  the  'basic  industry.'  The 
power  comes  in  part  from  the  vast  combination  of  capital  to  domi- 
nate the   industry  and  to  control  materials   and  products;  but  its 

i  cess  has  depended  absolutely  upon  the  partnership  of  the 
national  Government  in  the  combination  toward  off  all  possibility 
of  an  effective  foreign  competition,  by  means  of  high  duties  on 
imported  iron  and  steel.  The  raising  of  'steel  common  '  from  a 
purely  speculative  value  at  low  figures  approximately  to  par  has 
been  accomplished  by  levying  tribute  upon  the  whole  American 
people,  and  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the  effects  of  combination 
upon  prices." 

The  Commercial  aiui  Financial  Chronicle,  an  equally  high 
•authority,  takes  an  opposite  view,  however,  and  finds  in  the  in- 


creasing orders  received  by  the  Steel  Corporation  a  perfectly 
legitimate  justification  for  the  dividend  and  the  rise  in  value.  It 
says  : 

"With  reference  to  the  unfilled  orders  on  hand,  the  aggregate 
for  September  3c,  1909,  is  given  as  4,796,833  tons,  against  4,057.- 
939  tons  on  June  30,  3,542,595  tons  on  March  31,  3,603,527  December 
31,  1908,  and  3,421,977  tons  on  September  30,  1908.  For  the  cur- 
rent month  orders  have  been  coming  in  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate, 
it  is  announced,  than  during  September,  and  therefore  it  is  likely 
that  the  total  of  unfilled  orders  at  this  date  is  even  larger  than  it 
was  at  the  close  of  September.  Evidently  the  Steel  Corporation 
has  a  long  period  of  prosperity  ahead  of  it ;  and  it  is  to  this,  and 
to  the  results  already  achieved,  that  the  present  year's  rise  in  the 
shares  must  be  attributed  rather  than  to  speculation  or  speculative 
manipulation." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Dr.  Cook  says  he  found  Philadelphia  wide  awake.  He's  a  real  discoverer. 
— Los  Angeles  Express. 

Did  President  Diaz  ask  President  Taft  for  his  views  on  the  third-term  ques- 
tion?— New  York  Tribune. 

The  President  naturally  drew  arge  crowds  in  Texas,  as  a  Republican  in 
that  State  is  a  great  curiosity. — Indianapolis  Star. 

If  the  bull  elephant  that  charged  Colonel  Roosevelt  had  been  an  octopus  it 
would  have  known  better. — Pittsburg  Gazette  Times. 

President  Taft  will  find  a  knowledge  of  the  round-up  useful  in  returning 
insurgents  to  the  G.  O.  P.  ranch. — Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Crane  has  discovered  that  there  is  an  open  door  in  the  diplomatic  de- 
partment as  well  as  in  Manchuria. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

Lady  Cook,  formerly  Tennessee  Claflin,  has  arrived  in  New  York  to  boost 
the  suffragette  movement.  Lady  Cook,  true  to  her  name,  wants  to  see  that 
even  women  can  reach  the  polls. — Houston  Post. 
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LEGALITY   OF  FERRER'S  EXECUTION 

7"»H1  I  horror  tli.u  echoed  through  Europe  at  the  news  of 

Francisco  Ferrer's  execution  has  died  away,  but  it  has 
been  succeeded  by  a  calm  consideration  of  the  rights  of  the  case 
between  him  and  the  Spanish  Government.  It  is  a  widely  preva- 
lent opinion  among  the  Government's  critics  that  Spain  did  her- 
self iu justice  in  not  eil  ring  the  accused  a  civil  trial,  or  at 
least  a  trial  at  which  the  general  public  might  he  present.  King 
oiiso  is  blamed  because  he  did  not  yield  to  the  personal  appeal 
Pa;  Ferrer,  the  daughter  of  the  condemned  man. 
Man}  of  these  critics  also  aver  that  whatever  evidence  in  the 
prisoner"-    favor    had    been    produced,     Ferrer     would     have     hern 

"murdered"  just  the  same.  The  Church  is  assailed  along  with 
tin-  The  Inquisition  was  revived  at  Barcelona,  the  radicals 

laim,  and  the  founder  of  the  *'  Modern  School  "  fell  a  victim  to 
clericalism  and  to  the  monks,  whose  responsibility  is  shared  by 
the  Vatican. 

Turning  to  the  organ  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the  Heraldo 
:  Madrid),  we  find  that  it  challenges  the  finding  of  the  military 
tribunal  mainly  on  the  ground  of  the  scandal  thus  created  abroad, 
"the  deepest  of  all  disgraces  "  to  the  country.  Altho  a  ministerial 
paper,  it  ventures  to  say.  on  the  eve  of  the  Maura  Cabinet's 
downfall : 

"It  is  not   by   muskets,  or  scaffolds,  or  by   reviving  the  laws  of 

another  age,  that  the  present  evils  are  to  be  cured;  there  is  a 
remedy  for  them,  and  that  a  heroic  one.  which  the  patient  himself 
craves,  and  this  remedy   is  called  liberty." 

" Premier  Maura  is  solely  responsible  for  the  crime,"  observes 

the  Impartial  (Madrid;.     The    Inquisition  has  come  again  and 


Ferrer's  death. 
Alfonso  -"  Blockheads  !  That  is  just  the  reason  why  I  shot  him." 

— A  msterd  a  mtner. 

Premier  Maura  has  acted  as  a  familiar  of  the  holy  office,  echoes 
the  Republican  organ  Pais  (Madrid).  "Ferrer  is  a  victim  of  ec- 
clesiastical persecution."  "  Ferrer  has  been  executed  for  a  crime 
punishable  by  death  in  all  civilized  countries,"  replies  A.  B.  C. 


(Madrid).     Very  quiet  and  reserved  is  the  comment  of  the  Clerical 

organ,  the  /:'/>,',  o  (Madrid),  which  merely  remarks: 

"The  task  ot  justice  has  been  accomplished,  painful  as  it  always 
is.       Francisco    Ferrer   Guardia    has    been    executed.      He  was 
arraigned  and  tried  in  regular  method,  according  to  the  laws  now 
valid  in  Spain,   .  .  . 
and   as   approved   by 
the     conscience     of 
most  Spaniards,  even 
ot    those    who    were 
startled    by    his    ex- 
ecution." 

The  French  Radi- 
cals of  course  cry 
out  at  the  sentence 
and  its  execution. 
Mr.  Jaures  writes  a 
sort  of  rhapsody  in 
short  paragraphs, 
Horn  which  we  ex- 
it act  the  following : 

"Happy  Ferrer! 
Francisco  Ferrer  is 
dead  by  the  will  of 
those     who     govern 


i.e. 


the 


SENORITA    I'AZ    FERRER, 

Who  pleaded  with  the  King  in  vain  to  spare  her 

father's  life. 


Spain, 
priests. 

"  They  wanted  his 
life,  and  now  they 
have  it. 

"And  after  that  ? 

"Free  thought 
does  not  die  with  a 
man. 

"This  infamous 
ctime  merely  adds 
one  more  to  the 
list  ol  the  Church's 
victims. 

"Spain     must    pay 
with  her  own   blood 
for    every     drop    of 
Ferrer's.     Those  drops  have  made  the  cup  of  crimes,  infamies, 
and  wickedness  in  Spain  to  overflow." 

This  is  the  tone  taken  by  the  Paris  Eclair,  Paris  Journal, 
Kappel,  etc.,  all  Liberal.  Even  the  Clerical  Soldi  regrets  that 
"reasons  of  public  order  and  of  national  dignity  did  not  permit 
the  Spanish  Government  to  exercise  clemency  to  Ferrer." 

The  Paris  Temps,  organ  of  the  Liberal  Government,  styles  the 
Ferrer  trial  "a  mockery  of  justice,"  and  adds  ; 

"In  the  opinion  of  impartial  spectators,  and  the  best  friends  of 
Spain,  among  whom  we  reckon  ourselves,  the  accusers  did  not 
bring  forward,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  single  positive  proof,  not  even 
a  precise  ground  of  suspicion,  against  Ferrer." 

Taking  for  granted  that  among  German  papers  the  Socialistic 
Vorwaerts  (Berlin)  would  naturally  denounce  the  action  of  the 
tribunal  at  Barcelona  and  declare  "the  Pope  ought  to  have  inter- 
fered "  and  that  this  organ  would  be  echoed  by  the  Liberal  Ber- 
liner Tageolatt,  it  is  most  significant  that  the  solid  and  slow- 
moving  Vossische  Zeitung  (Berlin)  should  join  the  Frankfurter 
Zeitung  m  condemning  the  execution  of  Ferrer.  In  the  Vossische 
Zeitung  we  read  : 

"Ferrer  was  unjustly  accused  of  being  an  anarchist.  Let  it  be 
granted  for  a  moment  that  he  was  an  anarchist,  have  not  the 
Spanish  authorities,  in  the  case  of  Ferrer  and  of  many  others  more 
obscure,  actually  conducted  matters  in  an  anarchistic  manner? 
Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  since  her  general  maxim  of  State  is  that 
of  the  savages,  'an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  the  spirit 
that  struggles  after  intellectual  advancement  should  be  represt  by 
the  bullet  ?      Spain  is  amazingly  weak  in  men  of  character,  of 
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tenacity,  and  singleness  of  aim.  Ferrer  was  one  of  the  very  few 
in  his  country  gifted  with  strength  of  character  and  self-sacrificing 
energy.  The  Spanish  Government  by  his  execution,  which  under 
the  circumstances  can  be  described  as  nothing  less  than  a  murder, 
have  sorely  disgraced  their  country  before  the  world." 

The  Liberal  organs  of  England  likewise  condemn  the  execution 
as  a  murder  and  style  Ferrer  a  "martyr  of  the  anticlerical  cause." 
The  Conservative  papers  generally  allow  that  "it  is  not  for  Europe 
to  revise  his  sentence.  His  country  lias  the  right  to  judge  him." 
Thus  The  Daily  Mail  (London,  Conservative),  gives  this  opinion  : 

"  Senor  Ferrer,  by  whatever  name  his  propaganda  may  be  called 
— whether  anarchist  or  educationist — was  without  doubt  an  active 
and  disturbing  force  throughout  Catalonia.  His  'modern  school  ' 
taught  openly  doctrines  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  country. 
His  presence  in  Barcelona — unknown  to  the  authorities — and  the 
disguise  he  adopted  to  escape  as  soon  as  the  revolution  failed,  are 
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THE   LATEST  STYLE. 

The  fashion  in  war-ships  is  like  that  in  women's  hats,  and  super- 
Dreadnoughts  succeed  Dreadnoughts—  md  the  husbands  have  to   pay. 

— Pasquino  (Turin). 

circumstances  that  can  not  be  ignored.  In  Spain,  not  merely  the 
court-martial,  but  the  mass  of  the  people  outside  Catalonia,  judged 
him  guilty." 

But  The  Daily  News  (London),  Liberal,  holds  an  opposite  view 
and  tells  us  : 

"  Ferrer  is  dead,  and  his  country  is  shamed.  But  she  will  not 
forget  what  he  did  or  how  he  died.  And  he  will  not  have  died  in 
vain,  for  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  not  only  of  the  Church 
but  of  freedom  and  justice." 

The  question  is  handled  with  much  more  judicial  impartiality 
by  the  London  Times,  in  which  we  read  : 

"While  admitting  that  the  Spanish  courts  of  justice  and  the 
Spanish  Government  have  assuredly  not  acted  in  this  matter  with- 
out the  gravest  and  most  convincing  reason,  and  while  fully  sharing 
the  detestation  of  anarchist  principles  which  has  been  especially 
strong  in  Spain  since  the  dastardly  attempt  on  the  lives  of  the 
King  and  Queen  at  their  wedding,  we  are  unable  to  resist  the  im- 
pression that  they  have  perhaps  failed  to  appreciate  fully  the  depth 
and  extent  of  the  feeling  which  .  .  .  has  been  aroused  in  Europe 
by  the  case  of  Senor  Ferrer.  We  imagine  that  if  they  had  done 
so  they  would  have  been  more  careful  to  conduct  the  trial  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  that  suspicion  of  a  mis- 
carriage of  justice  which,  as  we  ventured  to  point  out  in  speaking 
of  this  case  some  time  ago,  would  assuredly  be  aroused  if  trial 
and  condemnation  took  place  behind  closed  doors.  The  trial  has 
been  conducted  publicly,  but  the  procedure  has  unfortunately  not 
been  of  a  nature  to  carry  entire  conviction  to  the  minds  of  those 
persons  who  were  either  convinced  of  Senor  Ferrer's  innocence  or 
at  least  very  doubtful  of  his  guilt." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


A  NEW  THEORY   OF  GERMANY'S 
NAVAL  DESIGNS 

A  NEW  reason  for  Germany's  furious  war-ship  building  is 
^*-  given  by  the  eminent  Berlin  historian,  Prof.  Hans  De!- 
brueck,  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbuecher  (Berlin).  The  idea  that 
the  Kaiser  contemplates  crushing  England  by  sea  and  invading 
that  country  with  a  land  army  is  dismissed  as  absurd.  The  fact  of 
it  is  that  Germany  has  no  desire  to  conquer  England,  to  dominate 
the  world,  nor  to  crush  France.  As  England  was  once  the  arbiter 
of  Europe  and  profest  to  keep  the  balance  of  power  between  the 
clashing  nationalities,  so  Germany  now  builds  powerful  ships  to 
oe  able  to  check  England's  absorption  of  the  East  from  Calcutta, 
if  not  from  Peking,  to  Alexandria.  With  regard  to  his  Govern- 
ment's alleged  design  of  conquest  and  invasion  of  England,  this 
learned  and  sagacious  man  of  letters  and  of  statesmanship  remarks  : 

"  People  in  England  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Ger- 
many is  a  menace  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  that  some  day, 
when  circumstances  are  favorable,  or  when  Germany  has  gained 
the  cooperation  of  some  other  Power,  she  will  accomplish  her 
design  of  attacking  England,  and,  after  destroying  her  fleet,  will 
proceed  with  a  land  force  to  invade  and  occupy  the  British  Isles. 
In  Germany  these  English  surmises  are  looked  upon  as  mere 
imaginations  and  specters  conjured  up  by  fear,  or  communicated 
to  the  public  for  political  reasons.  Every  one  remembers  how 
during  the  nineteenth  century  England  was  always  subject  to  fits 
of  panic,  now  because  a  French  and  now  because  a  Russian  in- 
vasion was  anticipated.  That  a  German  invasion  of  England, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  is  impossible,  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that,  even  if  at  a  certain  moment  the  German 
Dreadnoughts  were  practically  equal  to  those  of  England,  there 
would  still  remain  England's  immense  fleet  of  other  ships  to  be 
reckoned  with.  Nor  has  England  anything  to  fear  from  the  alli- 
ance of  two  other  Powers  against  her.  What  nation  would  be 
willing  to  unite  with  Germany  in  overthrowing  England?  If  such 
a  thing  should  ever  happen,  Germany  would  become  strong 
enough  to  be  the  tyrant  of  the  world.  All  the  other  Powers,  in- 
cluding Austria,  have  the  best  reasons  for  preventing  such  a  result. 
Even  if  England  had  reason  to  fear  the  alliance  of  Germany 
with  another  sea  Power,  she  could  safely  reckon  on  France's 
espousal  of  her  cause,  for  France  would  have  grave  cause  to  dread 
the  loss  of  her  own  independence  in  case  England  were  conquered." 

The  real  reason  why  Germany  multiplies  her  ships  is  that  she 
may  exert  some  influence  over  England's  foreign,  and  particularly 
her  Eastern,  policy.  This  view  is  thus  lucidly  set  forth  by  Pro- 
fessor Delbrueck  : 

"The  German  fleet  is  not  large  enough  and  never  will  he  large 
enough  to  be  a  direct  menace  to  England,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
strong  enough  to  enforce  the  recognition  of  English  politicians 
and  to  have  influence  with  them;  in  short,  to  make  them  reckon 
with  Germany  as  of  importance  in  the  political  world.  That  is 
the  reason,  and  no  other,  why  Germany  persists  in  building  war- 
ships. We  can  of  course  recollect  the  time,  some  thirty  years  ago, 
when  Germany  built  no  ships  of  war  excepting  a  few  cruisers. 
The  power  of  England  was  then  paramount  on  every  ocean. 
France,  as  well  as  Russia,  the  United  States,  and  Japan,  were 
compelled  to  bow  to  her  will.  At  the  present  time  England  finds 
it  necessary  to  treat  all  these  States  with  the  utmost  consideration, 
and  to  avoid  every  occasion  of  coming  into  collision  with  them. 
Unless  there  were  a  German  fleet  at  hand  the  whole  earth  within 
thirty  years  would  become  English.  It  is  only  twelve  years  ago 
that  England  turned  back  the  French  at  Fashoda.  How  differ- 
ently she  acted  five  years  ago  when  she  concluded  a  treaty  with 
France  which  secured  to  the  latter  both  Morocco,  where  English 
interests  are  extremely  important,  and  the  long  disputed  territory 
in  Senegambia  and  Siam.  Lord  Palmerston  once  observed  that 
Morocco  was  a  more  valuable  possession  than  Egypt,  yet  England 
to-day  has  surrendered  it.  She  has  also  made  concessions  to 
Russia  in  Persia.  Of  the  Turkish  legacy  England  already  has 
the  rich  territories  of  Egypt  and  Cyprus  and  also  has  access  to 
the  sea  in  Arabia.  No  one  in  Germany  doubts  that  England,  as 
the  dismemberment  of  Turkey  proceeds,  will  occupy  the  whole  of 
Arabia,  as  well  as  Syria  and  Mesopotamia  and  will  possess  an 
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— Kladderadalsch  (Berlin). 


unbroken  dominion  from  Calcutta  to  Alexandria.  As  she  already 
ha-  Mecca  under  licr  thumb,  she  is  really  sovereign  over  all  Islam 
and  could  probably,  if  she  chose,  inaugurate  a  new  califate, 
through  which  she  might  exercise  a  supreme  influence  over  all  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  As  she 
has  extended  her  sway  fr  >m  Calcutta  to  Alexandria,  east  and  west, 
so  she  may  prolong  it  south  from  Alexandria  to  Capetown.  The 
fourth  part  of  the  world's  population  is  at  this  moment  under  the 
scepter  of  King  Edward  and  this  number  is  day  by  day  continu- 
ously on  the  increase.  Who  can  refuse  to  believe  that  England 
might  some  day  think  proper  to  make  China  one  of  her  'spheres 
of  influence  '  ? 

"  But  inasmuch  as  Germany's  fleet  is  in  existence,  all  these  specu- 
lations become  mere  idle  fancies.  However,  the  Turks,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Japanese,  must,  like  France  and  the  United 
States,  be  treated  with  respect  and  reserve,  and  encouraged,  under 
German  auspices,  to  seek  the  enjoyment  of  independence." — 
Translations  made  /ir  The  Literary  Digest. 


DEMOCRATIC  GAINS   IN   THE   DOUMA 

A  HARBINGER  of  Russia's  final  success  in  her  slow-going 
*  *•  advance  toward  reform  is  seen  by  the  friends  of  Russian 
liberty  in  the  recent  gains  of  the  Cadets,  or  Constitutional  Demo- 
crats, at  the  polls.  These  gains  are  a  severe  blow  to  the  October- 
ists. who  form  the  party  of  Stolypine,  and  are  suspected  of  reac- 
tionary tendencies.  Altho  all  parties  in  the  Douma  profess  to  be- 
lieve in  popular  and  representative  government,  as  opposed  to  the 
autocracy,  the  Cadets,  in  the  eyes  of  outsiders,  are  actually  the  only 
ones  who  sincerely  favor  genuine  reform.  The  Cadets,  or  Consti- 
tutional Democrats,  are  for  the  advancement  of  democratic  ideas 
to  the  fullest  degree,  and  their  ultimate  ideal  is  a  Russian  republic. 
The  Russian  papers  report  that  the  by-elections  for  members  of 
the  Douma  recently  held  in  the  three  principal  cities  of  Russia. 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Odessa,  resulted  in  overwhelming 
victory  for  the  Constitutional  Democrats,  and  a  crushing  defeat 
for  the  ruling  party,  the  Octoberists.  While  the  opposition  have 
gained  but  a  slight  numerical   increase,  they  declare  the  election 


highly  significant  as  a  rebuke  to  the  Government  party,  a  censure 
ot  its  policy  of  inaction,  and  its  cringing  submission  to  the  forces 
of  reaction.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  hottest  campaign  raged  between 
the  Cadets  and  the  Social  Democrats,  and  as  the  Octoberists  had 
no  chance  of  winning,  some  of  them  even  advocated  voting  for  the 
Social  Democratic  candidate  in  opposition  to  the  candidate  of  the 
Constitutionalists.  The  greatest  blow  to  the  Octoberists  was  their 
defeat  in  Moscow.  Moscow  is  considered  the  stronghold  of  the 
Octoberists.  Its  electorate  is  composed  mainly  of  the  conserva- 
tive class  of  merchants  and  the  old  landed  nobility,  who  in  1907 
returned  to  the  Douma  the  two  Octoberist  members  Plevakov  and 
Guchkov,  the  latter  of  whom  is  now  the  leader  of  his  party.  The 
Octoberists  concentrated  their  best  forces  upon  the  campaign  in 
Moscow,  and  there  was  never  a  doubt  that  the  vacancy  created  by 
the  deatli  of  Plevakov  would  be  filled  by  another  Octoberist. 
Their  defeat  is  the  more  surprizing  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Constitutional  Democratic  candidate  was  by  no  means  a  strong 
man.  It  was,  say  the  Russian  papers,  distinctly  a  revolt  against 
the  do-nothing  politics  of  the  Douma,  and  a  demand  for  active  re- 
forms even  on  the  part  of  the  most  conservative  elements  of  the 
Russian  population.  The  result  in  Odessa  was  no  less  surprizing, 
because  of  the  great  activity  there  of  the  Black  Hundreds,  who 
made  a  very  poor  showing. 

So  humiliated  are  the  Octoberists  that  the  Golos  Pravdy,  their 
leading  organ  in  St.  Petersburg,  passes  over  the  elections  without 
a  word  of  comment.  The  Extreme  Conservatives,  who  dislike  the 
Moderates  as  much  as  they  do  the  Radicals,  are  almost  as  gleeful 
over  the  Octoberist  defeat  as  the  victorious  party  itself.  The 
Sviet  condemns  the  Octoberists  for  their  approval  of  religious 
toleration  and  calls  them  Cadets  in  disguise.      It  says  : 

"After  those  heroic  exploits  of  the  Octoberist  fraction  in  the 
Douma  which  culminated  in  their  voting  the  Religious  Toleration 
Law.  the  Octoberist  League  has  ceased  to  exist  as  a  progressive 
party  of  the  Right,  as  a  party  of  order,  as  a  bulwark  of  the  Russian 
nation  against  the  foreign  elements  of  revolution.  Now  the 
Octoberist  League  is  but  a  helpless  rabble  blindly  following  their 
leaders.     The  Octoberist  leaders;  however,  a.e  .sheer  Cadets  both 
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in  spirit  and  in  tendency.  And  if  they  try  to  conceal  this  fact, 
they  do  so  only  because  the  national  mask  can  further  their  politi- 
cal interests  the  better.  When  one  has  no  other  choice  than  be- 
tween two  kinds  of  Cadets,  it  is  far  better  to  choose  the  Cadets  of 
the  first  water." 

The  Riech,  which  has  done  valiant  service  for  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats,  opens  its  leading  article  with  a  quotation 
from  an  editorial  in  the  Octoberist  paper  Golos  Moskvy  before 
election,  when  it  declared  : 

"The  present  election  has  an  enormous  significance,  not  only 
for  Moscow,  but  for  the  whole  country.  Let  the  voters  know  it : 
the  St.  Petersburg  candidate  of  the  Cadets  was  put  up  by  the 
votes  of  the  foreigners  ;  the  Odessa  candidate  was  put  up  by  the 
Jews.  Will  Moscow,  the  old  Russian  capital,  really  send  an  enemy 
of  the  Russ'an  national  ideal  to  the  Douma  ?  That  would  be  a 
terrible  disgrace  ! " 

To  this  the  Riech  replies,  after  election  : 

"  Yes,  the  Octoberists  are  right.  The  election  has  a  far-reaching 
significance,  not  only  for  Moscow,  but  for  the  whole  of  Russia. 
Its  importance,  if  not  greater,  is  more  telling  than  the  St.  Peters- 
burg election.  For  in  the  new  capital  the  democratic  population 
only  remained  true  to  its  political  principles  and  merely  offered 
the  Constitutional  party  renewed  proof  of  their  confidence.  In 
the  old  capital,  on  the  other  hand,  the  voters  have  withdrawn 
their  confidence  from  the  party  whom  they  voted  into  power 
in  1907  when  they  made  common  cause  with  the  Government  of 
Stolypine. 

"The  conduct  of  the  Government  and  of  the  majority  in  the 
Douma  has  been  condemned  by  the  very  elements  whose  interests 
the  Government  and  the  Octoberists  claim  to  represent !  " — Trans- 
lations madeforTHE  Literary  Digest. 


PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  GIRL 

A  FRENCH  view  of  the  American  girl  as  a  member  of  society, 
described  by  Marc  Debrol,  the  well-known  Parisian  jour- 
nalist, in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  (Paris),  was  given  in  our  issue  of 
October  9.  Continuing  his  study  of  this  "  interesting  specimen  of 
humanity,"  as  he  styles  her,  Mr.  Debrol  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Revue  looks  more  deeply  into  the  subject  and  analyzes  the  inner 
nature,  character,  and  motives  of  this  fascinating  puzzle  of  foreign 
travelers  and  essayists.  He  represents  her  as  living  a  far  more 
romantic  and  care-free  life  than  Calypso  in  her  magic  island,  and 
this  sort  of  life  leaves  her  full  scope  for  the  development  of  her 
charming,  aerial,  and  almost  supramundane  personality.  Yet  she 
is,  from  her  very  qualities,  the  salt  of  elegance  and  refinement  to 
her  nation,  and  her  perpetual  youthfulness  adds  to  the  joy  of  her 
country.  For  Mr.  Debrol  represents  this  being  as  a  sort  of  but- 
terfly, hovering  and  flitting  from  one  pleasure  to  another.  Her 
life  is  a  paradise  of  ease.  She  does  not  worry  over  housekeeping, 
altho  she  finds  it  hard  to  secure  "  help. "  Refrigerators,  electricity, 
and  modern  heating  apparatus  make  domestic  cares  easy,  and  she 
has  no  need  to  worry  over  ner  home.  Mothers  teach  their  daugh- 
ters to  love  the  land  created  by  their  fathers,  but  to  cast  a  side- 
long eye  to  their  distant  kinsmen  in  the  European  nations.  The 
American  girl  is  fanatically  a  Yankee,  but  she  is  also  a  cosmop- 
olite. This  makes  her  independent,  but  at  the  same  time  volatile 
and  many-sided.  Some  may  find  it  hard  to  recognize  the  portrait 
in  what  follows.     To  quote  Mr.  Debrol : 

"Not  having  been  subjected  to  any  traditionalistic  education, 
or  kept  within  any  hereditary  routine  through  discipline  or  preju- 
dice, she  is  exactly  what  she  makes  herself.  She  is  developed 
freely  like  a  young  sapling  that  hasnever  been  pruned.  Daughter 
of  a  vigorous  race,  she  has  astounding  vitality,  with  a  superabun- 
dance of  energy  and  will  power.  But  fortune  and  the  conditions 
of  real  life  call  upon  her  to  employ  her  resources  advantageously. 
She  has  no  need  to  earn  her  living,  she  is  not  called  upon  to  pro- 
tect herself.     The  law  protects  her.     Every  physical  effort  is  ren- 


dered unnecessary.  A  bell  boy  opens  the  door,  an  elevator  carries 
her  to  any  story  she  desires,  the  telephone  keeps  her  in  communi- 
cation with  her  relations.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  for  her  to  lift 
a  single  latch,  to  mount  a  single  step,  to  push  open  a  door.  The 
most  simple  actions  of  life  are  performed  for  her  automatically, 
and  she  is  condemned  to  dream  away  in  a  forced  epicureanism. 
It  is  the  possession  of  fortune  that  imposes  this  artificial  slothful- 
ness  on  the  American  girl.  Her  energy,  which  can  not  assert  it- 
self for  a  definite  object,  seeks  therefore  some  other  channel  of 
activity.  But  a  way  seems  always  open  to  her.  This  is  found  in 
sports — sports  which  provide  for  the  body  a  field  of  exercise  and 
maintain  the  equilibrium  between  the  force  which  is  accumulated 
and  that  which  is  frittered  away." 

The  young  American  woman  who  lives  in  this  enchanted  atmos- 
phere of  ease,  wealth,  and  amusement  finds  the  American  rccking- 
chair  indispensable.  "Even  while  resting  she  swings  to  and  fro, 
and  craves  for  movement  even  in  her  moments  of  immobility." 
But  her  feverish  restlessness  drives  her  to  every  extreme,  declares 
this  writer  in  the  following  words  : 

"Even  the  power  of  vitality  unemployed  creates,  in  the  Yankee 
girl,  that  noticeable  exuberance.  She  is  the  slave  of  fanaticism, 
of  exaggeration.  She  seeks  all  extremes,  she  delights  in  superla- 
tives, she  loves  such  adverbs  as  'terribly,'  'absolutely.'  She  either 
'adores  '  or  'hates  '  a  person.  Everything  is  either  'wonderful '  or 
'horrible.'  She  declares  that  she  is  'in  love  with  chocolate,'  and 
'dotes  on  her  pet  pup.'  All  the  wealth  of  her  thought  is  poured 
out  in  phrases  or  in  exclamations.  She  has  no  power  of  delibera- 
tion and  less  of  consistency.  These  fits  of  enthusiasm  are,  how- 
ever, short-lived.  .  .  .  This  spoiled  child  of  existence  is  always 
wanting  something  more.  She  is  ready  to  believe  in  miracles  and 
demands  that  luck  decide  everything  in  her  favor.  This  is  the 
reason  why  she  so  often  marries  at  the  prompting  of  a  sudden 
caprice.  She  wants  to  feel  what  it  is  'to  live.'  This  is  the  reason 
why  she  delights  to  be  run  away  with,  to  flirt,  to  get  a  divorce,  and 
to  adopt  the  strangest  religions.  She  longs  for  happiness  ;  and  not 
knowing  how  to  produce  it  by  the  performance  of  duties  and  the 
cultivation  of  her  affections,  she  chases  after  it,  expecting  to  find 
it  in  things  exterior  to  herself." 

But  these  strange,  eerie,  and  ethereal  creatures  of  which  Mr. 
Debrol  speaks  so  knowingly,  these  Undines  who  have  no  soul, 
have,  in  spite  of  all  their  drawbacks,  fine  qualifications  for  im- 
provement and  elevation.  They  may  at  last  become  almost  as 
perfect  as  Frenchwomen.     To  quote  this  author's  words  : 

"The  American  woman  may  lack  that  delicacy  of  social  tact 
which  is  only  acquired  by  experience,  may  still  retain  in  her  in- 
most being  the  crudeness  of  a  new  race,  may  possess  more  sensu- 
ality than  sensibility,  more  passion  than  tenderness,  more  egotism 
than  self-sacrifice,  more  superficiality  than  depth  of  feeling  and 
perception — yet  she  is  also  stronger,  more  robust,  and  in  the  real 
sense  of  the  word,  younger  than  her  foreign  sisters.  It  is  true  th.it 
American  young  ladies  need  some  process  of  time  to  subdue  their 
impulses,  to  conform  to  conventions,  to  concede  something,  in 
short,  to  abdicate  from  the  throne  of  self,  to  lay  aside  their  wild 
and  unchecked  individualism  and  walk  in  unison  with  the  ancient 
style  of  manners  which  are  indulgent,  but  at  the  same  time  unalter- 
able. ...  Be  these  Yankee  girls  what  they  may,  their  lot  is  en- 
viable, and  their  mission  a  lofty  one.  In  this  land  of  practicality 
they  have  been  able  to  introduce  the  beautiful,  and  the  ornamenta- 
tion of  inesthetic  towns  is  accomplished  by  the  picturesqueness  of 
their  equipages,  the  beauty  of  their  faces,  the  rustle  of  their  gowns, 
and  the  pleasant  peal  of  their  laughter.  These  women  represent, 
while  the  men  accumulate,  wealth.  By  frequent  visits  to  Europe, 
these  adroit  ambassadresses  tighten  the  links  that  unite  the  two 
continents,  and  create  an  exchange  of  thought  and  custom  between 
them,  for  they  are  anxious  to  learn,  to  be  inspired  by  the  sight  of 
beautiful  objects.  They  return  to  'dear  America'  with  skill 
enough  to  embroider  the  stars  upon  her  flag,  to  plant  flowers  on 
the  verandas  of  their  forty-storied  houses,  in  brief,  to  bring  home 
to  their  country  that  which  it  so  sorely  needs,  a  little  more  beauty, 
something  of  the  easy  grace  and  of  the  ideal  which  are  found  in 
Europe.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the  girls  of  America  are  rendering 
good  service  to  their  country." — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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NOISE  AND  THE  EAR 

THA  1'  .1  "deafening"  noise  may  literally  deafen — that  is.  may 
really  strain  the  organ  of  hearing  so  as  seriously  t<>  impair 
its  usefulness  is  realized  by  few.  Yet  much  as  we  hear  of  "eye- 
strain," ear-strain  is  nearly  as  prevalent  and,  in  its  way,  quite  as 
serious.  Dr.  Albert  Barnes,  of  New  York,  attending  surgeon  of 
the  New  Amsterdam  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  writing  in  The  Dietetic 
ami  Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York,  October),  tells  us  that  in  a 
large  city  the  loud  noises,  taken  in  connection  with  mental 
strain  and  changeable  weather,  often  affect  the  hearing.  He 
writes  : 

"It  is  the  good  fortune  of  many  of  these  people  never  to  learn 
that  they  are  hard  of  hearing,  for  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
the  total  hearing  ability  is  but  seldom  put  to  the  test.  .  .  .  .Many 
people  think  that  because  they  can  hear  through  a  telephone  that 
their  hearing  is  good.  Not  always,  tor  certain  people  can  licit 
very  little  through  the  air,  but  they  can  hear  well  over  the  tele- 
phone Dull  hearing  like  poor  sight  may  last  for  years  without 
giving  much  trouble 

"When  people  for  the  first  time  realize  that  their  hearing  is  bej 
coming  poor,  they  often  worry  themselves  into  the  belief  that 
matters  are  far  worse  than  they  really  are  and  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately become  deaf.  Let  them  console  themselves  with  the 
knowledge  that  much  can  be  done  to  improve  their  hearing,  or  at 
any  rate  to  keep  it  from  getting  worse. 

"The  noise  of  our  streets  is  accountable  for  most  of  the  ear 
strain  from  which  we  suffer.  The  noise  irritates  the  ear  in  the 
same  way  that  a  glaring' light  affects  the  eyes.  A  person  who  is 
in  robust  health  may  be  able  to  tolerate  a  certain  amount  of  noise 
without  serious  results,  but  a  nervous  person  or  one  who  is  in  deli- 
cate health  may  suffer  greatly.  The  majority  of  people  who  suffer 
from  ear-strain  do  not  know  what  ails  them.  Nervous  women  and 
people  from  the  country  are  the  principal  sufferers.  When  they 
go  shopping  and  spend  considerable  time  in  the  streets  they  get  a 
troublesome  headache  and  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and  irritability. 
So  disturbing  is  this  complaint  at  times  that  it  takes  days  to  re- 
cover from  it.  That  even  the  healthy  ear  is  finally  weakened  by 
excessive  noises  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  boiler-makers  and  others 
who  work  amid  the  clatter  of  machinery  eventually  lose  part  or  all 
of  their  hearing.  We  all  know  the  disastrous  effect  that  a  loud 
explosion  is  apt  to  have  upon  the  hearing. 

"Noise  is  not  only  injurious  to  the  ear  but  also  to  the  voice. 
The  voice  is  regulated  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  consequently  if  the 
latter  is  imperfect  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the  voice  and  modify  its 
tone.  This  is  why  the  voice  of  a  deaf  person  is  toneless,  flat,  and 
lacking  in  rhythm 

"After  a  person  has  been  suffering  from  ear-strain  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  a  ringing  in  the  ears  is  often  noticed,  which  is  as 
persistent  as  it  is  distressing.  ...  It  is  in  the  quiet  of  the  night 
that  it  is  loudest,  especially  when  a  person  is  tired  or  is  lying 
down 

"  Most  people  with  ear-strain  are  able  to  hear  better  with  one 
ear  than  with  the  other.  It  is  the  poorer  ear  that  is  usually 
affected  by  the  strain  or  by  the  buzzing.  When  the  hearing  in  this 
ear  is  very  defective  the  hearing  in  the  other  is  also  apt  to  become 
impaired  in  time  unless  something  is  done  to  improve  the  bad  ear. 
This  is  because  the  better  ear,  having  more  than  its  own  share  of 
work  to  do,  is  unequal  to  the  task  and  breaks  down  under  the 
strain.  Perfect  hearing  is  only  to  be  had  when  both  ears  act 
together." 

Ear-strain  seldom  comes  on  suddenly,  Dr.  Barnes  goes  on  to 
say.  It  is  often  the  outcome  of  a  neglected  disease  in  childhood, 
perhaps  diseased  tonsils  or  adenoids.  It  may  also  be  brought  on 
by  habitually  snuffing  salt  water  or  medicated  fluid  up  into  the 
nose,  whence  some  of  it  finds  its  way  through  the  eustachian  tube 
into  the  ear.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  for  the  relief  of  ear-strain, 
by  restoring  the  nose  and  the  throat  to  a  healthy  condition.  We 
read  further : 

"People  with  ear-strain  should  spare  the  hearing  as  much  as 
possible  and  instead  of  straining  the  ear  to  catch  what  is  said, 
they  should  watch  the  lips  more.     In  other  words,  the  eyes  should 


be  called  upon  to  help  the  ears.  The  use  of  quininandof  salicylic 
arid  should  be  interdicted  unless  they  are  absolutely  necessary, 
tor  the  reason  that  these  drugs  are  injurious  to  the  hearing  and 
often  cause  a\\  incurable  buzzing  in  the  ears  and  deafness.  Stimu- 
lants in  the  form  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  should  be  used  with 
caution.  Even  coffee  may  be  harmful.  To  use  stimulants  in  ear- 
strain  is  like  applying  a  whip  to  a  tired  horse.  What  is  needed  is 
rest. 

"When  the  ears  have  been  strained  by  the  noise  and  confusion 
of  the  day  they  may  be  refreshed  in  the  evening  by  listening  to 
music  or  to  ;  uch  other  sounds  as  are  restful  to  them.  This  is  often 
.i^  good  as  a  sound  sleep.  It  is  like  resting  the  eyes  by  looking 
off  into  the  distance,  after  they  have  become  tired  by  prolonged 
reading  or  close  work.  To  spend  a  few  days  in  the  country  is  per- 
haps the  best  way  to  recuperate  a  tired  ear.  The  country  air  has  a 
wonderfully  soothing  effect  upon  the  ear.  As  the  grass  in  the  fields 
and  the  leaves  of  the  trees  are  said  to  absorb  the  impurities  in  the 
air  and  to  give  out  a  healthier  atmosphere,  so,  it  seems  the  very 
sounds  have  the  harshness  washed  out  of  them  and  come  to  the 
ear  soft  and  agreeable.  In  the  city  all  this  is  changed.  The  finer 
workings  of  nature  are  lost  amid  the  din  and  bustle  of  the  streets. 
Not  only  is  the  air  changed,  but  the  people  are  changed  also. 
That  wholesome  undercurrent  of  nature  is  absent  and  they  lose  the 
keenness  of  their  finer  senses  through  the  vitiating  influences  of 
their  surroundings.  Very  often  only  the  discords  of  life  are  in 
evidence." 


DOES   NATURAL  SELECTION   MAKE 
SPECIES? 

"^O  this  question  the  authors  of  a  recent  somewhat  heterodox 
-*■  book  on  evolution,  "The  Making  of  Species"  (London, 
1909),  by  Messrs.  Douglas  Dewarand  Frank  Finn,  answer  straight- 
ly,  "  It  does  not."  We  can  not  create  by  selecting,  they  say;  we 
can  only  pick  out  something  already  made.  Selection  must  be  and 
will  always  remain  a  factor  of  evolution,  but  it  is  not  at  the  bottom 
of  it.  The  writers  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  recent  literature  on 
the  subject.  Darwin,  they  aver,  were  he  alive  to-day,  would  not 
be  a  "Darwinian."  His  strict  followers,  who  deny  that  acquired 
characteristics  may  be  inherited,  and  the  followers  of  Lamarck, 
with  whom  such  inheritance  is  a  cardinal  principle,  are  both  blind 
partizans,  say  Messrs.  Dewar  and  Finn.  Then  there  are  Hugo  de 
Yries  and  his  school  who  say  that  evolution  takes  place  in  jumps. 
There  is  truth  in  this  theory,  we  are  told,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
Books  that  are  both  impartial  and  progressive  are  rare,  and  our 
authors  have  tried  to  give  us  one.  Here  is  what  they  say  in  their 
final  chapter,  by  way  of  summing  up  : 

"Natural  selection  does  not  make  new  species.  These  make 
themselves,  or,  rather,  originate  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
variation. 

'"You  can,'  runs  an  old  proverb,  'bring  a  horse  to  the  drinking- 
fountain,  but  you  can  not  make  him  drink  '  You  may  be  able  to 
bring  a  child  into  the  world,  but  you  can  not  secure  its  survival. 
Variation  brings  into  being  mutants,  which  are  incipient  species, 
but  variation  can  not  determine  their  survival.  It  is  at  this  stage 
that  natural  selection  steps  in. 

"But  because  natural  selection  allows  certain  mutations  to  per- 
sist, it  is  not  correct  to  say  that  natural  selection  has  caused  these 
mutations  or  made  or  originated  the  species  to  which  they  give 
rise. 

"The  Civil  Service  Commissioners  do  not  make  Indian  civil 
servants  ;  they  merely  determine  which  of  a  number  of  ready-made 
men  shall  become  civil  servants.  Similarly,  natural  selection  does 
not  make  new  species,  it  simply  decides  which  of  a  number  of 
ready-made  organisms  shall  survive  and  establish  themselves  as 
new  species.  Nor  does  natural  selection  always  do  as  much  as 
this  ;  for  it  is  not  the  only  determinant  of  survival.  Its  position 
is  sometimes  comparable  to  that  of  the  Medical  Board  which  in- 
spects and  rejects  the  physically  unfit  of  the  candidates  which 
have  already  been  selected  by  some  other  authority. 

"The  examination  conducted  by  natural  selection  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  competitive  one.     A  separate,  independent  examination 
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is  held  for  each  particular  locality  ;  consequently  the  severity  of 
the  competition  will  vary  with  the  locality. 

"  In  each  competition  some  candidates  pass  with  ease  ;  they  gain 
an  unnecessarily  high  total  of  marks.  So  in  nature  do  certain 
organisms,  as.  for  example,  the  leaf-butterflies,  appear  to  be  over- 
adapted  to  their  environment.  Other  candidates  manage  to  pass 
only  by   a  very  narrow  margin  ;  these  are   paralleled   in  nature  by 


■  McClure's  Magazine. " 
A    GROUP   OF  SOUTHERN    MILL   HANDS. 

The  man   at  the   left  is  a  very  bad   hookworm  case  and  shows  the 
typical  "hookworm  stare." 

those  species  which  are  barely  able  to  maintain  themselves,  which 
become  extinct  the  moment  the  competition  increases  in  severity. 

"The  great  bulk  of  the  candidates  fail  to  obtain  sufficient  marks 
to  gain  a  place  among  the  chosen  few  ;  these  unsuccessful  candi- 
dates correspond  to  the  mutating  forms  which  perish  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  to  those  individuals  which  happen  to  have  mutated 
in  unfavorable  directions.  Even  as  many  candidates  have  ac- 
quired knowledge  of  subjects  in  which  they  are  not  examined, 
so  do  many  organisms  possess  characteristics  which  are  of  no 
utility  to  them  in  the  struggle  for  existence 

"Nature's  examination,  like  that  held  for  entrance  to  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  is  a  liberal  one,  so  that  the  qualifications  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  vary  considerably.  Provided  a  candidate  is 
able  to  gain  more  marks  than  the  other  candidates  for  a  vacancy,  it 
matters  not  in  what  subjects  the  marks  are  gained.  So  is  it  in 
nature.  Natural  selection  takes  an  organism  as  a  whole.  One 
species  may  have  established  itself  because  of  its  fleetness,  a 
second  because  of  its  courage,  a  third  because  it  has  a  strong  con- 
stitution, a  fourth  because  it  is  protectively  colored,  a  fifth  because 
it  has  good  digestive  powers,  and  so  on  " 

It  may  be  seen  by  what  precedes  that  the  authors  regard  the 
part  played  by  natural  selection  and  other  forms  of  isolation  in 
the  making  of  species  as  a  limited  one.  It  is  obvious,  they  say, 
that  these  do  not  make  species  any  more  than  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners manufacture  clerks.     We  read  : 

"The  real  makers  of  species  are  the  inherent  properties  of  pro- 
toplasm and  the  laws  of  variation  and  heredity.  These  determine 
the  nature  of  the  organism  ;  natural  selection  and  the  like  factors 
merely  decide  for  each  particular  organism  whether  it  shall  sur- 
vive and  give  rise  to  a  species.  The  way  in  which  natural  selec- 
tion does  its  work  is  comparatively  easy  to  understand.  But  this 
is  only  the  fringe  of  the  territory  which  we  call  evolution. 

"We  seem  to  be  tolerably  near  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the 
causes  of  the  survival  of  any  particular  mutation.  This,  how- 
ever, is  merely  a  side  issue.  The  real  problem  is  the  cause  of 
variations  and  mutations,  or,  in  other  words,  how  species  originate. 
At  present  our  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  variation  and  mutation 
is  practically  nil.  We  do  not  even  know  along  what  particular 
lines  mutations  occur. 

"We  have  yet  to  discover  whether  one  mutation  invariably  leads 
to  another  along  the  same  lines — in  other  words,  whether  mutating 
organisms  behave  as  tho  they  had  behind  them  a  force  acting  in  a 
definite  direction.  The  solution  of  these  problems  seems  afar  off. 
The  hope  of  solving  them  lies,  not  in  the  speculations  in  which 
biologists  of  to-day  are  so  fond  of  indulging,  but  in  observation 
and  experiment,  especially  the  last.  The  future  of  biology  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  practical  breeder." 


THE  VAMPIRE  OF  THE  SOUTH 

TV  TR.  ROCKEFELLER'S  gift  of  $1,000,000,  to  be  used  in 
-'•''A  eradicating  the  hookworm  disease,  fixes  public  attention  on 
this  dread  scourge  of  the  South.  The  best  description  of  its  ravages 
that  we  have  seen  appears  in  the  October  McCIuie's  from  the  pen 
of  Marion  Hamilton  Carter.  When  this  parasite  was  found  the 
discoverer  stated,  quite  correctly,  that  it  was  responsible  for  most 
of  the  lassitude  and  unwillingness  to  work  of  the  so-called  "poor 
white  trash  " — whereupon  he  was  laughed  out  of  court  as  the  dis- 
coverer of  "the  germ  of  laziness."  The  hookworm,  which  is  not 
a  germ,  is  certainly  no  laughing-matter.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  our 
Southern  States,  having  been  found  in  animals  as  early  as  1782. 
It  was  first  recognized  as  the  cause  of  a  parasitic  disease  in  1843, 
in  Italy,  and  in  1879  its  action  in  exhausting  the  blood  from  the 
system  was  realized.  In  succeeding  years  its  wide  prevalence  was 
noted  in  Europe  and  some  cases  were  traced  to  the  United  States: 
but  it  was  not  until  1902  that  the  existence  of  a  purely  American 
variety  was  demonstrated  and  announced  by  Dr.  Stiles,  a  zoologist 
connected  with  [the  Government  service.  The  appearance  and 
habits  of  the  parasite  are  now  well  known.  It  is  a  sucking-worm 
less  than  an  inch  long  and  looking  much  like  "a  bit  of  soiled 
coarse  thread."  One  victim  may  entertain  several  thousand  of 
these  tiny  "vampires,"  and  these  cause  loss  of  blood  not  only  by 
sucking  it,  but  by  leakage  through  the  minute  holes  that  they 
make  in  the  intestinal  walls.     Says  the  writer: 

"This  being  the  case,  wide-spread  disturbance  of  function, 
bodily  and  mental,  must  be  the  necessary  outcome  of  hookworm 
infection,  particularly  in  childhood.  Retardation  of  development 
due  to  hookworms  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  unmerited  criticism 
to  be  heaped  on  the  southern  cotton-mills.  Lads  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  appear  no 
older  than  normal 
boys  of  ten  or  eleven  ; 
boys  of  ten  or  elev- 
en sometimes  look 
like  little  children. 
Strangers  not  knowing 
their  real  ages  and  see- 
ing them  at  work  go 
away  with  lurid  stories 
of  the  horrors  of  child 
labor.  Their  impres- 
sion is  still  further 
heightened  if  they  try 
to  talk  with  the  sup- 
posed children.  The 
disease  makes  them 
dull  and  backward — 
they  are  generally  the 
stupidest  pupils  in  the 
schools  —  and  they 
seem  unable  to  answer 
the  simplest  questions 
intelligently.  Perhaps 
they  feel  too  miser- 
able even  to  try.  In 
school  they  are  unable 
to  concentrate  their 
minds  on  anything, 
and  the  teachers  in 
the  hookworm  dis- 
tricts say  that  if  their 
pupils  remain  seated 
for  any  length  of  time 
they  'swell  up.' 

" In  severe,  long- 
standing infections  many  patients  show  echolalia  —  parrot-like 
repetition.  Asked,  'What  is  your  name  ?'  they  answer,  'What  is 
my  name  ? '  'Yes — what  is  your  name  ? '  'My  name  ?  '  Yes — 
your  nam".''  After  a  pause, 'My  name— is  John.'  Echolalia  is 
a  well-defined  symptom  in  some  forms  of  defective  mentality  and 
dementia.  In  the  severest  cases  of  uncinariasis  [hookworm 
disease]  the  mind  is  probably  always  more  or  less  affected. 


■  of  ••  McClare 

BROTHER    AND   SISTER. 

Both  infected  ;  the  puffy  look  about  the  eyes 
is  a  frequent  symptom. 
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DRAWINGS    SHOWING    THE    ACTUM     SIZ1      OF    llll     HOOKWORM,    AND    IIS    APPEAR 
ANCE    WHIN    MICROSCOPICALLY    ENLARGED. 

Dr.  William  Western,   of  Columbia,  S.  C,  has  recently  pub- 


lished 


an  interesting  case  in   this  connection  that  came  un- 


der his  treatment  .'.bout  seven  years  ago— a  man  whose  trouble  he 
had  diagnosed  as  anemia  and  two  other  physicians,  called  in  con- 
sultation, as  "either   B right's   or  valvular  heart   disease.'      The 

man's  mind  had  become  so  affected  that  his  wife  decided  to  have 
him  placed  in  an  asylum.  While  the  commitment  papers  were 
being  prepared.  Dr.  Stiles's  work  on  the  hookworm  came  out. 
Dr.  Western  read  it.  held  up  the  lunacy  proceedings,  made  a 
microscopical  examination,  found  the  hookworm  ova.  and  in  five 
weeks  the  man  was  back  at  his  work,  cured.  The  doctor  uses  this 
as  a  warning  to  others,  and  adds  that  he  has  since  treated  'be- 
tween three  and  lour  hundred  cases  with  practically  uniform  good 
results.'  " 

The  cure,  we  are  told,  is  eas\  :  administration  of  thymol,  fol- 
lowed by  Epsom  salts.  Thymol,  however,  is  a  powerful  and 
dangerous  drug,  and  can  be  taken  only  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  an  experienced  physician.  Already  several  deaths  have 
been  traced  to  its  vise.  As  most  of  the  victims  are  poor  and  igno- 
rant, they  will  be  rid  of  the  disease,  apparently,  only  when  taken 
in  band  by  State  Boards  of  Health  or  other  governmental  agencies. 
The  negro,  tho  the  hookworm  does  not  bother  him,  is  often  in- 
fected with  it—  indeed,  it  was  probably  he  who  brought  it  origi- 
nally from  Africa,  thus  indicting  on  the  white  man  a  "punishment 
that  fits  the  crime  "  of  slavery.     Says  the  writer  : 

"In  the  beginning,  the  negroes  brought  it  with  them  from  Africa 
on  the  slave-ships,  ami   it  has  remained  with 
them  ever  since.      It   is  an  imported  disease. 
and  its  'import  tax  '  has  been  literally  paid  in 
blood — pure  Anglo-Saxon  blood 

"  How  long  the  parasite  was  confined  to  the 
negroes— the  African  slaves  and  their  de- 
scendants whom  they  infected — we  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  but  the  poorer  whites 
seem  to  have  begun  picking  it  up  more  than 
a  century  ago,  if  we  may  judge  from  early 
accounts  of  the 'dirt-eaters  '  and  their  anemia, 
the  first  of  which  was  published  by  a  Dr. 
Pitt  in  1S0S.  Dr.  Pitt  thought— as  did  every 
one  else  till  the  hookworm  was  discovered — 
that  the  anemia  was  due  to  lack  of  nourish- 
ment :  but  the  picture  he  drew  of  the  symp- 
toms leaves  little  doubt  that  the  'price  of 
slavery  *  had  already  in  his  day  fallen  on  the 
white  man  and  his  children.  One  thing 
seems  certain :  wherever  the  whites — not 
necessarily  the  'poor  whites,'  either — have 
associated  with  the  negro  on  the  soil,  or  have 
followed  him  on  the  plantations  he  tilled  in 
slave  days,  anemia,  with  the  symptoms  of 
hookworm  disease,  has  broken  out  among 
them,  and,  from  being  rare  in  Dr.  Pitt's  time, 
it  now  numbers  two  million  cases  in  the  South. 
Outside  the  negro  States  it  is  almost  unknown. 


in  the  beginning,  it  is  the  white 
man  who  has  let  him  spread  it 
has  let  him  continue  his  jungle 
habits  and  has  not  taught  him 
better.  Negro  crimes  of  vio- 
lence number  dozens  where  his 
sanitary  sins  number  tins  of 
thousands.  For  one  crime  a  mob 
will  gather  in  an  hour  to  lynch 
him  .  he  may  spread  the  hook- 
worm and  typhoid  from  end  to 
end  of  .1  State  without  rebuke. 
Outside  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia there  is  not  a  law  to 
punish  him  for  an  offense  that 
may  mean  the  sickness  and  death 
i  ■!  .1  whole  family. 

"  In  the  <.-\u\,  the  responsibility 
for  this  disease  that  has  reduced 
thousands  of  American  families 
to  abject  poverty,  that  has  made 
labor  scarce  and  incompetent,  that  has  lost  every  State  below  the 
Potomac  untold  millions  of  dollars,  rests  primarily  with  the  land- 
lord. The  majority  ol  both  the  poor  white  and  the  poor  negro  pop- 
ulation are  renters— tenants  on  another  man's  land.  Too  poor  to 
put  up  a  single  small  building,  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  the  risks 
they  run  and  the  need  of  sanitation,  they  .take  what  the  landlord 
gives  .\\m\  make  the  best  of  it.  Often  the  landlord  is  as  ignorant 
in  the  matter  as  his  tenant.  Thus,  largely  through  the  ignorance, 
neglect,  and  carelessness  ol  the  landlord,  it  has  come  about  in  five 
-teat  States  that  the  labor  problem  is  the  problem  of  soil  pollu- 
tion and  the  hookworm." 


PUMPING   FOAM 

r  T  is  well  known  that  the  normal  atmospheric  pressure  will  sus- 
*■  tain  a  column  ot  water  only  about  }o  feet  high,  and  that  this 
is  therefore  the  greatest  vertical  distance  to  which  water  may  be 
raised  by  a  "suction"  pump.  Any  high-school  pupil  will  affirm 
that  under  no  circumstances  may  water  be  raised  to  a  greater 
height  except  by  a  force  pump.  And  yet  the  high-school  pupil 
will  be  wrong.  By  making  the  water  lighter  a  longer  column  of 
it  may  be  sustained  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and  that 
there  is  an  easy  practical  method  of  accomplishing  this  we  are  told 
by  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (  Paris.  .August  ~)  who  says  : 

"The  means  employed  .  .  .  to  obtain  such  surprizing  results  is 
at  once  simple  and   ingenious;  it  consists  in  introducing  air  into 
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TYPICAL    COLORADO  ORCHARDS;    YOUNG    TREES    IN    THE    DISTANCE. 


the  lower  end  of  the  suction  pipe.  .  .  .  The  pipe  sucks  up  at  once 
water  and  air,  and  we  have  in  the  rising  column  no  longer  pure 
water,  but  an  emulsion  of  water  and  air,  whose  density  is  less  than 
that  of  water;  accordingly  the  height  of  the  column  of  emulsion 
that  balances  the  atmospheric  pressure  is  greater  than  30  feet — 

greater  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  emulsion 

"  Certain  precautions,  however,  must  be  taken.  The  speed  of 
the  piston  of  the  pump  must  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ascent  of 
the  bubbles ;  if  not,  they  will  accumulate  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
suction  pipe  and  the  pump  will  stop  working.  The  ascent  of  the 
bubbles  may  be  retarded  by  tipping  the  suction  pipe,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  avoid  elbows  in  which  air-pockets  may  easily  form." 

Under  favorable  conditions,  the  writer  informs  us,  water  may 
thus  be  raised  by  suction  to  a  height  of  over  60  feet. — Translation 
made  fori  UK  Literary  Digest. 


OPEN-AIR  ORCHARD-HEATING  IN 
COLORADO 

COLORADO  fruit-growers  have  been  experimenting  success- 
fully with  the  wholesale  heating  of  orchards  to  preserve 
them  from  frost.  Open  stoves  or  pots  are  used,  scattered  in  great 
numbers  through  the  extensive  groves  of  fruit-trees.  We  are  told 
by  W.  Frank  M'Clure,  who  con- 
tributes an  illustrated  article  on 
the  subject  to  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York),  that  the 
1909  crop  of  fruit  in  the  Grand 
Valley,  valued  at  $3,000,000, 
owes  its  existence  to  a  battle  of 
this  kind  against  Jack  Frost. 
Says  Mr.  M'Clure: 

"By  unusual  generalship  and 
the  work  of  hundreds  of  enthusi- 
astic volunteers,  the  temperature 
in  these  orchards  was  actually 
raised  eight  and  nine  degrees 
over  27  miles  of  territory,  and  a 
precedent  was  established  which 
will  mean  much  to  the  future.  In 
California  it  is  said  that  the  tem- 
perature has  been  raised  hereto- 
fore in  some  single  orchards  two 
or  three  degrees,  but  never  to 
eight  degrees,  and  never  before 
has  the  work  been  carried  on  over 

so  great  an  area.  Plans  are  now  on  foot  to  have  every  bearing 
orchard  in  the  Grand  Valley  protected  by  next  season,  not  that 
there  is  any  likelihood  of  frost  every  spring  in  this  section,  but 
because  the  protection  against  possible  repetition  of  this  year's 
experience  is  considered  cheap  insurance.  Representatives  of 
other  fruit-growing  sections  have  also  recently  visited  the  Grand 
Valley,  sent  there  from  their  several  communities  to  learn  more  of 
the  recent  experiment. 

"The  raising  of  the  temperature  over  this  large  area  was  accom- 
plished by  means  of  some  300,000  smudge-pots  of  many  different 


By  courtesy  or!  "I'd-  Scientific  American.*' 
RAISING   THE    TEMPERATURE 


types,  some  burning  oil  for  fuel  and  some  coal,  and  placed  at 
intervals  in  the  orchards  after  the  manner  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing photograph.  Oil  was  carried  to  the  pots  in  wagon-tanks 
equipped  for  the  purpose.  Spraying-machines  were  also  used  in 
distributing  the  oil.  A  large  supply  of  lighters  was  kept  in  readi- 
ness in  a  dry  place.  Many  of  these  lighters  were  made  by  wrap- 
ping waste  about  a  twisted  wire. 

"All  operations  were  directed  from  Grand  Junction.  Weather 
stations  established  over  much  of  the  territory,  and  equipped  with 
thermostats,  when  the  threatening  weather  arrived,  made  half- 
hourly  reports  on  the  temperature  to  Grand  Junction. 

"When  finally  the  danger-point  was  approaching,  warning  was 
sent  to  all  the  ranchmen  to  light  the  fires.  Volunteers  also  in 
nearly  all  walks  of  life  made  their  way  in  automobiles  and  wagons 
and  on  bicycles  over  the  entire  area.  The  Trades  and  Labor 
Assembly  adjourned  its  meeting,  and  worked  all  night  rendering 
assistance.  Men  worked  in  shifts,  some  at  night  lighting  the  fires, 
and  others  in  the  daytime  filling  the  pots.  Even  women  assisted 
in  the  work.     The  campaign  in  all  lasted  four  days." 

So  well  did  this  orchard-heating  idea  work,  the  writer  goes  on 
to  tell  us,  that  while  the  temperature  outside  the  heated  area  dropt 
as  low  as  20  degrees,  within  the  heated  area  it  did  not  go  below 
29.5  degrees.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  fruit-trees  in  bloom 
were  cared  for,  and  adjoining  orchards  owned  by  the  skeptical 

were  saved  by  the  fires.  From 
40  to  80  pots  per  acre  were  used. 
With  coal  as  fuel  the  cost  is  esti- 
mated at  $449.25  for  ten  acres  for 
the  first  year,  and  for  the  second 
year  $186.25.  With  oil-pots  the 
corresponding  figures  are  $494.25, 
and  $153.75.     We  read  further  : 

"  Now  that  the  question  of  rais- 
ing the  temperature  even  10  or  15 
degrees  over  a  large  area  has 
been  settled  beyond  doubt,  the 
next  problem  facing  the  fruit- 
growers is  that  of  regulating  the 
temperature  and  economy  of  fuel 
and  labor.  For  example,  there 
is  no  need  of  raising  the  temper- 
ature 10  degrees  when  raising  it 
2  degrees  will  put  the  blossoms 
out  of  danger.  Some  are  plan- 
ning to  meet  this  problem  by 
having  a  large  number  of  small 
pots  and  only  light  enough  of 
them  to  keep  the  temperature  above  the  danger-point.  Others 
have  devised  pots  with  a  system  of  drafts,  so  that  the  heat  may 
be  increased  or  decreased  as  is  necessary. 

"The  fruit-ranches  of  the  Grand  Valley  are  very  extensive. 
One,  for  example,  contains  243  acres,  and  is  valued  at  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  Its  crops  include  peaches,  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  and  soft-shell  almonds.  An  army  of  people  is 
required  to  pick  the  fruit.  By  another  season  it  is  expected  elec- 
tric lines  will  be  running  out  to  the  orchards  all  over  the  valley, 
and  refrigerator-cars  will  be  carried  right  to  the  orchards." 


IN    A   COLORADO   ORCHARD. 
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ROAD  INDICATOR 


A   ROAD-INDICATOR   FOR  MOTORS 

A  DEVICE  that  cm  be  loaded  with  a  film  lor  any  given  road 
and  then  fastened  to  the  dashboard  of  an  automobile  so 
that  the  drivei  can  t<.-ll  exactlj  where  he  is.  is  described  by  Josef 
Hofmann  in  Count  in  An:,  \ew   York,  November). 

>a\s  Mr.  Hofmann  : 

"  rouring  in  a  motor  is  not  only  a  great  pleasure,  but  also  a 
nvenience.  Whoever  has  used  a  motor  in  midsummer 
instead  oi  a  hot  and  close  railroad-car,  will  never  go  back  to  the 
latter  way  ol  traveling,  provided,  naturally,  that  he  can  afford  not 
to  do  so.  The  motorcar,  however,  does  not  run  on  rails  like  its 
'older  brother.'  as  the 
French  motorist  calls 
the  train,  but  must  be 
guided,  and  the  driver 
of  such  a  vehicle  faces 
often  a  great  difficulty 
in  rinding  h;s  way  on  the 
road  and  through  the 
different  towns  and  vil- 
lages which  he  has  to 
pass  on  his  journey. 
Even  the  best  automo- 
bile map  will  only  in- 
dicate which  road  to 
choose,  but  will  not  tell 
the  driver  whether  he 
faces  that  very  road  or 
a  similar  one. 

"Before  deciding  if 
one  has  to  turn  into  such 
a  road  or  continue 
straight  ahead,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to 
identify  the  road  in  question;  this  means  stopping  the  car  and 
looking  up  the  signboards,  if  there  happen  to  be  any,  or  asking 
some  one  for  advice,  provided  there  should  be  any  one  to  ask. 
At  night  such  an  identification  is.  naturally,  still  more  difficult. 

"A  road-iadicator  eliminates  all  this  trouble.  The  owner  of 
such  a  device  knows  by  day  and  night  (at  night  the  map  is  lighted 
transparently  by  a  small  electric  lamp)  where  he  and  his  car  are 
located  on  the  road,  and  need  only  await  the  signal  of  an  electric 
alarm  bell  which  always  rings  250  to  300  yards  ahead  of  sharp 
turns,  railroad  crossings,  dangerous  curves,  etc.,  and  simply  fol- 
low then  the  accurate  indication  of  his  apparatus. 

"  I  had  such  an  indicator  over  a  year  on  my  car  abroad,  and 
covered  long  distances  with  its  help,  passing  through  unknown 
towns  and  villages,  and  found  that  I  never  had  to  stop  to  consult 
sign-boards,  never  asked  any  one  for  directions,  and  never  went 
wrong. 

"The  road-indicator  itself,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration, consists  of  a  small  metal  box  which  is  placed  on  the  dash- 
board before  the  driver,  and  is  connected  with  one  of  the  front 
wheels  of  the  motor-car  by  means  of  a  flexible  shaft,  similar  to  the 
arrangement  used  on  speedometers." 

The  map  is  designed  in  two  scales — a  scale  of  1  to  12,500  for 
town  work  and  a  small  scale  of  1  to  50,000  for  the  country.  This 
map  is  printed  on  a  long  strip  of  transparent  paper,  wound  on  a 
spool  on  one  side  of  the  "box,"  and  moves  toward  the  other  side  in 
proportion  to  the  distance  covered.  To  keep  up  this  proportion 
for  both  scales  two  different  speeds  have  been  provided  to  corre- 
spond with  the  two  scales.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  change  of  these  speeds  is  performed  by  electric  magnetos 
which  act  automatically,  the  electric  circuit  being  closed  by  con- 
tacts and  a  perforation  in  the  map.  The  contacts  fall  into  the 
perforations  which  are  cut  in  the  map,  and  set  the  magnetos  in 
action.  This  function  is  performed  from  a  large  gear  to  the  small 
scale  map,  and  vice  versa.  The  electric  bell  acts  in  the  same  way, 
having  a  separate  sliding  contact.  As  a  source  of  electric  energy 
the  ignition  battery  may  be  used. 

"  It  is  obvious  that  for  each  trip  there  must  be  a  special  map 
copied  from  the  best  geological  maps  obtainable. 

"The  system  of  the  road  map  is  as  follows:  The  center  line 


represents  the  road  on  which  the  car  is  traveling.  All  the  roads 
marked  above  this  line  mean  'to  (he  right,'  the  roads  marked  under 
the  line  '10  the  Kit.*  Side  roads  .\w\  cross-roads  are  marked  red; 
roads  to  take  are  in  solid  black  ;  railroads  and  railroad-crossings 
aie  in  black   with  thin   lines  across;   towns,  villages,  and   houses, 


led;    rivers  and    lakes,    blue:  forests  and    gardens,   green. 


All 


roads  are  shown  leading  oil  at  their  actual  angles  ;  once  the  driver 
turns  into  the  proper  ro.nl,  however,  he  goes  straight  ahead,  and 
then  the  centre  line  again  represents  the  road  on  which  he  is 
traveling. 

"On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  'box,'  under  the  glass  door,  there 
is  a  thin  black  wire  fastened  across.  This  wire  is  stationary. 
while  the  map  moves  all  the  time  toward  it.     Any  road,  bridge,  or 

railroad  crossing  on  the 
map,  when  appearing 
exactly  under  this  line, 
will  correspond  with  the 
place  on  the  road  over 
which  the  car  is  passing 
at  that  moment.  The 
driver,  therefore,  will 
always  know,  when  he 
looks  down  on  his  indi- 
cator, just  what  road  he 
faces  and  what  village 
or  town  he  is  passing. 

"When  starting  on  a 
journey,  the  driver  has 
to  put  a  'film'  (for  ex- 
ample, New  York  to 
Boston,  via  New  Ha- 
ven, Hartford,  and 
Springfield)  in  the  'box,' 
set  the  map  with  the 
starting-point  directly 
under  the  cross-wire 
(say,  Twenty-third  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue),  and  when  passing 
with  his  car  over  that  point,  switch  on  the  apparatus.  From  that 
point  the  device  will  indicate  automatically  all  that  is  worthy  to 
know  on  such  a  trip. 

"More  than  this,  it  will  signal  beforehand  all  dangerous  turns, 
railroad-crossings,  etc.,  and  by  this  means  prevent  bad  accidents 
which  lately  have  been  a  daily  occurrence." 


FOR    MOTOR-CARS. 


TO  CONTROL  MOTOR  SPEED 

rF\V()  devices  that  have  been  authorized  by  law  in  Great  Britain, 
*■  to  indicate  publicly  or  to  control  the  speed  of  motor-cars, 
are  described  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  September  11).  One  of  them 
gives  an  audible  signal  whenever  the  car  to  which  it  is  attached 
exceeds  the  legal  speed,  while  the  other  actually  operates  a  brake 
and  thus  slows  down  the  car  automatically.  As  the  limit  of  the 
latter  may  be  adjusted  by  a  key,  however,  the  owner  apparently 
may  fix  the  maximum  speed  at  any  point  he  chooses.  Says  the 
writer  of  the  article  : 

"The  first  of  these  devices  includes  a  cylindrical  air-compressor, 
in  the  bottom  of  which  is  an  extension  with  a  piston  having  two 
radial  apertures  and  opposed  in  its  motion  by  a  spring.  So  long 
as  the  speed  of  the  principal  piston  is  less  than  the  determined 
limit,  the  second  piston  remains  motionless  and  the  air  escapes  by 
one  of  its  apertures  ;  but  when  this  limit  is  exceeded,  the  piston  is 
pushed  back,  one  of  its  openings  comes  opposite  a  whistle,  and 
the  escaping  air  makes  a  sharp  sound. 

"  The  second  of  the  devices  is  composed  of  an  oil  pump  in  whose 
circuit  is  included  a  three-way  cock.  This  latter  is  controlled  by 
a  centrifugal  regulator  and  its  third  pipe  leads  into  a  cylinder. 
When  the  normal  speed  is  exceeded  the  regulator  opens  this  con- 
duit and  the  oil  comprest  in  the  pump  operates  the  piston  in  the 
cylinder,  which,  in  its  turn,  .  .  .  slows  up  the  car  and  brings  it 
down  to  normal  speed. 

"This  latter  device  also  includes  a  dial  indicating  the  maximum 
admissible  speed,  and  allows  of  altering  this  limit  at  will,  by  ad- 
justing, with  a  key,  the  spring  of  the  centrifugal  regulator." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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DISCORD  AT  THE   HOLY  SEPULCHER 

"HE  "deadliest  scandal  of  Christendom  "  centers,  we  are  told, 
-*■       about  the  Holy  Sepulcher  in  Jerusalem.     It  takes  the  bayo- 
nets of  Islam  to  keep  the  Christians  from  each  other's  throats,  says 
James  Creelman,  who  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  East  to  investigate 


AT  THE  DOORWAY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHER. 

Mr.  Creelman  talking  to  a  Moslem  guardian  while  in  the  shadow 
stands  a  Greek  monk  on  guard  at  the  entrance. 

the  Adana  massacres  saw  a  condition  of  things  both  in  Jerusalem 
and  in  Bethlehem  to  make  Christians  weep.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"this  confusion  of  Christendom  among  its  supremely  sacred 
shrines"  makes  the  Turk  laugh  and  the  Jew  marvel.  The  facts  in 
a  nutshell  are  given  in  this  paragraph  from  Mr.  Creelman \s  article 
in  the  New  York  Times : 

"Greeks,  Latins,  and  Armenians,  robed,  mitered,  hooded,  and 
sandaled,  with  Syrians,  Copts,  Abyssinians,  and  what  not  of  minor 
churches  huddled  on  either  side  of  the  great  Christian  denomina- 
tions, insult  and  conspire  against  each  other,  and  condescend  to 
vulgar  fist  brawls,  while  hosts  of  poor  pilgrims,  haggard,  weary, 
and  white  with  want,  pour  their  pitiful  savings  into  monastic 
treasuries  in  which  are  already  piled  gold  and  jewels  enough  to 
make  the  splendor  of  the  Caesars  look  dim." 

This  is  the  bone  of  contention  between  these  priests  of  antago- 
nistic races : 

"This  sacred  place,  where  for  more  than  sixteen  centuries  Chris- 
tendom has  wept  and  prayed  over  the  small  rock-hewn  chamber  in 
which  it  is  said  Joseph,  of  Arimathea,  laid  the  dead  body  of 
Christ ;  where  emperors  and  empresses,  kings  and  queens,  popes, 
cardinals,  steel-clad  crusaders,  military  conquerors,  millions  of 
traveUweary  pilgrims,  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  earth,  have 
knelt  in  awed  silence,  is  a  white  marble  chapel,  six  and  a  half 
feet  long  by  six  feet  wide,  with  a  tomb  of  once  white  marble  slabs 
at  the  side — the  top  slab  being  cracked  in  the  middle — and  forty- 
three  precious  little  silver  lamps  twinkling  faintly  at  the  ends  of 
chains  overhead." 

The  keeping  of  the  sacred  place  is  deputed  to  these  warring  sects 
with  sharply  defined  privileges  for  each  coming  from  the  Sultan 
himself.     Says  the  writer: 

"So  jealous  are  these  churches  of  their  rights  and  so  ready  to 
resist  the  slightest  encroachment  of  others  upon  their  privileges, 
that  it  would  require  a  special  firman  of  the  Sultan  himself  to  per- 
mit one  church  even  to  dust  a  lamp  belonging  to  another  church. 
The  right  of  each  denomination  to  sweep  or  dust  any  part  of  the 
sacred  building  is  set  forth  in  imperial  firmans,  each  spot  of  the 
floor  or  wall  being  m<  to   an    inch — and   this  minute  and 


almost  incredibly  strict  system  of  regulation  extends  even  to  the 
stones  of  the  outer  courtyard.  To  keep  Christian  monks  and 
priests  from  assaulting  each  other  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher,  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers  prescribe  the  time  at  which 
the  doors  shall  open  and  close,  the  order  in  which  each  church 
shall  celebrate  mass,  or  have  other  religious  exercises,  naming  the 
day,  the  hour,  and  the  minute  of  each  event  that  takes  place, 
enumerating  the  exact  number  of  candles  and  lamps  to  which  each 
denomination  is  entitled  in  each  particular  place,  and  just  when 
they  may  be  trimmed  ;  and  not  a  picture  may  be  moved  or  cleaned, 
not  a  nail  or  tack  disturbed  without  an  imperial  document  from 
Constantinople. 

"The  lofty  arches  of  the  venerable  church,  with  its  wonderful 
aisles  and  chapels,  are  gray  with  the  dirt  of  ages,  and  even  the  ceil- 
ing of  the  great  dome  above  the  sepulcher  of  Christ  is  disfigured 
with  bare  patches  and  hanging  tatters  of  blue  fresco,  because  the 
contentious  followers  of  the  humble  Nazarene,  in  whose  name  they 
spit  upon  each  other,  can  not  agree  who  shall  have  the  honor  of 
repairing  it." 

The  writer  quotes  the  words  of  the  Arab  guardian  who  sits  in 
the  doorway  and  keeps  the  keys  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
cher, a  duty  that  has  reposed  in  his  family  since  the  days  of  the 
great  Omar.     He  said: 

"If  we  were  not  here  the  Christians  would  kill  each  other. 
There  are  times  when  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  thousand  of  our 
soldiers  inside  of  the  building  to  keep  the  peace.  Think  of  a 
whole  Moslem  regiment  with  rifles  and  bayonets  on  duty  in  a 
Christian  church  on  Easter  Sunday  !  These  monks  and  priests 
have  no  more  reverence  for  this  place  than  so  many  merchants 
have  for  their  shops.  They  quarrel  and  abuse  each  other  from 
one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other  and  we  are  constantly  called  upon 
to  interfere  when  they  beat  each  other  with  fists  and  brooms,  yes, 
sometimes  with  knives  and  hatchets.  But  there  is  never  a  Moslem 
who  enters  the  church  without  removing  his  shoes. 

"In  all  the  years  I  have  sat  here  I  have  never  seen  a  Christian 


FANATIC    WINDOW    DRAFF.RIES. 

The  rivalry  of  Christian  sects  prevents  cleaning  this  window  of  dirt 
and  cobwebs  that  have  been  gathering  for  thirty-nine  years 

monk,  Greek,  Latin,  Armenian,  Copt,  or  Syrian,  give  alms  to  the 
miserable  men,  women,  and  children  who  come  here  for  help  ;  yet 
it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  Moslems  bestow  money  on  the  beggars 
in  and  out  of  the  church.     And  no  king  has  such  rich  treasure-  ,i< 
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Ihese  monks  can  show,  while  the  pilgrims  pour  new  fortunes  into 
their  hands  everj  year 

"Oh.    it    is   terrible   lure'     There    is   so   much   fraud,  so   much 

hatred,  so  much  jealousy.     I  have  even  seen  christians  shouting 

ami  swearing  and  righting  like  common  street  ruffians  around  the 

self.     We  Moslems,  ol  course,  guard  this  church 

because  it  is  the  shrine  of  one  of  our  greatest  proph- 

lesus,  -    to  keep  the  public  peace." 


hibition-  a  poinl  on  which  we   had  exprest  no  opinion,  certainly 
none  againsl  prohibition. 

"I. oval  Christian  souls  disturbed — not  by  the  editorial,  but  l>y 
the  headlines  have  written  to  the  editors,  some  to  rebuke,  some 
to  reprove,  some  to  lament.  More  than  one  writer  desires  to  know 
on  what  ground  we  have  'rejected'  the  Bible.     Others  argue  at 


CHICAGO  NEWSPAPER  THE- 
OLOGIANS 

Hi  >\Y  the  daily  press  comports  itsell  as  a  guard- 
ian of  orthodox  faith  may  perhaps  be  seen 
in  a   recent  onslaught  upon    The  Biblical  World 

(Chicago)  by  the  learned  theologians  who  write 
headlines  for  the  Chicago  papers.     In  its  October 

number  that  journal  published  an  editorial  on  "the 
new  ethics  and  the  historical  interpretation  of  the 
Bible."  It  took  the  ground  that  "the  ethical  ques- 
tions of  to-day  can  not  be  decided  solely  by  ap- 
peal to  the  Bible  regarded  a>  a  compendium  of 
ethics,  i.e.,  as  a  code  of  statutes  requiring  for  their 
understanding  no  reference  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  arose,  but  must  he  met  on  the  one  hand 
by  a  historical  study  of  the  Bible,  and  on  the  other 
by  a  similar  study  of  present-day  conditions." 
This  was  seemingly  received  by  the  Chicago  pa- 
pers as  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  the  ingenuity  of  such  higher  critics  as 
the  starts  of  various  leading  dailies  posses t.  The 
November  Biblical  Worldrcports  in  considerable 
detail  what  happened,  thus  : 

"The  ink  was  scarcely  dry  on  our  pages  before 
there  appeared  in  the  daily  press  reports  "I  this 
article  under  such  headings  as  the  lollowing: 
'Warns  Church  against  Bible  as  Moral  Ciuide': 
'Calls  Bible  Useful  only  as  a  History  "  :  "Bible  not 
Ethical,  Thirteen  Professors  Say'  (there  being 
thirteen  names  in  our  list  of  editors):  'Attacks 
Bible  as  Ethics  Compendium' ;  'Jesus  as  a  Wine- 
Drinker":  'Professor  Burton  Attacks  Ethics  of 
Bible — Says  It  Ignores  Vital  Issues — Polygamy. 
Wine  Feasts,  and  Vengeance  Are  Given  Biblical 
Sanction,  He  Says."  In  most  cases  the  extracts 
from  the  article  given  under  these  startling  head- 
lines were  sufficient  to  show  a  fair-minded  reader 
that  they  grossly  misrepresented  the  editorial  itself. 
Yet  in  some  cases  the  interlarded  comments  were 
even  more  unfair  than  the  headlines.  Thus  one  paper  to  whose  re- 
porter there  had  been  given  at  his  request  some  further  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  article,  intimates  that  tho  the  editor  did  not 
quite  say  so,  be  really  approved  Sunday  baseball  and  open  saloons. 
Distance  and  telegraphic  transmission  but  increased  the  distor- 
tions. 'Bible  Ethics  Bad:  Chicago  University  Publication  Has- 
Startling  Editorial.  Frank  Higher  Criticism":  'Bible  Morals 
Condemned  :  University  Magazine  Says  It  Teaches  Bad  Conduct ' ; 
'Sensational  Attack  on  Bible  Stirs  University,'  were  some  of  the 
headlines  under  which  the  news  was  spread  abroad,  sometimes 
mitigated  by  additional  phrases,  sometimes  aggravated. 

"These  headlines  and  the  imperfect  reports  of  the  article  that 
followed  them  were  quickly  made  the  basis  of  editorial  comments. 
In  one  case  the  editor  takes  us  to  task  for  supposing  that  anybody 
could  overlook  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is  a  historical  record  of  the 
evolution  of  spiritual  truths,  and  then  proceeds  to  read  us  a  severe 
lecture  for  'complaining  '  of  this  characteristic  of  the  Bible.  The 
headlines  had  done  their  deadly  work  on  the  mind  even  of  the  man 
who  knew  full  well  how  untrustworthy  a  guide  they  are  to  the  facts. 
Repeating  in  large  part  the  views  we  had  advocated,  the  editor 
sharply  reproves  us  for  having  exprest  them. 

"  A  New  York  editor  wearing  spectacles  of  a  different  hue  found 
a  different  use  for  our  utterance  and  we  were  complimented  on  out- 
fairness  in  admitting  that  the  spirit  of  the  Bible  is  against  pro- 


Photogrmpha  by  courtesy  of  the  u      Jerusalem. 

MARBLE  CHAPEL  INSIDE  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHER. 

The  spot  marking  the  tomb  provided  by  Joseph  of  Arimathea  where  now  "  Christian  monks 
and  priests  quarrel  and  tiqht  over  hair  splitting  questions  of  sectarian  dignity  and  privilege,  tear 
each  other's  hair,  slap  each  other's  faces,  and  shed  each  other's  blood." 


length  to  convince  us  of  the  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic.  A  third, 
unlike  these  others,  penetrating  beneath  the  headlines  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  article,  reproves  us  for  our  supineness  in  the  matter, 
and  urges  the  immediate  institution  of  libel  suits." 

I'pon  these  facts  The  Biblical  World  remarks  : 

"  The  daily  press  is  so  saturated  with  the  spirit  of  sensationalism, 
so  drunken  with  its  own  yellow  poison,  or  so  incapable  of  under- 
standing anything  except  the  most  conventional  utterance  on  the 
subject  of  religion  or  morals,  as  to  be  practically  unable  to  apply 
plain  and  unsensational  language  to  a  report,  however  correct  in 
itself,  dealing  with  religious  and  ethical  matters." 

The  incident  makes  more  clear  than  before,  says  this  journal, 
"the  necessity  of  contending  for  the  legitimacy  and  importance 
of  the  historical  point  of  view  in  Bible  study."     It  goes  on  : 

"The  general  public  is  still  unable  to  recognize  any  middle 
ground  between  the  acceptance  of  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  as 
authoritative 'from  cover  to  cover  '  and  the  'rejection  '  of  the  Bible. 
One  who  points  out  that  the  Bible  must  be  studied  as  the  nature 
of  the  literature  demands,  i.e.,  historically,  is  'attacking  '  the 
Bible,  calling  its  morals  bad.  making  it  'useful  only  as  history.' 
Confusion  of  the  public  mind  on  this  point  greatly  diminishes  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Bible." 
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CATHOLIC  PRESS  ON   THE  FERRER 
EXECUTION 

THE  Spanish  Government's  action  against  Ferrer  receives  the 
general  support  of  the  Roman-Catholic  press  of  this  coun- 
try;  and  in  several  instances  the  secular  newspapers  are  sharply 
rebuked  for  the  sympathy  they  have  exprest  for  the  fate  of  the 
educator  of  Barcelona.  "Scoundrel,  blackguard,  and  promoter 
of  chaos,"  are  the  epithets  used  against  Ferrer  by  The  Catholic 
Union  and  Times  (Buffalo),  and  The  Sacred  Heart  Revieiv  (Bos- 
ton) declares  that  he  was  "no  hero."  The  Catholic  review, 
America  (New  York),  thinks  the  press  at  home  and  abroad  has 
been  "hysterical"  over  an  "anarchist's  death,"  and  states  rather 
more  temperately  than  the  other  church  journals  this  view  of  the 
situation : 

"  In  general,  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  a  revolutionary  propa- 
gandist, that  he  was  intimately  connected  with  the  enemies  of  his 
Government,  and  that  he  has  been  frequently  under  suspicion  of 
having  instigated  or  taken  part  in  the  use  of  bombs,  particularly 
on  the  occasion  of  the  attempted  assassination  of  the  King  and 
Queen.  Incriminating  documents  were  found  in  his  possession, 
among  them  a  program  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Government  and 
the  seizure  of  bank  deposits  and  funds  for  the  benefit  of  the  revo- 
lutionary forces,  with  hand-bills  calling  on  the  people  to  rise  and 
arm  for  war.  The  immediate  accusation  for  which  he  was  tried 
before  the  Council  of  War  was  that  he  had  actively  instigated  and 
taken  part  in  the  Barcelona  riots.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  did  not  receive  a  fair  trial." 

The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland)  thinks  the  motive  of  the 
secular  press  has  been,  "anything  to  discredit  Spain."  "The 
press,"  it  says,  "without  submitting  any  proof,  claims  that  great 
outrages  are  committed  in  Spanish  prisons  and  particularly  in  the 
fortress  of  Montjuich,"  whereas  these  statements  need  corrobora- 
tion. The  Catholic  Universe  singles  out  the  London  Spectator 
for  criticism,  saying  that  "advocates  of  'law  and  order'  at  home 
ought  not  to  condemn  those  who  seek  to  enforce  those  principles 
in  other  lands."  The  Catholic  Standard  and  Times  (Philadel- 
phia) thinks  that  Spain  did  no  more  in  executing  Ferrer  than  any 
other  country  would  have  done,  but  admits  that  "  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  so  hard  an  alternative  had  to  be  faced."  The 
Sacred  Heart  Review  regards  it  as  still  an  open  question  whether 
or  not  the  execution  "just  at  this  time  was  a  tactical  blunder." 
The  Catholic  Union  and  Times  (Buffalo),  more  bitter  than  all  its 
fellows,  says  this  : 

"One  would  naturally  suppose  that  the  death  of  Ferrer  would 
cause  the  anarchists  to  howl,  as  they  did  when  Spies  and  the  rest 
of  the  Haymarket  profest  assassins  stood  on  the  gallows  at  Chi- 
cago and  had  their  impious  'hurrah  for  anarchy  '  stifled  with  the 
hangman's  rope. 

"The  logic  of  such  a  course  would  be  sufficiently  intelligible. 
Was  not  Ferrer  the  high  priest  of  devastation,  with  his  red  knife 
gleaming  with  the  fire  of  burning  convents  and  palaces,  and  do  not 
the  anarchists,  one  of  whom  shot  our  kind  President  and  another 
our  devoted  Denver  priest,  hate  religion  and  all  forms  of  power  and 
government  that  it  sanctions  and  sustains  ?  So  we  do  not  wonder  at 
these  incarnate  devils,  who  relish  hell's  disorder,  fantastically 
maneuvering  through  the  streets  of  European  capitals,  and  hissing 
hate  at  everything  and  everybody  qualified  with  Christianity.  We 
can  well  understand  why  they  should  shake  their  bloody  fists  at 
the  Vatican,  for  the  devil,  their  captain,  has  done  it  often  before, 
and  would  forget  his  purpose  and  the  Holy  Father's  mission  were 
he  not  to  try  it  again. 

"  I5ut  how  explain  our  American  dailies  that,  with  garish  head- 
lines and  eye-catching  cartoons,  proclaim  hope  for  liberty  in  Spain, 
as  a  sequence  to  the  merited  death  of  a  rebel  against  all  the  law 
and  order  of  that  unfortunate  land  ?  Is  the  sense  of  justice  in 
these  papers  regulated  by  mere  distance?  Does  their  bigotry,  be- 
cause of  Spain's  Catholicism,  desire  and  relish  disaster  ?  Have 
these  periodicals  grown  so  blind  that  they  imagine  the  same  canons 
for  law,  and  liberty  its  sister,  are  not  kindred  everywhere  in  this 
small  world  ?     Is  it  fair  to  exalt  the  death  of  a  criminal  and  to  make 


laughable   the  crown   whose   edict,   true  and  right  according  to 
every  recognized  principle,  justified  the  execution  of  an  outlaw  ?" 


HINDU  VIEW   OF  CHRISTIAN   MISSIONS 

/^\NE  of  the  most  difficult  things  in  the  world  is  to  find  out 
^S  what  those  Eastern  people's  who  are  being  appealed  to  by 
teachers  of  Christianity  think  of  this  Western  religion  and  its  rep- 
resentatives. We  know  that  the  Japanese,  for  instance,  are  not 
averse  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  Christ,  but  turn  away  from  the 
system  of  dogmatic  and  ritual  ecclesiasticism  which  has  been 
founded  upon  it.  But  little  hitherto  has  been  exactly  known  of 
the  attitude  of  India.  Those  who  contribute  to  missions,  who 
read  the  reports  of  missionaries,  will  be  interested  in  learning  from 
a  high  authority  exactly  how  the  educated,  and  so  far  sophisticated, 
classes  in  Hindustan  think  of  the  gospel  system,  and  what  lessons 
they  acknowledge  it  teaches  them,  and  what  examples  it  sets  them, 
altho  they  may  not  embrace  it. 

The  advocates  of  missions  to  India  may  not  have  heard  that 
there  is  a  movement  among  the  intellectual  class  of  Hindus  to  re- 
vive the  study  of  their  own  ancient  religion  and  history.  The 
Central  Hindu  College  in  Benares  was  instituted  for  this  purpose 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  Arundale,  the  principal,  writes  in  the  Hindustan 
Review  (Allahabad)  an  article  intended  to  rouse  his  readers  to  a 
sense  of  their  responsibilities,  both  social  and  religious.  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  it  seems,  has  been  much  aided  in  its  spread  by  the 
apathy  of  the  natives,  particularly  by  their  neglect  of  what  Gen- 
eral Booth  calls  the  submerged  classes.  The  ignorant  and  the 
poor  ire  utterly  ignored  by  those  above  them  and  charity  and  phil- 
anthropy are  almost  unknown  among  those  who  have  the  power  to 
found  schools  and  distribute  to  the  needy.  Thus  the  Indian  con- 
vert is  generally  attracted  by  the  loaves  and  fishes,  altho  the  num- 
ber of  converts  even  under  the  influence  of  such  motives  is  insig- 
nificant, according  to  this  writer.  Speaking  of  "the  hold  upon 
India"  possest  by  missionary  enterprise,  and  seeking  for  the  secret 
of  "the  success  it  has  in  certain  directions,"  he  gives  the  following 
as  the  principal  causes  : 

"  Enthusiasm  and  sincerity  among  the  workers;  apathy  among 
the  Indians;  self-interest  among  the  converted.  I  yield  to  none 
in  my  admiration  of  the  spirit  of  those  who  devote  themselves  in 
all  sincerity  to  the  work  of  their  Master." 

The  living  power  of  Hindu  traditions,  religious  and  historic,  is 
fading  and  dwindling  because  of  the  zeal  and  philanthropy  of 
Christians  in  India,  says  Principal  A 'undale.  Speaking  of  the 
apathy  of  Hindus  toward  those  socially  their  inferiors  he  writes: 

"  I  venture  to  suggest  that  in  this  we  see  not  only  the  true  cause 
of  whatever  success  missionary  effort  has  achieved,  but  also  the 
key  to  the  problem  which  confronts  us.  The  average  Indian  does 
not  care — while  the  average  European  does  care — about  the  wel- 
fare of  what  may  be  called  in  India  the  submerged  sixth.  If  the 
British  people  has  accumulated  a  heavy  karma  for  the  condition 
of  the  slums  in  her  great  towns,  no  less  certain  is  it  that  when  the 
Indian  nation  takes  upon  itself  the  responsibilities  of  national  life 
the  problem  of  the  deprest  classes  will  form  one  of  the  most  anxious 
questions  of  the  future  statesman,  of  no  less  magnitude  than  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed  in  the  West  of  to-day.  The  Indian  is 
not  doing  his  duty  and  will  therefore  have  to  pay  the  penalty,  and 
altho  all  honoris  due  to  the  Christian  missionary  who  takes  up  the 
burden  which  the  Indian  is  unwilling  to  bear,  it  is  time  for  the 
Indian,  if  there  be  any  question  of  self-government  at  all,  to  show 
that  he  is  able  to  look  after  his  own  people  himself.  Signs  of  the 
times  are  not  wanting  to  indicate  that  the  awakening  is  taking 
place,  but  unless  provision  is  made  for  the  religious  development 
of  the  lower  castes,  we  shall  continue  to  be  spectators  of  the  sad 
sight  of  hundreds  of  Indians  practically  compelled  to  adopt  a 
foreign  faith  in  default  of  the  necessary  help  to  understand  the 
value  of  their  own.  ...  If  the  apathy  to  which  I  have  been  re- 
ferring were  but  extended  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  population 
the  problem  would  be  serious  enough,  but,  as  far  as  education 
goes,  it  is  an  apathy  which  permeates  the  whole  race." 
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ENGLAND  WEEPING  FOR  HER  PICTURES 

NI.\'IK  before,  seemingly,  has  Great  Britain  shown  such  ab- 
ject fear  ol  the  American  millionaire,  and  his  ruthless  tend- 
ency to  denude  her  oi  her  art  treasures.  A  great  exhibition  of 
old  masters  h.is  recently  been  opened  at  the  (irafton  Galleries  in 

ndon,  and  the  public  persist  in  turning  the  occasion  into  a  wake. 
•"  Before  the  Grafton  Galleries'  doors  were  opened,"  says  the  Lon- 
don correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  "the 
voice  of  lamentation  was  heard  in  the  land,  Britan- 
nia  weeping  for  her  pictures  and  refusing  to  he 
comforted,  because  they  are  sure  to  be  sold  to 
American  millionaires."  On  many  sides  it  is  as- 
serted that  the  exhibition,  instead  of  helping  to 
keep  the  treasures  at  home,  has  "simply  collected 
them  in  convenient  fashion  lor  certain  emigration 
to  the  I'nited  States."'  The  Saturday  Review 
{London)  looks  its  glummest  and  says  : 

"The  National  Loan  Exhibition  is  a  cry  of  dis- 
tress. The  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery  invite 
the  public  to  inspect  the  collected  treasures  as 
tho  they  said,  'Come  and  look  your  last.  Before 
long  these  precious  possessions  will  in  the  inevi- 
t  >le  Course  of  things  have  vanished  from  your 
shores.  We  are  helpless  and  can  not  do  anything 
to  save  them."  " 


After  recovering  from  its  first  depression,  this 
Review,  in  the  person  of  its  art  critic,  Mr.  Lau- 
rence Binyon,  speaks  a  little  more  temperately  of 
the  situation  whose  gravity  it  still  believes  to  be 
great.     We  read  : 


do  not  despaii  oi  a  daj  in  which  it  may  be  regarded  asan  essential 
oi  decent  life. 

"  But  the  luxurious  aspect  ol  art  has  been  emphasized  ol  late 
years  by  the  insatiable  demand  ol  rich  countries  for  old  master- 
pieces—  a  demand  which  has  resulted  in  prices  so  enormous  as 
almost  to  act  as  a  compulsion  upon  possessors  of  these  works  of 
art.  Now,  the  combined  pressure  of  taxation  and  temptation  have 
had  a  serious  effect  upon  the  treasure-houses  of  the  nation.  And 
therefore  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  all  be  glad  that  in  that  measure 


MR.    LEWIS    HARCOURT    IN    HIS    STUDY, 

Who   promises  that  the  budget  will  relieve  British  noblemen  of  "the  combined  pressure  of  taxa- 
tion and  temptation  "  so  that  England  may  keep  her  great  works  of  art. 


"  At  last  we  are  beginning  as  a  nation  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  something  must  be  done  ;  that  there  are  a  certain 
number  of  pictures  of  the  very  highest  order  in  the  private  collec- 
tions of  England  which  are  in  danger  of  being  captured  by  foreign 
buyers,  and  which  ought  not  to  leave  the  country  if  any  means  can 
be  found  of  retaining  them  for  the  nation.  At  last  we  have  evi- 
dence that  the  necessity  of  taking  action  is  recognized  by  the  State. 
Individual  effort  and  generosity  may  be  counted  on  for  much  ;  but 
the  cooperation  of  Government  is  indispensable  ;  for  it  is  not  only 
large  funds  that  are  needed,  but  the  whole  system  and  machinery  of 
public  purchase  want  to  be  reorganized.  .  .  .  The  exhibition  of 
these  treasures  from  private  collections  will  no  doubt  stimulate 
yet  further  prodigious  offers  from  millionaires  in  America  and 
elsewhere ;  and  there  are  some  who  think  that  on  this  account  the 
policy  of  the  committee  responsible  for  the  exhibition  was  mis- 
taken. But,  after  all.  we  can  not  rouse  the  public  to  an  active 
sense  of  the  dangers  of  the  situation  by  a  policy  of  silence  and 
suppression  ;  owners  can  not  be  compelled  to  hide  their  treasures 
away  ;  and  the  same  argument  would  hold  good  against  the  winter 
exhibitions  at  Burlington  House  and  against  any  exhibition  of  old 
masters — except  bad  ones — whatsoever.  All  London  is  flocking 
to  the  Grafton  Galleries,  and  as  the  pictures  will  be  there  till  the 
end  of  the  year,  let  us  hope  that  not  only  will  the  National  Gallery 
profit  handsomely  by  the  receipts,  which  are  to  go  to  it,  but — what 
is  more  important — that  the  nation  will  be  stimulated  to  a  frame 
of  mind  which  will  make  effective  action  possible." 

The  opening  of  the  exhibition  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Harcourt,  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  who  in  his  address 
suggested  the  means  by  which  the  British  Government  hoped  to 
stay  the  emigration  of  art  treasures  from  its  shores.     He  said : 

"  1  suppose  there  could  be  no  occasion  less  suitable  than  this  on 
which  to  touch  on  any  question  of  political  polemics  ;  and  there- 
fore I  trust  you  will  not  all  shake  with  alarm  if  I  whisper  the 
dangerous  word  budget.  It  is  a  truism  of  economics  that  when 
the  necessities  of  the  State  impose  increased  charges  upon  indi- 
viduals, luxuries  are  generally  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of  econo- 
my.    Art,  unfortunately,  is  still  included  among  luxuries,  tho  I 


to  which  I  have  referred  we  have  been  able  to  give  a  substantial 
relief  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  maintain  their  collections  intact. 
"  For  many  years  past  articles  of  national,  historic,  or  scientific 
interest  have  been  exempt  from  death  duties,  if  heirlooms  or  en- 
tailed. We  propose  in  the  future,  when  that  bill  has  become  an 
act,  to  enlarge  that  area  of  exemption.  No  question  will  in  future 
be  asked  as  to  whether  these  objects  are  heirlooms  or  are  entailed. 
And  we  enlarge  the  definition 'national,  historic,  or  scientific  inter- 
est' by  the  addition  of  the  all-embracing  word  'artistic.'  There- 
fore in  future  no  works  of  art  will  be  liable  to  death  duties  unless 
they  are  sold." 

Mr.  Balfour,  who  followed  Mr.  Harcourt,  praised  his  speech  as 
a  little  masterpiece,  and  said  that  "  it  had  the  very  remarkable 
quality  of  being  a  speech  on  the  budget  with  which  I  was  able 
heartily  to  agree."     He  continued  : 

"  I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Harcourt  has  in  the  least  exaggerated 
the  force  of  those  tendencies  which  are  ever  making  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  us  to  retain  what  our  forefathers  had  the  good 
taste  to  acquire.  Those  forces  are  not  merely  the  difficulties  of 
national  finance  and  the  weight  of  taxation  ;  they  are  represented 
also  by  the  increasing  desire  of  other  countries — the  perfectly 
laudable  desire — to  add  to  their  art  treasures,  and  by  the  increas- 
ing power  which  other  countries  are  acquiring  of  supplying  the 
necessary  funds  by  which  these  pictures  may  be  transferred  from 
our  shores  to  theirs. 

"This  competition  is  driving  up  these  works  of  art  to  prices 
which  our  forefathers  never  dreamed  of,  and  which  are  really  only 
within  the  reach  either  of  wealthy  and  liberal  nations  or  of  private 
individuals  of  enormous  accumulated  possessions.  I  do  not  know 
how  this  tendency  is  fully  to  be  met.  I  think  such  suggestions  as 
have  fallen  from  Mr.  Harcourt  in  respect  of  the  method  of  levying 
the  death  duties  will  go  some  way — a  considerable  way.  But  .  .  . 
we  have  more  and  more  to  look  to  the  country  or  the  municipality 
to  buy  that  which  private  individuals  will  feel  themselves  com- 
pelled to  part  with,  not  from  any  unworthy  motive,  but  from  the 
necessities  of  providing  for  their  financial  needs." 
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RALPH    FLANDERS, 

General  manager. 


HENRY    RUSSELL, 

Managing  director. 


ARNOLDO    CONTI, 

Musical  director. 


MENOTTI   DELFINO, 

Regisseur  general. 


EXECUTIVE   OFFICERS    OF   THE    NEW   BOSTON    OPERA. 


BOSTON'S   DEMOCRATIC  OPERA 

1NCOLN  has  furnished  mottoes  for  man}'  enterprises,  but  it 
-*— '  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  contemplated  giving  a  motto  to  an 
opera-house.  Boston  has,  however,  apparently  decided  to  apply 
one  of  his  democratic  views  to  opera.  "Our  opera-house,"  says 
Mr.  Henry  Russell,  "  is  to  be  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by 
the  people."  Mr.  Russell  is  the  director  of  the  fine  new  house 
which  opens  its  season  on  November  8  with  a  performance  of 
"Gioconda."  And  Mr.  Eben  D.  Jordan,  who  has  been  the  finan- 
cial backer  of  the  enterprise,  quotes  him  approvingly.  How  this 
principle  will  be  put  into  practise  Mr.  Jordan  tells  us  in  The  New 
England  Magazine  (October).  Stars  will  not  outshine  all  else  in 
this  firmament.  "The  best  of  operas  will  be  presented  by  true 
artists  acting  and  singing  for  the  attaining  of  a  perfect  ensemble 
and  not  for  individual  glory."  One  dream  already  come  true,  Mr. 
Jordan  maintains,  is  that  the  performances  will  be  heard  by  the 
public  "for  modest  sums."  Box  and  seat  subscriptions  already 
assure  this.  "  Again,  the  opera  will  encourage  American  artists, 
not  with  the  cold  word  of  praise  that  really  means  advice  to  go 
abrcad  and  get  a  reputation,  but  with  actual  engagements." 
Furthermore,  a  school  of  grand  opera  has  been  established  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  a  step  re- 
garded as  "the  most  important  in  the  operatic  history  of  America." 
Full  of  benevolence  Mr.  Jordan  goes  on  to  declare  that  "in  other 
ways  help  will  be  furnished,  genius  encouraged,  ability  rewarded, 
without  the  necessity  for  the  heart-breaking  experiences  Ameri- 
cans so  often  encounter  in  Europe." 

The  new  house  is  believed  to  be  "the  last  word  in  convenience, 
utility,  and  beauty."  Tho  the  projectors  of  this  enterprise  visited 
Europe  to  study  the  temples  of  music  there,  competition  with 
them  is  not  aimed  at.  "The  splendor  of  the  immensely  subsidized 
institutions,  as-  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  would  in  itself  defeat  the 
whole  intent  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company,  which  is  to  furnish 
high-class  grand  opera  at  a  moderate  price  in  a  home  of  visual 
charm  and  esthetic  satisfaction."  Going  into  some  particulars  of 
the  new  building  Mr.  Jordan  says  : 

"Its  red  brick  and  terra  cotta  and  strongly  recessed  Grecian 
pillars  satisfy  the  eye  and  the  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  at  once. 
Here  is  the  one  opera-house  in  the  New  World  that  looks  its  part. 
Mucli  artistic  tone  will  be  given  the  exterior  by  the  three  panels 
for  the  facade  made'by  Bela  Pratt,  the  sculptor  of  many  triumphs. 
Here  will  be  seen  the  chiseled  representations  of  the  dance,  music, 
drama. 

"Within  this  new  temple  of  art  is  a  combination  of  excellent 
features  found  in  no  other  opera-house  in  this  country.  There  is, 
for  instance,  no  orchestra  circle,  but  in  its  place  a  tier  of  boxes 


somewhat  resembling  those  at  Covent  Garden  and  corresponding 
to  the  'baignoires'  at  the  Theatre  Francais  in  Paris.  And  around 
the  whole  auditorium  sweeps  a  splendid  crescent-shaped  promen- 
ade, a  reversal  to  an  older  but  never  improved  form  of  theater 
building.  There  is  a  second  complete  tier  of  boxes  and  others  in 
which  seats  may  be  purchased  by  the  general  public  above  them 
and  nearer  the  stage.  The  full  seating  capacity  of  the  house  is 
2,700,  and  every  individual  of  that  number  will  be  enabled  not 
only  to  hear  an  opera,  but  to  see  it.  No  pillar  or  post  mars  the 
fine  sweep  of  floor  or  balconies." 

Some  details  of  the  artistic  equipment  sound  a  bit  un-American. 
There  will  be  a  "regisseur  general"  for  example,  and  a  "chef 
d'orchestra  "/  but  these  are  only  titles  suited  to  the  tastes  of  the 
"cogn/scenti  "  (they  spell  it  with  an  "i  "  in  Boston).  The  former 
functionary,  Minotti,  was  a  "stage-manager  "at  the  Imperial  Opera- 
House  in  Odessa,  "from  which  place  his  release  was  obtained  by 
Mr.  Russell  not  without  some  diplomacy."  Conti,  who  will  con- 
duct, has  had  ample  experience  in  Paris,  Buenos  Ayres,  London, 
and  Rome.     Further : 

"Much  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  perfection  of  the  ballet,  and 
here  again  is  shown  the  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  American 
talent  which  is  being  fostered  in  this  organization.  Forty  Boston 
girls  have  been  in  training  for  a  year  under  the  direction  of  Mme. 
Muschietto,  who  has  danced  in  all  the  leading  opera-centers  of  the 
world.  This  ballet  will  be  augmented  by  a  number  of  dancers 
from  Europe.  Mme.  Muschietto  has  been  assisted  in  this  work 
by  Maria  Paporello,  who  has  been  one  of  the  dancers  in  the  lead- 
ing opera-houses  of  America." 

The  roster  of  singers  presents  a  number  of  names  familiar  to  the 
patrons  of  the  Metropolitan.  There  is  evidence  of  an  entente 
cordiale  between  the  two  houses,  but  no  explicit  declaration.  We 
read  the  names  of  Frances  Alda,  Fely  Deresne,  Mathilde  Lewicka, 
Lydia  Lipkowska,  Alice  Neilson,  Lillian  Nordica,  and  Jane  Noria 
among  the  sopranos.  Maria  Claessens  and  Anna  Meitschik,  con- 
traltos. Eduard  Bourillon,  Edmond  Clement,  Ernesto  Giaconne, 
Christian  Hansen,  Florencio  Constantino,  Lorenzo  Oggero,  tenors, 
and  Georg  Baklanoff,  Raymon  Boulogne,  Angelina  Fornari, 
Antonio  Picco,  Emanuele  Sarmiento,  Francis  Archambault,  bari- 
tones, with  Nivette,  Pini-Corsi,  and  Pulsine  as  bassos. 

There  are  no  native  operas  promised  to  the  people  of  Boston, 
"for  the  very  sufficient  reason  that  there  is  no  such  work  to  be 
given  unless  the  late  John  K.  Paine's  'Azara'  be  considered  in  the 
running. "  Mr.  Converse's  "  Pipe  of  Desire  "  is  monopolized  by  the 
Metropolitan.  But  "this  Boston  institution  will  surely  encourage 
the  making  "  of  native  operas.     Meantime — 

"Here  is  the  operatic  provender  upon  which  the  people  of  New 
England  are  to  be  fed:  'La  Gioconda,'  'Boheme,'  'Lakme,' '  Ai'da, ' 
'Don   Pasquale,'    'Cavalleria    Rusticana,'    'Pagliacci,'    "Faust,' 
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I  g©notti,"Trovatore,'  'Carmen',' 'Romeo  et  Juliette/  'Manon  ' 
(Massenet's),  'Mrfphistophele,'  'Lucia,'  'Traviata,'  'II  Barbiere,' 
•  rosea, ' '  Falstaff,"Butterfly,"GuglielmoTell,"Otello,"Maestro 
di  Capello,'  'Serva  Padrona,1  'Rigoletto,'  'Elisire  d'Amore,'  and 

•Anton.'  " 

EMERSON   THROUGH   THE  VEIL  OF 

YEARS 

Hi  >W  Emerson  used  to  impress  his  audiences  in  old  "  Lyceum  " 
days  is  told  us  by  one  who  heard  him  then.     Mr.  \V.  C. 
iwnell  recalls  the  impressions  lie  received,  as  an  auditor,  but 
mm  in  the  least  remember  the  topic  of  Emerson's  lecture.     He 
has  a  feeling  now  "that  it  was  not  known   at  the  time  ami  did  not 
very  distinctly  in  the  lecture  itself."     It  is  something  of  a 
comfort  to  read  of  those  shadowy  days  when  onlj  giants  were  sup- 

tist  that  "there  was,  too,  a  decided  sprinkling  of  son 
among  the  audience,  whose  sentiments  were  disclosed  during  the 
decorous  exit."  Incomprehensibility,  it  seems,  "at  that  epoch 
erally,  was  the  great  offense;  it  was  a. sort  of  universal  charge 
linst  anything  uncomprehended,  made  in  complete  innocence 
Of  any  obligation  to  comprehend."  Mr.  Browned,  writing  in  the 
November  Scribtter''s,  goes  on: 

"Nevertheless  the  small  audience  was  ma.niestly  more  or  less 
spellbound.  Even  the  dissenters —.is  in  the  circumstances  the 
orthodox  of  the  day  may  be  called— were  imprest.  It  mighl  be 
all  over  their  heads,  as  they  contemptuously  acknowledged,  or 
vague,  as  they  charged,  or  disintegrating,  as  they— vaguely —felt. 
Hut  there  was  before  them,  placidly,  even  benignly,  uttering  in- 
cendiarism, an  extraordinarily  interesting  personality.  It  was 
evening  and  the  reflection  of  two  little  kerosene  lamps,  one  on 
either  side  of  his  lectern,  illuminated  softly  the  serenest  of  con- 
ceivable countenances — nobility  in  its  every  lineament  and  a  sort 


message  was  its  only  justification,  it  was  in  virtue  of  its  being,  so 
to  say,  blandly  oracular.  It  was  to  take  or  to  leave,  hut  its  air  of 
almost  blithe  aloofness  in  no  wise  implied  anything  speculative  or 
uncertain  in  its  substance— merely,  perhaps,  a  serene  equability 
as  to  your  receptivity  and  its  importance  to  you.  Communication 
was  manifestly  the  last  concern  oJ  the  lecturer.  That  was  con- 
spicuously not   his   affair.      If,  in    turning   over   the    leases  of   his 


EBEN    U.    JORDAN. 

The  Boston  millionaire  who,  besides  other  acts  of  musical  patronage, 
now  stands  behind  the  new  venture  in  grand  opera 

of  irradiating  detachment  about  the  whole  presence  suggestive  of 
some  new  kind  of  saint — perhaps  Unitarian.  There  was  nothing 
authoritative,  nothing  cathedral  in  his  delivery  of  his  message,  the 
character  of  which,  therefore,  as  a  message  was  distinctly  mini- 
mized :  and  if  nevertheless  it  was  somehow  clear  that  its  beina:  a 
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manuscript,  he  found  they  had  been  misplaced  and  the  next  page 
did  not  continue  his  sentence,  he  proceeded  unmoved,  after  an  in- 
stant's  hesitation,  with  what  it  recorded.  The  hiatus  received  but 
the  acknowledgment  of  a  half-smile — very  gentle,  wise,  and  toler- 
ant. Nothing  could  better  emphasize  the  complete  absence  of 
pretension  about  the  entire  performance,  which  thus  reached  a 
pitch  of  simplicity  as  effective  as  it  was  unaffected.  'It  makes  a 
great  difference  to  the  force  of  a  sentence,'  he  says  somewhere,  'if 
there  is  a  man  behind  it.'  Such  lyceum  technic  can  not  be  con- 
sidered exemplary.  But  in  this  case  the  most  obvious  fact  about 
the  lecture  was  that  there  was  a  man  behind  it.  Conventions  of 
presentation,  of  delivery,  of  all  the  usually  imperative  arts  of  per- 
suasion— even  of  communication,  as  I  say — seemed  to  lose  their 
significance  beside  the  personal  impressiveness  of  the  lecturer." 

Emerson's  moral  greatness  was  the  most  conspicuous  fact  about 
him,  says  Mr.  Brownell,  and  this  quality,  received  its  "essentially 
individual  stamp,  aside  from  its  perfection  from  its  indissoluble 
marriage  with  intellect."  Emerson  "preached  throughout  his  life." 
"And  he  did  nothing  but  preach;  even  his  poetry  is  preaching." 
His  deification  of  intellect,  the  essayist  goes  on  to  discriminate, 
"involved  a  corresponding  deficiency  in  susceptibility,"  and  "de- 
fective sympathies,"  we  are  told,  were  "as  characteristic  of  Em- 
erson's order  of  moral  elevation  as  was  this  one  enthusiasm  to 
which  his  susceptibility  limited  him."     We  read  further: 

"The  ether  that  he  breathed  habitually  was  too  rarefied  a 
medium  for  the  affections  to  thrive  in.  He  was  in  love  only  with 
the  ideal — and  the  ideal  as  he  conceived  it,  i.e.,  'the  absolute 
order  of  things.'  In  all  human  relations,  even  the  closest,  a  cer- 
tain aloofness  marks  his  feeling.  As  to  this  the  testimony  is 
unanimous.  It  was  far  from  being  shyness  in  the  sense  of  diffi- 
dence.    He  did  not  know  what  diffidence  was.     On  the  contrary, 
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it  proceeded  from  an  acute  sense  cf  self-respect.  Mr.  Cabot's 
'Memoir'  contains  a  delicious  letter  to  Margaret  Fuller,  who 
sighed  for  more  reciprocity  in  him.  Plainly  he  was  to  be  neither 
wheedled  nor  bullied  into  intimacy.  He  was  himself  quite  con- 
scious of  his  innate  unresponsiveness — as  indeed  what  was  there 
that  escaped  his  all-embracing,  all-mirroring  consciousness?  He 
was  twice  married,  and  received  his  life  long  the  deferential  devo- 
tion of  family  and  friends.  But  he  undoubtedly  felt  that  'my 
Father's  business  ' — or  his  equivalent  for  it — had  claims  upon  his 
preoccupation  superior  to  theirs.  The  essence  of  love  is  self- 
abandonment,  and  such  an  attitude  is  quite  foreign  to  him.  It 
was  in  fact  inconsistent  with  his  idea  of  the  dignity  and  impor- 
tance of  his  own  individuality,  which  he  cherished  with  a  single- 
ness quite  exactly  comparable  with  the  saint's  subordination  of 
all  earthly  to  divine  affection." 


the  very  highest  grade  of  writing  to  the  falling  off  in  religious  en- 
thusiasm, but  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the  writers  in  the  great 
epoch  had  themselves  already  been  through  such  a  falling  off. 

"Probaby  the  loss  of  very  high  literary  quality  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  commercialism  is  draining  off  the  talent  into  the  money- 
making  pursuits  ;  and  especially  to  the  new  fashion  developed  by 
the  literary  agent  of  making  authorship  one  of  them." 


BEST-SELLER  BUBBLES 

THE  "best  seller"  seems  to  mask  a  modern  form  of  philan- 
thropy, according  to  a  New  York  publisher.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  fortunate  author  accumulates  motor-cars  and  conn 
try  houses  from  the  proceeds  of  these  wealth- 
producers.  But  Mr.  Henry  Holt  is  credited 
with  saying  that  "a  best  seller  generally  sells 
as  long  as  it  is  advertised  at  a  little  more  ex- 
pense than  it  returns  to  its  publishers."  This, 
he  says,  "used  to  be  the  way  before  the  failure 
of  the  concerns  who  discovered  that  way  of  ma- 
king best  sellers."  The  day  of  best  sellers  now 
seems  to  him  to  be  on  the  wane,  and  to  support 
his  belief  he  quotes  a  publisher  who  "gambles 
higher  for  them  "  than  he  will  and  who  "has 
made  some  famous  losses  in  his  advances  "  as 
having  told  him  that  "within  a  few  years  writers 
of  best  sellers  have  had  to  put  up  with  a  sale  of 
25,000  copies  where  they  used  to  get  a  sale  of 
100,000."  Utilitarian  books  are  more  profitable 
than  "pure  literature."  Mr.  Holt  gives  his 
opinion  as  follows  in  an  interview  in  the  New 
York  Times  : 

"  I  have  never  considered  the  miscellaneous 
book  business  worth  doing  in  itself,  anyhow. 
By  that  I  mean  fiction  and  poetry — pure  litera- 
ture— likewise  impure  and  muddy  literature. 

"It  is  only  the  publication  of  more  or  less 
standard  books — books  related  more  or  less  to 
the  utilities — that  will  justify  any  house  in 
keeping  in  business,  as  some  people  holding 
different  opinions  have  learned  to  their  cost. 

"The  reason  is  that  fiction  seems  to  have  as 
mad  a  fascination  in  it  for  some  publishers  as 
for  confirmed  novel-readers — which  is  not  true  of  the  more  prosy 
kinds  of  books.  As  a  consequence  of  this  competition  in  fiction, 
the  number  of  houses  given  to  publishing  it,  the  royalties  paid  to 
authors,  and  the  discounts  to  dealers  have  taken  the  profit  out  of  it. " 

This  conservative  publisher  hasn't  a  very  high  opinion  of  the 
"ultimate  value  of  writing  that  is  being  done  nowadays  in  this 
country,"  as  we  learn  from  these  words : 

"Compared  to  the  '50s  and  '6os,  American  literature  is  dead. 
Every  one  knows  that.  But  American  literature  in  the  '50s  and 
'60s  meant  six  or  eight  great  authors,  whereas  now  there  are  ten 
respectable  authors  where  there  was  but  one  during  the  great  epoch. 
This  I  attribute  chiefly  to  the  international  copyright  law,  also  to 
the  enormous  development  of  education  in  the  West. 

"  In  the  great  epoch  a  large  portion  of  the  manuscripts  offered 
to  publishers  were  so  poor  that  they  could  be  dismissed  at  a  glance, 
while  now  nearly  all  have  got  to  receive  some  sort  of  attention. 
There  are  very  obvious  reasons  for  the  improvement,  but  why  did 
so  many  people  who  didn't  know  how  write  before?  The  same 
class  has  learned  how  now,  I  suppose. 

"  I  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  something  of  the  falling  off  in 


HENRY    HOLT, 

Who  declares  that  "  a  best  seller  gener- 
ally sells  as  long  as  it  is  advertised  at  a 
little  more  expense  than  it  returns  to  its 
publishers." 


BRET  HARTE'S  VERACITY  ATTACKED 

"^HE  social  order  that  Bret  Harte  depicts  in  his  stories  of  Cali- 
*-  fornia  mining-camps  is  "an  order  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land."  This  charge  against  an  American  classic  is  made  by  Prof. 
Josiah  Royce,  of  Harvard,  who  speaks  from  the  authority  of  his 
personal  experience  of  the  country  described  by  Bret  Harte.  He 
tells  us  in  the  November  Putnam's  that  he  was  born  in  a  mining 
town  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  which  was  founded  in  1849,  six  years 
before  his  birth.  As  a  Californian,  he  declares  that  "not  one 
childhood  memory  of  mine  suggests  any  social  incident  or  situa- 
tion that  in  the  faintest  degree  gives  meaning  or  confirmation  to 
Bret  Harte's  stories."  It  is  true,  so  he  quali- 
fies, that  at  the  time  he  "came  to  consciousness 
in  the  early  sixties  of  the  last  century,  the 
earlier  California  of  Bret  Harte's  stories  had 
passed  away."  But,  he  avers,  "it  was  also  true 
that  Bret  Harte  himself  never  saw  the  mines  in 
'49  and  '50,  and  that,  years  later,  he  collected 
the  chance  materials  of  his  stories  from  hear- 
say." These  tales  are  "based  upon  a  deliber- 
ately false  romantic  method,"  says  Professor 
Royce,  in  that  "they  depict  the  early  California 
mining-camp  as  if  it  were  more  or  less  of  an 
established  institution  and  portray  the  miners 
as  if  they  already  possest  a  sort  of  provincial 
consciousness." 

Lest  the  readers  of  future  generations  be 
led  to  accept  Bret  Harte  as  the  truthful  por- 
trayer  of  a  long  past  period  he  shows  wherein 
the  novelist  chose  to  see  things  that  never  ex- 
isted.    We  read  further : 

"  For  Bret  Harte  the  early  miner  is  already 
a  definable  social  type — with  a  dialect,  with  a 
set  of  characteristic  customs  and  manners,  with 
a  local  consciousness  almost  such  as  a  peas- 
antry or  a  Highland  clan  might  possess. 

"  In  fact,  however,  no  Americans  who  went  to- 
California  in  1849  knew  beforehand  anything 
about  mining.  Everybody  was  there,  so  to 
speak,  by  accident.  Nobody  at  first  intended 
to  make  his  permanent  home  anywhere  in  the 
mines.  There  were  dialects  of  course — Yankee,  Southern,  West- 
ern— but  there  was  no  ruling  dialect. 

"  There  were  customs,  good  and  bad ;  but  they  were  such  as 
individuals  brought  with  them— such  as  our  villages  and  our  fron- 
tiers had  in  various  ways  developed  all  over  our  country.  And — 
herein  lay  the  essential  matter — nobody  regarded  his  customs  or 
his  dialect  or  his  ideals  as  especially  fitting  to  this  new  community. 
One's  memories,  and  usually  one's  hopes,  lay  elsewhere.  One 
owed  at  first  no  loyalty  to  the  place,  or  to  its  social  order.  One's 
heart  and  one's  social  ideals,  if  one  had  such,  generally  clung  to 
the  old  home.  One  meant,  by  lucky  mining,  to  collect  quickly  the 
means  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  New  England  farm,  or  to 
make  a  fortune  wherewith  to  grow  old  in  one's  native  place. 
Meanwhile  one  felt  quite  free  of  foot.  Home  was  not  here.  If 
hard  times  came,  one  moved  on  to  another  mining-camp. 

"  How  hard  it  is  to  depict  the  social  life  of  just  such  a  community 
as  this.     Bret  Harte  can  not  accomplish  the  feat." 

Mark  Twain  also  observes  in  his  recent  book,  "  Is  Shakespeare 
Dead  ?  "  that  he  knows  by  the  "phrasing  "  of  Bret  Harte's  miners- 
hat  neither  he  nor  they  "have  ever  served  that  trade-  " 
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Bftts,  George  Herbert  The  Distribution  and 
Functions  of  Mental  Imagery.  8vo.  pp.  91).  New- 
York:   Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Bralnerd.      Norman.        Winning     His     Shoulder 
ins,    or.     Bob    Anderson    at    Chatham     Military 
School.       Illustrated.       umo,     pp.     330.       Bt> 
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Brereton.  Austin.  The  Literarv  History  of  the 
Adelphi  and  its  Neighborhood.  New  York:  Duf- 
field   &  Co..  1909. 

A  rather  large  volume  is  devoted  by  Mr. 
Brereton  to  a  comparatively  limited  sub- 
ject. It  will  appeal  to  those  of  an  anti- 
quarian turn  of  mind,  who  love  a  neighbor- 
hood for  its  tangible  remains  of  intrinsic 
merit  and  for  the  human  associations  that 
cluster  about  it.  The  Adelphi,  situated  in 
London  between  the  Strand  and  the 
Thames  embankment,  is  a  section  limite  1 
to  about  five  hundred  square  yards,  but 
to  call  the  roll  of  the  names  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  it  brings  upon  the  stage,  as 
Mr.  Brereton  here  accomplishes  the  feat, 
kings  and  queens,  prelates  and  princes, 
book-writers  and  book-sellers,  artists, 
architects,  and  actors,  who  come  and  go 
d  iring  a  period  of  six  centuries. 

The  Adelphi,  it  must  be  explains],  has 
borne  its  name  only  since  i;-2,  when  the 
old  estate  known  as  Durham  House  was 
purchased  by  the  brothers  Adam,  Scotch 
architects,  who  erected  there  their  most 
enduring  monument,  and  by  the  name 
11  to  the  section  signalized  their  broth- 
erly association.  Not  content  with  this, 
the  streets  that  cut  tho  tract  into  sections 
vere  named  for  the  four  brothers — Rob- 
ert, John,  James,  and  William.  The  short 
street  facing  the  river  received  and  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Adelphi  Terrace. 
Upon  it  was  built  the  row  of  houses  that 
still  remain  to  preserve  the  genius  loci 
which  takes  its  character  from  the  familiar 
association  of  Johnson,  Garrick,  Gold- 
smith, Hannah  More,  and  other  eighteenth- 
century  worthies. 

For  the  alien,  unfamiliar  with  London 
or  its  traditions,  one  might  perhaps  advise 
that  the  reading  of  this  book  should  begin 
at  the  fourth  chapter  where  the  Adam 
brothers  enter  the  story  and  give  the  name 
to  the  spot  which  it  bears  at  present.     Mr. 


the  highest  standard  in  building  for  deli-  altogether  to  remain  valuable  contnbu- 
cate  grace  of  interiors,  such  as  form  set-  tions  to  the  history  of  his  times. 
tings  lor  the  much  prized  Sheraton  or  Hep-  Lord  Broughton  seems  to  have  been  in 
plewhite  furniture  of  our  forefathers.  On  the  midst  of  most  things  that  happened 
the  Terrace  stands  the  Society  of  Arts  on  the  English  stage  in  his  period.  He  also 
with  its  memories  of  Johnson.  Burke,  and  saw  much  in  other  lands,  and  notably  in 
Barry;  the  house  where  Garrick  lived  and  France,  where  he  lived  during  the  Hun- 
died,  another  where  Disraeli  supposed  he  dred  Days,  collecting  material  with  which 
was  born,  but  investigation  proves  him  to  write  his  book  entitled  "The  Last  Reign 
mistaken,  still  another  which  was  the  home  of  Napoleon."  His  relations  to  Byron  were 
of  the  Savage  Club.  Then  there  are  spots  those  of  the  stanchest  friendship  and  the 
saered  to  Dickens,  to  "Pickwick"  and  closest  intimacy.  At  the  time  of  Byron's 
"Copperfield,"  and  to  Thomas  Hardy,  marriage  and  the  separation,  he  was  the 
The  story  launches  out  into  the  immediate  poet's  confidant.  In  the  second  volume  is 
neighborhood  and  gathers  in  an  added  given  his  detailed  account  of  the  separa- 
store  of  celebrities.  The  style  does  not  tion,  which,  printed  as  a  single  chapter, 
move  with  the  easy  grace  of  Mr.  E.  V.  extends  over  166  pages.  This  document 
Lucas  in  his  tales  of  "Wanderings,"  but  has  the  very  great  value  of  having  been 
there  is  so  much  richness  in  the  material  written  immediately  after  the  events  de- 
scribed. More  than  this,  it  is  extremely 
specific  and  documentary. 

Hobhouse  (for  he  was  not  made  a  peer 
until  late  in  life)  wrote  as  Byron's  friend 
and  defender,  but  in  his  account  one 
can  not  overlook  the  fact  that  he  produces 
documentary  and  other  first-hand  evi- 
dence for  the  statements  he  makes.  It  is 
matter  for  regret  that  he  does  not  clear  up 
the  mystery  which  has  so  long  hovered, 
and  doubtless  always  will  surround  the 
step  taken  by  Lady  Byron  It  nowhere 
appears,  however,  from  this  statement 
that  Mrs.  Stowe's  horrible  tale,  or  the  similar 
one  reasserted  in  quite  recent  years  by  a 
descendant  of  Lord  Byron,  had  any  justi- 
fication, so  far  as  Hobhouse 's  information 
went. 

Lady  Byron  left  her  husband  in  London 
to  go  for  a  visit  at  the  home  of  her  parents, 
in  the  midst  of  marital  relations  toward 
him  still  unclouded.  Hobhouse  gives  a 
letter  from  her  to  him,  written  on  arrival 
at  her  father's  house,  which  shows  as  much 
confidence  and  cordiality  as  any  husband 
could  reasonably  desire  in  a  wife's  letter. 
It  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  that 
Byron  received  a  letter  from  her  father 
demanding  a  separation.  Lord  Byron  de- 
clared to  Hobhouse  again  and  again  that 
he  did  not  understand  why  this  step  should 
have  been  taken — except  for  his  infirmi- 
ties of  temper,  which,  however,  had  long 
been  well  known  to  her  as  to  all  his 
friends.  Of  any  more  serious  grounds  for 
separation,  and  especially  as  to  current 
rumors  of  something  monstrous  in  his 
conduct,  he  again  and  again  assured  Hob- 
house that  there  was  nothing  to  warrant 
the  step.     So  far  as  Mrs.  Leigh   (Byron's 


LORD    BROUGHTON, 

Formerly  John  Cam  Hobhouse. 

Byron's  intimate  friend,  whose  "  Recollections  of  a 
Long  Life"  has  just  been  published. 

one  can  not  be  dull  with  such  a  book,  pro- 
vided one  likes  that  sort. 

Brooks,  Amy.  Dorothy  Dainty  in  the  Country. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  243.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.     $1. 

Broughton.  Lord  (John  Cam  Hobhouse).  Rec- 
ollections of  a  Long  Life.  With  additional  extracts 
from  his  private  diaries.  Edited  by  his  daughter, 
Lady  Dorchester.  With  an  introduction  by  Lord 
Rosebery.  In  2  volumes.  With  portraits,  8vo,  pp. 
xiv-349,  xiii-383.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


Lord   Broughton,   who  is  better  known 

to  readers  under  his  early  name  of  John  sister)   was    concerned,   it    is    here    shown 

Brereton  begins  his  story  naturally  at  the  Cam   Hobhouse,   was   perhaps  the   sanest  again    and    again    that    Lady    Byron    all 

beginning,  which  is  the  reign  of  Edward  and  most  loyal  of  all  Lord  Byron's  friends,  through  the  negotiations  for  a  separation 

I.,  when  the  site  of  the  Adelphi  was  the  The  friendship  dated  from  boyhood  and  is  continued  her  friendship  with  Mrs.  Leigh, 

town  residence  of   Anthony   Bek,    Bishop  especially   notable   because   Hobhouse   ac-  used  her  as  an  intermediary  with  the  poet, 

of  Durham.     Its  history  up  to  the  end  of  companied  the  poet  on  his   "Childe  Har-  and   corresponded   with   her   as   "Dearest 

the    eighteenth    century   when    it   evolved  old's  Pilgrimage, "  and  wrote  for  that  work  Augusta." 

into  the  Adelphi  is  given  with  necessary  a  series  of  very  elaborate  notes.     He  had  Hobhouse  brings   out   one   other   point, 

haste,  but  one  is  confused  by  the  crowds  other  distinctions  in  his  time,   and  these  which,  perhaps,  has  not  been  always  un- 

that  pour  upon  one  another's  heels,  great  were  not  inconsiderable.     He  sat  in  several  derstood,  namely,  that  Lord  Byron  did  not 

names  all  of  them,  who  hasten  to  get  them-  cabinets   and   led   a   busy,    strenuous   life,  derive  from  his  marriage  any  special  pe- 

selves  stated  as  among  the  haunting  spirits  But   Lord    Rosebery   assures   us   that   his  cuniary  advantages.     Eventually,  had  the 

of  the  place.  memory    "has    more    permanent    founda-  marriage  relation  continued,  and  had  two 

The     narrative    moves    more    leisurely  tions."     By  this  he  means  that  his  asgo-  intervening  lives  ceased,  he,  through  Lady 

when  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  ciation  with  Byron  can  never  be  forgotten  Byron,  might  have  received  very  notable 

work  of  these  Scotch  architects,  who  set  and  that  he  wrote  books  not  likely  to  cease  additions  to  his  fortune.    At  the  time  of  the 
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separation,  so  far  from  retaining  a  small 
income  as  he  might  have  done  from  his 
wife's  estate,  he  surrendered  the  whole  of  i1 

Browning.  Robert.  Pippa  Passes.  i6mo.  pp. 
112.      New  York:   Duffield    &  Co. 

Bruc?.  IT.  Addington.  The  Romance  <>t'  Ameri- 
can Expansion.  Illustrated.  Svo,  pp  246.  New 
York    Moffat.  Yard  &  Co.       Si. 75  net. 

Bruce  has  here  taken  up  a  fascina- 
ting topic  and  has  treated  it,  not  so  much 
in  the  historical  manner,  as  in  the  bio- 
graphical. By  this  it  is  meant  to  say  that 
.Mr.  Bruce,  in  detailing  the  steps  by  which 
our  territory  has  been  expanded  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  original  thirteen 
States,  the  means  by  which  the  work  was 
done,  and  the  men  who  were  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  doing  it,  has  narrated  the 
story  around  sketches  of  the  leaders  in  it. 
He  begins  with  Daniel  Boone,  as  the  man 
who  began   the  movement  of  opening  up 
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the  West,  proceeds  then  to  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, and  the  Louisiana  Purchase;  Jack- 
son and  the  acquisition  of  Florida;  Hous- 
ton and  the  annexation  of  Texas;  Benton 
and  the  occupation  of  Oregon;  Fremont 
and  the  conquest  of  California;  Seward 
and  the  purchase  of  Alaska;  and  McKin- 
ley  and  the  possessions  which  came  from 
the  war  with  Spain.  Mr.  Bruce  writes 
with  clearness  and  force  and  makes  every 
story  interesting.  A  final  chapter  entitled 
"Hints  for  Further  Reading"  contains  an 
excellent  summary  of  extant  literature  on 
the  subject. 

Burleigh,  C.  B.  With  Pickpole  and  Peavey,  or, 
Two  Live  Boys  on  the  East  Branch  Drive.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  381.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Co.     $1.50. 

Cabell,    James    Branch.      Chivalry.       Illustrated 
8vo,  pp.  223.     New  York:    Harpc    &  Bros.     $2  net. 

Calvin  Memorial  Addresses.  Delivered  before 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  United  States  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  May,  1909. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  280.  Richmond.  Va.:  Pres- 
byterian Committee  of  Publication. 

Cameron,  Margaret.  The  Involuntary  Chaperon. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  347-  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.      $1.50. 

Camp,  Walter.  Condensed  Bridge  for  the  Busy 
Man.  Don't  blame  your  partner  or  the  cards  unless 
you  follow  these  Don'ts.  i6mo.  New  York:  P.  F. 
Collier   &  Son. 

Cannan.  Gilbert.  Peter  Homunculus.  A  Novel. 
i2mo.  pp.  327.     New  York:    Duffield    &  Co.      $1.50. 


Carroll.  Lewis  Through  the  Looking-Glass  and 
What  Alice  Found  There.  Illustrated  by  Bessie 
Pease  Gutmann.  1  ;rao,  pp.  185.  New  York:  Dodge 
Publishing  Co.      Si    50. 

Carter,  Mrs.  Ada.  The  Seamless  Robe.  i2mo, 
pp.  269.     New  York:   A.  Wessels.     $1.50. 

Clarke,  Eliot  C.  Astronomy  from  a  Dipper.  Il- 
lustrated. Pp.  66.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
60  cents  net. 

Cutter,  Mrs.  B.  B.     Practical  Recipes,     nmo,  pp. 

177.     New  York:    Duffield    &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Davenport,  E.  Education  for  Efficiency.  A 
Discussion  of  Certain  Phases  of  the  Problem  of  Uni- 
versal Education  with  Special  Reference  to  Aca- 
demic Ideals  and  Methods.     i:mo,  pp.  184.     Boston: 

D.  C.  Heath   &  Co.     $1. 

Dawson,  George  E.  The  Child  and  His  Religion. 
i2mo,  pp.  124.     The  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

The  rule  of  religious  education  for  chil- 
dren '  has  hitherto  been  traditional — the 
mother's  knee,  the  Sunday-school,  the 
more  or  less  regular  church  attendance, 
and  the  open  Bible.  Mr.  Dawson,  in  the 
present  volume,  attempts  to  reduce  the 
question  to  its  principles  and  to  suggest 
methods  for  carrying  out  those  principles 
in  a  methodical  and  not  desultory  fash- 
ion. While  his  work  is  interesting  and 
suggestive,  all  readers  may  not  quite  see 
the  appositeness  of  the  first  chapter,  or 
essay  on  "Interest  as  a  measure  of  values." 
It  seems  an  abstract  and  metaphysical 
dissertation  for  parents  and  many  teachers 
into  whose  hands  his  work  is  likely  to  fall. 
His  next  chapter.  "The  Natural  Religion 
of  Children,"  is  charming  and  inspiring; 
it  contains  indeed  the  just  apotheosis  of  the 
child.  The  author  also  makes  some  cap- 
ital points  in  his  "Children's  Interest  in 
the  Bible."  He  actually  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  minute  investigations 
which  lead  to  the  result  that  out  of  fiftv- 
seven  different  Bible  scenes,  named  by 
themselves  as  those  which  they  prefer, 
twenty-six  were  from  the  .Old  Testament 
and  thirty-one  from  the  N'ew.  Natural! v 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den  gained  a  prepon- 
derating vote.  Mr  Dawson  loves  and  un- 
derstands children  and  we  gladly  give  him 
credit  for  the  fresh,  candid,  and  earnest 
way  in  which  he  handles  a  very  difficult 
problem. 

Deeping,  Warwick.  The  Seven  Streams,  i.'itio, 
pp.  375.     New  York:    R.  F.  Fenno   &  Co. 

Deland,  Lorin  F.  Imagination  in  Business.  i6mo, 
pp.  107.     New  York:    Harper   &  Bros      50  cents  net. 

Denifle,  Rev.  Father  Henry.  Humanity.  Its 
Destiny  and  the  Means  to  Attain  it.  A  Series  of  Dis- 
courses. Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Ferdinand  B.-ossart.  Frontispiece.  1 2mo,  pp. 
257.     New  York:    iV.  Pustet    &  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Dettmann,  F.  O.  Complete  Text  Book  of  Phono- 
Stenography.  Being  a  Method  of  Shorthand  Wri- 
ting by  Sound  Based  upon  Cursive  Characters  and 
the  General  Principles  underlying  the  Most  Advanced 
Graphic  Systems.  For  Self- Instruction  and  Use  in 
Public  and  Private  Schools.  Part  I.  Corresponding 
Style.  121710,  pp.  112.  New  York:  G.  E.  Stechert 
&  Co.      Si. 

Dewing,  E.  B.  Other  People's  Houses,  nmo, 
pp.  369.     New  York:    Macmillan  Co.     $1.50. 

Dickens,  Charles.  A  Christmas  Carol  in  Prose. 
Being  a  Ghost  Story  of  Christmas.  i6mo,  pp.  149. 
New  York:   Duffield   &  Co 

Douglas,  Amanda  M.  Helen  Grant,  Teacher. 
Illustrated,  ismo,  pp.  439.  Boston:  Lothrop.  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 

Duncan,  Norman.  The  Suitable  Child.  Illus- 
trated. i2mo,  pp.  96.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Co.     Si  net. 

Duncan,  Norman.  Going  Down  from  Jerusalem. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  206.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     $1.50  net. 

Edwards,  Ernest.  Personal  Information  for 
Young  Men.  i2mo,  pp.  86.  New  York:  R.  F. 
Fenno   &  Co.     50  cents. 

I  His,  Edward.  A  Mission  to  Hell.  121110,  pp. 
403.     Boston:    Sherman.  French   &  Co.     80  cents  net. 

Eldredge,  Zoeth  S.  The  March  of  Portola  and 
the  Discovery  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.    Molera, 

E.  J.  The  Log  of  the  San  Carlos.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
pp  71.  San  Francisco:  California  Promotion  Com- 
mittee.    50  cents. 


Embury,     Aymar,  ill.       One     Hundred     County 
Houses.     Pp.  264.     The  Century  Co.     S3  net. 

When  the  author  of  '  <  '<  >smopolis" 
visited  a  certain  residential  city  by  the 
sea,  he  was  amazed  at  the  beaut v  of  the 
houses.  He  pronounced  them  to  be  in 
many  cases  French  chateaux  and  palaces 
with  just  a  few  touches,  a  few  traits,  that 
rendered  them  superior  to  the  models  after 
which  they  had  been  built.  It  is  quite  true 
that  our  country  has  received  the  heritage 
of  tin-  ages  in  this,  as  in  other  departments 
of  civilization,  and  in  many  instances  has 
turned  the  one  talent  into  two.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  with  the  style  in 
which  the  rich  American  builds  his  home. 
The  variety  and  versatility  of  architec- 
tural genius  seems  to  exhaust  itself  in 
building  the  dwellings  of  man  and  in  this 
handsome  volume  there  are  one  hundred 
examples  of  such  dwellings.     They  range 
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from  every  style,  colonial,  North  and 
South,  classic,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Eliza- 
bethan, Italian,  or  Japanesque.  A  French 
writer  visiting  New  York,  and  talking  of 
the  various  styles  in  the  houses  on  River- 
side Drive,  was  inspired  by  the  thought 
that  it  would  be  curious  to  see  the  varied 
crowd,  if  the  present  dwellers  issued  forth 
in  the  costume  of  those  who  inhabited  the 
original  palaces  there  reproduced.  The 
cosmopolitanism,  the  expansive  taste  of 
Americans  does  not  lie  in  the  direction  of 
costume,  but  it  is  particularly  exhibited 
in  their  love  for  a  home  with  a  distinctive 
physiognomy,  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived. Such  distinctive  character  is  am- 
ply manifested  in  the  beautiful  illustra- 
tions which  accompany  Mr.  Embury's 
text.  In  that  text  he  describes  and  ex- 
pounds the  rationale  of  every  palace,  man- 
sion, and  cottage  of  which  photography 
gives  us  an  accurate  view.  The  closing 
chapter  of  the  volume  should  be  read  by 
all  who  intend  building  a  house  of  even 
moderate  dimensions.  In  fact  the  work 
is  only  not  a  mine  of  suggestiveness  and 
inspiration  to  architects,  but  is  nowaday.-. 

{Continued  on  page  ySi) 
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indispensable  t  those  contempla- 
ting the  erection  of  a  home  and  hovering 
between  the  choice  of  a  Japanesque 
building,  with  its  rough  st,,tu'  work  and 
polished  wood,  or  an  "Art  Nouveau-" 
structure  with  its  strait  lines  and  plain 
shapes,  a  style  in  which  America  and  Eng- 
land are  working  hand  in  hand  Mr.  Em- 
bury gives  a  good  example  of  tins  kind  of 
house  in  the  Hedges  residence,  of  which 
J  Lovell  Little 
Emeraon, 

Kin  h  h.      Illus- 

i  i  .rk         I  I 

France.    Am  Ai\        A 

Translation   1>>    \\ 

York: 
John  Lan< 

I     •-!».    Lilian       1 

.•mo   pp    138      New  York     Dodge  Publish- 
S  i  »  5 . 
(.union.  I)r    (I    Lang.     The  Modern  Mother.     A 
e   to  Girlhood,    Motherh !.  and   Infancy.      II 

R      F     l'cnnc. 
A  CO       $J- 


-  Ka*el»ier. 
MRS     ROBERT   ABB1  . 
Founder  and  patroness  of  the  City  History  Club. 

♦  ■riggs,  Edward  Heward  Human  Equipment 
Its  Use  and  Abuse.  i6mo.  pp  ;;  New  York: 
B    \V    Huebsch.      50  cents  net. 

Harris.  Joel  Chandler.  The  Shadow  Between  His 
Shoulder-Blades.  Illustrated.  l'mio,  pp.  132, 
Boston:   Small.  Maynard    &  Co 

Havell,  H.  L.  Stories  from  the  Iliad.  Illustrated. 
i;mo,  pp.  242  New  York:  Dodge  Publishing  Co. 
Si. 50. 

Henry.  (J      Options.     Illustrated       1 2mo,  pp 
New  York:    Harper   &  Bros       Si. 50. 

Hofmann.  Josef.  Piano  Questions  Answered. 
i:mo,  pp.  183.  New  York:  Doubleday  Page  &  Co. 
75  cents  net. 

Hollister.  Horace  A.  High  School  Administra- 
tion. i2mo,  pp.  379.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 
Si.  50. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  is  an  expers 
on  the  subject  treated,  being  the  High- 
school  Visitor  for  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois. The  work  may  properly  be  considered 
as  a  hand-book  for  the  use  of  school  in- 
spectors, for  it  covers  the  entire  ground  of 
public  education  in  the  United  States.  Of 
course  the  whole  discussion  hinges  upon 
the  chapter  "Program  of  Studies."  which 


is  the  main  feature  in  the  education  re- 
ceived at  a  high-school  as  a  preparation 
for  college  and    university   life       Hut    the 

writer  lias  made  the  work  inclusive  of 
many  more  elements  In  sixteen  pages 
he  condenses  a  survey  of  educational  meth- 
ods from  the  time  of  Pericles  to  the  pres- 
ent day  He  proceeds  to  treat  of  the 
American  high-school,  and  of  secondary 
ools,  their  grounds,  buildings,  and 
equipment.  His  remarks  on  coeducation 
are  wise.  While  pointing  out  its  advan? 
S  to  women,  he  states,  as  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  physical  effects  of  this 
method,  the  conclusions  of  Julius  Sachs: 

"Thai  the  throwing  together  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  high-school  tends  to  weaken 
the  efforts  of  the  boys  on  account  of  the 
necessary   adjustments   in   the   work   of  a 

given  subject  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
interests  and  purposes  of  both  girls  and 
boys  As    another    inevitable    result, 

many  girls  are  thus  led  to  overtax  their 
physical  strength." 

While  stating  both  sides  of  the  case,  our 
writer  does  not    give  a  decisive    opinion, 

but  declares  that  such  a  decision  "must 
wait  upon  carefully  observed  experimen- 
tation 

Houston,  Edwin  J  At  School  in  the  Cannibal 
Islands  Illustrate.!  tamo,  pp.  412.  Philadel- 
phia:  ( Griffith    &  Rowland  Press.     $1 

Now eiis.  w  1)  Seven  English  Cities.  Illus- 
trated tamo,  pp.  :oo.  \e\\  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
Sa  ne1  

Hunting,  Henry  Gardner.  The  Cave  of  the  Bot- 
tomless Pool.  Illustrated.  1:1110.  pp.  ioo.  New 
York.    Henry  Holt    ic  Co.      Si. 50. 

Irwin.  Louise  Godfrey.  The  Secret  of  Old  Thun- 
der-head. Illustrated,  tamo,  pp.  2(;o.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt    &  Co. 

Johnson,      Euphemia.       Devotional     Aspiration. 
17.'.     London:    Samuel  Bagster    &  Sons. 

Jones.    Dora    Duty.      The   Technique   of   Speech. 
trated       1  .'ino.  pp     mo.      New   York:     Harper    iV 
Bros.     S 1 

Kellej,  Prank  Bergen  (Compiler)  Historical 
Guidi  1  -:\   of   New  York      From  original  ob- 

servations and  contributions  made  liv  Members  and 
Friends  ol  the  City  History  Club  of  New  York.  Edited 
by  Reginald  Pelnam  Bolton  and  I)r  Edwaid  Haga- 
man  Hall,  lllusttated  1amo.pp.4ao.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stoke    1  !<  1 

This  collection  of  descriptive  notes  on 
places  of  historical  interest  within  the  lim- 
its of  Greater  New  York,  is  based  on  a 
series  of  "leaflets,"  publication  of  which 
was  begun  by  the  City  History  Club  many 
years  ago.  Dr.  Kelley  himself  compiled 
several  of  these  leaflets,  others  being  pro- 
duced under  his  supervision  by  competent 
hands.  The  matter  has  now  been  brought 
together  in  one  volume,  arranged  by  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  beginning  at  the  Battery 
and  going  northward  and  into  the  Bronx 
and  eastward  to  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 
Dr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Bolton,  who  have  edited 
the  work,  are  well-known  authorities  on 
the  local  history  of  Manhattan  Island. 
Dr.  Hall  is  secretary  of  the  American 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society, 
and  Mr.  Bolton  is  one  of  the  trustees  of 
that  society.  Other  members  of  the  same 
society  have  cooperated  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work,  and  by  the  society  it  has 
been  officially  indorsed. 

One  can  not  too  much  respect  the  con- 
scientious nature  of  the  work  which  has 
gone  into  this  compilation.  Few  things  in 
compilation  are  more  difficult  than  a  task 
like  this.  In  New  York  records  and  build- 
ings, especially  of  the  earlier  period,  have 
so  often  disappeared,  or  become  impossi- 
ble of  identification,  that  the  most  diligent 
and  patient  inquiries  have  been  necessary 
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express  charges  on  cigars  and  chest,  anywhere  in  the  United 
States. 

For  $2  00  extra  we  will  send  a  mahogany  chest  instead 
of  oak;  or  for  $3.00  extra,  one  of  Circassian  Walnut.     Sub- 
sequent orders  of  cigars  filled  at  $7 .00  for  100,  $ 3.50  for  50. 
Referf."  ces  :   Pequonnock  National  Bank,  First 
Bridgeport    National    Bank,    or   City    National 
Bank,  alio/ Bridgeport. 

SAItGENT      CIGAR-      CO. 

564   Water  St.,   Bridgeport,  Conn 

Larfer  Cigar  Chests  for  Hotels,  Clubs,  etc.     Se nil  for  catalog. 


in  securing  definite  information.  The  vol- 
ume is  profusely  illustrated  and  has  been 
provided  with  a  full  index  to  names  and 
places. 

The  City  History  Club  is  now  thirteen 
years  old,  having  been  founded  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Abbe  in  1896.  Mrs.  Abbe  has  been 
its  devoted  friend  and  liberal  patroness 
ever  since.  She  contributes  to  the  pres- 
ent work  a  preface.  During  the  past  two 
years  the  usefulness  of  the  club  has  been 
materially  extended.  Under  Mrs.  Abbe's 
presidency,  new  elements  have  been  drawn 
into  it,  and  through  their  cooperation  the 
work  has  become  in  many  ways  more  fruit- 
ful. Its  influence  among  young  people  has 
been  long  notable.  The  field  is  a  large  one, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  now 
thriving  so  well  may  be  indefinitely  pro- 
longed. 

Keppel,  Frederick.  Christmas  in  Art.  The  Na- 
tivity as  Depicted  by  Artists  of  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixteenth  Century.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  161. 
New  York:    Duffield    &  Co.      $2.50  net. 

Kinjtsley,  Florence  Morse.  The  Star  of  Love. 
Pp.  382.     New  York:    D.  Appleton   &  Co. 

Miss  Kingsley  will  add  materially  to  an 
already  wide  and  favorable  reputation  by 
this  latest  novel.  It  depicts  the  life  of 
Queen  Esther  in  a  series  of  strong,  dramatic 
pictures  that  give  the  Bible  story  a  new 
meaning  and  beauty.  There  is  abundant 
evidence  of  exhaustive  research  and  the 
author  has  made  such  good  use  of  her  ma- 
terial that  familiarity  with  the  main  inci- 
dents of  the  story  is  not  sufficient  to  de- 
tract from  its  interest. 

Ahasuerus  or  Xerxes  is  painted  in  some- 
what more  favorable  colors  than  those 
usually  allotted  to  him — his  love  of  jus- 
tice, hatred  of  pretense,  and  response  to 
genuine  affection  standing  out  in  stronger 
relief  than  the  well-known  vices  with  which 
history  has  credited  him.  In  an  especially 
favorable  light  does  the  dread  monarch 
appear  in  the  guise  of  humble  suitor  for 
the  favor  of  the  Hebrew  maiden.  It  is 
largely7  through  her  influence  that  he  learns 
the  unusual  lesson  that  "every  deed  of 
wickedness  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  in  that  it 
can  not  be  altered  or  undone,  but  ever 
goes  on  performing  its  dark  work."  Amid 
the  coarseness  and  ostentation  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  the  wonderful  sweetness  and 
purity  of  Esther,  "the  star  of  love,"  shine 
out  in  welcome  relief.  Numerous  minor 
characters  are  introduced  which,  while 
given  little  or  no  mention  in  the  Biblical 
account,  had  a  hand  in  shaping  the  events 
of  this  period.  Among  them  were  Atossa, 
the  wily  mother  of  the  king,  Zarara,  the 
wife  of  Haman,  and  the  independent  but 
beautiful  daughter  of  Xerxes. 

The  novel  is  exquisitely  bound  and  its 
rich  illustrations  in  Oriental  coloring  are 
appropriate  and  pleasing. 

Lancaster,  F.  Hewes.  Marie  of  Arcady.  Fron- 
tispiece. i2mo,  pp.  343.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&Co.     $1.25. 

Lea,  Homer.  The  Valor  of  Ignorance.  Frontis- 
piece, maps.  i2mo,  pp.  343-  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.     $1.80  net. 

Lee-Hamilton,  Eugene.  Mimma  Bella.  Fron- 
tispiece.    i2mo,  pp.  65.     New  York:    Duffield  &  Co. 


IF  VOCK  DINNER  DISTRESSES 

half  a  teaspoon  of  Hnrsford's  Acid  Phosphate  in  hall 
a  glass  of  water  brings  quick  relief— makes  digestion 
natural  and  easy. 


Lepelletier,  Edmond.  Paul  Verlaine.  His  Life 
— His  Work.  Translated  by  E.  M.  Lang.  Illustrated. 
New  York:   Duffield   &  Co. 

This  book  is  the  pious  tribute  of  a  friend 
of  thirty-six  years,  and  it  aims  especially 
to  dispel  the  false  lights  of  the  legends  that 
surround  the  name  of  Paul  Verlaine.  It 
is  written  in  response  to  the  injunction  of 
the  poet  himself,  who,  when,  in  one  of  his 
several  hospital  sojourns,  reflecting  upon 
the  ordinary  ways  of  his  life,  committed 
his  reputation,  both  personal  and  literary, 
to  the  keeping  of  Mr.  Lepelletier.  We  are 
reminded  by  insistent  assertions  backed 
up  by  the  most  detailed  of  evidence  that 
the  Verlaine  of  tradition,  that  is,  the  Ver- 
laine of  his  last  few  years,  a  dissolute  Bo- 
hemian, with  no  home  but  a  wine  shop 
and  no  food  but  absinthe,  was  not  the  real 
man  who  has  left  an  imperishable  name 
in  the  annals  of  French  poetry. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  ironies  of  life  that 
his  real  nature  should  have  abhorred  this 
example  in  Villon,  or  others  of  his  prede- 
cessors with  whom  his  name  has  been  most 
often  associated.  He  came  of  a  respectable 
bourgeois  family,  dignified  by  the  posses- 
sion of  landed  estates,  and  he  looked  for- 
ward to  a  life  of  commonplace  routine  in 
a  government  office,  relieved  by  a  devo- 
tion to  poetry.  Such  a  life  he  actually  en- 
tered upon,  but  it  was  broken  up  by  the 
wars  of  1870,  and  from  that  time  onward 
Paul  Verlaine  was  unsettled  both  in  place 
of  residence  and  nature  of  occupation. 
Mr.  Lepelletier  does  not  disguise  the  fact 
that  he  was  ever  the  victim  of  an  appetite 
for  drink  and  of  a  waywardness  of  temper 
that  continually  warred  with  the  other 
side  of  his  nature  craving  for  stability.  It. 
often  becomes  a  sordid  struggle,  more  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  perhaps,  to  the 
student  of  morbid  psychology  than  to  the 
general  reader;  but  it  is  well  for  the  world 
at  large  to  know  the  best  that  is  to  be  said 
for  him. 

In  the  background  of  this  picture  of  mis- 
doing, fervid  repentance,  lapses  into  some- 
thing that  came  near  crime,  weighed  with 
prison  terms,  hospital  sojourns,  and  ardu- 
ous efforts  at  respectable  employment, 
passes  the  melancholy  figure  of  his  mother. 
Her  life  was  full  of  devotion  to  her  onl\7 
son,  forgiveness  for  his  shortcomings,  and 
ready  assistance  from  her  not  ample 
means.  She  waited  for  him  at  prison  doors 
to  be  the  first  to  greet  and  encourage  him 
on  his  release.  She  changed  her  place  of 
abode  to  suit  the  vagrant  fancy  of  his  ca- 
pricious nature.  She  scarcely  remitted 
any  maternal  duty  until  extreme  age  and 
questionable  advice  brought  about  some- 
thing like  rupture  between  them. 

This  book  has  other  valuable  features 
than  the  intimate  study  of  an  extremely 
complex  character.  It  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  French  poetry, 
particularly  that  phase  of  it  which  com- 
prehends the  movement  known  as  "the 
Parnassians"  and  its  merging  into  the 
"symbolist."  Verlaine  was  a  central 
figure  in  these  and  an  influence  in  the  en- 
largement of  metrical  variety.  He  showed, 
as  Arthur  Symons  says,  that  French  poetry 
could  be  written  without  rhetoric.  It  con- 
tains, moreover,  some  vivid  pictures  of 
French  literary  society  of  an  earlier  day7 
(Continued  on  page  784) 
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ANGELUS 
PLAYER-PIANO 

YOUR  winter  evenings  and  the 
long  winter  days,  your  dances, 
parties,  teas,  at-homes — all  forms  of 
winter  home  events,  are  made  doubly 
and  trebly  more  enjoyable  for  your- 
self, your  family  and  your  guests  if  you 
have  the  ever  ready  source  of  pleasure 
and  entertainment  —  the  Angelus 
Player -Piano.  Be  sure  to  purchase 
an  Angelus  Player -Piano.  For 
one  reason,  because  only  the  Angelus 
is  constructed  with  the 

Diaphragm 
Pneumatics 

These  actuate  the  piano  hammers  as  do 

the  fingers  of  a  pianist  when  they  strike 

the  keys.     Since  1 888  we  have  been 

using    Diaphragm    Pneumatics 

in  the  construction  of  our  instruments 

and  have  yet  to  know  of  one  bursting 

or  wearing  out. 

A  public  test  in  New  York  during 
several  months  showed  that  although  the 
Diaphragm  Pneumatics  in  the 
Angelus  had  been  inflated  and  deflated 
over  seventy  millions  of  times,  not  one 
showed  appreciable  signs  of  wear. 

Besides  being  everlastingly  durable  —  so 
different  from  the  common  bellows  pneumat- 
ics, which  are  bound  to  wear  out  in  the 
creases  or  folds  if  given  any  considerable 
service — they  give  a  pliant,  resilient  touch  like 
that  of  the  human  fingers.  No  other  Piano 
Player  has  the  human  touch  of  the  Angelus. 

The  Knabe-Angelus,  Emerson-Angelus 
and  Angelus  Player-Piano  in  the  United 
States.  The  Gourlay- Angelus  and 
Angelus  Player-Piano  in  Canada. 

Write  for  our  beautiful  booklet  and 
name  of  convenient  dealer. 

The  Wilcox  &  White  Co. 

Business  established  1877 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Regent  House  Regent  Street  London 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

( Continued  from  page  782) 

where  many  a  figure  now  famous  is  pictured 
in  their  early  years  of  struggle. 

I,etters  from  O.  <i.  iomo,  pp.  223.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt    &  Co. 

Mahaffy,  John  P.  What  have  the  Greeks  Done 
for  Modern  Civilization?  Lowell  Lectures  of  1908- 
1909.     8vo,  pp.   263.     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

We  are  sorry  that  Professor  Mahaffy  has 
come  to  this  country  with  the  common 
and  popular  European  ideas  of  a  great 
American  university.  In  delivering  the 
Lowell  Lectures  and  naturally  choosing  a 
subject  connected  with  Greek  literature, 
he  has  evidently  formed  a  very  definite 
idea  of  the  audience  which  was  to  greet 
and  to  listen  to  him.  To  read  these  lec- 
tures one  would  suppose,  if  we  may  read 
also  between  the  lines,  that  the  Professor 
considered  -  Greek  to  be  utterly  forsworn 
at  Cambridge.  He  therefore  writes,  or 
rather  speaks,  as  if  he  were  addressing 
merely  .  an  English-speaking  audience  to 
whom  the  accent  of  Greek  poetry,  the 
periods  of  Greek  prose,  and  the  subtilties 
of  Greek  philosophy  were  utterly  unknown. 
He  seems  to  feel  himself  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  Max  Mueller  introducing  Eng- 
lish audiences  to  Sanscrit  literature,  when 
Sanscrit  was  almost  an  unknown  tongue 
in  English  universities.  Mr.  Mahaffy  has 
no  hesitation  in  speaking  contemptuously 
of  the  "bread-and-butter"  electives  [which 
obtain  in  many  universities.  He  reveals 
a  suspicion  that  the  literary  training  which 
a  youth  should  obtain  during  the  precious 
four  or  five  years  of  his  intellectual  tutel- 
age is  incomplete  unless  he  be  brought  to 
grapple  with  Greek  as  he  grapples  with  an 
antagonist  on  the  football  field.  This  is 
natural  enough  in  a  scholar  who  felt  him- 
self compelled  to  inform  his  audience  that 
there  were  many  things  which  he  knew 
about  his  subject,  but  did  not  tell  them,  a 
polite  way  of  intimating  that  pearls  are 
not  to  be  scattered  indiscriminately,  and 
are  not  calculated  to  appease  appetites  of 
less  ethereal  tastes.  There  is  evidence  of 
this  attitude  of  the  lecturer's  mind  in  all 
he  says.  He  can  give  his  readers  no  idea 
of  the  style  of  Euripides  except  by  quoting 
a  familiar  tag  from  Tennyson,  and  he 
quotes  it  in  two  places.  Thucydides  he 
heroically  attempts  to  measure  for  his  au- 
dience by  comparing  his  style  with  that  of 
an  English  novelist — George  Meredith; 
and  the  later  Greek  orators  be  illustrates 
by  citing  Milton  and  Gladstone.  He  con- 
descendingly recommends  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity the  best  English  translations  of 
Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  etc.,  as  if  these 
masters  were  inaccessible  to  his  hearers 
excepting  through  the  medium  of  a  "  pony. " 
Fancy  his  lecturing  on  Greek  literature  at 
Heidelberg,  or  Berlin,  and  giving  such  a 
"tip"  to  the  scholars  in  these  universities 
by  pointing  out  the  best  German  transla- 
tion of  yEschylus. 

This  prepossession  of  Professor  Mahaffy 
has  naturally  hindered  the  free  treatment 
of  his  subject  and  he  seems  to  be  lecturing 
to  the  intelligent  workingmen  in  a  me- 
chanics' institute,  or  the  "young  ladies" 
of  a  fashionable  boarding-school.  The 
broad  and  deep  handling  of  his  theme  is 
1  also  somewhat  hampered  by  the  cut  and 


dried  academic  divisions  into  which  the 
lecturer  divides  his  subject.  Instead  of 
taking  abstract  topics,  which  imply  a 
generalization,  he  divides  his  matter  up 
into  lectures  on  poetry,  prose,  art,  science, 
and  higher  thinking.  It  is  impossible  for 
Professor  Mahaffy  to  write  anything  that 
is  not  informing,  and  these  lecturer,  thin 
and  superficial  as  they  must  needs  be  as 
adapted  to  the  audience  the  lectures  con- 
sidered he  was  to  address,  are  interesting. 
But  when  we  think  of  Max  Mueller,  with 
all  his  fads,  his  fancies,  and  some  will  say, 
his  scientific  errors,  when  we  consider  the 
imagery  that  illuminated  his  pages,  and 
the  felicity  even  of  his  conjectures,  we 
turn  from  this  work  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment. But  perhaps  these  lectures 
will  serve  a  purpose  which  the  trustees  of 
the  Lowell  Lectures  may  have  had  in  mind. 
They  may  make  known  to  those  who  have 
chosen  what  Professor  Mahaffy  considers 
money  bane  ' '  bread  and  butter, ' '  for  their 
university  pabulum,  the  fact  that  Greek 
is  still  a  vital  force  in  literature  and  edu- 
cation, that  Thucydides  is,  as  Pitt  styled 
it,  "the  statesman's  hand-book,"  and  that 
the  very  minutiae  of  Greek  scholarship  are 
not  unworthy  of  a  few  years'  study  in 
that  to  master  these  is  to  gain  a  key  which 
unlocks  an  intellectual  treasure-house 
whose  gold  has  been  current  coin  among 
the  elect  through  every  age  of  the  world 
up  to  the  present  time.  It  is  on  this  ac- 
count that  we  feel  grateful  to  this  eminent 
Grecian  for  his  visit  to  the  West  and  the 
fruit  of  his  erudition  which  he  has  left  be- 
hind him. 

Mansion,  J.  E.  [General  Editor],  CorweH's 
Shorter  French  Texts.  13  vols.  "L'Evasion/'  by 
Dumas;  "  Choix  de  Poesies  Faciles ";  "  Le  Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme,"  by  Moliere;  "  Poemes  Napo- 
leoniens";  "  Le  Tresor  du  Vieux  Seigneur,"  by  Erck- 
mann-Chatrian;  "Contes  a  ma  Sceur,"  by  Moreau; 
"  Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui,"  by  Moliere;  "L'Avocat 
Patelin";  "Choix  de  Contes  Populaires,"  by  Sebil- 
lot;  "L'Avare,"  by  Moliere;  "  Les  Jumeaux  de 
L'Hotel  Corneille,"  by  About;  "Michel  Perrin,"  by 
de  Bawr;  "  Recits  tires  des  Impressions  de  Voy- 
age D'Alexaridre  Dumas."  i6mo.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co. 

Marriott,  Crittenden.  The  Isle  of  Dead  Ships. 
Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  265.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Co.      $1.25. 

Marshall.  W.  V.  A  Curb  to  Predatory  Wealth, 
nmo,  pp.  135.     New  York:    R.  F.  Fenno   &  Co. 

Matthews,  Franklin.  Back  to  Hampton  Roads. 
Cruise  of  the  U.  S.  Atlantic  Fleet  from  San  Francisco 
to  Hampton  Roads,  July  7,  1908 — February  22, 
1909.  Supplementary  to  "With  the  Battle  Fleet." 
Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  292.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch.      $1.50. 

McCook,  Henry  C.  Ant  Communities  and  How 
they  are  Governed.  A  Study  in  Natural  Civics.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  320.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.      $2  net. 

McElroy,  John.  The  Struggle  for  Missouri.  Il- 
lustrated. .  i2mo,  pp.  342-  Washington:  National 
Tribune  Co.     $2. 

McFarlane,  Arthur  E.  Redney  McGaw.  A 
Story  of  the  Big  Show  and  the  Cheerful  Spirit.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  268.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.      $1.50. 

McMurry,  Charles  A.  Special  Method  in  Read- 
ing in  the  Grades.  Including  the  Oral  Treatment  of 
Stories  and  the  Reading  of  Classics.  i2mo,  pp.  351. 
New  York:   Macmillan  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Meredith.  George.  Last  Poems,  nmo,  pp.  64 
New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $r.25  net. 

Morse,  Anson  Ely.  The  Federalist  Party  in  Mas- 
sachusetts to  the  Year  1800.  8vo,  pp.  231.  Prince- 
ton:  University  Library. 

Murray,  J.  Lovell.  The  Apologetic  of  Modern 
Missions.  Eight  Outline  Studies.  i6mo,  pp.  80. 
New  York:   Student  Volunteer  Movement.      15  cents. 

Musselman.  H.  T.  The  Baptist  Teacher- Train- 
ing Manual.  Introductory  Book.  (First  Standard 
Course.)  nmo,  pp.  320.  Philadelphia:  Griffith  & 
Rowland  Press.      30  cents  net. 

Newman,  Carrie  S.  Kindergarten  in  the  Home. 
A  Book  for  Parents  and  for  all  Interested  iri  Child- 
Training.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  25Q.  Boston: 
L.  C.  Page   &  Co. 
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Making  of  .in  American  Citizen  The 
book  closes  with  an  intimate  picture  of 
the  present  sovereign  ol  Denmark  Curi- 
ous Old  World  places  and  people  form 
novel  and  attractive  illustrations. 

Ki\es.  Amelie.  Trix  and  Over  the  Moon.  Illus- 
trate! nmo,  pp.  ieu  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros       S  i 

Kublnson.  R  II  If.  Naval  Construction  Pre- 
pared tor  the  use  of  the  Midshipmen  of  the  I'  S 
Naval  Academy  Illustrated  8vo,  pp  i:'..  Annap- 
olis.  Md  :     United  States   Nasal   Institute 

Kor.  Frances  M  A  Army  Letters  from  an  Offi- 
cer's Wife.  Pp.  J87.  New  York:  1)  Appleton  & 
Co      $.-. 

Camp  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  an 
army  officer  is  a  not  unusual  theme;  the 
same  experiences  as  seen  through  the  eyes 
of  the  officer's  wife  are  not  so  often  re- 
led.  It  is  the  feminine  quality  of  the 
present  hook  that  forms  its  principal  at- 
traction. That  the  role  of  officer's  wife  is 
not  one  of  unalloyed  pleasure  is  abundantly 
proven  by  this  story  of  frequent  danger 
and  disaster. 

These  letters  were  written  from  various 
military  posts  in  Colorado,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Montana,  and  other  Western  points 
during  the  years  1871  SS  Garrison  dances, 
buffalo  hunts,  horse  thieving,  and  the  en 
tertainment  of  Indian  chiefs  all  enter  into 
the  narrative.  The  incidents  related  are 
mostly  of  purely  personal  interest,  for  these 
seventeen  years  constituted  a  fairly  peace- 
able period. 

Mrs.  Roe  vouches  for  the  truth  of  her 
experiences  and,  indeed,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently stirring  to  obviate  the  necessity  of 
drawing  on  the  imagination.  The  story 
is  told  in  simple,  direct  language  with  no 
attempt  at  literary  finish. 

Sogers,  Julia  Ellen.  Trees  Every  Child  Should 
Know.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  263.  New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page   &  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Rolt-W  heeler,  Francis.  The  Boy  with  the  U.  S. 
Survey.  Illustrated.  iimo,  pp.  381.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee    &  Shepard  Co.     Si. 50. 

THE  DIFFERENCE 

Coffee  Usually  Means  Sickness  but  Postuui  Al- 
ways Means  Health. 


Be  One  of  the 
Thousand 


Last  year  only  500  people  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  the  exclusive  Rauch  &  Lang. 

Three  hundred  who  wanted  these  cars  last  year 
were  forced  to  wait  'til  now.  For  we  couldn't 
turn  out  300  more  cars  than  arranged  for  last  year 
and  turn  them  out  satisfactorily. 

We  couldn't,  in  less  time,  give  each  car  the 
Rauch  &  Lang  finish  and  style — the  perfect 
motors,  the  silent  drive. 

This  year  we  will  make  1,000  cars.  If  you  act 
soon  you  can  be  one  of  the  lucky  thousand  owners. 

Three   Months  to  Finish 
Each  Individual   Body 

Each  Rauch  &  Lang  body  represents  the  work 
of  one  craftsman  for  90  days.  For  every  detail,  even 
the  most  minute,  is  treated  as  if  it  were  the  most 
important  part  of  the  car. 

We  have  been  carriage  makers  for  over  57  years. 
No  one  knows  better  what  refined  people  want. 

The  seats  are 
wide,  deep  and  soft. 

The  upholstering 
is  imported  broad- 
cloth or  leather  in 
any  color  to  match 
the  body. 

The  exteriors  are 
like  the  finest 
pianos. 

The  Best  of  Approved  Construction 


brake  is  strong,  extra  large  and  dur- 
able. The  car  answers  these  brakes 
at  once  and  the  weakest  woman  has 
plenty  of  strength  to  stop  instantly. 

We  use  a  Corbin  key  in  the  control 
handle  to  lock  the  power  connection. 
No  one  can  steal  the  car  by  using  a 
nail  or  wire. 

We  use  Exide  batteries  of  enor- 
mous capacity  and  extreme  rugged- 
ness. 

You  can  ride  in  a  Rauch  &  Lang 
Car  as  far  as  you'll  want  to  go  in  a  day. 

This  is  the  only 
car  giving  unquali- 
fied service  in  hilly 
cities. 


Those  who  have  never  tried  the  exper- 
iment of  leaving  off  coffee  and  drinking 
Postum  in  its  place  and  in  this  way  regain- 
ing health  and  happiness  can  learn  much 
from  the  experience  of  others  who  have 
made  the  tiial. 

One  who  knows  says:  "  I  drank  coffee 
for  breakfast  every  morning  until  I  had 
terrible  attacks  of  indigestion  producing 
days  of  discomfort  and  nights  of  sleepless- 
ness. I  tried  to  give  up  the  use  of  coffee 
entirely  but  found  it  hard  to  go  from  hot 
coffee  to  a  glass  uf  water.  Then  I  tried 
Postum. 

"It  was  goo'd  and  the  effect  was  so 
pleasant  that  1  soon  learned  to  love  it  and 
have  used  it  for  several  years.  I  improved 
immediately  after  I  left  off  coffee  and  took 
on  Postum  and  am  now  entirely  cured  of  my 
indigestion  and  other  troubles  all  of  which 
were  due  to  coffee.  I  am  now  well  and 
contented  and  all  because  I  changed  from 
coffee  to  Fostum. 

"  Postum  is  much  easier  to  make  right 
every  time  than  coffee,  for  it  is  so  even  and 
always  reliable.  We  never  use  coffee  now 
in  our  family.  We  use  Postum  and  are 
always  well." 

"There's  a  reason"  and  it  is  proved  by 
trial. 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  a  copv  of  the  famous 
little  book,  "The  Road  to  Wellville." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine.  true,  and  full  of  human  interest.  1 


There  is  nothing  startling  about  this  car — noth- 
ing that  smacks  of  sensation. 

Our  mechanical  features  are  practical  —  many 
are  exclusive  with  us. 

We  use  a  unique  control.  You  cannot  start  the 
car  until  the  control  is  first  in  the  neutral  position — 
it  can  never  start  accidently. 

Yet  all  power  can  be  shut  off  instantly  in  any 
position. 


We  have  spared 
no  expense  to  make 
this  car  the  very  ut- 
most  in  electrics. 
Other  cars  may  be 
cheaper  at  first,  but  Rauch  &  Lang 
owners  spend  practically  nothing  at 
all  for  repairs.  We  have  dealers  in 
most  of  the  principal  cities. 

Cut  out  the  memo  below  and  mail 
it  to  us  to-day  for  the  catalog. 

M 


The    One 

The  Rauch  &  Lang  Carriage  Co. 

Perfect 

2303  West  25th  Street 

Electric 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Brake 

Please    send    me   your  catalog 

Our  electric 

and  name  of  your  local  agent. 

brake    never 
fails    to  work, 

Name 

and  in  nowise 
injures   the 

Address 

motor. 

C-'ty 

The     f  0  ot 

The  Gilliam  Engine  Hood  Cover 

Makes  motoring  even  more  delightful  in  winter  than  in   summer. 
Jr  covers   vour   entire   engine  like   a  glove,    is    made   of  All  Wool 
-"—  r--_r  \  Heavy  Felt,  covered  with   Water-Proof  Drill, 

Pantasote,  or  Leather. 

It  Keeps  Your  Engine  Warm  and  Dry 

and  always  ready  to  start  on  the  first  turn,  IN  ZERO  WEATHER 
just  the  same  as  in  summer.      Endorsed  by  motorists  everywhere. 
Write  for  full  description  and  prices — Booklet  "D." 
A  Positive  Protection — An  Ornament.  Made  to  fit  any  car. 

The    Gilliam     Mfg.    Co.,      Canton,    Ohio. 


our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  "vrltlng  to  advertisers. 
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AKEtOTM,   OHIO. 
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Lines  of  Automobile  Advertising 
in  Two  Issues— Oct.  30  and  Nov.  6 


An  interesting  but  not  unusual  record.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
print  26  times  that  number,  or  130,000  lines  of  Automobile 
advertising  in  one  year. 

But  there  are  few  manufacturers  of  Automobiles  or  Accessories 
who  do  not  agree  that  there  is  an  unusual  percentage  of  Auto- 
mobile owners  and  prospective  purchasers  among — 

65,360  Business  Men  and  Manufacturers 
17,200  Bankers  and  Bank  Directors 
37,550  Physicians 
38,600  Lawyers 

As  well  as  Railroad  Officials  and  Government  Officials, 
Architects,  Dentists,  Druggists,  Civil  Engineers,  Elec- 
trical and  Mechanical  Engineers,  etc. 

Thejiteraiy  Digest 

The  Editorial  Department  Motor  Trips  and  Motor 
Cars  is  printed    in  the  second  issue  of   each  month 


Sage.  Edmund.  Masters  of  the  City.  A  Novel  of 
To-day.  nmo,  pp.  127.  Philadelphia:  Madoc  Pub- 
lishing Co. 


Sale,  Edith  Tunis. 
Times.  Illustrated. 
.1.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 


gives    you    a   full. 
clean  smoke- 


THE  "KLEAN"  PIPE 

last  puff  cool  and  fray  runt  as  the  first — no  wet, 
poUonoua  nicotine  can  soak  into  the  tobacco  to 
bite  your    tongue    or    disgust  your  taste.     Push  up 


J50  Cts.  PeatpaMl 


bottom  with  finger  to  clean  off  ashes  and  keep  fire  at 
top  exposed  to  the  air.  Bottom  and  stem  can  be  re- 
moved and  entire  pipe  thoroughly  cleaned.  Dealers 
can't  supply  you — send  to  me*  Price,  postpaid, 
50c  each  (two  for  $1)— stamps  will  do— satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Catalog  mailed  free.  (2) 
{Patented)    K.  D.  GATES,        308  H.  Ka»t  A.e.,  OAK  PAKk,  ILL. 


MAKE   MONEY  EASY 


A   NEW  WRENCH    and  a  COOD  WRENCH  $ 


[THE 


PERFECTION 


>WRENCH 


Most  Useful 
Tool   Made 


Agents  wanted    in  every  county  to  sell    the  popular 

Novelty  Knives  for  Christmas  Gifts  with  came,  address, 

photo,  lodge  emblem,  etc..  on  handle. 

AGENTS  EARN 

$75  to  $300  a  Mo. 

(We  show  you  how) 

Big  profits— quick  sales — eicl  asive  territory.  Write  quick 
for  our  liberal  money  making  special  offer  to  agents.  Our 
new  self  sharpening  scissors  are  the  auickest  sellers  for 
lady  agents.  NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO..  80  Bar  St.,C»nton,0. 


-  g?£    m* 


It    is    ALL  STEEL—  capable     of    in- 
stantaneous adjustment,  holds  like  a 
j  vise,  has  positive   grip,  never  slips  or  mars,  and  is 
ALWAYS  ready  to  use. 
Indispensable    to   automobilists,    mechanics    and 
1  artisans.     Unquestionably  the  handiest  tool  around 
1  factory,  workshop  or   house.    Can  be  used  as   tool- 
i  holder,  vise,  clamp,  pliers,  pipe  or  monkey  wrench 
INSTANTLY,  without  change  of  parts. 

The    Perfection  is  mnde  in  three  sizes,  8.  10.  11 

inch  ;  and  three  finishes,  polished  steel,  gun  metal, 

nickel       Prices  range  from  $2.00  upwards.     (Money 

refunded  after  three  days'  trial  if  dissatisfied,) 

"  You'll  want  one  when  you  see  it." 

For  circular  address 

PERFECTION    WRENCH   COMPANY 

I  18  N.  Main  St.,  Port  Chester,  N.Y. 


Manors  of  Virginia  in  Colonial 
8vo,  pp.  309.  Philadelphia: 
$5  net. 


Schwartz,  Julia  Augusta.  Wonderful  Little 
Lives  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  251.  Boston:  Little, 
Brown    &  Co.      $1.50. 

Scott,  Temple.  The  Pleasure  of  Reading  the  Bible. 
i6mo,  pp.  47.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley.  50 
cents. 

Secbach,  Margaret  R.  That  Man  Donaleitis — A 
Story  of  the  Coal  Regions.  Frontispiece.  1  2mo.  pp. 
451.       Philadelphia:     Lutheran    Publishing    Society. 

$1.25. 

Shellej ,  Henry  C.  Inns  and  Taverns  of  Old  Lon- 
don. Setting  forth  the  historical  and  literary  asso- 
ciations of  those  ancient  hostelnes,  together  with  an 
account  of  the  most  notable  coffee  houses,  clubs  and 
pleasure  gardens  of  the  British  metropolis.  Illus- 
trated. Small  quarto,  pp.  366.  Boston:  L.  C.  Page 
&Co. 

Mr.  Shelley's  recent  volume,  entitled 
"Untrodden  English  Ways,"  disclosed  in 
him  an  agreeable  faculty  for  writing  popu- 
lar books  of  travel.  He  knows  how  to 
make  well-worn  paths  newly  interesting. 
His  present  volume  takes  the  reader  to 
many  quaint  and  interesting  places.  Some 
of  these  will  prove  to  be  already  known  to 
readers,  provided  they  have  been  in  Lon- 
don; others  when  read  of  here  seem  likely 
to  attract  their  footsteps  when  next  they 
go.  The  illustrations  are  interesting  and 
frequently  are  unfamiliar.  The  work  is  a 
notable  addition  to  the  series  of  popular 
travel  books  issued  in  late  years  in  uniform 
stvle  by  the  same  publishers. 

Shumway,  Daniel  Bussier.  The  Nibelungen- 
lied.  Translated  from  the  Middle  High  German. 
With  an  Introductory  sketch  and  notes,  nmo,  pp. 
339.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $2. 

Smith,  David  Eugene.  The  Teaching  of  Arith- 
metic. 8vo,  pp.  120.  New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

Squibb's  Materia  Medica.  1908  Price-List.  A 
Complete  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Squibb  products, 
embracing  the  articles  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia 
(VIII.  Revision)  and  the  National  Formulary.  To- 
gether with  the  non-official  Chemicals,  Pharmaceu- 
ticals, Tablets  and  Newer  Remedies  in  general  use. 
Setting  forth  their  origin;  Latin  and  English  titles; 
Synonyms;  Physical  and  Chemical  Characteristics; 
Incompatibilities;  Antidotes;  Therapeutic  Indica- 
tions; Doses,  etc.  nmo,  pp.  418.  New  York: 
E.  R.  Squibb   &  Sons. 

Stephens,  Kate.  Stories  from  Old  Chronicles. 
nmo,  pp.  639.    Sturgis   &  Walton  Co.     $1.50. 

The  teaching  of  history  to  children  is 
much  facilitated  if  they  be  induced  to  take 
up  the  study  themselves  through  the  me- 
dium of  tales,  stories,  and  anecdotes.  Early 
history  was  simply  a  tissue  of  tales  and  an- 
ecdotes, such  as  we  find  in  Herodotus  and 
the  Sagas,  and  very  largely  in  the  Bible. 
The  present  collection  of  stories  from 
Froissart  and  the  English  chronicles  is  just 
the  work  to  place  in  a  young  pupil's  hands 
as  he  or  she  steps  from  the  area  of  Ameri- 
can history  into  the  period  of  European 
medievalism,  with  its  elements  of  romance, 
its  incidents  of  primitive  virtue,  valor,  and 
daring. 

Stratemeyer,  Edward.  The  Football  Boys  of 
Lakeport,  or.  More  Goals  than  One  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  324.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.     $1.25. 

Sullivan,  John  J.  American  Business  Law  with 
Legal  Forms,  nmo,  pp.  433-  New  York:  D.Apple- 
ton   &  Co.      $1.50  net. 

Thompson,  Adele  E.  American  Patty.  A  Story 
of  181 2.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  306.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee   &  Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 

Tittle,  Walter.  My  Country!  An  Illustrated  and 
Illuminated  version  of  the  American  National  An- 
them.    New  York:    Tandy-Thomas  Co. 

Tomlinson.  Everett  T.     Ward  Hill— the  Teacher. 

Illustrated,      nmo,   pp.   3°3-      Philadelphia:    Griffith 
&  Rowland  Press.      $1.25. 
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l  imH-tfi  Bveretl  T  Pot  the  :"-:.irs  and  Stripes 
trated.  umo,  pp  4\s  B< ^im'.  Lothrop,  Lee 
lepard  c\>.     $1.50. 

I'rowurri.  r.  The  Dora  Lectures  Paper  cover, 
1  hbo,  pp.  101).     Now  York     Roger  Hi-os. 

Twain,  Mark.  Extract  ir.'in  Captain  Storm 
field's  Visit  tn  Heaven  Prontispiece.  timo,  pp. 
1  jo.    New  York:    Harper  ft  Bros.    $1. 

Van  KniHselaer.  Mrs    Schuyler.      History  of  the 

City  of  New   York    in    the    Seventeenth   CentUT) 

mes.     Volume   1      New  Amsterdam;    Volume  II 
New   York  under  the  Stuarts      Maps      8vo,   pp. 

wvut   S33,  mi   040.      New  York     M.u  niilkin  Co. 

Histories  <>f  the  city  of  Now  York  there 
have  been  in  some  numbers.  Earliest  of 
those,  in  what  we  may  call  modern  times, 
was  Mrs  Booth's,  which,  in  spite  of  its  de- 
fects,  long  did  service  as  a  kind  of  stand- 
ard hook  on  the  subject.  Then  came  Mrs 
Lamb's  notable  undertaking,  which  en- 
joyed .1  somewhat  uninterrupted  career 
for  many  years,  deficient  tho  it  was  of  all 
scientific  methods  in  treatment.  In  those 
years  we  had  also  a  volume  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  much  smaller  in  compass  than 
the  two  others,  being  in  fact  hardly  more 
than  a  sketch,  but  this  was  intended  to 
tit  in  with  a  series  of  small  books  dealing 
with  great  cities. 

There  has  long  been  room  for  a  work  on 
this  theme,  which  should  combine  literary 
qualities  with  intelligent  research,  scien- 
tific methods,  and  constructive  power.  In 
Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  book,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  all  these  qualities  are  met . 
The  two  volumes  do  not  complete  the  work 
which  she  has  planned.  They  deal  only 
with  the  seventeenth  century.  Later  vol- 
umes will  carry  forward  the  story— just 
how  far  perhaps  can  not  now  be  definitely 


THE  WAY   OUT 

Change  of  Food  Brought  Sucre •»  and 
Happiness 


An  ambitious  but  delicate  girl,  after  fail- 
ing to  go  through  school  on  account  of 
nervousness  and  hysteria,  found  in  Grape- 
Nuts  the  only  thing  that  seemed  to  build 
her  up  and  furnish  her  the  peace  of  health. 

"From  infancy,"  she  says,  "I  have  not 
been  strong.  Being  ambitious  to  learn  ;it 
any  cost  I  finally  got  to  the  High  School 
but  soon  had  to  abandon  my  studies  on  ac- 
count of  nervous  prostration  and  hysteria. 

"My  food  did  not  agree  with  me.  I  grew 
thin  and  despondent.  I  could  not  enjoy 
the  simplest  social  affair  for  I  suffered  con- 
stantly from  nervousness  in  spite  of  all  sorts 
of  medicines. 

"This  wretched  condition  continued  until 
I  was  twenty-five,  when  I  became  interested 
in  the  letters  of  those  who  had  cases  like 
mine  and  who  were  being  cured  by  eating 
Grape-Nuts. 

"I  had  little  faith,  but  procured  a  box 
and  after  the  first  dish  I  experienced  a 
peculiar  satisfied  feeling  that  1  had  never 
gained  from  any  ordinary  food.  I  slept 
and  rested  better  that  night  and  in  a  few 
days  began  to  grow  stronger. 

"  I  had  a  new  feeling  of  peace  andrestful- 
ness.  In  a  few  weeks,  to  my  great  joy,  the 
headaches  and  nervousness  left  me  and  life 
became  bright  and  hopeful.  I  resumed  my 
studies  and  later  taught  ten  months  with 
ease — of  course  using  Grape-Nuts  everyday. 
It  is  now  four  years  since  I  began  to  use 
Grape-Nuts.  I  am  the  mistress  of  a  happy 
home  and  the  old  weakness  has  never 
returned." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  a^bove  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true,    and  full  of  human  interest. 


The 

Silent 


For  Calling 
Shopping 
Theatres  and 
All  Social 
Functions 


rice 


'  $22  50 


This  Handsome  Brougham  is  the 
Most  Economical  of  All  Luxuries 


The  brougham,  the  phaeton,  the  run- 
about and  the  surrey  are  all  condensed 
into  this  one  luxurious  Waverly  Klectric. 
seating  two  or  four  passengers. 

In  any  one  of  its  forms,  it  is  the  most 
dignified,  stylish  vehicle  imaginable. 

Maintained  for  much  less  than  a  team 
of  horses,  it  is  vastly  more  capable,  more 
comfortable,  more  speedy,  more  easily 
cared  for,  and  more  dependable  for  con- 
stant service.  Driven  by  women  of 
refinement,  without  coachman,  chauffeur 
or  escort. 

The  new  Waverley  driving  system  is 
enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  case,  which 
prevents  noise  and  keeps  the  dust  out. 

The  Waverley  Controller  (Patent  No. 
928028)  makes  this  car  the  safest  of  all 
motor  vehicles. 

THE  WAVERLEY  COMPANY  130 


It  cannot  be  started  except  on  low 
speed  ;  never  jumps. 

The  Waverley  Drop  Sill  (Patent  No. 
38621)  adds  to  the  graceful  lines  of  the 
body  design  and  brings  the  step,  floor 
and  seat  nearer  the  ground  than  in  any 
other  electric  coupe. 

The  Waverley's  normal  radius  of 
travel — 40  to  60  miles  on  one  charge — 
is  amply  sufficient  even  for  suburban 
residents.  A  radius  of  100  miles  or 
more  can  be  given  if  desired. 

No  other  vehicle,  whether  horse- 
drawn,  or  power-driven,  gives  such  long, 
splendid  service  at  so  low  a  cost  per 
mile. 

Write  for  our  booklet,  "  How  Far  Will 
an  Electric  Run?"  and  our  complete 
catalog. 

S.  East  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


LOOKtnhte°  1910  METZ 

Sold  entirely  on  its  , 
merits  and  by  a  ! 
novel  selling  plan.  | 
Spring  waiting  is 
agonizing.  Secure  | 
your  position  now.  ' 

SS7*  Write  for  Book  "O" 

METZ    COMPANY        -        WALTHAM,  MASS. 


POWER  In  The  A.  B.  C.  AUTO 

Power  to  go  up  the  steepest  hills  or 
run  at  30  miles  an  hour.    Yet  Bimpl 
Practical*  Safe  and  Durable, 
Easy  to  operate  — 
not  complicated  — 
no    repairs.      The 
most  perfect  type 
of    reliable,    low- 
priced  automobile, 
16  to  35  h.  p  ;  air 
or  water  cooled  engine;  2, 
today  for   FREE  Catalogue 


wmamnm 


neomatie  Tires 

or  4  passenger  bodies. 
Addrpps 


Write 


IRON     CEMENT 


H0T0R  REPAIR  PACKAGE 


Invaluable  for  repairing  cracks  or 
leaks  in  motor  cylinders,  radiators, 
boilers,  screw  -joints,  etc. 

Also  for  repairing  leaks  or  cracks  in 
house-heating  boilers,  stoves,  fur- 
naces, sinks,  pipes  and  articles  of  iron 
or  steel. 

One  package  with  complete 
ioo-page  illustrated  in- 
struction book.  $i.oo. 


SMOOTH -ON  MFG 

Jersey  Cil 


CO. 


A.  B   C.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  MFG.  CO.,      3911  Morgan  Si.,  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 
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I'm  Going  Out 
—Have  Dinner 
at  Seven." 

Speak  your  messages  directly  to 
anyone  in  the  house  without  going 
cut  of  the  room.  Save  steps — save 
time — save  stair  climbing. 

Regulate  and  direct  your  house- 
hold from  any  part  of  the  house. 

Home  builders  are  appreciating 
more  and  more  the  convenience — 
the  necessity  of  the 


Western  <£hcTric 

Intercommunicating  Telephones 

The  instruments  and  apparatus  are  made  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  4,500,000  "Bell"  telephones,  which  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  their  efficiency. 

The  cost  of  installation  is  very  reasonable — less  than  25 
dollars  a  station  covers  labor  and  all  material.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  is  practically  nothing. 

No  switchboard.      No  operator — every  one  makes  his  own 
connection  by  pressing  a  button. 
Always   ready  for  service   night 
or  day. 

Wrile  our  nearest  house  lor  descriptive  Bulletin  No.    8066 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


New  York, 

Philadelphia, 

Boston, 

Pittsburg, 

Atlanta. 


Chicago, 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis. 
Montreal,  Winnipzc 

and  Vancouver 

Northern  Electric  and 

Mfg.  Co.,  Ltd. 

Berlin 

Telephon  Apparat  Fabrik 

E.  Zweitusch  &  Co. 


Saint  Louis, 
Kansas  City, 
Denver, 
Dallas, 
Omaha. 
Antwerp 
Bell  Telephone 
Mfg.  Co. 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
Seattle, 
Salt  Lake  City. 
London 
Western  Electric 
Company 


Paris 
Society  de  Materiel 
Telephonique 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


in  your   own   home   for   Piiino,  Orisiin,  Violin, 
Guitsir,     Itanjo,    Cornet,    mkIii    Singing    or 

M.i  minim.  One  lesson  weekly.  Bet-'inners  or  ad- 
vanced pupils.  YouronK  expense  is  for  postage  and 
music,  which  averages  about  2  cents  a  day.  Estab- 
lished 1898.  Thousands  of  pupils  all  over  th*»  world  write:  "Wish  I  had  known  of  yon  before."  Booklet  and  free 
tuition  offers  sent  free.    Address:  V.  8.  SCHOOL,  OF  MUSIC,  Box  L,.  ».,  335  Fifth  Ave,  lew  York  City 


A.  T.  THOMPSON'S 


REFLECTOSCOPE 

with  5,000  candle  power  arc  lamp,  (available  wherever  electric 
light  is  used  )  will  project  POST  CARDS,  MAGAZINE  CUTS 
and  PHOTOGRAPHS  at  a  distance  of  20  to  35  feet  on  a  screen 
10  to  12  feet  square,  in  natural  colors,  the  same  as  lantern 
slides,  but  more  artistic. 

Just  the  right  lantern  for  Travel  Talks. 

Useful  for  the  COLLEGE,  SCHOOL,  CHURCH,  CLUB 
or  HOME.  Operating  expense  nominal.  Price  #125  to  $225. 
Write  now  for  illustrated  catalog  No.  23  or  about  stereopticons. 

A.  T.  THOMPSON  &  CO.,  Manufacturers 


15  Tremont  Place,  BOSTON 


1  Madison  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


stated.  We  shall  then  have  a  history  of 
the  city  at  once  adequate  and  readable. 

Readers  somewhat  familiar  already  with 
the  early  history  of  the  city  will  be  im- 
prest by  the  remarkable  thoroughness  with 
which  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  has  made  re- 
searches. Long  years  of  serious  toil  could 
alone  have  supplied  her  with  results  of 
such  extent  and  value.  It  has  been  re- 
ported privately  for  some  years  that  she 
was  once  heard  to  say  to  a  friend,  who  had 
inquired  about  her  book,  "God  and  I  alone 
know  how  good  it  will  be."  Now  that  the 
extent  of  this  acquaintance  with  the  value 
of  her  book  has  been  extended  to  the  pub- 
lic, every  one  who  reads  it  must  see  how 
good  the  work  is. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  feature  of  it 
is  the  clearness  with  which  Mrs.  Van  Rens- 
selaer shows  that  the  American  Revolu- 
tion did  not  begin  on  the  village  green  at 
Lexington,  but  that  it  had  been  going  on 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  The  Revolution  was 
not  properly  an  event  at  all,  but  merely  a 
culminating-point  in  a  long  and  slow  proc- 
ess of  evolution  working  toward  an  end 
which,  in  no  circumstances,  could  in  the 
end  have  been  fundamentally  different  from 
the  one  that  came. 

Venable,  Emerson.  Poets  of  Ohio.  Selections 
representing  the  Poetical  Work  of  Ohio  Authors  from 
the  Pioneer  Period  to  the  Present  Day,  with  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  and  Notes.  Frontispiece.  8vo, 
pp.  356.     Cincinnati:    Robert  Clarke  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Warneck,  Joh.  The  Living  Christ  and  Dying 
Heathenism.  The  Experiences  of  a  Missionary  in 
Animistic  Heathendom,  nmo,  pp.  312.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.      $1.75  net. 

Warner,  Frances  Larimer.  Our  Invisible  Supply: 
How  to  Obtain.  Part  II.  Being  an  Advanced  Series 
of  Instructions  detailing  Methods  and  giving  Exam- 
ples of  Demonstration  of  Health,  Wealth,  and  Har- 
mony. Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  201.  New  York: 
Roger  Bros.     $1  net. 

Washburn,  George.  Fifty  Years  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  Recollections  of  Robert  College.  8vo,  pp. 
317.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $3. 

This  is  practically  the  history  of  a  col- 
lege, and  college  histories  are  not  very 
interesting,  as  a  rule,  excepting  to  those 
locally  or  educationally  connected  with 
them.  The  history  of  Robert  College,  how- 
ever, is  fascinating  as  a  romance.  He  must 
have  had  a  bold  spirit  who  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  a  temple  of  learning,  quiet 
thought,  and  intellectual  contemplation  in 
Europe's  most  stormy  center,  where  the 
intrigues  of  Russian,  French,  and  English 
diplomatists  were  struggling  with  the 
forces  of  autocracy  and  religious  fanati- 
cism, where  Christians  were  being  mas- 
sacred by  the  thousands  in  the  streets  of 
Constantinople,  and  the  villages  of  Bul- 
garia or  Armenia,  and  where  a  Sultan  the 
most  inscrutable  and  the  most  brilliant  in 
statesmanship  was  holding  his  own  when 
all  the  diplomacy  of  Europe  was  arrayed 
against  him.  Robert  College  is  a  monu- 
ment not  only  to  that  Christopher  R. 
Robert  who  founded  it,  but  to  the  patient 
effort,  enthusiasm,  and  tact  of  those  who 
propounded  the  idea  and  helped  the  New 
York  merchant  to  carry  it  out. 

Mr.  Christopher  Rheinlander  Robert, 
who  founded  the  college  at  Constantinople, 
was  a  New  York  merchant  descended  from 
a  French  Huguenot  family  of  Rochelle, 
France.  While  Mr.  Robert  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  Christian  missions,  being 
treasurer  of  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society,  he  was  the  first  man  of  means 
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in  America  to  see  the  necessity  for  a  new 
departure  m  Turkey,  where  religious  mis- 
sionary work  was  being  actively  prose- 
cuted He  saw  what  a  Christian  college, 
undenominational,  open  to  any  studenl 
whatever  his  creed  or  nationality,  might 
Ao  in  that  city  winch  has  been  called  the 

further  this  end  this 
rich  man  made  main  sacrifices  of  his  for- 
tane.  and  in  1864  a  board  was  constituted 
and  incorporated,  under  the  name  of  "The 
Trustees  oi  Robert  College  of  Constanti- 
nople," and  the  college  was  included  with 
other  State  institutions  in  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  The  college 
was  tirst  opened  in  a  building  belonging 
to  the  mission  at  Behec  on  the  Bosporus 
in  1863,  with  only  four  students  A  larger 
and  more  imposing  building  was  raised 
under  the  direction  of  the  President  Dr. 
Cyrus  Hamlin  at  llessas,  on  a  lovely  site 
overlooking  the  Bosporus,  and  into  this 
stately  house  of  learning  the  president,  his 
family,  and  students  moved.  May  17.  1S71. 
The  college  has  proved  a  great  success;  be- 
ginning with  four  students,  the  number 
registered  last  year  was  373.  The  nation- 
alities represented  in  the  present  students 
include  Armenians.  Bulgarians.  Greeks, 
etc  The  instructors  number  twenty-one, 
including  the  faculty  of  fourteen  profes- 
sors. Besides  these  there  are  fourteen 
teachers  or  tutors. 

Dr.  Washburn  introduces  this  record  of 
a  great  American  college  in  the  Orient  with 
a  condensed  account  of  political  events  in 
Turkey  from  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War 
to  the  rise  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  the 
inauguration  of  Constitutionalism  at  Con- 
stantinople. This  re'sume'  is  lucid  and 
complete,  and  as  we  read  between  the  lines 
we  see  how  Moslem  has  been  gradually 
drawn  toward  Occidental  ideas  and  usages 
and  how  the  creation  of  Robert  College 
was  in  a  large  measure  the  thin  end  of  a 
wedge  which  has  rent  asunder  the  wall  of 
Oriental  autocracy  and  let  in  that  broad 
stream  of  Western  culture,  morals,  and 
political  standards  which  revolutionized 
an  empire  sixteen  centuries  old. 

The  portraits  and  views  of  the  college 
and  the  index  render  complete  a  most  in- 
teresting volume. 

Way.  L.  N.  The  Call  of  the  Heart.  Frontispiece. 
imho.  pp.  332.     New  York:    G    \V.  Dillingham. 

Wells.  Carolyn.  The  Clue.  Frontispiece,  nmo, 
pp.  341.     Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.50. 

Wiggln,  Kate  Douglas.  Susanna  and  Sue.  Pp 
225  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
4i-5°- 

This  quaint  story  of  Shaker  life  is  both 
novel  and  readable.     It  is  written  in  Mrs. 


Pears' 

Learn  to  say  "Pears'" 
when  you  ask  for  soap. 
There  are  other  soaps,  of 
course,  but  Pears'  is  best 
for  you  and  matchless  for 
the  complexion. 

You  can  buy  Pears'  everywhere. 


Do  You  Want  Real 
Shaving  Comfort 


When  you  get  up 
in  the  morning 
dip  your  face  in 
cool  water — then  use 
a  refreshing  lather  of 
Gillette  soap — briskly 
rubbed  in. 

Now  pick  up  your 
Gillette  razor  and 
under  its  easy  strokes, 
the  beard  slips  off 
smooth  and  clean. 

It  takes  about  three 
minutes — many  Gil- 
lette users  do  it  in  two 
minutes. 

After  shaving,  rinse 
the  face  in  cool  water 
and  dry  with  a  soft 
towel. 

There  is  nothing  to 
do  with  your  razor  ex- 
cept hold  it  under  the 
open  faucet  or  splash 


it  about  in  the  basin  of 
water.  It  requires  no 
special  care — no  strop- 
ping, no  honing. 

You  will  never  know 
what  shaving  comfort 
means  until  you  use  a 
Gillette. 

No  other  razor 
works  on  the  Gillette 
principle — or  can,  be- 
cause it  is  covered  by 
basic  patents. 

The  time  to  buy  a 

Gillette  is  now. 

It  pays  for  itself  in  three 
months.  It  costs  $5.00— and  it 
lasts   a  lifetime. 

The  Gillette,  illustrated  here- 
with, is  so  compact  that  it  can 
be  carried  in  the  pocket  or  slipped 
in  the  side  of  a  traveling  bag.  It 
comes  in  gold,  silver  or  gun  metal 
— with  handle  and  blade  box  to 
match.     The  blades  are  fine. 

Prices,  $5.00  to  $7.50.  For 
sale  everywhere. 


££S&2EZ5.BMB.  GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

London  om««.,  I;  llolborn  TUduet  540  Kimball  Building.  Boston 

Factories:   Boston.  Montreal,  London,  Berlin,  Paris 


Canadian  Offlee 

63  St.  Ali-iander    Htre >t 

Montreal 


Witt's  Can— for  Ashes  or  Garbage 

The  Most  Satisfactory  Can  There  Is 

One-pizce  lid—  fits  over  outside  edge— no  rain  gets  in — can 
may  be  heaped  full. 

Heavy  steel  bands — riveted — no  soldered  places  to  split  open. 
Two-inch  corrugations  all  around  can— greatest  strength. 
One-yiece  body— no  wooden  strips-  no  angle-irons. 

0»«-piece  bottom  —  rim  only  rests  on  floor.  Every  can 
tested  to  hold  water. 

Three  sizes  each  of  can  and  pail.  Known  by  the  yellow 
label "  Witt's,"  and  Witt's  name  stamped  in  top  and  bot- 
tom.    None  genuine  without  it. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Witt's  don't  waste  time  over  imita- 
tions, for  you'll  eventually  buy  Witt's.  Write  us  and 
we'll  see  that  you  are   supplied  now.      Address  Dept.  K. 

The    Witt  Cornice    CO.,     Zll 8.2124  Winehell  A»enae,  Cincinnati,  0, 
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tfTEINW 

Tk>e-TooU  Ten-Inch 

MINIATURE  GRAND 

PIANO 


The 

Smallest 

Grand 

That's 

Safe  to 

3uy 


MINIATURE   GRAND 

EBONIZED    CASE 

PRICE    S8P0 


This  Miniature  Grand  is  proving  a  constant 
and  increasing  source  of  wonderment  and  delight 
to  all  musicians  and  music  lovers.  Scientific 
experiments  and  acoustical  researches  have  de- 
termined the  exact  size,  namely,  five  feet  ten 
inches,  necessary  to  reproduce  the  remarkable 
attributes  and  qualities  of  our  larger  Grand 
Pianos.  Any  Grand  under  this  size  crosses  the 
danger  line,  as  it  cannot  yield  a  tonal  result 
superior  to  that  of  the  discarded  Square  or  the 
present  Upright  Piano. 

The  full,  rich  and  sweet  tone  of  the 
Steinway  Miniature  Grand  and  its  dainty 
appearance  are  already  giving  the  utmost  satis- 
faction to  thousands  of  purchasers,  and  we 
recommend  a  thorough  examination  and  trial  of 
this  unique  instrument  to  anybody  desirous  of 
possessing  a  Grand  Piano,  but  who  does  not 
wish  to  exceed  the  investment  of  $800  in  a 
Piano  Purchase. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  will  be  sent  upon  request 
and  mention  of  this  magazine 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 

107-109  E.  Fourteenth  St.,  New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door 


Safety  Razor  Blades  01 c 
Made  Sharper  Than  New  «=*• 

Exclusive  process:  no  wearing  down;  double  edge  blades  a 
sppcialty.  Send  one  dozen  bladesana30c  todayandsave70c. 
hH    \l   lll.l    III  616  Keenedge  Building        CHICAGO 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  eta.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co  .155  Wa»«rly  Plaet.N.Y. City. 

The     Niagara     Leads     Them     AH 


French-German-  Spanish  -  Italian 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  printed  correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 

Language-Phone  Method 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  8.  Rosenthal 

With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.  You  own  him. 
He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly;  when  you  choose,  night  or 
day;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough 
and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Send   for  booklet  and  testimonial  letters  from  leading  educators. 

The  Language-Phone  Method,  802  Metropolis  Building,  16th  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 


Wiggin's  happy  vein  and  invested  with  the 
charm  that  characterizes  all  her  work. 

The  picture  of  the  placid  Shaker  com- 
munity— its  frugal  industries,  peculiar  re- 
ligious beliefs,  and  freedom  from  the  wiles 
of  the  flesh — appeals  to  the  reader's  im- 
agination from  the  start.  The  personality 
of  Mother  Ann's  followers  is  skilfully  drawn, 
including  Sister  Tabitha,  the  saintly  El- 
dress  Abby,  Brother  Ansel  with  his  superior 
masculine  contempt  for  everything  per- 
taining to  womankind,  and  the  good  Elder 
Gray,  who,  after  a  stirring  life,  is  still  able 
to  call  the  Shaker  existence  "  a  splendid 
adventure  in  ethics." 

Into  this  haven  of  rest  come  Susanna 
and  her  little  daughter  Sue.  The  former, 
after  a  disappointing  marital  experience, 
is  in  search  of  a  spot  where  there  is  neither 
marriage  nor  giving  in  marriage.  Re- 
peated attempts  to  make  a  convert  of  her 
are,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  rather 
than  renounce  her  worldly  obligations,  she 
chooses  the  wiser  alternative  of  faithfully 
fulfilling  them.  Littie  Sue  with  her  quaint 
attempts  to  become  a  genuine  Shakeress 
is  irresistible,  but  poor  deserted  Jack  who 
was  left  behind  with  his  father  claims  a 
greater  degree  of  sympathy.  Incidental 
to  the  main  story  but  forming  one  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  of  the  book  is 
the  pretty  idyl  of  Hetty  and  Nathan, 
whose  new-found  love  spoke  with  a  more 
imperative  call  than  the  Shaker  traditions 
in  which  they  were  reared. 

The  novel  has  an  elaborate  binding, 
decorated  pages,  and  illustrations  by  Alice 
Barber  Stephens  and  N.  C.  Wyeth. 

Wilde,  Oscar.  De  Profundis.  Edited  with  pref 
atory  note  by  Robert  Ross.  Second  edition  with 
additional  matter.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
1909. 

The  "additional  matter"  of  this  new- 
edition  comprizes  four  letters  written  by 
Wilde  to  the  editor  from  Reading  prison, 
two  letters  to  The  Daily  Chronicle  on 
prison  life,  and  other  matter  excised  from 
the  original  Wilde  manuscript.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Ross  is  responsible  for  the  title 
"De  Profundis"  attached  to  these  prison 
reflections  upon  the  author's  career.  The 
new  matter  is  only  such  as  a  careful  exec- 
utor would  withhold  until  the  public  press 
had  demonstrated  its  attitude  toward 
Wilde's  literary  reputation.  Now  that  his 
work  seems  to  be  unprejudiced  by  the 
facts  of  his  later  career,  it  was  doubtless 
judged  time  to  give  more.  But  the  fre- 
quent use  of  dotted  lines  points  to  the 
possibility  that  the  entire  work  is  even  yet 
unpublished. 

The  two  letters  to  The  Daily  Chronicle 
appeared  in  that  newspaper  in  1807.  They 
are  full  of  a  large  humanity  such  as  char- 
acterized Stevenson's  letter  on  Father 
Damien.  The  reforms  in  prison  discipline 
which  they  advocate  ought  to  have  been 
heeded  long  ago  by  the  British  home  Gov- 
ernment. Whether  they  are  or  not  is  a 
matter  that  must  be  told  in  the  history  of 
our  slowly  changing  ideas  about  the  puni- 
tive measures  to  be  applied  to  erring  man. 
It  is  well  that  Wilde's  career  should  have 
these  intensely  pitiful  and  human  docu- 
ments to  its  credit. 

Wood,  Summer  Gilbert.  The  Taverns  and  Turn- 
pikes of  Blandford  1733-183.1-  Illustrated,  umo, 
pp.  329.     Blandford,  Mass.:    S.  G.  Wood.     $2. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

Like  other  tourists.  Dr  Henry  Van 
Dyke  has  returned  from  abroad  with  Ins 
[uickened  to  the  beauties  of  his 
native  land  The  following  poem  that  we 
quote  from  Scribner's  i^  simple  and  clear 
m  its  beauty,  and  is  quite  free  from  that 
artificiality  winch  sometimes  accompanies 
the  perfect  finish  of  this  author's  work 

I  ii«-    vmrMr.ii   Dwelling* 

li\     HENRI     v\n     Dvki 

Dear   to   my   heart    arc   the   ancestral   dwellim 

Am.  • 
Dearer  than  it'  they  wire  haunted  by  ghosts  of  old- 
rid  splendor; 
These  are  the  homes  that  were  built  by  the  brave 

beginners  of  a  nation. 
They  are  simple  enough   t<>  be  great,   and   ful 

friendly  dignitj 

I  love  the  oid  white  farmhouses  nestled  in  New  Bng 
land  valleys. 

Ample  and  long  and  low.  with  elm-trees  bending 
above  them: 

Borders   of    box    in    the    yard,    and    li  I    old- 

fashioned  flowers. 

A  fanlight  over  the  door,  and  little  square  pants  m 
the  windows. 

The  wood-shed  piled  with  maple  and  birth  ami  hick 
ory  ready  for  winter. 

The  gambrel-roof  with  its  garret  trow  Jed  with  house- 
hold relics — 

Al!  the  tokens  of  prudent  thrift  and  the  spirit  oi 
reliance 

I  love  the  look  of  the  shingled  houses  that  front  the 

ocean; 
Their  backs  are  bowed,  ami  their  lichened  si, Irs  are 

weather-beaten; 
Soft   in   their  color  as  gray   pearls,   they  are  full  of 

patience  and  couraK< 
They  seem  to  grow  out  of  the  rocks,  there  i^  some 

thing  indomitable  about  them: 
Fating  the  briny  wind,  in  a  lonely  land  they  stand 

undaunted. 
While  the  thin  blue  line  of  smoke  from  the  square- 
built  chimney  n-. 
TeMing  of  shelter  for  mas.  with  room  for  a  hearth 

and  a  cradle. 

I  love  the  stately  "Southern  mansions  with  their  tall 

white  columns; 
They  look  through  avenues  of  trees,  over  fields  where 

the  cotton  is  growing; 
I  can  see  the  flutter  of  white  frocks  along  their  shady 

porches. 
Musk  and  laughter  float  from  the  windows,  the  yards 

are  full  of  hounds  and  horses. 
They  have  all  ridden  away,  yet  the  houses  have  not 

forgotten; 
They  are  proud  of  their  name  and  place,  but   their 

doors  are  always  open. 
For  the  thing   they  remember  best    is   the   pride  of 

their  ancient  hospitality 

In  the  towns.  I  love  the  discreet  and  tranquil  Quaker 
dwellings 

With  their  demure  brick  faces  and  immaculate  white- 
stone  doorsteps; 

And  the  gabled  houses  of  the  Dutch,  with  their  high 
stoops  and  iron  railings 

(I  can  see  their  little  brass  knobs  shining  in  the 
morning  sunlight); 

And  the  sober,  reserved  homes  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Puritans, 

facing  the  street  with  swell-fronts  and  pointed  dor- 
mer-windows; 

And  the  triple-galleried,  many-pillared  mansions  of 
Charleston. 

Standing  sideways  in  their  gardens  full  of  roses  and 
magnolias. 

Yes,  they  are  all  dear  to  my  heart,  and  in  my  eyes 

they  are  beautiful; 
For   under  their   roofs  were   nourished  the   thoughts 

that  have  made  the  nation, 
The  glory  and  strength  of  America  come  from  her 

ancestral  dwellings. 


Nothing  to  Unscrew 

Or  Screw  Up 

Or  Press  Down  Or  Turn  Over 

Simply  Slip 
The  Blade 
Into  the  Head 

u  can't  get  the  blade  of  a 
en    Kutter  Safety    Razor 
out  of  adjustment  if  you  try. 
Blade  and   guard  together  slip   into 
the   head  in  exactly  the  right  position 
and  exactly  the  same  position  every  time. 
This  is  impossible  where  a  razor  has 
to  be  adjusted  each  time  a  new  blade   * 
is  inserted.     All  the  experiment- 
\      ing  has  been  done   for  you,  ^ 

pi    /      and  the   perfect   adjustment    ^ 
fixed  permanently,  in  the 

mn  mm 


mrm 


Safety  Razor 


It's  always  in  shaving  trim.  It  has  the 
proper  angle  to  lie  up  against  the  face, 
flat,  and  give  the  true  sliding  stroke.  No 
handles  to  take  off  or  put  on.  Ready  in  two  I; 
or  three  seconds  and  shaved  in  two  or  three 
minutes.  That's  the  experience  of  every  man 
▼  who  uses  a  Keen  Kutter  Safety  Razor. 

Sold  everywhere  in   a  neat,  compact,  leather-covered   case, 
with  12  "  ready  to  use  "   blades  of  best  Norwegian  steel. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten" 

TRADEMARK    REGISTERED  —  E.    C.    SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS   HARDWARE    COMPANY    (Inc.), 

ST.  LOUIS  and  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


-HEADACHES 

104.25*  50*  &f$19°  Bottles. 
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Sweep  with  Electricity 

For   3  Cents  a  Week 


This  wonderful  little  machine  is  as  simple  to 
run  as  a  carpet  sweeper,  doubly  effective  as  any 
other  vacuum  cleaner.  It  works  on  the  only  cor- 
rectly cleaning:  principle— brushing  combined  with 
suction.  A  rapidly  revolving  brush,  operated  by  a 
small  motor,  gathers  up  all  dust,  dirt,  scraps  of 
paper,  burnt  matches,  etc.,  and  lifts  the  pile  of  the 
carpet,  so  the  powerful  suction  fan  can  suck  up 
■everything  and  clean  thoroughly.  Ordinary  vacuum 
cleaners  press  down  the  fibre  of  the  carpet,  grind- 
ing the  dirt  deeper  into  the  texture,  and  clog  if 
matches,  scraps  of  cloth,  waste  paper  or  large 
particles  of  dirt  get  into  the  pipes.  The  Hoover 
Electric  Suction  Sweeper  brightens  as  well  as 
cleans  carpets,  and  by  leaving  the  pile  of  the  car- 
pet upright,  greatly  prolongs  its  life. 

Costs  only  three  cents  a  week  to  run  it.  Repairs 
and  adjustments  never  necessary.  Anyone  can 
operate  it     Lasts  a  lifetime. 

Special  attachments  for  cleaning  curtains  and 
pictures  on  the  wall,  blowing  fresh  air  into  pillows 
and  mattresses,  drying  hair.  An  extra  brush  for 
polishing  hardwood  floors  is  a  great  labor  saver. 

Here  is  a  sensible  Christmas  present— one  that 
■will  be  appreciated  by  any  woman  who  enjoys  a 
clean,  well-kept  home.  Bear  this  in  mind  when 
making  up  your  list. 

UCTION 
EPER 

Price,  $70.  Extra  Attachments,  $  1 5  per  Set 

Write  today  for  Free  Trial  Offer.  We  pay  all  ex- 
press charjges.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  the  Hoover 
Electrio  Suction  Sweeper  is  better  than  any  other 
vacuum  cleaner  and  worth  the  price  we  ask,  return  it  to 
us  at  once  at  our  expense.  Great  demand  forced  us  to 
withdrnw  advertising  last  spring.  We  can  fill  your 
order  if  you  write  now. 

Free  Booklet,  "Sweeping  by  Electricity."  ;G) 

HOOVER  SUCTION  SWEEPER  CO. 
Dept.  37  NEW  BERLIN.  OHIO 
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Water  for  Your 
Country  Home 


j$& 


by 

installing 
the 


Kewanee 

System  of 

Water  Supply 


You  may  have  every 
convenience  of  a  city 
water  supply  In  your^ 
country  home  and 
farm  buildings 
— plenty  of  wa- 
ter delivered 
anywhere 
under 
strong 
pressure    , 

No  elevated  tank  to  leak, 
freeze  or  collapse.      No  attic 
tank  to  freeze,  leak  or  overflow. 
Tank  is  located  in  cellar  or  buried 
in  the  ground  and  water  is  deliver- 
ed by  air  pressure. 
Complete  plants  are  furnished,   in- 
cluding tank,    pump    and   all.     No 
charge  is  made  for  encineering  ser- 
vice. Satisfactory  results  guaranteed. 
The  cost  is  from  $75.00  for  small 
outfit,  and  up,  according  to  the  re- 
Quirements. 

Write  or  64-page  illustrated 

catalog  No.  27.     It  is  fr' 


If* 

4    Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
Kewanee,  Illinois. 


^ 


l2I2  Marqu.  lie  g..  (  hirngo 

1566  Hu.!-on-Termin;il  Bide. 
50  Chnnh  St.,  New  Y.»k  (  ity. 
10  Diimond  liank  Blde..Pitt»t.u 


Here   is   a   delightful    "conceit,"   as   the 

j  Elizabethans  might  term  it,  that  appears 

in   The  Outlook.     In  its  spirit  of  play  the 

poem  resembles  the  charming  verse   that 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  wrote  for  children. 

Fairy    Gold 

By  Priscilla  Leonard 

The  footsteps  of  the  summer  fade 
Far  through  the  meadow  and  the  glade. 
And  Autumn,  laughing,  brown  and  gay, 
Comes  dancing  down  the  woodland  way, 
Her  russet  wand  she  waves,  and,  lo! 
Forest  and  field  and  thicket  glow 
With  treasures  wondrous  and  untold, 
A  flooding  tide  of  fairy  gold. 

Ah!  foolish  Winter — fast  he  flies 

To  clutch,  with  miser's  hand,  the  prize; 

Vainly  he  strips  the  branches  bare — 

The  magic  treasures  fade  in  air, 

His  eager,  shivering  fingers  hold^ 

No  remnant  of  the  fairy  gold. 

And,  crouching  sullenly,  he  grieves 

O'er  worthless  heaps  of  withered  leaves. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  a  natural,  un- 
affected poem  among  the  many  tor- 
tuous attempts  at  originality  that  often 
vex  our  magazines.  And  when  we  do 
find  such  a  poem,  we  are  glad  to  quote 
it,  even  tho  it  may  have  little  else  than 
its  simplicity  to  commend  itself  to  our 
notice.  The  following  poem,  that  ap- 
pears in  Munsey's  Magazine,  is  free 
from  the  taint  of  artificiality. 
The  Evening  Star 
Bv  Clarence  Urmy 

Whene'ei1  I  see  the  evening  star 

My  thoughts  fly  far  away  to  you — 

Thank  God,  there  is  no  ban  or  bar 
To  what  a  loving  thought  may  do, 

Tho  hands  and  lips  must  oft  forego 

The  dear  delights  that  lure  them  so! 

Whene'er  the  evening  star  appears 

Before  my  raptured  sight, 
A  veil  falls  from  mine  eyes  and  ears, 

I  see  and  hear  aright; 
Thank  God  for  memory  that  brings 
Close  to  the  heart  the  dearest  things! 

The  evening  star — I  can  not  tell 

Wherein  its  magic  lies; 
Thank  God,  it  nightly  deigns  to  dwell 

Within  these  lonesome  skies; 
And  ever  may  the  fair  star  be 
A  mizpah-Hght  for  you  and  me! 

A  small  and  very  attractively  bound 
volume  of  Frederick  Houk  Law's  poems 
has  come  from  the  press  of  Putnam's. 
These  verses  have  an  atmosphere  of  deli- 
cate, high-bred  melancholy — an  atmos- 
phere that  seems  to  be  the  product  of  a 
sensitive  spirit  which  has  borne  too  heavy 
a  burden  of  suffering  and  has  become 
touched  with  self-pity  and  tinged  with  a 
morbid  subjectivity.  The  book  is  ad- 
drest  "Ad  Miriam,"  and  is  composed  of  a 
sequence  of  one  hundred  poems,  of  which 
the  following  is  LXI. : 

Ad  Miriam 

By  Frederick  Houk  Law 

I  think  she  stood  beside  us  while  we  wept, 

And  wished  that  she  might  dry  our  tears  away; 

I  think  she  wondered  how  her  body  slept; 

I  think  she  stood  and  heard  us  moan  and  pray. 

I  think  her  arms  were  clasped  about  us  there, 
I  think  she  knew  at  last  and  understood, 

And  joined  with  us  in  humble,  simple  prayer, 
And  knew  full  more  than  we  that  God  is  good. 

I  think  this  true:    but  how  it  all  could  be 
I  do  not  know  nor  do  I  need  to  know: 

Yet  in  the  best  and  wisest  books,  I  see 

The  best  and  wisest  men  have  thought  it  so. 


$19. 


BISHOP'S  GRAND  RAPIDS  FURNITURE 

is  especially  appropriate  for  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  and 

particularly  acceptable  to  those  of  discriminating  taste 
The  following  are  a  few  designs  taken  from  our  cata- 
log showing  over  I, ooo  pieces  of  high-grade  furniture. 
Order  now  and  v/e  will  hold  for  Christmas  delivery. 

I  CQ  buys  this  Genuine 
•*fw  Mahogany  Sewing 
Table.  It  has  drop  leaves  and 
two  drawers  with  either  wood, 
glass  or  brass  knobs.  Has 
removable  trays  and  five  com- 
partments. Height,  28  inches. 
Size  of  top,  3^x18  inches.  A 
$30  gift  for  only  $19.50. 

$13.50 

buys  this 
handsome 
"  Prisellla  "  Sewing  Table    Music  Cabi- 
_   .  „  .      _  net  in  Gold- 

en Oak,  or  $15.00  in  Genuine  Ma- 
hogany or  V\  alnut.  It  has  French 
legs,  hand-carved  feet,  graceful 
roll  edge,  adjustable  shelves,  and 
drawer  fitted  with  wood  glass  or 
brass  knobs.  Height  38  inches. 
Width,  20  inches. 
A  $20  gift  for 
$13.50. 

For    only 

29.75 

we  will  ship  this  large  luxuri- 
ous high-grade  genuine  Turk- 
ish Leather  Rocker.  Made  of 
the  finest  material  throughout 
and  will  give  a  lifetime  of  com- 
fort and  satisfaction.  Rockers 
of  equal  quality  sell  elsewhere 

"  Jefferson  "   It.irkc r        for  $50. 

Bishop's  Book  of  Correct  Furniture  Styles 

illustrates  and  describes  in  detail  over  iooo  designs  of 
dependable  furniture  has  color  plates  of  artistically 
furnished  rooms  in  Period  and  Modern  styles.  It  tells 
how  you  save  one-third  in  buying  direct.  While  it 
costs  $1.50  to  publish  we  mail  it  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  fine  furniture  on  receipt  of  25c.  in  stamps. 
This  may  be  deducted  from  your  first  purchase. 

We  ship  011  iiporovul  and  prepay  freight  to  all 
points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the  Tennessee 
line,  allowing  freight  that  far  to  points  beyond.    Write  to-day 

BISHOP  FURNITURE    COMPANY 

13-31  Ionia  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

References:  Any  Grand  Rapids  bank. 


'  Moiarl  "  Hails 

Cabinet 


F 


■  |t  ■  |B§   Most  economical,  healthful  and 

■  ^Afl  Jb  "    iatisfactory— for    old   or    new 
|  |^B  sksMI  houses,    different    patterns   to 

match  furnishings.  Outwear 
,  .  .  _^_,  .  ,A  _  _  carpets.  Stocks  carried 
HARDWOOD"1  ,he  leading  cities. 

Pla  n  or  Ornamental, 
Thi  k  or  Thin. 
Write  for  floor 
Designs. 


I LOORS 

THE  INTERIOR  HARDWOOD  COS  INNAHAPOUS 
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uptuitoctii 

THE  WORLD'S  STANDARD 

TOOTH  BRUSH 

Absolutely  Guaranteed 

There  is  but  one  "Pro-phy-lac-ttc"  Tooth 
Brush,  but  it  is  made  wuh  three  kinds  of 
handles. 

/'Pro-phy-lac-tic":  Rigid  handle.  Three 
sizes  and  three  bristle  textures.  Adult's, 
35  cents;  youth's  and  child's,  25  cents. 

"Pro-phy-lao-tic Special":  Flexible  handle 
bends  as  the  brush  is  used.  Three  sizes  and 
three  bristle  textures.  Prices:  adult's,  35c.; 
youth's  and  child's,  25c. 

"Pro-phy-lac-tic  De  Luxe":  Delicately  col- 
ored transparent  flexible  handles— emerald, 
topaz  or  ruby.  Identified  by  color.  Adult's 
size  only.    Price  40c. 

All  three  styles  have  curved  handle, 
tapered  head,  hole  in  handle  and 
hook  to  hang  it  by:  identification 
symbols  on  handles,  and  graduated 
and  serrated  bristle  tufts  trimmed  to 
clean  between  the  teeth. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  tho  Pro-phy-lac-tic 
Tooth  Bro  h  and  see  that  you  get  it 
in  its  yellow  box,  which  insures 
cleanliness  and  f  reedom-f  rom  others' 
handling.  Writeforfree  book. ' '  Tooth 
Truths."  Any  brush  described  sent 
postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  if  your 
dealer  will  not  Bupplv. 

FLORENCE  MFG.  C0MPAN7 
14  Pine  St.,  Florence,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.     < 


ALWAYS  SOLD  IN  THE  YELLOW  BOX' 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

l  in     mi  i     vn    PRNM  vn 

root  of 
ind  that 
with      tht     fame 
I  mdsco  club  is 

which  we  find  in 
• 

It  .t  the  club  desired  to  have  the 

■i  annual  affair  at  which 
'am     had     be.  -oil.     The 

luin  telling  him  of 
thc   p  if   the   links  and   requesting   his 

leduled  for  a  r 
In  due  time    there  c  mie  an  answer  from  the  poet. 
It  wai  in  :  ■    own  hand  and  covered  four  pages.     In 
!  over  the  manuscript.     He 
turned  it  over  to  the  president,  the  board  of  directors, 
and  the  members  in  turn,  but  all  failed  to  decipher 
the    scrawls      The    question    before    the    club    was 
Has  Mi'  <  r  accepted  or  has  he  decline 
The  secretary  finally  took  the  matter  into  his  own 
•-est  the  following  note  to  Miller: 
My  dear  Mr.  Miller:    Your  letter  received,  but  I 
have  been  unable  to  determine   whether  you   have 
or  declined  our  invitation       If  you  will  be 
.  nt  on  the  date  mentioned    will  you  kindly  make 
oss  on  the  bottom  of  this  letter'      If  it  will  be 
impossible  for  you  to  appear,  will  you  kindly  draw 
a  circle  ? 

In  due  time  the  letter  came  back,  but  the  secretary 
could  not  decide  whether  it  i  circle. 


THE  LAST   EXPLOIT   HI     I  \<  K    STKRR1 

Jlst  before  the  second  battle  of  Manassas,  at  a 
critical  point  in  the  campaign,  a  Federal  spy,  Jack 
Sterry.  nearly  brought  disaster  to  the  Confederate 
Army  by  posing  as  a  courier  bearing  orders  from 
newall  "  Jackson  to  deneral  Hood.  The  story 
of  this  piece  of  superb  coolness  and  daring  is  told  in 
a  recent  pamphlet  by  Col.  John  Cussons  of  Glen 
Allen.  Virginia,  who  was  commander  of  scouts  under 
General  Hood.  His  narrative  is  corroborated  in 
every  detail  by  Dr.  B.  F.  Ward  of  Winona.  Miss., 
who  was  serving  in  General  Hood's  division  at  the 
time  and  who  outlines  the  situation  as  follows  in  an 
article  in  the  Jackson  Issue: 

General  Lee  had  sent  Jackson,  by  a  detour  of  more 
than  sixty  miles,  to  the  rear  of  Pope's  army.  Jackson 
seized  Manassas  Junction,  destroyed  all  of  Pope's 
supplies,  and  was  practically  between  him  and  Wash- 
ington City  before  Pope  was  aware  of  his  presence. 
Jackson  was  furiously  assailed  by  Pope  and  McDowell 
and  was  fighting  desperately  to  hold  his  ground  until 
he  could  be  reinforced  by  Longstreet,  who  was  rush- 
ing to  his  rescue. 

Jackson's  situation  was  desperate  in  the  extreme. 
Pope  was  between  him  and  Richmond  and  he  was 
between  Pope  and  Washington.  The  long  lines  of 
the  Federal  Army  were  closing  in  around  his  little 
command  that  had  marched  and  fought  till  it  was 
fainting  from  exhaustion,  and  Longstreet  still  far 
away. 

On  the  morning  of  August  28,  1862,  Hood's  division, 
leading  Longstreet's  corps,  with  General  Hood  riding 
at  the  head  of  the  column  attended  by  his  staff  and 
Colonel  Cussons.  approached  a  fork  in  the  road  near 
the  village  of  White  Plains,  "within  fifteen  miles  of 
Jackson."     Says  Dr.  Ward: 

Thoroughfare  Gap,  the  only  available  pass  through 
the  mountain,  was  seven  miles  ahead  of  us,  and 
McDowell  on  the  other  side  was  rushing  to  seize  it 
before  Hood  could  arrive.  The  situation  was  des- 
perate. If  McDowell  could  seize  and  hold  the  pass, 
Longstreet  would  be  cut  off ,  Jackson  would  be  crusht, 
and  the  whole  tide  of  war  would  be  changed. 

Here  Hood  encountered  a  handsome,  well-mounted 
cavalryman   in   Confederate   uniform   "who   saluted 
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Soul  Thoughts  of  composers  have  been 
sought  by  every  great  performer  on  the 
piano  and  found  by  many,  but  they  were 
searched  for  in  vain  by  the  makers  of 
player  pianos  until   the   invention  of  the 

SOLO-APOLLO 

It  brings  out  the  melody  in  strong  relief 
without  subordinating  the  accompani- 
ment, and  accents  perfectly,  no  matter  if 
the  whole  keyboard  apparently  is  used  as 
an  accompaniment,  and  the  accented 
notes  or  chords  always  come  in  their 
proper  place  with  rare  infallibility,  re- 
vealing the  true  Soul  Thought  and  the 
mood  of  the  composer. 

The  SOLO-APOLLO  accents  exactly 
as  the  human  hand  accents  —  m  nus  the 
human  failings  and  mistakes. 


The  SOLO-APOLLO  had  a  decided  advantage 
over  all  other  players  in  being  the  first  and  original 
88-NotePlayei — built  only  in  the  famous  Melville  Clark 
Piano,  known  for  its  brilliancy  and  richness  of  tone, 
and  for  superior  workmanship  and  finish. 

By  means  of  its  Accenting  features,  Self-Acting 
Motor,  Adjusting  and  Transposing  Device,  Auto- 
matic Re-winding  of  Music-roll,  and  particularly 
because  it  strikes  down  on  the  ivory  key  in  front  just 
as  the  finger  of  the  operator  strikes  the  key,  retain- 
ing that  distinctly  human  touch  —  by  means  of  these 
things,  it  has  already  distanced  all  competitors. 
The  four  latter  superior  features  are  also  found  in 
the  regular  Apollo   Player  Piano. 

Our  little  book  about  tho  SOLO- APOLLO  makes 
interesting  reading,  and  it  would  he  a  pleasure  to 
mail  it  without  cost,  to  jour  address.  Use  a  postal 
card  if  more  convenient. 

Melville  Clark  Piano  Company 

409  Steinway  Building,  Chicago 
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of  taste  and  elegance  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  genuine  Bed 
This  article  of  furniture  is  indispensable  in  every  well 
equipped  home.  Write  AT  ONCE  for  handsomely  illustrated  I  Mali  :■ 
of  other  cheats  of  various  sizes,  styles  and   ;  free. 

Piedmont  Red  Cedar  Chest  Co.,  Dept  48,  Statesville,  N.C- 


and  announced  himself  as  a  courier  from  Jackson, 
and  informed  Hood  that  McDowell  had  possession  of 
the  Gap,  and  that  Jackson  directed  him  to  take  the 
left  hand  and  endeavor  to  join  him  by  way  of  Gum 
Springs."  Upon  being  questioned  this  guide  told  of 
having  received  his  instructions  from  Jackson  per- 
sonally, and  gave  so  much  detailed  information 
regarding  the  opposing  forces  that  General  Hood 
asked  him  rather  sharply  how  he  had  learned  all  this. 
Taking  up  Colonel  Cussons'  narrative  at  this  point: 

"  Absorbed  them  from  the  atmosphere,  I  suppose," 
answered  the  guide  rather  languidly.  Then,  correct- 
ing himself  with  swift  utterance,  he  continued:  "  I 
beg  pardon,  General  Hood;  no  offense.  I  meant  to 
say  that  a  courier  absorbs  details  of  this  sort  from 
the  atmosphere  of  headquarters — the  atmosphere  of 
conjecture  and  apprehension — the  atmosphere  so 
rife  with  the  counsel  of  chaplains  and  the  strategy  of 
medical  men,  and  the  theories  of  quartermaster's 
clerks.  Why,  General,  the  very  air  is  vocal  with  the 
evening's  doings!  What  with  captured  dispatches, 
and  intercepted  battle  orders,  and  the  reports  of 
scouts  and  spies,  we  have  literally  no  rest  day  or 
night.  Then  there  are  the  revelations  of  prisoners, 
and  the  stories  of  deserters  and  the  never-ending 
chatter  of  junior  staff  officers.  I  tell  you,  General 
Hood,  we  couriers  hear  enough  in  a  day  to  fill  a  book. 
And  on  forbidden  subjects,  you  know,  according  to 
the  proverb,  'Jack  knows  more  than  his  master.'" 
"Who  and  what  are  you?"  demanded  General 
Hood,  who  was  perplexed  and  anxious,  yet  scarcely 
suspicious  of  treachery — the  guide  was  so  bland  and 
free  and  unconstrained. 

"I  am  Frank  Lamar,  of  Athens,  Georgia,  enrolled 
with  the  cavalry  of  Hampton's  Legion,  but  now  de- 
tailed on  courier  service  at  the  headquarters  of  Stone- 
wall Jackson." 

"Where's  your  saber?" 

"I  captured  a  handsome  pistol  from  a  Yankee 
officer  at  Port  Republic,  and  have  discarded  my 
saber." 

"  Let  me  see  your  pistol." 

It  was  a  very  fine  silver-mounted  Colt's  revolver; 
one  chamber  was  empty. 

"  When  did  you  fire  that  shot?" 
"  Yesterday    morning,    General    Hood,     I    shot    a 
turkey  buzzard  sitting  on  the  fence." 

General  Hood  handed  the  pistol  to  Captain  Cus- 
sons, commander  of  scouts.  Cussons  scrutinized  the 
pistol,  and  the  guide  scrutinized  Captain  Cussons. 
As  the  captain  drew  General  Hood's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  powder  was  still  moist,  showing  that  the 
pistol  had  been  recently  fired,  the  guide  interposed, 
saying  that  he  had  reloaded  after  yesterday's  practise, 
and  had  fired  the  shot  in  question  at  another  buzzard 
just  before  the  column  came  in  sight,  but  that  he 
didn't  suppose  General  Hood  would  be  interested  in 
such  a  matter. 

The  guide  was  mistaken.  General  Hood  was  de- 
cidedly interested  in  the  matter!  Guides  do  not 
practise  marksmanship  when  on  duty  between  the 
lines. 

It  so  happened  that  the  Hampton  Legion  had  been 
recently  assigned  to  Hood,  and  was  then  marching 
with  his  division.  A  message  was  sent  down  the  line 
requesting  Colonel  Gary,  who  was  commanding  the 
legion,  to  report  to  the  head  of  the  column. 

And  then  the  guide  suddenly  remembered  that  he 
had  never  really  belonged  to  Hampton's  Legion;  that 
the  story  was  a  little  romance  of  his,  and  had  grown 
out  of  a  love  affair.  In  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  he 
explained,  there  was  a  beautiful  maiden  who  had 
caught  his  fancy,  but  the  girl  was  romantic  and  did 
not  care  for  plodding  foot-soldiers.  All  her  dreams 
were  of  knights  and  heroes  and  cavaliers  on  prancing 
teeds,  so  he  had  deserted  from  the  infantry  and 
'  ured  a  horse,  and  his  real  name  was  Harry  Brooks 
and  he  believed  that  in  the  stress  of  battle  or  campaign 
he  could  throw  himself  in  the  way  of  some  enterpri- 
sing commander  and  render  such  gallant  service  as 
would  win  approval;  and  when  by  daring  deeds  he 
had  distinguished  himself,  as  only  a  trooper  can,  he 
would  confess  his  fault  and  leave  the  rest  to  fortune. 
"Search  that  man!"  exclaimed  General  Hood, 
impatiently;  for  the  General  was  baffled  and  still  un- 
certain. All  his  life  had  been  passed  in  active  service, 
yet  this  was  a  new  experience  to  him. 

The  search  revealed  strange  things.     In  the  guide's 
,  haversack  were  little  packages  of  prepared  coffee  and 
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condensed  soup  and  good  store  oi  har 
which  tacts  the  guide  pleasantly  dismissed  with  the 
remark  that      It '^  .1  poor  ^<>rt  of  Rch  that  can't  forage 
on  the  en> 

The  next  discover)  had  a  deeper  meaning.  In  the 
lining  of  his  vest  were  found  the  insignia  of  a  Con 

federate  captain — the  three  gold  bars  being  secured 
base  which  had  a  thin  strip  of  flexible  steel  run- 
ning lengthwise  through  it  and  slightly  projecting  at 
the  ends  Further  search  revealed  minute  openings 
in  the  collar  of  his  jacket,  and  into  those  openings  the 
device  was  rc.i,h:s-  slipt  and  firmly  held. 

What   is   the   meaning  of  that?"   asked  General 
Hood,  sternly 

There  was  an  ajr  of  boyish  diffidence  and  a  touch 
of  reproach  in  the  young  man's  reply  Its  demure 
humor  was  half  playful,  yet  modest  and  natural,  and 
its  erTect  on  the  spectators  was  mainly  ingratiating. 

"Really,  General  Hood."  he  said,  "you  ask  me 
such  embarrassing  questions  But  I  will  tell  you. 
It  was  just  this  way  Our  girls,  God  bless  them,  are 
as  devoted  and  patriotic  as  can  be,  but  you  couldn't 
imagine  the  difference  they  make  between  a  com- 
missioned officer  and  a  private  soldier.  In  short.  I 
soon  saw  it  was  all  up  with  me  unless  I  could  get 
promotion.  Well,  what  was  I  to  do?  The  War 
Department  seemed  blind,  stone  blind,  to  my  merits, 
and  as  for  my  family  influence  it  was  altogether  un- 
availing. So  there  I  was.  abandoned — heartlessly 
abandoned — and  all  for  want  of  a  little  gold  lace! 
Well,  as  my  country  would  not  promote  me.  I  de- 
termined to  promote  myself.  And  I  tell  you  the 
thought  was  an  inspiration!  Yes.  indeed;  those 
little  golden  bars  had  magic  in  them.  In  a  word, 
or  rather  in  three  words,  '  I  came.  saw.  and  overcame.' 
and  the  marriage  takes  place  the  moment  this  '  cruel 
war  is  over.'  I'm  sorry  you're  not  attending  to  me. 
General,  for  I'm  sure  that  if  you  would  but  deign  to 
grace  that  occasion  with  your  distinguished  presence 
our  cup  of  happiness  would,  indeed,  be  full." 

While  General  Hood  was  taking  measures  to  verify 
or  discredit  the  guide's  story,  his  staff  officers  kept  up 
the  questioning.  They  were  soon  confronted  by  the 
fact  that  the  guide's  linen  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
Federal  supply  department. 

"Suppose  you  tell  us  about  this5"  suggested  Leigh 
Terrell,  of  General  Law's  staff. 

"  Well."  replied  the  guide,  "that  takes  me  back  to 
the  affair  at  Cedar  Mountain.  The  Yankees  shot  my 
horse  there  and  captured  me.  Intending  to  escape. 
I  shammed  sick,  and  they  sent  me  to  the  hospital  at 
Alexandria.  Of  course,  the  first  thing  was  a  warm 
bath  and  the  next  was  these  clothes,  both  of  which,  I 
assure  you,  were  a  comfort  to  me." 

"  Yes.  yes,"  said  Major  Terrell,  "but  how  did  you 
escape?" 

"Well,"  replied  the  guide,  "there  wasn't  much 
discipline  about  the  hospital,  nor  in  the  town,  but 
the  camp  was  awfully  strict.  I  hobbled  around  a 
bit.  leaning  on  a  stick  and  taking  a  look  at  things. 
The  night  relief,  I  found,  sent  in  the  remoter  outposts 
with  orders  to  report  at  evening  roll  call.  This  gave 
them  the  liberty  of  the  town  for  an  hour  or  two,  and 
some  of  them  generally  took  a  turn  at  the  saloons 
before  going  to  camp. 

"  I  had  swapped  a  hospital  blanket  for  a  blue  over- 
coat, and  I  pottered  around  with  the  boys  and  joined 
in  their  choruses  and  things.  I  was  supposed  to  be 
a  Yankee  convalescent.  Their  muskets  and  belts 
would  be  carelessly  stowed  in  the  corners  of  the  bar- 
room, and  as  a  fresh  delegation  came  in  hot  and 
thirsty,  all  calling  for  drinks  at  once — I  hadn't  the 
least  difficulty  in  picking  up  a  musket  and  sauntering 
off  with  it.  Of  course.  I  waited  a  moment  outside, 
and  listened,  so  that  I  could  make  a  joke  of  the 
matter  if  anyone  had  happened  to  notice  me.  But 
it  was  all  right. 

Well,  I  lay  low  until  'tattoo'  and  then  went  in 
the  direction  of  the  guardhouse.  You  see  there 
wasn't  the  ghost  of  a  chance  for  escape  unless  I  could 
get  the  countersign,  so  I  concluded  to  play  sentinel 
and  get  it  that  way — open  and  above-board,  you 
know.  Presently  I  slipped  into  a  dark  alley  and 
adjusted  my  accouterments,  and  then  stalked  forth, 
fully  armed,  and  took  my  post." 

"Pretty  cool,  eh?"  commented  Captain  Christian. 
"Yes,  rather  so."  said  the  guide;    "but,  you  see, 
I  had  my  Yankee  overcoat  on. 
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We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation  bonds. 
based  on  15  years  of  experience.  It  is  a  con- 
servative statement  of  the  vital  facts  of  which 
we  have  intimate  knowledge. 

It  will  give  you  a  clear  conception  of  these 
ideal  securities,  which  are  now  the  most  popular 
bonds  that  we  handle. 
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An  Unbiased  Book 

We  are  very  large  dealers  in  all  good  classes 
of  bonds — Municipal,  Corporation  and  Public 
Utility.  We  can  offer  you  the  choice  of  scores 
of  such  issues,  and  we  just  as  gladly  supply 
them  as  we  do  Irrigation  bonds.  So  our  position 
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But  Irrigation  bonds  have  in  late  years  become 
the  most  popular  bonds  that  we  handle.  They 
are  becoming  more  popular  as  they  become 
better  known.  The  reasons  mean  much  to  every 
investor,  and  they  are  all  told  in  this  book. 
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In  the  past  1;  years  we  have  sold  71  separate 
issues  of  Reclamation  bonds  Drainage  and 
Irrigation -without  a  dollar  of  loss  to  any  in- 
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class  of  bonds,  so  our  book  is  based  on  ample 
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We  buy  and  sell  Entire  Issues  of  Reclamation 
bonds.  Our  own  engineers  and  attorneys  pass 
on  every  detail.  An  officer  of  our  Company 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  irrigated  country, 
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Being  the  largest  dealers  in  Irrigation  bonds, 
we  have  our  pick  of  the  issues.  There  are  few 
projects  of  this  kind,  save  Government  projects, 
which  we  are  not  invited  to  finance.  We  are 
able,  therefore,  to  supply  our  customers  with 
the  best  of  these  securities,  all  based  on  well- 
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Farm  Lien  Security 

Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America.  The 
liens  are  given  by  individual  land  owners  in 
payment  for  water  rights.  And  the  water  im- 
mediately multiplies  the  land's  value. 

The  liens  are  conservative.  Usually  they  will 
not  exceed  one-fourth  the  land's  value.  The 
liens  are  paid  off  in  ten  annual  installments. 

The  first  crop  from  the  land  is  frequently 
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times  over.  These  liens,  therefore,  have  many 
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In  addition,  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first 
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Company  owns,  and  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
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Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  municipal  securi- 
ties, issued  by  organized  districts.  Such  bonds, 
like  School  bonds,  form  a  tax  lien  on  all  the  real 
property  lying  in  populous  districts. 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  under  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  known  as  the 
"  Carey  Act." 

In  all  the  projects  we  finance  the  security  is 
ample  and  ideal.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
anything  better. 

Six  Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  interest. 
This  is  a  larger  rate  than  can  now  be  obtained 
on   any   large  class  of  bonds    based    on    equal 

security. 

This  high  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  irrigation 
projects  are  profitable  The  demand  for  irri- 
gated land  exceeds  the  supply.  Many  millions 
of  dollars  can  be  utilized  at  once  in  these  pro- 
jects, and  this  liberal  rate  is  paid  to  obtain  the 
funds. 


$100-$500-$  1,000 


These  are  serial  bonds,  running  from  two  to 
twelve  years.  So  one  may  make  long-time  or 
short-time  investments.  Every  bond  paid  off 
increases  the  security  back  of  the  rest. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
Jioo,  $500,  and  $1,000,  so  they  appeal  to  both 
small  investors  and  large. 


Ask  for  the  Book 


Our  book  deals  with  all  these  facts— and  more. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated.  Every  investor  owes 
to  himself  its  perusal.  Please  send  this  coupon 
to-day  for  it. 


(Established  1893) 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
First  National  Bank  Bids.  50  Congreii  Strati 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen  ."—Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 


Name 


Town  _ 
State 
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Business  men  invest  their  reserve  funds  in  opt  First  Farm 
Mortgages,  evidencing  the  stability  of  these  securities. 
In  denominations  from  $300,00  upwards.  Write  for  our 
booklet  **A*'  and  list  before  investing  your  money. 

E.  J.  LANDER   &  CO.,  Grand   Forks,  N.  D. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES! 


Of  Form    Letters,   Price  LiBts,  Bills,  In- 
voices, Drawings,   Menus,  Reports,  any- 
thing?   Then  take  advantage  of  our  offer 
of  ten   days'  trial    without   deposit. 
Daus' Iraprored  Tip  Topis  the  sim 
plest  and  quickest  method  of  dupli- 
cating.    100  copies  from  pen-written 
and    50  copies    from     typewritten 
original.    Complete  Dupncpf  r,  run 
eize  (prints  83*  x  13  in. )    (C  A|j 

The  Felix  P.  Dans  Duplicator  Co.,  Dans  Bldg.,   HI  John  8t„  New  Yort 


Our  readers  are  aaited  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Karpen  Pieces  for 
Christmas  Presents 

You  cannot  think  of  a  more  acceptable  Christmas 
present  than  Karpen  Trademarked  and  Guaranteed 
Upholstered  Furniture. 

A  chair  either  in  leather  or  fab- 
ric, a  library  table,  a  davenport, 
alounge,  oneof  the  new  Karpen 
davenport   beds,  or  a   Karpen 
suite  is  an  ideal  Christmas  gift 
— one  to  remind  the  recipient 
of  the  giver  year  after  year 
and  toafford  pleasure 
and  satisfaction 
through  a  lifetime. 

Karpen  furniture  is  the 
only  trademarked  and 
guaranteed  upholstered 
furniture  in  the  world 
the  only  upholstered  fur- 
niture that  bears  the  mak- 
er's name. 

This  trademark  stands  for  everything  the  furni- 
ture is  represented  to  be,  inside  as  well  as  out.  It 
means  the  finest  materials,  perfect  construction  and 
finish — Karpen  oil-tempered  steel  springs,  the  kind 
specified  by  the  United  States  Government — hair  fill- 
ing instead  of  excelsior — Karpen  Sterling  Leather, 
the  tough  natural  grain  outside  of  the  hide  instead  of 
split  leather  so  commonly  used. 

Yet  Karpen  Furniture  Costs 
You   No  More  Than  the  Commonplace 

For  the  same  money  that  is  usked 
for  the  nameless,  unguaranteed 
kind,  ,vou  can  have  genuine  Kar- 
pen furniture.    You  need  have 
11  n  fear  for  your  Christmas  gift 
if  it  is  a  Karpen  piece  or  a  Kur- 
pen  suite.    In  the  wide  range 
if   Karpen  style    you   will 
find   the  only  authorita- 
tive reproductions  of  the 
work  of  the  master; — Chip- 
pendale, Sheraton,  Hepple- 
white— i.nd  of    the  famous 
periods— Fl  emish.  Early 
English,  Colonial,  Mission, 
etc.    Oi  the  many  new  and 
exclusive  Karpen  designs  of 
giace  and  harmony  that  are 
entitled  to  a  place  in  this  company 

Send  for  the  Karpen  Free  Style  Book  L.  Z. 

It  tells  you  facts  that  every  furniture  buyer  should  know  ;  how  to 
judge  furniture,  and  to  protect  yourself  from  fraud. 

72  pages— a  foot  and  four  inches  deep,  and  nearly  a  foot  wide- 
show  over  500  illustrations  of  Karpen  pieces,  all  made  from  actual 
photographs.  The  book  contains  many  full-page  interiors  drawn  for 
us  by  leading  decorators,  giving  you  ideas  for  furnishing  your  own 
home.  With  the  free  book  we  will  give  you  the  name  of  a  dealer 
authorized  to  make  you  a  special  introductory  price.     Write  today. 

S.  Karpen  &  Bros. 

Karpen  Building,   CHICAGO 
Karpen  Building,  NEW  YORK 

1  S29  Karpen  pieces  have  been  used  in 
furnishingthenew  U.  P.  Senate  office  build- 
ing  throughout.      Karpen    Furniture    was 
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Furniture 


specified  in  competition  with  manufacturers  everywhere, 
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A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  *■*  + 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young   Man  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have. 

K  .owledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  Hie  Son 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Young  "Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.    Illimtraled.    $2.00,  postpaid. 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila..  Pa. 


"After  a  while  there  was  the  measured  tread  of 
troops,  marching  as  if  on  duty. 

"  '  Halt!  Who  comes  there?'  1  yelled,  bracing  my- 
self and  bringing  my  musket  to  the  'ready.' 

"  '  Grand  rounds! '  was  the  impressive  reply. 

"'Advance,  grand  rounds,  and  give  the  counter- 
sign!' says  I. 

"  It  was  drizzling  at  the  time,  and  a  portly  officer 
in  gum  boots  and  a  Macintosh,  reached  forward  until 
his  chin  almost  touched  my  bayonet,  and  said,  in  a 
stage  whisper,  'Lex-ing-ton.' 

"The  countersign  is  correct!'"  said  I;  and  the 
procession  moved  on. 

"  When  they  were  out  of  sight  I  moved,  too! — but 
in  the  other  direction,  holding  my  course  for  King 
street,  and  intending  to  take  the  main  southern  road." 

"What  did  you  do  with  your  musket?"  asked 
Leigh  Terrell. 

"O,  I  just  rammed  it  under  a  culvert,  and  pursued 
my  peaceful  way.  Well,  it  looked  like  everything 
challenged  me.  I  was  halted  by  camp  guards,  by 
street  patrols,  by  pickets,  by  scouting  parties,  but,  I 
tell  you,  that  magic  word  'Lex-ing-ton'  carried  me 
through  like  a  charm! 

"  Finally,  on  passing  the  last  vidette,  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  pick  up  a  horse,  and  by  dawn  I  was  back 
with  our  own  folks  again.  But,  I  tell  you,  I  had  a 
lot  more  trouble  slipping  back  into  our  lines  than  I 
had  in  getting  out  of  theirs." 

When  General  Hood  first  halted  his  column  a 
number  of  troops  had  strayed  into  the  fields  and 
woods  to  pick  berries,  and  it  was  afterward  remem- 
bered that  the  guide's  attention  seemed  to  follow  those 
soldiers,  especially  such  of  them  as  wandered  toward 
a  certain  thicket  near  the  edge  of  the  forest. 

We  were  soon  to  learn  the  meaning  of  this. 

For  in  that  thicket  a  frightful  secret  was  hidden ! — 
a  secret  which,  if  discovered,  would  doom  that  guide 
to  a  shameful  death — a  death  of  infamy,  of  nameless 
horror — his  sepulcher  the  gibbet — his  unburied  flesh 
a  loathsome  meal  for  those  evil  birds  which  banquet 
on  the  dead. 

Was  there  some  prevision  of  this  in  that  swift 
glance  which  he  cast  toward  the  open  country  as  he 
half  turned  in  his  saddle  and  took  a  firmer  grasp  on 
the  reins? 

There  were  those  among  us  who  thought  so,  after- 
ward. Yet  he  must  have  known  that  escape  by 
flight  was  impossible. 

In  a  moment,  however,  the  startled  gesture  was 
gone,  and  there  was  again  about  him  that  same  air 
of  negligent  repose,  that  same  tranquillity  of  spirit 
which  was  enhanced  rather  than  impaired  by  the 
amused  and  half  scornful  smile  with  which  he  re- 
garded the  scrutiny  of  those  around  him. 

While  we  thus'  observed  him,  there  was  a  sudden 
commotion  among  the  troops.  Soldiers  with  grave 
faces,  and  some  with  flashing  eyes,  were  hurrying 
from  the  eastward  road.  They  had  found  a  dying 
man — a  Confederate  dispatch-bearer,  who  had  been 
dragged  into  the  bushes  and  evidently  left  for  dead. 
He  had  gasped  out  a  few  broken  words—  s  dispatches 
had  been  taken;  torn  from  his  breas„  pocket;  he 
had  been  "shot  by  one  of  our  own  men!" 

The  situation  was  now  plain  enough!  That  pre 
tended  Southern  guide  was  in  reality  a  Northern 
spy! 

General  Hood  drew  his  brigadiers  aside.  The 
guide,  or  rather  spy,  glanced  toward  them,  but  re- 
mained unshaken.  There  was  a  certain  placid  forti- 
tude in  his  manner  which  seemed  incompatible  with 
ruthless  deeds.  There  was  something  of  devotion  in 
it,  and  self-sacrifice,  relieved,  indeed,  by  just  a  touch 
of  bravado,  but  without  a  trace  of  fear. 

None  knew  better  than  he  that  that  group  of  stern- 
faced  men  was  a  drum-head  court,  and  none  better 
knew  what  the  award  of  that  court  would  he.  He 
had  played  boldly  for  a  mighty  stake.  He  had  lost, 
and  was  ready  with  the  penalty! 

There  was  a  strip  of  forest  where  the  roads  forked, 
and  among  the  trees  was  a  iarge  post  oak  with  spread- 
ing branches. 

General  Hood  pointed  to  the  tree,  saying  that  any 
of  its  limbs  would  do. 

A  Texas  soldier  remarked  that  there  was  no  better 
scaffold  than  the  back  of  a  horse,  and  the  spy,  approv- 
ing the  suggestion,  sprang  lightly  up  and  stood  on  the 
saddle.  Half  a  dozen  men  were  soon  busy  in  the  tree, 
fastening  a  bridle  rein  at  one  end  and  adjusting  a  loop 
at  the  other.  As  they  slipt  the  noose  over  his  head 
the  spy  raised  his  hand  impressively: 

"Stop!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  have  three  words  more 


Securing   Symbolic 

Significance  in 

Memorials 


This  is  difficult.  It 
means  a  wide  and 
accurate  knowledge 
of  the  symbolisms 
of  the  ages ;  it  in- 
volves their  skilful 
introduction  in  the 
design;  their  exe- 
cution by  expert 
craftsmen.  Because 
of  these  things  we 
ask  you  to  consider 
with  us  the  ques- 
tion of  a  memorial. 


Will  gladly  send  you  brochure  of  illustrations 

The  Leland  Company 

557  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Rochester  :  774  Mt.  Hope  Ave. 
Cleveland  :  428  Garfield  Bldg. 

Studios:  Pietraaanta,  Italy  Granite  Works: 

133d  Stieet,  New  York  Barre,  Vermont 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  Co.,  N.Y. 

STOP  BREATHING 

Dry  Indoor  Air 

with  its  disastrous  effects  to  both 
body  and  brain.     The 

Savo  Air 
Moistener 

when  filled  with  water  and  placed 
on  back  of  any  steam  or  hot 
water     radiator,    keeps   the     air 

moist  and  prevents  Head- 
aches, Colds,  Crip  and 

Pneumonia.  Also  prevents  your  furniture,  piano  and 
pictures  shrinking  and  cracking  and  house  plants  from 
dying.  Costs  nothing  for  maintenance  ;  any  one  can  attach 
it.  Lasts  ten  years,  and  daily  repays  its  trifling  cost  in 
buoyant  health. 

Sold  on  SO  Days'  I  Iti:F  Trial  — If   not   satisfac- 
tory return  and  your  money  refunded.     Order  to-day. 
Write  for  FREE  booklet. 

Savo  Manufacturing  Co.,   Dept.  C.  368  E.  59th  St.,  Chicago 


f    Price  $2.00 
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PLAYING  CARDS 
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50  Cents  per  Pack. 


PLAYING  CARDS 

—  Gold  Edges.— 

NEW  DESIGNS 

90  Picture  Backs 
LARGE  INDEXES 


PLAYING  CARDS 


259  Card  Made. 

More  Sold  Than  All 
Others  Combined. 

LARGE  INDEXES 


OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  CARD  GAMES 

HOYLE     UP    TO   DATE. 
SENT   FOR   I  5  C.  IN  STAMPS.  OR  3  SEALS  FROM    CON-" 
GRES5   WRAPPERS. OR  6    FLAP  ENDS  OF  BICYCLE  USES 
DEPT.39.  THE  US  PLAYING   CARD    CO.  CINCINNATI.  USA 
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for  yon.  I  am  luuther  Frank  L.un.ir.  of  Georgia,  HOT 
Harry  Brooks,  oi  Virginia  1  am  Jack  Sterry,  of  the 
It'ssio  Scouts,  I  ,lul  not  kill  that  rebel,  but  I  was 
with  those  who  du\      His  dispatches  by  this  time  are 

enough!  I  should  !iko  my  comrades  to  know 
that  I  palavered  with  your  army  for  a  good  half- hour 
while  Genera]  Pope  was  battering  down  your  precious 

S         -  Now,    men,    I   am   ready  I     and    in 

:ig.   I  will  simpl]    .1^',,   you   in  s,iy,   if  you  should 

ever  this,  that  Jack  Sterry,  when  the  rebels 

>:ot  him,  did  as  a  Jessie  Scout  should!" 

He  folded   his  .inns,  and  Ins  horse  was  led  from 
,ith  his  feet.     General  Hood  turned  aside,  and. 

in  subdued  voice,  j  march,  and  the 

column  moved  on. 
Then    says    Dr     \V 

Hood  took  the  right-hand  road,  passed  Thoro 

.    and    j":  es    with    Jackson.     The 

Confederates,     now    rem  in   on   General 

Pope  and  pressed  him  to  the  verj  walls  of  Washing- 
ton. Such  was  the  brilliant  close  of  that  tierce 
struggle,  which  combined  every  attribute  and  re- 
source of  defensive  and  aggressive  war — Second 
Man.. 


now     CUBTISS    WON     llll     CUP     VI     REIMS 

Thk    November   <  ohm  in    America    intro- 

duces Mr.  Glenn  H,  Curtiss'  story  of  the  Reims  avia- 
tion week  by  reminding    is  that  in  that  competition 

\on  the  Grand  Pro  de  la  Vil 
;o  kilometers  in  13  mi 

Cordon  Bennett  trophy,   by   flying  -'o  kilomete 
i;  minutes  and  50  seconds. 

an  hour,  while  later    at    Brescia,  he  won  the  quick 
starting  prize  and  the  Grand   IV.  ;:ote  from 

the  aviator's  own  narrative  of  his  triuffl 

"Until  now  I  have  not  n  on  the 

earth  is  a  creeping,  crawling  business       It  is  in  the 
air  that  one  feels  the  glory  a  man  and  of 

lering  the  elements.     Then  the  exquisite  smooth 
of   the   motion   aivl    the  joy   of   glidi 
through  space— it  is  wonderful!     Can't    1   expn 
in  poetry?      I  must  try." 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Gabriel  I  Annunzio.  the 
Italian  poet  and  dramatist,  exprest  himself  after  I 
had  taken  him  up  into  the  air  as  a  passenger.  Since 
even  he  has,  as  yet,  been  unable  to  describe 
quately  the  sensation  of  tlying.  perhaps  a  humble 
aviator  may  be  excused  if  he  tells  his  experience  at 
Reims  in  plainest  prose. 

The  meet  at  Reims  was  the  tirst  international  con- 
test of  flying-machines,  and  it  lias  been  won  for 
America.  Aeronautics  in  the  United  States  needed 
a  stimulant.  The  Aero  Club  of  America  thought  the 
Cordon  Bennett  cup,  if  won,  would  give  the  much- 
needed  impetus,  and  so  sent  me  after  it  With  as 
little  publicity  as  possible  we  fitted  an  eight  cylinder 
fifty-horse-power  motor  to  one  of  our  aeroplanes  and 
sailed  for  France 

The  races  opened  Sunday  with  very  good  Hying  j 
■weather.  The  program  called  for  the  French  elim- 
ination trials,  for  the  Prix  de  la  Vitesse  (30  kilo- 
meters for  speed)  and  the  Tour  de  I'iste  (once  around 
the  course,  10  kilometers).  Lefebvre,  Latham,  and 
Bleriot  were  chosen  to  represent  France,  altho 
B'.eriot  did  not  cover  the  entire  course  in  his  trial. 
For  the  first  four  days  I  kept  religiously  out  of  the 
racing,  having  determine,'!  to  take  no  chances  of 
-wrecking  the  machine  before  the  Gordon  Bennett, 
which  was  set  for  Saturday.  For  this  I  was  criti- 
cized considerably  by  the  spectators,  especially  the 
American  tourists  who  were  anxious  to  see  their  rep- 
resentative fly.  But  I  could  not  afford  to  imperil 
my  success  by  making  spectacular  flights  for  the 
gratification  of  the  grandstand.  Besides  being  cen- 
sured by  the  spectators  I  was  penalized  on  Sunday 
and  on  Tuesday  for  not  starting  in  the  Prix  de  la 
Vitesse.  This  penalization  consisted  of  adding  one- 
twentieth  for  each  day  I  did  not  start  to  the  time 
made  in  this  race  when  I  did  start  on  the  last 
day 

Friday  night  was  cool;  the  sun  came  out  hot 
Saturday  morning  and  the  air  was  boiling.  We  were 
all  called  to  the  committee-room  and  given  our  in- 
structions. We  were  to  be  permitted  to  start  at  any- 
time from  ten  to  five,  but  only  one  start  was  allowed 
in  the  Gordon  Bennett.     The  Tour  de  Piste  was  still 


The  Last  Two  Hours'  Work  Good  as  the  First  Two 
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The    light 
action    of    the    Monarch 
Typewriter  is  not  a  mere  talking 
point,  but  a  tangible,  valuable  and  ex- 
clusive feature  of  the  Monarch  Machine 
for  which   there   is  a  mechanical   reason. 

Monarchfolch 

is  due  to  the  creeping  fulcrum  or  the  Monarch 
type  bar — a  simple  device  which  will  appeal  to 
you    at   once   when   you   see   it. 

The  saving  of  strength  in  a  working  day's  use  of  the 
Monarch,  saves  the  operator  from  "3  o'clock  fatigue" 
and  insures  the  last  hour's  work  (other  conditions  being 
the  same)  equal  in  quality  and  quantity  to  the  first. 

Both   employer    and   operator  are   invited   to   investigate   Monarch 
Light  Touch.      Illustrated  descriptive  literature 
will  be  sent  on  request  and  the  machine  dem- 
onstrated  in  your  office  by  our  representative 
in  your  territory. 


Write  for  Illustrated  Descriptive  Literature. 

THE  MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices :  Monarch  Typewriter  Building 
300  Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  Offices:  Toronto,  Montreal 

Branches  and  dealers  throughout 
thf  world 
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For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  30  years. 
At     the    following    Keeley    Institutes ' 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Denver,  Colorado. 
West  Haven,  (  onn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Atlanta,  6a. 


Dwight,  III. 

Marion,  Ind. 
Leilngton,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me, 
(iraud  Kupids,  "Hieh. 


Kansas  City.  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

'.'Mil   Locust  St. 
Manchester.  > .  11. 
Humil..,  N.   1 


\M.ile  Plains,  K.  Y.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Columbus,  Ohio.  4246  Filth  Ave. 

Portland,  Oregon.  Providence,  It,  I. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

812  N.  Broad  St.  London,  England. 
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Tools 


But  Only  The 
High  Grade  Kind 


The  same  superior  quality  that 
carpenters  and  mechanics  have 
bought  of  us  for  61  years. 

Our  Combination 
Bench  and  Tool  Cabinet 

A  first-class, elegantly  finished 
Oak  Cabinet.  A  practical  Work 
Bench  with  Vise :  95  of  the 
finest  tools  made  :  when  closed, 
an  attractive  piece  of  furniture: 

when  opened,  immediately  ready  for  work  with  every  tool  easy  to   reach. 

Nothing  handier,  nothing  more  practical.     No  present  for  man  or  boy  of 

such  lasting  educational  value.     We   have   four  smaller  "Wall  Cabinets," 

with  same  quality  tools,  but  not  so  many. 

No.  47  at  $7.53  No.  52  at  $10.00  No.  53  at  $  1 500  No.  54  at  $20.00 

every  set  bears 


at  S85.00 


We  are  pioneers  in  the  sale  of  high-grade  tool  outfits  for  home  use  : 
our  regular  guarantee  of  quality. 
Order  direct  (we  have  no  agents)  or  send  fur  Catalogue  No,  2692. 

Hammacher,Schlemmer  &Co  ..NewYork  ?&•  4th  Ave.  and  13th  St. 

HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 


AVonths" 
Guarantee 

goes  with  every  pair  of  "  N  F 10 " 
Shoe  Laces.  That's  the  quickest 
way  of  saying  "  N  B  10"  are  the 
strongest  and  longest-wearing  shoe 
laces  ever  made. 

"NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 

are  made  of  highest  -grade  long-fibre  Sea 
Island  cotton,  especially  processed;  and  are 
tipped  with  exclusive  patented  tips  that  are 
fast  in  color  and  won't  come  off. 

Every  pair  in  a  sealed  box,  with  the  6 
months'  guarantee  printed  on  it.  That,  and 
the  patented  tips,  with  " N  F  10  "  stamped  on 
them,  protect  you  against  imitations. 

10  cents  per  pair — black  and  tan.  Four 
lengths  for  men's  and  women's  high  shoes — 36, 
40,  45,  54  inches.  At  all  shoe  and  dry-goods 
stores,  and  haberdashers. 

11  your  ,leiler  hasn't  ".V  /•'  In"  we'll  send  them  on 
receipt  of  price.  Write  us  any  way  for  illustrated  book- 
let which  shows  our  complete  line  of  shoe  luces,  in- 
cluding our  patented  Ntifashond  lor  oxfords. 

Nufashond  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
?i'su£H   1         '  Dept.  E,  Reading 


Pa. 


2*w-v* 


^F 


22?«I 


_£?■»* 


A*GJ* 


PRINT 


Cards,  circulars,   book,  news- 
paper. Press$5.  LargerSlS.  Ko- 
ww  tary  $60.     Save  money.    Print 

jf  /\|lllf(ir  others, big  pi ofit,  All  easy, 
^~^^***  rul  s  sent.  Write  factory  for 
M  Impm  press  catalog, TYPE,  paper. &c 
^J  W  M.M.  I  II I  PKKSS  10.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Testimonials  from  |'ustninri«  :  A  merchant  writes: 
"  /  never  saw  a  printing  press  hi  my  life  be/ore,  hut 
printed  good  circular  first  day."  A  pastor  writes :  "It 
helpa  my  church  work.  Von  ng  man  says  :  "I  made  $12 
:•  one  week."      YOT3  can  do   as  well,  or   betti  r. 


Women's, 

Misses', 

Child's, 

Peerless  Comfy 

A  Comfy  Moccasin  Slipper,  but  with  our 
new  patent  spring  heel  and  trimmed  with 
ribbon  in  self  colors.     Very  handsome  and 

of  course  very  "comfy."  Made  of  pure  "Comfy 
felt,"  with  one  inch  of  carded  wool  between  felt 
inner  sole  and  felt  and  soft  leather  outer  soles, 
making  a  perfect  cushion  tread. 

Ideal  for  the  bed-room. 
Colors 
Women's :     Black,  Red,  Brown,  Gray,  Old 
Rose,    Catawba,    Lavendir,     'J'aupe,     Tur- 
quoise, Wistaria,  Jink  atid  Light  Blue. 
Misses'  and  Child's:  Red,  Pink  and  Light  Blue. 
Send  for  Catalnane  No.  10,  shouting  many  new  styles 
DANIEL  GREEN  FELT  SHOE  CO. 
114-116  East  13th  Street  New  York  City 


For  34  years  we  have  been  paying  our  cus- 
tomers the  highest  returns  consistent  with 
conservative  methods.  First  mortgage  loans 
of  $200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after 
the  most,  thorough  personal  investigation. 
tSa  '  >- iinV-it.-s  nf  rVoosit  also  for  Bavings  investors. 

Ask  for  Loan  List  No.  717 


PERKINS  &  CO..  LawrincflKins, 


WIZARD  INVERTED  PIPE 


Best  Pipe  on  Earth. 
For  B.P.O.E.the 

Bust  People  on  Earth 


Bents  the  most  radical  departure  in   the  art  of    Pipe  construction 

since  the  discovery   of  the  "WEED."       As   it  differs  in  appearance  and  

iple,  s„  it  excels  In  efficiency.    Par  excellence  for  House,  Om<<>  and 

Street.     Pol  u  Long  or  Short  Smoke.   For  a  Clean,  Sweet,  Dry,  Enjoyable  Smoke.     ForAlltO- 
■nollilista.  Yachtsmen,  in  High  Winds  ;  Professional  I»Ie«  at   their  desks,  with- 

1     pi      n  •  .1  particle  of  ashes  or  fire.    Can  be  taken  directly  from  the 
mouth  (lighted)  and  placed  in  the  pocket  with  absolute  safety. 
Just  What  Every  Pipe  Smoker  Has  Wished  For. 
Style  X,  $1.00.   Style  0,  $1  50.  Styli  XX    sterling  Silver  mounted,  {2.00. 
Genuine    French    Briar  Bowls.      Best  Straight  or  Curved  Rubber  Sterns, 
'ogtpaid  with  om    dozen  antisi  ptic  cartridges  upon  receipt  of  price. 
SPKCIAI,  XM  IS  CASE— Two  pipes— straight  and  curved. 
A'.  $3.00  ;  O,  $4.00  ;  XX,  $5.00  ;  express  paid. 


Style 


Wizard  Pat. Developing  Co.. Inc., Dcpt-7.  135  W    31st  St.,N.Y. 
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open  and  could  be  tried  for  at  any  time.  As  soon  as 
the  instructions  had  been  translated  to  me  I  hastened 
to  the  shed,  ordered  the  machine  out,  and  was  off 
at  10.30  for  a  trial  at  the  Tour  de  Piste,  my  plan 
being  to  try  the  course,  and  if  conditions  were  good 
to  make  my  run  for  the  Coupe  International  at  once. 
I  made  no  special  effort  to  get  a  high  start,  but  opened 
my  throttle  wide. 

After  the  first  turn  of  the  rectangular  course  I  be- 
gan to  pitch  very  severely;  in  fact,  I  slowed  the  motor 
several  times  to  ease  the  strain  on  the  machine.  I 
passed  safely  over  the  "graveyard,"  so  named  on 
account  of  the  number  of  unintentional  landings  and 
wrecks  which  had  occurred  there,  came  up  the  back 
stretch  all  right,  and  passed  the  finish  in  seven  min- 
utes and  fifty-five  seconds,  well  under  all  previous 
records. 

Now  was  my  chance,  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulty 
of  handling  the  aeroplane  in  these  whirlpools  of  hot 
ami  cold  air,  we  did  not  lose  a  moment  in  replen- 
ishing my  gasolene  tank  and  notifying  our  commis- 
sionary  that  we  were  ready  to  start.  We  lifted  the 
machine  by  the  wing  tips  as  usual  to  see  that  no 
guy  wires  were  broken;  my  machinist  gave  the  pro- 
peller a  twirl,  and  I  was  off  again. 

The  sun  was  mounting  high  and  its  heat  was  ma- 
king air  currents  lively.  I  made  the  first  round  with- 
out shutting  off  the  power  but  once,  altho  I  was 
forced  to  take  the  corners  rather  wide  so  as  not  to 
take  too  much  chance  of  hitting  the  towers.  My 
time  for  this  lap,  I  afterward  learned,  was  seven 
minutes  and  fifty-eight  seconds.  The  second  lap  was 
rougher  than  ever,  but  I  kept  well  clear  of  the  ground 
to  prevent  striking  in  some  of  my  sudden  drops,  cut 
the  corners  closer  than  ever,  and  finished  the  twenty 
kilometers  in  fifteen  minutes  and  fifty  seconds,  my 
second  lap  being  the  fastest  yet.  This  was  a  speed 
of  forty-six  and  one-half  miles  an  hour.  I  was 
cheered  and  congratulated  on  all  sides  as  a  sure 
winner,  but  I  knew  that  M.  Bleriot,  whom  I  had 
found  to  be  a  man  of  resource  and  perseverance, 
would  fight  it  out  and  not  give  up  the  cup  without 
a  struggle.  It  was  an  anxious  day.  In  addition  to 
his  No.  22,  Bleriot  had  No.  23,  with  a  big,  air-cooled 
engine  which  had  shown  great  speed.  Then,  too, 
we  were  not  sure  but  that  Latham  in  his  Antoinette 
might  have  power  "up  his  sleeve"  and  spring  a  sur- 
prize on  us.  Bleriot  spent  the  entire  day  in  testing 
first  one  machine,  then  the  other,  or  trying  different 
propellers.  JFinally,  just  before  five  o'clock,  No.  22, 
fitted  with  a  big,  formidable-looking  four-blade  pro- 
peller, was  brought  out  and  headed  toward  the  start. 
BleViot  got  away  in  good  style,  going  fast. 

Mr.  Cortlandt  Field  Bishop,  president  of  the  Aero 
Club  of  America,  was  one  of  the  most  interested 
persons  on  the  course.  He  took  his  brother,  David 
Wolfe  Bishop,  Mr.  James  Deering,  and  myself  in  his 
automobile  out  to  the  judges'  stand  to  await  the 
result. 

Bleriot  whirled  by  on  his  first  lap  and  there  was  "a 
murmur  in  the  judges'  stand.  Then  the  time  was 
announced,  faster  by  a  few  seconds  than  my  first  lap. 
I  fear  we  were  all  a  little  "down  in  the  mouth,"  but 
I  tried  to  look  pleasant  and  said  that  we  ought  to 
expect  it,  but  that  we  would  build  a  machine  next 
year  which  would  make  the  Frenchman  "take  no- 
tice." In  the  mean  time  Bleriot  was  coming.  Again 
as  he  rounded  the  last  post,  he  looked  to  be  going  at 
a  terrific  speed,  but  the  watches  showed  that  it  would 
be  close. '  He  passed  the  line  low  and  landed. 

All  was  quiet.  I  had  expected  a  wild  outburst- 
Something  seemed  to  be  wrong;  perhaps  there  was 
a  tie.  I  sat  patiently  in  the  automobile  awaiting  the 
verdict.  Suddenly  a  wild  cheer  broke  from  Mr- 
Bishop,  who  was  with  the  judges.  Bleriot  was  beaten 
by  six  seconds.  His  second  lap  had  been  slower  than 
his  first,  whereas  my  last  lap  had  been  faster. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  hoisted  on  the  flag- 
pole, but  the  grandstand  failed  to  respond.  Bkriot 
had  done  his  best  and  lost;  no  patriotic  Frenchman 
could  cheer  on  such  an  occasion 

All  France  is  aeroplane  crazy.  I  wouldn't  have 
missed  my  experience  there  for  anything,  for  not 
only  did  I  learn  a  great  deal  about  flying  from  see- 
ing the  other  machines  and  associating  with  the 
master-aviators  of  Europe,  but  the  keenness  of  com- 
petition with  them  was  intensely  enjoyable.  You 
can't  form  any  conception  of  the  hold  which  the  idea 
of  flying  has  on  the  French  people.  Everything, 
from  a  fountain  pen  to  a  cake  of  soap,  has  something 
about  aeroplanes  in  its  advertisement.  They  even 
go  to  the  extent  of  making  aeroplanes  of  cake  and 
candy.     In  fact,  all  Europe  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
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in  thousands  flock 
to  the  exhibitions  Engagements  to  fly  in  Berlin  an  ' 
Frankior;  were  offered  to  me,  and  I  could  have  netted 
Jic.ooo    to   Sl5,*oo    i:     1   could    bave   Stayed    another 

a  very  t'.u  crop 
I  hail  the  fastest  machine  that  was  By 
tbroad      Cross  country   Bying  in  Europe  is  much 
in  it  is  here      There  were  no  fences  on  the 
that    w«    i  sometimes   there  were  a 
ieu  hedg                          brush,  but 
anvwhert                I   get  into  any  dangerous  predica- 
ments  

Thr  of  its  commercial  value 

ius  sj^'ht   to 

Bve   or   si>  in    the   air   at    one   time. 

in   parallel  lines,   or   passing  each 

other  at  a  fearful  clip,  now  mounting  upward  with 

a  hawk-like  dash,  now  curving  around  at  the  sharp 

est  of  Jii'  as  if  they  were 

pa f mining  the  figures  of  some  gigantic  dance,  and 
it  was  hard  to  believe  that  it  was  all  real.  The  way 
in  which  we  cut  the  corners  was  staggering.  Some- 
times it  would  be  done  so  suddenly  that  the  machine 
would  careen  at  a  dangerous  angle.  Cue  trick  was 
to  mount  suddenly  to  a  higher  level  before  reaching 
the  turn,  so  that  the  quick  descent  to  the  original 
level  after  turning  would  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
speed  involved.  The  rules  of  the  road  had  not  then 
been  formulated,  and  I  did  not  know  whether  to  go 
above  or  below  in  meeting  another  machine,  but 
having  a  faster  machine,  and  one  of  greater  power 
than  most  of  the  others,  I  usually  went  above.  In 
this  way  I  averted  a  serious  collision  with  Dumanest 
one  day.  He  was  coming  full-tilt  at  me,  on  the  same 
level,  but  with  a  touch  of  my  wrist  I  raised  my  front 
planes  and  passed  clean  over  him 


SAVED    BY    HIS  WIFE 

Sir  Samuel  Baker,  in  his  book  "Exploration  of 
the  Nile  Sources,"  tells  of  a  dangerous  moment  when 
only  the  courage  ami  rare  presence  of  mind  of  his 
wife  saved  him  from  possible  death  It  was  at  Gon- 
dokoro.  where  they  had  with  them  a  large  body  of 
native  attendants.  After  a  few  days' stay  Sir  Samuel 
noticed  signs  of  discontent  among  his  men,  "who 
evidently  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  different 
trailing- parties,"  which  were  stationed  in  the  vicin- 
ity.    To  quote  further: 

One  evening  several  of  the  most  disaffected  came 
to  me  with  a  complaint  that  they  had  not  enough 
meat,  and  making  very  unreasonable  demands,  which 
were,  of  course,  refused.  They  then  went  away, 
muttering  insolent  threats. 

I  said  nothing  at  the  time,  but  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  I  ordered  the  drum  to  beat  and  the 
men  to  fall  in;  and  I  then  addrest  them,  reminding 
them  of  their  agreement  to  fallow  me  faithful  y. 

The  only  effect  of  my  address  was  a  great  out- 
break of  insolence  on  the  part  of  the  ringleader  of 
the  previous  evening.  This  fellow  was  so  violently- 
impertinent  that  I  ordered  him  twenty-five  lashes, 
as  an  example  to  the  others. 

Upon  the  attendant.  Saati,  advancing  to  seize 
him,  there  was  a  general  mutiny.  Many  of  the  men 
threw  down  their  guns  and  seized  sticks,  and  rushed 
to  the  rescue  of  their  tall  ringleader.  Saati  was  a 
little  man.  and  was  perfectly  helpless. 

Here  was  an  escort'  These  were  the  men  upon 
whom  I  was  to  depend  in  hours  of  difficulty  and 
danger  on  an  expedition  in  unknown  regions! 

I  was  determined  not  to  be  "done,"  and  accord- 
ingly went  toward  the  ringleader,  with  the  intention 
of  seizing  him.  But  he,  being  backed  up  by  upwards 
of  forty  men,  had  the  impertinence  to  attack  me. 
rushing  forward  with  a  fury  that  was  ridiculous. 

To  stop  his  blow  and  to  knock  him  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  crowd  was  not  difficult;  and  after  a  rapid 
repetition  of  the  dose,  I  disabled  him,  and  calling  to 
Saati  for  a  rope  to  bind  him,  I  held  the  man  firmly. 

In  an  instant  I  had  a  crowd  of  men  upon  me  to 
rescue  their  leader. 

How  the  affair  would  have  ended  I  can  not  say; 
but  as  the  scene  lay  within  ten  yards  of  my  boat, 
my  wife,  who  was  ill  with  fever  in  the  cabin,  wit- 
nessed the  whole  affray;  and  seeing  me  surrounded, 
she  rushed  out,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  in  the 


See  What  We  Spend 


to  Give  You  the  Utmost  Hosiery  Value  Obtainable 


We  are  offering  you  in  Holeproof  Hose 
the  very  best  hose  ever  made  for  the 
money — six  pairs  of  soft,  light  and  attract- 
ive hose,  guaranteed  to  wear  whole  for 
six  months — the  original  guaranteed  hose 
— hose  backed  by  31  years  of  experience — 
hose  that  cost  you  the  same  as  the  ordi- 
nary yet  cost  us  twice  as  much  to  make  as 
ordinary  hose  would  cost. 

63  Cents  for  Yarn 

Our  yarn  costs  an  average  of  63c  per 
pound.  It  is  made  from  cotton  imported 
from  Egypt  and  from  the  Sea  Islands. 

We  could  pay  half  as  much  for  yarn. 

But  the  hose  would  be  cumbersome, 
heavy  and  coarse. 

$30,000  a  Year  for  Inspection 

We  employ  80  inspectors  at  an  annual 


expense  of  $30,000,  simply  to  see  that  each 
pair  of  hose  is  perfection. 

For  this  business  was  built  upon  quality. 
Every  pair  that  you  buy  will  be  up  to  our 
standard. 

When  a  maker  sells  4,000,000  pairs  in 
one  year,  he  can  afford  to  spend  the  most 
for  quality. 

But  look  for  "  Holeproof "  on  the  toe. 
There  are  scores  of  poor  imitations.  You 
want  the  best  if  it  costs  just  the  same — 
and  it  does. 


(US! 


osieru 
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FOR  MEN  W0MENr  AND  CHILDREN 


The  genuine  "Holeproof"  is  sold  in  your  town. 
We'll  fell  you  the  dealers'  names  on  request,  or 
we'll  ship  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer, 
charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  remittance.  Write 
for  free  book,  "  How  to  Make  Your  Feet  Happy." 


Holeproof  Sox — 6  pairs,  $1.50.  Medium  and  light 
weight.  Black,  black  with  white  feet,  light  and  dark 
tan,  navy  blue,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue,  green, 
gun-metal  and  mode.  Sizes,  9  to  12.  Six  pairs  of  a 
size  and  weight  in  a  box.  All  one  color  or  assorted, 
as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  (extra  light  weight) — 6  pairs,  $2. 
Mercerised.    Same  colors  as  above. 

Holeproof  Lustre -Sox— 6  pairs,  $3.  Finished  like 
silk.  Fxtra  light  weight.  Black,  navy  blue,  light  and 
dark  tan,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue,  green,  gun- 
metal,  flesh  color  and  mode.  Sizes,  9  to  12. 

Holeproof  Full-Fashioned  Sox— 6  pairs,  $3.   Same 

colors  and  sizes  as  Lustre-Sox. 

Holeproof  Silk  Sox — 3  pairs  for  £2.  Guaranteed  for 
three  months,  warranted  pure  silk. 


Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs,  $2.  Medium  weight- 
Rlack,  tan,  black  with  white  feet,  pearl  gray,  lavender, 
light  blue  and  navy  blue.    Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stockings— 6  pairs,  $3.    Finished 
like  silk.    Extra  light  weight.     Tan, 
black,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue 
and  navy  blue.     Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Boys'  Holeproof  Stockings — 6  pairs, 
$2.  Black  and  tan.  Specially  re- 
inforced knee,  heel  and  toe.  Sizes,  5 
to  11. 


loleproof 
.Hosiery 


Misses'    Holeproof    Stockings  —  6 

pairs,  $2.     Black  and  tan.    Specially 

reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe.    Sizes, 

j  to  9V6.  These  are  the  best  children's  Reg.  U.  S.Pat. 

nose  made  today.  (16)      Office,  1906 


Holeproof  Hosiery  Co.,  366  Fourth  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


USES  A  STUB  OR  ANY  STEEL  PEN 
Sanford  Fountain  Pen  $1.00 

Everyone  who  uses  a  pen  ought  t<>  know  about  the  Sanford  Fountain 
Pen,  whtfh    ises  any  steH  pen.     Patented  Feb.  *Jo,  1908.     A  remark.- 
able  iniptovenient  in  fountain  pens      Office  Men — Book keepers 
— Shtirthtind  Writers  use  and  endorse  it  enthusi^-tn^lly. 
<«  DON'T    DROP   A    DROP    OF    INK" 

It    is    made    of  best  hard  rubber,  in  3 
styles,  chased    plain  barrel  and  short 

hand  size-Gives  a  smooth  st-^dy 

flow  otink  —  Positively  will 

not  let"  or  drop  ink. 

Pens    tun    be 

changed 

easily 

Pocket 

Clip 


■A. 


10  DAYS 
FREE  TRIAL 


10e. 


The    Sanford    Fountain  Pen  is    of   the    highest 
quality  at   a    very    1<>w  price.      We  know  that  it    is 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  high-priced  pen  made.     We 
are  willing  to  prove  this.     Mall  us  one  of  your  favorite  steel 
pens,  and  we  will  send  you  a  complete  Sanford  Fountain  Pen  post- 
paid     After  10  days'  trial,  if  you  are  satisfied,  send  us  the  regular  price, 
$1  00. — if  not,  return  the  pen  to  us.     This  shows  how  much  confidence  we 
have  in  it.       Isn  this  ;i  fair  offer?     You  be  the  j  udge. 

lie  Sanford  Manifolding  Pencil  is  a  great  convenience  for  users  of  indelible 

pencils    All  parts  hard  rubber— du*t  proof-  no  Ptained  fingers.     Price  50c.  postpaid,  m- 

luding  set  of  indelible  leads        AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHERE.  Send  ior  booklet 
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CunN 

SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASES 

AND  OFFICE  DESKS 
Our  New  Catalogue 

Mailed  Free 

Will  Please  You 

It  is  a  fashion  book  of  sec- 
tional bookcases,  showing  the 
newest  designs  in  the  popular 
Sanitary  Clawfoot  and  Mis- 
sion styles,  as  well  as  our 
pleasing  Standard. 

Gunn    Sectional    Bookcases 

are  known  the  world  over  for 
one  feature  that  will  interest 
you  —  the  pricos  ;ire    lower  thnn 

others.  This  is  because  of  a 
bis  siiving  in  freight  as  they 
are  the  only  bookcases  shipped 
flat  There  are  no  disfiguring 
iron  bands  to  hold  the  sections 
together;  the  doors  are  easily 
removed  and  are  roller  bearing 
and  non-binding — the  finish  and 
workmanship  high-grade,  mak- 
ing a  handsome  and  durable 
piece  of  furniture  at  a  low  cost. 

Sold  by  furniture  dealers  every- 
where, or  direct  where  not  in 
stork.  Write  today  for  our 
new  bookcase  catalogue  B. 
Desk  catalogue  sent  on  request. 

GBHS    FURNITURE    CO. 
(•rand  Rapids,  mien. 


COMFORT 

Combined  With 

STYLE 


These  two  points  are  seldom  found  in  a  shoe,  but 
are  characteristic  of 

The  WORTH  CUSHION 
SOLE  SHOES 

These  shoes  are  so  constructed  that  they  are  not 
only  easy  to  the  feet  and  stylish  in  appearance,  but 
are  proof  against  dampness,  the  cushion  sole  keep- 
ing the  feet  warm  and  dry.  You  protect  your 
health  and  insure  your  comfort  when  wearing  them. 

Men's   .    $4.00  to  $6.00 

Women's  2.00  to     5.00 


If  your  dealer  do 


keep  them   write  tor  booklet. 


THE  CUMMINGS  CO.,  Dept.  C 

406  Washington  Street Huston,  Mass. 

1225  Broadway New  York,  N,  T. 

Hndsnn  Terminal  Ituilding,  1JMJ  Fulton  Street New  York 

570  Fulton  Street Itrooklyn,  New  York 

16  South  13th  Street Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ALL 

ES 


TYPEWRITERS  .St 

All  a*  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Itented  Any- 
where at  J^to  }4  M'f'r'i  Prices,  allowing  Itental 
to  Apply  on  Price.  Shipped  with  privilege  of 
examination.  CsiTWrttplor  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  Emporium, 92*94  Lake  St., Chicago 


Candies 


\The  acknowledged  Standard 
of  the  World. 

The  Masterpiece  of  the 
Confectioner's   Art. 

The  Standard  by  which  all 
others  are  judged. 

Sold  by  authorized  Sales  Agents 
everywhere. 

Quality  higher  than  Price. 

Price  within  the  reach  of  all. 


WATCH  ES 


For  Christmas  Presents 


Use  the  LOFTI3 
SYSTEM.  It  en- 
ables  you  to  make 

beautiful  and  valuable  presents  without  the  outlay  of  much  money.    By  g-lving  credit 

and  low  est  prices  we  make  85  or  110  do  the  work  that  850  does  in  a  cash  store.  A  Diamond 

Is  the  Ideal  gift  for  a  loved  one— It  lasts  forever  and  every  day  reminds  the  wearer  of 

your  regard.    Diamonds  are  a  better  Investment  than  real  estate,  banks  or  stock*. 

They  Increase  In  value  10  to  20  per  cent  a  year.   MAKE  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS 

NOW.    Send  for  our  Christmas  Catalog,  containing  over  1,600 illustrations, and  In  the 

privacy  of  your  own  home  select  the  articles  you  desire—  we  will  send  them  to  you,  all 

charges  prepaid, for  your  Inspection.   If  you  like  them, If  they  are  all  and  more  than  we 

claim,  pay  oneflfth  on  delivery  and  balance  In  eight  equal 

I  ^^  ■■■■■  0Q    monthly   amounts      We  pnar.i'ntee  every   Marnomi   we  sell. 

L  1^^  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG. 

I  \Mi  m^m  TheOld  Reliable  Original  Diamond  and  Watch  Credit  House 

■«««««■ RDrt<  »  m    «"»     DEPT-    M4I  .    S2  TO  98   STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

■  DKVd&W.ieSQ  BRANCH  STORES:    PITTSBURG.    PA.,   and  ST.   LOUIS.    MO. 


CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL: 

Ladles'  nnd  Gen  1. 1  em  en's 

Solitaire  DIAMOND  Kings. 

Terms:  $5  per  month. 


Library  Auctioneers 

We  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  about  your  library,  if  you 
will  write  us  mentioning  The  Literary  Dig  -t 
Merwin-Clayton  Sales  Co.,  20-24  East  20th  M.,  New  York  City 


middle  of  the  crowd,  who  at.  that  time  were  endeavor- 
ing to  rescue  my  prisoner. 

Her  sudden  appearance  had  a  curious  effect,  and 
calling  upon  several  of  the  least  mutinous  to  assist, 
she  very  pluckily  made  her  way  up  to  me.  Seizing 
the  opportunity  of  an  indecision  that  for  the  mo- 
ment was  evinced  by  the  crowd,  I  shouted  to  the 
drummer-boy  to  beat  the  drum. 

In  an  instant  the  drum  beat,  and  at  the  top  of 
my  voice  I  ordered  the  men  to  fall  in. 

Two-thirds  of  the  men  fell  in  and  formed  in  line, 
while  the  remainder  retreated  with  the  ringleader, 
whom  they  led  away,  declaring  that  he  was  badly 
hurt.  The  affair  ended  in  my  insisting  upon  all  form- 
ing in  line  and  upon  the  ringleader  being  brought 
forward. 

In  this  critical  moment  Mrs.  Baker,  with  great 
tact,  came  forward  and  implored  me  to  forgive  him 
if  he  kissed  my  hand  and  begged  for  pardon.  This 
compromise  completely  won  the  men,  who,  altho  a 
few  minutes  before  in  open  mutiny,  now  called  upon 
their  ringleader  to  apologize,  and  that  all  would  be 
right.  I  then  made  them  a  speech  and  dismissed 
them. 


AN  ADMIRAL  AT  THE  THROTTLE 

In  order  that  her  commander  might  enjoy  a  ride 
in  the  cab  of  the  engine  hauling  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
I  tury  Limited,  the  flagship  Inflexible  remained  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  departure  of  the  other  war-ships 
representing  Great  Britain  at  the  Hudson-Fulton 
celebration.  For  at  the  Hudson-Fulton  dinner.  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan  had  invited  Admiral  Seymour  to 
see  the  actual  operation  of  one  of  the  New  York 
Central's  fastest  trains,  and  the  offer  was  promptly 
accepted,  the  Admiral  adding,  "  I  think  I  should 
prefer  to  ride  in  the  engine."  The  following  account 
of  the  Admiral's  trip  from  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion, New  York,  to  Ossining  is  taken  from  the  New- 
York  Tribune: 

To  avoid  a  crowd,  and  also  because  it  was  not 
certain  until  the  last  moment  that  the  Admiral  could 
make  the  trip  up  the  Hudson,  it  was  kept  secret  that 
he  contemplated  going.  So  he  and  his  little  party,, 
attired  as  civilians,  slipt  through  the  gates  a  few 
minutes  before  the  train  was  ready  to  depart,  al- 
most unnoticed.  All  of  the  passengers  were  aboard: 
when  the  British  commander  and  his  escort  walked 
to  the  head  of  the  train  and  climbed  aboard  the  elec- 
tric engine 

As  the  engine  started  the  Admiral  was  invited  by 
the  railway  officials  to  place  his  hand  on  the  lever 
and  note  how  easily  the  great  machine  was  operated. 
Admiral  Seymour  is  very  deeply  interested  in  elec- 
tric mechanism,  and  in  the  brief  run  of  the  seven 
miles  to  Highbridge,  where  the  electric  zone  ends, 
he  was  busy  taking  note  of  the  apparatus.  A  large 
steam  locomotive  of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  type,  some- 
times called  the  "grasshopper"  by  rai'way  men,  was 
attached  to  the  train  in  place  of  the  electric  engine. 
Here  the  Admiral  shook  hands  with  Eugene  Mitchell, 
the  engineer,  and  Frank  Mink,  the  fireman.  The 
conductor  of  the  train,  D.  Carpenter,  came  up  and 
asked  permission  to  greet  his  distinguished  guest. 
Smilingly  the  Admiral  leaned  from  the  cab  and 
touched  his  hand. 

The  run  to  Ossining,  which  is  a  little  more  than 
thirty  miles,  was  made  in  fifty-two  minutes,  two. 
minutes  better  than  the  regular  time,  the  train  ar- 
riving there  at  4.22  o'clock.  ...  At  Ossining  the 
train  halted  by  prearrangement  to  permit  the  Ad- 
miral and  his  party  to  alight,  altho  the  first  sched- 
uled stop  of  the  limited  is  Albany.  On  the  nearest 
southbound  track  was  the  private  car  of  Pres.  Will- 
iam C.  Brown,  attached  to  a  fast  inspection  engine^ 
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t  th<  citj       Admiral 

nour    and    his    part)     step!  e    waiting 

ite  ^-.ir  an.!  half    i  minute  later  were  speeding 

.  to  the  city,  making  the  run  in  the  vinick  time 

minutes,  arriving 

■l  at  v  05  i'  \i. 

We  made  one  mile  in  fort}  tl  ids,"  --.i><1 

from    the 
1  engine,  in  which  he  had  m  i  turn 

in  preferem  > 

id.        It  was  .1  very  interesting  and  d 
particularly  t1  which  is  something 

.mil  different  from  anything  we  have  in  England 
The  locomotivi  •'   system    I   am  fa- 

miliar with  in  our  country,  hut  the  locomotives  here 
l;it    I  am 


■•■•  of  eating-club,  in 
.1  German  university,   Mr    W     E    (  ■■ 
quainted   with   a   student    who,   one  ter   a 

quarrel  in  a  oniV.  was  challenged  to  fight.  "  It  was 
to  be  a  serious  fight,  too."  not  one  of  the  playful, 
almost  harmless  German  student  duels,  with 
head,  arms,  body,  nearly  everything  protected,"  but 
"a  real  struggle,  where  an  eye  nr  other  vital  part 
might  suffer  serious  damage  "  All  arrangements 
were  duly  made,  Mr.  Cross  was  invited  b)  his  friend 
to  be  present,  and  on  the  appointed  day  was  driven 
to  the  scene  of  the  conflict,  an  old  inn  somi 
miles  from  the  town.  Arriving  there.  Mr  Cross 
found  within  a  number  of  friends  of  both  duelists, 
He   tells   the   story   as   follows   in   the  London    Daily 

We  enter,  too.  There  are  two  rooms;  the  fight 
will  take  place  in  the  larger  one,  at  one  side  of  which 
stands  the  doctor,  arrayed  in  a  white  overall,  who 
is  setting  out  various  frightful  looking  instruments 
upon  a  table,  where  they  will  be  "handy."  I  try  to 
repress  a  shudder,  and  fail;  a  man  next  me  says 
they  are  seldom  wanted,  "only  in  an  emergency." 
I  shudder  again 

In  the  same  room,  in  a  corner,  my  triei. 
nent  is  getting  ready,  but  as  it  is  etiquette  to  stay 
with  the  man  whose  guest  one  i>.  I  pass  into  thi 
ond  and  smaller  room  ami  greet  my  friend,  who  is 
already  stript  to  the  waist,  and  looks  as  pale  as  hi-* 
enemy.  His  "armor"  is  being  adjusted.  A  wide 
protector  of  padded  leather,  looking  like  a  life  belt, 
is  fastened  around  his  body,  leaving  his  chest  bare 
Another  thick  pad,  like  a  "stand-up"  collar,  fits 
round  his  neck,  while  his  wrists  and  parts  of  the  fore 
arms  are  similarly  bandaged.  There  is  no  protection 
his  head,  face,  chest,  arms,  and  shoulders  are 
left  to  skilful  parrying.  A  noise  behind  me  attracts 
my  attention;  they  are  sharpening  the  swords,  hor- 
rible curved  weapons,  to  examine  which  almost  makes 
one  ill. 

All  is  ready.  The  opponents  stand  face  to  face, 
an  arm's  length  apart.  The  seconds,  covered  with 
elaborate  protecting  pads,  stand,  alert,  by  the  prin- 
cipals. A  referee  reads  out  the  rules  of  the  fight. 
from  which  we  learn,  among  other  things,  that  no 
"prodding"  is  allowed.  The  antagonists  look  palely 
fierce  during  these  trying  moments  of  suspense;  then 
Ready.  Go!    and  the  duel  commences. 

Xot    very    exciting,    now    it    has    begun;     banging 
each  other's  weapon  as  one  does  in  single-sticks,   .   .   . 
then   I  remember,   with   a   sickly   shudder,   that   the 
swords    when  I  examined  them,  had  edges  like  n 
One  false  parry,  and 

A  shout,  the  seconds'  swords  go  up,  the  fighting 
stops,  and  the  doctor  comes  forward  with  a  bowl 
of  antiseptic  wash.  He  is  sponging  the  blood  from 
the  face  of  the  other — that  cut  in  the  cheek  will  leave 
its  mark  forever.  My  friend,  too,  is  wounded,  but 
only  slightly,  on  the  arm.  Xot  much  time  is  lost; 
a  hush  ensues  the  referee  "calls."  and  once  more 
the  fight  begins.  The  same  clash-clash-clash,  the 
same  parrying  and  slashing,  the  same  razor-edges — 
eugh! — and  the  seconds  once  more  stop  the  fight. 
My  friend  is  cut  here  and  there,  but  the  other  has 
sustained  a  deep  wound  somewhere  on  the  forehead 
— and  a  niagara  of  blood  covers  his  face,  eyes  and  all. 
A  moment's  consultation  among  the  seconds  and 
referees,  and  the  announcement  comes  that  the  man 
can  not  fight  any  more — can  not  see  to  fight — and  my 


Try  This  Steel  File  Free 


EVER]  AST  tiles  work  with  the  light- 
ness, swiftness  and  silence  of  tine 
steel  machinery,  and  they  last  as  long  .is 
your  business  lasts.  They  are  cheapei  in 
every  way  than  wood.     Let  us  prove  this 


to  yon  by  putting  one  in  your  office  at  our 
own  expense  for  a  thirty  days'  free  trial. 
We  belie  \  r  you  will  want  to  sell  all  your 
old  files  and  equip  your  office  with 
1 .  V  E  RLASTS.     Isn't  our  offer  a  fair  one  ? 


EVERLAST 

THE  NEW  VERTICAL'LETTER  FILE 


TV.TANY  hig  corporations  and 
***  hundreds  of  progressive 
business  men  got  their  first 
E)  KRLAST  letter  files  of  us  on 
this  thirty  days'  free  trial  plan. 

How  To  Get  It 

send  us  the  name  and  address 
of  your  office  furniture  dealer. 
An  KV KRLAST  will  be  de- 
livered to  your  office  imme- 
diately. Nothing  for  you  to 
pay  no  cartage,  no  charges. 
At  the  end  of  thirty  days,  if  you 
like  it  and  want  it,  your  retailer 
will  bill  you  #32.50  for  it.  If  you 
don't  want  it,  lie  will  come  and 
get  it.  That  will  end  the  trans- 
it without  any  cost  to  you. 

You  may  not  feel  that  you 
need  an  KYF.RLAST  file  now, 
but  when  you  see  how  it  works 
you  won't  part  with  it. 

How  Much  You  Save 

00  wood  files  are  worth- 
less :  even  $28.00  to  $40.00 
wood  files  last  only  a  few  years. 
An  EVERLAST  at  $32  50  will 
last  as  long  as  your  business 
lasts.  In  fifty  years  nothing  to 
charge  off  for  depreciation. 
Only  a  few  scratches,  easily 
repaired.     How  much  you  save 


hy  purchasing  EVERLAST  is 
readily  apparent. 

Drawers  Slide  Silent,   Light 

The  heavier  the  load  the 
smoother  the  action.  Suspen- 
sion roller  bearing  construc- 
tion ifibie  rollers  and  rubber 
bumpers)  Absolutely  no  noise 
from  sliding  of  drawers . 

Drawers  Can't  Stick 

Damp  weather  and  heavy  cor- 
respondence can't  make  EVER- 
LAST drawers  stick.  Because 
built  of  cold  rolled  steel  and 
because  action  is  on  steel 
rails. 

Made  to  Match  Any  Furniture 

All  woods  imitated  perfectly. 
Its  beautifully  finished  enamel 
is  baked  on  and  can't  come 
loose.  EVERLASTS  are  olive- 
green.  Any  other  finish  $7.50 
additional. 

Has   Handy   Locking   Device 

Has  ingenious  folder  com- 
pressor. Almost  KI  RE- 
PROOF ;  also  roach,  rat,  and 
vermin  proof.  All  systems  fit 
the  EVERLAST. 


.1  tSO-lb.  man  on  the  extreme  end  nf an  EVERLAS1 
<trawer  will  not  spring  it  a  fraction  of  an  tnoh 


GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  on  STEEL  OFFICE  FURNITURE 


YOU  not  only  want  EVERLAST  verti- 
cal files,  but  you  want  EVER LAS'l 
desks  (flat  or 'roll  top),  EVERLAST 
tables,  document  files,  etc.,  etc.  They're 
all  made  of  steel  ;  last  forever,  cost  no 
more  than  good  wood  office  furniture  and 
are  finished  in  exact  imitation  of  all  woods. 


Write  for  "EVERLAST  OFFICE  FUR- 
NITURE," our  new  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated booklet.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  all 
EVERLAST  steel  office  furniture  and  all 
about  the  newest  ideas  in  office  furniture, 
(iet  your  pen  and  post-card  now  before 
you  forget  it.     It's  very  important  to  you 


JAMESTOWN    METAL    FURNITURE    COMPANY 


Please  deliver  to  our  office  one 
EVERLASTVertical  Letter  File, 
freight,  carriage  and  all  charges 
prepaid,  for  thirty  days'  free  trial. 
If  satisfactory,  we  are  to  pay  £32  50 
for  it.  If  not,  you  are  to  remove 
it  from  our  office  at  your  expense 
and  free  of  all  charges  to  us. 


Makers  of  Special  Steel  Equipment 
for  Public  Buildings,  Banks  and  Cor- 
porations. New  York  Office,  1 8 
West  Twenty-seventh  Street. 

Main   Office : 
3011  Steel  Ave.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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With  a  TWIST  HEAD 

new  process  that  does  away 

with  paste  ON  THE  MOUTH  END. 

This  cigar  is  made  in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,by 
men  (not  women  or  children'  in  a  clean,  san- 
itary factory,  from  long,  clear  stock.  It  is 
hand  work,  panatelia  shape,  5U  inches  long. 

Not  a  cigar  in  America  equals  American  Havanas 
at  the  price.  We  want  to  prove  it.  Your  taste  the 
Sole  judge.  After  smoking  10  (or  more )  if  they  are 
not  the  best  you  ever  had  for  the  money,  if  they 
don't  equal  in  quality  most  retail  3-for-a-quarter 
cigars,  your  dollar  back  on  your  own  say-so, 
without  haggling  or  unwelcome  correspondence. 

Buying  this  cigar  straight  from  the  factory  you 
Save  three  profits— salesman's,  jobber's  andretail- 
er's.  Furthermore,  you  get  a  cigar  fresh  from  the 
workman's  table,  its  full  natural  aroma  unimpaired 
by  being  carried  in  stock  by  jobbers  and  retailers. 

Send  $1,  your   name   and   address   plainly 

written.     State  whether  you  prefer  light  or 

medium.  We  will  forward  the  box  of  50  at  once, 

prepaid.    This  is  not  a  sale  unless  the  cigars 

iH  please  you;  If  they  don't  return  the  balance  and 

E  ***  your  money.  Reference  E.G.  Dun.    Address 

A         TWIST  HEAD  CIGAR  CO., 

D    1510  Market  Street,  Wheeling,  W.Va. 


DIX    DIAMONDS 

ARE  REAL,  GENUINE  DIAMONDS 

Bought  Direct  from  the  Larger  Cutters  of  the 
World,  Graded  ami  Classed  l>>  our  Kipert,  until 
each  one  is  marked  in  plain  figures  with  its  veal  in- 
trinsic value,  weight  and  grade,  undprice  at  once 

us  low  as  ma)  he  had  in  the  world  and  have  a  guar- 
anteed cash  return,  exchange  and  loan  value. 

You  will  find  many  satisfactory  features  in  our 
modern  method  of  selling  each  individual  the  dia- 
mond that  tills  every  particular  personal  demand 
and  assures  full  value. 

Diamonds  have  advanced  steadily  for  the  Inst  ten 
years  at  an  average  of  al>out  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num and  have  proven  one  of  the  safest  mudrrn 
investments. 

We  ship  diamonds  on  selection  to  responsible 
people  anywhere,  so  that  selection  may  lie  made  in 
the  privacy  of  the  home,  and  pay  the  express  charges 
both  ways  for  the  privilege  of  showing  our  goods. 

Selections  may  be  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  partial 
payments  made  convenient  to  our  customer. 

OUR  DIAMOND  BOOKS,  Set  No.  20.  explain 
our  method  of  selling  diamonds  on  the  merit  sys- 
tem, illustrate  many  beautiful  things,  are  full  of 
valuable  information  especially  tothose  uninformed 
about  diamonds,  and  may  be  had  for  the  asking,  free. 
'    Anticipate  your   wants   by    writing   early, 

HARRY  L.  DIX,  Inc. 

Diamond    Merchants,     Specialists 
608-11    Candler  Building 

ATLANTA,  GA. 
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You  Can  Save 
From  $5  to  $40 

Our  direct-from-factory-to-you  selling  plan 
means  a  saving  of  from  S5  to  $40  for  our 
customers. 

Write  for  our  Catalog  525.  Look  over  our 
prices  and  compare  them  with  others.  That's 
all  the  proof  you  need. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Kalamazoo  stoves 
and  ranges  are  in  use  all  over  the  country. 
Perhaps  many  in  your  own  town.  Ask  their 
owners.  Thousands  have  written  us  that 
there's  nothing  like  the  Kalamazoo— anywhere 
at  any  price. 

We  make  buying  and  paying  easy  and  con- 
venient. Our  catalog  tells  just  how  to  know 
a  good  stove  when  you  see  it  and  use  it.  We 
sell  for  cash  or  we  open  charge  accounts  with 
all  responsible  people.  We  make  all  kinds  of 
stoves  and  ranges  for  all  purposes  and  for  all 
kinds  of  fuel.  You  can  select  your  stove  from 
the  catalog  and  buy  direct  from  the  manufac- 
turer for 

Cash  or  Credit 

Tou  know  the  reputation  of  the  Kalamazoo 
stove.  You  know  the  standing  of  the  Kala- 
mazoo Stove  Co.  Besides — you  are  given  360 
days  to  test  your  stove.  Your  money  back  if 
the  Kalamazoo  is  not  just  as  represented. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

and  guarantee  safe  delivery. 

Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


A  K&laixvazos 

Direct  to  You 

TRADE      MARK      REGISTERED 


friend  has  the  victory.  In  one  swift  moment  his  face 
loses  its  wild  paleness,  and  literally  beams,  while  we 
crowd  around  him  and  congratulate — tho  among  our- 
selves we  agree  he  has  been  lucky.  Anyhow,  off 
come  the  bandages,  and  we  drive  away  home  tri- 
umphant, but  quietly  so,  for  here  is  no  gloating.  I 
glanced  at  the  other  on  my  way  out;  the  doctor  was 
there  and — it  was  very  horrid. 

It  is  the  way  they  have  here,  and  they  seem  satis- 
fied with  it.  My  friend  fights  another  duel  next 
week;  he  was  rejoicing  in  a  cafe  on  the  night  of  his 
victory,  and — well,  he  exchanged  cards  again.  I 
saw  his  former  opponent  yesterday;  his  head  is  in 
a  mask  of  bandages  and  cotton  wool.  "Ten  stitches," 
it  is  whispered,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  contradict. 
But  he  had  really  bad  luck.  Had  the  cut  been  else- 
where, so  that  the  blood  had  not  run  into  his  eyes, 
at  least  one  other  round  would  have  been  fought. 
My  friend  does  not  fight  Ixdly — but  I  am  glad  he 
had  only  two  rounds.     In  duels  anything  may  happen. 


Practical 
People 


As  well  as  lovers  ol 
THE  ARTISTIC 

Favor  Concrete  Construction.  Not  only  is  it 
used  in  beautifying  large  estates  with  terraces, 
pergolas,  fountains,  sun  dials,  etc.,  but  it  is  the 
most  economical  material  for  building  anything 
and  everything  worth  building  well.  DRAGON 
is  the  cement  for  best  results. 

If  you  are  interested,  you  will  find  valuable  information 
in  our  new  book  on  Con-  «jlTM-»» 

crete  Construction.     It  is  .,   *^^L^__.*  V* 

free  to  you  as  well  as  the 
services    of    our    expert 

consulting  engineer.  ^  m  kj^  7^*5  ^L    |fc,\J> 

}  II  V  EST  K.  ACKEBHAN,Prel. 

THE  LAWRENCE 

CEMENT  COMPANY 

New  York 

LAWRENCE    PORTLAND 

CEMENT  CO. 

Philadelphia 


AN    INCORRIGIBLE    POET 

John  Dryden  noted  three  steps  in  the  careers  of 
successful  men: 

"  What  the  child  admired 
The  youth  endeavored 
And  the  man  acquired." 

Dr.  Madison  C.  Peters,  in  an  article  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  tells,  as  an  illustration  of  this  truth,  that 
"a  child's  inborn  aptitude  is  the  evidence  of  the  right 
calling  in  life,"  the  following  story  of  the  boyhood  of 
Isaac  Watts: 

The  father  of  Isaac  Watts  was  determined  that 
his  boy  should  not  become  a  poet,  and  when  he  caught 
him  making  rimes,  after  tiring  of  remonstrating 
with  him,  he  flogged  him.  As  he  applied  the  whip, 
young  Isaac  cried: 

"O,  father,  do  some  pity  take. 
And  another  rime  I  shall  never  make." 

This  provoking  the  father  still  more,  he  applied 
the  lash  with  more  severity,  and  young  Watts  again 
cried  out: 

"  O,  my  father,  do  spare  my  back  from  pain, 
And  I  shall  never  make  a  rime  again." 

The  father,  thoroughly  discouraged  in  his  vain 
attempt  to  beat  the  poetry  out  of  the  boy,  sent  him 
away  to  school  with  a  special  request  that  the  prin- 
cipal flog  the  boy  if  he  caught  him  making  rimes. 
The  first  morning  at  the  chapel  exercise  the  boy, 
Watts,  looking  up  at  the  ceiling  during  prayers,  saw 
a  rat  coming  down  the  bell  rope.  He  laughed  so 
loudly  that  the  teacher,  stopping  in  his  prayer,  de- 
manded why  he  laughed.  The  boy  tremblingly 
answered : 

"Well,  teacher,  as  there  were  no  stairs, 
The  rat  came  down  the  rope  to  say  his  prayers." 

The  teacher  discovered  the  genius  of  the  boy  and 
encouraged  his  rime-making,  and  his  hymns  to  this 
day  are  sung  the  world  around. 


HIS    JUNIOR    PARTNER 

A  story  is  told  of  Mr.  Charles  R.  Flint  which  shows 
at  the  same  time  his  courtesy  and  his  wit.  Mr.  Flint 
is  a  well-known  merchant  and  banker,  has  acted  as 
agent  in  buying  war- ships  for  the  United  States  and 
for  foreign  governments,  and  has  shown  his  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  air-ship  by  giving  financial  support 
to  the  Wright  brothers.  He  once  invited  a  Russian 
diplomat  to  dine  with  him  informally,  explaining 
that  the  dinner  would  be  small  and  that  the  only 
other  guest  would  be  his  "Junior  Partner."  The 
Detroit  Free  Press  tells  the  story  thus: 

The  diplomat  arrived  punctually,  dressed  in  his 
official  costume  and  decorated  with  orders.  He  was 
ushered  into  the  drawing-room  and  shown  the 
trophies  which  Flint  had  brought  back  from  his  many 
journeys  around  the  world.  He  is  a  collector  and  a 
connoisseur  as  well  as  a  business  man.  But  no 
"Junior  Partner  "  appeared. 

The  conversation  was  general,  with  now  and  then 


Xmas  Toys 

Send  for  FREE  book 
of  color  TOY  designs 

How  to  Improve  Your 
Child's  Mind  with  aToy 


Ideal  Christmas 
Gift  for  Children. 
Made  of  Colored  Stone. 


Wonderful  Dr.  Rlchter's 

ANCHOR    BLOCKS 

Teach  the  child  while  it  plays:  new  educational 
idea,  self-culture  of  youn^ minds, 4  to  18 years;  mar- 
velous Stone  Anchor  Blocks;  a  Toy  that  is  more 
than  a  Toy;  fascinates  the  child  with  its  unlimited 
combinations  in  architectural  desigris,  shapes  and 
colors.  Adults  find  interest  and  instructive  recrea- 
tion in  Dr.  Richter's  Anchor  Blocks.    This  is  the 

Toy  the  Child  Likes  Best 

It  is  the  educational  toy.  Engragres  the  child  mind 
in  quiet  happiness,  in  orderly,  construed  ve  thinking, 
opening  the  budding  intellect  to  the  endless  wonders 
of  its  own  imagination— inspires  individual  initiative 
—cultivates  persistence— forms  the  basis  of  indus- 
trial art  education. 

Toyland,  Fairyland,  Castles  in  Spain 

Towers,  domes,  turrets,  moats,  bridges;  veritable  cities 
arise  at  the  child's  touch,  as  block  on  block  of  the  colored 
stone  fashion  into  fact  the  young1  dreams  of  achievement  and 
sow  the  seeds  of  ambition  and  mental  growth.  These  mar- 
velous toys  a-e  made  by  Dr.  Richter  in  Rudolstadt. 
the  classical  capital  of  German  Toyland.  Special  offers  now 
to  give  them  the  great  popularity  in  America  they  enjoy  in 
Europe.  Book  tells  how  to  educate  with  a  toy  ;  sent  to  you 
absolutely  free.  Write  today,  nowj  just  send  your 
name  and  address  and  get  this  valued  Toyland  book  tree. 
F.  AD.  RICKTER  &  CO.    of  Rudolstadt,  Germany) 

American  Office,  215  Pearl  Street 
Dept.  4038 NEW  YORK  CITY 

Special  Introductory  Offer:  Box  of  most  wonderful  etone  puzzles,  com- 
plete, postpaid,  25  cente.  Bu  t  send  for  the  free  Toyland  book  anyway, 
even  if  you  do  not  want  the  special  26  OBot  box  of  stone  puzzles. 


MISS  CUE  i 

A  Lasting  Sensation 


Our  new  book  about  Miss  Cue,  containing  six 
beautiful  illustrations  of  Miss  Cue  at  billiards 
and  pool,  will  be  »ent  free,  postpaid,  to  anyone 

interested  in  Billiards. 

Miss  Cue  is  shown  making  shots  which  have 
never  before  been  attempted  by  any  billiard 
player,  and  the  series  of  pictures  is  interesting 
and  unique. 

Just  ask  for  Booklet 

William   A.  Spinks  &  Co. 
366  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago 

Manufacturers  Spinks  Itilliurd  Chalk  and 
'-  The  only  manufacturers  of  cue  tips  in  America." 


Order  is  Heaven's  First  Law 

Keep   your  important   papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled   so   you   can    instantly  lay   your 
hands  on  them.     Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  NIAGARA  CLIP  CO.,  New  York 


QJTS  YOUR  COAL  BILLS 
IN     HALF       I 


Keep  vour  home  at  an  even,  healthful 
temperature  all  winter  long  by  install- 
ing a 

HOWARD  THERMOSTAT 

It    automatically    adjusts    draft    and 
damper  so  any  degree  of  temperature 
desired   is  maintained  day  and  night. 
.     It  saves  so  much  coal   that  it  soon 
pays  for  itself. 

WITH  CLOCK  ATTACHMENT 

it  still  further  reduces  the  coal  bills  by 
permitting  a  lower  temperature  through- 
out the  house  at  night,  and  at  a  prede- 
termined hour  automatically  adjustingl 
draft  and  dimper  so  that  by  rising  time 
the  temperature  of  the  house  is  at  the 
degree  desired  for  the  day. 
Guaranteed  for  10  Tears.  Thousands  In  use  more  than 
25  Tears. 

Coal  saved  pays  for  it.      Therefore   it  costs   vou  nothing. 
Sold  by  Heating  Men  and  Electricians  Everywhere. 

Send  us  the  name  and  address  of  your  furnace  man, 
steam  fitter  or  electrician  and  we  will  send  you  our  book- 
let No.  IS.  which  fives  complete  details.     Write  to-day. 

Howard  Thermostat  Co.,  366  W.  1st  St.,  Oswego.  N.Y. 

New  England  Office.  18S  Franklin  St.,  Boston, Mass. 

New  York  City  Office.  143  Liberty  St..  Phone:  7607  Cortlandt. 

Canadian  Representative.  The  Gurney  Foundry  Co.,   Ltd., 

Toronto,  Can. 
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a  reference  made  by  Mr    Flint  to  the  importance  of 

this  person.     He  contest  to  the  guest  that  he  never 
rtant  business  step  without  tirst  con- 
sulting his  partner;     that   he   relied   almost   entirely 

D  the  judgment  and  sound  advice  of  the  "Junior 
Partner."     Finally,  when  he  i  longer  retrain 

from  showing   his  curiosity,   the   Russian 
Mr.  and  Mrs,  "1  who  this  mysterious 

on  was  Flint's  reply  was  to  make  a  courtly 
bow  to  his  wife  ar  I  presenl  tl  <  foreign  di|  lomat  to 
his  "Junior  Partner." 


STEERING    BV     V    SIXTH    SENSE 

Scientists  in  Denmark  are  putzled  by  a  Nor- 
wegian. Emil  Knudsen  by  name,  who,  altho  blind- 
fokleil  an<l  carefully  watched,  steered  a  steamer 
through  the  intricate  channels  of  the  harbor  of  Co- 
penhagen, keeping  a  true  course  and  adroitly 
ring  other  vess<  Is  He  explains  this  by  claiming 
the  possession  of  a  "sixth  sense."  According  to  a 
Copenhagen  dispatch  to  tic   New   York  /'■. 

Knudsen  is  36  years  old.  He  came  here  a  month 
ago  from  Christiania,  and  at  once  became  an  object 
of  interest  to  scientists       lie  was  put  through  m 

-iments  by  Professor  Priedenreich,  one  of  the 
;ig  nerve  specialists  in  Europe,  and  as  a  result 
the  Professor  suggested  the  trip  into  the  harbor. 
Knudsen  said  he  could  guide  himself  anywhere  with- 
out using  his  eyes,  and  a  steamer  was  chart 
to  put  him  to  a  supreme  test  Knudsen  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  harbor.  He  re  pieste  1  that  .1 
son   knowing   the   channels   shou'd    h.  ■'  tiger- 

tips  against  the  side  of  his  head.     Professor   Fried 
enreich  consented  to  this,  and  himself  pressed   two 
finger-tips  against  Knudsen's  temples. 

The  man  handled  the  wheel  without  a  sign  of 
nervousness  or  uncertainty.  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  see,  yet  he  took  more  than  a  dozen  sharp 
corners  and  followed  a  zigzag  course  throughout. 
All  the  scientists  who  witnessed  the  demonstration 
said  that  Knudsen  possesses  a  mysterious  power  that 
actually  may  be  a  sixth  sense. 


A     VALIANT    I.1H.-NVMK 

DURING  his  twenty-six  years  of  service  in  the 
Vnited  States  Volunteer  Life  saving  Corps  in  New 
/ork  City.  Capt.  William  McMahon  saved  the  lives 
of  sixty-three  persons.  Hi-*  recent  death  calls  forth 
from  the  New  York  Freeman's  Journal  the  fi 
ing  account  of  some  of  his  rescues: 

His  maxim  was  that  life — except  his  own — was 
the  dearest  thing  in  the  world,  so  precious,  in  truth, 
that  no  risk  was  too  great  for  him  if  he  could  save 
any  woman  or  child.  He  met  with  his  greatest  sor- 
row three  years  ago,  he  often  said,  when  a  forlorn 
woman  of  the  tenements  jumped  into  the  river.  He 
saved  her,  altho  the  effort  nearly  killed  him.  Tad 
days  later  the*  woman  jumped  from  the  roof  of  a 
six-story  building.  He  had  been  overjoyed  the  win- 
ter night  of  the  rescue  when  he  was  restored  to  con- 
sciousness and  told  that  the  woman  v.  r  cover. 
When  informed  of  her  subsequent  death  he  refused 
to  be  comforted. 

When  ice  was  tumbling  in  East  River  and  the  tide 
hurled  it  against  the  bulkheads  with  crashing  sound, 
he  would  sit  awake  in  the  "shanty"  near  the  old 
Grand  Street  Ferry  eager  to  respond  to  the  despair- 
ing cry  of  the  would-be  suicide  or  the  summons  "  Man 
overboard !  "  He  was  asked  one  day  why  he  took  such 
chances.  "  You  don't  get  a  penny  in  wage  or  even 
thanks  from  some  of  those  you  drag  from  the  river," 
said  a  friend.  "You  are  right,"  he  said,  "I  don't 
get  pay  or  I  don't  get  thanks,  but  I  get  the  satisfac- 
tion of  keeping  souls  in  bodies." 

His  fidelity  to  the  self-imposed  trust  cost  him  his 
life.  Two  little  boys  fell  into  the  river  while  playing 
in  the  abandoned  ferry-house  on  Grand  Street.  Cap- 
tain "Bill"  had  just  entered  the  "shanty,"  as  the 
life-saving  station  is  known  in  the  district,  when  he 
heard  the  children's  cries.  He  was  overheated,  but 
sprang  to  the  rescue,  saved  the  children,  whose  names 
were  not  taken,  and  returned  to  the  shanty,  where 
he  was  seized  with  chills.  Pneumonia  developed 
and  he  died  in  Gouverneur  Hospital.    Captain  "  Bill  " 


The  Wood  Harmon  School  of  Salesmanship 

Our  krre;it  " captains  oi  industry,"  John  Wanamaker,  Henry  H.  Rogers,  John  W. 
Gates,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Andrew  Carnegie  ami  Russell  Sage,  all  began  life  as  salesmen. 
Business  is  the  modern  battle.  Training  counts.  Be  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  Army 
of  Success— not  a  private. 

Men  and  women  of  the  highest  type,  now  occupying  positions  of  responsibility,  are 
fitted  through  our  course  for  better  and  more  profitable  work,  but  without  interfering  with 
their  present  occupations.  We  teach  them  how  to  take  each  step;  we  help  them  to  help 
themselves.  We  give  the  finest  training,  theoretical  and  practical.  We  pay  them  while 
the)  are  learning,  according  to  proficiency,  and  at  the  end  of  a  six  months'  course  they  can 
graduate  to  permanent  positions  representing  the  largest  real  estate  firm  in  the  world  in  the 
sale  of  their  New   York  City  property. 

\c\\  York  City  real  estate  is  increasing  in  popularity  year  by  year.  There  is  scarcely 
a  man  in  this  or  any  other  country  who  is  not  anxious  to  own  a  little  land  in  New  York 
Citj  .      Our  specialty  is  selling  New  York  City  real  estate  on  small  monthly  payments. 

The  Wood-Harmon  School  of  Salesmanship  equips  you  to  be  a  high-grade  salesman. 
We  merel)  charge  SI  as  an  evidence  of  earnestness.  Send  us  your  application  and  start 
now.      Address 
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Braditreet'j,  Dan's,  or  any  commercial 
agency,  national  bank,  trust  company  or 
newspaper  with  whom  we  have  done 
business. 


WOOD   HARMON  &  CO. 

Dept.  M  3,  School  of  Salesmanship 

261  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


Connectives  of      Br   '/:iuu£, (''    .C"1''1'1' 
.      _  .        J,.H.D.      The        connec- 

Englisn  Speech,  tives"  of  our  language 
afford  many  pitfalls  for  thoBe  who  would  write 
good  English.  This  boot  is  tin;  best  published 
guide  to  their  proper  nsage.  12  mo,  cloth,  334  pp., 
$1.60  net.    FUNK  .v  WAGNALL9  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 


Taxidermy 

Book 

FREE 


Mount  Birds 


LEARN  BY 
MAII   TO 

Animals,  game  heads,  fishes,  tan  skins, 
etc.     Be   a   taxidermist.     Decorate 
me.  den  or  office.     Big  profits  in 
Taxidermy.    Kasily,  qu.ckly  learned. 
'hargesloioy  success  guaranty. ./.Write 
'V   for   fret  catalog  tlnd    Taxidermy 
jazine.  Northwestern  School  of  Tax- 
idermy. 4038  Elwood  Bldg.,Omaha,Neb. 
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is  worn  without  d^comrort  and  stays 
on  the  shoe. 

Protects  the  sole\from  dampr»*?5 
in  wet  weather  and^afljg^BBfcel 
warm  on  cold,  dry  da 

The    only    rubber    recommends 
by   physicians.  ....  Smw 

To  secure  the  genuine,   be    sun 
the    EVERST1CK    track    mark    us 
stamped  inside  and  on  bottom  of  the 
shoe  you  buy.       ^■festf 

Always   on   sate  where 
good  shoes  are  sole 


THE  ADAMS  &  FORD  CO. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


If  you  have  never  before  tried 

Hunyadi 
Janos 

Best  Natural 
Laxative  Water 

FOR 

CONSTIPATION 

Try  it  now 
Ask  your  physician 
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Use  any  style 
of  razor 

but    after    shaving 
always    apply 


ED.PINAUDS 

LILAC  VEGETAL 


Then  you  will  realize  that  shaving  is 
not  such  a  discomfort,  after  all. 
ED.  PINAUD'S  Lilac  Vegetal  makes 
shaving  a  pleasure.  Just  a  few  drops, 
applied  with  the  palm  of  your  hand, 
before  you  dry  your  face.  If  you  don't 
shave  yourself,  ask  your  barber  to  ap- 
ply it.  Fragrant  and  lasting.  Large 
bottle — 75c — All  Dealers.  Send  4c 
in  stamps  for  sample. 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

Dept.  5 1  5,  Ed.  Pinaud  Bldg.,  New  York 


HARDERFOLD 

HYGIENIC 

UNDERWEAR 

Inter-Air-Space  System 

Is  two-foM  throughout,  affording  pro- 
tection auainst  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
variable  climates  to 

Invalids  Athletes 

Professional  JVen 
Merchants         Accountants 

Ami  all  occupations  in  life,  indoor 
and  out. 

O^er  eleven  hundred   physicians 

have  united  111  testifying  to  the  sani- 
tary excellence  of  the  HARKEKFOLI) 

system  ol  underclothing1. 

HARDERFOLD  FABRIC  CO. 

166  River  Street 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Catalogue 


Do  You  Hear  Well? 

If  deaf,  mail  us  the  coupon  below  and  we  will  send 
you  at  once  our  offer  of  a  Full  Month's  Home  Test  of 
a  Stolz  Electrophone.  The 
improved  Stolz  Electrophone 
(cost  $40,000  to  perfect)  is  a 
tiny  but  powerful  electrical 
hearing;  device.  It  is  "  almost 
invisible" — carries  in  the 
clothing  and  leaves  both 
hands  free.  It  magnifies 
sound- restores  aided  hear- 
ing power  instantly— renders 
makeshift  drums,  etc.,  useless 
—stops  ear  noises — and,  in 
time,  usually  restores  the  un- 
aided hearing  itself. 

Get  an  Electrophone  and 
experience  for  yourself  how 
easily  it  will  make  you  hear 
— anywhere  —  without  strain 
or  effort.  Send  coupon  now 
for  our  offer  and  long  list  of 
satisfied  users  who  will  answer  your  inquiries.  En- 
dorsed by  bankers,  rulers,  presidents  and  many  fa- 
mous people. 

STOLZ  ELECTROPHONE  CO..  58  STOLZ  Bldg.,  Chicago 

Branch    offices    in     Philadelphia,     Cincinnati,    Seattle,     Indianapolis. 
Des  Moines,  Toronto,   Pittaburg,    Loa   Angeles,    Boston,   London,  Eng. 

FILL  IN--TEAR  OUT  &.  MAILI 

I  STOLZ  KI.KCTROPHONF.  CO.,  58  Stolz  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

[  Send  me  without  obligation  on  my  part  full  partii  ulara  >>f  your  J 
Home  Teat  offer  of  a  latest  improve,!  Stolz    Electrophone 
published  in  November  (J.  1909   Literary  Dige3t — I>. 
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The  Electrophone  in  use 
— almn-t  invisible 
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took  up  his  work  as  a  heritage.  His  uncle,  James 
Smith,  was  captain  of  the  station  until  William  was 
thirteen  years  of  age,  when  Smith  died.  The  lad 
was  as  strong  as  a  boy  of  eighteen  and  was  appointed 
captain.  He  made  up  in  courage  and  ability  what 
he  lacked  in  years  and  the  volunteer  privates  never 
questioned  the  young  captain's  authority. 

The  Humane  Society  recently  awarded  him  recog- 
nition for  what  was  described  as  an  unprecedented 
deed  of  valor.  A  street-car  horse  ran  away  on  last 
February  23  and  jumped  into  the  river  near  the 
station.  Captain  "Bill"  went  to  the  rescue.  The 
water  was  icy  cold  and  the  horse  continually  struck 
at  Captain  "Bill"  with  its  iron-shod  hoofs.  He 
fought  until  he  got  the  animal's  head  and  supported 
it  until  a  halter  could  be  attached.  In  December, 
1906,  he  swam  to  midstream  and  saved  a  woman  who 
jumped  from  a  ferry-boa'.,  returning  to  the  pier  with 
her,  altho  a  strong  tide  threatened  to  carry  both  to 
the  bottom.  Similarly  on  August  21.  1908,  he  risked 
all  to  save  Samuel  Morgenstein,  who  fell  from  the 
stringpiece.  Captain  "Bill"  was  nearly  exhausted 
when  he  reached  the  man,  and  the  latter,  dazed  and 
half  crazed,  resisted  rescue.  Captain  "Bill"  landed 
him  on  the  pier. 


THE    PERFECTER    OF    THE    PRINTING- 
PRESS 

The  recent  death  of  Robert  Hoe,  3d,  at  the  age 
of  seventy,  brings  from  the  New  York  Times  the  state- 
ment that  "Since  types  were  first  made  by  Guten- 
berg and  Caxton,  perhaps  no  man  has  developed  the 
art  of  printing  as  Robert  Hoe  developed  it."  He 
succeeded  his  father  and  grandfather  as  head  of  the 
firm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  printing-press  manufacturers, 
from  whose  factory  have  come  most  of  the  inventions 
making  possible  the  modern  newspaper — a  factory, 
according  to  the  New  York  World,  whose  history  "is 
the  history  of  a  century  of  invention  applied  to  the 
diffusion  of  human  intelligence."  In  sketching  his 
life,  The  Times  remarks  that  while  he  never  took 
out  a  patent  in  his  own  name,  "  he  was  in  the  closest 
touch  with  those  who  were  devising  new  methods  of 
printing,  and  made  suggestions  to  his  draftsmen 
and  mechanicians  not  only  as  to  what  advances 
should  be  attempted,  but  also  of  the  means  by  which 
they  should  be  accomplished."  Of  the  strides  made 
in  printing  under  his  direction,  this  paper  says: 

At  the  time  when  he  entered  the  business  the 
cylinder-press  invented  by  his  uncle,  Richard  M.  Hoe, 
was  still  held  to  be  a  marvel.  It  departed  for  the  first 
time  from  the  original  principle  of  placing  the  type 
on  a  flat  surface  and  pressing  the  paper  on  it  by  set- 
ting the  type  on  a  horizontal  cylinder,  which  revolved 
on  its  own  axis  and  pressing  the  sheets  against  it 
by  external  small  cylinders. 

This  invention  was  known  as  the  "lightning" 
press,  and  yet  its  utmost  capacity  when  Mr.  Hoe 
became  connected  with  the  business  was  on  the 
largest,  a  six-cylinder  machine,  only  9,000  sheets  of 
four  pages  each,  which  had  to  be  folded  afterward 
by  separate  machinery  or  by  hand.  To-day  eight 
rolls  of  paper  can  be  fed  automatically  into  one  press, 
and  166,000  sixteen-page  newspapers  may  be  printed 
each  hour  and  delivered  folded  ready  for  delivery. 
In  this  invention  the  paper  is  fed  to  the  press  from 
the  web  or  roll  of  paper  and  not  in  sheets.  The  firm 
of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  in  187 1  was  one  of  the  earliest  to 
adopt  this  idea  and  bring  it  to  perfection. 

Mr.  Hoe  saw,  moreover,  a  number  of  devices 
adopted,  which  made  possible  the  achievement  by 
his  machines  of  far  more  than  the  simple  printing  of 
a  page.  Thus  printing  in  four  colors  has  been  brought 
to  great  efficiency,  and  his  interest  in  this  matter  is 
evidenced  by  the  excellent  results  that  have  been 
obtained  by  his  firm's  presses. 

Outside  of  his  inventive  capacity  Mr.  Hoe  was 
remarkable  for  his  success  as  an  organizer.  He 
systematized  his  factory  completely  and  possest  the 
art  of  selecting  able  assistants.  He  spared  no  trouble 
in  building  up  a  competent  set  of  mechanics,  and  in 
this  connection  gave  much  attention  to  his  appren- 
tices' school. 

Every  boy  apprenticed  to  him  was  compelled  to 
attend  school.     One  hour  of  his  working-time    and 


You 

who  wear 

Glasses 


The 
Comfort's 

in  the 
"  Clip." 


will  be  happily  surprised  to  learn  how  much 
comfort,  pleasure  and  security  will  be  derived 
by  having  your  eye  glasses  fitted  with  the 

IW&SuHjymOtiun 

It  can  be  attached  in  a  minute,  and  holds 
with  the  softest,  smoothest,  surest  grasp,  and 
always  keeps  your  lenses  in  the  optically 
correct  position. 

Price  50  Cents  in   German   Silver 
$100  in  Gold  Filled.  $2.00  Solid  Gold. 

Harris  Suction  Clip  stamped  on  the  back  of  every 
genuine  clip— demand  it. 

If  there  is  no  optician  advertising  and  selling  Harris 
Suction  Clips  in  your  town,  we  will  fill  your  order  direct  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Harris  Sales  Co.,  54  E.  23rd  St.,  N.  Y. 


Tobacco  Flavor 
NOT  Pipe  Odor 

Turco-American   Glass  Pipe 

Smokes  cool  and  sweet  and  clean.  It  has  two  bowls.  An 
inner  one  of  fine  meerschaum,  from  which  the  smoke  is 
drawn  through  vents  into  an  outer  one  of  tough,  annealed, 
non-absorbent  glass.  Here  the  moisture  and  nicotine 
collect  and  remain.  That's  whv  only  cool,  clean 
smoke  reaches  the  mouth— whtj  thepipe  never  bites. 

Every  grain  of  tobacco  burns  to  a  white  ash.  No  wet 
residue  to  throw  away  and  the  last  whiff  is  as  sweet  as 
the  first.  Easily  cleaned  and  leaves  no  offensive  smell  in 
rooms  or  clothes.  Send  for  one.  Smoke  it  a  week  and 
if  not  satisfied  money  will  be  refunded.  Pipe  with 
handsome,  durable  case,  $2.00.  Without  ease,  ¥1.50. 
Postpaid.    State  preference  for  straight  or  curved  stem. 

Send  for  FREE  booklet   "HISTORY  OF  SMOKING." 

Turco-American  ripe  Co.,  190  SonthAve.,Rocbester,S.Y. 


SLEEP    g 

OUT- ,  J-! 
DOORS 


^"^ 


We  want  to  show  you  how  thoroughly  prac- 
tical it  is  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  out-of- 
door  sleeping  — with  the  face,  only,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  crisp,  out-door  air  — enjoying 
the  comforts  of  a  warm  room,  protected  from 
drafts,  storms,  colds  and  insects  — by  using  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

Has  an  awning  to  protect  sleeper— no  nails  or 
screws  to  mar  the  woodwork  — can  be  instantly 
adjusted  to  any  window.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  "What  Fresh  Air  Will  Do,"  and  full 
particulars  of  our  30-day  Iraa  trial  offer. 

Recommended  by  Eminent  Physicians  Everywhere. 

Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.,  303  Maine  St.,  Quincy,  III. 

BUnuloeturersolSuperlorCabinetsforTurklshandVaporBattu 
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FORBES-ROBERTSON'S    BLUE    Itiai  l  « 

Foixowbrs  of  thing!  •'  in   England  gen- 

iat    the   mantle   of    Henry    Irving   has 

Mr     Johnston    Forbes  K  ( in 

this,  his  fourth   visit   to   America,   he  is   playing  the 

leading  part  in  Jerome   K    Jeromi 

ing  of  the  Thin!  Floor  Bat  k  '  On  the  tirst  trip  Mr. 
Forbes- Robertson  appeared  ire  with   Mary 

Anderson  The  New  York  Press  quotes  him  as  tell- 
ing the  following  "unfortunate  as  well  as  amusing 
jncident  "  of  this  engagement: 

We  were  playing  by  liil- 

bert.  one  night  in  New  York  I  was  playing  her 
husband,  and  was  drest  in  a  turne  with 

ruffles  and  knee-bn 

In  order  to  keep  up  my  more  medieval  unmention- 
shape  and   al  height.    1 

resorted  to  the  anachronism  of  wearing  braces,  which 
ened  to  be  of  a  particularly  strong  and  solid- 
looking  character — blue  in  color.  I  I  These 
were,  of  course,  covered  by  my  coat.  In  the  course 
of  the  play,  however.  I  had  to  fight  a  duel  with  a 
hated  rival  in  the  garden,  and  come  back  to  the 
house  to  meet  my  wife  coatless,  and,  say, 
generally  bract 

One  night,  however,  in  my  haste  a;  tion, 

I  forgot  to  doff  these  necessary  evils  and  returned  to 
the  stage  to  greet  my  wife,  who  was  to  be 

awaiting  me  almost  broken  hearted  with  fright. 

Never  shall  I  forget  Mary  Anderson's  amazed 
amusement  and  my  own  discomfiture,  as,  with  min-  ■ 
gled  feelings  of  assumed  pleasure  al  seeing  me  again 
and  scarce-controlled  laughter,  she  threw  her  amis 
round  my  neck  in  accordance  with  stage  require- 
ments and  tugged  at  my  superfluous  braces,  saying, 
sotto  voce.  "Good  gracious'  What  ever  have  you 
got  on  ? " 

PRESIDENT      lAH'S     BOILED     DINNEB 

"Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen"  the  saddest 
perhaps  to  President  Taft  on  one  occasion  during  his 
Western  trip  was  the  little  word  "but."  For  a  mis- 
interpretation of  this  word  in  a  telegram  deprived 
him  of  a  good,  old-fashioned  boiled  dinner,  which 
he  had  been  looking  forward  to  as  a  welcome  break 
in  the  monotonous  round  of  conventional  banquets. 
This  happened  at  San  Antonio,  according  to  the 
New  York  Sun.     We  read: 

The  San  Antonio  people  were  willing  but  not 
anxious  to  provide  a  simple  repast  for  the  President 
at  their  "banquet"  in  his  honor,  and  when  they  read 
Mr  Taft's  appeal  in  the  newspapers  for  homely- 
viands,  beef  and  cabbage  preferred,  they  telegraphed 
him  to  ascertain  whether  he  really  would  rather  have 
beef  and  cabbage  than  the  usual  array  of  rich  dishes 
served  at  formal  functions,  ('apt  Archibald  W.  Butt, 
Quartermaster-General.  U.  S.  A  .  the  President's 
military  aide,  sent  this  response  to  the  San  Antonio 
committee: 

"  Prefer  beef  and  cabbage.      Bt  tt." 

Mr.  Taft  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  San  An- 
tonio "banquet"  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 
To  have  a  good,  wholesome  meal  of  beef  and  cabbage 
after  the  monotonous  repetition  of  oysters,  fish,  soup. 
entree,  game,  punch,  salad,  dessert,  and  black  coffee 
was  worth  while.  But  the  San  Antonio  affair  was  of 
the  conventional  character,  and  an  explanation  was 
demanded.  The  explanation  was  that  the  telegram 
from  Captain  Butt  as  delivered  to  the  San  Antonio 
committee  read,  "Prefer  beef  and  cabbage,  but — " 
and  the  committee  thought  President  Taft  a  great 
joker  when  they  interpreted  the  "but"  to  mean 
"but  do  as  you  please."  So  at  San  Antone,  as  they 
call  it  down  there,  Mr.  Taft.  with  his  mouth  watering 
for  beef  and  cabbage,  was  fed  with  diamondback 
terrapin  and  breast  of  guinea-fowl. 


Real  Parisian  Studies  and  Oriental  Life 

marvelously  pictured  in  this 

FIRST  DEFINITIVE  EDITION  OF 
DE  MAUPASSANT'S  WRITINGS 

Translated  by  linguists  of  International   reputation,  unexpurgated 

INTRODUCTION  BY    PAUL      BOURGET    of  the  French  Academy 
327  SHORT  STORIES,  NOVELS,  TRAVELS,  DRAMA,  COMEDIES,  and  VERSE 

GUY  DE  MAUPASSANT 

SUPREME  MASTER  OF  THE  SHORT  STORY 

THE  painter  of  humanity  in  words  who,  without  hatred,  without  love,  without 
anger,  without  pity,  merciless  as  fire,  immutable  as  fate,  holds  a  mirror  up  to 
life  without  attempting  judgment.  No  reading  could  be  more  delightful  than 
his  quaint  delicious  SHORT  STORIES  in  which  are  pictured  with  marvelous  skill 
the  virile  novelty  of  country  scenes,  and  the  comedy  and  tragedy  underlying  the 
whirl  of  Parisian  life,  in  which  love  and  laughter,  tragedy  and  tears  run  side  by 
side.  Here  are  also  embraced  the  remarkable  Romances  which  caused  Tolstoi  to 
hail  DE  MAUPASSANT  as  the  supreme  realist  and  romance  writer  of  his  century. 
Included  also  are  the  Travels,  Dramas  and  Verse,  all  sparkling  with  gems  of 
description — Meissonier-like  pictures  in  words. 


This  is  the  original  American  and  English  copyrighted  complete  edition 

SEVENTEEN    HANDSOME    DE   LUXE    BOOKS  — ACTUAL   SIZE   8x5K~ 


consis  ing  of  5,500  paies,  printed  from  a  new  cast  of   French  Elzevir  type — elegant  and  clear — on  pure 
white  antique  egt;  shell  finished  paper,  made  especially  for  this  edition        Pages  have  deckle  edges 
and  liberal  margins      There  are  30  illustrations  from  original  drawings      The  books  are  exquisitely 
bound  in   Blue  Vellum,  De  Luxe  Cloth,  with  distinctive  brown  and  gold  title  label,  silk  head- 
bands and  gold  tops. 


INTRODUCTORY   OFFER-Coupon  Saves  50'. 
MAIL    TO-D/W 

This  set  is  a  strictly   subscription   edition,   S51.00  value.       Heretofore  it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  De  Maupassant's  works  except  in  limited  editions  at  very 
high  prices.     We  have  only  printed  a  limited  number  at  the  wonderfully  low 
price  of  ?24.oo. 

Prompt  return  of  coupon  will  bring  the  books  direct  to  you 
On  Approval,  all  express  charges  prepaid. 

Keep  them  ten  days  for  examination.     If  unsitisfactory,  return 
them  at  our  expense.     If  satisfactory,  they  are   yours  for  but  a 
slight  outlay  each  month. 

THE    WERNER    COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 


JUST    PUBLISHED 


Revised      Editions     of     Two 
Important  Descriptive  Books 


(5V>u;  Edition) 


The  Spirit  of 
The    Ghetto 

By  HUTCHINS  HAPGOOD 

Stories  of  the  people  and  life  of   the  great  East 

Side  Jewish  Quarter  of  New    York 

Handsomely  printed,  ornamental  covers.  l2mo,  cloth.  With 
Drawings  from  Life  by  Jacob  Epstein.  $1.25  net:  by 
mail  $1.38. 


<U\Cew  Edition) 

Washington 

Its  Sights  and  Insights 

By    HARRIET    EARHART   MONROE 
A    chatty,    entertaining   guide    to    the    National 
Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and  un- 
conventional   description 

"This  is  an   extraordinarily  readable  account  of  the 
great  capital." — Lutheran  Observer,  Phila. 

l2mo.   Cloth.      Many   Illustrations.      Price,  $1.00  net;   by 
mail.  $1.10. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  &  LONDON 
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Ocean   Fish 

For  Inland  Families 


Consumers  Everywhere 

should  get  their  fish  Direct  from  Gloucester. 
•J  Because  you  live  away  from  the  sea 
coast  it  may  not  h^ve  occurred  to  you 
that  you  could  buy  the  very  choicest  of 
ocean  fish  right  at  the  wharf  where  they 
are  landed  and  have  them  expressed  di- 
rect to  your  home,  without  extra  charge. 
WE  DO  THAT  BUSINESS. 

Open  a  charge  account  with  us 
We  send  on  approval 

<I  Salt  Mackerel  (or  Fresh  Mackerel  in 
cans),  Codfish,  Halibut,  Lobster,  Shrimp, 
Salmon,  Clams,  Crabs,  Sardines,  etc. 
GET  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE  describ- 
ing everything  in  the  fish  line,  put  up  by 
or  expressly  for  us  in  convenient  form 
for  family  use. 

We  pay  the  Express 

We  sell  direct  to  you,  the  Consumer 

not  through  dealers,  so  we  can  be  sure 
you  are  getting  FRESHLY  PACKED 
goods  and  thus  we  can  stand  back  of 
every  lot. 

<J  Should  anything  prove  unsatisfactory 
we  will  refund  money  or  replace  goods 
without  question.  We  leave  it  to  youi 
sense  of  fairness.  Send  to-day  and  you 
can  be  enjoying  them  on  your  table  with- 
in a  week. 
SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  PRICE  LIST 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS  FISH  CO. 
42  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 


Write  a  postal 
now  for  book 
of  styles  and     " 
prices,  or  see  / 
them    at 
your  deal- 
ers. 
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STRONG  CHILDREN 


Indiana,  Makers 


—  bright    eyes  —  rosy    t heeks  —  rugged, 
healthy  bodies  —  all   can  be  had  if   you 

ffiTS  IRISH  MAIL 

— the  popular  children's  car.     En- 
dorsed by  physicians — keeps  chil- 
Iren  out  in  the  fresh  air.   Genuine 
Irish  Mail  has  large  name  on 
seat.  Don*t  be  imposed  upon 
by  substitutes.   Look  for  ih>- 
name.    At  all  up-to-date  deal- 
ers or  write  to  us  for  book  of 
styles  and  prices. 
HILL  STANDARD  MFG.  CO 
6*29  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  And'1!  sou. 

Booster  Express"  and  '"Silent  Part- 
ner "  Boys'  Wagons. 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEALTOTHE 
MOTHER  OFTHE  BABE 


|  fm  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
\paper  Diaper.  Don't  I  look  good  toyou? 


I  HA1  I 
born      )(l 


Whitelatl    Papor    Diapers  .-mire  the  day   I     was 
now,  and  have   n^v.T    lor   one  minute    been 
ifed.     Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  say  that. 

tton,  a  perfect 
direction  of  a  <  hcinist  to  prevent 
'haling.    »-d     shaped    to    lit      To    be    worn    inside    the    regular 
!■■  vtroyed  when  soiled      We  could   till  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.     Cost   le.«a  than  one  rent 
each.      Jo  eta.  per  100.   at   Factory,  or  will  mail  50  postpaid  for 
Vlao  make  the  fa  mo  in  WMtelaw  Pnper  Rlanbets.  Simi- 
tar*. MoiiJihfnl  and  Warm.  £3.00  per  dozen  I.  r>,  b.  Cincinnati, 
size  as  sample  by  mail,  posl  I  >ne  Dollar. 

Whitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Stung. — He  *vas  a  doctor  and  was  patiently 
waiting  for  his  first  patient. 

Thought  he:  "  If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to 
Mohammed.  Mohammed  must  go  to  the  mountain. 
And  as  patients  will  not  seek  me  out  I  must  needs 
seek  them  out." 

He  strolled  through  the  cheap  market  and  pres- 
ently saw  a  man  buy  six  nice  cucumbers. 

"Here's  a  chance!"  said  he,  and  followed  him 
home. 

Patiently  he  waited  for  four  long  and  lonely  hours 
and  about  midnight  the  front  door  quickly  opened, 
and  the  man  dashed  down  the  steps. 

He  seized  him  by  the  arm  and  cried  earnestly: 
"Do  you  want  a  doctor?" 

"No!"  replied  the  man.  roughly.  "Want  more 
cucumbers! " — Answers. 


Why  She  Turned  Pale. — Two  ladies,  who  had 
known  each  other  in  years  gone  by,  met  on  the  street. 
Both  of  them  were  married  to  musicians.  The  one, 
a  bride  of  a  year,  was  pushing  a  baby-carriage  in 
which  were  three  fine  babies — triplets,  all  girls.  The 
other  lady  had  been  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

"What  beautiful  children!"  exclaimed  the  newly- 
married  one  with  interest. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  proud  mother,  "let  me  tell 
you  the  funniest  coincidence.  At  our  wedding  sup- 
per the  boys  who  played  with  my  husband  in  the 
orchestra  serenaded  him  and  they  played  '  Three 
Little  Maids'  from  'The  Mikado.'     Isn't  that  queer?" 

At  this  the  newly-married  one  turned  pale. 

"Mercy!"  she  gasped.  "At  our  wedding  supper 
Tom's  friends  serenaded  him,  also,  and  they  ren- 
dered 'The  Sextet'  from  'Lucia.'  " — Ladies'  Home 
Journal* 


In  Classic  Phrase. — "You  mustn't  think  you 
ought  to  run  around  barefooted,  Johnny,"  said  Mrs. 
Lapsling,  chidingly,  "just  because  Bobby  Staple- 
ford  does.  He's  no  centurion  to  go  by." — Cassell's 
Saturday  Journal. 


Not  To  Be  Wasted. — A  gentleman  lying  on  his 
death-bed  was  questioned  by  his  inconsolable  pro- 
spective widow.  "Poor  Mike,"  said  she,  "is  there 
annythin'  that  wud  make  ye  comfortable?  Anny- 
thin'  ye  ask  for  I'll  get  for  ye." 

"  Plase,  Bridget,"  he  responded,  "I  t'ink  I'd  like 
a  wee  taste  of  the  ham  I  smell  a-boilin'  in  the  kitchen." 

"  Arrah,  go  on."  responded  Bridget.  "  Divil  a  bit 
of  that  ham  ye'll  get.  'Tis  for  the  wake." — Central 
Law  Journal. 

Her  Favorite  School. — First  Fair  Invalid — 
"Which  kind  of  doctor  do  you  prefer — the  allopathic 
or  the  homeopathic?" 

Second  Fair  Invalid — "  I  prefer  the  sympa- 
thetic."—  Fliegende  Blactter. 


A  Grievous  Fault. — The  new  colored  laundress 
had  just  returned  the  week's  wash.  Said  the  lady  of 
the  apartment: 

"Delia,  these  clothes  are  done  up  very  well  in- 
deed." 

"Yes,  I  was  taught  laundry  work  at  Hampton 
School." 

"So  you  went  to  Hampton,  did  you?  It's  a  very 
good  school." 

"Oh,  yes,  it's  a  very  good  school,"  replied  the 
dusky  washerlady  judicially.  "But  they  teach  no 
languages  there." — New  York  Times. 


Slanderous. — Extract  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  letter 
to  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries: 

"The  water  is  fairly  temperate.  It  is  slightly  al- 
kaline, but  it  is  habitually  drunk." — Punch. 


Appropriate. — She — "  I  have  just  discovered 
that  the  diamonds  in  the  diadem  you  gave  me  last 
year  are  false." 

He — "Why,  then  they  just  suit  your  golden  hair." 
— Meggendorjer  Blaetter. 


Opportunities  Come  to 
the  Man  with  Money 

Be  pre- 
pared when 
opportunity 
knocks  at 
your  door 
by  having 
MONEY 
IN   BANK. 


Start   a   sav- 


Leslie  M.  Shaw,  President. 

Twice      Governor       of      Iowa. 
Former   Secretary   of   the   United     inPTS     SCCOUIlt 
States  Treasury  ^ 

with  us.  Be- 
gin now  by  sending  any  amount 
from  SI.  00  up  to  $10,000.    We  pay 

Interest  on  savings  accounts 
compounded    semi  -  annually 

Governor  Shaw's  booklet  on  "ffmv  to  Save  by 
MaiV  will  be  of  value  and  interest  to  you.  Write 
and  it  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

Gov.  Leslie  M.  Shaw.  President 
Dept.  B.  927-929  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


m. 


D 


Depends  for  its  virtues  not  upon  strong  oils,  carbolic 
or  other  irritating  disinfectants,  but  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  Oxygen  (peroxide) — Nature's  purifier. 
Ash  your  Dentist — he  knows. 

OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS,  25  CENTS 

Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request. 
McKESSON   &  ROBBINS,  NEW  YORK 


Don't  Read  at  Random 

Read  a  Systematic  Course 

Four  Books  in  Plain  English 

and  an 

Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  "teacher" 

"Easy  for  Anybody,    Worth  While 
for  Everybody" 

Send  for  particulars  and  handbook  of 

testimonials 

Address  Chautauqua  Institution,  Box  13, 
Chautauqua,  .V.  1'. 

Get  the  Chautauqua  Idea 


fW 


REQUA'S  CHARCOAL TABLETS 

PRICK    IO    CENTS 


£3 


~  ~  ^; 


IO,  25  A.\I»  ."»«>  CEBITS 
If  not  found  at  druggist's,  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
REQUA  MFG.  CO.,    1197  Atlantic  Ave..   Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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Tin-   SOD|    Of    I  lie    IHrt 

.7  round.) 

"Dr  Cook  was  the  dirtiest  white  man  I  over 
saw."  sui>l  Mr.  Whitney,  who,  .hut  the  explorer  had 
rested,  "worked  on  him  for  nearly  half  a  day  with 
hot  water  and  a  brush  "  He  fo  nd  l>r.  Cook  "noth- 
ing but  skin  and  bones,"  and  had  difficulty  at  first 
in  distinguishing  him  from  the  Eskimos. — Press. 

With  fingers  frozen  and  numb, 

But  with  eyes  the  color  of  hope, 
A  man  in  latitude  - 

Was  plying  a  brush  and  soap — 

Scrub— scrub  —scrub! 
^So  hard  that  it  must  have  hurt.' 

Ami  all  the  time  in  a  minor  key 
He  sang  the  "Song  of  the  Dirt!" 

' '  Scrub — scrub — scru  1 1 ' 
While  the  water  is  cooling  last. 

And  scrub — scrub     scrub, 
As  hour  after  hour  drags  past. 
It's  Ol   for  a  glimpse  of  pink; 

If  only  on  tlesh  I  could  look! 
'Twould  make  me  scrub  with  vigor  afresh. 

If  I  knew  it  was  really  Cook! 

"Scrub — scrub — scrub 
Till  I  almost  begin  to  sob. 

Scrub — scrub — scrub 
Will  this  brush  last  out  the  job? 
Nose  and  forehead  and  ears. 

Ears  and  forehead  ami  nose, 
How  I  long  to  be  in  a  Christian  land 

Where  a  fellow  could  borrow  a  hose' 

"The  shape  I  am  trying  to  clean 

Is  nothing  but  skin  and  bone. 
Yet  but  for  the  terrible  dirt 

It  seems  so  like  my  own; 
It  Stems  so  like  my  own; 

Poor  chap'   it  makes  me  weep 
To  think  that  soap  should  be  so  dear 

And  ice  should  be  -.o  cheap. 

' '  Scrub — scrub — scrub ! 

My  labor  never  t1ag-~. 
And  what  shall  I  get ? — A  par  or  two 

In  the  half-penny  evening  rags 
But  there.  I  mustn't  complain. 

My  name  would  never  be  seen 
In  even  the  most  obscure  of  prints. 

If  Cook  had  been  fairly  clean!" 

With  fingers  frozen  and  numb. 

But  with  eyes  the  color  of  hope. 
A  man  in  latitude  82 

Was  plying  his  brush  and  soap — 
Scrub — scrub — scrub ! 

(So  hard  that  it  must  have  hurt 
And  all  the  time  in  a  minor  key  — 
Which  must  have  been  jolly  for  Dr.  C ! — 

He  sang  this  "Song  of  the  Dirt'" 

— Punch. 


Shades  of  Annie  Laurie! — The  new  minister  was 
inspecting  a  pawky  Scots  farmer's  stock  and  paused 
to  admire  a  donkey  "Fine  donkey  that,  Macken- 
zie," said  the  minister.  "What  dae  ye  ca'  him?" 
"Maxwelton,  meenister."  was  the  reply.  "Where- 
fore that,  mon?"  cried  the  visitor  Because  his 
brays  are  bonny."  came  the  answer. — London  Daily 
A'ews. 


Mania's  Business. — Little  Minna  was  saying  her 
prayers.  When  she  had  finished  her  usual  petitions 
her  mother  said: 

"  You  have  forgotten,  dear.  '  Make  Minna  a  good 
girl,'  you  know  " 

"Oh,  mother,"  she  answered,  reproachfully,  "don't 
let's  bother  God  about  that,  that's  your  lookout." — 
Harper's  Magazine. 


Those  Black-hand  Letters. — Mrs.  Bart — "My 
husband  got  a  letter  to-day  saying  something  dread- 
ful would  happen  if  he  didn't  send  the  writer  a  sum 
of  money." 

Mrs.  Smart — "My  husband  gets  dunned  for  his 
bills,  too." — Boston  Transcript. 


:eREsc/§ 

Foreign  Dainties 

They  taste  rich  and  rare  and  different,   these 
delicacies  brought  to  you  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth.      They  add  charm  and  distinction  to  your 
hospitality,  and  give  zest  to  the  joys  of  the  table. 

We  Invite  You  to  Know  Them.    We  Offer  New  Uses 

There  are  Truffles,  Mushrooms,  Flageolets,  Anchovies,  Peas,  Sardines,  Macedoines, 
Purees,  ( >liye  <  Ml,  Bigarreaux,  Bar  le  Due,  Camembert,  Olives,  Malaga  Raisins, 


Pimientoes,  F igs,  Dates,  Confitures,  G  lace  Ginger,  Paprika,  Caviar  and  dozens  more 

Cut  "tit  tli.   coupon  bolon  and  Bend  to  us  with  your  name,  addresa  and  a  2c  stamp,  and  wo  will  mail 

yoo  " Creaca  Dainties,  '  a  hands Ulustrat.d  t„ ,, . k  1 , -t  full  ,.f  ilrsrription.  hints  f,,r  the  table;  and  new 

Cresca  recipes  bj  Fannie  Berritt  Farmer.     Adilress  "CRESCA,"  351  Greenwich  street.  New  York  city. 

Good  cooks  recommend  Cresca  Delicacies,  fine  grocers  sell  them 

DC  ICC     JP-     DD    A  r\V    Importers    of    the    World's    Delicacies 
Jt\ L lOO    OC    Dt\J\Lf  I      NEW  YORK,  BORDEAUX,  SMYRNA 

«  lit   <>ir  Coupon  alnni:  tills  line 


y/i 


■&£&*  Four-Drawer 
2—2,        Vertical 

LETTER  FILE 

Holds  10,000  Letters 

SHin?*.  Delivered 

Y  I         t  SOLID  OAS     Golden  or 
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Weathered     Dl  BT  PHOOKf 
i  Bearings,  Pal 

lowei       I.**R.i  I  and  l 

|y    tow   i"  ii  ed 

*.£    Hr:.»i'ini.-S7.JO 

3  Drawer  File  *■  i  oo 
Freight     l*:il«l     Easi    ol    Montana, 

\\\ .  lining,  <  '"i"'  ■&  ■    I  rexaa.    In 

Id  ib%. 
Send  N<r  Catalog    "<.'  "  *>l  <   «r.l  Indexes, 
Clips.  Poatal  Scales  and  OhVe  help-      Cat- 
alog "  B  "  Sectional  Bookcaaaa, 

The^^Mfg-Co. 

DIOVROE,  MICH.      AppiLdfo 


56  I'nion  Street. 


For  a  smooth  writing,  easy  work- 
ing   pen  —  use    the 
Spencerian 
Steel 
Pen. 


SPENCERIAN 

STEEL  PENS 


Card 

Of    12 

samples,  all 

different,  sent 

six    cents    postage. 

iPENCERIAN  PEN  CO 

349  Broadway,  New  York 


TOLSTOY  on  SHAKESPEARE 

An  intensely  interesting  little  volume,  in  which 
Tolstoy  gives  his  candid  opinion  of  what  he  calls 
Shakespeare's  much  overrated  genius.  Ji.oo  net. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  East  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 


LONG  LIFE 

Brief,  simple,  practical  rules  for  everyday  life. 
Dr.  Kintzing.  12mo,  cloth.  $1.00 net :  by  mail.  $1.10. 
FUNK  ft  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


And  How  TO 
Attain    It 

By 


YOU 

A  BUSINESS  MAN 


Then  you  want  to  know 

a  good  many  things  every 
day,  which  new  meth- 
ods, modern  conditions, 
the  pace  of  the  times, 
have  made  absolutely  necessary 
for  every  business  man   to  know. 

Dry  Rot  is  simply  not  keeping  up  with  the  times.      If  some  rival  is  beating 
you  out,  he  is  using  better  methods— he  is  up  to  date,  he  knonxis  the  neiv  ivays. 

You  can  know  them  just  as  well  as  he.     You  can  have  an  answer,  in  sixty  seconds      ^ 
to  any  question  of  modern  Business,  Bookkeeping,  Accounting,  Commercial  Law.       S 

YOU  want  to  know  about  the  new  revised  edition  of  The  Ameri-    ^  ^ 
can  Business  and  Accounting  Encyclopedia.    It  is  in  six     * 
volumes  and  contains  over  1500  pages  of  questions  and  answers,  with     ^ 
forms  and  systems  worked  out  in  detail.       70  pages  of  commercial     ^     *x^'.* 
law    and    forms    never    before   included    in  any    similar    work.      ^     q..     *$°s   $&a 


*€ 


Indexed  and  cross-indexed   so  that   the   smallest  point   is  at 


your  finger  ends. 
You  will  use  it  every  day. 


'  .^ 


Send  in   the   Coupon  NOW. 


J^cS 


«*« 


<&!,<$ 


THE      BUSINESS      MAN'S 
PUBLISHING  CO.,  Ltd. 

DETROIT  MICHIGAN  Z  ^ 
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HOW  TO  DEVELOP 


Power  and 
Personality 


Power  of  Voice 
Power  of  Gesture 
Power  of  Vocabulary 
Power  of  Imagination 
Power  of  English  Style 
Power  of  Illustration 
Power  of  Memory 
Power  of  Extempore  Speech 
Power  of  Conversation 
Power  of  Silence 
Power  of  a  Whisper 
Power  of  the  Eye 

More  PERSONALITY 
for 


In  Speaking 

(A  new  book— see  below) 


The  Lawyer — 
The  Salesman — 
The  Preacher 
The  Politician — , 
The  Physician — 
The  Con- 
gressman— 
The  AlertT 
Citizen — 


a 


JT, 


I    Personality 
Self-Confidence 


Intellectual  Freedom 


Leadership  in  Affairs 


Masterful  Tact  with  Men 


Ease  in  Social  Intercourse 


Ready  Wit  to  Think  on  Your  Feet 


V    T 


I 


Mental  Qrasp  —  Winning  Manners 


Dogged  Determination  and  Effective  Efforts 


"Heads  You  Win;  Tails  I  Lose" 

J8S=  There's  no  such  blind  luck  for  the  man  who  will 
cultivate  his  own  power  and  personalty.  No  one  can 
take  it  away  from  him.  It  is  better  than  a  bank  ac- 
count for  he  can  draw  upon  it  constantly  and  thereby 
increase  his  fund.  It  will  serve  him  well  in  pros- 
perity and  in  distress.  It  will  "  turn  the  tide  "  often 
times  when  nothing  else  would  save  him  from  utter 
ruin.  Every  man  has  more  latent  power  and  per- 
sonality than  he  is  inclined  to  believe.  All  it  re- 
quires is  development.  This  book  will  give  him 
just  what  he  needs,  for  it  is  written  by  a  self-made 
man  who  has  won  his  way  by  the  development  of 
his  own  Power  and  Personalty. 


"  How  to  Develop  Power  and  Personality,"  by  (  on  - 

ville  Kleiser.     Just  out.     420  pages,    i2mo,   cloth, 
$1.25  net;  by  mail,  #1.40. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


A  Life  Saver  What  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes, 
Defl  hands  and  ready  wits. 
"Emergency  Notks'1  posts  ev- 
erybody. A  book  for  every 
household.    Price  50  cents. 

*  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 


Quick! 


CLEAR  AND  CONCISE  AS  A  DICTIONARY 


They  all  welcome  it : 


The  Business  Man 
The  Stenographer 
The  Lawyer 
The  Physician 


The  Clergyman 
The  Editor 
The  Speaker 
The  Letter-  Writer 


A  Working  Grammar 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 

A  clear,  concise,  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  practical,  working  principles  underlying 
the  formation  of  good  English  in  writing  or 

speaking,    and    all 


made  so  easy  to  un- 
derstand  that    one 


GRAMMAR 
IN  A  NUT-SHELL 

- 1  can   not  go   astray 

By  J.  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D.,    Associate 
Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary.  Just  out. 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.50  net:  by  mall  $1.64. 


I  FUNK    &    WACNALLS    COMPANY 
1  44-60  East  23d  Street,  Hew  York 


Amazing. — An  enthusiastic  Burlington  motorist 
was  driving  his  car  through  one  of  the  most  rural 
sections  of  the  State.  He  came  to  the  top  of  a  very 
steep  hill.  On  each  side  of  the  road  was  a  ditch  and 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  a  load  of  hay  was  just  be- 
ginning the  ascent.  The  motorist,  who  is  not  one 
of  the  chicken  and  man-killing  variety,  backed  his 
car  into  the  ditch  and  waited  for  the  sturdy  son  of 
the  soil,  who  was  driving  the  load  of  hay,  to  guide 
his  team  past.  On  the  rear  of  the  load,  almost  buried 
in  the  hay,  reposed  at  full  length  a  typical  old  patri- 
arch of  the  hills.  His  face  rested  easily  in  his  hands 
and  his  whiskers  streamed  out  a  foot  or  two  in  the 
breeze.  As  the  team  passed  the  automobile  he  called 
out,  with  a  note  of  surprize  in  his  voice,  "Gosh! 
'Tain't  often  we  meet  a  gentleman  in  one  of  them 
things!" — Burlington  Free  Press. 


Necessary  Precaution. — "Prisoner  at  the  bar," 
said  the  portly,  pompous,  and  florid  magistrate, 
"  You  are  charged  with  stealing  a  pig,  a  very  seri- 
ous offense  in  this  district.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  pig-stealing,  and  I  shall  make  an  example  of 
you,  or  none  of  us  will  be  safe." — London  Daily 
News. 

Reassuring. — She — "Somebody  has  told  me 
that  you  already  have  a  wife — a  blonde." 

He — "I  assure  you,  dear  girl,  you  are  the  first 
blonde  I  ever  loved." — /■.;.  g<  1/  ie  Blactter. 


The       Honeymoon       l'p-To-l>ate. — Jones — 

"  Young  Brown  and  his  wife  went  off  for  their  honey 
moon  in  a  motor-car." 

Smith-  -"Indeed!      Where    did    they    spend 
honeymoon?" 

Jones — "  It  was  Brown's  new  motor,  fifteen  1 
power,  and  all  the  latest  improvement 

Smith — "I  see.      Where  did   you   say  they   spent 
their  honeymoon?" 

Jones — "They  went  along  at  a  tremendou 
— no  legal  speed  limit  for  them,  you  know." 

Smith     "Dear  me!    Where  did  you  say  they  spent 
their  honeymoon?" 

Jones — "  In  the  county  infirmary'" — Tii 


Blessed     Assurance. — Inquiring    Hend 

"  Paw,  what  is  single  blessedness?" 

Father    -"That's  when  the  doctor  isn't 

twins."  —  Han  'iii!  Lampoon. 


Too  Much  Honey.  Luther  M.  Burbank.  the 
plant  wizard  of  California,  said  of  honey,  apropos  of 
a  flower  that  bees  love: 

"This  rows  abundantly  near  Santa    Bar- 

bara, and  there  was  once  a  young  Californian  who 
often  visited  a  leading  Santa  Barbara  hotel  because 
they  have  such  excellent  honey  there — a  honey  the 
bees  make  from  this  (lower 

"  Well,  the  young  man  got  married  in  due  course, 
and  the  wedding-trip  itinerary  must  include  Santa 
Barbara,   so  that   the  bride  might  taste  this  superb 

"  But  the  first  morning  at  the  Santa  Barbara  hotel 
there  was  no  honey  on  the  breakfast- table.  The 
bridegroom  frowned.  He  called  the  old  familiar 
waiter  over  to  him. 

"Where's  my  honey?"   he  demanded. 
"The  waiter  hesitated,   looked   awkwardly  at   the 
then  bent  toward  the  young  man's  ear  and  in 
a  stage  whisper  stammered  : 

"  '  Er — Mamie  don't   work   here   no  more,  sir.'  "  — 

it    /•'),;'    /  Vl 

A  Clever  Doctor. — Sick  Wife — "Doctor,  I  will 
double  your  fee  if  you  will  prescribe  a  trip  to  the 
seashore." 

rOR      "Very  well,  madam,  I  shall  do  so." 
Wife      "What   were  you  intending  to  prescribe?" 
Doctor — " A    trip    to    the    seashore." — .V< 


Staggering.  -SUFFRAGETTE         What    is    a    party 

without  women?" 

Mekh  Max   (flippantly) — "A  stag  party." 
Suffragette — "Exactly.      And   what.    sir.   would 

this   nation  be   without   women   but  stagnation?"  — 

The  Christian  Register. 


THE  SCIENTIFIC 
SOURCES    OF    HEALTH 

"  The  first  attempt  to  view  human  disease 
in  its  entirety  from  the  standpoint  of  pre- 
ventive medicine."  —  H.  Timbhell  Bul- 
strode,  M.D.,  Cantab  ,  D.  P.  H. 


The 
Prevention 
of  Disease 


By  Authorities  of  International 
Reputation 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  OERMAN 
By  WILMOT  EVANS 

Introduction  by 
H.  TIMBRELL  BULSTRODE,  M.D., 

Medical  Department  of  H.  M.  Local  Government 
urd,  Lecturer  on  Public  Health  in  the  Medical 
School  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Epidemiological 
Society  of  London,  etc. 

IT  FURNISHES  the  latest  and  most 
conclusively  demonstrated  facts  and 
expert  opinions  on  the  prevention  of  every 
form  of  human  disease.  It  is  the  only 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 


COMMENDED  IN  THE  HIGHEST  TERMS 

T1i<  Sun.   New   York  (in  a  three-and-a-ha  f  col- 
umn review):     There  is  no  doubt  that  the   Kunk  & 
Wagnalls  Company  has  rendered  a  public 
publishing  this  work. 

Tin-  Sprinafii  til  Republican:  It  offers  a 
sound  and  healthy  code  of  life  for  a  1  who  are  not 
physically  perfect,  which  few  people  are.  If  the  tra- 
ditional ratio  of  value  between  prevention  and  dis 
ease  be  correct,  there  shou'd  be  the  worth  of  at  least 
a  hundredweight  of  doctor's  bills  in  the  two  pon- 
derous volumes. 

The  Cleveland  Plain  lUnler:  To  the  medical 
profession  the  work  appeals  with  force  as  being  the 
only  one  in  the  language  which  covers  the  whole 
ground,  and  to  the  unprofessional  reader  it  has  value 
tor  the  sugestions  it  gives  for  individual  conduct  so 
as  to  keep  in  perfect  health. 

s'.    Paul    Pioneer   Press:    It  is  a  scholarly 

contribution  to  that  present  spirit  which 

cu'tivate  sound  health  as  a  condition  precedent  to  a 

sound  mind. 

The  Pittsburg  THspatcli  :    The  books  ought 
to  make  a  welcome  addition  to  the  physician 'sn: 
The    Medical    Standard,    New    York  :    The 

authorship  represents  as  fine  an  array  of  medical 
talent  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  world,  and  the  quality 
of  the  work  does  not  belie  the  authorship.  I  he 
work  is  a  very  readable  one — valuable  for  the  prac- 
titioner, interesting  to  the  layman. 


THOMAS  L.  STEDMAN,  M.D.,  New 
York,  says 

"The   idea   of  the  work  is  excellent,  and  ... 
present  application  novel  ;  I  know  of  no  other  book 
of  the  kind  in  the  English  language      The  authors 
are  men  of  standing,  and   they  have   handled  their 

subjects  in  an  eminently  practical  manner 

I  regard  the  work  as  one  that  should  meet  with  favor 
among  physicians  in  this  country.  It  is  well  written 
on  a  novel  subject,  scientific  in  tone,  and  authorita- 
tive."   

Two  Volumes  8vo  :  Cloth.  1081  pp.    Price, 
S3. 75  net  per  volume.     S7.SO  per  set. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Thk  Literary  Digksv  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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fcOSUITor 

OVERCOAT 

made  to  orderts 


Spend  lc — Save  Many  Dollars 

Drop  us  a  postal  requesting  our  big, 
"Handsome  Fall  and  Winter  Style 
Book,"wiih  64  smart  suit  Y1T\¥1W1 
and     overcoat    samples,  MKM  H 
iS&iUte*    self -measuring  outfit,  etc.  <■>  K\mJMJ 

We  will  prove  to  you  the  folly  of  paying  high 
prices  for  your  tailoring  when  you  can  get  the 
smartest  New  York  clothes  made  to  your  measure 
at  our  low  prices. 

This  season  so  far  has  been  the  biggest  of  our 
career— we  are  not  surprised.  We  are  giving  the 
smartest  clothes  and  the  biggest  values  of  any  tailor- 
ing organization  in  the  country.  This  is  possible 
because  we  have  done  away  with 
agents  to  whormwe  formerly  sold 
and  sell  direct  to  the  wearer, 
saving  you  the  commissions  and 
salaries  we  formerly  had  to  pay 
the  agent.  We  make  the  same 
profit  we  always  made,  and  you 
mske  the  agent's  commission. 
That  is  why 


We  Guarantee 

$20Clothes  for  $13.50 

We  guarantee  fit.  fabric 
and  finish  and  the  clothes 
must    please  you  in  every 
respect    upon    delivery,   or 
you  are  under  no  obligation 
to  keep  them. 

Sit  down  now  — wTite  for  our 
big  style  book  and  64  samples 
FREE.    You  have  much  to  gain 
and    nothing    to  lose.     Address 
Dept.  V. 

Bell  Tailors  of  New  York ' 

114-121    Walker  St.,  New  York  City 


V 


BELL  TAILORSt/NE  W  YORK 


Which  Price  Do  You 
Pay?  $15  or  $7^? 

This  Morris  Chair  in  Quarter- 
ed White  Oak  costs  you  the 
high  price  at  any  store -you 
save  half  or  more  buying 
direct  from  our  factory  "in 
sections" ready  to  fasten  and 
stain.  Choice  of  soven  finishes. 

sans 


COMEHPACHT 


OVER  ONE  lU'NDItED  other 
handsome  pieces  in  our  new 
catalog.     Write  for  it  today 


$7.50  with  cushions. 


Come-Packt  Furniture  Co..  1119  Edwin  St.. 


A_- 


Arbor,  Mich. 


^Tii"t»,^ 


DEP 

M  O  N  E  Y 

AT  SIX 


jsii' 


Wiile  this  Company  guarantees 
the  safety  of  its  Secured  Certificates. 
they  are  also  secured  by  first  mort- 
gages on  Salt  Lake  real  estate  and  if 
desired  the  mortgage  will  be  assigned 
on  the  record  to  the  holder  of  the 
Certificate.  Thus  double  security  is 
afforded  on  an  investment  yielding 
6%  net — being  free  from  taxes. 
Write  for  booklet  "  F." 
Capital  and  Surplus  $400,000.00 


^Mt^liAMwiareji 


*NDTittr 


E  .M'GUFtRIN-  P/teS 


v       Recompense.      I  "  Your      daugh 

ition  must  have  cost  a  lot  of  moiu-\  }" 
Di  Porki  '  Yes,  it  did,  but  I've  «i>t  it  all  ba<  k  " 
Torre     "  [ndeed! " 

Hi-    Porki       'Yes       ['d   been   trying  to  buy   the 
next    door  for  years  and   they  wouldn't  sell. 
But  Mm  :e  she's  come  home  they've  sold  it  to  me  for 
ice."     Hoi  pei  's  Wei 


The  Manly  Man. —  "After  you've  been  two 
weeks  in  the  house  with  one  of  these  terrible  handy 
men  that  ask  their  wives  to  be  sure  and  wipe  be- 
tween the  tines  of  the  forks,  and  that  know  just  how 
much  raising  bread  ought  to  have,  and  how  to  hang 
out  a  wash  so  each  piece  will  get  the  best  sun,  it's  a 
real  joy  to  get  back  to  the  ordinary  kind  of  man. 
Yes,  'tis  mi'"  Mrs.  Gregg  finished,  with  much  em- 
phasis I  want  a  man  who  should  have  sense  about 
the  things  he's  meant  to  have  sense  about,  but  when 
it  comes  to  keeping  house,  I  like  him  real  helpless, 
the  way  the  Lord  planned  to  have  him!" — Youth's 
<  'ompanion. 

The  Better  Word. — Weary  William—  "  What 
did  ye  tell  dat  lady  when  she  asked  ye  if  ye  wuz 
equal  to  de  task  o'  sawin'  wood?" 

Tattered  Tom — "  I  tol'  her  dat  equal  wuzn't  de 
word       I  wuz  superior  to  it." — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  Fine  Point  of  Honor. — She — "Why  did 
he  marry  her  at  all  if  he  intended  getting  a  divorce 
so  speedily?" 

11k — "Because  he  didn't  think  it  would  be  hon- 
orable to  break  their  engagement." — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

N'ot  Yet,  but  Soon. — Mistress — "Is  that  young 
man  1  saw  you  with  yesterday  your  lover,  Ellen?" 

M  aid  "Not  exactly  my  lover,  ma'am.  He  walks 
out  with  me,  but  it  ain't  got  to  waistin'  yet!"  — 
Tit-B 


AcrordinK  to  the  Text.  -The  father  wanted  to 
test  the  generous  nature  of  his  son,  so  as  the  boy 
was  going  to  church  one  morning  he  said: 

"Here,  Benny,  arc  a  quarter  and  a  penny.  You 
can  put  whichever  you  please  in  the  contribution 
box." 

Benny  thanked  his  papa  and  wont  to  church. 

Curious  to  know  which  coin  Benny  had  given,  his 
papa  a  iked  him  when  he  returned,  and  Benny  replied: 

"  Well,  papa,  it  was  this  way.      The  preacher  said 

the  Lord  loved  a  cheerful  giver,  and    I   knew    I  could 

give   a    penny   a   good    deal   more   cheerfully    than    I 

could    give    a    quarter,    so    I    put    the    penny  in.  '  — 

;  in;.-  Journal. 


Law  Examination  in  the  Ladies'  Seminary. — 

Ex  wiiner — "Miss  Jones,  state  the  chief  impediment 
to  marriage." 

Candidate — "  When  no  one  presents  himself." — 
•ende  Blue::,' 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

October  22. — Earthquakes  at  Bellput,  Beluchis- 
tan,  cause  the  death  of  twenty-five  persons. 

October   24. — The   revolutionary  army  under  Gen- 
eral Chamorra  defeats  1,000  of  President  Zelaya's 
troops  on  the  San  Juan  River,  Nicaragua. 
The  Czar   of   Russia   is   the  guest   of   King   Victor 
Emmanuel  of  Italy. 

October  26. — Hirobumi  Ito,  President  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  Japan  and  former  governor  general  of 
Korea,  is  assassinated  by  a  Korean  at  Harbin. 
A  tidal  wave  in  the  State  of  Tabasco,   Mex.,  des- 
troys property  worth  $5,000,000. 

Domestic 

October  23. — Patrick  H.  McCarren,  New  York 
State  Senator  and  Democratic  leader  in  Brooklyn, 
dies  after  an  operation. 

October    24. — Rufus    W.    Peckham,    Associate   Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
dies  at  Altamont,  N.  Y. 
Henry  C.    Lea,   author  and   publisher,   dies  at  his 
home  in  Philadelphia. 

October  25. — President  Taft  speaks  in  St.  Louis  in 
favor  of  inland  waterways,  and  begins  his  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans. 

October  28. — John  D.  Rockefeller  gives  $1,000,000 
to  fight  the  hookworm  disease  in  the  South. 


If  the  man 
behind  the  counter 

of  the  corner  cigar  store  were  to  say  to  you: 
"  Buy  this  box  of  cigars — smoke  ten  of  them, 
and  if  you  don't  like  them  bring  back  the  re- 
maining cigars  and  get  all  your  money  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked,"  you'd  be  pretty  well 
convinced  of  his  faith  in  the  cigars  he  was  sell- 
ing and  you'd  probably  buy. 

But  the  man  in  the  corner  store 
doesn't  do  business  that  way. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  you  that 
very  offer — with  this  exception 
— that  I  don't  want  you  to  pay  for 
the  cigars  until  after  you've 
smoked  the  ten.  Here  is  my 
offer  in  full  as  I've  stated  it  for 
seven  years. 

I  will,  upon  request,  send 
fifty  Shivers  Panatelas  on  ap- 
proval to  a  reader  of  The  Liter- 
ary Digest,  express  prepaid. 
He  may  smoke  ten  cigars  and 
return  the  remaining  forty  at 
my  expense,  and  no  charge  for 
the  ten  smoked,  if  he  is  not 
pleased  with  them;  if  he  is 
pleased,  and  -  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $2.50, 
within  ten  days. 

On  that  Offer  I  have  built  a 
large  business  extending  into 
every  State  and  Territory  of  the 
Union.  My  business  grows  by 
reason  of  repeat  orders — eighty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  cigars  I  sell 
are  shipped  on  repeat  orders. 

Every  cigar  is  made  right  here 
in  my  own  factory  (and  it  is 
not  a  small  affair,  but  a  full-size 
business  building  in  the  business 
heart  of  Philadelphia)  and  I 
know  that  the  filler  is  all  clean, 
straight  long  Havana,  grown  on 
the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  the 
wrapper  genuine  Sumatra,  the 
cigars  are  hand  made  by  skilled 
workmen  in  a  clean,  sanitary  fac- 
tory. That's  why  I  know  that 
my  cigars  will  stand  this  offer. 

In  ordering,  please  enclose 
business  card  or  send  personal 
references,  and  state  which  you 
prefer — light,  medium  or  dark 
cigars. 

MY  BOOK  FREE— It  tells 
a  lot  of   things   about  tobacco, 
cigars  and  smoking  in  general  that  every  man 
should  know.     Write  for  it. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 


■(■-- 


Cs 


Shivers' 
Panatela 

EXACT    SIZE 
AND    SHAPE 


913  Filbert  Street 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


All   letters  answered  ; 
none  volunteered. 
H.     H.     BALLARD. 
Pittsfield,  Mass. 


Sexual 
Facts 

The  information  in  these  books 
will  insure  marital  happiness  and 
save  mankind  untold  suffering. 

The  Sex  Series 

The  only  Completb  Series  of 
hooks  published  on  delicate  subjects. 
Written  in  a  manner  understood  by 
every  person  and  information  given 
which  should  not  he  hidden  by  faKe  or  foolish  modesty. 
Commended  by  medical  authorities  everywhere. 
Four  books  to  boys  and  men.  Four  books  to  girls  and  women. 
"Young  Boy."  "Young  Girl." 

"  Young  Man."  "  Young  Woman." 

"Young  II 11. bun.!."  "Young  Wife." 

"Man  of  Forty-flve."         "Woman  of  Forty  .live." 
$1  a  copy  each,  post  free.     Table  of  contents  free 
Vir  Publishing  Co.  692  Church  Bide..  15th 

&Race.Phila..  Pa. 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory |  |  | Travel  and  Resort  Directory] 


\x\£§uv$f 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  centre  of  Winter  Out-of-Door  life  in  ttie  middle  Squid 

Free  from  climatic  extremes,  and  wholesome  in  every  respect 
FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS. -The  only  resort  having  THREE  GOLF 
COURSES,  all  in  the  pink  of  condition,  Country  Club,  40,000  Acre 
Private  Shooting  Preserve,  Good  Guides  and  Trained  Dogs,  Fine  Livery 
of  Saddle  Horses,  Model  Dairy,  Tennis  Courts,  Trap  Shooting,  etc. 

NO  CONSUMPTIVES   RECEIVED  AT  PINEHURST 

Through  Pullman  Service  from  New  York  to  Pinehurst  via  Seaboard  A 
Line.  Only  one  night  out  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  Cincin- 
nati Don't  fail  to  send  to  nearest  rail- 
road offices  for  literature,  illustrntinp 
the  out-of-door  features  of  PINEHURST 
and  giving  full  details  of  attractions. 

Send  'or  illustrated  literature  and  list  of 

Golf,  Tennis  and  Shooting  Tournaments. 
Pinehurst  General  Office  :  PINEHURST, 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  or  Leonard 
Tofts,  Owner,  Boston,  Mass. 


A  7-months' 
trip  under 
PERFECT 

CONDITIONS 


NOV„6,h 

DEC.  4th 

ROUNDjtaWORLD 

also  Japan— South  America 

EUROPE-PASSION   PLAY 

THE  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 

424  Boylston  Street        -        -        Boston 


JTsout 

^AMERICA — » 

FIRST  GRAND  CRUISE 
From  New  York,  January  22,  1910 

days,  $350  up.  By  magnificent 
S.  S.  Blucher,  making  all  the  principal 
cities.     Most  modern  steamship  afloat. 

Write  for  full  particulars 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

New  York  Boston 

Philadelphia  San  Francisco 

■ill 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel.  19  Trinity    PI.,    Boston. 


EUROPE 


FLORENCE  VILLA  $$ 

Planta- 
tion Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  region. 


Ejr.vpt  and  I»:iles1  in.  $<iOO 

ltrili-.li   Isles  Tour S5<> 

Oli.-r: >>,  1  x:ni   Special 350 

He  Win-  It  In- 11 »-  It 0111,' -I,,. ml nn        400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St..  Worcester,  Mass. 

JOHNSON'S  TOURS  «&"£. 

June, 1910.  llich-prade.  12th  year.  Hook  and  map. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON.  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 

EGVPT,  PALESTINE,  TITRKKY, 

<■  n  1  El  1  .    inn  itunu  in.d 

Eleventh   Season.     Large  variety  of  tours 
sailing  at  different  dates. 

Write    for    full    information. 

H.  W.  l> !   \  \  1  \  i.  <fc  CO. 

102  Congregational  House,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


You  will  go  SOME- 
TIME,   whv  not   in 
1910,  with  the  added 
attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  for  Booklet 
MARSTKRS     I  old  l«.\     TOITKS 
298  Washington  St.,   Boston 
31  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 


ORIENTAL  TOURS 

Our  43d  annual  series  of  High-Class  Tonr» 
to  the  Orient,  leaving  during  Januarv.  Feb- 
runry  and  March  provide  Travel  de  Lux* 
i"  Egypt,  the  Holy  Land.  Turkey,  Greece, 
etc.  Special  Fall  Oriental  Tour  leaves  N<v 
vember  27. 

THE  NILP  gopk'a  lnxnriw 
,'  ■■  •  .'"."^  Ni'e  Steamer, 
leave  Uairo  four  times  a  week  during  the> 
season  for  First  and  Second  Cataract,  the 
Soudan,  etc.  Dahabeahs  and  private  steam- 
ers for  charter.  SOUTH  AMERICAGrand 
lour  leaves  November  20. 

EMROPP  Short  Tou  rs  for  Fall 
V^V"^1-  and  Winter  rnclud- 
ing  the  Mediterranean.  Italy  Riviera 
Paris,  London,  etc. 

OBER Hill  I  It4.  U  .  1910.  Thos.  Cook 
<fc  Son  have  been  appointed  OFFICIAL 
AGENTS  for  the  Passion  Play  at  Oberam- 
mergau. Many  tours  and  every  facility  for 
intending  visitors  prepared. 

THOS.   COOK    &    SON 

New  York  (4  Offices),  Boston.  Philadelphia 

Franl 


ORIENTAL  TOUR  "deluxe" 

"Celtic,"  Feb.  2.  Egypt,  Nile.  Pales- 
fcine,  Syria.  Turkey,  Greece.  First 
Class—Select— Limit' d.  DR.  and 
MRS.  H.  S.  PAINE,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


H.  GUY  NICKERSON,  Florence  Villa  P.  0.,  Fla. 

THE  BOYD  TOURS 

i:  I  <><>>!  I  nil)     v.  j. 

The   standard    for   travel.      Mediterranean 
cruise  Jan.  8th.     Ronnd  the  World,  Jan.  15th. 


(1        SMALL  SELECT  PARTIES 


WINTER 

SPRING 

DEC 
JAN 
FEB 
MCM 


EGYPT 

PALESTINE 

TURKEY 

GREECE 

ITALY  -. 

SPAIN 

BOOKLET 

Trlt  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY    REQUEST 
424  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON  '"•'<v", 


HE 


EUR0PEJS&,,-.  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tours,  Rm  1055         Pittsburg 

CpCC  TRIP  *"  Europe  nr  in  America 
lltt  I  111!  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BAHC!OI!K'S  TOIRS  UM  Dean  St.,  Krooklyn 

CLARK'S  CRUISES 
AROUND  THE  WORLD 

By  S.S.Cleveland,  ls.000  tons.  One  ship 
for  whole  trip.  Feb.  5,  1910,  from  Frisco 
ifHi.iOand  up;  a  few  vacancies.  Similar 
cruises  Oct.  15,  1910.  and  Feb.  6,  1911. 

ISth  »iiiin:il  Orient  Cruise,  Feb.  5, 
1910.  $400  up.  by  Lloyd  S.  S.  "  Grosser 
Kurfuerst,"  73  days,  including  24  days  Egypt 
and  Palestine.  Excellent  series  Europe 
and  Oberammergau    tours. 

Specify  program  desired. 
FRANK  C   CLAKK.  Times  Building,  N.  T. 


©R>   Wovlb   Sours 

Two  delightful  parties  for  Europe,  1910, 
second  including  Ober-Ammergau.     First 
leaves  Feb.   5;    Second    July    17.      For 
itineraries  address  Mrs.  E.  A.  Robson, 
40  Bruce  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

It-/      IlltdlV     STREET.       HOSTOY 


$250 


San 


Chicago,    Montreal,'   Toronto" 

cisco,  and  140  Offices  Abroad. 

Cook's       Traveler's       Cheques 

Good  All  Over  the  World 


Art 


TABET'S  HIGH-CLASS  TRAVELS 

Small,  select  and  limited  parties 

The  Holy  Land 
Turkey  &  Greece 

Booklet  and 
further  particu- 
lars on  request. 

389   Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


EGYPT 


SAUM  L.  TABET, 


FLORIDA    flCLF    COAST     HCNTINO;     BOATING; 

surf  and  still  water  bathing.  Boca  Grande 
Pass,  the  famous  Tarpon  fishing  grounds. 
Good  hotels.  Terminus  Charlotte  Harbor 
<fc  Nor.  Rv.  Write  for  interesting  booklet 
to  G.  P.  Agt.     Itoca  Grande,  Florida. 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  S; 

health  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-tropic  Southern 
Arizona,  easily  readied  by  the  Santa  Fe.  Climate 
frostless,  rainless,  sunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  moun 
tain  trails,  shoot  quail,  play  tennis  or  swim  out- 
doors. High-class  hotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouses.  Write  for  booklet. 
A.  VV.  CHAFFEE,  Mgr.,  Box  K,    Hot  Springs,  Ariz. 


TflllRI^T^  f   Don  *    forEet -on   Golf 
I  UIII1IO  I  O  i    Coast  of    FLORIDA    :. 

beautiful  TAKPO.V  *l'lll.\<;s  Most  at- 
tractive location  in  Florida,  on  salt  water 
bays  connecting  with  Gulf.  Boating  and 
fishing  unexcelled.  Best  business  town  of 
size  in  State.  Population  3,000.  HOTEL 
MEN,  NOTE  —  Here's  fine  opening  for 
ii  not  her  hotel.  Address 
-I  «  III    I  \ICt       PROMOTERS'    1KB 

Locking  Trunk  and  Case  Strap 

Headquarters  for  the  world.  Yale  principle 
-Manganese  bronze — Best  and  finest  made. 
SI  to  $5.  State  wants.  Send  money.  We 
do  the  rest.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Book- 
let,    Lynch  Mfg.  Co..  Madison. Wis.,  U.S.A. 

OBERAMMERGAU 

The  Passion  Play  Kill) 

Next  year  Europe  has  an  interest  which 
comes  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  our  plans 
include  Oberammergau.  Our  itineraries 
are  ready.  Send  for  them.  Ask  also  for 
Suggested  Readines  about  the  Passion  Play. 
BUREAU  OF  ITMVFRSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place.  Boston.  Mass. 


WORLD  TOURS 


leave  in  November 
and  January,  also 
ORIENTAL  TOIRS  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. November  Tour  to  Spain,  Sicily, 
Italy.    France. 

Twelve  Tours  in  1910  for   all   parts  of 
Europe,  including  Oberammergau. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year)        33  Rniiidwny,  SFew  York  < 


PASSIONi 

PLAY 


EUROPE 


$240 

!(<0  OAW) 
AND  UP 


EDUCATIONAL  TOURS-PREPARATORY  READING 
THE  BOSTONJTRAVEL  SOCIETY 

206  BERKLEY  BLDG.  BOSTON 


Have  You  Property  to  Sell? 


Have  you  a  farm,  a  country  home,  an  estate,  a  tract  of 
land,  or  a  dwelling  of  any  kind,  for  which  you  are  seeking 
a  purchaser? 

If  you  have,  take  advantage  of  the  wide  interest  in 
Real  Estate  which  exists  among  your  fellow  readers. 
Make  your  offer  to  them  through  our  Real  Estate 
Department. 

Our  million  readers  include  the  best  business  and 
professional  men  throughout  the  country.  As  a  body 
they  comprize  30%  of  the  nation's  high-grade  Real 
Estate  Market. 


Says  one  of  our  advertisers  who  sells  high  class  property — 
"I  have  found  your  magazine  to  bring  better  results  than  any- 
thing I  have  tried;     in  fact,    I  have  completed  the  sale  of  a  local 
property  to  a  local  man,  who  saw  the  ad.  in  The  Literary  Digest." 

On  a  following  page  (814)  you  will  find  this  depart- 
ment.    Turn  to  it.     It  contains  many  interesting  offerings. 

Our  Real  Estate  Department  appears  in  the  first  issue 
of  every  month,  and  its  regular  printing  in  this  issue  is 
known  to  our  readers.  They  look  for  Real  Estate  offerings 
in  this  number. 

Do  not  wait  until  Spring  to  advertise  your  summer  cot- 
tage.   Write  to  us;   we  will  tell  you  how  to  sell  it  now. 


Real  Estate  Department,  "The  Literary  Digest" 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers, 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


in   this   column,    to    decide    question*    concerning    the 
■ct    usf    of    «.>nis.   the     Kiink    >t     Wagnalh)    Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  h*  arbitei 


'Inquirers  desiring  prompt  annwi  r«  wUlbt  ac- 
commodated "ii  pr<  iniying  poatagi 

'J.  A.  B.,'    1  Neb      "Is  than  ci  correlative 

with  in   the  sentence,   "This 

teacher  i<  different  than  his  predecessor'?" 

"Than"    i-    a    conjunction    used    after    compara 
tives,  am!  certain  words  which  express  comparison 
or  diversity,   such   ..s   m  Iher,   othet 

rathei  and  introducing  the  second   mem- 

arison.     "  Fn  than  ")  is  the 

word  sanctioned  by  the  weight  ol  literarj  authority 
in  the  connection  above  cited 

"R.  W    M  ,"   Brooklyn.  N.   Y      "Will   yo 
tell  me   whether   the   statement.      No   <>:ie   was   there 
but  he  and  I"  can  be  defended  grammatically?" 

If  by  this  you  mean  the  relation  which  one  word 
bears  to  another  in  grammatical  construction,  the 
sentence  woul  idered   correct    bj  i 

thorities  instance.  Goold    Brown.   "Gram- 

mar of  Bi  immars,"  |    595        Other  author- 

ities, however,  would  parse  "but"  as  a  preposition 
equivi  governing    the   pronouns, 

following,     whi  i     be     "him"    and    "me," 

not  "he"  and  "I"  (see  for  instance,  definition  of 
"but"  in  Standard  Dictionary)  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  si-  onsidered,  the  statement 

is  more  or  less  paradoxical,  altho  among  the  many 
idioms  sanctioned  at  the  present  time,  it  might  pass 
muster      We  would  prefer  to  state  it  in  some 
form  as    "Only  he  and   I  were  there"  or  "He  and   I 
were  ' 

"A    (1     1         Parral     Mex  Please    inform    me 

what    the   rule   or    authority  is   for  writing    thi 
words  '  can  '  and     not  '  as  one  word. 

There  ii  ni    n  't    that  upholds  this  custom  ol   form 

I  compound  term  of  these  two  words      They  are 

correct  when  written  as  separate  words. 


Travel 


An  invitation  is  extended  to  you,  bv  the  Editor  of 
THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE,  to  join  him  in  a  "  Fire- 
side" Trip  'round  the  World,  starting  in  January  and 
extending  through  the  year  1910.  The  important  sec- 
tions of  many  countries  will  be  covered  on  this  "  Eire- 
side  "  Trip  and  each  _  _  a  section  will  be  de- 
scribed and  explained  J  I  |*|D  °ya  traveler  who 
has  recently  visited  **  ■  I  l|#  ;,  Every  descrip- 
tion will  be  profusely  illustrated.  This  "  Fireside"  Trip 
round  the  World  will  prove  verj  interesting  to  you,  and 
it  will  also     _  ■    ■■  lai         1   1    ne  highly 

hm1;?  Round  the  World  sts* 

expense  will  be  limited  to  $1.50,  which  covers  the  twelve 
numbers  of  THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  during  the 
vear  iqio.   If  vou     _  a,    _.     wish  to  see  a  few 

i.umbersof  THE     kAf     \l    HI]     TRAVEL  MAG- 
AZINE     before     ■_•"      «*■■»*  V     accepting  our  Edi- I 
tor's  invitation,  we  will  mail  you  thiee  recent  issues  1  which 
sell  for  45  cents  1  upon  receipt  of  25  cents  in  coin  or  stamps. 
It  brings  the  whole  world  tu  the  library  table. 

THE  TRAVEL  MAGAZINE  m  FsrhYoA™ 
VISIT 

PORTO    RICO 

Our  steamers  afford  passengers  every  luxury  of 
modem  travel.  Perfect  cuisine.  All  outside 
staterooms.  Metal  bedsteads  instead  of  berths. 
Wireless  telegraphy. 

Porto  Rico  is  an  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

A  special  cruise  of  three  weeks  can  be  taken 
from  New  York  to  and  around  the  Island.  The 
steamer  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire  trip.  The 
principal  ports  are  visited.  $140  covers  all  ex- 
penses.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

12  Broadway,  New  York 

Branch  Ticket  Office,  290  Broadway 
Or  RAVJIOXD  dc    HHIKOMH.  Principal  Cities 


SEABOARD  AIR  LINE 

Three  Daily  Trains  fo  Florida 
Two  Daily  Trains  to  Atlanta,  Dirmingham,  Memphis 


Shortest 
Quickest 
Route  to 

Florida 

Nassau 

Cuba  and 

The 

Carolina 

Resorts 

Excursion  Tickets 
on  sale  Nov.  1st  with 
Stopover  Privileges. 

For  Booklets.  Information  and 
Reserva.ions  address 

W.E.CONKLYN 

Gen.  East.  Pass.  Agt. 

1183  BROADWAY 

NEW  YORK 


THE 


FLAMINGO 

Quickest  Florida  Train 
Through  Sleepers— New  York  to  Knights  Key 


NO.  43 


Effective  November  7  The  Flamingo     NO.  8-1 

Lv.  New  York  10.25  A.M.    125  P.M.  12.10  A.M. 

Lv.  W.Philad'lp'a  12.50  P.M.   3.55  P.M.    6  39  A.M. 


Lv.  Baltimore 
Lv.  Washington 
Ar.  Savannah 
Ar.  Jacksonville 
Lv.  Jacksonville 


3.00  P.M.    6.05  P.M.    8.41A.M. 

4.20  P.M.    7.20  P.M.  10.05  A.M. 

9.15  A.M.    1.50  P.M.    3.20  A.M. 

1.30  P.M.    6.10  P.M.    7.45  A.M. 

4.00  P.  M 9.30  A.M. 

Ar.  St.  Augustine   5.15  P.  M 10.45  A.M. 

Ar.  Ormond  8.01  P. M 1.32  P.M. 

Ar.  Daytona  8.14  P.  M 1.44  P.M. 

Ar.  W.Palm  B'ch   3.48  A.M 9.17  P.M. 

Ar.  Miami  6.30  A.M 11.30  P.M. 

Ar.  Knights  Key    n.30  A.M 

Ar.  Havana  6.30  A.M 

9.30  P.  M. 


9.30  A.M. 
6.30  A.M.    5.30  P.M. 


Lv.  Jacksonville     

Ar.  Tampa  ;  —  .    . 

Ar.  Atlanta  4.00  P.  M.    6.15  A.M. 

Ar.  Birmingham       10.10  P.M.  12.10  P.M. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  STEAMSHIPS 

New  York  and  Cx 

New    Orleans 

Delightful  trip  the  year  round 

LUXURIOUS  ACCOMMODATIONS 

$35.00  w"  $60.00  TRr 

INCLUDING  BERTH  AND  MEALS 
Connecting  with 

"SUNSET  ROUTE" 

For  Points  in 

LOUISIANA,  TEXAS,  MEXICO,  ARIZONA 

CALIFORNIA 

J  ni-iuire 

L.  H.  Nutting,  G.  P.  A.,  1158-366-1  B'way 
New  York,  or  any  Southern  Pacific  Agent 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FOR  SALE,  Valuable  Game  Preserve 

Ossabaw  Island,  off  coast  of  Georgia.  Sound  on  either  side,  ocean  in  front,  navi- 
gable river  on  west,  Eighteen  miles  from  Savannah.  Contains  about  32,000  acres. 
Four  times  as  large  as  the  famous  Jek.vl  Island.  Fourteen  miles  of  hard  beach, 
rivaling  Ormond  Beach.  Fla.  There  is  a  dwelling  on  the  north  end,  one  on  the 
south  end  and  one  in  the  middle  portion.  A  small  outlay  would  put  them  in  good 
condition.  There  are  six  artesian  wells  of  the  purest  water  in  the  world,  having  a 
flow  of  fifteen  feet  above  high  water  mark.  Any  number  of  these  wells  can  be  bored 
at  a  cost  of  about  S150.00  each. 

The  hunting  season  for  deer  opens  Sept.  1st  and  closes  Jan.  1st  in  each  year  but 
their  number  and  possibilities  of  the  island  as  a  preserve  can  be  ocularly  demon- 
strated at  any  time.  Magnificent  preserve  for  Mallard  Duck,  Turkey.  Quail  ant 
Snipe.  As  r.  stock  farm  which  would  not  interfere  with  the  game  preserve,  it  would 
yield  a  large  interest  on  the  investment,  if  stocked  with  3,000  head  of  cattle,  to  say 
nothing  of  horses  and  hogs,  and  within  a  few  years  and  under  proper  protection  the 
oysters  in  the  various  rivers  and  creeks  appurtenant  to  the  island  would  alone  be  of 
great  value.  Such  protection  can  be  given  without  trouble,  the  property  being  un- 
der the  control  of  one  interest.  Fishing  unsurpassed.  Twenty-five  hours  from  New 
York  City. 

See  United  States  Coast  Chart  156. 

GEO.  S.  HAINES 


SAVANNAH,  GEORGIA 


in  a  body,  on  rail- 
road, in  extreme 


A  MAGNIFICENT  ESTATE 

OF  535  ACRES.  FOR  SALE 

on  a  bluff  75  feet  high  overlooking  James 
River,  7  miles  wide.  On  southern  shore, 
midway  between  Jamestown  and  Newport 
News.  Ideal  climate  and  a  wonderful  min- 
eral, medicinal  artesian  well.  A  great 
deposit  of  marl  suitable  for  cement. 
Oysters,  fish,  quail,  turkeys  and  ducks  are 
plentiful.  For  terms  address 
W.1I.  D.  Tl'Kl'GR,  8mithfi*lii.  Virginia 

CnD  O  AI  F  For  $12,000.  in  Atlanta. 
rUIV  0/^.L»Ej  Georgia,  property  quad- 
rupling in  value.  In  millionaire  section. 
Two-story  dwelling;  large  lot;  garage; 
servants'  house;  between  two  double- 
tracked  electric  car  lines.  Address  owner, 
E.   H.    Richardson,   M.D.,    Cedartown,  Ga. 

10,500  ACRES 

southwestern  Arkansas.  Can't  beat  it  for  invest- 
ment^ W.  B.  NASH,  Lewisville.  Ark. 

STAMFORD,  CONN.;  hour;  mile  from 
station.  Noroton  Hill,  trolley  passes  door; 
10  rooms  and  bath,  kitchen,  laundry,  din- 
ing room;  large  barn;  3  acres;  near  L  I. 
Sound:  all  improvements;  TO  LET 
FURNISHED.  OWNER, 
14  West  39th  Street, New  York.  N.  Y. 

TIDE  WATER  VIRGINIA 

Farms  and  Homes  fronting  fresh  or  salt 
water.  Bargain  Old  Virginia  Home  of  600 
acres,  stock,  crops  and  implements.  $30,000. 
Persse  Deverell  &  Co  ,  Box  31,  Norfolk,  Va. 

T  F.  X  A  S 

W.   S.   DELERY,   Surveyor  of   Soils   and 
Lands.  Drainage  and  Irrigation,  Plants  Re- 
ports made  for  Owners  and  Investors. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg..  Houston.  Tex. 

150,000  Acres 

40,000  in  cultivation,  30,000  valuable  hard- 
wood timber.  Southern  Mexico.  Very  rea- 
sonable.    Apartado  1786,  Mexico  City,  Mex. 


Virginia  Country  Homes 

A  beautifully  illustrated  periodical. 
For  free  copy  and  list  of  200  select 
properties  in  best  parts  of  state, 
apply  to 

H.  W.  H1LLEARY  &  CO. 

Charlottesville  Virginia 

Branch  Offices:— Richmond,  Va. ;  Fredericks- 
burg, Va.;    Warrentnn,  Va. ;  <'u)peper.  Va. 

Florida  Lands  for  Sale 

132,000  acres  of  cut-over  lands  located  in 
West  Florida  for  sale  in  bulk  at  $2.00  per 
acre.  It  is  good  average  farm  lands  and  is 
exceptionally  suited  for  colonization.  For 
further  information  write 
S.  JACOBS,  508J4  Franklin  St., Tampa,  Fla. 

20,000  ACRES  J^A^SS! 

phate  and  iron  ore  belt  of  middle  Tennes- 
see; first-class  investment.  Also  three  very 
desirable  improved  farms;  if  interested 
write.    W.  S.  NUNNELLY,  Vernon.  Tenn 

FOR  SAI  F  ao  A<"rt>8,  ripe  for 
*  v'1»  "nljLl  subdivision  ;  growing 
city  of  100,000.  Excellent  transportation 
facilities.  Fine  location.  Price  $3(),iiOO 
LEWIS    SCHOOLER.    Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


8,000    Acres    Hunting    Preserve 

On  A. C.L.R.R.,  near  Atlantic  Ocean,  Sur- 
rounded by  large  northern  hunting  clubs. 
For  sale  or  lease.    Box  04,  St. Matthews.  S.O, 

Handsome    Homes,    Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Near  New  York.  High  class,  modern.  Sale 
and  Rent.  F.  A.  OBER,  Anderson  Street. 
Hackensack,  N.J.  Acreage,  houses,  lots,  etc. 


Real    Estate 


"C00PER0SITIES" 

Berkshire  Hills  Real  Estate 


Send  For  Booklet- 
It's   Illustrated. 


"BONNIE    BRAE"     FARMS 

West  Road.  Gt.  Barrington 
to  Sheffield.  Gentleman's 
Country  Seat,  fine  resi- 
dence, coach  barn,  farm 
house,  superb  dairy,  all 
new.  Oceans  of  spring 
water,  330  acres  of  rich 
land.  Sell  cheap  right  now. 
1  will  show  it  to  you  any 
day. 


"  LONGVIEW,"  Pittsfield 

Beautiful  country  house,  22 
rooms,  fine  trees,  modern 
stable.  Suitable  for  home, 
hospital  or  sanitarium. 

"OVERBROOK,"  Stoekbrid.t 
Beautiful  new  country  Beat. 
20  room  house,  7  fire  places, 
6  baths.  60  acres  land. 
Stable,  garage,  etc. 


\GEO.  H.  COOPER,  153  NORTH   ST.,  PITTSFIELD,    MASS.  A 


COLORADO  COUNTRY  HOME 

$15,000 

Ten-room  modern  brick  house.  Five  acres. 
Every  variety  of  fruit.  In  suburbs  of  town 
of  8,000.  One  mile  from  post  office  ;  mail 
delivered  twice  a  day.  Cold-water  spring 
at   kitchen    door. 

IUS.    PITT    A.    W  till 
Fair  View  Terrace,    Canon   City,  Colorado. 

Part  of  my  Forestry  Investment 

Over  600,000  feet  saw  timber,  besides  ties. 
posts,  etc.  .standing  on  81  acres  near  railroad 
in  Eastern  Washington.  Excellent  watered 
orchard  land  when  cleared.  Urgent  demands 
force  owner  to  offer  half  interest  only,  at 
$1,100.    Box  1602,  Spokane,  Wash. 


SUGAR  CANE  PRODUCES  QUICK   RETURNS 

The  lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  excels  any 
other  district  in  the  world  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sugar  cane.  Our  irrigated  lands 
are  specially  adapted  to  this  crop.  When 
desired,  a  million  dollar  company  will 
plant  and  harvest  for  non-residents  or  a 
part-crop  basis.  For  further  particulars 
address  E.  B.  FLETCHER,  809. 
260  Dearborn  Street  Chicago,  111. 

If  You  Are  City-Weary 

and  want  a  healthful,  self-supporting  home 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  yielding  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  flowers  every  month  in  the 
year,  write  us  for  free  booklet. 

l,OS   MOI.IYOS  I.1MI  COMPANY 
I, os    Molinos.    T  dunlin    County,    Cnl. 

TIMBER  LAND 

For  sale  ;    best    small    tract  of    hard  woods 
in   western  North  Carolina  ;    excellent    in-  j 
vestment    or    sawmill    proposition;      price' 
$6,000  ;  will   double  in  value  in  three  years. 
('.  A.  DIVINE,    Franklin.   North  Carolina.  I 

$100  Cash  and  Monthly  Payments 

buy  ten  acres  near  Los  Angeles,  cultivate  \ 
it.  give  income  2d  year,  independence,  com-  | 
petence.  New  plan.  Nat/1  Homestead.  Assn.,  ! 
<  haini-t- 1    of  Commerce  Building.  Los  \  nuclei*,  Cal.  \ 


sale  Ideal  Summer  Home 

At  Bolton  Center,  Conn.  Highland  div 
N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  15  miles  east  ol 
Hartford.  Altitude  about  1000  ft.,  modern 
house,  12  rooms  completely  furnished,  tele- 
phone, etc.  15  ft. ■verandah  two  sides, Barns. 
Ice  House,  etc.,  all  in  first  class  repair. 
One  of  the  most  healthful  locations  in 
Conn.  Apply 
"Owner,"  Box  659,  So.  Manchester,  Conn. 

FOR  QAI  F  *.<>00  Acres  cut-over 
*V-»IY  O/^LiC  timber  land  in  Miss- 
issippi  Delta,  on  two  lailroads,  nearClarks 
dale.  Does  not  overflow;  very  fertile;  arte- 
sian well  on  property.  Can  be  put  in  culti- 
vation at  small  eost.  Plat  and  full  particu- 
lars to  interested  parties.  Price  $11  peracre 

The  \Vel<l-l>m>uj-MIxon  Co. 
Marlannn  Arkansas 

For  Sale  ! 
ATTRACTIVE  COUNTRY  HOME 

High  ground.     Pure  air  and  water.      Good 
neighbors.       Fine    Scenery        Modern    Im- 
provements.    R.  F.  D.  and  Telephone. 
Box  128  New  Hartford,  Conn. 

ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  LANDS 

in  the  Pecos  Valley,  S50  an  acre  and  up.  will 
make  you  rich  in  a  few  years.  Write  to-day 
for  Pecos  Valley  literature  and  six  months 
subscription  to  "The Earth, "our  land  jour- 
nal, free.  0.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Coloniza- 
tion Agent,  A  T.  &  S,  F.  Ry.,  1172  D,  Rail- 
way Exchange,  Chicago. 


COMING  TO  CALIFORNIA? 

\\  rite  for  free  booklet  on  Hollywood,  the 
favorite  foot  hi  11  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  oxer- 
looking  City  and  Sea.  My  specialty  Holly- 
wood. Los  Angeles,  and  Pasadena  property. 
Lippincott,  531  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles. 


lrri- 
Buy 


rOLORADO,  50,000  acres  coming  under 
**    g, it  ion  adjoining  city  of  Denver. 
now.  and  double  and  quadruple  your  money 
nuickly.     Information  furnished.    Address 
John  H. Deeds.  1728  Welton  St.,Denver,Colo. 


Classified  Columns 


HELP  WANTED 


"THEODORE  ROOSEVELT'S  OWN  AC- 
COUNT OF  HIS  AFRICAN  TRIP  will  ap- 
pear exclusively  in  Scribner's  Magazine 
commencing  with  the  OCTOBER  NUM- 
BER. Extraordinary  opportunity  for  get- 
ting subscriptions.  Thousands  of  orders 
will  be  placed.  AGENTS  ARE  WANTED 
IN  EVERY  TOWN  IN  AMERICA.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  make  monev.  Act  at 
once.  Forfull  particulars  as  to  liberal  cash 
commissions,  extra  prizes,  agent's  outfit 
and  sample  copies,  address  Desk  4.  Scrib- 
ner's Magazine,  155  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  City. 

AGENTS  :— If  I  knew  your  name,  I  would 
send  you  our  S2.19sample  outfit  free  this  very 
minute.  Let  me  start  you  in  a  profitable 
business.  You  do  not  need  one  cent  of  capi- 
tal. Experience  unnecessary.  50  per  cent 
profit.  Credit  given.  Premiums.  Freight 
paid.  Chance  to  win  $500  in  gold  extra. 
Every  man  and  woman  should  Write  me  for 
free  outfit  Jay  Black,  Pres.,  58  Beverly 
Street.  Boston,  Mass.  


WANTED— A  manufacturer's  local  rep- 
resentative. Must  have  some  salesmanship 
ability  and  consider  his  services  worth  not 
less  than  $125  a  month.  An  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  the  right  man.  Address  Gen- 
eral Manager,  American  Aluminum  Munu- 
faeturing  Co..    Dept,  52.    Lemont.    Illinois 

Railway  Mail  Clerks-Commencementsalary 
$800.  Rapid  advancement  to $1400.  Examin- 
nt  ii  ns  everywhere  soon.  Preparation  free. 
Write  for  schedule.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  M,  67, Rochester,  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  wanted  for  "Simplex"  Faucet- 
power  Clothes  Washer.  Water  pressureonly, 
no  loork.    One  demonstration  sells  it.  Write 
for  booklet  "The  Simplex  Way." 
Simplex  Washer  Co.        Milwaukee,  Wis. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail, 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  pro«T>ectus.  Page-Davis  Co. 
Dept. 31, Page  Bldg., Michigan  Ave. .Chicago. 

RAILWAYTiAIL     CLERKS     WANTED. 

Salary  *L0O0. 

FRANKLIN   IN8TITUTE, 

Dept.  M,  57. Rochester.  N.  Y. 

AGENTS— Portraits  35c.   Frames  15c, 
Sheet  Pictures  lc.  Stereoscopes  25c,  Views 
lc.    30  Days'  Credit.    8amples  and  Catalog 
free.    CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAIT 
Dept.  4037  1027  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago. 


INVESTM E NT  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTIGATE  CALIFORNIA  SECURI- 
TIES  which  return  from  h%  to  %M%  on  the 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks, 
bankers.  Trust  Companies,  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regarding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  to  return  greatest  yield  ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Security, 
Water  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  COLT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ER N^AXJJX)R^I_A^^o£_Angel^sJLJ)a2^ 
WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM  AND  CITY  LOANS  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTERN  MORTGAGE  LOAN 
CO..  P.  O.  Box  277.  Shawnee.  Oklahoma 
SIX  PER  CENT  GUARANTEED  -  BEST 
Security— Safe— Conservative— Established 
34  years. 
Henry  Brandt  &  Son,  Bankers,  NorfoIk.Va. 


FOR.  WRITERS 


AUTHORS     SEEKING     A    PUBLISHER 

should  communicate  with 

The  Cochrane  Publishing  Co. 

1 151  Tribune  Building. New  York  City 

AUTHORS  MANUSCRIPTS  Typewritten. 
Your  chances  for  editorial  consideration 
vastly  increased.  Write  now  for  rates. 
L.  E.  SWARTZ.1826  (New)  Newport. Chicago, 


FOR    MEN 


We  resharpen  the  10  cts.  Safety  Razor 
Blades  for  5  cts.  each,  50  cts.  per  dozen. 
All  hand  work  (no  machine).  Each  blade 
is  thoroughly  tested  before  leavingtheshop. 

E.  BACON  &  CO. 
Box  528 Greensboro,   N.  C. 


GENEALOGY 


1000  FAMILIES.  300  Coats-of-Arms,  in  our 
new  Catalogue.  135  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trated. Price  15cents.  Research  and  Pub- 
lishing. Frank  Allaben  Genealogical 
Co..  3  West  42d  Street.  New  York. 


DOGS 


AIREDALES  AND  BULL  TERRIERS  for 
breeding  purposes  or  for  "pals"  and  watch 
dogs  in  the  country  house,  KENWYN 
KENNELS,    Point   Pleasant,  New   Jersey. 


Classified  Columns 


A  RARE  ART  COLLECTION 

A  ROYAL  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT!  Rare 
and  Superb  Art  Collection  of  a  limited 
DeLuxe  Edition  of  Photogravure  reproduc- 
tions of  Celebrated  Paintings  from  the  Art 
Galleriesof  the  world,  by  Goupil  &  Co.,  Paris. 
Over 420  full  page  folio  plates,  (Proofs  before 
letters,  on  India  or  Japan  paper)  besides  10 
etchings  on  satin,  descriptive  letter-press 
text  and  hundreds  of  wood-cuts.—  all  in 
beautifully  illuminated  and  substantial 
portfolio  covers,  (42  volumes)  and  condition 
guaranteed  as  represented.  A  liberal  art 
education,  and  would  grace  any  gentleman's 
private  (or  a  public)  gallery  of  whatever  its 
extentor  pretensions.  Publisher's  pricewas 
$1,300;  present  value,  expert  appraisement, 
$1,500;  will  sell  for  $925  net  cash. 
F.  W.  HUMBLE,  Architect.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Party  well  acquainted  with  business  com- 
munity here  and  surrounding  territory 
would  like  to  represent  some  manufacturer 
or  merchant  whose  interests  do  not  justify  a 
large  expense  account.  Best  of  references- 
Address  P.  O.  Box  211.         Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED  :  Loose  Leaf  Specialty  Men  to 
handle  small  line  high-grade  filing  devices. 
An  ideal  side  line.  Spiro  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,   Wilkes-Barre.  Pa 


ENLARGEMENTS  8  x  10.  MOUNTED,  20c. 
Limited  offer  —  regularly  50c. 
Have  your  favorite  negatives 
enlarged.  Postage  5c.  extra. 
The  FREEDMAN  CAMERA  CO. 
42  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

ENGRAVING 

CATALOGUE  and  ADVERTISEMENT 
Engravers  in  one  or  more  colors.  Designers 
and  Illustrators.  Submit  copv  and  write 
for  L  D.  samples.  GATCHEL  &  MAN- 
NING, 537  Chestnut   Street,   Philadelphia. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  TO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free,  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  b"  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.. 849  "F.  '  Washington 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  thret 
hooks  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B   LAOEY 
Dept.  63,       Washington.  D.  C.       Estab.  1869. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,806F  St.,  Washington. D.  C. 


EUGENE  C.  BROUN.  Engineer  and  At- 
torney-at-Law,  McGill  Blug..  \\  ashington, 
D.  O,  Member  Bar  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
9  years  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 


Patents— Mason.  Penwick  &  Lawrence. Pat 
ent  Lawyers,  610  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Est. 49  years.  Best  references.  Careful  work. 
Terms  moderate.   Booklet  and  advice  FREE 


BOOKS   AND   PUBLICATIONS 


BACK  NUMBERS  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers supplied  at  moderate  rates  Maga- 
zines of  all  kinds  bought.  Current  maga- 
zines at  half  price.  A. WELCH,  231  Virginia 
Avenue,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

OLD    BOOKS-An   extremely   choice   li- 
brary of  the  older  English  authors  for  sail 
rich  in  the  best  editions  of  the  great  Dram- 
atists.   Catalogue  on  request. 
George  P.  Humphrey  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  CURED  HA  Ms 
Best  known.  Buy  direct  from  the  farm. 
One  year  old,  8  to  16  pounds,  25c.  per  pound. 
FOREST  HOME  FARM.   Purcellville,  Va. 

FOR  WOMEN 


SHOPPING  BY  MAIL 
carefully,  prudently  done  by  expert  shopper. 
No  charge.  Send  for  monthly  fashion  letter 
and  references.       Box  228,  Literary  Digest. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


TAMMANY'S  PREDICAMENT 

TAMMANY  elected  a  Mayor,  but  lost  a  city,  and  the  whole 
country  is  wondering  what  will  be  left  of  the  famous  Tiger 
after  four  years  of  exile  from  the  public  platter.  "The  crushing 
defeat  of  Tammany  on  Manhattan  Island,"  says  the  Philadelphia 

Press  (Rep.),  "stands  out  as  the  one  conspicuous  lesson  of  Tins 
day's  elections  over  the  country."  'The  one  thing  that  Tammany 
sought  for  was  the  control  of  the 
Hoard  of  Estimate,  remarks 
the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union 
(Rep.),  and  the  one  thing  it  got, 
says  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.), 
I  Mayor  that  it  can  not  con- 
trol." It  loses  among  other 
offices  those  of  District  Attorney. 
Controller,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  Presidents 
of  the  Doroughs  of  Manhattan. 
Brooklyn,  Queens,  the  Bronx, 
and  Richmond,  and  three  seats 
on  the  Supreme-Court  Bench. 
Tammany  "has  been  struck  the 
worst  blow  in  years."  asserts  the 
Washington  Times  (Ind.),  and 
the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  re- 
marks that  if  the  citizens  "will 
but  press  the  advantage  which 
they  have  gained,  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  make  it  practically  im- 
possible for  it  ever  again  to  gain 
full  control."  "  Tammany  is  now- 
dead  as  a  wot  king  proposition, 
and  the  interested  mourners  are 
wondering  how  she  can  be 
brought  to  life  again."  says  Mr. 
Hearst's  Even ing Journal  ( Ind.), 
and  his  American  (Ind.)  rejoices 
that  the  city  "has  redeemed  her 
self-respect."  The  Wror Id  (Ind.  Dem.)  reads  the  result  as  proof 
that  in  New  York  the  independent  voter  holds  the  balance  of 
power  and  that  "the  day  of  boss  dictation  is  past." 

The  published  figures  of  the  mayoralty  vote  were  as  follows  : 
William  J.  Gaynor,  250,678;  Otto  T.  Bannard.  i77,6(>2;  William 
R.  Hearst,  153,843.  "Judge  Gaynor  was  not  elected  because  of  his 
own  strength  as  a  vote-getter,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.), 
"but  because  of  the  division  of  the  anti-Tammany  vote  between 


.    -..,|,  1909,  bj  Pai  h  Bros.,  New  York. 

THE   ONLY    SURVIVOR. 

Judge  Gaynor  was  relied  on  to  pull  the  rest  of  the  Tammany  ticket  through, 

but  the  rope  broke. 


Mr.  Bannardand  Mr.  Hearst."  He  was  the  choice,  as  The  Even- 
ing  Mail  (Rep.)  points  out,  of  about  two  voters  out  of  live.  He 
polled,  says  'The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  "the  Tammany  vote  and 
nothing  but  the  Tammany  vote  "  ;  and  an  examination  of  the  returns 
tells  the  same  story.  Thus  his  vote  differed  by  only  a  few  bun- 
dled from  the  vote  cist  lor  the  defeated  Tammany  candidates  for 
Controller  and  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  While  the 
New  York  papers  were  almost  a  unit  in  opposing  Judge  Gaynor's 

candidacy,  they  are  all  inclined 
to  predict  that  he  will  make  a 
better  showing  as  a  Mayor  than 
as  a  candidate,  and  they  all  re- 
joice that  he  comes  into  his  new 
office  Hanked  and  supported  by  a 
fusion  ticket.  Of  the  leading 
metropolitan  dailies,  only  The 
Press  (Rep.)  and  'Hie  World 
(Ind.  Dem.)  espoused  Mr.  Gay- 
nor's cause  during  the  campaign. 
Says  the  latter : 

"It  is  within  the  power  of 
Judge  Gaynor  to  effect  both  a  po- 
litical and  administrative  revolu- 
tion in  the  government  of  New 
York  City  during  the  four  years 
that  he  has  pledged  himself  to 
serve  as  Mayor.  No  other  man 
in  public  life  in  this  country  ex- 
cept William  H.  Taft  has  a  better 
opportunity  to  make  history. 
Not  only  can  he  influence  the 
standards  of  municipal  govern- 
ment here,  but  he  can  influence 
the  standards  of  government  in 
every  other  American  city  of 
importance. 

"  In  congratulating  Judge  Gay- 
nor upon  his  election  The 
World  again  reminds  him  of 
his  pledges,  his  opportunity,  and 
his  responsibility." 

As  a  result  of  the  election  Mayor  Gaynor,  the  Washington  Post 
(Ind.)  points  out.  becomes  "the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
largest  city  on  the  continent."  If  successful  in  his  administration, 
it  asks,  "is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Democracy  will 
turn  to  him  as  the  most  available  leader  in  the  next  national  cam- 
paign ?"  A  mayoralty,  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.),  "can 
be  a  monument  or  a  sepulcher."  The  New  York  Herald  (Ind.) 
chooses  this  moment  of  Judge  Gaynor's  triumph  to  remind  him  of 
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his  protestations  of  political  independence  and  of  his  promise  "to 
lift  government  up  here,  aided  by  the  honesty  and  intelligence  of 
the  people."  "Mr.  Gaynor  will  be  free  to  choose  his  own  asso- 
ciates." Mr.  Murphy  assures  the  press. 

Turning  again  to  the  chorus  of  rejoicing  over  Tammany's  pre- 


IT   WAS    A    GLORIOUS    VIC-TO-REE  ! 

—  Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

dicament,  we  learn  that  the  returns  in  New  York  administered 
a  severe  blow  to  the  machine  politician,  regardless  of  party.  So 
complete  was  the  collapse  of  the  Republican  machine  that  "  Boss  " 
Woodruff  lost  his  entire  county  ticket  in  Kings,  "not  even  a 
coroner,"  as  The  World  remarks,  "having  been  saved  to  hold  the 
inquest."  "The  election  of  the  Mayor  was  a  small  thing  as  com- 
pared with  the  smashing  of  the  Tammany  machine  and  the  Wood- 
ruff machine,"  comments  The  Evening  Journal.  Says  The 
American  : 

"The  real  Democrats  and  the  real  Republicans  of  New  York 
have  now  the  opportunity  of  the  half-century  to  destroy  the  organi- 
zations that  shamed  them,  and  to  establish  organizations  that  will 
represent  them. 

"The  extremity  of  the  Tammany  machine  is  the  opportunity  of 
Democracy. 

"The  extremity  of  the  Woodruff  machine  is  the  Republican  op- 
portunity." 

It  can  never  be  said  again,  declares    The  Evening  Post  (Ind.) 

that  this  city  wallows  in  misgovernment  unashamed  : 

"There  is  already  rumor  that  Murphy  will  be  deposed;  but 
whether  Tammany  is  driven  to  seek  a  new  boss  or  not,  it  is  certain 
that  it  will  be  long  before  its  insolence  and  greed  and  lowcunning 
and  indifference  to  the  real  welfare  of  the  city  will  be  displayed  so 
brazenly  as  during  the  past  decade.  Whatever  view  New  York 
may  take  of  the  Tammany  to  come,  it  has  now  poured  out  its  full 
contempt  upon  the  Tammany  of  the  present. 

"It  is  not  only  Tammany,  however,  that  the  election  should 
drive  to  searching  of  heart.  The  Republican  organization  comes 
out  of  the  contest  badly  discredited.  Mr.  Parsons  himself  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  showing  it  made  yesterday  was  'wretched.' 
It  could  not  hold  its  vote  any  better  than  Tammany.  Its  boasted 
strongholds  were  invaded  and  its  majorities  cut  to  pieces." 

The  downfall  of  Tammany,  says  The  Standard  ( 'nion,  means  a 
fresh  impetus  to  business.     To  quote  : 

"The  gradual  realization  by  the  community  that  this  whole  sys- 
tem of  grafting  has  been  ended  by  the  election  of  last  Tuesday  and 
that  at  last  the  people  have  risen  in  their  might  to  crush  Tammany 
will  start  business  going  in  all  directions,  now  hindered  by  fear  of 


the  blackmailers,  and  bring  in  the  near  future  an  increase  of  work 
and  trade  that  will  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  whole  community." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation,"  remarks  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  "that  the  price  of  New  York  City  bonds,  on  the  defeat 
of  Tammany,  advanced  for  the  first  time  in  many  months." 

"We  are  slightly  disfigured  but  still  in  the  ring,"  was  the  stoical 
comment  of  one  Tammany  official  when  the  returns  were  an- 
nounced, while  another  is  quoted  as  saying:  "A  lot  of  folks  I 
know  of  will  have  to  go  to  work."  Four  years  of  political  starva- 
tion stretch  in  dreary  prospect  before  the  Tiger,  whose  loss  of 
patronage  by  this  election  is  estimated  by  The  World  zX.  #18,811,- 
820.  The  municipal  house-cleaning  is  expected  to  affect  practically 
all  office-holders  who  are  not  protected  by  the  civil  service.  "So 
complete  a  disaster  as  that  which  swept  the  wigwam  on  election 
day  never  before  came  to  the  historic  political  organization,"  says 
the  New  York  Herald.  "Are  the  tissues  of  Tammany  stroi  j 
enough  to  endure  four  years  of  starvation?"  asks  the  New  York 
Globe  (Rep.),  which  points  out  that  "there  is  practically  not  a 
feed-box  not  padlocked."     To  quote  further  : 

"If  patronage  cement  is  gone,  if  there  is  no  public  plunder  to 
bring  cohesion,  if  Tammany  is  powerless  for  an  indefinite  time, 
either  to  reward  or  punish,  will  it  continue  to  cohere  ?  Murphy, 
by  a  whistling  exercise,  may  attempt  to  keep  up  his  courage,  but 
his  heart  must  be  heavy.  The  freebooting  companions  of  the 
Middle  Ages  broke  up  when  their  leaders  were  no  longer  able  to 
get  goods  and  money  to  divide.  Can  a  company  of  modern  free- 
booters maintain  their  organization  when  there  is  nothing  in  it  ? 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  predict  the  extinction  of  Tammany. 
Too  often  has  it  nullified  prediction  of  this  kind  in  the  past.  Yet, 
it  is  manifest  that  Tammany  during  the  next  four  years,  unless 
Gaynor  brings  it  unexpected  succor,  is  to  endure  a  strain  it  has 
never  been  called  on  to  bear 

"Moreover,  the  result  of  the  election  is  such  as  to  suggest  that 
the  present  anti-Tammany  majority  is  of  a  convinced  and  perma- 
nent kind,  rather  than  the  outgrowth  of  hysteria,  and  that  there  is 
slender  chance,  even  after  the  lapse  of  four  years,  of  getting  power 
under  the  old  terms.  Tammany  nominally  may  continue,  but,  with 
the  scattering  of  its  camp-followers  and  a  change  of  its  leadership, 
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DUMPED ! 
Mr.  Hearst's  view  of  it 

— Opper  in  the  New  York  American. 

it  may  become  as  harmless,  and  even  as  helpful,  as  other  political 
organizations— may  lose  the  characteristic  quality  that  in  times 
past  has  made  it  Tammany  and  aroused  against  it  special  patriotic 
opposition.  At  least  it  has  been  made  clear  to  the  selfish  that  the 
business  of  picking  the  public  pocket  is  not  to  be  so  easy  and 
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BY  AND  BY,  MAYBE,  HE  CAN  GET  THE  OLD  FARM  BACK  INTO 
A  NORMAL  AND  PROSTEROIS  CONDITION  LIKE  IT  WAS  BEFORE 
ROOSEYELT    WENT    AND   SPOILED    IT. 

—  Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Lea 
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TOO    TRUSTING   A    NATURE. 

His  Mas  i  ik  —  "  You're  big  enough  an'  strong  enough  to  make  an 
almighty  good  watch  dog,  but  we've  got  to  break  yer  of  that  derned 
habit  of  makin'  friends  with  anybody  an'  anythin'." 

■ — Glackens  in  Puck. 

ON    UNCLE    SAMS    FARM. 


simple  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  once  this  idea  takes  firm 
hold  not  a  few  will  be  as  careful  to  avoid  Tammany  indorsement 
as  heretofore  they  have  been  anxious  to  get  it." 

Contrasting  the  present  fusion  victory  with  other  Tammany  over- 
throws, the  same  paper  says  : 

"It  exceeds  in  importance  those  of  either  the  Strong  or  Low 
years,  for  the  officers  yesterday  elected  are  to  serve,  not  two,  but 
four  vears— a  period  long  enough  to  produce  results  that  no  one 
may  challenge.  Moreover,  the  previous  Tammany  overthrows 
were  due  to  particular  astounding  revelations  and  to  the  first  heat 
of  indignation.  This  time,  with  Tammany  pretending  to  be  decent, 
and  heading  its  ticket  with  a  man  long  conspicuous  as  an  opponent 
of  Tammany,  there  is  more  of  coolness  and  promise  of  permanency 
in  the  verdict.  New  York  now  contains  a  large  and  convinced 
majority  opposed  to  the  essential  Tammany  idea  that  public  affairs 
should  be  administered  for  the  profit  of  a  few  persons  and  interests 
rather  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a  whole.  Never  has 
there  been  an  election  in  New  York  more  calculated  to  inspire 
belief  that  we  have  emerged  from  the  dark  ages  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  which  organized  graft  gave  no  great  popular  offense." 

Chief  credit  for  this  triumph  of  reform  in  New  York,  according 
to  many  witnesses,  belongs  to  Mr.  Hearst.  "Tammany  was 
smashed  because  Hearst  ran,"  asserts  the  New  York  Times,  which 
reveals  a  note  of  civic  pessimism  in  the  following  sentences  : 

"  If  Hearst  had  not  been  in  the  field,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
voters  who  gave  him  their  suffrages  would  have  voted  for  Tam- 
many's candidates,  good  and  bad  alike,  and  Mr.  Murphy's  ticket 
would  have  been  elected  by  majorities  that  would  have  shocked 
all  righteous  men.  It  is  good  that  Tammany  is  smashed,  but 
works  of  salvation  should  nevertheless  go  on,  as  the  punishment 
was  obviously  not  inflicted  because  of  Tammany's  vices,  rather 
because  of  its  blunders  and  of  accident." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Hearst's  avowed  purpose  in  ac- 
cepting a  nomination  was  to  give  the  vote  of  his  own  personal  fol- 
lowing to  the  fusion  ticket.  These  men  that  he  indorsed  were 
elected.  "We  owe  much  to  Mr.  Hearst,"  says  Mr.  Otto  T.  Ban- 
nard,  the  defeated  Republican-Fusion  candidate  for  mayor,  and 
this  tribute  is  echoed  by  the  successful  candidates  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Gaynor.  "All  the  decent  citizens  of  New  York  City 
owe  Mr.  Hearst  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  service  he  has  rendered 
them,"  says  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  President-elect  of  the  Board  of 


Aldermen.  "Mr.  Hearst  has  saved  the  situation,"  asserts  the  new 
District  Attorney.  Charles  S.  Whitman.  The  result,  says  the 
Hartford  Times,  "leaves  Mr.  Hearst  in  a  more  advantageous  and 
influential  position  in  New  York  than  ever  before." 


OTHER   ELECTION   RESULTS 

IX  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  an  "off  year"  in  politics,  inas- 
much as  no  congressmen  were  voted  for  and  governors  were 
chosen  in  only  three  States,  the  local  election  results  in  several 
instances  have  been  of  more  than  usual  interest.  Except  for  the 
defeat  of  Maryland's  Constitutional  amendment  to  disfranchise 
the  negroes  and  the  significant  slump  in  the  Republican  vote  in 
Massachusetts,  the  municipal  elections  held  the  center  of  the  stage. 
In  contrast  to  the  reform  victory  in  New  York,  the  returns  from 
other  cities  seem  to  many  observers  to  indicate  a  somewhat  wide- 
spread reactionary  tendency.  Thus  in  San  Francisco  Mr.  Heney, 
the  prosecutor  of  Schmitz  and  Ruef,  was  defeated  for  District  At- 
torney, and  Mr.  McCarthy  was  elected  mayor  on  an  anti-reform 
ticket.  Victories  are  recorded  for  the  locally  dominant  machine, 
sometimes  Democratic,  sometimes  Republican,  in  Buffalo, 
Albany,  Cincinnati,  and  Philadephia.  Boston,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  decided  to  try  municipal  government  on  a  new  plan  which  pro- 
vides for  nominations  by  petition  and  "the  recall."  Salt  Lake 
City  returned  the  largest  anti-Mormon  majority  on  record,  while 
Cleveland  refused  to  elect  Tom  L.  Johnson  mayor  for  a  fifth  term. 
Says  the  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  of  November  3  : 

"Yesterday's  elections,  so  far  as  returns  have  been  received,  in- 
dicate that  the  people  of  the  country,  from  Maine  to  California,  are 
tired  of  too  strenuous  'reform. '  Wherever  they  had  an  opportunity 
they  turned  down  self-appointed  'reformers  '  and  elected  plain, 
ordinary  American  citizens  to  office.  Gibboney,  the  Philadelphia 
reformer,  Tom  Johnson,  the  Cleveland  reformer,  and  Heney,  the 
San  Francisco  reformer,  were  beaten  outright,  and  Whitlock,  the 
Toledo  reformer,  barely  got  through 

"The  defeat  of  Francis  J.  Heney  for  District  Attorney  of  San 
Francisco  is  significant,  since  his  candidacy  was  practically  a  test 
of  public  sentiment  toward  the  graft  prosecutions.  It  is  reasonable 
to   conclude    that    the   city   has    taken  a  measure  of  Mr.   Heney 
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differing  from  that  of  some  other  communities,  where  he  has  been 
regarded  as  the  ideal  scourge  of  evil-doers." 

Such  results,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  "must 
be  ascribed  largely  to  the  fatigue  to  which  our  people,  in  all  sec- 
tions, are  prone  to  succumb  after  any  prolonged  effort  at  reform." 
On  the  reform  side  of  the  account,  however,  is  to  be  noted  the  fact 
that  twenty-eight  towns  in  Central   Illinois  voted  for  prohibition. 

Of  the  failure  of  Maryland's  second  effort  in  four  years  to  dis- 
franchise her  negro  voters  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  says  : 

"The  defeat  of  the  Maryland  Democratic  politicians  is  a  whole- 
some and  encouraging  indication  that  the  Southern  disfranchise- 
ment movement  has 
reached  its  uttermost 
limits  in  popular  favor. 
There  was  not  a  tenth 
part  of  the  excuse  in 
Maryland  that  there  was 
in  States  like  South 
Carolina,  Louisiana, 
and  Mississippi  for  such 
a  measure  of  discrimi- 
nation, for  the  Mary- 
land negroes  are  in 
a  comparatively  small 
minority  and  'negro  do- 
mination '  could  not 
possibly  be  regarded 
there  as  an  imminent 
peril.  The  scheme  bore 
the  stamp  of  parti zan 
intrigue ;  it  was  de- 
signed to  restore  to  the 
Democratic  party  its 
former  undisputed  as- 
cendency, and  it  is  well 
disposed  of  by  an  intel- 
ligent and  discerning 
electorate." 

The  Washington  Star 
(Ind.)  congratulates 
Maryland  on  her  deci- 
sion. That  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would 
have  cut  a  wider  swath 
through  the  voting  list 
than  was  intended  ap- 
pears from  the  report 
that  its  educational  test 
was  applied  to  a  class 
in  history  at  Brown 
University  with  the  lu- 
dicrous result  that  not 
one  student  could  meet 
it.       "If     this    was    its 
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CADET   EUGENE  A.    BYRNE, 

Killed  by  a  mass  play  in  the  game  between 
West  Point  and  Harvard. 


effect  on  the  Brown  men,  what  would  it  have  done  to  the  black  ? " 
is  one  editor's  flippant  comment. 

A  dispatch  from  San  Francisco  reporting  the  vote  in  that  city 
says  : 

i, 

"The  opposition  to  McCarthy  rallied  round  his  own  statement 
from  the  stump  that  if  elected  he  would  make  San  Francisco  the 
'Paris  of  America.'  This  declaration  was  seized  upon  as  meaning 
he  would  stand  for  a  return  to  the  'wide-open  town.'  " 

The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  explains  that  the  defeat  of  Francis 
J.  Heney  is  due  to  "nothing  else  than  a  public  revolt  against  the 
intrusion  of  the  professional  reformer."  Something  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's reaction  of  feeling  in  regard  to  Mr.  Heney  may  be  inferred 
from  the  suggestion  in  that  city's  Chronicle  that  "cities  that  profit 
by  the  Heney  diatribes  against  San  Francisco  ought  to  have 
enough  gratitude  to  pay  his  campaign  expenses." 

Of  Tom  L.  Johnson's  defeat  the  Hartford   Times  (Dem.)  says: 


"  During  the  past  two  years  Johnson's  power  has  been  waning. 
The  hypnotic  spell  which  he  has  hitherto  been  able  to  cast  over 
the  voters  has  been  broken.  Instead  of  hitching  his  wagon  to  a 
star  he  hitched  it  to  a  3-cent  car-fare.  The  experiment  was  tried 
and  it  proved  a  failure.  The  service  became  demoralized.  The 
traction  controversy  has  been  thrust  under  the  nose  of  the  Cleve- 
land public  for  years.  The  desire  of  the  voters  to  have  the  wrangle 
ended  and  to  have  a  satisfactory  and  permanent  settlement,  with 
peace  instead  of  war,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  enforced  retire- 
ment of  Tom  Johnson." 

In  the  Massachusetts  State  elections  the  Republican  candidate, 
Governor  Draper,  was  reelected  by  a  greatly  reduced  majority. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  interpret  this  shrinkage  of  the  Republican 
vote  as  a  protest  against  the  tariff  legislation.  Says  the  Boston 
.  Xdvertiser  (Rep.) : 

"The  causes  for  the  Republican  defections  from  the  strength  of 
the  Presidential  election  of  last  year  may  be  variously  ascribed  by 
different  critics.  The  most  striking  cause,  probably,  was  the  gen- 
eral feeling  that  prices  of  living  have  grown  so  high  that  some  pro- 
test might  be  made  by  a  refusal  to  vote." 


FOOTBALL  FATALITIES 

Y^  ECENT  football  fatalities,  and  especially  the  killing  of  Cadet 
Eugene  A.  Byrne  in  the  match  between  West  Point  and 
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Harvard  have  dragged  the  game  once  more  to  the  bar  of  public 
opinion,  making  its  future  development  an  urgent  problem  for 
every  college  faculty  and  every  student  athletic  committee  in  the 
land.  Up  to  November  1  the  published  list  of  football  injuries  since 
the  opening  of  the  present  season  numbers  over  128  ;  of  these  100 
were  serious,  w.hile  fourteen  players  have  been  killed.  The 
newspaper  verdict  seems  to  be  that  the  "reformation"  of  the 
American  game  a  few  years  ago  did  not  go  far  enough,  and  that 
a  further  revision  of  the  rules  is  called  for.  A  few  papers, 
like  the  Pittsburg  Sun,  have  little  faith  in  the  power  of  the  Rules 
Committee  to  make  the  game  even  reasonably  safe  along  present 
lines.  In  spite  of  the  momentary  outcry,  says  The  Sun,  "young 
America  will  reserve  the  right  to  kill  itself  on  the  gridiron  just  as 
older  America  kills  itself  in  less  spectacular  ways  over  hot  birds 
and  cold  bottles,  the  ticker  or  social  excess."  While  opponents  of 
the  game  cite  the  death  of  Byrne  as  proof  that  football,  even  under 
the  revised  rules,  is  unfit  for  civilized  men  to  play,  its  champions 
again  remind  us  of  its  alleged  value  in  the  development  of  courage 
and  other  manly  qualities,  and  point  out  that  such  sports  as  swim- 
ming and  polo,  against  which  there  is  no  popular  outcry,  also 
claim  their  victims.  The  "manly  qualities"  argument,  according 
to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  loses  much  of  its 
weight  "when  you  consider  that  there  are  from  300  to  3,000  stu- 
dents attending  in  a  college  and  only  25  or  30  who  actually  get 
football  training." 

Altho  the  Military  Academy,  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Cadet  Byrne,  has  canceled  its  games  for  the  remainder  of  the 
season,  this  is  not  understood  to  indicate  a  permanent  abandon- 
ment of  football.  Colonel  Scott,  superintendent  of  West  Point, 
is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"This  is  the  first  serious  accident  West  Point  has  had  during  the 
many  years  football  has  been  played  here.  It  is  considered  that 
football  bestirs  those  manly  virtues  especially  needed  in  war,  and 
we  know  of  no  manly  game  in  which  accidents  do  not  occur." 

According  to  General  Bell,  "the  records  show  fewer  injuries  in 
football  than  in  any  other  form  of  athletics  engaged  in  by  students 
at  the  Academy."  From  Annapolis,  where  Midshipman  Earl 
Wilson,  the  best  athlete  in  the  Naval  Academy,  was  seriously, 
perhaps  fatally,  injured  a  few  weeks  ago,  comes  the  assurance 
that  no  change  will  be  made  in  the  football  schedule  even  for  this 
season.  "As  the  midshipmen  and  cadets  are  being  trained  for  a 
service  in  which  injury  and  death  are  natural  incidents,"  says  an 
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Annapolis  dispatch,  "it  is  felt  that  it  is  unwise  to  allow  so  regret- 
table -v\  incident  as  the  death  of  one  of  the  players  to  make  a 
change  in  the  established  order."     A   naval  officer  is  quoted  as 

"When  accidents  take  place  in  target  firing,  we  do  all  we  can 

for  those  hurt  ami  then  go  right  on.  It  would  not  do  to  stop  some- 
thing that  is  valuable  in  the  military  training  of  the  youths  because 
oi  an  accident,  no  matter  how  serious." 

tin  the  other  hand.  Coach  Wr.iv.  of  the  Harvard  crew,  thinks 
that  the  accidents  to  Wilson  and  Byrne  "will  prove  a  hard  blow  to 
football,"  and  predicts  that  "the  game  will  have  to  be  greatly  modi- 
lied  to  survive."  Even  more  emphatic  is  Coach  Quin.of  the  Har- 
vard track  team,  who  "looks  lor  football  to  be  abolished  in  a  very 
few  \  ears." 

The  play  which  resulted  in  Byrne's  death  is  thus  described  in  the 
New  York  World: 

"Byrne  played  left  tackle  opposite  Hamilton  Fish,  the  Harvard 
captain,  and  looked  upon  by  many  as  the  greatest  tackle  on  the 
gridiron.  Harvard  had  been  directing  mass  playsagainst  the  line, 
using  old-time  football  tactics  to  drive  the  cadets  back,  and  the 
^ame  became  rough  in  the  extreme.  Byrne  was  stunned  when 
tackling  Fish  and  revived,  but  the  very  next  play,  a  line  plunge, 
was  directed  against  his  side. 

"  Byrne's  method  of  defense  was  to  dive  at  opposing  players  and 
break  up  their  interference.  He  dove  into  this  next  play  and  from 
all  accounts  must  have  raised  his  head  in  an  effort  to  locate  the 
ball  just  as  almost  the  whole  Harvard  team  hinged  forward  on  top 
of  him.  Some  player's  knee  probably  struck  him  under  the  chin, 
jolting  his  head  back  with  such  force  that  it  dislocated  his  neck." 

One  lesson  of  this  accident,  according  to  the  Vale  Daily  News, 
the  New  York  American,  and  the  Boston  Advertiser,  is  that 
every  college  should  adopt  a  rule  absolutely  forbidding  a  man  to 
stay  in  the  game  after  his  powers  of  resistance  have  been  lowered 
by  an  injury.  Most  of  the  moderate  critics  of  the  game,  however, 
direct  their  attack  against  "the  deadly  mass  play,"  from  which,  as 
results  show,  football  is  not  yet  emancipated.  In  the  course 
of  a  long  indictment  of  this  play  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
says  : 

"We  are  not  denying  that  the  football  of  1909  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  that  of  1905 — so  high  an  authority  as  .Mr.  Walter  Camp 
brings  that  out  in  his  article  on  college  football  in  the  current 
Century — any  more  than  we  overlook  the  fact  that  there  are  fatali- 
ties in  baseball  as  well  as  in  football.  But  the  killing  of  a  man  in 
mass-play  is  very  different  from  an  occasional  death  because  of 
being  hit  by  a  pitched  or  batted  ball.  For  the  resort  to  mass-play 
means  injuries  in  every  practise  and  every  game;  anyone  who  has 
followed  the  daily  dispatches  from  the  football-rield  must  [admit 
this.  Harvard,  lor  instance,  was  without  three  of  her  first-string 
players  on  Saturday,  all  veterans  of  last  year's  successful  team. 
A  baseball  team  deprived  of  three  of  its  players  is  a  rarity,  indeed. 
What  is  needed  is  the  elimination  of  all  unnecessary  risk  if  the 
game  is  to  persist,  and  when  the  danger  disappears  it  will  be  an 
infinitely  better  and  more  interesting  game.  One  thing  is  certain, 
the  deaths  in  this  season's  football  are  not  due  to  any  features  of 
the  open  game.  .  .  .  Football  is  not  merely  a  sport  now  ;  it  is  a 
contrivance  for  injuring  and  maiming — for  more  men  go  through 
life  with  'game'  knees,  battered  shoulders,  and  oroken  tendons 
than  the  public  has  any  idea  of.  And  no  one,  we  trust,  will  be 
misled  by  to-day's  West-Point  manifesto  that  football  'fosters  the 
manly  virtues  that  are  especially  necessary  in  war.'  The  chief 
thing  aimed  at  in  war  is  to  kill,  and  kill  quickly,  and- -shades  of 
Gett_\sburg — there  were  manly  West-Point  cadets  and  the  bravest 
and  most  virtuous  of  American  soldiers  long  before  football  was 
ever  heard  of." 

The  Christian  Intelligencer  (New  York)  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  this  season  is  increasing 
with  every  game  played  and  bids  fair  to  surpass  the  record  of 
1905,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  revision  of  the  rules, 
when  24  players  were  killed  and  200  injured,  of  last  year  when  10 
were  killed  and  272  injured,  and  of  1904  "when  296  were  on  the 
hospital  lists." 


RETAINING   CROOKS   IN   THE   CUSTOMS 

SERVICE 

"  "O  OTTEN  from  top  to  bottom  "  is  the  stinging  phrase  applied 
*■  ^-  by  so  conservative  a  paper  as  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  to  the  customs  service  at  the  port  of  New  York,  while  The 
World  asserts  that  one  of  the  first  duties  awaiting  Congress  when 
it  meets  in  December  is  an  investigation  of  custom-house  graft. 
The  specific  scandals  which  prompted  these  expressions  came  to 
light  during  the  trial  of  Philip  Musica,  a  cheese  importer  who  was 
convicted  of  defrauding  the  Government  and  sentenced  to  a  year's 
imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  ,^5,000.  The  fact  that 
Musica  conspired  with 
dishonest  employees  at 
the  custom-house  to  avoid 
the  payment  of  law- 
ful duties  was  proved  by 
the  confession  of  his  ac- 
complices, four  Govern- 
ment crooks  who  turned 
State's  evidence  on  the 
promise  that  they  would 
not  only  enjoy  immunity 
from  punishment,  but 
would  retain  their  posi- 
tions and  salaries  as  ( Gov- 
ernment officials.  These 
men  confest  that  for  years 
they  had  assisted  import- 
ers to  defraud  the  cus- 
toms, sharing  with  them 
the  profits  of  their  crimi- 
nal transactions.  Judge 
Holt,  before  whom  the 
case  was  heard,  exprest 
emphatic  disapproval  of 
the  terms  on  which  this 
testimony  was  obtained. 
"It  is  not  only  discredit- 
able to  the  Government," 
he  said,  "but  it  is  also  an 
injustice  to  honest  men  of 
the  same  class  in  the  ser- 
vice to  compel  them  to 
continue  to  act  in  com- 
pany with  men  who  con- 
fess that  they  have  com- 
mitted crimes  in  the 
discharge  of  public  duty 
and  are  unfit  to  be  trusted."  The  editors  seem  to  agree  with 
Judge  Holt.  "Collector  Loeb,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, "can  not  read  that  language  from  the  Federal  bench  without 
confessing  that  his  admirable  zeal  in  administration  has  led  him 
into  an  indefensible  error."  Mr.  Loeb  himself  made  a  statement  in 
which  he  explained  that  without  the  testimony  of  these  weighers 
a  conviction  could  not  have  been  obtained.     To  quote  : 

"  It  was  not  a  question  of  choice  between  having  all  honest  men 
in  the  Government  service  and  keeping  four  men  admittedly  dis- 
honest in  the  service,  but  the  choice  was  between  keeping  four  dis- 
honest men  in  the  service  where  they  could  be  easily  watched,  or 
allowing  a  great  many  dishonest  men  to  remain  in  the  service  and 
have  them  and  all  the  corrupt  merchants  who  had  bribed  them  es- 
cape punishment  at  the  hands  of  the   criminal  law." 

"  They  knew  perfectly  well,"  he  said.  "  that  if  they  should  be  dis- 
charged and  should  then  testify  that  they  had  taken  bribes,  it 
would  be  practically  impossible  for  them  to  get  employment  else- 


Photograph  by  Eihvin  Levi,  k. 
COLLECTOR    OF    THE   PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Mr.  Loeb  is  criticized  by  the  press  because 
in  his  zeal  for  the  conviction  of  dishonest 
importers  he  granted  immunity  and  retention 
in  office  to  four  confest  "grafters"  among 
his  subordinates. 
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where  and  their  families  might  starve."  The  sworn  testimony  in 
this  case  served  not  only  to  convict  Musica,  but  to  indicate  whole- 
sale corruption  in  the  customs  service  at  New  York.  In  some 
cases,  it  seems,  this  corruption  has  begun  with  the  importers,  in 
others  with  the  customs  officials. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Collector  Loeb.  says  The  World,  to  admit  that 
he  is  giving  the  custom-house  a  cleaning-up  which  it  has  long 
needed.  He  has  invited  importers  to  report  to  him  personally  any 
cases  of  crookedness  within  their  knowledge,  and  it  is  said  that 
Senator  Dolliver  is  prepared  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  a  Con- 
gressional commission  to  look  into  the  facts  of  the  case.  To  quote 
The  World  again  : 

"Collector  Loeb,  who  has  been  in  office  only  a  few  months,  has 
declared  that  he  found  moral  evidence  of  a  wholesale  system  of 
graft  and  corruption.  But  his  appeals  to  the  business  community 
to  come  to  him  personally  with  any  complaints  of  discrimination 
and  grafting  have  met  with  no  response.  United  States  Attorney 
Wise,  after  seven  years' experience,  says  :  'I  have  prosecuted  large 
business  houses  for  defrauding  the  Government  through  crooked 
officials  out  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  I  have  never  had  so  much 
as  a  postal  card  from  any  merchant  protesting  that  he  was  asked 
to  give  a  bribe  or  approached  for  a  bribe.'  " 

"Is  there  anyr  part  of  the  business  of  importing  that  is  free  from 
graft?"  asks  The  Sun,  which  goes  on  bitterly  to  contrast  the 
secret  official  corruption  thus  revealed  with  "the  spectacular  and 
disgraceful  persecution,  outrage,  and  insult  to  which  travelers  are 
subjected  on  arrival  at  this  port."  "If  the  tariff  is  the  mother  of 
trusts,  it  is  the  foster-mother  of  swindling  and  corruption  all 
through  our  business  life,"  says  The  Evening  Post,  which  fears 
that  Mr.  Loeb  has  undertaken  an  almost  impossible  task  in  the 
cleaning-up  of  the  customs  service.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
also  remarks  that  "it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  evils  of  a  high  tariff 
that  it  encourages  fraud." 

The  Sun,  after  an  independent  investigation  of  conditions  in 
the  customs  service,  reports  as  follows  : 

"Scores  of  merchants  who  deal  in  imported  goods  have  been 
gouged  for  years  by  the  graft  system  in  the  customs  service.  They 
submitted  to  it,  they  explained,  because  they  had  to  get  their  ship- 
ments into  their  warehouses  and  strict  honesty  was  not  possible 
with  many  customs  men.  It  took  cash  in  the  hand  and  a  smiling 
acquiescence  in  grand  larceny  to  enable  them  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  in  an  unfair  business  competition  brought  about  by 
the  grafting  in  the  service." 


The  Buffalo  Express  has  this  to  say  on  the  question  of  ethics 
involved  : 

"The  idea  of  retaining  confest  grafters  in  the  service  appears 
repulsive,  but  even  that  concession  is  justifiable  if  it  is  the  only 
practicable  means  of  breaking  up  the  system.  The  argument  of 
the  Sun  article  appears  to  be  that  the  merchants  are  more  victims 
than  criminals  and  that  prosecutions  should  be  directed  against 
men  in  the  service.  If  that  is  the  correct  view,  let  the  merchants 
themselves  come  forward  with  the  necessary  evidence.  It  would 
be  easier  for  a  merchant  who  had  been  made  a  victim  of  extortion 
to  obtain  immunity  than  for  an  employee  of  the  customs  depart- 
ment. The  merchants  who  have  been  participating  in  the  frauds 
could  easily  break  up  the  entire  system,  bring  about  the  punish- 
ment of  the  grafters  in  the  service,  and  put  the  customs  business 
on  an  honest  basis,  if  they  chose." 

These  exposures,  it  may  be  surmised,  will  not  increase  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  service  with  the  traveling  public,  who,  already  re- 
sentful of  alleged  indignities  at  the  hands  of  Government  em- 
ployees, will  be  inclined  to  see  in  every  customs  official  at  the 
docks  either  an  actual  or  a  potential  crook.  Thus  the  Milwaukee 
Evening  Wisconsin  predicts  that  "if  Collector  Loeb  will  not  ac- 
cord to  the  American  traveling  public  the  decent  treatment  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  he  will  lose  his  official  head  "  ;  and  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  complains  that  "while  Mr.  Loeb's  thieves  swindle 
the  Government  and  drag  importers  into  the  net  of  graft  and  black- 
mail, his  ruffians  continue  to  maltreat  incoming  travelers  from 
Europe."  In  no  other  country  in  the  world,  it  asserts,  are  so 
many  indignities  offered  to  perfectly  respectable  persons,  innocent 
of  any  attempt  to  defraud  the  Government.  The  Charleston,  S.C., 
News  and  Courier,  explains  Mr.  Loeb's  paradoxical  position 
by  his  long  association  with  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whom  it  regards  as 
the  great  practical  exponent  of  the  theory  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means.  To  the  Philadelphia  Record  \t  seems  that  instead  of  thus 
straining  a  point  to  punish  an  importer  Mr.  Loeb  should  "  begin 
on  the  Augean  stables  under  his  nose."  The  Pittsburg  Post  is 
merely  one  of  many  papers  to  assert  that  his  action  in  this  case 
amounts  to  compounding  a  felony.  While  it  is  said  that  he  has  the 
support  of  the  treasury  department  in  his  determination  to  retain 
the  dishonest  customs  officials,  there  are  also  rumors  that  the  New 
York  merchants  will  carry  the  matter  by  petition  to  the  President, 
and  will  even  ask  for  Collector  Loeb's  removal.  One  of  these 
possible  petitioners  is  quoted  by    The  Sun   as  saying  that  "the 


THE  OBSTACLE. 

—  Porter  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


A    BULLV   MINISTER     IO   CHINA. 

Why  not  let  Thomas  A.  Edison  get  up  an  ideal  one  ? 

— Grue  in  the  Des  Moines  News. 
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ii  i.jui-  Miller. 

THE    MOST    FORMIDABLE    BATTLE-SHIP    IN    THE   WORLD. 

This  super-dreadnought,  the  North  Dakota,  last  week  established  her  claim  to  be  ranked  as  the  fastest  battle-ship  afloat.     In  addition  to  this  advantage  in 

speed,  she  is  more  heavily  armored  than  any  foreign  battle-ship. 


grafters  have  become  the  mainstay  ol  Collector   Loeb's  private 

secret-service  bureau."     The  situation  is  further  described  by  this 
authority  as  follow-  : 

"While  Mr.  Loeh  has  stated  that  he  has  kept  onl\  a  few  thieves 
in  office,  it  is  known  that  he  has  befriended  more  than  thirty. 
Other  customs  officials  under  suspicion  are  waiting  tor  a  good  op- 
portunity to  turn  Government  witnesses  so  they  ran  wiggle  out  «.i 
personal  danger  and  hold  their  jobs.  It  is  known  that  they  are 
onlv  waiting  for  a  chance  to  frame  up  sufficiently  likely  stories. 
That  is  just  what  the  merchants  who  are  going  to  the  President  are 
afraid  of.  They  want  President  Taft  to  realize  what  the  conse- 
quences will  he  of  the  Collector's  policy  of  breeding  informers." 


THE  FASTEST   BATTLE-SHIP  AFLOAT 

A  PROUD  stiffening  of  American  spines  took  place  on  Thurs- 
day of  last  week,  if  the  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York 
American  is  not  mistaken,  "as  the  North  Dakota,  mightiest  of 
dreadno  swept   in   from  her   trial    trip,"  with    the    world's 

battle-ship  speed  record  of  2j'+  knots.  There  are  faster  cruisers 
in  the  world,  but  no  faster  battle-ship.  Nor  is  the  superiority  of 
the  new  fighter  confined  to  speed.     As  the  New  York  Globe  says  : 

"Her  horse-power  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  British 
battle-ships;  her  displacement  is  greater  than  that  of  the  Dread- 
nought, and  yet  she  has  the  advantage  of  18  to  20  inches  less  draft 
of  water  when  fully  laden.  Both  the  Dreadnought  and  the  North 
Dakota  have  ten  12-inch  guns,  but  all  of  these  guns  are  available 
in  each  broadside,  as  compared  with  eight  guns  in  the  greater 
British  battle-ships." 

America  has  two  big-gun  ships  :  Great  Britain  has  seven.  When 
we  have  four.  Britain  will  have  ten  or  eleven,  and  Germany  per- 
haps as  many.     To  quote  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"The  fact  will  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  United  States  can 
point  to  the  Delaware  and  North  Dakota  as  the  most  formidable 
battle-ships  afloat 

"  In  the  recent  armor  and  gun  test  in  France  when  the  obsolete 
battle-ship  Jena  was  used  as  a  target  it  was  demonstrated  that  the 
protection  of  the  Jena  could  not  resist  the  projectiles  of  big  guns. 
The  result  ought  to  be  gratifying  to  American  constructors,  for 
the  Delaware  and  North  Dakota  are  much  better  armored  than 
British  ships  of  the  Bellerophon  class,  the  Americans  having  a 
uniform  thickness  of  u  inches  amidships,  at  the  ends  and  on  the 
deck  slopes,  as  compared  with  1 1  amidships.  6  and  4  at  the  ends, 
and  2.5  inches  on  the  deck  slopes  for  the  British  ships.  In  battery 
power  there  is  not  much  to  choose  and  perhaps  the  difference  in 
speed  will  not  prove  to  be  striking,  but  the  uniform  and  thicker 
protection  of  the  American  battle-ships  ought  to  count  mightily 
in  action." 


OUR  DWINDLING   FOOD-SUPPLY 

TI 1  E  wolf  on  the  national  doorstep  seems  more  real  to  Mr. 
James  J.  Hill  than  to  the  rest  of  us.  while  the  vision  of  hos- 
tile battle-ships  menacing  our  coasts  is  more  real  to  the  rest  of  the 
country  than  to  him.  W'e  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  yearly 
for  past  wars  and  present  defense,  and  very  little  for  ammunition 
against  the  wolf.  "  The  armed  fleets  of  an  enemy  approaching  our 
harbors."  Mr.  Hill  declares,  "would  be  no  more  alarming  than  the 
relentless  advance  of  a  day  when  we  shall  have  neither  sufficient 
food  nor  the  me. ins  to  purchase  it  for  our  population."  Mr.  Hill 
is  perhaps  the  best  authority  on  the  great  wheat  regions  of  the 
Northwest,  and  his  article  is  published  in  The  World's  Work 
(November),  whose  editor  is  a  member  of  the  Country  Life  Com- 
mission, so  these  words  come  with  considerable  weight.  This 
appeal  for  the  stopping  of  agricultural  waste  is  looked  upon  by 
the  Springfield  Republican  as  "good  economic  gospel,"  while  the 
New  York  Tribune  regards  it  as  "one  of  the  most  timely  and  per- 
tinent utterances  which  have  been  made  on  the  whole  subject  of 
the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources."  Mr.  Hill's  conclu- 
sions are  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  statistics  as  well  as  a 
thorough  personal  knowledge  of  the  great  wheat-producing  sec- 
tion. He  first  reminds  us  that  our  national  prosperity  and  all  our 
varied  activities  are  after  all  founded  upon  "the  agricultural  growth 
of  the  nation  and  must  continue  to  depend  upon  it."  Our  agricul- 
tural population,  tho  comparing  favorably  with  any  in  the  world, 
must,  however,  "be  taught  to  honor  its  occupation  and  to  make 
that  occupation  worthy  of  honor."  This  result  can  be  brought 
about  only  by  instruction  in  modern  scientific  agriculture  and  in 
farm  economy  and  management.  As  a  means  to  such  an  exten- 
sion of  our  educational  system  Mr.  Hill  suggests  : 

"  If  I  could  have  my  way,  I  should  build  a  couple  of  war-ships  a 
year  less.  Perhaps  one  would  do.  I  would  take  that  $5,000,000 
or  $6,000,000  a  year  and  start  at  least  1,000  agricultural  schools  in 
the  United  States  at  $5,000  a  year  each,  in  the  shape  of  model 
farms.  This  model  farm  would  be  simply  a  tract  of  land  con- 
forming in  size,  soil  treatment,  crop  selection  and  rotation,  and 
methods  of  cultivation  to  modern  agricultural  methods.  Its 
purpose  would  be  to  furnish  to  all  its  neighborhood  a  work- 
ing model  for  common  instruction.  Cultivating,  perhaps,  from 
forty  to  sixty  acres,  it  could  exhibit  on  that  area  the  advan- 
tages of  thorough  tillage  which  the  small  farm  makes  possible  ;  of 
seed  specially  chosen  and  tested  by  experiment  at  agricultural  col- 
lege farms;  of  proper  fertilization,  stock-raising,  alternation  of 
crops,  and  the  wdiole  scientific  and  improved  system  of  cultivation, 
seeding,  harvesting,  and  marketing.  The  farmers  of  a  county 
could  see,  must  see,  as  they  passed  its  borders  how  their  daily 
labors  might  bring  increased  and  improved  results.     The  example 
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could  not  fail  to  impress  itself  upon  an  industry  becoming  each 
year  more  conscious  of  its  defects  and  its  needs.  As  fast  as  it  was 
followed,  it  would  improve  farm  conditions,  make  this  a  form  of 
enterprise  more  attractive  to  the  young  and  the  intelligent,  and  add 
enormously  to  the  volume  of  farm  products  which  constitutes  our 
enduring  national  wealth 

"  Results  reached  by  this  arrangement  would  have  the  conclusive- 
ness of  a  demonstration  in  science.  Every  crop  that  could  be  or 
ought  to  be  raised  should  be  experimented  with,  not  at  some  dis- 
tant spot  seldom  visited,  but  right  at  home  on  the  farm.  I  would 
bring  the  model  farm  into  every  agricultural  county;  and  if  any 
farmer  was  in  doubt,  he  could  visit  it,  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and 
find  out  what  he  ought  to  have  done  and  what  he  could  do  next 
time.  It  would  do  for  the  farming  population  what  the  technical 
school  does  for  the  intending  artizan,  and  the  schools  of  special 
training  for  those  who  enter  the  professions.  Side  by  side  with 
the  common  school  it  would  work  for  intelligence,  for  progress,  for 
the  welfare  of  the  country  in  a  moral  as  well  as  a  material  aspect." 

Mr.  Hill  then  proceeds  to  explain  his  fears  for  the  future.  He 
estimates  that  "by  about  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  or  in 
less  than  fifty  years,"  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  be 
200.000,000.  At  the  same  time,  according  to  our  present  standard 
of  living  and  advance  in  population,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  rising  price  of  wheat  and  the  limited  "possible  increase  of  wheat 
production  by  increasing  acreage,"  he  figures  that  each  year  we 


will  come  short  of  feeding  "these  coming  millions"  by  a  shortage 
of  400,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Moreover,  even  now  the  growth 
of  wheat  production  no  longer  keeps  pace  with  the  growth  of  our 
population,  and  we  must  therefore  "provide  from  some  source  for 
an  annual  deficit  of  more  than  35,000,000  bushels."  To  quote 
further  : 

"I  have  stated  the  national  problem  in  terms  of  wheat  for  the 
sake  of  clearness  ;  its  solution  admits  of  similar  statement.  The 
average  wheat  yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States  in  1907  was  14 
bushels.  The  average  for  the  last  ten  years  is  13.88.  That  is,  in 
1907  it  required  45,211,000  acres  to  produce  the  634,087,000  bushels 
that  we  raised.  It  is  a  disgraceful  record.  .  .  .  Suppose  that  the 
United  States  produced  28  bushels,  or  double  its  present  showing. 
That  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in  view  of  what  European 
countries  have  done  with  inferior  soils  and  less  favorable  climates. 
It  would  have  added  634,000,000  bushels  to  our  product  last  year. 

"Here  we  perceive  an  answer  to  the  question  that  the  future 
asks.  Here  we  see  how  the  200,000,000  people  of  about  the  year 
1950  are  to  be  fed.  Here  we  see  where  the  money  will  come  from 
for  our  national  support.  It  must  be  earned  by  and  paid  to  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  But  that  implies  a  kind  of  agriculture 
differing  greatly  from  that  which  now  prevails 

"We  can  not  feed  our  future  population  with  our  present  methods. 
We  must  improve  ;  and  years  of  scientific  investigation  and  prac- 
tical experience  have  demonstrated  how  it  may  be  done." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


"Taxes  are  reduced  $4,500,000  for  1910-11  and  $5,000,000  for  1911-12." 
What?     Where — Oh,  in  Japan! — New  York  World. 

Wilbur  Wright  says  he  can  stay  in  the  air  five  hours.  We  know  politicians 
who  have  beaten  that  record. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

The  pension  rolls  lost  51,581  names  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  but  the  next 
Congress  will  see  that  these  vacancies  are  filled. — Houston  Post. 

Instead  of  executing  that  revolutionist  Professor  Ferrer,  King  Alfonso 
would  have  done  better  to  make  him  vice-president. — Detroit  Journal. 

A  report  states  that  American  tobacco  interests  will  erect  a  cotton  mill. 
We  have  stood  for  hay,  alfalfa,  cabbage,  and  Manila  cigars,  but  cotton — never. 
— Wall  Street  Journal. 


The  Moorish  uprising  has  been  supprest  by  Spain.  At  least,  every  one 
but  the  Moors  seems  to  think  so. — St.  Paul  Dispatch: 

Talking  about  being  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea,  how  about  that 
Massachusetts  man  named  Peary  Cook? — Washington  Herald. 

An  Arkansas  Democrat  predicts  the  end  of  the  world  in  November,  1912. 
That's  a  regular  Democratic  feeling  in  November. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

An  Atlanta  man  wants  1"  swap  a  cemetery  lot  for  an  automobile.  If  the 
proposition  were  reversed  wc  could  better  understand  it. — Florida  Times-Union. 

Mr.  Cannon  says  the  Payne  Bill  is  "the  best  thing  Congress  has  done  in  fifty 
years";  if  that  is  so,  no  wonder  Roosevelt  wanted  the  Secret  Service  to  investi- 
gate Congress. — Houston  1  'kronicle. 


From  "Puck."    Copyrighted,  1909.     By  permission. 


THE   LAUGHTER   OF   THE   GODS. 

The    Big    Four — "Let  'em  argue!     If  they  stopt  talking  they  might  begin  thinking,  and  then  where  would  we  be?  ' 


-Keppler  in  Puck. 
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ENORMOUS  SAVINGS  OF   UNCLE  SAM 

MR.  GEORGE  1'AISH.  joint  editor  of  that  important  finan- 
cial organ,  the  London  Statist,  is  now  visiting  the  United 
States  and  has  written  an  article  in  his  weekly  to  enlighten  the 
British  public  on  the  subject  of  American  prosperity  and  thrift. 
In  his  opinion  his  countrymen  sorely  need  Mich  enlightenment,  for 
thev  generally  have  an  extremely  inadequate  notion  of  the  substan- 
tial worth  and  stability  of  wealth  in  the  United  States.  This  emi- 
nent authority  speaks  plainly  about  "the  ignorance  of  the  average 
European  concerning  the  forces  which  have  brought  this  country 
into  its  existing  prosperous  condition  "  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
indefinitely.     To  quote  his  words: 

"Not  infrequently  one  reads  in  European  journals  of  the  great 
speculation  that  is  going  on  in  New  York  and  of  the  dangers  of 
investing  in  American  securities.  Unfortunately,  the  views  put 
forward  by  so  many  of  the  journals  of  Europe  are  the  opinions  of 
persons  of  high  place  and  influence,  who  have  never  troubled  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  actual  conditions  here.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  opinions  are  made  in  good  faith,  and 
that  many  influential  persons  in  Europe  really  regard  what  they 
would  term  the  so-called  prosperity  of  America  as  a  highly  tinted 
soap-bubble  which  will  speedily  burst." 

This  opinion  is  all  wrong,  declares  Mr.  I'aish.  who  proceeds  to 
disabuse  foreigners  of  these  erroneous  views  .ind  to  point  out  the 
causes  to  which  "the  solid,  permanent  progress  of  the  American 
people  is  due."     It  is  due,  he  tells  us — 

"  First  and  foremost,  to  the  unbounded  natural  resources  ol  the 
country  :  second,  to  the  hard  and  efficient  work  done  by  practically 
every  citizen  of  the  country,  either  in  developing  the  natural  re- 
sources which  Nature  offers  so  plentifully,  or  in  manufacturing 
them  into  articles  of  consumption,  or  in  distributing  them  to  con- 
sumers ;  third,  to  the  encouragement  which  every  one  receives  to 
give  his  best  work  and  to  make  suggestions  for  getting  good  results 
from  the  labor  and  capital  expended:  fourth — and  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  ver\  great  importance  in  the  progress  ol  the  country — to 
the  liberal  participation  which  every  one  enjoys  in  the  general 
prosperity." 

The  American  laborer  and  artizan  receives  wages  enough  to  live 
on,  and  to  spare  for  the  savings-bank  or  for  investment.     <)f  the 

amount  saved  he  writes  : 

"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  annual  savings  of  this 
country  are  over  _/' 1,000,000,000  and  that  the  amount  is  growing 
steadily  greater  from  year  to  year.  This  estimate  tallies  with  the 
conclusions  of  government  officials,  who  calculated  the  wealth  of 
the  country  in  ioco  at  about  /^iS. 000,000,000  and  in  1904  at  ^22,- 
000.000.000.  an  increase  in  lour  years  of  about  ^4.000.000,000,  or 
an  average  ol  / 1.000,000,000  per  annum.  The  present  rate  of  in- 
crease is  greater  than  the  average  of  the  four  years  to  1904." 

He  describes  the  investments  made  from  surplus  earnings  as 
follows  : 

"These  large  savings  are  mainly  invested  in  new  houses  and  in- 
new  buildings  of  various  kinds  and  descriptions.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  is  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  1,400,000  per 
annum,  and  the  mere  housing  of  this  additional  population  involves 
the  construction  of  over  300,000  new  dwellings  per  annum.  The 
progress  of  the  United  States  involves  the  construction  of  a  great 
number  of  new  houses  at  t'le  upper  as  well  as  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  scale.  Not  only  is  there  a  natural  increase  in  the  population 
of  the  wealthier  classes,  but  there  is  going  on  all  the  time  a  proc- 
ess of  expansion  and  uplifting,  a  process  which  is  reflected  in  the 
vast  numbers  of  expensive  houses  which  are  erected  from  year  to 
year." 

Besides  these  house-building  enterprises  the  subscriptions  made 
from  all  sources  toward  the  building  of  railroads.  $600,000,000  an- 
nually, and  the  annual  expenses  of  street  and  elevated  railroads, 
#250,000,000,  as  well  as  the   loans  placed  by  the  municipalities, 


0,000,000  per  annum,  come  from  the  people.      He  sums  up  his 
subject  with  this  calculation  : 

"Without  going  further  into  detail  it  will  be  realized  that  the 
savings  ol  this  immense  and  rich  country  are  enormous,  and  that 
they  are  probably  greater  than  ^1,000,000,000  per  annum.  That 
is  to  say,  the  savings  of  the  American  people  are  equal  to  an  aver- 
age of  at  least  £12  per  head  of  population,  and,  excluding  children, 
to  about  ,£20  per  head  of  population." 


JAPAN'S   CONTROL  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

"HIE  control  of  the  Pacific  is  awarded  to  Japan  by  at  least  two 
-*-  writers,  one  an  American,  the  other  a  Japanese — Homer 
Lea  and  Satori  Kato.  The  former  states  his  views  in  "The  Valor 
of  Ignorance,"  a  work  which  contains  an  array  of  arguments  to 
show  that  America,  in  comparison  with  Japan,  is  unprepared  for 
a  struggle  with  the  Eastern  Asiatics  and  that  Japan  has  already 
practical  control  of  the  Pacific  and  could  without  efficient  resist- 
ance sei/e  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Panama,  Alaska.  Washington, 
Oregon,  and  California.  Maj.-Gen.  J.  P.  Story,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the 
introduction  to  Mr.  Lea's  work,  thus  summarizes  and  indorses 
that  writer's  conclusion  : 

"Japan  has  now  supremacy  in  the  Pacific.  In  the  event  of  war, 
that  supremacy  could  not  be  challenged  until  after  we  had  con- 
structed a  sufficient  fleet  of  colliers.  Japan  can  within  three 
months  land  on  the  Pacific  Coast  400,000  troops,  and  seize,  with 
only  insignificant  resistance,  Seattle,  Portland,  San  Francisco, 
and  Los  Angeles.  A  barrier  of  mountains  and  deserts  makes  the 
defense  of  the  Pacific  Slope  an  easy  matter  against  an  attack  from 
the  East,  and  only  from  that  direction  could  the  United  States 
hope  to  recapture  its  lost  territory.  .  .  .  Mr.  Lea  clearly  .shows 
that  we  are  confronted  by  conditions  which  may  imperil  our 
national  security,  peace,  and  welfare.  No  candid  mind,  who  care- 
fully re. ids  Mr.  Lea's  book,  can  draw  any  other  conclusion.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  book  may  arouse  a  public  sentiment  through- 
out the  country  which  will  lead  to  a  full  and  serious  consideration 
of  a  problem  which  should  no  longer  be  ignored." 

This  double  testimony  agrees  in  general  with  the  views  of  the 
Japanese  expert,  given  in  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten,  a  journal 
generally  fav<  rable  to  Japan.  The  title  of  this  brochure  of  the 
Tokyo  speculator  is  entitled  "  Mastery  of  the  Pacific,"  and  it  opens 
with  a  sarcastic  reference  to  the  cruise  round  the  world  made  by 
the  American  squadron,  of  which  we  read  : 

"In  conducting  their  modern  armada  round  the  world  the 
United  States  of  America  have  merely  made  a  marvelous  display 
of  naval  luxury." 

The  writer  proceeds  to  state  that  Japan  has  mastered  her  prob- 
lem of  naval  construction.  The  Government  can  produce  at  home 
the  materials,  including  steel,  needed  for  their  shipbuilding. 
Labor  and  materials  are  much  cheaper  in  Japan  than  in  either 
America  or  even  Europe.  The  person  11  el  of  the  Japanese  Navy 
is  composed  of  patriots,  well  known  in  the  districts  to  which  they 
belong.  These  men  scarcely  demand  salaries  or  wages.  To 
quote  the  words  of  this  writer : 

"  In  the  event  of  war,  Japan  could,  as  if  aided  by  the  wand  of  a 
magician,  overrun  the  Pacific  with  fleets  manned  by  men  who  have 
made  Nelson  their  model  and  transported  to  the  armadas  of  the 
Far  East  the  spirit  that  was  victorious  at  Trafalgar.  .  .  .  Whether 
Japan  avows  it  or  not,  her  persistent  aim  is  to  gain  the  hegemony 
of  the  Pacific. 

"Altho  peace  seems  to  prevail  over  the  world  .it  present,  no 
one  can  tell  how  soon  the  nations  may  be  entangled  in  war.  It 
does  not  need  the  English  alliance  to  secure  success  for  Japan. 
That  alliance  may  be  dissolved  at  any  moment,  but  Japan  will 
suffer  no  defeat.  Her  victory  will  be  won  by  her  men,  not  by 
armor  plates,  things  weak  in  comparison." — Translation  wade 
forTHK  Literary  Digest. 
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THE  FIZZLE  OF  THE  FERRER  RIOTS 

THE  demonstrations  over  Ferrer's  execution  were  so  marred 
by  acts  of  violence  and  thievery  as  to  disgust  even  the  radi- 
cals who  promoted  them.  Thus  the  French  Leftist  papers  express 
abhorrence  at  the  murders  and  treat  with  ridicule  the  acts  of  puerile 
violence  which  occurred  in  Paris.     Many  doubt  whether  the  exe- 
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Europe — "  Off  with  you,  Spain,  you  are  a  disgrace  to  the  family ! " 

—Ulk{  Berlin). 

cution  of  the  anarchist  leader  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  resigna- 
tion of  Premier  Maura  as  the  troubles  of  the  Rif,  altho  the  severe 
repressive  measures  taken  at  Barcelona  aroused  much  feeling. 
This  we  gather  from  a  careful  perusal  of  the  European  papers.  It 
is  true  that  Roman-Catholic  churches  in  Italy  and  France  were  at- 
tacked and  injured  by  fire.  Inflammatory  speeches  were  made, 
and  revolutionary  inscriptions  were  carried  through  the  streets  on 
flags  and  floats,  the  various  Spanish  embassies  were  besieged  by 
excited  mobs,  barricades  were  raised,  and  policemen  killed.  But 
peace  and  quiet  have  since  been  restored,  and  the  press  have  had 
time  to  comment  on  what  they  call  "this  empty  and  futile  commo- 
tion," mainly  raised,  we  are  told,  as  a  protest  against  clericalism. 


Philip  II.  (to  Alfonso) — "Why  in  the  world  did  you  do  this  so 
blunderingly  ?  You  have  raised  a  worse  hubbub  than  my  Inquisition 
did  in  my  day."  — Amsterdammer. 

Thus  the  clerical  organ  Soldi,  published  in  Paris,  whereby  far  the 
most  violent  disturbances  took  place,  remarks  : 

"The  agitation  organized  to  protest  against. the  execution  of 
Ferrer  begins  to  look  somewhat  silly.  In  Spain,  and  Barcelona 
especially,  people  do  not  appear  to  be  worried  over  the  removal 
of  a  man  who  kept  on  making  trouble,  and  from  the  retirement  of 
his  study  stirred  up  riots,  preached  anarchy,  and  even  among  the 
Spanish  Republican  party  enjoyed  little  esteem  or  sympathy.     It 


is  true  that  a  few  people  in  Paris  have  been  annoyed  by  contact 
with  smashers  of  street-lamps  and  park  seats,  burners  of  public 
vehicles,  brandishers  of  firearms.  ...  As  for  the  general  public, 
nothing  has  kept  them  from  the  ordinary  pursuit  of  their  business." 

On  the  shooting  of  police  officers  by  the  rioters  in  Paris  the 
/.//'('///(Paris),  an  independent  paper,  says: 

"  It  is  quite  permissible  to  discuss  the  necessity  of  Ferrer's  exe- 
cution. But  is  not  the  policeman  who  was  assassinated  yesterday 
on  the  Boulevard  de  Courcelles  much  more  worthy  of  pity  ?  What 
passion,  what  idea,  has  taken  possession  of  the  rowdies  who  in 
answer  to  the  appeal  of  Mr.  Jaures  have  assembled,  revolver  in 
hand?  It  is  in  the  name  of  respect  for  human  life  that  this  demon- 
stration was  organized,  and  lo  !  it  has  begun  with  a  dozen  at- 
tempts on  human  life!  This  is  ludicrous,  or,  rather,  it  is  the 
sardonic  outcome  of  the  irony  of  events  which  is  generally  the 
result  of  that  lie  which  calls  itself  revolutionary  pity." 

Even  the  extreme  Leftist  Intransigeant  (Paris)  seems  ashamed 


Drawn  by  Paul  Thiriat  in  Paris,     from  ''The  Sphere,"  London. 
THE    RIOTING    IN    PARIS. 

This  shows  the  scene  of  strife  when  the  Paris  police  attempted  to 
clear  the  Boulevard  des  Batignolles.  One  of  the  demonstrators  is 
seen  firing  a  revolver,  while  to  the  left  of  the  center  of  the  cleared 
space  stands  Lepine,  head  of  the  Paris  police,  directing  the  opera- 
tions of  his  forces. 

of  the  excesses  perpetrated  in  the  capital  of  France,  and  we  read 
in  an  editorial  of  this  usually  violent  paper: 

"People  start  with  the  most  generous  intention  in  the  world  of 
protesting  against  the  most  detestable  of  crimes.  They  do  not 
appear  to  see  that  such  demonstrations  of  protest,  however  legiti- 
mate and  natural,  furnish  the  city  rowdies  with  a  decent  pretext 
for  giving  full  play  to  their  vilest  instincts.  Thus  innocent  people 
find  themselves  in  the  end  accomplices  of  acts  the  most  odious  and 
stupid." 

This  is  the  general  tone  of  the  Paris  press.  "  It  would  not  take 
many  such  demonstrations,"  declares  the  Republique  Franqaise 
(Paris),  "to  make  Parisians  lose  all  pity  for  the  'hero  *  in  whose 
name  such  acts  were  committed."  The  park  benches,  street-lamps, 
and  trees  of  the  boulevards  "were  innocent  of  Ferrer's  execution." 
Why  destroy  them?  asks  the  Paris-Journal.  "In  very  truth  it 
seems  as  if  there  existed  a  horde  of  ruffians  ever  ready  for  an 
occasion  to  commit  the  vilest  acts  of  brigandage."     This  opinion 
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THE    FERRER   TRIAL. 
The  prisonei  is  seen  seated  at  the  left,  facing  his  judges. 


finds  an  echo  in  the  columns  of  the  Gaulois  i  I 
Paris,  and  the  Eclair  (Paris). 

Mi.  Jaures,  however-,  in  his  Hnmanitd  (Par 
"a  gre.it  cry  from  the  opprest  has  risen  up 
in  every  capital  of  Europe  against  the  royal 
monster  of    Madrid."     To   quote    his    words 
further  : 

"Do  the  monarchy  and  Government  of 
Spain  think  that  they  c.\\\  defy  with  impunity 
the  good  sense  and  the  conscience  of  the 
civilized  world  ?  It  has  been  a  great  cause 
of  rejoicing  to  those  who.  likens,  love  Spain. 
and  wish  for  her  a  future  of  fruitfulness  and 
liberty,  to  see  in  this  riotous  storm  of  pro- 
testation merely  the  occasion  for  a  ure.it  popu- 
lar outcry.  This  outcry  rises  from  the  depths 
of  the  popular  heart,  and  calls  for  liberty  and 
justice.  The  great  crisis  which  the  Clericals 
are  so  eager  to  make  of  vital  import  will 
doubtless  prove  to  the  noble,  yet  sorely  tried 
people  of  Spain  a  crisis  of  reform,  an 
awakening,  which  must  result  in  an  outburst 
of  new  energy  and  new  effort." 

While  the  Osservatore  Romano  (the  organ 

of  the  Vatican),  commenting  on  the  Socialist 
and  Anarchist  riots  at  Rome,  expresses  "grief 
over  the  execution  at  Montjuich,"  it  thinks 
that  "no  such  grief  was  felt  by  the  vile  sans- 
culottes who  made  the  corpse  of  Ferrer  fuel 
for  a  flame  of  pretended  enthusiasm,  while  the 
emotion  of  the  people 
at  large  was  only  a 
morbid  feeling  stirred 
up  by  the  wild  ha- 
rangues of  self-seeking 
agitators." 

Spain  stands  on  the 
brink  of  an  abyss  of 
ruin,  declares  the  Re- 
publican Pais  (Ma- 
drid), commenting  on 
the  recent  riots  and 
anarchistic  demonstra- 
tions. "The  enormi- 
ties committed  by  the 


'.ni-i.  tlu-   Echo  de       Government   at   Barcelona  call  for  an  immediate  compensation," 
if  not  reprisal.     "We  do  not  care  if  people  call  us  anarchists,  or 
isi   announces  that       defenders  of  anarchy."     To  quote  further  : 

"At  this  present  moment  we  have  sunk 
lower  as  a  nation,  our  Government  has  become 
more  infamous,  our  policy  more  barbarous, 
than  ever  before  since  the  time  of  the  ab- 
horred Ferdinand  VII.  Yet  as  patriotic 
Spaniards  we  would  declare  that  none  of 
these  demonstrations  are  necessary  to  prove 
our  earnest  patriotism,  for  we  feel  that  the 
Republican  party  will  be  the  first  to  raise  the 
strong  bulwark  which  shall  save  their  country 
from  the  abyss  of  ruin." 

The  Epoca  (Madrid)  protests  against  the 
charge  that  clericalism  is  to  be  blamed  for 
these  riots.  Speaking  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  London  mob  insulted  the  Spanish  em- 
bassy and  blockaded  the  London  streets  with 
loud  cries  of  execration  against  Alfonso  XIII. 
the  London  Times  remarks  : 

"  Many  of  those  who  have  seconded  the  agi- 
tators by  proclaiming  their  sympathy  with 
Senor  Ferrer  have,  of  course,  no  revolutionary 
leanings.  They  are  only  impulsive  and  credu- 
lous. Their  conduct  would  be  merely  ludi- 
crous were  it  not  for  the  impression  which 
their  foolish  recklessness  must  produce 
abroad.  These  champions  of  justice  them- 
selves violate  the  first  principles  of  justice. 
Because    the    Barcelona    tribunal   convicted 

Senor  Ferrer  on  evi- 
dence which  they  do 
not  know,  they  brand 
it  with  judicial  murder 
on  no  evidence  at  all. 
But  fatuity  of  that  kind 
is  mischievous,  as  well 
as  contemptible,  when 
it  is  displayed  in  in- 
vective and  insults 
against  a  foreign 
State,  by  journals 
which  profess  to  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  party 
in  power.  It  is  the 
nation,  as  Bismarck 
said,  which  has  to 
pay    for    the  windows 


THE    FALLEN    PREMIER. 

Many  think  Alfonso  sacrificed  Maura  to 
appease  popular  indignation  at  Ferrer's  death 
and  divert  it  from  himself,  but  the  government 
organs  insist  his  fall  was  due  rather  to  the  re- 
verses of  the  Spanish  forces  in  Morocco. 
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broken  by  the  press.  Do  these  window-breakers  ever  reflect  what 
the  nation  would  have  to  pay  were  its  foreign  affairs  directed  after 
their  desires?  " — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


BLACK  MERCENARIES  FOR  FRANCE 

"*HE  decreasing  birth-rate  in  France  seriously  abridges  the 
-*-  number  of  those  available  for  the  army.  This  difficulty 
is  increased  by  the  law  which  demands  of  conscripts  only  two 
years  with  the  colors.  France  in  this  respect  stands  at  a  serious 
disadvantage  with  regard  to  her  neighbor  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Yosges,  where  large  families  are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception 
and  an  abundant  crop  of  youths  are  always  ready  to  join  the  im- 
perial forces.  It  is  calculated  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Rousset  in 
the  Liberie  (Paris)  that  if  France  were  confronted  by  a  war  twenty 
years  hence,  judging  from  her  dwindling  forces,  she  would  be  five 
army  corps  short.  It  is  therefore  seriously  proposed  by  another 
officer  of  the  French  Army,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mangin,  that 
France  should  utilize  the  population  of  Africa,  not  only  for  colonial 
troops,  but  also  for  home  defense.  In  her  Northwest  African 
posses'sions  she  has  already  organized  the  Algerian  Tirailleurs, 
numbering  26,000  men.  Colonel  Rousset  mentions  the  proposal 
that  this  contingent  be  increased  by  establishing  the  conscription 
in  Algeria,  and  adds  : 

"The  question  has  not  yet  been  settled,  but  we  hope  it  will  be 
some  day  or  other.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  meanwhile,  that  any 
one  system  can  not  be  employed  among  races  radically  different, 
and  that  the  conscription,  which  has  been  imposed  upon  Europeans 
with  so  much  difficulty,  would  be  viewed  with  horror  by  the  Mus- 
sulmans. ...  I  am  quite  certain,  as  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  that  an  effective  force,  as  numerous  as  solid,  could  easily 
be  raised  from  Algerian  volunteers,  if  they  were  sufficiently  paid." 

He  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  proposal  of  his  friend 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Mangin,  "an  officer  well  known  for  his  services 
in  foreign  lands  and  his  full  acquaintance  with  colonial  matters." 
Colonel  Mangin  proposes  that  a  negro  army  be  raised  from  Sene- 
gal, French  Sudan,  and  the  hitherto  untouched  recruiting-ground 
of  the  French  Kongo,  and  his  proposal  "has  generally  been  well 
received  and  welcomed  by  a  kindly  press." 

The  German  papers  do  not  like  the  idea,  however,  for  they 
learned  what  the  Algerian  Tirailleurs  were  like  at  the  battle  of 
Weissenbourg,  where  France  received  her  first  defeat  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.     Thus  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung  declares  : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  our  soldiers  may  be  once  more 
called  upon  to  confront  these  savage  hordes." 

Savage  hordes  ?  asks  the  writer  in  the  Liberte'.  The  Algerian 
Tirailleurs  behaved  like  gallant  and  civilized  soldiers,  and  took 
six  pieces  of  cannon  from  the  Germans.  The  flag  of  the  Second 
Tirailleurs  was  actually  planted  by  them  on  the  ramparts  of  Stras- 
burg.  And,  moreover,  he  asks,  "what  excesses  did  they  ever 
commit  that  could  tarnish  the  gloriuos  renown  with  which  their 
flag  is  illuminated  ?  "     The  Colonel  concludes  as  follows  : 

"The  Minister  of  War  has  every  possible  reason  for  enrolling 
for  the  general  defense  of  the  country  any  of  our  foreign  subjects. 
And  as  these  show  no  inclination  to  refuse  a  service  of  which  they 
already  recognize  the  honor,  everything  leads  us  to  the  hope  that 
we  shall  soon  discover  a  reservoir  of  military  forces,  calculated  to 
compensate  vis  for  those  which  our  country  fails  to  provide,  through 
its  unexampled  infatuation  and  utter  blindness  to  its  obligations." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London)  thinks  that  there  is  peril  to 
Europe  and  to  the  world  from  this  proposed  new  move  of  the 
French  War  .Minister,  altho  it  is  a  perfectly  justifiable  move, 
Thus  we  1  'Mil  : 

"The  German  Empire  to-day  counts  a  population  of  65,000,000; 
tint  of  France  remains  at  the  figure  for  187 1 — before  the  Treaty 
of  Frankfort  had  robbed  her  of  her  two  fair  provinces — something 
under  40. coo. 000.      Is  France  then  justified,  it  is  asked,  in  refusing, 


for  any  of  the  reasons  given  above,  to  avail  herself  of  the  excel- 
lent material  which  lies  ready  to  her  hand,  material,  moreover, 
which  is  not  only  good,  but  abundant,  since  some  parts  of  North 
Africa  under  French  rule  are  to-day  as  densely  populated  as  Bel- 
gium ?  The  prospect  of  being  able  at  no  distant  date  to  call  up 
three  or  more  army  corps  from  across  the  narrow  sea,  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  war  to  hurry  reenforcements  of  good  soldiers  to  the 
frontier  within  a  fortnight  of  mobilization,  is  one  which  a  responsi- 
ble Minister  of  War  can  not  refuse  to  consider.  .  .  .  Many  will 
find  a  serious  peril  in  this  scheme  for  the  practically  unlimited 
militarization  of  the  first-rate  fighting  men  from  these  great  re- 
cruiting grounds  by  a  nation  which  has  ever  shown  remarkable 
aptitude  for  such  training,  and  which  has  never  shared  our  reluct- 
ance to  employ  subject  and  semi-civilized  races  in  wars  with  Euro- 
peans."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


STOLYPINE  REVEALS  HIS  POLICY 

PREMIER  STOLYPINE,  of  Russia,  has  sometimes  been 
-*-  charged  with  a  lack  of  zeal  and  strenuous  effort  in  promoting 
political  reforms.  He  has  even  been  called  a  reactionary,  and  was 
so  far  hated  by  the  extreme  party  that  on  one  occasion  he  barely 
escaped  assassination  by  a  bomb-thrower.  His  party,  the  Octo- 
berists,  have  recently  been  rebuffed  at  the  polls,  and  this,  among 
other  things,  is  thought  to  have  influenced  him  in  making  a  state- 
ment to  a  representative  of  the  Volga,  a  journal  published  some- 
what in  his  interest  at  Saratoff,  where  he  was  formerly  the  Imperial 
Governor.  In  this  interview  he  first  attempts  to  soften  down  the 
difference  which  is  alleged  to  exist  between  an  autocracy  and  a 
constitutional  government.  "Some  people,"  he  says,  "speak  as  if 
the  establishment  of  a  Douma  necessarily  implied  a  break  with 
the  autocratic  traditions  of  the  Russian  people." 

He  condemns  in  terms  of  i;reat  severity  those  papers  which  de- 
scribe the  country  as  sunk  into  pessimistic  despair,  at  a  time  when 
the  revival  of  confidence  in  the  future  throughout  the  great  provinces 
is  a  striking  witness  to  an   exactly  opposite  condition  of  affairs. 

Coming  down  to  practical  issues,  he  cites  the  land  question  as 
being  the  question  of  greatest  importance  at  the  present  moment. 
To  quote  his  words  : 

"The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  create  the  genuine  citizen  by 
making  the  peasant  a  landholder,  the  only  true  foundation  of 
Russian  citizenship.  We  have  generally  been  counseled  to  do  ex- 
actly contrary  to  this,  and  raise  up  citizens  and  then  make  them 
landholders.  The  Government,  however,  pledges  itself  to  place 
on  the  land  a  vast  population  of  farmers,  a  procedure  which  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  solid  foundation  for  any  State,  and  a  guaranty 
of  civilized  life." 

This  will  do  much  to  elevate  the  status  of  the  village  and  country 
population,  for  the  money-lender  will  no  longer  be  the  most  suc- 
cessful rural  type.     Mr.  Stolypine  declares  : 

"The  loftiest  and  most  prosperous  career  open  to  the  peasant 
has  hitherto  been  that  of  money-lender.  The  introduction  of  in- 
dividual ownership  of  the  land  will  result  in  making  him  the  builder 
of  his  own  fortune.  So  far  19,000,000  acres  have  been  distributed 
among  peasant  proprietors.  The  host  of  land  surveyors  and  dis- 
tributors of  land  were  expected  by  certain  pessimists  to  prove 
agents  of  a  revolution, try  propaganda.  But  the  contrary  has 
turned  out  to  be  the  case,  for  the  young  men  so  employed  have 
prosecuted  their  task  with  patriotic  enthusiasm." 

The  next  problem  to  be  solved  in  Russia  is  that  of  local  self- 
government  as  in  other  well-governed  states.  .Mr.  Stolypine  pro- 
ceeds, in  a  hopeful  vein,  as  follows  : 

"Our  most  urgent  task  in  promoting  national  reform  lies  in 
strengthening  the  national  feeling  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  people. 
This  class  is  to  be  numbered  at  100,000,000.  When  once  tin  s<- 
lower  orders  are  enlightened  and  elevated,  Russia  will  present  1 
new  aspect,  and  the  term  '  Russian  Government'  will  have  a  new 
meaning  to  the  ears  oi  the  other  Powers  throughout  the  world. "- 
'Translation   made  for  The   Literary  Digest. 
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A   MEDICAL  MYSTERY 

THIS  is  what  Marion  Hamilton  Carter,  writing  in  McClure's 
<\e\\  York,  November)  calls  pellagra,  the  Italian  disease 
that  lias  recently  been  multiplying  in  this  country.  The  point 
most  in  controversj  seems  to  be  whether  Indian  corn  lias  anything 
to  do  with  thegenesis  of  the  malad) .  Until  recently,  medical  men 
seemed  agreed  that  it  did-  or  rather  that  a  fungus  or  mold  on 
'spoiled"  corn  gave  rise  to  the  trouble.     But  com  is  a  favorite 
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Each  case  is  represented  by  a  dot. 

American  article  of  diet,  especially  in  the  South  ;  and  Southern 
journals  are  indignant  over  the  idea  that  anything  had  may  spring 
from  it.      Says  Miss  Carter: 

"The  Italian  peasants  live  principally  upon  polenta — a  porridge 
or  mush  made  of  corn-meal— which  they  cook  up  in  great  potfuls, 
a  week's  eating  at  a  time,  and  set  away  in  a  corner  of  the  hut,  ex- 
posed to  dirt  and  flies.  Long  before  the  end  is  reached  the  polenta 
is  spoiled  and  often  decayed.  'Pellagra  is  terrible,'  they  say,  •but 
it  is  still  more  terrible  to  starve.'  Out  of  3,964  pellagrins,  1.022 
declared  that  they  often  ate  spoiled  polenta  ;  1,387  that  they  ate  it 
sometimes;  and  1,385  that  they  never  did.  But  denials  must  be 
taken  very  humanly,  for  the  admission  is  equivalent  to  the  admis- 
sion of  utter  destitution  :  with  some  peasants  it  would  be  a  con- 
fession that  they  had  stolen  corn  out  of  the  landlord's  field  before 
it  was  ripe  and  hidden  it  where  it  was  bound  to  spoil 

'The  whole  question  was  a  puzzle  of  contradictions.  In  some 
regions  the  fall  of  pellagra  ran  closely  parallel  with  the  fall  of  the 
price  of  corn,  in  others  it  rose;  in  some  pellagra  fell  as  the  har- 
vests rose,  in  others  it  reversed.  Thus,  in  i860,  after  four  years 
of  large  corn  crops  in  Perugia,  pellagra  suddenly  increased. 
Afterward  it  fell  with  the  falling  harvests  until  1879,  when  Perugia 
was  obliged  to  import  corn.  Almost  immediately  49  pellagrous 
insane  were  admitted  to  the  asylum.  Italian  statistics  show  that 
asylum  commitments  represent  10  to  11  per  cent,  of  the  patients 
where  pellagra  is  occurring  in  its  virulent  form  ;  so  the  above  fig- 
ures would  indicate  nearly  500  new  patients  following  the  corn 
famine.  Then  there  were  places  where  pellagra  seemed  to  vary 
with  the  rainfall — this  was  true  of  Yenetia,  but  not  of  the  moun- 
tainous districts.  Again,  there  were  places  where  it  seemed  to 
vary  with  vine  culture.  In  the  Landes,  in  Southern  France,  and 
in  some  of  the  smaller  Italian  provinces  pellagra  went  down  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  number  of  vineyards  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  exactly  the  opposite  happened  in  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and 
Corfu 

"  Pellagra  to-day  is  as  much  a  mystery  in  its  final  causes  as  it 
was  in  1844.  when  Baliardini  reported  to  the  Italian  Scientific  Con- 
gress that  the  disease  was  caused  by  eating  spoiled  corn  and  de- 
cayed polenta.  Ballardini's  work  marked  a  long  step  in  advance, 
for  he  disposed  of  the  widely  accepted  theory  that  pellagra  was 
due  to  lack. of  nourishment — corn  being  at  that  time  supposed  to 
contain  very  little  proteid — and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  modern 


zei-toxic  theory.  This  theory,  taking  its  name  from  Zea  Mays, 
Indian  corn,  holds  corn  poison  to  be  the  sole  causative  agent;  and 
to  it  Lombroso  was  destined  to  devote  what  is  perhaps  the  longest 
one-man  research  in  history.  Beginning  with  a  chemical  inquiry 
in  18(14.  he  pushed  into  the  field  opened  by  Ballardini,  and  pres- 
ently succeeded  in  isolating  a  highly  poisonous  substance  from 
spoiled  corn,  decayed  polenta,  and  moldy  bread,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  pellagrozine." 

The  trouble  is,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that  the  administration 
"I  pellagrozine  does  not  produce  pellagra,  tho  it  will  make  both 
men  and  animals  ill.  Experiment  has,  however,  demonstrated,  she 
tells  us,  that  the  disease  is  primarily  one  of  the  nervous  system, 
tho  its  symptoms  are  manifested  in  the  skin  and  digestive  organs. 
It  thus  attacks  first  the  weak  members  of  a  community— degen- 
erates, drunkards,  and  so  on.  It  becomes  hereditary  "even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation."  Its  horrible  effects  have  already 
been  detailed  in  these  columns  ;  the  writer  gives  us  no  new  particu- 
lars. The  strong  point  against  the  corn  theory  is  undoubtedly  the 
after-effect  of  the  disease.  It  is  not  a  simple  poisoning,  but  seems 
to  alter  the  victim's  entire  constitution  and  that  of  his  children. 
The  introduction  of  the  disease  into  this  country,  where  there  are 
now  at  least  5.000  victims  of  it,  makes  the  question  a  live  one  for 
us,  instead  of  merely  an  academic  one.  According  to  Miss  Carter, 
however,  it  shows  at  least  two  peculiarities  here  that  are  absent 
in  Italy,  the  land  of  its  origin.      She  says  : 

"  In  Italy,  Rumania,  Spain,  and  Egypt,  pellagra  is  a  disease  of 
the  rural  population  and  the  very  poor;  in  Italy  it  is  called  mal 
(/,-  la  miseria —  disease  of  the  poor.  In  the  United  States  it  is  now 
largely  an  urban  or  suburban  disease,  attacking  the  well-to-do, 
and  women  in  preference  to  men,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Thayer,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  writes,  'I  have  heard  within  the 
last  year  of  several  acute  fatal  cases  of  the  disease  in  individuals 
living  under  the  best  social  and  hygienic  conditions';  and  physi- 
cians in  the  South  number  among  their  private  cases  many  promi- 
nent people. 

"The  hope  of  the  American  situation  lies  in  the  Pure-Food*Law 
and — the  horse.  At  the  first  pellagra  conference,  Dr.  Powers 
pointed  out  that  pellagra  and  blind  staggers  in  horses  are  probably 
one  and  the  same,  and  Dr.  Wood  suggests  that  we  may  actually 
have  at  hand  all  the  ready-made  serum  we  need.  The  South  Caro- 
lina Board  of  Health  has  undertaken  the  investigation  and  is  try- 
ing to  find  a  recovered  horse.      After  wide  correspondence,  Dr. 
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These  maps  have  been  made  from  data  collected  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Health  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Babcock,  Superintendent 
cf  the  State  Hospital. 

Williams  finally  got  on  the  track  of  one.  About  a  year  ago  a 
planter  lost  $2,500  worth  of  valuable  horses  by  the  disease.  He 
ordered  all  corn  taken  out  of  the  diet  of  the  remainder  of  his  stock 
and  had  them  put  on  oats.  Three  months  later  his  foreman,  think- 
ing the  danger  past,  stopt  the  oats  and  returned  to  corn.  Twenty 
horses  were  taken  sick  almost  at  once,  and  all  but  one  died.  That 
one  recovered  and  was  traded  off.     If  found,  he  may  be  the  most 
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important  animal  in  the  State.  Serum  treatment  has  already  been 
tried,  blood  transfusions  from  recovered  pellagrins  having  been 
used,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  so  far  successful.  Dr.  Babcock 
and  Dr.  Lavinder  have  had  two  cases  at  the  State  Hospital,  Dr. 
McCafferty  another  at  the  Alabama  State  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Cole, 
of  Mobile,  used  it  with  a  negro  woman  in  apparently  the  last  stages 
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Ill  I  L1AKDS  ON    SHIPBOARD. 


of  pellagra.  Still,  none  of  these  physicians  dares  express  any  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  results  of  a  wide  application  of  serum,  for,  as  Dr. 
Babcock  feelingly  says:  "The  more  you  study  pellagral,  the  less 
you  think  you  really  know  about  it.  Until  you  know  the  ultimate 
cause,  you  can  only  keep  on  trying  everything — and  keep  on 
hoping.  But,  whatever  theory  you  hold  as  to  the  ultimate  cause 
of  it,  pellagra  is  a  fact,  and  the  United  States  is  facing  one  of  the 
great  sanitary  problems  of  modern  times.'  " 


BILLIARDS  ON   SHIPBOARD 

I"  T  is  related  that  a  certain  European  sovereign,  being  much 
■*■  gratified  by  the  progress  made  by  a  class  in  his  naval  school, 
presented  the  institution  with  a  handsome  billiard-table,  which  he 
caused  to  be  installed  on  board  one  of  the  training-ships.  He 
had  forgotten  that  billiards  can  be  played  only  on  a  level,  and 
that  ships  refuse  to  remain  level.  It  was  not  until  half  a  century 
later  that  it  became  possible  to  play  the  game  at  sea.  Devices 
recently  invented  to  this  end  are  described  in  La  'Nature  (Paris) 
as  follows,    by  Sauvaire  Jourdan.      Says  this  writer  : 

"The  idea  of  billiards  on  shipboard,  which  was  considered  a 
good  joke  in  i860,  has  become  realizable  in  1909.  ...  A  London 
house  has  devised  and  built  a  billiard-table  that  may  be  used  at 
sea.  Of  course  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  be  unaffected  by  the  roll- 
ing and  pitching  of  the  vessel  and  to  remain  under  all  circum- 
stances perfectly  level 

"The  table  proper,  placed  in  a  ti.xt  frame,  is  so  arranged  that  it 
may  move  in  all  directions  relatively  to  this  frame  ;  but  it  is  not 
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FIG.    2. — SECTION   OF  TABLE. 

suspended  so  lightly  that  the  least  contact  will  move  it,  not  even 
the  pressure  of  the  player's  hand  when  used  to  support  his  cue. 
Only  the  oscillations  of  the  ship  itself  are  able  to  produce  this 
effect.  Even  in  this  last  case,  it  moves  quietly  and  regularly  as  if 
afloat  in  a  closed  receptacle. 
"The  tables  (Fig.  3)  having  the  regulation  cushions  and  covered 


with  the  traditional  green  felt,  is  fixt  on  two  transverse  supports 
bb  .  .  .  each  of  which  has  at  its  center  a  pivot  by  means  of  which 
they  rest  on  a  lengthwise  support  dd  (Fig.  3).  This  latter  sup- 
ports an  axle  that  traverses  the  table  crosswise.  This  axle  oscil- 
lates by  its  extremities  on  two  pieces  attached  to  the  hull  of  the 
ship.  In  fact,  the  whole  system  is  suspended  on  the  Cardan  plan 
so  that  it  keeps  horizontal  no  matter  how  complicated  the  pitching 
and  rolling  movements  of  the  ship. 

"A  system  of  counterweights  and  springs  ee  (Fig.  2)  counter- 
balances the  effects  of  inertia.  Finally,  the  pivots  on  which  the 
different  pieces  of  the  apparatus  turn  have  ball-bearings,  so  as  to 
eliminate  friction  as  much  as  possible. 

"Such  is  this  ingenious  device,  which  is,  however,  somewhat 
too  complicated  to  be  used  for  a  simple  game." — Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


EARTHQUAKE  PREDICTION 

r  T  has  been  stated  on  high  scientific  authority  that  we  are  now 
-*■  in  a  position  to  forecast  earthquake  disturbances,  and  that  the 
loss  of  life  at  San  Francisco  and  Messina  might  have  been  avoided 
had  the  inhabitants  of  those  cities  known  how  to  take  advantage 
of  this  ability.  Such  statements  are  based  on  the  theory  that 
earthquakes  are  precipitated  by  the  attraction  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  acting  on  a  very  delicate  state  of  balance  in  the  earth's 
crust.  According  to  recent  French  investigations,  however,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  such  attraction  has  acted  at  all,  at  least  through- 
out the  very  large  number  of  earthquakes  that  have  been  studied. 
Says  a  writer  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  September  25)  : 

"Earthquakes    have  been     the   objects  of   numerous    theories. 
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FIG.   3. — PLAN   OF  BILLIARD  TABLE. 

Among  the  most  seductive  are  those  that  attribute  a  preponderant 
role  to  the  action  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  to  the  influence  of  sun- 
spots.  Mr.  de  Parville  thought  that  he  had  found  a  relationship 
between  certain  terrestrial  perturbations  and  the  lunar  declination, 
and  he  concluded  that  certain  critical  dates  were  favorable  to  great 
earthquakes,  corresponding  to  well-determined  solar  and  lunar 
positions,  such  as  equilune,  lumstice,  and  declination.  These 
dates  are  very  numerous,  a  dozen  in  a  single  month.  Flam- 
marion,  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  gives  a  statis- 
tical and  chronological  study  of  the  principal  earthquakes,  whence 
it  would  seem  to  result  that  where  some  have  thought  to  trace  a 
relation  of  cause  and  effect,  there  is  only  simple  coincidence.  He 
has  compared  the  dates  of  these  earthquakes  with  the  position  of 
the  earth,  the  sun,  and  the  sun-spots,  and  in  particular  he  has  con- 
sidered a  series  of  violent  earthquakes  that  have  occurred  since 
that  at  Messina — in  Asia  Minor  (January  25),  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
(February  13),  in  Japan  (May  16),  in  Sumatra  (June  6),  in  Provence 
(June  11),  and  in  Mexico  (July  30),  all  of  which  are  scattered 
irregularly  through  the  lunar  calendar. 

"From  Flamrnarion's  statistics  and  from  others,  much  more 
complete,  collected  by  Alexis  Perrey  de  Dijon  in  regard  to  17,249 
earthquakes,  it  would  appear  that  all  these  are  distributed  almost 
equally  among  the  days  near  the  syzygies  (the  day  before  the  full 
moon,  the  day  itself,  and  the  day  after)  and  those  near  the  quadra- 
tures—8,838  for  the  former  and  8,611  for  the  latter.  The  small 
difference  would  seem  to  show  an  influence  of  our  satellite,  but  so 
feeble  that  no  forecasts  can  be  based  on  it." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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A  VOLCANO   IN   REPOSE 

AN  interesting  account  of  Vesuvius  during  its  present  period 
of  repose,  is  contributed  to     The  American  Journal  of 
tttce  (New  Haven,  November)  by  Prof.  Frank  A.  Perret,  for- 
merly of  the  Royal  Vesuvian  observatory.     The  phases  of  "rest  " 
described  by  Professor  Perret  are  rather  those  of  subdued  activity- 
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i   VIUS — EFFF.CT   OF   A    LARGE    INTERNAL    AVALAN<  111 

He  tells  us  of  change  of  form  in  the  crater  by  downslips  :  oi  num- 
bers of  fumaroles,  both  the  little  craters  in  true  connection  with 
the  mountain's  interiorand  the  "false"  ones  that  form  temporarily 
on  cracks  in  the  cooling  lava-sheets:  of  the  continual  production 
of  gases  and  vapors;  oi  flows  of  mud  a  very  conspicuous  feature, 
he  says,  of  this  "repose"  period  ;  and.  finally,  of  remarkable  ava- 
lanches that  occur  from  time  to  time  within  the  crater.  Of  these, 
Professor  Perret  writes  : 

"The  last  eruption  left  great  masses  of  material  in  unstable 
equilibrium  around  the  inside  of  the  crater's  edge,  and  from  time 
to  time  these  were  precipitated  into  the  abyss,  compressing  the  air 
by  their  fall,  and  were  then  ejected  as  immense  dust-clouds  which 
so  perfectly  resembled  true  explosions  that  reports  of  a  new  erup- 
tion were  frequently  seen  in  the  newspapers.  One  of  these  great 
downfalls  occurred  while  I  was  visiting  the  United  States,  and  I 
took  occasion  to  deny  the  report  of  an  eruption  and  published  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  the  New  York  papers. 

"The  downfall  of  these  large  masses  soon  raised  the  floor  of  the 
crater  to  a  point  some  300  meters  below  the  rim  and  subsequent 
avalanches  have  formed  a  series  of  talus  cones  around  the  circum- 
ference of  this  floor  which  are  constantly  growing  and  thus  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  flat,  central  area. 

"I  use  the  word  'avalanche'  instead  of  'dry  slip'  or  'landslide' 
as  it  conveys  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  phe- 
nomenon. Slips  and  slides  are  continually  occurring,  but  the 
descent  of  a  true  avalanche  in  the  present  crater  of  Vesuvius  forms 
one  of  the  most  impressive  sights  which  can  be  imagined.  Detach- 
ment sometimes  takes  place  silently  but  more  often  with  a  sharp 
crack.  The  acceleration  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  freely  falling 
body,  as  the  crater  walls  are  nearly  perpendicular.  Huge  bowl- 
ders, rebounding  from  the  sills  of  lava,  are  projected  horizontally 
and  then  descend  in  graceful  curves,  while  the  bulk  of  the  ava- 
lanche, enveloped  in  whirling  clouds,  falls  from  precipice  to  preci- 
pice with  the  reverberating  roar  of  thunder  until  it  finally  precipi- 
tates itself  upon  a  talus  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater.  Then  ensues 
the  development  of  a  magnificent  dust-cloud,  flaring  and  torch-like 
at  first,  but  it  soon  forms  a  compact  cauliflower  cloud  of  exquisite 
beauty.  .  .  .  The  motion,  both  of  translation  and  of  development, 
is  exceedingly  rapid,  and  the  cloud  unfolds  and  advances  with 
sharply  defined  contours.  It  should  be  noted  that  we  have  here 
no  vapor  of  water,  no  high  temperature,  and  little,  if  any,  elec- 
trical potential — nothing,  that  is  to  say,  which  could  constitute 
anything  like  an  'emulsion,'  and  it  would  seem  that  all  that  is  re- 


quired for  producing  sharp  outlines  in  a  dust-cloud  is  sufficiently 
rapid  projection  against  an  air-cushion. 

"The  smaller  of  these  avalanches  are  interesting  as  showing 
more  clearly  the  various  phases  of  their  development,  the  wind 
often  blowing  to  one  side  the  lighter  dust,  where  it  may  be  seen 
ascending  near  the  still  falling  avalanche  and  thus  forming  two 
columns  moving  in  opposite  directions. 

" The  avalanches  have  recently  become  more  numerous.  This 
is  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  increasing  tension  within  the  volcano, 
which  causes  the  detachment  of  the  materials  by  producing  slight 
earth  tremors.  The  northerly  half  of  the  crater  rim  is  being 
by  their  means  considerably  reduced  in  height  and  altered  in 
contour 

"As  to  the  future,  it  goes  without  saying  th.it  the  remainder  of 
the  repose-period,  be  it  long  or  short,  will  be  of  even  greater  in- 
terest than  that  which  is  already  past.  Fumarolic  activity  should 
increase,  earth  tremors  become  stronger  and  more  frequent,  until 
finally — if  the  volcanic  action  follows  normal  lines — the  magma 
shall  have  fused  and  forced  its  way  upward  in  the  central  conduit 
to  the  crater,  when  a  new  period  of  external  activity  will  be  inau- 
gurated. A  systematic  study  of  the  signs  of  its  coming  would  be 
ol  great  value  to  the  science  of  prediction." 


A   WATCH   WITH   A   LUMINOUS   DIAL 

\  X  EW  form  of  watch  with  luminous  dial  that  may  be  read  in 
*  *■  the  dark,  is  descril  ied  in  the  "  Applied  Science  "  pages  of  La 
IVature  1  Paris,  September  25).  Its  name,  "the  radium  watch,"  is 
unfortunate  and  misleading,  since  there  is  no  radium  about  it. 
Says  the  writer  who  tells  of  it  in  the  paper  above  named  : 

"The  first  thought  that  one  generally  has  on  waking  in  the  night 
is  to  know  what  o'clock  it  is;  repeating  clocks  and  watches  that 
strike  the  hour  when  desired  cost  too  much  to  be  in  extended  use. 
The  'radium  watch,'  whose  price  is  reasonable  ($7)  gives,  on  the 
contrary,  every  one  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  hour  in  dark- 
ness. The  idea  has  occurred  to  many  persons  to  make  dials  lumi- 
nous by  means    of  phosphorescent  powders,   but    the  results  are 
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not  always  satisfactory,  on  account  of  the  feeble  light  emitted  by 
calcium  sulfid,  which  is  not  very  brilliant  except  when  recently  ex- 
posed to  sunlight.  Evidently  there  is  no  radium  in  the  composi- 
tion used  on  the  dial  of  the  watch  that  we  have  recently  tested  .  .  . 
but  it  is  a  new  phosphorescent  powder  whose  brilliancy  much  sur- 
passes that  of  any  that  we  have  hitherto  seen.  Even  after  several 
days,  without  again  exposing  it  to  sunlight,  it  continues  to  shine 
brightly.  Only  the  hands  are  covered  with  it,  and  a  small  lumin- 
ous point  is  placed  on  each  of  the  hours.  This' is  quite  sufficient, 
for  we  are  so  accustomed  to  a  clock  dial  that  we  can  tell  time  by 
the  position  of  the  hands,  without  the  necessity  of  actually  seeing 
the  figures.  If  there  is  any  doubt,  we  may  always  find  out  what 
the  figures  are  by  counting  from  the  figure  six,  from  which  the 
luminous  dot  has  been  purposely  omitted.  .  .  .  The  watch  also 
has  an  alarm,  whose  bell  is  quite  loud  when  the  case  is  open. 
This  is  so  arranged  that  when  the  lid  is  open  it  forms  a  support, 
so  that  the  dial  is  then  disposed  vertically.  The  dimensions  are 
those  of  an  ordinary  watch  and  nothing  distinguishes  it  from  others 
at  first  sight ;  it  is  calculated  to  be  useful  to  travelers  and  to  all 
persons  whose  occupations  require  them  to  be  early  risers." — 
Translation  made  for The  Literary    Digest. 


"The  heat  insulation  obtained  by  this  arrangement  insures  an 
evaporation  lasting  2-2 y2  hours.  The  apparatus  is  free  from  any 
double-walled  vessel  with  vacuum  between  the  walls,  as  these  de- 
vices— while  being  far  too  delicate  to  handle — by  cutting  off  any 


A  LIQUID-AIR  RESPIRATOR 

A  SUCCESSFUL  attempt  to  use  liquid  air  for  feeding  the 
respiration  apparatus  used  in  rescuing  work,  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  George  Claude,  of  Paris,  the  well-known  worker  in  the 
field  of  air  liquefaction.  This  apparatus,  which  is  described  in 
Knowledge  and  Scientific  News  (London,  October),  avoids  the 
harmful  variations  in  composition  usually  occurring  in  the  case  of 
liquid  air,  and  insures  high  efficiency.     Says  the  writer : 

"The  liquid  oxygen  is  contained  in  a  metal  tank  and  locked 
efficiently  by  incombustible  glass  wool,  so  that  the  operator  may, 
without  any  inconvenience,  assume  any  position  entailed  by  his 
work.  The  tank  is  surrounded  by  an  incombustible  heat  insulator 
(likewise  glass  wool),  the  high  efficiency  of  which  has  been  borne 
out  by  practise.  This  heat-insulating  material  is  placed  in  another 
very  substantial  metal  tank.  All  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  so 
strong  as  readily  to  resist  any  mechanical  strain,  which  is  an  un- 
doubted advantage  over  previous  designs. 


APPARATUS    IN    POSITION. 


THE   MASK   AND   THE   LIQUID-AIR  VESSELS. 

outside  heat,  just  prevent  the  very  purpose  of  the  apparatus — the 
production  of  a  lively  evaporation  of  liquefied  gas. 

"The  oxygen  supply  is  very  plentiful,  the  12  liters  of  liquid 
oxygen  being  reduced  in  two  hours  to  1,200  liters  of  gaseous  oxy- 
gen, corresponding  to  a  rate  of  600  liters  per  hour,  which  is  five 
times  the  amount  necessitated  by  a  hard  manual  worker.  How- 
ever, this  abundance  does  not  mean  any  waste  of  material ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  affords  another  advantage  :  In  the  apparatus  most  in 
favor  at  the  present  time,  which  is  based  on  the  use  of  comprest 
oxygen,  the  very  considerable  weight  of  the  oxygen  bottles  entails 
the  utilization  of  absolutely  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  carried  by  the 
operator.  So  far  from  discharging  into  the  open  the  products  of 
respiration,  which  still  contain  much  oxygen,  these  are  made  to 
pass  over  cartridges  of  regenerating  matter,  in  which  the  water 
and  carbonic  acid  are  absorbed.  In  the  Claude  apparatus  this 
costly  and  inconvenient  complication  is  avoided,  only  the  most 
exhausted  gases  (viz.,  those  obtained  at  the  end  of  each  respira- 
tion) being  discharged,  while  the  breathed-out  gases,  not  dis- 
charged, which  still  contain  enormous  amounts  of  oxygen,  are  kept 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  fresh  oxygen. 

"The  vaporized  oxygen  does  not  go  directly  to  the  mask;  as 
evaporation  isacontinuous  andrelatively  slow  phenomenon,  while 
inspiration,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  practically  instantaneous  process 
requiring  a  considerable  gas  volume,  some  intermediary  is  obvi- 
ously required.  The  vaporized  oxygen  is,  to  this  effect,  thrown 
out,  first  into  a  caoutchouc  bag  .  .  .  enclosed  in  another  substan- 
tial metal  reservoir,  and  thence  is  supplied  to  the  mask  through  a 
tube  of  sufficient  cross  section.  The  mask  is  applied  on  the  face 
by  a  device,  insuring  a  sufficiently  tight  closure,  in  spite  of  any 
variations  in  the  form  of  faces.  A  special  advantage  of  this 
arrangement  is  that  the  slight  depression  produced  during  respira- 
tion applies  the  mask  more  tightly  against  the  face,  thus  absolutely 
preventing  the  entrance  of  any  traces  of  vitiated  outside  air,  where- 
as during  expiration  the  mask  allows  the  expired  air  to  escape  into 
the  open,  when,  at  the  end  of  expiration,  the  caoutchouc  bag  is 
filled  both  with  the  products  of  expiration  and  the  oxygen  vapor- 
ized between  two  successive  inspirations.  The  most  vitiated 
gases  are  thus  expelled  automatically,  without  the  aid  of  any 
special  mechanism,  and  this  is  why  the  proportion  of  expired  gases 
in  the  bag  is  never  inconvenient,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  regen- 
erators and  the  use  of  such  small  amounts  of  liquid  oxygen.  This 
strikingly  illustrates  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  apparatus, 
which,  strictly  speaking,  does  not  comprize  any  mechanism  and 
thus  is  free  from  any  risk  of  breakdown." 
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CHEMICAL   DRINKING-WATER 

THE  experience  of  the  Peterkin  family,  who  salted  their  coffee 
by  accident  and  spent  much  valuable  time  in  trying  to  mend 
matters  by  adding  various  chemical  reagents,  is  recalled  by  that 

of  sonic  modern  municipalities  who  do  not  like  the  ingredients  in 
their  drinking-water — mud,  perhaps,  or  lime — and  are  trying  to 
mend  matters  by  chemical  processes.  The  Peterkins,  it  will  be 
remembered,  by  advice  of  their  mentor.  The  Lady  from  Philadel- 
phia, finally  concluded  that  the  best  way  out  was  to  make  more 
coffee  ;  but  this  expedient  can  not  be  adopted  generally  in  the  case 
of  drinking-water.  Other  and  purer  supplies  are  distant  and  ex- 
pensive; New  York  may  send  to  the  Catskills  for  hers,  but  the 
towns  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  must  take  their  muddy  rivers  as 
sources  of  supply,  either  with  or  without  treatment  of  some  kind. 
McKeesport,  Pa.,  for  instance,  found  its  water  too  hard  and  in- 
stalled a  softening  plant,  not  only  for  the  industrial  use  of  the 
water,  but  also  for  drinking-purposi-..  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
Says  Dr.  A.  ('..  Sandblad,  the  chemist  and  bacteriologisl  of  the 
McKeesport  plant,  in  a  recent  paper  in  Engineering  News  (New- 
York,  October) : 

"Scarcely  had  the  McKeesport  water-softening  and  filtration 
plant  been  in  operation  four  weeks,  before  a  certain  professional 
man  of  that  city  declared  'that  any  one  who  drinks  the  McKeesport 
softened  water  for  two 
years  will  be  dead." 
Kindly  note  that  these 
words  did  not  come 
from  a  layman.  They 
can  not  be  swept  aside 
without  further  com- 
ment as  the  immature 
conclusions  of  an  un- 
trained mind.  Coming 
as  they  do  from  a  man 
of  mature  years,  wide 
experience,  and  sup- 
posedly mature  judg- 
ment— a  member  of  a 
profession  whose  call- 
ing it  is  to  preserve 
human  health  and  hap- 
piness, they  demand  the 
attention  of  water-works 
men,  and  it  is  the  object 
of  this  paper  to  ascertain 
if  such  conclusions  have 
any  foundation  in  facts. 

"This  is  an  extreme 
and  drastic  declaration, 
in  which  few  persons 
will  concur ;  but  many 
persons,  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the 
methods  of  water  soft- 
ening, sometimes  en- 
tertain some  doubts  in 

their  minds  as  to  the  entire  wholesomeness  of  a  softened  water 
supply.  That  water  is  softened  successfully  for  boiler  purposes 
no  one  will  deny.  But  that  water  intended  for  domestic  use  can 
be  softened  by  chemical  processes  and  leave  no  injurious  matter 
in  the  water  seems  beyond  the  possible  to  many,  even  those  who 
should,  by  their  training  and  experience,  be  in  a  position  to  form 
an  accurate  opinion  on  the  question.  Many  of  these  doubting 
Thomases  are  honest  and  intelligent  persons.  They  are  honest 
in  their  apprehensions  and  they  are  willing  to  accept  reasons  if 
they  have  them  presented  to  them  in  a  manner  which  they  can 
comprehend." 

Dr.  Sandblad  does  not  believe  that  chemical  treatment,  at  least 
as  carried  out  in  McKeesport,  injures  the  potability  of  the  water; 
he  describes  the  process  at  length,  and  shows  that  the  substances 
ieft  in  the  water  after  it  are  present  in  many  good  drinking-waters. 
He  acknowledges,  however,  that  no  treatment  of  this  kind  should 
be  adopted  without  careful  preliminary  study.     He  says  : 


"  Of  course  no  one  should  undertake  to  select  a  system  of  soften- 
ing for  any  given  locality  without  first  becoming  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  varying  conditions  and  peculiarities  of  that 
locality's  source  of  supply.  Only  a  thorough  knowledge  of  such 
data  can  result  in  a  successfully  designed  plant;  therefore  no  one 
should  decide  until  all  the  conditions  have  been  ascertained  over 
a  sufficiently  long  period  of  time  to  warrant  definite  conclusions. 
No  definite  time  can  be  arbitrarily  laid  down." 


ROBINOVI  I'CH  S    DEVICE    FOR    ELKCTRIC     RESUSI   ITATION. 

i.  Arrangement  for  reducing  difference  of  potential ;  2.  special  interruption,  giving  rapidly  inter- 
rupted direct  current ;  3.  milliamperemeter  to  measure  current-intensity  ;  4,  commutator  ;  5,  volt- 
meter ;  6,  enlarged  representation  of  the  interrupter  (2) ;  7,  interrupting  wheel ;  8,  micrometer  screw 
regulating  the  frequency  of  the  cmrent,  as  read  off  on  the  scale  (12);  13,  rheostat  to  regulate  the 
speed  of  the  electric  motor  operating  the  interrupter 


ELECTRICITY  AS  AN  AWAKENER 

WHEN  one  has  fallen  into  a  stupor  or  a  state  of  coma,  elec- 
tricity, properly  applied,  may  be  employed  to  awaken  him. 
This  discovery,  made  some  time  ago  in  France,  has  now  been 
placed  on  a  practical  basis  in  this  country.  It  is  connected,  oddly 
enough,  with  the  other  discovery  that  an  alternating  current  oi 
proper  rhythm  may  be  used  to  put  a  patient  to  sleep.  Says  Dr. 
Alfred  Gradenwitz,  writing  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  October  2)  : 

"  It  would  seem  strange,  at  first  sight,  that  the  electric  current, 
whose  effects  in  electrocution  are  well  known,  should  also  be  able 
to  reanimate.  It  is  with  this,  as  with  so  many  other  chemical  or 
physical  agents,  which,  according  to  the  dose  and  the  conditions 
of  use,  exert  either  a  favorable  or  a  fatal  action. 

"  It  has  been  well  known,  since  the  experiments  made  several 
years  ago  by    Battelli  at  Geneva,  that  a  very  short  shock  with  a 

high-tension  alternating 
current  may  recall  to  life 
a  subject  apparently 
electrocuted.  It  was  not 
until  the  investigations 
of  Leduc  and  Kouxeau, 
at  Nantes,  however,  that 
we  were  permitted  to 
witness  a  practical  ap- 
plication of  this  phe- 
nomenon. And  now 
Dr.  Robinovitch,  the 
learned  directress  of  a 
pathological  review  in 
New  York,  who  divides 
her  time  between  the 
laboratories  of  France 
and  America,  has  been 
able  by  her  researches 
to  place  electric  resusci- 
tation on  a  sufficiently 
sure  basis  to  make  pos- 
sible its  practical  use, 
not  only  in  cases  of  acci- 
dental electric  shock  but 
in  syncope  due  to  nar- 
cosis by  chloroform  or 

ether 

"  The  apparatus  shown 
and  described  herewitli 
is  intended  especially 
for  the  resuscitation  of 
persons  who  have  had 
an  overdose  of  chloroform  or  ether.  The  new  process  will  ren- 
der precious  service,  especially  since  the  methods  of  mechanical 
reanimation  now  in  use  are  but  feebly  effective  in  serious  cases 
of  this  kind.  The  electric  method  will  be  used  under  the  best 
conditions,  the  physician  having  the  electric  apparatus  ready  for 
immediate  use,  during  the  progress  of  the  narcosis. 

"The  experimenter  has  made  very  instructive  tests  with  dogs, 
which  when  asphyxiated  by  chloroform  until  respiration  and  heart 
action  were  completely  suspended,  were  recalled  to  life  by  the  ap- 
plication of  rhythmic  impulses  of  current 

"Mile.  Robinovitch  has  also  constructed  portable  devices  in- 
tended to  be  of  service  in  accidents  caused  by  electric  shock.  She 
has  recently  had  occasion  for  the  first  time,  to  apply  her  method 
to  man.  A  woman  who  had,  by  reason  of  sudden  deprivation  of 
morphin,  fallen  into  a  serious  syncope,  which  resisted  all  ordinary 
mechanical  methods  of  reanimation,  was  resuscitated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  electric  treatment  for  thirty  seconds  only." — Trans- 
lation made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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MRS.   BESANT  REPUDIATED   IN  INDIA 

T)Y  the  time  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  gathers  together  her  American 
-1— '  sheaves  for  her  Indian  warehouses  it  looks  as  tho  she  might 
find  her  barns  burned  down  by  the  very  Hindu  pundits  whose 
faith  she  claims  to  represent.  She  is  making  a  lecture  tour  of 
America,  converting  men  and  women  to  occultism,  initiating  them 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  so-called  philosophy  of  the  Hindus.     But 

the  intelligent  people  in  India, 
we  are  told,  are  rising  un- 
equivocally to  condemn  Mrs. 
Besant's  propaganda  as  being 
of  the  nature  of  a  powerful 
drug,  that  will  unman  a  na- 
tion. Pundit  Manohar  Lai 
Zutshi,  M.A.,  sounds  this  note 
of  warning  in  a  recent  number 
of  the  Allahabad  Hindustan 
Review.  He  propounds  the 
question:  "What  does  the- 
osophy  stand  for  in  the  new 
life  for  India  ?  "  and  he  trench- 
antly answers  this  query  in 
the  following  words  : 


\  m 


m 


teaching   Hindus    Hinduism,  and   thej 
talk  of  ending  this  anomaly 


"  It  (theosophy)  stands  for 
orthodoxy,  for  reaction,  for 
inactivity,  for  sheer  inertia. 
I  am  not  here  concerned  with 
the  dogmas  of  'theosophy,' 
the  occult  chemistry,  the  as- 
tral plane,  or  the  mahatmas. 
The  mahatmas  may  be  as 
plentiful  in  Tibet  as  black- 
berries, for  aught  I  know.  On 
mrs.  annie  besant.  these   questions    mine    is   the 

Native  Indians,  it  is  said,  find  it  in-  agnostic  attitude  :  I  do  not 
congruous  for  this  Englishwoman  to  be        know  (But)      there     are 

certain  weaknesses  in  Hindu 
character,  weaknesses  born  in 
our  blood  and  bred  in  our  bone,  which  'theosophy,'  instead  of  re- 
moving, only  confirms  and  intensifies.  I  am  not  going  to  inquire 
into  the  genesis  of  these  weaknesses  .  .  .  but  that  those  weaknesses 
exist  and  make  the  Hindus  'mild,'  inactive,  unpractical,  and  quite 
unfit  for  the  strenuous  life  of  modern  times,  no  one  can  deny.  A 
very  strong  tendency  to  mystic  pessimism  colors  the  thought  of 
even  our  best  thinkers,  and  in  the  average  Hindu  it  degenerates 
into  mere  passivity  and  sheer  nirvana.  The  shaking  off  of  this  in- 
tellectual torpor  is  the  sine  qua.  non  of  success  under  modern  con 
ditions  of  life,  and  consequently  anything  which  tends  to  intensify 
and  perpetuate  it  is  most  decidedly  an  evil.  I  hold,  and  I  am  not 
alone  in  that  opinion,  that  'Theosophy'  does  act  in  that  way  on 
the  Hindu  mind.  To  the  man  who  is  dead  drunk  with  alcohol,  it 
gives  an  additional  dose  of  dhatura  (a  powerful  East-Indian 
drug)." 

Here  the  learned  pundit  strengthens  his  argument  by  quoting 
from  another  learned  pundit,  Iqbal  Kishen  Shargh.i,  who  also 
denounces  theosophy  as  robbing  the  Hindu  of  the  small  meed  of 
vitality  that  he  may  have.   To  quote  Pundit  Shargha  : 

"  Unfortunately  the  average  Hindu  is  of  a  contemplative  rather 
than  of  an  active  turn  of  mind  ;  and  theosophical  teachings  do  him 
some  harm  by  exercising  a  quieting  influence  upon  a  nature 
already  quiescent.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  these  teachings  on  the  ordi- 
nary Indian  mind  is  to  magnify  the  unseen  and  distant  and  to  be- 
little the  present  and  the  seen.  The  theories  may  be  true  or  false  ; 
but  they  strengthen  a  vicious  tendency  which  ought  to  be  guarded 
against." 

this  inherent  weakness  in  theosophy,  there  is  yet 
another  reason  why  this  cult  is  being  condemned  in  India.  The 
people  of  Hindustan  are  coming  to  realize  and  chafe  at  the  incon- 
gruity of  an  Englishwoman  teaching  the  Hindus  Hinduism,  and  are 


talking  of  putting  a  period  to  this  grotesque  anomaly.  In  fact, 
East-Indian  leaders  have  begun  to  see  a  grave  menace  to  the  future 
existence  of  their  race  in  Mrs.  Annie  Besant's  role  as  an  expounder 
of  Hinduism  in  India  itself,  and  native  scribes  are  not  hesitating 
to  warn  their  countrymen  to  beware  of  the  guile  of  this  aged  Euro- 
pean woman  who,  they  assert,  is  insidiously  working  for  the  com- 
plete enslavement  of  the  Hindu  people.  To  quote  the  first-named 
writer : 

"To  the  average  Hindu  theosophist,  theosophy  means  Hindu- 
\%ra.filus  Mrs.  Annie  Besant.  He  seems  to  have  made  Mrs.  Besant 
the  keeper  of  his  conscience  and  the  'overseer  '  of  his  soul.  Caste 
system  is  good  because  Mrs.  Besant  is  in  favor  of  it;  widow 
marriage  is  bad  because  Mrs.  Besant  is  opposed  to  it.  With  the 
English  jingoes  during  the  Boer  War  it  was  'My  country,  right  or 
wrong.'  With  the  ordinary  Hindu  theosophist  it  is  'Mrs.  Besant, 
right  or  wrong.'  And,  as  every  schoolboy  knows,  this  spirit  of 
obscurantism  is  fatal  to  all  improvement  and  to  all  honest  thinking. " 

Lala  Har  Dyal,  a  distinguished  graduate  of  an  Indian  university 
and  a  professor  of  one  of  the  leading  patriotic  colleges  of  Lahore, 
writing  in  a  late  number  of  the  Calcutta  Modern  Review,  goes 
still  farther.  He  believes  that  Mrs.  Besant's  propaganda  is  deal- 
ing death-blows  to  Hinduism  which  she  claims  to  be  uplifting. 
Says  he  : 

"Recently  a  number  of  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen  have 
come  forward  as  apostles  of  Hinduism,  pure  and  undefiled.  They 
presume  to  instruct  us  in  our  own  holy  shastras.  They  profess 
great  love  for  our  religion.  .  .  .  An  Englishwoman  (Mrs.  Annie 
Besant)  is  president  of  a  body  composed  of  the  e'lite  of  Hinduism, 
influential  landowners  and  learned  priests  of  Benares.  And  they 
voluntarily  pay  her  homage.  .  .  .  Englishmen  and  Englishwomen 
honored  almost  as  priests  by  some  of  us  !  Mark  the  sad  spec- 
tacle ;  ponder  over  its  deep  significance.  It  is  the  death-knell  of 
the  Hindu  race." 


UNMOVED   BY  SUICIDE 

SUICIDE  in  the  United  States  has  increased  to  a  startling  de- 
gree, but,  says  The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee),  the  really 
startling  thing  about  it  is  that  it  does  not  startle  serious-minded 
people.  "  It  hardly  awakens  more  remark  than  does  the  ordinary 
way  of  dying  for  one  to  read  in  the  morning  paper  that  some 
prominent  banker  or  leading  society  woman  has  deliberately 
thrown  life  away.  'Poor  man  !  '  or  'Poor  woman  ! '  we  say  ;  just 
as  tho  they  had  been  taken  off  by  pneumonia." 

For  facts  the  writer  might  have  quoted  the  figures  of  Frederick 
L.  Hoffman,  appearing  in  the  New  York  Tribune  (November  4), 
showing  that  for  the  last  year  the  rate  of  suicide  has  been  higher 
than  during  any  previous  year  for  which  approximately  accurate 
data  are  available.  "Against  the  rate  of  18.8  to  the  100,000  of 
population  in  1907,  the  rate  for  1908  was  21.8,  or  higher  by  over 
one  point  than  the  exceptionally  high  rate  for  1904  of  20.7."  The 
actual  increase  in  the  number  of  suicides  during  the  year  was  6or, 
while  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  population  during  the  same 
period  was  only  2.3  per  cent.  Returns  from  65  cities  show  3,853 
suicides.  Suicidal  frequency  is  lowest  in  the  small  cities  and  high- 
est in  the  large.  Cities  of  Western  States  hold  the  highest  rate, 
while  those  of  the  North  Central  States  stand  the  lowest.  About 
the  character  of  the  suicides  Mr.  Hoffman  writes  : 

"An  analysis  of  individual  cases  of  suicide  would  seem  to  sus- 
tain the  conclusion  that  the  increase  in  suicidal  frequency  affects 
particularly  the  well-to-do,  prosperous,  and  better  educated  ele- 
ments of  the  population  rather  than  the  unfortunate,  the  ignorant, 
and  the  poor.  Such  a  study  of  individual  cases  also  reveals  the 
fact  of  a  close  connection  between  suicide  and  crime  in  all  its 
phases,  particularly,  however,  crimes  of  a  more  serious  character 
committed  by  men  in  high  positions  of  responsibility,  where  the 
only  alternative  to  escape  punishment  is  the  termination  of  life 
by  self-murder.     Finally,  there  is  positive  evidence  of  mental  and 
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physical  deterioration,  and  in  part,  at  least  among  those  who  have 
come  from  (lit  country  to  live  in  the  cities  and  to  whom  the  in- 
tensity of  city  life,  its  opportunities  tor  excitement  and  temptation 
prove  disastrous, causing  mental  unbalance,  nervous  diseases,  and 
material,  moral,  and  spiritual  discontent." 

Turning  to  the  religious  aspects  of  the  question,  J'hc  Living 
Church  observes  : 

"While  it  is  wrong  to  exaggerate,  it  would  seem  that  in  our 
modem  lite  we  are  developing  a  condition  in  morals  similar  to  that 
of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  decay.  This  is  a  day  in  which  the 
materialistic  philosophy  of  the  last  generation,  altho  it  has  run  its 
course  and  died  out 
of  the  schools, 
would  seem  to  have 
filtered  through  into 
the  common  mind, 
and  to  have  pro- 
duced its  legitimate 
fruit  in  materialistic 
living.  (beat  for- 
tunes have  been 
piled  up  under  so- 
cial and  political 
conditions  favorable 
to  the  aggregation 
of  wealth.  The  ex- 
penditure of  vast 
sums  on  mere  ma- 
terial advancement 
or  sensual  gratifica- 
tion has  set  the  pace 
in  the  public  mind, 
by  making  men  gen- 
erally think  that  ma- 
terial results  are  the 
be-all  and  the  end- 
all  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. 

"  And  not  only  has  our  civilization  given  the  desire  to  the  average 
man  and  woman  to  make  an  idol  of  enjoyment,  but  it  has  done 
much  to  make  comfort  and  gratification  cheap  and  accessible  ;  so 
that  the  poor  have  not  only  the  desire  but  the  ability  to  indulge  in 
many  things  that  were  formerly  the  luxuries  of  the  rich.  Thus  it 
is  that  'the  things  that  should  have  been  for  their  wealth  '  have 
become  to  many  an  occasion  of  falling. 

"  Further,  the  marvelous  alleviation  of  suffering  with  which  God 
has  blest  the  studies  and  experiments  of  the  physician  has  been 
perverted  in  men's  minds  into  an  idolatry  of  freedom  from  physi- 
cal pain.  So  that  physical  ease  has  been  elevated  into  a  travesty 
of  religion. 

"And  back  of  all  this  lies  that  great  fallacy  which  is  part  cf  all 
modern  developments  of  religion  ;  namely,  that  the  individual 
intellect  is  supreme ;  that  every  man  may  think  and  believe  as  he 
pleases;  that  he  owes  nothing  intellectually  or  spiritually  to  any- 
thing outside  himself;  that  he  has  not  only  a  right  but  a  duty,  as 
man  to  assert  his  manhood  by  adopting  any  religion  he  pleases,  or 
no  religion  whatsoever,  if  that  pleases  him  better." 

The  writer  reviews  the  pitiful  reasons  that  are  given  in  numerous 
cases  by  those  who  make  way  with  themselves.  "A  woman  has 
frequent  headaches  and  sees  no  prospect  of  getting  rid  of  them. 
A  man  is  refused  in  marriage  by  a  young  woman.  A  young  woman 
is  jilted  by  a  worthless  man.  A  business  man  loses  his  fortune. 
A  person  is  overworked  and  nervously  exhausted."  These  cases 
illustrate  but  the  nemesis  of  that  "spiritual  freedom  "  claimed  to- 
day by  those  who  renounce  any  allegiance  to  a  Superior  Being. 
The  writer  continues  : 

"  Free  thinking,  which,  as  commonly  understood,  is  essentially 
lawless  and  immoral,  results  inevitably  in  free  living,  especially 
in  an  age  when  we  have  so  many  temptations  to  lawlessness  and 
self-gratification.  Given,  then,  a  mind  with  no  law  but  its  own 
whim,  it  indulges  itself  in  any  way  that  it  sees  fit ;  in  low  and  vul- 
gar ways  if  its  tastes  are  low  and  vulgar,  in  refined  and  intellectual 
ways  if  it  cares  for  things  refined  and  intellectual — but  always  with 
this  underlying  purpose  of  gratification  in  it  all ;  with  no  thought 
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of  loyalty  due  to  any  higher  Being,  or  of  any  debt  of  right  to  be 
paid  to  any  fellow  man.  Then,  when  the  objects  of  its  gratifica- 
tion cease  to  gratify,  when  life  has  nothing  further  to  offer,  when 
to  live  longer  with  its  thirst  unquenched  would  be  a  torture,  when 
actual  or  impending  failure  is  written  over  all  that  it  has  loved  ; 
then  the  life  which  the  man  no  longer  values  is  pettishly  or  reck- 
lessly thrown  away.  Life  is  to  me  no  longer  worth  living;  there- 
fore, 1  will  not  live." 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 
Monthly  dwells  upon  the  prevalence  of  child-suicide  in  Germany, 
which  was  treated  at  some  length  in  our   issue  for  July  3.     Says 

the  writer : 

"Prevalence  of 
suicide  among  chil- 
dren, in  Prussia 
especially,  is  just 
now  attracting  pub- 
lic attention  in  Eu- 
rope in  an  unusual 
degree,  and  some 
startling  facts  are 
being  brought  to 
light.  It  seems  al- 
most incredible  that 
every  year,  accord- 
ing to  reliable  au- 
thorities, in  Prussia 
alone  about  six  hun- 
dred persons  under 
the  age  of  twenty 
take  their  own  lives, 
and  that  among  chil- 
dren under  fifteen 
years  of  age  the 
number  of  suicides 
annually  runs  be- 
tween sixty  and  sev- 
enty. These  are  startling  figures.  This  suicidal  tendency  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  the  excessive  strain  of  the  German  system 
of  education.  Professor  Eulenberg,  a  well-known  German  physi- 
ologist and  nerve  specialist,  thinks  that  the  cause  is  rather  to 
be  found  in  the  home.  Lack  of  control,  lack  of  insight,  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  child  soul,  are,  in  his  judgment,  the  real 
source  of  this  serious  phenomenon.  There  are  others,  however, 
who  think  that  the  suicide  mania  of  so  many  children  arises  from 
the  emotional  literature  which  falls  into  their  hands.  There  may 
be  some  truth  in  this  latter  supposition,  for  a  great  deal  of  reading 
matter  is  poured  forth  from  the  press,  whose  influence  is  most  un- 
settling and  pernicious." 


iNTON    LANG, 

Who  will  be  the  Christus. 


COMMERCIALIZING  THE  PASSION   PLAY 

''["'HE  Passion  Play  of  Ober-Ammergau,  which  comes  up  next 
*■  year  for  its  decennial  presentation,  has  had  a  history  of  pro- 
gressive publicity.  For  a  long  time  previous  to  1880,  points  out  a 
writer  in  the  London  Sphere,  it  was  almost  an  unknown  factor  so 
far  as  English,  and  doubtless  American,  visitors  were  concerned. 
Then  visitors  "actually  came  in  contact  with  a  real  Volkspiel, 
with  people  of  intense  enthusiasm  and  an  extraordinary  single- 
minded  devotion  to  the  whole  spirit  of  a  festival  that  they  had  in- 
herited from  their  fathers."     Publicity  began  in  this  way  : 

"It  was  in  1890  that  the  photographer's  share  in  the  festival 
commenced.  I  believe  that  the  characters  in  the  play  were  scarcely 
photographed  at  all  at  any  earlier  date.  It  was  with  these  perform- 
ances of  1890  that  a  certain  measure  of  vulgarization  set  in.  The 
various  actors  went  about  their  household  duties  in  the  numerous 
cottages  in  which  visitors  were  received,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  some  one  shout,  'Will  the  Apostle  John  bring  me 
some  bread?'  or  to  a.sk  Judas  Iscariot  to  fetch  the  beer  ;  for  both 
of  these  characters  were  in  their  private  capacity  associated  with 
homes  which  had  let  rooms  to  English  visitors. 

"  In  1900  the  simplicity  of  earlier  decades  had  entirely  vanished, 
and  for  the  performances  of  1910  immense  efforts  are  being  mac'.e 
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to  give  visitors  to  the  Passion  Play  all  the  comforts  that  they  would 
naturally  expect  in  the  best  hotels  of  Munich  or  of  any  other  city 
in  the  German  Empire." 

The  editor  of  The  Graphic  complains  of  being  already  inundated 
with  pictures.  The  two  here  reproduced  represent  the  Christus 
surrounded  by  his  family,  and  Alfred  Bierling,  who  is  to  be  the 
new  St.  John.     We  read  : 

"  Anton  Lang  is  now  Chris/its  for  the  second  time.  It  is  a  very 
arduous  part,  for  whatever  stage  machinery  may  do,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Crucifixion  scene  is  a  great  strain  on  the  physique  of  an  actor. 

"The  Passion  Play  for  1910  is  being  organized  by  Herr  Ludwig 
Lang,  whose  sister,  Miss  Josefa  Lang,  presides  over  a  working 
party  of  twelve  seamstresses  who  manufacture  the  whole  of  the 
costumes  required  for  the  purpose.  These  costumes  are  very 
varied  and  interesting." 


UNSYMPATHETIC   RELIGIOUS  CON- 
TEMPORARIES 

WHEN  left  to  the  mercies  of  its  religious  confreres,  The  Bib- 
lical World  (Chicago)  finds  them  at  least  of  a  tempered 
tenderness.  Last  week  we  showed  how  the  secular  press  had 
treated  its  recent  utterances  upon  the  new  ethics,  objection  being 
especially  urged  against  its  position  that  the  Bible  is  not  an  ade- 
quate ethical  guide  for  modern  .society.  The  Advance,  a  Chicago 
journal  of  the  Congregational  Church,  is  not  altogether  sure  that 
The  Biblical  World  has  been  "grossly  misrepresented."  It  pro- 
tests that  it  "can  not  join  in  the  charge  that  it  was  wrong  for  the 
editors  of  the  daily  press  to  convey  the  impression  that  your  edi- 
torial taught  questionable  doctrine."  The  Advance  proceeds  in 
this  pointed  form  of  address  : 

"You  call  this  doctrine  the  'New  Ethics  and  the  Historical  In- 
terpretation of  the  Bible.'  You  say  that  this  new  ethic  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  'old  appeals  to  the  sanctity  of  the  moral  law  or  to 
the  authority  of  a  priori  intuitions.'  In  saying  this  you  ought  to 
know  that  even  the  editors  of  the  secular  press  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  look  with  complacency  on  an  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
moral  law  or  the  intuitions  of  the  human  soul  regarding  right  and 
wrong.  Lincoln  said,  '  You  can  repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but  you  can  not  repeal 
the  moral  constitution  of  man.'  It  maybe  kindness  instead  of 
cruelty  for  the  press  to  warn  you  against  such  an  attempt  as  this." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  quote  and  comment  upon  one  of  the  chief 
claims  made  by  the  suffering  journal  in  describing  the  "New 
Ethics  "  thus  : 

"You  say  :  'This  newer  point  of  view  takes  account  of  the  vital 
relationship  between  codes  of  ethics  and  contemporary  social  wel- 
fare. It  regards  moral  precepts  as  instruments  by  which  the 
social  group  asserts  and  maintains  its  welfare.  It  leads  the  stu- 
dent to  expect  that  each  particular  social  exigency  will  demand 
its  specific  type  of  ethics,  and  it  seeks  to  furnish  reliable  guidance 
by  setting  forth  the  inductive  principles  on  the  basis  of  which 
human  conduct  may  be  rightly  valued.' 

"The  meaning  of  this,  if  we  understand  you  and  you  understand 
yourselves,  is  that  moral  precept  is  simply  a  matter  of  expediency. 
If  'asocial  group  '  finds  a  moral  law  in  the  way  of  what  it  considers 
its  welfare  it  is  to  set  it  aside.  But  there  is  nothing  new  about 
such  a  view.  Social  groups  always  have  been  and  are  now  ignor- 
ing or  setting  aside  moral  precepts  and  ethics  which  they  find  in 
their  way  to  desired  ends.  This  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  evils 
of  the  world. 

"The  new  ethics  woidd  also  mean  the  abrogation  of  a  universal 
moral  law  and  make  it  a  matter  of  social  condition  or  geography. 
New  York's  social  group  of  Four  Hundred  could  set  up  one  moral 
code,  the  middle  class  another,  and  the  lower  stratum  of  society 
still  another.  Chicago  would  have  one  ethic,  St.  Louis  another, 
and  Texas  another.  A  man  could  change  his  morals  with  his 
residence." 

The  Advance  lias  other  objections  to  offer,  such  as  that  the 
contention  that  "the  newer  method  of  Biblical  study  will  make 
pastors  more  efficient  in  practical  Christian  work  "  has  only  the 
fori  tMtion.     Over  the  vexed  questions  of  the  ethical  aspects 


of  the  capital-and-labor  struggle  or  the  child-labor  problem  such 
rebuttals  as  these  are  advanced  : 

"You  say  that  Bible-reading  can  not  furnish  an  intelligent  un- 
derstanding of  the  present  conflict  between  labor  and  capital. 
But,  not  to  be  personal,  it  is  not  in  evidence  that  the  expert  method 
has  solved  this  problem  at  the  university.  One  of  the  most  power- 
ful members  of  the  United  States  Senate  said,  in  an  address  at  a 
college  commencement,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount\  especially  in  the  Golden  Rule, 
and  they  are  in  the  Bible.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  within  the  next 
ten  thousand  years  the  social  system  will  better  conform,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  plain  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

"You  also  ask,  'How  shall  a  man  gain  defensible  moral  convic- 
tions concerning  the  ethics  of  child  labor  if  he  confine  his  attention 
to  a  literature  which  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  modern 
factories  and  machinery  ?  '  But  where  would  the  world  be  to-day 
in  this  matter  if  there  had  been  no  Bible-reading  ?  Historical 
study  shows  that  such  men  even  as  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  no 
proper  sense  of  the  value  of  child  life,  and  that  Christian  convic- 
tion has  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  tremendous  change  that  has 
come  over  the  world  since  leaders  of  Greek  and  Roman  society 
were  counseling  parents  to  throw  away  their  children  along  with 
superfluous  puppies  and  kittens." 

The  use  of  the  Bible  as  "  literature  "  raises  another  question,  and 
one  of  great  importance,  The  Advance  thinks,  in  the  "issue  with 
the  press  and  also  to  the  general  public  "  : 

"It  is  the  question  whether  the  modern  critic,  as  you  understand 
and  defend  him,  believes  that  the  Bible  is  anything  more  than  a 
man's  book.  The  older  method  which  you  want  displaced  has 
been  to  study  the  Bible  as  something  more  than  human  declara- 
tion. It  has  been  looked  upon,  all  through  these  centuries  of  great 
conflict  and  great  achievement,  as  furnishing  a  revelation  of  the 
mind  of  God.  In  fact,  this  has  been  the  secret  of  its  tremendous 
power  over  the  human  mind  and  moral  action.  It  has  made  the 
weak  strong  and  the  timid  heroic.  It  has  wiped  away  tears  and 
healed  broken  hearts.  It  has  put  high  resolve  in  the  soul  of  youth 
and  a  heavenly  light  on  the  face  of  the  dying.  If  you  are  asking 
that  this  conviction  now  be  cast  aside,  you  ought  to  be  aware  of 
the  revolutionary  character  of  the  demand  which  you  are  making. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  you  do  not  seem  to  realize  the  significance 
of  this  demand  that  you  think  yourselves  so  grossly  misrepresented. 
And  it  is  possible  also  that  The  Biblical  World  does  not  intend 
to  go  the  whole  way  with  the  modern  critics  in  this  respect.  But 
if  not,  the  editor  would  do  well  to  take  warning  from  the  criticisms 
of  the  daily  press  and  look  more  carefully  to  his  fences." 

The  Christian  Observer  (Presbyterian,  Louisville)  sees  the 
"New  Ethics"  such  as  "to  deny  to  the  Bible  all  authority  over 
man's  conscience  and  steadily  undermine  men's  regard  for  its 
commands."  Max  Heller,  writing  in  The  American  Israelite 
(Cincinnati),  finds  his  "sympathy  with  the  libeled  editors  of 
The  Biblical  J Vor Id  is  far  from  complete,"  because  of  what  he 
calls  "skilful  straddling."     He  writes: 

"Where  there  is  slander  there  is  apt  to  be  provocation.  Their 
profest  purpose  is  to  'set  forth  religious  belief  in  such  a  way  that 
it  shall  not  be  disastrously  affected  by  the  science  of  our  day,'  as 
otherwise  'religion  can  affect  only  a  fraction  of  one's  life.'  That 
standpoint,  from  the  first,  is  bound  to  involve  one  in  equivocations, 
ambiguities,  ingenious  conciliations  of  every  sort;  instead  of 
frankly  renouncing  a  belief  which  will  not  square  with  positive 
knowledge,  that  belief  is  recast  so  as  to  shed  its  real  character, 
and  we  are  then  informed  that  the  old  religion  is  simply  being 
clothed  in  new  language  ;  a  straddle  of  this  kind  can  not  delude 
for  any  length  of  time  either  the  men  who  are  trying  to  deceive 
themselves  or  the  public  for  whose  consumption  these  exegetical 
acrobatics  are  intended. 

"To  say,  for  instance,  that  'the  moral  precepts  of  mankind  will 
change  with  changing  circumstances  of  life  '  is  to  utter  a  harmless 
truism  ;  the  fact,  however,  is  that  the  moral  concepts  are  subject 
to  corresponding  alterations,  and  that  the  Bible  exhibits  these 
fluctuations,  not  merely  in  the  customs  it  relates,  but  in  command- 
ments which  it  enjoins  upon  all  generations  to  come.  Similarly, 
it  is  very  safe  to  warn  against  'deriving  the  contents  of  ethics  ex- 
clusively from  the  Bible  ' ;  the  fact,  however,  is  that  modern  ethics 
is.  at  times,  in  open  conflict  with  the  Bible  and  the  question  then 
is  to  speak  out  honestly  as  to  which  side  one  must  espouse." 
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DISCRIMINATING  AGAINST  CATHOLIC 

WRITERS 

IS  literature  a  respecter  of  religions?  Some  such  question  is 
earnestly  debated  by  two  brilliant  Catholic  writers.  Miss 
Repplierand  Miss  Guiney,  who  take  up  the  cudgels  in  The  Catho- 
lic World  (New  York  >  against  another  wider  of  their  own  faith. 
The  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith  recently  astonished  some  of  his  co- 
religionists by  stating  in  The  St.  John 's  Quarterly  (Fordham)  that 
publishers  and  editors  scrutinize  the  religious  faith  of  their  new 

contributors  before  they 
accept  their  productions. 
There  is.  he  says,  to  be 
found  "a  feeling  against 
writers  known  to  be  Cath- 
olic, and  it  takes  but  a 
tritle  often  to  decide 
against  a  meritorious 
book.  .  .  .  The  young 
writer  must  keep  the  fact 
of  his  faith  in  the  back- 
ground until  he  has  won 
his  place  in  public  favor. 
His  books  must  be  as  in- 
different in  tone  as  il 
an  indifferentist  wrote 
them."  but  here,  says 
Miss  Repplier,  "is  cyni- 
cism walking  hand  in 
hand  with  simplicity." 
She  asks : 

"Does  Father  Smith 
really  believe  that  the 
big.  indifferent,  easy- 
going world  is  concerning 


LOC1SK    IMOGEN  GUINEY, 

"Who  scouts  the  idea  that  a  young  Catholic 
writer  needs  subterfuges  in  order  to  gain  a 
hearing. 


itself    for     one    moment 
with  the  religious  convic- 
tions of  a  young  literary  aspirant ;  or  that  editors,  who  are  striving 
to  keep  their  public  instructed  and  amused,  can  afford  to  be  side- 
tracked by  theology  ?" 

Here  is  the  real  situation  as  Miss  Repplier  sees  it : 

"  If  a  book  be  designed  solely  for  Catholic  readers,  if  it  be  con- 
troversial in  its  tone,  or  treat  of  matters  which  concern  Catholics 
and  Catholics  only,  we  can  hardly  expect  the  secular  press  and 
the  secular  public  to  welcome  it  with  enthusiasm,  unless  it  be  a 
great  literary  masterpiece.  The  'Apologia  Pro  Vita  Sua  '  has 
never  languished  for  readers.  But  that  a  Catholic  setting  can  be 
made  acceptable  in  fiction  has  been  amply  proven  by  the  success 
of  Mr.  Henry  Harland's  three  last  stories,  'The  Cardinal's  Snuff- 
Box,' 'The  Lady  Paramount,' and  'My  Friend  Prospero.'  The 
atmosphere  of  Catholicism,  revealed  with  such  triumphant  gayety 
and  grace  in  these  books,  charmed  the  wide  world  of  English 
readers,  because  it  harmonizes  with  the  narratives,  because  it  feeds 
the  currents  of  thought  and  of  emotion  as  naturally  as  the  church 
of  Thrums  feeds  the  life  currents  of  that  chilly  town.  Father 
Smith  makes  no  mention  of  Mr.  Harland's  stories,  tho  he  draws  a 
sharp  contrast  between  the  popularity  among  Catholics  of  Mr. 
Marion  Crawford's  secular  novels,  and  our  neglect  of  such  dis- 
tinctively Catholic  writers  as  Dr.  Brownson,  Father  Hecker.  and 
Mr.  John  Gilmary  Shea,  'who  devoted  their  entire  time  and  talent 
to  the  faith."  But  the  novelist  commands  a  wider  public  than  the 
toiling  scholar — be  his  faith  what  it  may — can  ever  hope  to  reach. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  doubtless  been  read  by  thousands  of  Catholics 
who  have  never  opened  one  of  Dr.  Brovvnson's  books  ;  he  has  also 
been  read  by  thousands  of  Protestants  to  whom  the  studious,  pains- 
taking, and  rabidly  anti-Catholic  histories  of  Mr.  Henry  Charles 
Lea  are  wholly  and  happily  unknown.  The  preference  of  the  aver- 
age reader  for  what  Dr.  Johnson  amiably  called  'light  and  spark- 
ling compositions  '  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  theology.     As 


for  Catholic  novelists  languishing  under  undue  neglect,  they  have 
for  the  most  part  won  that  modest  tribute  of  success  which  their 
art  warranted.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  range  alongside  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford such  writers  as  'Mrs.  Sadlier,  the  genial  story-teller,  Mrs. 
Dorsey  of  a  similar  fame,  Mary  Agnes  Tincker,  our  cleverest  nov- 
elist, and  a  host  of  others,  who  could  have  won  fame  and  even 
fortune  in  the  secular  field,  and  who  got  nothing  for  their  fidelity 
to  their  own  standard."  To  compare  Mr.  Crawford's  career  with 
the  careers  of  Mrs.  Sadlier,  Mrs.  Dorsey,  and  Miss  Tincker  would 
seem  to  indicate  some  possible  comparison  of  their  work,  and  this 
can  not  be  made." 

A  view  as  little  sympathetic  with  the  complaining  geniuses  is 
given  in  the  same  journal  from  the  trenchant  pen  of  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney,  who  lias  this  to  say  : 

"Writing  is  something  more  than  apastime  or  even  aprofession: 
it  is  a  terribly  responsible  vocation,  and  should  have  its  dissuasive 
or  corroborative  noviciates,  slow,  severe,  with  endless  fasts,  vigils, 
and  penances,  and  confession  of  faults  in  chapter.  Much  failure 
due  to  hopeless  mediocrity  has  been  looked  upon,  in  parochial 
circles,  as  martyrdom  imposed  upon  budding  talent  plus  virtue. 
Many  are  our  would-be  celebrities,  many  the  boastings  which  have 
buzzed  around  them.  Fewer  pens,  and  better,  would  perhaps 
cheer  things  along.  We  can  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  have  hardly 
any  trained  craftsmen  in  prose,  or  verse,  and  not  many  learned 
specialists.  Our  highlands  have  no  peaks;  but,  wait !  We  are 
onlj  at  the  end  of  our  glacial  period  ;  the  peaks  are  already  grum- 
bling and  rising. 

"The  remedy  for  our  too  low   intellectual  status  in  this  country 
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Who  thinks  that  Catholic  novelists,  pitied  because  "  languishing 
under  undue  neglect,"  have  in  reality  "  won  that  modest  tribute  of 
success  which  their  art  warranted." 

lies  in  our  own  hands.  One  obvious  way  of  inoculating  the  ac- 
knowledged sluggishness  of  our  unawakened  multitudes  is  even 
now  quietly  being  tried  in  several  high  quarters,  and  is  bound  to 
have  immense  results.  It  is  to  amalgamate  as  closely  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  amalgamate  organically  and  commercially, 
with  those  brethren  of  ours  over  sea  whose  language  and  laws  we 
share  :  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain.     Doubtless  it  may  require 
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some  humility  on  our  part  to  perceive  and  admit  how  unconscion- 
ably far  head  of  us  they  are,  all  along  the  line.  Very  desirable 
for  ourselves  would  it  be  to  acquire  such  standards,  such  traditions, 
such  leaderships,  such  general  ethical  intelligence.  They  also 
have  another  asset  worth  all  these.  No  American  priest  or  lay- 
man who  has  ever  lived  with  them,  known  them  at  home,  will 
gainsay  it  that  they  can  teach   us  something  of  simplicity  and 


DHYANI    BUDDHA, 

From  Borobudur,  Java. 

The  attenuated  waist  and  abdomen  of  this  statue  seem  to 
Western  eyes  due  to  ignorance  of  anatomy.  But  the  Eastern 
sculptor  seeks  here  to  express  something  more  subtle  than  ordinary 
physical  beauty. 

loyalty;  of  fearless  thoroughness  in  the  practise  of  our  common 
religion,  and  passionate  enthusiasm  for  it.  They  write  as  they  do 
because  they  live  as  they  do.  Their  progress  is  greater  than  ours, 
because  they  are  a  more  spiritual  society.  When  will  our  men, 
especially  our  young  men  of  the  universities  and  the  professions, 
generate  among  our  eighteen  millions  aforesaid  a  Catholic  spirit 
equal  to  theirs  in  England  ?  We  shall  hear  no  more  in  that  day  of 
subterfuges  recommended  to  the  young  writer  and  imagined  as 
sadly  necessary." 


A  MONEY -BLIGHT  ON  OUR  FICTION— The  money-bane  has 
played  havoc  with  our  fiction,  according  to  a  writer  in  The  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  (November).  This  has  been  all  the  easier  on  account 
of  "  our  taste  for  the  mediocre  "  ;  and  too  many  of  our  clever  writers, 
it  is  charged,  are  seduced  by  these  large  rewards  to  satisfy  this 
easy  task.  "  Eager  to  please,  more  eager  to  earn  money,  easy- 
going, obliging,  they  fail  to  reach  out  toward  their  best>  and  settle 
comfortably  to  their  lucrative,  third-rate  work."  After  so  severe 
a  charge  the  writer  proceeds  in  this  incisive  manner  : 

"The  writing  of  fiction  as  an  art  has  suggested  itself  to  but  few 
among  us  ;  writing  as  a  paying  profession  has  suggested  itself  to 
a  vast  number.  Possibly  the  large  money  prizes  recently  offered 
for  fiction  have  had  an  unfortunate  effect  in  diverting  attention 
from  the  main  issue  in  writing  a  story,  which  is,  after  all,  to  tell 
the  story  as  well  as  it  can  be  told.  We  need  greatly  more  writers 
who  do  not  care  merely  to  succeed,  but  are  content  to  watch  closely 
and  interpret  wisely,  who  are  original  enough  to  eschew  the  fashion 
that  has  brought  money  and  overeasy  applause.  In  looking  about, 
at  our  enthusiasms,  our  delusions,  our  failures,  our  successes,  one 
can  not  help  reflecting  how  much  greater  is  the  artist's  opportunity 
than  is  the  artist  in  our  country  at  the  present  day.  Surely  no 
land  has  at  any  time  offered  better  material  in  diversity  of  types, 
in  social  contrasts  and  race  contrasts,  in  all   that  stuff  of  human 


life  which  is  the  opportunity  of  the  novelist.  There  is  a  rich  field 
for  the  writer  of  thoughtful  comedy,  in  the  Meredithian  sense  of 
the  word,  wherein  the  play  of  differing  personalities  might  be  pre- 
sented. The  precious  quality  of  individuality,  of  depth  of  per- 
sonal estimate,  is  lacking  in  the  greater  part  of  our  fiction.  In  our 
swift  civilization  it  is  more  important  to  keep  the  pace  than  to 
climb  a  bit  beyond,  a  bit  above,  and  watch  with  sympathy  and  in- 
sight and  understanding,  trying  to  see  what  it  is  all  about.  A 
deeper  motiving  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  work  that  is  worth 
while  ;  we  need  a  larger,  wiser,  more  sympathetic  art." 


WESTERN   IGNORANCE  OF  INDIAN  ART 

\K  J  HAT  the  Western  artist  may  call  physical  deformity  the 
*  *  Eastern  artist  regards  as  the  expression  of  the  highest  type 
of  beauty.  We  are  told  by  an  Indian  writer  who  signs  himself 
"Nivedita  of  Rk.-V."  that  the  Indian  artist  does  not  find  the  best 
plastic  method  in  imitation,  or  selection,  of  human  or  natural  forms, 
but  in  the  endeavor  "to  suggest  something  finer  and  more  subtle 
than  ordinary  physical  beauty."  To  a  Western  eye  an  image  of  a 
deity  with  an  attenuated  waist  and  abdomen,  and  all  the  smaller 
anatomical  details  supprest,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Eastern 
artist  "is  sadly  ignorant  of  anatomy  and  incapable  of  imitating  the 
higher  forms  of  nature."  But  the  Eastern  artist,  we  are  told, 
"would  create  a  higher  and  more  subtle  type,  and  suggest  that 
spiritual  beauty  which,  according  to  his  philosophy,  can  only  be 
reached  by  the  surrender  of  worldly  attachments  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  worldly  desires."  It  is  complained  that  Indian  art  is  either 
looked  upon  as  a  toy  of  commerce  or  as  a  product  of  a  by-gone  age 
and  therefore  to  be  viewed  with  tolerating  curiosity.  But  the 
builders  of  fortresses  and  tombs,  of  palaces  and  temples,  are  the 
same  Indian  people  who  are  alive  to-day,  and  with  a  continuous 
social  and  psychological  background  they  may  in  the  future  pro- 
duce the  same  art.  "  As  long  as  the  handicraft  dominates  the  situ- 
ation, India  remains  in  that  fertile  medieval  condition,  out  of 
which  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  were  built,  and-  her  great  pictures 
painted,  but  which  Europe,  for  love  of  gain,  has  cast  forever  be- 
hind her."  Confuting  these  Western  charges  out  of  the  mouth  of 
one  of  its  own  prophets  this  Indian  author,  Nivedita,  quotes  Mr. 
E.  B.  Havell  (in  The  Modern  Review,  Calcutta,  October)  as 
saying  : 

"  India,  unlike  Europe,  has  a  still  living,  traditional,  and  national 
art,  intimately  bound  up  with  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the 
people  ;  and  this  art,  if  we  knew  it  better,  might  help  both  Euro- 
peans and  Indians  to  a  closer  mutual  sympathy  and  understanding. 
But  the  secularized  and  denationalized  art  of  Europe  has  no  affinity 
with  the  living  art  of  India,  and  we,  aliens  in  race,  thought,  and 
religion,  have  never  taken  anything  but  a  dilettante  archeological 
or  commercial  interest  in  it.  Its  deeper  meanings  are  hidden  from 
us,  and  those  spiritual  longings  and  desires  which  come  straight 
from  the  heart  of  a  people,  to  find  expression  in  their  poetry,  music, 
and  their  art,  strike  no  chord  of  sympathy  in  ours." 

India,  it  is  admitted,  has  been  going  through  a  "chaotic  "  transi- 
tional period.  Under  European  commercialism,  says  this  writer, 
its  "decorative  faculty  has  been  shaken  to  its  very  roots";  its 
"architecture  has  been  undermined  by  the  desire  for  cheapness, 
and  the  high  fiscal  value  of  materials";  its  "nobler  ideals  have 
been  almost  eclipsed  by  the  love  of  cheap  notoriety."  There  is 
an  older  art,  however,  worthy  of  a  place  with  the  world's  greatest. 
The  current  idea  that  India  derived  her  art  from  Greece  is  of  very 
little  consequence,  it  is  asserted,  so  long  as  it  is  admitted  that  her 
ideals  were  not  derived  from  Greece.     We  read  : 

"It  is  of  course  true  that  every  nationality,  when  it  seeks  to 
work  out  its  artistic  ideals,  makes  use  of  any  agents,  native  or 
foreign,  which  happen  to  be  within  reach.  But  the  Greeks  no 
more  created  Indian  sculpture  and  painting  than  they  created  Indian 
philosophy  and  religion.  Their  esthetic  ideals  were  essentially 
different  from  those  of  India,  and  they  never  at  any  time  imposed 
them   upon   Indian   art,    which,   in   its    distinctive    and    essential 
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character,  is  entirely  the  product  of  Indian  thought  and  Indian 
artistic  genius." 

The  usual  movement  of  ideas,  it  is  declared,  is,  like  that  of  races, 
from  Kast  to  West,  hut  there  have  been  back-currents  in  the  past 
like  that  of  the  present.  The  historical  argument  is  thus  summed 
up  in  .mother  quotation  from  Mr.  Havell  : 

"At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  for  some  centuries 
previously,  when  the  classic  art  of  Europe  had  already  passed  its 
zenith.  India  was  drawing  in  toward  herself  a  great  flood  of  artistic 
culture  from  Western  Asia,  derived  originally  from  the  far-distant 
sources  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  but  strongly  tinged  with  the  sub- 
sidiary stream  which  was  then  flowing  back  into  it  from  Greece 
and  Rome.  Out  of  these  eclectic  influences,  joined  with  the  old 
indigenous  traditions.  Indian  religious  thought  quickly  formulated 
a  new  synthesis  of  art.  which  in  its  turn  became  the  source  from 
which  other  great  currents  flowed  north,  south,   east,  and  west. 

"In  these  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era,  and  from  this 
Indian  source,  came  the  inspiration  of  the  great  schools  of  Chinese 
painting  which  from  the  seventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries  stood 
first  in  the  whole  world.  Successive  hordes  of  Asiatic  invaders, 
beginning  with  those  which  flocked  like  vultures  to  gather  the 
spoils  of  the  decaying  Roman  Empire,  kept  open  the  highways 
between  East  and  West,  and  brought  a  reflex  of  the  same  traditions 
into  Europe.  The  influence  of  India's  artistic  culture  can  be 
clearly  traced,  not  only  in  Byzantine  art,  but  in  the  Gothic  cathe- 
drals of  the  Middle  Ages.  Europe  is  very  apt  to  dwell  upon  the 
influence  of  Western  art  and  culture  upon  Asiatic  civilization,  but 
the  far  greater  influence  of  Asiatic  thought,  religion,  and  culture 
upon  the  art  and  civilization  of  Europe  is  rarely  appraised  at  it;-. 
proper  value. 

"From  the  seaports  of  her  western  and  eastern  coasts  India  at 
this  time  also  sent  streams  of  colonists,  missionaries,  and  crafts- 
men all  over  Southern  Asia.  Ceylon,  Siam,  and  far  distant  Kam- 
bodia.  Through  China  and  Korea  Indian  art  entered  Japan  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  About  a.d.  603  Indian  colonists 
from  Gujerat  brought  Indian  art  into  Java,  and  at  Borobudur  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  Indian  sculpture  achieved  its  great- 
est triumphs.  Some  day,  when  European  art  criticism  has  widened 
its  present  narrow  horizon,  and  learnt  the  foolishness  of  using  the 
art  standards  of  Greece  and  Italy  as  a  tape  wherewith  to  measure 
and  appraise  the  communings  of  Asia  with  the  Universal  and  the 
Infinite,  it  will  grant  the  nameless  sculptors  of  Borobudur  an  hon- 
orable place  among  the  greatest  artists  the  world  has  ever  known." 


IN  CONTEMPT  OF  CULTURE— A  popular  magazine  was  re- 
cently called  to  answer  the  question  of  an  irate  reader  asking  why 
its  writers  "keep  on  making  allusions  to  things  that  I  have  not 
read,  allusions,  consequently,  which  I  do  not  understand?"  Grow- 
ing bolder  the  questioner  added  :  "Why  do  you  quote  with  admira- 
tion similar  allusions  ?  You  profess  to  be  a  magazine  for  the  people, 
of,  and  by  the  people.  Why  keep  shooting  over  the  heads  of  the 
people  and  giving  them  just  grievances  against  you?  "  Scribner's 
(November)  comments  on  this  "  funny  complaint "  by  reporting  first 
that  the  editor  so  rebuked  did  not  tell  its  subscriber  to  "go  and 
acquire  some  elementary  knowledge  before  resorting  to  criticism," 
but  it  virtually  promised  not  to  offend  again.  Such  a  promise 
Scribner's  thinks  quite  impossible  of  fulfilment,  saying: 

"  For  it  is  in  effect  a  requisition  that  the  instructor  shall  make  it 
his  business  to  'harden  ignorance  in  contempt.'  One  who  knows 
anything  beyond  the  alphabet  and  the  current  slang  must  system- 
atically and  successfully  forget  it  in  order  to  write  down  to  his  as- 
sumed audience.  And  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  only 
way  to  secure  the  result  is  to  secure  writers  as  ignorant  as  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  readers. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  the  ignorant  who  desire  instruction 
who  resent  allusions  to  what  they  do  not  understand.  It  is  only 
the  ignorant  who  resist  instruction.  To  recur  to  our  Johnson, 
'ignorance  '  must  be 'hardened  in  contempt.'  The  simple  man  who 
has  not  been  spoiled  by  conceit  is  flattered  by  being  assumed  to 
know  what  he  does  not  in  fact  know.  Rufus  Choate,  it  is  tradi- 
tionally related,  used  to  tell  a  common  jury,  'Of  course,  gentle- 
men, you  remember  that  line  of  Homer's,'  and  thereupon  rap  it 
out  to  them  in  the  original  Greek,  whereupon  they  all  sat  up  and 
looked  knowing  and  pleased." 


SCORNING  CHEAP  OPERA 

CHEAP  OPERA,  welcomed  by  Boston,  is  almost  simultane- 
ously repudiated  by  New  York.  Mr.  Hammerstein  ends  his 
season  of  educational  opera  with  the  reflection,  so  he  is  reported, 
that  he'll  "never  do  it  again."  It  is  further  said  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  lose  a  goodly  sum  of  money  to  test  his  idea,  and  the  public 
generously  assisted  him  in  carrying  out  his  wishes.     New  York, 
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"ANXIOUS    FOR    THE    BELOVED." 

By  Molaram  (a.d.  1760-1833). 

The  Indian  art,  did  we  know  it  better,  says  E.  B.  Havell,  "  might  help 

both  Europeans  and  Indians  to  a  closer   mutual 

sympathy  and  understanding." 

he  has  learned,  doesn't  want  cheap  opera,  so  it  has  been  educa- 
tional to  the  impresario,  at  any  rate.  Critics  moralize  in  various 
strains  over  the  ill  success  of  the  venture,  but  most  of  them  take 
it  stoically.     The  writer  in  The  Sun  (New  York)  remarks  : 

"Mr.  Hammerstein  is  not  the  first  manager  to  learn  that  this 
town  does  not  desire  cheap  opera,  nor  will  he  be  the  last,  for  some 
other  impresario  will  try  it.  The  lessons  of  experience  when 
learned  by  others  count  for  little  among  purveyors  of  public  enter- 
tainments. They  seem  to  be  always  certain  that  they  can  do  what 
the  others  failed  to  do.  Gustave  Hinrichs,  J.  W.  Morissey,  and 
others,  not  to  speak  of  Mr.  Savage,  have  busied  themselves  with 
cheap  opera.  Not  one  of  them  would  admit  that  his  experiment 
was  a  failure.  But  the  significant  fact  remains  that  all  these  gen- 
tlemen have  shaken  the  dust  of  New  York  operatic  speculation 
off  their  feet  and  left  the  field  to  a  coterie  of  wealthy  men  who  can 
afford  to  give  opera  at  high  prices. 

"Neither  opera  nor  general  music  can  be  made  to  pay  here  out 
of  season.  There  is  a  time  to  sing  and  a  time  to  play  baseball. 
The  two  do  not  come  at  once.  The  season  of  outdoor  recreation 
is  not  that  of  serious  music.  There  are  not  less  than  two  and 
seventy  jarring  arguments  to  show  that  this  should  not  be  the  case, 
but  it  is  the  case  nevertheless.  Managers  frequently  sit  down  and 
demonstrate  to  themselves  that  there  must  be  in  this  city  in  sum- 
mer more  than  a  million  people  who  are  burning  to  hear  'Tosca  ' 
or  Beethoven's  symphonies,  and  there  is  no  way  of  convincing  any- 
one that  such  is  not  the  case  except  by  offering  the  goods.  Then 
the  million  people  keep  right  on  going  to  Coney  Island  or  some 
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other  place  where  the  name  of  Puccini  or  Beethoven  is  unknown, 
and  the  musical  season  at  reduced  prices  fades  meekly  away. 

"When  the  latter  end  of  October  comes  round  the  concert-giver 
rises  from  his  summer  sleep  and  the  voice  of  the  song  reciter  is 
heard  in  the  land.  Then  the  music-lover  appears  in  his  (and  es- 
pecially her)  glory  and  puissance  and  cheerfully  pays  the  regular 
winter  rate  for  an  orchestra  stall.  And  there  you  are.  The  argu- 
ments are  irrefutable,  but  the  history  is  all  against  them." 

Mr.  Hammerstein's  season  was  deserving  of  abetter  fate  than  it 
received,  declares  this  critic.  Admitting  that  it  had  "manifold 
artistic  shortcomings,  it  offered  entertainment  generally  agreeable 
and  sometimes  positively  meritorious."  The  writer  goes  on  with 
this  summary  : 

"  Of  course  it  aroused  the  old  discussion  as  to  whether  it  was  not 
quite  worth  the  prices  asked.  Some  commentators  laid  so  much 
stress  upon  the  statement  that  it  was  worth  the  money  that  they 
forgot  to  consider  it  squarely  on  its  artistic  merits  at  all.  A  daily 
newspaper  in  treating  of  music  naturally  has  two  things  to  print, 
first,  simple  news,  and  second,  criticism.  It  is  within  the  province 
of  a  newspaper  to  tell  people  that  such  and  such  a  performance  is 
well  worth  the  money  asked  for  it.  But  [this  is  not  criticism,  for 
the  consideration  of  a  work  of  art  as  art  has  nothing  to  do  with  its 
commercial  value. 

"Mr.  Hammerstein's  performances  were  often  worth  every  cent 
that  he  asked  for  them'.  Occasionally  they  were  worth  more. 
Not  infrequently  they,  would  have  been  dear  at  half  the  money. 
But  unfortunately  the  standard  of  opera  in  this  city  is  so  high  that 
it  is  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  induce  people  to  accept  a  medi- 
ocre performance  simply  because  it  is  cheap.  This  public  prefers 
to  pay  and  get  the  best. 

"  Mr.  Hammerstein  hbped  that  his  preliminary  season  would  edu- 
cate people  to  go  to  the  opera.  Let  us  trust  that  it  will,  but  there 
is  room  for  doubt.  There  is  an  old  saying  in  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness, 'Once  a  deadhead  always  a  deadhead.'  It  is  equally  true 
that  once  a  man  forms  the  habit  of  paying  half  price  for  his  theatri- 
cal entertainment  he  will  ever  afterward  hope  to  underbid  the 
market. 

"Indeed,  the  patriotic  Italians  who  declined  to  sit  in  orchestra 
stalls  at  the  Academy  of  Music  at  $1.50  will  be  found  standing  for 
the  same  price  behind  the  brass  rail  at  the  Metropolitan  and  shout- 
ing their  hearts  out  for  Caruso.  But  of  this  painful  defection  on 
the  part  of  the  children  of  the  sunny  South  it  is  not  imperative  to 
speak.  There  were  some  very  engaging  qualities  in  those  Academy 
performances,  but  when  the  only  encouraging  tenor  went  over  to 
the  enemy  they  were  doomed.  Mr.  Hammerstein's  record  for  the 
nine  weeks  of  his  preliminary  season  shows  that  he  produced  fif- 
teen operas.     Their  performances  were  distributed  as  follows  : 

Pagliacci 8 

Cavalleria  Rusticana 8 

Ai'da 7 

Le  Prophete 6 

Carmen 6 

Tales  of  Hoffmann 6 

Louise S 

La  Juive 3 

The  New  York  Tribune  reviewing  Mr.  Hammerstein's  season 
notes  that  his  promise  of  "  French  novelties  "  was  fulfilled  in  Char- 
penter's  "  Louise  "  and  Offenbach's  "  Les  Contes  d'Hoffman."  The 
latter  proved  one  of  the  popular  offerings  of  the  season,  but  the 
popularity  of  "  Louise  "  seemed  exhausted  after  the  first  two  per- 
formances. Operas  like  "Traviata"  and  "  Lucia  "  requiring  a  fine 
coloratura  soprano  had  little  popularity  : 

"Of  the  new  singers,  those  who  will  likely  prove  of  most  service 
to  Mr.  Hammerstein  are  Mme.  Marguerite  Sylva,  Mile.  Alice 
Baron,  Mme.  Marguerita  D'Alvarez,  Mme.  Walter-Villa,  Mme. 
Lalla  Miranda,  Mr.  William  Beck,  Mr.  Nicola  Zerola,  Mr.  Fred- 
rico  Carasa,  Mr.  Jean  Duffault,  and  Mr.  Henry  Scott." 

Mr.  Hammerstein  said  in  his  speech  before  the  curtain  : 

"According  to  the  box-office  report,  150,000  persons  witnessed 
the  various  performances.  I  think  1  am  entitled  to  say  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  150,000  people  witnessed  an  entertainment 
strange  to  them.  I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  what  I  tried  to  do. 
Financially  I  have  been  successful.  I  expected  to  lose  $75,000  and 
I  lost  only  $50,000.  An  enterprise  like  this  should  be  supported 
by  rich  New  Yorkers  :  but  while  rich  New  Yorkers  build  museums, 
theaters,  and  opera-houses  for  their  own  use,  they  think  little  of 
educating  the  masses." 


Bohemian  Girl 4 

Rigoletto 3 

Tosea 3 

11  Trovatore 3 

Faust 2 

La  Traviata 2 

Lucia 1 


FAITHLESS  NOVELISTS 

["  T  was  said  the  other  day  by  one  of  our  leading  publishers  that 
*■  the  decline  in  religious  faith  accounted  in  part  for  the  decline 
in  our  fiction.  It  is  bad  enough  to  lose  faith  in  God,  but  an 
English  writer  adds  that  most  of  our  modern  writers  have  no 
faith  in  their  own  characters.  In  this  respect  they  differ  from 
their  immediate  predecessors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Thack- 
eray believed  in  his,  points  out  Mr.  Frank  Richardson  in 
The  Westminster  Gazette  (London),  tho  his  attitude  was  "that 
of  an  affectionate  father."  "  He  spoils  them,  scolds  them,  defends 
the.n,  sometimes  he  grows  very  angry  with  them  ;  but  he  is  proud 
of  them  all  the  same,  and  can't  help  boasting  of  their  exploits." 
However  absurd  it  may  seem  to  invent  a  man  and  then  hate,  in- 
sult, and  abuse  him,  the  point  is,  this  writer  continues,  that  the 
great  sentimentalist  believes  absolutely  in  his  characters,  "and  it 
is  this  belief  that  convinces  the  reader."  Balzac  was  another  be- 
liever, tho  "he  was  not  exactly  a  father  to  his  characters."  His 
attitude  is  distinguished  thus  : 

"  Unlike  Thackeray,  he  has  no  pets,  no  favorites.  He  never 
shows  either  moral  indignation  or  gratified  vanity  at  their  behavior. 
He  is  not  even  surprized  at  them.  He  is  only  intensely,  marvel- 
ously  interested  in  them  all  equally,  with  an  impersonally  passion- 
ate interest.  'The  very  scullions  have  genius.'  They  are  all  won- 
derful, and  he  knows  everything  about  them  ;  their  appearance, 
their  clothes,  their  health,  their  ancestry ;  precisely  how  much 
money  they  have  and  why  they  have  it,  to  whom  it  will  go  in  their 
wills,  and  a  thousand  other  details.  And  not  only  does  he  know  all 
this,  but  he  tells  us,  and  we  know  it.  And  if  we  asked  him  for 
more  we  know  he  would  tell  us  more.  Even  if  we  wished  to  be 
told  how  they  would  behave  in  some  hypothetical  position,  he 
would  surely  know.  If  he  is  at  all  inclined  to  have  a  weakness 
for  one  of  his  heroes,  it  is  Lucien  de  Rubempri.  Balzac  undoubt- 
edly felt  his  death  very  much." 

Passing  to  a  consideration  of  some  of  the  authors  of  to-day  the 
writer  continues  : 

"  How  very  few  contemporary  writers  give  one  this  satisfactory 
sense  that  they  know  all  about  their  characters,  and  that  they  have 
even  more  than  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  them.  A  hasty  glance 
at  the  peerage  supplies  the  pedigree  ;  the  gossip  of  the  day,  gener- 
ally inaccurate,  their  mode  of  life.  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  has  met 
his  heroes  and  heroines  in  society  ;  he  has  taken  Dolly  to  dinner 
rather  frequently,  and  has  begun  a  light  flirtation  with  more  than 
one  other  heroine,  but  he  has  not  carried  it  very  far — not  even  so 
far  as  they  might  have  wished.  He  has  chatted  with  his  heroes 
in  the  smoking-room,  and  heard  a  little  about  them  at  the  clubs. 
But  if  we  asked  him  a  few  searching  questions  about  them,  where 
would  that  charming  novelist  be  ?  He  would  change  the  subject 
with  a  humorous  remark,  or  admit  honestly  that  he  really  didn't 
know. 

"  Mr.  George  Moore,  who  is  one  of  the  most  serious  and  con- 
scientiously psychological  of  all  modern  writers,  begins  by  ap- 
proaching his  characters  somewhat  shyly.  He  then  warms  to  his 
work,  and  proceeds  to  analyze  them.  He  is  not  superficial.  He 
is  almost  too  subtle.  He  follows  them  relentlessly,  camera  in  hand, 
from  the  studio  to  the  stage,  from  the  Sussex  Downs  to  the  Hos- 
pital, from  the  Convent  to  the  boulevard.  And  in  the  end  ?  He 
is  completely  bewildered  by  them.  He  knows  them  less  and  less 
as  time  goes  on  ;  he  has  followed  them  too  closely.  Disgusted  at 
their  vagueness  and  indecision,  he  would,  I  think,  almost  admit 
that  in  the  end  he  was  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  their  appear- 
ance, their  politics,  their  religion,  or  their  views  on  art.  It  is 
probable  that  the  nicer  heroines  like  Dostoieffsky,  and  that  the 
bad  heroes  dislike  Degas  ;  beyond  this  all  is  chaos.  Realism  is 
always  baffling  to  the  writer,  and  generally  to  the  reader. 

"Mr.  Henry  James  is  the  great  exception  among  modern  novel- 
ists, in  that  he  is  neither  photographic  nor  superficial.  He  knows 
as  much  about  his  characters  as  Balzac  does.  .  .  .  For  the  enthusi- 
asts who  have  the  courage  to  climb  the  thorny  hedges  of  his  style, 
there  is  a  great  reward.  For  those  who  love  them,  the  longest  of 
his  books  are  never  long  enough,  and  he  is  always  too  chary 
with  his  descriptions,  providing  only  tantalizing  glimpses  and 
sidelights  where  we  long  for  lavish  details." 
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The  Self-Filling  Pen  that  has 
"made  its  mark"  everywhere 


THE  Conklin  Pen  never  was  in 
the  novelty  class.  From  the  very 
first    (11    years  ago)   it    has    meant 

fountain  pen  perfection.  Its  wonderful  conven- 
ience and  utility  have  won  a  place  for  it  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  writing  is  done. 

A  Mere  Thumb-Pressure  Fills  It 

THIS  success,  of  course,  is  due  primarily  to 
the  wonderful  Crescent-Filler  which  marks  the 
greatest  single  advance  ever  made  in  fountain  pens.  When  a  fresh  supply  of 
ink  is  needed,  a  dip  of  the  pen  in  ANY  INK  and  a  mere  thumb  pressure  on 
the  Crescent- Filler  are  all  that  is  necessary.      The  same  operation  that  fills 


Self- 
Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

also  cleans  it— all  without  taking  the  pen  apart.  What  could 
be  simpler?  In  keeping  with  its  self- filling  advantages  are  its 
splendid  writing  qualities. 


Ink  flows  just  right 

The  Conklin 's  unique  feed  never 

chokes  or  clogs.       This  means  an 

instant  and  steady  flow  of  ink  when 

you   write.     You   do   not   have  to 

coax  the  nib  on  your  thumb-nail, 

jerk  or  jar  the  pen,  or  perform  any 

other   operation   to   get  it  started. 

Whether  you  write  fast  or  slow, 

light  or  heavy,  steadily  or  inter- 
mittently, you  get  just  the  right 
flow  of  ink — no  more,  no  less. 

No  joints  to  unscrew 

Of  course,  the  Conklin  has  no 
parts  to  unscrew  or  get  lost,  and 
no  rods  or  valves — another  distinct 
advantage. 


Reservoir  guaranteed  5  years 

Then  there's  the  FIVE  YEAR 
GUARANTEE  which  goes  with  the 
inside  ink  reservoir  of  pure  Para 
rubber — just  another  proof  of 
Conklin  superiority.  No  wonder 
the  Conklin  Pen  has  made  its 
mark  everywhere. 

Pens  of  the  finest  14-K  gold, 
with  hard  iridium  points,  in  a  large 
variety  to  suit  any  hand.  Also 
special  nibs  for  manifolding. 

Where  to  get  the  Conklin 

DEALERS  everywhere  sell  the 
Conklin.  Prices  $3,  $4,  $5  to  $15. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  carry  the 
Conklin,  write  us  and  we  will  tell 
you  where  you  can  secure  one,  and 
will  send  you  our  free  illustrated 
catalogue  to  aid  in  selection. 


THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  206  Manhattan  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Out  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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PARKER 

LUCKY  CURVE 

FOUNTAIN 
PENS 


Try  before 
you     buy  — 

then  you'll  know 
that  my  pen  is  the 
cleatily  foun- 
tain pen,  ef- 
ficient and 
without  an- 
noyance or 
M  limitations. 
§A  Get  one  of 
/  my   pens 
J  from     a 
|  dealer  on 
'  10  days  free  trial — 
T  test  it  for  ten  days, 
and   then   decide  if 
you  want  it.      That's 
as  straight-from-the- 
\  shoulder  a  proposi- 
^  tion    as    I   could 
possibly   make    you, 
isn't  it? 

Geo  S.  Parket 


The 
Lucky  Curve 

The    Lucky    Curve — 
the  curved  feed— you  can 
see  it  at  the  top  of  this  ad. 
That's  whatmakesthePark- 
er  cleanly.    The  Lucky  Curve 
is  self  draining.      When   you 
return  the  pen  to  your  pocket 
no  ink  sticks  in  the  feed-channel 
to  be  forced  out  into  the  cap  by 
air  expanded  in  the  reservoir  by 
the  heat  of  your  body,  as  happens 
with  straight  feeds.  Only  the  Park- 
er has  the  Lucky  Curve— only  with 
a  Parker  are  you  protected  from  the 
inevitable  nuisance  of  finding   the 
cap  full  of  ink  when  you  remove  it 
to  write — no    inking    your    fingers 
with  the  Parker— no  wiping  off  of 
barrel   before  using.     Stan- 
dard, Self-filling,  from  $1.50 

up.  Parker    jack- 

knife  Safety  can  be 
carried  flat  in  low- 
er vest  pocket,  or 
Lady's  purse,  any 
position  without 
leaking.  Get  one 
on  10  days  free 
trial.  If  you 
can't  find  a  deal- 
er write  me  the 
name  and  ad- 
dress of  your 
stationer, 
druggist  or 
jeweler,  and 


I  will  arrange 
for  you  to  select  from  a  representative 
assortment.  Catalog  free.  Write  to-day. 

Dealers— Write  for  details  ol  my  special 
1909  proposition  t*j  the  first  1500  new  dealers. 

PARKER    PEN    COMPANY 

GEO.  8.  I'lltKKIt.    Vrt-s. 
149  Mill  Street,   Junesville,  Wisconsin 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The  poetry  of  our  leading  American 
writers  from  William  Vaughan  Moody  to 
Edith  Wharton  shows  of  late  a  great  gain 
in  the  perfection  of  form,  but  this  gain 
seems  to  the  critics  to  be  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thought  and  feeling.  The  poem 
we  publish  below  from  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  tend- 
ency and  for  cold  brilliancy  of  technic 
it  may  be  compared  with  the  execution 
of  a  Kubelik.  In  these  days  the  poets 
make  an  ornamental  accomplishment  of 
their  art  and  are  working  us  pretty  em- 
broidered bits  of  nature,  while  we  are 
wishing  that  they  would  weave  us  home- 
spun stuff  for  our  daily  life. 

Drouth 

By  Madison  Cawein 

The  road  is  drowned  in  dust;   the  winds  vibrate 
With  heat  and  noise  of  insect  wings  that  sting 
The  stridulous  noon  with  sound;    no  waters  sing; 
Weeds  crowd  the  path  and  barricade  the  gate. 
Within  the  garden  Summer  seems  to  wait 
Among  her  flowers,  dead  or  withering; 
About  her  skirts  the  teazel's  bristles  cling, 
And  to  her  hair  the  hot  burr  holds  like  hate. 
The  day  burns  downward,  and  with  fiery  crest 
Flames  like  a  furnace;    then  the  fierce  night  falls 
Dewless  and  dead,  crowned  with  its  thirsty  stars: 
A  dry  breeze  sweeps  the  firmament,  and  west 
The  lightning  leaps  at  flickering  intervals, 
Like  some  caged  beast  that  thunders  at  its  bars. 


The  infinite  patience  of  Nature  who 

"Toils  a  thousand  ages  for  a  flower 
That  blooms   and   dies   within   the   self- 
same hour," 

her  orderliness,  her  progress  and  hopeful- 
ness, her  gentle  forgivingness  and  wise 
forgetfulness — all  these  lessons  that  we 
may  learn  of  the  earth  are  beautifully 
exprest  in  the  following  poem  from 
The  Atlantic  Monthly: 

Learn  of  the  Earth 

By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer 


Of  our  great  Mother  learn  forgivingness. 

Her  groves  of  kingly  pine,  her  hemlock-trees' 
Dark  massy  clouds,  man  layeth  low;    the  knees 

Of  oaks  o'erthrown  his  mastery  confess; 

His  biting  ax.  his  fire,  his  foot,  have  made 
A  wreck  of  the  glad  fringes  of  the  wood 
Where  blueberry,  sumach,  rose,  and  bracken  stood, 

And  floods  of  small  and  starry  flowers  were  laid, 

Spring  coming,  wave-like  on  the  sunny  grass, 

And  through  the  dusky  openings  in  the  green; — 
Yet  Earth,  as  tho  no  ravage  she  had  seen, 

Sends  the  sweet  currents  of  her  blood  to  pass 

Into  the  sprouts  of  his  new-planted  corn, 

Spreads  gold   for  him  where  once  were   verdant 

things, 
Labors  in  love  to  aid  his  harvestings, 

And  laughs  to  see  the  riches  she  has  borne. 

And  when  in  after  years  he  passes  by, 

Leaving  forlorn  the  stript  and  waiting  field, 
Forcing  again  the  virgin  lands  to  yield, 

Again  the  Earth  forgives  ungrudgingly, 

Takes  back  the  desolate  acres  for  her  own 
Fair  wilding  aims  and  methods  of  increase, 
Hides  them  with  herbage,  ranks  her  seedling  trees, 

And  smiles  to  see  the  beauty  she  has  sown. 


Superior  to  Lemonade 
HORSFOKD'S    ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water,  wlt> 
sugar,  makes  a  delicious  summer  drink. 


II 

And  of  our  Mother  learn  remembrance.  See. 
As  infant  Spring  now  kisses  her  from  sleep, 
How  do  her  stirring  looms  the  patterns  keep 

Of  all  her  children's  wants— how  faithfully! 

The  shadbush  breaks  to  snow  before,  almost. 

The  snows  are  gone;    the  fleecy  baccharis 

Shall  wait,  for  so  its  own  desiring  is, 
To  greet  the  asters  on  the  autumn  coast. 

The  maple  of  the  rock  in  green  will  blow; 
His  brother  of  the  swampland  shall  not  lack 
The  tasseled  red.     The  rose-tint  will  come  back 

To  dogwoods  that  were  pink  last  year,  altho 

Their  many  brethren  spread  their  white  anew. 
On  wings  of  painted  moths  there  alters  not 
The  fairy  marvel  of  the  smallest  spot, 

Nor  in  the  robin's  nest  the  delicate  blue. 

The  selfsame  odor  haunts  the  flowering  grape 
That  Pliny  called  the  sweetest  on  the  wind. 
As  once  it  found  in  Hellas,  so  shall  find 

The  purple  iris  here  its  perfect  shape. 

Again  the  pines  wear  tips  like  pallid  flame. 
The  mosses  have  their  scarlet  cups  or  gray, 
This  bird  bright  eyes  for  night  and  that  for  day;- 

'Twas  so  of  eld  and  ever  is  the  same. 


Ill 


Yet  shall  Earth  teach  a  wise  forgetfulness. 
The  past  is  past,  the  dead  lie  still,  says  she, 
And  spends  her  soul  to  tend  the  budding  tree. 

The  brooding  bird,  the  fern's  uncurling  tress. 

She  loves  to  hide  the  witnesses  of  graves: 
The  carven  monument  she  pulls  awry, 
Drags  down  amid  the  brambled  grass  to  lie, 

Tho  year  by  year,  intact,  unstirred,  she  saves 

The  boulder  hollowed  by  her  unseen  hand 
To  squirrel's  drinking-cup;    the  pious  mound 
Heaped  o'er  the  dead  she  levels  with  the  ground 

The  while  her  own  green  hillocks  safely  stand. 

See  how  she  fills  from  death  the  founts  of  life: 
Heeds  not  the  sparrow  when  it  falls,  but  grows. 
For  that  its  wings  are  dust,  a  rosier  rose; 

Ignores  the  victims  of  the  fish-hawks'  strife 

With  wind  and  wave  because  the  tall  nests  hold 
Young  beaks  a-clamor  for  their  food ;   mourns  not 
That  scarlet  lilies  fail,  but  clothes  the  spot 

With  all  September's  purple  and  its  gold. 

And  when  the  last  leaves  die,  her  garmenting 
Crystalline,  white,  she  draweth  close;    so  sleeps. 
Forgetting  seasons  gone  and  lost,  and  keeps 

Warm  at  her  heart  of  hearts  the  unborn  Spring. 


In  his  toast  to  the  men  of  the  sea  which 
appears  in  The  Spectator  Mr.  Randell  has 
touched  an  old  theme  with  new  life.  The 
last  verse  of  the  poem  is  especially  vivid, 
insomuch  that  the  reader  almost  fancies 
that  he  can  catch  a  whiff  or  two  of  the 
salt  spray. 

A  Toast 

By  Wilfrid  L.  Randell 

Sea-captains,  and  men  of  the  ships. 

You  who  carry  the  country's  fame. 
You  who  sail  where  the  red  sun  dips 

Or  prison  the  utmost  powers  ot  flame 
And  steam  down  Channel  to  Orient  bays 

Broad  and  blue  in  a  stronger  light. 
London  knows,  and  landsmen  praise — 
Follow  your  vigils  and  watch  your  days; 
Sea-captains,  and  men  of  the  ships, 

A  health  to  your  vessels  to-night ! 

Sea-captains,  and  men  of  the  deep, 

Who  ride  with  the  English  flag  unfurled, 
Who  share  between  you  the  boon  of  sleep 


(Continued  on  page  842) 
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Have  jomz  Battcrroilk? 


JUNKET 

BRAND 

BUTTERMILK 

TABLETS 

^  Compressed  Lactic  Ferment  Culture  prepared 
at  the  bacteriological  department  of  Chr. 
Hansen's    Laboratory,    Copenhagen,    Denmark. 

^  Converts  sugar  of  milk  into  lactic  acid  ren- 
dering the  milk  palatable  and  healthful,  and  a 
preventive  and  curative  for  many  intestinal  dis- 
orders. 

Healthful,  Delicious,  Appetizing,  Invigorating 

t|  One  tablet  and  one  quart  of  milk  makes  one  quart  of  Butter- 
milk. Can  be  made  at  home  by  our  strictly  SANITARY  and 
SCIENTIFIC    Process  obtaining  a  highly  nutritious  food  and  drink. 

25  Cents  a  Package  of  15  Tablets 


6 


JUNKET  DAINTIES 

QUICKLY  PREPARED 
QUICKLY  RELISHED 
QUICKLY  DIGESTED 

A  Delicious  Dessert 

made    with    one    tablet    which    costs    one    cent 

One  Junket  Tablet,  dissolved  in  water  and  added  to  a  quart  of  lukewarm 
milk,  sweetened  and  flavored  to  taste,  makes  one  quart  of  delirious  pudding. 
For  Ice  Cream  the  Junket  Tablets  are  invaluable;  all  authori- 
ties on  cooking  recommend  them. 

For  Children  and  Invalids  there  is  no  better  food  than 
Junket.    No  baking,  no  cooking,  no  eggs,  no  cornstarch. 

Ten  Tablets  for  10  Desserts 
Full    Package,  TEN   CENTS 

JUNKET  Products  Prepared  by 

Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory 

Copenhagen,  Denmark  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 
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Tooth  Decay  Prevented 

The  various  forms  of  bacteria 
that  prey  upon  the  teeth  and  cause 
decay  thrive  in  an  "acid  mouth." 
An  increased  flow  of  saliva,  which 
is  an  alkali,  neutralizes  the  acid 
and  prevents  decay  by  destroying 
the  conditions  in  which  the  bacteria 
that  cause  it  breed  and  thrive. 

PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


keeps  the  mouth  in  a  normal  condition  by 
stimulating  the  flow  of  saliva  —  nature's 
own  acid  destroyer.  At  the  same  time 
Pebeco  keeps  the  teeth  beautifully  white 
and  clean.  It  is  pleasant 
to  the  taste  and  is  liked  by 
children  as  well  as  adults. 

You    can  prove  its   effi- 
ciency by  sending  for 

This  Sample 

FREE1^" 

With  the  Sample  Tube 
we  will  send  you  a  package 
of  Test  Papers,  the  use  of 
which  will  show  accurately 
whether  or  not  you  have 
"acid  mouth."  A  test  be- 
fore and  after  using  Pebeco  £ 
will  convince  you  of  the 
remarkable  efficacy  of  this  dentifrice.  Pebeco 
originated  in  the  Hygienic  Laboratories  of 
P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
and  is  widely  used  by  dentists  all  over  the 
-world  and  is,  in  fact,  known  as  the  pro- 
fessional dentifrice.  Pebeco  is  sold  by  all 
druggists  in  large  50c.  tubes. 

For  Free  Sample  and  Test  Papers  send  Postal  to 

Lehn  &  Fink,  107  William  St.,  New  York 


Charcoal 

is  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the 
stomach.  It  arrests  fermentation,  and 
causes  complete  digestion.  Eat  and 
drink  anything  you  like  in  moder- 
ation, and  use  charcoal  daily. 
The  finest  preparation  made  is 

MURRAY'S 
CHARCOAL     TABLETS 

FOR  I  Oc.  in  stamps,  a  full  siee    25c. 
box  mailed  lor  trial.    Once  only. 

A.  J.  DM  man,  1  Aator  House,  M.Y. 


Watch  on  watch,  half  round  the  world, 
Here's  to  the  swoop  of  the  Lizard  gleam, 

The  green-clad  cone  of  the  Rame  ahead, 
Or  a  signal  of  "  Passed  "  from  the  Start  abeam — 
Fair  runs  to  the  harbors  of  which  you  dream; 

Here's  luck,  and  no  need  for  the  lead! 

Men  and  women  and  children  at  home 

Follow  your  track  by  the  printed  page, 
Listen  at  night  to  the  wind  and  foam, 

Hold  your  letters  as  love's  true  gage; 
Rough  little  heads  find  Sunda  Strait, 

Aden,  Tacoma,  or  far  Kowloon, 
Rio,  or  'Frisco's  Golden  Gate; 
Mark  your  passage  and  fix  each  date; — 
Sea-captains,  and  men  of  the  de-'p, 

Turn  again  homeward  soon! 

Think  of  home,  when  the  still,  soft  sheen 

Of  the  big  moon  glows  on  the  Indian  bay; 
When  the  engines  race,  and  the  funnels  lean 

To  right,  to  left,  through  the  sluicing  spray; 
When  pale  Polaris  her  star-chain  dips 

And  new  worlds  glitter  where  gray  dawn  frowned: 
Think  of  home,  O  men  of  the  ships, 
Of  those  who  name  you  with  trembling  lips, 
And  hear,  sea-captains,  the  echoes  ring 

"A  health  to  the  homeward-bound!" 


WOMAN'S  ACTIVITIES 

A  WOMAN'S  FIRST  PASTORATE 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Dixon,  Ph.D.,  a  graduate  of  Boston 
University  who  has  held  several  pastorates  in  New 
England,  gives  in  The  C  ongre  gationalist  and  Christian 
World  (Boston)  a  frank  account  of  some  of  her  ex- 
periences in  her  first  parish.  After  the  trials  of 
ordination,  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  worst  must  be 
over,  but  she  soon  realized  that  "if  to  ordain  her  was 
establishing  a  precedent,  to  have  a  successful  parish 
would  also  be  establishing  a  precedent."  She  goes 
on  to  tell  of  some  of  her  problems: 

To  lead  the  mid-week  meeting,  even  to  stand  be- 
hind the  desk  and  preach  the  Word,  was  not  so  hard, 
but  an  old  member  of  the  congregation  sickens  and 
dies — a  funeral!  Did  the  conference  think  of  that? 
Did  the  people  think  of  it  ?  Would  the  family  want 
a  woman  to  officiate  at  the  burial  of  their  dead! 

It  would  seem  so  strange — and  yet,  she  aad  sat  at 
the  man's  bedside  and  comforted  him  through  all  the 
lingering  illness,  but  at  the  funeral,  that  would  be 
different,  and  she  knew  it.  Where  was  her  predeces- 
sor? Could  he  be  easily  reached,  and  would  the 
family  send  for  him?  She  feared — and  hoped  they 
wouldn't.  She  had  the  service  in  a  book — the  same 
book  that  men  ministers  used.  She  knew  how  to  be 
sorry,  too.  She  might  cry — women  are  so  sympa- 
thetic— and  if  she  saw  others  weeping,  she  might  do 
the  same,  and  not  be  able  to  read  the  prayers.  Perhaps 
the  family  were  thinking  the  same  thing.  But  she 
seldom  cried,  and  thought  she  could  conduct  the 
service  with  dignity. 

What  a  joy  and  relief  when  the  summons  came  for 
her  to  attend  the  funeral.  She  had  been  afraid  for 
nothing.  Another  time  she  would  go  immediately  to 
the.  family  and  console  them,  and  ask  them  if  she 
could  be  of  any  help.  And  in  the  years  that  followed, 
this  woman  learned  that  sorrowing  men  and  women 
are  hungering  for  sympathy  and  kindness,  and  the 
person  is  welcomed  the  most  in  the  home  who  can 
bring  comfort  and  cheer. 

Still  another  difficulty  arose  which  caused  this 
woman  pastor  many  sleepless  nights.  It  happened 
to  be  a  year  in  her  parish  of  marital  harvest;  many 
pairs  were  contemplating  marriage,  and  this  woman 
knew  they  were  looking  her  over  as  a  possible  officia- 
ting clergyman.  Would  they  dare  to  have  her;  that  was 
the  question.  The  matrimonial  step  in  itself  required 
so  much  courage  that  she  was  in  doubt  about  there 
being  a  sufficient  amount  left  to  brave  the  prejudice 
of  life  and  be  married  by  a  woman.  Would  they  feel 
that  they  were  really  and  truly  married?  Their 
friends  said  they  wouldn't,  and  the  pastor  herself  be- 


gan to  question.  She  tried  to  put  herself  in  their 
place — would  she  herself  want  to  be  married  by  a 
woman?     Finally  she  gave  it  up  and  awaited  results. 

One  morning  she  knew  the  great  problem  was 
solved  when  a  young  farmer  timidly  rang  the  bell,  and 
twirling  his  hat  in  his  hands  and  carefully  studying 
his  boots  said,  "Will  you  marry  me?"  Seven  years 
later  her  right  to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony  and 
the  naturalness  of  it  was  proved  in  an  unmistakable 
manner  when  a  couple  who  had  been  married  by  the 
Justice  of  Peace  in  the  afternoon  came  to  her  in  the 
evening  and  desired  her  to  marry  them  over  again,  as 
the  woman  couldn't  feel  satisfied  (so  she  said)  until 
she  was  married  by  a  real  clergyman. 

During  her  pastorate  of  nearly  nine  years  the  people 
readily  fell  into  line,  and  in  that  period  the  little  parish 
had  wound  its  arms  tightly  around  this  ministerial 
foundling.  To  knock  at  the  door  and  enter  a  kitchen 
and  have  one  say,  "  O  I'm  glad  you  are  a  woman,  for 
I  can  have  a  talk  with  you  right  here  in  my  kitchen." 
To  sit  by  the  sick-bed  and  hear  one  whisper,  "I'm 
glad  you  are  a  woman,  for  I  can  tell  you  what  is  bur- 
dening my  heart" — yes,  even  to  call  in  time  of  house- 
cleaning  and  hear,  "  You  can  come  in,  but  I  wouldn't 
have  come  to  the  door  if  you  had  been  a  man" — all 
these  experiences  made  this  woman  thank  God  that 
she  was  a  minister,  with  the  authority  of  the  church 
back  of  her  words  and  acts. 

But  there  were  larger  duties  before  her.  A  card, 
asking  her  to  the  Andover  Association  of  Ministers. 
What  was  that?  She  had  been  brought  up  a  Method- 
ist, you  know.  O  yes,  a  meeting  of  the  ministers  of 
the  conference — those  she  had  faced  on  the  day  of  her 
ordination.  Could  she  meet  them?  She  feared  they 
would  treat  her  as  a  little  girl,  and  she  was  nearing 
thirty.  Would  they  respect  her  more  if  she  cut  off 
her  hair  and  wore  a  short  dress  and  walked  like  a 
man  ? 

She  decided  otherwise,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  be 
a  woman  first  and  a  minister  second.  It  wasn't  any- 
thing as  she  had  thought.  They  offered  her  a  seat. 
courteously  took  her  wraps  (she  has  always  had  to 
pay  for  her  dinner),  gave  her  a  nice  subject  on  the 

next  year's  program,  registered  her  as  Sis. .  and 

in  every  way  treated  her  as  one  of  the  family.  They 
all  proved  to  be  brothers  during  all  of  her  pastorate, 
even  inviting  her  into  their  pulpits. 

She  is  sure,  however,  that  not  one  of  these  brethren 
ever  had  a  deacon  say  to  him  what  her  senior  deacon 
once  said  to  her  on  her  return  from  a  vacation:  "  I 
am  glad  you  are  back  again.  I  felt  as  if  my  mother 
had  gone  away." 


THE   BURDEN-BEARER   OF   ITALY 

As  in  many  European  countries,  says  W.  A.  Alden 
in  The  Housekeeper  (Minneapolis),  much  of  the 
burden -bearing  in  Italy  is  done  by  the  "patient, 
obstinate,  and  much-abused  donkey  and  the  even 
worse-treated  women."  In  the  hill  country,  either 
along  the  coast  or  inland,  "the  women  are  the  real 
carriers,  one  might  say  the  'pack  animals'  of  Italy  " 
We  read  further: 

In  the  interior  of  Italy,  where  the  plains  are,  and  in 
Venice  and  about  the  famous  lake  region,  all  burdens 
are  carried  on  the  back,  in  long  baskets  like  those  used 
by  the  German  peasants.  These  are  supported  on 
the  shoulders  by  loops  through  which  the  arms  arc 
thrust. 

But  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Italy,  near  the 
coast,  the  women  carry  everything  imaginable  on  their 
heads,  and  they  are  straight  and  supple,  with  a  won- 
derfully free  and  easy  carriage.  The  result  of  carrying 
loads  on  their  heads,  even  from  childhood,  is  a  de- 
cided contrast  to  the  women  burden-bearers  who  are 
bent  or  round-shouldered  in  the  regions  where  baskets 
are  used. 

Perhaps  the  thing  that  impresses  the  foreigner, 
whether  a  transitory  or  a  permanent  resident  in 
northern  Italy,  is  the  amount,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  that  the  women  can  carry,  without  apparent 
effort,  deftly  balanced  on  their  heads.  They  use  a 
piece  of  woolen  or  cotton  cloth,  generally  a  large  neck- 
erchief, which  is  folded  diagonally  and  twisted  into  a 
round,  soft  roll.  They  wind  this  into  a  round  mat 
which  they  place  on  top  of  the  head.  On  this,  the 
women  carry  anything  from  an  empty  basket  or  a 
(Continued  on  page  844) 
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Bath -Tubs  Unsanitary 
Say  Hospital  Heads 

At  a  recent  national  convention  of  hospital  heads  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  point  was  raised  and  emphasized 
that  the  use  of  bath-tubs  in  hospitals  is  unsanitary,  and  that  the  only  safe  and  cleanly  method  of  bathing  is  by  means 
of  the  shower  bath. 

All  thinking  people  now  realize  the  uncleanliness  of  the  old  method  of  tub-bathing  in  stationary 
water  that  must  become  increasingly  impure  as  the  bath  progresses.  In  striking  contrast  to  the  old  unsani- 
tary method  of  tub-bathing  is  the  bath  with  the 


Knickerbocker 
Spraybrush 


Through  hundreds  of  tiny  tubes  of  velvety  rubber,  a  myriad  of  water  jets  flow 
directly  to  the  sjvin  to  penetrate,  cleanse  and  instantly  carry  away  the  dirt  and  waste 
matter  of  even  pore.  By  leaving  the  spigot  of  the  tub  open,  the  used  water  continuously 
flows  away,  so  that  when  the  bath  with  the  "Knickerbocker"  is  complete,  the  tub  is 
clean,  the  brush  is  clean,  and  the  bather  is  clean. 


A  Superb  Christmas  Gift 

The    Knickerbocker  Spraybrush  will  be  a  welcome 
Christmas  gift  to  even'  lover  of  Cleanliness  and  Beauty. 
It    is    the    only    appliance    that    UNITES     the    shower 
shampoo,     massage     and     complexion    brush     in     ONE. 
In    point   of    actual   service   the    "Knickerbocker"   will 
wear  longer  and   gi  e  TEN  TIMES  the   sen  ice 
of    any  other  bath  device.      It  is    therefore   a  gift 
that  will  be  continuously  used  and  remembered. 


temperature 
have  all  the 


Better  than  a  Shower  Bath 

The  Knickerbocker  Spraybrush,  combining  the 
perfect  massaging  qualities  of  India-rubber  with  an 
efficient  shower,  makes  it  superior  to  the  "over-head" 
shower  bath,  and  yet  it  can  be  had  at  less  than  ONE- 
TWENTIETH  the  cost.  The  "Knickerbocker" 
requires  no  expense  for  plumbing;  can  be  attached  to 
any  bath-tub  in  thirty  seconds  and  the  bath  is  ready 
the  moment  the  bather  steps  into  the  tub.  In  using 
the  "Knickerbocker"  there  is  no  over-head  "sprink- 
ling"  to  unnecessarily  drench  the  head  and  hair. 

For  the  Cold  Bath  Invigorating 

The  use  of  the  Knickerbocker  Spraybrush  gives 
the  tonic,  energizing  effects  longed  for  by  those 
whose  systems  will  not  stand  the  shock  of  a  cold 
plunge  or  shower.  You  can  regulate  the  force  and 
of  the  water  to  a  nicety,  and  by  gradually  lowering  the  temperature  you  can 
benefits  of  a  cold  shower  bath  without  any  of  the  discomforts. 


Greatest  Device  for  Shampooing  —  With  the  "Knickerbocker"  you  can 
use  either  soap  or  eggs  on  the  hair,  and  the  running  water  will  instantly  remove  every 
particle  of  dandruff,  thoroughly  rinse  the  hair  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  scalp  a 
most  vigorous  massage.  For  shampooing  alone  the  "Knickerbocker"  will  PAY  FOR 
ITSELF  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 


Keeps  Itself  Clean— The  Knickerbocker  Spraybrush  is  perfectly  aseptic,  with  no  crevices  for  the 
accumulation  of  dirt  or  microbes.  There  are  no  bristles  to  mat  down,  no  wood  to  become  water- 
logged, increasingly  unclean  and  repulsive  to  sight.  The  Spraybrush  keeps  if  elf  clean  by  the 
water  which  is  constantly  running  through  it.  It  is  made  of  the  finest  grade  of  pure  Para  rubber, 
with  flexible  back,  pliable  to  every  contour  of  face  and  figure — non-corrosive  throughout. 

Supplied  in  Complete  Outfits  in  Four  Styles 

OUTFIT  NO.  S 

Round  brush,  7>Y%  in.  in  diameter,  with  225  hollow  teeth,  6  feet  of 
fine  white  rubber  tubing,  one  single  aluminum  faucet  connection 

guaranteed  to  fit  any  water  faucet,  neatly  boxed Price  $1.50 

.Larger  Sizes —  No  3,   351  hollow  teeth $2.50 

No.  1,  595  hollow  teeth 3,50 

Special  shampoo  brush  No.  7,   19  large  hollow  teeth  like  finger-tips     1.50 
Siphon  attachment  for  homes  without  bathrooms 75 


Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Booklet 

SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED  —  10  Days'  Trial 

The  Knickerbocker  Spraybrush  is  for  sale  by  all  leading  druggists,  depart- 
ment stores,  hardware,  plumbing  and  rubber  goods  stores.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  ORDER  DIRECT. 

THE  PROGRESS  COMPANY,  Sales  Dept. 

706  Rand-McNally  Building  Chicago,  Illinois 


THE   PROGRESS  COMPANY,  Sales  Dept. 
700  Rand-McY.-illy  BlUfc'.,  Chicago,  111. 

Gentlemen  :    I  enclose  herewith  $ for  a  Knickerbocker 

Spraybrush  Outfit  No which  you  will  please  send 

me  at  once,  carriage  prepaid.  It  is  understood  that  if  I  find  the 
Spraybrush  unsatisfactory  after  ten  days'  trial,  I  may  return  it  to 
you  and  my  money  will  be  refunded. 


Name  . 


Address 


City.. 
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SOFT  WHITE 
HANDS 


Assured  by  the  Use  of 

CUTICURA 

Soap  and  Ointment 

These  pure,  sweet  and  gentle 
emollients  preserve  the  hands, 
prevent  redness,  roughness  and 
chapping,  and  impart  in  a  single 
night  that  velvety  softness  and 
whiteness  so  much  desired  by 
women .  For  those  whose  occupa- 
tions tend  to  injure  the  hands  or 
who  suffer  from  dry,  fissured, 
itching,  feverish  palms  and  shape- 
less nails,  with  painful  finger-ends, 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Cuticura 
Ointment  are  wonderful. 

Depots:  London.  27.  Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris.  10. 
Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin;  Australia.  R.  Towns  & 
Co..  Sydney;  India.  B.  K.  PauJ.  Calcutta:  China. 
Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.:  Japan.  Z.  P.  Maruya,  Ltd.. 
Toklo;  So.  Africa.  Lennon.  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  etc., 
U.S.A..  Potter  Drug  «  Chem.  Corp..  Sole  Props.. 
133  Columbus  Ave..  Boston. 

G3- Post- free.  32-page  Cuticura  Book,  an  Author- 
ity on  the  Care  and  Treatment  of  Skin  and  Hair 

"  Order  is  Heaven's  First  Law " 

Keep   your  important   papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled   so   you   can    instantly  lay  your 
hands  on  them.     Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best        THE    NIAGARA     CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  NIAGARA  CMP  CO.,  flew  York 

DENTACURA 

Your  teeth  deserve  and  demand  constant 
care.  The  daily  use  of  Dentacura  Tooth 
Paste  will  cleanse,  and  by  removing  the  causes 
of  decay,  preserve  them  as  nothing  else  will. 
Its  action  is  unique.  Endorsed  by  thousands 
of  dentists.  Accept  no  substitute.  25c  a  tube 
at  stores  or  direct  by  mail. 

DENTACURA  CO.,  137  Ailing  St., Newark,  N.  J. 


large  kettle  of  water  to  a  sewing-machine  or  even  large 
pieces  of  furniture.  An  unusual  and  interesting  sight 
is  a  woman  ti  -ldging  homeward  at  night,  after  a  long, 
muscle-trying  day's  work  of  chopping  wood  or  felling 
trees  in  the  forest,  her  ax  in  one  hand  and  with  the 
other  carefully  balancing  on  her  head  a  good-sized 
tree,  the  branches  of  which  are  dragging  behind  her 
on  the  ground 

Not  far  from  the,  frontier  between  Fiance  and 
Italy  there  is  a  h  *'e  chapel,  which  seems  to  have 
alighted,  like  a  white  bird,  on  almost  the  highest  spur 
of  a  rocky  mountain.  The  history  of  this  tiny  church 
is  intensely  interesting,  as  its  existence  is  due  to  a 
widely  believed  miracle.  As  an  act  of  devotion  to 
the  Madonna  whose  picture  hangs  over  the  altar,  a 
very  good  road,  on  which  are  the  "stations  of  the 
cross,"  has  been  constructed  from  the  nearest  hill 
town  to  the  chapel.  One  can  better  realize  what  an 
act  of  real  devotion  it  was  if  one  has  climbed,  as  I  did 
one  hot  spring  day,  to  the  village  from  which  the  road 
starts.  The  distance  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  is  three  very  long  and  exceedingly 
dusty  miles.  Then  one  must  ascend  one  of  the 
steepest,  worst  cobbled,  winding  paths  that  any  near- 
by olive-grove  shelters.  Every  particle  of  gravel  and 
sand  of  which  this  road  is  made  was  brought  on  the 
heads  of  the  women  and  men  and  on  the  backs  of 
their  mules  (and  comparatively  few  can  afford  such 
an  animal) ,  from  the  beach  nearly  four  miles  away. 

While  on  my  way  to  another  little  village  one  after- 
noon, I  overtook  a  most  remarkable  figure.  A  wom- 
an was  toiling  up  the  path  ahead  of  me,  with  an 
immense  bundle  of  dried  leaves  on  her  head.  It  was 
so  large  that  I  could  see  nothing  of  her  above  the 
shoulders,  and  I  was  reminded  of  what  a  physician 
had  told  me  only  a  few  days  before.  He  said  that 
despite  the  erect  carriage  and  almost  jaunty  appear- 
ance of  these  women,  old  and  young  alike,  it  was 
really  a  case  of  the  "survival  of  the  fittest,"  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  female  population  of  northern 
Italy  succumbs  to  tuberculosis  at  an  early  age,  due 
to  the  heavy  burdens  borne  on  the  head  before  their 
muscles  are  tough  enough  for  such  a  strain. 

One  morning,  while  drinking  my  coffee  at  a  tiny 
cafe,  I  saw  such  a  funny  processio.i  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street,  that  I  immediately  snapt  it  with 
my  kodak.  It  consisted  of  three  women,  each  with  a 
cask  full  of  wine  on  her  head,  a  weight  of  forty  or 
fifty  kilograms.  On  the  same  day,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  get  the  picture  of  two  other  women  on  the 
point  of  leaving  a  store  with  a  newly-purchased  sewing 
machine,  which  one  was  helling  the  other  to  get 
nicely  balanced  on  her  head  preparatory  to  delivering 
it  to  the  customer. 


A     WOMAN    WAR    CORRESPONDENT 
MELILLA 


AT 


Mrs.  C.  R.  Miller,  representing  Leslie's  Weekly, 
is  the  only  woman  war  correspondent  on  the  firing 
line  at  Melilla.  She  speaks  highly  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  whose  fighting  is  "strikingly  courageous  and 
loyal."  Writing  from  within  the  Spanish  lines  she 
says: 

After  many  tribulations  I  am  within  the  Spanish 
lines  at  Melilla,  so  close  to  the  fighting  that  I  can  hear 
the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  see  the  smoke  of  the  artil- 
lery as  the  Spanish  are  driving  the  Riffs  farther  into 
the  mountains.  Everywhere  are  soldiers — in  fact,  I 
have  seen  nothing  but  soldiers  since  I  came  from 
Madrid.  War  correspondents  from  nearly  every  part 
of  Europe  are  living  at  the  hotel  where  I  am  stopping 
— a'  happy  lot  of  chaps  who  genuinely  admire  and 
praise  the  work  of  the  Spanish-  troops.  Outside  the 
hotel  the  dust  is  knee  deep,  and,  whenever  a  wagon- 
train  or  troop  of  cavalry  dashes  by,  the  dust  is  stifling. 
One  must  be  continually  opening  and  closing  the 
windows,  for  plenty  of  air  is  a  necessity.  The  weather 
is  terribly  hot  during  the  day,  and  the  sun  beats  down 
on  the  low  yellow  houses  with  a  tropical  fierceness. 
Night  would  be  pleasant  were  it  not  for  the  mosqui- 
toes, which  come  in  swarms  and  make  life  unbearable. 
Flies,  too,  gather  in  the  dining-room  by  the  thousand. 
The  little  hotel  is  not  prepared  for  the  people  who  are 
here,  for  many  of  the  officers  are  living  at  the  hotel. 
The  rooms  are  not  clean,  altho  the  two  Spanish 
chambermaids  work  like  slaves.  The  dust  gathers 
everywhere.  The  food  is  ill-cooked  and  poorly 
served  by  waiters  who  are  good-natured,   but  not 


cleanly.  Melilla  water  is  unfit  for  drinking-purposes 
— in  fact,  it  is  almost  unfit  for  any  purpose,  as  it  is 
very  dirty.  Grapes,  however,  are  plentiful  and  serve 
to  quench  the  thirst.  Even  lights  in  the  hotel  are 
scarce,  and  I  am  writing  this  under  the  tiny  glow  of 
a  tallow  candl?.  Women  are  an  unknown  quantity, 
and,  except  for  +he  servants,  I  am  the  only  woman  in 
the  hotel  and  the  only  foreign  woman  in  town. 
Melilla  is  not  a  pleasant  place,  but  at  present  it  is  an 
absorbingly  interesting  one.  All  day  long  I  have 
been  with  the  Spanish  troops,  and  everywhere  I  have 
met  with  kindness.  My  pass,  signed  by  the  censor, 
is  unlimited,  but  was  given  only  after  I  had  promised 
to  keep  out  of  danger.  As  the  Riffs  are  hidden  in  the 
rtvines  of  the  near-by  mountains,  it  is  difficult  to 
know  just  how  far  one  may  go  in  safety.  Day  before 
yesterday  an  English  colonel,  who  represents  a  Lon- 
don paper  here,  suddenly  found  himself  within  sixty 
yards  of  the  Moorish  troops.  His  horse  was  shot  and 
he  escaped  through  a  shower  of  bullets.  He  attrib- 
utes his  life  to  the  improper  elevation  of  the  Moorish 
rifiVs 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  tribe  or  race  of 
natives  which  resides  in  this  territory  is  not  cowardly 
or  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  war.  They  are  as  brave  as 
any  men  who  ever  faced  the  cannon's  mouth,  and 
among  the  prisoners  captured  during  yesterdayr's 
engagement  in  the  hills  were  some  splendid  specimens 
of  physical  manhood.  I  saw  them  to-day  as  they 
were  carefully  guarded  by  Spanish  soldiers.  Many 
Moorish  women  and  children  were  brought  to  camp 
with  them,  and  for  several  hours  I  watched  as  the 
women  worked  beside  the  men,  building  temporary 
huts.  The  Moorish  woman  ftas  remarkable  strength, 
and  she  frequently  does  the  work  of  a  man.  The 
Spanish  are  not  unkind  to  their  prisoners,  and  only 
the  most  refractory  ones  are  hobbled  or  kept  closely 
confined 

The  Riffs,  if  the  word  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  is  to 
be  taken,  are  fairly  good  shots,  but  they  lack  disci- 
pline, as  well  as  competent  leadership.  They  are 
past  masters  in  guerilla  warfare,  and  it  is  both  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  to  locate  or  dislocate  them.  The 
Spanish  lines  now  extend  from  sea  to  sea,  and  give 
adequate  protection  to  all  Spanish  property  and 
citizens  within  the  zone  of  trouble.  Several  battle- 
ships are  in  the  harbor  here  to  protect  supplies  which 
are  being  brought  in  almost  daily  and  to  render  what- 
ever assistance  may  be  necessary  from  the  naval 
phase  of  the  war.  Unloading  supplies  and  horses  is 
sometimes  difficult.  Ships  can  not  come  into  the 
docks  and  often  the  sea  runs  high.  Sanitation  is 
not  the  best,  yet  the  army  is  comparatively  healthy. 
The  wounded  are  well  cared  for,  being  nursed  by  Sis- 
ters of  Mercy  and  sent  to  Malaga  or  Madrid  as  soon 
as  their  condition  permits.  German  automobiles  are 
used  as  ambulances. 

The  pay  of  the  Spanish  soldier  is  scarcely  more 
than  a  cent  per  day,  but  after  he  has  served  three 
years  he  is  given  some  sort  of  government  position 
if  he  wishes  it.  The  Spanish  soldier  is  a  well-behaved 
individual,  and  not  a  drinker.  I  have  seen  the  armie-- 
of  many  nations  in  camps  in  time  of  war  and  ;n  time 
of  peace,  but  never  have  I  found  a  better  behaved  set 
of  men  than  those  who  carry  the  Spanish  flag.  Spain 
has  approximately  forty  thousand  men  in  and  around 
Melilla.  Thousands  of  them  pass  and  repass,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night,  coming  to  the  wharf  for 
supplies  or  going  out  to  the  mountains  to  relieve  other 
men.  The  saloons  are  wide  open  in  the  town,  yet  in 
all  this  throng  of  men  I  have  seen  but  one  drunken 
soldier,  and  he  had  only  imbibed  enough  to  make 
him  excessively  polite.  He  had  served  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  and  when  he  learned  that  I  spoke 
English,  he  insisted  on  following  me  about  the  camp 
and  getting  into  every  photograph. 


TURKISH   SUFFRAGETTES 

.Mrs.  Kenneth  Brown's  recent  book,  "Some 
Pages  from  the  Life  of  Turkish  Women,"  is  found  by 
T.  P.'s  Weekly  (London),  to  be  intensely  interesting 
"  as-a  study  in  the  character  of  woman."  The  author 
notes  that  the  life  of  seclusion  is  responsible  for  some 
of  the  differences  between  Turkish  women  and  those 
of  other  races,  and  says: 

They  may  be  more  educated  than  our  college  girl- 
they  may  speak  four  or  five  languages,  and  read  the 
(Continued  on  page  848) 
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Endorsed  by 
the  Public 
for  34 
Years 


The  Most 
Delightful 
Toilet  Cream 
on  the  market  is 

Espey's 

Fragrant 

Cream 


A  soothing  and  healing  liquid 
for  chapped  hands,  lips  or  any 
roughness  of  the  skin. 

It   dries   quickly,   leaving    the 
skin  soft,  white  and  smooth. 

Never  sticky  or  greasy,  but 

pleasant  to  use — gloves  can 

be  worn  at  once  after  using, 

Excellent  as   a  face 
lotion  for  gentlemen 

after  shaving. 


Two 

Sizes 

25c  and  50c 

All  Druggists 


J.  E.  ESPEY 

Manufacturer 

324  So.  Center  Ave.^ 
CHICAGO 
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oth  HUO 


TWO  KINDS 
OF   WATER 


Important  Uses  of  Dioxogcn 
in  the  Home 

You  Can  Sec  and  Feel  it  Work 


As  3.  ii&rgie  i   of  secreti0 


cleanses  the  throat 
secretions  and  accumula- 
tions—the cause  of  many  serious  throat  and  other  dis- 
orders. Many  cases  of  sore  throat,  tonsilitis,  etc. , 
would  not  occur  if  the  throat  were  cleansed  regu- 
larly by  a  gargle  of  Dioxogen.  As  a  Mouth 
Wash :  —  Dioxogen  foams  and  bubbles  as  it 
cleanses  decaying  food  particles  from  crevices  about 
the  teeth,  kills  offending  odors  and  destroys  the 
germs  and  germ  poisons  whiclAhrive  in  the  mouth, 
and  are  the  cause  of  decay  of  the  teeth  and  some- 
times more  serious  internal  disorders. 

For  Wounds  and  Cuts:   %3Zl 

septic,  preventing  blood  poisoning,  and  by  its  mechan- 
ical action,  bubbling  and  foaming,  aids  in  removing 
the  dirt  and  other  irritating  substances,  so  often 
ground  and  mashed  into  the  wound.  For  burns 
and  scalds :— Dioxogen  serves  the  double  purpose 
of  relieving  the  pain  and  putting  the  flesh  in  condi- 
tion to  heal  quickly. 

For  the  Complexion  t-^^r"; 

mechanical  bubbling,  works  its  own  way  into  the 
pores,  thoroughly  cleansing  them  and  removing  the 
accumulations  of  decomposing  wastes  that  cause  dis- 
figurements, such  as  blackheads,  pimples,  etc.  For 
Manicuring: —  Dioxogen  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  infection  in  cuts,  hangnails,  etc.  It  removes 
stains  and  is  most  excellent  for  use  on  the  orange 
stick  in  pushing  back  the  cuticle. 

A<W  SliaVinff*  Dioxogen  prevents  infe  c- 
ftllcl   UllaVlllg.      tion  from   cuts  or  other 

causes,  and  relieves  the  irritation  caused  by  close 
shaving."  For  Chapped  Hands  and  Face:— 
Dioxogen  quickly  heals  the  cracks  and  bleeding  sur- 
faces and  soon  restores  the  skin  to  health*  condition. 


How  the  Pure  ai 
Bear  the  Same 

Many  people,  and  even  man) 
of  hydrogen  is  alike,  because  it 
H2  62.  The  chemical  symbol 
water  can  be  just  as  correctly 
water.  Yet  no  one  would  wa 
because  it  bears  the  same  chen 

So   with   peroxide   of    Hydr 
usually  containing  acetanilid 

purposes,  can  be  and  are  properly 
be  just  as  reasonable  to  use  these  1 
because  they  bear  the  symbol  H3  C 
same  chemical  symbol  as  pure  wat 

The  impurities  in  dirty  water  make  it  dangerous  to 
make  it  unfit  for   personal   use.     The   impurities  in  pt 
water  and  are,   if  anything,  more  important,  for  they 
as   undesirable.     Cheap,   inferior  grades  of  peroxide  sh 
feathers,  furs,  hair,  bone  and  similar  purposes.     Bleach 
they  are,  for  this  reason,  much  less  expensive  to  make 
are    sometimes    bottled    and    sold  for    toilet    use;    but 
be  to  bottle  impure  water  and  sell  it  for  pure  water. 


Water 


Should  be  Recommended,  Sold  and  Used  Exclusi 


First:  Because,  the  publicity  given  the 
many  uses  of  Dioxogen  has  caused  the  market 
to  be  "flooded"  with  a  hundred  kinds,  grades 
and  makes  of  ordinary  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
Many  of  these  are  only  suitable  for  the  bleach- 
ing and  other  commercial  purposes  referred  to, 
and  contain  impurities  and  undesirable  quali- 
ties which  make  them  totally  unfit  for  per- 
sonal use.  The  name  Dioxogen  is  your  pro- 
tection against  these  inferior  grades. 

Second:  Because,  Dioxogen  does  not 
contain  acetanilid,  the  preservative  used  to 
keep  ordinary  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  Dioxo- 
gen keeps  without  it.  Dioxogen  does  not 
spoil,  become  rank  or  undergo  the  changes 
that  occur  in  ordinary  acetandid  preserved 
peroxide.  Acetanilid  causes  the  objectionable 
taste  and  odor  characteristic  of  such  prepara- 


tions.     Acetanilid  is  o 
the    la<w    requires    a 
nvhene<ver  it  is  used. 

Third:  Because,  D 
than  the  official  sta 
stronger  than  most  a 
many  makes  of  ordinal 
can  be  diluted  with  w; 
extent  than  ordinary 
and  still  be  more  ef 
therefore,  much  'nor 
weaker  and  less  pure  j 
less  in  the  original  p: 
more  expensive  in  acti 

Fourth :     Because, 
well  in  open  as  in  clc 
varies  in  uniformity  ai 


THE  OAKLAND  CHEMICA 
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the  Impure  May 
lemical  Symbols 

Egists,  believe  that  all  peroxide 
ears  the  same  chemical  symbols 
iain  water  is   Ha  O  and  dirty 

libed  by  this  symbol  as  clean 
drink  dirty  water  simply 

lymbol  as  clean  water. 

the   cheap,    inferior   grades, 
Suitable  only  for    bleaching  and   similar 
jibed  by  the  symbol  H,  08;  yet  it  would 
ling  kinds  for  personal  and  hygienic  use 
|o  drink  dirty  water  because  it  has  the 

I  just  as  the  impurities  in  bleaching  peroxide 
1  of  hydrogen  vary  as  greatly  as  they  do  in 
fcually  not  visible  to  the  eye,  although  just 
(e  made  and  used  only  for  bleaching  cloth, 
fldes  of  peroxide  do  not  have  to  be  pure  and 
tobly,  because  they  are  less  expensive,  they 
I  just    as    improper    to    do    this    as    it    would 


Impure  Peroxide 


Pure  Peroxide 


A  BOOKLET  accompanies  each  bottle,  giving 
twenty-two  uses  with  full  directions  for  each. 
A  bottle  of  Dioxogen  in  the  home  is  the  Best 
Kind  of  Health  Insurance  for  every  member  of 
the  family. 


EXACT 
SIZE  OF 
.BOTTLE 


"N» 


>«sss» 


hydros 


I  Personal,  Toilet  and  Hygienic  Purposes 


waracter  that 
\n    the    label 


|5%  stronger 
ires,  33£% 
onger    than 

Dioxogen 
uch  greater 

hydrogen, 
oxogen  is, 
1  than  the 
1  may  cost 
are  always 


eeps  just  as 

and  never 

It  is  al- 


ways the  same,  because  always  pure.  Lack 
of  uniformity  is  characteristic  of  all  makes  of 
ordinary  peroxide. 

Fifth:     Because,  Dioxogen  is  the  only  per- 
oxide   of    hydrogen    sufficiently  distinctive  in 
quality  to  necessitate  a  trade  name  for  protec- 
tion.   When  you  buy  "peroxide  of  hydrogen  " 
without  specifying  Dioxogen,  even  though  it 
is  all  H2O2,    there    is  no  guarantee  of  purity 
and  quality.     You  may  get  "bleaching "  per- 
oxide, you  may  get  "weak"  peroxide,   you 
may  get    "impure"  peroxide,  you  may  get 
'  acetanilid  ' '  peroxide,  you  may  get ' '  spoiled ' ' 
peroxide.     In   Dioxogen    you  know  just  ex- 
actly what  you  are  getting;   the  name  is  a  pos- 
itive assurance  of  quality— it  is  a  guarantee  of 
purity,  strength  and  efficiency. 


MP  ANY,  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are 


Nine    out    of    every   ten    druggists    in    the     United 
States,    and    many    in    Canada,    sell    and    recommend     Dioxogen    for 
all    personal    uses.      If  your   druggist    does    not,  write    us   giving   his 
name  and  we  will  make  it  easy  for  you  to  get  Dioxogen  either  by  mail 
from  us  or  through  some  other  convenient  dealer. 

If  you  have  never  used  Dioxogen,  or  if  you  have  been  buying 
ordinary  peroxide  of  hydrogen  for  personal  use,  and  want  to  prove  the 
merits  of  Dioxogen  before  you  buy, 

Write  for  a  Trial  Bottle 

I  he  best  evidence  of  the  advantages  of  Dioxogen       ^^^T    °ak,«nd 
is    Dioxogen    itself,    and    we    will    gladly    send       j^^T     Chemical  c°- 
you  a  complimentary   2-oz.    trial    bottle    upon       ^^^        98£rontStr«t 
receipt   of    10    cents   in    stamps    or    silver         .^r  New  York 

V  onvci  ^B^^       Cl,ecl< £  the  following  ■ 

to    cover    postage    (8c.)    and    mailing         ,^^T    \  1   '  have  »••>■•■— 1  ww„ern 

,  °  ^k^T        ,    L   J,    ',ra"yPeroxi<leof  Hydroeen 

case    (2c.)       Use    the     coupon,      ^^  ^JT^X KST' en 

or     give     the     information      j^^J}e  I£X&utt%i&££:32& 
asked    for    on     the     coupon         .^^T      t™!"^.1""" ' ''"" """'  "*'"*»""  ™"-*  '<*'« 

1  ^^H   ^^r  LI).  Nov.  13 

in    a    letter    mentioning      j^^  Name. 

this  magazine. 

Address 

Druggist's  Name.... 

asked  to  mention  This  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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^K^       Your  physician  will  tell       'Sp~ 


Your  physician  will  tell 
you  that  a  clean  mouth  is 
essential  to  good  health. 

If  you  brush  your  teeth  regularly  every 
morning  and  every  night,  with  Sanitol 
Tooth  Powder  or  Sanitol  Tooth  Paste, 
decay  will  be  prevented  and  your  teeth 
will  be  kept  white. 

Yes,  your  general  health  will  be  better. 
25c.  wherever  toilet  articles  are  sold. 


masterpieces  of  each  of  these  languages,  but  they  re- 
main children  of  nature  as  we  do  not.  If  you  spend 
a  day  with  them  and  they  love  you,  you  will  know 
their  hearts  and  minds  as  they  truly  are.  There  is  no 
false  shame  or  prudery  about  them.  They  speak  as 
they  think  and  feel. 

We  find  elsewhere  in  this  book  the  following  inter- 
esting description  of  a  meeting  of  Turkish  women 
suffragists: 

The  nine  windows  of  the  room  were  tightly  shut- 
tered, that  no  ray  of  unromantic  sunlight  should  fall 
upon  the  forerunners  of  a  new  epoch.  We  all  sat 
cross-legged  and  motionless  on  a  bare  settee  which  ran 
around  two  sides  of  the  room.  Over  our  heads  hung 
a  banner  of  sky-blue  silk,  embroidered  in  silver  with 
"  Freedom  for  Women! "  Beneath  that  hung  another 
of  black,  bearing  the  words  "Down  with  the  Old  Ideas! " 
in  fiery  red.  There  were  no  chairs.  The  beautiful 
oak  floor  was  partially  covered  with  Eastern  rugs, 
and  on  some  fat  cushions  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
sat  our  hostess,  the  originator  and  president  of  the 
society.  President  Zeybah  clapped  her  hands  three 
times  and  announced  that  the  meeting  was  about  to 
begin.  It  did  begin,  and  continued  for  more  than  an 
hour.  The  president  produced  a  manuscript  with 
gilt  edges  from  a  European  satchel  at  her  side,  and 
read  her  contribution  to  the  club.  "Women,  fellow 
sufferers,  and  fellow  workers,"  she  read,  "we  come 
here  to-day  to  dig  a  little  farther  into  the  thick  wall 
which  the  tyranny  of  man  has  built  about  us.  By 
nature  woman  was  meant  to  be  the  ruler.  By  her 
intuition,  her  sympathy,  her  unselfishness,  her  mater- 
nal instinct,  she  is  the  greatest  of  the  earth.  One 
thing  alone  brute  nature  gave  to  man — strength! 
Through  that  he  has  subjugated  woman.  Let  us 
rise  and  break  our  bonds !  Let  us  stand  up  en  masse 
and  defy  the  brute  who  now  dominates  us!  We  are 
the  givers  of  life;  we  must  be  the  rulers  and  lawma- 
kers as  well.  Down  with  man!  "  In  this  strain,  and 
in  a  deep  voice  befitting  a  ruler  and  a  lawmaker,  the 
president  read  from  her  gilt-edged  paper,  and  ended 
up  with  the  proposition  that  six  members  of  the  club 
should  be  chosen  by  lot  to  kill  themselves,  as  a  protest 
against  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  proposition 
which  was  made  in  all  seriousness,  provided,  however 
—with  a  naivete  that  might  have  imperiled  the  gravity 
of  a  meeting  of  American  women — that  the  president 
of  the  club  should  be  exempt  from  participation  in 
the  lot-drawing.  .  .  .  When  the  meeting  adjourned, 
we  passed  into  several  dressing-rooms,  where  the 
veiled  and  secret  conspirators  against  the  dominion  of 
man  all  kept  luncheon-gowns.  When  the  assemblage 
came  together  again,  the  majority  of  them  were 
corseted  and  in  Paris  frocks,  and  all  were  quite  un- 
veiled, the  mystery  of  the  meeting  having  been  mere 
pretense  and  affectation. 


THE     LADY     OF     THE     WHITE     HOUSE 

In  commenting  upon  Mrs.  Taft's  recent  ill  health, 
the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  regrets  the  possibility  that  this  "  dominantly  en- 
dowed lady  regnant "  should  be  forced  to  retire 
throughout  the  coming  social  season.  We  read 
further: 

Mrs.  Taft's  sustained  ill  health  is  a  public  calamity, 
her  breakdown,  coming  on  the  very  threshold  of  a 
social  administration  that  promised  the  distinction 
that  characterized  the  regime  of  Dolly  Madison  and 
Mrs.  Cleveland,  a  ruthless  stroke  of  fate.  Washing- 
ton is  one  great  regret.  Yet  there  is  many  a  wiseacre 
here  who  shakes  his  head — tho  it  usually  is  a 
"her"  head — and  says,  "I  told  you  so." 

Mrs.  Taft  was  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends. 
Ambitious,  dominant,  rich  in  resources,  eager  to  make 
her  reign  a  record  breaker,  the  lovely  lady,  unmindful 
of  physical  limitations,  has  been  a  reckless  spend- 
thrift in  gray  matter  and  nerve  fiber.  The  reckoning 
had  to  come.  After  all,  a  woman  is  but  a  human 
being,  even  tho  she  be  a  President's  wife.  Mrs.  Taft's 
physicians  promise  a  complete  reestablishment  of 
her  health  eventually.  But  meanwhile  court  circles 
are  in  a  dilemma  for  a  leader  right  away. 

Mrs.  Taft's  amiable  predecessor,  content  with  less 
prestige  and  glory,  basked  happiest  in  the  light  re- 
flected from  her  all-consuming  husband.  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  unlike  Mrs.  Taft,  had  no  ambition  to 
establish  her  own  suit  personally.  She  kept  her  own 
(Continued  on  page  830) 
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Welch' 

Grape    Juice 


The  equal  of 
fresh,  full-ripe 
Concord  Grapes 

for  only  fresh,  full-ripe  Concord 
Grapes  are  used  for  Welch's 
Juice.  Our  process  transfers  the 
juice  from  the  luscious  cluster  to 
the  bottle,  unchanged  in  any  way. 

In  Welch's  Grape  Juice  you 
may  obtain  choicest  Concords, 
with  their  health-giving  proper- 
ties, the  year  around. 

Wherever  there  is  a  grocery  or 
drug  store  there  you  will  find 
Welch's.      Ask  for  it  by   name. 

If  your  dealer  doesn'  c  keep  Welch' s,  send 
$3.00  for  trial  dozen  pints,  express  prepaid 
east  of  Omaha.  Booklet  of  40  delicious 
ways  of  using  Welch' s  free.  Sample  3-oz. 
bottle  by  mail,  10c. 
THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  CO.  Westfield,  N.  Y. 
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individuality  in  abeyance.  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  run 
things. 

Her  official  job  was  only  to  smile  and  smile  and  be 
"Johnny  on  the  spot"  whenever  she  was  needed. 
Hence,  through  all  the  seven  years  of  her  husband's 
presidential  incumbency  she  was  never  absent  from 
his  side  on  any  state  occasion.  She  never  squandered 
her  vitality 

Mrs.  Taft  entered  upon  her  reign  by  bestowing 
minute  personal  attention  upon  every  minutia  of 
domestic,  official,  and  social  life,  creating  upheavals 
and  innovations  in  many  departments.  The  per- 
sonnel of  the  laundry,  the  livery  of  her  servants,  the 
laying  out  of  parks  and  pleasure  drives  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public — endless  other  details,  all  came  under 
the  eager  supervision  of  this  capable  woman.  She 
never  relaxed.  She  inspired  her  husband  to  be  Presi- 
dent, and  as  presidential  consort  her  position  has 
been  authoritative  and  active  and  full  of  initiative. 


THE       INEXPLICABLE       POWERS 
EUSAPIA    PALLADINO 


OF 


SUCCESSFUL  MEN  OF  TO-DAY 

V    and  What  They  Say  of  Success 

New  and  revised  edition       Wilbur  F.  (rails. 

Such  as  Roosevelt,  Carnegie, 
Wanamaker,  Bryan,  Grover 
Cleveland,  Justice  Brewer,  Dr. 
R.  S.  MacArthur, John  D.Long, 
and  others.  A  grand  book  for 
Young  Men — i2mo,  cloth,  $i. 
PUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NEW  VOKK  and  LONDON 


ONLY  $3.00 

For  this  Ball-Bearing  Faucet  Water  Motor 
which  attaches  instantly  to  your  faucet.     It 
sharpens  cutlery,  cleans  silver-ware  and  pol- 
ishes all  metal  surfaces      It  will  run  your 
sewing-machine    and    light    machinery. 
Outfit  consists  of  cast  iron  motor,  emery- 
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terial, wrench,  washers.     PRICE  ONLY 
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RHEUMATISM 


A  Prominent  Physician  writes  as  follows  : 
"The  characteristic  action  of  Tartar- 
lithine  Is  the  rapidity  and  promptness 
with  which  patients  improve  under  its 
use.  An  improvement  is  noticeable  within 
24  hours. 

Tartarlithine 

rarely  fails  because  it  supplies  the 
blood  with  the  necessary  sub- 
stances to  dissolve  and  remove  the 
poison    of   rheumatism— uric  acid. 
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on  refluent. 


McKesson  £tRobbins 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  spiritu- 
alistic mediums.  Madame  Eusapia  Palladino,  is  soon 
to  begin  a  series  of  seances  in  America.  While  the 
newspapers  are  not  to  be  favored  with  a  full  account 
of  her  seances  here,  yet  a  comprehensive  idea  of  her 
reputed  powers,  as  shown  in  previous  sittings,  may 
be  had  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Hereward  Carrington 
in  McClure's  Magazine  (October).  Mr.  Carrington 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Society  for  Scientific 
Research,  and  one  of  the  most  expert  investigators 
of  mediumistic  tricks  in  America.  In  telling  of  the 
seances  with  Madame  Palladino  he  confesses  himself 
baffled  by  facts  which  are  inexplicable  "by  any 
theory  of  fraud  or  trickery,"  and  certainly  "not  due 
to  hallucination."  Moreover,  he  quotes  such  emi- 
nent scientists  as  Professor  Lombroso,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Curie  and  Mme.  Curie,  Camille  Flammarion, 
and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  as  being  likewise  convinced 
against  their  wills  that  this  Neapolitan  medium  has 
supernormal  psychic  powers. 

Eusapia  Palladino  was  born  in  Naples  in  1854  of 
poor  parents,  and  was  a  poor  shopkeeper  until 
brought  into  prominence  by  her  remarkable  gifts. 
These  powers  were  discovered  by  accident  when 
attending  a  seance  in  Naples.  For  some  years  she 
refrained  from  developing  or  advertising  her  ability 
as  a  medium.  But  in  1888  she  was  noticed  by  Pro- 
fessor Chiaia  of  Naples,  and  in  1891  by  Professor 
Lombroso.  Since  then  she  has  been  a  "center  of 
scientific  observation."  In  his  article  Mr.  Carrington 
describes  her  thus: 

She  '.s  of  a  quiet  and  retiring  disposition,  but  at 
the  same  time  is  a  woman  of  powerful  will,  possessing 
a  keen,  alert  eye.  She  is  short,  rather  plump,  and 
when  she  has  chatted  some  time,  and  begins  to  gain 
confidence  in  the  good  faith  of  her  listeners  and  in- 
vestigators, she  has  a  pleasant,  even  sweet  smile, 
which  brightens  her  face  frequently.  Her  hair  is 
grayish  brown  in  color,  with  the  exception  of  one 
white  lock  over  her  left  temple,  covering  a  scar 
received  in  her  childhood.  During  the  stances 
a  remarkable  cold  breeze  issues  from  this  scar. 

In  the  autumn  of  1908,  Mr.  Carrington,  with  two 
friends,  Everard  Feilding  and  W.  W.  Baggally,  went 
to  Naples  and  arranged  for  a  series  of  seances  with 
Mme.  Palladino.  One  of  their  rooms  in  the  Hotel 
Victoria  was  used  for  the  sittings  and  was  fitted  up 
in  the  following  manner: 

We  improvised  a  cabinet  by  hanging  two  light 
black  curtains  across  one  corner  of  the  room,  forming 
a  triangular  space  some  three  feet  deep.  In  this 
cabinet  we  put  a  small  tripod  table  belonging  to  the 
hotel;  and  upon  this  we  placed  various  mu  >ical 
instruments,  such  as  a  tea-bell,  a  tambourine,  a  tin 
trumpet,  a  musical  box,  and  a  toy  piano,  these  being 
the   usual    paraphernalia  employed   in   her  seances. 


In  the  corner  of  the  cabinet,  behind  the  table,  we 
placed  a  small  guitar.  The  arrangement  was  varied 
somewhat  during  the  seances,  but  this  was  the  usual 

method  of  disposing  of  the  apparatus 

Eusapia  sat  in  front  of  the  cabinet  curtains,  from 
one  to  two  feet  distant  from  them;    and  before  her 
was  placed  the  oblong  seance  table,  upon  which  she 
and  the  rest  of  us  placed  our  hands.      Our  stenog- 
rapher, Mr.  Meeson,  was  seated   at  a  separate  table, 
having  a  well-shaded   lamp  of  his  own.      His  duty 
it  was  to  record  accurately  the  passirg  of  time,  the 
nature  of  the  observed  phenomena,  as  dictated  by 
us,  and  our  other  remarks,  samples  of  which  will  be 
quoted    immediately.      We   had    arranged    a   special 
means    of    lighting    the    seance    room,    as     follows : 
From  the  ceiling  in  the  center  of  the  room  hung  a 
four-branched  electric-light  cluster.     Two  of    these 
bulbs  were  white,  and  two  red,  varying  in  intensity 
through  no,  150,  220,  and  240  volts.     The  brightest 
of  these  lights  was  a  regular  16-candle-power  lamp; 
the  faintest,  the  dim  red  light,  enabled  us  to  see  only 
outlines  of  the  room's  furniture;    but  even  in  this 
weakest  light  we  could  always  perceive  the  medium's 
hands,  her  face,  and  the  outlines  of  her  body.     It 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  practically  all  of  our  best 
phenomena  were  obtained  in  bright  light.      Only  when 
the  light  was  much  reduced,  as  it  was  on  a  few  occa- 
sions, did  the  phenomena  become  vague,  uncertain, 
and  unsatisfactory.   .    ..... 

During  the  first  three  seances  (except  for  the  sten- 
ographer, who  sat  at  a  separate  table  and  was  always 
visible  to  us),  Mr.  Feilding  and  I  were  alone  pres- 
ent, one  of  us  controlling  the  right  hand  and  foot. 
the  other    controlling   the    left    hand    and    foot    of 

Eusapia 

Our  first  seance  commenced  at  10.35  p.m.,  but 
it  was  not  until  after  eleven  that  phenomena  began. 
...  I  shall  quote  a  few  passages  from  our  detailed 
reports,  illustrating  both  the  character  of  the  phe- 
nomena and  the  method  of  control,  as  well  as  the 
precautions  we  took  to  prevent  their  production  by 
normal  means.  .  .  .  By  "complete  levitation"  of 
the  table  is  meant  the  raising  of  the  table  completely 
off  the  floor  without  visible  contact;  by  "partial 
levitation,"  the  tilting  of  the  table  upon  two  legs, 
without  apparent  contact,  the  other  two  legs  re- 
maining on  the  floor.  In  the  notes  will  be  found 
the  initials,  F,  B,  and  C.  These  stand  for  Feilding, 
Baggally,  and  Carrington  respectively,  and  indicate 
the  name  of  the  dictator  at  that  particular  moment. 
At  11.44  P-M.  a  remarkable  phenomenon  took 
place,  which  we  recorded  as  follows: 
Complete  levitation  of  the  table. 

F.  My  hand  was  on  the  table.  Medium's  right 
hand  on  top  of  mine,  and  not  touching  the  table. 

C.  Medium's  left  foot  did  not  leave  my  right.  My 
right  hand  was  across  both  her  knees.  I  am  sure  that 
at  that  time  the  medium's  leg  did  not  come  into- 
contact  with  the  leg  of  the  table. 

F.  There  was  no  possibility  of  her  touching  the 
leg  of  the  table  on  this  side.  The  table  was  lifted 
completely  into  the  air,  off  all  four  feet. 

C.  The  medium's  right  hand  grasped  my  left 
hand  firmly,  and  was  over  mine,  mine  being  between 
hers  and  the  table. 

F.  My  left  foot  was  pressing  strongly  on  hers. 
During  the  second  seance  a  series  of  remarkable 
levitations  followed  one  another  very  rapidly — so 
rapidly,  indeed,  that  we  did  not  have  time  to  dic- 
tate the  control  of  hand  and  foot  after  each  phe- 
nomenon. In  spite  of  our  utmost  endeavors  to 
prevent  the  table  from  going  up  into  the  air,  by 
securely  holding  the  medium  in  various  ways,  it 
continued  to  do  so.  We  were  partly  upon  the  floor, 
partly  in  our  chairs,  holding  hands,  feet,  knees, 
ankles,  and  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  ascertain 
the  distance  between  her  skirt  and  the  table  leg, 
her  body  and  the  table,  and  to  make  other  instan- 
taneous measurements,  such  as  the  occasion  per- 
mitted.    The  record  will  indicate  this: 

1 1. 01  p.m.  The  table  tilts  on  the  two  legs  fartliest 
from  the  medium,  both  her  hands  being  clearly  visible, 
and  about  a  foot  away  from  the  table,  and  her  fists 
being  clenched. 

C.  The  control  of  the  feet  being  the  same  as- 
before,  except  that  my  right  hand  is  now  also  grasp- 
ing her  leg. 

F.     My  right  hand  is  across  both  her  knees. 
[The  medium  sat  well  back  in  her  chair,  and  her 
body  was  at  least  nine  inches  from  the  table.     We 

(Continued  on  page  852) 
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"Don't  Envy  a  Gopd  Complexion; 
Use  POMPEIAN  and  Have  One 


>> 


Y(H  will  never  know  the  reasons  for  Pompeian  popularity — how  clean 
you  can  be  and  look —  how  refreshed,  healthy  and  wholesome  in 
appearance  —  until  you  test  Pompeian.  Rub  it  on  your  moistened  face, 
well  into  the  pores;  a  few  moments  of  massaging  and  out  comes  the 
cream  many  shades  darker  than  when  applied.  You  are  astonished— 
never  suspected  that  so  much  dirt  was  in  the  skin,  despite  soap-and-water 
scrubbing. 

Glance  in  your  mirror — the  old  sallow  "dead  skin"  appearance  has 
gone,  and  in  place  is  a  skin  with  the  freshness  and  smoothness  of  per- 
fect health  and   youth. 


POMPEIAN 


MASSAGE 
CREAM 


it 


The  Standard  Face  Cream  ' 


Don't  envy  a  good  complexion;  use  Pompeian  and  have  one."  If 
you  wish  to  try  before  you  buy,  send  6c.  in  coin  or  stamps  for  a  trial 
jar.  Or  read  poster-calendar  offer  below,  and  send  16c  for  trial  jar  and 
a  copy  of   "Pompeian   Beauty." 

Send   for    1910   "Pompeian 
Beauty"   Poster    Calendar 

Our  lavender-and-gold  1910  Poster-Calendar  panel  is  3  feet  high  and  7% 
inches  wide.  The  small  reproduction  of  Pompeian  Beauty"  as  shown  on 
the  right,  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  exquisite  detail  of  color  and  costume.  No 
advertising  matter  is  printed  on  front  of  panel — just  the  artist's  name-plate  as 
you  see  it  in  the  small  reproduction  herewith.  1910  Calendar  is  printed 
on  rear  to  permit  of  artistic  framing,  but  the  panel  effect  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of,  framing.  A  loop  at  top  permits  easy  hanging.  This  "Pompeian 
Beauty"  girl  will  be  the  poster-calendar  sensation  of  1910.  The  supply  is 
limited — send  for  one  early  enough  to  avoid  disappointment.  Write  now 
before  you  lay  this  paper  aside.  Enclose  10c  in  coin  or  stamps.  For  16c. 
we  will  send  a  trial  jar  of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream,  the  standard  face 
cream,  and  "Pompeian  Beauty,"  3  feet  high  and  in  lavender  and  gold. 
You  may  order  either  or  both. 

Pompeian  for  Men 

READ  WHAT  USERS  SAY  : 

1.  "Makes  shaving  a  success." — Mr.   J.    H.    M.,   Portland,  Me. 

2.  "  Makes  your  face  clean  and  clear  on  the  morning  after. " — Mr.  J.  H.  M.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

3.  "Clears  the  skin  like  a  month  in  the  mountains." — Mr.  D.  R.  F.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

4.  "Introduces  you  to  your  handsomer  self." — Mr.  L.  L.  G.,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

5.  "A  neck-easer  for  the  close  shaver." — Mr.  F.  H.  S.,   New  York  City. 

The  above  lines  are  a  few  of  the  many  thousands 
entered  in  a  recent  contest  for  the  best  lines  describing 
the  merits  and  benefits  of  Pompeian  Massage  Cream. 
Get  Pompeian  to-day  at  your  druggist' s  or  have  it  used 
at  your  barber' s.  Look  for  ' '  Pompeian  ' '  on  the  jar. 
There  are  countless  cheap,  injurious  imitations  on 
which  the  barber  makes  more  money — at  your  expense. 

Pompeian  rubs  in  and  rolls  out,  cleansing  the  pores  as  even  soap 
and  water  can  not.  The  dead  skin  ' '  old-man  ' '  look  departs  with  it. 

A  TRIAL  JAR  sent  for  6  cents  in  coin  or  stamps.  Why 
not  send  16c  to-day  for  poster-calendar  and  trial  jar?  Read 
description  above. 

Sold    by    50,000    dealers — used    in    40,000    high-class    barber    shops. 

Dealers  Everywhere;   50c,    75c  and  $1 
THE  POMPEIAN  MFG.  CO.,  15  Prospect  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


"POMPEIAN  BEAUTY 

BY     FORBES  j 


SEE   POSTER-CALENDAR   OFFER 
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We  speak  of  the  good 
old  days — the  charming 
graces  and  courtly  ways. 
—  But  do  we  forget 
that  they  did  not  know 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The  Soda  Cracker  that  is  the  de- 
light of  this  day  and  generation. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 
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BURROWES   BILLIARD  AND   POOL  TABLE 


|  down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.   $2  a  month  pays  balance. 
^Higher  priced  Tables  on  correspondingly  easy  terms.  Wesupply  all  cues. balls, etc. .free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

THE  BURROWES  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Combina- 
tion Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  1 1  may  be  set  on  your  dining-room  or  library 
table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  stand.    When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

iVO  RED  TAPE— On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  t:il>le.  Play  on  it  one  week. 
If  unsatlafactory  return  It,  and  we   will   refund   money.      Write   to-day    for   catalogue. 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.,  707  Center  St.,  Portland,  Me. 


clearly  remember  the  conditions  of  this  striking 
phenomenon.] 

11.05  p.m.     Complete  levitation  of  the  table. 

F.  The  table  lifts  about  six  inches;  only  C.'s  and 
my  hands  were  on  the  table,  clasped  across  the 
middle. 

Another  complete  levitation  of  the  table.. 

F.  Nobody's  hands  are  on  the  table.  It  goes  up 
by  itself! 

Another  complete  levitation  of  the  table. 

C.  All  hands  being  off  the  table.  Her  right  hand 
was  free,  but  perfectly  visible,  and  about  six  inches 
above  the  table. 

1 1. 10.  F.  asks  medium  to  attempt  levitation 
while  standing  up.  She  agrees,  but  presently  says 
she  can  not  stand  any  longer.     She  reseats  herself. 

1 1.1 1.  Complete  levitation  of  the  table. 

C.  Both  hands  of  the  medium  were  about  eight 
inches  above  the  table.  I  can  clearly  feel  her  left 
foot  across  my  right  ;  the  leg  of  the  table  was  not  in 
contact  with  her  skirt. 

Another  complete  levitation  of  the  table. 

F.  My  left  hand  was  underneath  the  bottom  of 
the  table  leg,  and  there  was  no  contact  between  her 
skirt  and  the  leg  of  the  table.  Her  right  hand  was 
off  the  table  altogether. 

C.  There  was  nine  inches  between  her  body  and 
the  table. 

During  the  ninth  seance  we  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  complete  levitation  of  the  table  while  one  of  us 
was  under  the  table  holding  both  her  ankles  in  his 
hands.  The  light  was  abundant.  But  we  were 
not  content  with  this;  we  wished  to  obtain  levita- 
tions  of  the  table  under  conditions  that  did  not 
depend  upon  our  sense  perceptions  at  all.  To  insure 
this,  we  used  a  piece  of  apparatus,  made  by  a  car- 
penter in  Naples,  which  was  constructed  as  follows: 
Two  tapering  cones  were  made  and  fastened  to  the 
floor.  Into  these  wooden  cones  the  table  legs  were 
set.  The  object  was  to  prevent  any  foot  action  on 
the  part  of  the  medium,  for  it  is  obvious  that  she 
could  not  even  touch  the  legs  of  the  table  when  they 
were  thus  surrounded  by  the  wooden  cones.  The 
tapering  shape,  however,  allowed  a  certain  amount  of 
rocking  motion  on  the  part  of  the  table.  Across 
the  top  of  these  cones,  and  joining  them,  was  affixt 
a  board.  This  prevented  the  medium  from  raising 
the  table  with  her  knees;  for  had  she  raised  them, 
they  would  merely  have  come  into  contact  with  this 
board,  and  would  not  have  reached  the  lower  edge 
of  the  table.  We  tied  the  medium's  feet  to  this  ap- 
paratus with  rope;  we  held  her  hands,  arms,  and 
head  away  from  the  table,  altogether..  Yet,  in  spite 
of  our  best  endeavors  to  prevent  it,  it  continued 
to  levitate.  After  this,  we  felt  that  certainty  had 
been  reached;  the  levitations  were  true,  beyond  a 
doubt 

During  the  seventh  seance  a  small  milking-stool, 
which  we  had  placed  inside  the  cabinet,  came  out 
of  its  own  accord,  and  slid  along  the  floor  about  a 
yard,  approaching  the  medium.  She  placed  her 
hand  above  it  and  waved  it  to  and  fro  in  various 
directions.  The  stool  followed  these  motions,  drag- 
ging itself  along  the  floor,  and  finally  rose  into  the  air 
altogether.  We  passed  our  hands  between  the  stool 
and  the  medium,  and  along  the  carpet,  ascertaining 
that  there  was  no  thread,  hair,  string,  or  attachment 
of  any  kind 

One  curious  phenomenon  is  frequently  observed 
in  Eusapia's  seances.  Her  skirt  will  be  gently  blown 
outward  as  tho  by  a  breeze  from  within.  It  comes 
out  gradually,  generally  approaching  some  object, 
which  rushes  in  toward  her  as  soon  as  the  skirt 
touches  it.  This  phenomenon  was  observed  by  M. 
and  Mme.  Curie  and  by  Mr.  Feilding,  at  a  seance  in 
Paris.  During  one  of  our  seances  this  inflation  took 
place  gradually,  and  I  asked  Eusapia  if  I  might  place 
my  hands  down  and  feel  the  bulging  of  her  skirt. 
She  replied  that  I  might.  There  was  no  material 
resistance,  and  certainly  no  solid  body  was  within, 
(Continued  on  page  854) 
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IT  BEATS  THE  BARBER 

You  will  never  know  real  razor  service— true  razor 
comfort  —  until  you  try  the  Perfection  Razor  Strop 


Shave  one  week 
with  a  razor  blade 
stropped  bv  the 
Perfection^ 
then  shave  with 
a  blade 
sharpened 
by  any 
other 
strop. 


Perfection 

Razor 

Strop 


It  will  prove  that 

the  Perfection 

Razor  Strop  not 

only  saves  money 

but  gives  the  ideal 

shave — the  one 

that  does  not 

scrape  or  roughen 

the  skin. 

Perfection  Strops 

are  made  for  all 

kinds  of  safety 

razor  blades  and 

for  ordinary  razors. 


The    machine     cannot    work    unless    the 

blade   is  in  correct  position.    A  child 

can  operate  it.   The  blade  is  placed  in 

position,  you  turn  a  crank,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  blade  a  cylinder  holding 
two  curved  leathers  is  rapidly  revolved. 
Every  turn  of  the  crank  gives  six  complete 
stroppings  from  one  end  of  blade  to  the  other. 

Observe  the  cylinder  below.  It  contains  the  curved  Tell  your  dealer  that  you  want  to  try  the  Per- 
leather  upon  which  rests  the  principal  merit  of  fection  Razor  Strop.  He  is  authorized  to  give 
the  Perfection  Razor  Strop.  As  the  cylinder  you  that  trial.  If  he  has  none  on  hand,  fill  out 
turns,  it  strokes  the  blade  from  one  end  to  the  the  coupon  below,  give  us  his  name  and  we  will 
other,  positively  at  the  correct  angle.  see  that  you  are  supplied  immediately.     You  pay 

him  $3.50  for  Safety,  or  $4.00  for  Ordinary.  He 
is  authorized  to  refund  your  money  if  it  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory.  If  you  have  no  dealer  order 
direct  from 

PERFECTION  RAZOR   STROP  COMPANY 

90  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 

CUT   OUT    HERE 


We  challenge  a  trial  against  any  other  style  of 
strop  — we  want  you  to  know  the  difference. 
We  ask  you  not  to  be  satisfied  with  any  strop 
until  you  have  tried  the  Perfection.  Do  not 
judge  it  by  any  other,  for  it  is  absolutely  a 
brand  new  idea.  It  has  been  tested  for  one 
year  —  thousands  have  been  sold,  and  all  over 
the  country  to-day  you  will  find  satisfied  users. 
In  nearly  every  case  they  have  been  sold  upon  a 
trial  basis. 


Let  a  tri  1  prove  the  worth, 
that  demonstration. 


We  rest  our  case  on 


Perfection  Razor  Strop  Company 

90  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 

You  may  send  me  through  my  dealer  your  Perfection  Razor  Strop 

for style  razor,  with  the  understanding   that 

you  authorize  the  dealer  to  refund  purchase  price  to  me  upon  ret.  -rn 

of  strop  within  fj  days. 


My  name  is  .  . 
My  address  is . 


My  dealer's  name . 
His  address 
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Morton  R.  Edwin  Panatela 

is  by  all  standards  of  comparison  a  ioc.  cigar. 
It  will  satisfy  the  most  cranky  smoker  of  im- 
ported brands.  It  is  fully  si 
inches  long  strictly  hand-made, 
of  choicest  Havana  tobacco — 
genuine  Sumatra  wrapper. 
It  smokes  freely  and  evenly — 
never  chars  down  the  side,  but 
keeps  burning  coolly  and  fra- 
grantly to  the  last  toothhold. 

The  reason  this  cigar  is  sold 
at  $2.40  instead  of  $5.00  per 
hundred  is  because  I  buy  and 
sell  for  cash.  I  ask  no  credit, 
neither  do  I  give  it.  I  per- 
sonally buy  my  tobacco  direct 
from  the  grower  in  Cuba,  and 
pay  him  at  least  five  weeks 
before  the  tobacco  reaches  the 
U.  S.  Custom  House.  I  buy 
for  less  and  sell  for  less. 

Among  my  35  different 
brands  I  have  an  "  in-between" 
smoke  called  "  Old  Fashioned 
Havana  Smokers."  I  want 
you  to  be  on  smoking  terms 
with  them,  because  they  are 
just  the  thing  you  want  when 
you  don't  want  a  big  cigar. 
They  are  Havana-filled  —  4 
inches  long  —  blunt  at  both 
ends— made  the  way  the  Cuban 
planter  rolls  tobacco  for  his 
own  use — without  a  binder. 

I'm  so  eager  to  have  you 
try  this  smoke  that  I'll  send 
you  a  sample  box  of  12  free 
along  with  an  order  for  my 
Panatelas,  because  you'll  buy 
them  again. 

Send  me  $2.40  for  100  Morton 
R.  Edwin  Panatelas.  Smoke 
as  many  as  you  like — smoke 
them  all  if  you  want  to,  and  if 
you  then  tell  me  that  you 
didn't  receive  more  than  you 
expected,  I'll  return  your 
money  and  we'll  remain 
friends. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  I 
am  and  whether  or  not  I  run 
my  business  on  the  square,  if 
you  have  any  doubts  as  to  my 
making  good  if  my  cigars 
don't,  just  inquire  from  any 
bank  or  commercial  agency 
about  me.  If  you  don't  like 
the  report  you  get,  keep  your 
cash  at  home.  Actual  Size 

Illustrated  Price  List  sent  on  request 

Morton  R.Edwin 

Dp.  K      64-66  W  125  th  St.  NewYork 
Make  checks  payable  to  Edwin  CigarCo 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  Co.,  V  V. 

Who  Wants  ' '  Bonnie  Boy ' '  c£L> 

This  is 
"Bonn 
Boy," 
hitched 
to    the 
"Gov- 
erness" 
cart,  one  of 
uurfamousTony 
Pony    vehicles. 
The  children    in 
the  cart  are  hav- 
ing the  most  fun! 
They  can't  spill, 
for  the  carts  are 

so  built  that  tipping  over  is  impossible.       Bonnie  Boy     is  city 
broken  and  doesn't  in. nd  an  automobile,  a  street  car  or  a  railroad 
engine  the  least  bit.     Won't  scare  at  anything. 
•X*l_        T  D~««»    I  1-m***   36    styles   of    children's 

1  he  1  Ony  r  Ony  Line  vehicies-the  most  fash- 
ionable pattern"  on  the  boulevards  of  all  the  large  cities.  We  have 
150  imported  Shetlands  to  select  from.  We  send  the  Tony  Pony  out- 
fitcompletn— pony,  harness  and  cart.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
MICHIGAN  BUGGY  CO..  36  Office  Bldg.,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 
We  also  make  the  Reliable  Michigan  line  of  pleasure  vehicles. 


pushing  the  skirt  outward.  It  receded  several  times 
under  my  hand,  and  was  then  puffed  out  again  as  the 
sail  of  a  ship  might  fill  before  a  light  breeze.  With 
her  permission,  we  turned  back  her  skirts  and  petti- 
coats and  examined  them  carefully,  but  found  no 
mechanism  of  any  sort  concealed  about  her.  We 
may  say  that  at  a  later  seance,  to  which  we  had  in- 
vited Signora  Rocca  and  Miss  Crawford — the  two 
daughters  of  Marion  Crawford — and  Lord  Sudeley, 
the  two  ladies  made  a  thorough  search,  taking 
Eusapia  into  a  separate  room,  causing  her  to  strip, 
and  examining  her  and  her  clothes  carefully.  No 
mechanism  was  found  and  nothing  unusual  was  dis- 
covered about  her  person. 

Of  Mr.  Carrington's  sixth  seance,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  record: 

12.06  a.m.  F.  I  saw  a  white  thing  coming  over  her 
head;    I  could  not  say  what  it  was. 

C.  My  control  exactly  the  same  as  before.  I 
also  saw  the  white  thing.  (It  looked  like  a  creamy- 
white  object  coming  out,  about  six  inches  square.) 

C.  The  curtain  blows  right  out  twice,  as  tho 
pushed  by  some  substance.  I  could  see  the  round 
swelling  of  the  curtain.  Her  hand  was  pressing 
firmly  against  my  hand,  and  I  am  holding  it  by  the 
thumb.      Both  her  legs  around  my  right  leg. 

B.  Her  right  hand  is  on  my  left  hand,  on  her 
right  knee. 

F.  I  have  asked  the  medium  whether  I  could 
feel  the  hand  also.     She  replied,  "  Yes." 

F.  stands  to  the  left  of  C,  and  leans  over  with  his 
left  hand  outstretched  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
above  and  to  the  left  of  the  medium's  head.  Im- 
mediately after:  F.  I  am  touched  by  something 
directly  on  the  point  of  my  finger.  I  am  touched 
again.  I  am  taken  hold  of  by  fingers,  and  I  can 
feel  the  nails  quite  plainly. 

C.  Her  head  pressing  against  my  head.  I  am 
absolutely  holding  her  left  hand  on  the  table.  Both 
her  legs  are  around  my  right  leg  under  the  chair. 

B.  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  her  right  hand 
is  on  my  left  hand,  on  her  right  knee. 

F.  I  am  touched  again.  Grasped  this  time  as 
tho  by  the  lower  parts  of  a  thumb  and  fingers. 

B.  I  am  touched  gently  on  my  hand,  and  at  the 
same  moment  I  am  touched  by  a  hand  on  my  shoul- 
der. The  curtain  also  comes  out,  as  tho  struck 
violently  by  a  hand  from  within. 

12.20  a.m.  C.  The  medium  now  has  her  left  foot 
on  my  right  foot. 

B.  And  she  places  her  right  foot  on  my  left  foot, 
and  I  am  feeling  her  knee  with  my  knee. 

C.  The  medium  rests  her  head  on  my  right 
shoulder,  and  is  pressing  against  it.  I  have  my  arm 
around  her  neck.  I  have  her  left  hand  in  my  left 
hand  on  the  table.  I  saw  the  curtain  blow  out  in 
front  of  me. 

Mr.  Carrington  noted  that  by  making  certain 
movements  with  her  body  outside  the  curtains,  the 
medium  could  produce  corresponding  movements  of 
objects  inside  the  cabinet.  For  instance,  she  oper- 
ated a  music  box  by  making  a  circular  movement 
upon  her  cheek  with  the  finger  of  one  of  her  con- 
trollers. This  made  it  seem  "as  tho,  when  she 
executed  some  movement  with  her  physical  body, 
some  '  astral '  counterpart  in  the  cabinet  duplicated 
her  movements,  and  performed  in  reality  upon  the 
instruments  which  she  played  merely  in  imagination." 
Of  another  illustration  of  this  power  we  read: 
A  tambourine  was  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  cabinet 
about  a  yard  distant  from  her  feet.  We  had  just 
examined  it  and  found  it  to  be  free  from  material 
attachment.  We  asked  Eusapia  to  fetch  this  tam- 
bourine, or  have  it  brought  and  placed  upon  the 
seance  table.  She  said,  "  I  will  bring  it  out  with  my 
foot."  Her  two  feet  were  resting  securely  on  our  feet, 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  table,  and  were  also  tied  to 
them  with  rope,  so  that  it  would  have  been  an  utter 
impossibility  for  Eusapia  to  reach  the  small  object 
with  her  foot.  But  she  does  not  mean  her  real  foot; 
she  means  that  some  "astral  double,"  or  counterpart 
foot,  reaches  back  into  the  cabinet  and  fetches  the 
object  out  into  full  view.  What  she  did,  then,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  tambourine,  was  to  kick  to  and 
fro  with  her  foot,— still  resting  upon  ours  under  her 
chair, — and  the  tambourine  thereupon  came  out 
with  a  rush.     Exactly  corresponding  to  movements 


of  her  hand  made  over  it  at  a  distance  of  about  a 
yard,  the  tambourine  then  began  to  jump  up  and 
down;  and  finally,  giving  one  big  leap,  it  jumped 
upon  my  lap,  but  fell  down  again  to  the  floor. 

These  phenomena  all  occurred  under  the  eye  of  an 
acknowledged  "expert  in  the  detection  of  fraudulent 
mediums,"  and  are  the  only  ones  which  he  has  not 
found  out  "to  be  clearly  fraudulent  in  character." 
Mr.  Carrington  concludes  his  article  by  saying: 

I  hesitate  to  lay  the  foregoing  facts  before  my 
reader,  feeling  that  they  will  be  deemed  incredible, 
even  by  those  who  are  inclined  to  admit  the  possi- 
bility of  the  existence  of  an  unknown  force,  capable 
of  moving  material  objects  without  visible  contact. 
When  I  state  that,  issuing  from  the  cabinet,  came 
hands  and  faces — the  former  of  which  especially 
could  be  grasped,  and  distinctly  felt— I  fear  the 
general  opinion  will  be,  either  that  we  were  hallu- 
cinated, or  that  trickery  must  have  been  employed, 
tho  undetected  by  us.  Be  the  explanation  what  it 
may,  however,  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  interpretations  is  the  right 
one.  We  were  not  hallucinated,  for  the  reason  (i) 
that  our  sense  impressions  checked  one  another's; 
(2)  that  these  hands  have  occasionally  been  photo- 
graphed; and  (3)  that  the  result  of  their  manipula- 
tions has  been  registered  by  the  graphic  method,  so 
that  their  reality  has  been  guaranteed  by  mechan- 
ical apparatus,  and  not  only  by  fallible  human 
senses 

It  is  obvious  that  if  these  phenomena  occurring 
in  the  presence  of  Mme.  Palladino  are  genuine,  they 
are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  science,  since  they 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  force  or  forces  unrecog- 
nized by  physical  science  as  it  exists  to-day.  There 
is  no  a  priori  objection  to  the  existence  of  such  a 
force,  since  the  nature  of  the  vital  action  within  the 
human  body  is  but  little  understood;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  conceive  that  this  vital  or  nervous  energy 
might  extend,  at  times,  beyond  the  periphery  of  the 
body  (whereas,  normally,  it  is  terminated  at  tha 
surface)  in  order  to  account  for  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena observed.  Certainly  such  a  theory  would 
not  explain  the  more  remarkable  phenomena — such 
as  the  appearance  of  heads  and  hands — and  these 
remain  absolutely  inexplicable. 


A  CHINESE  LADY   AT   HOME 

Professor  Isaac  Taylor  Headland,  of  *.he  Uni- 
versity of  Peking,  writing  in  Putnam's  Magazine  of  the 
marriage  customs  of  the  Chinese,  makes  Sir  Robert 
Hart  sponsor  for  the  following: 

He  said  that  the  Chinese  minister  appointed  to  the 
court  of  Saint  James  came  to  call  on  him  before  set- 
ting out  upon  his  journey.  After  conversing  for  some 
time  he  said: 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  see  Lady  Hart.  I  believe  it  is 
customary  in  calling  on  a  foreign  gentleman  to  see  his 
lady,  is  it  not?" 

"  It  is,"  said  Sir  Robert,  "  and  I  should  be  delighted 
to  have  you  see  her,  but  Lady  Hart  is  in  England  with 
our  children,  and  has  not  been  here  for  twenty  years." 

"  Ah,  indeed,  then  perhaps  I  might  see  your  second 
wife." 

"That  you  might,  if  I  had  one.  But  the  customs 
of  our  country  do  not  allow  us  to  have  a  second  wife. 
Indeed  they  would  imprison  us  if  we  were  to  have  two 
wives." 

"How  singular,"  said  the  official  with  a  nod  of  his 
head.  "  You  do  not  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
this  custom  of  ours." 

Professor  Headland  then  relates  from  his  own  ex- 
perience this  incident,  showing  another  "advantage" 
of  Chinese  customs: 

Young  people  in  China  are  all  engaged  by  their 
parents  without  their  knowledge  or  consent.  This 
was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  young  people  of  the 
old  regime,  and  it  is  being  modified  in  the  new.  One 
day  one  of  my  students  in  discussing  this  matter  said 

to  me: 

"  Our  method  of  getting  a  wife  is  very  much  better 
than  either  the  old  Chinese  method  or  your  foreign 

method." 

"How  is  that?"  I  asked. 

(Continued  on  page  856) 
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Quick 
Handy 
Great ! 


Read 

Mr. 

Eastman 


MR.  GEORGE  EASTMAN,  Creator  of  the  KODAK, 

and  Captain  of  the  Camera  Industry,  permits  us  to  publish  the  following: 

"I  have  used  your  AutoStrop  with  ^reat  satisfaction  for  upwards  of  two  years.  A  barber 
who  was  recently  cutting  my  hair  volunteered  the  information  that  no  professional  could 
shave  me  so  closely  as  1  shaved  myself  without  making  my  face  sore.  That  is  perfectly 
true.  My  face  never  feels  uncomfortable  after  using  your  razor.  I  have  used  other 
safety  razors  and  my  opinion  is  that  the  strong  point  in  favor  of  yours  is  that  when  one 
gets  a  blade  to  exactly  suit  him  he  can  keep  it  in  perfect  condition  for  a  long  time  by  the 
operation  of  stropping  which  you  have  rendered  so  convenient  and  simple." 

We  are  afraid  to  add  any  argument  lest  we  destroy  the  splendid  spirit  of  Mr.  Eastman's  letter. 


A  no-stroppinp  razor  sounds 
handy,  quick  and  easy  because 
you  don't  strop  it,  and  the 
AutoStrop  sounds  awkward, 
slow,  difficult,  because  it  is  a 
strop  razor.  But  the  fact  is 
that  the  no-stropping  razor  is  the 
awkward  razor  and  the  Auto- 
Strop is  the  handy,  quick  and 
easy  razor.  While  tearing, 
chopping,  and  scraping  with  a 
no- stropping  razor  to  get  the 
beard  off;  while  awkwardly  in- 
serting a  no-stropping  blade; 
while  awkwardly  taking  apart 
and  putting  together  again  to 
clean  a  no-stropping  razor,  you 
can  actually  do  three  complete 
shaves  with  an  AutoStrop — 
stropping,  shaving,  cleaning 
and  all. 

NOT  A  STROPPING  MACHINE 
but  a  razor  and  stropping  device 

all  in  one  piece.  You  simply  slip  strop  through  the 
AutoStrop  Razor  itself  without  detaching  blade  or 
taking  apart,  and  move  back  and  forth.  Blade  falls 
automatically  on  strop  at  exactly  the  right  angle  and 
right  pressure,  thus  stropping  itself  automatically  and 
expertly.     The  AutoStrop  Safety  Razor  consists  of  a 


heavily  silver-plated  self-strop- 
ping razor,  12  fine  blades  and 
fine  horsehide  strop  in  small, 
handsome  case.  Price  $5.00, 
which  is  probably  your  total 
shaving  expense  for  years,  as 
one  blade  often  lasts  six  months 
to  a  year. 

TRY  IT  FREE 
(DEALERS!  READ  THIS) 
Any  dealer  can  put  out  the  Auto 
Strop  Safety  Razor  on  30  days' 
free  trial.     If  any  of  them  are 
returned,  the  dealer  may  return 
them  to  us  expressage   collect, 
1  "■  "■   ft  and  we  will  send  said   dealer  a 

ItQAJ  T  new  razor  or  credit  his  account 

M  V^W-^V4  with  the  returned  razor.    Thus 

dealer  takes  no  risk  in  selling 
AutoStrops  on  30  days*  free 
trial. 

There  is  strong  demand  for 
AutoStrops  on  account  of  the 
great  dissatisfaction  with  the  no -stropping  razors. 
Dealers  can  sell  AutoStrops  to  nearly  every  no-strop- 
ping user.  Thus  we  guarantee  that  the  AutoStrop 
will  shave  you  satisfactorily  or  you  can  get  your 
money  back.  Get  one  on  30  days'  free  trial  before 
it  gets  out  of  your  mind. 


THE  SLAUGHTER  OF  THE  INNOCENTS 

How  much  wrong  information  have  you  received  during  your  lifetime  on  the  subject  of  shaving  and  razors?  If 
you  want  to  know  how  much,  send  for  "The  Slaughter  of  the  Innocents."  It  is  an  interview  with  the  greatest 
razor  expert, — a  quick,  speedy,  witty  conversation.  Explains  why  you  are  having  shaving  troubles  and  blade 
troubles  and  will  actually  teach  you  how  to  shave  yourself  as  well  as  the  head  barber  can. 

It's  free,  though  it  ought  not  to  be.  Send  for  it  now  or  you'll  forget.  AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR 
COMPANY,  346  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.      61  New  Oxford  St.,  London.      14  St.  Helen  St.,  Montreal. 

FAR  QUICKER,  HANDIER  THAN  A  NO-STROPPING  RAZOR 
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Strops!    Shaves!    Cleans! 

WITHOUT  DETACHING  BLADE 
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The  world's  greatest  singers  make 
records  only  for  the  Victor. 

The  world's  greatest  singers  !  The  greatest  tenors  ;  the 
greatest  sopranos  ;  the  greatest  contraltos  ;  the  greatest  bari- 
tones ;  the  greatest  bassos.  Not  among  the  greatest,  but  the 
greatest  of  all  nationalities. 

LarUSO,  the  greatest  Italian  tenor 
DalmOreS,   the  greatest  French  tenor 

Scotti       ) 

BattlStini  (     tne  greatest  Italian  baritones 

Ruffo      ) 

de  GogOrza,  the  greatest  Spanish  baritone 
KenaUU,   the  greatest  French  baritone 

Homer,  the  greatest  American  contralto 
Schumann-Heink,  the  greatest  German 


IVlelba,  the  greatest  English  soprano 
1  etraZZIIll,  the  greatest  Italian  soprano 

Eames  \    , 

r  -   [      tne  greatest  American  sopranos 

rarrar  ) 

LalV6,    the  greatest  French  soprano 
VjadSKl,  the  greatest  German  soprano 
oembriCn,  the  greatest  Polish  soprano 
mlCbailOWa,   the  greatest  Russian    soprano 

Journet  ) 
Plancon  \ 


the  greatest  French  bassos 


contralto 

Gerville-Reache,  the  greatest  French 
contralto 

These  famous  artists — universally  acknowledged  the  greatest, 
and  commanding  the  highest  salaries — make  records 
only  for  the  Victor,  because  only  the  Victor  brings 
out  their  voices  as  clear  and  true  as  life  itself. 


Victor 


*a"'i 


To  get  Jfest  results^use  only  Victor  Needles. on  Victor  Records. 


New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on   the  28th  of  each  month 


"Used  while 

sleep." 


you 


for  Whooping 
Cough,Croup, 
Sore  Throat, 
Coughs,  Bron- 
chitis, Colds, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Vaporized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of 
Whooping  Cough.  Ever  dreaded  Croup  canuot  exist 
where  Cresolene  is  used. 

It  acts  directly  on  the  nose  and  throat,  making 
breathing  easy  in  the  case  of  colds:  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough. 

Cresolene  isa  powerful  germicide,  acting bothas 
a  curative  and  preventive  in  contagious  diseases. 

It  is  a. boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years 
of  successful  use. 

For  Sale  By  All  Druggists. 

Send  Postal/or  Descriptive  Booklet. 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tablet3  for  the  irritated 
throat,   of  your  druggist  or  from  us,    IOC.   in  stamps. 

THE  VAP0-CRE80LESE  CO.,     180  Fulton  St.,     New  York 

Lepming^Milfs  Building,    Montreal,  Canada. 


Peter  Mollers^j 

■'oil 


should  be  Purchased  for  the 
following  good  reasons: 

It  is  a  PURE  oil,  so  pure  that  it  is 
positively  free  from  disagreeable  taste 
and  odor.  Children  take  it  without  per* 
suasion.  It  digests  readily,  does  not 
cling  to  the  palate,  and  never  "repeats." 

It  is  made  and  bottled  by  Peter 
Moller  at  his  own  factory  at  the  Nor- 
way fisheries— no  adulteration  possible. 

Not  sold  in  bulk.  You  know  you  get 
the  genuine  when  you  receive  the  flat 
oval  bottle  bearing  the  name  of 

Schieffelin  &  Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents 


"Well,"  said  he,  "according  to  the  old  Chinese 
custom  a  man  could  never  see  his  wife  until  she  was 
brought  to  his  house.  But  we  can  see  the  girls  in 
public  meetings,  we  have  sisters  in  the  girls'  schools, 
they  have  brothers  in  the  college,  and  when  we  gc 
home  during  vacation  we  can  learn  all  about  each 
other." 

"  But  how  do  you  consider  it  better  than  our 
method?"  I  persisted. 

"  Why,  you  see,  when  you  have  found  the  girl  you 
want,  you  have  to  go  and  get  her  yourself,  while  we 
can  send  a  middleman  to  do  it  for  us." 

I  still  argued  that  by  our  method  we  could  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  young  lady. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "that  is  true;  but  doesn't  it  make 
you  awfully  mad  if  you  ask  a  lady  to  marry  you  and 
she  refuses?"  And  it  must  be  contest  that  this 
was  a  difficult  question  to  answer  without  compromi- 
sing oneself. 

The  following  details  of  Chinese  home  life  were  such 
as  no  man  would  be  permitted  to  observe,  and  were 
secured  by  Mrs.  Headland: 

The  Chinese  lady  in  Peking  sleeps  upon  a  brick  bed. 
one-half  of  the  room  being  built  up  a  foot  and  a  half 
above  the  floor,  with  flues  running  through  it;  and  in 
the  winter  a  fire  is  built  under  the  bed,  so  that,  instead 
of  having  one  hot  brick  in  her  bed,  she  has  a  hundred. 
She  rises  about  eight.  She  has  a  large  number  of 
women  servants,  a  few  slave  girls,  and  if  she  belongs 
to  the  family  of  a  prince,  she  has  several  eunuchs,  these 
latter  to  do  the  heavy  work  about  the  household. 
Each  servant  has  her  own  special  duties,  and  resents 
being  asked  to  perform  those  of  another.  When  my 
lady  awakes  a  servant  brings  her  a  cup  of  hot  tea  and 
a  cake  made  of  wheat  or  rice  flour.  After  eating  this 
a  slave  girl  presents  her  with  a  tiny  pipe  with  a  long 
stem  from  which  she  takes  a  few  whiffs.  Two  ser- 
vants then  appear  with  a  large  polished  brass  basin 
of  very  hot  water,  towels,  soaps,  and  preparations  of 
honey  to  be  used  on  her  face  and  hands  while  they  are 
still  warm  and  moist  from  the  bathing.  After  the 
bath  they  remove  the  things  and  disappear,  and  two 
other  women  take  their  places,  with  a  tray  on  which 
are  combs,  brushes,  hair-pomades,  and  the  framework 
and  accessories  needed  for  combing  her  hair.  Then 
begins  a  long  and  tedious  operation  that  may  continue 
for  two  hours.  Finally  the  hair  is  ready  for  the  orna- 
ments, jewels  and  flowers  which  are  brought  by 
another  servant,  on  a  large  tray.  The  mistress  selects 
the  ones  she  wishes,  placing  them  in  her  hair  with  her 
own  hands 

The  prevailing  idea  with  the  Chinese  ladies  is  that 
the  foreign  woman  does  not  comb  her  hair.  I  have 
often  heard  my  friends  apologizing  to  ladies  whom 
they  have  brought  to  see  me  for  the  first  time,  and  on 
whom  they  wanted  me  to  make  a  good  impression,  by 
saying: 

"  You  must  not  mind  her  hair;  she  is  really  so  busy 
she  has  no  time  to  comb  it.  All  her  time  is  spent  in 
acts  of  benevolence." 

At  the  first  audience  when  the  Empress  Dowager 
received  the  foreign  ladies,  she  presented  each  of  them 
with  two  boxes  of  combs,  one  ivory  inlaid  with  gold, 
the  other  ordinary  hard  wood,  and  the  set  was  com- 
plete even  to  the  fine  comb.  One  can  not  but  wonder 
if  her  Majesty  had  not  heard  of  the  untidy  locks  of  the 
foreign  woman,  which  she  attributed  to  a  lack  of 
proper  combs. 

After  the  hair  has  been  properly  combed  and 
ornamented,  cosmetics  of  white  and  carmine  are 
brought  for  the  face  and  neck.  The  Manchu  lady 
uses  these  in  great  profusion,  her  Chinese  sister  more 
sparingly.  No  Chinese  lady,  unless  a  widow  or  a 
woman  past  sixty,  is  supposed  to  appear  in  the  pres- 
ence of  her  family  without  a  full  coating  of  powder 
and  paint.  A  lady  one  day  complained  to  me  of 
difficulty  in  lifting  her  eyelids,  and  asked  me  what  the 
reason  was. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  I,  "  they  are  partially  paralyzed  by 
the  lead  in  your  cosmetics.  Wash  off  the  paint  and 
see  if  the  nerves  do  not  recover  their  tone." 

"  But,"  said  she,  "  I  would  not  dare  to  appear  in  the 
presence  of  my  husband  or  family  without  paint  and 
powder;   it  would  not  be  respectable." 

The  final  touch  to  the  face  is  the  deep  carmine  spot 
on  the  lower  lip. 

The  robing  then  begins.     And  what  beautiful  robes 

they  are!  the  softest  and  most  delicate  silks,  lined 

with  the  lightest  of  furs  in  winter.     Over  these  come 

the    rich    satin-embroidered   garments,   each  season 

(Continued  on  page  858) 
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Dr.  Craves'  Tooth  Powder  contains  no 
grit-  nothing  harsh  or  harmful.  There 
are  1 3  ingredients  in  it,  7  of  which  are 
antiseptic.  It  keeps  the  teeth  glistening 
white.    The  regular  retail  price  is  25c. 


How  I  Make  It  Easy  for  You  to  Try 

Dr.  E.  L.  Graves' 

Tooth  Powder 

I  have  spent  50  years  perfecting  this  unequalled  tooth  powder.  You 
have  often  heard  of  it,  but  may  never  have  tried  it.  If  you  had  you  would 
know  what  a  perfect  dentifrice  it  is.  So  I  am  going  to  pay  more  than  half 
the  cost  of  the  first  package  to  induce  you  to  try  it.  Send  me  10c  and  I  will 
mail  you  a  full-size,  regular  25c  package.  Then  I  know  you  will  use  it 
always.     Will  you  take  advantage  of  this  exceptional  opportunity  ? 


This  Offer 
Will  Not  Appear  Again 


Its  purpose  is  solely  to  introduce  to 
non-users  the  wonderful  merits  of  Dr. 
(Iraves'  Tooth  Powder.  This  is  your 
one  opportunity  to  obtain  a  bottle  of  Dr. 
Graves'  unequaled 
Tooth  Powder,  regular 
retail  price  25c,  for.  . .  . 


10c 


Write  for  Dr.  Graves'  free  book 
The  back  page  is  worth  25c 

I  have  put  into  this  book  what  I  have 
learned  in  50  years'  study  of  the  teeth. 
I  want  all  to  have  this  book.  The  back 
page  is  worth  25c.  It  will  buy  for  you 
a  Sanitary  Tooth  Brush  which  druggists 
sell  for  25c.  to  35c.  I  will  send  the  book 
when  you  order  the  tooth  powder. 


Dr.  E.  L.  GRAVES,  90  Franklin  Street,  CHICAGO 


SPECIAL   OFFER 

To  Readers  of  The  Literary  Digest  on  the  Old  Reliable 

Meade  &  Baker's 

Mouth  Wash 

• 

Both  powders  and  liquids  are  needed  in  the  care  of  the  teeth. 
Powder  is  the  first  essential  because  of  its  cleaning  properties. 
But  powder  cannot  penetrate  all  the  crevices.  So  once  a  day — 
just  before  retiring — it  is  wise  to  use  an  antiseptic  mouth  wash. 

Meade  &  Baker's  Carbolic  Mouth  Wash  is  a  safe  and  efficient 
liquid  dentifrice — healing,  soothing  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  It 
has  been  sold  for  nearly  50  years. 

10c  for  the  First  Bottle  to  Try 

If  you  do  not  know  the  pleasure  of  using  Meade  and  Baker's 
Mouth  Wash,  send  us  10c  for  a  regular  25c  bottle.  This  offer 
applies  to  those  who  have  never  tried  it  before,  and  is  made 
for  introductory  purposes  only.  Most  druggists  sell  Meade  & 
Baker's  Mouth  Wash  in  25c,  50c  and  $1.00  bottles.  If  you 
will  write  today,  enclosing  10c,  we  will  send  you  a  25  c.  bottle, 
same  size  as  in  the  illustration.     Address 

Meade    &    Baker    Mouth  Wash  Co.,  94  Franklin  Street,  Chicago 
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You  don't  have  to  explain  the  good  point* 

in  any  part  of  the  civilized  world.  From 
the  Canadian  border  to  the  Gulf  and  from 
Maine's  shores  to  the  waters  of  the  mighty 
Pacific 


is  the  acknowledged  best — the  standard  by 
which  others  are  judged.  No  other  firm  in 
the  wide  world  has  the  facilities  for  making 
such  perfect  candy;  no  other  firm  has  for 
years  demonstrated  this  fact  to  the  public 
as  has 

9a 


You  know  that  if  you  had  your  choice  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  different 
brands  of  confectionery  offered  to  the  pub- 
tic  your  first  choice,  and  your  last  choice, 
and  your  choice  at  all  times,  would  be  the 
unequalled,   matchless 


Riegers  \ 

L  .J 

I"  1 

I     CAUPORNIA     T 

a  flower  Drops 


FlowerDrops 


TRJDE  MS9K  B16ISUSID 

50  TIMES  THE  STRENGTH 
OF  ORDINARY  PERFUME 

Real  flower  perfumes  in  the  most  pos- 
sible concentrated  form.  The  finest  per- 
fume science  ever  produced.    One  drop 
diffuses  the  odor  of  thousands  of  blos- 
soms and   lasts  for   weeks.     A  dainty 
Xmas,  Birthday  or  Wedding  Gift. 
4  odors— I.ily  of  the  Valley,  Violet, 
Rose,  Crab  Apple.  Bottle  with  elon- 
gated stopper  from  which  to  drop 
the  perfume.     Put  up  in  polished- 
turned  maple  box.  Packed  ready  to 
mail.   Money  refunded  if  this  is  not 
the  finest  perfume  vou  ever  used. 
$1.50  a  Bottle  —  at  Druggists  or  Mail 
Send  check,  stamps,  money  order 
or  currency. 
Paul  Rieger,124Firsl  Sl.,SanFrancisco 
Samplefreeifyou  mention  your  Druggist  I 


that 


Macbeth  Pearl 
Glass  is  the  only 
kind  of  glass  that 
would  ever  be 
used  for  lamp- 
chimneys  if  every 
maker  consid- 
ered his  interests 
identical  with 
those  of  the  user. 

It  is  only  the 
user's  interests, 
you     have     to 


however, 
consider. 

See  that  my  name,  Macbeth, 
is  on  the  lamp-chimneys  you  buy, 
and  they  won't  break  from  heat. 

<  >ne  quality;  to  get  the  correct  size  and  shape  for 
any  burner,  have  my  lamp  book.     Free.     Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


calling  for  a  certain  number  and  kind.  She  then 
decorates  herself  with  her  jewels — earrings,  bracelets, 
beads,  rings,  charms,  embroidered  bags  holding  the 
betel-nut,  and  the  tiny  mirror  in  its  embroidered  case 
with  silk  tassels.  When  these  are  hung  on  the  but- 
tons of  her  dress  her  outfit  is  complete,  and  she  arises 
from  her  couch  a  wonderful  creation,  from  her  glossy 
head,  with  every  hair  in  place,  to  the  toe  of  her  tiny 
embroidered  slipper.  But  it  has  taken  the  time  of 
a  half-dozen  servants  for  three  hours  to  get  these  re- 
sults  

It  is  now  after  eleven  o'clock  and  her  breakfast  is 
ready  to  be  served  in  another  room.  Word  that  the 
leading  lady  of  the  household  is  about  to  appear  is 
sent  to  the  other  apartments.  Hurried  finishing 
touches  are  given  to  toilets,  for  all  daughters,  daugh- 
ters-in-law and  grandchildren  must  be  ready  to  receive 
her  in  the  outer  room  when  she  appears  leaning  on 
the  arms  of  two  eunuchs  if  she  is  a  princess,  or  on  two 
stout  serving  women  if  a  Chinese. 

According  to  her  rank,  each  one  in  turn  takes  a  step 
toward  her  and  gives  a  low  curtsy  in  which  the  left 
knee  touches  the  floor.  Even  the  children  go  through 
this  same  formality.  All  are  gaily  drest,  with  hair 
bedecked  and  faces  painted  like  her  own.  She  in- 
clines her  head  but  slightly.  These  are  the  members 
of  her  household  over  whom  she  has  sway — her  little 
realm.  While  her  mother-in-law  lived  she  was  under 
the  same  rigorous  rule 

After  her  meal  she  lingers  for  a  few  minutes  over 
her  cup  of  tea  and  her  pipe.  In  the  mean  time  her 
cart  or  sedan  chair  is  prepared.  Her  outriders  are 
ready  with  their  horses;  the  eunuchs,  women  and 
slave  girls  who  are  to  attend  her  don  their  proper 
clothing,  and  prepare  the  changes  of  raiment  needed 
for  the  various  functions  of  the  day.  One  takes  a 
basin  and  towels,  another  powder  and  rouge-boxes, 
another  the  pipe  and  embroidered  tobacco  pouch,  not 
even  forgetting  the  silver  cuspidor,  all  of  which  will  be 
needed.  When  she  eats,  a  servant  gives  her  a  napkin 
to  spread  over  her  gown;  after  she  has  finished,  an- 
other brings  a  basin  of  hot  water,  from  which  a  towel 
is  wrung  with  which  she  gently  wipes  her  mouth  and 
hands.  Another  brings  her  a  glass  of  water,  or  she 
washes  out  her  mouth  with  tea,  and  finally  with  the 
little  mirror  and  rouge-box  she  puts  the  paint  upon 
her  lip  if  it  has  disappeared. 


ON    HIMALAYAN    GLACIERS 

On  her  recent  exploration  of  the  Hispar  glacier  in 
the  Himalayas,  Mrs.  Fanny  Bullock  Workman  was 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  an  Alpine  guide, 
Cyprien  Savoye,  three  Italian  porters  and  a  band  of 
coolies  furnished  by  the  Mir  of  Nagar.  After  travers- 
ing the  lower  reaches  of  the  glacier  a  camp  was  made 
at  a  height  of  15,350  feet  on  a  "  hummocky  ridge  over 
the  Hispar."  Here  "the  rough  surface  was  dug  out 
and  leveled  off  into  tent  terraces  by  the  porters  and 
coolies,  until  it  presented  a  fairly  comfortable  appear- 
ance."    Snow  on  the  mountain  slopes  above  furnished 


rivulets  of  water  after  sunrise  for  camp  use,  while 
"wood  had  to  be  brought  up  from  a  thousand  feet 
below  by  twenty  coolies,  who  were  sent  down  every 
two  days  to  collect  it."  In  Harper's  Magazine,  Mrs. 
Workman  relates  this  incident  of  a  short  exploring 
trip  made  from  "  Base  Camp  " : 

We  were  next  brought  up  short  on  the  edge  of  a 
swift,  wide,  glacial  river.  It  was  heard  rushing  past, 
but  was  not  visible,  being  covered  by  a  coating  of 
half-frozen  slush.  The  guide  cautiously  tested  the 
depth  with  his  ax  and  decided  to  wade  over.  He 
was  soon  nearly  to  his  hips  in  snow  and  water,  but 
got  across,  after  lunging  about  and  getting  wet  to  the 
skin.  He  called  back  to  me  not  to  be  carried  over,  as 
the  bottom  was  uneven  and  I  risked  being  thrown 
from  a  man's  back. 

"Crawl  over,  madame,"  he  called,  "using  your  ax 
for  support;    the  surface  snow  will  hold  you." 

"  All  right,"  I  replied,  without  the  least  idea  how  I 
was  to  crawl  over  a  turbulent  fifty-foot-wide  stream. 
But  the  weather  looked  each  minute  more  threaten- 
ing, and  cross  we  must  to  reach  some  sort  of  firm 
ground.  So  I  flung  myself  flat,  and  thus  by  distribut- 
ing the  weight  did  not  sink  into  the  water,  as  I  fully 
expected  to  do. 
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I  crawled  and  wriggled,  placing  my  ice-ax  in  front 
in  the  frozen  stuff,  and  hauling  partially  by  it,  at  last 
effected  a  rather  creditable  crossing,  I  thought.  Just 
before  reaching  shore  I  felt  water  rushing  over  my 
feet,  but  the  next  moment  Savoye  pulled  me  up  on 
to  firm  snow,  damp  enough  certainly,  but  better  off 
than  if  I  had  waded  the  ice-cold  stream.  The  others 
crossed  in  the  same  manner.  Soon  some  solid  snow 
patches  were  reached,  where  tents  were  placed  just 
as  a  hard  sleet-storm  set  in. 

How  the  coolies  got  over  we  did  not  think  to  ask, 
but  they  arrived  not  long  after  with  their  wet  loads 
and  made  no  special  cavil,  content  with  their  luck  in 
securing  a  firm  footing  and  shelter. 

The  next  day  was  stormy,  and  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  return  to  Base  Camp,  where  we  arrived 
a  somewhat  bedraggled  caravan.  After  waiting 
through  seventy-two  hours  of  snow  and  wind  and  a 
few  days  of  semi-bad  weather,  we  returned  to  the 
same  glacier,  and,  favored  by  the  brilliant  skies,  ex- 
plored it  to  its  wild  source,  surrounded  by  splendid 
peaks,  sheer  rock  walls,  and  icy,  avalanched  ridges. 

Of  camp  life  in  high  altitudes  with  an  escort  of 
native  coolies  Mrs.  Workman  tells  some  amusing 
stories.      For  instance: 

One  night  a  levy  and  a  coolie  arrived  from  the  Mir 
bringing  a  present.  With  deep  salaams  they  placed 
two  dead  chickens  and  a  small  basket  of  unripe  plums 
at  our  feet.  After  thus  doing,  they  asked  for  several 
days'  rations  for  the  return  journey  to  Nagar.  Other 
like  gifts  of  Oriental  munificence  were  received  during 
the  summer,  for  which  the  return  coolie  rations  were 
always  expected. 

The  only  luxuries  we  carry  for  coolies  are  tea  and 
native  tobacco,  which  are  given  out  to  them  after 
hard  marches.  One  afternoon  a  coolie  shaking  with 
fright  was  dragged  before  the  tents  by  the  lambardar, 
who  said  the  man,  who  had  been  carrying  the  whole 
tobacco  supply  on  the  march,  had  dropt  it  out  of 
sight  down  a  crevice.  We  informed  him  that  he 
might  tell  the  coolie  corps  that  that  was  the  end  of 
tobacco  for  the  season.  That  evening  the  bag  of 
thoroughly  wet  tobacco  was  procured.  It  appeared 
the  lambardar  had,  on  hearing  our  verdict,  sent  off 
four  coolies,  who,  after  clambering  about  inside  the 
crevice  for  two  hours,  at  last  succeeded  in  rescuing 
the  weed,  which  our  native  escort  valued  more  highly 
than  their  daily  rations. 

On  July  30  the  party  placed  their  highest  base 
camp  at  16,000  feet;  "great  patches  of  snow  surround- 
ed the  tent,  and  here  and  there,  tufts  of  grass  were 
sprouting."  Here,  "in  another  month  winter  would 
let  fall  its  ice  mantle  again,  crush  out  the  bright  grass 
and  budding  bluebells,  and  hold  reign  for  another 
eleven  months." 

From  this  camp  Mrs.  Workman  set  out  to  explore 
the  Biafo-Hispar  Watershed  peak,  whose  steep  and 
icy  aretes  or  spurs  looked  almost  impossible  to  scale. 
The  party  climbed  to  a  height  of  19.100  feet,  where 
they  spent  the  night.  Then  they  divided,  Mrs.  Work- 
man, Savoye  and  two  porters  making  the  climb  to 
the  summit.  After  scrambling  over  several  sharp 
snow  pinnacles  they  made  their  way  along  a  dangerous 
arete,  from  whose  ice-glazed  ridge  "at  most  eighteen 
inches  wide,  the  snow  wall  fell  to  the  right,  and  to  the 
left  sank  a  deeper,  seemingly  endless  void,  filled  with 
the  gloom  and  warning  such  abysses  possess,  before 
sunlight  has  turned  their  yawning  depth  into  moun- 
tain tangibility."     To  quote  further: 

Ever  upward  we  went,  the  shoulder  never  widen- 
ing, but  growing  more  abrupt,  while  the  side  precipices 
deepened  until  they  seemed  lost  in  the  bottomless  pit 
below. 

After  an  hour  we  arrived  at  a  series  of  stone  forma- 
tions, for  the  mountain  meant  to  give  us  a  little  rock- 
climbing  also.  Huddled  up  against  one  of  these,  we 
had  a  drink  of  tea  and  some  plasmon  chocolate.  Our 
five  minutes'  rest  ended,  we  silently  set  to  work  to 
conquer  these  pointed,  jagged  intruders,  which  were 
very  disintegrated  and  rotten.  One  of  the  porters 
broke  off  a  great  piece  in  stepping,  and  lost  his  foot- 
ing, while  the  rock  crashed  down  into  the  abyss  with 
reverberant  roar. 

{Continued  on  page  860) 
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The  Finest 
Chocolates 
in  America 


' 


Look   for  the 
"Fussy   Seal,"     m> 
the  "Green      ^ 
Box"   and  the 
"Silver  Braid" 


"Buy  in  the  Best  Shops 

Franklin's  advice  will  lead  you 
straight  to  the  Whtth.an  Agent. 

We  are  bound  to  get  Whitman  s 
Chocolates  and  Confections  to  the 
people  all  over  this  broad  land  in 
perfect  condition. 

Our  system  of  exclusive  agents, 
one  in  each  locality,  each  getting  his 
supplies  direct  from  the  factory  in 
frequent  express  shipments,  has  for 
the  first  time  given  lovers  of  fine 
chocolates  and  confections  every- 
where exactly  as  good  service  as 
the  people  of  our  ovon  city  have 
enjoyed 

Since  1842 

Naturally,  we  are  particular  as 
to  the  standing  of  the  store  that  holds 
the  Whitman  agency.  It  must  be 
the  cleanest,  most  attractive,  vjidest- 
avjake.  Such  a  store  attracts  the 
kind  of  people  who  appreciate 
Whitman's — and  Whitman's  at- 
tract all  that  kind  of  people  to  the 
store.      The  benefits  are  mutual. 

We  receive  thousands  of  letters , 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  asking 
"  Where  can  I  buy  your  ' Fussy 
Package ?'  "or "Chocolate-Covered 
Maraschino  Cherries  "  or  "  Honey- 
White  Nougat"  or  "Instantaneous 
Chocolate  ? ' ' 

If  you  cannot  find  a  Whitman 
agent  handy  and  can  suggest  a 
druggist  who  is  building  a  lasting 

business,  based  on  quality ,  send  us 

his  name  vohen  you  write.  We 
will  make  him  an  extremely  inter- 
esting business  proposition. 


Sold  Only 
by  the 

Whitman 
Agent — 

Usually  the 
Leading 
Druggist 
in  Each 
Locality 


WHITMAN'S  Chocolates  and  Confections  are  too  delicate — too  sensitive  in 
their  exquisite  goodness  and  fine  quality — to  go  to  you  through  the  regular 
trade  channels  with  ordinary  candies. 

So  we  have  perfected  the  plan  of  establishing  an  exclusive  Whitman  Agency 
in  each  locality — usually  the  best  druggist. 

Go  to  him.  You  may  first  identify  him  by  the  display  of  the  sign:  AGENCY 
FOR  WHITMAN'S;  but  you  will  afterwards  know  him  as  the  seller  of  the  finest 
confections  in  your  neighborhood. 

This  dealer  is  constantly  in  receipt  of  fast  express  shipments  of  our  chocolates 
direct  from  the  factory,  every  box  containing  a  card  guaranteeing  freshness  and 

perfect  condition  when  you  open  it. 

People  who  prefer  hard  and  nut  centered  chocolates  will  be  especially  pleased 
with  Whitman's  Fussy  Package  for  Fastidious  Folks,  a  delicious  and  popular 
assortment  of 

Chocolate-Covered  Nougat,  Molasses  Chips,  Almonds,  Walnuts, 
Marshmallows,  Cocoanettes,  Pecans,  Molasses  Blocks,  Neapol- 
itans, Cream  Nuts,  Caramels  and  Blossoms  of  Solid  Chocolate. 

Sealed  and  protected  in  the  dainty  "Fussy"  package  of  green  and  silver. 

Packed  in  one-half,  one,  two,  three  and  five  pound  boxes.  One  dollar  a  pound 
everywhere.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price,  if  no  Whitman  agent  is  convenient 

Write  for  our  Booklet  —  "Suggestions." 

STEPHEN  E.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 
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Direct  Current  Motor 

If  you  have  any  of  these 
machines  you  need  a 
"Hawthorn"  Motor. 

Washing  Machines 
Cream  Freezers 
Coffee  Grinders 
Meat  Cutters 
Grindstones 
Churns 
Pumps 
Wood  Lathes 
Machine  Tools 
Jewelers'  Lathes 
Air  Compressors 

Harifibanr 

Alternating  Current  Motor 
Just  write  our 
nearest  house 
for  Bulletin 

X        No.8049 


If  There's  a  Wheel  to 
Turn,  There's  a 

Hawf/torti 

TRAPt      MARK.         f 

Motor 

to  Turn  It 
,    Economically 

It  makes  no  difference  how 
small  the  machine  or  how  large 
— whether  you  are  a  house- 
keeper, storekeeper  or  a  manu- 
facturer, there's  a  "Hawthorn" 
Motor  perfectly  adapted  to 
your  needs. 

They  give  the  most  work  for 
the  least  power — always  ready 
— do  not  need  continual  atten- 
tion to  keep  them  in  order. 
They  are  guaranteed  to  give  the 
best  service,  whether  they  are 
running  meat  choppers,  grind- 
stones, or  large  machine  tools. 

If  you  are  using  the  old  belt 
and  shafting  method  of  power 
transmission,  "  Hawthorn  " 
Motors  will  save  you  25  to  40 
per  cent. 

"Hawthorn"  Motors  are 
built  in  all  types  and  sizes,  for 
both  alternating  and  direct  cur- 
rent circuits.  We  will  be 
pleased  to  give  you  direct 
information. 


Western  Electric 


Company 


New  York        Chicago  St.  Louis 

Philadelphia    Indianapolis  Kansas  City 

Boston  Cincinnati  Denver 

Pittsburg  Minneapolis  Dallas 

Atlanta  Omaha 

Northern   Electric  and  Manufacturing  c 
Montreal  and  Winnipeg. 


San   Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Seattle 
Vancouver 
Salt  Lake  City 
Ltd.. 


CQ  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YODR  NAME  $1  QQ 

*'"»  IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  "  """ 

THE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR  YOUR  MONEY   REFUNDED 

sample:  cards  or  weooing  invitations  upon  request 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


HOSfCENl 

912CMESTNUT  ST. 


PHILA. 


"  Beautifying  Home  Surroundings" 

tells  the  best,  most  practical  way  to  plant  for  immediate  effect 
Shows  bnw  to  improve  your  property       Free.     Write  today. 

LANDSCAPE  SERVICE 


OVETT 


Box  130  Little  Silver,  N.J. 


ItlMMI 


ON  CREDIT 
OFTIS 

-  SYSTEM 


For  Christmas  Presents 


watch  ES 


Use  the  LOFTIS 
SYSTEM.  It  en. 
ables  you  to  make 

beautiful  and  valuable  presents  without  the  outlay  of  much  money.  By  plvintr  credit 
and  lowest  prices  we  make  85  or  810  do  the  work  that  860  does  In  a  cash  store.  A  Diamond 
Is  the  Ideal  gift  for  a  loved  one — It  lasts  forever  and  every  day  reminds  the  wearer  of 
your  regard.  Diamonds  are  a  better  Investment  than  real  estate,  banks  or  stocks. 
They  Increase  in  value  10  to  20  percent  a  year.  MAKE  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS 
NOW.  Send  for  our  Christmas  Catalog,  containing  over  I, BOO  illustrations,  and  In  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home  select  the  articles  you  desire — we  will  send  them  to  you,  all 
charges  prepald,f  or  your  Inspection.  If  you  like  them, If  they  are  all  and  more  than  we 

I  claim,  pay  one-fifth  on  delivery  and  balance  in  eight  equal 

^kv  MBSHil  MQ    monthly   amounts      We  guarantee  every    Diamond   we  selL 
I  ^fv  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG. 

Ufl  I^#  The  Old  Reliable  Oriainal  Diamond  and  Watch  Credit  House 

rpDflC  om    ~»    DEPT.  M4I  .  92  TO  98  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
I  DKUi>  Ok  W- 1656  BRANCH  STORES:    PITTSBURG.   PA.,  and  ST.   LOUIS.   MO. 


CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL: 

Ladles'  and  Gentlemen's 

Solitaire  DIAMOND  Rings. 

Terms:  $5  per  Tlonth, 


Beyond  the  rock  zone  came  a  short,  easier  slope 
topped  by  an  ice  wall,  above  which  the  arete  con- 
tinued, a  long,  glistening  white  shoulder,  steeper,  far 
steeper,  than  it  had  been.  I  stopt  before  the  wall 
to  photograph  and  note  my  instruments;  but  not 
long,  for  toward  the  Hispar  glacier  the  weather  looked 
threatening. 

Gathering  all  our  energies,  we  attacked  the  blue 
ice-wall,  our  one  thought  being  to  reach  the  top  before 
fog  should  cut  off  the  view.  This  was  a  nasty  fifteen 
feet,  for  the  sun  was  at  work  melting  the  ice,  so  that 
the  steps  were  difficult  to  cut  so  as  to  give  a  firm  foot- 
hold, and,  when  cut.  at  once  filled  with  water.  We 
moved  sideways,  each  foot  only  half  on  a  step.  Be- 
neath, fully  exposed  to  view,  lay  three-quarters  of  the 
mountain,  a  tortuous,  precipitous  mass  inviting  to 
instant  death  should  head  or  feet  fail. 

We  hailed  the  great  snow  arete  again,  altho  it  was 
tug-of-war  work  now  with  the  awful  sharpness  and 
softened  snow  which  made  climbing  most  arduous. 
I  have  often  felt  on  high  slopes  what  I  call  the  tremor 
of  the  snow.  It  is  the  contraction  of  the  outer  surface 
under  pressure  of  those  climbing,  and  gives  one  the 
sensation  that  an  avalanche  is  starting.  It  is  not 
particularly  dangerous  and  may  occur  on  any  slant, 
but  it  always  gets  on  my  nerves.  Here  when  I  felt 
the  snow  give  and  crack,  on  this  last  tremendous  scari ' 
leading  straight  skyward,  I  became  chilled  to  the 
bones. 

But  this  ascent  had  to  end,  as  all  do,  and  finally  the 
grand  arete  came  to  a  climax,  and  suddenly  the  top 
was  revealed  ten  minutes  beyond.  We  climbed  an 
easier  slope,  then  another  narrow,  creepy  shoulder  to 
a  group  of  splintered  rocks,  and  thence  straight  up  the 
small  cone,  which,  as  expected,  turned  over  to  the 
north  in  a  snow  cornice. 

It  proved  firm,  so  that  one  at  a  time  we  were  safe 
standing  on  its  brow,  with  of  course  the  others  hold- 
ing the  rope  just  below.  We  waved  streamers  and 
called  loudly  to  the  second  party,  now  seen  on  their 
summit  across  a  snowy  abyss  i,8oo  feet  below,  but 
received  no  answer.  Still,  they  remarked  later  that 
they  had  stood  in  mute  admiration  when  they  saw  us 
appear  against  a  background  of  cloud  on  that  eerie- 
looking  corniced  top.  It  seemed  the  peak  looked 
more  aerial,  more  impossible  of  approach,  from  where 
they  were  than  from  any  other  point.  The  view  from 
this  mountain  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  and  com- 
prehensive I  have  seen  in  the  Himalayas  It  stands 
alone,  a  single  pyramid  with  no  near  higher  summit 
to  mar  the  prospect  on  any  side.  The  vast  expanse 
of  Snow  Lake  lay  spread  in  complete  splendor  6,ooo 
feet  beneath  us.  I  may  say  without  exaggeration 
that  this  peak,  overlooking  the  full  sw-eeps  of  the 
Hispar  and  Biafo  glaciers  and  the  great  peaks  at  the 
head  of  the  Baltora  glacier,  includes  in  its  vista  of 
sixty  miles  east  and  west  a  panorama  of  superlative 
grandeur,  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mountain 
regions  of  the  world. 

North  of  west  in  the  foreground  of  wild  unmapped 
ranges  running  beyond  the  frontier,  I  had  the  first 
near  view  ever  granted  any  one  of  the  great  Kunjit 
peak,  triangulated  by  the  Indian  survey  from  a  long 
distance  of  25,492  feet.  It  was  for  a  moment  a 
glorious  vision  of  rock  and  snow,  but  I  recall  it  only 
as  a  stage  fantom,  for  a  dark  curtain  of  mist  fell 
between  it  and  me,  the  purdah  of  storm  so  fateful  to 
mountaineers. 

Still,  I  had  seen  wonders  not  of  earth,  the  memory 
of  which  will  cling  to  me  while  life  lasts.  My  eyes 
beheld  at  a  glance  the  whole  wonderful  mountain 
landscape  encompassing  the  meeting-places  of  three 
of  Asia's  greatest  glaciers. 

From  this  peak.  21,350  feet  high,  they  descended 
to  the  rocks  below  the  top,  ate  their  lunch,  "passed 
safely  through  the  shifting  fog  down  the  shoulder, 
past  the  precipices,  now  filled  with  cloud-billows, 
over  the  snow  wall,  and  at  last,  plodding  half-way  to 
the  knees  in  soggy  snow,  arrived  at  camp,  where  the 
other  two,  who  had  reached  it  just  before  us.  greeted 
us  with  bravos  of  welcome." 

After  several  days  of  further  exploration,  of  wrest 
ling  with  cold  and  storms  and  mutinous  coolies,  the 
party  came  down  the  Biafo  glacier  to  the  valley  of 
Askole,  where,  says  Mrs.  Workman,  "we  ended  our 
splendid  snow  campaign,  during  which  for  I 
(Continued  on  page  B 
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EXTRACT 


The  test  of  time  has  only  served  to 
strengthen  confidence  in  the  efficacy 
of  Pond's  Extract,  the  most  useful 
household  remedy. 

Soothing,Refreshing 
and  Healing 

Ask  your  druggist  for  POND'S 
EXTRACT.  Sold  only  in  sealed 
bottles— never  sold  in  bulk. 
Refuse  all  substitutes. 


I 


VANISHING  CREAM 

(POND'S    EXTRACT  COMPANY'S^ 

is  an  ideal  non-oily  toilet  cream  of  great  purity  and  exquisite 
Jacque  Rose  fragrance.  "  Vanishing  Cream"  effectively  promotes 
that  fineness  of  skin  texture  so  requisite  to  a  clear  and  beautiful 
complexion. 

Send  name  and  address  for  a  liberal  r  RLL    SAMPLE. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO. 
Dept.  L,     78  Hudson  St.,     New  York 
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goea  your 


Send  Me  $1.00 

For  Two 

FOUR-IN-HAND  TIES 

with  the  distinct  understanding 
that  the  ties  I  furnish  will  not 
thow  pinholes  or  wrinkle  up  like 
ordinary  silk  or  satin  ties, 

If   they   do,   back 
money. 

I  have  been  studying  the  tie  question 
(or  a  long  time  and  have  solved  the 
problem. 

My  ties  are  made  of  Silk  Poplin  ;  are 
2  inches  wide  and  46  inches  long  ;  are 
reversible  (double  wear),  and  I  guar- 
antee them  to  outwear  any  of  th»  high- 
priced  silk  or  satin  ties  made. 

Made  in  the  following  shades :  Dark 
blue,  black,  green,  red,  white,  brown 
and  gray. 

A  regular  dealer  would  have  to 
charge  75c  to  $1  00  for  them  in  selling 
by  his  usual  methods. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you  not  only 
save  money  but  the  annoyance  of 
•hopping,  and  at  the  same  time  get  a 
high-grade  article. 

My  interesting  booklet  covering  my 
entire  line  of  men's  furnishing  goods 
will  be  sent  you  free  for  postal   request. 

My  business  it  done  direct  with  the 
consumer.  I  employ  no  salesmen  nor 
agents,  i  manufacture  myself  or  buy 
in  large  quantities  at  the  manufacturer's 
price. 

My  motto  is  high-grade  goods  at  first 
cost  prices,  and  money  back  every  time 
if  customer  is  dissatisfied. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

289  River  Street        Troy,  N.  Y. 


%  While  Waiting 


5 

^Q^^r  INSTEAD  of  keeping  unemployed  the 
funds  you  expect  to  have  use  for  later, 
let  them  bear  earnings  at  5  per  cent,  until  auch 
time  as  you  are  ready  for  them.  We  can  handle 
your  temporary  investments  as  profitably  for  you 
as  more  permanent  accounts.  Tour  funds  may  be 
placed  with  us  at  any  time.  Earnings  begin  on  day 
received  and  paid  to  date  of  »ithdrawal. 

Established  16  Years. 
Under  Supervision  of 
New  York  Banking  Dept. 

Assets  .   .  $2,000,000 

Surplus  &  Profits,  150,000 

Call,  or  write  for  booklet. 
INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND     LOAN    CO. 

9  Tim  .-s  Building.  Broadway  &  42d  St.,   Naw  York  City 


we  had  not  stept  off  glaciers  and  mountains,  and 
for  forty  had  camped  and  lived  at  between  i  5,000  and 
20,000  feet." 


You     can     have 
light     just     where     you 
want  it  and  just  the  way 

l£&  I     y°"  WLantit-  . 

Pick   it   up  and   carry 

it  into  any  room  in  the 
house.  In  the  library, 
in  the  parlor  or  in  the  dressing  room.  It  is  just  the  thing  to 
read,  sew  or  dress  by.  It  is  always  ready  -  wherever  you 
may  want  it  and  when  you're  through  with  it  just  set  it  away. 
For  it  isn't  confined  to  any  particular  spot,  but  can  be  used 
wherever  there  is  an  electric  light  socket. 

BADGER  PORTABLE  LAMP  can  be  adjusted  from  2% 
=1^^=^==^=^=^=^  to  5  feet  from  Hoor  or 
table.  Just  the  height  you  may  happen  to  need.  You  can 
get  the  light  from  a  hundred  different  angles.  A  light  is  as 
good  as  its  location.  With  the  Badger  you  can  get  the  light 
Just  where  you  want  it. 

The  Economical  Light  .  One  lamp  in  a  Badger  Portable 
- — — — ^—^— ~— ~ —  is  worth  half  a  dozen  in  a 
chandelier.  It  gives  you  real  effective  illumination  right  where 
it  is  needed,  and  without  waste. 

Just  the  Thing  for  Xmas !         Your  electric  supply  dealer 

or  department  store  has  it.     If 

he  doesn't  happen  to  have  the  Badger  we  will  send  our  lamp 
on  approval,  express  prepaid.  [I  J 

1  deposit  $5.00  herewith  (price  of  lamp  complete  .  for  which  please 
send  me  "The  l!a.iKer  I'ortable  Lamp."  If  after  a  ten  day  trial  1  am 
not  entirely  satisfied  I  will  return  tamp  and  my  money  shall  he  promptly 
refunded. 

Name  

Town State  .  

Dealer's  Name 

THE  VOTE-BERGER  CO.,         30  Gond  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


HOW    QUEENS    AND     PRINCESSES     PROPOSE 

When  a  reigning  queen  contemplates  matrimony, 
the  future  consort  is  relieved  of  the  burden  of  taking 
the  initiative  through  the  fact  that  in  this  case  the 
lady  must  broach  the  subject  first.  The  same  rule, 
remarks  The  Western  Scot,  "holds  good  with  regard 
to  all  royal  ladies  who  marry  commoners."  As  in- 
stances of  such  royal  proposals  this  paper  notes  the 
following: 

Queen  Victoria  has  told  how  she  managed  to  "put 
the  question"  to  Prince  Albert — how  she  first  showed 
him  Windsor  and  its  beauties  and  the  distant  land- 
scape and  then  said:  "All  this  may  be  yours."  The 
Queen  of  Holland,  on  a  like  occasion,  simply  sent  a 
sprig  of  white  heather,  begging  Prince  Henry  to  look 
out  its  meaning  in  a  book  of  flowers  and  their  mean- 
ings. The  Duchess  of  Argyll  took  the  following  means 
of  proposing  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome:  She  was  about 
to  attend  a  state  ball  and  gave  it  out  that  she  would 
choose  as  her  partner  for  the  first  dance  the  man  she 
intended  to  honor.  She  selected  the  Marquis,  who 
subsequently  became  her  husband. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  ways  chosen 
was  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Fife.  She  took  the  Earl, 
as  he  then  was,  to  a  drawer  and  showed  him  its  con- 
tents. There  he  saw  a  number  of  trifles  he  had  given 
her  at  different  times,  including  sprigs  of  several  kinds 
of  flowers,  now  dead,  he  picked  for  her  at  different 
times.  He  was  much  imprest  at  the  sight,  "nor  did  it 
require  words  on  her  part  to  make  her  meaning  plain. 


WOMEN    AS    MANAGING    EDITORS 

"We  enjoy  planning  dinners,  don't  we — we 
women?"  remarks  Mrs.  Alice  Thacher  Post  in  a 
recent  article  in  La  Follette's  Magazine  (Madison, 
Wis.).  Since  all  women  "instinctively  go  at  one  of 
the  greatest  of  feminine  functions" — the  nutritive — 
women,  therefore,  have  "some  special  qualifications 
for  the  work  of  making  up  a  newspaper  or  magazine." 
And  Mrs.  Post,  as  managing  editor  of  The  Public 
(Chicago)  insists  that  she  is  merely  carrying  the  nutri- 
tive function  into  the  journalistic  field.  She  says 
further: 


in  the  Southern  parish — how  their  hearts  will  burn 
within  them  as  they  read  that  poem.  Yes,  you  think 
of  them  all,  tho  you  know  the  names  and  personalities 
of  but  a  few — the  few  that  become  types  to  you. 

And  for  them  you  draw  out  things  new  and  old  that 
group  themselves  in  your  imagination  into  a  feast, 
and  a  different  feast  than  you  have  ever  before  pro- 
vided. Nor  do  you  stop  there.  The  table  must  be 
laid  fair  and  clean,  and  the  viands  presented  in  such 
order  that  one  naturally  and  persuasively  leads  to 
another,  that  the  reader  may  pass,  unheeding  of  time, 
from  interest  to  interest,  with  increasing  clarity  of 
thought,  and  an  ever  warmer  glow  of  satisfaction  at 
his  heart,  until  the  end  gently  approaches,  breaking 
at  last  into  the  flotsam  of  jest  and  business.  So  you 
lay  out  your  paper;  and  in  thus  fulfilling  your  function 
you  ask  that  a  blessing  may  rest  upon  the  feast. 


Think  about  it.  There  are  people  who  are  to  be 
fed — some  of  them  watching  eagerly  for  the  pages  you 
are  going  to  make  up  for  them;  some  who  must  have 
an  appetite  created  for  them.  You  must  give  them 
an  all-round  meal — fats,  acids,  sweets,  pleasant- 
looking  things — to  say  nothing  of  those  chemical 
constituents  which  lurk  behind.  And  the  variety 
must  not  be  of  the  schedule  kind: — this  is  the  third 
Saturday  in  the  month,  so  we  will  have  an  article  on 
crisis  money.  This  particular  number  must  have  a 
character  of  its  own,  intangible  but  definite — just  as 
a  dinner  should  differ  from  all  other  dinners — at 
least,  from  all  others  of  vivid  remembrance.  You  are 
limited  as  to  the  material  you  have  at  your  command 
— the  articles,  poems,  reviews,  and  so  on, — just  as 
your  pantry  has  limits.  Only  papers  and  magazines 
with  fat  "angels"  behind  them  can  offer  you  straw- 
berries in  January.  But  there  is  stuff,  such  as  it  is, 
in  your  copy  drawers;  and  there  is  a  sea  of  faces  down 
in  the  front  of  you  across  your  desk.  You  look  into 
their  eyes.  You  are  always  looking  into  their  eyes. 
There  is  the  good-hearted  man  in  the  street  who  will 
be  glad  to  know  of  the  advance  of  constitutionalism 
in  Persia;  and  you  know  perfectly  well  that  he 
doesn't  really  know  where  Persia  is — only  that  it  is 
somewhere  the  other  side  of  the  world.  Well,  you 
are  going  to  see  that  he  has  a  chance  to  know  about 
the  status  of  constitutionalism  in  Persia,  and  you  are 
going  to  weave  in  information  as  to  where  Persia  is, 
in  a  matter-of-fact,  pepper-and-salt  sort  of  way. 
And  there  is  the  fiery  man  in  Kansas  who  is  going  to 
howl  with  delight  when  he  reads  what  the  British 
budget  is  doing  to  English  feudalism.  And  then 
there  is  that  little  crowd  in  central  Illinois  that  is 
going  to  care  about  the  economic  story  that  just  hits 
off  their  problems.     And  those  high-minded  people 


A   HAPPY-HEARTED   SINGER 

When  Madame  Tetrazzini  was  once  asked  how  she 
preserved  her  voice,  she  replied:  "  I  do  nothing  at 
all,  except  to  try  to  be  continually  happy."  These 
words,  says  Margel  Gluck,  in  an  article  in  The  Designer 
(New  York),  are  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  great 
prima  donna,  the  key-note  of  whose  life  "has  been 
laughter."  "She  is  all  kindness  and  generosity"  to 
her  fellow  artists  and  equally  good-natured  to  the 
throng  of  worshipers  looking  for  "  a  smile,  a  word,  or 
perhaps  even  an  autograph."  Thus,  this  writer  feels 
justified  in  calling  Tetrazzini  "not  only  a  great 
singer,"  but  "  a  great  woman."      Quoting  further: 

Unusual  as  it  may  seem,  of  actual  training  Tetrazzini 
has  had  but  little.  Neither  her  father  nor  her  mother 
was  at  all  musical,  and  there  was  great  opposition  to 
the  girl  following  her  sister,  Signora  Campanini,  and 
taking  up  singing  as  a  profession.  Finally,  however, 
she  was  given  six  months'  training  at  the  Lycee  Musi 
cale  under  Professor  Ceccherini.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  her  teacher  said  to  her:  "Go!  Neither  I  nor  any 
one  can  teach  you  anything  more."  Tetrazzini  always 
tells  of  this  with  modesty  and  humility,  as  tho  she 
realized,  as  of  course  she  must,  the  God-given  gift  she 
possesses.  She  feared  then  that  Ceccherini  was  flat- 
tering her;  but  soon  afterward  she  made  her  first 
public  appearance  at  the  Pagliano  Theater,  in  Flor- 
ance,  as  Inez  in  Meyerbeer's  opera  "  L'Africaine."  and 
won  her  first  laurels.  Her  salary  was  only  twenty 
pounds  a  month!  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  Italy  the  salaries  paid  to  artists  are  never  very  high. 
"  Never  the  singer  of  the  song  explains  how  it  was 
sung,"  wrote  an  old  Persian  poet;  and  Tetrazzini  ad- 
mits that  she  can  not  tell  from  whence  comes  those 
wonderful,  birdlike  notes  that  have  thrilled  thousands 
of  listeners.  "I  just  sing,"  she  laughingly  says;  "I 
do  not  know  how  I  ever  learned." 

So  nightingales  sing  for  sheer  joy  and  rapture;  yet 
this  marvelous  prima  donna,  for  all  her  native  gifts, 
confesses  that  almost  every  night  when  she  sings  she  is 
frightened.  When  she  first  appeared  in  London  some 
years  ago,  she  told  me  that  the  critical  coldness  of  the 
British  audience  terrified  her.  Then  she  suddenly 
realized  that  she  must  and  could  force  them  to  care  for 
her  voice,  and  the  very  lethargy  of  the  people  acted  as 
a  spur.  She  has  seldom  sung  with  such  inspiration. 
In  New  York  she  was  doubly  nervous.  She  had 
gained  so  much  prestige  abroad  that  when  she  came  to 
the  American  metropolis  she  was  fearful  lest  she 
could  not  live  up  to  her  foreign  reputation  as  an 
artiste.  Everything  was  at  stake.  She  had  been 
heralded  as  possibly  the  greatest  soprano  of  the  time, 
and  here  she  was,  to  prove  or  disprove  the  statement. 
When  she  opened  her  lips  she  felt  a  strange  some- 
thing in  her  throat,  and  her  first  notes  sounded  un- 
natural to  her.  She  felt  the  wave  of  disappointment, 
even  of  anger,  that  seemed  to  sweep  the  opera-house. 
Terror  gave  place  to  a  righteous  wrath  of  her  own. 
She  knew  that  she  must  "door  die."  She  did.  All  the 
world  knows  the  history  of  that  brilliant  night. 
She  sang  the  "  Ah fors  a  lui  "  and  the  "Semper  Libera " 
with  surpassing  beauty  of  expression,  and  when  she 
ended  her  song  in  the  high  E  flat  alt.  she  knew  that 
her  triumph  was  no  transitory  thing.  She  had  firmly 
established  herself  in  the  hearts  of  this  tremendous 
audience.  They  were  hers  forever.  It  was  perhaps 
the  most  wonderful  night  of  her  life,  and  she  speaks 
(Continued  on  page  864) 
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FREE  FOR  TEN  DAYS 


You  can  shave  500  times  with  one  safety 
blade  if  you  keep  it  sharp  with  the  Keenoh 


No,  you  have  not  misunderstood  us  —  you  can  shave  yourself 
five  hundred  times  with  every  safety  blade  you  buy,  pro- 
vided you  keep  it  sharp  with  the  Keenoh. 

"But,"  you  say,  "that  means  that  one  blade  will  last  me  — 
even  if  I  shave  every  day  —  nearly  a  year  and  a  half." 

Precisely. 

'  Then,  if  1  buy  a  dozen  blades,  they  will  not  go  out  of  com- 
mission for  several  years." 

That's  exactly  what  we're  trying  to  tell  you. 

We  want  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  the  Keenoh  practically 
eliminates  the  blade  as  an  expense  item  to  every  man  who 
uses  a  safety  razor. 


Until  the  blade  literally  wears  away  to  nothing,  the  Keenoh 

will  keep  it  keen  and  sharp. 
And  the  Keenoh's  work  with  an   ordinary  razor  —  any  make, 

any  width  and  weight  of  blade  —  is  just  as  wonderful  as 

with  safety  blades. 

No  doubt  this  information  strikes  you  as  being  sensational  — 
and  almost  beyond  belief. 

We  realize  that  it  is  a  strain  to  your  credulity,  so  we  are  going 
to  make  it  easy  for  you  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  we  say 
to  your  own  satisfaction  by  using  the  Keenoh  for  ten  shaves 
in  succession  without  the   payment  of    a    cent    of    money. 

The  coupon  below  tells  you  how  to  do  this. 


Automatic  Razor  Sharpener 


There  are  other  sharpeners  which  sharpen  safety  blades. 
There  are  other  sharpeners  which  sharpen  ordinary  razors. 
But  there  is   no  other  sharpener  which  sharpens  both  ordinary  and  safety 
razors  and  will   sharpen  either  as  well  as  the  Keenoh   sharpens  both. 

You  can  tell  why  by  studying  the  illustration. 

The  Keenoh  ptinciple  is  absolutely  original  and  unique. 

It  asks  neither  skill  nor  experience  of  the  user. 

It  says  to  him:    "You  can  be  just  as  careless  as  you  like — you  can't  make 

me  work  unevenly  ;   you  can  t  make  me  give  your  razor  anything  but  a 

perfect  edge ;  and  you  can't  make  me  cut  or  nick  the  strop. " 
It  says: — "  If  you  use  an  ordinary  razor,  I'll  guarantee  that  your  razor  edge 

doesn't  vary  a  particle  from  January  to  January. 
"  More  than  that,  if  your  razor  is  in  the  condition  that  causes  the  barber 

to  shake  his  head  doubtfully,  I'll  hone   it  into   perfect  shaving  condition 

as  easily  as   I'll  strop  it  every  morning." 


Your  safety  blade — clamped  in 
this  little  holder — is  inserted  in 
the  sharpener  and  sharpened  the 
same  as  the  ordinary  razor. 


Dealers  should  place 
orders  now  to  have 
Keenoh  stocks  in 
ample  time  for 
Christmas  baying. 

Dealers  can  arrange 
with  customers  to 
have  Christmas 
Keenohs  sent  by  us 
direct  to  persons  for 
whom  intended. 


How  to  Get   the  Keenoh   for  Ten  Days*  Free  Trial 

If  all  these  things  are  literally  true  (as  they  are),  of  course  you  want  to  get 

hold  of  a  Keenoh  right  away. 
We've  made  that  easy. 
We're  going  to  let  you  sharpen  your  safety  or  ordinary  razor  ten  days  in 

succession  before  you  pay  a  cent. 
And  we  are  supremely  confident  that  ninety-nine  out   of  every  hundred 
men  who  get  a  Keenoh  in  this  way  will  go  to  their  dealers  the  first  day 
■  they  use  it  and  cheerfully  pay  the  price. 
Most  new  things  you  buy  do  not  come  quite  up  to  your  expectations — the 
Keenoh  will  go  so  far  beyond  them  that  you'll  feel  the  first  day   like 
telling  all  your  friends  about  it. 
Be  sure  when  you  fill  out  the  coupon  to  give  your  dealer's  name. 
We'll  send  the  Keenoh   to  him  and  then  send  you  a  postal,  so  that  you 
can    call    on    him   and    get    it  for  the  ten  days' 
free  trial. 
Mail  the  coupon  to  us,  of  course. 
The  dealer  will  deliver  the  Keenoh  to  you  without 

a  penny  of  payment. 
The  price   is  the  same   the    world    over — $3.50 — 
which    includes    the    sharpener,    the    auxiliary 
holder    for    safety    blades,   strop   and    clip    for 
hanging  the  sharpener  for  convenient  use,  etc. 
The  man  who  finds  a  Keenoh  among  his  Christ- 
mas gifts  will  prize  it  above  any  other 
gift  he  may  receive. 
Christmas     Keenohs     will    come    in 

special  boxes,  ready  for  pre-    /  THE 

sentation:    or  will  be  sent     /  ™«d1!mv 

direct    by    us     carriage      S       254  w  Fort  Stree, 
prepaid,  to  the  per-      /  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sons      designated.         jf       Please    deliver  to  me  through 
/     my  dealer    a    Keenoh  sharpener 
Here   IS   the   COU-       /       for  10  days'  free  trial. 

pon — sign  and 
mail    it  to- 
day. 

Address.. 
Dealer's  Nam 


The  Keenoh  Company,  254  West  Fort  St.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Owned  and  operated  by  the  Diamond   Power   Specialty  Company,   Detroit,   Mich.     Also  manufacturers  of  the 
Diamond  Soot  Blower,  the  Diamond  Turret  Head,  the  Diamond  Cleaner 
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Fresh  soap  with 
every  shave 

No  soap  that  touches  brush 
or  skin  is  used  again  with 


A  The  quickest  and 
jl  cleanest  way  of 
making  a  lather  as 
lasting  and  delightful 
as  that  made  by  our 
famous    shaving     stick. 


The    Powder    that 
Shortens  the  Shave 

Simplifies  shaving  and  makes  it  quicker  by 
eliminating  the  necessity  of  rubbing  soap  on  the 
face  or  making  the  lather  in  a  cup.  Just  sprinkle  a 
little  powder  on  the  wet  brush  and  lather  your  face. 

Chemists'    analyses    prove  it  to  be 
not  only  antiseptic  but  germicidal. 

Economical  because  there  is  no  waste.  The  last 
particle  of  powder  is  as  convenient  to  use  as  the  first. 
1  50  to  200  shaves  in  every  can  if  used  properly. 

Trial  size  sent  for  4   cents 

COLGATE  &  CO.,  Dept.  Y,  55  John  Street,  New  York 


No  Follow-Up  Letters 

Illustrated  price-list  of  Klip  Binder 
Free. 


H.  H.  BALLARD 


Pittsfield,  Mass. 


ETHICS   OF    MARRIAGE 

I  By  H.  S.  POMEROY,  M.D.  Vital  suggestions  toward 
making  the  conjugal  estate  both  sacred  and  happy. 
190 pp.   Price,  $1.00.  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. ,  N.  Y. 


^z-^r 


She  knows  she  can  make  it  as  good  as  new  with 

The  Wonderful  New  Adhesive 


TRADE  MARK  REGISTERED 


"Sticks  Everything,  but  is  not  Sticky" 

And  if  it  were  a  broken  cut  glass  vase  or  earthenware  crock,  a  leaky 
kettle  or  smashed  chair  leg,  repairing  it  would  be  just  as  easy  and 
sure.      C/EMENTIUM  mends   to  stay  mended.    When   once  set,  it  is 

Unaffected  by  Heat,  Water  and  Chemicals 

Not  only  adheres  to,  but   becomes   a  part  of  the   repaired 
article.     A  missing  piece  can  be  replaced  by  a  CiEMENTIUM 
duplicate,  rendering  a  useless  article  as  good  as  new.   Read)' to 
use,  no  mixing  with  water  necessary.     Odorless, 
tasteless,  non-poisonous. 

Price  25  cents  at  hardware,  drug  and  de- 
partment stores,  grocers,  stationers,  etc. 

Caementium  Sales  Co. 

120-L  Boylston  St.,         Boston,  Mass. 

Sole  Agents  for  U.  S.  A. 


1209-L  45  W.  34th  St. 
New  York 


1412-L  Masonic  Temple 
Chicago 


"^ 


of  it  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  Only  one  who  has  been 
on  a  stage  before  an  American  audience  can  fully 
realize  all  that  Tetrazzini  must  have  suffered  at  her 
New    York   debut,    and    how   grateful   she   was   tor 

her  success 

This  is  her  routine  when  she  is  on  tour:  She 
rises  at  eight  o'clock — people  with  an  impulsive, 
energetic  temperament  are  usually  early  risers.  She 
considers  the  extra  hour  or  so,  which  even  the  most 
Spartan  of  us  enjoy  now  and  then,  as  harmful  to 
health,  injurious  to  her  voice,  and  therefore  ruth- 
lessly to  be  cut  out.  She  takes  a  light  Continental 
breakfast,  consisting  of  rolls  and  coffee,  and  remains 
in  her  rooms  until  luncheon.  At  this  meal  diet  is 
completely  disregarded.  The  singer  eats  whatever 
suits  her  fancy.  After  luncheon  comes  the  afternoon 
drive;  and  then  comes  the  cloven  hoof  o£  diet,  for 
the  diva  will  touch  no  tea.  Madame  Tetrazzini, 
like  others  before  her,  thinks  that  singing  is  best 
accomplished  on  an  empty  stomach,  and  she  takes 
no  food  at  all  for  at  least  four  hours  before  her  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage.  Her  maid,  a  busy  person  on 
tour,  is  always  at  hand  in  the  artiste's  room  with  hot 
coffee,  a  cup  of  which  Tetrazzini  takes  as  a  stimulant 
before  each  number  of  her  program. 

When  most  people  are  thinking  of  their  beds,  the 
singer  has  dinner  or  supper,  a  plentiful  meal  of  several 
courses,  served  in  her  apartment  at  eleven  o'clock. 
She  believes  in  the  orthodox  eight  hours'  sleep,  and 

always  retires  at  midnight 

Of  Tetrazzini,  the  woman,  the  world  knows  little. 
Her  home  now  is  in  Milan — that  birthplace  and  home 
of  Italian  opera — close  to  the  Scala,  which  was  the 
scene  of  so  many  early  triumphs.  There  her  piccolo 
resto  d'una  famiglia — her  "little  remains  of  a  family," 
as  she  quaintly  phrases  it — live  all  the  year  round, 
a  widowed  younger  sister  with  her  little  girl;  and 
these  two  await  patiently  the  rare  and  brief  intervals 
during  which  the  famous  diva  is  able  to  return  and 
enjoy  the  real  home  life  she  loves  so  dearly. 

Her  husband,  altho  able  to  converse  fluently 
with  his  distinguished  wife  in  her  own  tongue — for 
he  is  a  talented  linguist — is  a  Rumanian  by  birth. 
They  are  rarely  separated,  and  he  has  sung  with  her 
in  most  of  the  great  music  centers  of  the  world.  It 
was  in  the  Vienna  Hof-Oper,  where  he  sang  for  four 
years,  that  he  met  and  married  the  famous  prima 
donna.  He  was  originally  an  engineer,  and  was  al- 
ready following  that  profession  in  Bucharest  when 
he  decided  to  abandon  it  to  go  upon  the  operatic  stage. 
He  has  a  voice  of  splendid  quality,  and  has  always 
been  passionately  fond  of  music. 

Both  in  appearance  and  manner  he  is  the  exact 
antithesis  of  his  wife,  for  he  is  dark,  somewhat  Napole- 
onic in  feature,  and  habitually  grave  and  calm, 
whereas  she  is  rarely  still,  usually,  indeed,  bubbling 
over  with  laughter,  and  as  ready  as  a  child  to  throw 

herself  into  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  joke 

If  her  audience  is  cold  to  her,  she  makes  up  her 
mind  that  the  fault  is  her  own,  and  tho  one 
might  think  that  an  iceberg  would  melt  before  the 
liquid  warmth  of  her  voice,  her  receptions  are  not 
always  sensationally  hearty.  As  she  herself  remarked 
once  after  a  terrible  ordeal  in  one  of  the  musical  towns 
of  North  England,  "They  are  not  cold,  these  English. 
I  love  them,  and  I'm  sure  they  love  me.  1  must  win 
them  over." 

When  the  house,  as  so  often  happens,  refuses  to  be 
still,  she  returns  to  the  platform  to  kiss  her  hands  and 
wave  her  handkerchief  again  and  again.  On  one 
occasion,  brimming  over  with  delight  at  the  ap- 
preciation shown,  the  diva  turned  impulsively  to  a 
lady  sitting  on  the  platform  and  kissed  her  warmly 
on  both  cheeks.  A  somewhat  similar  incident  oc- 
curred in  a  large  Scottish  town,  with  the  element  of 
comedy  added.  A  city  dignitary,  who  had  achieved 
local  fame  by  the  regularity  of  his  attendance  at  all 
such  public  functions,  occupied  a  seat  upon  the  plat- 
form. Lulled  by  the  music,  his  head,  after  nodding 
gently  up  and  down,  had  come  to  rest  upon  his 
breast.  He  slept  so  profoundly  that  even  the  tumult 
of  applause  which  greeted  the  singer's  first  item 
failed  to  awaken  him.  The  diva,  anxious  to  give  vent 
to  her  joy  at  her  reception  in  a  more  personal  manner 
than  is  possible  in  a  bow,  seized  and  warmly  shook 
him  by  the  hand.  He  awoke  with  a  start,  to  the 
singer's  keen  amusement.  Indeed,  she  laughed  over 
the  incident  many  times. 
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For  Over  Half  A   Century 

BROWNS 

Bronchial   Troches 


have  been  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  a  staple 
remedy  for  COUGHS,  HOARSENESS  and  THROAT 
AFFECTIONS. 


<k 


INVALUABLE  to  SINGERS,  PUBLIC  SPEAKERS, 
CLERGYMEN  AND  TEACHERS  FOR  CLEARING 
THE  VOICE. 

Of  Great  Benefit  and  Relief  in  CHRONIC  LUNG 
TROUBLES,  BRONCHITIS  AND  ASTHMA. 

BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL  TROCHES  are  a  prepara- 
tion of  superior  merit,  free  from  opiates  or  any 
harmful  ingredient  and  may  be  taken  freely  without 
injurious  effect  in  all  cases  where  cough  or  voice 
lozenges  are  useless. 

Sold  by  all  Druggists  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  price. 


In  boxes  at  25  cents,  50  cents  and  $1.00  (not  sold  in  bulk). 

Sample  mailed  on  request. 


^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ?  s 


JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Proprietors 
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The  Right 

Kind  of  Hot  Water 

THERE    is    only    one    correct     principle    of     water- heating 
automatic,  instantaneous  method. 


the 


There  is  only  one  hygienic  hot  water — the  sanitary,  fresh, 
healthful  kind  that  you  would  just  as  soon  drink  as  bathe  in. 

There  is  only  one  time  to  heat  that  water — immediately  before 
you  use  it. 

Then  there  is  no  opportunity  to  stagnate — grow  stale — deteriorate 
through  the  germ  development  that  any  water  undergoes  in  the  slow 
process  of  tank  heating  by  the  kitchen  stove. 

None  but  a   modern  system  of  water-heating 
could  meet  these  requirements.     The  range  tank 
or  the  old  style  reservoir  do  not. 
The  thoughtful  householder — the  careful  architect — recognize  only 
one  system  to  provide  the  right  hot  water  in  the  right  way — the 

RUUD  Automatic 

Gas  Water  Heater 

The  Ruud  stands  in  the  cellar — out  of  sight — out  of  the  way. 
Quite  a  contrast  with  the  unsightly  boiler  that  obstructs  the  kitchen  ! 
Its  operation  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous — yet  simplicity  itself. 
Open  any  faucet  in  the  house.  The  released  water  pressure  in  the 
pipes  starts  and  lights  the  gas  automatically.  Passing  through  the  coil 
the  water  is  heated  instantly.  A  second  later  it  is  gushing  out  before 
you,  steaming  hot. 

Now  close  the  faucet.  The  pressure  is  restored  and  the  heater 
burner  goes  out  at  once.  Whether  the  faucet  is  open  for  a  minute 
or  an  hour,  whether  you  fill  a  cup  or  a  bath 
tub,  you  get  a  uniform,  steady  flow  of  hot 
water  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  cold  water,  for  it 
comes  to  you  direct  from  the  water  main.      ZZZ 

There  is  no  striking  of  matches,  no  wait- 
ing, no  scarcity  of  water. 

Twelve  years'  careful  testing  and  improvement 
have  made  the  Ruud  mechanically  perfect;  twelve 
years'  exacting  use  in  the  best  homes  has  proven  it 
gives  hot  ava/er  luxury  possible  by  no  other  means. 


To  Ki'cliev ,  Laundry 
or  Bathroom ,  the  Ru ud 
sends  a  supply  of  hot 
water  inexhaustible. 


Easily  connected  to  gas  and  water 
pipes  already  installed.  Write  for 
detailed  information — it's  interesting. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Dept.  K,     Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  and  salesrooms  in  all  principal  cities 
London  :  British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 

Hamburg  : 
Ruud  Heiswasser  Apparatebau. 


Oon't  Throw  it  Awa 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 

brass. copper,  gran  iteware,  hot  water  bags 

etc.   No  solder,  cement  or  rivet.  Anyone 

can  use  them;  fit  any  surface;  two  mil  lion 

in  use.    Send  for  sample  nkg.  10c.    Complete 

pkg  assorted  sizes.  25r-~stpaid.    Agents  wanted. 

Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  151  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


HiiMifl 


Looks  like  a  diamond  — wears 
like  a  diamond  —  brilliancy  guaran- 
teed forever— stands  filing  like  a 
diamond— stands  heat  like  a  dia- 
mond —  has  no  paste,  foil  or  artific- 
ial backing.  Set  only  in  solid  gold 
mountings.  l-20th  the  cost  of  dia- 
monds. A  marvelously  reconstructed  gem — senton 
approval.  Write  for  our  catalog  De  Luxe,  It's  free. 

Remoh  Jewelry  Co  ,   455  N.  Broadway,  St.  Loais 
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shines  brighMy  in  dl house  where 
"1PQU0  abolishes  dirh  buKDirt 

©jid  despair  are  close  of  kin"Try  iMn 

your  next-house  cleaning 


A  COLUMN  OF  EPITAPHS 

The  following  epitaphs,  with  the  comment  on  them, 
are  taken  from  recent  issues  of  the  London  Daily 
News. 

There  is  an  interesting  epitaph  on  a  gravestone 
in  Poling  Churchyard,  Sussex.      It  runs: 

Here 

Lieth  ye  Body 

of  Alice,  ye  wife,  of  Bobt 

Woolbridge.  who  Died 

the  27th  of  May,  1740. 

Aged  44  years. 

The  World  is  a  round  thing, 

And  full  of  crooked  streets. 
Death  is  a  market  place. 
Where  all  men  meets. 
If  Life  was  a  thing 

That  money  could  buy, 
The  Rich  would  live, 

And  the  poor  would  die. 

Mere  is  another: 

Poor  Martha  Snell  has  gone  away, 
Her  would  if  she  could,  but  her  couldn't  stay, 
She  had  two  sore  legs  and  a  badish  cough, 
But  it  were  her  legs  as  carried  her  off. 

Less  comic,  but  more  witty,  is  the  epitaph  found 
at  Kingsbridge,  S.  Devon. 

Here  lieth  the  body  of  Robert  (commonly  called 
"Bone'  )  Phillips,  who  died  July  27th,  1793,  aged 
65  years,  and  at  whose  request  the  following  lines 
are  here  inscribed: 

Here  lie  I  at  the  Chancel  door; 
Here  lie  I  because  I  am  poor; 
The  further  in  the  more  you'll  pay, 
Yet  here  lie  I  as  warm  as  they. 

Here  is  an  epitaph  on  a  last-maker,  who  is  said  to 
be  buried  at  Llanflantwythyl: 

Stop,  stranger,  stop,  and  wipe  a  tear 

For  the  Last  man  at  last  lies  here. 

Though  ever-/arf-ing  he  has  been. 

He  has  at  last  passed  life's  last  scene. 

Famed  for  good  works,   much  time  he  passed. 

In  doing  good — He  has  done  his  last. 

The  following  is  more  philosophic  and  general  in 
its  application: 

Life's  like  an  Inn  where  Travellers  stay. 

Some  only  Breakfast,  and  away. 

Others  to  dinner  stay,  and  are  well  fed. 

The  oldest  only  sup  and  go  to  Bed. 

Long  is  the  Bill  who  lingers  out  the  day. 

He  that  goes  the  soonest  Has  the  Least  to  Pay. 
This  is  on  an  eighteenth-century  tombstone  in  St. 
Mary's  Parish  Churchyard,  Mold,  North  Wales. 

Sheffield   Parish  Churchyard  is    said    by  a    corre- 
spondent to  contain  a  stone  with  the  epitaph: 
Here,  underneath  these  stones. 
Lies  Billy  Jones, 
The  bailiff  and  the  bum. 
And  w-hen  he  died,  the  devil  cried, 
Come,  Billy,  come. 

The  correspondent  also  sends  us  an  epitaph  which 
for  pithiness  and  force  would  not  be  easy  to  surpa-- 
It  runs. 

Here  lies  W.   W. 

Who  will  nevermore  trouble  you. 

It  was  an  epitaph  which  called  forth  the  following 
topical  epigram  from  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who  had 
just  seen  the  inscription,  "  Domus  Ultima,"  on  the 
vault  belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Chichester.  In  a  mood  of  satire  he 
wrote: 

Did  he  who  thus  inscribed  the  wall 
Not  read,  or  not  believe,  St.  Paul. 
Who  says  there  is,  where'er  it  stands, 
Another  house,  not  made  with  hands. 
Or  may  we  gather  from  these  words 
That  house  is  not  a  House  of  Lords. 
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BUYING  A   SECOND-HAND  CAR 

The  motorist  who  seeks  to  buy  a  second- 
hand car  frequently  encounters  a  multitude 
(>t  troubles.  In  order  "to  warn  the 
bargain-seeli  I   the  pitfalls 

so  cleverly  prepared  for  his  unwary  foot- 
steps by  the  bargain-seller,"  Peter  J.  Sulli- 
van has  written  for  Motor  I'rint  a  series  of 
suggestions  which  he  calls  "signboards 
pointing  out  the  safe  path  of  purchasi 
Such  items  as  wheels,  tires,  brakes,  and 
steering-gear  "are  all  <  Rammed  anil 

tlu';r  general  condition  quickly  determined 
by  even  a  novice";  bul  when  it  comes  to 
inspecting  the  mo1  ;   its   accesso 

the  ignition  device  and  the  transmission- 
gear,  the  inspection  is  not  only  more  essen- 
tial, but  is  correspondingly  more  difficult. 
Unless  the  seeker  after  bargains  is  well  in- 
formed concerning  these  parts,  the  advice 
of  an  expert  should  be  obtained.  Mr. 
Sullivan  points  out  some  of  the  tests  by 
which  the  character  ami  condition  of  the 
motor  may  be  judged: 

"Supposing  that  a  single-cylinder  motor 
is  being  tried  first,  test  the  compression 
by  taking  the  starting-handle  and  turning 
round  the  crank-shaft  until  decided  re- 
sistance is  encountered;  then  bear  heavily 
upon  the  handle,  noting  the  strength  it 
takes  to  turn  the  handle  until  the  compres- 
sion-stroke is  passed.  The  longer  the  time 
and  the  greater  the  strength  required  to 
overcome  this  resistance,  the  better  the 
engine  is  as  regards  the  tit  and  wear  of  the 
cylinder  and  piston. 

"It  must,  of  course,  be  seen  that  the 
valve-lifter  is  down,  or  the  compression -re- 
lief is  closed,  otherwise  no  compression  will 
be  encountered.  Another  thing  which  will 
sometimes  be  found  seriously  to  affect 
compression  is  that,  through  wear  on  the 
exhaust-valve  seating,  the  valve-stem   has 

SOME  HARD  KNOCKS 
Woman  Gets  Rid  of  "Coffee  Heart." 


The  injurious  action  of  Coffee  on  the  heart 
of  many  persons  is  well  known  by  physicians 
to  be  caused  by  cajf'einc.  This  "is  the  drug 
found  by  chemists  in  coffee  and  tea. 

A  woman  suffered  a  long  time  with  severe 
heart  trouble  and  finally  her  doctor  told  her 
she  must  give  up  coffee,  as  that  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  trouble.      She  writes: 

"My  heart  was  so  weak  it  could  not  do  its 
work  properly.  My  husband  would  some- 
times have  to  carry  me  from  the  table,  and 
it  would  seem  that  I  would  never  breathe 
again. 

"The  doctor  told  me  that  coffee  was 
causing  the  weakness  of  my  heart.  He 
said  I  must  stop  it,  but  it  seemed  I  could 
not  give  it  up  until  I  was  down  in  bed  with 
nervous  prostration. 

"For  eleven  weeks  I  lay  there  and  suffer- 
ed. Finally  Husband  brought  home  some 
Postum  and  I  quit  coffee  and  started  new 
and  right.  Slowly  I  got  well.  Now  I  do 
not  have  any  headaches,  nor  those  spells 
with  weak  heart.  "We  know  it  is  Postum 
that  helped  me.  The  Dr.  said  the  other 
day,  '  I  never  thought  you  would  be  what 
you  are.'  I  used  to  weigh  92  pounds  and 
now  1  weigh  158. 

"Postum  has  done  much  for  me  and  I 
would  not  go  back  to  coffee  again  for  any 
money,  for  I  believe  it  would  kill  me  if  I 
kept  at  it.  Postum  must  be  well  boiled  ac- 
cording to  directions  on  pkg.,  then  it  has  a 
rich  flavor  and  with  cream  is  fine." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  found  in 
pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


OW   INNER -PLAYER  ,  M 

Give  You  Reinnarkable  Co 
of  Musical  Expression 


y^^IIE  problem  of 
■  C  j  expression  con- 
^n_iV  trol  with  player 
pianos  was  solved  by  the 
invention  of  our  INNER- 
PLAYER  mechanism. 

Even  a  novice  in  music 
who  has  one  of  our 

INNER- PLAYER  Pianos 
can  produce  without  ef- 
fort, effects  like  those  obtained 
by  pianists  highly  skilled  in  manual  playing. 

You  have  only  to  play  a  selection  on  an 
INNER- PLA  YER  Piano  to  appreciate  the  command  of  music 
which  it  <rives.  You  have  only  to  compare  these  instruments 
with  other  pianos  of  the  "player''  type  to  recognize  the  super- 
iority of  the  INNER- pLA  YER  as  a  means  of  expression. 


THERE  ARE  FOUR  INNER- PLAYER  PIANOS 


THE  CONOVER  /WR-pum.    PIANO        THE   C  A  B  L  E  INMF-PJMTR  P I A  N O 

THE  CAROLA    /ASm-PUYBl  PIANO        THE  KINGSBURY  INNER-RIMR.  PIANO 

Made  with  the  single  88-note,  the  single  65-note  ot  the  duplex  88  and  65-note  scale. 


No  other  player  device  is  like  the  INNER-PLAYER.     No  other  has  the  special,  patented 
features  which  enable  you  so  easily  to  obtain  such  satisfactory  results. 


With  the  Transposing  Device  you 

can  change  instantly  from  one  key  to  an- 
other, and  you  can  allow  for  any  expan- 
sion or  contraction  of  the  music  roll  — 
simply  by  turning  a  little  wheel  with 
your  finger. 

The  adjustable  WRIST- REST  supports 
the  wrists  at  the  points  where  you  exper- 
ience fatigue  when  operating  the  ordinary 
instrument,  and  the  PEDAL  LEVER  AC- 
TION makes  pedaling  so  easy  that  only 
slight  pressure  of  the  feet  is  required. 


The  Miniature  Keyboard  gives  the 

same  effect  of  "  touch  "  as  the  impact  of 
the  fingers  on  the  keys  when  the  piano 
is    played  by  hand. 

The  SOLO-AID  enables  you  to  empha- 
size the  melody  to  any  desired  degree, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  finger  on  a  little 
tablet. 

The  KEY- LOCK  takes  the  weight  of  the 
keys  from  the  action.  Consequently  you 
observe  that  the  INNER -PLAYER  Pianos 
have  unusually  fine  "repetition." 


This  matter  of  control  is  so  important  that  before  you  decide  to  buy  any  piano  equipped  with  a  player 
device,  you  should  see  the  INNER-PLA  YER  Pianos.  Not  only  see  them  but  play  them.  Select  some 
composition  calling  for  skill  on  the  part  of  the  pianist  and  demonstrate  for  yourself  how  readily  you 
can  play  it  with  human  interpretation,  even  if  you  have  had  little  or  no  musical  training. 


THE  NAME  INNOf-PLAYER 


Bear  this  in  mind — that  the  name  INNER- 
PLAYER  is  often  erroneously  applied  to  instru- 
ments not  made  by  us. 

Remember,  therefore,  that  this  name  belongs 
exclusively  to  our  patented  mechanism  and 
that  an  INNER-PLAYER  Piano  is  a  piano  of 
our  make  containing  the  INNER-PLAYER . 


No  other  manufacturer  has  the  right  to  use 
or  to  make  the  INNER -PLAYER  or  any  of  its 
patented  features.  An  ordinary  player  piano 
is  not  an  INNER -PLAYER  Piano. 

When  you  buy,  be  sure  to  look  for  the 
title  INNER-PLAYER  and  the  name  of  The 
Cable  Company  on  its  frontboard. 


When  you  purchase  an  INNER-PLA  YER  Piano  you  will  receive  our  written  warranty  which  guarantees 
both  the  piano  and  the  player  device  for  five  years.     It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  accept  any  player 
piano  not  fully  guaranteed  because  you  can  always 
get  one  of  our  instruments. 


Sign  and  mail  the  coupon.  We  nvill  send  our 
illustrated  catalog  and  name  of  nearest  dealer 
<who  can  shonjo  you  the  INNER- PLAYER  Pianos. 

Cable  Bldg.,  Wabash  Ave.      CUl^nnn 
&  Jackson   Boulevard     \*niCUgO 


ffig  fiaMe iZomfmfU/  Chicago: 

Gentlemen  :     Please  send  catalog  describing 
your  IMNER-PLAWR  pianos. 

Name  


Street  and  No. 
L.D.  119  City 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Are  You  Interested  in 

Woods  Fit  for  Flooring 

Cleaning  and  Polishing  Hardwood 
Floors 

Finishing  New  Floors 

Finishing  Old  Floors 

Stopping  Cracks  in  Floors 

Care  of  Waxed  Floois 

Finishing  Kitchen, Pantry  and  Bath- 
room Floors 

Finishing  Dancing  Floors 

Finishing  Furniture  and  Interior  Woodwork 
Etc.,  Etc. 

Removing  Varnish,  Shellac  or  Paint 


Write  To-day 

for  THis  Book 


It  is  the  most  con- 
cise, complete  and 
applicable      book 
published    on    this 
subject.    It  contains 

f>ractical    information    on    the    topics 
isted  opposite — and  you  ought  to  have 
it  in  your  home. 
Sent  free  on  request. 


©16  Bnaliab 

floor  Wax 

produces  that  rich,  subdued  lustre  which  makes  your  floors  become  the  pride 
of  your  home. 

Floor  waxes  are  made  essentially  from  two  ingredients— a  hard,  expensive 
wax  and  a  soft,  cheap  wax.  It  is  easy  for  manufacturers  to  put  in  too  much 
cheap  wax.  Old  English  Floor  Wax  {"the  wax  with  a  guarantee'')  always 
contains  exactly  the  right  amount  of  hard  wax -no  matter  what  the  cost. 
That's  why  it  proves  to  be  the  most  attractive,  most  reliable,  most  economical, 
most  easily  applied  and  wholly  satisfactory  finish. 

For  Floors,  Furniture  and  All  Interior  Woodwork 

It  is  equally  suitable  for  the  finest  inlaid  hardwood  floors  or  plain  pine 
floors.  It  never  flakes  nor  becomes  sticky,  nor  shows  heel  marks  or  scratches. 
It  preserves  the  floor  and  is  chemically  sanitary.  You  can  always  rely  on  Old 
English.  Old  English  Floor  Wax  is  guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction  -when  used  as  directed  or  money  refunded. 
-  ...         But  you  must  use  it  as  directed.  50c.  a  lb.  1  lb. 

O  ample  1  ree  covers  300  square  feet.   Put  up  in  sizes  1,2,4 
and  8.  Sold  by  high  class  dealers  in  paints  and  finishes.   Men- 
tion dealer's  name  in  writing  for  free  sample  and  the  book. 
Send  a  Post  Card  for  the  Book  and  Sample 

A.  S.  BOYLE  &  CO.,  1905  West  8th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Also  Manufacturers  of  '•  Brightener  "  which  keeps  fluors  clean 

II   the  time 


9,059-Word  Business  Book  Free 


Simply  send  us  a  postal  and  ask  for  our  tree  illustrated 
9,059-word  Business  Booklet  which  tells  how  priceless 
Business  Experience,  squeezed  from  the  lives  of  112  big.  broad, 
brainy  business  men  may  be  made  yours— yours  to  boost  your 
salary,  to  increase  your  profits.  This  free  booklet  deals  with 
— How  to  manage  a  business 
— How  to  sell  goods 

— How  to  get  money  by  mail 
— How  to  buy  at  rock-bottom 
— How  to  collect  money 
— How  to  stop  cost  leaks 

— How  to  train  and  handle  men 

— How  to  get  and  hold  a  position 
—  How  to  advertise  a  business 

— How  to  devise  office  methods 
Sending  for  this  free  book  involves  you  in  no  obligation,  yet  it  may 
be  i  lie  means  of  starting  you  on  a  broader  career.  Surely  you  will 
not  deny  yourself  this  privilege,  when  it  involves  only  the  risk  oi 
•  postal  — a  pennv  !  Simply  sav  "Send  on  your  9,059-word  Book- 
let •■  Send  to  SYSTEM,  DepUl-lU3  lcl-153  Wabash  Ave..  Chic^ 


Shu r- On 


99 


A  Biff  $1  Offer"  Keith's 

for  six  months  ^^ 
and  a  copy  of  ^ 
mv   new    hook, 

tOO  PL  A  MS 

Bungalows 
Cottages 

$400.  to  $3000. 

Keith's  monthly 
magazine  is  the  rec- 
ognized authority 
on    planning    and 

/No.37-$2000.  One  Of  the  100.  Decorating  Homes. 
$1.50  year.  News-stands  15c  copy.  Each  60-page  issue  gives 
several  designs  h*  l^Hin"  ->--'  :i-»*c 

Ask  your  Newsdealer  for  Keith's  Bonks,  they  are, — 
100  designs  for  Attractive  Home-,  $2,500  to  $6,000  .  .  $1.00 
100  designs  for  Cement  and  English  HulfTimber  .  -  .  1.00 
192-page  book— Pnictii  il  House  Decoration  ....  1.00 
1*2  Beautiful  Interior  Views  of  Halls.  Living  Room-,  etc.  1.00 
Any  one  of  these  books  and  "Keith's"  one  year  -. 00 

Pjjjjjj^BI.  I..  KEITH.  1  I : t  Lumber  Ex.,  Minneiipolis,  Minn.^pjjjjj 


Too  Nice  to  be  Without 


46 


Give  Relief  from  Headache!     ( 
by    removing   the  cause — eyestrain. 
Staur-On   Eyeglasses     f  Remember    the 

Num.-  injure  highest  optical  efficiency  ol 
lenses.  Prices  $3  and  $5  at  the  better 
optician., 

"Styles  and  Innovations  in 
Eyeglasses" 

This  booklet  tells  bow  inferior  eyeglasses 
are  a  positive  njury  to  the.eye*.  and 
Wlin r-On  Kyoglasses  owing  to 
the  application  of  scientific  principles. 
;iro    lu'iicliciti1.     Free  on  request. 

E.  KIR9TF1N  SONS  CO.,  Dept.  E 
Established  1861  Hoehrnter,  N.  Y. 


FURNITURE 


The  only  magazine  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  Tells  how  todistinguish 
furniture  of  character  from  the 
common  and  unworthy  kind,  illus- 
trates the  best  modern  inter- 
pretations of  the  old  masters 
•'  FDRNITUKE  "is  not  a  technical 
magazine.  It  is  written  for  the 
users  of  good  furnishings,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  with  the  latest 
designs,  contains  valuable  and  in- 
teresting information  on  a  subject 
each  lover  of  the  correct  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  home  will  revel  in. 

Published  quarterly  at  *1.00  the 
year.  Send  35c  for  sample  copy 
which  will  be  credited  on  yearl\ 
subscription  if  you  wish. 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture  Record  Co..       Publishers 
Dept.  M  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


60  I'.iges  9x13  inches. 


got  right  down  on  the  plunger,  so  that  it 
does  not  close  down  onto  its  seat  perfectly. 
This  and  the  proper  fixing  of  the  sparking- 
plug  and  other  cylinder-fittings  are  ob- 
viously things  to  be  attended  to  before 
carrying  out  this  test. 

"The  next  point  for  investigation  is  the 
wear  in  the  connecting-rod  bearings,  and 
this,  in  some  cases,  is  very  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Where  it  is  practicable  to  fix  the 
starting-handle,  or  a  long  wrench  to  the 
crank-shaft  end,  a  gentle  movement  back- 
ward and  forward  will  disclose  any  loose- 
ness in  these  bearings.  Failing  this,  the 
engine  should  be  listened  to  very  carefully 
while  starting  up,  running  slow,  and  stop- 
ping. If  a  distinct  and  recurring  knock- 
ing noise  is  heard,  it  may  be  very  safely 
assumed  that  the  connecting-rod  bearings 
are  loose  and  require  taking  up  or  renew- 
ing. If  the  two-to-one  gearing  is  en- 
closed and  can  not  be  viewed,  remove  the 
contact-breaker  cover;  then,  by  moving 
the  cam  backward  and  forward,  a  rough 
estimate  of  wear  can  be  formed.  If  these 
wheels  have  been  badly  cut  in  the  first 
place  the  wear  may  amount  to  such  pro- 
portions as  would  materially  affect  both 
the  lifting  of  the  exhaust-valve  and  the 
moment  of  firing.  Of  course  the  latter 
may  be  corrected  by  advancing  the  contact, 
but  the  late  opening  of  the  exhaust-valve 
can  not  be  remedied  without  resetting  it  on 
the  shaft.  As  a  general  rule,  there  is  little 
to  be  feared  upon  this  point,  tho  it  some- 
times has  been  detected  in  vehicles  which 
have  been  running  several  years. 

"Next  examine  the  water-jacket  for 
cracks,  particularly  around  the  head  and 
valve-chamber,  where  the  jacket  is  cast  in 
one  with  a  solid-headed  cylinder.  When 
the  cylinder  and  head  are  cast  separately 
with  their  water-jackets  there  is  less  risk 
of  such  cracks  appearing.  Attention  should 
next  be  directed  toward  the  water-circula- 
ting pump,  where  such  is  fitted,  and  if  drawn 
by  belt  or  friction-wheel,  the  spindle  should 
be  felt  to  see  that  it  is  not  loose.  It  is 
advisable  to  remove  the  stuffing-box  nut 
around  the  spindle,  for  at  this  point  there 
is  usually  considerable  wear,  and  it  is  just 
as  well  to  know  exactly  in  what  condition 
the  pump-spindle  is,  since  the  knowledge 
may  save  a  lot  of  trouble  later  on  should 
you  buy  the  vehicle.  Look  over  the  water- 
pipes  and  connections,  as  a  badly  dented 
tube  restricts  the  passage  of  water,  and,  of 
course,  affects  the  cooling  of  the  cylinder 
to  a  considerable  extent,  if  it  be  a  main 
delivery  or  return  tube.  The  flexible  con- 
nections of  the  water-pipes  should  be  of 
rubber  hose,  and  should  be  free  from  leaks, 
tho  it  would  be  absurd  to  look  at  trivial 
points  such  as  this  with  too  critical  an  eye. 
You  must  not  expect  to  buy  at  second  hand 
a  vehicle  without  any  sort  of  faults." 

Mr.  Sullivan  then  takes  up  other  points 
for  careful  examination  and  first  the 
ignition: 

"The  most  important  part  of  the  appara- 
tus is  the  contact-breaker,  or  commutator. 
As  there  is  a  general  misunderstanding  of 
these  terms,  their  differences  should  be 
noted.  The  contact-breaker  is  a  piece  of 
mechanism  in  which  two  parts  are  put  into 
contact  with  one  another  for  a  time  and  are 
then  parted.  A  commutator  is  a  disk  of 
insulating  material  having  on  its  periphery 
metallic  pieces  in  a  like  number  to  that  of 
the  cylinder.  Bearing  upon  the  disk  is  a 
brush  of  copper  gauze,  sheet  copper,  or 
brass,  which,  when  the  metallic  pieces  in 
the  commutator  pass  beneath  it,  causes  the 
current  to  pass.  The  commutator  is  now 
perhaps  more  frequently  employed  than 
the  contact-breaker,  but  any  remarks  apply 
to  both  equally. 

"The  first  thing  is  to  see  that  the  com- 
mutator is  set  correctly.  To  do  this,  re- 
lieve   the    cylinder-compression    and    turn 
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Mints 
After 
Dinner 

refresh  the  stomach, 

aid     digestion     and 

tone    the   system — 

provided,  of  course, 

they  are  the  purest 

and    best    kind — 

U-ALL-NQ  Cream 

After  Dinner  Mint.     The  mint  flavor   is  developed  to 

a  new  degree  of  goodness  by  our  own  special  process. 

V~ALLx-NO 

•AFTER   DINNER  MINT- 

are  not  only  after  dinner  sweets  but  a  healthful,  invigor- 
ating cream  candy  to  be  eaten  any  time. 

Sold  in  sealed  tin  boxes  by  leading  druggists,  confec- 
tioners and  grocers  everywhere.  If  your  dealer  does  not  keep 
U-ALL-NO  we  will  send  a  liberal  box  on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

All  dealers  should  handle  this  splendid  confection.     It 
it  in  constant  demand  and  is  being  widely  advertised. 

MANUFACTURING    COMPANY   OF  AMERICA. 
Sole  Makers.  439  N.  12th  St..  Philadelphia. 


Tell  your  druggist  you  would 
like  to  try  this  delightful  drink. 

Tell  him  to  order  two  cases  at 
least. 

Don't  be  afraid  you  won't  like 
it — you  will. 

And  tell  him  he  needn't  be 
afraid  it  will  stay  on  his  shelves 
— it  won't. 

Your  delight  with  the  first  bottle 
will  make  you  a  constant  customer. 

And  what  you  say  about  it  to  your 
friends  will  make  them  buyers  too. 

You'll  detect  the  difference 
between  Fremont  and  other  grape 
juices  the  moment  you  open  the 
bottle  and  the  pungent  odor  tills 
the  room. 

Fremont  imprisons  in  the  bottle 
the  fragrance  of  the  fresh  ripe  grape 
— retained  in  all  its  purity  by  a  pro- 
cess of  sterilization  peculiar  to  our 
cellars. 

The  first  sip  is  delicious — and  the 
last  drop  retains  every  bit  of  the 
first  fine  flavor. 

The  Fremont  Grape  Juice  Company 
Dept.  A  Fremont,  Ohio 


For    the    health 
of  the  children — to 
add  zest  to  the  meals 
— to  aid  digestion — 
as  a  refreshment 
welcomed    by  after- 
noon   visitors  —  for 
long  winter  evenings 
—  Fremont    Grape 
Juice  is   a  necessity  in   the  home. 

If  you  don't  care  to  wait  for  your 
druggist  to  order,  tear  out  the  cou- 
pon and  send  it  and  $2.00  for  20 
baby  bottles. 

This     adver- 
tisement   will 
bring  inquiries  for  Fremont 
Grape  Juice.     Order  now 
and  be  ready  to  supply 
your     customers. 
What  we  say  above 
is    true  —  your 
stock   won't   be 

left    on    yout       /      For  the  enclosed 
shelves.  /       S2.<«>  send  20  baby 

bottles  of    Fremont 
Grape  Juice  to 


Druggists 


the  starting-handle  until  the  plunger  rises 
to  lift  the  exhaust-valve;  continue  turning 
the  handle  until  the  plunger  drops  Now 
turn  the  handle  around  one  revolution  ex- 
actly, at  which  point  the  commutator 
should  lie  about  to  come  into  action — that 
is,  when  it  is  set  right  back.  Then  move 
the  starting  advance-lever  up  and  note 
the  amount  of  travel  the  brush  has 
around  the  commutator.  This  represents 
the  limits  of  ignition.  A  more  definite 
method  of  finding  this  point  of  ignition  is, 
when  possible,  to  drop  a  stiff  wire  through 
the  compression-tap,  letting  it  rest  upon  the 
top  of  the  piston." 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  many  variations 
in  systems  of  transmission-gear,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  discuss  this  subject  rather 
broadly : 

"The  first  part  of  the  transmission  is  the 
clutch,  and,  as  this  is  usually  of  the  conical 
friction-type,  there  is  but  little  to  do  here. 
With  the  hand  depress  the  clutch  pedal  and 
see  that  the  male  cone  is  withdrawn  clear 
of  the  female  cone  without  any  excessive 
force  being  used,  and  that  the  male  cone 
returns  into  engagement  freely.  If  the 
male  cone  can  be  withdrawn  sufficiently  to 
examine  the  leather  facing,  it  should  be 
seen  that  this  is  in  good  order,  and  not  worn 
down  too  thin.  While  the  male  cone  is  out 
of  engagement  the  clutch  shaft  should  be 
tried  for  wear  b\^  lifting  it  at  the  cone.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  there  is  a  pro- 
vision made  for  adjusting  both  the  clutch 
and  the  clutch  pedal. 

"It  will  be  advisable  to  lift  the  lid  off  the 
gear-box  to  inspect  the  change-speed  gear- 
wheels,  the  teeth  of  which  should  show  a 
brightly  burnished  surface  on  the  faces,  but 
not  necessarily  on  the  tops  and  bottoms. 
By  '  faces '  is  meant  the  breadth  of  the  teeth 
which   engage   to   the   opposite  wheel.      If 


they  show  as  brightly  here  as  they  do  on 
the  faces,  they  have  heen  intermeshed  too 
deeply  in  the  first  place,  and  there  is  likely 
to  be  excessive  wear.  If  they  show  dark 
or  lightly  touched  surfaces,  they  have  been 
correctly  set,  and  they  should  be  in  good 
running-order;  in  fact,  they  will  probably 
be  better  than  when  they  were  new.  Each 
of  the  wheels  should  be  looked  at  all  the 
way  round  to  ascertain  that  no  teeth  are 
broken.  If  the  sliding  type  of  gear — that 
is,  a  type  where  the  wheels  are  slid  into 
engagement  sidewise — be  in  the  car  under 
notice,  the  edges  of  the  teeth  should  be 
looked  to.  If  the  car  has  been  in  good 
hands,  the  teeth  will  show  brightly  on  their 
engaging  sides;  but  if  the  driver  has  been 
at  all  clumsy,  it  will  probably  be  found  that 
the  teeth  are  badly  chipped  at  these  points. 
"The  speed-changing  movement  should 
all  be  closely  watched  while  manipulating 
the  actuating-lever.  The  wheels  on  the 
sliding  sleeve  should  move  deliberately  and 
accurately  into  their  corresponding  wheel, 
that  is,  provided  the  teeth  are  not  opposite 
one  another.  The  edges  of  the  wheels 
should  be  in  a  perfect  line,  not  one  over- 
hanging the  other;  if  this  is  the  case,  it 
indicates  a  lot  of  lost  motion  in  the  connec- 
tions between  the  sleeves  and  the  actuating- 
lever.  A  certain  amount  of  latitude  is 
permissible  here,  but  the  movement  should 
not  be  more  than  what  might  be  termed 
'a  little  free.'  If  there  is  a  lot  of  'backlash,' 
there  is  something  wrong  somewhere,  and 
it  should  be  carefully  looked  for  with  a  view 
to  correction." 

Among  the  other  points  touched  upon 
are  these; 

"The  bolting-up  of  the  gear-box  to  the 
frame  also  should  be  inspected,  particularly 
for  signs  of  straining.  Its  oil-retaining  and 
dust-excluding  capacities  should  be  attend- 
ed to,  otherwise  trouble  is  likely  to  follow. 


Whatever  the  furnishings  of 
your  home  may  be — whatever 
the  space  you  can  devote  to  books 
— there  is  a  size,  a  style  and  a 
finish  in 

Elastic  Bookcases 

that  will  meet  your  requirements 
perfectly  and  add  to  the  charm  of 
your  home. 

The  standard  in  sectional  con- 
struction, they  are  built  on  the 
quality-plan,  embody  the  latest  me- 
chanical improvements,  and  are  sold 
at  uniform  prices  by  1500  agencies. 

The  Best  Books  for  the  Home. 

Lists  of  the  10,  25,  50  and  100  "best  books" 
will  be  mailed  free  on  request,  together 
with  the  G- W  catalogue  showlrjg  25  artistic 
libraries,  and  the  name  of  our  nearest 
agency.    Write  Dept.  y 
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Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 
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Electric  Light  is  Now  Cheaper 

At  one  sweep  the  cost  of  Electric  Light  has  been  cut  in  two  by  the 
invention  of  a  new  lamp  which  fits  any  electric  light  socket 


General  xgoj)  Electric 

TUNGSTEN  LAMP 


A  night  picture  of  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  during  the  recent  Electric  Show — the 
most  beautiful  example  of  Electric  Lighting  ever  seen.  The  General  Electric  Tungsten 
Lamp  was  used  exclusively — the  highest  tribute  of  the  Electric  Lighting  World. 

Ask  your  Electric  Light  Company  about  this  new  lamp  to-morrow 
morning.  Find  out  why  it  is  so  economical.  Learn  how  you  can  now 
have  Electric  Light  at  one-half  the  old  cost.  When  you  have  these 
new  facts  you  will  plan   to  use   Electricity  immediately. 


G.E.  32  Candle 
40  Watt  Tung- 
sten Lamp. 


Here  is  the  lamp  and  the  carton  it  comes  in.     Accept  /& 
only  the  genuine  General  Electric  Tungsten  Lamp. 
The  G.  E.  monogram  on  box  and  lamp  is  its  guarantee. 

This  lamp  has  a  new  metal  filament  which  uses  less 
than  half  the  Electricity  used  in  old-style  lamps  of 
equal  candle  power.  It  burns  at  any  angle  and  has 
an  average  life  of  one  year  or  800  hours'  use. 

Standard  Sizes— Watts  Used    25    40    60    100    250 

(Candlepower  is  four-fifths  total  watts  used) 

(Valuable  Information  on  Electric  Lighting  is  given  | 
in  G.E.  Tungsten  Booklet  No.  35.   Write  us  for  it/ 


General  Electric  Company,  Dept. 40A  Schenectady,  N.Y. 

The   Largest  Electrical  Manufacturer  in  the  World 


when  you 
build 


Show  Your 
Individuality 

Don't  do  it  as  your  neighbors  do.  Build  a  home 
that  will  reflect  your  personahty — that  will  stand 
for  generations. 

Use  Concrete.  Nothing  can  compare  with  it  for 
durability,  architectural  possibility  and  economy. 
Concrete  made  with  DRAGON  PORTLAND 
CEMENT  combines  all  these. 

We  have  a  book  we  want  to  send  you  that  tells  all  about 
this  modern  indestructible  building  material.  It  is  free. 
When  you  need  expert  advice  on  building  with  concrete, 
our  consulting  engineer  will  help  you  without  charge.  Ad- 
dress Dept.  W. 


ERNEST  It.AI  hi  It  11  LN,Pr«i. 

THE  LAWRENCE 

CEMENT  COMPANY 

New  York 

LAWRENCE    PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CO. 
Philadelphia 

wuunn 
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Before  Purchasing 
Your    Children's    Books 

Be  sure  to  examine  the  comprehensive  list  to  be 
published  in  our  December  4th  issue  of 

The   Best   Books   For   Children 

A  brief  comment  will  be  given  in  connection 
with  each  book  and  the  list  should  prove  a  help- 
ful guide  to  our  subscribers  in  the  right  selection 
of  books  for  young  readers.  This  list  has  been 
compiled  by  our  Literary  Department  with 
special  advice  from  a  well-known  expert  on 
children's  books,   especially   consulted    for    this 

purpose. 
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After  the  shaking-up  of  a  lew  thousand 
miles  the  lid  of  the  box  sometimes  develops 
a  tendency  to  rattle,  by  reason  of  the 
catches  working  loose;  tho  where  studs  or 
bolts  and  nuts  are  used  for  this  purpose, 
there  is  no  fear  of  the  lid  coming  adrift. 
The  counter-shaft  bearings  and  differential 
gear  should  be  looked  to  and  tried  as  far 
as  is  possible,  and  the  side-chains  carefully 
inspected.  These  and  the  sprocket-wheels 
should  be  examined  most  carefully,  as  they 
are  the  last  stage  but  one  in  the  trans- 
mission system,  and,  moreover,  invariably 
have  to  run  entirely  exposed.  Hard,  gritty, 
sandy  mud  acts  as  an  abrasive  upon  both 
chain  and  sprocket,  and  may  have  cut  them 
both  very  badly,  if  the  car  has  had  much 
running  in  bad  weather  in  sandy  districts. 
The  forward  or  wearing  side  of  the  teeth  is 
likely  in  time  to  become  concave  in  form 
instead  of  convex,  thus  interfering  with 
the  chain  leaving  the  wheel  freely.  As  to 
the  chains,  the  principal  part  is  the  side- 
links  upon  which  the  greatest  strain  comes. 
If  these  appear  to  be  cut  or  distorted  and 
want  renewing,  it  should  have  an  effect 
upon  the  price  of  the  car." 

As  a  final  word  of  advice,  Mr.  Sullivan 
remarks  that  ' '  if  the  prospective  buyer 
should  feel  himself  at  all  out  of  his  depth 
he  should  not  fail  to  obtain  advice  before 
completing  a  purchase." 

He  must  remember  that  it  is  "always 
necessary  to  discriminate  between  fair  wear 
and  tear,  inferior  designing  and  construct- 
ing, and  bad  use.  In  such  parts  as  the 
steering-connections,  governor,  carburetor, 
ignition,  and  other  connections,  there  will 
be  some  looseness,  and  allowance  must  be 
made  for  this.  It  is  only  excessive  wear 
or  bad  fitting  that  need  cause  any  anxiety." 

WOMEN   AS  EXPERT  MOTORISTS* 

The  number  of  women  who  within  the 
past  few  years  have  taken  up  motoring 
intending  to  drive  cars  themselves,  has 
steadily  increased  during  the  past  season. 
In  several  localities  they  have  already 
organized  clubs  restricted  to  their  own  sex. 
It  is  proposed  now  to  hold  next  year  an 
endurance  race,  in  which  women  alone  shall 
participate.  It  is  declared  by  a  writer  in 
the  New  York  Times  that  women  drivers 
already  exist  who  are  known  to  be  able  to 
operate  a  car  as  well  as  the  best  men  drivers. 
During  the  past  year,  many  women  have 
taken  part  in  long  runs,  including  trips 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  These 
runs  "have  proven  beyond  the  slightest 
doubt,  that  a  trip  across  the  country  in  a 
motor-car  is  none  too  difficult  for  women." 
So  far  as  safety  is  concerned,  "they  are  as 
well  off  while  touring  as  when  taking  short 
spins."  Of  women  who  have  figured 
prominently  in  motor-records  the  writer 
says: 

"Mrs.  K.  R.  Otis  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
established  a  new  transcontinental  road- 
record  average  in  the  relay  run  between 
Philadelphia  and  Seattle  last  month,  when 
driving  in  the  cross-continental  relay  race, 
carrying  President  Taft's  message.  She 
drove  her  6o-horse-power  Stearns  roadster 
from  Pittsburg  to  Upper  Sandusky,  a 
distance  of  235  miles,  in  ten  hours  and 
thirty  minutes.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  this  run  was  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  drive  was  made  through  sticky  clay 
mud.  Mrs.  Otis  made  but  two  stops  in  the 
entire  trip,  one  for  gasoline  and  oil  at  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  and  the  other  at  Salem,  where  a 
public  demonstration  was  arranged  by 
Mavor  Carlisle.      Mrs.  Otis  drove  a  remark- 
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i  thorough  tost  of  endurance  for  the 


able  race,   and  altho   she   was  nearly  ex- 
hausted -it  the  finish,  she  drove  her  car  as 
■  at  the  finish  as  when  she  started.      It 

driver 

"Mrs.  Alice  R.  Ramsey  of  Hackensack, 
\  [.,  took  part  in  the  transcontinental 
trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  She 
was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Powell.  Mrs 
Atwood,  and  Miss  Jahns,  anil  drove  her 
car  during  the  entire  trip. 

"Mrs.  Edward  D.  Jennings  is  another 
enthusiastic  motorist,  and  while  she  has 
not  participated  in  any  organized  run,  she 
has  toured  the  country  in  her  Reo,  covering 
hundreds  of  miles  every   week. 

"Miss  Anna  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Morgan 
Simpson  are  inseparable  motorists,  and 
when  touring  the  country  alternate  at  the 
wheel.  Altho  they  have  been  driving 
several  years,  neither  of  them  has  ever  been 
in  an  accident. 

"Mrs.  [van  Newton  Cuneo  is  probably 
one  of  the  best-known  women  drivers  in 
America.  She  has  taken  part  in  many 
runs  and  speed  contests.  On  one  occasion 
she  drove  across  the  continent  with  three 
lady  friends,  and  has  always  figured  promi- 
nently in  the  Glidden  tours. 

"Miss  Alice  Potter  of  Potter.  Ill  .  who 
drove  from  Elgin  to  New  York  and  back  on 
a  shopping-tour  with  three  women,  and 
Mrs.  Clark  Fisher,  with  others  of  note  in 
the  world  of  motoring,  have  all  exprest 
their  intention  of  entering  a  tour  promoted 
for  women  only." 

UNIFORM  RULES  OF  THE  ROAD 

Many  are  the  difficulties  which  motorists 
encounter  in  Europe,  because  rules  of  the 
road  are  not  the  same  in  all  countries. 
Because  of  these  differences  international 
travel  is  seriously  interfered  with.  A 
movement  has  been  started  for  the  purpose 
of  securing,  where  possible,  uniformity  in 
these  rules.  In  Paris,  about  the  middle  of 
October,  sixty-three  delegates,  represent- 
ing eighteen  national  governments  and  duly 
accredited  as  such,  met  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  this  subject.  The  delegates  at 
once  recognized  that  it  was  a  serious  mis- 
fortune that  motor  travel  should  be  con- 
trolled in  different  ways  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  that  the  conditions  of  admittance 
to  a  country  should  not  always  be  the  same 
when  the  automobile  has  made  touring 
from  one  European  country  to  another 
almost  as  common  as  touring  front  one 
State  to  another  in  this  countrv. 

The  movement  for  this  conference  was 
started  by  Germany,  which  asked  the 
French  Government  to  call  it.  France 
promptly  acted  upon  the  suggestion,  and 
it  is  said  that  every  nation  in  Europe 
favorably  responded  to  the  invitation 
France  sent  out.  There  was  present  also  a 
delegate  from  this  country,  duly  accredited 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  under- 
stood, however,  that  reforms  will  first  be 
necessary  here.  We  thus  far  have  no 
federal  automobile  law  and  hence  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  delegate  from  this  country 
to  sign  an  automobile  convention  as  repre- 
senting our  general  government.  Our 
delegate  has,  however,  exprest  the  opinion 
that  the  European  movement  will  be  help- 
ful in  America  in  that  it  will  push  work  for- 
ward for  the  adoption  of  a  federal  auto- 
mobile law.  On  the  program  of  the 
European  movement  were  nine  subjects 
for  consideration. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Automobile  writes 


Mr.  Hall  Caine,  the  Dramatist: 

"Whitehall  Court,  S.  W. 
"My  experience  of  Sanatogen  has  heen  that 
as  a  tonic  nerve  food   it  has  on  more  than   one 
occasion  benefitted  me." 
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creative  rather  than  muscular 
activity  that  saps  nerve  tissue. 

When  your  ordinary  duties  can  be  accomplished  only 
with  an  unusual  effort,  and  your  brain  seems  to  work 
under  protest,  that  is  Nature's  warning  that  a  more  serious 
condition  may  result. 

Hall  Caine  realized  this  fact  and  found  that  he  often 
needed  a  tonic.  That's  what  your  doctor  will  prescribe — 
ask  him  about 

THE    FOOD -/TONIC 


It  is  an  absolutely  pure  preparation  that  adheres  closely  to  Nature's  own  laws.  It  supplies 
in  the  proper  quantities  just  the  elements  most  needed  by  both  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems.  The  greater  part  is  albumen — the  nutritive  part  of  pure  milk.  The  other  is  Sodium 
Glycero-Phosphate,  the  most  effective  brain  and  nerve  food  known  to 
medical  science.  These  two  properties  are  so  prepared  and  com- 
bined that  they  are  eagerly  absorbed  by  the  weary  brain 
and  body — upbuilding  both  simultaneously. 

Write  for 

Dr.C.W.Saleeby'sBook 
"The  Will  To  Do" 

This  internationally 
famous  physiciap-writer  has  published 
an      exceedingly      interesting      book, 
"The    Will    To   Do,"    a   copy    of 
which  we  want  to  send  you   with    our 
compliments.     It  tells  some  surprisingly 
new  things  about  the  strenuous  life  we 
lead  and  the  important  relation  of  the  ner- 
vous system  to  oar  entire  existence.     Send 
us  the  request  card  properly  filled  in  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  free  copy  by  return  mail. 

Get  Sanatosen  from  your  drmrzist — 
if  not  obtainable  from  him  write 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 
UNION  SQUARE,    NEW  YORK 


j^M&  LightinsSystem 
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LORENZ  TONE  PRODUCER  and  25  Les- 
sons at  home  will  teach  anyone  to  sing  cor- 
rectly. This  great  achievement  for  vocal 
instruction  promotes  perfect  articulation 
and  clearness  in  tones.  Send  stamp  for 
story  of  "  The  Singing-  Voice." 

PROF.  HANS  LORENZ 
355  Granite  Bldg.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


10,000  Miles 

With  No  Tire  Repairs 

That's  what  has 
been   done   with 

linn  Tires 


.3'3^«r^i 


No  punctures. 

No  rim  cuts. 

No  blow-outs. 

No  sand  blisters — 

just  tire  satisfaction. 
Send  for  literature  and  prices.     Live  Agents  wanted. 

KING  LEATHER  TIRE  CO. 
3422  Vliet  Street  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Armour  &  Company 

Chicago 


Get  these  four  beautiful  drawings  in 
the  Armour  calendar  with  the  top  from 
your  first  jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of 
Beef,  and  4c  for  mailing. 

Address  Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Dept.  D  O. 

Save  the  library  slips  in  Extract  of 
Beef  jars.    They  get  you  magazines  free. 


This  Beautiful  Art  Calendar  Free 

No  other  art  calendar  was  ever  so  beautiful  as  the  1910 
Armour  calendar  entitled  'The  Debutante." 

In  this  calendar  Penrhyn  Stanlaws,  C.  Allan  Gilbert  and  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg  have  done  their  very  best  color  work. 

You  have  never  seen  pirls  more  attractive.  The  drawings  are  not 
mere  ideals — they  are  true  to  life.  Each  page  of  ihe  calendar  looks  like 
an  "original." 

The  size  of  the  calendar  is  10x15  inches.  There  is  no  gaudy  adver- 
tising to  disfigure  it. 

How  to  Get  One 

Send  the  metal  cap  from  a  jar  of  Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  or 
paper  certificate  under  the  cap,  with  four  cents  to  cover  cost  of 
mailing,  to  Armour  &  Co.,  Dept.  DO,  Chicago.  Or  send  us 
25  cents  in  stamps.     We'll  send  you  a  calendar  by  return  mail. 

Individual  Picture  Offer 

We  have  a  few  of  these  drawings,  size  1  OVo  x  1 6M>,  printed  on  extra 
heavy  paper,  with  calendar  dates  and  all  printing  eliminated,  which  we 
will  send  prepaid  for  25  cents  each.  Or  we'll  send  the  four  separate 
drawings  of  this  size  and  the  calendar  all  for  $  1 ,  express  prepaid.  These 
separate  plates  are  ideal  for  framing. 

Why  This  Offer  is  Made 

to  know  the  hundred  uses  for  a  good  extract  of 
k-room,  but  in  the  kitchen. 

xtract  of   Beef 

We  are  willing  to  give  you  the 
calendar  simply  to  get  you  to  use 
one  jar.  For  you'll  never  be  with- 
out the  extract  once  you  know  what 
it  means. 

Add  it  to  soups  and  to  gravies. 
See  what  your  people  say. 

Impart  it  to  "leftovers"  —  see 
how  it  freshens  them.  Make  stews 
from  the  parts  of  meat  that  you  now 
throw  away.  No'.e  how  good  they 
are.     But  be  sure  you  getylrmour's. 

Extracts  costing  a  trifle  less  go 
but  one  fourth  as  far.  Just  try  one 
jar  of  Armour's.  Learn  at  least  one 
of  its  hundred  uses. 

Armour  and  Company 

CHICAGO 


Save  Your  Trees— 
These  Davey  Books 
Will  Tell  YouTW! 


"  OUR  WOUNDED  FRIENDS,  THE  TREES  " 

Graphically  de^cnhes  tie*-  facts,  many  of  tliem  heretofore 
untold,  and  Rives  in  detail  the  Davey  methods  of  tree  pres* 
ervation,  Tins  book  is  unique,  just  as  the  Davey  system 
is  essentially  original  It  explains  the  superior  efficiency 
of  Davy  methods  and  tells  why  only  experts  should  be 
employed  for  tree  surgery.  The  book  ha-*  cost  too  much  to 
permit  promiscuous  distribution;  but  we  shall  be  glad  to 
forward  a  copy,  on  request,  to  any  person  who  has  fine 
tree*  that  are  decaying  and  who  is  interested  in  saving 
them.     Ask  for  Bowk  I  . 

"THE  SALVATION   OF  OUR  TREES" 

A  little  booklet  which  gives  facts  about  lecture  of  the  same 
title  delivered  by  John  Davey,  The  Father  of  Tree  Surgery. 
This  lecture  is  ;tn  exposition  of  the  unique  science  of  tree 
preservation  and  is  attention-compelling  to  the  utmost 
degree.  Fall  and  Winter  engagement  for  Mr.  Davey  will 
be  made  at  special  rates  t<-  Park  Commissions.  Civic  Im- 
provement Societies,  Boards  of  Trade,  Schools  and  Col* 
lea*--.  Women's  Clubs  and  Chantauquas,  If  interested, 
write  today  for  open  dates,  ami    free  copy  of    Booklet  LL. 

"THE  TREE  DOCTOR" 

John  Davey's  latest  and  most  <  om- 
prehensive  work  on  ihe  i-are  of  trees 
From  the  layman's  standpoint;  it  ia 
simple  yet  effective.  An  invaluable 
handbook  for  every  owner  really  in- 
terested in  the  preservation  and 
care  of  his  trees.    Price  $2,  postpaid. 

The  Davey  Tree  Expert  Co. 

rating  Davey's  School  of 
Pi  i'  iical  Forestry) 

KKM,   OHIO 
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ofessional  men  and  women,  experienced  investors,  and 
actically  every  class  of  people  purchase  our  First  Farm 
>rt{*ag:es  and  pronounce  them  most  suitable  for  invest- 
or funds.  Our  booklet  "4"  and  current  list  will  be 
nt  upon  request. 

.  J.  LANDER  &   CO..  Grand   Fork*.  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


in  detail  as  to  just  what  some  of  these  topics 
mean: 

"Under  Article  i  will  be  set  forth  the 
various  conditions  that  an  automobile  must 
fulfil  before  being  put  into  use.  Thus,  in 
France,  before  a  car  can  go  on  the  road  it 
must  be  examined  by  a  government  en- 
gineer and  meet  certain  requirements  re- 
garding brakes,  freedom  from  explosion, 
fire,  noise,  and  disagreeable  smell.  There 
are  several  countries,  America  and  England 
among  them,  which  have  no  such  examina- 
tions. But  custom  has  gone  even  further 
than  the  government  regulations,  and  there 
is  not  a  car  built  by  a  reputable  firm  which 
could  not  come  tip  to  the  standard  of  safety 
proposed  by  the  congress. 

"Article  2,  dealing  with  drivers,  is  a  more 
knotty  problem,  for  the  congress  proposes 
that  a  severe  examination  on  the  lines  of 
that  already  existing  in  France  shall  be 
instituted.  No  person  under  eighteen 
could  hold  a  driving-license;  in  every  case 
an  examination  of  ability  must  be  held  and 
each  nation  would  have  the  power  to  with- 
draw the  licenses  where  the  authorities  saw 
the  necessity  for  such  a  course.  To  intro- 
duce such  a  scheme  every  nation  would 
have  to  be  prepared  to  undertake  a  certain 
amount  of  internal  reform. 

"Article  6,  dealing  with  rules  of  the  roads, 
is  a  difficult  point.  All  the  States  in  the 
Union  follow  the  common  rule  of  keeping 
to  the  right.  In  Europe  it  is  not  so,  the 
majority  keeping  to  the  right,  but  England 
having  a  rule  that  all  traffic  shall  keep  to 
the  left.  Curiously,  in  certain  countries, 
notably  Italy,  the  two  rules  are  in  force,  in 
some  towns  it  being  necessary  to  drive  to 
the  left  and  in  others  to  keep  to  the  right. 
The  congress  appears  to  favor  an  inter- 
national driving-law  under  which  all  vehicles 
shall  keep  to  the  left,  as  is  done  in  England. 
With  the  driver  placed  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  car,  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  the 
safest  rule.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  it 
can  be  passed,  for  the  change  is  so  drastic 
that  every  nation  will  hesitate  to  make  it. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  those  nations 
that  have  the  two  rules  in  force  will  have 
to  select  either  one  or  the  other. 

"Article  9,  on  customs  and  frontier 
stations,  particularly  interests  Europe  and 
Americans  who  tour  Europe.  The  present 
improved  system  consists  of  the  issuing  of 
triptyques  by  the  various  touring-associa- 
tions. Thus,  if  you  are  an  American  and 
wish  to  visit  France  you  can,  before  leaving 
home,  arrange  with  the  Touring  Club  de 
France,  deposit  your  duty,  receive  in  re- 
turn a  threefold  piece  of  paper  and  enter 
France  as  easily  as  crossing  the  East  River. 
The  same  can  be  done  for  several  other 
European  countries.  The  result  is  that 
there  is  no  money  transaction  at  the  frontier. 
You  make  your  deposit  through  your 
banker  at  home  and  are  refunded  by  him 
on  your  return.  The  system  is  a  conces- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  various  custom 
authorities  of  Europe.  It  is  a  concession, 
indeed,  that  is  not  always  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated by  the  automobilist,  who  does 
not  see  the  years  of  labor  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  authorities  and  the  large  sums 
guaranteed  by  the  Touring  Club  of  France 
and  other  associations. 

"The  defect  of  the  system  is  that  for  each 
country  issued  a  deposit  must  be  made. 
Thus  the  American  who  intends  to  do 
Europe  thoroughly  has  to  obtain  about  half 
a  dozen  triptyques  and  make  a  heavy  de- 
posit with  his  banker.  It  is  proposed  that 
there  should  be  one  international  triptyque, 
and  that  the  amount  deposited  on  it  should 
be  equal  to  the  highest  tariff  of  the  various 
contracting  countries.  Thus,  if  an  Am- 
erican car,  for  instance,  visits  Europe, 
enters  and  leaves  several  countries,  but 
enters  and  does  not  leave  Italy,  the  officers 
of  that  nation  would  claim  that  the  deposit 
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be  handed  over  t.>  them  in  payment  of  duty. 
This,  in  fact,  is  what  is  done  now,  with  the 
difference  that  instead  of  one  single  deposit 
there  are  half  a  dozen  different  "ties  and 
halt"  a  do/en  different  triptyques  to  Ik-  car- 
ried round  tor  presentation  at  the  various 
frontier  stations  where  they  must  be  pre- 
sented. 

"With  the  international  passport  the 
automobilist  would  be  able  to  enter  and 
leave  any  country  in  Europe — with  a  lew- 
rare  e.\ceptions--on  the  presentation  oi  a 
paper.  The  authorities  have  nothing  to 
by  such  a  scheme  and  the  automobilist 
has  everything  to  gain.  In  all  probability 
this  scheme  will  be  adopted  by  the  nations 
now  issuing  triptyques.  The  nations  that 
have  not  yet  adopted  the  triptyque,  among 
them  being  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece, and  the 
eastern  states,  will  doubtless  come  m  later 

HEAVY   INCREASE    IN  THE  EXPORTS  OF 
CARS 

Printer's  Ink  remarks  that,  if  one  will 
onlv  examine  the  present  foreign  automo- 
bile business  of  American  makers,  he  will 
be  able  "to  feel  the  thrill  of  American  com- 
mercial conquest  against  foes  thoroughly 
worth  our  steel."  While  foreign  cars  of 
certain  makes  "were  for  years  regarded 
as  above  anything  America  could  produce," 
present  export  figures  "tell  a  tale  of  rapidly 
increased  foreign  preference  for  American 
autos."  The  fact  is  cited  that  automobile 
exports  grew  from  $1,895,605  in  moi  to 
$4.05(1.091  in  1908.  Printer's  Ink-  finds  in 
this  "most  convincing  evidence  that  Ameri- 
can advertising  affected  Europe"  inasmuch 
as  "the  ratio  of  increased  purchasers  of 
American  automobiles  in  Europe  was 
greater  than  the  ratio  of  increase  in  pur- 
chase of  European  autos."  Thegreatbulk 
of  American  cars  were  bought  by  English- 
speaking  people,  who  read  our  advertising. 
Out  of  36  autos  in  use  at  Yarmouth,  Nova 
Scotia,  32  were  made  in  the  United  States 
While  superior  work  by  agencies  and  better 
repair  facilities  have  given  French  and 
Italian  cars  supremacy  in  Brazil,  the  mar- 
ket there  "is  very  responsive  to  American 
advertising."  An  equal  contest  in  those 
countries  would,  it  is  conceded,  "give  the 
market  to  this  country." 

Meanwhile,  there  comes  to  hand  a  sum- 
mary of  imports  and  exports  of  cars  for 
August,  1909.  and  for  the  eight  months  end- 
ing with  August,  "^iich  items  as  a  400 
per  cent,  increase  in  our  exports  to  France, 
coupled  with  a  10.3  percent,  decrease  in  our 
imports  from  that  country,  are  particularly 
gratifying,"  says  the  New  York  'Finns,  "to 
all  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  auto- 
mobile business  at  heart.'' 

The  total  of  imports  for  August  was  194 
cars,  valued  at  8333,900,  being  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  8.4  per  cent,  and  in  the 
value  of  18.8  per  cent.  These  imports 
were  divided  as  follows:  France,  109  cars 
valued  at  818,696,  an  average  of  $1,730. 
Italy.  52  cars  valued  at  S83.51 1,  an  average 
of  Si. 8 10;  Germany.  9  cars  valued  at 
S20.-89,  an  average  of  $2,280;  United 
Kingdom,  7  cars  valued  at  $16,224,  an  aver- 
age of  $2,030;  all  others,  16  cars  valued  at 
$24,940,  an  average  of  $1,860. 

The  parts  imported  amounted  in  value 
to  $114,973  as  against  $49,676  for  the 
similar  part  of  last  year,  which  gives  a  total 
value  to  the  imports  of  $548,874. 

The  export  figures  easily  surpassed  the 
foregoing.  Thev  were  $658,556;  divided  into 


The  Howard  Watch 


THIS  is  a  photograph 
of  the  Howard  Watch 
adopted  by  Orville  Wright 
in  his  record  flights  be- 
fore the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment  at   Fort   Myer. 

The  Watch  is  shown  in  the 
leather  case  or  cradle,  specially  de- 
signed to  hold  the  watch  convenient 
to  the  aeroplanist's  view. 

The  Wright  Brothers  at  _^e 
Mans,  France,  had  most  unsatis- 
factory experiences  with  all  the 
watches  they  tried.  They  came 
back  from  Europe  determined  to 
buy  Howards. 


The  experiences  of  Orville 
Wright  demonstrate  beyond  ques- 
tion that  the  Howard  is  the  Watch 
for  the  aviator. 

At  Fort  Myer  the  i»oward  up- 
held its  sixty-seven  years'  reputa- 
tion as  a  practical  time-piece.  Its 
special  hard-tempered  balance  beat 
true  despite  the  vibration  and  tilting 
of  the  aeroplane.  The  Howard 
adjustment  proved  itself  permanent — 
even  after  the  shock  of  a  landing 
that  threw  the  watch  to  the  ground. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth 
what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  Watch, 
from  the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled 
case  (guaranteed  for  25  years)  at  $35.00; 
to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-K.  solid  gold 
case  at  $150.00 — is  fixed  at  the  factory, 
and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you 
a   HOWARD   book   of  value  to  the   watch   buyer. 

E.   HOWARD   WATCH   COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


Ib  one  oi  the    strong   features   that  has 
helped  to    earn  the   present  world-wide 
r^pur;ii  ion  and  endorsement  of  the  Dans 
Improved   Tip  lop    Duplicator.     No 
printers'  ink  used,  thus  avoiding  soil- 
ed h.inds  and  clothing.   No  expensive 
supplies.     100  copies  from  pen-writ- 
ten and  50  copies  from   typewritten 
original.     Sent  on  ten  days*    trial 
without  deposit.  Com-   <£C    f\{\ 
plete  Duplicator,  cap  size  (print  8%  x  13  in. )  PRICE     <P^»vU 

Felix  P.Daus  Duplicator  Co.,  Duus  IMdg.,   mJohn  St.,  New  York 
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Write  forour  booklet  "F"  explain- 
ing our  Secured  Certificates  and 
you  will  be  convinced  of  their  un- 
questioned safety.  6%  per  annum 
by  attached  Coupons. 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

1  CAPITAL! SURPLUS  J400.000  oo    SALT   LAKE  CITY. 


THE  FINISHING  TOUCH 
TO  A  SEWING-ROOM 

is  added  by  this  handsome  and  useful  cabinet.    Made  on  cor- 
rect lines,  artistic,  ornamental   and  sen  ice- 
able.    Hundreds  sold  to  pleased  purchasers. 
Scores  of  letters  praising  it.  One  enthusiastic 
woman  wrote :    "I  wouldn't  be  without  it  if  ' 
it  cost  $5."  The  ideal  gift  to  women  of  taste. 


? 


Peter  Pan  Antique 
Sewing    Cabinet,   Spool 
Holder  and  Pin  Cushion 


Mission  style.  Finest  Mahogany 
finish.  7%  in.  high,  4%  in.  square;  has 
rack  for  18  spools,  drawer  and  pin 
cushion.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Price, 
with  nine  spools  best  sewing  silk, 
neatly  boxed,  only  S2.00,  prepaid. 
Booklet,  "  The  Trials  0/  Tiltie," Free 

ANTIQUE  COMPANY 
Dept.  K  Lebanon,  Pa. 
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.   ""        Will  not  fade.    Can  be  cleaned 
with  damn  sponge  or  cloth. 

"Art  Ko-Na"  cloth— newest  of  Wiggin's  famous 

"Fab-Rik-O-Na"  creations— affords  unlimited  possibilities  for 

exquisite  wall  effects.    Delicate  colors  andtones  in  splendid  variety,  novel 

texture  and  remarkable  durability  make  this  covering  the  finest  ever  created 

for  artistic  wall  treatment.    Send  for  "Art  Ko-Na"  booklet  of  samples. 


WOVEN  WALL 
COVERINGS 


FAB-RIK-O-NA 

(Tradi  Mark  Reentered  in   United  States  and  Great  Britain) 

are  the  world's  standard.    They  include  many  higher  grade 
exclusive  fabrics  such  as  "Art  Ko-Na"  and  complete  lines  of 

BURLAP      KORD  KO-NA      CANVAS 

and  other  fabric  hangings.    The  Wiggin  Burlaps  have  never 
been  successfully  imitated,  either  in  quality  or  in  fast  colorings. 

Since  1895  H.  B.  Wiggin's  Sons  Co.  have  been  the  acknowledged  leaders  in  manufacturing 
woven  wall  fabrics.    The  trade  mark  "Fab-Rik-O-Na"  expresses  originality,  quality  and  beauty. 

fab-rik-o-NA  Wall       Samples  of  any  of  these  perfect  coverings  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
Coverings  are  recom-  Makers  of  homes-beautiful  should  correspond  with  us. 

f?resV-dc1aSs"decorabto«.       H.  B.  WIGGIN'S  SONS  CO.,  2 1  8  Arch  Street,  Bloomfield,  N.J. 
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2000  "^V3|  V*2>""  Pounds 

Weight  ^xnL""^         on  Yovir 

Fvirnitvire  If  Equipped 

witK  Diamond   Velvet  Castors  Will 
Not    Ma.r    the    Finest    Floors 

TO  scratched,  unsightly,  shabby  floors— no 
J  tugging  and  straining  at  moving  or  clean- 
1  ing  time.  With  Diamond  Velvet  Castors 
on  your  furniture  a  child  can  move  your  piano 
or  any  heavy  piece  with  perfect  ease. 

Try  Them  at  Our  Expense 

Send  75  Cents  for  a  Sample  Set 

and   give   your   dealer's   name.    If       "^ 
you  are  not  convinced  that  they  are       ^^ 
the  only  castors  worth  using—your 
money  will  be  refunded. 

Our  booklet.  "  The  Problem 
Solved,"  tells  all  about  the  wonder- 
ful construction  and  material 
which  make  Diamond  Velvet  Cas- 
tors the  best  in  the  world.  Write 
for  it  to-day  and  get  your  castors  in 
time  for  moving  or  Fall  cleaning. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for  any  piece  of 
furniture.  For  sale  by  Hardware 
and  Furniture  Dealers  and  Depart- 
ment Stores,  or.  from  factory  di- 
rect, at  75  cents  the  set.         . 

Don't  accept  a  substitute. 
See  that,  the  new  furniture  and 
refrigerators  you  buy  are 
equipped  with  Diamond 
Velvet  Castors. 

Diamond  Steel 
Truck  Co. 

1110  Mill  Street 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


"Here — at  one's  ten 
fingers  —  is  all  the 
piano  has  known,  all 
the  masters  have 
dreamed: — A  tone  of 
a  million  hues  and  ex- 
tended range;  an  emo- 
tional content  of 
fathomless  beauty." 

Ctje  Jgalbtoin  Company 

142  W.  4th  St.,    CINCINNATI 


parts,  $100,622,  and  the  rest  complete  cars. 
The  cars  show  a  wide  diversity  of  distribu- 
tion as  follows : 

Country.                              Amount.  S>han^e  \n 

_,..,,.      ,  FerCent. 

British  North  America 8306,523  +  76.5 

United  Kingdom 103,880  —   17.5 

France 78,693  +406.0 

British  Australasia 30,969  +  142.0 

South  America 30,256  +379.0 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda....      28,198  +366.0 

Other  parts  of  Europe 23,205  +380.0 

Mexico 21,564  +    37.0 

Asia  and  Oceanica 14,416  +    37.7 

Germany 11,923  —   17.8 

RUBBER    TIRES   AND    THEIR   ENEMIES 

Heat,  oil,  and  age  are  three  deadly  foes 
of  rubber  tires;  an  ally  against  them  is 
sulfur.  "As  long  as  this  ally  is  on  the 
job,"  says  a  writer  in  Motor  Age,  "rubber 
can  defy  age,  but  let  the  yellow  flag  go 
down,  the  end  is  at  hand."  Manufacturers 
take  every  precaution  to  help  rubber  in  its 
fight  against  its  enemies,  while  they  have 
it  in  stock.     Says  the  writer: 

"In  many  houses  the  stock  is  kept  in  the 
basement  where  atmospheric  conditions 
may  be  carefully  watched.  The  air  must 
be  just  right  to  ward  off  possible  deteriora- 
tion. There  must  be  just  the  right  hu- 
midity and  the  thermometer  must  be 
around  60  degrees.  Under  these  condi- 
tions tires  may  be  kept  in  stock  without 
fear  of  old  age.  The  air  being  of  the  right 
humidity  can  assist  the  sulfur  which  is 
used  in  curing  to  properly  crystallize  until 
the  rubber  blooms.  This  latter  word  may 
be  best  explained  by  stating  that  when  the 
casing  first  comes  out  of  the  mold  it  is  of 
greenish  color.  Stored  away  under  proper 
atmospheric  conditions,  the  sulfur  gets 
busy  and  crystallizes,  gradually  converting 
the  color  from  the  green  to  the  gray  which 
is  so  familiar  to  users  of  pneumatics.  When 
this  gray  is  reached  the  rubber  is  said  to 
have  bloomed. 

"This  sulfur  is  the  greatest  ally  the  tire- 
maker  has.  In  chemically  curing  the  crude 
rubber  chlorid  of  sulfur  plays  a  most  im- 
portant part.  Its  running  mate  is  disul- 
fid  of  carbon  and  the  pair  works  well  in 
double  harness.  The  carbon  gives  the 
necessary  heat  for  the  curing  process,  while 
the  sulfur  mixes  with  the  crude  rubber 
and  makes  the  chemical  change  which  con- 
verts the  rubber  from  the  chocolate  brown 
of  the  crude  to  the  familiar  gray.  It  also 
gives  the  tire  life  and  with  it  elasticity . 
It  is  well  known  that  crude  rubber  can  be 
picked  to  pieces  with  the  fingers,  but  with 
the  sulfur  mixt  with  it  it  becomes  elastic, 
at  which  stage  it  is  said  to  have  life. 

"  As  to  the  importance  of  sulfur  one  can 
best  appreciate  it  by  looking  at  a  piece  of 
rubber  from  which  all  traces  of  it  have 
disappeared.  It  is  of  a  dead-black  hue  and 
it   is  possible   to  gouge   out  little   chunks 


Established  1884     NEW  "VULCAN"  FOUNTAIN  PEN     Fully GuaraDteed 


For  convenience  and  easy  writing,  use  a  New  "Vulcan"  Fountain  Pen.  Has  a  holder  of  selected  hard  rubber,  highly 
polished  and  neatly  finished;  fitted  with  our  new  perfected  feed  and  a  14-Karat  Solid  Gold  pen,  tipped  with  hard  IRIDIUM. 
In  two  sizes— No.  32,  fitted  with  No.  2  Gold  pen,  price,  $1.25 ;  No.  35,  fitted  with  No.  5  Gold  pen,  price,  $1.50  postpaid. 

"Vulcan"  Stylo.  Pens  ( red  or  black),  4/4  and  5X2  inch,  price,  $1.00  postpaid 
J.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,         Mirs.  of  "Vulcan"  Fountain  and  Stylo.  Pens  27  Thames  St.,  NCW  York 
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with  the  fingers.  That's  when  the  tiro  is 
beyond  all  hope  In  this  condition  the  tire 
has  lost  its  lite  ami  B  blowout  usually  fol- 
lows The  absence  of  the  sulfur  permits 
the  fabric  to  shuffle,  as  n  is  technically 
known,  which  means  that  friction  is  pro- 
duced much  as  one  shuffles  on  the  floor 
when  dancing.  Tins  friction  causes  a 
strand  in  the  fabric  to  snap,  and  that  is 
the  beginning  of  the  end." 

lUCS     .lie     UCM     UlCaCl  VCU     uy      utmj;     «.C|J«< 

in  use.  Use  keeps  the  sulfur  from  crys- 
tallizing beyond  the  safe  stage  Water 
has  no  effect  on  rubber  that  is  injurious. 
Only  the  fabric  suffers  from  water  Nor 
is  gasoline  an  enemy,  but  rather  a  friend. 
In  fact  it  is  a  factory  practise  "to  use  raw 
gasoline  to  wash  the  crude  rubber. ' '  Every 
strip  that  goes  into  the  construction  of  a 
casing  first  is  "washed  with  gasoline  to 
eliminate  the  dirt."  Oil,  however,  is  a 
great  enemy.     The  writer  says: 

"Oil  will  rot  rubber  and  your  careful 
motorist  will  watch  his  garage  floor.  Leav- 
ing a  car  standing  with  a  wheel  in  a  pool  of 
oil  on  the  floor  will  have  its  effect  and  one 
day  of  this  will  render  the  rubber  soft  and 
the  casing  wears  out  so  much  the  quicker. 
An  oil-soaked  section  of  rubber  will  wear 
faster  on  the  road  than  the  part  that  has 
not  been  touched  by  the  oil.  It  looks  as  if 
the  damage  had  been  caused  by  a  skid  in 
which  the  casing  has  been  burned  This 
soft  condition  easily  can  be  detected  after 
very  little  wear." 

The  heat  that  injuries  a  tire  is  not  weath- 
er heat,  but  "the  heat  generated  by  friction 
while  the  tire  is  in  use."  The  sulfur  is 
thus  destroyed  and  without  that  strong 
little  ally  the  casing  is  almost  helpless." 

THE  CLIMB  TO  THE  MER  DE  GLACE 

\V .  Douglas  Fawcett  has  contributed  to 
The  Autocar  an  account  of  his  experiences 
in  mountain-climbing.  In  particular  he 
describes  his  success  in  going  to  the  Mer 
de  Glace  from  the  valley  of  Chamounix. 
His  car  was  of  French  make,  with  a  long 
stroke  and  one  cylinder.  It  was  a  low- 
geared,  "speed  runabout,"  fitted  with 
large  back-wheel  brakes.  He  describes 
the  road  as  follows 

"The  path  to  the  famous  terrace  is  no 
easy  one.  The  mere  lift  of  some  3,000  feet 
requisite  to  reach  the  hotel  is  not  discoura- 
ging. More  important  are  the  facts  that  the 
average  gradient  is  20  per  cent.,  or  1  in  5, 
with  30  per  cent,  and  35  per  cent,  declivi- 
ties thrown  in;  that  the  zigzags  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  path  are  so  sharp  that 
the  car-wheels  must  be  turned  by  hand,  and 
restarts  on  portentous  inclines  are  neces- 
sary; that  the  path  is  in  places  almost 
prohibitively  narrow,  with  suggestive  preci- 
pices and  forest  slopes  to  reckon  with; 
that,  finally,  most  of  the  going  is  over 
stones  and  irregularly  projecting  boulders 
of  a  sort  fatal  to  weak  axles  or  transmission- 
systems.  No  four-  or  even  two-wheeled 
vehicles  are  seen  on  this  track;  only  riders 
and  walkers  wind  up  its  rock-set  curves. 

"Naturally,  the  Chamonvard  folk  held 
that  no  motor-car  could  get  up,  that  my 
fantastic  venture  was  foredoomed  to  failure. 
Tourists,  whether  motorists  or  not,  were 
of  the  same  opinion.  Happily,  the  local 
authorities  put  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
my  making  an  attempt,  the  Mayor  of 
Chamounix,  in  fact,  being  most  interested. 
Had  Swiss,  instead  of  French,  officials 
coiiLwHed  CtCTim,  the  clitnb  wculd  have 
been  vetoed,  I  fear,  offhand.  It  was  August 
and  there  was  risk  of  the  car  encountering 
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Cut  Glass— the  Gift  that  Never  Fails 

of  a  Welcome 


Who  is  it  you  have  in  mind 
— some  one  just  entering  upon 
fresh  and  rosy  young  girlhood? 

What  will  appeal  to  her  bud- 
ding love  of  beauty  so  charm- 
ingly as  a  little 
piece  of  cut 
glass  for  the 
toilet  table  ? 


eye — never  loses  its  first  charm 
— never  diminishes  in  lustre  and 
loveliness 

It    is    eminently    practical  — 
and   still   a  source   of    aesthetic 
satisfaction. 


Is  it  one  with 
whitening  hair — 
your  mother,  or 
some  dearly  loved  old   friend  ? 

Again — cut  glass. 

The  young  wife  and  mother; 
the  fiancee ;  the  man  of  affairs  ; 
the  boy  at  college  —  in  dining- 
room,  library,  boudoir  or  den, 
there  is  a  vacant  place  waiting 
to  be  beautified  by  a  piece  of 
cut  glass. 

Cut  glass  never  wearies  the 


fabe 


The  more  you 
study  its  possi- 
bilities for  gift- 
purposes,  the 
more  numerous 
will  be  your  cut- 
glass   purchases  for  Christmas. 

And  this  will  inevitably  lead 
you  to  insist  that  the  glass  you 
choose  shall  have  the  name 
Libbey  'graven  in  the  glass. 

Because  Libbey  Cut  Glass  is 
in  very  fact  "the  world's  best.' 

One  store  in  each  city  sells 
Libbey  Cut  Glass  and  no 
other. 


The  Libbey  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


100  FOR  15  CENTS 

Send  16  cents  to  the  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  New  York,  and  yon 
will  receive  a  sample  box  of  the  celebrated  <t  indispensable 

THE    NIAGARA    CLIPS 


Start  your  Gas  Engine  with  the 

Motsinger  Auto-Spa rker 

and  run  it  without  the  aid  of 
batteries.  Not acheap magneto 
but  the  original  high  grade 
speed  controlled  friction 
driven  dynamo.  Perfectly 
insulated  "water and  dust 
proof."  Fully  Guaranteed 
„  Operates  "make  &  break' 
**•  and'  jumpspark.''  Charges 
all  storage  batteries  for  lgni 
tion  and  lighting  on  a  email 
I  scale,  perfectly  with  our  special  switch  board  in  the 
I  circuit.  Ten  years  actual  service  with  over  36  000 
I  Auto-sparkers  in  operation  to  testify  to  its  merit. 

MOTSINGER  DEVICE  MFC.  CO. 
V  67  Main  St..  Pendleton,  Ind.,  U  S  A^j 


Write 
for 
Cata 
log 


Giant  Heater 

Will  make  a  stove  of  your 
round-wick  lamp,  gas  jet 
or   mantle    burner.     Re- j 
quires  no  more  gas  or  oil  | 
than  for  light;    does  not 
le-sen  volume   of    light; 
simply   utilizes   waste 
heat.    Heat  and  light  at 
one  cost.  Will  heat  ordinary 
room  comfortably  in  zero  weath- 
er.    No   ashes,    no    trouble, 
clean  and   odorless;    mixes   On  Sag  Flame 
and   purines  the  air.    .lust 
the  thing  for  sick-room,  bath,  bed-room; 
heating  water,  making  tea  or  coffee,  etc. 
Send  for  booklet  oud  testimonials. 
On  Lamp  Price  complete.  Carriage  prepaid 

Polished  Brass  91. SO  Nickel  I'lnted  S2.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if  returned  in  10  d.iv- 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO.    1064  Temple  St.,  Springfield,  Mast. 
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Scientific 
Coffee  Making 

You  can  be  always  certain  of  having 
rich,  fragrant,  healthful  coffee,  abso- 
lutely free  from  tannic  acid  and  the 
bitter  element  of  the  berry  if  you  use  a 

Matming- 
jjowman 

"METEOR" 

Coffee  Percolator 

It  embodies  theiczV«/?y5r  coffee-making' 
principle.  The  grounds  are  kept  apart 
from  the  liquid,  which  means  that  you 
get  all  the  good  of  the  coffee  and  tione  of 
the  bad — besides  saving  one-third. 

In  Urn  Style  with  alcohol  burner,  or  in 
Coffee  Pot  Style  for  stove  use.  Over  ioo 
styles  and  sizes — all  of  the  genuine 
Manning-Bowman  Quality  —  the  best. 
Write  for  booklet  "     1^-3    ." 

Manning,   Bowman   &.    Co. 
Meriden,  Conn. 


& 


Makers  of  the  "Eclipse"  Bread  Mixer. 
Mixes  bread  in  three  minutes. 


3 


SALADS 

All  salads  need  that  pi- 
quancy given  by 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE     ORIGINAL.     WORCESTERSHIRE 

Soups,  Fish,  Steaks,  Roast 
Meats  andmanyotherdishes 
are  improved  by  its  use. 

Refuse  Imitations. 
John  Duncan's  Sons,  Agts.,  N.  V. 


travelers  on  muleback.  How  would  the 
mules,  bearded  on  their  most  sacred  track, 
behave?  Yes,  it  was  lucky  for  my  venture 
that  sporting  interests  rule  so  strongly  in 
Chamounix." 

An  account  is  then  given  of  the  ascent 
itself,  his  wife  being  in  the  car  with  him. 
"The  first  portion  of  the  mule-path 
(Chemin  des  Bois)  soars  upward  into  the 
shaggy  forest  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  1 
in  5  or  4 1."  Some  friends  and  peasants 
were  present,  to  see  the  start  made,  "most 
expecting  to  be  able  to  follow  our  antici- 
pated 'crawl'  easily."  But  "disillusion- 
ment awaited  them": 

"The  car  does  not  crawl  up  such  mild 
gradients  when  these  are  fairly  clear  of  rocks. 
In  fact,  it  leapt  away  gaily  on  the  second 
speed,  and  left  all  the  astonished  spectators 
behind.  Some  sixty  yards  up  it  took  two 
nasty  projecting  ribs  of  rock  at  a  run, 
throwing  my  wife,  however,  nearly  out  of 
her  seat.  I  rushed  these  ribs  designedly, 
the  risk  in  the  case  not  being  great.  Then, 
still  with  the  second  speed  engaged,  I  have 
to  negotiate  a  delicate  passage — smooth, 
narrow,  outward  shelving,  with  a  possible 
roll  down  into  the  forest  indicated.  And 
now  we  are  at  the  first  turn,  swing  round 
triumphantly,  with  little  enough  clearance 
withal,  and  are  plunging  anew  into  the 
forest. 

"  Here  the  climbing  is  overtaxing  the 
second  speed,  so  in  goes  the  first,  with, 
however,  barely  a  whiff  of  'mixture'  to 
feed  it.  The  path  is  still  smooth,  but  anon 
shelves  again  badly  outward,  and  I  have 
soon  to  shed  my  passenger  and  go  very 
warily.  The  car,  atilt,  shaves  a  woodcut- 
ter's pile,  rounds  an  open  space  which  re- 
gales me  with  a  glorious  down-look  onto  the 
valley,  and  then  once  again  enters  the  forest. 
A  steep,  open  gradient  follows,  and  I  sight, 
after  a  new  turn  made  not  without  some 
backing  in  loose  soil,  the  advance  boulders 
of  the  difficult  rock  passages  ahead.  Dan- 
cing, bounding  over  the  boulders  goes  the 
car,  and  the  fierce  jumping  of  the  front 
wheels  (the  wings  have  been  removed) 
makes  me  wonder,  "Can  anything  on 
wheels  stand  this  preposterous  strain  for 
long?"  At  one  moment  the  back  wheels 
are  skidding  on  smooth  rock,  at  another 
they  are  biting  viciously,  heaving  the  ve- 
hicle over  obstacles  which  often  seem  too 
severe  to  be  overcome.  Several  times, 
however,  I  stop  discreetly  and  pile  up 
stones  as  steps  up  to  the  more  ugly  rocks, 
for  the  wood  'bridge'  which  I  had  devised 
for  such  work  proves  useless;  the  thrust 
of  the  wheel  proves  too  powerful,  and  the 
bridge  will  not  hold  its  place.  Various 
delays  of  this  sort  allow  friends  and  others 
to  catch  me  up,  while  tourists  coming 
down  from  the  Mer  de  Glace  gather  round 
and  stare  blankly. 

"One  halt  is  for  the  bandaging  of  a  small 
crack  in  a  leaking  water-pipe,  speedily 
treated  with  rubber,  a  handkerchief,  and 
string.  On  goes  the  sorely  tried  car, 
tumbling,  bumbling  over  stones  and  rock, 
but  ever  obstinately  successful  till  the  mule 
path  joins  that  from  Chamounix.  Round- 
ing a  broad,  stony  bend,  it  passes  the  half- 
way point,  and  climbs  a  very  steep,  open 
track  beside  a  precipice,  a  gorgeous  view 
to  the  left  just  catching,  but  not  holding, 
the  careful  driver's  eye.  The  path  is  very 
narrow  in  places ;  only  an  inch  or  two  of  it 
lie  between  the  outer  wheels  and  the  void 
immense.  Anon  a  heave  such  as  only  the 
mountain  car  can  give  up  a  terrific  rock- 
set  gradient,  and  I  am  under  trees  again. 
Then  more  rocks  appear,  and  yet  more. 
I  sight  a  most  difficult  hairpin  turn,  and 
have  to  stop  the  brave  little  car.  The 
formidable  zigzags  of  the  climb  have  been 
reached.  A  number  of  the  turns  here  are 
too  severe  to  be  taken  in  theordinarv  way; 


This  Trademark 


used  only  for  the 


GENUINE 
BAKER'S 
COCOA  AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look  for  it  on  all 
your  purchases 


Registered. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Send  for  free  recipe  book 
finely  illustrated 

Walter  Baker  &  Go.  Ltd. 

Eiublished  1780         Dorchester,  Mass. 


Just 
Ready 


The  Problems  of  Youth 

BY 

Louis  Albert  Banks,  D.D, 

Just  the  book  for  young 
men  and  women,  helping 
them  to  develop  character 
along  the  best  lines.  In- 
tensely practical. 


12 mo.  Cloth,  $1.30  net 
by  mail,  $1.40 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 
44-60  E.  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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and  Better  Kind 
of  Tiling 

Looks  and  feels  exactly  like  KEAL, 
Porcelain  or  Ceramic  Tiling — but 
wears  much  better,    lasts    much 
longer  and  only  costs  about  one- 
fifth. 

Tli<>  IdVal  1V:iI  I  Covering  for 
Kitchens,  Bath  ltooms.  Lav- 
atories, l'aul  lies.  Itefi  itfci  a- 
tors,  Humidors,  Ac. 

Fire  ,  Wear-,  Water-,  and  Girm 
proof.       Never    cracks, 
breaksor  falls,  and  can 
b    used  over  wood. 
>laster   brick,    or 
cone  rete 
etc. 


Mnde   of  highest   grade   Bessemer  steel.        The  "  Tiling 
>  tfect  is  stamped  in  deep  and  clear.  Different  Sizes  and  Pat- 
terns for  different  Purposes  and  Tastes.      Sold  by  Plumb- 
ing  and  Hardware  Dealers;  who  also  Erect. 
Write  for  Catalog  and  name  of  Nocodo  agent  in  your  town. 
If  interested  in  Metal  Ceilings,  write  for  Ceiling  Catalog. 

NORTHROP,  COBURN  &  DODGE  CO. 

Established  1884.  35  CHEBKT  STREET,  !»EW  TORE,  C.8.  A. 
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the  wheels  will  have  to  be  shifted  by 
hand  and  restarts  made  from  a  standstill, 
oocisionally  on  the  30  1  u-r  cent,  and  35 
per  cent  gradients  of  boulder-strev  n  si  ipes 
— a  good  test  tor  the  brakes 

ROADS   OF  SAND    AND    CLAY   IN   THE 
SOUTH 

Southern  farmers  have  long  had  reason 
to  execrate  two  kinds  of  characteristic 
Southern  roads — one  a  road  of  sand. 
which  usually  is  found  on  level  stretches, 
the  other  one  of  clay  which  is  characteristic 
•of  hillsides.  As  the  sand  in  dry  weather 
is  deep,  and  the  clay  in  wet  weather  is  deep 
also,  any  long  drive  has  meant  hard 
stretches  of  one  or  the  other.  Neither  kind 
•of  road  was  ever  good  simultaneously. 
But  it  has  now  been  discovered — rather 
late,  it  would  seem  for  a  tiling  so  simple — 
that  sand  and  clay,  when  combined,  make 
an  almost  ideal  road.  Long  stretches  of 
sand-clay  road  have  been  built  in  South 
Carolina  in  late  years  Around  Columbia 
is  "a  magnificent  system  of  sand-clay 
roads  that  is  a  joy  forever  to  tanners  and 
motorists."  E.  J.  Watson  writes  of  this 
subject  in  The  Good  Roads  Magazine. 
Eventually  as  much  as  $450,000  annually 
might  be  saved  in  South  Carolina  to  cotton- 
producers  alone,  by  the  construction  of 
jgood  roads.  At  present  about  6.000  miles 
have  been  improved  by  the  sand-clay 
method,  but  there  remain  about  35,000 
miles  in  need  of  treatment.  Of  macadam, 
there  are  only  about  200  miles  in  the  State 
and  of  shell  100.  Convict  labor  is  empl 
for  the  sand-clay  roads  Mr.  Watson  says 
of  the  work  now  going  on: 

"'There  has  just  been  completed  one  long 
stretch  of  30-foot-wide  sand-clay  speedway 
over  which  I  have  myself  ridden  in  a 
heavy  motor-car  at  a  speed  exceeding  ^o 
miles  per  hour  with  scarcely  a  jar  of  the 
machine — indeed  with  more  satisfaction 
than  over  many  of  the  very  best  roads  in 
England  and  in  France. 

"Convicts  are  worked  in  gangs  of  twenty- 
five,  and  they  are  housed  in  comfortable 
tents.  The  food  bill  is  ul  cents  per  day 
per  man.  This  ,<,rives  a  substantial  bill  of 
fare — corn  bread,  flour  bread,  bacon,  always 
vegetables  in  season,  and  beef  twice  a  week. 
This  is  accomplished  by  strict  economv  in 
management,  and  the  men  do  not  suffer 
for  lack  of  sufficient  food.  The  striped 
■suits  cost  $2  per  suit,  and  each  suit  lasts 
from  three  to  four  months ;  the  shoes  cost 
$1.50  per  pair  and  the  underwear  75  cents 
per  suit,  each  lasting  about  three  months. 
Each  squad  of  twenty-five  convicts  has  one 
•overseer,  four  guards,  and  ten  head  of  mules, 
which  are  usually  fine  animals.  The  real 
cost  is  in  the  feeding  of  the  mules,  this 
amounting  to  about  $16  per  month  per 
mule.  The  squad  operates  one  road-scraper 
•costing  $250,  one  dump-wagon  to  each  pair 
of  mules,  five  "wheelers"  (two-wheel 
scrapers),  and  a  supply  of  shovels.  No 
Toller  or  harrow  is  used,  such  implements 
having  been  found  unnecessarv. 

The  mixing  of  the  sand  and  the  clay  is 
accomplished  by  the  passage  of  traffic  over 
the  surface.  The  total  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  one  mile  of  the  best  30-foot-wide 
sand-clay  road,  taking  all  the  above  items 
into  consideration,  is  not  over  $400  per  mile 
as  an  average.  The  cost  of  maintenance 
■does  not  average  over  $10  per  mile  annually 
if  the  repair  work  is  done  constantlv.  If 
the  season  is  a  rainy  one  the  repair  Work 
should  be  done  once  a  month.  A  floating 
gang  of  two  or  three  men — all  that  is 
necessary — is  maintained  for  this  purpose. 
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The  One  Book 
That  All  Men  Want 


Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  each 
season  look  for  the  Adler-Rochester 
Book. 

Here,  as  nowhere  else,  are  shown  the 
styles  that  men  of  refinement  wear. 

Here  the  young  men  and  the  older 
get  their  best  ideas  on  clothes  for  every 
occasion. 

But  our  new  fashion  book — for  fall 
and  winter — is  the  best  that  we  ever 
produced. 

The  plates  are  in  actual  colors.  The 
styles  have  been  gathered  by  our  own 
designers  from  every  fashion  center. 

It  has  cost  us  $25,000  to  get  these 
designs  and  show  them.  Yet  the  book 
is  free. 

After  Forty  Years 

Since  1869,  Adler-Rochesters  have 
held  their  place  as  the  top-most  clothes 
in  America.  Yet  they  are,  and  must 
always  be,  the  garments  of  the  few. 

Not  because  of  their  price,  for  they 
cost  like  other  high-grade  makes.  Our 
suits  and  overcoats  run  from  $18  up. 


We  spend  on  the  making  four  times 
what  some  makers  spend,  but  we  sell  on 
a  profit  of  six  per  cent.  Our  average 
profit  is  97  cents  per  suit. 

But  these  clothes  are  made  by  experts 
— made  with  infinite  care.  And  such 
men  are  so  rare  that  we  cannot  make 
clothes  for  the  many. 

So  we  sell  to  one  dealer  in  each 
city  and  town,  and  sell  him  but  part  of 
his  stock.  The  men  who  get  these 
clothes  are  the  men  who  insist  on  them. 

See  What  the 
Best-Dressed  Wear 

Our  Book  shows  accurately  what  the 
best-dressed  wear.  There  is  no  other 
book  to  compare  with  it. 

It  shows  27  new  creations. 

Simply  write  us  a  postal  and  say 
"  Send  Book  No.  24."      Do  it  now. 


L.  ADLER,  BROS.  &  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Adler-Rochester  Clothes 


GOKEY'S  Hand  Made 

Waterproof  Boots  &  Moccasins 

For  over  fifty  years  the  GOKEY  Boot  has  been  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  We  guarantee 
every  pair  and  make  good  our  guarantee.  The  uppers 
nre  made  of  the  best  "Moose"  calf  leather,  genuine 
'  'Rock  Oak"  soles,  hand  sewed.  Our  lasts  and  patterns 
are  modern;  our  factory  fully  equipped  for  making 
only  the  best.  Makers  of  the  original  Gokey  Moccasins; 
also  a  full  line  of  Street, Yachting,  Golf  and  Tennis 

Send  for  Catalog  S  33 — Waterproof  Hoots  ami  Moccasin1 
TO  i  32— Golf,  Yachting  and  Tennis. 

WM.  N.  GOKEY  SHOE  CO. 

llth  Street,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 
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Holstein  Milk  for 
Both  Mother  and  Baby 

If  you  have  a  new  baby,  of  course  you  will 
nurse  it,  for  "Remember,  there  is  nothing  as 
good  for  the  baby  as  mother's  milk." 

If  you  will  drink  the  milk  of  the  large,  vigorous 
Holstein  Cow,  you  cannot  help  imparting  vitality 
to  baby  as  well  as  gaining  strength  yourself. 
This  seems  a  simple  way  to  get  strong.  Try  it. 
It  costs  little  and  you  will  find  yourself  as  well 
as  your  baby  gaining  rapidly. 

If  you  do  not  nurse  your  baby,  drink  Holstein 
Milk'yourself,  and  get  your  physician  to  tell  you 
how  to  modify  it  for  baby.  If  baby  is  well  and 
strong  it  will  probably  not  need  modifying. 
Nearly  all  milk  supply  stations,  laboratories, 
sanitariums,  hospitals,  etc.,  use  Holstein  Milk 
exclusively  for  infant  and  invalid  feeding. 
Many  of  them  have  their  own  herds  of  Holsteins. 

Our  little  book,  "The  Story  of  Holstein  Milk" 
has  a  fund  of  information  in  it,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  send  it  upon  request. 


Holstein-Friesian  Association 

2  L  American  Bldg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 


ITHE  BEST  LIGHTS  \THE  BEST  LIGHT  I 


ABSOLUTELY  eafe 
—  Is  very  brilliant, 
powerful  and  steady. 
— One  burner  gives 
more  light  than  six 
10-candle  power  elec- 
tric light  bulbs— more 
economical  than  kero- 
sene, Bach  lamp  is  a 
miniature  light  works. 


,  FDLLY  GUARANTEED. 

OVEE  200  STYLES. 

AgeDts  wanted. 

Catalogue  Free. 

Writs  to-day. 

THE 
BEST  1,1 «.  II T  CO. 

92    V..  .Mil  SI. 

Canton,  O. 
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ON   A   HUSBAND 

BY   HER   CHARM    OF    MANNER 

Bead  "  The  Emancipation  of  Miss  Susanna  "  by  Margaret 
Hannis.    Small  l'2mo.    Cloth,  45  cent-i. 

FUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,        NEW  YORK 


more  holes 
in   your   stockings 


You  can  wear  stockings  of  the  thinnest 
and  most  delicate  fabrics  without  having 
the  toes  poke  through. 

Togards  prevent  it  by  protecting  the  toes 
of  the  stockings.  They  are  worn  overthef  ore- 
part  of  the  bare  feet  underneath  the  stock- 
ing and  make  darnine;  a  thing;  of  the  past. 

They  give  longer  life  to  the  stockings  and 
insure  foot-comfort  at  all  times.  They  ab- 
sorb persniration,  protect  tender  feet  and 
make  walking  easier. 

Soft,  light,  snug-fitting  and  elastic  ;  take 
up  little  space,  and  are  sanitary  and  washa- 
ble. Natural  color— not  dyed— in  sizes  for 
men,  women  and  children. 

I/isle  —  10c  ;i  pair;   12  pairs  SI  : 
8ilk-S!5c  n  pair;  12  pairs  $'J.75. 
Bvery   pair   in    a  sealed   wax    envelope   bearing    th<- 
T«eur<i  trademark. 

Sold    by  over  5000  dealers.       If  yours    should  not 

happen  to  have  Towards,  we'll    fiend  them    prepaid  on 

of  price — he  sure  to  state  size  of  stockings. 

H.L.Nelke&Co..2153N.WarnockSt.,Philade!phiaj, 


Togards 


With  the  t\vo  or  three  men  four  or  five 
miles  a  day  can  be  put  in  perfect  condition." 

The  methods  employed  in  building  these 
roads  are  described  as  follows: 

"The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  grade  the 
road  and  give  it  a  very  light  crown  not  over 
two  inches  to  every  ten  feet  from  center 
to  ditch;  then  the  clay  should  be  put  on 
six  inches  deep;  then  sand  on  the  clay 
as  clear  of  vegetable  matter  as  possible; 
this  keeps  down  dust:  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  quality  of  clay  as  to  the  necessary 
amount  of  sand ;  if  it  is  pipe  clay  or  chalky 
kaolin  it  requires  a  great  deal  more  sand; 
sand  has  to  be  applied  after  each  rain  until 
the  clay  stops  cutting  or  bogging;  the  ruts 
should  be  kept  closed  and  the  proper  crown 
kept  on  the  road  with  a  road  machine  until 
it  becomes  hard.  The  important  thing  is 
the  sand.  It  should  be  as  clear  of  soil  as 
possible;  if  the  sand  is  fine  and  badly 
water  worn  the  result  is  not  as  good. 

"As  to  the  cost,  that  depends  entirely  on 
the  haul  of  the  clay ;  in  real  genuine  sand 
hills  where  clay  can  only  be  found  by  dig- 
ging pits  on  the  hillsides  or  in  the  bottoms, 
it  costs  about  $400  per  mile  for  a  30-foot 
road ;  where  the  clay  can  be  found  near  the 
roadside  and  often  in  the  ditches  by 
digging  two  or  three  feet,  it  is  very  much 
less. 

"Gravel  roads  are  often  mistaken  for 
sand-and-clay  roads.  They  are  as  old  as 
macadam  and  it  does  not  require  the  skill 
and  care  to  build  gravel  roads  that  it  does 
those  of  sand  and  clay,  especially  where  the 
clay  changes  from  half  sand  and  half  clay, 
and  from  that  to  a  red  sticky  clay  and  some- 
times a  white  chalk  or  stiff  pine  clay, 
which  is  the  condition  in  our  sand  hills. 
It  requires  close  attention  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  sand  where  this  is  the  case.  I 
have  never  recommended  sand-and-clay 
roads  in  the  Northern  States,  although 
possibly  it  would  do.  I  have  had  as  good 
results  putting  sand  on  clay  roads  as  I  have 
clay  on  sand. 

"As  to  the  durability  of  the  sand-and- 
clay  roads,  they  will  last  as  long  as  mac- 
adam. There  are  stretches  of  sand-and- 
clay  roads  in  this  county,  where  they  are 
level,  that  are  in  good  condition,  that  were 
built  ten  years  ago,  while  the  macadam 
road  built  to  Hyatt's  Park  twelve  years  ago 
was  entirely  rebuilt  last  year.  Then,  too, 
the  sand-and-clay  roads  are  easily  and 
cheaply  repaired  for  the  reason  that  the 
material  is  always  convenient  just  here. 
I  would  say  my  experience  is  that  auto- 
mobiles improve  sand-and-clay  roads.  I 
think  the  opinion  of  all  road  experts  is 
that  they  damage  macadam  very  much. 

"Very  little  machinery  is  needed.  I 
have  never  used  a  roller.  All  the  tools 
that  are  necessary  are  a  road-scraper- 
wheelers,  dump-wagons  or  carts,  and  a  road, 
plow." 

MOTOR-CARS   AT    THE   CARRIAGE 
SHOW 

"The  tail  is  now  wagging  the  dog,"  is 
the  comment  made  by  a  writer  in  Motor 
Age,  who  describes  the  recent  annual  show 
of  the  carriage  and  harness  trades  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace  in  New  York.  He 
adds  that  the  motor-car  "has  not  only 
invaded  the  carriage  show,  but  has  be- 
come the  most  active  end  of  it."  A  few 
years  since  only  one  or  two  makers  found 
it  worth  while  to  exhibit  their  goods  to 
carriage-dealers,  but  now  "ten  concerns 
showed  motor-carnages,  and  a  number  of 
others  exhibited  both  motor  and  horse- 
drawn  vehicles,  with  the  result  that  half 
the  vehicle  exhibition  showed  a  self-pro- 
pelling product.     The  writer  continues: 
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No  Risk  In  Buying 


AlllbpecM 


No  r  the  rn-Caugh  t 


"From  Trapper  to 


The  house  of  Albrecht  has  been  in 
business  at  St.  Paul.  Minnesota,  the  fur 
center  of  America,  over  half  a  century. 
It  is  well  known  in  every  state.  Any 
Bank,  Trust  Company  or  business  man 
will  tellyou  tfaatyou  need  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  sending  Albrecht  your  order 
for  furs.  Their  guarantee  of  satisfac- 
tion or  money  refunded  is  perfectly 
clear  and  means  just  what  it  Bays. 

Tne    Albrecht  plan  of  buying  skin.s 
direct  from  the  trappers,  making  furs 
up  in  their  own  workrooms  and  sell- 
ing them    direct   to   the  wearer,  puts 
Albrecht    Furs    beyond   competi- 
tion   in    both    quality    and    price. 
You  get  genuine  guaranteed  furs 
at  lowest  possible  cost. 

Illustration  shows  1909  Model 
Inland  Seal  Military  Coat, 
30-inch. 

Best  substitute  for  genuine  sealskin  ever 
produced.  Skinner  satin  lined.  Price  in 
Inland  Seal,  like  illustration.  $85  00.  Or 
in  genuine  Alaska  Seal,  $400  00.  I  u  Coast 
Seal  $67.50.     In  Electric  Seal  $61.00. 

In  ordering  give  bust  measure  and  waist 
length,  height  and  weight.  Sent  express 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Hundreds  of  equally  attractive  Fur 
Garments,  Neckwear  and  Muffs  shown 
in  beautifully  illustrated 

68- PAGE  CATALOG  No.  9 

Sent  on  request  for  4  cents  in  stamps 

Most   complete    fur-fashion  book   pub- 
lished.     Colored  photographs,  descriptions  and  wearing  qualities 
of  all  furH  with  simple  instructions  for  home-measurement. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON 
Sixth  and  Minnesota  Streets 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Station  R 


REALTY 

MORTGAGE  BOND  CO 


Safe,  Convenient,  Profitable 

First  Mortgage  Keal  Kstnte  Bonds 
secure*!  on  Improved  Farm  Land. 
This  Company  has  State  Bank-  in 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  deals 
direct  with  borrower,  which  insures 
clients  the  best  security  and  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  consistent 
with  absolute  safety. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 

Security  Building  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FROM  FACTORY  TO  HOME 

AT  FACTORY  PRICES 

The  secret  of  years  of  suc- 
cess is  thousands  of  cus- 
tomers satisfied  with  our 
High-Grade  Furniture. 

Write  for  Catalogue  No. 
61,  Library,  Parlor,  Hall, 
Dining-room  and  Bed-room 
Furniture.  Send  10  cents 
to  partially  cover  cost  of 
mailing.  Address  No.  61 
Fulton  Street. 

Grand  Rapids  Furniture 
Manufacturing  Co. 

Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 


This  large  leather  rocker, 
best  steel  springs,  snftlij 
padded  with,  curled  hair. 
Our  price  <tOQ    2f) 

direct   tn  you,   •P6  0.JU 
Retail  price,  (45.00. 


LOOK  at  this  OFFER! 


This  Genuine  Red  Cedar 
Colonial  Window  Seat  and  Hal.  Chest 

Sent    IIIKKCT    fnun    Kactor).    SPECIAL    Christmas    Priee    $88.50, 
delivered  PltEPAU)  East  of  Mississippi  river.    If  unsatisfacl 
after   15  days'   trial,   we  pay  return  charges— SO  COST  TO  VII  . 
This  Chest  is  solidly  built  of  fragrant  Southern    Mountain-grown 
Red  Cedar;   beautiful  hand  rubbed  natural  finish.     Fitted  with   ■ 
strong  lock.     Heavily  bound  with  wide  copper  bands  studded   with 
rivets.     Length  44   in.;  width  20  1-'-'  in  ;  height  20  l-'i  in. 
lutely  moth,   dust  and  damp  proof.      The  massive  elegance  and 
usefulness  of  this  article  of  furniture  make    it    o    highly  proed 
TREASURE  in  the   home.     An   ideal  birthday,   wedding  or  Xmas 
gift.      Write  for  catalog  •>'  other  chests  ol  various  styles  and 
PIEDMOM    Kill  I  I  lull   I  HI  -I    I  II..     Dept.61,     Statesville.  V    ' 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Nor  did  the  harness  end  have  all  the 
accessory  attention  Makers  of  lamps, 
magnetos,  tops,  wind-shields,  robes,  and 
speedometers  were  on  hand,  upholding  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  the  newer  in- 
dustry in  a  befitting  manner.  One  of  the 
exhibitors  was  a  motor  school,  there  to 
show  motor  parts  and  give  instructive 
lectures  on  the  motor  ear,  and  this  free 
and  by  arrangement  with  the  management; 
an  example  the  regular  motor-car  shows 
could  well  follow  with  profit. 

"The  carnage  show  would  seem  to  be 
the  place  to  tind  the  motor-buggy  type  of 
vehicle,  and  there  were  some  very  repre- 
sentative ones,  but  the  large  majority  of 
the  self-propelled  vehicles  were  of  the  con- i 
ventional  type.  This  indicates  that  car- 
makers and  carriage  dealers  are  both  reali- 
zing the  value  of  two  strings  to  their  bow. 
They  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
man  who  wants  a  car  will  not  buy  a  buggy 
and  that  handling  two  widely  different  lines 
does  not  interfere,  but  instead  reaches 
more  buyers  and  timulates  business.  The 
carriage  dealer  can  take  motor-cars  and 
retain  his  carriage-trade  control  for  years, 
but  he  can  not  so  successfully  lead  his  cus- 
tomers to  a  motor-buggy  if  they  have 
decided  to  buy  the  conventional  motor-car. 
The  car  dealer  can  not  well  take  up  the 
carriage  business  even  if  he  so  desired, 
localise  it  is  already  established,  but  he 
can  add  the  motor  buggy  to  his  line  and 
reach  a  large  intermediate  class  as  can  be 
also  the  carriage  dealer  who  handles  motor 
cars  as  well. 

"The  motor-buggy,  being  a  sort  of  inter- 
mediate, usually  attempts  to  combine  the 
light  weight,  simple  construction,  and  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  buggy  with  the 
easy-riding,  high  speed,  and  self-propulsion 
of  the  car,  and  its  future  will  depend 
largely  on  the  success  of  these  attempts." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Realistic. —  During  one  of  his  presidential  trips 
Mr.  Geveland,  accompanied  by  Secretary  Olney, 
arrived  at  a  town  in  a  heavy  storm,  and  they  were 
driven  from  the  station  with  hailstones  rattling  on 
the  roof  of  their  carriage  A  brass  band,  undismayed 
by  the  weather,  bravely  stuck  to  its  post  and  played 
the  welcoming  airs. 

"That  is  the  most  realistic  music  I  have  ever 
heard,"  remarked  Mr.  Cleveland. 

"What  are  they  playing?"  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

'Hail  to  the  Chief.'  with  real  hail." — Success. 


Ladies  First. — "What  is  the  reason,"  began  the 
irritated  traveler  from  the  North,  "  that  the  trains 
in  this  part  of  the  country  are  always  behind  time? 
I  have  never  seen  one  yet  that  ran  according  to  its 
schedule  " 

"That,  suh,"  replied  the  dignified  Georgian,  "is 
a  mattah  that  is  easily  explained.  It  is  due  to 
Southern  chivalry,  suh." 

"Southern  chivalry'     Where  does  that  come  in?" 

"  You  see.  suh,  the  trains  are  always  late  in  this 
country  because  they  wait  for  the  ladies  God  bless 
them'  "—Chicago  Ret  k>  J  Herald. 

In  1950. — "She  belongs  to  one  of  our  best  fami- 
lies." 

"  Did  her  ancestors  come  over  in  the  Mayflower?  " 
"Oh,  no.     She's  much  more  exclusive  than  that. 
She's  a  '  Daughter  of  Discoverers  of  the  North  Pole.'  " 
— Life 

Numismatics. — Nephew  (just  returned  from 
abroad) — "This  franc  piece,  aunt.  I  got  in  Paris." 

A-unt  Hepsy — "I  wish,  nephew,  you'd  fetched 
home  one  of  them  Latin  quarters  they  talk  so  much 
about." — Louisville  i'oitrier- Journal. 

t'ause  and  Effect. — A  pessimist  is  a  person  who 
has  lived  with  an  optimist. — The  Circle. 


THE  NEVER  FAIL  CO 

1069  Nicholas  Bldg  ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
■  ■   $]  for  one  No  Never  Pail  Stropper  01 

.inn-  i.">  day  offer.      If  11  is  satisfactory    I  will  Bend  you 
|2  within  L5  days,      ti   not     1  am  to  return  Btropper  and 
get  in\   money  back 

■  ...  ... 

Vddren  

I  itj 


TRY  THE  NEVER  FAIL  15  DAYS 


Then,  if  you  can't  say  with  perfect  truth, 
"  Never  before  have  I  enjoyed  such  soothing 
shaves,"  send  it  right  back  at  our  expense 
and  we'll  return  your  money. 

With  the  NEVER  FAIL,  every  user  is  at 
once  an  expert.  You  can  instantly  sharpen 
any  razor— any  style  blade— and  make  it  bet 
ter  than  the  day  it  passed  the  shop  in- 
spector. Better,  keener,  sharper  than  it  can 
be  made  by  the  most  expert 
hand  operator,  and  in  much 
less  time.  Only  a  few  strokes 
on  either  side  does  the  trick — 
five  or  six  seconds.  If  you  use 
safety  blades,  the  NEVER 
FAIL  WILL  MAKE 
EVERY  ONE  OF  THEM 
GOOD  FOR  FROM  50  to 
150  PERFECT  -SHAVES, 
so  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
money  as  well  as  time  saved. 

We  are  so  positive  the 
NEVER  FAIL  will  make 
good,  that  we  issue  the  ex- 
ceptional offer  contained  in 
the  centre  of  this  advertise- 
ment. We  want  you  to  enjoy 
a  NEVER  FAIL  like  thousands  of  others. 
We  want  you  to  know,  by  experience,  the 
pleasure  of  a  smooth,  soothing,  comfortable 
shave— a  shave  only  possible  with  a  NEVER 
FAIL  stropper. 

Remit  only  a  third  of  the  price— and  that 
simply  as  an  evidence  of  good  faith.  Could 
we  choose  our  inquirers  we'd  gladly  send  it 
free.    Send  just  $1.00.     Try  the  NEVER 


$1 


And  The  Coupon 
Brings  This 

THREE  DOLLAR 

NEVER  FAIL 

STROPPER 


FAIL  ij  days  Subject  it  to  the  severest 
tests.  Then,  if  not  completely  satisfied — if 
not  the  best  stropper  you  ever  used— if  it 
doesn't  do  just  as  we  say,  send  for  your 
monej 

There  never  was  a  shaving  problem— it 
has  always  been  a  sharpening  problem.  Any 
man  can  use  a  razor,  provided  his  blades 
are  properly  sharpened. 

We  could  tell  you  much 
about  the  way  the  NEVER 
FAIL  is  made,  but  it  wouldn't 
strengthen  our  proposition 
and  you  don't  care  to  hear  it. 
You  only  want  to  be  certain 
of  a  GOOD  stropper — one 
that  will  positively  end  your 
shaving  troubles.  We  have 
it  in  the  NEVER  FAIL. 
One  dollar  and  the  coupon 
will  prove  it,  and  your  dol- 
lar is  simply  on  deposit 
while  you  judge. 

Don't  go  on  shaving  the 
old  way — the  torturing  way. 
Don't  waste  time  and 
money  and  undergo  the 
risks  of  the  barber  shop.  Shave  every  day 
in  your  own  home  at  the  same  time  you 
complete  the  rest  of  your  morning  toilet. 
Carry  the  clean,  well-groomed  face  to 
business  that  every  gentleman  should. 
You'll  feel  better  — look  better  and  be 
time  and  money  ahead.  Just  clip  the 
coupon,  pin  a  dollar  bill  to  it  and  mail  at 
our  risk. 


NEVER  FAIL  COMPANY,  1069  Nicholas  Building,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


r 


Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores 

New  York  :  306  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Lane. 
Brooklyn :  504  Fulton  St.      Boston  :  228  Boylston  St. 
Phila.  :  1516  Chestnut  St.      Chicago,  82  State  St. 
Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


WORTH 
MORE 


THAN  All 
OTHERS 


Litholin    Waterproofed  Linen 
Collars  and  Cuffs 

always  keep  their  shape.  "Others"  wilt  and  fray. 
"Others"  need  to  be  washed,  but  "LITHOLIN," 
when  soiled,  can  be  wiped  white  as  new  with  a  damp 
cloth.  "Others"  soon  wear  out,  but  four  Litholin 
Collars  will  last  you  a  year.  Have  the  correct 
dull  linen  finish,  and  made  in  all  the  latest  styles, 
— same  as  you  now  wear.  All  "turn-downs"  have 
a  slip-easy  space  for  the  tie. 

Collars  25c.       Cuffs  50c. 

Beware  of  imitations  and  substitutes. 

If  not  at  yottr  dealer's,  send,  giving  stt/ler. 
size,  how  mom/,  with  remittance,  and  we  will 
mail,  postpi,  id.  Styles  booklet  free  on  request. 

The  Fiberloid  Co.,  Dept.  13.  7  Waverly  Place,  New  York 
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in  Christmas  Soxes 


From  now  until  the  holiday  period  you  can 
get  the  famous  Brighton  Flat  Clasp  Garters 
in  handsome  Christmas  boxes,  specially 
designed  and  decorated  for  the  gift  season. 
No  extra  charge.  At  your  dealers — 25 
cents — or  w  z  will  mail  them  direct  to  you. 

Pioneer  Suspender  Company 
718  Market  Street  Philadelphia 


Stop  cutting  them-  dangerous  and 
gives  only  temporary  relief.  A-Corn 
Salve  is  safe  and  takes  them  out  by 
the  roots. 

15  CENTS  AT  IIIU'GHISTS'  OB  BY  MAIL. 
Giant  t  hciiiicnl  «  «>..      l'hiladflphlii 


$URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

Its  aromatic  delicacy  will  surprise  you. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  blend  of  tobacco  you 
ever  put  in  your  pipe — the  highest  class — it 
stands  all  by  itself,  the  KING  of  mixtures. 

A  tobacco  that  your  women  folks  will 
like  to  have  you  smoke  at  home — you  may 
never  have  known  the  luxury  of  a  pipe 
smoke  before. 

SEND  10  CENTS  S^TsSU. 
THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


See  Ninth  Page 

In  Front  Advertising 

Section  For 

Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Physiological. — "Effie,"  said  Margie,  who  was 
laboriously  spelling  words  from  a  first  reader,  "how 
can  I  tell  which  is  a  'd'  and  which  is  a  'b'?" 

"Why."  replied  Effie,  wisely,  the  'd'  has  its 
tummy  on  its  back."  —  Tit-Bits. 


Victory  Bad  Enough. — In  a  corridor  of  one  of 
the  University  of  Texas  buildings  there  is  a  large 
replica  of  "The  Winged  Victory."  A  waggishly- 
inclined  student  observed  the  headless,  armless,  foot- 
less statue,  and  wrote  underneath: 

"God  pity  Defeat!" — Lippincott's  Magazine. 


The  Line  of  Argument. — "Father,"  said  little 
Rollo,  "what  is  the  arctic  circle?" 

"The  arctic  circle,  my  son,  is  an  imaginary  line 
bounding  a  large  area  of  uncorroborated  evidence." 
— Washington  Star. 


Not  To  Be  Fooled  With. — It  seems  that  altho 
an  alligator  may  be  trained,  there  is  a  tendency  to 
"reversion,"  as  the  evolutionists  say.  It  was  an  old 
colored  woman  who  remarked  that  she  trusted  the 
Lord,  but  never  fooled  with  him. — Philadelphia 
Enquirer. 


Cheating  the  Law. — Man  on  Shore — "I'm  go- 
ing ter  have  you  arrested  when  you  come  outer  thar! " 

"Te — he!  I  ain't  coming  out — I'm  comm  tting 
suicide"  (sinks  with  a  bubbling  grin). — Life. 


Thickly  Settled. — While  riding  on  an  electric 
car,  during  his  first  visit  to  the  city,  a  farmer  passed 
the  yard  of  a  monument  company,  where  grave- 
stones and  monuments  were  displayed.  Turning  to 
his  host,  he  remarked  in  an  awe-stricken  voice,  "They 
dew  bury  'em  close  in  the  city,  don't  they?" — 
Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Two  of  a  Kind. — The  dean  of  a  Western  uni- 
versity was  told  by  the  students  that  the  cook  was 
turning  out  food  not  "fit  to  eat." 

The  dean  summoned  the  delinquent,  lectured  him 
on  his  shortcomings,  and  threatened  him  with  dis- 
missal unless  conditions  were  bettered. 

"Why,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  cook,  "you  oughtn't 
to  place  so  much  importance  on  what  the  young 
men  tell  you  about  my  meals!  They  come  to  me 
in  just  the  same  way  about  your  lectures." — The 
Argonaut. 


One  To  Be  Proud  Of. — A  happily  married  woman, 
who  had  enjoyed  thirty-three  years  of  wedlock,  and 
who  was  the  grandmother  of  four  beautiful  little 
children,  had  an  amusing  old  colored  woman  for  a 
cook. 

One  day  when  a  box  of  especially  beautiful  flowers 
was  left  for  the  mistress,  the  cook  happened  to  be 
present,  and  she  said,  "  Yo'  husband  send  you  all  the 
pretty  flowers  you  gits,  Missy?" 

"Certainly,  my  husband,  Mammy,"  proudly  an- 
swered the  lady. 

"Glory!"  exclaimed  the  cook,  "he  suttenly  am 
holdin'  out  well." — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Who  Wrote 

the 

Hymns 

We 

Love 

so 

Well 

} 

Henry  Ward 
Beecher  once  said: 
"I  would  rather 
have  written  that 
hymn  of  Wesley's, 

'  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul, 

than  to  have  the  fame  of  all  the  kings  that  ever 
sat  on  the  earth.  I  would  rather  be  the  author 
of  that  hymn  than  to  hold  the  wealth  of  the 
richest  man  in  New  York.      He  will  die.'''' 

Isn't  it  wonderful!  how  these  simple  hymns 
can  reach  into  the  hearts  of  great  and  small, 
rich  and  poor,  old  and  young— and  bring  ALL 
onto  common  ground! 

Who  wrote  the  hymns  we  love  so  well?  Dr. 
Duffield  tells  us  in  his  interesting  volume, 
"English  Hymns." 

He  gives  us  sketchy,  entertaining  biographies 
of  the  writers  of  hymns,  and  adds  authenticated 
incidents—  touches  of  hu?nanity — about  the  use 
and  effects  of  these  hymns. 

He  says:  "Charles  Wesley  was  seated  at  his 
desk  when  a  bird  pursued  by  a  hawk  flew  into 
the  open  window — but  the  baffled  hawk  did  not 
dare  to  follow.  The  poet  then  took  his  pen 
and  wrote  the  immortal  song — the  song  that 
Beecher  loved."     Again 

"Its  soothing  words  were  once  repeated  to  an 
English  sailor  dying  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  The 
man  could  not  articulate;  to  all  appearances  the 
verses  were  said  to  the  '  dull,  cold  ear  of  death.' 
But  after  several  hours  the  sailor  seemed  to 
arouse.  He  sat  up  in  his  cot,  and  with  a  clearly 
audible  voice  respoke  the  entire  hymn, 

'  Jesus,  lover  of  my  soul,'  etc., 

then  added  other  verses  of  hymns  for  several 
minutes — but  ceased  suddenly,  fell  back,  and 
was  dead.  Who  can  tell  how  great  a  comfort 
these  words  may  have  brought  to  his  dying 
hour?"     And 

What  a  help  to  HOLDING  THE  INTER- 
EST OF  AUDITORS  for  every  minister— lor 
every  lay  vjorker  in  a  church — to  have  at  his 
command  the  Soul-Stories  connected  with  well- 
known  hymns.  "CHRISTIAN  WORKERS 
HAVE  ALREADY  TAKEN  ELEVEN  EDI- 
TIONS OF  English  Hymns." 

Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  said:  "It  is  the 
most  complete,  the  most  accurate,  and  the  most 
thorough  hymnology  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
lantic." 

Get  a  copv  and  KEEP  IT  CONVENIENT 
ON  YOUR  READING  TABLE. 


Large  8vo,  dark -green  cloth,  683  pages,  gold  stamping, 
S3,  carriage  prepaid.  Address  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co., 
50  East  23rd  Street.New  York. 


Contented. — Small  Charlotte,  not  yet  four  years 
old,  was  gifted  with  so  vivid  an  imagination  that  her 
mother  began  to  be  troubled  by  her  fairy  tales  and 
felt  it  time  to  talk  seriously  to  her  upon  the  beauty 
of  truthfulness.  Not  sure  of  the  impression  she  had 
made,  she  closed  with  the  warning  that  God  could 
not  love  a  child  who  spoke  untruthfully  and  would 
not  want  her  in  heaven. 

Charlotte  considered  a  moment  and  then  said: 
"Well,  I've  been  to  Chicago  once  and  to  the  theater 
twice,  and  I  don't  s'pose  I  can  expect  to  go  every- 
where."— Harper's  Magazine. 

Frequently. — An  old  colored  man,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  who  had  been  found  by 
his  master  to  be  deficient  in  his  market-book  ac- 
counts, blamed  the  butcher  for  tampering  with  his 
book.  The  gentleman  of  the  house  remonstrated 
by  saying: 

"But,  Tom,  figures  don't  lie." 

"  No,"  answered  the  old  man,  "  but  liars  do  figger." 
— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


JUST   THE    BOOK    FOR    THE     HOME 

A  Junior 

is  the  title  of  a  new,  instructive  book  by  Dr.  James 
Farrar  who  shows  parents  and  others  how  he  succeeds 
in  retaining  the  children  in  the  church  services  on 
Sundays.  He  gives  a  short  talk  in  this  book,  appro- 
priate for  every  Sunday  in  the  year,  nmo,  cloth, 
$1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.28. 

Congregation 

FUNK &WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


LETTERS  FROM 

HEAVEN 


Translated  from  the 
fourth  German  edition. 
It  embraces  letters  sup- 
posed to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  a  mother  in  Heav- 
en to  her  son  on  earth. 
12mo,  cloth,  269  pp. 
"  Serves  to  quicken 
and  aid  the  soul  in  its  endeavor  to  realize  the  ideal 
of  the  earthly  life."—  Christian  Intelligencer,  N.  \  . 

A  Companion  volume  to  "  Letters  from  Heaven." 

LETTERS  FROM  "The  Hell  of  this  volume  is 

terrible  enough  to  drive  any 

■  ■  mm  a     ■  unforgiven  and  unsaved  man 

to  the  Son  of  Man,  who  alone 

Hpl  can  take  away  the  sins  of  the 

world."— Zion's  Herald,  Bos- 

■  ■■■■■■■  ton,   Mass.      This    book   ran 

through    12    editions    In  one 
year.    12mo,  360  pages.    Price,  $1.00  each. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  44-60  E.  23d  St.,  N.  Y. 
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\  Dual]  Spot.— A  school  inspector,  noted  for  his 
idiosyncrasies,  happened  to  notice  Ui.it  a  terrestrial 
■  in  one  of    the  class  rooms   was    very   d 
;.   putting  his 
cried    out,    "There's    dust    here    an    inch 
'It's   thicker   than    that,    sir,"   calmlj    re 
the    now    teacher  Wl    .1    do    jrou    mi 

u-ply  came    the 

,-r.    "you've   got    your   ringer  on   the  desert  of 
ira." — London   Daily  News. 


The  Exception.  —  In  a  home  where  the  mother  is 
what  aggressive  and  the  father  ^ood-natured 
and  peace-loving,  a  child's  estimate  of  home  con- 
ditions was  tersely  exprest  the  other  day.  While 
sing,  the  mother  paused  in  the  act  of  putting  on 
her  shoes  and  said.  "  I  certainly  am  easy  on  shoes. 
I  have  worn  these  for  four  months  I  don't  know 
what  you  would  do,  John,  if  1  were  not.  1  am  easy 
on  everything."  The  little  girl  looked  up  from  her 
dolls  and  remarked      "Except  father."—  Success. 


<  oulclii'i  Reach  the  High  Notes. — " I  under- 
stand that  the  manager  is  paying  fabulous  salaries 
to  his  leading  singer--."  said  the  inquisitive  reporter. 

Not  fabulous."  rejoined  the  cynical  press-age 
"  fictitious." — Washington    Star. 


Sufferings  of  the  i'oor.  Seeing  a  tramp  hur- 
rying away  from  a  large  house,  a  fellow  professional 
asked  him  what  luck  he  had  met  with  "  It  ain't 
wort  askin'  there,"  was  the  reply.  "  I  just  'ad  a 
peep  through  the  winder.  It's  a  poverty-stricken 
'ouse,  mate.  There  wasacshully  two  ladies  playing 
on  one  pianner!  " — Philadelphia  Inquire* 


The  Cheerful  Giver. — "No.  I  don't  go  to  church 
very  often,"  a  young  man  declared  to  the  girl  whom 
he  had  accompanied  to  a  house  of  worship  in  Dau- 
phin Street  Sunday  evening,  "but  when  I  do  go  I 
make  up  for  my  absences  by  slipping  a  five-dollar 
gold  piece  in  the  offering. 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  been  to  church  in  six  months, 
so  that  sort  of  squares  me,"  he  whispered,  when  he 
dropt  a  coin  about  the  size,  of  the  five-dollar  piece 
in  the  box  as  the  usher  passed  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  service  the  minister  arose  and 
announced:  "The  collection  for  foreign  missions  this 
evening  amounted  to  $3.26." 

The  young  man  didn't  have  much  to  say  on  the 
homeward  walk. — Philadelphia    Times. 


Some  Loss. — Stranger — "  Rastus,  do  the  people 
who  live  across  the  road  from  you  keep  chickens?" 

Rastus — "  Dey  keeps  some  of  'em,  sah." — The 
Housekeeper. 


The  Secret. — Wife  (reminiscing! — "Well,  I  very 
nearly  didn't  marry  you,  John." 

John  (absent-mindedly) — "  I  know — but  who  told 
you?" — The  Sketch. 


Those  Back  Pages. — Mr.  Purist — "  I  tell  you 
our  modern  literature  is  deteriorating  very  rapidly." 

Uncle  Hiram — "Well,  I  guess.  You  can't  read 
the  pr.tent-medicine  advertisements  nowadays  with- 
out having  them  all  broken  up  by  these  blamed  con- 
tinued stories  in  between." — Brooklyn  Life. 


A  Medicinal  Marathon. — Irate  Doctor  (find- 
ing bottle  of  quack  medicine) — "Why  didn't  you 
tell  me  you  were  taking  this  wretched  stuff?" 

Patient — "Well,  it  was  my  missis,  sir.  She  aays, 
I'll  dose  you  with  this,  and  Doctor  he'll  try  his  stuff, 
and  we'll  see  which'll  cure  you  first." — Punch. 


The  Accent. — Rivers — "How  do  you  pronounce 
that  word   'taxicab'?" 

Brooks — "The  emphasis  is  on  the  tax.'" — 
Pittsburg  Observer. 


Useless. — Golfer — "The  day  I  get  round  these 
links  in  under  a  hundred,  I'll  give  you  a  shilling. 
Sandy'" 

Caddie — "  Hoo  will  I  want  it  when  I'm  drawin' 
me  auld-age  pension?" — Punch. 


Why  Irrigation  Bonds 
Are  So  Popular 


The  most  popular  bonds  that  we  handle 
now  are  Irrigation  Bonds.  They  have  dis- 
placed with  a  large  share  of  our  customers, 
Municipal,  Corporation  and  Public  Utility 
bonds  which  pay  a  lower  rate. 

When  rightly  conducted,  Irrigation  pro- 
jects now  involve  no  uncertainty.  The  Gov- 
ernment itself  is  spending  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  reclaiming  this  arid  land. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  exceeds  the 
supply,  because  of  its  enormous  fertility. 
And  because  an  unfailing  water  supply,  un- 
der constant  control,  insures  one  against 
crop  failures. 

The  most  productive  and  costly  farm  lands 
in  America  are  now  in  the  irrigated  sections. 

Carefully  Guarded 

The  projects  which  we  finance  are  care- 
fully guarded.  Our  own  engineers  and  attor- 
neys pass  on  every  feature.  An  officer  of 
our  Company,  residing  in  the  West,  keeps 
constantly  in  touch  with  every  project  until 
the  whole  work  is  completed. 

We  have  our  pick  of  these  projects,  be- 
cause we  are  known  as  the  leading  dealers 
in  Irrigation  bonds.  The  projects  we  finance 
are  always  well  located. 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sold  71 
separate  issues  of  Reclamation  bonds — 
Drainage  and  Irrigation — without  a  dollar 
of  loss  to  any  investor. 

fhe  Security 

Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  farm  liens, 
given  by  individual  owners  in  payment  for 
water  rights. 

These  liens  are  conservative — more  so  than 
the  usual  farm  mortgage.  They  are  often 
for  less  than  one-fourth  the  land's  value. 

The  first  crop  from  the  land  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  lien — often  by 
several   times  over. 

In  addition,  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage  on  all  the  property  which  the 
Irrigation  Company  owns — the  property 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  help  to  build. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  municipal  obli- 
gations, issued,  like  School  bonds,  by  organ- 
ized districts.  Such  bonds  are  tax  liens  on 
all  the  real  property  in  the  district. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  issued  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  known  as 
the  "Carey  Act." 


The  security  in  all  our  projects  is  ideal 
and  ample.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing better. 

Six   Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  interest — 
a  higher  rate  than  can  now  be  obtained  on 
any  large  class  of  bonds  based  on  equal  se- 
curity. 

The  reason  is  this:  Irrigation  projects  are 
profitable.  There  are  few  undertakings 
where  such  amounts  of  money  can  be  used 
to  equal  advantage. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  is  now 
overwhelming.  And  there  is  great  demand 
for  money  that  will  help  to  supply  it.  So 
the  bonds  pay  this  liberal  rate. 

$100— $500— $1,000 

Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  in  series,  usu- 
ally payable  all  the  way  from  two  to  twelve 
years.  One  may  make  long-time  or  short- 
time  investments.  Every  bond  paid  off  in- 
creases the  security  back  of  the  rest. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000,  so  they  appeal  to  both 
small  investors  and  large. 

Ask  for  Our  Book 

We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation 
bonds  which  every  investor  small  and  large, 
should  read.  It  is  based  on  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  gained  by  15  years 
of  experience. 

Please  send  this  coupon  to-day  for  it.  It 
will  enable  you  to  judge  if  Irrigation  bonds 
form  the  sort  of  investment  you  seek. 


(Established  1893) 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 

First  National  Bank  BIdg.  50  Congress  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen : — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Name 

Town 

State 524 


Big    Money  and    Independence  with    NOTHING   TO    SELL 

Every  ambitious  man  cannot  become  a  salesman,  yet  without  capital  to 
invest,  no  other  road  to  financial  success  seems  open.  Selling  goods  may 
or  may  not  pay  you,  but  why  risk  the  uncertainty  ? 

I  HAVE  A  NEW  BUSINESS  FOR  YOU 

If  you  would  establish  yourself  in  a  highly  profitable,  dignified  and  growing-  collection 
business,  without  risking  either  capital  or  your  present  employment,  ask  for  my  new  plan. 
I  will  tell  you  how  to  start  earning  in  your  spare  time.  I  will  send  you  "  Pointers  on  the 
Collection  Business"  with  a  wealth  of  evidence  from  those  I  have  helped  to  build  their 


own  businesses. 
A.  SHR.YER.,  President 


WRITE  ME  TODAY. 

99  STATE  STREET 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
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Two  Kinds  of  People 

Buy  and  Eat 

Atwood 
Grape  Fruit 

First,  those  who  want  the  most 
delicious  grape  fruit  they  ever 
tasted,  the  thin-skinned  kind 
that  is  filled  with  luscious  juice 
and  has  the  genuine  grape  fruit 
flavor;  the  kind  that  has  re- 
sulted from  years  of  experi- 
menting and  the  outlay  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars;  the  kind  that  a  promi- 
nent physician  of  New  Haven 
prescribes  for  all  his  patients, 
telling  them  to  "be  sure  to  get 
the  ATWOOD,  forothergrape 
fruit  to  the  ATWOOD  is  as 
cider  apples  to  pippins ;" 

Second,  those  who  would  in- 
crease their  energy,  clear  their 
complexion,  brighten  their 
eyes,  renew  theiryouth,andrid 
themselves  of  rheumatism  or 
gout.  These  eat  Atwood  Grape 
Fruit  morning  and  evening. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington , 
in  speaking  of  citric  acid  as  found  in 
grape  fruit,  says: 

"  It  combines  with  certain  bases  and 
the  resulting  combinations  in  turn  are 
transformed  into  carbonates,  thus  ren- 
dering an  unduly  acid  urine  alkaline." 

All  genuine  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  has  the  Atwood 
trade-mark  on  the  wrapper,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased from  high-class  dealers  by  the  box  or 
dozen.  Price  per  standard  box,  containing  54  or 
64  or  80,  Five   Dollars. 


Buy  it  by    the  box — 
it  will  keep  for  weeks. 

THE  ATWOOD 

GRAPE    FRUIT    CO. 

KIMBALL  C.  ATWOOD 

President 
290  Broadway,  New  York 


Reversed. — "Times  has  cert'n'y  changed,"  ob- 
served an  octogenarian  darky  in  Alabama.  "  Befo' 
de  wah  it  was  only  de  slaves  dat  was  sold,  but  only 
de  udder  day  I  hears  a  genulmen  state  dat  an  '  ole 
mastah'  was  sold  at  auction  in  New  York  for  a 
whole  lot  o'  money.  Times  has  cert'n'y  changed." 
— Harper's  Weekly. 


His  Losses. — "  Well,  Garge,"  exclaimed  the  farmer 
as  he  greeted  one  of  his  laborers  on  New  Year  Day, 
"and  'ow  did  'ee  get  on  last  yeear?"  "Ay,  maister," 
was  the  reply,  "it  wur  a  bad  yeear  for  I.  I  did  lose 
my  missus,  I  did  lose  my  canary,  and  I  did  lose  my 
dog.  And  it  wur  a  good  dog,  too." — London  Daily 
News. 


Too  Young. — The  Visitor — "And  you  are  very 
glad  you  have  a  new  baby  brother?" 

The  Boy — "  Yes;  but  I'd  be  gladder  if  he  wasn't  so 
terribly  young." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Revelation. — "Ah,  sir,  we  do  enjoy  your  ser- 
mons," remarked  an  old  lady  to  a  new  curate.  "They 
are  so  instructive.  We  never  knew  what  sin  was  until 
you  came  to  the  parish.  " — The  Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Corkers. — An  Irish  evangelist  always  addrest  his 
hearers  as  "dear  souls,"  but  he  came  to  grief,  when, 
addressing  an  audience  in  Ireland,  he  called  them 
"dear  Cork  souls." — The  Christian  Register. 


Had  Inside  Information. — At  a  party  Sarah's 
aunt  said  to  her,  "Child,  you  eat  a  great  deal  for  a 
little  girl  of  three."  Sarah  replied,  "Oh,  I'se  not 
so  little  on  the  inside,  auntie." — Chicago  Tribune. 


From  "  Exam  "  Papers. — The  following  answers 
are  taken  from  a  number  collected  by  a  teacher  in 
the  Topeka  schools: 

"  A  blizzard  is  the  inside  of  a  hen." 
"Oxygen  is  a  thing  that  has  eight  sides." 
"The  cuckoo  never  lays  its  own  eggs." 
"  A  mosquito  is  a  child  of  black  and  white  parents." 
—Indianapolis   Neius. 


Surely. — When  we  think  of   Ireland's  woes,   our 
hearts  go  pity  Pat! — Lippincott's  Magazine. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co..  155  Waverly  Plate-, N.Y.  City, 

The     Niagara     Leads     Them     All 


THE  PAN-TOG  CHAIR 

For  $8.00 

A  Gentleman's   Dressing   Chair 

presses  and  creases  trou- 
sers  while   you   sleep. 

Positively     prevents 

baggy   knees.      Saves 

time  and  money.   Made 

of   quartered   oak, 

golden    finish,    and 
birch,  mahogany  finish.    When  ordering  state 
finish    desired.'   Shipped    same  day   order    is  re- 
ceived if  remitt  impanies  order.     Descrip- 
tive folder  on  request. 
CENTRAL  MANTEL  CO.,  1216  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

October  20. — The  Greek  naval  mutineers  are  worst- 
ed in  a  battle  with  government  war-ships  off 
Salamis. 

October  31. — The  Italian  military  dirigible  One  Bis 
makes  a  successful  flight  from  Bracciano  to  Naples. 

November  3. —  Henri  Farman  wins  the  Michelin 
Cup  at  Mourmelon,  France,  in  a  record-breaking 
aeroplane  flight  of  144  miles,  covered  in  4  hours, 
6  minutes,  and  25  seconds. 

November  4. — The  English  House  of  Commons 
passes  the  budget  by  a  vote  of  370  to  140. 

Domestic 

October  30. — President  Taft  addresses  the  Water- 
ways Convention  at  New  Orleans. 

October  31. — Eugene  A.  Byrne,  a  West-Point  cadet, 
dies  of  injuries  received  in  the  football  game  with 
Harvard. 

Nov.  2. — The  Federal  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  affirms  the  sentence  of  Samuel 
Gompers,  John  Mitchell,  and  Frank  Morrison, 
for  contempt  of  court  in  the  Bucks  stone  case. 

Elections  are  held  in  many  States  and  cities 
throughout  the  country:  in  Massachusetts  Gov- 
ernor Draper  is  reelected  by  a  greatly  reduced 
Republican  majority;  in  Maryland  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  intended  to  eliminate  the  negro 
vote  is  defeated;  in  New  York  City  W.  J.  Gaynor 
is  elected  mayor,  while  the  other  Tammany  candi- 
dates go  down  to  defeat;  in  Cleveland  Tom  L. 
Johnson  fails  of  reelection  as  mayor  for  a  fifth 
term;  in  San  Francisco  Francis  J.  Heney,  run- 
ning for  District  Attorney  on  a  graft  prosecution 
platform,  is  defeated. 

November  3. — The  National  Geographic  Society 
officially  approve  Commander  Peary's  records  of 
the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole  and  vote  him  a 
gold  medal. 

November  4. --In  her  trials  at  Rockland,  Me.,  the 
new  United  States  dreadnought,  North  [Dakota, 
attains  a  speed  of  22.25  knots. 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  this  column,  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correct  use  of  words,  the  Funis  &  Wagualls  -Standard 
Dictionary  is  consulted  as  arbiter. 


IWInquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  will  be  ac- 
commodated on  prepaying  postage. 

"F.  L.  K.,"  Melrose,  Minn. — (1)  "Kindly  state 
the  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  comma  before  the 
conjunction 'and.'  (2)  What  is  the  equivalent  of  a 
Turkish  pound  in  United  States  money?" 

The  rules  governing  the  use  of  the  comma  are 
very  numerous,  and  there  are  many  occasions  when 
the  comma  correctly  precedes  the  conjunction  "  and." 
In  the  case  of  the  particular  sentence  which  you  cite, 
the  use  of  the  comma  is  correct,  according  to  the 
following  rule  from  Quackenbos's  "Rhetoric":  "A 
comma  must  be  placed  before  and,  but,  or,  and  nor, 
when  they  connect  parts  of  a  compound  predicate 
unless  these  parts  are  very  short  and  so  closely  con- 
nected that  no  point  is  admissible."  Hence  your 
sentence  should  read:  "When  the  different  data  re- 
quired are  in  our  possession,  and  we  have  succeeded 
in  forming  a  clear  idea  of  each,  the  mind  should 
be  instructed  to  balance  them,  one  against  another, 
and  not  suffered  carelessly  to  hasten  to  a  conclu- 
sion." The  belief  that  a  comma  should  never  pre- 
cede the  conjunction  "and"  is  an  erroneous  one. 
The  rules  are  fully  stated  in  the  rhetoric  mentioned. 

The  Turkish  pound,  known  locally  as  the  "me- 
jidie,"  is  equal  to  $4,396  in  United  States  money, 
according  to  the  latest  banking-reports. 

"Verbum  sat  sapienti." — The  word  "hammock" 
in  the  Standard  Dictionary  appears  in  its  proper 
vocabulary  place,  and  is  defined  as  "A  swinging 
couch,  hung  by  the  ends,  usually  made  of  canvas, 
netting,  or  fiber."  The  word  "hammock"  to  which 
you  refer  occurs  under  the  definition  of  "hummock" 
as  a  variant  spelling  of  the  latter  word. 

"T.  C.  P.,"  New  York. — "  Please  state  whether  the 
word  '  whom '  should  be  substituted  for  '  who '  in  the 
following   sentence:    'When  he  arrived  at  the   house 

he  found  ■ ■,  and  probably  others,  but  who 

else  he  does  not  remember,  assembled  there.'  " 

The  correct  relative  pronoun  to  use  is  "whom," 
indicating  the  objective  case,  as  "else"  is  merely 
an  adverb  and  can  have'  no  influence  on  the  case  of 
the  relative  pronoun. 

"J.  G.  H.,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.— "Kindly  tell  me  the 
meaning  of  the  word  '  poltergeist,'  as  it  appears  in 
the  article  'Professor  James  on  Spiritism'  in  The 
Literary  Digest." 

This  is  a  German  term,  defined  as  "a  noisy  hob- 
goblin." It  embodies  the  meaning  of  the  word  "pol- 
tern."  "to  make  a  noise  by  knocking  or  tumbling 
things  about,"  and  the  whole  word  "poltergeist"  is 
applied  to  a  spirit  that  is  noisy,  ringing  bells,  knock- 
ing furniture,  etc. 

"H.  H.  A.,"  Boston,  Mass. — The  word  which  you 
submit,  "hiemal."  is  correct,  but  obsolete.  It  was 
synonymous  with  hibernal,  or  wintry. 

"H.  W.,"  New  York,  N.  Y.— "  Kindly  give  the 
reason  for  the  double  'b'  in  the  abbreviation  of  the 
word  'barrel,'  as  there  is  only  a  single  'b'  in  the  full 
word." 

The  double  "b"  in  the  abbreviation  would  seem 
to  indicate  the  ancient  custom  of  representing  more 
than  one  specific  thing  by  the  use  of  the  principal 
consonant  doubled.  For  instance,  "f."  represents 
"folio."  and  "ff.  "  represents  "folios";  "p"  is 
"page."  "pp.,"  "pages."  The  abbreviation  "bbl." 
may  be  an  outgrowth  of  this  form,  now  applied  to 
either  singular  or  plural  word.  In  addition,  the 
Standard  Dictionary  also  gives  "bl."  as  the  abbre- 
viation for  "barrel  "  and  "bis."  for  "barrels." 


Profitable   Veracity.  —  In   one   day   she  was   told 

that  she  had 

(1)  Beautiful  hair. 

(2)  Lovely  skin, 

(3)  A  perfect  figure. 

(4)  Shapely  hands. 

(5)  Very  small  fee: . 

However,    it    is   explained    by   the   fact   that    she 
visited 

(1)  The  hairdresser, 

(2)  The  beauty  doctor, 

(3)  The  modiste, 

(4)  The  manicurist,  * 

(5)  The  shoe  storr  ago  Evening  Post. 
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Blades 


The  newer  "Ever-Ready"  is  even 
a  better  "Ever-Ready"— the  best# 
Safety  Razor  at  any  price. 

THE  most   remarkable  value  in   all 
the  razor  world.     $i.ooforthe 
complete  outfit  means  a  safety  frame 
that  will  last  a  lifetime  —  twelve 
(12)  of  the  finest  blades  ever  pro- 
duced —  a  clever  stropper  de- 
vice,    and     all     compactly 
arranged    in    a     fine    button-      tSHI 
lock  case  —  and  all  for  one 
dollar. 
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Two    million   users  vouch   for   the 
EVER- READY.     You  receive  an 
unqualified      guarantee     that     the 
EVER-READY  will  shave  you. 

Extra  Blades  10  for  50c 

Each    EVER-READY  Blade  separately 
wrapped   in   patented  package — keen  — 
clean  —  sanitary.       Beware    of    exposed 
blades.     Exchange   10  dull  blades  for  10 
new  ones  any  time  for  35c. 

Sold  by    Druggists  and  Hardware,  Cut- 
lery and   General  Stores  everywhere.      Be 

wise—  refuse  imitations.     Mail  orders  prepaid. 

American  Safety  Razor  Co. 

Incorporated 

320  Broadway,  New  York 

Canada — International  Distributing  Co. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


THE  REPUBLICAN   RIFT 

TO  certain  political  wiseacres  the  so-called  Ballinger-Pinchot 
broil,  the  "insurgent  "  movement  in  the  West  against  Can- 
non and  Aldrich,  and  other  incidents  which  of  late  have  revealed 
friction  and  discontent  within  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party, 
are  but  surface  indications  of  a  great  political  plot,  "  a  far-reaching 
and  shrewdly  organized  movement  which  has  for  its  purpose  the 
nomination  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  the  National  Convention  of 
1912."  The  quoted  words  are  from  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  in  which  we  read  further  that  "the  Taft 
Administration  rather  than  Secretary  Ballinger  is  the  real  object  of 
the  attack  which  is  being  so  widely  prosecuted  through  the  columns 
of  the  press  "  ;  that  "  the  effort  to  create  a  popular  impression  that 
Secretary  Knox  has  betrayed  the  time-honored  policy  of  his  pre- 
decessors with  regard  to  the  'open  door  '  in  China  constitutes  only 
the  logical  development  of  the  organized  movement";  and  that 
"the  next  step  will  be  an  effort  to  impair  public  confidence  in  a 
third  member  of  Mr.  Tai't's  Cabinet,  the  Postmaster-General." 
"There  is  such  a  movement,"  admits  the  New  York  World (Ind. 
Dem.),  "but  it  is  not  far-reaching  and  it  is  not  shrewdly  organized," 
being  for  the  most  part  "kindergarten  politics  played  by  a  small 
coterie  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  intimate  personal  friends  abetted  by  a 
handful  of  Republican  insurgents  in  the  Middle  West."  In  any 
case  the  journalistic  imagination  has  been  fired  by  the  dramatic 
possibilities  of  a  Rooseveltian  "return  from  Elba,"  and  various 
Western  papers  have  asserted  that  if  the  ex-President  were  to  land 
in  San  Francisco  and  cross  the  continent  to  New  York  he  "would 
burn  up  the  country  like  a  prairie  fire  "  and  nothing  could  prevent 
hisrenomination.  The  World,  however,  doubts  whether  Mr.  Taft 
is  seriously  disturbed  by  these  rumors,  and  adds  :  "  Possibly  the 
President  remembers  that  it  was  only  a  hundred  days  from  Elba 
to  Waterloo." 

While  admitting  that  a  movement  looking  to  the  reelection  of 
Roosevelt  in  1912  is  actually  under  way,  the  Washington  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  asserts  that  "it  has  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  farce-comedy  stage,"  and  represents  Mr. 
Taft  as  "apparently  only  amused  by  it."  From  the  same  source 
we  take  the  following  details  : 

"So  far  as  can  be  learned,  it  is  being  fostered  by  only  a  small 
and  familiar  coterie  of  beneficiaries  and  admirers  of  the  former 
President  who  are  probably  acting  against  his  wishes  and  who  are 
styled  'The  Back  from  Elba  Club.' 

"  The  Herald  has  kept  the  public  informed  of  the  movements  of 
this  cabalistic  body  for  more  than  a  month,  but  all  the  newspapers 
are  taking  it  up  now.  Its  membership  is  limited  to  the  old  'tennis 
Cabinet '  and  their  associates,  some  of  whom  are  still  in  the  public 


service  under  the  present  Administration  ;  some  of  whom  are  pre- 
paring to  oppose  Mr.  Taft  on  all  things  because  he  signed  the 
Tariff  Bill  and  some  of  whom  are  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
Senators  Cummins  and  La  Follette,  both  aspirants  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  whose  friends  expect  to  make  headway  if  they  can  only 
get  President  Taft  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  to  fighting. 

"Thus  the  'Back  from  Elba  Club  '  is  divided  into  two  classes  : 
Class  A,  those  who  desire  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  run  for  President  in 
1912  ;  class  B,  those  who  desire  the  nomination  of  Senator  Cum- 
mins or  Senator  La  Follette  after  a  quarrel  has  been  started  be- 
tween President  Taft  and  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Neither  class,  it  is 
believed  here,  has  a  very  large  active  membership. 

"All  sorts  of  stories  are  being  put  out  by  the  'Back  from  Elba 
Club,'  which  has  excellent  facilities  for  publicity  in  and  out  of  the 
Government  service.  For  instance,  great  stress  is  laid  on  the 
Ballinger-Pinchot  row,  which  has  been  distorted  out  of  its  real 
importance.  Then  great  weight  is  given  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
to  be  a  war  on  Speaker  Cannon  and  that  President  Taft  must  op- 
pose the  Speaker  or 'go  down.'  

"Thus  far,  it  is  said,  notwithstanding  the  reports  that  the  Cabi- 
net is  excited,  the  only  member  who  sees  a  positive  menace  to 
President  Taft  in  the  activities  of  the  'club  '  is  Secretary  Ballinger. 
His  troubles  with  Mr.  Pinchot  and  Mr.  Pinchot's  dismissed  ally, 
Mr.  Glavis,  naturally  would  give  him  an  exaggerated  idea  oi 
things.  He  thinks  because  he  has  suffered  in  reputation  in  the 
Far  West  through  the  conservation  agitation,  that  everybody  must 
be  in  a  conspiracy  against  President  Taft.  The  President,  more 
than  any  one  else,  is  fitted  to  judge  the  state  of  the  country  and 
the  sentiments  entertained  toward  his  Administration.  His  friends 
say  that  he  is  satisfied  with  the  outlook." 

In  the  fact  that  Mr.  Taft's  Administration  is  openly  divided 
against  itself  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun 
(Ind.)  sees  "the  really  sinister  element  in  the  situation,"  an  ele- 
ment which  "seems  to  lend  itself  to  the  unwelcome  hypothesis  "  of 
a  pro-Roosevelt  plot.  Says  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.), 
broadly  surveying  the  political  field  : 

"  Interview  a  radical,  thoroughgoing  Roosevelt  man  ;  almost 
invariably  comes  the  declaration  that  the  former  President  will  be 
back  in  1912.  He  expresses  disappointment  in  Mr.  Taft,  thinks 
his  tour  a  frost,  finds  his  speeches  dull,  and  his  acts  half  the  time 
controlled  by  the 'interests.'  If  it  were  not  for  Gifford  Pinchot, 
the  Government  Forester,  'my  policies'  would  be  in  Jericho  await- 
ing the  trump  of  doom.  Reaction  menaces  the  nation,  and  its 
only  salvation  will  be  the  early  return  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  power. 
These  sentiments  may  often  be  drawn  from  the  average  Roosevelter 
one  casually  meets.  The  country  over,  they  make  a  body  of 
opinion  that  disturbs  the  political  atmosphere,  gives  fresh  encour- 
agement to  the  Republican  'insurgent'  movement  in  the  West 
against  Aldrich  and  Cannon,  inspires  fresh  attacks  upon  Secretary 
Ballinger,  and  opens  a  new  trail  for  the  muck-raking  magazines. 
Frantic  anti-Roosevelt  papers  like  the  New  York  Sun  see  the  tend- 
ency and  begin  to  shell  the  woods,  The  Sun,  by  the  way,  using 
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Herbert  Parsons  and  the  Sugar  Trust,  of  which  his  father  is  coun- 
sel, as  the  first  target." 

The  same  paper  offers  President  Taft  a  humorous  suggestion  by 
which  he  may  turn  this  " back-from-Elba "  movement  to  account 
in  securing  desired  legislative  reforms  : 

"When  obstructive  or  reactionary  Senators  and  Representatives 
come  to  him  and  say  they  can  not  support  his  program,  let  Mr. 
Taft  thump  the  table  and  say  :  'If  you  don't  give  me  this,  you'll 
get  Roosevelt  as  sure  as  fate,  in  1912.'  And  that  will  surely  fetch 
them.  The  railroads,  the  corporations,  the  'interests'  generally 
will  feel  the  force  of  the  argument,  when  their  turn  comes  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  the  Taft  program.  Let  Mr.  Taft  keep  thumping 
the  table  and  saying:  'You'll  get  Roosevelt,'  and  his  success  with 
Congress  in  the  next  three  years  may  be  wonderful  to  behold. 

"The  'Back-from-Elba '  movement,  therefore,  need  not  fill  us 
with  serious  dread,  provided  that  Mr.  Taft  thumps  the  table 
enough.  It  is,  however,  necessary  for  him  to  abandon  somewhat 
his  method  of  dealing  with  Congress,  as  illustrated  in  the  making 
of  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff,  and  work  upon  the  fears  of  that  body. 
Mr.  Taft  has  the  future  in  his  own  keeping." 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  careful  observer," 
says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  "that  a  systematic 
campaign  is  on  foot  to  discredit  the  Taft  Administration,  and  that 
the  particular  and  personal  followers  of  the  ex-President  are  bent 
upon  something   more   than  their  own  individual  'vindication.'" 

And  again  : 

"Tho  it  is  too  early  yet  for  a  forecast,  the  possibility  of  a  split, 
with  Taft  on  the  conservative  Republican  side  and  Roosevelt, 
'back  from  Elba'  in  1912,  as  the  legatee  of  Bryan,  is  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  present  imagination." 

To  the  Washington  Times  (Ind.),  however,  this  talk  of  an  anti- 
Administration  conspiracy  only  "suggests  a  rather  poor  order  of 
intelligence  "  on  the  part  of  those  who  give  it  credence.  As  to  the 
strength  of  the  "insurgent"  movement  against  the  Aldrich  and 
Cannon  domination,  estimates  vary.  While  a  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  New  York  Herald  (Ind.)  reports  that "the  'insur- 
gents' are  no  stronger  than  they  were  last  year,"  a  rather  search- 
ing investigation  by  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Ind.  Rep.)  leads  that 
paper  to  the  opposite  opinion.     To  quote  : 

"It  appears  that  the  Senators  and  members  of  Congress  who 
voted  against  the  Aldrich  Law  and  the  Representatives  who  were 
opposed  to  the  rules  of  the  House  are  justified  in  their  belief  that 
there  will  be  an  addition  to  the  number  of  insurgents  at  the  next 
Congressional  elections 


"The  information  given  The  Tribune's  correspondents  is  that 
already  some  forty  members  of  the  House  who  voted  for  the  Al- 
drich Law  have  agreed  to  act  independently  of  the  insurgents  in 
asking  Mr.  Cannon  to  retire  tmd  in  selecting  his  successor." 

There  are  many  of  President  Taft's  well-wishers,  remarks  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  who  feel  that  he  "  backed  the  wrong; 
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■ — Westerman  in  the  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 


horse  "  when  he  threw  in  his  lot  with  Cannon  and  Aldrich.  While 
asserting  that  he  did  this  in  the  interest  of  party  harmony  and 
efficiency,  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  that  the  result  so  far  has 
not  been  the  one  sought.  Thus  Speaker  Cannon  not  long  ago 
stated  that  if  the  insurgents  were  Republicans  then  he  was  some- 
thing else,  and  Senator  Cummins  has  retorted  as  follows: 

"There are  millions  of  Republicans  who  believe  that  tariff  duties 
should  not  substantially  exceed  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
producing  things  here  and  elsewhere  with  a  fair  profit  added.  I 
believe  they  constitute  a  large  majority  of  the  party ;  but  if  thej 
do  not,  they  will  in  the  near  future.  They  will  never  quit  the  fight 
until  they  win  the  victory,  and  1  warn  the  men  who  are  so  vocif- 
erous in  their  decrees  of  expulsion  that  they  had  better  conserve 
their  strength  for  self-defense.  They  will  need  all  they  have,  and 
more." 

The  militant  ring  of  Senator  Cummins'  words  leads  the  Wash- 
ington Post  (Ind.)  to  remark  : 

"A  clash  of  factions  is  threatened  that  (i)  may  impede  progress 
in  the  enactment  into  law  of  the  Republican  pledges  in  the  Chicago 
platform;  that  (2)  may  test  Republican  solidarity  as  it  has  not 
been  tested  in  many  years,  and  that  (3)  may  involve  the  Adminis- 
tration to  such  a  depth  that  no  man  will  be  able  to  forecast  the 
party-ticket  platform  and  outcome  in  1912." 

But  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  never  very  definitely  committed  himself  to 
the  cause  of  tariff  reform,  ami  as  he  considered  his  conservation 
policies  the  most  important  feature  of  his  Administration,  the  at- 
tack upon  Secretary  Ballinger's  administration  of  the  Interior 
Department  would  seem  to  be  the  real  storm-center  around  which 
the  alleged  plot  revolves.  Altho  the  first  charges  against  Mr. 
Ballinger  were  dismissed  as  unfounded  by  President  Taft,  Mr. 
Glavis,  who  was  discharged  from  the  department  for  complaining 
of  the  official  action  of  his  superiors,  now  returns  to  the  attack  in 
the  pages  of  Collier's  Weekly.  While  this  latest  contribution  to 
the  controversy  is  denounced  by  Secretary  Ballinger  as  "a  tissue 
of  falsehood  and  insinuations  utterly  unwarranted  in  view  of  the 
facts  easily  obtained  by  anybody  who  wants  them,"  a  portion  of 
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the  press  seem  to  feel  ih.u  the  whole  mattei  is  too  serious 

ami  too  complicated  to  be  settled  except  by  a  thorough  Congres- 
sional investigation. 

Mr.  Glavis  was  the  head  of  the  field  ser  ice  of  the  General  Land 
Office.  He  explains  that  his  motive  in  publishing  the  inside  his- 
toi\  of  the  Cunningham  claims  and  of  other  matters  connected 
the  altitude  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  toward  the 
Alaska  (  oal  fields  is  "  to  save  for  the  <  Government  many  thousands 
of  acres  <>t  coal-lands  which  1  believe  the  Land  Office  may  in  the 
neat  future  gi  ant  to  fraudulent  claimants."  It  is  hinted  b)  '  oilier 's 
that  behind  these  fraudulent  claims  is  the  scheme  of  a  powerful 
group  of  capitalists  to  monopolize  the  future  coal  supply  of  the 
United  States.  The  facts  of  the  case  as  affecting  Secretary  Bal- 
linger are  thus  summarized  by  Mr.  ( >lavis  : 

"The  coal-lands  of  Alaska  owned  by  the  Government  amount 
to  over  ioo.ooo  acres.  They  are  the  future  coal  supply  of  the 
nation,  of  almost  inestimable  value.  Possession  of  them  by  pri- 
vate individuals  means  great  wealth— a  monopoly  of  them  would 
be  a  national  mena< 

"  <  mi  November  12,  moo.  President  Roosevelt  withdrew  all  coal 
lands  in  Alaska  from  public  entry  ;  but  previous  to  thai  time  there 
were  about  900  claims  filed,  covering  about  100,000  acres  (nearly 
the  whole  of  the  coal-fields).  The  law  attempts  to  prevent 
monopoly  of  such  claims  by  limiting  the  amount  of  each  claim  and 
providing  that  each  claimant  must  take  up  the  land  in  his  own  in- 
terest and  for  his  own  use.  This  law  has  been  interpreted  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  forbid  speculating  in  coal- 
lands  before  entry — either  by  dummy  entrymen  or  by  previous 
lgr<  ements  to  consolidate  claims  after  entry.  <  )f  these  00c  claims 
to  Alaska  coal-lands-  among  them  the  so-called  Cunningham 
»roup — the  majority  are  fraudulent. 

"  As  to  the  action  of  the  Land  Office  on  these  claims.  1  assert 
that  the  Land  Office  ordered  the  Cunningham  claims  to  patent 
without  due  investigation  when  Commissioner  Ballingerknew  they 
were  under  suspicion  ;  that  while  in  office  Commissioner  Ballinger 
urged  Congress  to  pass  a  law  which  would  validate  fraudulent 
Alaska  claims:  that  shortly  after  resigning  from  office  he  became 
attorney  for  the  Cunningham  group  and  other  Alaska  claims  ;  that 
soon  after  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Interior  his  office  rendered 
adecision  which  would  have  validated  all  fraudulent  Alaska  claims, 
A  reversal  of  that  decision  on  every  point  was  obtained  from 
Attorney-General  W'ickershani.  Had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Wickers- 
bain's  decision,  every  fraudulent  Alaska  claim  would  have  gone 
to  patent.  I  assert  that  in  the  spring  of  1909  the  Land  Office 
urged  me  to  an  early  trial  of  these  cases  before  the  investigation 
was  finished,  and  when  Secretary   Ballinger,  as  the  President  has 


stated,  knew  that  the  Cunningham  claims  were  invalid.     When  I 
appealed  to  Secretary  Ballinger  for  postponement,  he  referred  me 
to  his  subordinates.     The  Department  of  Agriculture  intervened. 
I  was  superseded  in  the  charge 
of  the  cases,  and  the  man  who 
superseded    me    indorsed    my 
recommendations,      and      the 
postponement     was     granted. 
Immediately       thereafter       I 
made   my  report  on   the  Cun- 
ningham   cases    to    President 
Tait.  and  was  dismissed  from 
the    service  for    insubordina- 
tion." 

Mr.  ( rla\  is  goes  on  to  say 
that,  in  laying  the  facts  before 
the  President,  "  I  made  no 
charge  of  criminality  against 
Mr.  Ballinger,  nor  do  I  make 
it  now."     To  quote  : 

"1  was  not  investigating 
either  Mr.  Ballinger  or  Mr. 
Dennett,  but  the  Alaska  coal 
cases.  Because  I  knew  that 
these  cases  weie  to  come  be- 
fore Mr.  Dennett  and  that 
there  was  no  appeal  from  his 
decision  save  to  Secretary 
Ballinger.  because  Secretary 
Ballinger  had  stated  he  would 
not  act  in  these  cases  and  be- 
cause the  next  ranking  officer 
of  the  department  was  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Fierce,  who  had 
signed  the  decision  which  Mr. 
Wickersham  had  overruled,  1 
believed  the  Alaska  coal  cases 
were  in  danger.  The  President 
has  seen  in  this  nothing  but  overzeal  and  insubordination  on  my 
part,  and  an  opportunity  to  praise  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
I  have  not  been  informed  what  answer  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  made  to  my  statement,  but  the  public  will  judge  whether 
I  am  right  in  thinking  the  Alaska  coal  claims  are  still  in  danger.'" 

"If  by  this  'interference,'  which  the  President  seems  to  resent,. 
Glavis  saved  for  the  time  these  lands,  he  certainly  deserves, 
something  besides  dismissal."  says  the  Boston  Tran script  ( I nd. 
Rep.). 


L.    R.    GLAVIS, 

Who- was  trained  as  an  investigator  of 
l:uid  frauds  under  the  Roosevelt  Admin- 
istration, and  dismissed  from  the  Land 
Office  for  insubordination  under  the- 
present  regime.  "  The  public  will 
judge,"  he  says,  "  whether  I  am  right  in 
thinking  the  Alaska  coal  claims  are  stilL 
in  danger." 


Portrait  copyrighted,  1909,  by  Harris  A  Ewing.  Washington,  D.  C. 

"ARE  the   guggenheims    in    charge  of    the  department 

OF  the  interior?" 

This  is  part  of  a  cover  design  used  last  week  by  Collier's  Weekly. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  TRIP 

SOMK  seem  inclined  to  question  whether  the  President's  great 
tour  of  the  country  was  worth  the  time,  money,  and  neglect 
of  public  business  that  it  cost.  Thus  the  New  York  Evening  Sun 
believes  that  the  experiment  of  government  from  a  private  car  has 
not  proved  a  success.  "Not  only  has  the  ordinary  business  of 
government  been  neglected,"  objects  this  paper,  but  "the decencies, 
of  public  life  have  been  ignored,"  and  "there  is  a  consensus  of  in- 
telligent opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  expedition  was  a  mistake."" 
The  President's  own  estimate  of  the  results  ol  the  13.000-mile 
round  of  speeches  and  banquets,  according  to  the  correspondents, 
is  that  "  I  have  learned  a  great  deal,  and  look  forward  to  four  years 
of  usefulness  from  the  information  and  observation  of  the  last  two- 
months."  In  the  course  of  this  grand  Presidential  tour  Mr.  Tait 
crossed  31  States  and  Territories,  visited  76  cities  and  as  many 
more  towns,  made  250  speeches,  attended  50  banquets,  and  traveled 
by  25  separate  railroad  systems  as  well  as  by  steamboat  and  auto- 
mobile. Mr.  William  Hoster,  who  accompanied  the  President  as 
staff  correspondent  of  the  New  York  American,  adds  to  these  pic- 
turesque statistics  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of  his  refusal  to  accept 
gifts  of  an  expensive  nature,  the  President  received  enough  pres- 
ents to  fill  two  or  three  express-cars.  Among  these  were  "a  col- 
lection of  Indian  pottery,  gallons  of  native  wines,  bushels  of  apples. 
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and  peaches,  tons  of  grapes,  at  least  a  hogshead  of  honey,  a  score 
of  'keys  '  to  the  cities  he  visited,  scarf-pins,  watch-fobs,  golf-sticks, 
sombreros,  a  sackful  of  crank  letters,  a  couple  of  carloads  of  flowers, 
and  a  dozen  possums."  .Mr.  Hoster  further  reports:  "Excepting 
in  the  Middle  West — where  his  reception  was  rather  chilly — the 
President  received  everywhere  a  hearty  greeting,  but  he  declared 
his  reception  in  the  South  topped  them  all." 

The  President  comes  back  "with  an  excellent  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion of  national  sentiment  and  the  nature  of  its  demands  on  his 
Administration,"  remarks  the  Washington  Times  (Ind.),  while  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  which  thinks  Mr.  Taft  "almost  certain 
to  make  good,"  weighs  the  results  of  his  long  journey  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs : 

"  It  was  the  expectation  at  the  start  of  the  tour  that  it  would  have 
important  effects  in  quieting  discontent  in  the  West.  Seemingly, 
the  attitude  of  the  Administration  toward  not  a  few  national  prob- 
lems had  been  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  in  that  section.  Particu- 
larly was  there  dissatisfaction  over  the  outcome  of  the  fight  for  an 
amendment  of  the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  over 

the  form  which  the  tariff  re- 
vision was  given  on  enact- 
ment. 

"So,  a  wide  public  expres- 
sion was  given  to  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Taft's  long  itinerary, 
which  would  bring  him  into 
personal  contact  with  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  in  localities  remote 
from  the  capital,  and  the  op- 
portunity which  it  would 
afford  for  an  outline  of  his 
views, would  result  in  strength- 
ening the  Administration  in 
places  where  it  seemed  in 
need  of  being  strengthened. 

"Has  the  expectation  thus 
entertained  been  fulfilled  ? 
How  much  of  a  success  has 
the  tour  proved  to  be  from  a 

political  standpoint  ? 

"In  the  early  stages  of  the 
journey,  before  the  West  had 
been  reached,  there  was  that 
indorsement  of  Senator  Al- 
drich,  whose  views,  altho  he 
is  a  great  leader  in  his  party, 
are  by  no  means  the  views  of 
the  average  Republican  of 
the  Middle  West.  The  Presi- 
dential cortege  having  arrived 
in  the  upper  end  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  there  was  that  defense 
of  the  tariff  revision  which,  in  whatever  other  light  it  is  viewed, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  tactical  mistake  in  the  sense  that  it  is  always 
a  tactical  mistake  to  permit  oneself  to  be  put  on  the  defensive 
when  it  can  be  avoided.  At  a  point  still  further  West  was  that 
meeting  between  Ballinger  and  Pinchot  in  the  Presidential  party 
which  renewed  critical  discussion  as  to  the  Administration  atti- 
tude toward  those  who  seek  to  possess  natural  wealth  belong- 
ing to  the  whole  people. 

"Judged  as  a  political  mission  giving  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
pression of  Administration  views  and  policies,  the  tour  can  not  be 
pronounced  a  marked  success.  Mr.  Taft  has  said  few  things  cal- 
culated to  draw  him  closer  to  the  great  heart  of  the  people.  A 
suspicion  that  has  found  repeated  oral  utterance  is  that  Brother 
Charles  P.  Taft,  the  multi-millionaire,  has  a  very  great  influence 
over  the  Presidential  mind  in  the  matter  of  economic  issues." 

Put  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  trip  based  on  die  influence  of 
the  Taft  personality,  the  same  paper  continues,  would  probably 
make  a  better  showing.     Thus  : 

"No  small  percentage  of  the  voters  of  the  country  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  Mr.  Taft  at  close  range,  to  take  note  of  his  agreeable 
qualities,  of  his  great  patience,  and  good-nature,  and  above  all, 
of  his  obvious  sincerity  and  desire  to  do  the  right  thing.     A  strong 


BISHOP    WARREN    A.    CANDLER, 

Who  calls  upon  the  Southern  people 
to  resent  Mr.  Rockefeller's  "million-dol- 
lar dose  of  vermifuge." 


impress  must  have  been  left  on  these  many  voters,  for  Mr.  Taft 
has  a  way  of  inspiring  confidence  in  those  with  whom  he  comes 
in  close  contact." 

The  practical  result  of  the  tour,  says  the  Philadelphia  Press 
(Rep.),  is  that  "the  country  has  been  set  to  thinking,  and  thinking 
as  a  whole,  «n  the  questions  of  the  day."     To  quote  : 

"Regulation  of  corporations,  the  central  bank,  the  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  the  work  that  has  to  be  done  in  irrigation,  the 
real  character  of  the  tariff  passed  this  year,  the  necessity  of  large 
expenditure  on  internal  improvements,  the  wisdom  of  developing 
our  waterways,  our  foreign  relations,  particularly  with  reference 
to  Japan  and  Spanish- American  countries,  our  policy  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  expenditure  upon  it,  and 
many  internal  questions  of  as  much  importance  as  any  of  these, 
tho  less  frequently  discust,  in  education,  in  the  family,  and  in  sec- 
tional relations,  have  been  brought  before  the  country  during 
President  Taft's  long  and  fruitful  trip 

"When  Congress  meets  it  will  be  found  that  the  whole  body  of 
Representatives  and  Senators  have  a  clearer  conception  of  what 
public  opinion  is  on  these  many  issues  than  could  possibly  have 
been  reached  except  by  the  speeches  of  the  President,  who  has 
wisely  chosen  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  nation  and  not  of  the 
party,  and  who,  without  an  orator's  power  to  inspire  and  inflame, 
has  what  is  perhaps  more  useful,  the  gift  of  so  talking  about  great 
national  issues  that  the  plain  man  in  the  streets  feels  that  he  is 
hearing  them  discust  in  a  language  easily  understood  by  all." 

The  New  York  Evenitig  Post  (Ind.)  agrees  with  The  Evening 
Sin/,  that  the  trip  was  a  mistake.     Says  The  Post  : 

"  The  postive  disadvantage  of  the  President's  being  so  long  and 
far  away,  and  so  much  out  of  touch  with  the  public  business  and 
with  his  Cabinet,  has  plainly  appeared.  If  President  Taft  had 
been  in  Washington,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  'indiscretion  ' 
of  Minister  Crane  would  have  been  ignored  or  smoothed  over. 
Other  inconveniences,  if  not  actual  injuries  to  the  orderly  dispatch 
of  affairs,  have  arisen.  When  Congress  comes  to  look  the  whole 
matter  over  at  leisure,  we  doubt  if  it  will  be  minded  again  to  vote 
$25,000  to  pay  for  Presidential  traveling  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  one  experiment  has  not  been  so  successful  as  to  call  for  a 
repetition." 


A   MILLION-DOLLAR  INSULT  TO  THE 

SOUTH 

OISHOP  WARREN  A.  CANDLER,  of  Georgia,  is  out  with 
*-*  a  statement  branding  as  an  insult  to  the  South  the  gift  of 
$1,000,000  made  by  John  D.  Rockefeller  to  eradicate  the  hookworm 
in  that  region.  "For  some  reason,"  he  declares  bitterly,  "self- 
appointed  philanthropists  have  taken  it  on  themselves  to  discover 
and  proclaim  conditions  in  the  South  calculated  to  create  further 
prejudice  against  the  States  and  people  of  the  South,  to  divert 
immigration  and  to  alarm  the  resident  population,"  and  he  calls 
upon  the  Southern  people  to  resent  this  "million-dollar  dose  of 
vermifuge."  Many  have  responded  to  the  Bishop's  call.  The 
hookworm,  it  will  be  remembered,  saps  the  energy  of  its  victim, 
and  has  hence  been  sometimes  called  "the  germ  of  laziness." 
Does  Mr.  Rockefeller  mean  to  say  that  the  people  of  the  South 
are  lazy,  exclaim  his  critics.  "Where  was  that  hookworm,  or  'lazy 
disease,'  when  it  took  five  Yankee  soldiers  to  whip  one  South- 
erner ?  "  demands  the  Macon  (Ga).  Telegraph.  Where  is  it  now, 
when  the  South  is  making  the  most  wonderful  recovery  from  de- 
feat and  disaster  ever  seen  in  history?  asks  another  paper.  Some 
aver  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  is  slyly,  in  the  guise  of  charity,  trying 
to  "buy  the  appreciation  of  a  people  whom  he  has  been  robbing 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,"  as  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer  puts  it.  The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  discerns  his 
purpose  thus : 

"  Mr.  Rockefeller  heads  a  compact  power  which  aims  at  nothing 
less  than  governing  the  United  States  in  its  own  interest  and  even 
now  very  nearly  does  so.  This  power  is  not  for  one  generation 
only,  but  will  be  transmitted  entire.  Apart  from  the  question  of 
taint  upon  his  almost  inconceivable  wealth,  we  must  consider  that 
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wealth's  potentialities.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  with  $30.000,000 already 
given  or  set  aside,  is  in  a  splendid  way  to  take  over  the  South.  At 
the  present  rate  there  will  soon  be  very  tew  people  left  in  this  sec- 
tion who  can  decently  open  their  mouths  about  him  or  the  things 
he  stands  tor  except  in  praise." 

It  gives  the  world  a  wrong   impression  of   the   South   when   it    is 
picked  out  as  "a  special  object  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  phil- 


— From  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

anthropists  who  have  made  their  immense  fortunes  out  of  illegal 
rebates,  dishonest  restraints  of  trade,  robber  tariffs,  and  defective 
armor  plate,"  thinks  the  Nashville  Tennesseean,  which  proceeds: 

"It  will  not  be  well  for  the  South  for  it  to  get  in  the  habit  of 
looking  for  assistance  to  men  whose  lives  have  been  devoted  to 
legalized  robbery.  Money  from  them  makes  many  apologists  for 
them,  and  is  bad  for  the  morals  of  a  people  who  have  always  been 
governed  by  the  highest  sense  of  honor  and  an  admirable  spirit  of 
independence  in  forming  their  views  of  national  questions." 

There  are  no  more  lazy  people  in  the  South  than  anywhere  else, 
affirms  the  Macon  Telegraph,  and  it  resents  the  slander  of  the 
million-dollar  gift  in  these  words: 

"Go  into  the  factories,  the  fields,  the  workshops,  and  in  the 
slums  everywhere,  and  one  finds  degenerate  specimens  of  humanity 
— no  more  in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  or  elsewhere. 

"But  all  this  talk  has  simply  been  used  to  revive  the  old  slander 
about  laziness  in  the  South—the  South  that  built  this  nation,  that 
made  it  a  success  for  seventy  years,  and  furnished  nearly  all  of  its 
Presidents  and  great  statesmen  during  that  period.  If  the  South 
has  not  kept  up  fully  during  the  last  forty  years  with  the  advance- 
ment of  this  whole  country,  it  is  because  of  the  paralysis  of  war  and 
reconstruction. 

"  It  is  all  a  monstrous  lie  1 

"We  presume  that  the  commission  appointed  by  Rockefeller, 
and  endowed  by  him  with  a  million  plunks,  will  find  no  trouble  in 
ascertaining  the  fact  that  kerosene  oil  is  a  'sure-pop'  against  bug, 
mites,  parasites,  and  the  like  ;  and  after  a  further  investigation  we 
see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  prescribe  a  teaspoonful  before 
breakfast  every  morning,  taken  internally,  and  a  smidgin  rubbed 
in  thoroughly  upon  the  small  of  the  back,  for  every  mother's  son 
of  us  living  south  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Ohio  rivers. 
'Have  you  taken  your  ile  ?  '  will  be  the  salutation  at  breakfast 
every  morning ! 

"Seriously,  the  whole  blooming  farce  is  a  libel  on  the  South, 
calculated  and  intended  to  keep  desirable  immigrants  from  coming 
among  us.     It  is  a  stratagem  of  the  enemy. 

"It  is  a  part  of  that  warfare  that  began  more  than  fifty  years 
ago,  but  more  insidious  and  dangerous  because  it  comes  in  the 
guise  of  friendship,  'bearing  gifts.'     Away  with  it !  " 

One  of  the  keenest  critics  of  the  hookworm  donation  is  The 
Manufacturers'1  Record,  of  Baltimore,  which  informs  its  readers 
that  "  this  vast  endowment  for  the  debauchery  of  the  people  of  the 


South  is  an  unmerited  gratuitous  insult  to  the  untainted  intelli- 
gence "  of  its  people.     It  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  population  of  the  United  States,  numbering  31,000,000,  in 
[860  had  wealth  aggregating  #16,000,000,000.  The  population  of 
the  South  to-day,  27,000,000,  or  4,000,000  less  than  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  country  in  1S60,  has  wealth  aggregating  $2 2, 000, 000,- 
000,  or  $6,000,000,000  more  than  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  in 
[860.  With  such  wealth  and  with  its  equipment  in  things  material 
the  South  ought  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  witting  beggar, 
whether  president  or  professor  of  a  university  or  college,  declasse" 
clergymen,  public  official,  or  any  other  being,  white  or  black,  to 
find  comfort  save  in  the  purlieus  congenial  to  human  shame.  It 
should  close  and  bar  the  door  of  anything  that  by  the  most  violent 
strain  of  the  imagination  can  possibly  be  mistaken  for  hospitality 
against  any  influence  that  tempts  it  to  intellectual  and  moral 
pauperism. 

"Non-resistance  to  the  emasculating  proffers  that  have  been 
made  to  it  during  the  past  decade  means  that  all  the  material  pros- 
perity that  may  be  evolved  from  its  magnificent  natural  resources 
will  be  a  curse  that  any  upright  folk  would  avoid  as  they  would 
avoid  the  easy  path  to  Hell 

"The  South  is  confronted  by  the  greatest  danger  to  its  welfare 
and  happiness  that  has  ever  assailed  any  respectable  people.  The 
million-dollar  hookworm  benetaction  should  be  repudiated  as 
promptly  as  were  the  benefactions  of  the  visiting  'philanthropists  ' 
of  1865-76.  The  two  repudiations  would  touch  the  same  individ- 
uals in  some  cases. 

"The  hookworms  that  the  South  should  eradicate  from  itself  are 
those  that  would  hook  it  to  degradation." 

Other  Southern  papers,  however,  fail  to  see  any  such  fell  and 
dire  intents  and  possibilities  in  this  gift  to  heal  the  sick.  The 
Savannah  News  declares  that  it  sees  no  "reason  for  resenting  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  action,"  and  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  Augusta 
Chronicle,  and  the  Houston  Post  agree.    Says  the  Mobile  Register: 

"Mr.  Rockefeller's  million,  to  be  used  in  eradicating  the  hook- 
worm, is  given  with  a  peculiar  pleasure,  he  says,  as  it  will  be  used 
inmost  part  in  the  South,  because  it  will  'in  some  measure  express  ' 
his  'appreciation  of  their  many  kindnesses  and  hospitalities.' 
Compliments  aside,  we  earnestly  hope  that  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
donation  will  set  going  such  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  afflicted  people 
as  to  bring  about  a  general  campaign  in  all  the  States  and  in  the 
counties  of  the  States.     If  what  is  said  about  the  hookworm  dis- 


THE  AMERICAN   HOOKWORM. 

Cunningham  in  the  Washington  Herald. 

ease  is  true,  the  South  is  losing  actually  millions  of  dollars  in  prod- 
ucts and  potentially  more  millions  of  dollars  in  failure  to  acquire 
industrious  immigrants.  No  better  investment  can  be  made  than 
the  one  that  will  free  the  afflicted  people  of  the  disease  that  inca- 
pacitates them." 

The  New  Orleans   Times-Democrat  weighs  the  charges  made 
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against  the  Rockefeller  gift  and  finds  them  wanting.  Pellagra 
and  hookworm  are  probably  not  as  prevalent  as  sensationalists 
Mould  have  us  believe,  says  this  paper,  but  "'the  sound  common 
sense  of  the  country  will  utilize  any  opportunity  that  presents  it- 
self to  get  rid  entirely  of  these  new  maladies,  whether  they  prevail 
ii\  the  South  or  in  the  North,  or  all  over  the  country."  Says  the 
Columbia  State  : 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  South  is  going  to  make  a  fool  of  it- 
self in  regard  to  this  matter.  The  intelligent,  sober  men  of  the 
South  have  long  ago  become  wearied  and  disgusted  with  this  sec- 
tional chip  that  some  of  our  spokesmen  insist  upon  carrying  on 
their  shoulders.  They  are  tired  of  this  business  of  being  put  in 
the  attitude  of  constantly  being  on  the  qui  vive  for  an 'insult.' 
They  are  sick  of  this  exploitation  of  the  'sensitiveness'  of  a 
'proud'  people.  They  have  ceased  to  desire — if  they  ever  did — 
being  made  the  laughing-stock  of  sober-thinking  men.  If  the 
hookworm  had  been  prevalent  in  New  England,  doubtless  Mr. 
Rockefeller  would  have  given  this  same  million  for  the  campaign 
against  the  plague  ;  if  it  had  been  in  the  West,  then  the  gift  would 
have  been  made  in  the  same  way.  And  in  either  instance  it  would 
have  been  mentioned  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  gift  was  made 
for  a  fight  against  the  disease  in  New  England  or  in  the  West  as 
the  case  might  be.     That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

"  The  South  will  not  only  make  itself  laughable,  but  it  will  show 
itself  ungrateful  if  it  fails  to  accept  the  Rockefeller  gift  in  the  ad- 
mirable spirit  in  which  it  was  offered.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Jiishop  Candler  expresses  anybody's  but  his  own  opinion." 


CALIFORNIA  PRESS  ON   HENEY'S  FALL 

THE  defeat  of  Francis  J.  Heney  for  district  attorney  in  San 
Francisco  on  November  2,  by  9,000  majority,  is  not  a  vic- 
tory for  graft,  say  the  papers  that  opposed  him — an  explanation 
that  seems  to  be  called  for  by  the  loud  declarations  of  the  papers 
<of  neighboring  cities  that  his  defeat  is  exactly  that.  The  new 
*r.ayor,  Mr.  P.  H.  McCarthy  (Union  Labor),  made  his  campaign 
on  the  promise  to  make  San  Francisco  "the  Paris  of  America," 
and  the  new  district  attorney.  Mr.  Charles  M.  Fickert,  made  his 
campaign  on  the  promise  to  drop  t  he  prosecution  of  the  graft  cases, 
so  that  the  San  Diego  Union  interprets  the  result  as  a  victory  for 
graft  and  vice  and  "a  severe  setback  for  the  friends  of  honest  gov- 
ernment." But  the  anti-Heney  papers  in  San  Francisco  insist 
that  such  views  are  mistaken.  The  Argonaut  explains  the  oppo- 
sition to  Heney  by  saying  that  he  had  so  fallen  under  the  influence 
<ii  Rudolph  Spreckels,  who  was  financing  his  prosecutions,  that 
the  district  attorney's  office  had  become  an  instrument  for  private 
revenge.  Another  anti-Heney  paper,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
gives  its  theory  of  Heney 's  failure  thus  : 

"  The  objection  to  Mr.  Heney  is  that  he  does  not  get  any  grafter 
into  jail  and  keep  him  there.  And  he  has  not  succeeded  because 
be  has  not  selected  for  prosecution  those  against  whom  the  evi- 
dence was  strongest,  but  those  whom  he  was  most  anxious  to 
punish,  and  because  both  professionally  and  temperamentally  he 
is  wholly  unfit  for  the  position  of  public  prosecutor. 

"Heney  and  his  backers  had  the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
public  of  this  city  when  he  began  work  three  years  ago.  Even  after 
his  acts  had  impaired  the  confidence  originally  felt  in  him  the 
triumphant  election  of  Taylor  and  Langdon  by  phenomenal  ma- 
jorities proved  that  the  people  were  still  ready  to  stand  by  him 
and  the  work  that  he  was  doing.  They  believed  that  there  was 
still  undisclosed  evidence,  or  clues  that  would  lead  to  evidence, 
which  would  secure  beyond  peradventure  the  conviction  of  all  who 
Tnost  deserved  punishment. 

"The  feeling  of  the  people  to-day  as  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
grafters  is  precisely  what  it  was  three  years  ago  and  two  years  ago. 
If  there  is  no  longer  confidence  in  Heney  as  a  prosecutor  it  js  due 
solely  to  his  professional  blunders  in  the  conduct  of  cases, his  at- 
tempt to  convict  by  popular  passioi.  instead  of  legal  evidence,  his 
disqualification  of  citizens  for  jury  service  by  his  publication  of 
evidence,  and  his  passionate  harangues,  and  similar  misconduct  in 
and  out  of  court,  with  which  all  are  familiar. 

"As  the  net  result  of  three  years"  work   Mr.  Heney  has  created 


conditions  under  which  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  even  a  jury 
can  be  got  to  try  any  of  these  cases.  With  all  his  cry  for  continued 
prosecution  not  a  soul  in  this  city  now  expects  the  conviction  of 
anybody  under  Heney 's  direction.  Not  one  even  of  his  supporters 
would  pretend  to  expect  it. 

"These  being  the  facts,  there  is  a  strong  demand  from  the  greater 
portion  of  the  public  that  these  graft  cases  shall  be  turned  over  to 
a  new  man  to  take  them  up  free  from  the  personal  antagonisms 
which  Heney's  methods  have  created  and  deal  with  them  in  behalf 
of  the  people  precisely  as  he  deals  with  all  other  cases  in  his  office 
— and  in  his  office  and  in  the  courts,  and  not  in  the  press  or  from 
the  stump. 

"And  there  is  a  most  profound  conviction  of  the  folly,  and  even 
scandal,  of  committing  the  prosecution  of  all  criminal  cases  in 
this  city  to  one  who  has  made  such  a  botch  of  the  cases  which  he 
has  tried." 

The  San  Francisco  Call  and  Bulletin,  which  supported  Heney, 
accept  his  defeat  as  the  verdict  of  the  voters  that  the  graft  prose- 
cutions shall  cease,  but  they  do  not  go  on  to  indulge  in  any  pessi- 
mistic reflections  on  San  Francisco.  This  reticence,  however,  is 
not  shared  by  the  papers  of  other  California  towns.  The  election 
is  taken  by  the  Oakland  Enquirer  as  "  the  moral  effacement  of 
the  city,"  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"In  San  Francisco's  extremity  due  to  the  destruction  of  the 
elements  Oakland  generously  refrained  from  taking  advantage  of 
its  sister  city  while  other  places  sought  to  reap  material  benefit 
from  the  havoc  wrought  by  the  earthquake  and  fire.  This  was  a 
disaster  which  the  people  of  San  Francisco  could  not  prevent,  but 
the  moral  degradation  into  which  that  municipality  has  been 
plunged  has  been  brought  by  its  citizens  upon  themselves. 

"As  a  result  of  the  election  of  Tuesday  the  fact  has  been  flashed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  that  graft  and  bribery 
are  no  longer  regarded  as  crimes  in  San  Francisco. 

"  It  has  been  made  evident  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  voter  of  that 
city  enforcement  of  the  law  against  wealthy  malefactors  is 
impossible. 

"  The  people  en  masse  have  consented  that  they  may  be  exploited 
and  robbed  collectively  with  impunity 

"The  acquiescence  in  these  conditions  by  the  voters  in  the  re- 
cent election  can  but  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  San  Francisco 
in  diverting  capital  and  population  from  that  city. 

"This  state  of  affairs  ought  to  furnish  an  incentive  to  Oakland 
to  maintain  high  standards  of  civic  ethics  and  efficiency. 

"Oakland's  municipal  government  has  been  remarkably  free 
from  scandal  and  this  city  is  making  marvelous  civic  progress.  .   .  . 

"This  contrast  with  San  Francisco,  taken  with  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  Oakland  offers,  should  supply  another  reason  for 
the  people  of  this  city  to  put  forth  a  united  effort  to  carry  forward 
comprehensive  schemes  of  public  improvement,  which  will  serve 
to  emphasize  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  the  conspicuous  contrast 
which  Oakland  affords  by  clean  and  decent  administration  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  hands  of  exploiters  and  demagogs." 

The  Los  Angeles //^/vi'/^  predicts  similarly  that  capital  will  now 
be  diverted  from  San  Francisco  to  other  California  cities,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Express  declares  this  election  a  worse  disaster  to  the 
city  than  the  earthquake  and  fire  of  1906 — 

"There  were  remedies  for  the  disaster  of  1906.  Courage  and 
resolution  applied  them.  With  splendid  energies  and  tireless  hands 
a  new  city  was  reared  on  the  wrecked  foundations  of  the  city  that 
had  been  destroyed.  Behold  renewed  the  stately  streets  and  noble 
avenues  walled  in  by  the  monuments  to  trade. 

"  But  there  is  no  remedy  for  the  hurt  the  town  has  now  received. 
This  moral  catastrophe  is  not  to  be  repaired.  Earthquake  and 
fire  were  material  misfortunes,  under  which  San  Francisco  suffered, 
but  for  which  San  Francisco  was  not  responsible.  The  defeat  of 
Heney  is  a  municipal  disaster  for  which  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco are  alone  responsible.      It  is  their  deliberate  work. 

"  It  means  an  abandonment  of  justice.  It  means  the  condonation 
of  graft.  It  means  an  alliance  with  crime.  It  means  the  glorifi- 
cation of  boodle.  It  means  civic  peace?  Possibly — but  it  means 
the  payment  of  civic  dishonor  as  the  awful  price. 

"How  much  greater  the  earthquake  of  November,  1909,  than  the 
earthquake  of  April,  1906!  The  one  left  San  Francisco  in  ashes, 
but  still  resolute  and  undismayed.  The  other  leaves  the  town  in 
infamy." 
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A  RECORD  BEQUEST 

THAI'  the  good  our  millionaires  do  lives  after  them,  while 
their  power  for  evil  is  generally  interred  with  their  hones. 
i>  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  and 
echoed  by   t lie  New   Vork    World  and  the  Washington  Star,  in 

commenting  on  the  will  of  the  late  John  Stewart  Kennedy.  This 
\  n  York  hanker  has  left  to  various  charitable,  educational,  and 
religious  institutions  nearly  half  of  a  total  fortune  of  about  $60,- 
000.000.  the  largest  benefactions  being:  510.000,000  to  certain 
Presbyterian  church  organizations,  $2,2 50, 000  each  to  Columbia 
University,  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  and  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  51.500,000  each  to  the  Church  Extension  Commit- 
tee of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  Robert  College  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  United  Charities.  According  to  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  this  is  the  "largest  testamentary  gift  of  the  sort  in  the 
history  of  the  world."  an  opinion  shared  by  the  Boston  Transcript, 
which  adds  that  perhaps  there  has  never  been  a  gift  "that  showed 
the  application  of  more  discriminating  judgment."  The  same 
thought  is  exprest  more  fully  by  Prof.  Edward  T.  Devine  in  The 
Survey  (New  York),  who  goes  on  to  differentiate  between  this  and 
some  other  great  bequests  : 

"His  gifts  of  over  $30,000,000  to  religious,  educational,  philan- 
thropic, and  civic  purposes  represent  no  sudden  whims,  no  desire 
for  personal  memorials,  no  freakish  attempts  at  originality.  The 
will  creates  no  new  institution,  imposes  no  new  obligation  on  any 
institution  except  such  as  naturally  accompanies  enlarged  re- 
sources, and  contains  practically  no  provision  limiting  the  discre- 
tion of  the  trustees  of  institutions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
gifts  shall  be  applied.  Immense  as  the  bequests  are,  they  can  be 
used  for  current  expenses  or  for  endowment,  for  the  payment  of 
salaries  or  for  the  erection  of  buildings,  for  the  carrying  on  of  ex- 
isting activities  or  for  the  inauguration  of  new  activities,  in  each 
case  as  the  responsible  directors  or  managers  may  think  best.  .  .  . 
Whatever  counsel  he  may  have  taken,  there  is  no  doubt  that  .Mr. 
Kennedy's  personal  judgment  is  reflected  in  his  remarkable  will. 
Its  real  inspiration  is  faith  in  fellow  men  and  in  the  Divine 
Providence,  faith  in  the  future,  faith  in  the  value  and  permanence 
of  our  institutions,  faith  in  education,  in  literature  and  art,  in 
charity,  in  missionary  enterprise,  in  religion." 

The  Independent  (New  York)  also  finds  this  to  be  a  "model 
will."  saying : 

"  It  indicates  the  testator's  personal  knowledge  of  the  institutions 
designated  and  an  unusually  wise  appreciation  of  their  value.  Of 
course  the  larger  half  of  the  estate  goes  to  relatives  and  personal 
friends,  as  is  right ;  but  his  obligations  to  the  public  are  hand- 
somely recognized.  And  there  is  a  wise  understanding  of  what 
are  the  forces  which  benefit  the  world,  religion  and  education  : 
and  the  education  under  religious  influences.  Would  that  other 
rich  men,  whose  wealth  always  comes  from  the  public,  might  as 
fully  and  wisely  recognize  their  obligation  to  the  public  which  has 
so  enriched  and  honored  them." 

Mr.  Kennedy's  characteristic  modesty  and  lack  of  ostentation, 
shown  especially  in  his  making  no  provision  for  attaching  his  name 
to  any  of  his  bequests,  is  commended  by  the  Philadelphia  Record. 
the  Pittsburg  Post,  the  New-  York  Times  and  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, and  many  other  papers.  It  is  deemed  noteworthy,  too.  by 
many  editors,  that  so  large  a  sum  could  be  left  by  a  comparatively 
unknown  man,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  asking,  "How  many  more 
unknown  millionaires  have  we  in  America?"  Even  when  the  dis- 
covery of  his  great  fortune  was  made,  says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen, 
not  a  New  York  newspaper  was  able  to  reproduce  his  picture,  "so 
careful  was  he  to  avoid  the  lime-light"  ;  here  was  a  man  of  millions 
who  "managed  to  live  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty  without  having  his 
home  invaded  by  the  camera  brigade,  and  his  life  made  miserable 
by  the  importunities  of  the  female  correspondent."  In  like  vein 
the  Hartford  Times,  after  noting  his  Scotch  birth,  and  his  "  Scotch 
knack  of  thrift."  continues  : 

"  He  was  no  glutton  of  the  lime-light  and  never  mastered  the  art 


of  playing  to  the  galleries.  But  he  accumulated  something  more 
than  money  ;  he  acquired  the  respect  of  all,  rich  and  poor,  high 
and  low,  and  his  death  in  his  eightieth  year  evoked  sincere  grief 
from  all  classes.      He  represented  a  fine  type  of  millionaire." 


THE  LATE  JOHN  STEWART  KENNEDY. 

A  comparatively  unknown  multi-millionaire  who  bequeaths  $30, 
000.000  -half  of  his  fortune     to  various  public  institutions 

The  Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York)  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  unostentatious  nature  kept 
from  the  public  the  knowledge  of  many  splendid  gifts,  made  dur- 
ing   his  life,   to   hospitals  and  other  charitable  institutions. 


MORE  SUGAR-TRUST  SIN 

MANY  observers  see  an  avalanche  of  revelation  and  prosecu 
tion  gathering  above  the  Sugar  Trust,  and  predict  in  the 
wake  of  this  avalanche  the  disclosure  of  scandals  of  startling  di- 
mensions in  the  field  of  frenzied  politics  no  less  than  on  the  slopes 
of  high  finance.  So  extensive  are  the  violations  of  law  alleged 
against  this  corporation  that  many  papers  believe  it  impossible  for 
them  to  have  escaped  cognizance  of  those  in  authority  in  the 
Government  Altho  Judge  Holt  recently  handed  clown  a  decision 
that  the  statute  of  limitation  barred  further  prosecution  of  the 
trust  for  violations  of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law,  it  was  an- 
nounced last  week  that  the  President  and  the  Attorney-General 
had  decided  to  push  an  appeal  from  this  decision.  Another  indi- 
cation of  a  gathering  storm  was  the  arrest  of  Joseph  F,  Bendernagel, 
charged  with  complicity  in  the  false  weighing  of  sugar  cargoes  and 
with  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Government  out  of  customs  duties. 
The  significance  of  this  arrest,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press,  is  in 
its  indication  that  the  prosecution  is  advancing  toward  the  men 
"higher  up" — Mr.  Bendernagel  having  been  until  recently  general 
superintendent  of  the  Williamsburg  refineries,  and  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  Trust,  with  which  he  has  been  associated  for  thirty- 
five  years.  Other  indictments,  we  are  told,  will  follow.  Says  one 
of  the  special  prosecuting  officers  employed  by  the  Government  : 

"We  are  going  after  every  one  in  the  trust  who  was  in  any  way 
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involved  in  these  swindles.  If  the  evidence  can  be  obtained  they 
will  all  g#  to  jail,  big  and  little.  In  the  mean  time  we  are  begin- 
ning with  the  men  who  actually  did  the  work.  In  the  course  of 
their  trials,  which  will  begin  November  30,  we  may  be  able  to 
elicit  a  lot  of  valuable  testimony  as  to  men  in  the  higher  circles  of 
the  corporation." 

According  to  the  New  York  Sun  the  stealings  of  the  Sugar 
Trust  from  the  Government  in  twenty  years  have  amounted  to  at 
least  $30,000,000.  The  same  paper  tells  the  story  of  those  colossal 
thefts  in  a  page  article  the  chief  counts  of  which  are  summarized 
in  the  following  paragraphs  : 

"The  Sugar  Trust  has  stolen  boldly  and  enormously  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  at  least  twenty  years.  It  stole  with 
the  assistance  of  officials  employed  by  the  United  States.  It  was 
nursed  and  protected  in  its  stealing  by  powerful  politicians. 

"  The  direct  evidence  of  the  Sugar  Trust's  crimes  has  lain  in  the 
New  York  Custom  House  since  the  stealing  began.  Practically 
every  payment  of  duty  on  sugar  made  by  the  trust  bears  on  its  face 
the  proof  of  robbery — the  true  weight  and  the  false.  Those  who 
knew  that  the  Sugar  Trust  was  a  thief  and  who  sought  for  legal 
proof  in  the  Custom-House  records,  were  referred  to  the  thief 
itself. 

"  George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  offered  to  lay  bare  the  Sugar  Trust's  full 
iniquity  to  President  Roosevelt  and  Attorney-General  Bonaparte. 
Mr.  Earle  was  rebuffed  and  left  incomplete  discouragement.  For 
one  year  after  that  the  Sugar  Trust  continued  to  steal. 

"  The  facts  show  that  the  Sugar  Trust  could  not  have  stolen  up- 
ward of  $30,000,000  without  the  cognizance  of  Treasury  officials 
and  the  patronage  of  politicians.  The  same  cargoes  were  weighed 
and  underweighed.  The  trust  paid  freight  on  the  actual  weight. 
It  paid  duties  on  the  underweight.  It  stole  from  5  to  10  per  cent, 
of  the  duty  on  every  cargo. 

"  The  trust  tried  to  blackmail  the  carriers  of  cargoes  by  pretended 
evaporations  of  sugar.  It  weakened  when  the  carriers  threatened 
to  tell  the  truth.  It  succeeded  in  part  of  its  blackmail  because  the 
carriers  feared  they  would  be  driven  out  of  business. 

"The  trust's  power  was  such  that  it  secured  a  special  rate  of  es- 
timating duties.  This  enabled  it  to  juggle  figures  in  the  New 
York  Custom  House  so  that  it  apparently  got  small  refunds,  while 
in  reality  it  got  large  repayments. 

"  Shippers  of  sugar  the  world  over  knew  of  this  robbery.  Carriers 
knew  it.  Weighers  knew  it.  Officials  within  the  Custom  House 
itself  must  have  known  it.     The  Sugar  Trust  silenced  revelations." 

Behind  this  peculiarly  vigorous  outbreak  of  hostilities  against 
the  Sugar  Trust,  according  to  the  news  columns  of  the  New  York 
World,  the  machinations  of  other  huge  trusts  are  surmised.  Thus 
we  read  : 

"There  is  said  to  be  an  understanding  among  certain  corporation 
interests  to  help  along  as  great  an  exposure  as  possible  of  the  sugar 
scandals,  in  order  to  bring  out  its  political  relations,  its  campaign 
contributions,  its  influence  in  administration  circles,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  prosecute  it  in  the  past,  so  that  the  integrity  of  the  Roose- 
velt Administration  may  be  impeached. 

"Information  was  supplied  to  The  World  yesterday  that  if  this 


sugar  scandal  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  to  the  public  the  new  cor 
poration  contention,  the  alleged  protection  of  one  or  more  other 
trusts  will  be  exposed. 

"'The  return  from  Elba'  and  the  possibilities  of  another  Roose- 
velt Administration  is  now  regarded  as  an  impending  danger  to  the 
realms  of  high  finance.  Hence  there  is  willingness  to  throw  over- 
board the  odoriferous  Sugar  Trust  and  others  equally  unpopular 
if  necessary." 

The  Sun  asserts  that  the  Sugar  Trust  "has  achieved  its  re- 
pulsive eminence  under  the  direct  patronage  and  protection  of 
Republican  administration."  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.) 
thinks  that  The  Sun's  apparent  attempt  to  hold  the  Roosevelt 
Administration  responsible  for  the  trust's  immunity  is  not  likely 
to  succeed : 

"The  frauds  admittedly  go  back  twenty  years,  and  the  trust  is 
known  to  have  been  in  politics  on  both  sides  of  the  fence  during 
most  of  this  time.  It  was  contributing  to  Democratic  as  well  as 
Republican  party  treasuries.  Its  representatives  sat  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  doctored  the  Wilson 
Tariff  Bill  to  suit  it,  as  its  representatives  sat  on  the  Republican 
side  and  similarly  doctored  the  Dingley  Tariff  Bill.  Both  parties 
have  controlled  the  New  York  Custom  House  during  the  time  of 
its  depredations,  and  President  Cleveland  himself  failed  to  take 
up  and  camp  on  the  devious  trail  of  this  monster  of  offending  when 
it  had  succeeded  in  bringing  his  party  into  'perfidy  and  dishonor. ' ' 

The  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  sees  in  the  case  "a  scandal  which  in- 
volves the  honor  of  the  American  people  "  : 

"  The  case  against  the  Sugar  Trust  grows  blacker  with  each  day's 
revelations ;  but  of  far  greater  importance  is  the  part  that  the 
United  States  Government  played  in  these  transactions.  Who  pro- 
tected the  trust  during  all  the  years  that  it  was  stealing  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States?     And  why  was  it  protected  ? 

"Wilbur  F.  Wakeman,  former  appraiser  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  says  in  an  interview  that  early  in  1899  he  laid  proofs  of 
Sugar-Trust  bribery  before  Lyman  J.  Gage,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Gage  replied,  according  to  Mr.  Wakeman:  'I 
don't  believe  that  my  good  friend  Mr.  Havemeyer  knows  anything 
about  this  matter,  and  I  want  you  to  give  him  my  compliments  and 
present  the  statement  which  you  have  presented  to  me,  and  tell 
him  that  if  anything  like  this  exists  it  must  be  stopt.'  The  matter 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Havemeyer.  The  weighing-frauds  went  on, 
and  the  Government  at  Washington  took  no  further  interest  in  the 
case. 

"Representative  Bennet  declares  that  he  will  oppose  a  Congres- 
sional investigation  [of  the  customs  service  and  the  Sugar  Trust 
because  the  United  States  district  attorney  thinks  such  an  inquiry 
might  prejudice  the  course  of  justice.  But  a  searching  investiga- 
tion is  precisely  what  the  course  of  justice  demands." 

The  Sugar  Trust  has  already  restored  $2,000,000  of  its  dishonest 
gains  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  While  the  total  amount  of 
its  stealings  has  never  been  authoritatively  stated,  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  special  counsel  for  the  Government  in  the  sugar-fraud 
cases,  asserts  that  the  estimate  of  $30,000,000  is  agross  exaggeration. 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Crane  was  shown  the  "open  door." — Chattanooga  Times. 

Ten  years  ago  I  used  to  have  headaches. — Richard  Croker.  Now  Murphy 
has  them. — New  York  World. 

Commander  Peary's  proofs  are  all  in.  There  are  some  people  who  think 
that  Dr.  Cook  is  also. — Providence  Journal. 

Both  the  polar  explorers  tell  about  having  eaten  dog,  but  both  stubbornly 
refuse  to  eat  any  crow. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Gipsy  Smith  saved  400  in  Chicago  the  other  night.  But  it  wasn't  the  400 
which  we  sometimes  hear  about. — Atlanta  Georgian. 

Wonder  if  the  wedding  of  Mark  Twain's  dr.ughter  to  a  Russian  pianist  will 
result  in  Mark  being  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  douma? — Los  Angeles 
Express. 

Narrowly  escaping  death  when  charged  by  a  bull  elephant,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  yet  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  turn  he  can  charge  the  publishers. 
— Los  Angeles  Express. 

People  in  New  York  or  Washington  seem  to  have  no  intellectual  difficulty 
whatever  in  imagining  a  central  bank  located  at  one  edge  of  this  great  and 
growing  country. — Indianapolis  Star. 


A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  until  the  styles  change. — Atlanta  Journal. 

"  What  is  a  college  for?"  asks  a  magazine  writer.  Every  manager  of  a  foot- 
ball team  knows. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

Harvard  professor  says  the  ten  commandments  need  revision.  Let's  give 
them  a  fair  trial  first. — New  Haven  Palladium. 

Speaker  Cannon  acts  as  tho  he  thought  he  was  one  of  the  national  resources 
that  should  be  conserved. — St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

After  13,000  miles  of  dinners,  it  is  not  strange  that  President  Taft  comes 
out  in  favor  of  a  national  board  of  health. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

"  If  Senator  La  Follette  is  a  Republican,  I  am  something  else,"  says  Speaker 
Cannon.  We  believe  we  have  heard  Mr.  Cannon  called  something  else— >;. 
Paul  Dispatch. 

If  Speaker  Cannon  succeeds  in  securing  a  league  franchise  for  a  ball  team  in 
his  town  of  Danville,  111.,  it  will  no  doubt  be  known  as  the  Cannon  ball  team. 
— Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Looking  at  it  from  all  sides,  it  has  been  a  bad  year  for  the  Tiger.  First. 
Detroit  via  Pittsburg;  then  Princeton  by  the  Lafayette  route,  and  now  the 
Tammany  mascot.     Are  there  anv  more  tails  to  twist? — Philadelphia  Inaw<  r. 
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AMERICANIZING  BRITISH  COLONIES 

"1  A  T  1  recentl)  had  occasion  to  point  out,  from  the  utterances  of 
*  *  the  English  and  Canadian  press,  that  the  Dominion  was 
rapidly  becoming  an  area  of  American  exploitation,  as  much  in 
trade  and  agriculture  as  in  manufactures.  More  than  this.  Ameri- 
can literature.  American  social  customs,  and  the  American  idiom 
were  shown  to  be  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  the  country  that  flies 
the  English  flag  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  confines  of  Alaska. 
It  now  appears  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Otto  Corbach  in  the 
Preussische  Jahrbut\  Iter  i  Berlin)  that  the  West  Indies  and  Aus- 
tralia show  the  same  signs  of  yielding  to  the  cosmopolitan  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  as  the  colonies 
above  mentioned.       On   this    point    he   writes: 

"It  is  self-evident  that  from  Canada's  close 
proximity  to  the  United  States  and  the  ab- 
sence ol  natural  barriers  on  her  southern 
frontiers  the  Americanizing  of  the  Dominion 
should  be  a  palpable  fact,  but  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  a  like  process  is  going  on.  in  spite 
of  the  intervening  ocean,  in  Australia  also. 
Now  we  never  heard  such  a  thing  mentioned 
before  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Previous  to  that  period  Australia  had  remained 
British  through  and  through  in  everything  that 
could  keep  her  distinct  from  America.  The 
practical  republicanism  of  her  ( iovernment  had 
in  no  wise  weaned  her  heart  from  the  monar- 
chical Mother  Country.  Australia  was  a  will- 
ing follower  of  her  British  lord,  sometimes, 
perhaps,  even  to  the  point  of  servility. 

"  In  the  mean  time  the  strenuous  spirit  of 
Americanism  had  gradually  seized  upon  her. 
This  was  evident  in  the  large  .is  well  as  the 
smaller  incidents  of  public  life.  The  decrees 
of  the  law-courts  were  more  frequently  founded 
upon  American  than  upon  British  precedents. 
In  clothing  and  in  eating  the  custom  and  fashion 
of  America  became  more  and  more  prevalent. 
In  the  theaters  and  music-halls  three-fourths 
of  the  performers  were  Americans.  The  book- 
sellers displayed  many  more  American  than 
English  publications.  The  Australian  merch- 
ants and  exporters  looked  to  America  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  world's  commerce. 

"The  Americanizing  of  Australian  legislation  soon  followed, 
and  those  who  drew  up  the  Australian  constitution  looked  to  the 
United  States  for  a  model.  Their  Commonweatlh  is  indeed  a 
second  edition  of  the  North  American  Union." 

But  this  powerful  influence  of  Yankeedom  which  is  so  irrepres- 
sible, so  potent,  and  so  all-pervading  has  spread  to  Jamaica  and 
Nassau.     Mr.  Corbach  tells  us  : 

"There  is  also  a  third  section  of  the  British  World  Empire  which 
is  threatened  by  the  danger  of  being  Americanized.  This  i..  the 
British  West  Indies.  The  natives  of  these  islands  have,  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  learned  to  compare  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  United  States  with  the  inertness  of  Great  Britain.  The  occu- 
pation of  Porto  Rico,  the  institution  of  a  protectorate  over  Cuba. 
the  administration  of  the  same  island,  and  the  undertaking  of  the 
Panama  Canal  have  excited  their  admiration.  They  found  in  the 
numberless  American  travelers  who  visited  the  Antilles,  calling 
Jamaica  the  Riviera  of  North  America,  those  who  knit  closer  and 
closer  the  commercial  and  social  ties  that  united  the  States  and  the 
English  islands. 

"Jamaica  is  already  quite  dependent  upon  the  Union  for  her 
trade.  The  population  of  the  West  Indies  consists  by  a  large 
majority,  not  of  planters  or  of  traders,  but  of  laborers,  black 
laborers.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  their  minds,  at  the  start  of  the 
Panama  excavations,  that  they  could  obtain  higher  wages  under 
American  masters  than  on  their  own  islands.  Since  then  thousands 
of  them  have  been  employed  on  the  Panama  Canal,  and  they  have 
there  been  informed  that  in  America  they  can  earn  twice  the  wages 
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The   new  Governor  of  the   Philip- 
pines, who  will  prosecute  the  wai  on 

the  opium  trade 


paid  them  at  home.  They  have  an  idea  that  if  the  Americans 
were  masters  of  the  West  Indies  wages  would  rise  higher  without 
any  change  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  It  is  well  known  to  them 
that  the  United  States  pursues  a  policy  hostile  to  Asiatics  and 
therefore  would  not  admit  the  pauper  Hindu  coolies  into  these 
islands  if  once  America  obtained  possession  of  them." 

The  British  Government  have  brought  this  state  of  things  upon 
themselves,  we  read,  by  their  military  desertion  of  the  islands. 
To  epiote  further  : 

"The  slight  pains  which  the  English  Government  have  for  some 
years  taken  to  strengthen  and  protect  their  West  Indian  posses- 
sions naturally  tends  to  turn  the  eyes  of  the  latter  in  some  other 
direction.  The  English  Government  have  indeed  appropriated  ^3,- 
000,000  for  the  fortification  of  St.  Lucia,  but  the 
work  has  not  been  more  than  half  completed 
and  is  already  showing  the  destructive  effect 
of  tropical  storms.  The  British  fleet,  which 
formerly  used  to  be  stationed  in  West  Indian 
waters,  has  been  for  some  years  withdrawn. 
Two  feeble  cruisers,  which  make  their  appear- 
ance on  rare  occasions,  are  now  the  only  sign 
of  Britain's  naval  power.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  American  war-ships  more  frequently  show 
themselves  in  West  Indian  waters.  Such  ships 
are  always  on  the  spot,  while  the  poor  British 
cruisers  are  away  in  the  distance,  instead  of 
being  on  hand  when  an  earthquake  or  a  festal 
occasion  demands  their  presence." 

Other  circumstances  combine  to  make  it 
probable  that  by  the  logic  of  events  the  British 
West  Indies  will  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  Government.  Mr.  Corbach  enlarges 
on  this  point  as  follows: 

"The  London  Colonial  Office  some  time  ago 
announced  that  it  could  not  reckon  with  the 
United  States  as  a  possible  antagonist  in  war. 
This  declaration,  according  to  the  English  pa- 
pers, produced  an  unfavorable  impression  in 
the  West  Indies.  They  thought,  as  they  saw 
the  power  of  the  United  States  clay  by  day  so 
active  all  around  them,  that  an  indication  was 
thus  conveyed  to  the  United  States  that  when 
they  wished  to  seize  any  one  of  the  islands,  the 
Mother  Country  would  not  raise  a  finger  to 
prevent  them.  Such  an  intimation,  the  West 
Indians  think,  would  urge  on  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
For  the  West  Indian  colonies,  and  especially  Jamaica,  would  be 
likely  to  prove  of  great  importance  to  the  United  States  both  from 
a  strategic  and  commercial  point  of  view." — Translation  made 
for  The  Literary  Digest. 


WAR   ON   OPIUM  IN   THE  PHILIPPINES 

WHILE  China's  efforts  to  eradicate  the  use  of  opium  are 
as  yet  ineffectual,  and  Great  Britain's  efforts  have  not 
yet  begun,  it  is  encouraging  to  read  in  TJie  Indian  Witness 
(Calcutta)  that  in  the  Philippines  the  opium  trade  is  strictly  sup- 
prest  by  the  American  authorities.  The  question  has  been  made 
a  moral  one  and  principle  has  triumphed  over  profit.  We  quote 
as  follows  : 

"An  object  of  a  nation  renouncing  a  large  revenue  on  moral 
grounds  has  been  before  the  Eastern  world  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  American  Government  has  prohibited  absolutely  the  traffic 
in  opium  in  the  Philippine  Islands  and  made  its  use  in  any  form  a 
crime  and  the  possession  of  it  by  any  person  a  crime.  At  the 
same  time,  the  medical  use  is  safeguarded  by  stringent  laws  that 
do  not  allow  indulgence  in  the  drug.  This  prohibition  of  opium 
has  now  been  in  force  long  enough  to  make  it  interesting  to  our 
readers  to  know  some  of  the  results.  Inquiry  from  reliable  sources 
shows  that  the  law  is  enforced,  that  prohibition  is  absolute,  and 
that  American  officials  in   the   Philippine  Islands  have  succeeded 
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in  largely  stamping  out  the  habit  and  they  are  determined  to  pre- 
vent opium  entering  the  islands  by  smuggling.  A  sufficient  warn- 
ing was  given,  before  the  law  went  into  effect,  to  enable  merchants 

who  had  a  stock  of  opium 
to  dispose  of  it ;  a  free 
opium-curing  hospital 
was  opened  months  be- 
fore the  date  fixt  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law 
for  the  victims  who  de- 
sired to  be  cured.  Those 
who  imagined  there  would 
he  a  lax  enforcement  of 
the  law  and  concealed 
supplies,  were  rudely 
awakened  by  severe  fines 
and  imprisonment  and, 
later  on,  by  imprisonment 
without  the  option  of  a 
fine. 

"Thus  it  can  he  said 
without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  the  opium  traffic 
in  the  Philippine  Islands 
has  been  supprest  or,  at 
least,  is  classed  as  extra 
hazardous  and  is  on  a  par 
with  dealing  in  illicit  fire- 
arms. That  such  results 
have  been  obtained  is 
cause  for  congratulation 
to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment.    Would  that  the 


is  the  mortality  among  these  30,000  or  40,000  slaves  that  their  ranks 
have  to  be  filled  by  an  annual  importation  of  some  4,000  from  the 
central  regions  of  Africa.  Such  is  the  dreadful  tale  told  in  the 
London  Spectator  by  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt,  a  writer  who  has  been  on 
the  spot,  and  witnessed  the  hard  life  of  the  victims.  He  is  now  in 
America  in  the  interests  of  this  agitation.  As  the  representative 
of  the  Society  above  mentioned,  he  appeals  to  all  consumers  of 
cocoa  to  refuse  that  which  is  raised  from  slave  labor,  as  the  sugar 


MR.    JOSEPH    BURTT, 

Who  is  in  this  country  as  the  representative 
of  the  English  Antislavery  and  Aborigines 
Protection  Society,  to  protest  against  the  use 
of  slave-grown  cocoa. 


British  Government  took  a  similar  stand  with  reference  to  the 
opium  traffic,  but  in  India  Government  has  the  monopoly  of  its 
manufacture.  It  will  have  first  to  rid  itself  of  being  accomplice 
in  the  fact,  before  it  can  make  the  traffic  illegal." 


SLAVE-GROWN  COCOA 

"/^OCOA  is  thrown  upon  the  American  market."  says  the  cir- 
^-^  cular  of  the  Antislavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Society, 
"at  a  cheaper  rate  when  it  is  produced  by  slaves."  Of  thesecocoa 
cultivators  in  bonds  there  are  from  30,000  to  37,000  working  in 
Portugal's  African  possessions.  The  cocoa  plantations  are  in 
Angola,  a  Portuguese  colony  in  Southwest  Africa,  and  the  islands 
of  San  Thome  and  Principe  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.     So  frightful 


SHACKLED  SLAVES  AND  THEIR  DRIVER. 
Over  30,000  of  these  wretched  beings  are  on  the  cocoa  plantations. 


SLAVE  WOMAN  WITH  THE  DEALER  ABOUT  TO  SELL  HER 
In  the  Portuguese  cocoa  region. 

of  the  West  Indies  was  refused  by  many  English  families  during 
the  Wilberforce  agitation  for  the  emancipation  of  the  negro  in 
those  islands.  Interest  has  already  been  aroused  in  this  question, 
but  as  Mr.  Burtt  says  in  The  Conte?nporary  Review  (London)  : 

"  It  is  important  that  the  interest  already  aroused  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flag,  and  that  the  matter  should  be 
widely  laid  before  the  general  public  in  England 
and  also  in  America,  which  is  now  buying  largely 
of  this  slave-grown  cocoa. 

"  Civilization  may  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  reasonably  demand  that  the  common  arti- 
cles of  diet  shall  be  grown  by  free  labor,  and  that 
the  conditions  of  the  S.  Thome  laborer  shall  be  as 
free  as  those  natives  employed  in  the  Transvaal 
mines  or  in  the  West  Indies.  I  have  studied  on  the 
spot  the  conditions  of  labor  on  the  Rand  and  in 
Mozambique,  where  a  large  proportion  of  the  labor 
is  recruited.  The  people  offer  themselves  freely  for 
the  mines,  and  the  mortality  is  about  half  that  of 
many  of  the  S.  Thome  plantations,  altho  the  nature 
of  the  work  is  not  so  healthy  ;  and  the  natives  return 
freely  to  their  homes  when  their  contract  is  com- 
pleted to  enjoy  their  earnings." 

The  practical  aim  of  the  Antislavery  and  Abori- 
gines Protection  Society  is  thus  exprest  in  the  words 
of  their  circular : 

"Pending  international  action,  urge  your  stores 
and  manufacturers  to  cease  buying  cocoa  or  choc- 
olate which  is  produced  by  slave  labor." 

The  Society  issues  a  list  of  firms,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, who  refuse  to  buy  slave  cocoa.  Among  these 
are  Huyler,  Menier,  Cadbury,  Fry,  Baker,  Lowney, 
Wilbur.  Stollwerck,  Powell,  and  Whitman. 
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THE  "HONORABLE    COMMERCIAL    COMMISSION"    FROM    JAPAN. 

Among  other  greetings  they  bring  the  message  that  Japan  has  changed  its  emigration  policy  and  will  divert  its  surplus  population  to  the  Asiatic  mainland,  instead 

of  sending  it  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


THE  JAPANESE   BUSINESS  ENVOYS 

JAPAN  believes  that  the  old-style  diplomat  is  a  thing  of  the 
past;  the  new  kind  of  diplomat  is  not  a  statesman,  or  even 
a  politician,  but  a  plain  business  man.  This  is  the  reason 
lor  ilie  visit  of  the  "Honorable  Commercial  Commission."  now 
touting  this  country.  Our  papers  have  paid  scant  attention  to 
tliem,  seemingly  considering  the  Steinheil  murder  case  and  the 
A stor  divorce  of  more  importance,  so  we  have  had  to  go  to  the 
Japanese  papers  for  information  about  the  real  purpose  of  the 
Commission's  visit.  They  have  come,  it  seems,  at  the  invitation 
of  the  leading  chambers  of  commerce  of  this  country  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  courtesy  of  their  sister  institutions  in  Japan,  which  a 
year  ago  last  spring  invited  the  representative  business  men  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  to  visit  them.  A  leading  article  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  Tuiyo  (Tokyo)  explains  the  meaning  of  their  trip  as  seen  by 
the  nation  that  sent  them.  According  to  the  account  of  the  editor 
of  this  influential  monthly,  the  Commercial  Commission  seem  to 
have  left  Japan  amid  great  enthusiastic  demonstrations  partici- 
pated in  by  such  eminent  statesmen  as  Count  Okuma  and  the 
members  of  the  Ministry.  In  the  opinion  of  the  editor,  the  event 
marks  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Japanese 
diplomacy.     He  says  : 

"Heretofore,  the  diplomacy  of  Japan  has  been  regarded  as  a 
monopoly  of  the  Foreign  Department,  with  which  the  people  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  But  the  enlightened  statesmen  of  the 
world  have  been  awakening  to  the  fact  that  in  this  age  of  democ- 
racy international  relations  can  not  be  fixt  by  the  desires  of  the 
Governments  alone,  regardless  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the 
Japanese  ministers  have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  this  fact.  In 
short,  they  have  come  to  admit  that  the  diplomacy  of  the  present 
age  is  a  diplomacy  not  between  Governments  alone,  but  between 
peoples  as  well.  This  change  in  the  attitude  of  our  Government 
toward  the  people  is  indicated  in  the  manner  in  which  our  Foreign 
Department  treats  the  Commercial  Commission  which  is  to  visit 
America." 

The  editor  states  that  Count  Komura.  the  Foreign  Minister,  re- 
quested the  members  of  the  Commission  to  exert  their  utmost 
influence  to  restore  the  relations  between  Japan  and  America  to 
what  they  were  a  few  years  since.  In  the  various  conferences 
which  the  Count  held  with  the  commissioners,  he  took  pains  to 
impress  upon  them  the  idea  that  Japan  must  make  every  effort  to 
preserve  the  good-will  of  America.  In  one  of  such  conferences  he 
spoke  as  follows  on  Japanese  emigration  : 

"  Prior  to  the  war  with  Russia  the  Japanese  Government  encour- 
aged the  emigration  of  its  subjects  to  foreign  countries.     But  as 


the  consequence  of  the  great  conflict  Japan  has  emerged  from  the 
position  of  an  insular  nation,  and  has  become  a  continental  Power. 
This  change,  which  has  opened  to  our  people  a  wider  sphere  of 
activity  and  achievement  within  their  own  precincts,  has  necessi- 
tated a  radical  alteration  in  our  policy  with  regard  to  emigration. 
We  need  no  longer  entertain  any  apprehension  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  our  surplus  population.  On  the  contrary,  we  hope  that  our 
population  will  increase  with  greater  rapidity  so  that  we  may  be 
better  able  to  carry  out  the  mission  upon  which  we  have  embarked. 
Furthermore,  our  advantage  in  commerce  and  industry  lies  in  the 
cheap  labor  of  which  we  have  abundance.  In  order  to  maintain 
this  advantage  in  the  international  rivalry  for  commercial  suprem- 
acy it  is  important  that  we  should  refrain  from  encouraging  the 
emigration  of  our  laborers  to  foreign  countries.  In  view  of  these 
facts  Japan  has  determined  not  to  allow  the  emigration  of  its 
laborers  to  Western  countries,  and  especially  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  The  sincerity  of  this  determination  is  one  point 
which  I  wish  you  would  try  to  bring  home  to  the  Americans  during 
your  sojourn  in  that  country.  Another  point  which  I  ask  you  to 
remember  is  that  China  and  the  United  States  are  the  best  custo-- 
mers  for  our  products.  Considered  both  politically  and  commer- 
cially, then,  it  is  imperative  that  we  should  preserve  the  friend- 
ship of  the  American  nation." 

The  article  states  that  the  Mikado  gave  a  dinner  to  the  members 


THE   POOR   BEAR  SNIFFS    THE   ROAST   BUT  CAN'T  GET  AT   IT. 

—Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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of  the  Commission,  which  is  another  indication  of  the  great  im- 
portance attached  to  their  trip.  This  Commission,  the  Taiyo 
adds,  is  the  most  notable  delegation  Japan  lias  ever  sent  abroad 
since  the  first  embassy  which  she  dispatched  to  Europe  and 
America  to  pave  the  way  to  the  revision  of  the  disadvantageous 
treaties  entered  into  twelve  to  fifteen  years  before  with  the  West- 
ern Powers. —  Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  CZAR'S  WEDGE  IN  THE  DREIBUND 

THE  Socialists  and  anarchists  permitted  the  Czar  to  visit  Italy, 
think  the  Russian  papers,  because  they  have  concluded  that 
monarchs  no  longer  make  war  or  peace,  and  that  the  people  are  the 
real  rulers.  No  bomb  or  bullet  threatened  the  autocrat,  because 
the  futility  of  such  weapons  has  been  realized.  Kings  still  have 
some  say  about  alliances,  however,  and  many  editorial  observers 
see  in  the  Czar's  Italian  trip  an  attempt  to  insert  a  wedge  between 
Italy  and  the  other  two  members  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Italy 
was  deeply  offended  by  Austria's  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina, which,  as  the  London  Daily  News  remarks,  rang  "the  knell 
of  the  Triple  Alliance  "  and  impels  Italy  to  throw  herself  into  the 
arms  of  Russia.  To  hunt  with  Austria  and  Germany  would  be 
like  hunting  with  that  royal  beast  which  always  takes  the  lion's 
share.  The  passing  of  the  Triple  Alliance  is  thus  foretold  by  the 
Riech  (St.  Petersburg): 

"The  term  of  the  Triple  Alliance  will  end  in  the  year  191 1.  As 
this  period  draws  near  Italy  feels  more  and  more  insistently  the 
need  to  look  thoroughly  into  the  matter  of  its  international  posi- 
tion, and  realizes  clearly  that  Austria's  ambitions  are  antagonistic 
to  its  interests.  Hitherto  this  situation  was  concealed  by  the  vio- 
lent animosity  existing  between  the  Italians  and  Slavs,  fanned  by 
the  Austrian  Germans.  But  recently  the  feeling  began  to  weaken 
and  is  rapidly  dying  away.  The  Italians  are  growing  ever  friend- 
lier to  the  Slavs,  while  ever  more  hostile  to  their  Northern  neigh- 
bors. // pericolo  tedesco,  'the  German  peril,' unites  the  Italians 
and  the  Slavs  in  a  common  cause  against  a  common  powerful 
enemy." 

The  annexation  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  by  Austria  had  long 
been  the  bugbear  of  Italian  statesmen.  These  two  provinces 
were  in  a  certain  sense  buffer  States  between  Italy  and  Austria. 
The  only  refuge  for  Italy  now  that  the  annexation  has  been  ac- 
complished is  to  seek  an  ally  eastward  of  the  Pruth.  Thus  the 
RiecJi  continues  : 


"The  very  first  Italian  king  said.  'The  day  that  Austria  annexes 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  we  shall  be  squeezed  between  her  and 
the  Adriatic  as  in  a  vise.'  Now  the  event  has  come  to  pass.  Italy 
can  not  help  feeling  that  a  great  blow  has  been  dealt  at  the  balance 
of  power  about  the  Adriatic,  and  her  sense  of  it  must  be  all  the 
livelier  because  the  marriage  of  her  king  with  the  daughter  of  a 


THE    TRIPLE    ALLIANCE. 


Austria  and    <■•>  rmany-  "  Dear  friend,  do  be  careful  of  you 
digestion."  — Pasquino  (Turin) 


MEETING    OK    THE    TZAR     AND    THE    KING. 

Nicholas  has  just  alighted  from  the  train  at  Racconigi.  Italy,  after 
an  uninterrupted  railroad  trip  of  75  hours,  passing  through  Austria. 
Germany,  and  the  south  of  France,  a  detour  prompted  by  the  fear  of 
assassination. 

Montenegrin  prince  placed  an  excellent  instrument  in  her  hands 
for  making  her  Gibraltar  in  the  Adriatic  and  closing  up  the  exit  of 
the  Austrian  fleet.  So  the  next  thing  in  order  is  the  building  of 
rival  fleets.  'What  shall  we  do  in  1912,  when  the  term  of  the 
Triple  Alliance  will  have  expired  and  the  successor  to  the  throne, 
Franz  Ferdinand,  will  give  rein  to  his  bellicose  propensities  ?  ' 
That  is  the  question  about  which  a  whole  literature  of  pamphlets 
and  newspaper  articles  has  sprung  up." 

The  Riech  concludes  with  a  graceful  reference  to  Russian  aid 
to  the  Messina  sufferers  and  says  of  the  visit  of  Nicholas  : 

"In  view  of  our  undoubted  identity  of  interests  we  especially 
welcome  this  act  of  international  courtesy,  which  in  the  present 
instance  has  a  deeper  significance  than  a  mere  amenity.  At  any 
rate  the  cordial  bonds  uniting  the  two  nations  already  go  much 
further  than  a  mere  exchange  of  civilities.  Messina  bound  the 
Italian  people  to  the  Russian  with  ties  of  mutual  sympathy  founded 
upon  a  broad  humanity." 

This  enthusiasm  is  not  shared  by  the  entire  Russian  press.  The 
Novoye  Vreviya  (St.  Petersburg)  passes  over  the  incident  in  total 
silence.  The  Birzheva  Viedomosti  (St.  Petersburg)  declares 
rather  coldly  : 

"We  consider  an}-  demonstration  emphasizing  the  community  of 
interests  between  Russia  and  Italy  perfectly  superfluous.  It  is 
self-evident  that  in  their  attitude  on  the  Balkan  question  both 
nations  would  naturally  protect  the  independence  of  the  several 
nationalities.  This  does  not  conflict  with  Tittoni's  declaration 
that  the  Triple  Alliance  is  still  solid.  The  King  of  Italy  has  now 
defined  the  objects  and  duties  of  the  Russo-Franco- English  group 
of  Powers,  and  the  Russo-ltalian  friendship  indicates  at  least  an 
indubitable  triumph  of  those  highest  political  principles  which 
tend  to  free  Europe  from  the  oppressive  burden  of  an  armed  peace." 

The  meeting  between  Russia  and  Italy,  according  to  the  Novaya 
Rassi  (St.  Petersburg),  means  a  decided  setback  for  Germany, 
and  a  checkmate  to  Austria's  suspected  raid  on  Servia  ami  Mon- 
tenegro.—  Translations  made  for  Tin-:   Literary  Digest 
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EDUCATING  REASON  RATHER  THAN 

MEMORY 

THAT  education  should  follow  three  paths  :  first,  the  imparting 
oi  knowledge:  second,  repetition  for  practise;  and  third. 
the  development  oi  ability  to  reason,  is  the  contention  of  Julian 
Chase  SmalKvood.  writing  in  Cassier's  Magazine  (New  York, 
November).  The  first,  he  says,  is  satisfactorily  handled,  while 
the  second  is  insisted  upon  only  by  the  most  clear-seeing  educators, 
and  the  third  is  scarcely  attempted  at  all.  Starting  from  these 
premises,  Mr.  Smallwood  arrives  at  the 
somewhat  unexpected  conclusion  that  the 
use  of  text-books  should  be  permitted,  in 
examinations.    He  writ' 

"  During  his  education  the  modern 
schoolboy  is  like  a  keg  with  a  funnel  in 
its  bung-hole  to  receive  the  liquid  poured 
into  it.  He  is  in  a  passively  receptive 
state,  taking  no  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, except  that  he  supports  the  fun- 
nel. This  constitutes  our  teaching  ol 
knowledge.  He  is  made  to  remember 
facts.  When  he  has  passed  his  exami- 
nation, moie  fact>  are  poured  in.  often 
largely  displacing  the  old  ones 

"So  much.  I  think,  will  be  granted,  and 
so  much  is  necessary  and  good.  Now. 
how  about  the  practise:  How  many  tech- 
nically trained  men  can  accurately  add 
six  columns,  of  six  figures  each,  at  the 
first  attempt?  How  many  men  who  have 
passed  a  rigid  entrance  examination  in 
English  can  write  a  page  of  correct  Eng- 
lish? The  proportion  is  deplorably  small. 
Yet  the  practise  obtained  in  schools  is 
supposed  to  teach  these  things.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  more  advanced  studies.  In 
algebra,  calculus,  etc..  it  is  customary  to 
solve  many  problems  :  but  our  methods 
of  instruction  do  not  enable  the  student 
to  do  so  accurately  and  feel  sure  of  re- 
sults. In  many  cases  he  knows  the  answer  and  obtains  a  number 
of  incorrect  ones  before  the  right  one  is  reached — sometimes  by  an 
erroneous  process 

"We  come,  then,  to  the  third  branch  of  education,  which,  to  my 
mind,  is  the  most  important.  This  should  train  the  student  to 
think  independently  and  develop  or  create  habits  of  mental  investi- 
gation and  analysis.  It  is  astonishing  to  me  that,  with  rare  ex- 
ceptions, our  technical  schools  almost  entirely  disregard  this 
branch  in  the  ordinary  courses  of  instruction.  Perhaps  the  closest 
approach  to  it  is  made  in  the  laboratory  courses  in  analytical 
chemistry:  for  such  courses  consist  of  a  series  of  real  problems, 
to  solve  which  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  student  use  his 
reason.  Moreover,  he  can  not  let  lack  of  confidence  in  his  ability 
Control  his  judgment  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  studies,  since 
he  can  have  no  foreknowledge  of  the  answers 

"  Every  one  who  has  been  graduated  from  a  technical  school 
has  witnessed  the  wide  variations  in  the  successes  of  his  classmates 
in  practical  work.  ...  In  every  class  there  is  at  least  one  man 
gifted  with  an  exceptional  memory,  who  with  little  effort  satisfies 
the  requirements.  I  know  such  a  one  as  a  classmate  who,  by  sub- 
terfuge, attended  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  hours  prescribed, 
and  'crammed  *  for  each  examination  only  the  night  before.  .  .  . 
He  was  graduated  well  up  in  his  class,  but  knew  practically  nothing 
of  engineering. 

"  Is  it  not  a  crying  shame,  then,  that  such  men  should  be  vouched 
for  on  parchment  as  engineers  ?  Is  not  the  only  conclusion  possible 
from  these  obvious  facts  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  our 
educational  system?  If  so  much  is  admitted,  it  will  then  be  asked, 
'What  can  be  done  about  it  ? '  If  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  make  as  great  a  mistake  in  ladling  out  education  with- 
out discriminating  regard  to  individual  needs  as  we  should  were 


JULIAN   CHASE    SMALLWOOD, 

Who  would  train  the  schoolboy  to  think  independently, 
instead  of  treating  him.  as  now.  "  like  a  key  with  a  funnel 
in  its  bung-hole  to  receive  the  liquid  poured  into  it." 


\\c  to  attempt  to  nourish  all  children  with  the  same  food,  we  shall 
begin  to  reach  a  solution  of  the  problem." 

Thus  Mr.  Smallwood  leads  up  to  two  faults  in  our  present  regime 
which  he  desires  to  emphasize  :  first,  the  lack  of  consideration  of 
the  ability  to  reason;  and  second,  the  tendency  to  treat  men's 
minds  "  as  a  machine  for  carving  wood  treats  the  rough  product  fed 
to  it.  without  regard  to  grain  and  texture."  The  remedy  for  the 
latter  fault,  he  says,  lies  largely  in  discrimination  on  the  part  of 
instructors.     To  quote  : 

"  Far  more  individual  attention  should  be  given  students  and  a 

process  of  segregation  should  be  cau- 
tiously followed.  That  is,  students  in 
every  course  should  be  classed  according 
to  their  abilities  and  the  quality  of  their 
minds,  and  each  class  or  squad  taught 
separately.  In  this  way  only  may  those 
who  are  less  quick  be  kept  from  falling 
hopelessly  behind  and  those  brighter  ones 
be  saved  from  retardation.  But  the  im- 
portant object  is  to  deal  with  each  mind 
in  the  way  best  calculated  to  develop  it. 
Minds  can  no  more  be  nourished  with  in- 
discriminate feeling  or  monotonous  diet 
than  can  bodies.  In  accord  with  growth 
instruction  should  be  changed,  not  only 
in  quantity  but  in  kind. 

"  Regarding  that  other  fault  of  our 
present  methods,  the  remedy  is  difficult 
to  apply.  It  will  be  argued,  too,  that 
students  are  too  much  burdened  with  ac- 
quiring knowledge  to  be  further  taxed  to 
work  independently.  Better,  then,  to  de- 
crease the  'book  learning.'  .  .  .  The 
method  of  instruction  in  preparatory 
schools  should  be  changed  so  as  to  train 
minds  to  be  receptive  of  what  is  to  come. 
"In  the  university,  as  in  the  prepara- 
tory school,  there  should  never  be  required 
a  demonstration  of  a  theorem  or  repeti- 
tion of  text;  but  the  process  of  thought 
by  which  such  demonstration  is  made 
should  be  rigidly  exacted.  .  .  .  Again 
when  a  formula  is  to  be  deduced,  the  student  should  never  be 
required  to  repeat  the  deduction,  but  to  give  the  process  in- 
volved. ...  If  the  process  by  which  a  generic  principle  is 
deduced  is  understood,  that  process  may  readily  be  applied  to  a 
specific  example. 

"In  conclusion.  I  would  strongly  advocate  the  universal  removal 
of  the  ban  on  the  use  of  text-books  in  examinations.  This  may 
startle  some  of  my  readers,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show  that 
the  plan  is  entirely  practicable.  ...  In  scientific  subjects  ques- 
tions should  be  framed  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and  not  the 
memory  of  a  student.  Instead  of  asking  him,  for  example,  what 
are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  certain  type  of  machine, 
he  should  be  questioned  concerning  the  best  type  to  be  selected  to 
satisfy  given  conditions.  He  will  be  obliged  to  use  his  judgment 
as  well  as  knowledge  to  answer  such  a  question.  If  he  has  no 
judgment,  he  can  not  answer  it  with  a  cartload  of  books  at  his  el- 
bow. If  he  has  not  knowledge,  the  element  of  time  forbids  his 
gaining  it  in  the  examination-room  and  also  answering  the  ques- 
tion satisfactorily.  He  should  be  free  to  consult  his  references  in 
the  examination-room  as  in  the  practise  of  his  profession. 

"The  effect  of  the  system  I  suggest  will  be  twofold.  First,  the 
class-room  work  will  develop  independence  of  thought,  impress 
upon  the  mind  the  knowledge  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  student 
gain  in  a  way  least  taxing  to  his  energies  for  the  result  obtained, 
and  give  him  that  reliance  upon  his  own  judgment  which  he  must 
have  to  become  an  engineer  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.  It  will, 
as  well,  absolutely  disqualify  those  men  whose  mental  attributes 
render  them  incapable  of  becoming  such.  Second,  the  time-limit 
system  and  use  of  reference  books  will  break  the  hide-bound  de- 
pendence upon  text-books,  and  at  the  same  time  actually  test  the 
student's  fitness  for  his  future  work." 
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TESTING  STEEL  BY  SPARKS 

AN  interesting  method  of  analyzing  steels  by  observing  the 
shape  of  the  sheaf  of  sparks  given  off  when  the  metal  is 
ground,  is  described  in  a  paper  by  Max  Bermann,  read  at  Copen- 
hagen before  the  International  Association  for  Testing  Materials, 


Fig    i — Indicating  high       FlG.  2. — A  tool  steel  containing 
carbon  steel.  considerable  manganese. 


Fig.  3. — Steel  containing 
tungsten. 


Fig 


SPARK  PICTURES. 
This  new  test  permits  an  easy  classification  of  steels,  proves  compliance  with  contract  requirements,  and  detects 

inequalities  of  composition. 

and   printed  in  abstract  in  Machinery  (New  York,   November). 
In  this  we  read  : 

"The  path  of  the  spark  from  its  origin  to  its  extinction  forms  a 
line  of  light  which  may  be  called  the  spark-ray.  This  spark-ray 
consists  of  a  line  of  light  the  end  of  which  branches  out  in  every 
direction,  having  an  explosion-like  appearance.  It  is  this  end  of 
the  rays  that,  in  particular,  varies  for  different  classes  of  steel,  and 
which  in  the  following  will  be  called  the  spark-picture.  Some  of 
these  spark-pictures  contain  only  a  very  few  lines,  while  others 
contain  a  great  many,  some  of  them  presenting  secondary  explosions 
and  projections.  The  rays  extending  from  the  drop  formation  in 
the  spark-picture  have  a  strikingly  higher  speed  than  the  particles 
in  the  spark-rays,  and  it  appears  as  if  they  were  suddenly  thrown 
out  in  various  directions  by  an  internal  force. 

"With  a  carbon  content  of  from  0.07  (o  0.08  percent,  the  number 
of  the  lines  in  the  spark-picture  is  from  two  to  three.  With  an  in- 
crease of  the  percentage  of  carbon  the  number  of  the  branching 
lines  also  increases.  At  low  carbon  contents  the  lines  appear  to 
start  from  different  points  of  the  drop  formation  at  the  end  of  the 
ray,  but  when  the  carbon  content  is  as  much  as  0.25  to  0.27  per 
cent,  the  lines  spring  from  a  common  point  of  the  drop  formation. 
The  larger  the  carbon  content  the  greater  is  the  crowding  of  the 
lines  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  ray.     (See  Fig.  1.) 

"The  spark-picture  of  steel  containing  manganese  (see  Fig.  2) 
shows  at  the  end  of  the  individual  branching  lines  a  secondary  ex- 
plosion-like phenomenon,  shorter  lines  collecting  like  leaves  around 
a  common  central  point.  The  number  of  the  primary  branching 
lines  in  this  case  also  is  in  proportion  to  the  carbon  percentage  in 
the  steel  ;  the  extent  and  shape  of  the  spreading  ends  of  the  primary 
branching  lines  appear  to  be  in  a  certain  relation  to  the  percentage 
of  manganese  contained  by  the  material. 

"  In  the  case  of  tool  steel,  the  spark-picture  resembles  the  branch 
of  a  blossom,  and  the  individual  branching  lines  have  a  lilac-like 
form. 

"The  spark-rays  of  steel  containing  wolfram  [tungsten]  are  dark 
red  lines,  the  ends  of  which  show  no  spark-picture  if  the  emery- 
wheel  is  not  sufficiently  sharp  and  the  pressure  between  the  wheel 
and  steel  is  small.  Only  the  very  end  of  the  ray  has  a  broader  and 
more  brightly  glowing  appearance,  indicating  the  beginning  of  a 
spark-picture.  If  the  steel  is  prest  more  firmly  against  the  wheel, 
branching  lines  spring  out  in  an  explosion-like  manner.  These 
lines,  however,  take  the  form  of  small  shining  pin-head-like  balls. 

"The  spark-sheave  (the  combination  of  spark-rays  and  spark- 


pictures)  of  chrome-wolfram  high-speed  steel  is  distinct  from  that 
of  the  wolfram  steel  by  the  fact  that  two  kinds  of  rays  appear,  some 
very  thin  dark  red,  and  some  thicker  bright  red  ones,  which  are 
absent  in  the  regular  wolfram  steel.  The  spark-pictures  consist 
solely  of  short  curved  drop  forms. 

"The  spark-picture  of  nickel  steel,  containing  less  than  3  per 
cent,  nickel,  is  identical  with  that  of  carbon  steel  with  a  corre- 
sponding percentage  of  carbon. 
In  case  of  larger  percentages  of 
nickel,  however,  the  nickel  steel 
can  readily  be  recognized  by 
the  aid  of  the  spark  test,  be- 
cause the  spark-pictures  show 
themselves  in  a  sporadic  manner 
whereas  in  the  case  of  carbon 
steel  they  occur  in  close  prox- 
imity and  in  close  succession  to 
one  another. 

"  Dark  gray  cast-iron  is  char- 
acterized by  fine  dark  red  spark- 
rays,  spark-pictures  here  and 
there,  and  lines  collecting 
around  the  drop  formation  like 
a  net.  The  net-like  lines  dis- 
appear more  and  more  u'ith  the 
increase  of  assimilated  carbon, 
and  with  light  gray  cast-iron 
they  disappear  altogether. 

"The     spark     emitted    when 
grinding  is  of  course  a  particle 
of    the     metal     being    ground, 
heated  to    a   high   temperature 
by    the     friction    between    the 
emery-wheel   and  the  material. 
This  particle  of  metal  is  thrown  out  in  a  tangential  direction.     At 
a  certain  point  of  its  line  of  flight,   the  red-hot  spark  assumes  a 
red  heat ;  it  changes  to  white  heat,  and  then  transforms  itself  in  an 
explosion-like  manner  into  a  spark-picture.     At  the  moment  of  the 
explosion-like  transformation  the  spark  is  in  a  fluid  state.     The 
latter  statement  can  be  proved  by  introducing  a  plate  of  glass  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  of  flight  and  microscopically  examining  the 
glass.     It  is  apparent  that  the  sparks  must  be  in  a  fluid  condition, 
as  they  either  splash  asunder  when  striking  the  glass  or  form  crys- 
tals of  different  shapes. 

"  The  increase  of  heat  of  the  spark  is  caused  by  an  internal  source 
of  heat  represented,  partly,  by  the  combustion  heat  of  the  carbon, 
which  suddenly  burns.  The  heat  of  oxidation  of  the  exterior  sur- 
face of  the  mass  of  sparks  prevents  too  rapid  cooling  of  the  spark. 
The  heat  of  combustion  of  the  carbon  melts  some  of  the  metal, 
but  not  the  whole  mass,  and  an  outer  crust  is  left  which  is  burst 
by  the  expanding  carbon  gases.  The  size  of  the  'picture'  thus 
increases  with  the  percentage  of  carbon.  The  practical  uses  of 
these  'spark-pictures,*  we  are  told,  are  many.  They  will  enable 
steels  to  be  rapidly  classified  according  to  their  content  and  quali- 
ties, and  the  compliance  of  a  specimen  of  steel  with  contract  re- 
quirements may  be  quickly  tested.  Again,  we  have  here  a  sensi- 
tive means  of  ascertaining  differences  of  composition  in  different 
parts  of  the  same  piece,  and  also  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  harden- 
ing process  will  be  best  adapted  to  any  particular  piece." 


—  Mohbdenum  high- 
speed steel. 


THE  TWO  NORTH  POLES— Now  that  the  North  Pole  has 
actually  been  discovered,  says  Popular  Electricity  (Chicago, 
November),  endless  have  been  the  discussions  as  to  how  one 
would  know  when  one  were  there,  in  what  direction  a  compass 
needle  at  the  Pole  would  point,  etc.  The  writer  goes  on  to  clear 
the  matter  up  thus  : 

"  Not  every  one  understands  that  the  North  Pole  and  the  north 
magnetic  pole  are  two  entirely  different  things.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  there  are  few  localities  on  the  earth's  surface  where  the  com- 
pass points  due  north.  The  reason  is  because  the  north  magnetic 
pole,  or  area,  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  King  William's  Land  just  off 
the  Arctic  Coast  of  North  America,  in  Bothia.  These  are  strange 
lands  that  we  don't  hear  much  about  after  we  have  left  our  school 
geographies  behind. 

"When  this  magnetic  pole  is  between  us  and  the  North  Pole  the 
compass  points  due  north.     As  we  go  either  east  or  west  from  this 
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line  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  compass  is  'off  '  to  a  certain  extent. 
It  we  were  to  travel  north  of  the  magnetic  pole  the  needle  would 
point  south  :  west  of  it  the  needle  would  point  east. 

"Sir  James  Ross  in  1831  located  the  north  magnetic  pole  ap- 
proximately, at  a  point  up  in  Bothia.  But  in  mo;,  Capt.  Koald 
Amundsen,  in  the  good  ship  Gj'oa,  set  out  on  an  expedition  which 
lasted  till  meo,  and  during  those  three  years  he  relocated  the  mag- 
netic pole  ami  incidentally  made  the  'Northwest  Passage.'  the 
goal  for  which  mariners  have  striven  since  the  days  of  Hendrik 
Hudson. 

"Amundsen    and  his  assistants    lived  tor  nearly   two  years  at 
thavn  in  King  William's  Land,  west  of  the  coast  of  Greenland. 
This  was  about  100  nautical  miles  from  the  magnetic  pole  and  is 
a  favorable  point  for  making  magnetic  observations. 

"Terrestrial  magnetic  force  is  different  on  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  and  is  not  always  the  same  at  a  given  point.  It  is 
subject  to  regular  daily  and  yearly  changes,  and  Amundsen 
wanted  to  rind  out  about  these  changes.  Evidently  the  best 
place  would  be  near  the  se.it  of  the  magnetic  power,  so  there 
he  posted  himself,  ami  for  nineteen  months,  day  and  night, 
his  party  took  readings  of  their  instruments-  both  inclination 
and  declination.' 

"Amundsen  himself  also  made  short  excursions  right  into  the 
very  region  of  the  magnetic  pole  and  was  able, 
by  the  aid  of  declination  observations,  to  prove 
absolutely  that  the  magnetic  north  pole  does 
n»t  have  a  stationary  situation  but  is  continu- 
ally moving.  Its  general  location  is.  however, 
in  the  region  mentioned  above,  and  it  does  very 
well  to  steer  by." 


TO   PUT  OUT   FIRES  AT   SEA 

AN  ingenious  device  to  smother  fire  on  ships  by  distributing 
throughout  the  vessel  incombustible  gases  drawn  from  the 
funnels,  has  been  invented  by  an  Australian.  Between  1892  and 
1902  no  less  than  364  vessels  were  reported  burned  at  sea,  not  to 
speak  of  those  that  doubtless  were  destroyed  in  this  way  without 
news  of  the  fact  reaching  land.  Besides  these  fatal  fires,  there 
were  hundreds  of  others  that  were  extinguished  only  with  great 
effort  and  after  more  or  less  damage  had  been  done.  Methods  of 
fighting  fire  on  shipboard  are  now  most  imperfect.  Says  Daniel 
Belief,  writing  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  October  9)  : 

"The  admission  of  water  to  the  hold  is  often  insufficient,  and 
may  perhaps  be  dangerous  on  account  of  its  weight,  which  dimin- 
ishes the  buoyancy  of  the  hull.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  it  also 
may  injure  the  whole  cargo,  even  that  part  not  reached  by  the  fire. 
For  this  reason  steam  is  often  used  as  a  substitute  and  inventors 
have  also  planned  to  introduce  carbonic  gas. 

"An  Australian  inventor,  Mr.  George  Marker,  has  had  a  very 
original  idea.  Me  also  uses  incombustible  gases  to  stop  the  prog- 
ress of  the  tire  ;  but  he  does  not  generate  these  gases  by  a  special 


FUTURE  SHIPS   AND  FUTURE 
DOCKS 

THK  race  between  ships  and  docks  reminds 
one  somewhat  of  that  between  guns  and 
armor,  except  that  in  this  instance  the  ships  may 
not  get  ahead,  on  penalty  of  being  left  outside  our 
harbor  entrances.  Scarcely,  however,  are  our 
channels  dredged  a  little  deeper  and  our  piers 
lengthened  to  accommodate  the  latest  ocean  grey- 
hound, than  we  hear  rumors  of  larger  ones  that 
will  be  in  danger  of  running  aground  in  the  chan- 
nels and  will  project  far  beyond  the  ends  of  the 
piers.     Says  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  : 


"The  dimensions  of  ships  are  being  increased 
day  by  day,  either  to  accelerate  their  speed  or  to 
obtain  greater  carrying-power ;    so  much  so  that 
ports,  docks,  and  channels  are  becoming  insufficient  to  receive 
them. 

"Constructors  of  vessels  are  thus  forced  to  observe  certain  limits 
of  length,  beam,  and  especially  of  draft,  in  making  their  designs. 
The  result  is  that  the  new  ships  have  not  all  the  stability  that  they 
need,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  companies  complain  that 
they  can  not  use,  in  useful  quantities,  any  very  costly  material. 

"On  all  sides  there  is  effort  to  improve  the  entrances  of  ports, 
basins,  and  docks.  But  these  great  works  will  not  be  sufficient, 
because,  altho  not  yet  completed,  they  are  planned  only  for  the 
largest  existing  ships,  and  the  size  of  vessels  soon  to  be  built  will 
be  vastly  greater." 

From  1883.  when  the  Umbria  was  the  monarch  of  the  seas,  until 
1907,  the  birth-year  of  the  Mauritania,  the  length  of  steamers  has 
increased  by  56  percent.,  while  the  draft  of  water  has  increased 
fcy  only  36  per  cent.  Now,  says  the  writer,  on  the  draft  depends 
the  stability,  the  harmony  of  form,  and  the  capacity  of  the  hull. 
He  concludes  : 

"We  hear  on  all  sides  of  the  improvement  and  enlargement  of 
harbor  entrances,  the  actual  work  is  even  going  on  in  a  few  places. 
But  how  shall  we  undertake  and  pursue  these  great  and  burden- 
some enterprises  at  a  time  when  we  are  not  able  to  foresee  the 
dimensions  of  future  naval  construetioiTS  ?  "—  Translation  made 
/^  The  Literary  Digest. 


HARKEK  S    DEVICE    FOR    FIGHTING    EIRE    ON    SHIPBOARD 

By  smothering  the  flames  with  incombustible  gases  taken  from  the  funnels. 


apparatus,  he  takes  them  from  the  place  where  they  are  naturally 
found  on  board  every  steamer.  He  uses  the  combustion-gases 
that  normally  escape  through  the  funnels  with  the  smoke  and  other 

products  of  the  furnaces 

"The  device  has  already  been  installed  on  a  steamer,  the  Fiona, 
belonging  to  an  Australian  sugar  company.  The  object  is  to  re- 
duce the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  hold  of  a  burning  vessel  to  a 
proportion  so  slight  that  the  phenomena  of  combustion  can  no 
longer  go  on.  Normally  this  proportion  is  21  per  cent.,  and  Mr. 
Harker  has  proved  that  if  the  percentage  falls  to  about  14  or  15, 
the  flames  resulting  from  combustion  are  immediately  arrested. 
If  the  reduction  of  the  oxygen  is  pushed  somewhat  farther,  the 
combustion  itself  will  stop.  And  Mr.  Harker  states,  with  perfect 
logic,  that  if  we  convey  into  the  hold  at  the  beginning  of  a  fire  the 
gases  of  combustion  that  are  passing  out  through  the  funnel,  be- 
fore they  reach  the  outer  air,  we  shall  have  an  atmosphere  where 
flame  and  combustion  will  quickly  disappear." 

Harker's  apparatus,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  comprizes  a 
small  motor  which  operates  a  fan  to  draw  the  furnace  gases  from 
the  funnel,  devices  for  washing  and  cleaning  them,  and  then  forc- 
ing them  into  a  system  of  pipes  through  which  they  are  distributed 
to  any  desired  part  of  the  ship.  The  gases  may  also  be  used  to 
kill  rats.  Harker's  machine  is  cheap  and  apparently  effective 
and  may  be  the  weans  of  saving  much  life  and  property  at  sea. — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest, 
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A   MAGNETIC  STORM 

A  "MAGNETIC  STORM  "  is  not  a  storm  of  wind  andrain  ac- 
companied by  electric  and  magnetic  disturbances — in  other 
words,  a  thunder-storm — but  a  more  or  less  violent  disturbance  of 
magnetic  equilibrium,  not  to  be  detected  except  by  means  of  mag- 
netic instruments.  A  "magnetic  storm  "  maybe  raging  and  play- 
ing havoc  with  telegraphic  communication  when  the  air  is  calm 
and  the  sun  shining  brightly.  These  disturbances  have  always 
interested  students  of  solar  physics  because  of  their  frequent  coin- 
cidence with  the  aurora  and  with  the  appearance  of  large  sun-spots, 
leading  to  the  theory  that  the  sun  is  responsible  in  some  way  for 
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a  much  more  steady  and  persistent  character.  Another  difficulty 
in  regarding  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  storms  as  entirely  and 
directly  due  to  the  action  of  electrical  currents  associated  with 
aurora  is  that  it  is  a  frequent  occurrence — as  on  the  present  occa- 
sion— for  the  horizontal  force  to  be  considerably  deprest  below  the 
normal  value  when  the  storm  has  apparently  ceased  and  for  some 
considerable  time  thereafter.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  ex- 
ternal currents  have  partly  demagnetized  the  earth,  or  at  least 
modified  its  distribution  of  magnetism,  and  that  there  are  recupera- 
tive tendencies  tending  to  cause  reversion  to  what  is  for  the  time 
being  a  more  stable  distribution  ;  but  if  this  be  the  true  explana- 
tion, the  demagnetizing  action  and  the  recuperative  tendencies  are 
presumably  in  action  during  the  course  of  the  storm,  and  profoundly 
modify  the  magnetic  phenomena.     To  many  minds  subscription  to 

some  theory  may  be  a  necessity  for 
intellectual  comfort,  but  in  the  case 
of  magnetic  storms  reservation  of 
judgment  appears  at  present  the 
more  scientific  attitude." 
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DECLINATION    MAGNETOGRAM. 

Stonyliuist  College  Observatory,  September  25, 

the  earth's  magnetic  condition.  A  storm  of  this  kind  took  place 
en  September  25  last  and  is  minutely  described  by  Dr.  Chree  in 
Nature  (London).  As  this  account,  however,  necessarily  con- 
sists only  of  a  description  of  the  abnormal  oscillations  of  the 
magnetic  needle,  it  is  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  The 
writer's  remarks  on  magnetic  storms  in  general,  however,  are 
worth  quoting.     He  says  : 

"Magnetic  storms  such  as  the  present  inevitably  create  an  inter- 
est in  the  explanations  that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the 
phenomenon.  The  theories  of  Arrhenius  and  of  Nordmann,  the 
theories  and  researches  of  Birkeland,  and  the  deductions  made  by 
Maunder  from  the  Greenwich  disturbances  all  point  to  the  sun  as 
the  ultimate  source,  and  to  some  form  of  discharge — ions,  electrons, 
or  such-like  carriers  of  electricity — as  the  immediate  vehicle.  The 
electrical  nature  of  aurora  is  difficult  to  dispute,  and  the  fact  that 
storms  like  the  present  appear  to  be  invariably  associated  with 
aurora  visible  far  outside  the  polar  regions  unquestionably  sup- 
ports in  some  ways  theories  such  as  those  of  Birkeland  or  Arrhenius. 

"When  we  come,  however,  to  details,  difficulties  present  them- 
selves. If  magnetic  storms  are  directly  due  to  the  electrical  cur- 
rents which  render  the  upper  atmosphere  luminous,  how  comes  it 
to  pass  that  the  visual  phenomena  of  aurora  are  so  constantly 
changing,  while  even  in  the  most  conspicuously  variable  of  mag- 
netic storms  the  larger  movements  of  the  magnets  take  usually  5, 
10,  or  20  minutes  to  accomplish,  the  force  appearing  to  alter  at  a 
nearly  uniform  rate  for  minutes  on  end  ?  .  .  .  There  is,  again,  the 
very  remarkable  fact  that  when  we  go  to  high  latitudes,  where 
aurora  and  magnetic  disturbance  are  both  almost  daily  occurrences, 
the  association  of  the  two  phenomena  becomes  much  more  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  [recognize.  The  absence  of  visible  aurora 
during  active  magnetic  disturbances  may  be  reasonably  accounted 
for  during  the  Arctic  summer,  when  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
but  it  is  a  different  matter  when  we  find  the  magnets  rather  quieter 
than  usual  during  the  occurrence  of  a  bright  aurora.  Unless  we 
are  to  assume  a  fundamental  difference  of  type  between  auroras 
presenting  the  same  spectroscopic  lines,  or  a  variety  of  sources  for 
different  magnetic  storms,  there  is  a  difficulty  which  is  not  easily 
surmounted.  The  only  explanation  that  has  occurred  to  me  is  the 
possibility  that  the  visual  phenomena  may  represent  merely  intense 
local  concentration  of  electrical  current,  and  that  the  main  portion 
of  the  discharge  frequently  makes  no  appeal  to  the  eye,  and  is  of 
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In  the  same  paper  of  a  later  date 
Mr.  Walter  Sidgreaves  contributes 
an  interesting  diagram,  showing  how 
the  magnetic  needle  seems  to  "go 
crazy "  suddenly  during  such  a 
"storm,"  and  he  goes  on  to  make 
some  suggestions.     He  writes  : 

"  The  storm  seems  to  have  been 
at  its  height  between  3  :  30  and  5  :  30 
p.m.,  when  the  light  spots  of  all 
three  instruments  were,  for  the  most 
part,  off  the  papers,  and  ended  at 
8  :  30  p.m.  It  was  followed  by  smaller 
rapid  oscillations  of  the  declination 
and  horizontal-force  needles  until 
midnight,  when  the  small  after-tremors  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued until  about  6  p.m.  of  September  27. 

"The  seismologist  can  not  fail  to  see  in  these  three  phases  of 
oscillation  an  imitation  of  the  pendular  swings  produced  by  a  dis- 
tant earthquake,  and  the  preliminary  movements  are  undoubtedly 
of  the  first  interest  to  the  student  of  terrestrial  magnetism.  The 
suggestion  is  very  pointed  that,  whatever  be  the  cause  of  the  mag- 
netic storm,  it  must  be  something  arriving  in  our  neighborhood, 
whether  directly  from  the  sun  or  circulating  round  it,  of  which  a 
part  travels  quicker  and  has  less  effect  than  the  slower  moving 
particles  which  produce  the  great  oscillations ;  but  we  are  in  no 
position  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  beset  any  definite  supposi- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  these  particles,  and  defend  it  against  the 
apparent  contradictions  which  assail  it." 


INDUSTRIAL  CHINA 

XT  OTHING  shows  more  clearly  the  fact  that  China  is  waking 
-^  ^  from  her  long  sleep,  than  the  rapid  introduction  of  indus- 
tries and  mechanical  employments,  on  the  European  plan,  into 
that  country.  A  contributor  to  Cosmos  (Paris,  October  8)  assures 
us  that  this  introduction  is  taking  place  much  more  quickly  and 
thoroughly  than  most  Occidentals  imagine.  Altho  the  European 
colonies  have  been  instrumental  in  the  matter,  the  native  Chinese 
eagerly  adopt  and  use  the  Western  devices.  Says  the  paper  named 
above : 

"European  industries  have  begun  to  be  introduced  into  China, 
ami  their  progress  is  now  becoming  more  and  more  rapid.  At 
Canton  in  particular,  we  find  a  series  of  factories  whose  presence 
greatly  astonishes  those  who  think  of  China  as  still  fixt  in  the  past. 
Here  we  find  a  cement  factory,  the  property  of  the  Government, 
but  directed  by  Chinese  under  the  guidance  of  German  engineers  ; 
no  less  than  500  barrels  of  cement  daily  are  turned  out.  Canton 
also  has  a  water-works  run  entirely  by  Chinese,  which  furnishes 
daily  more  than  7,000,000  gallons  of  water  to  10,000  subscribers. 
This  latter  figure  shows  clearly  that  the  Chinese  are  quick  to  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  perfected  processes,  and  notably  of  the 
house-to-house  distribution  of  water,  when  they  have  the  where- 
withal to  pay  for  it. 

"  We  find  also  at  Canton,  besides  the  arsenal,  a  smokeless-powder 
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factory,  as  well  as  the  provincial  mint ;  there  is 
also  a  paper-mill  and  acigaret  factory,  not  to 
mention  the  railway  shops  .  .  .  and  various 
shops  for  the  construction  and  repair  of  vessels. 

"  Hut  what  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  thing 
to  rind  in  this  very  Chinese  city,  where,  in  spite 
of  the  foreign  quarter,  the  natives  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  clientele  of  all  these  industries,  is 
an  electric  plant,  installed  on  the  most  modern 
plan.  This  station  was  erected  by  the  Chinese 
Light  and  Power  Company  whose  headquarters 
are  at  Hongkong;  it  stands  in  the  district  called 
Ng  Sin  Moon,  which  means  Southern  Gate. 
The  necessary  motive  force  is  furnished  in  the 
first  place  by  three  Diesel  motors,  using  crude 
petroleum  and  giving  together  600  horse-power. 
There  are  also  five  steam-engines  yielding  730 
horse-power;  the  steam  is  produced  by  four 
Babcock-and-Wilcox  water-tube  boilers,  burn- 
ing Japanese  coal  and  furnished  with  a  (been 
economizer.  Condensers  of  a  good  type  assure 
excellent  working  and  the  forced-draft  system 
is  used. 

"All  the  workmen  in  this  station,  to  the  num- 
ber of  121.  are  Chinese.  The  current,  which  is 
alternating,  is  conveyed  away  at  a  tension  of 
2,000  volts ;  the  conductors  are  aerial  and  held 
up  by  iron  or  wooden  posts.  Before  reaching 
the  consumer,  it  is  lowered  to  the  more  modest 
tension  of  only  100  volts.  The  subscribers  are 
divided  between  the  foreign  concession  of  Sha- 
meen  and  the  Chinese  town  of  Canton  proper, 
but  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  Chinese 
city  ;  according  to  figures  in  our  possession. 
and  which  date  back  to  the  beginning  of  1909.  there  are  more  than 
2,640."— Translation  made  for  Tin:   LITERARY    DIGEST. 


I)l(.    BEVERLEY    ROBINSON. 

Who  believes  that  his  article  minify 
inn  the  value  of  curative  efforts  "  will 
raise  a  storm  of  protest  "  l>ec  ause  "  it 
is  subversive  of  a  great  deal  that  is 
time-honored  and  still  taught  " 


PREVENTION   AND  CURE  IN  MEDICINE 

THAT  the  physician  seldom  is  able  to  "cure"  a  diseased  con- 
dition, the  most  he  is  able  to  do,  after  it  has  once  become 
established,  being  in  the  way  of  alleviation,  is  the  contention  ol 
Dr.  Beverley  Robinson,  of  .New  York,  in  a  paper  that  appeared 
originally  in  the  New  York  Medical  Journal  and  has  now  been 
reprinted  separately.  Dr.  Robinson  is  apparently  very  little  of  a 
believer  either  in  drugs,  or  in  most  of  our  modern  surgery — that 
is,  he  regards  both  as  palliatives,  rarely  or  never  as  actually  cura- 
tive in  their  effects.      He  writes  : 

"All  medical  men  to-day  who  are  thoughtful  and  informed, 
recognize  fully  how  much  more  important  it  is  to  prevent  disease 
than  to  cure  it.  Indeed,  what  is  termed  a  cure  is  not  in  any  strict 
sense  a  cure  at  all — nine  times  in  ten  in  acute  disease,  medical  or 
surgical.  Nature  with  intelligent  guidance,  which  usually  means 
little  or  no  active  interference,  works  out  the  ultimate  well-being 
of  the  patient  so  far  as  may  be.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
for  an  instant  that  there  should  not  be  help  rendered  in  a  proper 
and  judicious  way.  This  may  be  given  by  a  good  and  reliable 
nurse — sometimes  without  much,  if  any,  medical  supervision  on 
the  part  of  physician  or  surgeon — again  with  oversight  and  instruc- 
tion from  time  to  time  by  the  latter.  But  as  to  very  frequent 
counsel,  advice,  acting  from  either  source,  it  is  more  than  question- 
able often  whether,  or  not,  benefit  results.  .  .  .  Charts,  tempera- 
tures, pulse,  respiration,  heart-beats,  etc.,  may  often  be  ignored 
from  a  scientific  standpoint  without  great  detriment  to  the  patient. 
But  attention  to  other  things  then  and  there  is  frequently  vital.  If 
the  patient  is  manifestly  feeble,  stimulate  until  weakness  dimin- 
ishes, or  disappears — if  cold,  give  heat  to  the  extremities,  or  else- 
where locally;  if  fainting  occurs,  loosen  everything  tight,  place 
the  head  low,  open  windows,  or  fan  to  give  air,  and  bathe  the  brow 
with  some  pleasant  volatile  liquid  like  cologne  or  spirits  of  cam- 
phor. All  the  foregoing  to  my  mind  should  be  regarded  mainly 
as  preventive — preventive  of  accidents  and  complications  of  dis- 
ease in  which  frequently  resides  the  great  danger  and  which  may 
not,  probably  will  not,  occur,  if  careful  continuous  attention  be 
paid  to  them. 


"In  a  similar  way,  in  chronic  disease,  and 
only  for  a  longer  period,  we  should  have  these 
indications  carried  out.  Do  we  really  cure 
chronic  diseases?  I  fail  to  have  seen  it  in  the 
large  majority  of  instances.  We  simply  render 
them  more  bearable,  and  by  modifying,  or  less- 
ening, symptoms  for  a  shorter  or  longer  period, 
we  give  comparative  ease  and  cofhfort%  and,  no 
doubt,  also  prevent  at  times  the  development 
of  certain  untoward  sequehf.  If  the  foregoing 
be  admitted  as  true,  doesn't  it  seem  far  better 
to  interfere  medically,  or  surgically,  as  little  as 
possible  ?  Doesn't  it  seem  wrong  to  give  med- 
icines to  correct  what  at  best  is  doubtful  as  to 
origin  and  consequences — or  to  use  the  knife 
except  where  the  evident  condition  and  natural 
results  amply  justify  it  ? 

"  I  am  well  aware  that  what  is  written,  if  con- 
sidered at  all,  will  raise  a  storm  of  protest. 
And  why?  Not  because  it  is  not  practically 
true,  hut  simply  because  it  is  subversive  of  a 
great  deal  that  is  time-honored  and  still  taught 
generally.  On  the  other  hand.  I  am  willing  to 
state  very  frankly  that  after  a  lifetime  of  serv- 
ice in  hospitals  and  private  practise,  such  has 
come  to  he  my  conviction.  Of  course,  medi- 
cines, properly  and  very  judiciously  given,  are 
useful,  but  not,  as  1  believe,  strictly  speak- 
ing, as  curative  agents.  They  relieve,  ward  off 
symptoms,  and  thus  should  he  used.  Perhaps 
there  are  a  few  exceptions,  because  up  to  date 
we  still  acknowledge  a  few  specific  drugs. 
But  apart  from  these.  I  challenge  my  affirmations 
to  be  gainsaid  successfully.  In  surgery,  to  my 
mind,  setting  fractures,  opening  abscesses,  removing  foreign  bodies 
are  among  the  few  operations  about  whose  certain  utility  there  can 
be  little  or  no  questioning.  Think  it  over  and  see,  not  as  to  re- 
lief or  modification  of  symptoms,  but  as  to  cure." 

The  utility  of  such  a  line  of  thought,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  is  to 

'endeavor  to   make  people  do   what  will  prevent  disease   and   also 

prevent   operations.     It  is  far  better,  he  thinks,  to  continue  well, 

than  to  become  ill  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  so-called  cure.     He 

noes  on  : 

"We  can  not  avoid  or  prevent,  as  yet,  the  development  of  a  can- 
cerous growth,  probably,  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances.  But 
we  can  prevent  the  occurrence  of  appendicitis  and  pneumonia  very 
frequently-  The  first  is  avoided  by  sensible  dietary;  the  second 
by  living  constantly,  as  far  as  may  be,  in  a  pure  atmosphere — and 
especially  by  avoiding  close,  infected  places  when  greatly  fatigued 
in  mind  or  body.  Doubtless,  also,  many  a  time  this  and  other  in- 
fectious disease  may  be  prevented,  or  warded  off,  by  the  use  of  a 
really  antiseptic  mouth-wash  and  gargle.  Likewise  there  are  many 
cases  of  surgery  in  which  disease  has  appeared  owing  to  previous 
bad  hygiene,  or  habits,  surroundings,  profession,  work — and  the 
surgeon,  while  he  knows  he  does  not  cure  causative  factors,  miti- 
gates results 

"  Now  in  medicine,  as  in  surgery,  there  are  many  and  great  ex- 
ceptions to  all  rules,  and  why?  Simply  because  our  knowledge  of 
the  causes  of  disease  is  imperfect,  inaccurate,  insufficient.  We 
think  we  know  frequently  and  later  we  find  we  were  wofully  mis- 
taken and  that  all  our  knowledge  is  mere  'vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.'  A  few  years  ago  and  every  medical  student  thought 
swampy,  badly  drained  ground  caused  malaria  and  rheumatism. 
About  the  former  we  know  now  (or  believe  we  do)  that  we  were 
absolutely  mistaken.  It  is  also  possible  that  rheumatism  is  not 
caused  by  dampness  of  soil,  but  is  an  infection  surely  and  at  all 
times.  Of  course,  low-lying,  marshy  ground  is  not  desirable  either 
for  the  subject  of  malaria  or  for  the  victim  of  rheumatism.  Where 
have  vanished  the  supposed  causes  of  yellow  fever  and  its  con- 
tagion? Now  that  we  know,  thanks  to  two  immortals  of  our  pro- 
fession, how  the  infection  is  carried  to  and  implanted  in  human 
beings.  The  last  investigation  of  the  congestion  of  the  population 
of  New  York  City  shows  that  nowhere  else  in  the  civilized  world 
do  more  deplorable  conditions  of  housing  exist.  Why  then  do  we 
insist  upon  spending  large  amounts  of  public  and  private  funds  to 
care  for  tuberculous  patients,  until  first  of  all  we  have  striven, 
heart  and  soul,  to  correct  the  primary  cause  ?" 
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ROME'S  FEAR  OF  THE  ANARCHIST 

QERIOl'S  apprehensions  are  uttered  by  the  Roman  cor- 
^^  respondent  of  a  Catholic  paper  over  the  threatened  invasion 
of  the  Eternal  City  by  the  "anarchist  followersof  Ferrer."  In  the 
near  future,  he  says,  "a  campaign  will  be  initiated  throughout  Italy 
and  especially  Rome  against  the  Church,"  greater,  he  predicts,  than 
any  that  she  has  suffered  "since  she  issued  from  the  catacombs." 
There  is  at  present  an  ominous  silence  prevailing  at  Rome,  follow- 
ing the  "pandemonium  "  that  broke  out  upon  hearing  the  news  of 
the  execution  of  the  Spanish  anarchist.  It  would  never  do,  thinks 
this  writer,  to  be  optimistic  over  such  signs, 
for  "those  who  gage  the  times  well  see  dark, 
fierce-looking  clouds  ahead,  and  optimism 
would  hinder'  preparations  proportionate  to 
the  struggle."  His  letter,  in  Tlie  Catholic 
Standard  and  Times  (Philadelphia),  con- 
tinues in  this  vein  : 

"The  first  decision  taken  by  the  followers 
of  Ferrer — among  whom  anarchists,  Social- 
ists. Masons,  and  Giordano  Brunoites  are  to 
be  counted  in  Rome  by  thousands — is  to  re- 
move the  Modern  School,  where  youths  are 
trained  up  according  to  their  ideas,  to  Rome 
and  establish  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  Vati- 
can. Next  the  suppression  of  the  religious 
congregations  is  persisted  in  by  them.  After 
this  comes  a  demand  for  the  withdrawal  by 
the  Italian  Government  of  the  Laws  of  Guar- 
anties and  the  taking  over  of  the  Vatican 
by  that  body.  These,  combined  with  the 
absolute  secularization  of  the  schools  and  the 
abolition  of  Christian  marriage,  comprize  the 
program  of  those  bands  so  far. 

"But  one  may  feel  inclined  to  poohpooh 
the  idea  of  these  demands  being  granted,  be- 
lieving to  such  a  pass  things  could  never 
come  in  Rome.  Well,  the  Giolitti  Ministry 
is  expected  to  fall  within  a  few  months  ;  a 
revolution  in  Italy  is  said  to  be  only  a  matter 
of  a  few  years  at  the  utmost  ;  King  Victor 
Emmanuel  has  millions  of  francs  invested 
outside  Italy,  especially  in  England,  as  is  well 
known,  and  the  majority  of  Italian  Catholics 
are  made  of  that  backboneless,  jellyfish  material,  where  a  fight  for 
their  Church  is  concerned,  that  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor  a  good 
red  herring.     This  picture  is  dark,  but  not  overdrawn. 

"But  tho  a  hard  struggle  comes,  it  will  do  only  what  persecution 
lias  done  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  sturdy  Catholics  of  America, 
Ireland,  Germany,  Poland,  and  some  parts  of  the  East.  And 
when  all  those  sin-sodden  men  and  the  societies  they  have  formed 
are  passed  away  and  gone  to  their  place,  you  will  still  find  the 
Rock  of  Peter  calmly  declaring,  as  of  old  : 

"  I  stand  fast, 

Let  the  waters  cry 

To  Eternity, 
Here  I  last. 
Shall  I  fall  ? 

Leave  my  flock  of  graves? 
Not  for  all 

You  rebelling  waves  !  " 

The  same  journal,  in  another  column,  reprints  an  article  from 
the  Correspondance  de  Nome  dwelling  upon  the  significance  to  the 
Catholic  Church  of  the  concurrent  demonstrations  in  European 
countries  following  the  fatal  episode  at  Barcelona.     It  reads  thus  : 

"We  would  attract  the  attention  of  the  whole  Catholic  press  to 
the  manifestations  of  the  international  plot,  which  has  its  center- 
in  Paris,  against  the  crown  of  Spain.  A  hundred  episodes,  one 
more  suggestive  than  another,  are  there  to  show  that  the  revolu- 
tionary Masonic  'bloc  '  is  working  to  plant  the  Jacobin  Republic 
in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Portugal  and  elsewhere.  The  massacre  of 
the  King  and  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal  was  decreed  in  Paris,  and 


for  the  massacre  of  Barcelona  everything  has  proceeded  in  the 
same  way.  The  sect  which  has  in  its  hands  nine-tenths  of  the 
European  press  has  given  on  each  occasion  the  instructions  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  public  knowing  the  real  state  of  things  and  to 
show  them  in  a  light  favorable  to  its  designs.  Unfortunately,  the 
antiblocard  press  has  not  been  entirely  awake  to  the  trick;  news 
and  comments  have  been  printed  by  it  which  have  been  fabricated 
by  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Church  and  of  Christian  civilization. 
Thus  after  the  massacre  at  Lisbon  you  read  in  many  antirevolu- 
tionary  papers  that  the  whole  court  and  all  Portugal  accused  the 
Dictator  Franco  of  being  responsible  for  what  had  happened. 
This  was  the  cue  given  out  from  Paris  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
And  while  the  Catholics  and  the  antirevolutionists  in  general  werx- 
thus  collaborating  unconsciously  in  the  Ma- 
sonic revolutionary  campaign,  the  honest 
press  was  almost  entirely  destitute  of  sure 
news,  and  no  one  denounced  the  real  authors 
and  accomplices  of  the  terrible  crime,  tho 
they  were  perfectly  well  known  in  Portugal 
and  in  Paris.  It  is  well  to  remember  this 
to-day  when  a  similar  campaign  has  been 
inaugurated  against  Spain." 


MRS.   AUGUSTA   STETSON. 

The  "suspended  "  New  York  leader  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  who  wears  at  her  neck  the  badge 
of  her  early  allegiance,  Mrs.  Eddy's  portrait. 


oath   afterward. 


THE  NEW   DIABOLISM 

"T"  HE  quarrel  in  the  Christian-Science  sect, 
-*-  whatever  its  outcome,  has  brought  out 
certain  practises  that  can  not  but  do  injury  to 
the  faith,  say  outside  observers.  Mrs.  Stet- 
son's suspension,  resulting  in  various  accu- 
sations and  denials,  has  furnished  the  outside 
world  with  admissions  from  both  sides  in  the 
controversy  that  diabolism  exists  as  an  ac- 
knowledged element,  tho  its  practise  is  for- 
bidden to  the  faithful.  The  deposed  leader 
of  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  of 
New  York,  has  been  accused  by  Virgil  O. 
Strickler,  first  reader,  of  attempting  "mental 
assassination  of  her  enemies  and  of  preaching 
the  false  doctrine  of  a  dual  existence."  The 
curious  interpretation  of  this  doctrine  is  that 
a  "Christian  Scientist  could  do  things  for 
which  the  real  Scientist  was  not  responsible, 
and  which  the  Scientist  could  deny  under 
Mrs.  Stetson,  according  to  reports,  has  main- 
tained "that  with  a  perfectly  clear  conscience  she  could  deny  any 
act  committed  by  her  simply. by  falling  back  on  what  she  termed 
the  fourth  spiritual  dimension,  or  the  'absolute.'  "  The  world  has 
come  to  know  of  these  peculiar  forms  of  reasoning  through  the 
publication  of  a  diary  kept  by  Mr.  Strickler,  of  which  we  read  in 
the  New  York  Times  : 

"Mr.  Strickler's  diary  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
documents  which  have  appeared  thus  far  in  the  proceedings  against 
Mrs.  Stetson.  It  was  kept  by  the  First  Reader  for  several  months 
prior  to  Mrs.  Stetson's  trial  by  the  mother  church.  That  part  of 
the  diary  made  public  yesterday  tells  of  a  scene  in  the  church  just 
after  Mrs.  Stetson  returned  from  her  preliminary  examination  in 
Boston  on  charges  of  false  teaching  and  malpractise. 

"It  says  that  Mrs.  Stetson  then  made  the  statement  that  she 
could,  with  perfect  propriety,  deny  teachings  of  which  she  was 
accused,  and  which  were  not  in  keeping  with  recognized  Christian 
Science,  altho  her  other  self,  so  to  speak,  would  have  to  admit 
them. 

"The  diary  also  contains  purported  statements  of  several  of 
Mrs.  Stetson's  practitioners  telling  of  having  fallen  back  on  tin's 
fourth  dimension  or  mental  reservation  of  Stetsonism  in  testifying 
in  a  lawsuit  several  years  ago.  This  lawsuit  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  over  a  bequest  of  $50,000  made  to  Mrs.  Stetson  by  one 
of  her  former  students. 

"Mr.  Strickler  said,  in  making  public  part  of  his  diary,  as  well 
as  some  of  the  Boston  testimonv,  that  as  the  matters  involved  had 
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been  very  disquieting  to  Christian  Scientists  all  over  the  country 
tor  several  years,  he  thought  it  best  to  let  the  facts  be  known. 
When  Mrs.  Stetson  w.i>  first  brought  to  trial  before  the  Boston 
authorities,  he  declared,  she  was  excused,  but  admonished  not  to 
continue  her  offenses.  H.ul  she  heeded  this,  Mr.  Strickler  said, 
she  would  not  have  had  her  license  to  teach  revoked. 

"'The  directors  waited  two  months  during  which  she  was  given 
everv  opportunity  to  abandon  the  errors  pointed  out  to  her  by  the 
directors,' said  Mr.  Strickler.  'Failing  to  do  this,  the  directors 
began  an  investigation  on  September  25,  at  which  twenty-five  ol 
Mrs.  Stetson's  students  and  practitioners  were  the  only  witnesses. 
On  their  testimony  the  action  of  the  directors  was  based.  Later, 
an  investigation  by  the  trustees  in  New  York 
was  started.  The  tact  that  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses testitied  before  the  trustees  here  ex- 
actly to  the  contrary  of  what  they  had  testitied 
before  the  directors  in  Boston,  was  due  to 
the  pernicious  doctrine  taught  by  Mrs.  Stet- 
son. That  doctrine,  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  teachings  of  Christian  Science,  was  that 
a  witness  might  testify  with  propriety  from 
the  "absolute"  or  the  "fourth  dimension"  ol 
spirit."  " 

Mrs.  Stetson  has  followed  these  revelations 

by  an  "emphatic  denial"  of  their  truth.  In 
her  published  rebuttal  she  is  supported  by  a 
statement  from  Mrs.  Kate  V.  Kemer.  one  of 
the  "admonished  practitioners,"  who  fore- 
stalls public  judgment  upon  these  subtle 
doctrines  by  saying  that  "the  question  in- 
volved in  determining  the  difference  between 
mental  malpractise  and  mental  defense  there- 
from is  a  metaphysical  one.  difficult  alike  to 
understand  and  to  make  clear  to  any  one  not 
thoroughly  conversant  with  Christian  Sci- 
ence." Mrs.  Stetson  deals  with  the  subject 
in  the.-e  words  : 


declare  that  he  is  Gofl's  image  and  likeness,  a  spiritual  being,  per- 
fect and  immortal.  I  should  then  speak  to  the  error  which  might 
be  operating  through  the  human  mind,  for  which  he  has  been  an 
avenue.  I  should  endeavor  to  see  him  as  our  leader  writes  on 
page  476  of  'Science  and  Health':  'Jesus  beheld  in  science  the 
perfect  man,  who  appeared  to  him  where  sinning  mortal  man  ap- 
pears to  mortals.'  Then  I  should  declare  that  malicious  animal 
magnetism  in  all  its  phases  and  forms  was  powerless  to  Work 
through  his  human  personality,  using  him  as  an  avenue  to  injure 
me  or  any  one,  or  to  hinder  the  progress  of  Christian  Science. 
This  could  only  bless  the  corporeal  man,  and  is  doing  unto  others 
wdiat  we  would  be  willing  to  have  others  do  unto  us.     It  would  heal 


"  In  answer  to  the  statements  in  Mr.  Stick- 
ler's diary,  lean  only  say  :   I   never  knew  its 
contents,  and  the  statements  contained  there- 
in are  absolutely  so  involved  and  filled  with  misrepresentations 
and  reversal  of  truth  as  to  be  incomprehensible.     The  only  answer 
is  an  emphatic  denial.      I  will  briefly  review  what  happened  at  the 
time  and  place  cited  by  him  on  July  31,  1909 : 

"On  my  return  from  Boston  we  had  the  practitioners'  meeting, 
as  usual ;  first,  the  reading  of  the  Bible  lesson,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which,  as  was  our  custom,  we  discust  the  problems  pertaining 
to  our  Christian-Science  work.  At  this  time  I  intimated  to  the 
practitioners  the  possibility  of  their  being  called  upon  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  mother  church  to  explain  what  they 
understood  by  malpractise.  At  the  same  time  I  in  no  way  either 
told  or  intimated  to  them  that  I  had  been  in  Boston  or  that  I  ex- 
pected to  go.  We  then  discust  at  length  how  we  handled  malprac- 
tise, also  the  difference  between  that  and  the  true  practise  of  self- 
protection,  or  defense,  against  malicious  animal  magnetism  (of 
evil  thoughts  and  their  effect  on  the  human  body) ;  furthermore, 
what  is  implied  by  'personal  control." 

"I  found  all  but  three  or  four  clear  in  their  understanding. 
Among  those  who  were  confused  was  Mr.  Strickler,  and  I  was 
surprized  to  find  that  he  seemingly  could  not  grasp  the  metaphysi- 
cal point  that  there  exists  a  difference  between  mental  malpractise 
and  self-defense,  and  questioned  the  use  of  names  in  self-protection. 

"I  will  give  as  an  illustration  what  I  understand  the  difference 
to  be  between  mental  malpractise  and  'indispensable  defense' 
('Science  and  Health,'  pp.  451  and  452).  or  self-protection  : 

"If  1  felt  sure  that  I  was  being  attacked,  either  ignorantly  or 
maliciously,  by  any  person,  I  should  fill  my  thought  with  the  quali- 
ties of  Cod,  truth,  and  love,  which  alone  render  one  invincible  to 
the  entrance  of  evil  in  any  form — fear,  doubt,  envy,  malice,  jeal- 
ousy, revenge,  and  whatever  proceeds  from  the  carnal  mind. 
From  this  fortress  of  defense  I  should  speak  to  the  person,  address- 
ing him  by  name,  and  should  declare  Cod's  omnipotence  andever- 
presence,  and  that  there  is  no  other  power  or  presence.  In  other 
words,  I  should  come  to  him  reflecting  truth  and  Jove,  and  should 


MRS    STETSON'S  HOUSE, 

Showing  the  private  passage  into  the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  on  Central  Park  West,  New 
York.  It  is  reported  that  during  a  meeting  in  the  church  edifice,  called  to  consider  her  claims,  she  sat  at 
.1  window  of  this  house  and  directed  her  mental  forces  against  her  opponents. 


the  sick  by  casting  out  the  evil  thoughts  which  produce  mental  and 
physical  disease.  It  is  the  superiority  of  spiritual  power  over  ma- 
terial sense,  and  is  not  malpractise. 

"Mental  malpractise  is  the  influence  of  one  so-called  mortal 
mind  over  another,  and  may  be  either  innocent,  ignorant,  or 
malicious. 

"  Innocent  malpractise  :  A  mother  is  often  an  innocent  malprac- 
tioner upon  her  child.  With  her  own  thought  filled  with.the  fear 
of  disease  or  accident,  apprehensive  of  danger  for  her  little  one, 
she  produces  these  impressions  upon  the  child's  mind,  to  be  after- 
ward manifested  on  the  body  in  the  form  of  disease. 

"  Ignorant  mental  malpractise  is  constantly  in  operation  among 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  power  of  thought  and  exercise  their 
human  wills  to  obtain  that  which  they  desire. 

"Malicious  mental  malpractise  is  any  thought  entertained  or  ex- 
prest  with  intent  to  govern  or  injure  another. 

"True  Christian  Scientists,  admitting  but  one  mind,  striving  to 
have  no  ether  mind  but  the  mind  of  Christ,  to  have  one  God  and 
to  love  their  neighbor  as  themselves,  can  only  bless  all  whom  their 
thoughts  rest  upon." 

The  comment  of  the  New  York  Tribune  upon  what  it  calls  the 
"new  witchcraft  "  is  this  : 

"The  squabbles  of  saints  have  never  been  good  for  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  Christian  Science  can  hardly  fail  to  suffer  at  least  a 
temporary  setback  in  its  successful  career  by  reason  of  the  revela- 
tions that  have  come  from  the  dispute  in  its  leading  church  in  this 
city.  'Malicious  animal  magnetism,'  'mental  assassination,' 
'mental  self-defense  from  M.  A.  M.'  and  the  other  extraordinary 
doctrines  and  practises  brought  to  light  by  this  quarrel  fill  the 
public  with  amazement.  Yet  there  is  no  disagreement  among  the 
faithful  about  the  potency  of  'malicious  animal  magnetism,'  nor 
about  the  effectiveness  of  'mental  assassination.'  Both  sides  as- 
sert that  such  diabolism  exists  and  that   its  practise  is  forbidden 
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to  the  true  religionists.  When  the  public  gets  over  its  astonish- 
ment and  its  amusement  at  these  novel  doctrines  it  will  perceive 
that  they  are  logically  a  necessary  part  of  the  Christian-Science 
theory.  If  good  can  be  accomplished  by  thought,  then  evil  can 
be  accomplished  by  thought.  If  thought  will  make  a  man  well, 
then  thought  will  make  him  ill.  'Malicious  animal  magnetism'  is 
only  the  reverse  side  of  that  beneficent  mental  attitude  toward 
humanity  of  whose  good  effects  churches  full  of  exceptionally 
cheerful  and  prosperous  people  are  the  invariable  witness. 

"The  world  has  been  confounded*  by  those  smiling  multitudes 
of  sick  and  impotent  said  to  have  been  made  whole  and  certainly 
kept  in  an  excellent  frame  of  mind  ;  and  tho  it  is  disposed  to 
grumble  when  beneficent  spiritual  magnetism,  if  that  is  the  reverse 
of  'M.  A.  M..'  misses  its  aim,  and  a  life  that  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  pill  or  powder  is  needlessly  sacrificed  to  a  belief,  yet  it 
has  been  reconciled  to  what  it  has  hitherto  known  of  the  creed  and 
practises  of  Christian  Science  and  become  tolerant  of  them.  But 
this  new  revelation,  that  the  followers  of  Mrs.  Eddy  believe  that 
they  can  think  an  adversary  to  death,  and  that  with  the  utmost 
gravity  they  accuse  each  other  of  practising  such  'mental  assassi- 
nation,' will  rouse  new  and  what  ought  to  be  insuperable  incredulity. 

'"You  are  the  bondwoman  and  your  son  is  the  son  of  a  bond- 
woman and  the  bondwoman  and  her  son  must  "go  out  "  before  the 
free  woman  '  smacks  of  the  voodoo,  while  'mental  assassination  ' 
and  'malicious  animal  magnetism'  are  reminiscent  of  the  'evil  eye  ' 
and  the  burning  or  sticking  pins  into  a  waxen  image  of  an  enemy. 
Fundamentally  the  diabolism  of  Christian  Science  does  not  differ 
from  witchcraft.  In  favor  of  the  new  witchcraft,  however,  this 
much  may  be  said  :  Its  punishments  are  relatively  kind.  Removing 
a 'card'  from  an  official  journal  is  much  more  humane  discipline 
than  purging  with  fire." 


a  little  more  attention  to  his  dress  or  that  his  wife  were  not  quite 
so  'dowdy  '  in  her  appearance,  but  even  that  was  with  the  utmost 
good-nature.  We  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  complaint 
that  the  pastor  looked  too  well  groomed." 


PLAINT  OF  A   MUZZLED   MINISTER 

A  MINISTER  in  Kansas  declares  that  one  in  his  profession 
"can  not  lead  an  honest  life  in  this  age."  So  the  secular 
press  report  him,  and,  as  an  alternative,  he  has  chosen  to  earn  a 
living  as  a  street-car  conductor.  The  case  is  not  very  novel, 
points  out  The  Standard  (Chicago),  but  the  "way  in  which  the 
indictment  is  drawn"  arrests  attention.  "This  latest  protestant 
against  the  bondage  of  the  pulpit  does  not  seem  to  have  any  com- 
plaint as  to  theological  restrictions,"  but  "his  trouble  is  that  he  is 
not  allowed  to  tell  people  of  their  sins."     The  Standard  observes  : 

"He  says  that  if  the  minister  preaches  the  truth  he  will  be  'con- 
demning the  lives  of  most  of  his  congregation  and  offending  them.' 
So  he  has  become  a  street-car  conductor  where,  according  to  his 
theory,  'nobody  can  criticize  me.' 

"If  the  poor,  misguided  man  imagines  that  on  the  street-car  he 
has  found  some  safe  and  quiet  spot  where  critics  are  unknown,  ex- 
perience will  compel  him  to  revise  his  thinking.  The  only  way  to 
escape  from  the  censorship  of  the  public  is  to  die,  and  even  that  is 
not  always  thoroughly  effective.  By  the  time  he  has  failed  to  let 
a  passenger  off  at  the  right  corner,  or  refused  to  honor  an  outlawed 
transfer,  or  done  any  of  the  innumerable  things  by  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arouse  the  wrath  of  irascible  passengers,  he  may  wish  that 
he  were  back  in  his  pulpit.  Then,  too,  it  is  said  that  even  the  con- 
ductor of  a  street-car  is  not  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  tempta- 
tion. It  has  even  been  hinted  that  some  of  them  yield  to  tempta- 
tion and  'knock  down  '  a  fare  now  and  then.  If  the  good  brother 
has  it  in  mind  to  flee  temptation  to  dishonesty,  he  has  made  an  in- 
explicable change  of  employment. 

"  It  would  not  be  surprizing  if  the  real  explanation  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  ministry  were  to  be  found  in  his  own  lack  of  good 
sense.  In  the  printed  interview  appearing  in  some  of  the  papers, 
he  is  reported  as  complaining  that  the  minister's  wife  can  not 
dress  or  dine  well,  or  the  minister  wear  a  pair  of  patent-leather 
shoes,  without  creating  a  conviction  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  his 
parishioners  that  'there's  where  our  money  goes.  It  ought  to  go 
to  missions.'  We  know  a  little  something  about  churches  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  pew,  and  are  prepared  to  assert  that  not 
one  church-member  out  of  a  hundred  would  ever  think  of  criticizing 
the  pastor  or  his  family  for  dressing  well  or  dining  well.  On  the 
contrary,  the  ordinary  church-member  sincerely  desires  just  these 
things  which  this  sensitive  brother  imagines  that  they  criticize. 
We  have  heard  people  express  the  wish  that  their  pastor  would  pay 


FIGURES  THAT  DO  NOT  DEPRESS 

"'HE  popular  magazines  have  lately  been  opprest  with  the 
-*-  notion  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  churches. 
One  of  these  has  published  a  symposium  on  the  subject,  "What  is 
the  Matter  with  the  Churches?"  to  which  a  large  number  of  promi- 
nent ministers  have  contributed  their  answers.  Of  course  the  re- 
plies are  various,  and  most  of  them  contain  or  imply  an  admission 
that  something  is  wrong  somewhere,  but  the  composite  result  is 
not  unanimous.  The  Western  Methodist  (Little  Rock)  retorts 
with  a  story  of  Benjamin  Franklin  who  "asked  a  party  of  wise 
men  why  a  tub  of  water  weighing,  say,  75  pounds,  would  weigh 
no  more  if  a  10-pound  fish  should  be  placed  in  it."  This  question 
was  learnedly  discust  with  all  possible  pros  and  cons,  after  which 
Franklin  said :  "Gentlemen,  are  you  sure  the  tub  will  not  weigh 
10  pounds  more  ?"  This  Methodist  journal  takes  up  the  r61e  of 
Franklin  with  the  assistance  of  the  recently  issued  bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Census  Bureau  covering  the  religious  statistics  of 
the  country.     It  gives  us  such  fact  and  comment  as  this  : 

"The  bulletin  deals  with  membership  figures  and  other  figures 
only  as  they  apply  to  the  United  States — does  not  consider  statis- 
tics of  the  missions  of  the  several  churches  in  other  lands;  and 
the  bulletin  covers  the  years  1890-1906,  sixteen  years,  1906  being 
the  latest  year  for  which  the  bureau  had  gathered  statistics.  If 
the  enterprising  editor  of  The  Delineator  had  seen  this  bulletin 
beforehand,  he  probably  would*not  have  sent  out  his  question. 

"Now,  the  census  bulletin  shows  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
growth  of  the  churches  is  considerably  in  advance  of  the  growth 
of  the  population.  During  the  years  considered  the  population  of 
the  country  increased  33.8  per  cent.,  while  the  churches  increased 
60.4  percent.  In  1890  the  churches  held  in  their  membership  32.7 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  population  ;  in  1906  they  held  39.1  per  cent. 
During  the  sixteen  years  the  church-buildings  increased  35.3  per 
cent.,  and  the  value  of  church  property  increased  85.1  per  cent. 
The  Roman  Catholics  made  the  heaviest  gain,  showing  an  increase 
of  93.5  per  cent.,  while  the  Protestant  bodies  showed  an  increase 
of  44.8  per  cent.  The  Catholics  have  been  aided,  of  course,  im- 
mensely by  immigration.  But  more  than  one-half  of  all  the  re- 
ligious organizations  of  the  country  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  to  say  nothing  of  other  Protestant 
denominations.  This  does  not  look  like  the  churches  are  dying. 
We  might  add  that  eight  new  church-buildings  per  day  are  being 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  churches.  The  Manufacturers'1 
Record  (Baltimore)  has  just  given  out  the  statement  that  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  present  year  the  South  has  put  $13,000,- 
000  into  church-buildings." 

Another  fact,  we  read,  and  one  "which  may  surprize  some  who 
have  been  having  so  much  to  say  about  the  dearth  of  preachers,  is 
that  the  proportion  of  preachers  to  the  number  of  members  rose 
considerably  during  the  sixteen  years."     Further  : 

"In  1S90  there  was  one  preacher  for  every  1S5  members,  while 
in  (906  there  was  one  for  every  139  members. 

"While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  church  statistics,  we  will  notice 
another  phase.  The  Baptist  brethren  are  certainly  doing  well. 
The  figures  show  that  taking  all  the  Baptist  bodies  together  they 
have  gained  during  the  sixteen  years  52.5  per  cent.,  about  twice 
the  gain  of  the  Methodist  bodies.  The  Baptist  Watchman  thinks 
that  these  figures  would  indicate  that  the  Baptists  are  the  largest 
church  in  the  country.  We  congratulate  our  Baptist  brethren  and 
wish  them  mighty  well.  But  they  need  not  be  too  quick  to  assume 
that  they  are  the  greatest  body  of  Protestants  in  this  country.  The 
facts  are  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  gained  33  per  cent. ; 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  gained  over  35  per  cent. ; 
that  these  two  churches  show  an  actual  increase  during  the 
sixteen  years  of  1,174,304,  against  the  actual  increase  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  the  two  corresponding  white 
churches,   of  981,485." 
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THE  GRILLING   OF   DR.   BODE 

NO  nil'.K  interesting  chapter  in  the  long  history  of  art  for- 
geries is  getting  itself  recorded  in  Berlin.  The  Germans, 
through  the  agency  of  their  greatest  art  critic,  Dr.  Bode,  have 
lately  come  into  possession  of  a  wax  bust  which  he  has  declared 
i.s  the  work  of  Leonardo  d.i  Vinci.  But  the  first  excitement  of 
bappy  possession  is  rudely  disturbed  by  an  irreverent  Englishman, 
a  Mr.  Cooksey,  of  Southampton,  who  produces  what  is  accepted 
as  Strong  documentary  evidence  that  the  bust,  instead  of  being 
the  work  of  a  great  fifteenth-century  Italian,  is  the  product  of  an 
obscure  mid-Victorian  Englishman.  Thus  Germany  has  on  her 
hands  a  controversy  which  seems  likely  to  rank  with  the  trouble 
the  Louvre  plunged  itself  into  over  the  purchase  of  the  notorious 
tiara. 

The  story  of  the  wax  bust,  told  in  brief  by  Mr.  1'.  G.  Conody  in 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  runs  thus  : 

"Some  little  while  ago  the  sensational  announcement  was  made 
that  Dr.  \V.  Bode,  the  director  of  the  Berlin  Museum,  had  ac- 
quired during  his  recent  visit  to  London  a  wonderful  Renaissance 
wax  bust  of  a  slightly  draped  woman,  in  which  he  was  inclined  to 
see  an  original  work  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  This  bust  had  turned 
up  about  a  year  ago  at  a  Southampton  curio  dealer's,  who  sold  it 
for  a  trifling  sum.  It  pass*ed  subsequently  for  ^150  from  a  King 
Street  dealer  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Murray  Marks,  a  well-known 
expert  and  partner  in  the  Bond  Street  firm  of  Messrs.  Durlacher. 
From  him  Dr.  Bode  bought  it  for  the  Berlin  Museum  at  a  price 
which  rumor  has  tixt  at  _As.ooo. 

"Great  was  the  sorrow  of  English  art-lovers  at  the  loss  to  the 
country  of  so  rare  and  important  a  masterpiece,  when  their  grief 
was  turned  to  laughter  by  the  publication  in  last  Saturday's  Times 
of  a  letter  w  ritter  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Cooksey.  of  Southampton,  in  which 
this  gentleman,  with  much  circumstantial  evidence,  endeavored  to 
prove  that  the  Italian  Renaissance  bust  in  question  was  made 
about  the  middle  of  last  century  by  a  clever  and  versatile  London 
sculptor  named  Richard  Cockle  Lucas  for  an  art  dealer  named 
Buchanan.  The  bust,  tor  which  a  Leonardo  School  picture, 
brought  to  Lucas  by  Buchanan,  served  as  model,  remained  on 
Lucas'  hands,  as   the  dealer  was  unable  to  carry  out  his  share  ol 


WI1.HEI.M    IIOUE, 

The  director  of  the  Berlin  Museum  who 
paid  #40,000  for  a  wax  bust  attributed  by  him 
to  Leonardo  but  marked  "suspect"  by  others. 


THE   WAX  BUST  ABOUT  WHICH  CRITICS  AND  EMPEROR  CONTEND. 

Because  of  its  resemblance  to  portraits  by  Leonardo,  some  of  which  are  shown  here,  Dr.  Bode  bought  it  for  his  museum 
and  attributed  it  to  the  Italian  master.     A  rival  claim  is  made  for  a  Victorian  Englishman. 


the  bargain.  Lucas  lived 
subsequently  in  the 
neighborhood  oi  South- 
ampton, and  after  his 
death  the  bust  was  sold, 
with  his  two  houses  and 
the  objects  contained 
therein,  to  a  Mr.  Samp- 
son." 

At  the  first  challenge 
of  the  genuineness  of  the 
bust,  German  critical 
opinion  was  inclined  to 
side  with  Dr.  Bode,  but 
most  recent  dispatches 
indicate  a  change  of  feel- 
ing there.  A  critic  of 
the  Her  liner  Tageblatt 
named  Stahl  i.s  said  to 
have  challenged  Dr. 
Bode  to  show  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  and  in- 
vite Cooksey  to  Berlin  at 
the  Museum's  expense, 
there  to  sustain  his  con- 
tention for  the  English 
origin  of  the  work  in 
question.     Dr.  Bode  has 

not  been  without  bitter  experience  of  mistaken  connoisseurship 
before,  as  some  .American  writers  are  now  pointing  out.  It  is  not 
forgotten  that  he  is  a  strong  rival  and  sometimes  a  bitter  critic  of 
American  collectors  abroad.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  re- 
calls other  mistakes  he  has  made,  but  in  saying  that  he  takes 
"chances  of  deception  and  subsequent  ridicule,"  it  adds  that  "it  i.s 
because  Director  Bode  takes  such  chances  and  makes  his  mis- 
takes valiantly  that  he  is  the  best  buyer  in  Europe  and  his  museum 
the  richest,  at  the  smallest  cost,  of  all  recent  foundations."     When 

he  slips  he  seems  to  show  a 
curious  weakness  for  Leonardo, 
as  this  writer  points  out : 

"On  a  memorable  occasion  he 
discovered  in  his  storeroom  a 
Leonardesque  altar-piece — mark 
the  recurrence  to  this  master — 
a  thing  of  small  beauty,  and 
straightway  promoted  it  to  the 
galleries.  The  occasion  was 
seized  by  the  rival  critic,  Gio- 
vanni Morelli,  who  harped  upon 
this  indiscreet  enthusiasm  until 
a  'Bode  Leonardo'  became  al- 
most as  notorious  among  scholars 
as  that  staple  article  of  com- 
merce, 'an  Omaha  Van  Dyck,' 
is  among  picture-dealers.  But, 
as  we  have  said,  this  commina- 
tory  way  with  erring  experts 
fails  to  take  into  account  the 
temperamental  nature  of  their 
judgments.  Science  and  dispas- 
sionate observation  maybe  three- 
quarters  of  the  battle,  but  the 
other  quarter  is  a  primitive  and 
quite  instinctive  craving  for 
beauty  akin  to  that  of  the  artist. 
This  passion  is  naturally  fallible, 
but  it  is  also  indispensable. 
Accordingly,  it  is  better  not  to 
gloat  over  the  blunder  of  a  great 
expert,  but  to  inquire  how  such 
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a  lapse  comes  about.     To  retrace  the  steps  of  error  may  be  a  les- 
son not  only  in  human  nature  but  also  in  charity." 

How  Dr.  Bode  is  regarded  in  his  native  country  and  how  lie 
manages  to  serve  that  country  when  he  is  successful  in  his  guesses 
at  antiquities  is  shown  by  a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  who  writes  apropos  of  the  present  controversy  : 

"Dr.  Bode  is  a  great  scholar  and  is  recognized  as  the  greatest 
authority  in  Europe  upon  general  questions  of  art.  Few  are  bold 
enough  to  dispute  his  dictum  upon  any  subject  to  which  he  ad- 


i  i  pyrighted,  1909,  by  Tin-  New  Theater. 

MAIN    CORRIDOR    OF    THE    NEW    THEATER. 

dresses  himself,  and  his  scope  is  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
than  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries  or  predecessors.  It  is  a 
proud  achievement  on  the  part  of  any  man  that  can  rightly  be  de- 
scribed in  such  terms.  In  the  art  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  its 
paintings,  its  sculpture,  and  its  architecture,  the  art  of  the  Low- 
lands and  of  all  Germany,  and  the  art  of  France  and  Spain,  Dr. 
William  Bode  is  facile  prim eps  as  judge  and  commentator. 

"All  this  only  serves  to  impart  a  more  poignant  interest  to  Dr. 
Bode's  recent  purchase  for  the  Museum  here  of  a  certain  bust  in 
wax.  This  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Murray  Marks,  a  reputable 
and  very  well-known  art  dealer  of  the  firm  of  Durlachers  in  New 
Bond  Street,  London.  It  is  recalled  here  that,  now  several  years 
since,  Mr.  Marks  came  one  morning  with  a  little  bronze  in  his  bag, 
a  little  bronze  that  no  one  seemed  to  care  much  for,  and'which  he 
had  shown  fruitlessly  at  the  Louvre  and  elsewhere,  to  say  nothing 
of  all  the  cognoscenti  at  home.  Mr.  Marks  wanted  only  ^ioo  for 
it,  and  his  air  was  detached  and  unexpectant  when  he  submitted 
it  here.  Dr.  Bode  said  he  would  take  it,  and  a  few  days  later 
when  Mr.  Marks  was  ibout  to  leave  town  Dr.  Bode  handed  him 
a  check  for  ,£300.  Mr.  Marks  had  a  violent  note  of  interrogation  ; 
whereupon  Dr.  Bode,  silent,  took  him  by  the  arm  and  walking  him 
out  into  the  galleries  pointed  to  Mr.  Marks 's  little  bronze  bearing 
the  label  'Donatello.'  There  it  has  ever  since  remained;  but  I 
would  gladly  give  Dr.  Bode  a  great  deal  more  than  ^300  for  it, 
which  is  a  matter  of  no  sort  of  consequence." 

By  the  latest  dispatches  Dr.  Bode  is  on  top  in  the  controversy. 
His  position  there  is  sustained  by  the  Emperor  himself,  who,  it  is 
understood,  has  "exprest  himself  as  satisfied  that  the  bust  is  of 
the  fifteenth-century  workmanship  claimed  for  it."  The  Kaiser's 
decision,  observes  the  New  York  World,  "quiets  a  controversy 
that  threatens  the  peace  of  Europe."  It  goes  on  to  add  the  com- 
forting reassurance  that  German  connoisseurship  is  vindicated, 
and  any  further  criticisms  of  the  authenticity  of  the  bust  may  be 
treated  with  a  proper  contempt. 


HOW   THE  NEW   THEATER  OPENS 

"*HE  career  of  the  New  Theater  was  initiated  on  November  6 
*-        with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  that  an  enterprise  not 
simply  local  demands.     Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan  dedicated  the  house  "to 
the  services  of  the  drama  and  the  citizens  of  New  York."     Some 
observers  insist  upon  giving  it  a  national  significance.     This  note 
is  struck  as  far  away  as  London,  where   The  Daily  News  says: 
"  It  can  not  but  seem  strange  that  America  should  have  been  able 
to  do  with  apparent  ease  a  thing  which  would 
be  quite  out  of    the  question   in   England — 
establish    a    National    Theater — financed    on 
altruistic  lines  by  rich  men."     The  speakers 
who  inaugurated  the  theater's  career  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  Governor  Hughes  and  Sena- 
tor  Root,    both    echoed    and    amplified    Mr. 
Morgan's  declaration  that  the  theater  was  not 
designed  to  represent  or  serve  a  caste  or  a 
cult,  but  that  it  was  a  people's  theater,  "ma- 
king an  appeal  to  the  intelligent  public."     Its 
endowment,  such  as  it  has,   is  calculated  to 
enable  it  to  live  its  life  unencumbered  by  the 
embarrassments  that  are  supposed  to  surround 
the  more  purely  commercial  theater.      "One 
of  the  greatest  benefits  that  the  New  Theater 
should  confer  upon  this  community,"  observes 
the  New  York  Sun,   "will  be  the  vindication 
of  public  taste   in  regard  to  the  drama  where 
it  is  traditionally  supposed  to  stand  on  such 
a  low  level."     On  every  hand  the  New  Theater 
is  praised  for  its  beauty,  convenience,  not  to 
say  magnificence.      Mr.  William   Archer,  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the    London    Nation   and 
one  of  the  transatlantic  visitors,  declares  in 
an  interview  that  it  "is  superior  in  architec- 
tural beauty  and  dignity  to  any  theater  in  the 
English-speaking  world  and  is  surpassed  by  none  in  Europe." 

When  the  fact  is  faced  that  with  all  this  lavishness  and  splendor 
the  play  is  still  the  thing,  there  are  heads  shaken  in  some  dubiety. 
All  the  New  York  journals  give  long  reports  of  the  first  perform- 
ances of  the  initial  play,  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  and  all  show  a 
generous  determination  not  to  be  dismayed  by  ominous  signs. 
The  major  part  of  the  first-night  audience  could  not  hear,  and  the 
sad  fact  is  not  blinked  that  when  the  final  curtain  fell  upon  the 
dress  rehearsal  on  Saturday  night  hardly  a  third  of  the  audience 
remained.  It  would  take  courage  to  admit  that  this  expensive 
undertaking  failed  to  meet  its  first  and  necessary  requirement — 
that  of  being  a  house  of  satisfactory  acoustic  properties.  Much 
blame  is  shifted  to  the  actors  of  the  stock  company  by  critics  of 
nearly  all  the  New  York  papers.  The  opportunity  is  not  wasted 
to  point  out  the  general  inadequacy  of  our  actors  in  the  speaking 
of  blank  verse.  We  select  the  account  in  The  Evening  Post  as 
the  best,  and  present  its  writer's  opinion.     Thus  : 

"There  were  few  actors,  indeed,  in  the  cast  to  whom  the  blank 
verse  was  not  a  troublesome  mystery.  None  of  them  was  able  to 
profit  by  the  notable  example  set  them  by  Forbes  Robertson  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  Mr.  William  McVay  played  Enobarbus  with 
burly  and  effective  simplicity,  but  often  missed  the  humor  of  the 
part  and  robbed  the  famous  barge  speech  of  most  of  its  poetry. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Anson  gave  distinction  and  character  to  the  part  of 
Octavius  Ccrsar,  bearing  himself  well  and  moving  freely,  but  his 
utterance  was  often  indistinct.  So  far  as  may  be  judged  by  a 
single  performance,  he  is  an  actor  of  great  promise.  Some  of  the 
minor  personages  often  proved  the  best  speakers.  In  this  respect 
the  Mc/tas  of  Mr.  Lee  Baker,  the  Scams  of  Howard  Kyle,  the 
Eros  of  Charles  Balsar,  the  Canidius  of  Reginald  Barlow,  and  the 
Xgrippa  of  Mr.  Jacob  Wendell.  Jr.,  are  all  deserving  of  a  special 
word  of  commendation.     It  is  probable  that  the  elocution  will  be 
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better  when  the  players  are  more  accustomed  to  the  stage,  but  the 

company,  collectively,  have  much  to  learn  before  they  will  be  able 
to  do  full  justice  to  poetic  romance.  Shakespearian  blank  verse 
was  never  intended  to  be  spoken  in  modern  conversational  style, 
and  actors  who  vainly  strive  to  voice  it  in  that  fashion  only  succeed 
in  maltreating  the  author  and  their  audience. 

"  This  matter  of  proper  speech  is  likely  to  offer  one  of  the  most 
urgent  problems  which  the  New  Theater  management  will  have  to 
solve.  That  the  players  are  now  heard  but  imperfectly  in  some 
parts  of  the  house  is  a  fact.  Ow  Saturday  evening  a  great  part 
oi  the  dialog  was  unintelligible  to  a  consider- 
able proportion  oi  the  audience.  But  that 
misfortune  was  due  in  great  measure  to  tem- 
porary defects  in  the  ventilating  apparatus, 
and  other  causes,  which  have  since  been 
remedied.  Last  night,  all  the  actors  were 
heard  much  more  clearly,  and  some  of  them 
as  distinctly  as  could  be  wished.  As  some  of 
the  actors  were  audible,  while  others  were  not, 
under  the  same  conditions,  it  is  tolerably 
plain  that  the  difficulty  is  largely  attributable 
to  bad  enunciation  rather  than  to  any  special 
defect  in  the  acoustic  properties  oi  the  house. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  the  many 
large  recesses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  the- 
ater, and  the  vast  dimensions  of  the  stage 
space  offer  many  opportunities  for  the  voice 
to  lose  itself." 

The  performances  ol  the  two  principals, 
Mr.  Sothern  and  Miss  Mailowe,  are  severely 
treated  by  some  critics  and  with  kindly  leni- 
ence by  others.  The  Evening  Post,  voicing 
the  general  opinion,  has  this  to  say  about  the 
choice  of  the  opening  play  : 

"The  selection  of  'Antony  and  Cleopatra  ' 
for  its  opening  play  was  inspiring,  dignified, 
and  bold.  It  was  a  striking  redemption  of 
the  pledge  of  high  endeavor,  but  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  can  not  be  pronounced  entirely 
wise.      It    emphasized  a    weakness    th.it   had 

been  foreseen,  but  not  guarded  against,  and  it  took  an  unneces- 
sary hazard.  On  the  other  hand,  it  avoided  invidious  compar- 
isons, for  no  great  Antony  or  Cleopatra — with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Modjeska — lias  appeared,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
at  any  rate,  for  many  years.  The  play  is  fascinating,  especially 
to  the  reader,  but  exceedingly  difficult  in  representation.  It  is  very 
long,  loose,  involved,  and  episodical  in  construction,  and  overladen 
with  narrative  and  description.  Hut  it  is  full  of  splendid  poetry, 
of  conflicting  passions,  and  powerful  characterization.  It  appeals 
constantly  to  the  ear  and  the  imagination,  less  frequently  to  the 
eye.  except,  of  course,  when  the  halting  drama  is  reenforced  by 
scenic  spectacle. 

"The  preeminent  charm  of  it  lies  in  the  verse  and  this  can 
not  be  realized  in  the  theater  unless  the  lines  are  delivered  by 
actors  trained  to  the  delivery  of  blank  verse,  witli  the  appro- 
priate melody,  rhythm,  and  emphasis.  If  they  are  droned  in  a 
monotonous  singsong,  unduly  mouthed,  or  glibly  gabbled— there 
were  instances  of  all  three  methods  in  this  latest  performance — the 
poetry  in  them  goes  for  naught.  Some  of  the  actors,  last  night, 
spoke  well,  but  they  were  in  the  small  minority  and  were  not 
among  the  chief  performers." 


promise.  It  is  to  be  a  theater  open  to  talent,  in  that  an  author's 
manuscripts  are  to  be  read  with  greater  attention  to  their  intrinsic 
merit  than  to  their  drawing-power.  Again,  the  emphasis  in  the 
New  Theater  is  to  be  not  upon  the  stars  who  have  temporarily 
joined  the  theater,  but  upon  the  company  as  a  whole.  The  found- 
'  ers  have  been  careful  to  explain  that  their  enterprise  was  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  protest  against  anything  else  now  existing  in  the  theatri- 
cal world.  Net  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  the  New  Theater  is 
bound  to  protest  merely  through  its  example.  If  it  succeeds-  and 
no  one  is  more  earnest  in  the  hope  that  it  will  than  The  Evening 


In  spite  of  some  disappointed  hopes  there  is  a  future  of  bound- 
less possibilities,  and  words  of  praise  are  given  to  the  founders 
for  the  commendable  purposes  they  profess.  Says  The  Evening 
J'ost  editorially  : 

"  They  have  erected  what  is  admittedly  the  most  beautiful  theater 
in  America,  even  if  one  record  his  dissent  from  the  overornamen- 
tation  of  the  auditorium  and  express  the  regret  that  in  its  decora- 
tions they  did  not  stick  to  republican  simplicity,  instead  of  giving 
us  fairly  imperial  lavishness.  Every  mechanical  device  known  to 
man  has  been  provided  to  make  a  proper  setting  for  the  actors  and 
the  comfort  of  the  audience.  More  important  than  that,  they  are 
providing  a  repertory.  This  is  to  include,  as  the  second  play  pro- 
duced,  a  comedy  from   the  pen  of    a  young  American  of    much 
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Post — the  achievements  of  its  trained  stock  company  must  have  a 
far-reaching  effect  on  the  profession  elsewhere,  as  well  as  upon 
the  public  taste." 

WHY  WE  DONT  LIKE  SYMPHONIES— Is  it  ever  a  matter 
for  wonder  why  all  of  us  like  tunes  but  few  care  for  symphonies  ? 
Music  hath  charms  even  for  a  savage,  but  not  many  among  the 
multitudes  of  the  civilized  properly  enjoy  the  higher  musical  com- 
positions, because,  says  Mr.  Daniel  Gregory  Mason,  "most  of  us 
have  never  trained  our  musical  memories  enough  to  grasp  the 
symphony — we  don't  really  perceive  its  shape  at  all,  anymore  than 
a  fly  walking  on  an  orange  perceives  that  it  is  round."  The  sym- 
phony, tho  composed  of  simple  melodies,  is  a  composition  in  which 
these  elements  "are  like  seeds,  from  which  grow,  gradually,  and 
by  a  law  of  their  own  nature,  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  plants." 
What  is  needed  in  listening,  apparently,  is  an  analytical  memory 
in  which  are  gathered  up  the  evanescent  sounds  and  their  struc- 
tural relations  to  each  other  noted.  Mr.  Mason  in  Tlie  Outlook 
(November  13)  puts  the  difficulties  of  listening  in  this  way  : 

"A  piece  of  music  is  never  given  to  us  all  at  once,  in  a  single  in- 
stant of  time,  as  a  picture  or  a  statue  is  ;  it  is  doled  out  to  us  bit 
by  bit :  when  we  get  to  the  middle  of  even  the  shortest  tune  we  can 
no  longer  hear  the  beginning,  and  when  we  get  to  the  end  we  can 
no  longer  hear  the  middle.  We  hear  nothing  but  single  tones,  one 
at  a  time  ;  only  by  remembering  them  and  connecting  in  our  minds 
what  we  remember  with  what  we  now  hear  do  we  grasp  the  tune, 
which  is  a  line  rather  than  a  series  of  dots.  Therefore,  the  longer 
a  melody  is  the  more  of  a  strain  is  put  upon  our  memory  to  hear  it 
as  a  melody.  We  are  likely,  especially  if  our  ears  are  inattentive 
or  untrained,  to  forget  the  beginning  before  we  hear  the  end.  In 
this  case  we  no  more  hear  the  melody  than  we  should  see  a  picture 
of  which  we  covered  up  one-half  while  we  looked  at  the  other. 

"  If  this  is  the  case  with  a  short  melody,  how  much  more  with  a 
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movement  from  a  sonata  or  symphony  lasting  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  ! 
Here  we  have  to  listen  to  and  remember  half  a  dozen  different 
themes,  to  notice  the  changes  made  in  each  as  it  is  developed,  and 
to  recognize  any  one  when  it  is  repeated,  after,  a  space  of  several 
minutes  filled  with  other  things.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  get  a 
clear  picture  of  the  beautiful  panorama  of  tones  that  has  been  un- 
polled before  our  ears." 


"THE  WOMAN   WITH  THE  SERPENTS 

TONGUE " 

NOT  since  the  eighteenth  century  has  poetry  much  employed 
itself  as  a  weapon  of  castigation  upon  moral  offenses.  But 
the  discarded  office  has  lately 
been  taken  up  again  by  William 
Watson,  the  English  poet,  who  in 
his  recent  volume  entitled  "New 
Poems "  has  included  one  that 
lias  set  the  tongues  of  all  London 
society  wagging.  So  the  New 
York  Times,  at  least,  reports  the 
fact  in  several  dispatches, tho  so 
far  as  our  observation  of  London 
papers  goes  there  is  discreet  si- 
lence in  those  journals.  The 
poem  in  question  is  named  "The 
Woman  with  the  Serpent's 
Tongue,"  and  the  woman  so  un- 
fortunately endowed  comes  so 
near  being  named  in  the  succes- 
sive dispatches  that  there  is  no 
mistaking  her  identity  with  the 
wife  of  one  of  England's  highest 
government  officials.  One  of  the 
most  striking  aspects  of  the  case 
is  the  charge  that  Mr.  Watson  was 
goaded  to  the  attack  by  the  be- 
lief that  her  influence  caused  the 
Government  to  withhold  a  pen- 
sion from  the  late  John  Davidson, 
the  need  of  which  led  to  his  death 
by  suicide.     This  is  the  poem  : 

She  is  not  old,  she  is  not  young. 
The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue, 
The  haggard  cheek,  the  hungering  eye, 
The  poisoned  words  that  wildly  fly, 
The  famished  face,  the  fevered  hand — 

Who  slights  the  worthiest  in  the  land. 

Sneers  at  the  just,  contemns  the  brave. 

And  blackens  goodness  in  its  grave. 

In  truthful  numbers  be  she  sung. 
The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue; 
Concerning  whom,  Fame  hints  at  things 
Told  but  in  shrugs  and  whisperings: 
Ambitious  from  her  natal  hour. 
And  scheming  all  her  life  for  power; 
With  little  left  of  seemly  pride; 
With  venomed  fangs  she  can  not  hide; 
Who  half  makes  love  to  you  to-day, 
To-morrow  gives  her  guest  away. 
Burnt  up  within  by  that  Strang  so'ul 
She  can  not  slake,  or  yet  contro': 
Malignant-lipp'd.  unkind,  unswec'. ; 
P  i-,t  all  example  indiscreet; 
Hi-ctic,  and  always  overstrung — 
Th?  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue. 

To  think  that  such  as  she  can  mar 
Names  that  among  the  noblest  are! 
That  hands  like  hers  can  touch  the  spring 
That  move  who  knows  what  men  and  things: 
That  on  her  will  their  fates  have  hun  > ' 
The  Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tonjue. 

The  dispatcli  from  London  which  accompanied  the  publication 
of  this  poem  in  the  New  York  Times  lias  this  to  say  of  the  poem 
and  the  unfortunate  woman  so  castigated  : 


WILLIAM    WATSON 
In  Iiis  last  volume  the  poet  excoriates 


"Neither  physically  nor  morally  is  the  subject  spared.  The 
poetic  presentment  is  of  a  kind  quite  unparalleled  in  modern  litera- 
ture and  in  many  circles  Mr.  Watson  is  being  severely  condemned 
as  having  far  exceeded  the  bounds  to  which  it  is  permissible  to  go. 
"To  everybody  conversant  with  the  gossip  of  what  goes  on  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  London  life  the  picture  is  a  speaking  likeness 
of  a  woman  who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  in  England  below 
royalty,  has  occupied  the  public  attention  from  the  days  before  her 
marriage,  when  she  was  the  leader  in  a  select  coterie  known  as 
'The  Souls,'  to  these  later  times  when  her  reported  indiscretions 
have  been  near  precipitating  a  political  crisis. 

"Whether  Mr.  Watson's  portrait  is  true  to  life  or  is  only  enven- 
omed caricature  is  a  question  hotly  debated.  Everybody  who 
knows  the'  lady  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  original  acknowledges 
that  she  has  a  sharp  tongue,  and  it  is  surmised  that  the  poet  may 

have   experienced    its   keenness. 

~sv-377*Tr.~ -.7 -'-% ;;■ --- - :~-^    n-       Another  suggestion    is    that  Mr. 

Watson  may  ascribe  to  this  par- 
ticular woman's  influence  the 
fact  that  he  has  not  been  the 
recipient  of  any  of  those  titular 
honors  which  are  occasionallv 
awarded  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  poets  of  more  or  less 
merit. 

"Whether  there  is  any  more — 
or  any  less — truth  in  these  sug- 
gested explanations  than  in  the 
accusations  which  Mr.  Watson 
makes  is  a  secret  which  lies  be- 
tween the  poet  and  his  'woman 
with  the  serpent's  tongue.' 

"In  any  case  the  verses  have 
created  a  maelstrom  in  the  ordi- 
narily quiet  eddies  of  London 
literary  life  and  in  other  direc- 
tions have  caused  no  little  com- 
motion. I  am  told  that  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  poems  strongly 
objected  to  the  inclusion  of  this 
particular  effusion  in  the  volume, 
but  that  Mr.  Watson  insisted  that 
it  be  retained." 

A  Montreal  dispatch  to  TIic 
Times  states  that  Mr.  Watson's 
nephew.  W.  R.  Watson,  has  con- 
firmed to  a  reporter  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  the  reports  con- 
cerning the  poem.  He  has  lately 
returned  from  a  visit  to  his  uncle 
with  whom  he  says  he  talked 
concerning  the  poem  and  the  lady  it  attacks.  He  has  this  to  say- 
about  the  motive  of  the  English  poet : 

"Some  time  ago  there  was  a  Scottish  poet  named  Davidson — a 
true  poet,  but  only  beginning,  as  it  were,  to  enter  upon  his  own. 

"He  was  miserably  poor,  and  his  friends  made  application  to 
the  Government  for  a  pension  for  him.  The  pension  was  refused 
and  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  a  certain  lady,  powerful  in  the 
social  and  political  world,  being  allied  to  those  in  supreme  author- 
ity, had  used  her  influence  against  the  granting  of  a  pension,  say- 
ing that  poets  were  unnecessary  :  that  they  could  well  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that,  in  this  instance,  there  was  no  reason  to  recognize 
the  work  of  the  poet.  The  grant  was  refused,  and  the  poet  was 
found,  shortly  afterward,  dead,  in  circumstances  which  suggested 
suicide,  tho  that  was  not  the  verdict  officially  pronounced. 

"My  uncle,  full  of  indignation,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times — this  was  about  three  months  ago — in  which  he  denounced 
those  who  had  inspired  the  Government  for  their  indifference  and 
callousness,  virtually  accusing  them  of  causing  the  death  of  a 
genius.  This  letter  created  a  furore  in  social  and  literary  circles 
at  the  time. 

"  By  the  way,  the  dispatch  makes  a  mistake  about  my  uncle.  It 
speaks  of  a  possible  jealousy  on  his  part  at  not  receiving  recogni- 
tion from  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  in  receipt 
of  ,£300  per  annum  out  of  the  literary  pension  fund." 


AND    HIS    WIFE, 
a  woman  high  in  English  society 
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FEATURES  OF  THE  MAGAZINES  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR 


THE    ATLANTIC    MONTHLY 

The  publication  during  the  past  year  of 
Gideon  Welles'  Diary,  kept  during  the 
Civil  War.  formed  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  historical  literature  of  that  period. 
A  further  instalment  of  this  diary,  cover- 
ing the  Reconstruction  Period,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  during  iqio.  Sec- 
retary Welles  kept  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
throughout  President  Johnson's  adminis- 
tration, and  his  Diary  gives  an  intimate 
account  of  the  momentous  affairs  and  the 
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IDA    M      IARRE'.L. 

Regular  contributor  to  The  Greatei  American 

Magazine. 

principal  actors  in  that  period.  Another 
series,  which  will  be  begun  in  the  early 
months  of  ioio.  and  bids  fair  to  be  of 
marked  literary  interest,  is  the  Japanese 
correspondence  of  Lafcadio  Hearn.  This 
correspondence  consists  of  the  letters  which 
Hearn  wrote  from  Japan  to  his  intimate 
friend.  Professor  Chamberlain,  and  reveals 
this  picturesque  writer  through  a  medium 
that  is  most  expressive  of  his  personality 
and  its  delicate  shades  of  thought.  An 
important  series  will  appear  on  "The  De- 
cline of  Public  Confidence  in  the  News- 
paper Press."  among  the  contributors  to 
which  will  be  Edward  Porritt,  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Post.  Francis  E.  Leupp, 
former  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
and  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Xew 
York  Evening  Post,  and  Edward  A.  Ross, 
professor  of  sociology  in  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Drama,  music,  and  painting 
■will  be  discust  in  papers  by  John  Gals- 
worthy, Redfern  Mason,  Brander  Mat- 
thews, and  Elihu  Yedder.  A  series  giving 
the  story  of  the  great  American  trails,  by 
Charles  M.  Harvey,  will  be  published,  and 
a  number  of  articles  by  the  leading  edu- 
cators of  the  country  on  various  phases  of 
school,  college,  and  university  life.  In  fic- 
tion there  will  be  a  new  series  of  "Pratt 
Portraits,"  by  Anna  Fuller;  humorous 
sketches,  "The  Chronicles  of  a  Household." 
■  ■     Elizabeth    Robins    Pennell,    and  short 


stones  by  Katherine  M  Roof,  Alice  Brown, 
Ellen  Duvall,  Mary  Borden  Turner,  and 
others. 

THE  BOOKKEEPER 

Formerlv  known  as  The  Business  Maga- 
zine, this  monthly,  under  its  new  name, 
during  the  past  year  has  pursued  a  policy 
of  which  justification  has  been  found  in 
results.  Its  editors  have  kept  their  eyes 
constantly  on  the  class  of  men  whom  the 
title  specifies  as  those  to  whose  interests 
the  magazine  addresses  itself.  Plans  for 
the  new  year  remain  with  this,  as  with 
many  other  magazines,  in  a  somewhat  un- 
settled condition,  but  it  is  clear  from  what 
has  already  been  done  that  the  lines  fol- 
lowed will  be  helpful  and  stimulating  to 
young  men  just  starting  out  in  the  offices 
and  counting-houses  of  banks,  manufac- 
turing-concerns, railroads,  and  other  utility 
corporations. 

THE  CENTURY   MAGAZINE 

Prominent  among  the  fiction  features 
for  the  year  in  The  Century  will  be  a  novel 
by  May  Sinclair,  called  "The  Creators:  A 
Comedy."  In  this  story  Miss  Sinclair  deals 
with  a  group  of  artists  and  writers  in  Lon- 
don, and  draws  a  picture  of  modern  life  in 
the  metropolis.  This  serial  will  be  illus- 
trated by  Keller.  Its  first  instalment  ap- 
pears in  the  November  number.  As  usual, 
there  will  be  many  short  stories  during  the 
year  by  many  of  the  best-known  writers. 
Among  other  notable  features  will  be  a 
series  on  the  Holy  Land  by  Robert  Hichens, 
beginning  in  the  December  number.  It 
will  have  illustrations,  many  of  them  in 
full  color,  by  Jules  Guerin.  Another  series 
of  travel  articles  will  describe  the  experi- 
ences of  a  young  American  on  a  tramp  in 
the  Far  East.  An  important  series  on 
American  Sports  will  be  given  by  Walter 
Camp,  who  will  treat  authoritativelv  on 
College  Football,  Winter  Golf,  Baseball. 
Track  Athletics,  Rowing,  Tennis,  etc.  In 
the  December  number  will  appear  the  first 
instalment  of  Helena  Modjeska's  Memoirs, 
which  were  completed  by  this  famous  ac- 
tress just  before  her  last  illness.  These 
Memoirs,    which    abound    in    reminiscences 


of  many  well-known  people  in  Europe  and 
America,  will  be  accompanied  by  numer- 
ous illustrations  and  will  appear  serially. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD 

This  important  weekly  magazine  for  the 
home  has  a  large  number  of  prominent 
Americans  among  its  contributors  for  the 
coming  year,  among  them  being  Rear  Ad- 
miral Charles  D.  Sigsbee,  who  will  tell  of 
the  "Raising  the  Wreck  of  the  Maine"; 
E.  R.  Johnston,  a  series  of  political,  social, 
and  financial  articles  entitled  "Interna- 
tional Comparisons";  Margaret  E.  Sangs- 
ter,  who  will  write  on  home  topics;  articles 
on  various  subjects  by  Amelia  E.  Barr, 
Wilfred  Grenfell,  Rev.  Charles  M.  Sheldon, 


MRS.    AMELIA    E.    BARR, 

Wh  '  will  write  for  The  Christian  Herald. 


ELIZABETH    BOBBINS    PENNELL, 

Who  will  contribute  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

Kate  Upson  Clark,  Prof.  Samuel  Phelps 
Leland,  Prof.  Edgar  F.  Banks,  Prof.  Mason 
P.  Young,  and  Ryerson  Young.  It  is  nota- 
ble as  indicating  the  character  of  the 
magazine  and  the  material  which  it  pre- 
sents to  its  readers,  that  a  special  feature 
of  its  activities  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  been  the  raising  of  large  relief 
funds  by  popular  subscription,  which  have 
been  distributed  in  China,  Japan,  India, 
Italy,  Armenia,  Finland,  Russia,  Cuba, 
and  our  own  Southern  and  Western  States, 
in  times  of  severe  and  wide-spread  suffer- 
ing, occasioned  by  fire,  flood,  and  earth- 
quake. This  has  gained  for  it  and  its  edi- 
tor, Dr.  Louis  Klopsch,  signal  recognition 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  At  home, 
also,  The  Christian  Herald  has  supported 
such  institutions  as  the  Bowery  Mission, 
and  has  thus  become  an  authoritative 
medium  among  those  who  are  interested 
in  large  philanthropies. 

THE  CIRCLE 

During  the  year  this  magazine  will  make 
a  special  endeavor  to  emphasize  those 
characteristics  that  have  made  it  in  the 
past  peculiarly  desirable  as  a  home  peri- 
odical, and  which  it  treats  in  a  vein  of 
invigorating  optimism.  Thus,  among  its 
serial  features,  will  be  "The  House  Di- 
vided," consisting  of  a  discussion  of  home 
problems  by  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  Mar- 
garet  E.   Sangster,   and  other  well-known 
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authors.  Another  series,  entitled  "What 
Their  Faith  Means  to  Them,"  will  be  sup- 
plied by  a  number  of  men  who  are  prom- 
inent in  the  work  of  the  world.  Ralph 
Connor's  great  story  of  the  Northwest. 
"The  Foreigner,"  will  be  continued  in  the 
earlv  issues  of  the  new  year,  and  a  short 
serial  by  Marion  Hill  is  soon  to  be  begun. 
Jeanette  Marks,  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady, 
Leo  Crane,  Homer  Croy,  Marion  Hill,  Annie 
Hamilton  Donnell,  Clara  Morris,  and  many 
others  will  contribute  short  storu :s 


COLLIER'S  WEEKLY 

During  the  new  year  the  management 
of  this  widely  read  periodical  will  continue 
the  policy  which,  in  the  past,  has  made  it 


EDMUND  CLARENCE   STEDMAN, 

Some  of  whose  early  letters  will  be  printed  in 

Harper's  Magazine. 

so  distinctly  representative  of  American 
life  and  its  broader  and  deeper  interests. 
The  editorial  page  will  continue  to  discuss 
living  things  with  the  same  trenchant  pen 
which  has  done  so  much  to  inspire  in  the 
public  real  interest  and  confidence.  Like- 
wise the  signed  contributions  will  continue 
to  deal  with  vital  things.  The  writers  will 
be  men  of  achieved  eminence,  or  newer  men 
whose  title  to  consideration  may  be  ac- 
cepted as  clear,  because  of  the  indorse- 
ment they  have  received  through  the 
acceptance  of  their  contributions.  In  an 
illustrative  sense  Collier's  will  continue  to 
be  one  of  the  notable  periodicals  of  the 
country.  Collier's  has  recently  devoted 
more  space  than  formerly  to  a  department 
entitled  "What  the  World  is  Doing."  It 
will  maintain  this  in  future  issues.  Once  a 
month  (the  second  Saturday  of  the  month) 
Outdoor  America  will  be  dealt  with,  and, 
probably  on  the  last  Saturday  of  the  month, 
will  issue  Household  and  Fiction  Numbers, 
in  which  will  be  published  several  short 
stories.  Covers,  frontispieces,  and  double- 
page  pictures,  by  Maxfield  Parrish,  Fred- 
erick Remington,  Charles  Dana  Gibson, 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  Henry  Reuterdahl 
and  others,  will  be  continued.  Captain 
Mahan  has  arranged  to  contribute  a  series 
i  papers  on  diplomacy  and  foreign  poli- 
tics, the  title  of  which  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  chosen. 


COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE 

Starting  with  the  November  number, 
this  magazine  is  running  one  of  its  princi- 
pal serial  novels  just  at  present — "The  Il- 
lustrious Prince,"  by  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim.  This  is  a  story  of  the  "interna- 
tional" type,  and  engrosses  the  interest  of 
the  reader  by  the  diplomatic  mystery  in- 
volved in  its  plot.  During  the  coming  year 
The  Cosmopolitan  will  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  its  department  of  fiction — more  so 
than  it  has  before — and  has  an  interesting 
variety  of  stories  to  offer.  Among  the 
authors  under  contribution  are:  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker,  O.  Henry,  Perceval  Gibbon, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  H.  B.  Mariott 
Watson,  George  Randolph  Chester,  Gou- 
verneur  Morris,  Rupert  Hughes,  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart,  Mabel  Herbert  Urner,  Lloyd 
Osborne.  Richard  Le  Gallienne,  etc.  Two 
series  of  stories  promised  for  the  year  will 
be:  "Letters  to  My  Son,"  the  story  of  a 
wife  who  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  and 
the  other,  a  running  record  of  a  woman's 
married  life,  jotted  down  from  day  to  day. 
Then  there  are  the  stories  by  Jacques  Fut- 
relle,  a  series  of  adventures  centering  about 
the  character  of  an  international  spy,  and 
the  "Captain  Kettle"  series  by  Cutcliffe 
Hyne.  As  usual  this  magazine  will  pay 
special  attention,  in  every  number,  to  the 
"timely  article,"  specimens  of  which  are 
noted  in  the  December  number  in  the 
papers  by  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  admiral 
in  the  British  Navy,  and  by  Charles  John- 
son Post,  who  discusses  various  topics  of 
art  interest. 

COUNTRY  LIFE   IN   AMERICA 

This  magazine  will  introduce  some  new 
features,  but  will,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
tinue along  conservative  lines.  As  before, 
elaborate  photographic  illustrations  will 
be  an  important  part  of  the  magazine. 
The  main  editorial  purpose  will  be  to  solve 
the  practical  problems  of  those  who  make 
their  homes  in  the  country.  There  will  be 
a  series  on  Northern  Canada,  depicting  the 
actual    life    of    woodsmen,    lumber-jacks. 


river-drivers,  etc.,  illustrated  with  a  col- 
lection of  photographs  by  Julian  W.  Dim- 
ock,  and  a  series  on  natural-history  sub- 
jects by  Ernest  Thompson  Seton.  Fiction 
will  be  a  new  departure.  A  feature  will  be 
Ellis  Parker  Butler's  "Adventures  of  a 
Suburbanite,"  which  will  run  through  a 
large  part  of  iqio.  These  stories  will  be 
illustrated  by  humorous  photographs  es- 
pecially made  by  A.  B.  Phelan.  Several 
new  departments  have  recently  been 
added,  and  three  more — Gardening  under 


MM— B— a— — I 


RAY   STANNARD    ISAKER, 

A.  regular  contributor  to  The  Greater  American 

Magazine. 


Copyrighted,  1907,  ii\  Underwood  k  Underw 1.  New  Y'-rk. 

THOMAS    A.    EDISON. 

A  sketch  of  whose  life  will  be  printed  in  serial  form  in 
Harper's  Magazine. 

Glass,  Power-boats,  and  Amateur  Photog- 
raphy— will  be  started  with  1910.  Arti- 
cles on  golf,  tennis,  fishing,  swimming, 
yachting,  etc.,  will  appear  from  month 
to  month.  Special  double  numbers  are 
planned  for  January,  March,  June,  October, 
and  December,  the  features  in  which  will 
be  appropriate  to  seasons  of  the  year. 

EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 

Typical  of  the  fearless  spirit  with  which 
this  magazine  deals  with  vital  problems  of 
national  life  is  the  series  of  articles  reveal- 
ing Judge  Lindsey's  struggle  with  various 
kinds  of  graft  in  his  official  career  in  Colo- 
rado. The  political  task  that  Judge  Lind- 
sey  set  for  himself  was  the  betterment  of 
the  condition  of  the  children  who  came 
before  him  in  his  judicial  capacity,  and  the 
story  of  what  he  accomplished  and  the 
forces  with  which  he  had  to  combat,  is 
told  in  the  biography  that  is  running  in 
this  magazine.  Another  typically  timely 
article  is  one  by  Elizabeth  Robins,  who 
Liives  an  authoritative  account  of  the  suf- 
fragette movement  in  England.  A.  W. 
Rolker  writes  on  the  "Heroes  of  the  Tele- 
graph"; James  Hopper  on  football,  and 
I)r  William  Hanna  Thomson  on  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  this  Planet  the  Only  Abode  of 
Physical  Life?"  The  policy  of  the  maga- 
zine does  not  admit  of  an  extended  notice 
of  its  plans  for  the  coming  year,  but  arti- 
cles of  the  kind  mentioned  illustrate  the 
(Continued  on  page  916; 
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Save  25%  of  Your  Winter  Coal  Bill 

Even  Temperature  Absolutely  Assured  by  a  Powers 
Regulator  on  a  Hot  Air  Furnace,  Hot  Water  or 
Steam  Heater.    Saves  Worry,  Health  Insures  Comfort 

THE    heater    that    is   big  enough  to   comfortably   warm  the  house    in   zero   weather    must 
necessarily  be  three  or  lour  times  as  big  as  is  needed  in  mild  heating  weather.     It  is  a 
fact,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  heating  season 
the   mean,  or   average,  outdoor   temperature   is   only  40  degrees.     So   that   nearly  all  of   the  time 
the    heater    is    too   large   for    its   work.     This   accounts    for  the   disposition    of    all    furnaces    to 
overheat,  and  while  a    house  temperature  of  70  degrees  is   usually  desired,  the  temperature  given  by  an  unregulated 
heater  is  oftener  75  or  even  80  degrees — an  excess  of  20  or  30  per  cent  over  what  is  either  desirable  or  healthful. 
This  means  waste  of  fuel,  unnecessary  expenditure  in  your  coal  bills  and  it  is  usually  aggravated  by  the  opening  of 
windows  in  the  effort  to  relieve  the  overheated  condition.     An  automatic  heat  regulator  will  remedy  these  conditions 
by  regulating  the  heater  drafts,  maintaining  exactly  the  desired  temperature  and  burning  no  more  fuel  than  is  absolutely 


Thermostat 


necessary. 


Your  Health  and  Comfort  Both  Demand  an  Even  Temperature 

Rapid    fluctuation  of  temperature    is    a    fruitful   source   of    colds   and    lung   disorders.     An    even   temperature 
is  one  of  the  greatest  precautions   against  illness.      It  will   save  you  doctors'   bills. 


24  Hours  of  the  Day  a  Powers  Regulator  Insures  These  Blessings 


It 


you  20  to  30   per  cent  of  your  fuel 


saves 

bills. 
It  will  save  you  many  doctors'  bills. 
It  relieves  you    of  the    trouble  and  worry  of 

attending  to  the  heater's  draft. 
It  insures  a  warm  house  when  you  get  up. 


It  guards  the  fire  while  you  are  away. 

It  never  sleeps.     It  never  tires. 

It  never  forgets.     It  never  grumbles. 

It  never  takes  a  day  off,  or  neglects. 

It  serves   you  day  and  night,  fall   to  spring. 

Insures  highest  efficiency  to  your  heater. 


The  Powers  Heat  Regulator 


is  the  only  regulator  that  will  automatically  do  this.  Silently  and 
surely,  day  and  night,  without  any  attention  whatever,  it  regulates  your  fires. 
It  holds  the  furnace  drafts  constantly  in  the  right  adjustment  so  that  the 
fire  burns  evenly  and  to  the  right  intensity. 

No  clock-work  to  wind;  no  batteries  to  renew;  no  noise;  no  com- 
plications of  any  kind.  Easily  attached  to  any  furnace,  old  or  new — 
hot  air,  steam,  or  hot  water;  no  clinkers;  all  the  coal  burns  to  a  clean 
white  ash,  giving  out  its  greatest  heating  effect. 

For  20  years  the  Powers  Heat  Regulator  has  occupied  the  enviable 
position  of  being  the  only  practical  automatic  regulator,  and  to  prove 
all  our  claims  we  only  ask  a  trial. 

60  days'  free  trial  for  the  asking;    no 
money  to  be  paid  until  you  are  satisfied. 

We  have  a  handsome  book  entitled  '  Home  Comfort."  Fill  out  and  mail 
to  us  the  coupon  at  bottom  of  this  page.  It  will  bring  you  our  book  with 
valuable     information 


on 


this  subject. 


The  POWERS 
Heat  Regulator 

is  particularly  adapted  to 
use  with  natural  gas.  Write 
for  special  book  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  you  burn  natural  gas. 
Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO., 

42  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 

Please  sent!  me  your  Free  Book  and  particulars 
days'  free  trial  oftVr. 

about 

your 

60 

ADDRESS 
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Sherwin-Williams 
Paints  £  Varnishes 


NOT  LEAD  ALONE 

but  a  correct  combination  of  lead 
and    zinc    with  Pure    Linseed    Oil 

MAKES  THE  BEST  PAINT 

THE  selection  of  pure  raw  materials  is  important  but  not  more  impor- 
tant than  their  combination  in  correct  proportions  and  the  thorough 
grinding  and  mixing. 
Good  prepared  paint  is  the  most  satisfactory  and  economical  paint  you  can 
buy.  Lead  and  oil,  which  are  two  principal  ingredients  of  all  good  pre- 
pared paints,  are  good  as  far  as  they  go.  But  lead  is  the  most  chemically 
active  of  all  pigments  when  combined  with  oil,  and  when  used  alone  with 
linseed  oil,  produces  a  soft,  chalky  paint  film,  causing  the  paint  to  powder 
off.  The  introduction  of  some  harder  pigment  is  necessary  to  produce  the 
most  durable  paint.     In 

Sherwin-WilliamsPaints 

(PREPARED) 

pure  lead  and  zinc,  in  proper  proportion,  form  the  basis  of  the  pigment 
Zinc  alone  would  not  do,  as  it  does  not  cover  well,  and  the  paint  surface 
produced  with  it  is  too  hard,  cracking  and  scaling,  and  is  unsatisfactory  to 
paint  over.  A  proper  combination  of  lead  and  zinc  neutralizes  the  individual 
faults  of  the  two,  and  the  resultant  painted  surface  is  not  so  soft  as  to  be 
chalky  nor  so  hard  ;is  to  crack  and  leave  a  poor  surface  for  repaintini;. 

Write  for  Booklet 

Sherwin-Williams 
paints  &  varnishes 

Address  all  inquiries  to  651  Canal  Road,  Cleveland,  O.     In  Canada  to  63  J 
Centre  St.,  Montreal.      London  Address  :  ^ 

7  Wall  Court,  Queen  St.,  E.  C.  „— ' 


SSs 


Try  It  On 


.  LOBSTER 

■*■] 

W&  All    varieties     of 
FISH,  are  delicious- 
ly    seasoned    and 
made  more  appetizing  with 


LEA  &  PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE     ORIGINAL.     WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups,    Fish,    Steaks,    Roast    Meats,    Chops,    Gravies,    Game,    Chafing    Dish 
Cooking  and  Salad  Dressings  are  greatly  improved  by  its  use. 


Return  Substitutes. 


John  Duncan's  Sons,   Agents,  New  York 


FEATURES  OF  THE  MAGAZINES  FOR 
THE  NEW  YEAR. 

(Continued  from  page  <> i  4  < 

character  and  variety  of  those  that  will  be 
offered  to  its  readers.  In  fiction  this  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  .timeliness  will  be  up- 
held in  contributions  from  such  writers 
as  Arthur  Stringer,  Bessie  R.  Hoover. 
Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott,  Parker  II.  Fill- 
more, and  Ernest  Poole. 

THE  GREATER   AMERICAN   MAGAZINE 

An  increase  of  forty  additional  pages  of 
reading-matter,  beginning  with  the  Octo- 
ber number,  marks  a  change  in  this  maga- 
zine which  will  bring  its  price  from  ten  ti 
fifteen  cents  a  copy  and  give  to  it  the  name 
of  The  Greater  American  Magazine. 

The  increase  thus  made  in  the  size  will 
give  room  for  more   special   features  than 


Bl  R  1  ON    I.    HKK  L)K  1'    K. 
Regular  contributor  to  McCIure's  Magazine. 

formerly.  Prominent  among  these  is  a  new 
serial  by  William  J.  Locke,  whose  "Sim- 
ple Septimus"  made  such  a  marked  im- 
pression among  readers  of  fiction  last  year. 
Mr.  Locke's  new  novel  is  called  "Simon 
the  Jester,"  a  story  that  is  said  to  have 
the  rare  mixture  of  charm  and  humor  that 
gave  to  "Septimus"  and  "The  Beloved 
Vagabond"  their  peculiar  distinction.  The 
important  historical  series  by  Ida  M.  Tar- 
bell  on  "The  American  Woman"  will  run 
through  the  year.  In  these  studies  Miss 
Tarbell  designs  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
American  woman  from  her  somewhat 
humble  beginnings  to  the  position  of  im- 
portance which  she  now  holds  in  most  o{ 
the  activities  that  go  to  make  up  the  na- 
tional life.  Great  women  leaders  who  have 
played  a  part  in  American  history  will  be 
described.  The  series  will  be  illustrated 
with  a  unique  collection  of  historical  por- 
traits. Articles  of  a  somewhat  sensational 
character  will  be  furnished  by   John   Ken- 


A  Delicious  Tonic 
HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHASt 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water  Invigor- 
ates, Strengthens  and  Refreshes. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literaky  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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neth  Turner,  who  has  been  investigating, 
for  the  past  fifteen  months,  certain  social 
and  political  conditions  in  Mexico.  From 
these  investigations  lie  pictures  a  repub- 
lic, "without  a  tree  press,  tree  speech,  or 
political  parties,"  in  which  there  exists  a 
wide-spread  slavery,  characterized  by  an 
almost  incredible  degree  of  inhumanity 
that  rivals  the  system  described  by  George 
Kennan  in  his  articles  on  Siberia.  Stewart 
Edward  White  will  contribute  a  series 
called  "The  Cabin,"  in  which  he  will  de- 
scribe his  adventures  while  living  with  his 
wife  in  a  primitive  cabin  in  the  higher 
Sierras — a  picture  of  life  whose  chief  inter- 
ests are  hunting,  fishing,  mountain-climb- 
ing, with  a  dash  of  romance  pervading  the 
whole.  Among  contributors  in  the  early 
mimliors  are  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  Rav 
Stannard  Baker,  Samuel  Hopkins  Adams. 
F.  P.  Dunne,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  mag- 
azine, and  many  others 

HAMPTON'S  MAGAZINE 

After  several  months  of  uncertainty  as 
to  where  would  be  told  the  story  of  Com- 
mander Peary's  successful  expedition  to 
the  North  Pole,  it  has  been  announced  that 
Hampton's  Magazi>u\  one  of  the  newer 
publications  under  its  present  name,  tho 
formerly  well-known  for  some  years  as 
The  Broadway  Magazine,  will  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  the  public  this  long- 
awaited  tale.  It  may  be  added  that,  in 
the  contest  for  Peary's  story,  Hampton's 
made  the  highest  bid,  the  sum  paid  being, 
it  is  now  said  on  the  best  authority.  $1.18 
per  word.  The  first  paper  of  the  series  will 
be  issued  in  the  January  number.  There 
will  be  at  least  eight  instalments.  The  il- 
lustrations will  be  numerous,  selections 
being  made  from  1,500  which  were  taken 
during  the  expedition.  Another  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  year  will  be  a  series  by 


CAREFUL  DOCTOR 

Prescribed  Change  of  Food  Instead 
of  Drugs. 

It  takes  considerable  courage  for  a  doctor 
to  deliberately  prescribe  only  food  for  a 
despairing  patient,  instead  of  resorting  to 
the  usual  list  of  medicines. 

There  are  some  truly  scientific  physicians 
among  the  present  generation  who  recognize 
and  treat  conditions  as  they  are  and  should 
be  treated  regardless  of  the  value  to  their 
pockets.     Here's  an  instance. 

"  Four  years  ago  I  was  taken  with  severe 
gastritis  and  nothing  would  stay  on  my 
stomach,  so  that  I  was  on  the  verge  of 
starvation. 

"  I  heard  of  a  doctor  who  had  a  summer 
cottage  near  me — a  specialist  from  N.  Y., 
and  as  a  last  hope,  sent  for  him. 

"After  he  examined  me  carefully  he  ad- 
vised me  to  try  a  small  quantity  of  Grape- 
Nuts  at  first,  then  as  my  stomach  became 
stronger  to  eat  more. 

"  I  kept  at  it  and  gradually  got  so  I  could 
eat  and  digest  three  teaspoonfuls.  Then  I 
began  to  have  color  in  my  face,  memory  be- 
came clear,  where  before  everything  seemed 
a  blank.  My  limbs  got  stronger  and  I 
could  walk.     So  I  steadily  recovered. 

"Now  after  a  year  on  Grape-Nuts  I  weigh 
153  lbs.  My  people  were  surprised  at  the 
wav  I  grew  fleshv  and  strong  on  this  food." 

Read  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
VVellville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


k  of  Facts  About 


6%  Irrigation  Bonds 


We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation  bonds, 
based  on  15  years  of  experience.  It  is  a  con- 
servative statement  of  the  vital  facts  of  which 
we  have  intimate  knowledge. 

It  will  give  you  a  clear  conception  of  these 
ideal  securities,  which  are  now  the  most  popular 
bonds  that  we  handle. 

Every  investor,  small  or  large,  owes  to  himself 
a  knowledge  of  these  facts.  Please  send  for  the 
book— it  is  free. 

An  Unbiased  Book 

We  are  very  large  dealers  in  all  good  classes 
of  bonds— Municipal,  Corporation  and  Public 
Utility.  We  can  offer  you  the  choice  of  scores 
of  such  issues,  and  we  just  as  gladly  supply 
them  as  we  do  Irrigation  bonds.  So  our  position 
is  nut  at  all  biased. 

But  Irrigation  bonds  have  in  late  years  become 
the  most  popular  bonds  that  we  handle.  They 
are  becoming  more  popular  as  they  become 
better  known.  The  reasons  mean  much  to  every 
investor,  and  they  are  all  told  in  this  book. 

71  Issues  Sold 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sold  71  separate 
issues  of  Reclamation  bonds  Drainage  and 
Irrigation— without  a  dollar  of  loss  to  any  in- 
vestor. We  are  now  the  largest  dealers  in  this 
class  of  bonds,  so  our  book  is  based  on  ample 
experience. 

We  buy  and  sell  Entire  Issues  of  Reclamation 
bonds.  Our  own  engineers  and  attorneys  pass 
on  every  detail.  An  officer  of  our  Company 
spends  most  of  his  time  in  the  irrigated  country, 
watching  every  project  through  to  completion. 

Being  the  largest  dealers  in  Irrigation  bonds, 
we  have  our  pick  of  the  issues.  There  are  few 
projects  of  this  kind,  save  Government  projects, 
which  we  are  not  invited  to  finance.  We  are 
able,  therefore,  to  supply  our  customers  with 
the  best  of  these  securities,  all  based  on  well- 
located  lands. 


Farm  Lien  Security 

Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America.  The 
liens  are  given  by  individual  land  owners  in 
payment  for  water  rights.  And  the  water  im- 
mediately multiplies  the  land's  value. 

The  liens  are  conservative.  Usually  they  will 
not  exceed  one-fourth  the  land's  value.  The 
liens  are  paid  off  in  ten  annual  installments. 

The  first  crop  from  the  land  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  lien — often  by  several 
times  over.  These  liens,  therefore,  have  many 
advantages  over  the  usual  farm  mortgage. 

In  addition,  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a  first 
mortgage  on  all  the  property  which  the  Irrigation 
Company  owns,  and  which  the  proceeds  of  the 
bonds  help  to  build  and  buy. 

(5) 


Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  municipal  securi- 
ties, issued  by  organized  districts.  Such  bonds, 
like  School  bonds,  form  a  tax  lien  on  all  the  real 
property  lying  in  populous  districts. 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  under  all 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  known  as  the 
"  Carey  Act.'' 

In  all  the  projects  we  finance  the  security  is 
ample  and  ideal.  One  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
anything  better. 


Six  Per  Cent 


Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  interest. 
This  is  a  larger  rate  than  can  now  be  obtained 
on  any  large  class  of  bonds  based  on  equal 
security. 

This  high  rate  is  due  to  the  fact  that  irrigation 
projects  are  profitable.  The  demand  for  irri- 
gated land  exceeds  the  supply.  Many  millions 
of  dollars  can  be  utilized  at  once  in  these  pro- 
jects, and  this  liberal  rate  is  paid  to  obtain  the 
funds. 


$100-$500-$  1,000 


These  are  serial  bonds,  running  from  two  to 
twelve  yt-ars.  So  one  may  make  long-time  or 
short-time  investments.  Every  bond  paid  off 
increases  the  security  back  of  the  rest. 

The  bonds  are  issued  in  denominations  of 
$100,  $500,  and  $1,000,  so  they  appeal  to  both 
small  investors  and  large. 


Ask  for  the  Book 


Our  book  deals  with  all  these  facts — and  more. 
It  is  profusely  illustrated.  Every  investor  owes 
to  himself  its  perusal.  Please  send  this  coupon 
to-day  for  it. 


(Established  1893) 

Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.  50  Congress  Street 

CHICAGO  BOSTON 

Gentlemen  : — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 


Name 


M^        ^  M^.     Iff!  M^     Original  and  Genuine 

HORLICK  S  ss 


A  Nourishing  guick  lunch  for 
professional  anil  business  men* 


anil  malted  grain 

Served  at  Restaurants,  Hotels,  Fountains. 

A  Nutritious  Epod-Drink— For  All  Age« 

All  druggists, 
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Winter 


Gardening 
for  profit 
and  pleasure 


Two   layers  of    glass   instead   of    one; 
Needs  no  covering;   Hard  work  eliminated 

GET  some  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash.     You  will  have  let- 
tuce,   cauliflower,    radishes  and  the  like   for  your  table;    and 
for  field-work  you  will  have  the  earliest  vegetable  and  flower  plants. 

The  Sunlight  Sash  has  two  layers  of  glass  with  a  cushion  of  dry  air 
between,  which  protects  the  plants  even  in  zero  weather. 

Mats  and  boards  no  longer  needed  with   Sunlight  Sash ;   it 
does  away  with  all  the  drudgery. 

Write  to-day  for  catalog  and  information.     Fast  freight,  safe  deliv- 
ery guaranteed. 


Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

950  East  Broadway  Louisville,  Kentucky 


60  Games  t  Price  of  One 

MAKE  home  life  more  interesting  and  attractive  by 
having  an  Archarena  Combination  Game  Board 
to  supply  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  wholesome  enter- 
tainment. Sixty  games  on  one  board  —  games  for 
adults,  for  boys  and  girls,  for  children— games  to 
please  everybody. 

Keeps  children  off  the  street  by  giving  them  happy, 
interesting  evenings;  ideal  for  entertaining  friends 
who  "drop  in"  unexpectedly.    The 

ARCHARENA 

Combination  Game  Board 

is  elegantly  made  of  selected  white  maple,  richly  finished  and  unusually  durable— just  the 
thing  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  rooms,  club  rooms,  etc.  Its  mission  to  amuse,  instruct,  entertain— 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  the  greatest  game  board  ever  offered.  Purchased  separately,  the 
games  it  will  play  would  cost  Si  5  to  820.    Through  a 

Qnon'n/    Clffor-   we  w'u  senJ  tnis  board  with 
Jrec,UI    vy##er   explanations,   books   of    rules 

and  equipment  for  playing  60  games,  on  receipt  of 

$2. 50 — stand  75c.  extra.      Freight  prepaid    anywhere 

east  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  north  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Prorata  to  points  beyond.    Consult  your  dealer  first. 

If  he  hasn't  it,  write  us  immediately. 

Other  styles  Carrom,  Crokinole  and  Archarena  Boards — 
50  to  100  games.     Also  combination  pool  and 
billiard  tables.     Write  for  catalogue. 
CAR  ROM- ARCHARENA  COMPANY,  Ludington.  Mich. 


Rear-Admiral  Evans,  the  first  dealing  with 
the  Panama  Canal,  in  which  will  be  pre- 
sented an  analysis  of  the  present  situation. 
It  is  announced  that  the  Admiral  will  show 
that  "grave  errors  have  been  made,  both 
in  practise  and  in  theory."  These  errors 
will  be  set  forth  succinctly,  actual  reasons 
being  given  to  show  why  they  are  errors, 
and  the  reader  told  "how  the  nation  may 
remedy  this  mistake."  This  article  will 
appear  in  the  January  number.  Other 
papers  will  be  contributed  by  Charles  Ed- 
ward Russell,  the  first  dealing  with  Chicago 
and  "the  serious  things  that  are  the  matter 
wnli  that  great  city."  Lincoln  StefTens 
has  several  papers  under  way.     Alexander 


tliMA.V    J      KIDGWAV, 

of  Everybody' s  Magazine. 

Hume  Ford  will  deal  with  immigration  in 
a  paper  which  is  described  as  "a  valuable 
sociological  and  economical  study  of  the 
various  nationalities  that  are  coming  to 
the  United  States  and  are  rapidly  chan- 
ging the  complexion  of  America."  Eugene 
P.  Lyle,  Jr.,  will  write  on  American  Mi- 
ning, and  disclose  some  "startling"  facts 
about  methods.  Judson  C.  Welliver  will 
deal  with  the  Sugar  Trust.  Among  the 
writers  of  fiction  from  whom  contributions 
may  be  looked  for  are:  O.  Henry, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Arthur  Stringer,  Ellis 
Parker  Butler,  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon, 
Rex  Beach,  Jack  London,  and  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith.  Contributions  are  also  prom- 
ised from  John  L.  Mathews,  Vance  Thomp- 
son, James  B.  Connolly,  and  Harris  Merton 
Lyon. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 

An  important  contribution  to  the  field 
of  literary  reminiscence,  to  appear  in  this 
magazine,  will  be  prepared  from  the  un- 
published    letters     of     the     late     Edmund 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 
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Clarence  Stedman.    These  letters  \\  ill  cover 
Mr.  Stedman 's  early  career  as  a  correspond 
ent  in  the  Civil  War.  and  Ins  life  in    New 
York  in  the  sixties  when  he  came  in  inti- 
mate contact  with  many  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters.     Other  essays  on 
life  and  literature  will  be  by   Ford   Madox 
Hueffer,  portraying  leading  figures  in  the 
pre-Raphaehte  group,  and  papers  by  E.  S. 
Martin.    Edmund   Gosse,    W.    D.    Howells, 
and  others.      Among   articles  dealing  with 
the  impressions  of  travelers  in  foreign  lands 
will  be  a  series  by  \Y.   |.  Aylward,  the  art- 
who  will  describe,  in  text  and  picture, 
ie    of    the    great    seaport    cities    of    the 
Orient.     Maude  Radford  Warren,  the  nov- 
elist, will  write  of  her  trip  to  the  Shetlands. 
the  Orkney  Islands,  and  the  islands  of  Aran 
■off  the  coast  of  Ireland.     Kirk  Munroe  will 
give  an  account  of  the  trip  which  he  is  now 
making,  on  foot  and  by  canoe,  through  the 
imtraveled  wilderness  of  northern  Canada. 
going  from  Winnipeg  to  Hudson  Bay,  and 
thence  through  the  straits  to   Newfound- 
land.     The  first  account   is  also  promised 
to  this  magazine  of  the  Charcot  Expedition 
to  the  .South  Pole,  an  expedition  which  lias 
now  been  in  progress  for  almost  two  years 
in  the  Antarctic.     The  results  of  the  Yale 
Expedition    to    Palestine    have    been    em- 
bodied in  a  series  by  Ellsworth   Hunting- 
ton,   the   leader   of    the    party,    which    will 
shortly  appear  in  this  niaga/.me.   together 
with  a  large  number  of  illustrations. 

In  science  a  leading  feature  will  be  some 
chapters  from  the  life  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, a  biography  upon  which  two  of  the 
inventor's  friends  have  been  at  work  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  will  also  be  arti- 
cles on  scientific  subjects  by  Prof.  Fred- 
erick Soddy,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow; 
Prof.  Henry  A.  Torrey.  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Prof.  Robert  Kennedy  Duncan, 
of  the  University  of  Kansas.  Prof.  J.  H 
Watson,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  many 
others.     A  number  of  special  articles  will 


The  Comfort  of  the 
Telephone 


A  FOOD  DRINK 
Which  Brings   Daily  Enjoyment 


A  lady  doctor  writes  : 

"Though  busy  hourly  with  my  own  af- 
fairs, I  will  not  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of 
taking  a  few  minutes  to  tell  of  my  enjoyment 
daily  obtained  from  my  morning  cup  of  Pos- 
tum.  It  is  a  food  beverage,  not  a  stimulant 
like  coffee. 

"I  began  to  use  Postum  8  years  ago,  not 
because  1  wanted  to,  but  because  coffee, 
which  I  dearly  loved,  made  my  nights  long 
weary  periods  to  be  dreaded  and  unfitting 
me  for  business  during  the  day 

"On  advice  of  a  friend,  I  first  tried  Pos- 
tum, making  it  carefully  as  suggested  on  the 
package.  As  I  had  always  used  '  cream  and 
no  sugar'  I  mixed  my  Postum  so.  It  looked 
good,  was  clear  and  fragrant,  and  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  cream  color  it  as  my  Ken- 
tucky friend  always  wanted  her  coffee  to 
look,  like  a  new  saddle. 

"Then  I  tasted  it  critically,  for  I  had  tried 
many  '  substitutes '  for  coffee.  I  was  pleased, 
yes,  satisfied  with  my  Postum  in  taste  and 
effect,  and  am  yet,  being  a  constant  user  of 
it  all  these  years. 

"I  continually  assure  my  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances that  they  will  like  Postum  in 
place  of  coffee,  and  receive  benefit  from  its 
use.  I  have  gained  weight,  can  sleep  and 
am  not  nervous." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville"  in  pkgs. 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  rea.d  the  above  letter  ?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
genuine,  true,  and  full  of    human  interest. 


The  Bell  System  has  become  the 
nervous  system  of  the  business  and  social 
world. 

The  comfort  it  affords  the  women  in 
the  homes  of  America  cannot  be  meas- 
ured. 

Do  you  measure  it  in  considering  the 
value  of  your  Bell  telephone  r 

The  mother  of  children  can  Hud  out 
where  they  are  at  any  particular  hour  of 
the  da> — and  how  they  art — even  though 
their  visits  carry  them  to  the  country  vil- 
lage or  the  city  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

The  husband  on  a  trip  talks  from  his 
hotel  room  to  his  wife  at  home. 

There  is  a  world  of  comfort  in  the 
knowledge  that  you  can  talk  together  at  a 
moment's  notice,  \vhere\er  you  may  be. 


The  Bell  telephone  has  a  speeial  value 
because  it  is  every  when — because  at  sight 
you  feel  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  a 
Bell  instrument  or  a  Bell  sign. 

There  are  over  4,0(JO,UUO  Bell  sta- 
tions. You  cannot  use  them  all,  but 
from  time  to  time  you  have  a  real  vital 
need  for  one.  Which  one  you  cannot 
foretell. 

There  are  six  billion  calls  over  the  tel- 
ephones of  the  Bell  System  every  year. 

Many  of  'these are  comforting  calls  from 
afar,  calls  whose  actual  money  value  can 
no  more  be  reckoned  than  the  value  of 
the  happiness  which  one  man  has  and 
another  man  cannot  buy. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Bell  telephone 
service  has  its  value  to  you,  even  at 
moments  when  you  are  not  using  it. 


The  Bell  Long  Distance  service  offers,  ready 
recruited  for  your  call,  the  largest  body  of  active 
business  men  in  the  world.  If  you  have  a  telephone, 
avail  yourself  of  its  long-distance    possibilities. 

The  highest  type  of  public  sen  ice  can  be  achieved  only  by  one  policy,   one  system, 

universal  service. 

The  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

Every  Bell  Telephone  Is  the  Center  of  the  System 


III  MM 


ON  CREDIT 
OFTIS  Wi 

SYSTEM 


For  Christmas  Presents 


UsetheLOFTIS 

SYSTEM.    It  en- 

ables  you  to  make 

beautiful  and  valuable  presents  without  the  outlay  of  much  money.    By  giving  credit 

and  lowest  prices  we  make  »5  or  »10  do  the  work  that  850  does  In  a  cash  store.  A  Diamond 

is  the  ideal  gift  for  a  loved  one— it  lasts  forever  and  every  day  reminds  the  wearer  of 

your  regard.    Diamonds  are  a  better  Investment  than  real  estate,  banks  or  stocks. 

T.'Jf.X iD£rea?e.  •■»  value  10to20percentayear.  MAKE  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS 

NOW.    bend  tor  our  Christmas  Catalog,  containing  over  I,500illustrations,and  in  the 

privacy  of  your  own  home  select  the  articles  you  desire— we  will  send  them  to  you,  all 

charges  prepald,for  your  inspection.  If  you  like  them. if  thev  are  all  and  more  than  we 

claim,  pay  one-fifth  on  delivery  and  balance  in  eight  equal 

I  ^aV  ■  ■  09    monthly  amounts      We  guarantee  every   Diamond  we  sell. 

■  ■■  I  ^W  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG. 

■  %#£  I  I  «^9  TheOld  Reliable  Oriainal  Diamond  and  Watch  Credit  House 
a^M  RDrtC  »  rr\  •"»  DEPT-  M41  .  92  TO  98  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
WBB  DKVOCkUUeSe  BRANCH  STORES:    PITTSBURG.   PA.,  and  ST.   LOUIS.   MO. 


CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL: 

Ladies' andfientlomen's 

Solitaire  DIAMOND  Rings. 

Terms:  $  o  per  Jloath. 
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Excuse 
for  Bad 
Floors 

Are     your    floors    din- 
gy,   splintered  or  baaly 
worn  ?    Are  they  the  old- 
fashioned,  wide -board 
floors     with    unsightly 
cracks?      It's  a  very  easy 
thing   to  make  them   over 
new.        And   it   costs    very 
ittle.     Cover  them  with 

Rixdorfer 

Parkett  Floor  Covering 

I      (Comes  in  Rolls  78  Inches  Wide) 

Looks  like  new  hardwood  parquet  floor- 

ing  and  has  the  same  rich  finish.     Few 

detect  the  difference.    Patterns  adaptable 

for  use  in  any  room,  makes  your  home 

beautiful,  sanitary,   easy  to  keep  clean. 

Waxed  like  hardwood  floors.     A  perfect 

setting  for  rugs.     Far  superior  to  carpets. 

Prevents  floor  draughts.     Will  outwear  the 

house  itself. 

Look  for  tlie  name  Rixdorfer  stamped  on 
•very  yard. 

Send  for  our  booklet  showing  many 
beautiful  patterns  designed  after  the  new- 
est effects  in  hardwood  flooring. 

Inquire  at  your  dealers. 

P.  O.  JUDSON  &  CO. 

16  East  17th  St.       Dept.  L       New  York  City 


TRY  It  YOUR  SELF  FOR  10  DAYS  WITHOUT  DEPOSIT 


If  not  satisfactory,     return    it   and    no 
questions  asked.      Dans'  Improved  Tip 
Top   Duplicator     is  the    result    of  25 
years'    experience,  and  is  used  and  en- 
dorsed    by     thousands     of    business 
houses  and  individuals.      100  copies 
from  pen-written  and  60  copies  from 
typewritten  original — Clear,  (Iran, 
Perfect.        Complete    Duplicator, 
Cap  size  (prints   %%    fcC    C\C\ 
x  13  in.).     Price  «P*J.UU 

The  Felix  P.  Dau»  Duplicator  Co.,  Daus  Bldg.,  m  John  St.,  New  York 


CAM  Y6U  BlNflf- 


LORENZ  TONE  PRODUCER  and  25  Les- 
sons at  home  will  teach  anyone  to  sing  cor- 
rectly. This  great  achievement  for  vocal 
instruction  promotes  perfect  articulation 
and  clearness  in  tones.  Send  stamp  for 
story  of  "  The  Singing  Voice." 

PROF.  HANS  LORENZ 
355  Granite  Bldg..  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


\  For  Boys  25c 


per 
garment 

Ui 

Suits 


C  Ac  * 


NEXT 
SUMMER 

you  will  want 


BE.G.U  S.PAT.  OFF 

UNDERWEAR 


It's 


)ft  and  neat 


v.  ▼fr 


:  s  so  soil  ana  neat    y 
and  clean  and  cool 
— so  healthful,  too.       yjm 

j-,  CHALMERS  t  , 

Tor     KNITTING  COMPANY     ^ 

Men       AmT?m' 
50c 

per  garment 

sl.°°  Union  Suits 


\ 
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MGDRES 


NON-LEAKABLE 


Fountain  Pen 

$2.50  And  Up 

A  fountain  pen  that  won't  ink  your  fingers, 
one  that  can  be  carried  in  any  position,  upside 
down  or  on  its  side  in  any  porket  or  bag. 
When  the  cap  is  screwed  on,  the  pen  is  as 
tight  as  a  bottle.  When  not  in  use  the  pen 
rests  in  ink,  so  remains  moist,  and  will  write 
without  need  of  shaking.  Made  in  many 
styles.    Prices  $2.50  to  §15.00. 

On  its  own  merits  this  pen  is  fast  finding  its 
way  ill]  over  the  world.  There  probably  is  a 
dealer  in  your  town  who  now  carries  it  and  you 
can  buy  of  him;  but  if  there  isn't,  if  you  will 
send  us  the  name  of  your  most  reliable  dealer, 
we  will  see  that  he  bus  nn  assortment  of  these 
pens  for  you  to  select  from. 
Be  careful  to  give  us  his  name  and  address 
and  your  name  and  address  correctly.  State 
also  whether  you  'ike  a  fine,  medium  or  coarse 
pen;  otherwise,  we  shall  send  an  assortment 
that  you  can  purchase  from  at  $2.50. 

Something  new : 

Moore's  Midget  non-leakable  V4  inches  long. 
The  smallest  fountain  pen  made,  just  the  thing 
for  ladies'  shopping  bag  or  for  men's  lower 
vest  pocket.    Price  $2.50. 

_  _        _     3«  Federal  Street 

Am  erican  Fountain  Pen  Co.    woston,  mass. 


be  published  during  the  year,  by  authori- 
tative writers,  on  matters  of  interest  in  the 
world  of  art,  while  in  fiction  there  will  be 
stories  by  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mark  Twain, 
W.  D.  Howells,  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy, 
Joseph  Conrad,  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman, 
Maurice  Hewlett,  May  Sinclair,  Howard 
Pyle,  Henry  James,  etc.  A  new  novel  by 
Margaret  Deland  will  run  serially  during 
the  year. 

THE  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 

More  and  more,  as  the  years  pass,  the 
editors  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  (Mr. 
Bok  does  not  do  it  all)  have  found  it 
difficult  to  issue  in  detail  a  prospectus  of 
features  arranged  for  the  coming  year. 
Formerly  it  was  the  custom  to  issue  an. 
elaborate  prospectus,  but  this  has  now  been 
given  up.  Plans  may  be  made,  and  usually 
are  made,  for  features  long  in  advance,  but 
it  often  becomes  necessary  to  make  radical 
changes  in  the  program.  Moreover,  con- 
tributors sometimes  fail  to  fulfil  their 
promises,  which  results  in  an  embarrassing 
position  for  the  well-meaning  editor.  The 
plan,  therefore,  has  been  this  year  "to 
make  no  general  announcement  whatever." 
But  readers  may  look  with  confidence  to 
a  continuance  of  the  resourcefulness  and 
energy  with  which  each  number  in  the  past 
has  been  made  absorbingly  interesting  to 
readers  whose  tastes  and  needs  are  here  so 
successfully  kept  in  mind. 

LIPP1NCOTTS  MAGAZINE 

A  series  on  "What  is  Wrong  with  Our 
Public  Schools,"  by  Joseph  M.  Rogers,  in 
six  instalments,  beginning  in  January,  will 
be  among  the  more  serious  features  of  this 
magazine.  Other  articles  on  timely  topics 
will  come  from  Day  Allen  Willey,  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox,  Arthur  Stanley  Riggs, 
Mrs.  John  Van  Vorst,  Gen.  Charles  King, 
George  L.  Knapp,  and  George  Allan  Eng- 
land. There  is  also  a  long  list  of  authors 
who  will  contribute  novelettes  and  short 
stories,  from  which  may  be  mentioned, 
Baroness  von  Hutten,  Onoto  Watanna. 
J.  J.  Bell,  Henry  C.  Rowland,  Mary  Rob- 
erts Rinehart,  Rupert  Hughes,  Marion 
Hill,  Will  Irwin,  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
1  Elizabeth  Jordan,  Marie  Van  Vorst,  Grace 
MacGowan  Cooke,  Thomas  L.  Masson, 
etc.  Two  of  the  popular  departments  of 
the  magazine,  "Ways  of  the  Hour"  and 
"Walnuts  and  Wine,"  are  to  be  enlarged, 
while  in  the  matter  of  verse,  which  is  a 
feature  of  this  periodical,  there  will  be 
many  contributors,  among  others,  Clinton 
Scollard,  Florence  Earle  Coates,  Theo- 
dosia  Garrison,  Katherine  Lee  Bates,  Reg- 
inald Wright  Kauffman,  and  Sara  Teas- 
dale. 

M'CLURE'S  MAGAZINE 

Prominent  among  the  features  of  this 
periodical  will  be  several  covering  an  in- 
ternational field  of  interest.  Thus,  there 
will  be  a  series  on  the  present  European 
crisis  in  politics,  in  which  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  dramatic  possibilities 
arising  from  the  somewhat  acute  situation 
existing  between  Germany  and  England 
at  this  time.  Of  the  same  character  art- 
chapters  which  will  be  given  from  the  rem- 
iniscences of  Paoli,  who  for  forty  years  was 
a  member  of  the  French  secret  police.  It 
was  one  of  the  special  duties  of  Paoli  to 
guard  all  crowned  heads  from  the  moment 
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they  crossed  the  French  border,  a  duty 
which  brought  him  into  close  contact  with 
many  of  the  leading  spirits  in  European 
politics,  gaining  for  him  a  friendship  with 
such  notable  personages  as  Queen  Vic- 
toria, the  details  of  which  he  describes  in 
the  December  issue.  Typical  of  the  con- 
tributions of  fiction  there  will  be  in  the 
Christmas  number,  "The  Lighted  House," 
by  Mary  Stewart  Cutting,  "My  Boy 
Charlie."  by  a  new  writer.  Dr.  R.  K.  Car- 
ter; "Christmas  at  the  Villa,"  by  Gertrude 
Hall,  besides  other  short  stories.  In  the 
same  issue  there  will  be  a  series  of  six  pic- 
tures, in  full  color,  by  fessie  Willcox  Smith, 
telling  the  story  of  "A  Child's  World."  A 
similar  series  by  this  artist  was  offered  two 
years  ago,  and  achieved  at  that  time  a 
marked  degree  of  the  popular  favor.  Bur- 
ton J.  Hendrick  has  in  preparation  impor- 
tant articles  for  the  new  year 

MUNSEVS  MAGAZINE 

A  year  ago,  shortly  after  the  period  of 
financial  depression  from  which  the  coun- 
try suffered,  a  series  of  six  articles  ap- 
peared in  this  magazine  which  attracted 
considerable  attention  at  the  time,  since 
they  took  the  ground  that  the  panic  was 
of  a  most  temporary  nature,  that  it  would 
be  quickly  followed  by  an  unprecedented 
era  of  prosperity,  and  advising  every  one 
who  could  to  invest  in  stocks.  As  a  fitting 
climax  to  these  articles,  this  magazine  plans 
to  issue  in  March  a  special  "Prosperity  Num- 
ber,"  which  will  contain  articles  and  state- 
ments from  the  leading  men  of  the  country 
who  will  discuss  the  revolution  that  has 
taken  place  in  business  affairs,  and  who  will 
outline,  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  the  nation's 
future  industrial  and  financial  prospects. 

A  leading  feature  in  fiction  will  be  a 
new  novel  by  Robert  Herrick,  author  of 
"Together,"  etc.,  which  will  run  serially 
during  the  year.  The  title  of  the  novel  is 
"Melody  White."  It  is  described  as  a 
story  of  Western  and  New  York  life,  and 
one  episode  is  said  to  have  been  suggested 
by  the  opening  of  the  New  Theater.  In 
February  there  will  be  a  story  by  O.  Henrv, 
with  a  colored  drawing  by  C.  M.  Relyea, 
and  many  other  stories  will  appear  through- 
out the  year  by  such  authors  as  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs,'  Edward  Boltwood,  Dorothea 
Canfield,  Mary  Lavinia  Bray,  Anne  O'Ha- 
gan,  Owen  Oliver,  George  Allen  England, 
Clara  Morris,  Charles  Battell  Loomis,  Grace 
Luce  Irwin,  Tom  Masson,  Mary  Roberts 
Rinehart,  Anna  McClure  Sholl,  Duffield 
Osborne,  etc.  There  will  also  be  many- 
illustrated  articles  of  a  timely  nature  by 
various  writers,  among  whom  are:  Cyrus 
C.  Adams,  John  D.  Barry,  Nathan  Haskell 
Dole,  Walter  Eaton,  Dr.'  Woods  Hutchin- 
son, Isaac  H.  Marcosson,  Brander  Mat- 
thews, Harry  Thurston  Peck,  John  Kimber- 
ley  Mumford,  John  R.  Spears,  and  Judson 
Welliver. 

THE  NORTH  AMERICAN   REVIEW 

This  famous  old  monthly  resembles  sev- 
eral younger  magazines  in  that  its  con- 
tents relate  so  closely  to  pressing  and  liv- 
ing interests  that  the  management  is  never 
able  to  say  in  advance  what  may  be  ex- 
pected during  a  coming  year.  Readers  of 
the  magazine  know,  however,  that  men 
and  women  foremost  in  the  literary  and 
public  life  of  our  day  will  contribute  to  its 
pages,  and  that  the  topics  on  which,  they 
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Burman  id  Buick  Car  Winning 
212-Mile  Race  at  Lowell,  Mass. 


REMY 

MAGNETO 

The  Greatest  Made 


Lowell,  Sept.  6,   1909. 

Remy  Electric  Company, 

Anderson,  Indiana : 

Gentlemen: — 1  won  the  212-mile  race  at 
Lowell,  today  with  a  REMY  Magneto,  and, 
as  usual,  did  not  know  what  a  moment's 
ignition  trouble  was.  Besides  winning  the 
race  1  also  covered  the  fastest  lap  of  the  day, 
doing  the  ten  and  six-tenths  miles  in  ten 
minutes  and  twelve  seconds,  conclusively  proving 
that  the  REMY  Magneto  is  the  greatest 
magneto  made,  at  high  as  well  as  low  speed. 
I  cheerfully  recommend  REMY  Magnetos  to 
all  drivers  of  automobiles. 

Yours  respectfully,  * 

(Signed)  ROBERT  BURMAN. 

Over    100,000    Remy    Magnetos 
Sold  for  1910 

Not  a  quantity  user  who 
helped  make  our  immense  1 909 
season  but  that  has  adopted  the 
REMY  for  1910.  Besides, 
many  manufacturers  have  adopted 
the  REMY  for  1910  who 
formerly  used  other  magnetos. 

Our  factory  is  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  plant  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  magneto 
manufacturing. 

REMY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Dept.  20 
ANDERSON,  INDIANA 

Branch  Distributing  Offices :  JBI   B 

CHICAGO 

1400-1402  Michigan  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Automobile  Bldg.,  64th  and 

Broadway 

DETROIT 

471  Woodward  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
406  E.  1 5th  Street 

SAN   FRANCISCO 


will  write  are  certain  to  be  of  much  pith 
and  moment.  The  main  purpose  of  the 
editorial  staff  is  either  to  contribute  them- 
selves, or  secure  others  to  contribute  arti- 
cles dealing  with  leading  questions  with 
the  utmost  promptness  and  in  interesting 
fashion. 

PUTNAM'S   MONTHLY 

Among  articles  having  distinct  literary 
interest  to  be  published  during  the  year 
in  this  magazine  is  one  giving  personal 
reminiscences  of  Tennyson  by  Elizabeth 
R.  Chapman,  who,  in  "Walks  and  Talks 
with  Tennyson,"  records  certain  visits 
which  she  paid  to  the  Laureate.  These 
meetings  were  made  memorable  by  the 
poet's  discussion  of  his  own  contributions 
to  English  literature.  Another  article  is 
by  Madame  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  who  de- 
scribes her  visit  to  the  scenes  of  Flaubert's 
famous  novel,  "Madame  Bovary."  The 
last  illness  of  George  Sand  is  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  Theodore  Stanton,  in  which 
considerable  new  material  is  brought  to- 
gether. 'Dure  will  also  be  a  reminiscent 
article  on  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  by  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  his.  William  H. 
Rideing,  of  The  Youth's  Companion.  An 
account  of  the  assassination  of  the  Duchesse 
de  Choiseul-Praslin,  one  of  the  celebrated 
criminal  cases  of  the  last  century,  will 
be  given  by  the  late  Katherine  Prescott 
Wormeley,  who  was  living  in  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  tragedy,  and  the  story  of  the 
historic  table  used  by  Generals  Grant  and 
Lee  when  they  signed  the  agreement  that 
ended  the  Civil  War  will  be  told  by  Mrs. 
George  A.  Custer  to  whom  the  table  was 
presented  by  General  Sheridan.  Other 
articles  will  be  on  "The  Dissolving  Solid 
South,"  by  Edward  Vallandigham,  a 
Southerner  living  in  the  North;  a  descrip- 
tive article  of  the  Val'  d'Aosta,  by  Felice 
Ferrero;  the  story  of  a  half-forgotten 
heroine,  Ida  Lewis — "The  Grace  Darling 
of  America " — who.  altho  nearly  eighty 
years  old,  is  still  the  official  guardian  of 
the  Lime  Rock  Lighthouse,  by  J.  Earl 
Clauson;  an  account  of  the  coming  rail- 
road development  of  the  State  of  Oregon, 
by  George  Palmer  Putnam,  with  another 
article  by  Robert  F.  Gilder,  on  "A 
Landmark  of  the  Oregon  Trail";  a  de- 
scription of  the  importation  of  a  herd  of 
reindeer  into  Labrador,  by  Dr.  Wilfrid  T. 
Grenfell;  a  picturesque  account  of  a  fa- 
mous adventurer  in  this  country,  who 
called  himself  "Lord  Gordon-Gordon,"  by 
W.  A.  Croffut;  an  Indian's  view  of  some 
of  the  famous  Indians  of  the  past,  by 
Charles  R.  Eastman;  and  an  illustrated 
article  on  John  La  Farge,  by  Elisabeth 
Luther  Cary. 

THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

It  is  the  peculiar  character  of  this  maga- 
zine that  makes  its  editors  unable  to  out- 
line in  detail  many  of  the  plans  they  have 
made  for  the  new  year.  They  are  con- 
stantly making  plans,  as  must  be  the  case 
with  any  magazine  conducted  with  enter- 
prise and  spirit,  but  these  plans  as  affect- 
ing The  Review  of  Reviews  are  so  often 
modified  by  events  and  changing  condi- 
tions that  it  is  difficult  always  to  be  pre- 
cise in  any  statements  made  regarding 
them.  One  feature  for  the  new  year 
may  be  mentioned  as  certain  to  follow. 
This  is  a  series  of  elaborate  papers  which 


Opportunities  Come  to 
the  Man  with  Money 

Be  pre- 
pared when 
opportunity 
knocks  at 
your  door 
by  having 
MONEY 
IN   BANK. 


LesUeMSkav,.  President,  g                          _ 
twice      uovernov       nf      Iowa. 

Former  Secretary   oi   the    United  jnp-S     aCCOUIlt 

States  Jreasury.  ^ 

with  us.  Be- 
gin now  by  sending  any  amount 
from  #1.00  up  to  $10,000.    We  pay 

Interest  on  savings  accounts 
compounded   semi  -  annually 

Governor  Shaw's  booklet  on  "fftnu  to  Save  by 
Mail"  will  be  of  value  and  interest  to  you.  Write 
and  it  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 

The  First  Mortgage  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company 

Bov.  Leslie  31.  Shaw,  President 

Dept.  B,  927-929  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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THE  PIPE  THAT'S  "RIGHT" 


Here's  a  pipe  every  man  can    .^  ^ 
smoke  and  enjoy.    It  affords    J^° - 
the  cleanest,  dryest,  cool 
est  and  sweetest  smoke. 
No    bitter    taste,    no 
"slugs."      It's   the 
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&  FREEMAN  PIPE 


Used  and  recommended 
by  thousands  as  the  very 
best  pipe  made.  All  saliva 
and  nicotine  drops  into  reten- 
tion chamber  (see  cut)  and  is 
tiken  up  by  ordinary  absorbent" 
cotton.  No  specia  I  cartridges  to 
■  ;irry  for  reloading.  No  other  pipe 
ike  this.  It's  no  freak.  Smoke  passes 
through  separate  channel  which  never 
clogs.  French  Briar  B^nt  or  straight  rubber  stem.  $1.00  postpaid. 
Same  in  second  quality.  50  rents  Amber  stem,  silver  Mounted.  Cased. 
$5.00  Send  to-day.  Money  Lack  if  not  satisfied.  Speciill  Offer— 
With  every  order  for  a  Pipe  we  include  FREK  one  can  oi  FreemanV 
Mixture  Smoking  Tobacco.  This  tobacco  is  absolute!  v  pure,  ha* 
delicious  flavor,  and  will  please  you.  Sample  can  mailed  lor  10- 
cents.  First  State  Bank  Cor  reference. 
THE   I  HKI    >I  %\   PI  IMC  CO.,  ■"•<>  Lake  St.,  Petotkej,  Mieb. 


The  Most  Useful  Adding  Machine 

is  the  one  that  adds,  multiplies,  divides  and 
subtracts — with  unlimited  speed — and  the  only. 
such  machine  is  the 
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DIVIDES 
SUBTRACTS] 

^ r  I' In  A  Class  By  Itself  > 


Isn't  it  plain  that  it  neces- 
sarily must  pay  you  larger 
dividends 
because  of  its- 
complete 
range  of  use- 
fulness and. 
speed?   Other 
machines  simply  add — one-fourth  as  useful — and 
then  only  half  as  fast.     The  Comptometer  easily 
earns  its  price  three  to  five  times  each  year.    That 
is  why  we  want  vou  to  try  the  Comptometer. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  407. 
Western  Electric  Co.,   N.  Y.,  Chicago  and 
branches  117. 

Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy  Ry.  Co.,  109. 
T.  Eaton  &  Co.,  Toronto  and  Winnipeg,  ;_. 
and  thousands  of  others  use  Comptometers  for 
their  figuring,  because  there  is  no  other  adding- 
or  calculating  machine  as  rapid  or  durable. 

"  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  sny  the  Comptometer  enables  "to* 
man  to  do  the  work  of  two.     We  find  the  work  absolutely 
rect  when  it  is  done  «  ith  the  Comptometer.     Would  not  be  with- 
out it  lor  double  the  price."  C  V.  THOMl'r-oN 

Columbia  County  Auditor,  Dayton,  l\:i^l. 

Write  for  literature.  Let  us  send  a  Compto- 
meter on  free  trial,  express  paid,  U.  S.  or  Canada. 
Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co..  1731   No.  Paulina  St.,  Cbicajo.  111. 
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will  ileal  with  the  financial  condition  of  the 
great  countries  of  the  world.  They  have 
been  prepared  after  long  contemplation 
as  to  what  their  nature  should  be  The 
writers  assigned  to  them  are  men  known 
to  be  well  equipped  for  work  of  this  char- 
acter The  first  article  to  appear  will  deal 
with  Russia,  and.  in  view  of  the  condition 
of  the  exchequer  of  that  empire  immedi- 
ately after  the  war  with  Japan,  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  statement  may  be 
looked  for.  The  regular  features  of  the 
magazine  will  be  continued,  the  long- 
standing department  entitled  "The  Prog- 
ress oi  the  World"  being  maintained  with 
illuminating  and  prompt  discussions  of 
current  events.  Portraits  of  people  newly 
prominent  in  puhlie  affairs  will  be  con- 
tinued and  the  cartoons  will,  as  formerly, 
represent  the  best  work  of  this  class  now 
done  in  the  periodicals  of  this  country  and 
Europe.  While  attention  will,  in  large 
part,  be  confined  to  American  topics,  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  editors  in  any  way 
to  neglect  whatever  European  subjects 
may  seem  interesting  to  readers 

ST.  NICHOLAS 

An  elaborate  and  detailed  program  for 
the  new  year  has  already  been  made  up  by 
the  editors  of  this  juvenile  monthly.  A 
serial,  intended  for  "all  boys  and  girls  who 
delight  in  stories  of  adventure  that  stir 
the  blood  and  satisfy  the  natural  cravings 
of  youth  for  great  deeds  and  exciting  situa- 
tions" is  one  by  ("apt.  (diaries  Gilson,  its 
title  being  "The  Refugee,"  and  the  scene 
being  laid  on  the  east  coast  of  England 
during  the  French  Revolution.  Another 
serial  will  be  by  Ralph  Henry  Barbour, 
who  is  already  established  as  a  leading 
writer  for  St.  Xicholas.  Its  title  is  "Kings- 
ford  Quarter."  American  school-life  is 
the  theme.  Other  notable  features  will 
be  "The  Wizard  of  Morocco,"  by  Brad- 
ley Gilman;  "The  Young  Railroaders," 
by  F.  Lovell  Coombs;  "Well-Balanced 
Rooms,"  by  Antoinette  R.  Perrett;  with 
stories,  poems,  and  sketches  by  Carolyn 
Wells.  Charles  Battell  Loomis,  Arthur 
Guiterman,  and  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 

Altho  published  once  a  week,  this  peri- 
odical in  its  general  character  belongs  with 
the  monthly  magazines.  While  to  some 
extent  it  deals  with  current  events,  in  the 
main  it  is  devoted  to  sketches,  serious  arti- 
cles, and  fiction.  Items  in  the  program  al- 
ready made  up  for  the  new  year  include 
the  following  special  articles:  "The  Tariff 
and  the  Consumer,"  by  Will  Payne;  "Sport 
in  Europe,"  by  Emerson  Hough;  "The 
Use  and  Abuse  of  Political  Parties."  by 
Senator  Beveridge;  "The  Care  of  the 
Body,"    by    Dr.    Woods    Hutchinson,    and 


Pears' 

"  A  scowling  look  is  alto- 
gether unnatural." 

All  the  features  of  Pears' 
Soap  are  pleasing.  A  natu- 
rally good  soap  for  the 
complexion. 

Sold  by  the  cake  and  in  boxes. 
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Ten  Million  Minutes 
Wasted  Every  Day 

Five  million  men   each  waste  two 
minutes  every  morning — every  day 

Ten  million  minutes — 166,666  hours — 19  years,  9  clays,  one- 
third  of  an  average  lifetime  wasted  daily,  in  pulliny;  and  tugging 
scarfs  to  get  them  adjusted  to  the  collar. 

Look  at  the  collar  shown  above.     It's  a 

SLIDEWELL  COLLAR 

Look,  at  that  shield  at  which   the  finger  points.      That's  the 
Slidewell  Shield  which  is  sewn  on  every  Slidewell  Collar.      Your 
scarf   slides    easily   in   a    Slidewell  Collat — not    only   easily   but 
quickly,  evenly  over  the  Slidewell  Shield.      You  adjust  it  prop- 
erly,  without  effort,   just  as  you   want  it,   and  in  an  instant. 
No  pulling,  tugging,  straining — no  wear  and  tear  on  temper, 
buttonholes  or  tie.       Your  scarf  slides  well  in  Slidewell  Collars. 
The  Slidewell  Shield  saves  time.     It  saves  ten  million  min- 
utes for  five  million  Slidewell   Collar    wearers    every    day. 

Get  rid  of  collar-troubles.  Wear  the  Slidewell — the  collar  with  the  time  and 
temper  saving  shield.  The  Slidewells  have  all  the  good  features  of  snap  and  style 
that  other  collars  have.  They  wear  much  longer  than  most  others.  All  styles,  all 
shapes,  all  sizes.  Two  for  25c.  (In  Canada,  3  for  50c. )  Most  but  not  all  dealers 
sell  the  Slidewell  Collar.  If  yours  doesn't,  send  us  75c.  for  a  box  of  six  and 
we'll  see  that  you  are  conveniently  supplied  thereafter.    (Canada  $1.00  for  six. ) 

TO  DEALERS  : — The  Slideivell  Collar  is  such  a  distinct  improvement  over  all  others  that 
an  enormous  demand  has  been  created  for  it.  If  you're  not  handling  the  Slidewell  Yme. 
you  ought  to  be.      Write  to  us  for  the  newest  and  most  piofitable  collar-proposition. 

HALL,   HARTWELL   &   CO.,   TROY,   N.  Y. 
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A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on   a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young   Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young   Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  His  Son 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Kn«wledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All   m  one  volume.     Illustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 

Write  lor  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  713  Perry  Bldg„  Phila..  Pa, 


SLEEP 
OUT- 
DOORS 


©*^ 


We  want  to  show  you  how  thoroughly  prac 
tical  it  is  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  out-of- 
door  sleeping  — with  the  face,  ouly,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  crisp,  out-door  air— enjoying 
the  comforts  of  a  warm  room,  protected  from 
drafts,  storms,  colds  and  insects  — by  using  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

Has  an  awning  to  protect  sleeper— no  nails  or 
screws  to  mar  the  woodwork  — can  be  instantly 
adjusted  to  any  window.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  "What  Fresh  Air  Will  Do,"  and  full 
particulars  of  our  30-day  Ir.e  trial  oiler. 

Recommended  by  Eminent  Physician*  Everywhere. 

Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.,  303  Maine  St.,  Quincy,  III. 

fllanufaetlirers  ol  BuperlurCabinets  turTurklsa  and  VaporBaJJu 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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If  You  Smoke 
Read  This 


50  Sargent  Perfectos  .  . 

(Regular  Price  $3.50) 

Sargent  Patent  Cigar  Chest 

(Regular  Price  $3.50) 


Other  patents  pending 


j$3.50 

I   for  Both 


series  of  papers  by  Isaac  F.  Marcosson  and 
Samuel  G.  Blythe.  Among  the  stories  ar- 
ranged for  are  a  novel  by  David  Graham 
Phillips  entitled  "White  Magic";  short 
serials  by  Will  Irwin  and  Frederick  R. 
Bechdolt,  and  an  anonymous  serial  en- 
titled "A  Methodist  Circuit-Rider's  Wife." 
Among  short  stories  will  be  contributions 
from  Eleanor  Gates,  George  Fitch,  Brand 
Whitlock,  Gouverneur  Morris,  Myra  Kelly, 
George  R.  Chester,  Rupert  Hughes,  and 
Elmore  Elliott  Peake. 

SCRIBNER'S   MAGAZINE 

This  magazine  will  continue  to  publish  seri- 
ally the  exclusive  story  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
hunting-trip  in  Africa.  It  will  run  through 
from  eight  to  twelve  articles.  Although 
two  instalments  have  been  published  al- 
ready, the  series  will  form  a  prominent 
feature  until  next  fall.  It  will  comprize, 
when  finished,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  complete 
experience  in  Africa.  Other  articles  ex- 
pected are :  a  narrative,  by  Gen.  Frederick 
Funston,  of  the  Cuban  insurgent  cam- 
paigns. Another  article  dealing  with  mili- 
tary affairs  will  come  from  Major  T.  Bent- 
ley  Mott,  U.  S.  A.,  who  will  write  of  the 
"New  Army  School  of  Horsemanship." 
There  will  also  be  an  article  by  Major- 
Gen.  F.  V.  Greene,  on  Lincoln  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  a  series  by  an  author 
yet  to  be  announced  describing  certain 
aspects  of  Socialism  in  Germany.  Several 
articles  by  Lewis  Gaston  Leary  and  H.  G. 
Dwight  will  deal  with  life  in  the  East. 
Some  short  descriptive  articles,  under  the 
general  heading  of  "An  English  Writer's 
Notes  on  England,"  will  be  contributed 
by  Vernon  Lee.  In  an  early  number, 
Madame  Waddington  will  write  on  foreign 
social  life  and  travel,  dealing  specifically 
with  her  experiences  in  the  Dolomites. 
Ernest  C.  Peixotto  will  contribute  brief 
papers  on  California  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  artist.  An  interesting  literary  series 
will  be  some  hitherto  unpublished  letters 
of  Washington  Irving  and  John  Howard 
Payne,  giving  an  intimate  picture  of  the 
friendship  and  close  literary  relationship 
of  these  two  pioneers  in  American  letters. 
Percy  MacKaye  will  write  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pageant  in  this  country,  and 
Mrs.  Wharton  will  contribute  short  stories 
under  the  general  title  "Tales  of  Men." 
The  new  long  serial  will  be  a  story  by 
Maurice  Hewlett  called  "Rest  Harrow." 
Among  other  writers  of  fiction  there  will 
be  Richard  Harding  Davis,  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith,  Maarten  Maartens,  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams,  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  Mary  Chol- 
mondeley,  Anne  O'Hagan,  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney,  and  Juliet  Wilbor  Tompkins. 

SUCCESS 

Following  a  policy  characteristic  of  this 
magazine  in  the  past,  some  of  the  impor- 
tant features  for  1910  will  take  the  form 
of  discussions  of  various  phases  of  national 
politics.  Less  than  a  year  ago  Success  be- 
gan a  fight  to  end  what  it  calls  "Cannon- 
ism"  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
it  now  plans  to  publish  a  further  series  on 
this  subject  during  the  winter,  as  well  as 
a  series  dealing  with  "The  New  Blood  in 
the  Senate,"  and  marking  the  progress  of 
the  reform  spirit  throughout  the  country. 
Beginning  with  the  December  number 
Charles  Edward  Russell  will  write  on  "The 
Power  Behind  the  Republic,"  in  which  he 


KINDLY  look  at  our  cigar  illustration. 
It  is  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  a  Sar- 
gent Perfecto — a  cigar  you  are  sure  to 
like.  Sargent  Perfectos  are  well  and  cleanly 
made.  They  are  just  as  honest  inside  as  they 
look  outside.  No  shorts  or  cuttings  are  used — 
nothing  but  clear  long  filler,  carefully  rolled  by 
hand  in  a  genuine  Sumatra  wrapper.  Split 
one  from  end  to  end  and  see. 

Now  please  look  at  our  Chest 
illustration.  That  Chest  is 
n£  x  6£  x  8  inches,  and  holds 
100 cigars.  Walls  an  inch  thick; 
cover  lined  with  porcelain  ; 
cigar  chamber  lined  with  plate 
glass.  Piano  hinge  and  lock. 
Attractively  finished  in  Dark 
Mission,  it  will  be  a  handsome 
object  on  your  office  desk  or 
library  table.  But  the  main 
point  is  the  way  it  keeps 
cigars.  You  will  find  cigars 
put  into  it  to-day  in  perfect 
condition  two  months  from 
now.  It  keeps  cigars  moist  by 
an  entirely  new  process,  fully 
protected  by  patents. 

We  offer  this  Chest  FREE  for 
two  reasons.  First,  to  intro- 
duce our  cigars.  Second,  to 
provide  you  a  means  of  buying 
cigars  by  the  box  without  hav- 
ing them  go  stale  and  dry.  We 
believe  the  quality  of  our  cigars 
will  make  you  a  regular  cus- 
tomer, but  the  Chest  is  yours 
out  and  out,  whether  you  buy 
more  cigars  from  us  or  not. 

We  will  ship  you  on  receipt  of 
$3.50,  one  Sargent  Cigar  Chest 
and  50  Sargent  Perfectos.  For 
$7.00  we  will  ship  100  Cigars 
and  Chest  and  prepay  express  to 
any  point  in  the  United  Slates. 
State  preference  for  strong, 
medium  or  mild  cigars.  If  you 
prefer  Mahogany  Chest  add  $2 ; 
if  Circassian  Walnut  add  $3. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

If  you  find  any  real  or  fancied  fault 
with  Cigars  or  Chest,  return  Chest 
and  balance  of  Cigars  and  we  will 
refund  your  money  at  once.  We  refer 
you  to  the  First  Bridgeport  National, 
Pequonnock  National  and  City  Na- 
Sargent  Perfec  tional  Banks  of  Bridgeport  as  to  our 

Exact  Size  standing  and  integrity. 

SAItGENT      CIGAft^      CO. 

564  Water  St.,    Bridgeport ,  Conn 

Larger  Cigar  Chests  for  Hotels,  Clubs,  etc.    Send  for  catalogue. 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


If  you  have  never  before  tried 

Hunyadi 
Jan  os 

Best  Natural 
Laxative  Water 

FOR 

CONSTIPATION 

Try  it  now 
And  judge  for  yourself 


1  We've  taken  prodigious  g 
pains  to  make  this  pen 
exactly  right  throughout. 

FALCON 
ALUMINOID  PEN 

A  new  metal  was  invented— an  alloy  of 
aluminum  that  cannot  rust.  It  makes  a  pen 
smooth,  firm  and  springy. 

Falcon  Aluminoid  Pen  prevents  distracted 
thought,  gives  smoothness  of  action,  holds 
much  ink,  makes  writing  easy. 

Samples  sent  for  2-cent  stamp. 

A.  L.  SALOMON  &  CO. 

341  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Sold  by  Stationers 


"PHE  Agent  gives  character  to  the  Firm, 
whether  as  a  fop  or  a  boor  or  a  gentle- 
man.    So  does  the  Stationery. 

neither  overdoes  it  nor  underdoes  it;  is  neither  gaudy 
nor  plain;  has  the  fineness  of  substantiality. 

Let  us  send  you  the  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  Book  of 
Specimens.  It  contains  suggestive  specimens  of  letterheads  and 
other  business  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and  engraved  on  the 
white  and  fourteen  colors  of  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND. 
Write  for  it  on  your  present  letterhead. 


/^flJlOA 

s)am(i5ljrrc) 
\S  jbnu  J 


Hampshire    Paper 
Company 

The  only  Paper  makers  in  the  world 
making    bond   paper   exclusively 

South    Hadley    Falls 
Massachusetts  * 
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"Wouldn't  Think  of 

Being  Without  One" 

Is  an  expression  ever  heard  in  homes  equipped  with  the 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulator 

Applied  to  Hot  Water,  Hot  Air,  Steam  and  Natural  Gas  Heating 

Controls  the  indoor  temperature  regardless  of  outside  conditions  and  variations  —  whether  10 
below  or  40  above.  Thermostat  in  the  living  room  is  set  at  the  degree  of  warmth  you  wish  to 
maintain  and  automatically  opens  and  closes  the  dampers — insuring  even,  healthful  and  economical  heat. 

The  Time  Attachment  consists  of  a  reliable  clock  which  when  set  will  change  the  indicator 
at  any  pre-determined  hour.  Works  like  an  alarm  clock,  but  without  noise.  Regulator  sold  with 
or  without  this  additional  feature. 

Saves  —  Fuel,  Trouble.       Insures  —  Health,  Comfort 

Several  improvements  have  been  made  in  1910  model  and 

Our   1910   Booklet  Mailed   Free 

contains  a  page  on  these  improvements.  We  particularly  call 
attention  to  one  of  our  motor  improvements  designated  by  — 
"A"    (see  cut), 

("A"  —  Winding    Index,     showing    at     a\ 
glance  condition  of  motor  as  to  winding./ 

Full  details  and  much  general  information  contained  in  this  book- 
let should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  contemplating  the  pur- 
chase of  this  sanitary,  fuel-saving-  device. 

The  standard  for  over  25  years  and  sold  by  wholesale 
and  retail  heating  trade  everywhere  under  positive  guaran- 
tee of  satisfaction. 

WM.  R.  SWEATT,  Sec'y 

General  Offices  :  703  PALACE  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS 
144  High  Street,  Boston  Spring  and  Court  Sts.,  Syracuse  1849  Euclid  Ave. 


will  discuss  the  business  control  of  govern- 
ment in  city,  State,  and  nation,  pointing 
out  the  existence  of  certain  conditions 
which  he  believes  to  be  a  menace  to  na- 
tional progress.  Other  articles  will  be: 
"The  Negro's  Idea  of  Marriage."  by  Harris 
Dickson;  "America's  Commercial  Stake 
in  the  Far  East,"  by  Louis  Brownlow; 
"Xoses,"  by  Woods  Hutchinson,  M.D.; 
"The  Luxury  of  American  Women  Abroad," 
by  Cleveland  Moffett;  "The  Fighting  Faces 
of  Our  Senators,"  by  Sloane  Gordon; 
"The  Borderland  of  Dreams,"  by  H.  Ad- 
dington  Bruce;  "Old  Age  Pensions,"  by 
Walter  Weyl,  and  twelve  editorial  articles 
by  Orison  Swett  Marden.  A  long  array 
of  serial  and  short  fiction  is  promised, 
among  the  writers  of  which  are:  John 
Luther  Long,  Hamlin  Garland,  Leroy 
Scott,  Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  James  Oppenheim,  Joseph  C.  Lin- 
coln, Louise  Forsslund,  Inez  Haynes  Gill- 
more,  and  Evelyn  Van  Buren. 

SYSTEM 

Two  distinct  aims  may  be  named  as 
those  which,  speaking  broadly,  dominate  the 
policy  of  this  publication.  Its  purpose  first 
is  to  give  to  the  man  of  business  practical 
assistance  in  the  conduct  of  his  own  affairs. 
The  second  is  to  put  younger  men  into 
actual  touch  with  the  methods  and  policies 
which  have  been  followed  by  others  in  the 
conduct  of  successful  enterprises.  Men 
who  have  done  things  will  tell  others  how 
they  did  them,  and  how  success  along  simi- 
lar lines  can  be  repeated.  One  of  the  nota- 
ble statements  made  by  the  managers  of 
System  is  that  it  does  not  find  its  inspiration 


in  ministering  to  greed  formoney.bul  rather 

among  those  who  "glory  in  the  game" 
Success  and  achievement  in  themselves 
therefore  are  what  it  aims  to  exploit,  rather 
than  the  pecuniary  rewards  which  may, 
or  may  not,  come.  Its  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  word  success  is  to  have 
done  what  one  has  set  out  to  do,  regard- 
less of  its  personal  returns  in  material 
things. 

THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 

This  new  periodical,  of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  in  October,  B.  O.  Flower, 
formerly  editor  of  The  Arena,  having 
charge  of  it,  has  arranged  for  articles  by 
many  writers  including  Edwin  Markham, 
George  Wharton  James,  Hamlin  Garland, 
David  Graham  Phillips,  Lincoln  Steffens, 
Charles  E.  Russell,  Lillian  Whiting,  Bol- 
ton Hall,  William  Ordway  Partridge,  and 
Rev.  John  H.  Holmes.  Early  numbers 
will  contain  the  following:  "George  Mere- 
dith," by  Prof.  Archibald  Henderson; 
"Railroad  Corporations,"  by  Carl  S. 
Vrooman;  "The  Unfolding  Unity  of 
Church  and  State,"  by  Gerhardt  C.  Mars; 
"The  Present  Status  of  Democracy  in 
Great  Britain,"  by  Joseph  Fels;  and 
"Henry  George  and  His  Teaching,"  by 
Henry  R.  Eastman. 

THE  WORLD  TO-DAY 

If  the  Middle  West  has  not,  in  general, 
been  able  heretofore  to  maintain  perma- 
nently some  of  the  popular  magazines,  it 
has  been  becoming  evident  for  some  years 
that  an  exception  to  the  rule  would  exist  in 
the  case  of  The  World  To-day,  which  is  now 


H  frT">  ■    nTn\  Caul-,   circulars,    book,  news- 
JTJ&A±H   X  paper.  PrcssS;,.  I, arteritis.  Ko- 

«     . )^^  taxy  $60.     Save  money.    Print 

^i   YA|ll'f"n'lliff».|'ii:i|ii'lit,   All  easy, 
'i  rules  sent.   Write  factory  for 

lllUTII  press  catalog.TYPE.  paper.&c 
|  \^  TT  J.*  MM  PRESS  I  O.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Testimonials  from  Customers  :  A  merchant  writes: 
•"  /  never  saw  a  printing  press  in  my  life  before,  but 
printed  good  circular  first  day."  Apastorwrit.es:  "It 
helps  my  church  work.  Young  man  says  :  "  I  made  $12 
,.    aings  in  one  week."      YOU  can  do   as  well,  or   better. 


I 


I 
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Baby's  needs  are  sometimes  beyond 
mother's  power  to  supply. 

Fresh  cow's  milk,  then,  is  the  only  sub- 
stitute that  satisfies  and  nourishes. 

But  the  cow's  milk  must  be  brought 
down  to  baby's  ability  to  digest  it. 

And  nothing  does  this  so  certainly,  so 
naturally,  so  perfectly,  as 

Mellin's  Food 
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Carbon  Copies 
at  One  Writing 


¥&m 


Typewriter  Carbon 

(and  the  twentieth  copy  clear  and  sharp) 

Multi  Kopy  is  the  only  carbon  paper 
that  will  make  twenty  copies  at 
one  time,  instead  of  five,  saving 
15%  of  your  typewriter's  time. 
Every  copy  clearly  legible. 

Multi  Kopy  Carbon  paper  is  thin  but 
very  strong,  durable  and  long-lived.  A 
sheet  can  be  used,  with  consistently  sharp 
impressions,  as  many  times  as  heavier 
papers. 

Multi  Kopy  is  made  in  hard  or  regular 
finish,  in  black,  blue,  purple,  green  and 
red,  and  in  six  varieties  to  suit  all  pur- 
poses. The  following  list  names  varieties 
and  their  manifolding  power: 

REGULAR  FINISH  HARD  FINISH 

Multi  Kopy.  Ix  Wt..    20  Multi  Kopy.  Lt.  Wt..  16 

Multi  Kopy,  Medium.     8  Multi  Kopy,  Medium,  6 

Multi  Kopy,  Billing,        6  Multi  Kopy,  Billing,  4 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  A  SAMPLE  SHEET  FREE 

and  the  next  time  you  want  to  make  a 
large  number  of  copies,  put  the  sheet  of 
Multi  Kopy  between  the  last  two  sheets  of 
paper  and  then  compare  the  Multi  Kopy 
impression  with  the  others.  In  writing 
for  sample  sheet,  please  give  name  of  your 
dealer  in  typewriter  supplies,  together 
with  your  own  and  that  of  your  firm. 

STAR  BRAND  TYPEWRITER  RIBBONS 

are  guaranteed  to  give  75,000  impressions 
each  without  clogging  the  typewriter  type 
so  as  to  show  on  the  paper.  They  are  the 
original  non-filling,  non-drying  and  non- 
JJ&    fading  ribbons.     For  all  machines. 

Multi  Kopy  Carbon  Paper  is  sold  by  most 
dealers;  any  can  get  it  for  you  if  not  in  stock, 

F.  S.  WEBSTER  COMPANY 

334  Congress  Street      -     BOSTON,  MASS. 


DIX    DIAMONDS 

ARE  REAL.  GENUINE  DIAMONDS 

Bought  Direct  from  the  Larger  Cutters  of  the 
World,  Graded  and  Classed  by  our  Expert,  until 
f-ach  one  is  marked  inpluinfioures  with  its  real  in- 
trinsic value,  'weight  and  grade,  and  price  at  once 
at  low  as  may  be  had  in  the  world  and  have  a  guar- 
anteed cash  return,  exchange  and  loan  value. 

Yon  will  find  many  satisfactory  features  in  our 
modern  method  of  selling  each  individual  the  dia- 
mond that  fills  every  particular  personal  demand 
and  assures  full  value. 

Diamonds  have  advanced  steadily  for  the  last  ten 
years  at  an  average  of  about  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num and  have  proven  one  of  the  safest  modern 
investments. 

We  ship  diamonds  on  selection  to  responsible 
people  anywhere,  so  that  selection  may  be  made  in 
the  privacy  of  the  home,  and  pay  the  express  charges 
both  ways  for  the  privilege  of  showing  our  goods. 

Selections  may  be  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  partial 
payments  made  convenient  to  our  customer. 

OUK  DIAMOND  BOOKS,  Set  No.  20.  explain 
our  method  of  selling  diamonds  on  the  merit  sys- 
tem, illustrate  many  beautiful  thincs.  are  full  of 
valuable  information  especially  tothose  uninformed 
about  diamonds,  and  man  be  had  for  the  asking,  free. 
Anticipate  your   wants   by    writing   early, 

HARRY  L.  DIX,  Inc. 

Diamond    Merchants,    Specialists 
608-11   Candler  Building 

ATLANTA,  GA. 


in  its  seventeenth  volume.  Altho  in  gen- 
eral its  character  is  popular,  an  underlying 
serious  purpose  is  maintained  by  its  man- 
agement. Topics  of  the  day  are  dealt  with 
in  "front"  paragraphs  and  portraits  are 
given  of  men  who  have  newly  come  before 
the  public  mind.  But  along  with  these 
features  are  always  printed  articles  having 
serious  relations  to  the  industrial  and  po- 
litical life  of  the  world. 

Among  the  arrangements  already  made 
for  the  new  year  is  a  series,  prepared  at 
first  hand  and  from  personal  studies  on  the 
ground,  by  Prof.  Ernest  DeWitt  Burton  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  dealing  with  the 
educational,  religious  and  economic  condi- 
tions of  the  Far  East.  Among  the  titles 
already  chosen  for  articles  from  him  are: 
"  What  Harm  is  the  West  Doing  the  East'" 
"  What  Has  the  West  to  Give  the  East? 
"  Is  Western  Education  Adapted  to  East- 
ern Men  ? ' '  These  papers  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated from  photographs.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  editor,  Shailer  Mathews,  to 
secure  articles  dealing  with  other  nations 
along  similar  lines. 

THE  WORLDS  WORK 

While  this  magazine  deals  almost  ex- 
clusively with  current  events  and  present- 
day  interests,  it  always  has  certain  definite 
plans  that  can  be  announced.  For  the  new 
year  the  most  important  of  these  probably 
is  that  James  J.  Hill,  the  railroad  mag- 
nate, will  contribute  to  its  pages  several 
papers.  The  first  of  these  appears  in  the 
November  number.  Three  topics  have 
been  definitely  announced  as  follows:  "Our 
Fast  Coming  Population  of  200,000,000, 
and  the  Farming  Methods  that  are  Neces- 
sary to  Feed  Them  " ;  "Great  Corporations, 
the  Good  they  have  done,  the  Changes 
they  have  made,  and  their  Proper  Regu- 
lation"; "The  Trade  with  Asia  that  has 
made  every  People  Rich  that  has  had  it; 
How  it  Might  be  ours;  a  Good  Start  to  get 
it,  and  the  Set-back  by  Our  Unbusiness- 
like Government. "  Among  other  writers  of 
national  reputation  is  Senator  Elihu  Root, 
who  is  to  make  public  some  chapters  from 
his  own  reminiscences.  At  least  four  in- 
stalments will  be  issued,  one  of  these  deal- 
ing with  Mr.  Root's  career  as  an  artist. 
Gifford  Pinchot  is  writing  three  articles 
dealing  with  "The  Land  as  it  was  when 
the  White  Man  came  here,"  "The  Land 
as  it  Now  is,"  and  "The  Land  as  it  will 
become  if  we  Waste  it,  and  as  it  will  Be- 
come if  we  Wisely  use  it."  These  articles 
will  be  illustrated  with  pictures  and  maps, 
showing  what  our  real  riches  are  and  how 
to  use  and  increase  them.  Booker  Wash- 
ington will  take  up  the  story  of  his  own 
life  from  the  point  where  he  left  off  in  his 
autobiography,  entitled  "Up  from  Sla- 
very." That  work  really  ended  at  the  be- 
ginning of  what  should  be  called  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's real  public  career. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION 

In  entering  its  eighty-fourth  year  this 
magazine,  judging  by  its  plans  for  the 
future,  will  emphasize  its  well-known  pol- 
icy of  furnishing  a  wide  variety  of  read- 
ing-matter that  will  appeal  to  both  parents 
and  children.  Its  pages  will  be  filled  with 
fiction  by  writers  of  prominence,  and  with 
special  articles  of  a  timely  nature  authori- 
tatively treated.  Thus,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
James  Bryce  will  write  his  impressions  of 
American  Scenery;    Sir  Harry  H.  Johnston 
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Investments 


I  would  like  a  few  more  clients,  pri- 
vate investors  and  persons  handling 
trust  funds  who  would  like  their  invest- 
ments to  net  them  7%  while  absolutely  se- 
cure. First  Vendors'  Lien  Notes  and  First 
Farm  Mortgages  secured  by  well-improved 
and  productive  farm  properties  worth  double 
the  encumbrance.  Rich  black  land  farming 
belt  of  Central  Texas.  Twenty  years' 
experience  and  not  one  instance  of  default 
upon  interest  or  principal  payments. 

Reference:    Any  Bank  in  Texas 
Eastern  References  on  Application 

J.  W.  BUTLER 

President  First  National  Bank 
Clifton,  Texas 

Assets  Over  $300,000 


"N  F  10"  Shoe  Laces 
won't  break 


during  6  months  of  wear.  They  stand 
a  strain  of  200  pounds  to  the  foot 
without  breaking,  and  on  top  of  that 
every  pair  is 

guaranteed  6  months 

Another  great  thing  about  them  is  the  pat 
ented  tip  that  won't  come  off,  and  is  abso- 
lutely fast  in  color. 

"jv  F  10"  are  made  of  highest-grade  long- 
fibre  Sea  Island  cotton,  especially  processed. 
They  are  tubular  —  pressed  flat — and  won't 
come  untied. 

To  be  sure  of  getting  the  genuine,  look  for 
the  sealed  box  and  see  that  "N F  10"  is 
stamped  on  the  tips  of  the  laces. 

IO  Cents  per  pail — Muck  ami  tan.  in  four 
lengths,  for  men's  and  women's  high  shoes.  i*uUl 
only  in  sealed  boxes.  At  all  shoe  and  dry-goods 
st.. us  and  haberdashers.  Sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  price,  if  your 
dealer  can't  sup- 
ply    you. 
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for  illustrated 
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will  describe  Caravan  Life  in  Africa;  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  will  write  on  the  Scottish 
and  Insh  Clans;  William  T.  Stead  will 
picture  the  marvels  of  science  "Since  1 
Was  a  Boj  Rear  Admiral  George  W. 
Melville  will  write  on  "Freak  War  Ships"; 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  will  contribute  an 
article  on  "The  dreat  House."  There  will 
be  articles  of  practical  value  on  "Foreign 
harm  Life,"  by  David  Fairchild;  "Coun- 
try Careers,"  by  Proi  1.  II  Bailey;  "The 
Coming  Comet,"  by  Percival  Lowell;  "Ed- 
ucation in  Germany,"  by  Pres  Arthur  T. 
Hadley;  "Light  and  Health,"  by  Sir 
James  Crich ton-Browne;  "Practical  Ed- 
ucation," by  William  II.  .Maxwell.  "Poli- 
tics in  College,"  by  Henry  S  Pritchett; 
"Making  Railroad  Trainmen."  by  J  0 
Pagan.  Serial  stones  are  promised  by 
Katharine  Holland  Brown,  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond. Arthur  Stan  wood  Pier.  C.  A. 
Stephens,  Charles  W.  Barrell,  and  Wini- 
fred Kirkland.  There  will  l>e  many  short 
stories  written  especially  for  girls,  and 
others  especially  for  boys,  while  the  regular 
departments  will  treat  of  such  matters  of 
general  interest  as  Current  Events,  Nature 
and  Science.  Health,  and  the  Household 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

TIIK    K\t'TS    OK    THE    FORCIBLE     FEEDING 

The  story  of  the  forcible  feeding  ><i  Mis^  Laura 
Ainsworth.   the   English   suffragel  Id   by-  her 

immediately  after  her  release,  has  been  graphically 
related  by  Miss  Olristabel  I'ankhurst.  whose  mother 
is  now  in  this  country.  After  Miss  Ainsworth  had 
kept  her  fast  for  three  days,  she  was  conducted  into 
the  presence  of  the  matron,  two  doctors  and  six 
wardresses.  To  quote  Miss  Pankhurst's  narrative 
as  given  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

"The  doctor  said  to  Miss  Ainsworth  that  he  had 
orders  that  she  was  not  to  be  released.  "  I  have  to  do 
everything  in  my  power."  he  said,  "  to  force  you  to  eat. 
I  am  going  to  commit  a  technical  assault  on  yoi 
feed  you  by  force  "  He  then  said  to  her  "  Once  more, 
will  you  eat  ?" 

She  replied.  "  No." 

Then  the  second  doctor  came  forward  and  felt  her 
pulse;    they  placed  her  in  a  chair,  and  she  was 
there  by  four  or  five  of  the  wardresses,    Miss  Ains 
worth  struggling  as  much  as  she  could  to  fret  herself. 
They  took  a  feeding-cup  and   tried   to   pour    liquid 
down  her  throat,  and  she  was  made  to  swallow  a  little. 
It  must  be  noticed  that  the  feeding  by  this  pro 
very  painful.     They  held  the  nose  and  throat  with  se- 
vere pressure. 

The  next  day  Miss  Ainsworth  resisted  vigorously, 
and  with  success,  for  they  were  unable  to  feed  her 
with  the  cup.      Then  they  tried  to  intro  feed- 

ing-tube through  the  nose,  but  were  unable  to  do  so. 

They  said.  "  It  is  no  good,  we  must  try  the  other." 
Then  they  took  a  steel  instrument,  placed  it  between 
her  teeth,  and  pried  open  her  jaws.  They  said, 
"Don't  struggle,  or  it  will  hurt  you." 

While  she  was  firmly  held  down  by  v  -    the 

tube  was  introduced,  a  cork  gag  having  been  placed  in 
position  to  keep  her  mouth  open.  The  passage  of  the 
tube  down  the  throat  caused  a  choking  sensation, 
and  when,  the  food  having  been  administered,  the 
thing  was  taken  out,  Miss  Ainsworth  was  let t  with  a 
horrible  feeling  of  sickness. 

She  still  persisted  in  her  refusal  to  take  food,  and 
every  day  the  operation  of  forcible  feeding  with  the 
tube  was  repeated,  and  followed  by  nausea  and  oc- 
casional vomiting.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  they 
forced  between  her  teeth  a  little  meat  extract  with 
a  spoon. 

Last  Tuesday  morning  the  stomach  revolted  and 
Miss  Ainsworth  was  very  sick  after  the  feeding.  They 
fed  her  once  more  by  the  tube,  and  then  two  doctors 
visited  her  in  her  cell,  felt  her  pulse,  sounded  her,  and 
held  a  whispered  conversation.  She  heard  one  say 
to  the  other,  "  You  agree?"  The  latter  assented,  and 
they  then  told  her  she  would  be  removed  to  another 
cell.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  put  in  hospital. 

They  did  not  again  try  the  tube.     She  had  then 
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Made  Self- Shaving  Popular. 

The  surest,  most  satisfactory  Safety  Razor  of  all — perfect,  yet  simple  in  every  detail. 
Shaves  the  toughest  beard  "  clean  as  a  whistle,"  never  scrapes  nor  pulls,  and  the 
blade  is  always  at  the  correct  angle.  ONE  DOLLAR  buys  the  Complete  Set, — 
nickel-silver  plated  frame,  with  New  Bar,  stropping  handles,  and  7  selected  blades 
in  a  handsome  Morocco  Case.      Extra  blades,  set  of  7,  35c,  each  blade  protected. 

THe  Gift  of  Gifts  for  Men 

The  ELITE  Outfit   '  "l'1''  silver-plated  frame,  ivory 

— — — — — ^—  h.indli',    12    selected 


liulsome   morocco   case. 


TRAVELER'S   Outfit 


Same      as 
soap     and 
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Note     GEM    Anti-hone    Razor    Strop, 
the  best  edge-producer,  50c.  and  $1.00 

Booklet  "Shaveology"  Free  on  Request. 

Gem  Cutlery  Co. 

34ReadeSt.,NewYork 
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DAIRY  FARM 

SAUSAGES 


THC  FARM 


Order  from  your  grocer 
now,  if  you  want  to  eat  them 
at  Thanksgiving  time. 

Our  recipe  for  sausages  made  from  only  the  loins  and 

shoulders  of  home-raised  little  pigs,  home-ground  spices 

and  salt,  was  originated  hy  our  New  England  ancestors  about 

the  time  of  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day.    We  stick  to  that  recipe 

in  making  our  little  pig  sausages  (some  are  made  from  formulas). 

Folks  from  Mexico  to  Canada  will  all  start  wanting  our  sausages  at 

the  same  time.      If  you  are  wise  you  will  speak  to  your  grocer  now. 

If  your  grocer  can't  fill  your  needs,  we  will  gladly  supply  you  direct. 

Should  you  not  know  the  deliciousness  of  our  sausages,  we  make  this 

TRIAL  OFFER— 4  lbs.  $1.00,  express  prepaid.     $1.40  west  of 
Kansas  and  south  of  Tennessee.    Money  back  unless  you're  satisfied 

Vou'll  need  our  recipes  for  cooking  Sausages.  Hams.  Bacon  and  other  Jones 
products.     Ask  your  grocer  or  write  (or  it — it's  free. 

MILO  C.  JONES,  Jones  Dairy  Farm,  P.  O.  Box     610     Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 
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Monument 
Making 

like  any  other  high-grade  artistic  work,  must  be 
done  by  the  most  finished  artists  only,  and  with 
none  but  the  best  of  materials. 

My  life  work  has  been  the  making  of 
memorials  of  every  high-grade  description. 
Only  the  finest  of  granite  is  used  in  making 

Miller 
Monuments 

Artists,  not  mere  stone-cutters,  do  the  carv- 
ing. The  designs  are  original  with  me — made 
at  some  special  suggestion  of  yours,  if  you  like. 
No  money  expected  unless  the  contract  is  ful- 
filled in  all  respects.  My  plant  is  equipped 
with  all  labor-saving  machinery,  hence  the 
price  is  kept  at  a  minimum.  And  in  dealing 
with  me  you  deal  direct  with  the  manufac- 
turer— one  profit,  one  responsibility.  Most 
memorial-sellers  take  orders,  turn  them  over 
to  a  commission  house  and  have  no  direct 
responsibility  to  you. 

Satisfied  customers  in  35  States  of  the 
Union  prove  that  my  method  of  selling  by 
mail  is  practical  and  convenient. 

If  you  contemplate  erecting  a  monument 
I  will  gladly  send  booklet  and  information 

J.L.MILLER 

(Successor  to  Thomas  &  Miller) 

7  Liberty  St..        QU1NCY.  MAS5 


Taxidermy 
Book 

FREE 
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LEARN  BY 
MAIL  TO 

Animals,  game  heads,  fishes,  tan  skins, 
etc.  Be  a  taxidermist.  Decorate 
home,  den  or  office.  Big  profits  in 
Taxidermy.  Easily,  quickly  learned. 
arges  loiu, success  guar  ante  cd.  Write 
xy  for  free  catalog  and  Taxidermy 
inc.  Northwestern  School  of  Tax- 
idor.n-     4038   Elwood  Bid*.. Omaha, Neb. 
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Rite-Lite 


grown  very  weak  and  less  able  to  resist,  so  they  fed 
her  by  the  feeding-cup.  This  was  accomplished  by 
forcible  means,  the  head  being  forced  back,  the 
throat  and  nose  gript,  and  the  mouth  held  open 
while  liquid  was  poured  down.  Half  the  fluid  passed 
down  the  throat;    the  other  half  didn't. 

After  this  she  had  very  bad  pains  in  her  head  and 
throat,  but  the  treatment  was  continued  to  the  end. 
Prior  to  her  discharge  this  morning,  Miss  Ainsworth 
was  offered  egg  and  milk,  and,  having  accomplished 
her  task,  she  accepted  the  nourishment.  She  has  left 
the  prison  in  a  very  weak  state,  and  will  rest  in  re- 
tirement until  she  regains  her  strength. 

But  the  fight  will  go  on. 
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Dressing 

Glass 


[  liaises  and   luweis  * 
in.     Slides   H    in.   in 
front    cf    window, 
Si<  keled  fixtures. 
Bevel  plate  mirror. 
on  swivel. 
Price  Delivered 

in.  Di.im *2  00 

I  7  in.  num.,  2.50 

in.  (Double).,  ft. CO 
•  •  magnifying, 
i      de  flat) 

Bite-Lite  Shaving  Mass  Co.. I>ei>t.2, 238  N.Salimi  St. ,Syracnse,K.Y 
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August  2,  1872. 
By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

[In  connection  with  the  visit  of  the  Japanese 
Commercial  Mission  to  this  country  and  the  cordial 
reception  accocded  to  its  members  by  President  Taft, 
we  reprint,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  subscriber,  this 
earlier  expression  of  the  national  good  will  toward 
our  friends  across  the  Pacific] 

We  welcome  you.  Lords  of  the  Land  of  the  Sun! 
The  voice  of  the  many  sounds  feebly  through  one; 
Ah!   would  'twere  a  voice  of  more  musical  tone, 
But  the  dog-star  is  here,  and  the  song-birds  have  flown. 

And  what  shall  I  sing  that  can  cheat  you  of  smiles, 

Ye  heralds  of  peace  from  the  Orient  isles? 

If  only  the  Jubilee — Why  did  you  wait? 

You  are  welcome,  but  oh!    you're  a  little  too  late! 

We  have  greeted  our  brothers  of  Ireland  and  France, 
Round  the  fiddle  of  Strauss  we  have  joined  in  the 

dance, 
We  have  lagered  Herr  Saro.  that  fine-looking  man, 
And  glorified  Godfrey,  whose  name  it  is  Dan. 

What  a  pity!    we've  missed  it  and  you've  missed  it 

too. 
We  had  a  day  ready  and  waiting  for  you; 
We'd  have  shown  you — provided,  of  course,  you  had 

come — 
You'd  have  heard — no,  you  wouldn't,  because  it  was 

dumb. 

And  then  the  great  organ!     The  chorus's  shout! 
Like  the  mixture  teetotalers  call,  "Cold  without" — 
A  mingling  of  elements,  strong,  but  not  sweet; 
And  the  drum,  just  referred   to,  that  "couldn't  be 
beat." 

The  shrines  of  our  pilgrims  are  not  like  your  own, 
Where  white  Fusiyama  lifts  proudly  its  cone. 
(The  snow-mantled  mountains  we  see  on  the  fan 
That  cools  our  hot  cheeks  with  a  breeze  from  Japan.) 

But  ours  the  wide  temple  where  worship  is  free 
As  the  wind  of  the  prairie,  the  wave  of  the  sea; 
You  may  build  your  own  altar  wherever  you  will, 
For  the  roof  of  that  temple  is  over  you  still. 

One  dome  overarches  the  star-bannered  shore; 
You  may  enter  the  Pope's  or  the  Puritan's  door, 
Or  pass  with  the  Buddhist  his  gateway  of  bronze, 
For  a  priest  is  but  Man,  be  he  bishop  or  bonze. 

And  the  lesson  we  teach  with  the  sword  and  the  pen 
Is  to  all  of  God's  children,  "We  also  are  men! 
If  you  wrong  us  we  smart,  if  you  prick  us  we  bleed, 
If  you  love  us,  no  quarrel  with  color  or  creed!" 

You'll  find  us  a  well-meaning,  free-spoken  crowd, 
Good-natured  enough,  but  a  little  bit  loud, — 
To  be  sure  there  is  always  a  bit  of  a  row 
When  we  choose  our  tycoon,  and  especially  now. 

You'll  take  it  all  calmly,— we  want  you  to  see 
What  a  peaceable  fight  such  a  contest  can  be, 
And  of  one  thing  be  certain,  however  it  ends, 
You  will  find  that  our  voters  have  chosen  your  friends. 

If  the  horse  that  stands  saddled  is  first  in  the  race, 
You  will  greet  your  old  friend  with  the  weed  in  his 

face, 
And  if  the  white  hat  and  the  White  House  agree, 
You'll  find  H.  G.  really  as  loving  as  he. 

But  O,  what  a  pity— once  more  I  must  say- 
That  we  could  not  have  joined  in  a  "  Japanese  day"! 
Such  greeting  we  give  you  to-night  as  we  ca:;: 
Long  life  to  our  brothers  and  friends  of  Japan' 
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Instructive  Fun 
for  the  Children 

Plastic  work  arouses  intense  interest  and  de- 
velops latent  inventive  faculties  and  resourceful- 
ness, leading  up  to  handicrafts  and  use  of  tools. 

An  ideal  home  amusement  adaptable  to  all 
ages.    It  is  a  game— a  toy— an  education. 

"BUILDER'S  BOX,"  the  boy's  delight,  $2.00. 
"DESIGNER'S  BOX."  Ihe  girl's  favorite,  $1.50. 
"ADD-A-BIT"  Game— will  entertain  a 

roomful  indefinitely $1.50. 

Harbutt's  Beginner's  Box,  containing  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  material  and  tools  for  simple 
modeling,  50  cents. 

Sold  by  toy  dealers  everywhere.  If  not  at  your 
dealer's,  send  for  free  illustrated  booklet  D. 

Avoid  cheap  and  unsatisfactory  imi- 
tations by  looking  for  the  name  "Har- 
butt's"   on    all  boxes   and  literature. 

THE  EMBOSSING  COMPANY,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  "Toys  That  Teach.  " 


The  Complexion 

can  be  made  soft,  smooth,  and  rosy  by  the  daily 
use  of  charcoal.  It  absorbs  all  gases,  and  stops 
stomach  fermentation.  Result  —  a  clear  com- 
plexion !  MURRAY'S 

CHARCOAL    TABLETS 

are  composed  of  pure  Charcoal. 

Pf\D    -I  f\  in  stamps,  a  full-size   2  5c.   box 

rv/Ix    lUC.    mailed  for  trial.      Once  only. 

A.  J.  DITMAN,       1  Astor  House,  N.  Y. 


5ioXlNVfSTMENTSl6g 


Unchanging  and  satisfactory  income,  prompt  payment 
of  interest  and  principal  and  the  highest  form  of  security 
—productive  farm  land— are  afforded  by  our  First  Farm 
Mortgages.      Write  for  booklet  "A"  and  list. 

E.  J.  LANDER  &   CO.,  Grand   Forks,  N.  D. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


^J^r 


A  Wonderful  Fuel  5aver 


Easily  applied  to  all  heating  plants. 
Automatically  keeps  your  home  at 
an  even,  healthful  temperature,  no 
matter  how  the  weather  changes. 
Every 

HOWARD 
THERMOSTAT 

that  is  installed  demonstrates  that 
it  is  a  most  wonderful  fuel  saver. 
With  Clock  Attachment  it 
still  further  reduces  the  coal  bills 
by  permittina  a  lower  temperature 
throughout  the  house  at  night,  and 
at  a  predetermined  hour  automat- 
ically adjusting  draft  and  check.  so| 
that  by  rising  time  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  house  is  at  the  degree 
desired  for  the  day. 

Guaranteed     for    10    Tears.    Thonsands    In 
use  more  than  25  years.    Coal  saved  pays  for  it  : 
therefore  it  costs  you  nothing.      Sold  by  lleatlne 
Men  and  Eleetrleinnx  Everywhere.      Send  us  the 
name  and  address  ofytror  furnace  man.  steam  litter 
or  electrician,  and  we  will  send  you  our  Booklet  No, 
18,  which  gives  complete  details.  Write  to-day. 

HOWARD  THERMOSTAT  CO. 
367  West  1st  St.,  Oswego,  N.Y. 

New  England  Office.  1"8  Frnnklin  St.,  Boston, 

Mass.;    N.Y.  City  Office,  U3  Liberty  St. 

Wm.A.Kitts..Jr..Mgr.;  Canadian  llep- 

^resentitive.  The  Gurney  Foundry 

Co., Ltd. .Toronto,  Can. 
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The  Lord  of  the  mountain  looks  down  from  his  crest 
As  the  banner  of  morning  unfurls  in  the  West; 
The  Eagle  was  always  the  friend  of  the  Sun; 
You  are  «  ge-bird  is  done. 


Illl     WRIGHT    WAT    OK    TAKING    HONORS 

There  was  an  utter  absence  of   pomp  and  cere 
.  when  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  were  decorated 
with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  by  M    E1 
Lane!.     French    consul-general    at    New    York       In 
fact,  the  Wrights  merely  dropt  into  the  office  of  the 
representative  of  the  Republic  of  France  as  tho  for 
isual  call,  while  the  only  other  man  present  was 
Mr    Pliny  W.   Williamson,  counsel  for  the  brothers 
The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  French  consulate, 
South  William  St.,   New   York.     The  New   York 
Tribune  tells  the  story  thus: 

Withamodesty  that  is  characteristic  but  frequently 
trying  to  newspaper  reporters  the  brother  aviators 
maintained   secrecy   about   the  whole   matter 

On  Friday,  after  lunch,  Wilbur  Wright  pulled 
his  watch  out  of  his  pocket  and  said  to  Mr  William- 
son: 

"  Where  is  Xo.  3s  South  William  str. 

Mr  Williamson  told  him  and  asked  him  if  he  meant 
to  go  there  soon. 

"Brother  Orville  and  I  have  received  word  that 
there  is  something  for  us  down  there." 

The  brothers  reached  the  French  consulate  shortly 
after  4  o'clock.    The  consul-general  was  absent. 

"  You  can  leave  your  name,"  said  a  clerk. 

"My   name   is   Wilbur   Wright,"   said   the   ni- 
ftier. 

The  office  was  lively  in  a  minute.  The  aviators 
u  re  surrounded  with  chairs  and  telephones  were 
called  into  requisition  to  try  to  find  the  consul-gen- 
eral. After  leaving  their  names  they  left  the  office 
for  a  day. 

Yesterday  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  pre 
sentation.      But   did   the   Wright   brothers   converse 
with  reporters  about  the  last  honor  they  had  won? 
They  could  not  be  found. 

RUNNING    AWAY    FROM    A    WILIM   v  1 

Altho  Game-warden  Morgan  of  Los  Angeles  failed 
to  shoot  any  mountain  lions  during  his  recent  va 
cation,  he  and  his  party  did  not  return  empty-handed. 
They  managed  to  slay  five  wildcats,  eleven  coyotes, 
250  jack- rabbits  and  a  number  of  deer,  duck,  and 
quail.  Besides  the  five  wildcats  which  they  bagged, 
there  was  one  they  didn't  get,  and  thereby,  says  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  hangs  the  following  tale: 

When  the  cats  were  encountered  in  a  group  by  a 
hunter  in  advance  of  Morgan  and  Fred  Johnson,  the 
man  in  advance  blazed  away  and  killed  three — bang! 
bang!  bang! — just  like  that,  Morgan  says.  The  war- 
den, who  was  scrambling  up  a  hill,  plugged  two  others; 
but  the  biggest  one  of  the  lot  tore  down  the  mountain- 
side within  twenty  feet  of  Morgan,  making  one  leap 
of  thirty  feet  into  a  dry  wash,  along  which  Johnson 
was  making  his  way. 

Johnson  was  out  for  bear,  or  almost  anything  but 
wildcats.  In  a  holster  he  carried  a  revolver;  in  his 
belt  was  an  immense  hunting-knife,  and  over  his 
shoulder  was  a  shotgun. 

The  big  mountain  pussy,  tearing  toward  him  like  a 
projectile  from  a  battleship,  seemed  to  turn  Johnson's 
superheated  hunting-blood  into  ice-water.  Turning 
like  a  man  who  had  left  his  carfare  at  home,  he  raced 
for  the  camp,  only  a  short  distance,  where  women  of 
the  party  breathlessly  watched  the  animal  as  it 
swiftly  gained  on  the  fleeing  form.  Off  flew  Johnson's 
hat;  his  revolver  popped  out  of  his  pocket  and  his 
gleaming  hunting-knife  fell  in  his  wake;  but  the 
wildcat  kept  on  gaining. 

Breathless  and  white.  Johnson  finally  reached  his 
camp,  having  turned  his  head  not  once  in  his  flight. 
There  he  found  the  women  convulsed,  and  as  soon  as 
he  could  sputter  out  an  interrogation  he  found  why. 

About  halfway  from  where  he  began  the  race  the 
cat  turned  suddenly  to  the  side  and  dashed  into  the 
brush,  where  it  was  lost  to  sight.  The  women  saw 
this,  knew  Johnson  was  safe,  and  their  fun  came  in 
viewing  the  scared  hunter  in  his  flight  from  a  danger 
that  was  only  imaginary. 


The  kind  of  cement  used  determines  the  permanence  of  your  con- 
crete structure.     For  highest  binding  power,  uniform  quality,  specify 

A^TI  A      ^         PORTLAND^ 

Al  LAbCEMENT 

the  cement  that  is  made  in  one  grade  at  the  rate  of  50,000  barrels  a 
day.  Atlas  is  the  brand  of  which  the  U.  S.  Government  bought 
1,500,000  barrels  for  use  on  the  Panama  Canal.  Write  for  booklet 
"Reinforced  Concrete  in  Factory  Construction,"  sending  10c.  for  delivery 
charges.     ( )ther  books  about  Concrete  will  interest  you: 

Concrete  Construction  about  tlio  Home  and  on  the  Fnrni  Free 
Concrete  Houses  anil  Cottages,  Vol.1.    Large  Houses              $1.00 

Vol.  II.  Small  Ho. is,  s  l.OO 

Concrete  in  lllarhwny  Const  rnrl  Ion l.OO 

Concrete  lii  Hall  road  Construction                                  1.00 

Concrete  Cot  la  ires   Free 

Concrete  Country  Residences  cut  of  print)....                      ....  vj.oo 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  write  to 

THE    ATLAS     PORTLAND    CEMENT    CO. 


Largest  output  of  any 
oement  company  in  1  In- 
world.  Over  60,000  bar- 
rels per  day. 


Dept.    64 

30  Broad  Street 
New  York 
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NONE  JUST AS GOOD 


FREE  PICTURE  PRICE-LIST 

of  the  Klip  Binder. 
Then  it's  your  move 

H.  H.  BALLARD  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


I 


A  little  higher  in  price, 
perhaps,  but  give 

Double  the  Wear 

and  Treble  the 

Protection 

Physicians  Everywhere 
Recommend  Them 

Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores  | 

New  York  :   306  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  I.ane. 
Brooklyn  :  504  Fulton  St.      Boston  :  228  Boylston  St. 
Phila.  :  1516  Chestnut  St,     Chicago,  82  State  St. 
Agents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


<3 


For  34  years  we  have  been  paying  our  cus- 
tomers the  highest  returns  consistent  with 
conservative  methods.  ^.First  mortgage  loans 
of  $200  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after 
the  most  thorough  personal  investigation. 
t25  Certificates  of  Deposit  also  for  Bavings  iuvestors. 

Ask  for  Loan  List  No.  m 


PERKINS  &  CO.,  Lawrence,  Kans. 


M  O  NE  Y    ■WALLr' 

AT  SfX  PER  CENT 
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You  will  never  know  the  real  luxury  of  a  bath  until  you  have  used 

San-KNIT-ary  Towels  and  Wash  Cloths 

Put  up  in  Germ-Proof  Packets  Only 

San-KNIT-ary  products  are  the  only  purely  hygienic  and  sanitary  towels  and  wash  cloths. 
The  only  absolutely  non-linting  towels.  They  never  become  mildewed,  stale  or  sour,  do  not  require 
ironing,  are  put  up  and  sold  in  sealed,  germ-proof  packets  ONLY,  and  are  ready  to  use  without  first  washing. 

The  absorbent  and  frictional  properties  of  San-KNIT-ary  TOWELS  are  unequaled,  and 
these  are  the  real  functions  of  a  towel. 

San-KNIT-ary  TOWELS  can  be  used  repeatedly  without  washing.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  made  with  an  open  mesh  which  allows  a  free  circulation  of  air,  causing  them  to  dry  out 
quickly  and  always  retain  their  crispness. 

The  leading  hotels  everywhere,  steamship  and  railroad  lines  supply  their  patrons  with  San-KNIT-ary 
products.  They  are  used  and  indorsed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine 
Corps  and  Revenue  Cutter  Service. 

We  want  you  to  try  San-KNIT-ary  Goods  at  our  risk. 

THIS  IS  OUR  OFFER 

FOR  $1.00  t/ampsT  we  will  ship  prepaid  Two  Heavy 
Bath  Towels,  Two  Face  Towels  and  a  Wash  Cloth.  Use 
the  articles  a  week ;  then,  if  you  are  not  thoroughly  satis- 
fied in  every  particular,  return  the  goods  and  we  will 
promptly  and  cheerfully  refund  your  money. 

Don't  miss  this  Special  Trial  Offer.      You  take  no  risk.      Send 
for  the  assortment  today. 

SAN-KNIT-ARY  TEXTILE  MILLS,  1020  Susquehanna  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 


First    Aeroplane    Advertisement 
Ever  Printed  in  a  Magazine 


Courtesy  Wyckoff ,  Church  &   Partridge 


116  YEARS  AHEAD  OF  MR.  KIPLING 

1909  vs.  2025  A.D. 

Looking  into  the  future,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  in  November,  1905, 
writing  for  McClure's  Magazine,  arranged  the  advertisements  his 
imagination  dictated  as  appearing  in  periodicals  of  the  year  2025. 

Magazine  advertising,  always  a  mirror  of  the  world's  progress,  has 
antedated  the  fulfilment  of  Mr.  Kipling's  prophecy  just  116  years. 

We  announce,  and  posterity  will  have  reason  to  remember,  as  one  of  the 
leading  progressive  magazines  of  the  day,  the  FIRST  AEROPLANE 
ADVERTISEMENT  EVER   PRINTED   IN  A  MAGAZINE. 

The  issue,  November  13,  1909 

The  Advertiser,  Wyckoff,  Church  &  Partridge 

The  subject,  the  Herring-Curtiss  Aeroplane 

TheJiteraryDigest 

The  selection  is  fitting-.  Printing  more  than  5,000  lines  of  Automobile  advertising  in  the 
issues  of  October'  30  and  November  6  (at  the  rate  of  130,000  lines  a  year)  it  is  a  natural  develop- 
ment that  we  should  be  first  selected  for  the  publicity  of  the  next  great  movement  in  human 
transportation.    Aerial  Travel. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Where  Silence  is  4. olden. — "You  are  an  Ameri- 
can, and  yet  you  don't  believe  in  free  speech.     How's 

that?" 

"  I'm  in  the  State  Department." — Xewark  Evening 
News. 


The  Future  Statesman. — "Harold!" 

"  Yes,  Papa." 

"What's  this  I  hear?     You   say  you   won't  go  to 
bed?" 

"Papa."    replied    the    statesman's    little    boy.    "It 
you    heard    anything    like    that.    I   have    been 
quoted." — Kansas  City  Journal. 

An  Asylum. — "Pa,  what  is  a  libretto''" 
"A  libretto,  Aurelius,  is  a  home  for  old  jokes." — ■ 
Detroit  Saturday  .\~ight. 


Advertltls, 

Or  the  Ravings  of  a  Strap  Hanger 

Lemon's  Talcut  Toilem  Powder 

Makes  light  bread,  but  not  clam  chowder. 

Uwant  biscuits  keep  off  rabies. 

The  Inchmere  Flats  do  same  to  babies. 

Try  our  coat-cut  pants  and  vests, 

Brown's  moving  vans  remove  all  pests. 

Sprigley's  well  meant  Onion  gum 

Makes  blind  men  see  and  deaf  ones  dumb. 

You  can  not  chew  the  label  off 

And  Hideseek's  Plug  will  stop  that  cough. 

Scott's  Emotion's  just  as  good 

To  take  out  spots  or  use  as  food. 

The  Taxicab  kills  one  each  minute. 

You  see  it's  safer  to  be  in  it. 

Camel  soup  for  face  or  hand, 

Do  try  this  on  your  "baby  grand." 

Near-soap's  best — 'tis  plainly  seen 

It  gets  you  nearly  almost  clean. 

If  it  isn't  an  Eastman,  it's  maybe  a  trunk. 

If  it  isn't  meant  for  your  family  it  can't  be  too  punk. 

Underwear  of  shredded  wheat 

Means  comfort  for  the  tired  feet. 

Osmellee  is  the  best  of  season^. 

There  are  fifty-seven  reasons. 

Leave  off  breathing  for  ten  days. 

Barren  Island  dyeing  pays. 

( 1'Malley's  new  live  rubber  eels 

Make  walking  easy  after  meals. 

Red  Ravenette  looks  just  like  silk 

When  dipt  in  Morlick's  Halted  Milk. 

Why  get  your  clothes  at  Podgers,  Reet 

When  Liquid  New  Skin  looks  so  sweet? 

Lyer's  make  are  gloves  that  fit 

And  like  old  friends  they  sometimes  split. 

Gullet's  Safety  Carpet  Sweeper 

Improves  the  voice  and  makes  it  deeper. 

For  Breakfast,  Flakes  of  Ostermoor 

Will  cure  the  spine  of  curvature. 

Your  home's  in  Brooklyn — like  to  move  it  ? 

Use  Dynamite — and  we  can  prove  it. 

Have  you  read  the  "Call  of  the  Gutter?" 

The  same  one  wrote  "  O  yes,  they  cut  her! " 

You  say  you're  dying?     Very  well, 

Book  your  seat  for  "  Seeing  Hell!  "  — I 


"  By  Their  Fruits ." — "  I  suppose  you   know 

of  my  family  tree?"    said  Baron  Fucash. 

"Yep,"   answered   Mr.    Cumrox.      "It   may   have 
been  a  good  tree,  all  right,  but  it  looks  to  me 
the  crop  was  a  failure." — Washington  Stai 


Told     in     Denmark. — Returned     Explorer — 

"Yes,  the  cold  was  so  intense  at  the  Pole  we  had  to 

be  very  careful  not  to  pet  our  dogs." 

Miss  Youngthing — "Indeed!     Why  was  that?" 
Returned  Explorer — "You  see,  their  tails  wen 

frozen  stiff,   and   if  they  wagged   them   they  would 

break  off. — Boston  Transt  1 1  p 


A   Thing   of   Oddity's    a    Joy    Forever. 

your  hat  rather  curious  in  shape?"   asked  the  unin- 
formed man. 

"Certainly,"  answered  his  wife.  "It  has  to  be. 
Any  hat  that  wasn't  curious  in  shape  would  look 
queer." — Washington  Stat. 
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Shakespearian*.      V  0      N  FbaTHBRLBY    -"Of 

speare's  plays  I  think  I  prefer  '  Richt 
Miss    Clara — "Er — but     Shakespeare    >li<l     not 
write    Richelieu.'  Mr   Peatherley." 

VoUNQ    Fbatherlev    {with    a*    ..inns.,/    smil 
1  see    \li--v  Clara,  you  are  one  of  the  few  left 
bat  Bacon  wrote  Shakespeare's  plays 
inder  if  the  question  will  ever  b< 


A  Game.  Here  I  sayl  Be  a  bit  more  careful 
with  that  hat's  the  second  I 

inc 

"Well,  well,  so  it  is;  but  there!  I  klways  deduct 
a  ha'penny  for  every  cut  Why.  it's  nothing  for  a 
man  to  ro  out  of  here  having  won  fourpence  ofl  me." 
— Th<-  To 

(■nnnalnglrial      Shi       Wuw    far    can    your    an 

-  .   be  traced?" 
He — "Well,    when   my    grandfather   resigned    his 

•position  as  cashier  of  a  county  bank  they  traced  him 
ar  as  China,  but  he  got  away  "  •  c  Ob- 

\  TintiiinutiulatinK   Tenor.     Co    \ik\    Opera 

Director —    What  do  you  think  of  our  tenor?" 

Stranger—  "  If  I  were  you  IM  hire  him  out  as 
an  imitator  of  the  phonogra-  iegende  B! 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

November  8.  —At  the  convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  Toronto.  President 
(Rompers  defends  his  action  in  defying  the  United 
States  Courts 

November   g— On    King    Edward's    birthday     \i 

miral    Seymour    is    made    Privy    Councillor    and 
Lieutenant  Shackleton  is  knighted 

November   io. — Louis  Brennan  make-  a  successful 

trial  of  his  gyroscope  monorail  car  at  Cullingham, 

Eng..  carrying  forty  passengers 

Fourteen  persons  are  killed  and   seven  injured   in 

an  electric  railroad  collision  in  British  Columbia 


Domestic 

November   5. — While   the   new   dreadnought    .'. 
Dakota    is    making    her    endurance    test    »tT    the 
coast  of  Maine,   a   boiler  tube  explodes,  injuring 
sixteen  men. 

The  will  of  John  S.  Kennedy  is  published,  .vhich 
^ives  half  of  a  fortune  of  S<>o,ooo,ooo  to  various 
public  institutions 

November  6. — Senator  Aldrich  speaks  in  Chicago 
on  the  work  of  the  National  Monetary  Commis- 
sion. 

In  a  speech  at  Chicago.  Senator  Cummins  vigor- 
ously  attacks   Speaker  Cannon  and   defends   the 
insurgents 

The  New  Theater  in  New  York  City  is  formally 
opened 

Four  are  killed  and  many  injured  in  a  wreck  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  Jersey  City. 

Nov.  7. — Twenty-four-hour  trains  between  New 
Vork  and  St.  Louis  are  started  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  Central  Railroads. 

Nov.  8. — Senator  Aldrich  speaks  twice  on  monetary 
reform  in  St.  Louis. 

Nine  men  are  burned  to  death  in  a  factory'  nre  >n 
Brooklyn. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  chairman  of  the  National 
Conservation  Association,  issues  a  warning  that 
this  country's  power  sources  are  in  danger  of 
passing  under  monopolistic  control. 

Nov    •)-  —The   New   York    State    Court   of    Appeals 
decides  that    oral  betting  is  not  illegal    un1 
anti-race-track  gambling  law. 

^700.000  is  subscribed  to  found  a  national  tuber- 
culosis oreventarium  for  children  at  Lakewood 
N.  J. 

Secretary  Ballinger  brands  as  false  the  article  pub- 
lished by  L.  R.  Glavis  in  Collier's  Weekly,  attack- 
ing his  action  on  certain  land  and  water-power 
sites. 

November  10.  —  President  Taft  arrives  in  Wash- 
ington, having  completed  his  13,000-mile  journey 
through  the  West  and  South. 

The  New  York  Central  Railroad  adopts  a  plan  for 
pensioning  its  employees. 

November  11. — Pearl  Harbor,  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  is  selected  as  a  permanent  naval  base  in 
'he  Pacific. 


This   32 -page   Book  of  Ideas  on  Filing 
Invoices  and  Letters — Sent  Free 


It  is  of  vital  interest  to  owners  and 
department  heads  of  stores  or  factories. 

Contains  practical,  easy-to-apply  ideas 
on  Filing  Invoices,  Letters,  Price-Lists, 
Catalogues,  Discount  Sheets  and  other 
valuable  papers — that  every  business 
man— that  you— should  know  about. 

It  shows  how  to  build  up  an  effective 
Filing  System  in  your  office;  tells  how  to 
make  it  a  vital  business-getting  factor  in 
your  department — your  store — or  entire 
factory. 

In  a  nutshell,  it  is  a  book  on  Modern 
Office  Methods  that,  carefully  read,  will 
pave  the  way  to  increased  efficiency— 
business— profit.  ^  Will  you  accept  a  / 
copy  and  read  its  32  pages  if  we  + 
send  it  to  your  desk  without  cost? 

There's  no  letter  to  write— no  red      * 
.     tape  to  go  through.     Simply  sign    /  j>- 

and  mail  the  coupon  request  today  y  .& 

and  your  copy  will  come  to  your      *        w..  j,~ 
.     desk    absolutely  free — by    /        cy    sr 

return   mail.     Address  y  O*  *$? 

■     Department  NoV-sio.      *         <►•« 

/ 

/   <£ 


For  BusinesMen 
who  Want  to  Know 

— How  to  avoid  errors  in  Filing  Let- 
ters and  Invoices. 

— How  to  install  a  simple,  inexpen- 
sive, dependable  Filing  System. 

— What  to  buy— and  how  to  buy  an 
adequate  equipment— for  an  office, 
for  individual  departments— or  an 
entire  store. 

—How  to  File  Alphabetically,  by 
Subject  or  by  Town. 

—How  to  keep  last  week's  or  two 
years'  Correspondence  within 
easy  reach. 

— How  to  transfer  a  years'  Corres- 
pondence in  an  hour  and  settle  the 
question  for  three  years— and  half 
a   hundred   other  suggestions  of 

L vital  interest  to  business  men  and 
office  managers  everywhere. 


Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A. 


^ 


Branch  Stores: 
.Veu.'   York,  3C0-382  Broadway. 

Chicago.  224-228  Wabash  Ave. 

Boston,  91-93  Federal  St. 


*■ 


.,*■ 
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Wise  ^^^ 
Builders  T?b™h 


business 


realize  that  Concrete  construction  is  rapidly 
supplanting  all  other  materials  and  that  its 
possibilities  are  becoming  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated. DRAGON  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
CONCRETE  is  the  very  highest  grade  ob- 
tainable. 

Whatever  you  build  can  be  best  built  with 
Concrete.  Our  booklet  tells  why.  It's  free  to 
you  for  the  asking  as  well  as  the  advice  of  our 
consulting  engineer.     Address  Dept.  W. 


V  K\hST  It.tl  KF.RMAN.Pres. 

THE  LAWRENCE 

CEMENT  COMPANY 

New  York 

LAWRENCE    PORTLAND 
CEMENT  CO. 
Philadelphia 


^WENTy 


A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT^St  for  $25.25 


A  GENJ1NE  RED  CEDAR.  -w»  v  v„,-i„„, 

COLONIAL  TREASURE  CHEST  ■■«  other 
This  elegant  and  useful  article  of  furniture  will  Style* 
gladden  the  heart  of  any  woman  and  make  her  Christmas 
joyful.  Solidly  built  throughout  of  fragrant  Southern 
Mountain-grown  Red  Cedar,  highly  polished,  natural, 
hand-rubbed  finish  ;  heavilv  bound  with  wide  copper 
bands  studded  with  old-fashioned  copper  rivets,  and 
fitted  with  strong  lock.  Absolutely  moth,  dust  and  damp 
proof.  Sent  prepaid,  east  of  Mississippi  river,  $25.2"),  and  if 
unsatisfactory,  we  pay  return  charges.  Write  for  illus- 
trated catalog 
PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  CO.,  Dept.77,  Statesville,  N.C. 


Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams 

Finest  of  all  Hams,  8  to  16  lbs.,  at  25c.  per  lb. 

Get  a  dozen  by  freight.  Will  keep  until  used. 

Buy  from  the  grower  and  get  the  best. 

I  FOREST  HOME  FARM.      -      Purcellville,  Virginia 


W 


He  ha.d  smaJl  skill  o  horse  |-lesh 
who  bought- a, goose  k>ride  onVDontbeJ^c 
Jg^ta      ordinary  soe^ps      *^jj|tf 


■>COMBIOHT1 


is  SAPO  L.I  O  *• 

=Try  OwCdwke  ofiha.nd  be  convinced.= 


Our  readers  are  asfced  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing:  to  advertisers. 
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BY  INVESTIGATING  AND  DECIDING 

Will  Place  All  The  Facts  Before  You  In  Your  Home 


now] 


A  "Post-Graduate  Course"  in  the  Minister's  Study 


ITS  NEED 


During  the  past 
few  years  such  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  all  branches  of 
knowledge  bearing  upon  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testaments,  upon  the  history  of  the 
Christian  church,  upon  the  onward  march 
of  Christian  missions,  and  the  unfolding  of 
the  thought  and  beliefs  of  the  religious 
world  in  general,  that  the  clergyman  who 
is  not,  in  some  definite  way,  familiarizing 
himself  with  this  progress,  is  at  a  decided 
disadvantage. 


THE  MINISTRY 
TO-DAY 


Dr.  Charles  E.  Jef- 
ferson, pastor  of  the 
Broadway  Taber- 
nacle, NewYork,  well 
says  :  "If  the  preacher  is  to  remain  in  the 
same  pulpit  more  than  a  year  or  two,  he 
must  work  with  the  unremitting  industry 
of  a  galley-slave.  His  preaching  must  be 
vitalizing;  it  must  build  up"  ;  and  President 
Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  adds:  "The 
ministry  has  been  more  radically  affected 
by  certain  changes  of  modern  life  than  any 
other  profession.  A  few  years  ago  nearly 
everyone  wanted  to  hear  the  preacher ;  today 
nobody  wants  to  hear  him  unless  he  is  good 
— abreast  of  the  age." 


A  PASTOR'S  MEAS- 
URE OF  HIMSELF 


WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY 
A  'POST-GRADU- 
ATE COURSE" 


time  in  getting  at  the  facts  that  bear  directly 
on  the  Bible.  On  the  other  hand,  with  The 
New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  on  his 
shelves,  he  need  not  go  outside  his  study 
door;  moreover,  should  he  desire  to  pursue 
the  subject  further  he  can  get  the  exact 
titles  of  several  books  in  the  ' '  Bibliography" 
attached  to  the  Schaff-Herzog  articles  which 
bear  in  detail  exhaustively  on  the  subject. 
We  call  the  process  a  "post-graduate  course 
in  the  pastor's  study"  made  practical  by  the 
publication  of  The  New  Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia. 

"The  New  Schaff-Herzog  is  simply  something 
which  the  intelligent  student  of  religion  and 
the  well-informed  preacher  and  teacher  who 
desire  a  broad,  comprehensive  and  accurate 
outlook  on  the  progress  and  present  condition 
of  religion  in  the  world  can  not  do  without. 
It  is  a  library  in  itself,  of  church  history,  of 
comparative  religion,  of  theological  (t  scussion, 
and  of  current  information.  With  these  volumes 
at  hand,  a  vast  library  of  special  books  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  inquirer  after 
knowledge  in  the  broadest  field  of  religious 
development  and  activity  will  turn  at  once  to 
its  pages,  and  will  be  rarely,  if  ever,  disappointed 
in  finding  what  he  seeks." 

—The  Watchman,  Boston. 


Dr.  Sayce,  the 
noted  Assyriologist 
of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, wisely  puts  it 
when  he  says:  'The  safe  measure  of  a  man 
is  his  mastery  of  the  conserved  wisdom  of 
the  past  in  his  own  field."  Does  the 
preacher  know  what  has  been  done  by  those 
who  have  thought  and  labored  along  his 
lines;  does  he  understand  the  causes  for 
many  of  the  facts  that  confront  him  as  a 
student  of  religious  history;  has  he  a  clear 
perception  of  the  processes  by  which  great 
truths,  dogmas  and  doctrines  have  become 
established?  Is  he,  furthermore,  abreast  of 
the  latest  and  ripest  scholarship  of  his  day?  If 
not,  he  is  below  the  standard. 

For  the  busy,  hard- 
working  pastor 
whose  time  is  limited 
and  whose  access  to 
many  books  is  re- 
stricted, there  is  but  one  practical  way  that 
suggests  itself,  i.e.,  a  sort  of  "post-graduate 
course"  in  his  study.  Let  us  see  exactly  what 
this  means.  We  will  suppose  that  doubt 
has  been  cast  upon  the  accuracy  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  the  pastor  feels  that  a  duty 
rests  upon  him  to  answer  it.  Now,  he  may 
be  perfectly  familiar  with  all  the  usual  po- 
lemics that  he  has  learned  in  his  theological 
training,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  meet  the 
occasion.  The  world  is  asking  a  sign;  argu- 
ment is  practically  useless.  What  are  the 
signs  that  Archeology  can  give  ?  Where  will 
he  get  the  latest  authentic/«c<.s  on  the  subject, 
briefly  and  quickly. 

Let  him  turn  to  the  New  Schaff-Herzog 
Encyclopedia,  and  under  "Babylonia, ': 
'•Assyria,"  "Noah,"  etc.,  he  will  find  just 
the  information  required,  and  it  will  all  be 
up-to-date  cud  thoroughly  trustworthy.  If  he. 
went  to  the  public  library,  he  could  not 
get  more  recent  information  (probably  not 
as  recent  and  certainly  not  as  comprehen- 
sive and  always  as  reliable),  and  if  he 
bought  at  a  cost  of  $2  or  $5  a  special  work 
on  "Assyriology,"  he  would  consume  much 


Some  of  Thousands  of  Topics  Such  a  Course 

Would  Cover,  and  In  Which  The   New 

Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia  Would 

Be  The   Text-Book 

ORIENTAL  HISTORY 

How  far  back  is  it  possible  to  carry  Oriental  history? 
Who  was  Gudea,  and  what  was  his  importance  ? 
When  did  the  city  of  Babylon  rise  into  importance  ? 
What  are   the    Amarna   Tablets,  and  why  are   they 

important'/' 
What  is  the  history  of  Excavation  in  Egypt? 
What  is  the  relation  of  the  code  of  Hammurabi  to  the 

Mosaic  codes  ? 

JEWISH  ARCHEOLOGY 

and  monumental  history  of 


DENOMINATIONAL  HISTORY 

Since  the  Cumberland  Church  united  with  the  Presby- 
terians, is  there  a  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  ? 

How  many  branches  of  Methodists  are  there  in  the 
world  ? 

What  Englishman  tlrst  expressed  the  idea  of  complete 
separation  of  Church  and  State? 

What  Baptist  denominations  now  work  in  the  United 
States  ? 

What  was  the  Andover  controversy  ? 


MISSIONARY  HISTORY 

When  and  how  were  the   Bavarians  converted  to 

Christianity  ? 
What  Christian  denominations  have  united  their  force* 

in  Japan  ? 
What  denominations  are  operating  in  Africa,  and  with 

what  success  ? 
What  results  from  missions  in  Korea? 


NEW  MOVEMENTS  IN  CHRISTIANITY 

What  is  Modernism  ?  What  is  New  Thought  ?  What 
is  Christian  Science?  What  is  Theosophy,  and  what 
two  general  branches  are  there  of  Theosophists  ? 


DOGMATIC  THEOLOGY 

What  are  recent  theories  of  keuosis  ? 

What  is  the  trend  of   recent   discussion  on  tne  pre- 

existence  and  incarnations  of  Christ? 
What  are  the  most  modern  theories  of  the  immanence 

of  God? 
What  is  the  relation  of  evolution  to  modern  theology? 


$20  Saved 


BY    INVESTIGATING 
AND  DECIDING  NOW 


relations 
of  Egypt 


sacrifices 


What  is  the  ethnological 

Gezer  ? 
Who  was  the  Pharaoh  who  built  Pithom  ? 
What  new  evidences  are  there   (a)   of  the 

between  Egypt  and  early  Israel,  and  (/)) 

and  post-exilic  Jews? 
What  and  where  was  the  Temple  of  Onias  ? 
In   what   temples   outside   Palestine   were 

offered  ? 
Where  are  the  names  of  Jacob,  Joseph,  and  Israel  found 

In  early  times  outside  the  Bible  ? 

HISTORY  OF  THE  BIBLE 

What  place  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  language  has 

the   Greek   of   the   Septuagint  and   of   the   New 

Testament  ? 
What  is  the  Sinaitic  Syriae  test  of  the  Gospels  r> 
What  bearing  on  the  New  Testament  Canon  has  the 

Nestorian  inscription  of  Singan-fu  ? 
What  is  the  difference  between  textual  and  historical 

criticism? 
What  are  the  principal  varieties  of 

versions. 


BOOKS  SENT  FREE 

We  will  send  you  free  forexamination  Vol- 
umes I,  II,  III,  IV  and  V,  now  ready.  These 
will  afford  you  just  the  opportunity  you 
need  to  look  them  over  with  as  much  free- 
dom as  if  you  were  in  our  store.  May  we 
remind  you  that  this  immense  work  (to  be 
completed  in  12  large  volumes)  represents 
the  combined  scholarship  of  over  600  of 
the  foremost  scholars  of  all  countries,  and 
that  in  every  detail  their  work  is  ac- 
curate, broad,  unprejudiced  and 
wholly  abreast  the  latest  Biblical  /\£l 
and  religious  knowledge  of  the  /•$&  ' 
day.     SIGN  BELOW. 


curious  English 


YOU  RUN 

NO 
RISK 


D-10-20-0? 

FUNK  & 
WAGNALLS 
COMPANY 

44-SO  E.  23d  St. 
New  York 


COMPARATIVE  RELIGION 

What  are  the  history,  scope,  aims,  and  results  of  the 
science  of  comparative  religion?    What  is  Totemism  ? 
What  is  Taboo  ?    What  is  Fetishism  ?    What  is  Babism  ? 
What  is  Behaism?    Who  are  the  Sikhs  and  what  is 
Sikhism?    What  is  Shamanism?    What  is  the  most 
recent  conclusion  as  to  the  date  of   Zoroaster? 
What  is  the  relation  between   Zoroastrianism    /  *& 
and  Parseeism  ?  /  <^p 

ECCLESIASTICAL   BIOGRAPHY         '  <** 


Gentlemen: — I  accept  your  offerof 
The  New  Schaff-Herzog  Encyclopedia 
of   Religious    Knowledge,    12   volumej. 
cloth-bound  for  $40  (regular  price,  when 
published  $60).    SendVolumesI.il,  III.  IT 
and  V  for  examination  (carriage   prepaid).     If 
they  are  satisfactory.  I  agree  to  send  you  $1  within 
10  days  after  receipt  of  the  books  and  $1  each  month 
for  thirty-nine  months  and  you  are  to  send  me  the  re- 
maining seven  (7)  volumes  as  issued  one  every  three  moutkl. 
If  volumes  1.  II.  III.  IV  and  V  are  unsatisfactory.  I  will  re- 
turn them  to  you  within  10  days  of  their  receipt  and  this  con- 
trad  shall  be  void. 


Who  was  Acca  and  what  was  his 
relation  to  Bede?    Who  was  Aca- 
cius   of  Melitene  ?    Who  was    /  ty 
Alexander    of    Hierapolis?  / *■% 
Who  was    Apponius  ?    /\.oS?> 
Who    was   Berth  old 
of  Kegensbu  rg  ? 
Who    was    Jakob 
Beurlin  ? 


Signi  ■< 


Street 


Or  No.  of  Rural  Free  Delivery 


Post  Office 


Date State 
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Gifts  With  a  Meaning 

THE  STORY-CALENDARS  are  really  unique. 
They  ate  so  different  from  others  that  they 
mark  an  epoch  in  calendar-making.  As  gifts  they 
are  the  season's  best  offenng. 

THE  LINCOLN 
STORY-CALENDAR 
H  Wayne  Whipple 
Has  a  Lincoln  anecdote  or 
story  for  every  week  of  the 
year,  arranged  to  make  an 
irresistibly  charming  biog- 
raphy.  There  are  55  sheets, 
size  7\  x  io  inches,  printed 
in  two  colors,  with  many 
illustrations.     Bound  with 
brass  rings  to  a  heavy  card- 
board back  and  suspended 
by  a  rich  red  cord. 

Price  $1.00 


Washington   Stnry-Calenda: 

Franklin 

Dick.ns 

American  Flag-Calendar 


Garden  Calendar    .     .     .     . 
Bibliomaniac's  Calendar 
Children's  Calendar       .     . 


$1.00 

.75 

1.00 

.60 

1.00 
.50 
.50 

CHOOSE    THE    CA1  RNDARS    THAT 
KOSI   Al  If  ALTO   VOVH   KKIKSHS 

To  be  had  at  leading  book  stores;  or  sent  postpaid 
by  the  publishers  at  prices  quoted. 


FRANKLIN    PRINTING     COMPANY 

Publishers 
508  Ludlow  Street  Philadelphia 


Ironing  Made  Easy 

Do  your  week's  ironing  without  effort,  better 
than  by  hand,  In  U  the  time,  at  lc  cost  per  hour 
for  gas  or  gasoline,  with  the 

Simplex  Ironer 

~UT;|  lA.->  J1  |.|   ||   —  • 

No  headache,  backache  or 

,  tired  feet.  Irons  beautifully 

all     linens,    plain     elotb.es, 

I  work.  etc.    Ho  scorching.  Child 

^can  turn  it.    Writ* for  nanieof  dealer  who 

I  handles  Simplex.    It  no  dealer  we  ship  direct  on  80  Daje' 

Free  Trial.      Illustrated  Booklet  KKRK.      W.-ite  today. 
laBKRH  IN  IHOSIMi  MAI  MINK  III..   Jifi  K.  Lake  St.  (hlesgo 


TYPEWRITERS  «A.k. 

All  the  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  l^to  l<  MTr'l  I'rieel,  allowing  llental 
to  AppW  on  Priee.  Shippel  v>  rh  privilege  ol 
examination.  tUTWritelur  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  F.n>porlum,9J-94  l.ake  St.,thir»jo 


Most  refreshing  to  the   mouth.     Whitens   the 

teeth  and  prevents  decay.     Mixed  with  water, 

it  produces  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Dentists  advise  its  use.        Physicians  prescribe  it. 
Druggists  sell  it-  25c.  per  bottle. 

Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request. 

McKESSON   &  ROBB1NS.  NEW   YORK 


Why  Not  a  Profitable  Retail 


Business  of  Your  Own? 

I  know  of  many  places  where  new  stores  are  needed — and 
I  will  tell  you  about  a  retail  line  which  will  pay  handsome 
profits  on  small  investment — a  line  sure  to  lead  to  the 
general  or  department  store.  No  charge  for  my  services. 
Write  to-day  for  particulars  and  booklet. 

EDWARD  B.  MOON,  21  WEST  WATER  STREET.  CHICAGO 


THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In   this  column,    to    decide    questions    concerning    the 
i    use    of    words,  the    Knnk   .t    Wajnialls    Standard 
Dictton&ry  |s  consulted  us  arbiter, 


Inquirers  desirina  prompt  answers  will  he  ac- 
commodated on  pit  paying  postage. 

"R.  M.  T.."  Brooklyn.  X.  V.  "Kindly  answer 
the  questions  in  regard  to  the  underlined  words  con- 
tained in  the  following  sentences:  (i)  '1  shall  take 
the  matter  :</>  later.'  (2)  'I  do  not  wish  to  further 
trouble  you.'  (3)  'The  elevator  was  installed  by 
us  recently.'  (4)  'The  reason  1  suggested  youi 
writing  was.'  etc       (5)     Where  is  Tom  and  Dick?' 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  which  you  submit,  "up" 
is  an  adverb  modifying  the  verb  "shall  take,"  and 
as  clearness  is  gained  by  placing  the  adverb  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  word  it  modifies,  a  better  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence  would  be.  "  I  shall  take  up  the 
matter  later." 

(2)  "Further"  is  an  adverb  modifying  the  infini- 
tive "to  trouble"  While  we  do  not  always  con- 
demn the  "split  infinitive."  we  do  not  see  that  clear- 
ness or  euphony  are  specially  gained  by  its  use  in 
this  instance,  and  would  advise  the  following  con- 
struction:   "  I  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  further." 

"Recently"  is  an  adverb  of  time,  modifying 
the  verb  "was  installed."  In  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  adverb.  Bullions'  "  English  Grammar"  states 
Hows:  "Adverbs  are  for  the  most  part  placed 
before  adjectives,  after  a  verb  in  the  simple  form, 
and  after  the  first  auxiliary  in  the  compound  form." 
Hence    your   sentence   should    read,    "The   elevator 

was  recently  installed  by  us." 

(4)  The  use  of  the  possessive  pronoun  in  this  sen- 
tence is  correct  When  the  present  or  perfect  par- 
ticiple 1-  used  as  .1  noun,  a  noun  before  it  is  put  in 
the  possessive  case.  A  pronoun  in  this  construction, 
however,  must  be  the  possessive  pronoun,  not  the 
possess]  . ,  your,  not  y out 

As  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  this  sentence  is 
compound,  the  verb  must  therefore  have  the  plural 
form,  not  the  singular  The  sentence  should  read, 
"  When-  an-  Tom  and  I  lick?" 

"J  A,"  New  York  City.— The  word  "hypocar- 
pogean  "  is  a  botanical  term,  meaning  "  Bearing  fruit 
underground."  This  term  could  be  applied  to  flu- 
potato,  the  peanut,  and  other  plants  of  like  nature 
The  v  ;ti<1  on  page  H84.  col.   (.  of  the  Stand- 

ard Dictionary. 

"H.  E.  D,"  Rogersvillc,  Tenn. — "Please  furnish 
me  with  the  cornet  pronunciation  of   'chastening.'" 

The  Standard  Dictionary  gives  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  as  che'sn  ing  e  as  in  eight,  with 
the  t  silent). 

"H.  H."  Menasha,  Wis. — Our  correspondent  takes 
issue  with  us  in  our  ruling  in  the  matter  of  the  com- 
pound word  "cannot,''  on  the  score  that  this  form 
is  to  be  found  in  the  Standard  Dictionary,  page 
276,  col.  3.  Altho  this  form  is  recorded  by  the  dic- 
tionary, owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  province  of 
a  dictionary  to  record  usage,  yet  there  is  no  more 
reason  for  this  combination  of  words  than  there  is 
for  "may  not"  or  "will  not."  Such  a  combination 
violates  the  rules  of  grammar,  as  "can"  is  a  verb, 
and  "not"  an  adverb,  and  this  distinction  should  be 
observed  by  keeping  the  words  separate, 

"L.  R.  H.."  Keota.  Iowa. — "Please  state  whether 
the  symbol  &c  can  properly  be  used  as  the  abbrevia- 
tion meaning  'and  so  forth.' 

Usage  has  sanctioned  the  abbreviation  &c  for  the 
Latin  expression  et  cetera.  It  is  more  elegant,  how- 
ever, and  therefore  more  proper,  to  abbreviate  the 
expression  etc.,  as  this  latter  pertains  more  specifically 
to  the  term  itself  rather  than  its  meaning. 


No  Double  Boxes. — Telephone  girls  sometimes 
glory  in  their  mistakes  if  there  is  a  joke  in  conse- 
quence. The  story  is  told  by  a  telephone  operator 
in  one  of  the  Boston  exchanges  about  a  man  who 
asked  her  for  the  number  of  a  local  theater. 

He  got  the  wrong  number  and,  without  asking  to 
whom  he  was  talking,  he  said,  "Can  I  get  a  box  for 
two  to-night?" 

A  startled  voice  answered  him  at  the  other  end  of 
the  line,  "  We  don't  have  boxes  for  two." 

"  Isn't  this  the Theater?"   he  called  crossly. 

"Why,  no,"  was  the  answer,  "this  is  an  under- 
taking shop." 

He  canceled  his  order  for  a  "box  for  two."  — 
Boston  Record. 


Make  Your  Furnace 
Heat  and  Ventilate 
Your  Entire  House 
PERFECTLY 


THE 


Slur  levant 

READY-TO-RUN 

Ventilating  Set 

will,  if  connected  with  the  fresh-air 
intake,  force  quantities  of  pure,  heated 
air  through  the  flues,  warming-  and 
ventilating  every  room  in  the  house. 
Or,  it  will,  if  connected  with  the 
damper  of  the  furnace  (see  cut  be- 
low), blow  up  a  roaring-  fire  in  five 
minutes.  Or,  put  it  in  front  of  the 
register  of  that  "  cold  room  "  in  your 
house  and  it  will  quickly  draw  up  into 
the  room  as  much  hot  airasyou  wish. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Booklet  D 
describing  these  uses. 

B.  F.  STURTEVANT   COMPANY 

Hyde  Park,  Massachusetts 
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Cigars 


Genuine 
American 


for$l 


I  CARRIAGE  PREPAID  I 


With  a  TWIST  HEAD— our 
new  process  that  does  away 
with  paste  ON  THE  MOUTH  END. 

This  cigar  la  mad*  In  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  by 
men  (not  women  or  children!  In  a  clean,  san- 
itary factory,  from  long,  clear  stock.  It  la 
hand  work,  panatella  shape,  8'.,  Inches  long. 

Not  a  cigar  in  America  equals  American  Havanas 
at  the  price.  We  want  to  prove  it.  Your  taste  the 
sole  judge.  After  smoking  10  (or  more)  if  they  are 
not  the  best  you  ever  had  for  the  money,  if  they 
don't  equal  in  quality  most  retail  3-for-a-quarter 
cigars,  your  dollar  back  on  your  own  say-so, 
without  haggling  or  unwelcome  correspondence. 

Buying  this  cigar  straight  from  the  factory  you 
save  three  profits — salesman's,  jobber's  andretail- 
er's.  Furthermore,  you  get  a  cigar  fresh  from  the 
workman's  table,  its  full  natural  aroma  unimpaired 
by  being  carried  in  stock  by  jobbers  and  retailers. 

Send  $1,  your   name   and   address   plainly 

written.    State  whether  you  prefer  light  or 

medium.  We  will  forward  the  box  of  BO  at  once, 

prepaid.    This  is  not  a  sale  unless  the  cigars 

[H  please  you;  If  they  don't  return  the  balance  and 

£  get  your  money.  Reference  R.G. Dun.    Address 

A  TWIST  HEAD  CIGAR  CO., 

D  1510  Market  Street,  "Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literart  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HELP  WANTED 


THEODORK  ROOSEVELT'S  OWN  AC- 
COUNT OF  HIS  AFRICAN  TRIP  will  ap- 
pear exclusively  in  Scribuer 's  Magazine 
commencing  with  the  OCTOBER  NUAI- 
BER.  Extraordinary  opportunity  for  get- 
ting subscriptions.  Thousands  of  orders 
will  he  ilace  I.  AGENTS  ARE  WANTED 
IN  EVERT  TOWN  IN  AMERICA.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  to  make  money.  Act  at 
once.  For  full  particulars  as  to  liberal  cash 
<nm missions,  extra  prizes,  agent's  outfit 
and  sample  copies,  address  Desk  4.  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine,  155  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  sell  the  mo«t  popular 
gift  calendars  published.  Something  real- 
ly new.  The  Washington.  The  Lincoln, 
The  Franklin  and  The  Dickens  Story-Cal- 
endars mark  an  epoch  in  the  calendar  bus- 
iness. They  appeal  to  every  one.  We 
have  others  too,  equally  good.  We  will 
pay  you  well  for  selling  them.  Write  now. 
Franklin  Printing  Company,  508  Ludlow 
St.,  Philadelphia. ^____ 

Railway  Mail  Clerks- Commencementsalary 
$800.  Rapid  advancement  to  $1400.  Examin- 
ations everywhere  soon.  Preparation  free. 
Write  for  schedule.  Franklin  Institute, 
Dept.  M,  57.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  G  E  N  T  S— Portraits  35c.    Frames   15c, 
Sheet  Pictures  lc,  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views 
lc.    30  Davs'  Credit.    Samples  and  Catalog 
free.    CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAIT 
Dept. 4037  1027W.    Adam  Sts..  Chicago. 

LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail, 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co. 
Dept.31, Page  Bldg., Michigan  Ave. .Chicago. 

RAILWAY    MAIL     CLERKS     WANTED. 

Salary  $1,000. 

FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE, 

Dept.  M,  57,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOR   BUSINESS   AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 

INDEX 
Your  telephone  books  or  any  other  books, 
two  sets  ten  cents. 

Address  UTILITY  CO.,  Dept.  G.. 
Paschall  P.  O..  Phila.,  Pa. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent 
ability.  GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  lO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  Li^t  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.. 849  "F."  Washington. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LAOEY 
Dept.  63,       Washington.  D.  C.       Estab.  1869. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

EUGENE  C.  BROWN.  Engineer  and  At- 
torney-at-Law.   McGill   Bldg.,   Washington, 

D.  O,  Member  Bar  of  U.  S.  Supreme  Court, 
9  years  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

Patents— Mason,  f  enwick  &  Lawrence. Pat- 
ent Lawyers,  610  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  0. 
Est. 49  years.  Best  references.  Careful  work. 
Terms  moderate.   Booklet  aDd  advice  free 

PATENTS  OBTAINED  or  no  charge 
made.  Send  sketch  for  free  search  and 
report ;  also  Guide  Book. 

E.  P.    BUNYEA    CO  ,  Wa;hington,    D.  C. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

THE  EASIEST  WAY 
to  make  money  for  the  holidays  is  to 
begin  now  and  sell  our  special  Story- 
Calendars  for  1910.  We  have  eight  sub- 
jects, all  unique  and  immensely  popular. 
We  will  give  you  liberal  terms  and  will 
help  you  get  the  business.  Write  at  once 
for  our  proposition.  FRANKLIN  PRINT- 
ING  CO.,    508   Ludlow   St.,  Philadelphia. 


BOYS'  SCHOOL  for  sale:  Boarding  and 
day;  suburbs  large  eastern  city;  well  equip- 
ped; splendidly  organized;  opportunity  for 
right  man  with  capital.  John  Nelson, 
Broker,  Room  901.  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

FOR.  WRITERS 

INVESTIGATE   CALIFORNIA    SECURI- 
TIES which  return  from   5%  to  614%  on  the 
investment.     We   buy    and    sell    high-class 
investment     bonds     suitable     for    Banks. 
Bankers,  Trust   Companies.   Trust   Estates 
and     Individuals     demanding     absolutely 
sound    securities.     Will  gladly  furnish    in- 
formation  concerning    California    Securi- 
ties  and     special    information     regarding 
bonds   we   offer   for   sale.    Municipal    and 
School     Bonds   to    return   greatest   yield  ; 
high-class    Public    Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds    based   on     Real     Estate     Security, 
Water     and     Irrigation     Bonds.      Address 
HENRY  A.  COIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN   CALIFORNIA.     Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

AUTHORS     SEEKING     A    PUBLISHER 

should  communicate  with 

Th-  Cochrane  Publishing  Co 

1151  Tribune  Building.             New  York  City 

AUTHOR'S  MANUSCRIPTS  Typewritten 
Your   chances   for   editorial   consideration 
vastly    increased.      Write    now    for    rue. 
L  E.  SWARTZ,1826(New)  Newport.Chicag..: 

WE     CRITICISE    AND    SELL    MA  NT- 
SCRIPTS  AND  PLAYS.    20  years'    experi- 
ence.   Refer    to   any   New  York    editor   or 
publisher.     Send   for  circulars   (L). 
EDMOND  PICTON  LITERARY  AGENCY 
25  West  42d  Street,                 New  York  Cit>! 

A   TRAINED   SUCCESSFUL   BANKER, 
effective  organizer  and  executive,  now  di- 
rector and  officer   in  a   number  of   small 
country  banks  and  other  corporations,  will 
join  others  in  organizing  a   country  bank, 
or  accept  position  as  bond  man  in  city  bank 
or  bond  house.    Age  33  years  ;     investment, 
$25,000.    Address  C-44, 
1300  Trude  Building,          Chicago,  Illinois. 

SUGGESTIONS    FOR    SPEECHES.    Lec- 
tures.    Essays,    arguments,    etc.     General 
Research.      Translations.      Programs      ar- 
ranged.   Revision   and   Disposal  of    Manu- 
scripts.  Booklet   Free.    Authors'    Revision 
Bureau,  58  Morningside  Avenue,  New  York. 

RESEARCH  WORK   done  for  club  women, 
writers,   etc.     MSS.   criticised    and 
revised.  LITERARY  AID  BUREAU. 

WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM    AND   CITY    LOANS    in    the    best 
sections     of     the      State    of     Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTERN     MORTGAGE     LOAN 
CO.,     P.  O.  Box  277,     Shawnee.  Oklahoma. 

FOR  THE  HOME 

1730  Broadway,              New  York  Citj 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

OLD    BOOKS— An   extremely   choice   li- 
brary of  the  older  English  authors  for  sale, 
rich  in  the  best  editions  of  the  great  Dram- 
atists.    Catalogue  on  request. 
George  P.  Humphrey          Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FREE— New   Thought,  its  progress  and  its 
limitations  and  other  literature.  Sent  upon, 
application.                W.  E.  Gould, 
Hotel  Pelham,                             Boston.  Ma§». 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY    CURED   HAMS. 
Best  known       Buy  direct  from   the  farm. 
One  year  old.  8  to  16  pounds,  25c.  per  pound. 
FOREST  HOME  FARM,   Purcellville,  Va 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENGRAVING 

ENLARGEMENTS,  8x10,  MOUNTED,  20c. 
Limited    offer.        Postage    5s    extra 
each.    High-grade  developing,  print- 
ing, etc.,  at  attractive  rates,      Price 
list   and  sample  print  upon  request. 
THE     FREEDMAN    CAMERA    CO, 
42  Nassau  St.,                           New  York. 

Catalogue  and  advertisement  requirements- 
of  the  betterclasswe  solicit.    Send  forsam- 
ides  and  further  information.    Gatchel  & 
Manning.  Illustrators  and  Engravers.  Phila. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.     Expert   Developing,  Print- 
ing  and   Enlarging.      Retrular   price  list  2c 
stamp.          ROBT   L.  JOHNSTON. 
Expert  Photo  Finishing,   Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

UenealoKj 

1000  FAMILIES,  300  Coats-of-Arms,  in  our 
new  Catalogue.    135  pages,  beautifulh  illus- 
trated.   Price  15  cents.     Research  and  Pub- 
lishing.   Frank  Ailaben  Genealogical. 
Co..  3  West  42d  Street.  New  York. 

Travel  and  Resort  Directory      Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


OBERAMMERGAU 

The  Passion  Play  lOlO 

Next  year  Europe  has  an  interest  which 
comes  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  our  plans 
include  Oberammergau.  Our  itineraries 
are  readv.  Semi  for  them.  Ask  also  for 
Suggested  Mendings  about  the  Passion  Play. 
BUREAU  OF  I  Vl\  I  IIM  I  V  TRAVEL 
19Trini'y  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 

to  Europe  or  in  America 
will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  orennizer  of  a  partv  of  eight.  Address 
BAHCOCK'S  TOl  RS  11:!7  llcan  St.,  Krooklyn 


FREE  TRIP 


Egypt  and  Palestine *<iOO 

llrilisli  Isles  Tour 350 

Ouei-ainmei-irnii  Special 2SO 

If"  i' I  in-  A  I  Inn,.  Ilu -London         Kill 

S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Man. 


JOHNSON  S  TOURS  oiirnm -ihiii 

Jane, 1910.  High-grade.  12th  year.   Hook  and  map. 

W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 

JUST  TWO  VACANCIES 

In  very  select  party.    Sailing  January  22. 
Spain.  Morocco,  Italy,  Egypt  and  the  Nile. 

MRS.  ED.  A,  ROBSON, 
40  Bruce  Avenue,  Yonkers.  New  York 


EGTI'T,  PAI.KVTIXE,  TCKKEV. 

«•  It  E  EC  E .     <>  IE  I  It  \  >MI  I  IK.  \  I  . 

Eleventh    Season.     Laige  varietv  of  tours 
sailing  at  different  dates. 

Write    for    full    information. 

II.  W.  Ill  \\l\«.  A  CO. 

102  Congregational    House,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

ORIENT— Five  weeks  in  Egypt— Palestine. 
OBBRAMMERGAU— Eleven  Tours. 
\OK  I'll  CAPE— With  or  without  Russia. 
ART    TOUR— Italy,    Germanv,    Holland, 
England. 

Our  tenders  show  you  much  mo<iern  life 
THE  CHAUTAl  Qb'A  TOIIIS  APPI.KTON,  WIS. 


ORIENTAL  TOUR  "deluxe" 

"Celtic,"  Feb.  2.  Egypt.  Nile.  Pales- 
tine. Syria.  Turkey.  Greece.  First 
Class—Select— Limited.  DR.  and, 
MRS.  H.  S.  PAINE,  GUoj  Falls,  N.  U 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 

THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

I  4-Z      REACO.\    STREET,       ROSTOV 


$250 


A    National    Market 
For  High-Grade  Realty 

THE    220,000  readers  of  The  Literarv  Digest  have 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  active  and   discrim- 
inating purchasers  of  the  better  class  of  Real  Estate. 

In  our  Real  Estate  Department,  published  in  the  first 
issue  of  every  month,  we  present  a  great  many  high-class 
realty  offerings.  Our  readers  have  been  quick  to  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities,  and  the  profitable  patron- 
age they  have  extended  to  advertisers  in  this  department 
has  earned  for  The  Digest  the  hearty  indorsement  of  a 
number  of  the  best  known  Real  Estate  dealers  in  the  land. 

If  you  have  for  sale  a  cottage,  a  country  estate,  a  farm 
or  a  piece  of  good-value  property  of  any  description,  write 
to  us  to-day  for  details  of  an  inexpensive  way  of  bringing 
it  to  the  attention  of  your  fellow  readers.  Simply  address 
a  postal  card,  requesting  further  information  to  "Real 
Estate  Department,"    The   Literary  Digest,  New  York. 

Next  Real  Estate  Number  Dec.  4th 
WATCH  FOR  IT 


Why  not  a  Fine  Dog 
for  a  Christmas  Gift? 

OUR  readers  who  seek,  for  an  esteemed  friend  or  a 
loved  relative,  a  Christmas  gift  both  unique  and 
appropriate,  will  do  well  to  give  particular  attention  to 
the  Holidav  announcements  of  many  of  the  foremost 
Kennels  and  Breeders  of  fine-blooded  dogs,  which  will 
appear  in  the 

KENNEL  DIRECTORY 
Dec.  4th  and  11th  issues 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  other  Holiday  present  will  serve  to 
remind  one  so  constantly  of  the  thoughtfulness  and  esteem 
of  the  donor  as  a  handsome,  intelligent,  well-bred  dog. 
Our  readers  will  find  this  department  of  material  assistance 
in  solving  the  vexing  Christmas  Problem.        Look  for  it. 

TheJiteraryDigest 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


Whole    Nu.mi;ek,     1023 


PROBING   THE   SUGAR   INIQUITY 

\  \  '  HAT  mysterious  power,  the  papers  are  asking,  paralyzed 
*  '  the  arm  of  prosecution  and  blinded  the  eyes  of  investiga- 
tion whenever  they  approached  the  Sugar  Trust,  even  during  the 
Roosevelt  Administration,  when  the  popular  rebellion  againsl 
corporate  corruption  was  at  its  height  ?  What  strange  conditions 
made  possible  and  safe  the  iniquitous  partnership  between  a  great 

importing  corporation  and 
dozens  of  corrupt  customs 
officials  1>\  which  the  United 
States  Treasury  was  robbed, 
year  in  and  \  ear  out,  ol  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ?  Some  oi 
the  details  of  this  robbery 
wen-  described  in  our  last 
issue.  Now  the  newspaper 
demand  for  the  criminals 
"higher  up"  is  coupled  with 
a  demand  for  light  on  the 
sources  of  their  long-enjoyed 
immunity  Horn  punishment. 
"So  strongly  has  the  trusl 
been  entrenched."  says  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
(Rep.  1.  "that  it  is  now  de- 
clared that  it  has  had  its 
tentacles  in  all  parts  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  so 
that  revelations  of  wrong- 
doing in  the  past  have  been 
supprest  and  overzealous 
officials  discharged  or  trans- 
ferred." The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  (Ind.  Dem.j 
laments  that "  men  high  in  the 
Government  of  the  United 
States  have  been  besmirched 
by  contact  with  the  trust's 
unlawful  practises,"  and  it  wonders  where  the  trail  of  rottenness 
will  end.  "The  unofficial  disclosures  of  the  Sugar-Trust  frauds," 
remarks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  "implicate  officials  high 
and  low  in  the  Government  service."  Many  of  these  disclosures 
have  been  made  by  officials  or  ex-officials  of  the  service  who  com- 
plain that  their  zeal  in  uncovering  fraud  has  met  with  scant  en- 
couragement from  their  superiors.  Thus  one  appraiser  tells  how, 
as  far  back  as  1899.  he  laid  detailed  evidence  of  the  trust's  wrong- 


HR    UNCOVERED    IHH    SUGAR    FRAUDS 

The  basis  of  the  present  proceedings 
against  the  Sugar  Trust  is  the  evidence- 
unearthed  by  Richard  Parr,  who  asserts 
that  powers  "higher  up"  in  the  Treasury 
Department  tried  to  muzzle  him  when  his 
investigations  began  to  implicate  the  really 
big  thieves 


doing  before  Lyman  J.  tiage,  then  Secretary  of  the    Treasury,  and 
received  the  following  instructions  : 

"I  don't  believe  that  my  good  friend  Mr.  Ilavemeyer  [then 
president  of  the  Sugar  'Trust]  knows  anything  about  this  matter, 
and  1  want  you  to  give  him  my  compliments  and  present  the  state- 
ment which  you  have  presented  to  me,  and  tell  him  if  anything  like 
that  exists  it  must  be  stopt." 

These  instructions  were  obeyed,  and  there  the  matter  seems  to 
have  dropt.     'The  defrauding 
of  the  Government  went  on 
as  smoothly  as  before. 

It  is  now  known  that  the 
trust  has  been  systematically 
defrauding  the  customs  rev- 
enue to  the  extent  of  many 
millions  ol  dollars,  and,  as 
the  Springfield  Republican 
1  Ind.)  remarks,  "  it  is  fairly 
to  be  supposed  that  this  has 
not  been  done  without  col- 
lusion on  the  part  of  officials 
high  in  the  revenue  service 
of  the  I  Fnited  States."  'The 
same  paper  goes  On  to  say  : 

"This  is  not  all.  'To  what 
extent  has  the  trust  had  cor- 
rupt relations  with  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress ?  Why  is  it  that,  no 
matter  which  party  has  been 
in  power,  the  trust  has  been 
able  practically  to  dictate  the 
terms  of  the  sugar  schedule? 
Why.  when  the  Republicans 
were  revising  the  tariff  in 
1890  on  the  basis  of  free  raw 
sugar  and  a  bounty  on  home 
production,  was  the  trust 
able  to  secure  such  high 
protection  on  refined  sugar 
as  to  lead  the  Philadelphia 


MR.    JOHN    E.    PARSONS. 

A  Sugar  Trust  director  whose  son.  Her 
bert  Pardons,  is  the  head  of  the  Republican 
organization  in  New  York.  Herbert  Par- 
sons recently  accused  Speaker  Cannon  of 
a  political  deal  with  Tammany,  and  it  is 
rumored  that  the  Speaker's  revenge  will 
be  a  Congressional  investigation  of  the 
Sugar  Trust. 


Manufacturer,  a  protection- 
ist journal,  to  cry  out  that  if  this  was  to  be  the  use  made  of  the 
tariff  'the  game  is  up'  for  protection  ?  Why,  when  the  Democrats 
were  revising  the  tariff  in  1894,  was  the  sugar  schedule  of  the 
Wilson  Bill  so  amended  in  the  Senate  as  to  bring  a  jeer  from  the 
whole  country  at  the  'Senators  from  Havemeyer  '  and  to  cause 
the  incorruptible  President  Cleveland  to  refuse  his  signature  to 
that  Tariff  Bill  and  denounce  the  Havemeyer  statesmen  who  had 
led  the  party  into  'perfidy  and  dishonor  '  ?      Why,  with  increasingly 
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less  trouble,  has  the  trust  been  able  to  keep  the  sugar  schedule 
satisfactory  to  itself  in  the  Dingley  and  the  later  Payne-Aldrich 
tariff  revisions  ? 

"  Perhaps  an  adequate  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  admitted 
fact  that  the  trust  has  been  or  used  to  be  a  regular  and  generous 
contributor  to  party  campaign  funds.  It  is  matter  for  Congres- 
sional investigation  what  the  contributions  amounted  to  and  where 


THEY  WORK   EITHER    SINGLE   OR   DOUBLE. 

— Gregg  in  the  New  York  American. 

they  were  placed.  But  this  is  probably  not  the  whole  explanation. 
Gossip  in  financial  and  political  circles  has  long  fed  upon  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  trust  brought  more  direct  influence  to  bear  upon 
Congressmen,  as  through  their  admission  to  profitable  speculations 
in  the  stock  of  the  trust  or  in  other  stocks  whose  prices  it  could 
affect  one  way  or  the  other.  Here  is  further  matter  for  a  Congres- 
sional investigation." 

The  indictments  already  found  by  the  Federal  Grand  Jury  have 
not  yet  reached  either  the  mighty  officials  in  the  American  Sugar 
Refining  Company  or  the  higher  officials  in  the  Government  serv- 
ice who,  according  to  the  New  York  American  (Ind.),  are  really 
responsible  for  the  trust's  crimes  against  the  people.  This  paper 
joins  with  many  others  in  demanding  a  Congressional  investigation 
of  the  whole  matter ;  and  it  goes  on  to  say  : 

"Cleveland  and  McKinley  and  Harrison  are  not  here  to  defend 
themselves,  but  the  lion-hunter  had  best  speed  his  return  to  his 
country  if  he  would  like  to  keep  'clean  as  a  hound's  tooth  '  the 
record  of  his  Administration. 

"There  is  no  charge  of  complicity  against  the  living  ex-Presi- 
dent. There  are  a  dozen  explanations  that  may  relieve  him  of  the 
reflection  left  by  the  astonishing  attitude  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  his  Administration.  But  the  Roosevelt  men  would  wish 
to  hear  from  the  lips  of  their  leader  himself  the  satisfying  evidence 
that  he  had  no  part  or  sympathy  with  the  thieves  and  brigands  of 
the  Sugar  Trust." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  some  of  the  sugar  iniquities  were 
laid  before  President  Roosevelt  by  George  H.  Earle,  Jr.,  at  that 
time  engaged  in  personal  litigation  with  the  trust,  and  were  de- 
clared inadequate  as  a  basis  of  prosecution  by  Attorney-General 
lionaparte.  In  the  same  year,  1906,  Mr.  Roosevelt  appointed 
Richard  Parr,  now  a  deputy  surveyor  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  a 
special  agent  of  the  Treasury  to  ferret  out  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  present  prosecutions  are  said  to  be  based  chiefly  on  the  evi- 
dence collected  by  Mr.  Parr.  We  read,  moreover,  that  the  Taft 
Administration  is  determined  to  do  to  the  Sugar  Trust  what  the 
previous  Administration  failed  to  do.  "President  Taft,"  says  a 
Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  "has  made 
the  prosecution  of  the  Sugar  Trust  his  own  affair." 


As  a  matter  of  comfort  and  convenience,  suggests  the  Augusta 
Mia.)  ( 'hronicle  ( Dem.),  Mr.  Roosevelt "  may  find  it  to  his  taste  to 
remain  in  the  comparative  seclusion  of  Africa,  where  the  echoes 
of  the  sugar  scandal  may  be  fainter  and  less  harassing  than  any- 
where within  the  United  States."  Says  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.) : 

"An  amazing  thing  in  connection  with  the  sugar  revelation  is 
that  so  many  men  now  say  that  they  knew  all  about  the  frauds. 
Collectors,  appraisers,  importers,  special  agents,  and  so  on  are 
daily  coming  forward  with  detailed  stories  concerning  facts  thrust 
on  their  attention,  facts  that  admitted  of  but  one  interpretation. 

"There  is  naive  unconsciousness  of  what  this  confession  of 
knowledge  implies.  Former  Secretary  Shaw  estimates  that  during 
the  time  he  was  the  head  of  the  customs  service  the  Government 
lost  $100,000,000  a  year  from  undervaluations  and  underweighings, 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  much  effort  to  effect  a  change. 
Former  Collector  Fowler  journeyed  to  Washington  primed  with 
information,  yet  came  away  without  seemingly  making  any  stren- 
uous effort  to  reach  the  White  House  or  even  his  close  friend, 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Former 
Appraiser  Wakeman  had  under  him  a  sampler  who  turned  over 
bribe  money,  yet  practically  did  nothing  toward  following  up  the 
clue.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  present  recitals,  practically  every 
one,  high  or  low,  connected  with  customs  administration  was  aware 
of  what  was  going  on,  and  except  for  perfunctory  talk  and  mild 
protest  was  supine. 

"  During  these  years  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  one  is  driven  to  one  of  three  conclusions : 
First,  that  the  various  officers  did  not  actually  know  as  much  as 
they  now  assert  they  know  ;  second,  that  they  were  themselves 
countenancing  the  continuance  of  corrupt  practises  ;  or  third,  that 
they  had  an  exceedingly  low  opinion  of  President  Roosevelt — as- 
sumed that  he  was  a  monumental  hypocrite  and  secretly  protecting 
practises  that  he  was  publicly  denouncing.  Of  the  three  possible 
explanations  the  most  charitable  to  adopt  is  the  first." 

Says  The  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  discussing  President  Taft's 
probable  attitude  toward  a  Congressional  investigation  : 

"  He  knows  that  his  Administration  is  on  trial  before  the  country 
and  that  its  sympathies  will  be  judged  largely  by  its  attitude 
toward  this  Sugar-Trust  scandal.  He  knows  that  his  Administra- 
tion has  nothing  to  lose  and  very  much  to  gain  by  a  complete  ex- 
posure of  the  corrupt  partnership  between  the  trust  and  organized 
politics.     The  more  completely  all  the  facts  are  dragged  into  light, 


IN  THE  OPEN  AT  LAST. 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

the  stronger  Mr.  Taft  will  be  before  the  country.  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable that  he  will  surrender  this  issue  to  the  Democrats  or  allow 
his  opponents  to  capitalize  it  against  him." 

Already  under  President  Taft's  Administration  there  have  been 
wholesale  dismissals  from  the  customs  service,  as  many  as  seventy- 
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WHA1     HAM.    I    i.iil     INTO! 

Brinkerhofl  in  the  Cleveland  Leader. 


Takt— "  Oh,  I  remember  now  !  " 

—  Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


SOME    Hoi"    POINTS    FOR    MR.    TAFT. 


three  official  heads  having  fallen  in  that  department  since  March 

o.  "We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  shake-tip  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  Customs  Department."  says  Collector  Loeb, 
"and  we  are  going:  t<>  keep  at  it  until  the  service  is  clean." 


SENATOR  ALDRICH  WOOING  THE  WEST 

'  I  "  HAT  Senator  Aldrich  is  trying  to  cajole  the  West  into  giving 
•*■  its  assent  to  a  central  bank  that  will  dominate  the  country 
financially,  and  make  us  all  the  slaves  of  Standard  Oil,  is  the  view- 
taken  by  hostile  papers  as  they  look  at  his  speaking-trip  through 
the  Middle  West.  The  prime  object  of  his  journey,  said  a  Wash 
ington  dispatch  when  he  started,  was  "to  endeavor  to  allay  the 
bitter  feeling  of  hostility  which  exists  against  him  and  all  his 
works  "  in  this  disaffected  region,  and  "to  dispel  a  prevailing  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Aldrich  is  the  incarnate  money-devil  with  cloven 
foot,  a  forked  tail,  and  horned  like  a  very  Mephistopheles."  For 
eleven  days,  from  November  5  to  16,  the  Senator  ranged  through 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Lake  region,  speaking  at 
Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  Milwaukee,  and  Detroit.  "  I  go  to  learn,  rather 
than  to  teach,"  he  said,  "or,  rather,  I  should  say,  to  cultivate  a 
friendly  relationship."  This  was  the  spirit  of  his  speeches,  but  it 
early  became  evident  from  them  that  he  and  the  Monetary  Com- 
mission, of  which  he  is  chairman,  look  with  considerable  favor 
upon  the  scheme  of  a  central  bank,  surrounded  with  such  safe- 
guards, however,  as  shall  prevent  the  evils  predicted  for  such  an 
institution.  It  also  came  out  that  the  Commission  will  not  have 
its  report  ready  before  December  of  next  year,  and  this  delay,  with 
the  long  discussion  certain  before  any  action  is  taken,  is  thought 
likely  to  postpone  any  financial  reform  to  191 1  or  1912. 

The  opposition  to  the  Senator  centers  mainly  upon  the  central- 
bank  scheme.  Such  a  bank  "can  hardly  be  kept  from  the  financial 
control  of  a  few  Eastern  centers  or  from  the  political  control  of 
the  dominant  party,"  asserts  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader 
(Rep.),  while  the  San  Francisco  Cat/  (Rep.)  is  even  more  specihe 
and  avers  that  "Mr.  Aldrich  knows  and  every  man  with  any  ac- 
quaintance with  financial  affairs  must  be  aware  that  no  central 
bank  could  possibly  be  established  that  would  not  be  controlled 
by  Standard-Oil  influences."     "  A  large  proportion  of  the  people 


feel  suspicious  of  Mr.  Aldrich,"  notes  the  Columbus  Dispatch 
(Ind.),  for  they  recall  his  tariff  record.  "Can  they  trust  him  in 
this  other  matter  of  financial  reform?"  it  asks.  "He  will  have 
hard  work."  remarks  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.),  to  per- 
suade the  people  of  the  Middle  West  "that  his  backers  are  noble 
philanthropists,"  and  the  Sioux  City  (la.)  Tribune  (Ind.)  even 
thinks  that  "his  appearance  of  deference  to  the  people  is  more  in 
seeming  than  in  fact."  "Having  written  a  tariff  law  that  pours 
money  into  their  pockets  while  they  sleep,  Mr.  Aldrich  wishes  to 
give  'the  interests'  control  of  the  currency,"  says  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  (Dem.).  Any  measure  coming  from 
his  hands  "will  be  viewed  with  suspicion  for  reasons  too  well 
known  to  enumerate,"  observes  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.). 
"  His  record  is  against  him,"  and  "  his  affiliations  preclude  a!  I  hope 
that  the  West  can  ever  expect  fair  play  at  his  hands,"  is  the  view 
of  the  Chicago  Journal  (Rep.),  which  puts  it  more  strongly  in 
another  editorial  : 

"  No  sane  man  but  knows  that  a  central-bank  scheme  formulated 
by  Senator  Aldrich  will  have  for  its  sole  purpose  easy  concentra- 
tion of  bank  deposits  from  all  over  the  country  in  whatever  fashion 
renders  them  most  accessible  to  the  Wall-Street  gamblers  who  are 
his  friends  and  employers.  Such  a  bank  will  not  be  a  bank  for 
protection,  but  a  pathway  to  plunder." 

A  number  of  important  papers,  however,  indorse  the  Senator's 
cause.  The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  (Rep.)  rebukes  the  editors  who 
condemn  Mr.  Aldrich's  plans  because  they  dislike  him  personally, 
and  it  remarks  incisively  that  "on  the  currency  question  people 
should  think  with  their  brains  instead  of  their  prejudices."  "The 
talk  in  some  newspapers  and  by  many  politicians  that  the  East 
aims  to  oppress  the  West  industrially  and  financially  "  is  condemned 
by  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.)  as  being  "incited  by  ig- 
norance or  demagogy."  Senator  Aldrich's  visit  "has  greatly  clari- 
fied the  situation  for  the  Northwest,"  asserts  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  (Rep.),  which  adds  that  no  one  who  heard  him  speak  in 
that  city  "could  fail  to  be  convinced  that  he  spoke  both  as  a  patriot 
and  as  a  practical  man  of  affairs."  The  Milwaukee  Free  Press 
(Rep.)  declares  the  Senator  "is  performing  an  initial  task  in  a 
much-needed  campaign  of  education  for  which  every  intelligent 
citizen  should  be  grateful."  Similarly  favorable  comment  is  heard 
from  the  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  the  Kansas  City  Journal 
(Rep.),  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  (Ind.),  and  the  San  Francisco 
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Chronicle  (Rep.)-     The  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.)  says  in 
the  Senator's  defense  : 

"In  this  particular  matter,  no  less  than  in  the  '16-to-i'  agitation, 
the  interest  of  the  business  community,  whose  spokesman  the 
Rhode-Island  Senator  is  esteemed, to  be.  is  the  interest  of  all. 
Nobody  stands  to  win,  everybody  stands  to  lose,  in  the  adoption 


SENATOR    ALDRICH   ON    HIS   TOUR    OF  INSPECTION. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

of  a  banking-  and  currency-system  that  does  not  safeguard  the 
banker,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  wage-earner  from  the  fluctua- 
tions of  credit  and  the  disaster  of  panic." 

The  wage-earner  and  the  business  man  are  even  more  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  currency  question,  from  a  purely  material  point  of 
view,  than  is  the  banker,  because  they  suffer  more  in  time  of  panic, 
said  Senator  Aldrich,  in  his  speech  at  St.  Paul ;  and  at  Detroit  he 
declared  his  belief  that  these  panics  "can  be  avoided  by  the 
adoption  of  a  proper  financial  system,  a  proper  organization  of 
credit."  Far  from  framing  a  plan  to  suit  Wall  Street,  the  Com- 
mission will  consider  the  whole  country.     He  said  at  St.  Louis  : 

"Our  system  must  be  one  which  will  satisfy  the  people  of  New 
England,  the  agriculturists  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  miners 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  the  merchants 
of  all  sections.  Surely  the  task  before  us  is  one  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions, and  the  result  of  our  efforts,  good  or  bad,  must  depend 
not  alone  upon  our  own  wisdom,  but  upon  the  assembled  good 
judgment  of  the  leading  banking  and  commercial  men  of  the  entire 
nation." 

After  summarizing  the  good  features  of  the  central-bank  scheme 
as  it  works  in  European  countries  and  telling  of  the  unanimity  of 
thoughtful  opinion  in  its  favor,  the  Senator  went  on  to  specify,  in 
his  Chicago  speech,  "certain  matters  and  provisions  that  must  be 
guarded  against  or  eliminated  from  any  possible  scheme  "  that  may 
be  adopted  in  this  country.  Some  interpret  this  as  a  statement  of 
the  precautions  that  would  be  taken  to  fit  the  central -bank  plan  to 
American  conditions.     He  said  : 

"First — It  would  be  impossible  to  establish  any  credit  organiza- 
tion that  would  interfere  with  or  control  existing  banks,  or  whose 
resources  or  credit  could  be  used  for  speculative  purposes  ;  or  that 
could  possibly  be  dominated  by  the  financial  men  or  institutions 
in  one  section  of  the  country.  We  have  many  financial  centers  of 
varying  importance  in  the  United  Slates  between  which  natural 
rivalries  exist ;  and  whatever  form  our  organization  might  take,  it 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  giving  to  one  banking-community 
any  advantage  over  another 

"Second — It  is  of  equal,  if  not  greater,  importance  that  any  plan 
which  should  be  agreed  upon  should  not  have,  or  be  likely  to  ac- 


quire, any  partizan  or  political  character  or  bias.  I  know  how 
difficult  it  is  in  a  country  like  ours,  with  a  government  by  parties, 
to  keep  subjects  of  governmental  policy  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
partizanship.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  recall  to  you  the 
number  of  monetary  problems  whose  solution  has  been  hopelessly 
delayed  by  being  dragged  into  the  political  arena.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  American  people  have  become  more  sensible  and  that  the 
bad  precedents  which  have  been  established  in  this  respect  in  the 
past  may  have  been  forgotten.  There  is  nothing  in  existing  con- 
ditions that  should  give  to  these  precedents  any  value 

"  I  have  too  much  confidence  in  the  inherent  good  judgment  and 
intelligence  of  our  countrymen  to  believe  that  the  dead  political 
issues  of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  could  be  revived,  or 
that  the  ghost  of  Andrew  Jackson  could  be  summoned  to  prevent 
a  consummation  which  would  be  advantageous  to  all." 


LYNCHINGS  CONDONED   IN   CAIRO 

"  ^T^HE  most  sickening  and  alarming  manifestation  of  barbarism 
*■  and  savagery  that  ever  occurred  in  a  civilized  country,"  is 
a  Southern  paper's  characterization  of  the  double  lynching  recently 
perpetrated  by  10,000  citizens  of  Cairo,  111.  In  this  mob  were  500 
women,  some  of  whom  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  fren- 
zied proceedings.  One  of  the  victims  was  a  negro  accused  of  as- 
saulting and  killing  a  white  girl,  the  other  a  white  man  awaiting 
trial  for  wife-murder.  The  negro's  turn  came  first,  and  his  execu- 
tion developed  into  an  orgy  of  blood-lust  which  has  drawn  ex- 
clamations of  horror  from  the  press  of  the  whole  country.  How 
surpass  in  deviltry  and  bloodthirstiness,  asks  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican,  the  hanging,  shooting,  and  burning  of  the 
victim,  the  parading  of  his  head  on  a  pole,  the  distributing  among 
the  crowd  of  pieces  of  his  heart,  and  fragments  of  the  blood-soaked 
rope,  as  souvenirs  ?  Yet  on  the  following  Sunday,  from  half  a 
dozen  pulpits  in  Cairo,  the  lynchings  were  condoned  as  a  natural 
outbreak  against  the  failure  of  the  law  of  the  State  to  punish  crime, 
the  ministers  declaring,  according  to  dispatches,  that  in  the  long 
run  the  mob's  crime  was  "likely  to  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise." 
One  Protestant  Episcopal  clergyman  is  quoted  as  saying  : 

"Cairo  stands  disgraced  before  the  world,  but  the  disgrace  is  not 
merely  in  the  lynchings.  The  real  disgrace  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
city  has  allowed  lawless  elements  to  control  civic  affairs.  .  .  .  This 
defiance  of  law  and  order  made  the  lynchings  necessary  for  the  in- 
fliction of  justice." 

The  Bulletin,   Cairo's  leading    newspaper,   says  the  lynchings 


Thf  West — "  The  organ  might  be  all  right,  but  I  don't  like  the 
organizer."  — Rehseintlie  St . I'aul  Pioneer  P*css. 
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were  "  the  logical  result  oi  years  oi  police  misgovernmenl  and  rank 
image  ol  justice  in  the  courts."     To  the  Mayoi  ol  Cairo  is 
attributed  comment  in  much  the  same  vein  • 

"The  entire  community  was  worked  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  no 
other  termination  wa-  possible.  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  are  pleased  at   the  turn  of  affairs,  and  while  they  deplore 


WHERE   THE  NEGRO'S  BODY  WAS  BURNED. 

( )n  November  1 1,  the  night  of  Cairo's  double  lync  lung,  a  negro  was 
hanged  and  shot  in  the  city's  principal  street,  and  his  body  dragged 

by  a  rope  to  the  spot  marked  X.  where  it  was  burned.  The  alley  in- 
to which  a  group  ol  women  and  children  are  gazing  is  where  the  body 
of  his  victim  was  foun  1 

the  disgrace  of  the  city  and  Sum-,  they  believe  that  the  result  will 
be  salutary. 

"There  has  not  been  an  official  execution  in  Cairo  for~ten  or  fif- 
teen years,  and  yet  the  city  has  had  its  share  of  murders.  Juries 
have  failed  to  convict  in  homicide  cases,  or  have  convicted  only 
for  minor  degrees,  and  it  lias  been  possible  for  murderers  toes- 
cape.  In  fact,  murder  in  Cairn  has.  I  regret  to  say,  been  tolerably 
safe. 

"The  feeling  against  crime  that  has  so  long  been  supprest  lias 
found  vent,  and  1  believe  Cairo  will  be  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
hereafter." 

The  attitude  of  Cairo's  ministers   is  regarded   with  surprize  by 
the  outside  press,  both  North  and   South.     Says  the  Chattanoo 
Times  : 

"Even  if  it  were  true  that  lawlessness  had  been  prevailing,  that 

vice  and  crime  were  running  unwhipt,  it  was  not  justified  that  the 
people  should  add  to  their  offense  of  indolent  indifference  to  civic 
duties  the  crime  of  murder.  Men  who  can  be  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  accountability  only  by  the  commission  of  felonies  had  bet- 
ter remain  unconsciously  tolerant  of  the  lesser  sins  and  wickedness 
that  thrive  in  their  midst. 

"The  trouble  with  Cairo  was  not  that  it  had  relatively  more 
criminals  and  more  lawlessness  than  other  of  its  neighbors,  but 
that  its  better  classes  have  permitted  themselves  to  live  in  a  sort 
of  'fool's  paradise,'  when  they  should  have  been  busy  attending  to 
their  civic  duties  and  selecting  men  for  office  who  would  enforce 
the  law.  It  is  a  dangerous  enterprise  always,  and  in  any  kind  of 
mitigating  circumstances,  when  the  pulpit  justifies  or  even  palliates 
a  crime." 

And  the  New  York  World  remarks  : 

"If  a  murder  can  be  extenuated  by  the  pulpit  on  the  ground  of 
-  efficacy  in  awakening  the  civic  conscience,  by  the  same  argu- 
ment arson,  burglary,  and  highway  robbery  have  similar  good  uses 
in  less  degree.  Apparently  New  York  Las  not  been  sufficiently 
appreciative  of  the  moral  asset  it  has  in  its  murderers,  its  gangs, 
and  its  grafters." 

It  seems  to  the  Richmond  (Ya.)  News-Leader  that  the  "lynch- 


ing /one"  is  moving  from  the  South  northward  and  westward  with 
the  negro  : 

"  Statistics  will  show,  we  think,  that  such  crimes  are  diminishing 
in  the  South  and  increasing  in  the  Northern  States  with  the  move- 
ment of  the  negro  toward  and  through  them.  It  may  be  that  the 
South  is  being  rid  of  the  bad  element  of  negroes  and  retaining  the 
steady,  industrious,  and  ambitious  who  are  peaceful  and  law- 
abiding.  It  is  a  plausible  theory  that  the  South  is  holding  the 
best  while  the  restless,  the  wandering,  and  the  politically  inclined 
and  the  irresponsible  of  both  sexes  go  to  the  North." 

The  same  paper  points  out  that  Cairo  is  a  "border  town,"  being 
just  across  the  river  from  Kentucky,  and  that,  like  Springfield  and 
Danville  in  the  same  State  of  Illinois,  "  it  is  a  city  of  refuge  for  the 
vicious  and  trifling  negroes  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana."  Moreover,  as  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal 
explains.  Cairo  has  naturally  a  considerable  floating  population, 
being  both  a  railroad  and  a  steamboat  center,  and  located  at  the 
junction  of  two  great  rivers  and  three  great  States.  A  Cairo  dis- 
patch to  the  Washington  Post  describes  the  lynching  of  the  negro, 
James,  as  follows  : 

"James  was  strung  up  to  the  public  arch.  The  rope  broke. 
Then  at  least  500  shots  were  poured  into  his  body.  He  made  a 
partial  confession  and  implicated  another  negro,  Arthur  Alexander, 
for  whom  the  mob  is  searching.  The  lynching  took  place  in  the 
most  prominent  square  of  the  city  in  the  presence  of  at  least  10.000 
persons. 

"Women  present  were  the  first  to  pull  the  rope.  When  it  broke 
the  frenzy  of  the  mob  was  uncontrollable,  and  they  fired  volley 
after  volley  into  James's  body,  shooting  him  to  pieces.  The  mob 
then  dragged  the  body  over  the  streets  for  more  than  a  mile  to  the 
alley  where  the  murder  was  committed,  and  burned  it." 

The  mob  then  broke  into  the  jail  where  its  other  chosen  victim 
was  confined  and  dragged  him  to  the  nearest  telegraph  pole.  Says 
the  dispatch  already  quoted  : 

"The  mob  gave  Salzner  a  chance  to  confess  after  the  rope  was 
around  his  neck,  lint  he  only  mumbled  that  his  sisters  had  killed 
his  w  ife. 

"The  mob  became  furious  at  this,  and  hardly  gave  him  a  chance 


io 


THE  CAIRO  COURT-HOUSE  AND  COUNTY  JAIL. 

On  the  same  night  that  it  lynched  the  negro  a  mob  broke  into  this 
building  and  hanged  awhite  prisoner  awaiting  trial  for  wife-murder. 
Another  prisoner  sought  by  the  mob  was  spirited  away  through  a 
back  exit  by  the  authorities.  -'  'O  - 

(lotjno:) 
to  pray.  A  short  religious  service  was  held,  after  whicly-tkebw.Bkjd 
strung  up.     He  wept  and  begged  for  his  life.  jrli  brjA" 

"A  stranger  stept  forward  and  said  he  believed  Salznenivbsliri-id 
nocent,  whereupon  the  mob  fell  upon  him,  kicked  hircvand  knM&eked'J 
him  down.  He  was  made  to  beg  for  mercy,  andfianraouiiiiCjed^iiEira;',' 
loud  voice  that  Salzner  should  be  lynched."   .joy  o'   (nxqcrios  i 
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THE  STANDARD-OIL  DECISION 

MINGLED  jubilation  and  cynicism  greet  the  preliminary  vic- 
tory of  the  Government  in  its  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  as  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade.  Thus  while  Attorney-General  Wickersham  declares  this 
decision  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  be 
"one  of  the  most  important  ever  rendered  in  this  country."  and 
while  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.)  hails  it  as  "a  brilliant 
victory  won  against  the  most  powerful  industrial  combination 
known  to  civilization"  and  as  a  vindicati  n  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
trust Law,  others  are  heard  to  predict  that  the  decision,  even  if 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court,  will  yield  next  to  nothing  in  practi- 
cal results.  "  It  leaves  the  structure  of  Standard-Oil  extortion  un- 
shaken and  unthreatened,"  asserts  the  New  York  Press  (Rep.), 
which  points  to  the  fact  that  the  announcement  of  this  apparently 
drastic  decision  had  very  little  effect  on  Standard-Oil  stock  on  the 
curb.     The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"If  President  Taf t  "and  his  attorney-general  wish  to  succeed 
where  President  Roosevelt's  Administration  failed  they  will  give 
us  no  cant  about  the  'victory'  won  in  the  Circuit  Court.  They 
will  take  the  proofs  of  crime  against  Standard  Oil  conspirators 
into  court  and  send  the  'really  responsible  '  men  to  prison." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Times  (Ind.),  on  the  other  hand, 
the  decision  serves  only  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the  faults 
of  the  present  Antitrust  Law,  which  that  paper  regards  as  alto- 
gether too  sweeping  in  its  inhibitions. 

This  suit  was  begun  three  years  ago  in  St.  Louis  under  the  di- 
rection of  Attorney-General  Moody.  Its  object  was  to  enjoin  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  William  Rockefeller,  Henry  M.  Flagler,  Henry 
H.  Rogers  (since  dead),  John  D.  Archbold,  Oliver  H.  Payne, 
Charles  M.  Pratt,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey,  and 
about  seventy  subsidiary  corporations  from  maintaining  a  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade,  to  monopolize  interstate 
and  international  commerce.  Testimony  was  taken  in  a  num- 
ber of  cities,  including  New  York,  Washington,  Cleveland,  Chi- 
cago, and  St.  Louis,  and  is  said  to  fill  twenty-one  volumes.  The 
final  argument  took  place  in  St.  Louis  last  spring,  and  the  decision 
was  given  out  last  week  with  an  elaborate  opinion  prepared  by 
Judge  W.  H.  Sanborn,  of  St.  Paul.  The  other  three  judges  con- 
curred, making  .the  decision  unanimous.  Judge  Sanborn's  opinion 
states  that  when  the  seven  individual  defendants  and  their  associ- 
ates in  1899  "caused  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  nineteen  cor- 
porations to  be  transferred  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey  in  exchange  for  its  stock,  so  that  the  latter  company  there- 
by acquired  the  legal  title  to  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  each  of  the 
nineteen  companies,  the  control  of  these  companies  and  of  all  the 
companies  which  they  controlled  and  the  power  to  fix  the  rates  of 
transportation,  the  purchase  and  selling  prices  of  petroleum  and 
its  products  which  all  these  corporations  should  pay  and  receive 
in  the  conduct  of  their  business  in  commerce  among  the  States 
and  with  foreign  nations,"  the  transaction  "constituted  a  combina- 
tion and  conspiracy  in  restraint  of,  and  to  monopolize,  commerce, 
among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations  in  violation  of  sections 

1  and  2  of  the  Antitrust  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  and  the  Government 
is  entitled  to  an  injunction  against  the  further  continuance  and 
operation  thereof."     The  court's  decree  says  in  part : 

"  That  the  Standard  Company,  its  directors,  officers,  agents,  serv- 
ants, and  employees  are  enjoined  and  prohibited  from  voting  any 
of  the  stock  in  any  of  the  subsidiary  companies  named  in  Section 

2  of  this  decree,  and  from  exercising  or  attempting  to  exercise  any 
control,  direction,  supervision,  or  influence  over  the  acts  of  these 
subsidiary  companies  by  virtue  of  its  holding  of  their  stock. 

"And  these  subsidiary  companies  .  .  .  are  enjoined  and  pro- 
hibited from  declaring  or  paying  any  dividends  to  the  Standard 
Company  on  account  of  any  of  the  stock  of  these  subsidiary  com- 
panies held  by  the  Standard  Company  and  from  permitting  the 
latter  company  !o  vote  any  stock  in,  or  to  .  .  .  exercise  any  con- 


trol over  .  .  .  said  companies  by  virtue  of  such  stock,  or  by  virtue 
of  the  power  over  such  subsidiary  corporations  acquired  by  means 
of  the  illegal  combination.  Put  the  defendants  are  not  prohibited 
by  this  decree  from  distributing  ratably  to  the  shareholders  of  the 
principal  company  the  shares  to  which  they  are  equitably  entitled 
in  the  stocks  of  the  defendant  corporations  that  are  parties  to  the 

combination 

"The  defendants  named  in  section  2  of  this  decree  are  enjoined 
and  prohibited,  until  the  discontinuance  of  the  operation  of  the 
illegal  combination,  from  engaging  or  continuing  in  commerce 
among  the  States  or  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States." 


THE  CHERRY  MINE  DISASTER 

P*HAT,  in  this  day  of  marvelous  achievement  in  science  and  in 

*■       scientific  devices  lessening  the  risk  of  various  hazardous 

occupations,  two  hundred  or  more  men  and  boys  "must  perish 

in   a   burning   mine   only  a   few   hundred   feet  from  the  earth's 

placid  exterior,  the  open  fields,  and  the  light  of  day,"  is,  according 
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WIDOWS    AND   ORPHANS    WAITING    FOR    NEWS    FROM    THE    PIT. 

to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  simply  the  grim  "irony  of  cir- 
cumstance." While  this  paper  finds  indications  of  "slovenly  man- 
agement," the  press  in  general  do  not  place  the  blame  upon  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  company  operating  the  mine,  but  rather 
upon  the  carelessness  of  some  workman  who  perished  with  his  fel- 
lows. The  catastrophe  of  November  13,  in  the  mine  of  the  St.  Paul 
Coal  Company  at  Cherry,  111.,  will  rank  among  the  greatest 
mining-disasters  of  modern  times,  while  the  final  rescue  of 
20  survivors  after  seven  days'  imprisonment  in  a  remote  sec- 
tion of  the  mine  adds  a  dramatic  touch  to  the  horror  of 
this  event.  Such  horrors,  says  the  Baltimore  .h/ierican,  "con- 
stitute a  blemish  on  m  dern  civilization,"  and  the  statement 
vouched  for  by  the  Indianapolis  News  that  "between  1900  and 
1908  23,539  men  were  reported  killed  in  American  mines,"  lends 
force  to  the  assertion  of  the  New  Haven  Palladium  that  "it  is  a 
shame  that  our  own  country,  with  all  its  great  minds  and  its  men 
of  fabulous  wealth,  can  not  apply  its  genius  to  finding  a  remedy 
for  the  terrible  human  slaughter  in  the  mines."  Similar  statements 
are  made  by  the  Washington  Times,  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch, and  the  Buffalo  Times,  while  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  asks  if 
such  things  must  be  deemed  unavoidable.  This  question  has  an 
affirmative  answer  from  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  which  puts  the 
labor  and  peril  of  the  coal-miner  "among  the  things  fundamental 
to  the  portentous  thing  we  call  modern  civilization,  with  its  sooty 
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SCEN  l'.S  AT  CHERRY. 


palaces  and  roaring  workshops,"  for  "a  coal-mine  is  a  tinder  box 
anyhow,  with  its  coal,  its  dust,  its  grease,  and  its  masses  of  tim- 
ber." The  Washington  Star  also  finds  th.it  the  coal-mining  busi- 
ness is  bound  to  be  extremely  hazardous  : 

"  The  operations  are  conducted  over  a  large  area  underground 
in  the  dark  with  the  most  complex  system  of  thoroughfares  and  by- 
ways. Direct  and  continuous  supervision  over  the  workings  is 
difficult,  in  some  cases  impossible.  Trust  must  be  placed  in  the 
working  gang  and  in  individual  miners  for  the  observance  of  the 
rules  necessary  to  safeguard  life,  lint  sometimes  the  management 
reduces  the  supervisory  force  to  the  point  where  danger  is  multi- 
plied unnecessarily  by  the  lack  of  a  steady,  ceaseless  inspection 
necessary  to  maintain  discipline  and  to  give  force  to  rule-. 

"  The  workers  in  the  mines  grow  careless.  Knowing  full  well 
the  dangerous  nature  of  their  occupation  and  the  peril  of  their  sur- 
roundings ;   they  become  indifferent  and  take  risks." 

There  seems  to  have  been  carelessness  of  this  sort  at  Cherry, 
where  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin  notes  a  "succession  of  blunder- 
ing accidents."  which  it  sums  up  as  follows  : 

"The  coal  is  mined  at  a  great  distance  underground.  The  main 
and  air  shafts  both  descend  to  the  lower  level,  a  depth  ot  500  feet. 
Six  bales  of  hay.  on  a  car  en  route  to  the  stables  on  the  jSo-foot 
level,  where  the  mine  mules  were  housed,  were  ignited  by  the  lamp 
of  a  workman  who  carelessly  brushed  too  near.  Then  there  was 
a  panic.  The  draft  caused  by  the  fan  at  the  top  of  the  airshaft 
caused  a  powerful  current  of  air  to  blow  down  the  main  shaft.  To 
this  shaft,  the  driver,  in  confusion,  hurried  the  blazing  hay,  where 
it  blazed  more  fiercely  than  ever,  setting  fire  to  the  planking  of  the 
mine.  Moreover,  the  suffocating  smoke  was  carried  by  the  draft 
down  to  the  500-foot  level  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  shaft.  Near 
the  shaft  collected  as  many  of  the  hundreds  of  men  in  the  mine  as 
could  make  their  way  through  the  galleries.  The  cage  was  drawn 
up  many  times  full  of  miners.  Then  there  was  a  signal  from  be- 
low to  reverse  the  fan,  which  was  done,  unhappily,  for  it  caused 
a  draft  that  cut  off  the  escape  of  those  who  had  started  to  climb 
the  ladder  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  level.  A  rescue  party  of 
ten  men  went  down,  and  four  loads  of  men  were  brought  up  to  the 
surface.  After  the  fifth  descent  the  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
hoisting-apparatus  received  no  signal  from  below  to  draw  up  the 
car.  Contrary  to  the  implorings  of  those  at  the  surface,  he  waited, 
saying  that  to  draw  up  before  all  were  ready  might  cause  the  death 
of  some  of  the  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  Finally,  when  he 
changed  his  mind  and  drew  up  the  cage  it  was  found  to  contain 
ten  dead  bodies,  blackened  by  flames.  Soon  after  the  hose  at  the 
surface  was  brought  into  use  in  pumping  water  into  the  shaft  the 
water-supply  gave  out,  and  a  long  wait  was  necessitated  while 
water  was  brought  from  a  distance." 


There  is  hardly  an  exception  in  the  press  of  the  country  to  the 
opinion  voiced  by  the  New  York  Tribune  that  "the  disaster  was 
primarily  due  to  individual  carelessness."  the  Kansas  City  Journal 
saying  : 

"  For  once  in  the  history  of  mine  disasters  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  evidence  that  the  mine  company  was  remotely  responsible 
lor  the  accident.  Hvery  precaution  had  been  taken  except  the  im- 
possible one  against  reckless  playing  with  death  on  the  part  of  the 
men  themselves." 

The  "magnificent  heroism  of  the  twelve  rescuers  who  deliberately 
went  to  their  deaths  in  the  fiery  mine  in  an  effort  to  save  their  im- 
prisoned fellows"  is  looked  upon  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
as  a  kind  of  courage  "infinitely  superior  to  any  other."  This  was 
"heroism  at  its  highest,"  for  these  men,  as  the  New  York  Times 
puts  it,  "went  down  into  the  dark  and  the  stifling  smoke,  intoxi- 
cated by  no  excitement  of  battle  and  far  beyond  the  sound  of 
cheers." 

The  New  York  American  thinks  that  this  terrible  event  ought 
not  to  pass  "without  leaving  its  mark  upon  the  laws  of  the  land," 
,\n<\  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  hints  that  government  con- 
trol might  reduce  the  number  of  mine  horrors.  Not  content  with 
demanding  an  "unsparing  and  comprehensive  "  investigation,  the 
Milwaukee  Free  Press  discovers  in  such  disasters  as  this  the 
"most  potent  arguments  in  behalf  of  laws  compelling  greater  pro- 
visions for  safety  in  dangerous  industries  and  some  form  of  indus- 
trial insurance  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  unavoidable  accidents." 


A  NEGRO'S  LEGAL  VICTORY  IN  THE  SOUTH^A  recent 
decision  of  the  Mississippi  Supreme  Court  is  hailed  by  the  New 
Orleans  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate  (Afro- American)  as 
showing  "in  the  first  place,  what  one  lone  negro  may  do  with  right 
on  his  side,"  and  "in  the  second  place,  that  Southern  men  can  be 
fair."     The  paper  mentioned  outlines  the  case  briefly  as  follows  : 

"Some  time  ago  the  Mississippi  legislature  passed  a  law*  which 
provided  for  the  levying  of  a  tax  for  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
tural schools  for  whites.  While  the  tax  was  by  legislative  enact- 
ment and  was  levied  upon  colored  and  white  property  alike,  the 
schools  were  to  be  limited  to  the  whites,  manifestly  a  discrimina- 
tion. One  Jasper  County  negro  saw  that  this  legislation  was  un- 
fair, and  he  had  the  manhood  to  state  his  conviction.  He  went 
further.  He  placed  his  contention  before  the  Chancery  Court  and 
the  Chancery  Court  upheld  the  contention  of  the  negro  and  de- 
clared the  legislation  unconstitutional.     The  supporters  of  the  law 
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appealed  from  the  decision  of  the  Chancer)-  Court  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  negro  held  on  and  his  plea  was  made  before  the  great- 
est tribunal  of  Mississippi,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  this  body  of 
eminent  jurists,  several  of  whom  were  appointed  by  Governor 
Vardaman,  took  the  side  of  the  negro  and  the  lower  court  and  de- 
clared the  law  unconstitutional." 

"  The  upward  path  of  the  negro."  the  same  paper  goes  on  to  saj , 
"is  necessarily  one  of  contention,  and  when  he  is  sure  he  is  right, 
he  should  go  ahead." 


MONOPOLIZING  COMMUNICATION 

"\  r  ANY  observers  see  in  the  purchase  Jast  week  of  the  Gould 
-1-*  ^  interests  in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  by 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  the  beginning, 
if  not  the  consummation,  of  a  gigantic  "Communication  Trust." 


HEAD    OF    THE    GREATEST    PUBLIC-SERVICE     CORPORATION 
IN    THE    WORLD. 

Theodore  N.  Vail  is  President  of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  which  last  week  acquired  a  controlling  inter- 
est in  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company. 

By  this  transaction  about  $28,000,000  of  the  $100, 000, 000 of  Western 
Union  stock  outstanding  changed  hands,  and  owing  to  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  remainder  this  amount  is  said  to  carry  control. 
"The  new  fact  of  the  world  of  business,"  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Mail,  "is  that  there  is  now  practically  one  ownership  of 
the  nation's  system  of  telegraph  and  telephone  communication." 
Altho  the  avowed  purpose  of  this  move  is  betterment  of  service 
and  economy  of  operation,  it  involves  possibilities  of  conflict  with 
the  Federal  Antitrust  Law  and  of  oppression  to  the  public,  which 
are  said  to  be  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Says  a  Washington  dispatch  in  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  because  of  the  numerous  complaints  from  different  sections  of 
the  country  that  the  telephone  companies  were  violating  the 
Sherman  Law  by  absorbing  the  smaller  companies  and  establish- 
ing monopolies,  the  Senate  a  year  ago  instructed  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  make  an  investigation  into  the  conduct 
of  all  telephone  and  telegraph  companies  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness. The  Bureau' of  Corporations  undertook  the  work  and  has 
collected  a  large  number  of  data,  which  will  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress in  a  preliminary  report  early  in  the  coming  session. 

"If  the  attorney-general  feels  that  proceedings  against  the 
merged  companies  are  justified  he  will  doubtless  call  on  the  Bureau 
of  Corporations  for  its  data,  so  that  a  great  amount  of  labor  on 
the  part  of  his  agents  will  be  saved. 

"The  belief  was  exprest  at  the  department  that  the  latest  com- 
bination includes  not  only  the  Western  Union  and  the  American 


Telegraph  and  Telephone  companies,  but  the  Postal  Company  as 
well." 

The  latter  suggestion  is  flatly  denied  by  President  Clarence  H. 
Mackay,  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  and  allied  companies, 
but  it  is  admitted  that  the  Postal  owns  a  $10,000,000  interest  in  the 
American  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Company.  President  Theo- 
dore N.  Vail,  of  the  latter  company,  is  no  less  emphatic  in  his 
denial.  "  Notwithstanding  these  denials,"  says  a  Boston  dispatch, 
"the  belief  still  persists  that  ultimately  the  two  concerns  will  be 
merged  with  the  Mackay  companies." 

Mr.  Vail  says  that  one  result  of  this  company's  purchase  of  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Western  Union  is  that  "every  man  who 
has  a  telephone  in  his  house  or  office  has  also  what  amounts  to  a 
telegraph  wire,"  since  he  can  "call  up  the  telegraph  office  by  tele- 
phone and  give  his  message,  which  will  be  sent  by  telegraph  and 
delivered  by  telephone,  thus  eliminating  the  waste  of  time  for 
messenger  service  at  both  ends."  In  the  second  place,  he  says, 
the  public  will  be  benefited  by  economy,  since  by  a  new  invention 
a  telephone  message  and  a  telegram  may  be  passed  over  one  wire 
at  the  same  time. 

By  itself,  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  the  fact  that 
the  dominating  corporation  which  controls  a  great  part  of  the  tele- 
phone system  of  the  country  has  secured  a  commanding  ownership 
in  the  chief  telegraph  system  ought  not  to  be  an  occasion  of  anxiety. 
But  it  adds  that  the  suggested  possibility  of  further  consolidations 
in  the  means  of  communication  "excites  concern." 

As  to  the  possibility  of  opposing  the  present  so-called  merger 
on  legal  grounds  the  same  paper  says  : 

"No  actual  consolidation  has  taken  place  or  is  yet  announced, 
and  the  combination  of  two  lines  of  business  under  one  control 
may  not  be  subject  to  the  same  inhibition  that  would  apply  to  the 
combination  of  two  companies  engaged  in  the  same  business. 
The  managers  of  the  operation,  in  other  words,  may  be  assumed 
to  be  proceeding  with  conscious  regard  for  any  obstacles  that  may 
threaten  from  the  Antitrust  Law  or  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law 
or  from  the  various  State  statutes." 

Says  the  Washington  Times : 

"  If  the  managers  of  the  enterprise  are  to  undertake  a  project  in 
watering  stocks  they  will  without  doubt  find  themselves  confronting 
a  hostile  public  sentiment  such  as  has  never  before  opposed  itself 
to  a  like  enterprise.  The  country  has  come  to  understand,  as 
never  before,  what  is  meant  by  inflation  of  capital.  It  understands 
the  advantages  of  consolidation,  unification,  elimination  of  dupli- 
cated service  and  expenses  ;  but  it  wants  some  of  the  benefits  of 
those  improvements  to  go  to  the  public,  and  not  all  of  them  to  be 
crystallized  into  dividends  on  increased  capital.  That  is  the 
simplest  statement  of  the  public  interest  in  the  matter." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  unemployed  veracity  in  politics  still. — Washington 
Post. 

Alaska  is  being  touted  as  the  dairying-country  of  the  future.  Ice  cream? — 
Cleveland  Leader. 

Perhaps  the  Sugar  Trust  hopes  justice  will  use  a  pair  of  the  old  custom-house 
scales. — Washington  Post. 

Peary  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  discovered  the  Geographic  Society 
anyhow. — Cleveland  Leader. 

Just  to  show  its  democratic  spirit  the  Sugar  Trust  condescends  to  treat  with 
the  United  States  Government  as  an  equal. — Chicago  News. 

The  public  might  forgive  the  ease  with  which  divorce  is  effected  among  mil- 
lionaires,   but    the   secrecy — never. — New    York   Evening   Post. 

After  13,000  miles  of  dinners,  it  is  not  strange  that  President  Taft  comes  out 
in  favor  of  a  national  board  of  health. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

If,  as  Shakespeare  says,  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  the  Sugar  Trust 
ought  to  be  able  to  turn  its  present  predicament  into  cash. — New  York  Evening 
Post. 

The  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi  deserves  credit  for  the  arctic  travel  and  mountain- 
climbing  he  has  accomplished  without  precipitating  any  controversies. — Wash- 
ington Star. 

In  the  matter  of  "  levitations"  and  other  forms  of  dispensing  with  the  law  of 
gravitation,  Eusapia's  table  is  far  behind  the  Sugar  Trust's  scales. — New  1 
Evening  Post. 
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AMERICA  NOT   A  CATSPAW  FOR 
ENGLAND 

AN  English  writer  gives  us  a  sad  article  on  America's  coldness 
for  Britain  under  the  title.  "The  End  of  a  Dream."  The 
British  have  been  dreaming,  it  appears,  that  they  have  a  tacit  ally 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  dream's  end  is  an  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  not.  It  will  be  remembered  that  during  our 
war  with  Spain  an  enthusiastic  Briton  jumped  to  his  feet  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  proposed  that  Great  Britain 
lend  us  her  Navy.  The  loan  was  quite  unnecessary,  but  the 
speaker  voiced  the  feeling  of  many  of  his  countrymen,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  friendly  spirit  for  this  country  has  grown  until  a 
few  years  ago  the  British  Government  withdrew  their  war-ships 
from  Canadian  and  West  Indian  waters  on  the  theory  that  Britain 
has  nobody  to  fear  in  this  hemisphere.  During  the  present  British 
panic  at  the  German  dreadnoughts  more  than  one  Britisli  speaker 
has  referred  to  America  as  a  Power  sure  tc  come  to  Britain's 
rescue  if  needed,  but  there  has  been  a  noticeable  lack  of  response 
to  this  sentiment  from  America. 

The  present  article  on  the  end  of  the  dream,  which  appears  in 
the  London  Fortnightly  Rei'iew.  is  inspired  by  just  such  a  lack  of 
response  to  a  recent  "exuberant  speech"  by  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford  before  the  Pilgrims'  Club,  during  his  visit  to  this  country. 
In  this  speech  the  British  Admiral  broached  the  proposal  of  an 
armed  Anglo-American  alliance  as  "the  best  guaranty  of  the 
world's  peace."  A  Briton  would  expect  the  American  press  to 
hail  the  proposal  with  enthusiasm,  but  in  the  next  morning's 
papers  "the  appeal  fell  Hat."  and  it  was  treated  with  "coldness," 
"much  ridicule,"  and  "considerable  hostility."  This  writer  be- 
lieves that  in  the  sentiments  with  which  a  large  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans regard  England  there  is  "not  a  tinge  of  definite  sympathy, 
and  not  a  trace  of  decided  preference."  On  this  point  he  enlarges 
as  follows  : 

"There  is  a  large  friendly  minority  in  the  United  States;  there 
is  another  but  hostile  minority  as  large  and  perhaps  larger  :  there 
is  a  third  element  which  is  neutral  or  fluctuating  in  its  sentiments 
upon  the  Anglo-American  question,  but  is  probably  more  affected 
by  the  hostile  press  than  by  friendly  opinion.  If  we  examine  this 
issue  with  realism  we  shall  see  at  once  how  easy  it  is  to  misrepre- 
sent present  appeals  for  Anglo-American  friendship.  Do  we  ex- 
pect America  to  help  us  in  maintaining  British  naval  supremacy 
upon  terms  of  reduced  cost  and  limited  liability  ?  Such  favorable 
conditions  of  national  existence  are  no  longer  granted  by  fate  to 
mortals.  Whatever  action  or  neutrality  may  be  preferred  by  the 
L'nited  States  will  be  dictated,  not  by  good  feeling  or  otherwise, 
but  by  considerations  of  what    is  called  good   business.      And, 


above  all,  let  us  be  certain  of  this  fundamental  principle— that 
American  money  will  be  spent  and  American  efforts  made  for 
American  account.  Without  the  slightest  disturbance  of  the  good- 
will with  which  we  ourselves  regard  the  l'nited  States,  let  us  cast 
off  once  for  all  the  pernicious  ami  futile  dream  that  the  Republic 
will  ever  be  induced  to  play  for  sentimental  reasons  and  for  our 
benefit  the  part  of  'a  brilliant  second.'  In  that  direction  we  have 
at  present  just  nothing  to  expect ;  and  the  more  we  realize  the 
whole  severity  and  significance  of  that  strengthening  thought,  the 
better  it  will  be." 

It  is  natural  to  ask  what  part  America  would  play  in  case  ot  a 
struggle  between  England  and  Germany.  If  any  Englishman  has 
any  idea  of  "the  maintenance  of  British  supremacy  at  American 
expense,"  he  must  learn  to  consider  that  "it  is  an  idea  which  will 
continue  to  leave  the  majority  of  the  American  people  perfectly 
cold."  America's  alliance  with  England  in  war,  if  ever  it  comes 
about,  must  be  an  advantageous  alliance  and  the  advantage  of  it, 
if  it  should  ever  exist,  can  be  discovered  only  by  the  Americans 
themselves.  The  Fortnightly  continues  in  its  strain  of  judicial 
cold-bloodedness  in  these  words  : 

"American  hostility  to  England  is  less  than  it  was  before  the 
Cuban  war.  But  the  force  of  positive  friendship  for  this  country 
is  also  less.  In  the  last  few  years  there  has  come  about  a  reaction 
in  Germany's  favor  almost  as  strong  as  the  opposite  reaction 
against  Japan.  Berlin  has  not  quite,  as  it  once  rather  prematurely 
hoped,  won  everything  at  Washington,  but  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has 
reason  to  be  proud  of  its  successes.  But  there  are  signs  of  another 
movement.  The  closest  students  of  affairs  across  the  Atlantic  are 
beginning  to  understand  wdiat  the  Hohenzollern  and  Hapsburg 
alliance  means.  They  perceive  that  it  represents  an  armed  com- 
bination with  which  nothing  else  in  the  world  can  compare. 
Americans  realize  that  if  Germany  ever  won  the  mastery  of  the 
sea,  it  might  not  be  so  easy  for  either  English-speaking  Power  to 
get  it  back.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal  might  prove  to  be  worth  just  nothing  if  the  immense  mili- 
tary resources  of  the  German  Empire  once  secured  full  maritime 
mobility.  The  United  States  would  have  its  naval  strength 
divided  between  two  oceans.  German  naval  strength  would  be 
concentrated  in  one.  The  possible  consequences  need  not  be 
pointed  out.  It  is  essential  that  Americans  should  be  left  to  think 
out  the  matter  for  themselves,  and  that  responsible  persons  in  this 
country  should  make  no  attempt  to  prejudice  the  process  of 
reflection." 

Recent  changes  in  European  high  politics  may,  however,  possibly 
react  on  American  opinion,  we  are  told,  and  the  writer  concludes 
in  a  somewhat  less  pessimistic  vein.  He  tells  us  that  America,  in 
any  case,  will  be  no  nation's   catspaw  : 

"  If  there  is  no  cause  for  complacent  optimism,  there  is  as  little 
for  morbid  fear  that  Washington  statesmanship  will  be  made  the 
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catspaw  of  German  projects.  The  quadruple  entente,  completed 
by  the  Czar's  visit  to  King-  Victor  at  Racconigi,  will  not  be  with- 
out its  effect  in  deciding  which  way  the  balance  of  sympathies  in 
the  United  States  shall  gradually  incline.  American  intentions  in 
this  controversy  will  ripen,  but  they  will  not  ripen  in  a  hurry ;  and 
they  will  be  determined  by  the  general  American  view  of  American 
interests,  and  by  nothing  else." 


HOW  THE  ENGLISH  RICH  USE  THE  LAND— Mr.  G.  K. 
Chesterton  has  inveighed  against  the  ducal  .  mdlords  of  England 
as  "enemies  to  property."  because  the  land  which  should  be  ap- 
portioned, even  by  "confiscation,"  among  the  small  farmers,  is 
given  away  to  deer  and  game  birds.  The  amount  of  game  raised 
on  some  of  the  great  estates  is  ridiculously  enormous,  says  Mr. 
\V.  T.  Stead  in  his  Review  of  Reviews  (London).  He  gives  the 
following  figures  as  illustrating  his  opinion.  The  estate  he  chooses 
as  ivpical  is  that    of    Strathfieldsaye,   consisting  of   S,ooo  acres, 


which  was  granted  to  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  by  the  Crown, 
as  the  reward  of  his  military  services.  The  birds  and  other  game 
shot  by  the  succeeding  dukes  and  their  friends  from  1887  to  1909, 
on  this  estate,  include  pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  and 
woodcock.     We  give  merely  the  annual  totals,  and  the  grand  total : 


Seasons.  Tota!c. 

1887-88 6.880 

1888-S9 5,560 

1889-90 2,871 

1890-91 3.619 

1891-92 4.752 

1892-93 6,371 

1893-94 7.209 

1894-95 11,614 

1895-96 9.443 


Seasons.  Totals. 

1896-97 10.362 

1897-98 14.872 

1898-99 10.316 

1899-1900 9.272 

1900-01 6,642 

1901-02 6,378 

1902-03 2,688 

1903-04 1. 613 

1904-05 5.55o 


Seasons.  Totals. 

1905-06 6,436 

1906-07 S.S90 

1907-08 5,274 

1908-09 5,973 

Grand  total  in 

2  2  years.  .     .  i  49,285 


And  the  farmer  and  laborer  could  not  touch  a  single  head, 
even  if  they  found  the  game  on  the  road,  or  on  their  land — ex- 
cepting by  express  permission  of  the  Duke.  Even  to  enter  a 
preserve  is  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  felony,  as  a  poacher  or  game 
thief. 


NEW    ASPECT    OK    THE    NORTH    POLE 


-Floh  (Vienna) 


THE    ETERNAL  QUESTION   OF  THE    POLE. 

American  Commission  at  the  North  Pole  examining  witnesses. 

— Fischietio  (Turin ). 


PEARY S    PRESENT. 


Tak  1   — "  I  am.  of  course,  extremely  grateful,  my  friend,  but  1  fear 
there  is  more  bitter  than  sweet  in  this  morsel."     —  Amsterdammer. 


America's  latest  prize-fight  makes  even  tht  birds  smii  1 

— Brokigii  Rhid  (Stockholm1. 
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IN   DEFENSE  OF  FERRER 

^o  much  has  been  published  in  condemnation  oJ  Francisco 
»— '  Ferreras  togive  interest  and  importance  toa  spirited  defense 
di  his  character,  from  the  pen  ol  an  ex-Senator  of  the  French 
Republic,  printed  in  a  London  review  of  the  first  importance. 
.Alfred  Naquet  classes  Francisco  Ferrer  Guardia  with  the  first 
leaders  of  progressive  thought  in  Europe.  He  thinks  he  ought  to 
rind  his  niche  in  the  temple  of  heroic  lame  with  such  heroes  of  the 


ORDER    REIGNS    \  I    BARI    I  I  <  >S  \ 

Rire  |  Paris) 

Renaissance  as  Etienne  l)olet.  who  was  before  his  age  and  was 
burned  by  order  of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  as  were  Giordano  Bruno 
and  John  Huss.  The  writer  of  this  article,  in  The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After,  styles  himself  "  a  confidential  friend"  of  the 
founder  of  the  Modern  School  at  Barcelona.  For  Ferrer,  we  are 
told,  did  not  believe  in  the  employment  of  revolutionary  violence 
as  a  means  of  enforcing  reforms.  He  had  begun  as  a  conspirator, 
but  ended  as  a  peaceable  reformer,  says  Mr.  Naquet.  To  quote 
his  words  on  Ferrer  : 

"  He  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  employment  ol  vio- 
lence is  useless  ;  that,  despite  its  apparent  swiftness,  it  is  the  slow- 
est method  in  the  em\.  .  .  .  Every  day  he  was  alienated  more  ami 
more  from  the  idea  of  revolutionary  action,  confining  himself 
more  completely  than  ever  to  the  work  of  the  Escuela Moderna, 
and  to  the  publishing-house  which  he  had  founded  at  Barcelona  in 
order  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  new  teaching  the  books  which 
seemed  to  him  indispensable  to  the  carrying  out  of  his  idea." 

The  main  proofs  against  the  accused  man  were  derived  from  the 
language  used  in  certain  proclamations  found  in  his  possession. 
notes  Mr.  Naquet.  There  is  no  evidence,  excepting  the  statement 
of  the  police,  that  these  documents  were  ever  found,  and  even  if 
found  they  proved  nothing,  declares  Capt.  Francisco  Galceraii, 
who  defended  the  prisoner  during  his  trial.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"'These  proclamations  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  a  search 
conducted  by  the  police  at  Mas  Germinal,  without  the  presence  ol 
any  one  who  could  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  a  guaranty  of  the 
genuineness  of  the  discovery.  On  no  other  occasion  were  the 
searchers  rewarded  by  any  results.  These  proclamations,  of  which 
my  client  denies  the  authorship,  are  full  of  such  colossal  errors 
that  the  mere  sight  of  them  would  suffice  to  prove  that  they  were 
issued  anterior  to  the  latest  events  and  were  w  ritten  at  another 
period  and  for  quite  another  object.'  Capt.  Francisco  Galceran 
goes  on  to  remark  that,  even  if  the  said  proclamations  had  been 
composed  by  his  client,  the  fact  of  his  having  written  them  and  of 
his  having  put  them  away  in  a  file  of  papers,  and  leaving  them  after- 
ward unpublished  to  the  world,  can  not  constitute  a  crime.  The 
crime,  if  crime  indeed  there  was,  would  solely  have  been  that 
committed  by  the  Conservative  journals  that  spread  the  document 
broadcast  by  thousands  of  copies,  without  permission  of  the  pre- 
tended author  and  in  spite  of  the  magisterial  secrecy  attaching  in 


Spain  <o  documents  discovered  in  the  course  ol  magistei  ial  inves- 
tigations." 

Ex-Senator  Naquet  concludes  his  defense  and  eulogy  of  the 
alleged  revolutionary  with  the  following  glowing  words  : 

"  Ferrer  has  been  shot.  This  great  citizen,  this  great  education- 
ist,  this  good  and  noble  man,  no  longer  lives.  He  died  innocent 
mi  the  crimes  imputed  to  him:  lie  died  without  being  allowed  to 
defend  himself,  without  any  opportunity  ol  sifting  the  charges  or 
examining  the  witnesses  brought  up  against  him. 

"1  do  not  weep  for  him  ;  we  are  all  under  sentence  of  death  from 
the  moment  of  our  birth,  and  to  die.  like  Ferrer,  sacrificed  for  the 
most  exalted  sentiments  <>t  humanity,  is  to  escape  death  in  order 
to  enter  into  immortality.  Ferrer  will  live  forever  enshrined  in 
history  like  all  those  who  have  fallen  for  the  enfranchisement  of 
human  thought  the  men  like  Giordano  Bruno,  Etienne  Dolet, 
John  Huss,  and  all  the  martrys  of  the  Inquisition  of  which  he  is 
the  last  in  order  <>l  date,  but  not  in  glorv." 


BLIND   VENGEANCE   OF  KOREA 

r* HE  dethronement  of  their  Emperor  and  the  substitution  of 
*■  his  son  as  a  mere  dummy  of  royalty,  the  cruelty  of  Japanese 
officials,  and  anger  of  Korea  at  Japanese  immigration  are,  accord- 
ing to  the  European  press,  the  causes  which  led  to  the  assassina- 
tion of  Prince  Ito.  It  is  an  example  of  the  savage  tho  passive  re- 
sentment of  a  nation  finding  expression  in  the  fury  of  a  single 
fanatic.  The  newspapers  of  Germany,  France,  Austria,  and  Eng- 
land agree  in  such  a  palliation,  or  at  least  explanation,  of  a  crime 
which  is  in  no  way  justifiable,  altho  the  feelings  that  led  to  it  may 
have  been.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  London  Spectator,  which 
sa\s  that  "there  is  no  doubt  that  the  [Japanese)  military  policy  in 
Korea  immediately  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  narrow  and 
hard."  '  >ther  papers  think  the  indignation  of  the  Koreans  had  a 
much  deeper  foundation.  Thus  the  Pester  Lloyd 'defines  the  issue 
by  stating  that  the  assassination  was  the  work  of  the  party  who  sup- 
ported the  fleposed   Emperor  of   Korea,  and  proceeds  as  follows: 

"When  Japan,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Russia,  assumed 
the  protectorate  ol    Korea  it  was  Jto  who  conceived  the  plan  on 
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"   HELP  !    .    .    .    HELP '    ' 

Chorus  of  Onlookers — "  Unbar  the  gate  and  we'll  help  you." 

—National  Rcvieiv  (Shanghai). 

which, the  'Hermit  Kingdom'  was  to  be  administered.  ...  A 
short  time  afterward  Ito  himself  went  as  'Tokan'  or  General  Resi- 
lient to  Seoul.  His  first  act  was  to  dethrone  the  Emperor  on  ac- 
count of  the  protest  against  Japanese  domination  made  in  1905. 
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The  Emperor  was  thus  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son 
in  July,  1907,  and  the  new  sovereignty  was  reduced  to  no  more 
than  a  make-believe.  These  occurrences  excited  repeated  revolts 
against  the  Japanese  domination,  and  in  these  revolts  the  Korean 
Army,  incited  by  the  ex-Emperor,  took  part.  Prince  Ito  hastened 
to  disband  the  Korean  forces,  and,  in  addition  to  his  regular  garri- 
son, imported  more  and  more  Japanese  troops,  who  formed  a  sort 
of  colony  in  the  country. 

"The  assassination  was  evidently  the  act  of  the  ex-Emperor's 
party,  who  have  brought  it  about  that  the  founder  of  the  new  order 
of  things  in  Japan,  and  the  greatest  of  contemporary  statesmen, 
should  be  treacherously  murdered  just  at  the  moment  when  he  was 
on  the  point  of  crowning  his  long  series  of  diplomatic  successes  by 
solving  the  greatest  of  problems  presented  by  Asiatic  politics." 

He  suffered  from  the  sins  of  his  subordinates,  declares  the  Paris 
Temps,  which,  after  relating  at  length  his  life  and  his  successes  as 
a  statesman,  so  well  known  to  Americans,  adds  in  conclusion  : 

"  In  spite  of  his  excellent  intentions  Prince  Ito  failed  to  appease 
the  hatred  of  Korea.  It  was  to  him  that  the  Koreans  imputed  the 
brutal  acts  so  often  committed  by  his  deputies  in  the  Japanese  ad- 
ministration of  the  country.  Still  further,  their  patriotism  saw  in 
him  the  detested  representative  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  'The 
Empire  of  the  Morning  Calm  '  was  impotent  to  defend  its  liberty, 
and  the  consciousness  of  defeat  immediately  suggested  assassina- 
tion as  the  only  reprisal.  The  victim  of  this  revenge  was,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  responsible  for  a  historical  situation  so  grievous 
to  Korea.  Moreover,  assassination,  under  any  circumstances,  is 
not  an  expedient  which  commands  our  approval.  Europe,  there- 
fore, will  render  the  just  homage  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  an 
illustrious  statesman  whose  end  was  so  tragic." 

The  Koreans  were  incensed  by  the  intolerable  weight  of  Japan- 
ese fetters  and  Japanese  cruelties,  remarks  the  well-informed 
Hamburger  JVackrichten,  and  the  assassination  was  not  unex- 
pected.    Twice  before  had  it  been  attempted.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Prince  Ito's  personal  safety  was  protected  by  the  troops  at 
Seoul,  as  in  Japan.  He  fell  a  victim  to  Korean  vengeance  in 
Manchuria.  It  is  unquestionable  that  Korea  within  the  brief 
space  of  a  few  years  made  extraordinary  progress  in  education  as 
well  as  in  trade  under  his  administration.  But  the  subjugated 
Koreans  felt  no  less  keenly  the  fetters  they  bore.  A  Japanese  has 
described  for  us  in  a  Japanese  newspaper  the  horrible  maltreat- 
ment of  the  Koreans  by  his  countrymen,  the  contempt  which  the 
Japanese  showed  for  Koreans,  and  the  wrath  with  which  the 
Koreans  regarded  the  daily  increasing  number  of  Japanese  settlers. 
Naturally  this  wrath  found  a  definite  object  in  the  representative 
of  Japanese  policy  in  Korea,  and  so  the  Marquis  Ito  fell  by  the 
bullet  of  a  Korean,  for  his  murder  had  been  openly  delegated  to  one 
of  the  Korean  secret  societies  animated  by  hatred  of  Japan." 

England  especially  feels  the  loss  of  Prince  Ito,  the  leading 
statesman  of  her  ally,  declares  the  London  Times  which  makes 
the  following  reflections  on  the  mistake  of  the  Korean  assassin  : 

"While  no  surprize  can  be  felt  by  those  who  know  the  tempera- 
ment and  the  habits  of  the  Koreans  that  their  resentment  against 
Japanese  rule  should  result  in  assassination,  there  is  a  singularly 
cruel  irony  in  the  choice  which  the  assassin  has  made  of  his  vic- 
tim. The  statesman  whom  he  has  slain  was  the  man  who  first 
stamped  the  policy  and  the  administration  of  Japan  in  Korea  with 
the  character  of  conciliation.  He  knew,  as  all  real  statesmen 
know,  that  the  rule  of  one  nation  over  another  must  be  firm,  if  it 
is  not  to  be  mischievous.  But  he  knew,  too,  that,  if  it  is  to  be 
beneficent  to  either,  it  can  not  rest  on  force  alone.  He  was  very 
sensible  that  his  predecessors  had  trusted  too  exclusively  to  the 
use  of  the  high  hand  in  their  relations  with  the  Koreans;  and  in 
the  three  and  a  half  years  during  which  he  was  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  country  he  did  his  utmost  to  correct  then- 
errors  and  to  moderate  the  unfavorable  impressions  which  they 
had  created.  On  the  Korean  question,  as  on  the  other  great  ques- 
tions which  his.  life  was  spent  insolving,  he  was  under  no  illusions. 
He  saw  and  acknowledged  that  the  task  before  his  country  in 
Korea  would  lie  arduous  and  long;  but  he  was  confident  that  in 
the  end  a  wise,  moderate,  and  patient  policy,  such  as  he  himself 
initiated  and  pursued,  could  not  hut  win  over  this  people  of  kin- 
dred race." —  Translations  made  /or  The   Literary  Digest. 


CANADA   TO  BUILD  DREADNOUGHTS 

"T  HE  example  of  Australia  has  roused  the  colonial  patriotism 
-*•  of  Canada,  and  according  to  the  Patrie  (Montreal),  a  French 
organ,  two  war-ships  of  the  largest  size  and  most  recent  type  are 
to  be  built  with  a  view  primarily  to  the  defense  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Dominion.  It  is  even  announced  that  the  new  vessels  will  be 
named  severally  Ontario  and  Quebec.  All  the  papers,  of  what- 
ever party,  agree  that  Canada  ought  to  have  a  navy.  The  News 
(Toronto),  an  independent  daily  "devoted  to  politics,  education, 
literature,  the  presentation  of  current  news,  and  the  diffusion  of 
useful  information,"  puts  the  matter  clearly  and  directly  as  follows  : 

"  Without  British  command  of  the  sea  the  Empire  can  not  endure. 
Since  Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Africa  became  British  coun- 
tries and  learned  the  meaning  of  British  freedom,  the  salt  highway  of 
the  nations  has  been  guarded  by  the  British  Navy.  Our  immunity 
from  attack  and  the  safety  of  our  sea-borne  commerce  have  been 
paid  for  in  golden  guineas  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  British  Isles. 
When  the  colonies  were  inhabited  by  struggling  pioneers,  such 
generosity  was  capable  of  explanation.  But  now  this  country  is 
prosperous,  the  cities  are  busy  with  commerce,  many  Canadians 
have  attained  the  ease  of  a  competence;  and  the  average  citizen 
has  never  known  the  pinch  of  poverty.  We  are  wealthy  and  pros- 
perous. Should  we  not  contribute  to  our  own  defense  ?  We  have 
a  militia,  but  we  have  done  nothing  toward  the  far  more  important 
question — the  safety  of  our  seas.  In  this  we  have  lagged  behind 
the  other  outposts  of  Empire.  It  is  not  to  our  credit  for  Canada 
to  appear  as  a  swaddled  babe,  incapable  of  self-help." 

The  opposition  paper,  The  Evening  Citizen  (Conservative, 
Ottawa),  thinks  Canada  should  "  bide  a  wee  "  and  learn  a  little  more 
clearly  how  best  to  help  the  Mother  Country  before  she  builds  ex- 
pensive ships,  and  we  read  : 

"While  eager  to  do  our  part  in  support  of  the  Empire,  the  aver- 
age citizen  is  mystified  as  to  the  best  means  to  go  about  it.  and 
therefore  liable  to  be  misled  by  any  political  trickster  or  well- 
intentioned  faddist.  But  if  Great  Britain  would  indicate  what  she 
wants,  and  what  she  considers  as  essential  at  the  present  juncture 
to  insure  her  supremacy  on  the  seas,  the  great  majority  of  Cana- 
dians would  give  it  to  her,  and  no  political  clique  or  partizan 
sophist  could  safely  stand  in  the  way  of  that  determination." 

Self-defense  is  impossible  without  a  Canadian  navy,  and  war- 
ships are  as  necessary  for  the  Dominion  on  the  Pacific  as  they  are 
to  Australia,  declares  Canadian  Life  and  Resou?-ces  (Toronto),  a 
weekly  devoted  to  the  exploitation  and  development  of  the  country. 
Thus  we  are  told  : 

"There  is  not  any  danger  from  attack  in  the  Pacific,  to  which 
Australia  is  exposed,  that  does  not  threaten  with  equal  force  our 
own  Pacific  coast  line.  Australia  is  going  to  spend  $12,500,000 
annually  on  this  naval  and  military-defense  scheme.  It  is  our  firm 
belief  that  the  safety  and  honor  of  Canada  demand  an  expenditure 
every  dollar  as  big.  In  other  words  we  shall  have  to  just  double 
what  we  now  spend.  Our  safety  demands  it.  Do  not  make  any 
mistake  about  that.  .  .  .  Great  Britain  is  overtaxed  already  to 
keep  up  with  the  growth  of  the  German  Navy.  And  the  German 
Navy  threatens  Vancouver  and  Halifax  just  as  much  as  London 
and   Liverpool,  or  Sydney,  or  Cape  Town." 

Besides,  remarks  the  London  (Ont.)  Advertizer,  a  leading  Gov- 
ernment organ,  this  step  contemplated  by  the  Australian  and 
Canadian  parliaments  may  teach  a  salutary  lesson  to  Germany. 
To  quote  the  words  of  this  paper : 

"The  action  of  the  British  daughter  nations  may  help  to  con- 
vince Germany  that  it  is  useless  to  build  a  navy  against  the  com- 
bined resources  of  the  British  Empire,  if  she  nurses  the  ambition 
of  rivaling  British  sea  power.  At  all  events,  by  the  time  the 
Canadian  naval  service  is  fully  organized  the  prospects  of  a  limi- 
tation of  armaments  by  international  agreement,  or  of  an  under- 
standing between  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  may  be  much 
brighter  than  to-day.  If  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand 
will  have  helped  to  promote  the  improvement,  their  money  will 
have  been  well  spent." 
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SEEING  MICROBES 

THE  "ultra-microscope."  which  can  make  visible  to  the  eye 
particles  much  too  small  to  l>e  seen  with  the  ordinary  mi- 
croscope, lias  been  described  more  than  once  in  these  columns. 
Through  this  instrument  not  strictly  the  particles  themselves  are 
seen,  but  rather  their  effects  in  interfering  with  rays  of  light.  A 
recent  report  that  very  small  bacteria  may  be  seen  and  identified 
by  this  means  provokes  the  following  skeptical  remarks  from  The 
British  Medical  Journal  (London,  October  30) : 

"One  of  the  methods  whereby  it  has  been  attempted  to  demon- 
strate objects  which  are  too  small  to  le  visible  under  the  ordinary 
microscope  is  based  on  the  principle  of  dark-ground  illumination. 
If  a  narrow  beam  of  light  is  allowed  to  pass  into  a  dark  room,  an 
observer  with  his  line  of  vision  at  right  angles  to  this  beam  can 
see  the  minute  particles  of  dust  which  are  illuminated,  because  his 
eye  receives  some  cf  the  rays  of  light  which  are 
diffracted  from  these  luminous  points,  and  is  not 
•confused  by  the  diffusion  of  light  from  other 
sources.  Similarly,  if  minute  objects  under  the 
microscope  are  illuminated  obliquely  by  a  strong 
light  which  is  not  allowed  to  pass  directly  into 
the  microscope,  the  objects  in  the  microscopic 
field  will  appear  luminous  upon  a  black  ground. 
Dr.  Comandon,  in  a  recent  essay  on  the  clinical 
use  of  the  ultra-microscope,  endeavors  to  show 
that  this  method  of  examination  may  be  applied 
with  advantage  to  ordinary  clinical  material,  as 
well  as  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  extremely 
minute  objects.  Dispensing  with  the  artificial 
effects  produced  by  t lie  fixing  and  staining  of 
specimens,  it  provides  a  means  lor  the  direct  ob- 
servation of  cells  and  microorganisms  in  the  living 
state.  The  author  .  .  .  declares  th.it  it  imparts 
valuable  information  as  to  the  exact  morphology,  movements, 
and  biological  characteristics  of  [certain  tiny  organisms].  He 
thinks  the  method  is  suitable  for  general  application  in  the 
study  and  identification  of  bacteria  and  other  parasites,  and 
also  for  investigations  on  the  structure  of  cells  in  vivo.  We 
admire  the  author  s  enthusiasm  and  appreciate  his  patient  mas- 
tery of  the  difficult  technic  which  is  evidently  to  be  grappled 
with  before  one  can  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  the  'ultra- 
mien  scope.'  It  would  be  most  unwise  to  disparage  any  attempts 
to  open  out  a  new  line  of  research,  but  at  present  the  author's 
opinion  about  the  value  of  his  results  appears  to  be  unduly  san- 
guine. Given  a  sufficiently  powerful  light,  the  'ultra-microscope' 
may  be  able  to  reveal  objects  which  are  too  minute  to  be  visible 
with  ordinary  methods,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can 
give  accurate  definition  ;  and  it  therefore  remains  to  be  proved 
that  in  dealing  with  spirochetes  and  other  structures,  which,  tho 
small,  are  not  'ultra-visible,'  the  dark-ground  illumination  of  un- 
stained material  will  add  to  our  knowledge  of  structural  detail." 

Despite  these  doubts,  press  dispatches  announce  that  Comandon, 
by  the  use  of  the  new  process  in  combination  with  the  cinemato- 
graph, has  actually  been  able  to  show  bacteria  and  blood-cells  in 
motion  and  action — "microbes  at  war,"  as  the  report  picturesquely 
but  somewhat  inaccurately  phrases  it.  Says  a  dispatch  from  Paris 
to  The  Daily   Express  (London,  October  28) : 

"  A  wonderful  combination  of  the  microscope  and  the  cinemato- 
graph was  shown  at  the  French  Academy  of  Science  to-day  by 
Professor  Dastre  on  behalf  of  M.  Comandon,  the  inventor. 

"The  apparatus  takes  thirty-two  pictures  a  second,  and  enlarges 
the  objects  to  20,000  times  their  natural  size.  A  flea  etdarged  in 
this  way  would  be  as  large  as  a  six-story  house. 

"One  of  the  series  of  pictures  shown  was  a  drop  of  blood  taken 
from  a  rabbit  into  which  sleeping-sickness  microbes  had  been  in- 
jected. It  was  very  curious  to  see  the  microbes — which  looked 
about  a  foot  long — separating  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood.  One  microbe  entered  into  a  red  corpuscle,  and  remained 
there 

"M.  Comandon  succeeded  in  taking  cinematograph  pictures  of 
rfatty  globules  .125  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 


"  It  was  extraordinary  to  see  these  tiny  organisms  fighting  with 
their  enemies  in  the  blood,  and  it  was  a  little  startling.  M.  Coman- 
don showed  pictures  of  fever  microbes  and  the  microbes  of  other 
diseases  struggling  with  the  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  and  showed 
how  these  microbes  forced  their  way  into  our  organisms 

"  At  present  the  invention  is  only  in  the  laboratory  stage,  but  it 
will  soon  be  possible  for  all  doctors  to  use  it,  and  to  profit  by  its 
lessons." 
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MICROBES    AT   WAR. 


MEDICINE  AND  DR.  ELIOT'S  "NEW 
RELIGION  " 

S  ex-President  Eliot's  "New  Religion,"  which  seems  to  have 
received  the  cold  shoulder  with  surprizing  unanimity,  finally 

to  come  to  its  own  through  its  kindly  word  for  the  doctors  ?     Dr. 

Eliot's  remark  that  the  "works  of  love,"  wrought  by  medical  in- 
vestigators in  finding,  or  even  searching  for,  new- 
cures  for  wide-spread  diseases,  entitle  them  to  be 
ranked  as  ministers  of  religion,  awakes  a  sympa- 
thetic chord  in  the  breast  of  The  Dietetic  and 
Hygienic  Gazette  (New  York,  November)  and  it 
speaks  as  follows  in  a  leading  editorial : 

"Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  all  have  certain 
inherited  or  acquired  beliefs,  which,  however  in- 
consistent and  out  of  harmony  with  our  acts,  are 
the  bases  of  some  sort  of  a  scheme  of  ethics 
which  satisfies  our  needs  and  which  is  in  the  last 
analysis  our  'religion,'  comprizing  the  rules  by 
which  we  live.  That  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact 
which  any  one  who  cares  to  reflect  upon  may 
verify  for  himself.  Our  profession  is  essentially 
materialistic,  and  we  are  not  much  given  to  any 
particular  form  of  speculative  philosophy.  More- 
over, we  seldom  find  it  advisable  to  take  issue  with  jarring  sects, 
since  the  proportion  of  good  and  bad  in  each  seems  about 
equally  meted  out.  The  tendency  to  mix  religion  with  medicine 
is  as  ancient  as  the  proverbial  hills,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all 
such  attempts  either  have  ended  in  failure  or  have  produced 
mediocrity  or  quackery  in  the  one  and  lukewarmness  or  fanat- 
icism in  the  other.  The  permutations  and  combinations  which 
are  thus  possible  seem  multitudinous  in  the  extreme,  but  in 
whatever  guise  they  are  exploited  they  are  pretty  sure  to  have  some 
sort  of  a  following  for  at  least  awhile.  As  Dr.  Eliot  well  says, 
there  is  nothing  in  this 'new  religion'  which  is  essentially  new; 
for  it  implies  simply  a  readjustment  of  facts  in  doctrine  and  prac- 
tise which  are  at  present  widely  understood  by  all  intelligent  and 

humane  people  everywhere 

"The  tendency  has  been  and  is  toward  the  increase  of  human 
happiness  and  general  betterment  of  the  race  through  the  applica- 
tion of  knowledge  to  overcome  the  tyranny  of  physical  forces.  In 
other  words,  there  has  arisen  a  sort  of  rational  immunization  from 
Hellenic  foolishness  and  medieval  barbarity.  To  quote  Dr.  Eliot: 
'.  .  .  The  mother  who  loses  her  babe,  or  the  husband  his  wife,  by 
a  preventable  disease  is  seldom  able  to  say  simply  "  It  is  the  will 
of  God.  ...  I  resign  this  dear  object  of  love  and  devotion,  who 
has  gone  to  a  happier  world."  The  ordinary  consolations  of  in- 
stitutional Christianity  no  longer  satisfy  intelligent  people  whose 
lives  are  broken  by  the  sickness  or  premature  death  of  those  they 
love.'  This  may  be  regarded  by  some  as  crass  materialism  of  the 
first  order,  yet  it  is  in  great  measure  in  accordance  with  modern 
accepted  notions  of  things.  However,  when  one  speaks  of  pain, 
severe  excruciating  physical  suffering,  it  seems  scarcely  sufficient  to 
rely  merely  on  opium,  or  ether,  or  the  surgeon's  knife. 

"We  must  recognize  a  great  psychic  and  spiritual  principle  which 
cries  out  for  something  beyond  paltry  human  power  ;  and  the  truly 
humane  physician  will  recognize  this  principle  and  give  it  the 
proper  status  in  his  armamentarium.  He  need  not  himself  be  a 
purveyor  of  mental  healing,  but  he  may  in  justice  and  kindness  of 
heart  delegate  this  psychic  influence  to  a  qualified  religionist,  and 
in  so  doing  he  need  have  no  misgivings  as  to  his  own  prestige  in 
the  mental  horizon  of  his  patient.  The  inspiring  of  confidence 
does  not  necessitate  the  agnostic,  the  scoffer,  or  the  bigoted, 
blithering  sensationalist.     Says  Dr.  Eliot:  'The  two  sentiments 
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which  most  inspire  men  to  good  deeds  are  love  and  hope,'  and 
these  he  believes  are  thoroughly  grounded  in  concrete  deeds  and 
visible,  serviceable  conduct.  '  When  a  man  works  out  a  successful 
treatment  for  cerebrospinal  meningitis — a  disease  before  which 
medicine  was  absolutely  helpless  a  dozen  years  ago — by  applying 
to  the  discovery  of  a  remedy  ideas  and  processes  invented  or  de- 
veloped by  other  men  studying  other  diseases,  he  does  a  great  work 
of  love,  prevents  for  the  future  the  breaking  of  innumerable  ties 
of  love,  and  establishes  good  grounds  for  hope  of  many  like  bene- 
fits for  human  generations  to  come.  The  men  who  do  such  things 
in  the  present  world  are  ministers  of  the  religion  of  the  future.' 

"  This  praise  is  generous  and  well  merited.  One  likes  to  hear 
due  appreciation  of  noble  work  nobly  performed,  and  yet  physi- 
cians in  carrying  out  these  life-saving  measures  are  merely  work- 
ing out  their  destiny  as  a  part  of  the  great  organic  scheme  of  crea- 
tion. Somewhere  there  is  a  great  Influence  at  work  which,  instead 
of  nullifying  our  labors  in  such  cases,  permits  us  to  take  a  tiny 
step  forward.  This  may  seem  like  fatalism,  but  it  is  also  history. 
When  the  time  is  ripe  each  and  every  problem  will  be  solved  and 
each  and  every  mystery  vanish  into  the  boundless  ether.  Our 
ephemeral  efforts  must  find  their  reward  in  our  search  for  truth 
rather  than  in  truth  itself,  which  is  the  most  eternally  elusive  thing 
we  mortals  know." 


AN   ALL-ROUND    EYE  FOR  SUBMARINES 

A  SERIOUS  defect  of  the  periscope  now  in  use  on  submarines 
is  its  limited  range  of  vision.  The  steersman  can  turn  it 
this  way  and  that  and  get  a  glimpse  that  is  better  than  none  at  ali, 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  extremely  inadequate.  On  at  least  two 
occasions,  we  are  reminded  by  The  Scientific  American,  sub- 
martne-boats  have  been  run  down  by  unseen  vessels  coming  up 
behind.  The  larger  craft  could  hardly  be  expected  to  see  the 
little  periscope  sticking  up  above  the  water,  and  the  periscope  did 
not  see  them.  Something  better  has  now  been  devised  which  will 
enable  the  submerged  pilot  to  see  all  around  his  little  horizon  at 
once.     Says  the  writer  of  this  article  : 

"As  long  as  the  submarine  has  but  a  single  eye  it  would  seem 
quite  essential  to  make  this  eye  all-seeing  ;  and  since  the  two 
lamentable  accidents  just  referred  to,  an  inventor  in  England  has 
devised  a  periscope  which  provides  a  view  in  all  directions  at  the 
same  time.  This  has  been  attempted  before,  but  it  has  been  found 
very  difficult  to  obtain  an  annular  lens  mirror  which  would  project 
the  image  down  the  periscope  tube  without  distortion.  While 
we  will  not  attempt  to  enter  into  a  mathematical  explanation  of  the 
precise  form  of  the  mirror  lens,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  it  is  an 
annular  prism.  The  prism  is  a  zonal  section  of  a  sphere  with  a 
conoidal  central  opening  and  a  slightly  concave  base." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  periscope  tube  the  rays  are  reflected  by  a 
prism  into  either  one  of  two  eyepieces,  one  of  low  power,  to  per- 
mit inspection  of  the  whole  image,  and  the  other  of  high  power, 
to  inspect  portions  of  the  image.  The  high-powered  eyepiece  may 
be  rotated  to  bring  it  into  position  for  inspecting  any  desired  por- 
tions of  the  annular  image.  The  parts  are  so  arranged  that  when 
the  eyepiece  is  in  its  uppermost  position,  the  observer  can  see  that 
which  is  directly  in  front  of  the  submarine,  and  when  the  eyepiece 
is  in  its  low  position,  he  sees  objects  to  the  rear.  With  the  eye- 
piece at  the  right  or  at  the  left  he  sees  objects  at  the  right  or  left, 
respectively.     To  quote  further: 

"The  high-powered  eyepiece  is  slightly  inclined,  so  that  the 
image  maybe  viewed  normally  and  to  equal  advantage  in  all  parts. 
Mounted  above  a  plain  unsilvered  portion  of  the  minor  is  a  scale 
of  degrees  which  appears  just  outside  of  the  annular  image.  A 
scale  is  also  engraved  on  the  plate  with  a  fixt  pointer  on  the 
chamber,  making  it  possible  to  locate  the  position  of  any  object 
and  .  .  .  bring  the  eyepiece  on  it.  The  scale  also  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  locate  the  object  with  respect  to  the  boat. 

"This  improved  periscope  is  applicable  not  only  to  submarine 
boats  but  for  other  purposes  as  well,  such  as  photographic  land- 
surface  work,  in  which  the  entire  surroundings  may  be  recorded 
in  a  single  photograph." 


ODORS  AND  DIGESTION 

FHAT  the  influence  of  odors  on  digestion  should  receive  closer 
-*-  study  and  should  be  utilized  by  physicians  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  of  the  digestive  tract,  is  urged  by  Dr.  George  M.  Niles. 
of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  a  paper  printed  in  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  (Chicago).  Every  one,  he  remarks,  can 
doubtless  remember  a  past  experience,  when  fragrant  odors  wafted 
by  friendly  breezes  from  some  near-by  kitchen  not  only  whetted 
the  appetite,  but  also  brought  about  in  the  stomach  that  gnawing 
sensation  which  only  a  bountiful  flow  of  the  digestive  juices  can 
produce  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  unpleasant  odors  just  as  surely 
have  an  opposite  effect.     He  continues  : 

"The  influence  of  odors  and  perfumes  on  many  people  is  exceed- 
ingly marked.  Some  there  are  who  can  not  remain  where  lilacs 
are  in  full  bloom,  or  bear  the  odor  of  jasmin  :  others  are  given  a 
headache  or  are  nauseated  by  heliotrope  or  tuberose,  while  the 
smell  of  cantharides  often  causes  vertigo  and  a  sinking  sensation 
in  the  epigastrium.  Even  the  fragrance  of  roses  has  an  irritating 
and  nauseating  effect  on  some.  Attacks  of  real  illness,  with  long 
trains  of  digestive  disorders  following  in  their  wake,  may  be 
brought  on  by  odors." 

The  writer  goes  on  to  tell  of  a  middle-aged  woman  who  was 
affected  with  nausea  by  the  smell  of  fish,  mutton,  turpentine,  or 
butter-beans,  altho  she  could  eat  fish  or  mutton  with  relish,  and 
without  discomfort,  if  she  could  escape  their  odors.  Again,  per- 
sons who  have  been  made  sick  by  some  article  of  diet  in  the  past, 
may  experience  repugnance  at  the  slightest  whiff  of  this  article  for 
months  or  years  afterward.  For  instance,  a  veteran  of  the  Civil 
War  was  surfeited  with  onions  during  his  war-time  experience. 
Now.  after  a  lapse  of  over  forty  years,  he  can  not  eat  in  com- 
fort where  the  smell  of  this  vegetable  is  in  evidence.  To  quote 
further : 

"  Every  intelligent  observer  will  grant  that  these  resentments  to 
odors,  in  some  cases,  are  real  idiosyncrasies  and  not  the  mani tes- 
tation of  pretense  or  prejudice.  The  fact  can  be  explained  only 
as  a  pathologic  phenomenon  exerting  its  main  force  on  the  most 
vulnerable  point  of  the  human  economy,  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 
Such  conditions  can  occasionally  be  aided  by  a  general  toning  up 
of  an  unstable  nervous  system,  but,  as  a  usual  rule,  the  only  safety 
lies  in  avoidance,  if  possible,  of  the  repulsive  odors. 

"  As  offending  scents  may  set  in  motion  a  train  of  morbid  diges- 
tive symptoms,  so,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  are  sweet  and  agree- 
able may  exercise  a  highly  beneficial  effect.  The  Orientals  ap- 
preciate much  more  than  we  the  delightfully  soothing  influence  of 
pleasing  perfumes,  having  developed  within  themselves  to  a  notable 
degree  the  faculty  of  deriving  the  most  enjoyment  from  inhaling 
fragrant  odors.  The  most  beautiful  creations  pictured  in  the 
imagination  of  Mohammedans  are  the  houris,  represented  in  the 
Koran  as  nymphs  of  Paradise,  formed  of  musk,  who  exhale  from 
their  lovely  bodies  entrancing  perfumes. 

"We  are  told  by  travelers  that  it  is  the  custom  of  many  Eastern 
peoples  to  spend  after  each  meal  a  season  of  quiet,  while  the  air 
around  them  is  rendered  fragrant  by  a  fine  mist ;  or,  this  not 
being  convenient,  a  bottle  of  their  favorite  perfume  is  constantly 
inhaled. 

"  Even  the  poorest  indulge  in  this  habit,  for  they  all,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  feel  that  it  benefits  both  their  nerves  and  digestion. 
By  smokers  the  aroma  of  tobacco  is  greatly  prized,  and  all  un- 
prejudiced observers  will  grant  that  a  good  cigar,  coupled  with  a 
serene  mind,  will  often  materially  help  in  the  proper  disposal  of  a 
hearty  meal 

"It  would  seem  that  a  psychic  state  favorable  to  the  digestive 
processes  may  be  induced  through  the  olfactories  fully  as  well  as 
through  the  other  senses,  and  I  believe  that  this  almost  fallow 
field  may  be  cultivated  profitably  by  the  gastroenterologists 

"  The  different  functions  of  the  body  vary  in  their  importance  as 
do  different  stars  in  brilliancy,  but  each  has  its  proper  role,  exert- 
ing its  own  quota  of  authority.  Let  us  not,  therefore,  deem  unim- 
portant this  humble  faculty  of  smell,  which,  tho  modest,  is  always 
alert  and  discriminating,  and  whose  influence  over  the  whole  di 
gestive  system  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated." 
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A   NEW   MATERIAL  FOR   BRICK 

V  1  KY  light  tough  bi  ick  of  peculiar  fire-resisting  properties 

i*.   now    made    in     Denmark    from    what     is    locally    called 

oler,"  a  foliated  diatomaceous  deposit  found  in  Jutland.     Says 

Prof.  Joseph  \V.  Richards,  writing  in  Electrochemical  and  Metal- 

cai Industry  (New  York,  November): 

"  I  mil  recently  no  use  had  been  found  for  this  material.     Mr. 
G.  A.  Heyermann,  director  oi 
the   Royal  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute of  Copenhagen,  tried  to 

u>e  it  in  the  mixture  for  sand- 
lime  bricks,  but  found  it  un- 
adapted  to  this  use.  The  Clay 
laboratory  of  the  Danish 
states     Testing      Laboratory 

5,  however,  been  successful 
in  producing  bricks  from  mix- 
tures of  clay  and  moler  in 
various  proportions,  and  from 
moler  alone,  with  very  inter- 
esting results,  particularly  as 
concerns  the  properties  of 
these  bricks. 

"  In  the  first  test-,  moler 
was  mixt  with  25.  50.  and  75 
per  cent,  of  marl,  and  with  25 
and  50  per  cent,  of  red  clay  : 
afterward  bricks  were  burned 

from  moler  alone.  Contrary  to  expectations,  moler  alone  burned 
to  a  fine  red  brick,  very  firm  and  light,  and  of  such  toughness 
that  a  nail  could  be  driven  through  without  cracking  it.  The 
specific  gravity  of  these  bricks  was  about  1.  and  their  strength 
about  that  of  common  bricks." 

These  results  were  so  encouraging,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  that 


"Their  particular  properties  are  their  great  strength  in  propor- 
tion to  their  lightness  and  the  heat-insulating  quality.  They  are 
suitable  for  partitions,  floor  constructions,  arches  of  every  form. 
They  are  not  suitable  for  outside  use,  because  of  their  porosity 
and  absorption  of  water. 

"  As  a  refractory  they  are,  however,  a  most  promising  material. 
Their  porosity  makes  their  heat  conductivity  unusually  low,  and  it 
remained  only  to  test  their  behavior  under  strong  heat.  In  the 
Eastern  Gas  Works.  Mr.  Irminger  constructed  the  arches  above 
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retorts  of  them;  at  the  poorhouse,  Sundholm,  Copenhagen,  the 
chief  engineer  used  them  for  the  masonry  of  steam-boilers.  In 
both  cases  they  resisted  the  heat  satisfactorily. 

"The  Frederiksholm  Brick  &  Limeworks  Company,  Ltd.,  had 
the  Clay  Laboratory  conduct  some  careful  experiments  to  determine 
their  refractoriness.  For  this  purpose,  a  small  vertical  shaft  was 
constructed  5  feet  high,  and  with  walls  one  brick  (6  inches)  thick. 
The  interior  was  heated  by  six  large  gas-burners,  [and]  .  .  .  tem- 
peratures up  to  i,ioo°  C.  were  recorded;  parts  of  the  walls  were 
undoubtedly  hotter  than  this.  The  results  of  this  test  were  to 
prove  the  complete  durability  of  the  moler  bricks  at  these  tempera- 
tures ;  the  faces  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat  were  somewhat 
vitrified 

"Assuming  the  reliability  of  these  statements,  we  have  here  a 
most  excellent  refractory  material  for  intermediate  use,  as  a  heat 
insulator,  in  the  walls  of  furnaces,  as  courses  between  the  refrac- 
tory lining-brick  and  the  ordinary  outside  brick.  The  low  heat 
conductivity  should  reduce  greatly  the  heat  losses  through  such 
composite  walls.  Its  use  for  electric  furnaces,  outside  of  the 
carbon  or  magnesite  lining,  and  inside  the  iron  shell,  should  be 
highly  advantageous." 


a  grant  of  1. 000  kroner  ($266)  was  made  to  investigate  the  possibility 
of  founding  thereupon  a  new  industry.  Bricks  made  as  a  result  of 
this  investigation,  are,  we  are  told,  most  satisfactory.    We  read  : 


STRANGE   USE   FOR  HYPODERMICS 

T  T  OW   the  price  of  fruit  may  be  increased  by  hypodermic  in- 
*■  *■     jection,  and  the  possible  results  of  such  a  course  to  the 
consumer,  are  set  forth  by  a  writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  in  a  note 
which  we  translate  as  follows  : 

"  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  physician  loses,  in  the  tissues  of 
his  patient,  one  of  the  fine  needles  that  form  the  ends  of  hypoder- 
mic syringes,  either  by  a  maladroit  movement  or  because  the 
patient  has  flinched  suddenly. 

"In  such  a  case  the  treatment  is  very  simple.  He  does  not 
mention  the  accident  and  the  victim  is  none  the  wiser.  There  are 
no  immediate  results;  the  needle,  of  course,  is  not  absorbed  but 
penetrates  very  slowly  into  the  tissues  and  makes  its  way  to  some 
distant  part  of  the  body. 

"Unfortunately  the  results  may  be  painful.  .  .  .  A  rather  curious 
instance  appears  in  La  Presse  Medicate. 

"Blood-oranges  are,  it  appears,  very  often  'faked,'  at  least  in 
the  North,  where  they  are  much  dearer  than  ordinary  oranges. 
To  transform  these  latter  into  blood-oranges,  some  merchants  in- 
ject into  the  pulp  through  the  skin,  by  means  of  a  hypodermic 
syringe,  a  solution  of  anilin  red  and  saccharin.  Now,  not  long 
ago,  at  St.  Petersburg,  a  woman  had  bought  of  a  fruit-dealer  a 
dozen  of  these  imitation  blood-oranges.     She  gave  one  to  her 
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daughter,  who  had  scarcely  put  the  first  bit  into  her  mouth  when 
she  suddenly  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  her  throat  and  began  to  spit 
blood.  A  physician  found  that  the  pain  and  bleeding  were  brought 
on  by  a  fragment  of  a  needle  that  were  sticking  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  throat.  This  fragment,  on  extraction,  proved  to 
be  the  point  of  a  hypodermic  syringe,  in  which  were  found  traces 
of  anilin  color.  The  orange  merchant  was  investigated  and  the 
method  of  making  fake  blood-oranges  was  thus  discovered." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


IS  SCIENCE  CUTTING  LOOSE  FROM 

FACTS? 

^HAT  science  is  becoming  altogether  too  metaphysical,  is 
*■  apparently  the  charge  that  is  made  in  an  article  on  "  Atomic 
Theories  and  Modern  Physics  "  by  Prof.  Louis  T.  More,  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  in  The  Hibbert  Journal  (Boston). 
Professor  More  notes  that  the  attempt  to  form  an  idea  of  the  uni- 
verse from  metaphysical  conceptions  alone  was  early  abandoned 
by  philosophers,  and  ideas  based  on  physics  were  substituted. 
After  Laplace's  successful  attempt  to  construct  a  theory  of  the 
celestial  universe  by  reliance  on  the  laws  of  mechanics  alone,  and 
Lagrange's  extension  of  his  work  to  terrestrial  bodies,  it  was  gen- 
erally considered  that  the  problem  had  been  definitely  solved. 
Says  Professor  More  : 

"  Each  terrestrial  body  was  considered  to  be  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  small  elastic  particles,  invariable  and  indivisible,  and 
to  each  of  these  was  ascribed  the  force  of  attraction,  known  to  be 
a  property  of  all  ponderable  matter 

"  So  solidly  had  this  theoretical  universe  been  built,  that  it  defied 
criticism  for  a  century  and  established  science  finally,  as  it  ap- 
peared, on  a  mechanical  basis.  The  other  branches  of  physics, 
which  advanced  rapidly  during  the  nineteenth  century,  fell  prompt- 
ly under  the  influence  of  this  mechanistic  idea.  The  names  em- 
ployed show  this  clearly.  We  have  the  wave  theories  of  light  and 
sound,  the  dynamic  theory  of  heat,  and  the  mechanical  theories  of 
electricity  and  magnetism.  In  all  these  theories,  attributes  of 
matter,  such  as  color,  temperature,  musical  pitch,  electrical  charge, 
etc.,  are  exprest  by  the  mechanical  motions  and  forces  of  atoms, 
and  are  measured  solely  in  terms  of  the  mechanical  units  of  length, 
mass,  and  time.  The  method  absolutely  eliminates  our  senses, 
not  only  as  instruments  capable  of  measuring  the  quantity  of  an 
action,  but  even  denies  them  the  power  of  deciding  qualitatively 
between  phenomena  ;  for  the  light  which  affects  the  eye,  the  sound 
heard  by  the  ear,  and  the  heat  indicated  by  temperature  are  essen- 
tially the  same  thing,  merely  variations  of  the  universal  force  of 
gravitation.  .  .  .  While  there  may  have  been  great  diversity  among 
the  physicists  of  the  last  century  as  to  detail,  there  was  but  this 
one  explanation  of  nature  :  The  universe  was  merely  a  complicated 
machine,  whose  visible  parts  were  connected  together  by  a  system 
of  intangible  links  called  atoms,  whose  complex  motions,  while 
they  might  defy  our  analytical  skill,  were  yet  completely  expressi- 
ble by  general  mechanical  laws. 

"To  find  the  weak  spot  in  this  mechanistic  theory,  based  on  the 
hypothesis  of  the  atom,  is  not  only  a  difficult  task,  but  it  is  one 
which  runs  so  counter  to  the  accepted  teachings  of  science  and  to 
the  natural  prejudices  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  not  strange  if  most 
scientists  now  reason  as  tho  the  atom  were  a  matter  of  experi- 
mental proof  rather  than  metaphysical  speculation 

"From  experience  we  know,  of  only  one  way  a  sensible  body 
may  make  another  move,  and  that  is  by  a  direct  push,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  endow  matter  with  the  spiritualistic  powers  Sir 
Oliver  Lodge  is  inclined  to  assign  to  it,  which  supposition  at  once 
makes  the  problem  extra-scientific.  Either  atoms  must  be  granted 
a  mysterious  power  of  attraction  through  empty  space,  or  else  the 
part  of  the  universe  unoccupied  by  ponderable  matter  must  he 
filled  with  a  medium  or  ether,  to  act  as  the  mechanical  link  be- 
tween atom  and  atom.  Now  this  ether  is  either  continuous  or  dis- 
continuous. If  continuous,  it  would  serve  as  a  link;  but  how  is 
matter  to  move  through  it  or  even  to  exist  in  it  unless  two  bodies 
may  occupy  the  same  space  in  the  same  time,  or  unless  ponder- 
able matter  is  but  an  attribute  of  this  ethereal  matter  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  ether  be  discontinuous,  it  must  be  porous,  and 
what  becomes  of  our  link  between  atoms?      We  are  driven  to  the 


creation  of  a  second  more  tenuous  medium  filling  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  grosser  one,  and  so  on  to  the  reductio  <ul  absurdum 
pointed  out  by  Clifford." 

There  have  not  been  wanting  reputable  men  of  science  who  have 
been  willing  to  break  with  this  whole  atomistic  idea.  The  first  of 
these,  Professor  More  says,  was  Rankine,  the  celebrated  Scotch 
engineer.  According  to  him,  all  such  hypotheses,  tho  useful,  must 
be  employed  with  caution,  as  they  tend  to  confuse  the 'essential 
differences  between  metaphysics  and  physics.  This  verv  thing. 
Professor  More  believes,  is  now  coming  to  pass.  He  quotes  a  re- 
mark made  to  him  by  a  distinguished  physicist  to  the  effect  that 
we  know  far  more  about  the  ether  and  the  atom  than  we  do  about 
sensible  matter,  and  thus  replies  : 

"This  is  true,  and  in  the  same  way  as  a  Frankenstein  might  say 
of  a  mechanical  man  which  he  had  conceived  and  constructed— I 
know  more  about  him  than  I  do  about  a  real  man. 

"Such  confusion  of  thought  is  directly  traceable  to  the  fact  that 
many  scientists  have  forgotten  the  distinction  between  the  crea- 
tions of  nature  and  the  creations  of  their  imaginations.  We  can 
never  say  more  of  molecules,  ions,  and  the  ether,  than  that  they 
may  exist ;  but  ponderable  matter,  as  perceived  by  the  senses,  has 
an  objective  existence,  or  else  there  is  no  place  for  science." 

Some  of  the  modern  objectors  to  the  atomistic  theories  have 
fairly  outdone  them  in  this  confusion  of  hypothesis  with  fact,  Pro- 
essor  More  thinks : 

"They  have  endeavored  to  give  an  objective  reality  to  the 
mathematical  equation  of  energy.  To  make  an  entity  of  a  symbol 
to  speak  of  centers  of  force  as  if  an  intelligible  image  were  con- 
veyed to  the  mind,  to  make  matter  and  inertia  an  attribute  of  en- 
ergy, is  even  more  metaphysical  than  the  concepts  of  atoms  and 
ethers,  which  could,  at  least,  be  likened  to  sensible  objects.  With 
Ostwald  .  .  .  matter  disappears  altogether  :  empty  space  is  known 
to  us  only  by  the  quantity  of  energy  necessary  to  penetrate  it,  and: 
occupied  space  is  merely  a  group  of  various  energies.  In  his  en- 
thusiasm he  does  not  hesitate  at  difficulties.  '  When  a  stick  strikes 
you,'  he  exclaims,  'which  do  you  feel,  the  stick  or  the  energy  ?' 
One  might  as  well  ask  the  old  question,  Which  comes- first,  the 
ot!  or  the  egg? — a  matter  of  infinite  dispute  and  no  decision." 

Still  more  is  this  tendency  to  be  seen,  we  are  told,  in  the  discus- 
sions of  recent  discoveries  in  radioactivity  and  the  inferences- 
drawn  from  them.  It  would  really  seem,'  the  writer  thinks,  as  if 
the  scientific  men  of  to-day  have  temporarily  put  aside  the  sobriety 
and  restraint  which  should  characterize  scientific  reasoning.  We 
read  : 

"  The  most  tremendous  results  are  based  on  insufficient  evidence, 
and  the  simple  statement  that  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon  is  to  be 
found  in  ionic  action  is  considered  satisfactory.  Physicists  in 
Germany  are  gravely  discussing  whether  ions  are  spheres  or  disks 
in  shape.  The  transmutation  of  the  elements,  a  problem  which 
has  baffled  research  for  centuries,  is  announced  as  an  assured  fact, 
because  radium  and  a  few  other  substances  spontaneously  give  off 
energy  ;  because  one  man  found  traces  of  lithium  in  solutions  of 
copper  salts  traversed  by  an  electric  current,  and  because  another 
man  finds  traces  of  helium  gas  in  vessels  containing  radium.  .  .  . 
Such  confusion  of  thought  and  dissolution  of  the  boundaries  be- 
tween fact  and  fancy  is  deplorable,  and  if  they  create  trouble  in 
the  minds  of  scientific  men,  they  have  absolutely  bewildered  the 
general  public.  Books  of  a  popular  nature  are  constantly  appear- 
ing which  change  the  results  of  speculation  into  established  fact, 
and  their  readers  naturally  credit  the  most  astounding  statements. 
The  day  may  come  when  a  new  war  will  arise  between  science  and 
religion  on  the  issue  that  the  hypotheses  of  science  are  too  meta- 
physical to  be  of  value 

"Just  as  we  have,  after  centuries  of  incessant  controversy,  been, 
forced  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  can  not  by  reasoning  from  our 
consciousness  obtain  an  objective  knowledge  of  natural  causes,  so> 
we  must  come  to  realize  that  reasoning  from  experimental  evidence 
is  subject  to  exactly  the  same  limitations.  Science,  in  other 
words,  like  philosophy,  has  no  ontological  value.  Should  not  the 
men  of  science  clearly  recognize  this  fact,  and  confine  their  efforts 
to  the  legitimate  function  of  science — the  discovery  of  natural 
phenomena  and  their  classification  into  general  laws  derived  by 
logical  mathematical  processes?" 
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THE  HAGENBECK  RESTORATION  OF  DIPLODOCUS, 

In  which  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History's  mounting  is  followed 


HOW  THE  DIPLODOCUS  STOOD 

THOSE  who  have  seen  the  restoration  of  the  great  diplodocus 
— the  largest  of  the  dinosaurs  or  giant  prehistoric  reptiles — 
in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York  may  be  astonished 
to  know  that  the  accuracy  of  its  attitude,  if  not  of  its  form,  has 
been  disputed.  The  gift  of  a  cast  of  a  diplodocus  skeleton 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  to  the  Berlin  Museum  has  brought  this  extinct 
animal  much  into  the  public  eye  in  Europe.  The  Berlin  diplodocus 
is  mounted  in  the  attitude  of  a  mammal,  with  extended  legs.  Dr. 
Tornier,  a  paleontologist  of  note,  holds  that  its  posture  should 
have  been  more  reptilian.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can (New  York,  November  6) : 

"  Dr.  Tornier  argues  that  four-footed  lizard-like  reptiles  rise  but 
little  from  the  ground  even  when  in  active  motion  ;  that  the  humerus 
and  the  femur  move  in  approximately  horizontal  planes,  so  that 
the  animal  crawls  rather  than  walks.  The  diplodocus  was  a  rep- 
tile, a  giant  lizard,  in  other  words.  Tornier  holds  that  the  skeleton 
has  been  incorrectly  mounted  and  that  its  posture  should  have 
been  that  indicated  in  Fig.  r,  rather  than  that  indicated  in  Fig.  z. 
If  the  animal  had  been  mounted  as  in  Fig.  i,  it  would  have  walked 
somewhat  like  a  crocodile,  which,  in  Dr.  Tornier"s  opinion,  it  did. 

"In  the  reconstruction  of  diplodocus  the  hind  feet  rest  flatly 
upon  the  ground,  whereas  the  fore  feet  touch  the  ground  with  the 
toes  only.  Hatcher,  who  was  one  of  the  first  to  study  the  animal 
closely,  thought  that  perhaps  the  fore  feet  were  placed  flatly  upon 
the  ground.  Holland  disputed  this  view.  Dr.  Tornier  believes 
that  Holland  was  right,  because  reptiles  do  not  tip-toe  with  their 
fore  feet,  and  because,  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  land  animal 
which  employs  only  the  toes  of  its  front  feet  and  the  soles  of  its 
hind  feet  in  locomotion. 

"  Dr.  Tornier  holds  that  the  tail  of  diplodocus  was  a  far  more 
important  member  than  the  mounters  of  the  skeleton  suspected. 
In  the  Berlin  model  only  the  end  of  the  tail  rests  upon  the  ground, 
the  remaining  portion  rising  at  a  fairly  sharp  angle  to  join  the 
lumbar  vertebrae.  He  stated  that  in  order  to  mount  the  tail  in  this 
manner  and  to  produce  the  pronounced  curve  of  the  reconstruction, 
it  was  necessary  to  spread  the  vertebrae  of  the  tail.  He  states  that 
the  caudal  vertebrae  of  lizards  are  never  separated  in  this  fashion, 
but  that  they  are  more  or  less  locked  together.  Inasmuch  as  the 
diplodocus  vertebrae  are  reptilian  in  form,  he  believes  that  here 
again  an  error  was  made,  and  that  the  tail  did  not  curve  up  sharply 
from  the  ground,  but  that  it  projected  rearwardly  in  a  slightly 
curved  line  as  in  all  reptiles.  In  the  restoration  only  one-half  of 
the  tail  rests  upon  the  ground,  the  other  half  rising  free  into  the 
air.  If  this  were  correct  the  rear  extremities  of  the  animal  would 
have  been  compelled  to  support  an  enormous  load  of  bone  which 
served  no  useful  purpose.  In  typical  four-footed  lizards  it  is  the 
function  of  the  tail  to  i^uide  the  animal.  As  soon  as  the  animal 
begins  to  move,  the  tail  stiffens  the  spinal  column,  thereby  enabling 
the  animal  to  proceed  rapidly  along  in  a  straight  line.  If  the  tails 
of  such  animals  be  cut  away,  they  seem  to  be  no  longer  able  to 
move  properly.     It  was  the  purpose  of  the  tail  of  the  diplodocus 


to  stiffen  the  lumbar  vertebra-,  as  in  the  case  of  all  lizards,  when 
the  animal  was  in  motion.  Moreover,  it  served  to  counterbalance 
the  head  of  the  creature  and  to  prevent  it  from  tipping  over  for- 
ward, particularly  when  it  was  traveling  down  an  incline." 

Dr.  Tornier  is  also  of  opinion,  the  writer  tells  us,  that  diplodocus 
did  not  hold  its  head  horizontally,  but  that  the  neck  was  curved 
in  the  form  of  an  S.  The  evidence  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
peculiar  ball-and-socket  connection  of  the  neck  vertebrae,  which 
enables  the  neck  to  be  extended  to  all  sides  as  well  as  up  and 
down.  Dr.  Tornier's  criticism  hardly  meets,  however,  with  gen- 
eral European  approval.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that,  as 
Americans  alone  have  had  an  opportunity  of  finding  dinosaurs  in 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American,"  N^w  York. 
IMG.  I.  —  TORNIER'S  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  TRUE  POSITION  OF  DIPLODOCUS. 


FIG.    2. — PRESENT  MOUNTING   OF   DIPLODOCUS. 

any  number,  and  have  had  the  best  opportunity  of  studying  them, 
their  opinion  must  be  accepted  as  authoritative.     To  quote  further  : 

"  Professor  [Marcellin]  Boule  [cf  the  Paris  Museum]  contends 
that  Tornier  is  wrong  in  holding  that  mammals  have  one  form  of 
locomotion  and  reptiles  another.  The  conclusion  that  because 
diplodocus  is  a  reptile  it  must  crawl  is  not  necessarily  valid. 
Locomotion  is  dependent  upon  external  conditions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  there  was  once  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  earth  when  rep- 
tiles were  lords  of  widely  different  elements.  They  dominated  the 
water  as  ichthyosaurs,  plesiosaurs.  and  mosasaurs ;  they  roamed 
the  earth  as  dinosaurs  and  navigated  the  air  as  pterosaurs.  If 
present  reptiles  are  limited  to  a  crawling  movement,  that  is  by  no 
means  conclusive  proof  that  they  always  crawled." 


Dr.  Albert   Bardes,    who  wrote  the  interesting  article  on  ear-strain  quoted 
in  our  issue  for  Xoveraber  6,  was  inadvertently  spoken  of  as  Dr.  Albert"  Barnes." 
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AN  ANGLICAN  SECESSION   TO   ROME 

A  STEP  that  Anglicans  have  long  looked  upon  as  imminent  was 
**•  taken  on  October  3  when  the  Graynyaor  community  of 
Anglican  monks  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  Roman-Catholic 
communion.  There  are  seventeen  brothers  who  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  Father  Faul.  With  them  go  the  Episcopalian  Sisters 
of  the  Atonement,  whose  convent  is  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Graymoor  at  Garrison,  N.  Y.,  a  body  that  also  obey  the  direction 
of  Father  Paul.  The  little  company  of  Graymoor,  in  successive 
groups,  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  pronounced  aloud  their 
■profession  of  faith.     The  Roman-Catholic  journals  report  that  the 


By  courtesy  of  the  New  York  "  Times." 

FATHER  PAUL  AT  CALVARY  ROCK. 

The  spot  on  the  hills  of  the  Hudson  opposite  West  Point,  wherein 
1900  he  made  his  profession  of  faith  and  founded  the  Protestant  Fran- 
ciscan Order  now  become  absorbed  by  Rome. 

converts  of  Graymoor  will  be  received  into  the  Franciscan  order. 
The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleveland)  gives  this  account : 

"  The  reception  of  the  Society  of  the  Atonement  as  a  body,  pre- 
serving its  name  and  corporate  existence,  is  an  exceptional  privi- 
lege granted  by  Rome  as  the  result  of  a  petition  made  last  August 
to  Pope  Pius  through  Mgr.  Falconio,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  at 
Washington. 

"A  recent  precedent  for  the  action  with  regard  to  the  Graymoor 
community  was  the  reception  of  the  Anglican  Sisterhood  at  St. 
Katharine's,  Queen's  Square,  London,  England.  Last  year  six 
Sisters  and  ten  embroidery-school  workers  came  into  the  Church. 
The  event,  of  course,  had  a  considerable  influence.  The  converts, 
stedfast  and  true  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Catholic  faith,  set  an  ex- 
ample by  which  the  thoughts  and  views  of  others  must  have  been 
affected.  ...... 

"The  Society  of  the  Atonement  heretofore  has  been  a  body  of 
Anglicans,  living  under  the  rule  of  St.  Francis,  and  its  founder, 
Father  Paul  James  Francis  (Mr.  Lewis  Wattson),  has  become  well- 
known  as  advocating  the  corporate  reunion  of  the  Anglican  Church 
with  the  Holy  See,  especially  as  editor  of  The  Lamp,  a  widely 
circulated  monthly  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  society, 


and  as  joint  author  with  Rev.  Spencer  Jones,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lish clergyman,  of  'The  Prince  of  the  Apostles.'  " 

Father  Paul  was  born  in  Maryland  and  was  ordained  an  Epis- 
copal minister  in  1885.  About  ten  years  ago  he  began  the  life  of 
a  Franciscan  friar.  "  His  life  has  been  an  austere  one,  according 
to  the  strict  ideal  of  Franciscan  poverty."  But  "he  discovered," 
says  The  Catholic  Register  (Toronto),  "as  many  other  Anglicans 
have  done,  that  there  is  not  much  hope  for  a  union  in  an  organi- 
zation which  permits  so  great  a  diversity  of  doctrinal  views." 

The  Living  Church  (Milwaukee),  an  Episcopal  journal  advo- 
cating Catholic  union,  but  denying  papal  supremacy  and  infalli- 
bility, says  of  this  event : 

"The  notice  of  the  reception  into  the  Roman  communion  of 
Father  Paul  James  Francis,  and  the  few  associated  with  him  in 
the  'Society  of  the  Atonement,'  will  cause  little  surprize  and  may 
even  be  received  with  a  sense  of  relief.  We  are  not  among  those 
who  say  'Good  riddance  '  to  persons  seceding  to  the  Roman  obedi- 
ence. The  Anglican  communion  ought  to  be  as  bread  as  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  exclude  only  whatever  is  in  positive  oppo- 
sition to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  ministry  of  the  Anglican  com- 
munion ought  to  be  able  to  embrace  Catholic  priests  of  any  party 
who  will  loyally  obey  their  ordination  vows.  What  has  been 
termed  the  'Roman  spirit'  is  unpleasant  to  Anglicans,  but  it  is  not 
definitely  outside  the  pale  of  Catholic  toleration,  in  the  Anglican 
communion 

"Yet  it  has  been  difficult  to  feel,  during  recent  years,  that  Father 
Paul  and  his  associates  have  been  loyal  to  the  standards  of  the 
particular  section  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  brought  them  into 
communication  with  the  larger  life  of  the  Church  itself 

"  Father  Paul  had  so  generally  become  distrusted  by  American 
churchmen  that  it  is  probable  that  his  ministry  among  us  could 
no  longer  have  been  blest  with  good  results,  and  the  influence  of 
The  Lamp  has  never  been  a  happy  one.  It  is  superficial  and  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  the  interests  of  Catholic  unity  are  promoted 
by  such  publications.  So  far  as  the  actual  working  of  the  Church 
is  concerned,  therefore,  an  embarrassment  rather  than  an  aid  to  it 
is  terminated.  And  if  those  who  have  now  gone  from  us  can  be 
of  real  efficiency  elsewhere,  no  doubt  the  ultimate  results  of  their 
secession  will  be  beneficial  all  around." 

The  same  journal  in  a  succeeding  issue  prints  a  letter  from  Rev. 
William  Harman  Van  Allen,  of  Boston,  pointing  out  what  he  calls 
"an  interesting  moral  question  "  arising  in  connection  with  the  se- 
cession.    We  read  : 

"When  the  Society  of  the  Atonement  was  forming,  in  1900.  Fr. 
Wattson  preached  several  times  in  Grace  Church,  Elmira,  of  which 
I  was  then  rector,  and  appealed  for  funds  to  support  his  new  work. 
One  of  the  declarations  he  repeatedly  made  was  that  all  the  prop- 
erty of  his  society  would  be  vested  in  his  bishop,  so  that  absolute 
poverty  would  not  be  an  idle  profession.  He  gave  this  as  an  illus- 
tration of  what  he  meant :  'Our  rule  requires  reservation.  Should 
the  bishop  object  to  that,  he  can  at  any  time  turn  us  out  of  house 
and  home,  since  all  will  belong  to  him.'  I  know  that  many  gifts 
made  to  him  were  influenced  by  this  positive  promise.  If  he  kept 
his  word,  of  course  all  the  buildings  and  equipment  at  Graymoor 
will  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Delaware,  his  diocesan. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  presumes  to  retain  possession  of  the 
property  now,  it  will  be  only  as  he  breaks  his  promise,  and  con- 
victs himself  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  The  late 
Bishop  of  Delaware  told  me  that  he  had  striven  to  hold  Fr.  Watt- 
son to  this  promise  of  his,  but  that  he  always  evaded  its  fulfilment." 

Another  correspondent  objects  to  a  statement  of  The  Living 
Church  that  the  Catholicity  of  Anglicanism"  is  broad  enough  to 
harbor  such  men  as  Father  Paul.      He  adds  : 

"  If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  schism  in  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is  papal  supremacy  ;  and  since 
the  great  schism  the  papacy  has  added  to  that  doctrine  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  pope,  a  doctrine  absolutely  unscriptural,  and  insult- 
ing to  those  who  have  read  the  fathers  and  hold  to  Catholic  tradi- 
tion and  know  Catholic  history.  These  two  things  Fr.  Paul  has 
for  years  advocated  in  speech  and  in  print,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  he  has  done  the  Catholic  cause  more  harm  than  anything  else 
we  have  had  to  contend  against." 
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LINCOLN'S  CONVERSION 

'jMIA  I'   Lincoln   once  went  through  the   religious   experience 
I       called  by  Metln  onviction  of  sin,  repentance,  and  con- 

version, is  witnessed  to  by  a  printed  account  of  tin-  event  recently 
come  to  light.  Hie  agency  of  this  experience,  winch  occurred  in 
i\.is  the  Rev.  lames  F.  Jacquess,  D.D.,  who  at  that  time  was 
.i  Methodist  pastor  in  Springfield,  111.  Dr.  Jacquess  was  ever 
aftei  a  friend  of  Lincoln,  ami.  says  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Watson, 
writing  in  The  Christian  Advocate  (New  York),  toward  the  end 
of  the  war  "was  sent  In  Lincoln  as  a  secret  emissary  to  arrange  lot- 
peace  and  the  settlement  of  the  slave  quest  ion.  so  as  to  avert  further 
sheddingof  blood."  The  authority  for  the  statement  of  Lincoln's 
conversion  is  a  narrative  by  Dr.  Jacquess  recently  discovered  by 
Mr.  Watson  in  :he  Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eleventh 
Annual  Reunion  of  Survivors  of  the  Seventy-third  Regiment,  Illi- 
nois Infantry  Volunteers,  held  in  [897.  Dr.  Jacquess  was  colonel 
of  that  regiment,  known  as  "the  Preacher  Regiment,"  which  "left 
die  State  one  of  the  largest  and  returned  one  ol  the  smallest, 
having  lost  two-thirds  of  its  men  in  its  three  years'  set  -ice."  Dr. 
Jacquess'  account  reads  as  follows 

"The  mention  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  recalls  to  my  mind  an  oc- 
currence that  perhaps  1  ought  to  mention.  I  notice  that  a  number 
of  lectures  are  being  delivered  recently  on  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Bishop  Fowler  has  a  most  splendid  lecture  on  Abraham  Lincoln, 
but  they  all,  when  they  reach  one  point,  run  against  a  stone  wall, 
and  that  is  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  religious  sentiments.  I 
happen  to  know  something  on  that  subject  that  very  few  persons 
know.  My  wife,  who  has  been  dead  nearly  two  years,  was  the 
only  witness  of  what  I  am  going  to  state  to  you  as  having  occurred. 
Very  soon  alter  my  second  year's  work  as  minister  in  the  Illinois 
Conference,  I  was  sent  to  Springfield.  There  were  ministers  in 
the  Illinois  Conference  who  had  been  laboring  for  twenty-live  years 
to  get  to  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State.  When  the  legisla- 
ture met  there  were  a  great  many  people  here,  and  it  was  thought 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  glory  among  the  ministers  to  be  sent  to 
Springfield.  But  I  was  not  pleased  with  my  assignment.  I  felt 
my  inability  to  pertorm  the  work.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do.  1 
simply  talked  to  the  Lord  about  it,  however,  and  told  him  that  un- 
less 1  had  help  I  was  going  to  run  away.  I  heard  a  voice  saying 
tome.  'Fear not,'  and  1  understood  it  perfectly.  Now  I  am  coming 
to  the  point  I  want  to  make  to  you.  1  was  standing  at  the  parson- 
age door  one  Sunday  morning,  a  beautiful  morning  in  May,  when 
a  little  boy  came  up  to  me  and  said  :  'Mr.  Lincoln  sent  me  around 
to  see  if  you  was  going  to  preach  to-day.1  Now,  I  had  met  Mr. 
Lincoln,  but  I  never  thought  any  more  of  Abe  Lincoln  than  1  did 
of  any  one  else.  I  said  to  the  boy:  'You  go  back  and  tell  Mr. 
Lincoln  that  if  he  will  come  to  church  he  will  see  whether  1  am 
going  to  preach  or  not.'  The  little  fellow  stood  working  his  ringers 
and  finally  said  :  'Mr.  Lincoln  told  me  he  would  give  me  a  quarter 
if  I  would  find  out  whether  you  are  going  to  preach.'  I  did  not 
wai  t  to  rob  the  little  fellow  of  his  income,  so  I  told  him  to  tell  Mr. 


Lincoln  that  i  was  going  to  try  to  preach.  I  was  always  ready 
and  willing  to  accept  any  assistance  that  came  along,  and  when- 
ever a  preacher,  or  one  who  had  any  pretense  in  that  direction, 
would  come  along  I  would  thrust  him  into  my  pulpit  and  make  him 
preach,  because  I  felt   that  anybody  could  do  better  than  I  could. 


rtem  of  (he  New  York  "T 

THE  CONVENT  AND  CHAPEL  AT  GRAYMOOR. 

Wi,cr^  dwell  the  sisterhood  which  with  Father  Paul's  friars  have  ^one  over  to  the  Catholic  Church 


A  SHRINE  IN   THE  WILDERNESS, 

1  inted  by  Father   Paul  and   his  friars  in   the  lands  of  Graymoor. 
near  Garrison,  New  York 

"The  church  was  filled  that  morning.  It  was  a  good-sized 
church,  but  on  that  day  all  the  seats  were  filled.  I  had  chosen  for 
my  text  the  words:  'Ye  must  be  born  again,'  and  during  the  course 
of  my  sermon  1  laid  particular  stress  on  the  word  'must.'  Mr. 
Lincoln  came  into  the  church  after  the  services  had  commenced, 
and  there  being  no  vacant  seats,  chairs  were  put  in  the  altar  in 
front  of  the  pulpit,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Governor  French  and 
wife  sat  in  the  altar  during  the  entire  service,  Mr.  Lincoln  on  my 
left  and  Governor  French  on  my  right,  and  I  noticed  that  Mr. 
Lincoln  appeared  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the  sermon.  A  few- 
days  alter  that  Sunday  Mr.  Lincoln  called  on  me  and  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  greatly  imprest  with  my  remarks  on  Sunday  and 
that  he  had  come  to  talk  with  me  further  on 
the  matter.  I  incited  him  in.  and  my  wife 
and  I  talked  and  prayed  with  him  for  hours. 
Now,  I  have  seen  many  persons  converted  ;  I 
have  seen  hundreds  brought  to  Christ,  and  if 
ever  a  person  was  converted  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  converted  that  night  in  my  house. 
His  wife  was  a  Presbyterian,  but  from  re- 
marks he  made  to  me  he  could  not  accept  Cal- 
vinism. He  never  joined  my  church,  but  I  will 
always  believe  that  since  that  night  Abraham 
Lincoln  lived  and  died  a  Christian  gentleman." 

Colonel  Jacquess  was  a  man  of  independ- 
ence of  character,  says  Mr.  Watson.  "He 
refused  to  the  last  (1897)  to  receive  a  pension, 
until,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  Society  of  the  Survivors  of  the 
Twenty-third  Illinois,  he  allowed  it  to  be  ap- 
plied for."  He  said  :  "  It  has  been  my  desire 
and  not  the  fault  of  the  Government  that  I 
have  never  received  a  pension." 
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REHABILITATING  PAUL  IN   GERMANY 

THE  pendulum  of  theological  discussion  in  Germany  seems  to 
hang  more  in  the  perpendicular  at  present  regarding  the 
Christianity  of  Paul  and  the  Christianity  of  Christ.  For  a  time 
Paul  has  been  more  or  less  non-suited,  as  teaching  without  authority 
the  doctrine  of  Christ's  mediatorship.  Professor  Harnack's  dic- 
tum that  "Not  the  Son,  but  the  Father  alone,  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  Gospel  as  this  was  proclaimed  by  Jesus,"  contained  in  his 
"Essence  of  Christianity,"  is  said  to  have  found  over  100,000 
readers,  even  if  we  count  as  readers  only  the  number  of  buyers  of 
the  book.  By  this  sentence  it  is  intimated  that  Jesus  was  not  an 
object,  but  merely  a  revealing  subject,  of  the  religion  he  pro- 
claimed. In  this  way  arose  the  distinction  between  the  Christian- 
ity of  Christ  and  the  Christianity  concerning  Christ.  Harnack's 
views  added  fuel  to  the  controversial  fire  in  the  case  of  Christ  ver- 
sus Paul,  in  which  modern  interpreters  insist  that  the  common  and 
current  Christianity  of  the  early  Church  and  of  modern  orthodoxy, 
with  its  highly  developed  Christology  and  Atonement,  is  a  Pauline 
product  foisted  upon  the  Church  and  practically  burying  the  origi- 
nal form  of  the  Gospel  as  Jesus  first  proclaimed  it. 

In  the  Christliche  Welt  (Marburg)  Dr.  Hans  Windisch  gives  a 
re'sume  of  the  whole  discussion,  which  has  engaged  many  dispu- 
tants, and  indicates  that  the  tendency  at  present  is  to  bridge  the 
seeming  chasm  between  Paul's  preaching  and  that  of  Christ,  the 
critics,  too,  beginning  to  recognize  more  and  more  that  the  roots  of 
Paul's  extended  Christology  and  Soteriology  are  to  be  found  in 
the  original  Gospel  as  it  was  proclaimed  by  Christ  himself.  The 
writer  outlines  the  original  Christianity  of  Christ  substantially  in 
these  words,  showing  the  justification  for  Paul's  teaching  : 

The  Gospel  as  proclaimed  by  Jesus  can  in  its  original  form  readily 
be  grouped  around  one  central  thought,  namely,  the  preaching 
concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  feels  that  he  has  been 
called  to  prepare  mankind  for  the  coming  revelation  of  God.  In 
the  spirit  of  the  prophets  he  demands  that  they  shall  repent.  He 
interprets  the  law  and  opens  up  its  deeper  meaning.  He  teaches 
men  a  new  conception  of  the  will  of  God.  For  him  the  law  of 
God  is  something  simple  and  easily  intelligible,  namely  :  Love  of 
God  and  love  of  the  neighbor;  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  also 
something  difficult  and  something  that  only  the  fully  developed 
and  positive  man  can  perform — abstinence  from  the  world  and 
self-denial.  And  then,  after  this  repentance,  Jesus  promises  some- 
thing in  the  sense  of  the  prophets.  For  all  those  who  are  opprest, 
humble,  and  suffering  he  promises  relief  from  their  troubles  and 
the  satisfaction  of  their  wants.  He  brings  to  them  comfort  and 
hope.  To  the  sinners  and  the  humble,  who  turn  to  him,  he  prom- 
ises to  secure  from  God  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins.  The  unique 
feature  of  this  preaching  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God,  com- 
posed of  demands  and  promises,  brings  him  into  antagonism  to 
the  Pharisees  and  the  Scribes.  He  finds  adherents  practically 
only  in  the  lower  classes.  A  small  band  is  willing  to  permit  him 
to  prepare  them  for  the  expected  revelation. 

And  now  what  part  is  he  himself  in  this  Gospel  ?  First,  he  is 
the  final  messenger  of  God  before  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
world  ;  he  is  the  preache-of  repentance  in  the  eleventh  hour.  He 
has  merely  to  proclaim  the  will  of  God  to  men  and  to  tell  what 
God  wishes  and  intends  to  do.  He  does  not  say  :  I  am  here ;  be- 
lieve on  me ;  but  he  says  :  The  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand,  and 
God's  great  judgment  is  to  come,  therefore  do  and  think  what  God 
wants  you  to  do  and  think.  He  says  nothing  about  a  mediator  or 
a  Savior,  whom  mankind  stands  in  need  of.  He  places  mankind 
directly  in  the  presence  of  God  and  makes  them  dependent  on  him 
directly.  There  is  only  one  Being  that  is  omnipotent,  omniscient, 
and  good,  and  who  is  to  be  feared  above  all  things,  and  that  is 
God.  an  he  himself  is  not  a  part  of  this  Being.  This  is  the  pic- 
ture of  Christ  and  his  Gospel  according  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

Out  of  the  depth  of  his  new  revelation  of  God  Jesus  draws  the 
faith,  the  earnestness,  and  conscientiousness  of  his  demands.  No 
man  in  Israel  has  ever  so  confidently  and  so  impressively  spoken 
of  the  Father  and  the  God  in  heaven  as  he  did.  For  this  reason 
he  has  certainly  applied  to  himself  at  least  two  names,  which  testify 
of  the  uniqueness  and  depth  of  his  conception  of  the  Gospel, 
namely,  the  Son  of  God  and  the  Messiah.     As  the  Son  lie  has  re- 


ceived all  things  that  he  reveals  from  the  Father,  and  he  alone  has 
received  it.  As  the  Messiah  he  demands  of  his  disciples  and  of 
all  the  Jews  that  they  must  decide  either  for  or  against  him  per- 
sonally. In  accordance  with  this  he  at  the  end  of  his  life  comes 
out  of  his  reserved  position,  and  presents  himself  as  the  Savior 
and  makes  the  salvation  of  mankind  dependent  on  their  relations 
to  him  and  to  his  mission. 

From  this  time  on  a  decisive  role  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  is  as- 
signed to  a  person,  who,  however,  is  not  God,  namely,  to  the  Son 
of  Man,  who  has  by  God  been  appointed  to  be  the  Judge  of  the 
world  and  the  consummation  of  redemption.  This  Son  of  Man  is 
the  Messiah  Jesus  who,  after  his  death,  has  been  raised  to  heaven 
and  will  appear  again  from  heaven.  Jesus  has  probably  himself 
applied  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  to  himself  as  predictive  of  his 
future.  There  also  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  now  assigns  to  that 
death,  which  he  knows  will  be  his  lot  on  account  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  a  highly  important  significance  as 
the  final  and  last  means  for  the  redemption  of  those  very  malefac- 
tors who  have  brought  it  about,  and  as  a  means  to  reestablish  the 
proper  relations  between  God  and  his  rebellious  people,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  his  words  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Thus  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  finds  its  acme  and  full 
development  in  his  self-consciousness  as  the  Son  and  the  Savior 
and  the  Redeemer,  and  closes  with  a  predictive  view  of  his  death 
and  his  exaltation  and  appointment  to  the  judgeship  of  the  world. 
—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CIVILIZING   WORK  OF   MISSIONS 

T)RESIDENT  TAFT  sees  the  spirit  of  missionary  work  as  a 
-*-  great  civilizing  force.  It  is  analogous,  so  he  told  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Washington  Convention  of  the  Laymen's  Missionary 
Movement,  to  "the  spirit  that  leads  a  nation  into  what  we  have 
done  in  Cuba,  in  Santo  Domingo,  and  the  Philippines  "  That 
spirit  is  only  such  as  is  felt  by  "many  a  man  who  has  sought  to 
help  another  man" — but,  he  adds,  "if  we  go  into  that  sort  of  thing 
for  undying  gratitude  we  may  as  well  give  it  up  in  the  beginning." 
As  the  Washington  papers  report  him,  President  Taft's  further 
words  were : 

"We  could,  those  of  us  who  were  in  the  Orient,  study  somewhat 
the  Chinese  question,  study  somewhat  the  movements  that  were 
going  on  in  that  great  empire  of  400.000,000  people  ;  and  the  chief 
movement  that  was  going  on  was  a  movement  that  found  its  in- 
spiration in  the  foreign  missions  that  have  been  there  to  introduce 
Christian  civilization  among  that  people.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  because  I  am  convinced  of  the  fact.  They  are  the  outposts 
of  the  Christian  civilization.  Each  missionary,  with  his  house  and 
his  staff,  forms  a  nucleus  about  which  gathers  an  influence  far  in 
excess  of  the  numerical  list  of  converts.  They  have  a  political  in- 
fluence. The  development  of  China  to-day  is  largely  the  result 
of,  first,  the  missionary  movement,  and  the  education  in  America 
and  elsewhere,  under  the  influence  of  these  missionaries,  of  young 
Chinamen,  who  are  anxious  that  their  country  shall  take  the  posi- 
tion that  her  wealth,  and  numbers,  and  resources,  and  possibilities, 
and  history  justify. 

"The  same  thing  is  true,  tho  I  am  not  so  familiar  with  it,  in  re- 
gard to  Africa.  The  men  who  take  their  lives  in  their  hands  and 
go  among  the  natives  are  entitled  to  be  called  the  outposts  of  civili- 
zation. They  have  been  criticized,  and  I  presume  that  is  some- 
thing that  is  common  to  human  kind;  they  have  been  held  up  to 
contempt  at  times.  The  lives  they  lead,  the  good  they  do.  and 
the  fact  that  they  represent  the  highest  of  our  civilization  make  it 
so  important  that  they  should  be  sent  into  those  far-distant  places. 
I  do  not  want  to  reflect  upon  anybody,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
in  those  distant  lands  a  great  many  who  visit  there  for  gain,  and 
for  so-called  business,  for  livelihood  that  they  could  not  earn  at 
home,  are  not  representatives  of  our  best  element  at  home.  They 
take  in  the  native  when  they  can,  and  they  do  not  impress  the 
native,  who  has  only  them  to  judge  by,  that  the  civilization  that 
they  represent  would  be  any  great  improvement  on  that  which  they 
have.  When  you  contrast  them  with  the  missionaries  who  go  there 
only  for  disinterested  purposes,  risking  their  lives,  it  makes  me  in- 
dignant to  hear  contempt  exprest  for  these  men,  to  those  in  positions 
where  they  may  be  complete  sacrifices  to  the  cause." 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  IDEA  OF  A  COL- 
LEGE LEADER 

PRESIDENT  TAFTgave  utterance  to  his  ideal  of  thecollege 
president  when  he  assisted  the  other  day  at  the  induction  of 
Wesley  an 's  new  executive.     He  was  frank  in  going  counter  to  a 

wide-spread    notion    that    a  college   president        

should  primarily  be  a  good  business  man.  This 
was  not  to  be  taken  in  disparagement  of  busi- 
ness men,  he  explained,  but  as  pointing  to 
some  inherent  incompatibility  in  the  order  of 
mind  of  the  man  of  affairs  and  the  scholar.  It 
was  business  enough  for  the  college  president 
to  see  that  his  college  should  fulfil  its  function 
as  a  teaching  institution.  President  Taft,  who 
already  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
educator  who  comes  to  the  East  from  a  similar 
Western  post,  was  present  at  the  inaugural 
exercises  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  on  Novem- 
ber 12,  and  said  this  : 

"Dr.  Shanklin,  I  am  one  of  those  '  who  have 
advice  and  nothing  else  to  offer. '  I  congratu- 
late Wesleyan  upon  its  new  president.  I  have 
known  of  colleges  thinking  that  they  need  a 
business  man  for  a  head,  a  man  who  knew  the 
value  of  a  dollar  and  who  knew  how  to  get  it. 
I  am  glad  this  is  not  the  ideal  for  a  college 
president.  This  is  not  an  attack  on  business 
men,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  one  who  is 
a  business  man  has  limitations  and  these  ought 
to  exclude  him  from  being  a  college  president. 
The  first  requisite  for  a  college  president  is 
that  he  must  be  a  teacher.  That  is  primarily 
his  profession,  and  combined  with  that  lie  must 
have  executive  ability,  to  possess  the  power  of 
properly  selecting  men  for  the  work  of  the  insti- 
tution. If  he  does  not  possess  these  qualities,  lie  is  not  fitted  to 
build  up  an  institution,  and  a  faculty  for  its  work.  I  congratulate 
the  Wesleyan  upon  their  president,  believing  that  in  Dr.  Shanklin 
they  have  found  one  who  will  fill  to  the  fullest  measure  the  re- 
quirements which  1  have  described." 

A  similar  line  of  thought  was  taken  by  Prof.  William  North 
Rice,  the  professor  of  geology,  who,  during  the  interregnum  since 
ex-President  Raymond  ceased  active  leadership,  has  guided  the 
university's  career.     He  is  reported  by  the  daily  press  as  saying  : 

"Whatever  other  influences  may  be  felt  in  the  life  of  college  stu- 
dents, the  primary  and  essential  character  of  a  college  is  that  it  is 


a  teaching  institution.  The  relation  of  teacher  and  pupil  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  the  college  is  built. 
When  the  old  universities  of  Europe  kindled  anew  the  light  of 
learning  in  the  Dark  Ages,  it  was  the  fame  of  great  thinkers  and 
great  teachers  that  caused  the  ardent  youth  to  throng  by  thousands 
to  those  centers  of  learning.  Vast  endowments  and  stately  halls 
were  a  secondary  development.  And  to-day  the  title  of  a  college 
to  the  love  of  students  and  alumni  and  to  the 
support  of  the  public  rests  upon  the  intellectual 
activity,  the  high  scholarship,  the  aptness  to 
teach,  the  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  all  high  ideals, 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty.  Secondary  to 
these  are  stately  buildings,  rich  museums,  and 
even  well-furnished  libraries  and  laboratories; 
and  without  these  the  college  is  dead — a  body 
without  the  inspiring  soul." 


WILLIAM    ARNOLD  SHANKLIN, 

Wesleyan's  new  president,  who  satisfies 
Mr.  Taft's  idea  of  what  a  college  presi- 
dent should  be. 


A  THRUST  AT  THE  STUDY 
OF  GERMAN 

THE  study  of  German  is  so  firmly  entrenched 
in  our  educational  system  that  a  French- 
man's charge  of  its  inutility  sounds  like  an  echo 
of  1870  until  we  read  his  serious  arguments  in 
support  of  his  claim.  Moved  by  observing  the 
spirit  of  "  Germanomania,"  so  largely  perva- 
ding the  institutions  of  learning  in  Europe  and 
America,  particularly  in  France,  he  is  led  to 
ask,  Does  one  really  need  to  study  German?  In 
the  Heinie  Hebdomadaire  (Paris,  October  9) 
Louis  Bertrand  answers : 

"  I  believe  German  to  be  of  no  value  to  the 
great  majority  of  our  compatriots,  since  no  one 
speaks  German  outside  of  Germany  and  a  very 
few  actually  go  across  the  Rhine. 

"  Leaving  aside  the  traveling  men,  the  offi- 
cers, the  professors  who  wish  to  keep  in  the  current  of  the  scientific 
and  the  philologic  movement,  and  the  few  engineers  who  wish  to 
study  in  the  laboratories  or  the  factories  across  the  Rhine,  every 
one  else  has  to  deal  only  with  a  language  which  does  not  extend 
beyond  its  natural  borders,  and  which  can  never  pretend,  as  Eng- 
lish and  French,  to  become  the  idiom  of  traffic,  of  diplomacy,  and 
of  international  relations." 

Mr.  Bertrand  goes  on  to  show  that  this  emulation  of  German 
methods  results  from  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  that  it  is  based 
on  the  erroneous  belief  that  the  German  success  was  caused  by 
superior  learning,  whereas  the  real  cause,  he  thinks,  was  the  spirit 
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of  militarism  and  discipline  which  was  such  a  moving  factor  in  the 
Prussian  Army  of  1870. 

Furthermore,  the  author  goes  or.  to  state,  that  in  his  recent  trip 
through  the  sphere  of  German  influence  in  the  Orient  he  found  no 
one  speaking  German.  The  German  business  men,  hotel-keepers, 
everybody  who  held  intercourse  with  the  natives,  spoke  either 
French  or  the  native  language.  On  the  railroad  from  Bagdad, 
which  is  chiefly  a  German  enterprise,  all  the  station  masters  and 
employees  spoke  French  as  their  only  European  language.     Orien- 


BUDDHIST  ROOM, 

At  the  Boston  Museum,  containing  thirteen  statues  of  the  Eastern 
deity  arranged  with  a  congruous  background 

tal  students,  according  to  their  teachers,  will  not  study  German 
because  it  is  useless  to  them.  The  merchandise  from  Paris  is 
always  the  best  seller,  altho  it  is  made  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Bertrand  considers  the  possibility  of  the  future  increase  in 
the  importance  of  German,  to  keep  pace  with  Germany's  rapid  ex- 
pansion, and,  after  showing  that  Germans  in  the  United  States 
soon  come  to  speak  no  language  but  English,  and  that  in  Argen- 
tina their  native  German  is  replaced  by  Spanish,  he  concludes  that 
the  predominance  of  German  "seems  very  doubtful,"  because  : 

"  First,  the  universality  of  a  language  has  no  relation  to  a  world 
supremacy.  Even  after  the  ruin  of  Rome  Latin  continued  to  be 
none  the  less  the  common  language  of  the  West.  In  earlier  times 
the  reduction  of  Greece  to  a  Roman  province  did  not  compass 
the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  language,  which,  on  the  contrary,  never 
became  so  widely  spread  over  the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  as 
at  that  very  time.  Finally,  if  Germany's  influence  should  ever  be- 
come paramount,  her  language  would  encounter  two  redoubtable 
competitors  in  English  and  French,  which  are  now  the  most  widely 
spoken  of  the  European  languages. 

"From  necessity  the  German  will  be  conquered  in  this  compe 
tition.  It  has  neither  the  simplicity  of  the  first  nor  the  clearness 
of  the  second,  and  in  these  swift  days  it  would  bring  only  an  in- 
jurious loss  of  time.  Finally,  there  is  no  candidate  for  civiliza- 
tion (I  have  asked  many  an  Oriental  about  this  point),  who  does 
not  feel  with  weariness  .what  a  heavy  nightmare  the  German  sen- 
tence is  for  thought." 

The  author's  conclusion  is  that  English  and  French,  and  then 
Spanish,  are  the  most  important  languages  for  all  except  the  few 
who  deal  particularly  with  Germany. —  Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


BOSTON'S  "DUAL"  MUSEUM 

OOSTON  is  fertile  in  "  new  thought  "  and  new  ideas.  She  may 
-L'  have  sixty-seven  religions,  but  she  has  more  than  one  sauce. 
That  is,  if  we  consider  as  sauce  her  ministrations  to  the  artistic 
life.  Almost  simultaneously  she  opens  the  doors  of  her  new  opera- 
house  and  her  new  art-museum.  This  latter  is  planned  on  new 
lines  of  museo'ogy,  and  outsiders  are  applauding  her  first  steps  in 
what  is  called  the  "dual  system"  of  arrangement.  By  means 
afforded  by  this  museum  the  visitor,  if  he  be  a  plain  or  even  a  cul- 
tivated citizen  who  wishes  for  a  few  moments  to  refresh  his  fatigued 
or  starving  soul  amid  the  beautiful  things  of  art,  is  conducted  to 
a  room  where  these  are  assembled  in  fit  settings  and  with  plenty 
of  elbow-room.  If  he  be  a  student  or  a  connoisseur,  he  is  taken 
to  another  floor,  where  all  the  rest  of  the  museum's  possessions  in 
this  genre  are  collected  and  where,  assisted  by  their  arrangement, 
he  traces  the  history  of  their  development.  The  Boston  Tran- 
script, in  treating  this  new  departure  says  : 

"As  the  visitor  who  enters  the  museum  for  the  first  time  goes 
from  one  gallery  to  another  and  from  one  department  to  another, 
he  is  not  especially  conscious  of  any  revolution  in  the  methods  of 
installation  and  exhibition.  Naturally,  he  sees  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  space  than  in  the  old  museum,  and  that  the  works 
exhibited  have  a  much  better  light,  and,  if  he  is  observant,  he  will 
not  fail  to  note  that  far  more  thought  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
matter  of  classification  and  grouping,  as  well  as  backgrounds  and 
environment.  But  he  will  not,  in  all  probability,  immediately 
realize  that  this  museum  is,  as  it  were,  conducting  a  radical  ex- 
periment, which  amounts  to  a  revolutionary  departure  from  the 
ordinary  system.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  circumstances  beyond  the 
control  of  the  staff  have  operated  to  make  the  apparent,  visible, 
working  arrangement  of  the  exhibits  less  novel,  less  different  from 
that  of  other  museums,  than  might  have  been  expected. 

"Certain  departments,  like  that  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  art, 
lend  themselves  more  or  less  naturally  to  the  dual  system  of 
arrangement.  They  are  rich  in  the  numbers  and  the  quality  of 
their  treasures,  rich  in  their  variety,  and  particularly  adapted  to  a 
rotating  series  of  exhibitions  ;  many  of  their  objects  are  portable, 
light,  and  easily  put  in  place,  and  as  easily  moved  about,  as  for 
example  the  kakemono,  prints,  inro,  sword-guards,  ivory  carvings, 
lacquers,  screens,  metal-work,  small  bronzes,  and  pottery.  The 
Oriental  collection  of  the  museum  has  never  been  shown  en  bloc, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  could  be  ;  it  is  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  dual  system ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  large  statuary 
in  wood  and  the  heavy  stone  garden  lanterns,  and  a  few  marble 
statues,  its  manifest  destiny,  so  to  say,  is  to  be  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  flexibility,  one  special  exhibit  succeeding  another.  The  vast 
majority  of  its  treasures  at  any  given  time  are  in  the  storerooms 
and  study-rooms  ;  the  minority  in  the  exhibition  galleries.  So,  to 
some  extent,  of  the  department  of  classical  art ;  its  masterpieces 
may  always  be  on  view  in  the  exhibition  galleries  of  the  upper 
floor,  but  its  immense  collection  of  Greek  vases  is  downstairs,  in 
the  reserve,  where  students  of  that  special  line  of  art  may  inspect  it 
at  their  leisure.  Likewise,  the  Morse  collection  of  Japanese  pot- 
ery  is  by  itself  downstairs,  in  a  special  room,  where  those  who 
specialize  may  study  it  to  their  hearts'  content. 

"Theoretically,  this  is  true  of  all  the  departments,  that  their 
'show  '  pieces  are  upstairs,  for  the  great  public  to  see,  while  their 
reserves  are  on  the  lower  floor,  accessible  to  those  who  wish  to 
study  them.  But  this  division  is  not  equally  possible  in  all  the  de- 
partments. In  the  department  of  paintings,  for  instance,  we  have 
some  seven  galleries  and  a  corridor  on  the  top  floor,  with  space 
for  many  pictures,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  all  the 
paintings  shown  in  these  galleries  are  masterpieces.  There  is 
hardly  a  museum  in  existence  which  has  enough  first-rate  paintings 
to  fill  such  a  space.  The  dual  system,  the  'Boston  plan,' does 
not,  as  it  chances,  quite  fit  in  with  present  conditions  in  the  de- 
partment of  paintings,  or  vice  versa.  The  time  may  come  when 
the  department  will  grow  up  to  the  system.  For  the  present  it  is 
virtually,  by  force  of  circumstances,  disregarded." 

Quite  naturally  the  "Boston  plan"  is  not  looked  upon  as  so 
much  of  a  novelty  outside  of  Boston.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post,  not  to  commit  itself  too  far,  observes  that  the  new  institu- 
tion "represents  no  violent  break  with  the  past,  but  rather  a  sober 
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and  thoughtful  adaptation  of  ideas  that  in  an  in- 
cipient foi  m  are  fairly  \\  ide-spread. rhecharm- 

novelty  that  everywhere  allures  the  visitor  may 
well  represent  merely  the  working  out  of  the  prob- 
lem of  attractive  display,  department  by  depart- 
ment. .  .  .  Yet  it  would  be  simply  ungrateful  not 
to  admit  that  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  arrange- 
ment is  merely  a  conservative  reflection  of  certain 
advanced  ideas  agitated  some  years  ago  by  friends 
of  the  museum  and  members  of  the  staff."  The 
Boston  remedy  for  the  stuffed  museum,  says  this 
journal,  is  "not  to  prefer  one  class  of  visitor  to  the 
other,  but  to  serve  each  according  to  its  needs." 
Thus,  it  is  said,  ensues  a  duality — two  museums 
in  one.     We  read  further  : 

"The  student  knows  about  his  subject  already, 
and  comes  with  a'detinite  aim.  He  merely  needs 
the  objects  of  his  study  to  be  kept  safely  where 
he  can  get  at  them  promptly.  This  means,  at 
Boston,  and  to  a  less  degree  elsewhere,  keeping 
the  objects  of  merely  archeological  interest  in  ex- 
hibition storage.  The  student  is  precisely  on  the 
terms  of  an  accredited  reader  in  one  of  the  special 
reserved  collections  of  a  public  library.  The  clas- 
sification here  is  not  for  effective  display,  but  for 
accessibility.  A  simple  arrangement  by  period 
and  material  suffices. 

"  How  different  is  the  case  of  the  average  visitor. 
He  wanders  in,  hoping  to  find  something,  and  finds  usually  a  deal  too 
much.  The  only  hope  of  winning  him  is  to  set  up  a  limited  number 
of  beautiful  things  so  that  he  may,  nay,  must,  see  them.  Suppose 
he  enters  a  hall  where  there  are  a  thousand  Greek  vases.  He  will 
blink  and  flee.  At  best  he  will  pick  out  with  the  aid  of  some 
guide-book  a  few  starred  or  double-starred  examples,  and  these  he 
will  see  with  the  discomfort  shed  by  the  surrounding  unexamined 
objects.  Show  him  ten  tine  vases,  and  you  would  rejoice  him. 
One  must  limit  the  exhibition,  in  short,  to  the  capacity  of  the 
visitor.  Again,  suppose  we  have  things  shown  not  merely  in  op 
pressive  numbers,  but  in  the  arbitrary  divisions  invented  by  stu- 
dents and  curators — such  an  institution,  say,  as  the  British  .Museum. 
How  does  our  simple  art-lover  fare  then  ?  He  is  interested  in 
Egypt,  having  wintered  on  the  Nile,  and  is  looking  at  colossal 
stone  gods.  They  suggest  the  elaborate  painted  mummy  cases — 
which  are  200  yards  away  in  a  necropolis  of  their  own.  He  has 
heard  of  the  marvelous  turquoise  glazes  ;  they  are  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  upstairs  in  the  department  of  ceramics.  Perhaps  he 
recalls  certain  austere  statuettes  of  fine  quality  :  these  are  also  at 


THE  MUSEUM'S  JAPANESE  GARDEN, 

When-  the  characteristics  of  Japanese  architecture  and  gardening  are  exemplified. 


a  remove  and  higher  up  in  the  department  of  bronzes.  So  it  goes. 
<  >ur  worthy  man-in-the-street  comes  to  esthetic  shipwreck  amid 
the  intricate  channels  cut  for  impassionnte  skilled  navigators. 

"They  do  things  better  at  Boston.  v'isit,  for  example,  the 
classical  wing.  Hall  by  hall  you  get  the  picture  of  advancing  or 
retrograding  art.  Everything  contributes  to  these  epitomes. 
Large  sculpture  in  marble  or  bronze,  small  bronzes  and  terra-cottas, 
painted  vases,  even  graven  mirrors  and  embossed  tops  of  toilet- 
boxes,  each  object  gives  its  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  ancient 
art.  Ja  this  fashion  the  impression  remains  fairly  uniform  and 
satisfying  from  gallery  to  gallery  tho  the  components  vary.  Here 
have  we  not  a  hint  of  what  the  museum  of  the  future  will  be,  when 
the  fundamental  distinction  between  keeping  and  showing  shall 
be  given  due  honor — the  scholar  served  faithfully  but  not  to  the 
detriment  of  the  artist  and  the  humble  lover  of  the  beautiful  ?" 


EG^  I'TI  VN  ROOM, 
Showing  the  Museum's  policy  of  not  overcrowding  exhibits. 


A  MANHATTAN  COCKTAIL  IN  PARIS-  If  "Nick  Carter." 
the  New  York  detective,  is  put  into  a  play  it  is  no  surprize  that 
the  result  should  resemble  a  Manhattan  cocktail. 
Paris  has  borrowed  the  police  spy  from  us  and 
dramatized  him  for  the  Theatre  de  PAmbigu,  "the 
Mecca  of  French  melodrama."  It  is  the  Paris  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  who  sees  the 
result  symbolized  by  the  drink  that  takes  its  name 
from  Manhattan.  As  a  mixture  the  play  in  its  in- 
gredients, he  says,  resembles  Robert  Macaire, 
Dubose  of  "The  Lyons  Mail."  Sherlock  Holmes, 
Raffles,  and  Arsene  Lupin.  Alexandre  I3isson 
and  Guillaume  Livet  are  the  mixers  and  the  result 
which  the  I^arisian  public  are  imbibing  eagerly 
is  described  thus  : 

"  The  play  opens  with  a  sensational  criminal  trial 
in  a  New  York  police  court,  when  Melvil  and  his 
accomplice,  charged  with  attempting  to  kidnap  the 
daughter  of  a  Wall-Street  magnate,  escape  by  a 
clever  substitution  of  persons.  Melvil  really  loves 
the  heroine,  who  is  about  to  wed  a  young  naval 
lieutenant.  There  is  an  effective  scene  during  a 
grand  betrothal  ball  at  a  big  Fifth-Avenue  hotel, 
during  which  the  audience  sees  Melvil  murder  a 
venerable  white-bearded  billionaire  and  substitute 
himself  for  his  victim,  while  in  the  center  of  the 
stage  the  guests  are  dancing  the  lancers  to  the  ac- 
companiment cf  a  Tsigane  oichestta.      Afterwaid 
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there  is  a  terrific  hunt  for  the  villain,  in  which  the  city  police  are 
aided  by  two  superb  hounds,  who  come  bounding  over  walls,  leap 
through  windows  and  doors,  and  finally  run  their  quarry  to  earth. 
These  two  dogs,  named  Max  and  Duke,  acted  their  parts  to  per- 
fection. The  two-legged  actors  and  actresses,  however,  are  in 
mortal  dread  of  them,   because  during  a  rehearsal  the  ferocious 


30  we  quoted  his  "Ballad  of  the  Goodly  Fere."  We  give  here  some 
taste  of  what  Mr.  lid  ward  Thomas,  in  The  English  Review,  calls 
the  finest  of  his  pieces— his  love-poems.  "In  Praise  of  Ysolt," 
Mr.  Thomas  declares,  shows  "  that  the  writer  does  not  depend  upon 
a  single  mood  or  experience.     The  beauty  of  it  is  the  beauty  of 


animals  suddenly  dashed    into  the  prompter's    box,    which    they       passion,  sincerity,  and  intensity,  not  of  beautiful  words  and  images 
mistook    for   their   kennel,    bowled   over    the  anrl     suggestions;    on    the   contrary     the    ex- 

prompter,  whom  they  grabbed  by  the  throat,  pression  Js  as  austerg  as  J5ibHcal  „     Tq 

and  the  unfortunate  man  could  not  be  set  free  , 

...      ,  j  1      .1      1  r  .1      1  j  quote  further : 

until  released  by  the  keeper  of  the  hounds. 

"The  third  and  fourth  acts  disclose  the  low- 
est slums  and  criminal  dives  of  New  York.  The 
romantic  American  Apache  at  last  saves  the  life 
of  the  heroine  by  suddenly  covering  her  with  his 
body  just  as  his  discarded  and  jealous  mistress 
fires  at  her  a  sort  of  infernal  machine  composed 
of  half-a-dozen  revolvers  concealed  in  a  travel- 
ing clock.  The  romantic  Apache  is  annihilated, 
and  down  drops  the  curtain  amid  the  frenzied 
applause  of  the  public,  which  thus  once  more 
manifested  its  predilection  for  the  detective  and 
the  knave  as  the  theatrical  heroes  of  the  day." 


AN  AMERICAN   POET  DIS- 
COVERED IN  ENGLAND 

'  I  H)  have  Punch  pun  on  your  name  and  then 
-*  make  amends  by  saying  that  your  verse 
is  "the  most  remarkable  thing  in  poetry  since 
Robert  Browning,"  ought  to  be  something  of  a 
guaranty  for  fame.  For  this  to  fall  to  the  lot 
of  an  American  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to 
know  more  of  this  man.  His  resounding  name 
is  Mr.  Ezra  Pound,  over  which  Punch  becomes 
antic  and  invents  the  alternative  Mr.  Ezekiel 
Ton,  adding  that  he  is  "  by  far  the  newest  poet 
going,  whatever  other  advertisements  may  say." 
If  this  is  not  saying  enough  Punch  will  enforce  his  claims  to  atten- 
tion by  this  remarkable  judgment :  "He  has  succeeded,  where  all 
others  have  failed,  in  evolving  a  blend  of  the  imagery  of  the  un- 
fettered West,  the  vocabulary  of  Wardour  Street,  and  the  sinister 
abandon  of  Borgiac  Italy."  Mr.  Pound,  so  we  learn  from  the 
English  Bookman,  has  met  an  "unusually  appreciative  reception  " 
in  London.  He  "  is  a  young  American  of  English  descent,  his  fore- 
bears having  been  among  those  early  settlers  who  went  out  to  the 
New  World  in  the  seventeenth  century."  On  his  mother's  side  he 
is  distantly  related  to  Longfellow,  "whose  poetry  he  does  not 
admire."  The  Bookman  gathers  up  such  biographical  facts  as 
these  : 

"  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  ;  has  traveled 
much  in  Spain  ;  lived  for  some  while  in  Venice  ;  and  is  now  making 
his  home  in  England  with  no  particular  desire  to  depart  from  us, 
tho  he  has  a  very  much  greater  liking  for  the  English  people  than 
for  their  climate.  He  has  two  other  small  books  of  verse  to  his 
name,  'A  Lume  Spento'  and  'A  Ouinzaine  for  this  Yule'  which  were 
I  rinted  in  limited  editions  for  private  circulation.  The  smallness 
of  his  output  does  not  indicate  barrenness  or  indolence,  but  that 
he  has  a  faculty  of  self-criticism  ;  he  has  written  and  burned  two 
novels  and  three  hundred  sonnets." 

More  recently  Mr.  Found  has  published  two  small  volumes  of 
verse.  "  Personae"  and  "Exultations."  Mr.  R.  E.  Scott-James,  an 
English  critic  writing  in  the  London  Daily  News,  sees  in  Mr. 
Pound's  verse  "no  eking  out  of  thin  sentiment  with  a  melody  or  a 
song."  On  the  other  hand,  "he  writes  out  of  an  exuberance  of  in- 
continently struggling  ideas  and  passionate  convictions.  .  .  .  He 
plunges  straight  into  the  heart  of  his  theme,  and  suggests  virility 
in  action  combined  with  fierceness,  eagerness,  and  tenderness. 
.  .  .  He  has  individuality,  passion,  force,  and  an  acquaintance 
with  things  that  are  profoundly  moving."     In  our  issue  for  October 
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EZRA    POUND, 

An  American  poet  who  blends,  says  an 
English  critic,  "  the  imagery  of  the  unfet- 
tered West,  the  vocabulary  of  Wardour 
Street,  and  the  sinister  abandon  of  Bor- 
giac Italy." 


"The  thought  dominates  the  words   and   is 
greater  than  they  are. 
"  It  opens : 

In  vain  have  I  striven  to  teach  my  heart  to  bow; 

In  vain  have  I  said  to  him 

'There  be  many  greater  singers  than  thou.' 

But  his  answer  cometh,  as  winds  and  as  lutany. 
As  a  vague  crying  upon  the  night 
That  leaveth  me  no  rest,  saying  ever, 

'Song,  a  Song.' 

"In  the  'Idyl  for  Glaucus' a  woman  hovers 
by  the  sea  in  search  of  Glaucus,  who  has  tast- 
ed 'the  grass  that  made  him  sea-fellow  with 
the  other  gods.'  Here  the  effect  is  full  of  hu- 
man passion  and  natural  magic,  without  any  of 
the  phrases  which  a  reader  of  modern  verse 
would  expect  in  the  treatment  of  such  a  sub- 
ject  

"'And  thus  in  Nineveh  '  we  venture  to  quote 
in  its  entirety,  not  as  the  best  but  as  the  short- 
est of  these  love-poems,  with  this  warning  that, 
like  the  two  last,  it  does  not  reveal  Mr.  Pound 
neat,  tho  we  are  confident  that  it  will  give  con- 
viction to  our  praise  of  his  style  : 

Aye!  I  am  a  poet  and  upon  my  tomb 
Shall  maidens  scatter  rose  leaves 
And  men  myrtles,  ere  the  night 
Slays  day  with  her  dark  sword. 


Lo!  this  thing  is  not  mine 

Nor  thine  to  hinder, 

For  the  custom  is  full  old, 
And  here  in  Nineveh  have  I  beheld 
Many  a  singer  pass  and  take  his  place 
In  those  dim  halls  where  no  man  troubleth 
His  sleep  or  song. 

And  many  a  one  hath  sung  his  songs 
More  craftily,  more  subtle-souled  than  I; 
And  many  a  one  now  doth  surpass 
My  wave-worn  beauty  with  his  wind  of  flowers. 
Yet  am  I  poet,  and  upon  my  tomb 
Shall  all  men  scatter  rose  leaves 
Ere  the  night  slay  light 
With  her  blue  sword. 

It  is  not,  Raama,  that  my  song  rings  highest 
Or  more  sweet  in  tone  than  any,  but  that  I 
Am  here  a  poet,  that  doth  drink  of  life 
As  lesser  men  drink  wine. 

"And  on  the  same  page  is  this  wonderful  little  thing  that  builds 
itself  so  abruptly,  swiftly,  clearly  into  the  air  : 

I  ha'  seen  them  'mid  the  clouds  on  the  heather 

Lo!  they  pause  not  for  love  nor  for  sorrow. 

Yet  their  eyes  are  as  the  eyes  of  a  maid  to  her  lover. 

When  the  white  hart  breaks  his  cover 

And  the  white  wind  breaks  the  morn. 

'Tis   the   white   stag.    Fame,    we're   a-hunting. 

Bid  the  world's  hounds  come  to  horn  .' 

One  of  Mr.  Pound's  poems  bears  the  suggestive  title  "  Revolt 
Against  the  Crepuscular  Spirit  in  Modern  Poetry."  Mr.  Thomas 
adds : 

"To  say  what  this  poet  has  not  is  not  difficult;  it  will  help  to 
define  him.  He  has  no  obvious  grace,  no  sweetness,  hardly  any 
of  the  superficial  good  qualities  of  modern  versifiers;  not  the 
smooth  regularity  of  the  Tennysonian  tradition,  nor  the  wavering, 
uncertain  languor  of  the  new,  tho  there  is  more  in  his  rhythms  than 
is  apparent  at  first  through  his  carelessness  of  ordinary  effects. 
He  has  not  the  current  melancholy  or  resignation  or  unwillingne-- 
to  live  ;  nor  the  kind  of  feeling  for  nature  that  runs  to  minute  de- 
scription and  decorative  metaphor.  He  can  not  be  usefully  com- 
pared with  any  living  writers,  tho  he  has  read  Mr.  Yeats." 
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Addams.    lane.     The   Spirit    of    Youth   and    the 
City  Streets,      umo.   pp.    [63,      The   Macmilla 

net . 

It  has  been  saul  that  the  present  age  is 
the  ago  for  youth.  The  young  arc  to  out- 
strip the  ol  I.  but  it  is  the  age  when  the 
voting  ^\  the  city  are  in  direst  peril  ol'  hie. 
soundness  >*(  body,  soundness  of  mmd.  and 
Long-lived  efficiency.  The  street,  the  dance- 
hall,  the  saloon  are  setting  snares  for  the 
young  of  both  sexes,  and  it  is  only  quite 
recently  that  the  thinkers  and  philanthro- 
pists are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  the 
nsmg  generation  is  being  either  wasted  by 
overwork  and  the  want  >^i  recreation,  or 
poisoned  and  destroyed  by  improper  or 
vicious  amusements  Jane  Addams  be- 
ltings to  the  class  of  good  women  who  are 
trving  after  the  introduction  of  sound  and 
uncontaminated  pleasures  for  the  street 
youth  of  both  sexes.  She  points  out  how 
they  are  to  be  saved  from  overwork  and 
supplied  with  sufficient  time  and  space  for 
wholesome  play.  Her  book  is  well  worthy 
the  study  of  all  preachers  and  teachers. 

\llen.  James.     The  Mastery  of   Oestiny.      i6mo. 
pp.  120.     New  York:    G    P    Putnam's  Sons.     $1  net. 

.  American  Foreign  Policy.  By  a  Diplomatist. 
umo.  pp.  192.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.25  net. 

Austin.   Major  Herbert   H.     A  Scamper  Through 
the    Far    East.       Including    a    Visit    to    Manchurian 
Battle-fields.    Illustrated.    8vo,  pp.  336.     New  WtrW 
Longmans.  Green   &  Co. 

Austin.  Mary      Lost  Borders.     Illustrated.     121x10 
pp.  208.     New  S'ork:    Harper   &  Bros.     $1.25 

Avery.     Elroy    MeKendree.       A    History    of    the 
United  States  and  its  People.     Vol.  V.     8vo,  pp.  43.- 
Cleveland:    The  Burrows  Brothers  Co. 

The  present  volume  of  this  elaborate  and 
artistic  work  is  occupied  with  the  detailed 
recital  of  those  incidents  which  led  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  resulted 
in  the  foundation  of  a  new  nation  (1763- 
1776).  The  conclusion  of  the  Franco-Eng- 
lish War.  by  which  France  was  practically 
driven  out  of  North  America,  made  con- 
ditions favorable  for  the  revolt  of  the 
American  colonies.  Then  followed  in  swift 
succession  the  events  which  Mr.  Avery  de- 
tails with  minute  and  conscientious  care 
— the  Stamp  Act  and  the  "Boston  Tea- 
party."  the  First  Continental  Congress,  the 
Second  Continental  Congress.  Bunker  Hill, 
and  so  on  to  the  signing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  care  with  which  the 
minutiae  attending  these  closing  scenes  of 
English  domination  over  the  American 
Colonies  are  depicted  will  excite  the  ad- 
miration, as  it  will  satisfy  the  demands,  of 
every  reader  who  delights  in  circumstan- 
tialities.  The  portraits  of  every  eminent 
man  concerned  in  these  events  is  given  in 
a  beautiful  form,  sometimes  a  colored 
print  of  the  finest  execution.  All  the  main 
documents,  as  well  as  columns,  paragraphs, 
and  advertisements  from  the  contempo- 
rary press,  appear  in  facsimile.  Nothing, 
indeed,  can  equal  this  prodigality  of  illus- 
tration. When  we  read  Homer  or  Cicero 
we  are  obliged  to  rely  upon  a  Dictionary  of 
Antiquities  for  an  account  of  the  houses, 
buildings,  utensils,  dress,  etc.,  of  those  who 
fought  with  Agamemnon  or  lived  in  the 
age  of  Caesar.  In  turning  over  the  myriad 
illustrations  of  this  fascinating  volume  we 
feel  that  we  are  just  as  far  from  the  colonial 
period  of  America  as  those  of  Addison's 
days  were  from  the  Augustan  age,  even 
from  the  age  of  Pericles  or  the  Pharaohs. 
The  warming-pans,  pots,  plows,  shoes, 
hornbooks,  weapons,  furniture,  looms, 
spinning-wheels,    and   other   paraphernalia 


of  an  American  colonial  home  are  as  strange 
to  us  as  if  they  had  been  dug  up  at  ArgOS 
or  on  the  plains  of  Troy.  The  age  of  steam 
and  electricitj  has  flung  back  those  cen 
turies  to  such  an  immemorial  distance  that 
tlie  interval  might  easily  be  conceived  as 
broader  than  two  millenniums 

This    series   of    American    antiquities    is 
extremely  interesting  and  effective  in  help 


DOKU  I  ll\    STANLEY, 

Editor  of  the  autobiography  of  her  husband,  Sir 

Henry  Stanley 

ing  the  historian  and  critic  to  bring  back 
that  historic  past  which  every  schoolboy 
and  schoolgir-1  are  supposed  to  be  acquainted 
with,  but  with  which  glorious  period  they 
will  become  much  better  acquainted  by 
reading  or  at  least  examining  the  illustra- 
tions in  this  exhaustive  account  of  "the 
United  States  and  its  people." 

Bacon,  Benjamin  Wisner.  The  Founding  of  the 
Church.  i6mo.  pp.  89.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.      50  cents  net. 


RUTH    M ENERY STUART, 

Author  of  "  Aunt  Amity's  Silver  Wedding." 


Balderston,  Lloyd  The  Evolution  of  the  Amer- 
ican Flag.  From  Materials  Collected  by  the  Late 
George  Canby  Illustrated  umo,  pp.  144.  Phila- 
delphia:  Ferris   \   Lea<  h      $1  net. 

Barnes,  Annie  M  A  Little  Lady  at  the  Fall  of 
Quebec.  Illustrated,  umo,  pp.  343.  Philadelphia: 
IVnn  Publishing  Co. 

Barrows.  Mary  Minerva  [Editor].  The  Value  of 
Happiness.  Introduction  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
8vo,  pp.  193.      Boston:    II,  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

Barrows,  Wayne  Groves.  The  Law  of  the  Range. 
Illustrated,  umo.  pp.  280.  Boston:  C.  M.  Clark 
Publishing  Co. 

Heard.  Augustus  Field.  The  Story  of  John  Fred- 
eric Oberlin.  Illustrated,  umo,  pp.  196.  Boston: 
Pilgrim  Press.     Si. 2 5  net. 

Brady,  Cyrus  Townsend.  The  Island  of  Regen- 
eration.    Pp.  362.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead    &  Co. 

Si    SO. 

A  shipwrecked  couple  on  a  desert  island 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean — this  is  the  time- 
worn  theme  presented  in  Mr.  Brady's  new 
book  It  would  seem  that  the  possibility 
of  making  a  readable  story  out  of  such  a 
situation  had  long  ago  been  exhausted. 
And  yet  Mr.  Brady  has  succeeded  in  wri- 
ting a  most  ingeniously  original  tale. 

Unlike  other  novelists  who  have  penned 
similar  stories,  he  introduces  a  character 
who  attains  manhood  without  having  been 
in  touch  with  civilization  since  early  child- 
hood A  woman  appears  upon  the  scene 
and  it  falls  to  her  lot  to  develop  the  mind 
and  soul  of  her  companion.  By  so  doing 
she  reawakens  her  own  better  nature. 
Just  how  large  a  part  a  man's  hereditary 
instincts  would  play  in  his  education  in 
these  circumstances  opens  up  a  wide  and 
interesting  field  for  speculation.  The  time 
comes  when  the  man  learns  of  the  woman's 
unfortunate  past  and  his  love  and  loyalty 
are  submitted  to  the  severest  test.  That 
he  is  disappointing  at  times  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, for  he  can  be  judged  by  no  ordi- 
nary standards  of  conduct.  His  subse- 
quent contact  with  the  world  rounds  out 
his  undeveloped  character  acceptably.  A 
large  measure  of  the  reader's  sympathy  is 
bound  to  be  with  the  "other  man"  who 
atones  for  his  wrong-doing  by  heroic  at- 
tempts at  reparation. 

Briscoe,  Margaret  Sutton.  The  Image  of  Eve. 
A  Romance  with  Alleviations.  Frontispiece,  umo, 
pp.  227.     New  York:    Harper   &  Bros.     $1.25. 

Brown,  Theron.  Under  the  Mulberry  Trees.  A 
Romance  of  the  Old  Forties.  Illustrated.  umo, 
pp.  504.     Boston:    Richard  G.  Badger. 

Daggett,  Mabel  Potter.  In  Lockerbie  Street.  A 
Little  Appreciation  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo,  pp.  28.  New  York:  B.  W.  Dodge 
&  Co.      50  cents  net. 

Daley,  Myra.  Jerd  Cless.  umo,  pp.  484.  New 
York:    Cochrane  Publishing  Co. 

Dawson,  William  J.,  and  Dawson,  Coningsby 
W.  The  Great  English  Essayists.  With  Introduc- 
tory Essays  and  Notes.  i2mo,  pp.  351.  New  York: 
Harper   &  Bros.     $1  net. 

Diver,  Maud.  Candles  in  the  Wind,  umo,  pp. 
392.     New  York:    John  Lane  Co.     $1.50. 

Dole,  Charles  F.  The  Ethics  of  Progress.  New 
York:    T.  Y.  Crowell    &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book,  "The  Theory 
and  the  Practise  by  which  Civilization  Pro- 
ceeds." largely  explains  its  contents  and 
raison  d'e're.  The  book  is  a  practical  one, 
in  spite  of  the  formidable  title  and  the  com- 
plexity of  the  subject-matter  dealt  with. 
The  author  first  considers  selfishness,  and 
endeavors  to  discover  its  causes,  nature, 
and  implications.  In  the  second  section, 
"The  Doctrine  of  Good- Will,"  the  author 
extends  his  doctrine,  and  attempts  a  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem.  An  interest- 
ing series  of  chapters  then  follow,  on  "Con- 
science," "Moral  Evil,  and  How  to  Treat 
It,"  the  "Problems  of  Human  Nature," 
and  ' '  The  Realm  of  Casuistry. ' '  The  great- 
est value  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  its 
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final  part,  "Problems  in  Practise."  Some 
of  these  chapters  can  not  fail  to  be  help- 
ful, and  are  full  of  well-chosen  thoughts, 
apt  illustrations,  and  indicative  of  wide 
reading.  While  exception  might  be  taken 
to  some  of  the  author's  conclusions,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  book,  on  the  whole,  is 
a  helpful  and  instructive  one. 


The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  is  written 
with  ability  and  enthusiasm,  and  profusely 
illustrated  with  half-tones  of  great  interest. 


JEROME   K.    JEROME, 

Author  of  "  They  and  I." 

Douglass,  H.  Paul.  Christian  Reconstruction  in 
the  South.  8vo,  pp.  207.  Boston:  The  Pilgrim 
Press.     $1.50  net. 

The  colored  question  and  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  African  in  America  still  re- 
mains the  problem  of  the  hour,  according 
to  this  writer.  In  his  somewhat  melan- 
choly Preface  he  quotes  the  Rev.  Quincey 
Ewing,  a  Southerner,  as  declaring  that  the 
race  problem  originates  in  the  white  man's 
conviction  that  the  negro  is  not  human  in 
the  sense  that  the  white  man  is  human,  and 
is  not  therefore  entitled  to  the  exercise  of 
human  rights  such  as  the  white  man  exer- 
cises. The  Southerners,  says  Mr.  Douglass, 
want  the  negro  as  a  laborer,  but  do  not  con- 
sider him  more  criminal  than  whites  of  the 
same  class,  nor  more  inefficient,  if  he  is  edu- 
cated, than  poor  whites.  Mr.  Douglass's  ob- 
ject in  the  present  work  is  to  show  how  the 
African  and  half-African  have  advanced 
in  this  country.  He  details  instances  of 
the  colored  man's  struggle  after  a  fuller 
and  more  practical  emancipation  than  any 
mere  presidential  decree  could  give  him. 
He  shows  that  the  negro  himself  is  actively 
engaged  in  furthering  his  own  progress. 
He  has  now  schools  of  all  kinds  and  is 
largely  utilizing  them— ungraded  schools, 
graded  elementary  schools,  secondary 
schools  in  cities  and  the  rural  districts. 
Great  results  have  also  been  secured  from 
the  girls'  seminaries,  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  the  institutions  for  industrial 
education.  An  interesting  sketch  is  given 
of  the  changes  wrought  among  the  "old 
men  of  the  mountain,"  and  their  practical 
disappearance  through  the  exploitation  of 
the  mountains  by  industry.  In  the  last 
chapter  of  the  work,  the  writer  confidently 
solves  every  difficulty  by  a  reference  to  the 
Christian  religion.  The  author  asks,  re- 
ferring to  the  idea  of  evolutionists,  "Does 
the  purpose  of  God  thwart  the  spirit  of 
Christ?"  He  puts  the  question,  "Is  Anglo- 
Saxon  salvation  based  on  the  shape  of  the 
skull?"  etc. 


Freytag,  Gustav.  Debit  and  Credit.  8vo,  pp. 
864.     New  York:  William  Abbatt. 

"Debit  and  Credit"  (Soil  und  Haben) 
was  first  published  by  the  author  in  1855 
and  was  promptly  translated  into  English 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen, 
German  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  St. 
James's.  It  immediately  obtained  a  wide 
popularity  in  England,  as  it  had  already 
done  in  Germany.  As  illustrating  the  dig- 
nity and  integrity  which  are  to  be  culti- 
vated in  the  mercantile  life  we  are  told 
that  hundreds  of  fathers  belonging  to  the 
middle  class  in  Germany  have  been  known 
to  present  the  book  to  their  sons  as  they 
entered  upon  practical  life.  This  English 
version  of  the  work  is  just  as  classic  and 
correct  in  style  as  the  German  original. 
Moreover,  the  story,  as  such,  is  intensely 
interesting  and  must  hold  the  attention  of 
any  one  who  takes  up  what  is  considered 
to  be  Gustav  Freytag's  masterpiece. 

Gordon,  George  A.  Crossing  the  Bar.  A  Lyric  of 
Life  Everlasting.  i6mo,  pp.  31.  Boston:  Pilgrim 
Press.     50  cents  net. 

Gordon,  George  A.  The  Spirit  of  Truth.  Pam- 
phlet, pp.  38.    Boston:    Pilgrim  Press.     35  cents  net. 

Gordon,  H.  Laing.  The  Modern  Mother.  8vo, 
pp.  278.     New  York:    R.  F.  Fenno   &  Co.     $2. 

The  movement  toward  the  plain  and 
practical  rule  of  health  for  the  individual 
has  been  signalized  by  the  publication  of 
many  semimedical  books.  We  mean  books 
that  are  not  professedly  scientific  and  yet 
put  forth  in  a  popular  form  the  results  of 
science.  These  medical  directions  embody 
the  experience  and  give  the  advice  of 
sound  and  learned  physicians.  Of  such  a 
sort  is  the  work  before  us,  which  deals  in  a 
straightforward  and  intelligible  way  with 
the  physical  life  and  requirements  of  the 
girl  from  childhood  to  motherhood.  First 
the  girl  is  taught  to  take  care  of  herself, 
and  then  to  bear  and  bring  up  healthy  and 
normal  children.  Books  on  the  sex  ques- 
tion, both  in  German  and  English,  generally 
deal  with  the  abnormal  and  the  excep- 
tional. "The  Modern  Mother"  is  abso- 
lutely sane  and  wholesome,  and  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  all  who  are  likely  to 
be  the  mothers  of  America.  The  work  is 
made  clear  by  many  illustrations,  and 
closes  with   a  list  of  simple  remedies  for 


such  slight  sicknesses  as  do  not  call  for  the 

visit  of  a  physician.     We  recommend  the 

work  very  highly. 

Gould,  Elizabeth  Lincoln.  Felicia's  Friends.  L- 
lustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  186.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Graham,  Harry.  Deportmental  Ditties.  Illus- 
trated.    i6mo,  pp.  134.     New  York:    Duffield   &  Co. 

Great  Art  Galleries.  The  Wallace  Collection. 
i6mo.     Boston:    H.  M.  Caldwell  Co.     35  cents  net. 


REV.    DR.    THOMAS    R.    SL1CER. 

Author  of  "From  Poet  to  Premier.' 


WILLIAM    L1NDSEY, 

Author  of  "  The  Severed  Mantle." 

Griffith,   Helen  Sherman.      Patty  of  the  Circus. 

Illustrated,      nmo,    pp.    333.      Philadelphia:     Penn 
Publishing  Co. 

Hagedorn,  Hermann.  A  Troop  of  the  Guard,  and 
Other  Poems.  i6mo,  pp.  140.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $1.10  net. 

Hardy,  E.  J.  How  to  be  Happy  tho  Civil,  umo, 
pp.  319.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1. 

There  are  some  books  which  we  read, 
not  because  they  contain  anything  new,"  or 
because  we  can  seriously  learn  anything 
particular  from  them.  They  form  a  pleas- 
ant tissue  of  chitchat.  They  exhibit  a 
kind,  sweet,  and  genial  mind  in  the  author, 
and  they  sparkle  with  quotation  and  anec- 
dote. New  their  anecdote  may  not  be, 
but  it  is  invariably  apposite.  Such  are 
Mr.  Hardy's  books;  being,  moreover,  free 
from  cynicism  of  any  sort.  He  often  shows 
himself  as  the  familiar  pastor  pointing  to 
the  higher  life.  To  quote  his  advice  with 
regard  to  thankless  servants: 

"When  you  have  done  all  that  justice 
and  kindness  dictate,  servants  may  requite 
you  with  ingratitude,  and  make  capital 
out  of  your  instruction,  going  elsewhere 
and  getting  higher  wages;  but  don't  be 
discouraged.  Look  upon  your  labor  as  a 
sort  of  'home  mission '  and  'do  good,  hoping 
for  nothing  again.'  Your  work  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  that  of  the  tract-distrib- 
uter or  district-visitor,  and  you  may  be 
quite  certain  that  you  have  sent  a  fellow 
creature  on  her  way  all  the  better  for  having 
known  you." 

Hitchcock,  Ripley  ]Editor].  Decisive  Battles  of 
America.  By  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  Claude  Halstead  Van  Tyne,  George 
Pierce  Garrison,  Rear  Admiral  French  Ensor  Chad- 
wick,  U.  S.  N.  (Retired),  James  K.  Hosmer,  J.  H. 
Latane,  Richard  Hildreth,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  and 
others.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  396.  New  York: 
Harper   &  Bros.     $1.50. 

Hofmann,  Josef.  P:ano  Questions  Answered. 
8vo,  pp.  136.     Doubleday,  Page   &  Co.     75  cents. 

The  questions  of  a  pupil  or  a  student 
are  sometimes  of  great  value  and  stimulus 
to  a  teacher,  while  the  answers  of  the  lat- 
ter often  yield  inspiration,  or,  at  least,  en- 
couragement. A  master  of  the  piano  like 
(Continued  on  page  962) 
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The  Best  Gift  for  Christmas 

Something  newer,  something  different  and  more  lasting,  some- 
thing that  will  be  used  every  day  of  the  week  for  years— a  gift 
that  will  be  more  APPRECIATED  by  one's  wife  or  married  friends. 

Such  a  gift  is  the  "  PEERLESS  "—a  suction  cleaner  that  en- 
ables a  woman  to  keep  her  rooms  pure  and  spotless,  that  relieves 
her  and  her  servants  from  the  grind  of  housework,  that  saves 
time  and  labor,  that  searches  out  every  atom  of  dust  without 
allowing  any  to  float  in  the  air,  and  that  cleans  a  thousand  times 
more  efficiently  than  brushing,  brooming,  dusting  and  beating. 

«< PEERLESS"  Suction  Cleaners  are  light,  compact,  easily 
carried  and  very  easily  operated. 

They  are  made  of  the  fewest  parts,  never  get  out  of  order, 
will  last  a  lifetime  and  clean  as  perfectly  twenty  years  hence  as 
they  do  today. 

" PEERLESS"  machines  are  not  only  fully  guaranteed  both 
by  the  merchant  and  ourselves,  but  sell  at  many  dollars  less  than 
any  other  REAL  suction  cleaners  in  America. 

For  the  maximum  of  pleasure  make  your  gift  a  "PEERLESS." 

WST   TRY  IT  TEN  DAYS  FREE: 

If  your  dealer  cannot  show  you  the  "PEERLESS"  cleaners, 
write  us  and  we  will  send  any  model  desired  on  a  FREE 
TEN  DAYS'  TRIAL  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if  it  fails 
to  do  all  we  claim  for  it. 

Would  you  like  to  receive  booklet  and  folders  photographically 
illustrating  all  "PEERLESS"  cleaners  ?  Sent  FREE  if  you'll  send 
your  name  and  address  today.    Ask  for  "PEERLESS"  book. 

A  iftamtfacturera  Outlet  Company  A 

89-93  Chambers  St.— New  York—  71-75  Reade  St. 
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If  You  Smoke 
Read  This 


50  Sargent  Perfectos 

(Regular  Price  $3.50) 


jsA 


Patented  Dec  22, 
Other  patents  pending 

,         p        r  i$3'50 

Sargent  Patent  Cigar  Chest         r     n  .1 

(Regular  Price  $3.50)  t.    iCM"  DOtll 

KINDLY  look  at  our  cigar  illustration. 
It  is  the  exact  size  and  shape  of  a  Sar- 
gent Perfecto— a  cigar  you  are  sure  to 
like  Sargent  JPerfectos  are  well  and  cleanly 
made.  They  are  just  as  honest  inside  as  they 
look  outside.  No  shorts  or  cuttings  are  used — 
nothing  but  clear  long  filler,  carefully  rolled  by 
hand  in  a  genuine  Sumatra  wrapper.  Split 
one  from  end  to  end  and  see. 

Now  please  look  at  our  Chest 
illustration.  That  Chest  is 
ii J  x  6£  x  8  inches,  and  holds 
ioo cigars.  Wall?  an  inch  thick; 
cover  lined  with  porcelain  ; 
cigar  chamber  lined  with  plate 
glass.  Piano  hinge  and  lock. 
Attractively  finished  in  Dark 
Mission,  it  will  be  a  handsome 
object  on  your  office  desk  or 
library  table.  But  the  main 
point  is  the  way  it  keeps 
cigars.  You  will  find  cigars 
put  into  it  to-day  in  perfect 
condition  two  months  from 
now.  It  keeps  cigars  moist  by 
an  entirely  new  process,  fully 
protected  by  patents. 

We  offer  this  Chest  FREE  for 
two  reasons.  First,  to  intro- 
duce our  cigars.  Second,  to 
provide  you  a  means  of  buying 
cigars  by  the  box  without  hav- 
ing them  go  stale  and  dry.  We 
believe  the  quality  of  our  cigars 
will  make  you  a  regular  cus- 
tomer, but  the  Chest  is  yours 
out  and  out,  whether  you  buy 
more  cigars  from  us  or  not. 

We  will  ship  you  on  receipt  of 
$3.50,  one  Sargent  Cigar  Chest 
and  50  Sargent  Perfectos.  For 
$7.00  we  will  ship  100  Cigars 
and  Chest  and  prepay  express  to 
any  point  in  the  United  States. 
State  preference  for  strong, 
medium  or  mild  cigars.  If  you 
prefer  Mahogany  Chest  add  $2 ; 
if  Circassian  Walnut  add  $3. 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

If  you  find  any  real  or  fancied  fault 
with  Cigars  or  Chest,  return  Chest 
and  balance  of  Cigars  and  we  will 
refund  your  money  at  once.  We  refer 
you  to  the  First  Bridgeport  National, 
Pequonnock  National  and  City  Na- 
Sargent  Perfecto  tional  Banks  of  Bridgeport  as  to  our 
Exact  Size         standing  and  integrity. 

SAItGENT      CIGAR.     CO. 
564  Water  St.,   Bridgeport ,  Cotltt 

Larger  Cigar  Cheats  for  Hotels,  Clubs,  etc.     Send  for  catalogue. 
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A  GUIDE  TO  THE  NEW  BOOKS 

(Continued from  page  960) 

Mr.  Josef  Hofmann  can  not  speak  on  his 
own  special  subject  without  showing  a 
short  cut,  or,  at  least,  the  best  and  most 
expeditious  way  to  the  attainment  of  pro- 
ficiency. This  is  the  reason  why  these  two 
hundred  and  fifty  replies  to  inquiries  made 
in  the  columns  of  The  Ladies1  Home  Jour- 
nal have  been  found  so  exceedingly  val- 
uable, in  that  they  give  hints  and  eluci- 
date points  which  no  text-book  has  space 
to  dwell  upon. 

Howe,  M.  A.  DeWolfe.  Harmonies.  A  Book  of 
Verse,  nmo,  pp.  106.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.10  net. 

Hyde,  William  DeWitt.  Sin  and  Its  Forgiveness. 
i6mo,  pp.  115.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.  50 
cents  net. 

Ingram,  Eleanor  M.  The  Game  and  the  Candle. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  327.  Indianapolis:  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Co. 

Jacobs,  W.  W.  Sailors'  Knots.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  283.     New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

James,  Henry.  Julia  Bride.  Pp.  84.  New  York: 
Harper   &  Bros.     $1.25. 

"Julia  Bride"  is  in  Mr.  James's  char- 
acteristically involved  style.  Curiously 
enough,  his  obscurity  of  expression  seems 
to  be  due  to  an  over-zealous  effort  to  make 
himself  intelligible.  The  reader's  patience 
will  doubtless  be  considerably  taxed  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  volume,  slender 
as  it  is.  When  single  sentences  cover  the 
better  part  of  a  page,  it  is  not  easy  to  fol- 
low the  thread  of  the  story. 

Julia  Bride  is  desirous  of  effecting  an 
advantageous  marriage.  Three  divorces  of 
her  mother  and  six  broken  engagements 
of  her  own  form  a  serious  obstacle  to  this 
desired  end.  In  her  perplexity  she  appeals 
to  one  of  her  divorced  stepfathers,  also  a 
former  lover,  to  extricate  her  from  the 
tangle,  only  to  find  that  they  both  are  in 
similar  predicaments  and  are  quite  willing 
to  use  her  for  a  tool  to  further  their  own 
matrimonial  schemes.  Her  humiliation  is 
complete  as  she  fairly  begs  them  to  "tell 
lies  for  her."  No  one  of  the  three  is  inter- 
esting and  one  rather  wearies  of  dissecting 
their  complex  emotions.  The  outcome  of 
it  all  is  left  to  the  reader's  imagination. 

The  average  busy  man  or  woman  of  to- 
day will  hardly  read  a  novel  of  this  sort 
with  enthusiasm.  It  is  too  much  of  a  psy- 
chological puzzle  to  prove  either  instruct- 
ive or  entertaining. 

Jefferson,  Charles  E.  Talks  on  High  Themes  for 
Young  Christians.  i2mo,  pp.  162.  Boston:  Pil- 
grim Press.      75  cents  net. 

Jerome,  Jerome  K.  They  and  I.  Frontispiece, 
i2mo,  pp.  346.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead&Co.  $1.  50. 

Johnson,  A.  T.  Chickens  and  How  to  Raise 
Them.  Practical  Methods  of  Rearing  Chickens,  with 
Full  Instructions  for  the  Management  of  Incubators, 
Natural  and  Artificial  Incubation,  Diseases  of  Fowls, 
etc.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  pp.  159.  Philadelphia: 
Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Kelly,  Myra.  The  Golden  Season.  Pp.  2  <;  1 . 
New  York:   Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.20. 

Very  different  as  to  subject  but  bearing 
much  of  the  charm  that  characterizes  Miss 
Kelly's  earlier  stories  is  her  latest  book  re- 
lating the  mischievous  adventures  of  one 
Elizabeth  Alvord.  The  initial  chapters  are 
somewhat  disappointing,  it  is  true,  for  the 
author's  rightful  field  is  unquestionably 
among  her  small  East  Side  citizens.  But 
Elizabeth  improves  upon  acquaintance,  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  no  reader  will  close 
the  volume  without  a   kindly  feeling  for 


For  Loss  of  Appetite 
HORSFORD'S    ACID     PHOSPHATE. 

It  nourishes,  strengthens  and  imparts  new  life  and 
vigor.    A  reliable  remedy  for  the  relief  of  nervousness 


this  fun-loving  girl,  who  was  at  once  the 
delight  and  despair  of  the  "coed"  institu- 
tion of  which  she  was  a  member.  She  could 
upset  a  class-room  or  bring  about  a  mar- 
riage with  equal  ease.  It  falls  to  Eliza- 
beth's bosom  friend,  who  is  also  the  fiancee 
of  one  of  the  professors  and  confidante  of 
everybody  in  general,  to  record  these  mad 
pranks.  The  most  daring,  perhaps,  is  the 
creation  of  a  mythical  Aunt  Elizabeth,  and 
only  by  killing  off  this  convenient  relative 
does  her  niece  escape  serious  trouble. 
"Crumbs  of  Culture"  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion, a  pathetic  little  sketch  of  a  gentle- 
souled  spinster  who  fell  in  love  with  the 
college  Adonis.  Tho  each  of  the  eleven 
stories  is  complete  in  itself,  they  all  con- 
cern the  irresistible  Elizabeth. 

King,  Henry  Churchill.  Letters  on  the  Greatness 
and  Simplicity  of  the  Christian  Faith.  i2mo,  pp.  197. 
Boston:   Pilgrim  Press.     75  cents  net. 

Kirk,  William.  A  Modern  City.  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Its  Activities.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp. 
363.     Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press. 

Knight,  Joseph.  [Compiler.]  A  Smoker's  Reveries. 
i6mo,  pp.  148.     Boston:    H.  M.  Caldwell  Co. 

Knight,  William  Allen.  The  Shepherd  of  Jebel 
Nur.  Frontispiece.  i6mo.  Boston:  Pilgrim  Press. 
50  cents  net. 

Knox,  George  William.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God.  An  Interpretation  for  the  Modern  Man. 
i6mo,  pp.  118.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co.  50 
cents  net. 

Laughlin,  J.  Laurence.  Latter-Day  Problems. 
i2mo,  pp.  301.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50  net. 

Lea,  Homer.  The  Valor  of  Ignorance.  8vo,  pp. 
344-     Harper    &  Bros.     $1.80. 

Mr.  Lea  has  written  a  very  daring  and 
startling  book.  Yet  he  has  done  it  de- 
liberately and  supports  by  facts  and 
figures  the  deductions  at  which  he  arrives. 
We  are  told  that  figures  and  statistics  may 
be  made  to  prove  anything.  Under  the 
marshaling  of  this  bright  and  conscientious 
author  they  tell  a  story  which  every  Amer- 
ican would  do  well  to  ponder.  He  shows 
that  in  comparison  with  Japan  the  United 
States  is  totally  unprepared  for  war  by 
sea  or  land.  He  points  out  with  the  assist- 
ance of  new  and  carefully  prepared  maps 
that  Japan  already  has  practical  control 
of  the  Pacific  and  could  easily  achieve  a 
conquest  of  Western  America  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Washington.  He  begins  his 
treatise  by  an  elaborate  argument,  based 
on  past  experience  in  American  military 
enterprise,  to  the  effect  that  our  country- 
men do  not  make  a  military  nation,  and 
reliance  upon  their  wealth  has  made  them 
inordinately  arrogant.  _  He  derides  the 
idea  that  wealth  can  serve  the  purpose  of 
military  preparedness  and  scoffs  at  the 
dream  that  any  system  of  arbitration  can 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  war.  The  re- 
maining portion  of  his  work  is  taken  up 
with  an  elaborate  demonstration  of  his 
view  that  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Pan- 
ama, Alaska,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California  are  at  present  quite  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Japan.  His  views  are  indorsed 
by  Lieut. -Gen.  Adna  R.  Chaffee. 

Lindsey,  William.  The  Severed  Mantle.  Pp. 
453.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 
$1.35- 

It  is  to  Provence,  the  land  of  music 
and  romance,  that  our  attention  is  di- 
rected in  "The  Severed  Mantle."  Mr. 
Lindsey  has  attempted  a  portrayal  of  the 
troubadour  of  the  twelfth  century  who,  he 
says,  exists  in  the  popular  imagination 
a  "shallow  fellow  who  wandered  about 
twanging  a  lute  and  singing  pretty  songs 
to  foolish  women."  While  the  composition 
(Continued  on  page  964) 
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A  New  Departure 

SHAFT  DRIVE 


BEVEL  GEAR-ON  ALL 


Baker  Ctectcics 


THE  ONLY  SHAFT-DRIVEN  ELECTRICS 

The  Greatest  Advance  Ever  Made  in  Electric  Motor  Cars 

After  many  years  of  experimenting  we  have  perfected  a  shaft  drive,  which  excels  any  chain- 
drive  in  efficiency,  and  have  adopted  this  new  transmission,  because  of  its  unquestioned  super- 
iority over  every  other  type.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  all  high-grade  gasoline 
motor  car  manufacturers,  both  American  and  foreign. 

We  Now  Present  For  the  First  Time 

A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SHAFT-DRIVEN  ELECTRICS 

Write  for  booklet  giving  specifications  and  full  information  regarding  our  many  other  exclusive 
improvements. 

THE  BAKER  MOTOR  VEHICLE  CO. 


42  West  80th  Street 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


THE  OLDEST  AND  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  CARS  IN  THE  WORLD 
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Breakfast1 


Your  FOREFATHERS  Ate  It 

OUR  sturdy  pioneers  gained  strength  and  muscle  from  a 
diet  of  oatmeal  porridge.  To  hew  down  the  forests — 
to  build  up  homes — to  conquer  the  soil — to  lay  the  corner- 
stone for  the  foundation  of  our  present  prosperity  —  all 
required   good   substantial   food.      Their   out-door,  active   life 

gave  them  power  to  digest   the  or- 
-****m*»       %.  dinary  rolled  oats. 

But  that  was  long  ago.    To-dav, 
M,'-;*  indoor    life    and    sedentary    habits 
K|,   have  compelled  the  people  to  seek 
FDR  mW    a  f°°d  capable  of  being  assimilated 
with   the  least  severe   tax   on    the 
digestive    organs.      Our    patented 
steam-cooking  process  acts  directly 
on  the  starchy  element  of  the  oats, 
and   makes    them    thoroughly   di- 
gestible.     Fifteen  minutes'  boiling 
is   all   that   is   required    to    prepare 
H-O  Oatmeal  for  the  table. 

Use  H-O  Oatmeal  for  a  few 
mornings  and  be  convinced  of  its 
goodness. 

Do  not  confuse  H-O  Oatmeal  with  the  ordinary  raw  oats  sold  under 
the  name  of  "  Rolled  Oats"  or  ''Crushed  Oats."  H-O  Oatmeal 
is  never  sold  in  bulk  ;    it   is  free   from  dirt,  germs  and  all  impurities. 

H-O  Oatmeal  is  manufactured  from  the  highest  grade  of  selected  stock.  After  re- 
moving all  foreign  matter,  the  meat  of  the  oat  is  subjected  to  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  by  our  own  patented  process  is  cooked  for  several  hours  under  heavy  steam  pres- 
sure.   This  steam-cooking  dextrinizes  the  starch  and  renders  the  oats  easily  digestible. 

H-O  Oatmeal  is  ready  for  the  breakfast  table  after  fiom  ten  to  fifteen  minutes' 
boiling,  and  provides  an  inviting  dish  of  sweet,  clean,  separate,  tender  kernels  in  place 
of  the  sticky,  soggy,  indigestible  mass  obtained  in  cooking  the  usual  "Rolled  Oats." 

Possibly  the  "  other"  kind  may  seem  cheaper.  But  just  test  the  quality  of  H-O  Oatmeal 
and  compare  it  with  the  "  other  "  kind  ;  again,  weigh  a  package  of  H-O  Oatmeal  as  against 
a  package  of  the  "other"  kind.  We  think  that  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  few  cents 
difference   is   well    expended  when  you  obtain  compound   interest  in  quality  and  quantity 

Ask  Your  Grocer  for  H-O  OATMEAL 
There  is  No  Other  "Just  as  Good" 


The  b-o  ^i°;'3w S«S  ^T 


An  After 
Dinner  Sweet 

A  confection,  deli- 
cious and  wholesome — 
U-ALL-NO  cream  mint, 
the  dandiest  you  ever 
tasted. 

Served  in  the  best 
homes;  at  formal  din- 
ners, etc. 


•V~ALLt~NO 

•AFTER  DINNER  MINT* 

is  sold  in  sealed  tins  by  grocers,  confectioners  and  druggists 
everywhere.  The  air-tight  tins  assure  freshness.  If  not  at 
your  dealer's  we  will  send  a  liberal  box  on  receipt  of  ten  cts. 

Manulactorlng  Co.  or  America.,  Sole  Makers,  439  N.  I2lh  St.  Phlla. 


TO'lrl'IVil-WHVIrlr'Irlrlt 


Our  Secured  Certificates  are  safe- 
guarded by  Capital  and  Surplus  of 
$350,000.00  and  by  first  mortgages  on 
improved  Salt  Lake  real  estate  6% 
per  annum.     Write  for  booklet  "  F." 
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SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  I  TRUST  CO. 

I  CAPITAL tSURPlUS  $400,000.00    SALT  LAKE<:iTY.  1 


THE'&EST '"LIGHT 


Absolutely  safe.  Stakes  and  burns  its  own 
g-as.  Brilliant  500  candle  power  light. 
Casts  no  shadow.  Costs  2  cents  per 
week.  No  smoke,  grease,  nor  odor.  Over 
200  styles.  Every  lamp  warranted.  Agents 
wanted.    Write  for  catalog. 

THE  BEST  LIGHT  CO. 

92  E.  5tfi  St.,  Canton,  O. 


s\\!/// 


THE  NEW  DIAMONDS 


OUR      NEV/V/     RHODESI/*  N     Dlrt/VIONDS 

are   mined,  cut  and  polished  t he  hame  as  real  diamonds,  retain  Hie   same    beautiful    hard    brilliancy, 
and    stand   all   te»ts    ot    a  genuine  diamond.    .Surpass  the  best  imitation  stones  on  tlie  market.     Sold 

h    6j anted  in  solid  Ilk    gold.     Also  a  large  assortment  of  genuine  diamonds  at  wholesale 

prices.       Ill     goods    subject    to    examination     and  approval,    backed  by   an  absolute  guarantee  to   be  as 

represented .     Write  :i  f  once  lor  beautiful  illustrated  free  catalog  containing    many    designs  of 
precious  stones  and  fine  watches.     KHODESUM  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dent.  /  11,  7!»  Dearborn  SI.,  Chicago. 
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of  love-ballads  to  this  or  that  favorite  pa- 
troness was  undoubtedly  the  first  requisite 
of  the  Gay  Science,  it  by  no  means  em- 
braced the  whole  life  of  these  strolling 
singers.  Raimbaut  the  troubadour  earlv 
bound  himself  to  a  life  of  purity  and  love, 
and,  in  token  of  his  vow,  wore  a  severed 
mantle  as  Saint  Martin,  his  patron  saint, 
had  before  him.  Convinced  that  "it  was 
better  to  fail  seeking  a  high  ideal  than  to 
succeed  in  a  common  quest,"  Raimbaut  did 
not  immediately  find  the  Perfect  Love  of 
which  he  was  in  search,  and  came  to  realize, 
too,  that  it  involved  certain  obligations  to 
the  Church,  no  less  than  devotion  to  his 
chosen  lady. 

Mr.  Lindsey  ably  fitted  himself  for  his 
task  by  an  extended  study  of  Provence, 
and,  as  a  result,  has  successfully  repro- 
duced the  life  of  this  period  with  its  atmos- 
phere of  mystery  and  intrigue,  love,  and 
mysticism.  The  character  of  the  work  is 
what  one  would  hardly  expect  from  a  busi- 
ness man,  and  yet  it  is  true  that  in  the 
commercial  field  the  author  has  won  no 
less  notable  successes  than  in  literature. 
The  illustrations  in  color  are  worthy  of 
mention 

Little,    Edna  S       [Arranged  by]     The  Works  of 

Jesus,  Being  the  Bible  Narrative  of  his  Acts  of  Heal- 
ing and  Other  Deeds,  in  Chronological  Order,  with 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  his  own  Summary  of 
his  Teachings.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  pp.  72.  San 
Francisco:    Paul  Elder   &  Co. 

Losch,  Rev.  Henry.  The  God-Man,  or.  The  Life 
and  Works  of  Jesus,  The  Christ  and  Son  of  God.  A 
poem  in  fifteen  parts.  Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  182. 
Boston:   Richard  G.  Badger. 

Maartens,    Maarten.      The    Price    of    Lis    Doris. 

12ms.    pp.    402.      New    York:     D.    Appleton     &   Co. 

$1.50. 

-McCarthy,    Justin   Huntly.      The   God   of   Love 

Frontispiece,  nmo,  pp.  345.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Bros.      $1.50. 

MacConnell,  M.  F.  Some  Essentials  in  Musical 
Definitions.  i6mo,  pp.  102.  Boston:  Oliver  Ditson 
Co.      $1. 

IMcCook,  Henry  C.  Ant  Communities.  8vo,  pp 
321.     Harper    &  Bros.     $2. 

This  is  a  fresh  and  original  book.  It  is 
fresh  because  it  relates  the  habits  of  the 
ant  somewhat  as  Sir  John  Lubbock  has  de- 
scribed them,  but  with  more  fulness  and 
sympathy.  It  is  original  because  it  boldly 
challenges  a  detailed  comparison  between 
ants  and  men.  In  fact,  wc  have  here  a  de- 
scription of  the  ant  as  a  creature  that  is  a 
genuine  citizen  and  so  far  has  a  life  analo- 
gous to  that  of  man  whom  Aristotle  de- 
scribes as  C(~mv  TTo/ariKov,  a  social  ani- 
mal. In  this  respect  the  insect  is  superior 
to  the  cave-dwellers  of  primitive  human- 
ity. In  many  parts  of  our  country  there 
are  groups  of  ant  communities  which  form 
fraternal  if  not  federal  states.  Two  hun- 
dred ant-hills  are  thus  found  grouped  to- 
gether at  Pine  Hill  and  Warrior's  Mark. 
Pa.  This  cluster  of  political  unities 
do  not  make  war  upon  each  other, 
but  form  "substantially  one  community, 
in  complete  friendship,"  altho  each  is  "con- 
ducted independently";  they  form,  indeed, 
a  federal  or  confederate  nation. 

This  author  describes  them  as  dwelling, 
like  the  ancient  Roman  Christians,  in  sub- 
terranean excavations  or  catacombs,  sys- 
tematically laid  out  with  store-rooms  and 
numerous  chambers  for  assembly  and  other 
purposes.  They  are  diligent  engineei  - 
and  can  dig  a  gallery  through  red  sand- 
stone with  their  jaws  and  feet  as  tin 
miner  does  with  his  ax  or  drill.  The  de- 
scription of  the  care  with  which  they  pre- 
pare food  for  storage,  and  distribute  it  as 
communal  rations,  forms  a  curious  chapb  ■ 
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m  tins  book  Far  more  fascinating  is  the 
writer's  speculation  as  to  the  ant  language, 
tor.  as  he  says,  language  is  essential  to 
effective  government  among  social  crea- 
tun  He  explains  himself  as  follows: 

li  we  take  language  as  simply  an  un- 
derstandable medium  for  expressing  (.'mo- 
tions, insects  are  thus  endowed.  By  cer- 
tain movements  of  the  body  and  of  parts 
<<i  the  body,  especially  the  wings,  antennae, 
and  jaws,  and  by  sounds  made  by  various 
organs  in  sundry  ways,  they  convey  to  one 
another  the  primitive  and  simple  emotions 
of  their  kind,  and  of  all  animate  beings." 

How  ants  carry  on  war  and  keep  slaves, 
how  they  are  benevolent  and  understand 
something  of  the  laws  of  sanitation,  will  be 
learned  by  a  further  study  of  a  book  de- 
lightfully written  and  delightfully  illus- 
trated. 

McCutcbeon,  John  T.  and  Jones,  Jenkin  Lloyd. 
What  does  Christmas  Really  Mean?  i6mo.  pp.  22. 
Chicago:    Forbes  &  Co.      50  cents. 

Macdonald.  William.  Dry-Panning:  Its  Prin- 
ciples and  Practise.  Illustrated.  i:mo.  pp.  290. 
New  York:  Century  Co.     $1.20  net. 

Major,  Charles.  A  Gentle  Knight  of  Old  Bran- 
denburg. Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  378.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.      $1.50. 

Mansion,  J.  E.  [General  Editor]  Crowell's 
Shorter  French  Texts.  "Michel  Perrin,"  "Choix  de 
Contes  Populaires  de  12  Haute-Bretagne,"  "Contes 
a  ma  Soeur,"  "  Le  Me.lecin  Malgre  Lui"  by  Moliere, 
"Le  Tresor  du  Vieux  Seigneur"  by  Erckmann- 
Chatrian,  "L'Avocat  Patelin"  bv,  Brueys  et  Pala- 
prat,  "L'Avare"  by  Molifere,  "L'Evasion"  by  Alex- 
andre Dumas.  "  Les  Jumeaux  de  L'Hotel  Corneille" 
bv  About.  "  Recits  Tires  des  Impressions  dc  Voyage 
d  Alexandre  Dumas."  "Choix  de  Poesies  Faciles," 
"  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme"  by  Moliere.  "  Poemes 
Napol6oniens."  13  vols  idmo.  New  York:  Thomas 
V.  Crowell   &  Co.     Each  25  cents  net. 

Menpe«,  Mortimer.  China  Text  by  Sir  Henry 
Arthur  Blake.  G  CM  G.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  137. 
NIew  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.50  net. 
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$200,000.00 

N   a  recent  number  of  The  customer,  and  there  is  now  the 

Literary  Digest  we  told  special  opportunity  for    impor- 

of  an  extraordinary  oppor-  tantadditional  ( government  con- 

tunity  for  money-making— a  tracts-.  More  capital  is  desirable 

1        1  1  •  1        1  •      a • for  this  large  additional  work. 

plan  by  which  a  big  American  » 

company,  a  leader  in  an  indus-  C.  As  apart  of  its  plans  for  the 

try    in    which    the     profits    are  necessary  extension  of    its    ca- 

unusually  large,  was  giving  di-  PacitY  the  Racine  Company 

rcct  to  private  investors  a  chance  Slvef  this  opportunity  for  you 

r  ,  ,  to  share,   on  an  unusual  basis, 

tor  exceptional  profits,  such  as  .       .,    ,  r         .  .  . 

\.        ,        ,     ,        1      ,  m  all  the  greater  profits  which 

are   usually   absorbed   only    by  .,, °        -,,    *    , 

J  .  3      3  the  company  will  make. 

bankers  and  large  interests. 

C  The  investment  has  unusual 
<LThe  response  has  been  so  stabIiity.  It  is  backed  by  ample 
great  that  the  offer  will  soon  assets  of  great  value.  Ours  is  a 
be  withdrawn.  The  plan  was  a  large,  established  and  thriving 
spiendid  success.  Within  a  enterprise.  And  in  addition  to 
short  time  $200,000   has   been     the  high  fixed  income  paid  at 

once,  this  opportunity  is  extraor- 
dinary because  of  the  profit- 
sharing  arrangement  by  which 
you  may  share  in  all  the  profits 
of  the  company — its  important 
Governme7itivork — and  its  other 


subscribed. 

d.  Such  opportunities  for  profit- 
making  are  almost  unheard  of. 
Business  men  in  all  parts  of 
America  and  even  abroad  lost 


These  are  brief  sketehes  of  phases  of 
Chinese  life.  There  are  sixteen  beautifully 
colored  illustrations,  also  sixty-four  fac- 
simile reproductions  in  black  and  white. 
The  author  for  many  years  held  an  admin- 
istrative position  in  ib.n^kong  under  the  ^  This  extraordinary  offer  was     C.  Thisexceptional  opportunity 


no  time  in  taking  advantage  of     profitable   and    increasing 
our  announcement.  business. 


DURING   SLEEP 
Nature  Repairs  the  Human   Engine 


The  activities  of  the  day  cause  more  or 
waste  of  tissues  in  the  human  engine, 
which  is  repaired  at  night  during  sleep. 

The  man  or  woman  who  can  sleep  well  at 
night  is  sure  of  the  necessary  repairs,  other- 
things  being  right,  to  make  each  day  a  time 
of  usefulness  and  living  a  real  joy. 

But  let  insomnia  get  hold  of  you,  and 
the  struggle  begins,  of  trying  to  work  with 
a  machine  out  of  repair.  A  Nebr.  woman's 
experience  with  coffee  as  a  producer  of  in- 
somnia is  interesting.     She  says  : 

"  I  used  to  be  a  coffee  drinker  and  was  so 
nervous  I  could  not  sleep  at  night  before 
about  12  o'clock,  unless  I  would  take  some 
medicine.  I  was  under  the  doctor's  care  for 
about  5  vears  and  mv  weight  got  down  to 
82  lbs. 

"The  doctor  said  I  would  have  to  quit 
drinking  coffee.  Then  my  father  got  me  to 
try  Postum  which  he  said  had  done  wonders 
for  him.  I  am  past  43  and  before  I  quit 
drinking  coffee,  my  heart  would  jump  and 
flutter  at  times,  miss  a  beat,  then  beat  so  fast 
I  could  hardly  breath  in  enough  air  and  1 
would  get  smothered. 

"My  tongue  would  get  so  stiff  I  could  not 
talk  and  I  could  not  hold  a  glass  to  drink 
from.  Since  I  have  been  drinking  Postum, 
in  place  of  coffee,  I  can  sleep  sound  any  time 
I  lie  down,  and  I  feel  I  owe  everything  to 
Postum.  I  now  weigh  120  lbs.  and  am  well." 

Read  "The  Road  to  Wellville,"  in  pkgs. 

"There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


made  by  the  Racine  Boat  Manu-  for  money-makers  is  clearly  de- 
facturing  Company,  which  is  scribed  in  an  illustrated  book, 
one  of  the  foremost   ship   and     "The    Racine    Profit-Sharing 

,,.,,.  •       •        Plan." 

boat    building    companies  in 

America.      Its  big  plant  at     C,  If    You    have   $5°>    $Joo   or 

Muskegon,     Michigan    (moved     $  1000  which  you  would  like  to 

sometime  ago  from   Racine,     invest  with  assured  safety  pro- 

W-   \     \  t     viduip  a  large  income  immedi- 

lsconsin),   has   a   capacity   of  ,  s    .  .     .s  .      ... 

.  11  ately.  with  the  assurance  of  still 

4000  boats  and  vessels  a  year. 

Its  name  is  known  and  its  boats 

are  sailing  on  all  the  waters  of 

the    world.       Many    prominent 

men  are  owners  of  Racine 


greater  profits,  you  should  cut 
off    the    corner    coupon    and 
mail  it  at  once.     You  will 
find  the  booklet  intensely 
interesting.      But  you 
must  send   for  it 


yachts. 

Q  The  company  s plant  has  been  immediately,      as 

working  night  and  day  and  has  the  offer   will 

not  been  able  to  turn  out  more  be  open  only 

than   50  per  cent,   of  the  work  a    short 
that  has  been  offered. 

Q  The  Racine  Company  has 
just  had  a  large  increase  in 
business  from  the  U  nited  States 
Government,  its  most  prominent 
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British  Government,  and  is  therefore  in  a 
position  to  speak  especially  concerning  the 
trade  of  China.  "Ten  years  ago,"  he  says, 
"the  German  flag  in  Hongkong  was  com- 
paratively infrequent.  To-day  the  steam- 
ers of  Germany  outnumber  the  British." 

While  China  has  great  resources  they 
have  only  begun  under  Western  methods 
to  be  tapped.  It  is  hopeful  for  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  China  that  she  is  at 
last  awakening. 


.Meredith,    George. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


New     York: 


Last    Poems 
1909. 

This  volume  gathers  up  the  final  poetic 
strains  of  George  Meredith.  He  sings  in  a 
variety  of  keys,  but  his  most  important 
words  are  philosophical  and  admonitory. 
It  is  the  present  state  of  England,  Ireland, 
Russia,  or  Italy  that  moved  him  to  anx- 
ious reflection,  and  his  words  hold  em- 
balmed the  wisdom  of  a  long  life  of  sensi- 
tive observation,  and  noting  of  the  pulse 
beat  of  European  life.  His  spirit  is  all  for 
liberty  and  light,  and  the  failure  here  or 
there  of  that  spirit  in  the  nations  he  studies 
touches  the  poet  with  sadness,  but  does 
not  lead  him  to  despair.  Some  one  or  two 
pieces  here  recall  Browning's  final  volume 
"Isolando"  in  its  frank  and  buoyant  treat- 
ment of  themes  more  consonant  with 
youth  than  old  age.  It  is  in  the  nature 
poems,  tho,  that  the  real  Meredith — the 
poet  of  earlier  lyrical  years — is  seen.  The 
ecstacy  of  "On  Como,"  the  perennial  spirit 
of  "Youth  in  Age,"  or  the  beauty  of  the 
"Wild  Rose"  show  us  the  man  to  whom 
nature  is  no  inanimate  object,  but  a  vital 
inspiring  companion. 

Merington,  Marguerite.  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field: A  Play  Founded  <-n  Oliver  Goldsmith's  Novel. 
Frontispiece,     nmo,  pp.   146.     New  York:    Duffield 

&Co.       $I.2S. 

Metcalfe,  Richard  L.  "Bishop  Sunbeams"  and 
Other  Stories  of  Service.  Frontispiece.  i2mo,  pp. 
192.     Lincoln,  Neb.:    Woodruff-Collins  Press.     $1. 

.Moody,  William  Vaughn.  The  Great  Divide.  A 
Play  in  Three  Acts,  nmo,  pp.  167.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $1.25  net. 

Nesbit,  E.  Daphne  in  Fitzroy  Street.  Frontis- 
piece, nmo,  pp.  417.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.      Si. 50. 

Nicholson,  Meredith.  The  Lord  of  High  Decision. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  503.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Olcott,  William  Tyler.  In  Starland  with  a  Three- 
Inch  Telescope.  A  Conveniently  arranged  Guide  for 
the  Use  of  the  Amateur  Astronomer.  Illustrated. 
i6mo,  pp.  146.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Page.  Thomas  Nelson.  John  Marvel.  Assistant. 
Pp.  573.    New  York:   Charles  Scribner's  Sons.   $1.50. 

Mr.  Page's  story  presents  some  very 
modern  problems.  It  describes  the  efforts 
of  three  widely  different,  but  mutually 
helpful,  young  men  to  grapple  with  and 
solve  these  problems,  each  in  his  chosen 
field.  This  odd  trio — an  ungainly  minis- 
ter, a  Jew  socialist,  and  a  budding  lawyer 
—incur  the  wrath  of  no  less  formidable 
enemies  than  political  bosses,  corrupt  city 
officials,  and  powerful  labor-leaders.  A 
delightful  love-story  relieves  the  somber 
and  sometimes  rather  tragic  experiences 
that  go  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  novel. 
While  the  self-sacrificing  rector,  John 
Marvel,  is  by  far  the  finest  character  in  the 
book,  he  has  no  prominent  part  in  the  first 
half  of  the  story.  Hence  our  surprize  at  the 
title. 

Except  that  th«  unity  of  the  story  is 
somewhat  destroyed  by  constant  shifting 
from  the  first  to  the  third  person,  the  novel 
commands  our  attention  and  approval. 
Like  everything  that  Mr.  Page  writes,  it 
deserves  a  thoughtful  hearing.  The  au- 
thor's knowledge  of  human  nature  and  his 
ability  to  portray  the  same  are  everywhere 
evident. 


SHOP    THIS     CHRISTMAS 

Where  You  Can  Get  What  You  Want  Promptly 

Wanamaker's  Mail  Order  Service  annihilates  the  distance  between 
your  home  and  the  Wanamaker  stores.  It  loosens  the  fetters  that  have 
bound  you  to  local  styles  and  equipment. 

For  over  one  hundred  years  people  have  visited  New  York  to  obtain 
"the  latest  and  best."     But  a  personal  visit  does  take  time,  and  it  does 
cost  money.     The  frequent  necessity  for  saving  both  has  resulted  in 
wonderful  improvements  in  the  handling  of  orders  by  mail. 

EXHIBIT   "A" 

^.^  Years  ago  a  distant  customer  wrote  Wanamaker's  to  send 

^Sk  hertwo  spools  of  silk  of  a  certain  shade  "in  a  hurry."   Shipment 

was  made  in  3  hours,  the  selection  perfect.      The  customer  was 

pleased,  and  soon  ordered  something  more  valuable.      It   came 

B         promptly  and  right. 

|t  Trying  it    again    and 

again,  she  learned,  as 
thousands  of  others  have 
since,  that  Wanamaker's 
service  is  dependable, 
whether  you  trade  in  per- 
son or  ask  us  to  make 
selections  for  you.  In  one 
way,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
said  that  we  pay  even 
closer  attention  to  the 
order  by  mail,  because 
when  you  call  in  person  it 
naturally  relieves  the 
store  of  some  of  the  re- 
sponsibility   of  selection. 


WANAMAKER'S    PHILADELPHIA  STORE 


When  you  write  us  to  do  the  work  for  you, 


THE  WANAMAKER 

SPECIAL 

S3.00    Postpaid 

Order  No.  AA-143 

It  opens  and  shuts 
easily — folds  tightly — 
lasts  for  years. 
This  name  "special" 
is  well  used.  The 
umbrella  is  a  28-inch, 
extra  quality,  tape 
edge,  union  serge  (silk 
and  cotton)  and  will 
outlast  most  of  the 
more  expensive  ones. 
We  sell  these,  year 
after  year,  and  we 
know  their  worth. 
Steel  rods.  Natural 
wood  handles. 
THE  WANAMAKER 
SPECIAL  is  a  com- 
mon sense  Christmas 
gift  for  man  or 
woman;  send  in  your 
order  today. 


We  at  Once  Become  Your  Personal  Agent, 

and  are  glad  to  assume  all  the  responsibility,  that  of  buying  as  well 
as  selling. 

And  please  do  not  think  that  your  order  is  thrown  into  a  hopper 
with  thousands  of  others,  to  be  ground  out  mechanically — nothing  of  that 
sort  at  Wanamaker's. 

None  but  the  most  experienced  employes  are  even  allowed  to  touch 
it.  An  expert  "  Shopper"  who  is  required  to  take  all  the  time  necessary, 
goes  straight  to  the  stock,  selects  the  goods  personally,  and  is  in  every 
way  just  as  careful  with  your  order  as  you  could  possibly  be.  And  would 
it  be  strange  if  long  service  in  this  work  should  make  the  shopper's 
knowledge  of  the  goods  even  better  that  the  customer's  in  most  lines? 

It  is  this  conscientious  handling  of  orders,  as  well  as  the  high 
quality  of  merchandise,  which  accounts  for  the  steady  growth  cf 
Wanamaker's  Mail  Order  Service.     It  is  to-day  "International." 


THE  ANGLE  LAMP 


"OUR  LAMPS  ARE  GREATLY  ADMIRED "-, 

"/  was  prejudiced  against  oil  and  thought  all  lamps  a  nuisance.  But  the  Angle  Lamp  has 
convinced  me,  "  writes  Rev.  Wm.  O.  Marross,  Wallkill,  Mass.  "It  cs  the  cleanest,  cheapest 
light  1  have  ever  used.  It  lights  the  room  perfectly  and  our  lamps  are  greatly  admired  oy 
everyone  who  comes  in." 

is  the  economical,  convenient  and  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory method  of  kerosene  lighting.  It  resembles  a 
handsome  gas  chandelier  both  in  appearance  and  in 
its  complete  elimination  of  trouble  and  bother.  It  differs  from  all  other  methods  in 
that  it  throws  light  downward.  It  lights  a  room  brilliantly  throughout, 
but  the  "ant'le"  at  which  the  flame  burn-*  throws  the  most  brilliai 
where  it  is  of  greatest  service.  It  is  the  kind  of  illumination  people  exclaM 
about  and  envy. 

'Everyone  exclaims  about  our  lights  and  wonders  where  we  got  them,'  wr  tes 
one  Angle  Lamp  user.  "We  have  saved  twenty  times  their  cost  in  oil.  burners, 
chimneys  and  cuss  words."  says  .mother,  find  all  agiee  that  if  people  would  but  try 
the  Angle  Lamp,  there  would  soon  be  no  old  style  lamps  left  to  tell  their  tale  of 
discomfort.    That  is  why  we  make  our  offer  of 

THIRTY  DAYS'  TRIAL 

Write  for  Catalog  47  at  once,  listing  32  varieties  from  $2.00  up.  Learn  why  Mrs.  Orojjj 
Cleveiand,  Mis  Chestei  A.  Arthur,  the  Goulds  and  thousands  of  other  particular  people  preM 
this  oil-burning  lamp  to  any  other  means  of  lighting. 

ANGLE  MFG.  CO.         159-161  West  24th  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  sske:'.  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertiser;. 
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AT      WANAMAKER'S 

By  Mail,   No   Matter  Where  You   Live 

Not  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  fill  orders  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  from  all  over  the  World. 

From  Porto  Rico  and  Panama  to  Alaska,  and  from  Hawaii  to  the 
Philippines,  our  citizens  have  learned  that  an  order  to  Wanamaker's 
brings  the  exact  goods  wanted,  quickly,  and  at  a  saving  in  price. 

It  makes  little  difference  what  you  want — it  may  be  two  spools  of 
thread,  or  it  may  be  a  Paris  hat,  or  a  petticoat,  or  a  piano,  or  a  crochet 
needle,  or  a  bedroom  suite.  You  may  want  an  excellent  iron  bed  at 
$6.50,  or  a  cast-brass  one  as  high  as  $500.     We  have  all  of  them. 

We  will  redecorate  and  refurnish  your  entire  house,  all  arrange- 
ments being  made  by  mail.  We  have  specialists  for  such  things— they 
know  how.     Just  tell  us  what  you  want.  exhibit  "B" 


rANAMAKERS  NEW  YORK  STORE    Two  Buildings) 


The   Third    A 
of  the  Serv 

Millions  have  le 
on  the  First  Arm  o 
Wanamaker     busin 
founded  in  Philade 
48  years  ago  ;  and 
millions  on  the  Se 
Arm  reaching  from 
York    throughout 
England.      The    G 
Third  Arm — 

The   International 
Mail    Order    Service 

is  not  stronger 
longer — it  will  reac 
safely  wherever  you 
be.     Let    us     sub 
the  evidence  to 
you.     Try  us  in 
any  way. 

Remember 


always  that  the  Wanamaker  name  is  back  of  everything  we  sell. 

On  this  and  the  opposite  page  are  two  typical  value  offer- 
ings, Exhibits  "A"  and  "  B."  One  of  them  is  $3,  the  other  $2, 
postage  paid.     Send  at  once  for  one  or  both  of  them. 

Also  tell  us  what  you  want  in  wearing  apparel  for  men, 
women  and  children,  dry  goods,  jewelry,  books,  fancy  goods, 
etc.     The  right  catalog  will  come  to  you  by  next  mail. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  New  Holiday  Catalogs  of  Gifts 
and  Toys. 

We  have  the  greatest  Furniture  display  in  New  York,  in 
Mission,  Colonial,  Modern,  and  Palatial  styles.  If  you  will 
mention  the  style  and  pieces  of  furniture  you  are  interested  in, 
we  will  send  you  beautiful  photographic  reproductions  of  them, 
with  price  lists. 

It  is  of  course  understood  that  if  goods  bought  from  us  prove 
unsatisfactory  in  any  way,  they  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

Write  to-day  to 

Section  70,  JOHN  WANAMAKER,  New  York 


A  DISTINCTIVE 
YULETIDE    REMEMBRANCE 

The  Priscilla  Candlestick 

$2.00  Carrage  Paid 

Order  Xo.  B  B.-147 
It  v/ill  be  received  with  the  same 
glow  of  gratitude  as  though  it 
cost  many  times  that  sum. 
It  will  be  a  delicate  compliment 
to  a  friend's  taste,  regardless  of 
price. 

This  quaint  Candlestick  repro- 
duces a  valuable  antique.  Note 
its  exceptional  grace,  simplicity 
of  outline,  and  charming  propor- 
tions. 

The  base  is  seven  inches  in  di- 
ameter, composed  of  solid  spun 
brass,  lacquered. 
It  is  equipped  complete  with  the 
old-fashioned  etched  glass 
"Wind-Bowl,"  in  curious  flow- 
ered pattern  and  with  socket- 
receptacle  for  Bowl  and  Candle. 
Sent  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  for  $2.00. 


THE  ONE  BEST   XMAS   GIFT   FOR   BOYS  — ORDER  QUICK 

No  other  gift  will  please  them  so  much.     The  most  intensely  interesting  game  ever  invented.     Men 
like  it  too.     Lots  of  fun.     Solves  the  problem  of  amusement. 

THE  NATIONAL  BASE  BALL  GAME 

is  endorsed  by  Clarke.  Jennings,  Kelly,  Wagner,  Ganzell  and  scores  of  professional  base  ball  players  and  "fans." 
Nothing  else  like  it.  The  ball  is  batted  and  caught,  men  run  bases,  make  strikes,  fouls,  base  hits,  home  runs  and 
every  play  of  the  real  game  of  base  ball. 

This  fascinating  game — made  of  metal,  beautifully  enameled  in  5  colors;   size  19x2."!  inches,  with  rubber  cushions. 

set  of  four  men,  balls  and  book  of  rules  will  be  sent  to  any  address 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $;>.,r)  . 
If  after  you  have  played  the  game  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied, 
return  it  to  us  at  our  expense  and  we  will  send  back  your 
money   immediately.      Price,   prepaid,   West   of    Rocky 
^^         Mountains,  $3.00. 

Sold  by  Best  Dealers  Everywhere 
Order  now  to  insure  prompt  shipment.    Christ- 
mas is  near  and  we  are  working  day  and  night 
to  fill  orders.    Descriptive hooklet  free. 

THOMAS-PETER  CO. 
1600  Map'c  Ave.  Canton,  O. 


Palmer,  Fanny  Purdy.  California,  and  Other 
Sonnets.  i!mo,  pp.  38.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder 
S   Co 

Parker,  Frances.  Winding  Waters.  The  Story 
oi  a  Long  Trail  and  Strong  Hearts.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  pp.  398.     Boston:    C.  M.  Clark  Publishing  Co. 

Phllllpps,  L.  March  In  the  Desert.  The  Hin- 
terland of  Algiers.  Illustrated.  tamo,  pp.  .\o\. 
New  York:   Longman-,.  Green   &  Co. 

IMiill  potts,  Eden.  The  Haven.  121110,  pp.  323. 
New  York:   John  Lane  Co.      $1.50. 

I'odmore,  Frank.     Mesmerism  and  Christian  Sci 
ence.     Philadelphia:    George  W.  Jacobs   &  Co. 

This  last  volume  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Podmore — well  known  for  his  writings  on 
psychical  subjects — is  a  useful  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  summary  of  mental 
healing,  from  the  time  of  Mesmer  to  date. 
Displaying  a  wide  knowledge  of  his  sub- 
ject, the  author  has  stated  his  conclusions 
impartially  and  convincingly,  and  any  one 
who  desires  a  clear  bird's-eye  view  of  this 
disputed  question  can  not  do  better  than 
consult  the  book  under  review.  Mr.  Pod- 
more  traces  the  growth  of  mental  healing 
from  Mesmer,  in  whom  it  may  be  said  to 
have  originated ;  through  the  period  of  the 
early  "magnetic"  healers,  the  early  som- 
nambules,  and  the  early  mesmerists;  to 
tlie  more  modern  cults  of  mental  healing 
and  Christian  Science.  A  concise  account 
is  given  of  the  investigations  of  the  early 
French  Commissions  into  this  subject; 
of  the  old  "fluidic"  theory,  of  the  "clair- 
voyants" and  "mediums"  in  France  and 
Germany.  The  "revelations"  of  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  Thomas  Lake  Harris,  and 
others  are  also  considered.  Mr.  Podmore's 
estimate  of  Christian  Science  is  fair  and 
impartial.  He  believes  that  it  contains 
much  good,  and  that  its  followers  are  un- 
doubtedly benefited  from  following  its 
teachings;  he  also  believes  more  or  less  in 
Mrs.  Eddy's  honesty,  and  thinks  that  she 
herself  believes  in  her  divine  mission.  At 
the  same  time,  he  emphasizes  the  utter 
illogicality  of  portions  of  the  doctrine,  and 
points  out  that  Mrs.  Eddy's  most  rmenom- 
enal  success  has  been  the  accumulation  of 
influence  and  money.  This  latter  aspect  of 
the  cult  is  so  conspicuous,  indeed,  that  one 
acute  critic  has  suggested  a  change  in  the 
title  of  Mrs.  Eddy's  book  to  "The  Science 
of  Wealth!" 

Rankin,  George  A.  An  American  Transportation 
System.  A  Criticism  of  the  Past  and  the  Present 
and  a  Plan  for  the  Future,  unto,  pp.  464.  New 
York:   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Raymond,  Evelyn.  Carlota  of  the  Rancho.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  328.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Rees,  Frances  Byrne.  The  Adventures  of  Little 
Knight  Brave.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  325.  New 
York:   D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1.50. 

Remick,  Grace  M.  Glenloch  Girls.  Illustrated. 
121T10.  pp.  337.     Philadelphia:    Penn  Publishing  Co. 

Richmond,  Grace  S.  A  Court  of  Inquiry.  Il- 
lustrated. i2mo,  pp.  177.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page   &  Co.      $1. 

Rogers,  Julia  Ellen.  Trees  Every  Child  Should 
Know.  8vo,  pp.  357.  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.20  net. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  recent  of 
the  "Every  Child  Should  Know"  books. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  children  mss 
a  great  deal  from  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  ordinary  objects  of  nature  and 
particularly  when  they  fail  to  recognize 
the  ordinary  wild  flowers  and  trees  of  the 
woods.  In  these  days  every  city  child 
spends  some  time  in  the  country.  The 
time  will  be  spent  there  with  more  enjoy- 
ment, at  least  with  less  tediousness,  if  chil- 
dren in  the  country  be  induced  to  take- 
this  little  volume  in  their  hands,  and  if 
they  do  not  find  "sermons  in  stones  "  they 
will  certainly  meet  a  friend  and  a  familiar 
in  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  boughs  of  the 
forest. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Two  Kinds  of  People 

Buy  and  Eat 

Atwood 
Grape  Fruit 

First,  those  who  want  the  most 
delicious  grape  fruit  they  ever 
tasted,  the  thin-skinned  kind 
that  is  filled  with  luscious  juice 
and  has  the  genuine  grape  fruit 
flavor;  the  kind  that  has  re- 
sulted from  years  of  experi- 
menting and  the  outlay  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars;  the  kind  that  a  promi- 
nent physician  of  New  Haven 
prescribes  for  all  his  patients, 
telling  them  to  "be  sure  to  get 
the  ATWOOD,  forothergrape 
fruit  to  the  ATWOOD  is  as 
cider  apples  to  pippins ;" 

Second,  those  who  would  in- 
crease their  energy,  clear  their 
complexion,  brighten  their 
eyes,  renew  their  youth,  andrid 
themselves  of  rheumatism  or 
gout.  These  eat  Atwood  Grape 
Fruit  morning  and  evening. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
in  speaking  of  citric  acid  as  found  in 
grape  fruit,  says: 

"  It  combines  with  certain  bases  and 
the  resulting  combinations  in  turn  are 
transformed  into  carbonates,  thus  ren- 
dering an  unduly  acid  urine  alkaline." 

All  genuine  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  has  the  Atwood 
trade-mark  on  the  wrapper,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased from  high-class  dealers  by  the  box  or 
dozen.  Price  per  standard  box,  containing  54  or 
64  or  80,  Five   Dollars. 

Buy  it  by    the  box — ■ 
it  will  keep  for  weeks. 

THE  ATWOOD 

GRAPE    FRUIT    CO. 

KIMBALL  C.  ATWOOD 

President 
290  Broadw  y,   New  York 


WATER  ON  TAP 

Always  and  everywhere  yon  want  it,  pumped  from  stream, 
pond  or  spring.  No  expense  for  power,  no  trouble  no 
repairs,  water  raised  30  feet  for  every  foot  of  fall  when 
you  install  a 

FOSTER  dhugt^  RAM 

sold  with  written  Guaranty  of  Satisfac- 
tion or  your  money  back  and  freight 
refunded.  Thousands  used— all  higlily 
endorsed. 

TREE  BOOK  shows  how  to  install,  gives 
full  particulars  and  valuable  water- 
supply  suggestions.    Prices  and  plans 
for   yon  r    needs 
furnished  gladly. 

Power  Specialty  Co. 

2140  Trinity  Bid*. 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 


Samantha  on  Children's  Rights.  By  Josiah 
Allen's  Wife.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  318.  New 
York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Co. 

Scott,  Ernest  F.  The  Historical  and  Religious 
Value  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  i6mo,  pp.  82.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     50  cents  net. 

Shakespeare,  William.  The  Tragedie  of  Titus 
Andronicus.  The  Life  of  Tymon  of  Athens.  The 
Tragedie  of  Anthonie  and  Cleopatra.  First  Folio 
Editions.  Frontispiece.  i6mo,  3  vols.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell   &  Co. 

Slicer,  Thomas  R.  From  Poet  to  Premier.  The 
Century  Cycle,  1800-1909.  Poe,  Lincoln,  Holmes, 
Darwin,  Tennyson,  Gladstone.  Illustrated  with  six 
etchings  by  C.  X.  Harris.  8vo,  pp.  226.  New  York: 
The  Grolier  Society.     $3. 

The  contents  of  this  handsome  volume 
comprizes  six  addresses,  which  were  nota- 
ble incidents  in  the  observances  of  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
many  remarkable  men  in  the  year  1909. 
They  were  delivered  in  New  York  before 
the  Society  for  Comparative  Literature. 
The  type  here  used  is  what  is  known  as 
Bodoni,  the  font  employed  being  the  only 
one  that  exists  in  America.  The  volume  is 
bound  in  a  gray  cover  with  white  vellum 
back,  the  edition  being  limited  to  1,250 
copies.  Dr.  Sheer's  estimates  of  the  six 
men  embraced  in  his  addresses,  while  in  a 
good  sense  conventional,  are  exprest  with 
so  much  originality  and  brightness  that 
the  reader  finds  himself  easily  absorbed  in 
reading  them.  One  misses,  of  course,  the 
personality  of  the  speaker,  which,  with 
Dr.  Slicer,  counts  for  much;  but  the  mat- 
ter is  all  there  and  readers  will  not  fail  to 
be  wisely  instructed  as  well  as  charmed  by 
a  perusal  of  it. 

Stanley,  Dorothy.  The  Autobiography  of  Sir 
Henry  Morton  Stanley,  G.C.B.  Edited  by  his  wife. 
IMustrated  with  sixteen  photogravures  and  one  map. 
A  large  octavo,  pp.  xvii-551.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $5  net. 

"Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do, 
do  it  with  thy  might" — this,  Stanley 
tells  us,  is  the  motto  on  which  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  success.  Even  as  a  lad  in 
the  workhouse  at  St.  Asaph,  North  Wales, 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood,  he  stood  the 
buffetings  dealt  out  to  him  with  the  same 
fortitude  that  he  showed  throughout  his 
intrepid  career  as  sailor,  soldier,  explorer, 
and  correspondent.  In  the  eyes  of  some 
people,  Stanley  was  a  hard  taskmaster. 
When  he  returned  to  civilization,  after 
having  opened  up  the  greater  part  of  an 
unknown  continent,  he  was  accused  of  in- 
humanity because  he  had  set  out  with  a 
large  caravan  of  porters,  and  returned 
home  with  only  a  handful.  But  no  one 
who  condemned  him  then  realized  what  he 
had  had  to  go  through  nor  the  extent  of 
his  achievements. 

Stanley,  as  this  work,  edited  by  his  tal- 
ented wife,  shows,  was  a  man  of  indomitable 
courage  and  dogged  perseverance.  The 
object  in  view  was  always  before  him,  and 
he  never  stopt  to  count  the  cost.  This  may 
be  said  of  him,  without  fear  of  contradic 
tion :  Whatever  were  the  privations  of  his 
men,  Stanley  shared  them.  Only  once,  when 
the  end  justified  the  means  and  the  law  of 
necessity  made  it  imperative,  did  he  aban- 
don a  part  of  his  command.  Leaving  his 
equipment  behind,  he  went  forward  to  share 
the  unknown  with  the  rest.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  larger  part  of  his  pro- 
visions with  those  who  could  not  accompany 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


This  Trademark 


used  only  for  the 


GENUINE 
BAKER'S 
COCOA  AND 
CHOCOLATE 


Look  for  it  on  all 
your  purchases 


Registered, 
0.  6.  Pat.  Off. 


Send  for  free  recipe  book 
finely  illustrated 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Ltd. 

Established  1780         Dorchester,  Mass. 


Paper  Diapers 

APPEALTOTHE 
MOTHER OFTHE BABE 


im  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a  \ 
paper  Didper.  Don't  I  look  qoott to jou?  \ 


I  HAVE  worn  Whltelaw  Paper  Diapers  since  the  day  1  was 
born,  10  months  now,  and  have  never  for  one  minute  been 
scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  say  that. 
Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soft  as  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  medicated  under  the  direction  of  a  chemist  to  prevent 
chafing,  and  shaped  to  fit  To  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
Diaper  and  destroyed  when  soiled  We  could  fill  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.  Cost  less  than  one  cent 
each.  75  cts.  per  100.  at  Factory,  or  will  mail  50  postpaid  for 
$l.no.  Also  mike  the  famous  Whltelaw  Paper  Blankets.  Sani- 
tary. Healthful  and  Warm,  $3  00  per  dozen  f.  o.  b.  Cincinoati. 
or  two  full  size  as  sample  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  One  Dollar. 

Whitelaw  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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100-page 
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Bathrooms  " 

IF    you   want  your  bathroom 
to  be    a    model  of   comfort 
luxury  and   hygiene,   send    to- 
day for  "MODERN   BATH- 
ROOMS."    It  will   prove  an  invalu- 
able aid  in  your  selection  of  sanitary,  practical  bath 
room  fixtures  —  the  kind  that  look  best  —  last  longest 
and  cotl  no  more  than  the  ordinary  kind. 

"MODERN  BATHROOMS"  explains  by  text 
and  illustration  the  equipment  of  many  bath- 
rooms, gives  many  valuable  suggestions  for 
arrangement,  decorations,  tiling,  and  teaches 
you  how  to  select  the  best  sanitary  system  at  a  minimum  ex- 
penditure. If  you  contemplate  building  a  new  home,  or 
remodeling  the  bathroom  in  the  old,  this  book  should  ba 
your  guide.     Send  for  your  copy  to-day 

Enclose  Sc.  postaae,  give  name  of  u<mr 
architect   and  plumber    [if   selected). 

STANDARD  SANITARY  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  35,  Pittsburgh.  P«. 
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him,  so  that,  helpless  tho  they  were,  thej 
might  at  least  have  themeansof  sustaining 
life  and  be  able  to  hold  out  until  he  sent  them 
relief — and  that  relief  he  did  send  them  at 
the  very  first  opportunity 

In  Stanley's  early  life  will  be  found  a 
lesson  of  encouragement  for  such  as  have 
come  into  the  world  under  much  less 
darker  clouds  than  he.  Fatherless,  and 
practically  motherless,  for  his  mother  dis- 
owned him  in  early  childhood,  Stanley 
pushed  his  way  to  the  front  over  obstacles 
that  would  have  daunted  spirits  less  in- 
domitable. And  for  what5  That  the  peo- 
ples of  the  earth  might  gain  a  foothold  in 
an  unknown  world;  a  region  for  the  wealth 
of  which  the  nations  of  Europe  have  shed 
more  blood  than  was  shed  in  any  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  world.  To-day  the 
soil,  on  which  Stanley's  foot  was  the  first 
white  man's  foot  to  tread,  is  yielding  un- 
told riches  to  far  less  deserving  persons 
than  himself.  That  he  felt  bitterly  the 
neglect  of  the  opportunity  which  he  ten- 
dered to  his  native  land  and  to  the  coun- 
try of  his  adoption,  may  be  read  in  this, 
the  record  of  his  eventful  career.  The 
Englishman  who  reads  this  book  will  find 
therein  much  that  will  till  him  with  dis- 
gust for  the  vacillating — nay,  the  indiffer- 
ent— attitude  of  his  countrymen.  The 
American,  on  the  other  hand,  will  learn 
with  regret  how  an  opportunity  which 
knocked  at  his  country's  door,  knocked 
only  to  ears  that  were  deaf  until  too  late — 
there  was  once  a  great  future  in  Africa  for 
the  United  States 

With  the  exception  of  the  early  chapters, 
which  give  fragmentary  reminiscences  of 
child-life  and  boyhood,  and  the  closing 
chapters,  which  deal  with  Stanley's  career 
IS  a  Member  of  Parliament  and  his  later 
public  life,  the  contents  of  the  v<  >lume  may 
be  described  as  a  summation  of  all  that 
Stanley  ever  wrote,  amplified  with  notes 
by  the  editor,  concluding  with  a  golden 
sunset  during  which  he  received  belated 
honors,  as  is  the  custom  in  the  phlegmatic 
nation  of  which  he  proved  a  more  than 
worthy  son.  One  satisfaction  remained  to 
him  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  which 
none  could  take  away.  This  was.  that  the 
task  to  which  an  all-wise  Providence  had 
appointed  him.  he  had  done  with  all  his 
might. 

This  volume  is  a  fine  specimen  of  mod- 
ern American  book-making.  It  is  carefully 
printed  from  fine  type  on  good  paper,  and 
is  embellished  with  numerous  well-chosen 
photogravures  which  show  the  house  in 
which  Stanley  war,  born,  the  workhouse 
where  he  spent  his  childhood,  portraits  of 
himself  at  different  periods  of  his  life,  his 
beautiful    sunny    home    at    Pirbrigbt — the 
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Gillette  Shaving  Soap 

Makes  a  Great  Difference 


NO  matter  how  you 
shave  you  want  to 
try  Gillette  Shaving 
Stick.  Use  it  once  and 
you  will  know  why  thirty 
thousand  dealers  find  as- 
tonishing sale  for  it  and 
why  everyone  says  it's  the 
best  shaving  soap  in  the 
world  at  any  price. 

When  you  talk  of  a  new  shaving 
soap  the  average  man  thinks  "the 
same  old  sixpence.  "  He  compares 
it  in  his  mind  with  other  shaving 
sticks  that  resemble  it  in  appear- 
ance. 

Gillette  Shaving  Stick  is  different. 
You  will  like  it  better.  It  makes 
shaving  easier.  It  is  more  agree- 
able. The  lather  is  profuse,  bland 
to  the  skin.      Easier  to  put  on:  takes 


hold  better :  stays  moist  longer : 
washes  off  clean.  It  is  a  perfectly 
pure  soap  —  actively  good  to  the 
face. 

Gillette  Shaving  Stick  is  a  soap  of 
our  own  manufacture.  Our  chief 
object  in  marketing  it  is  to  help  the 
Gillette  Razor  do  its  best  work. 
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in  a  position  of  peculiar 
to  know  shaving  soaps. 
We  have  been  studying  them  for 
years.  We  now  have  the  best  shav- 
ing soap  that  was  ever  made.  It  is 
on  sale  everywhere.  Ask  your 
dealer.     Insist  that  he  get  it  for  you. 

It  is  a  foil  -  wrapped  stick  in  a 
nickeled  box.  Price,  25  cents.  It 
is  a  nice  box.  After  you  have  tried 
the  soap  you  would  buy  it  if  it  were 
wrapped  only  in  a  piece  of  brown 
paper. 

If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a 
shaving  brush  buy  the  Gillette  Brush 
— a  new  brush  of  Gillette  quality- 
bristles  gripped  in  hard  rubber. 
Prices,  75c.  to  $5.00. 
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A  single  sheet  of  thin  tissue,  a  dozen  or  more  heavy  carbons, 
orboth—thmewL.  C.  Smith  8  Bros.  Automatic  Paper 
Feed  holds  the  taper  always  in  place,  writes  perfectly  at  ex- 
treme edges  all  around.  No  time  wasted  finding  position — 
insert  the  paper  and  revolve  the  platen— then  full speed  ahead 


One    typewriter    that   does  the 

work  of  two — and  does  it  Better. 

That's  the  NEW  MODEL. 

L.C.  Smith  &  Bros. Typewriter 

ALL  THE  WRITING  ALWAYS  IN  SIGHT 

A  writing  machine — a  complete  condensed 
billing  machine  and  tabulator  all  in  one. 
That's  what  you  get  in  the  New  Model 
L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter.  Ball- 
bearings at  all  important  wearing  points, 
with  more  than  double  the  life  of  ordinary 
pinion  bearings.  They  increase  speed, 
insure  precision  and  ease  of  operation — 
that's  why  they  are  used  in  motor  cars — 
that's  why  they  are  part  of  L.  C.  Smith 
&  Bros.  Typewriter  construction. 

Biller,  Tabulator,  card  writing  device,  and 
other  features,  employed  elsewhere  as  attach- 
ments, are  all  Inbuilt  vital,  integral  parts  of 
the  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter,  and,  with 
the  free,  easy,  but  absolutely  precise  opera- 
tion of  ball-beurings  throughout,  are  big 
points  of  superiority — making  one  machine  do 
the  work  of  two,  and  do  it  better — at  a  one- 
machine  cost.        Write  for  the  book.     It's  free. 

L.    C.    SMITH    &    BROS.    TYPEWRITER    CO. 

{Branches  in  all  Urge  Cities)  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y..U.S.  A. 

Head  Office  for  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa: 
19    Queen    Victoria    Street,  London,    E.   C. 


Economical 
Sanitation 

without  Concrete  is  impossible.  Boards  of 
Health  demand  sanitary  conditions.  This  is 
not  difficult  if  your  barn  is  built  of  Concrete. 
You  can  keep  it  clean  with  the  least  labor  and 
expense.  Your  stock  will  be  healthier  and  your 
insurance  reduced.  The  best  Concrete  is  made 
from  the  best  cement  of  course.  Be  sure  you 
get  DRAGON. 

Send  for  our  new  booklet.  It  will  tell  you  all  about 
Concrete  and  its  many  uses.  We  send  it  free.  If  you  have 
a  difficult  building  problem,  our  expert  engineer  will  start 
you  right  without  charge.     Address  Dept.  W. 
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CEMENT  COMPANY        .     i^Sj^s^CMW^fl 
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LAWRENCE    PORTLAND 
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quiet  little  English  hamlet  where  he  died  | 
— and  the  grave   in  the  pretty  churchyard 
where  he  was  finally  laid  to  rest.     On  the  | 
great  rock  which  serves  as  his  tombstone  we 
read  "  Henry  Morton  Stanley,  Bula-Matari, 
1 841 -i 904.   Africa."  May  "  Bula-Matari " — 
the  Breaker  of  Rocks — there  rest  in  peace, 
and  may  his    achievements   be   judged   at 
their  true  worth  by  a  less  callous,  less  sor- 
did, generation  than  our  own.     Well  might 
Gray  have  written  his  epitaph: 
"Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth, 

A  man  to  fame  and  fortune  once  unknown. 

Fair  Science  frowned  not  on  his  humble 
birth, 

And  Melancholy  marked  him  for  herown." 

Wendell.  Barrett.  The  Mystery  of  Education. 
8vo,  pp.  264.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25  net. 

Professor  Barrett  is  always  entertaining 
and  instructive  in  his  lectures  and  essays, 
and  this,  his  last  publication,  is  no  excep- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  present  volume  con- 
tains "The  Mystery  of  Education,"  "The 
Study  of  Literature,"  "The  Study  of  Ex- 
pression," "Edgar  Allen  Poe,"  and  a  copy 
of  verses,  "De  Prseside  Magnifico,"  com- 
memorative of  the  work  of  ex-President 
Eliot.  This  author  is  a  firm  believer  in 
the  writing  of  theses  as  qualifying  for  a 
degree.  "  So  far  as  these  theses  can  stimu- 
late at  once  intelligent  power  of  selection, 
of  fusion,  of  expression,  they  are  priceless 
means  of  education."  He  limits  the  great 
names  of  American  literature  to  ten, 
namely,  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  Poe, 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell,  Holmes, 
Whittier,  and  Hawthorne.  He  excludes 
Whitman  as  "too  eccentric"  to  be  popu- 
lar. In  some  ways  he  esteems  Poe  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  He  considers  this 
poet  "not  as  he  was,  but  as  he  is,"  and 
declares  that  "so  long  as  the  name  of 
America  shall  endure,  the  name  of  Poe 
will  persist,  in  serene  certainty,  among 
those  of  our  approved  national  worthies." 
"Among  the  enduring  writers  of  nine- 
teenth-century America,  Poe  stands 
unique."  And  thus,  he  concludes,  "  in  the 
temperamental  history  of  our  country,  it 
is  he,  and  he  alone,  as  yet,  who  is  not 
local,  but  surely,  enduringly,  national,"  "a 
wondrous  harbinger  of  American  spiritual 
reunion." 

Wood,  Sumner  Gilbert.  The  Taverns  and  Turn- 
pikes of  Blandford.  8vo,  pp.  xxii-329.  Published 
by  the  author.     $2  net. 

The  interest  which  a  work  like  this  will 
excite  in  the  lover  of  real  books  must  al- 
most amount  to  personal  sympathy.  That 
a  man  should  find  delight  in  describing 
his  own  genial  surroundings,  and  in  tra- 
cing the  former  glories  of  the  road  and 
taverns,  the  historical  associations  and 
present  appearance  of  the  place  he  lives 
in,  argues  a  fine  sense  of  the  proportion  of 
things.  A  brilliant  French  writer  went  on 
a  tour  round  his  garden,  which  took  him 
farther  than  if  he  had  traveled  to  Cathay 
and  the  Cannibal  Islands.  Mr.  Wood  finds 
a  whole  world  in  Blandford.  He  transports 
us  to  a  time  when  Blandford  was  a  great 
junction  place  of  travelers  and  Blandford 
road  the  grand  trunk  of  New  England,  be- 
tween Boston  and  Albany.  The  religious 
and  social  life,  the  antiquarian  remains, 
ancestry  and  architecture  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  and  the  early  nineteenth, 
are  vividly  and  picturesquely  described. 
The  book  should  be  placed  in  every  library 
side  by  side  with  Charles  E.  Craven's  "His- 
tory of  Mattituck,  L.  I." 

Wray,  Angelina  W.  Mother  Tucker's  Seven.  Il- 
lustrated, nmo,  pp.  301.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee 
&  Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 
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A 
mere  "sled" 
/         won't  do 

Every  live  boy  or  girl 
wants  a  Flexible  Flyer, 
the  sled  that  beats  them 
all.     A  simple  pressure  of 
your  hand  or  foot  on  the 
steering-bar    without  drag- 
ging the  feet  steers  it  around 
every  obstacle  at  full  speed. 
No  other  sled  can  run  you  down 
or  pass  you.  Get  your  children  a 

F/exib/e  Flyer 
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The  sled  that  steers' 


It  isn't  a     / 
Flexible 
Flyer 

unlessit  There's  nothing  like  coasting  to  bring 
bears  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  and  happiness 
this    '     to  their  cheeks. 

Mm  The  Flexible  Flyer  is  the  only  sled  for 

boys;  the  only  safe  sled  for  girls.     It  saves 
/   boots  and  shoes,  prevents  wet  feet  and  doc- 
tors' bills,  and  outlasts  three  ordinary  sleds. 
Insist  on  a  Flexible  Flyer.     And.  look  for 
the  name  on  the  sled. 

Boys!      Girls!      Write    today    for    a    free 
model  of  the  flexible  Flyer,  showing  how 
it  works.     Also  illustrated  booklet  free 
S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Box  1 100  N 
Philadelphia 
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Plain    to  we^  exPresses  ^e  range  of  National 
Casket  Company  productions.  In  every 

PfinrpI  V  §rac^e  °^  caskets, in  every  variety  and  every 

*  detail  of  funeral  furnishment,  National 

make  stands  always  for  higher,  more  befitting  quality. 

FOR  burials  of  moderate  means,  the  selection  of  National  goods 
means  even  more  than  where  large  expenditure  is  made. 

The  illustration  gives  an  idea  of  Number  Ninety- Seventy,  one  of 
the  plain,  but  very  rich  and  impressive  National  productions.  It  is  a 
casket  of  solid  mahogany,  covered  with  broadcloth  of  superior  quality. 
In  architectural  character  it  is  expressive  of  utmost  dignity.  It  has 
appropriately  been  selected  as  a  tribute  to  some  of  America's  foremost 
citizens. 

Examples  of  caskets  suitable  to  any  burial  are  exhibited  at  the 
23  showrooms  of  this  company  in  principal  cities.     This  is  for  the 
convenience  of  funeral  director  and  purchaser,  no  sales  being  made 
direct. 

National   productions    are    furnished    everywhere   by   funeral 
directors   of   highest    principle   and    ability.       You    should 
know  by  whom  in  your  locality. 

NATIONAL  CASKET  COMPANY 

Albany ;      Allegheny ;      Baltimore ;       Boston ;       Brooklyn ; 
Buffalo ;         Chicago ;         East     Cambridge ;         Harlem ; 
Hoboken ;       Indianapolis;       Louisville;        Nashville; 
New  Haven  ;     New  York  City ;     Oneida ;     Phila- 
delphia;      Pittsburg;      Rochester;      Scranton; 
Syracuse ;        Washington ;        Williamsburg. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

The  sonnet-form  is  at  once  the  most 
difficult  and  the  must  beautiful  instrument 
of  the  lyric  artist.  The  sonnet  is  to  poetry 
what  the  violin  is  to  music;  it  is  a  sensitive 
and  pliable  medium,  affording  perfect 
expression  to  the  finest  shades  of  feeling, 
and  is  equally  adapted  to  the  delicate 
strength  of  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning, 
with  her  fragile  spirit-messages,  and  to  the 
tragic  strength  of  Milton,  each  of  whose 
sonnets  comes  to  us  like  a  ship  of  thought, 
"deep-freighted   with   truth  and  beauty." 

Of  late  there  seems  to  be  a  revival  of 
interest  in  this  form  of  poetry  and  as  a 
result  many  well-turned  sonnets  are  ap- 
pearing in  the  magazines.  In  Harper's  we 
find  this  bit  of  autumn  verse  done  in  russet 
and  brown,  which  closes  with  a  rather  beau- 
tiful sestet. 

The   Pool 
By   Mary    Xorsworthy   Shkpard 

In  the  far  west,  where  her  dusk  garden  glow.-.. 

With  the  young  Winds  about  her  feet  at  play, 
Paces  the  Evening.     Purple,  gold,  and  rose 

Bloom  down  her  path  at  dying  of  the  day. 

Softly  she  steps,  and  breathes  a  little  song; 

He  who  has  ears  may  hear  her  lullabies; 
Her  shining  hair  floats  the  wide  sky  along. 

And  firstlings  of  the  stars  are  her  clear  e> 

The  sodden  fields  are  bright  for  many  a  mile 

With  the  warm  radiance  from  that  streaming  hair; 

Yonder  forsaken  pool  has  caught  her  smile. 
And  from  its  dark  and  miserable  lair 

Rounds  to  a  splendid,  burnished  bowl  of  gold. 

The  fallen  roses  from  her  hand  to  hold. 

We  have  all  felt  the  lure  of  a  country 

path,  leading  us  on  with  its  vague  prom 
its  gentle  challenges,  and  its  fresh  surprizes 
Madison  Cawein  too  has  felt  this  charm  and 
has  given  it  artistic  expression  in  this  poem 
which  we  quote  from  The  Atlantic: 

A   Path    to   The   Woods 
By  Madison-  Cawein 

Its  friendship  and  its  carelessness 

Did  lead  me  many  a  mile 
Through  goat's-rue,  with  its  dim  caress. 

And  pink  and  pearl-white  smile: 
Through  crowfoot,  with  its  golden  lure, 

And  promise  of  far  things. 
And  sorrel  with  its  glance  demure. 

And  wide-eyed  wonderings. 

It  led  me  with  its  innocence, 

As  childhood  leads  the  wise, 
With  elbows  here  of  tattered  fence, 

And  blue  of  wildflower  eyes; 
With  whispers  low  of  leafy  speech. 

And  brook-sweet  utterance: 
With  birdlike  words  of  oak  and  beech, 

And  whistlings  clear  as  Pan's. 

It  led  me  with  its  childlike  charm, 

As  candor  leads  desire, 
Now  with  a  clasp  of  blossomy  arm, 

A  butterfly  kiss  of  fire; 
Now  with  a  toss  of  tousled  gold, 

A  barefoot  sound  of  green; 
A  breath  of  musk,  of  mossy  mold, 

With  vague  allurements  keen. 

It  led  me  with  remembered  things 

Into  an  oldtime  vale, 
Peopled  with  fairy  glimmering?.. 

And  flower-like  fancies  pale: 
Where  fungus  forms  stood,  gold  and  gray, 

Each  in  a  mushroom  grown. 


We  sell  only 
through 
Funeral 

Directors 


ON  CREDIT 
OFTIS 

SYSTEM 


WATCHES 


For  Christmas  Presents 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 
50c  per  case  of  6  glass  stoppered  bottles. 


Use  the  LOFTIS 

SYSTEM.    It  en- 
ables you  to  make 

beautiful  and  valuable  presents  without  the  outlayof  much  money.  By  giving  credit 
and  lowest  prices  we  make  85  or  810  do  the  work  that  860  does  in  a  cash  store.  A  Diamond 
Is  the  Ideal  gift  for  a  loved  one— It  lasts  forever  and  every  day  reminds  the  wearer  of 
your  regard.  Diamonds  are  a  better  investment  than  real  estate,  banks  or  stocks. 
i.ie.y.ln£reaiVn  value10to20percentayear.  MAKE  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS 
NOW.  Send  for  our  Christmas  Catalog,  containing  over  I,500illustrations,and  in  the 
privacy  of  your  own  home  select  the  articles  you  desire— we  will  send  them  to  you,  all 
charges  prepaid, for  your  Inspection.  If  you  like  them, if  they  are  all  and  more  than  we 
claim,  pay  one-fifth  on  delivery  and  balance  in  eight  equai 

■  M^  I  I  M/f    monthly   amounts      We  guarantee  every   Diamond   we  sell. 

■  I  lb  I  ^t         *  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG. 

IU|*I  fle^P  The  Old  Reliable  Oriqinal  Diamond  and  Watch  Credit  House 
I^m  none  »m»>   Dept.  M4I .  92  to  98  State  St.,  Chicago.  Ill 

VIHDKVO&W.ieM  BRANCH  STORES:    PITTSBURG.  PA.,  and  ST.  LOUIS.   MO. 
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Solitaire  DIAMOND  Kings. 

Terms:  $5  per  month. 
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IWringtofilbJl 

W|gSSS  Coffee 

IF  YOU  like  good  Coffee,  Barrington 
Hall  will  prove  a  treat  for  you  and 
you  can  drink  it  to  your  heart's  content 
without  fear  of  ill  effect. 

"Baker-ized"  means  that  it  is  differ- 
ent from  other  Coffee. 

It  is  blended  and  roasted  in  a  different 
way. 

It  is  steel-cut  to  fine,  even  particles, 
not  ground  to  an  irregular  mass. 

The  worthless  and,  in  fact,  injurious 
chaff  that  you  pay  for  in  other  Coffees, 
is  removed  from  Barrington  Hall  hv  a 
patented  process  and  thrown  away. 

From  a  pound  can  of  Barrington  Hall 
you  get  a  pound  of  all  Coffee,  but  it 
costs  no  more  per  pound  than  any  good 
Coffee  and  less  per  cup. 

Try  it  on  your  own  table  at  small 
expense. 

Send  Us  10  Cents 

And   your  grocer's  name  and  we  will 
send  you  postpaid  a  large  trial  can, 
enough  to  make   16  cups  of  deli- 
,£\.     cious  Coffee. 
&/o'       NOK.     Barrington    Hall  is  now  for 
^v£\      sale  in  all  cities  and  most 
towns. 
k^      Price   3  5  to  40c.   per 
/\.      pound,    according 
^v      to  locality. 

In  sealed  tins 


Ice. 
Baker  -v  ^, 

Importing  Co. 

124  Hiiit.o"  M. 

New  York.     N     ST. 
or    244    .North  2"<\  S 

Mi apolis,  Mini 

For  ten  cents  enclosed  pie;' 
send  trial  can  Barrington  Hall 
Coffee  ;ts  advertised.  In  considera- 
tion I  give  my  grocer's  name 'I 

margin). 


My  name 


only. 

Writ..-  for 
l'\         grocer 

handling 

it. 


THE  PAN-TOG  CHAIR 

For  S8.00 

A  Gentleman's   Dressing   Chair 

presses  and  creases  trou 

sers    while    you    sleep.    A 

Positively     prevents 

baggy  knees.     Saves 

time  and  money.   Made 

of   quartered    oak, 

golden    finish,    and 
birch,  mahogany  finish.     When    ordering  state 
finish    desired.     Shipped    same    day   order    is   re- 
ceived if  remittance  accompanies  order.     Descrip- 
tive folder  on  request. 
CENTRAL  MANTEL  CO.,  1216  Olive  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


And,  roofed  with  red.  glimpsed  far  away, 
A  little  toadstool  town. 

It  led  me  on  and  on  and  on« 

'     Beyond  the  Far  Away, 

Into  a  world  long  dead  and  gone, 

The  world  of  Yesterday. 
A  fairy  world  of  memory. 

Faint  with  its  hills  and  streams, 
Wherein  the  child  I  used  to  be 

Still  wanders  with  his  dreams. 

The  innocence  of  youth  and  the  disil- 
lusionment of  maturity  have  always  invited 
artist  and  poet,  and  the  contrast  is  cleverly 
worked  out  by  Carl  Werner  in  Scribner's — 
with  just  the  faintest  dramatic  touch. 

The  Questioner 

By  Carl  Werner 

I  called  the  boy  to  my  knee  one  day. 
And  I  said:   "  Vour'e  just  past  four, 
Will  you  laugh  in  that  same  light-hearted  way 

When  you're  turned,  say.  thirty  more?'" 
Then  I    thought  of  a  past  I'd  fain  erase — 

More  clouded  skies  than  blue — 
And  I  anxiously  peered  in  his  upturned  face 
For  it  seemed  to  say: 
"  Did  you?" 

I  touched  my  lips  to  his  tiny  own 

And  I  said  to  the  boy:     "Heigh,  ho! 
Those  lips  are  as  sweet  as  the  hay,  new-mown ; 

Will  you  keep  them  always  so?" 
Then  back  from  those  years  came  a  rakish  song — 

With  a  ribald  jest  or  two  — 
And  I  gazed  at  the  child  who  knew  no  wrong. 
And  I  thought  he  asked: 
"  Did  you  ?" 

I  looked  in  his  eyes,  big,  brown  and  clear. 

And  I  cried:      "Oh,  boy  of  mine! 
Will  you  keep  them  true  in  the  after-year? 

Will  you  leave  no  heart  to  pine?" 
Then  out  of  the  past  came  another's  eyes — 

Sad  eyes  of  tear-dimmed  blue — 
Did  he  know  they  were  not  his  mother's  eyes' 
For  he  answered  me: 
"  Did  you  ?" 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

AT    THE    DEATH-BED    OF    LINCOLN 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  when  President  Lincoln 
was  talking  with  his  Cabinet  about  expected  news 
from  General  Sherman,  he  said  that  this  news  would 
?urelycome,  and  it  would  be  important,  for  the  night 
before  he  had  a  dream,  the  same  dream  that  had  pre- 
ceded nearly  every  important  event  of  the  war.  On 
being  asked  what  it  was  he  said  that  he  seemed  to 
be  in  some  strange  indescribable  vessel,  rapidly  ap- 
proaching an  indefinite  shore.  "  I  hail,"  the  Presi- 
dent remarked,  "this  strange  dream  again  last  night, 
and  we  shall,  judging  from  the  past,  have  great 
news  very  soon.  I  think  it  must  be  from  Sherman. 
My  thoughts  are  in  that  direction,  as  are  most  of 
yours."  Among  those  who  heard  these  words  was 
Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  <>:  the  Navy,  whose  diary 
is  now  appearing  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  be- 
fore long  he  had  occasion  to  find  in  them  a  sad  sig- 
nificance. "Great  events  did  indeed  follow,  for 
within  a  few  hours  the  good  and  gentle,  as  well  as 
truly  great  man  who  narrated  his  dream,  closed  for- 
ever his  earthly  career." 

In  his  diary  Secretary  Welles  recorded  his  own 
impressions  of  the  events  of  that  tragic  night  and 
the  days  immediately  following.     To  quote: 

I  had  retired  to  bed  about  half-past  ten  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th  of  April,  and  was  just  getting 
asleep,  when  Mrs.  Welles,  my  wife,  said  some  one 
was  at  our  door.  Sitting  up  in  bed,  I  heard  a  voice 
twice  call  to  John,  my  son,  whose  sleeping-room  was 
on  the  second  floor  directly  over  the  front  entrance. 
I  arose  at  once  and  raised  a  window,  when  my  mes- 


Don't 
Blaze  a  Trail 

across  your   hardwood  floors  with 
heavy  furniture.    Equip  it  with 

FELTOID  CASTERS 


FELTOID  TIPS 


Your  Chairs 
with 


and  move  it  about  without  the  slightest  injury 
to  floor  or  rugs.     Buy  FELTOID  equip- 
ment for  your  old — and  demand  it  on  your 
new  furniture. 

A  few  manufacturers  who  equip  their  furniture  with 
I'  el  r  old  Carters  and  Tips  :  Steinway  tc  Sons, 
Pianos,  New  York  ;  John  Widdicomb  Co.,  Bedroom 
Furniture,  Grand  Rapids  ;  A.  H.  Davenport.  Boston  ; 
W.  K.  Cowan  Co.,  Mahogany  Furniture.  Chicago, 
Qustav  Stickley  Co.,  Syracuse. 

If  your  Furniture  Dealer  cannot  supply  yon,  write 
us.  Write  now  for  our  free  booklet.  It  tells  how 
to  protect  your  floors  against  mars  and  scratches. 
Send  for  this  book  to-day. 

THE  BURNS  &  BASSICK  CO. 

Dept.  C  BRIDGEPORT.  CONN. 
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\Rembh  Gems 


Looks  like  a  diamond— wears  like 

a  diamond  — brilliancy   guaranteed 

1  forever— stands  filing  like  a  diamond 

!— stands  heat  like  a  diamond  — has 

10  paste,  foil  or  artificial  backing. 

I  l-20ch  the  cost  of  diamonds.  Set  only 

in  solid  gold  mountings.   Amarvel- 

ously    reconstructed    gem,   not   an 

'imitation.    Sent  on  approval.   Write 

tor  our  catalog,  it's  free.     No  canvassers  wanted. 

If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded. 
Remoh  Jewelry  Co.,  455  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis 


Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams 

Improve  with  age,  order  12  by  freight,  anywhere 
8  to  16  lbs.  at  25  cents  per  lb.    Buy  direct 

Recipe  for  cooking  with  each  shipment 
FOREST  HOME  FARM       -       Purcellville,  Virginia 


THAT  DAINTY 

MINT  COVERED 

CANDY 

COATED 

CHEWING 

GUM 
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REALLY 
DELIGHTFUL 
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Just  Right  After  Dinner 


buy 
your 


Try  Them!  2JS.5X 

neighborhood  send  us  ten  cents  for  a 
sample  packet.  Any  jobber  will  sup- 
ply storekeepers  with  Chiclets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  and  Toronto,  Canada       i 
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to  me  that  Mr    Lincoln. 

en   shot,   and   sai.l   Secretarj 

n    Assistant  Secretary   Frederick 

s,-w..-  James  «.i>  much  alarmed 

I  told  him  hi>  story  was  very  incoher 

and    improbable,    that    ho    was   associating   men 

who  witi    not   together  and   liable   to  attack  at  the 

sane    time.      Where.  I    inquire.!.  »:^    the    President 

when  shot      James  said  he  was  at   Ford's  Theater  on 

Tenth  Street.      'Well."    said    I.       Secretary   Seward 

is  an  invalid  in  bed  in  his  house  yonder  on  Fifteenth 

Stnx-t  "     James  said  he  had  been  there — stopt  in  at 

tht  house  to  make  inquiry  before  alarming  mc. 

I  immediately  drest  myself,  and  against  the  ear- 
remonstrance  and  appeals  of  my  wife  went  di- 
rectly to  Mr.  Seward's,  whose  residence  was  on  the 
east  side  of  the  square,  mine  being  on  the  north.  .  .  . 
I  asked  for  the  Secretary's  room,  which  she  pointed 
the  southwest  room.  As  I  entered.  I  met  Mis- 
Fanny  Seward,  with  whom  I  exchanged  a  single 
word,  and  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  bed  Dr. 
Verdi  and.   1  think,  two  others  were  there. 

The  bed  was  saturated  with  blood  The  Secretary 
ying  on  his  back,  the  upper  part  of  his  head 
covered  by  a  cloth  which  extended  down  over  his 
eyes  His  mouth  was  open — the  lower  jaw  drop 
ping  down.  I  exchanged  a  few  whispered  words 
with  Dr  V[erdi].  Secretary  Stanton,  who  came  after 
but  almost  simultaneously  with  me.  made  inquiries 
in  a  louder  tone  till  admonished  by  a  word  from  one 
of  the  physicians.  We  almost  immediately  with- 
drew, ami  went  into  the  adjoining  front  room  where 
lay  Frederick  Seward.  His  eyes  were  open,  but  he 
did  not  move  them,  nor  a  limb,  nor  did  he  speak 
Dr.  White,  who  was  in  attendance,  told  me  he  was 
unconscious  and  more  dangerously  injured  than  his 
father. 

As  we  descended  the  stairs.  1  asked  Stanton  what 
he  had  heard  in  regard  to  the  President,  that  was 
reliable.  He  said  the  President  was  shot  at  Ford's 
Theater — that  he  had  seen  a  man  who  was  present 
and  witnessed  the  occurrence.  I  said  I  would  go  im- 
mediately to  the  White  House  Stanton  told  me 
the  President  was  not  there 

The  President  had  been  carried  across  the  street 
irom  the  theater  to  the  house  of  a  Mr  Peterson. 
We  entered  by  ascending  a  flight  of  steps  above  the 
basement,  and  passing  through  a  long  hall  to  the 
rear,  where  the  President  lay  extended  on  a  bed. 
breathing  heavily  Several  surgeons  were  present. 
at  least  six.  I  should  think  more;  among  them  I 
was  glad  to  observe  Dr.  Hale,  who,  however,  soon 
left  I  inquired  of  Dr  Hfalel  as  I  entered  the  true 
condition  of  the  President  He  replied  the  Presi- 
dent was  dead  to  all  intents,  altho  he  might  live 
three  hours  or  perhaps  longer 

The  giant  sufferer  lay  extended  diagonally  across 
the  bed,  which  was  not  long  enough  for  him.  He  had 
been  stript  of  his  clothes.  His  large  arms,  which 
were  occasionally  exposed,  were  of  a  size  which  one 
would  scarce  have  expected  from  his  spare  appear 
ance  His  slow,  full  respiration  lifted  the  clothes 
with  each  breath  that  he  took.  His  features  were 
calm  and  striking.  I  had  never  seen  them  appear 
to  better  advantage  than  for  the  first  hour,  perhaps, 
that  I  was  there.  After  that,  his  right  eye  began  to 
swell,  and  that  part  of  his  face  became  discolored.  .  .  . 

A  door  which  opened  upon  a  porch  or  gallery,  and 
also  the  windows,  were  kept  open  for  fresh  air.  The 
night  was  dark,  cloudy,  and  damp,  and  about  six  it 
began  to  rain.  I  rem  lined  in  the  room  without  sit- 
ting or  leaving  it — when,  there  being  a  vacant  chair 
which  some  one  left  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  I  occu- 
pied it  for  nearly  two  hour?,  li-tening  to  the  heavy 
groans,  and  witnessing  the  wasting  life  of  the  good 
and  great  man  who  was  expiring  before  me. 

About  6  a.m.  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  faintness 
and  for  the  first  time  after  entering  the  room,  a  little 
past  eleven.  I  left  it  and  the  house,  and  took  a  short 
walk  in  the  open  air.  It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy 
morning,  and  rain  set  in  before  I  returned  to  the 
house,  some  fifteen  minutes  |later].  Large  groups 
of  people  were  gathered  every  few  rods,  all  anxious 
and  solicitous  Some  one  or  more  from  each  group 
stept  forward  as  I  passed,  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  President,  and  to  ask  if  there  was  no  hope. 
Intense  grief  was  on  every  countenance  when  I  re- 
plied that  the  President  could  survive  but  a  short 
time  The  colored  people  especially,  and  there  were 
at  this  time  more  of  these  persons  than  of  whites, 
were  overwhelmed  with  grief 


We  speak  of  the  good 
old  days-  the  charming 
graces  and  courtly  ways. 
— But  do  we  forget 
that  they  did  not  know 

Uneeda 
Biscuit 

The  Soda  Cracker  that  is  the  de- 
light of  this  day  and  generation. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT   COMPANY 


Children's  Books  Featured  December  Fourth 

FEW  Christmas  gifts  to  young  folks  afford  more  genuine  and  lasting 
pleasure  than  the  attractive  books  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages. 

We  know  that  thousands  of  our  subscribers  will  purchase  books  as  gifts  for  boys  and  girls.  To 
aid  in  the  selection  we  shall  publish  in  our  book-review  columns  of  December  fourth  a  compre- 
hensive SELECTION  OF  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN.  A  descriptive  review  with  the.price,  authors' 
and  publisher's  name  of  each  book  will  be  given,  and  we  believe  this  feature  will  simplify 
greatly  the  perplexing  problem  of  choosing  books  from  the  multiplicity  of  juvenile  publications. 

Watch  for  December  Fourth 
Issue  if  you  want  to  make 
the  Young  Folks  Happy. 
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WORLD-WIDE   REPUTATION 


VOL.  I,  History  of  Prevention  of  Dis  ase  among  Hindus,  Chinese.  Israelites,  Egyptians,  Assyrians  and  other 
ancient  races— General  Prophylaxis  prevention  of  internal  diseases,  of  blood  diseases,  of  diseases  of  meta- 
bolism, of  infectious  diseases,  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  digestive  organs,  of  diseases  of  women  and 
children.  VOL.  II,  Diseases  of  nervous  system,  mental  diseases,  diseases  of  eye,  teeth,  nose,  mouth,  throat, 
skin,  and  urinary  organs. 

"It  covers  a  wide  range  of  subjects  from  a  preventive  point  of  view.     It  will  enable  the  physician 
to  give  better  advice  and  possibly  less  medicine." — Medical  Kecord,  New  York. 
2  vols.,  11)63  pages.      Cloth.  $7.50  per  set. 
FUNK    &   WAGNALLS    COMPANY,    Publisher*.    44-60   Ea»t   Twenty-third    Street,   NEW   YORK 
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Just  the  Gift 
for  Christmas 

Settle  the  question  of 
••what  to  give"  by 
ordering   a   box    of 

"IVY"  HOSIERY 

The  luxury  of  first-class  Full- 
Fashioned  Hosiery  from  maker 
direct  to  wearer  at  price  of  the  or- 
dinary kind.  Never  before  has  this 
class  of  hosiery  been  offered  to  the 
consumer  direct. 

It  Fits  the  Ankle 

because  the  shape  is  knit  into  the  hose  and  no  matter 
how  long  it  is  worn  will  always  keep  its  shape  and  fit 
closely  to  the  ankle. 

That's  why  "IVY"  HOSIERY  is  better  than  or- 
dinary Seamless  Hose.  The  shape  is  pressed  into 
Seamless  Hosiery  and  the  first  time  it  is  laundered  the 
shape  disappears,  and  the  stocking  sags.  "IVY"  is 
the  hosiery 

For  the  Neat  Man  or  Woman 

It  is  knit  for  wear,  and  its  sheerness  is  of  the  quality  that  one 
experts  at  four  times  the  price.  A  duplicate  order  will  always  bring 
you  exactly  the  same  quality, 

The  Sat  isfied  <  tast<  iiner  is  the  best  advertisement  that  an  article  of 
in'  i  x  can  have.  This  we  want  and  will  willingly  refund  money  if 
"  Iw  "  Hosiery  does  not  prove  to  be  all  we  say  of  it. 

"Ivy"  I  ''all-Fashioned  Stockings,  :i  pair  si.oo 
Socks,  a     "         i.oo 

Sent  postpaid    any  part  of  V    S.   upon  receipt  of  price. 

In  ordering  give  size  wanted;  remit  by  P.O.  or  express  money  order  to 

IVY  MILLS,  27  East  21st  St.,  NEW  YORK 


BROWNS 
Bronchial  Troches 

Give  immediate  relief  in  cases  of  Hoarseness.  Coughs, 
Sore  Throat,  Bronchitis  and  Asthma.  Fifty  years' 
reputation  as  an  article  of  superior  merit.  Absolutely 
free  from  any  harmful  ingredient. 

Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  25  cents,  50  cents  and  ifi.oo 
per  box.    Sample  mailed  free  on  request. 


&R0HCHIAL 


JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 

Boston,  Mass. 


NURSERY  DISCIPLINE 

"  Hints  on  Early  Education  and  Nursery  Discipline" 

i2mo,  cloth.     60  cents. 

PUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,   NEW  YORK 


A  little  before  seven  I  went  into  the  room  where 
the  dying  President  was  rapidly  drawing  near  the 
closing  moments.  His  wife  soon  after  made  her  last 
visit  to  him.  The  death  struggle  had  begun.  Robert, 
his  son,  stood  with  several  others  at  the  head  of  the 
bed.  He  bore  himself  well,  but  on  two  occasions 
gave  way  to  overpowering  grief  and  sobbed  aloud, 
turning  his  head  and  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  Sen- 
ator Sumner.  The  respiration  of  the  President  be- 
came suspended  at  intervals,  and  at  last  entirely 
ceased  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven. 

A  prayer  followed  from  Dr.  Gurley;  and  the  Cab- 
inet, with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Culloch,  immediately  thereafter  assembled  in  the 
back  parlor,  from  which  all  other  persons  were  ex- 
cluded, and  there  signed  a  letter  which  was  prepared 
by  Attorney-General  Speed  to  the  Vice-President, 
informing  him  of  the  event,  and  that  the  govern- 
ment devolved  upon  him 

I  went  after  breakfast  to  the  Executive  Mansion. 
There  was  a  cheerless  cold  rain,  and  everything  seemed 
gloomy.  On  the  avenue  in  front  of  the  White  House 
were  several  hundred  colored  people — mostly  women 
and  children — weeping  and  wailing  their  loss.  This 
crowd  did  not  appear  to  diminish  through  the  whole 
of  that  cold,  wet  day — they  seemed  not  to  know 
what  was  to  be  their  fate  since  their  great  benefactor 
was  dead,  and  their  hopeless  grief  affected  me  more 
than  almost  anything  else,  tho  strong  and  brave 
men  wept  when  I  met  them. 

At  the  White  House  all  was  silent  and  sad.  Mrs. 
W[elles]'  was  with  Mrs.  L[incoln]  and  came  to  meet 
me  in  the  library.  Speed  came  in  and  we  soon  left 
together.  As  we  were  descending  the  stairs,  "Tad," 
who  was  looking  from  the  window  at  the  foot,  turned, 
and  seeing  us,  cried  aloud  in  his  tears,  "Oh,  Mr. 
Welles,  who  killed  my  father?"  Neither  Speed  nor 
myself  could  restrain  our  tears,  nor  give  the  poor 
boy  any  satisfactory  answer. 


A    PIKE-COUNTY    FISH-STORY 

A  story  is  told  in  a  letter  to  the  Nashville  Ten- 
nessecan  of  a  fishing-trip  which  turned  out  to  be  a 
mad  scramble  with  a  persistent  hawk  which  took  a 
notion  to  steal  a  big  pickerel  on  the  angler's  hook. 
The  tale  is  slightly  reminiscent  of  the  hunting  ad- 
ventures of  one  Baron  Munchausen,  but  it  is  told 
by  the  fisherman  himself,  Mr.  Warren  K.  Ridgway, 
ex -sheriff  of  Pike  County,  Pa.     He  says: 

I  was  fishing  for  pickerel  on  Goose  Pond  and 
hooked  the  six-pound  pickerel  that  a  big  fish-hawk 
grabbed  while  I  was  pulling  the  fish  in.  I  had  known 
that  hawk  for  more  than  twenty  years.  At  least  it 
had  lived  in  the  mountain  around  Goose  Pond  for 
twenty  years  or  more  and  shared  with  me  and  others 
the  good  fishing  there  was  in  that  water  in  those 
days,  and  there  had  never  been  a  word  between  us, 
so  I  was  not  a  little  surprized  at  its  swooping  down 
that  way  and  fastening  to  a  pickerel  I  had  hooked. 

The  pickerel  was  at  the  end  of  fifty  feet  of  my 
line  when  the  hawk,  which  I  had  noticed  sailing 
around  over  the  pond  for  an  hour  or  so,  took  hold  of 
it.  As  the  big  bird  rose  from  the  water  with  the 
fish  in  its  talons  it  quickly  whizzed  the  rest  of  the 
line  off  of  the  reel,  something  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  feet. 

I  braced  myself  and  hung  on  to  my  pole,  which 
was  a  long,  stiff  bamboo,  and  when  the  line  was  all 
run  out,  the  hook  being  deep  and  firm  in  the  pick- 
erel's bony  jaw,  the  hawk  was  brought  to  a  stand- 
still. The  line  held.  After  the  hawk  had  given  a 
few  flaps  of  his  big  wings  as  he  was  held  stationary 
in  the  air,  the  boat  began  to  move  and  the  hawk 
was  soon  towing  it  across  the  pond  as  I  clung  to  the 
pole.  Of  course,  I  could  have  got  out  of  the  trouble 
at  once  by  cutting  the  line  and  letting  the  hawk  sail 
away  with  it  and  my  big  fish;  but  no,  sir!  That  was 
my  fish,  and  I  didn't  calculate  to  sit  there  and  let 
any  highway-robbing  fowl  of  the  air  fly  away  with  it. 

I  had  a -six-shooting  pistol  in  my  pocket,  and  I 
smiled  as  I  took  it  out  and  prepared  to  load  that 
hawk  with  lead  and  bring  him  down. 

"  I  hate  to  plug  a  familiar  acquaintance  full  of 
lead,"  said  1.  hut  when  he  goes  to  lugging  off  a 
six-pound  pickerel  of  mine  friendship  ceases." 

I  peppered  away  at  the  hawk,  but  my  wind-gage 
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No  Risk  In  Buying 


AUb>f?<Bdk&  Bunp. 


Northern-Caught  "From  Trapper  to  Wearer,  Direct' 

The  house  of  Albrecht  has  been  in 
business  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the 
fur  centre  of  America,  over  half  a 
century.  It  is  well  known  in  every 
state.  Any  Bank,  Trust  Company  or 
business  man  will  tell  you  that  you 
need  have  no  hesitation  in  sending 
Albrecht  your  order  for  furs.  Their 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded  is  perfectly  clear  and 
means  just  what  it  says. 

The  Albrecht  plan  of  buying  skins 
direct  fi«'!  1  j  thel  rappers, making  furs 
up  in  their  own  workrooms  and  Bell- 
ing them  direct  t.»  the  wearer,  puts 
Albrecht  Furs  beyond  competition 
in  both  quality  and    price.      You 
get    genuine    guaranteed    furs   at 
lowest  possihle  cost. 

Illustration  shows  Albrecht 
19  0  9  Model  Ondatra  Mink 
Military  Coat,  30-inch  length 

A  particularly  pleasing  and  popular 
design,  $65.00.  Or  in  Albrecht  exclus- 
ive Inland  Seal,  $85.00.  Or  in  Coast 
Seal  $67.50.  Or  Russion  Pony,  French 
(Chapal)  dye  $45.00. 

In  ordering  give  bust  measure  and 
waistlength,  height  and  weight.  Sent 
express  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  re- 
funded. 

Hundreds  of  other  attractive  styles  in 
Fur  Garments,  Neckwear  and  Muffs  are 
shown  in  our  beautifully  illustrated 

68 -PAGE  CATALOG  No.  9 

Sent  on  request  for  4c.  in  stamps. 

Most  complete  and  authoritative  fur  fashion  book  published. 
Colored  plates  of  furs,  with  names,  full  descriptions,  wearing 
properties  and  other  valuable  information.  Simple  instruc- 
tions for  home  measurement. 

E.  ALBRECHT  &  SON 

Sixth  &  Minnesota  Streets,  Station  R,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 


Write  a  postal 
now  for  book 
of  styles  and 
prices,  or  see 
them   at 
your  deal- 
ers. 


& 


STRONG  CHILDREN 


-rosy    cheeks  —  rugged, 
-all    can  be  had  if    you 


Indiana 


—  bright    eyes- 
healthy  bodies- 

SOT  IRISH  MAIL 

— the  popular  children's  car.     En- 
dorsed by  physicians — keeps  chil- 
li en  out  in  the  fresh  air.  Genuine 
Irish  Mail  has  large  name  on 
seat.  Don't  be  imposed  upon 
by  substitutes.    Look  for  the 
name.    At  all  up-to-date  deal- 
ers or  write  to  us  for  book  of 
styles  and  prices. 
HILL  STANDARD  MFG.  CO 
629  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson, 

Hoosier  Express"  and  *'  Silent  Part- 
ner" Boys*  Wagons. 


BHi! 


'aAZ£*^r 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get ' '  Improved."  n>>  tacks  reuuired. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


RHEUMATISM 


Tartarlithine 

eliminates  uric  acid  freely,  puri- 
fies the  blood,  and  stimulates  the 
functions  of  the  kidneys  and  liver. 
In  Rheumatism  and  Gout  it  gives 
better  results  than  any  other  remedy. 

Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  be- 
cause it  supplies  the  blood  with  the 
necessary  substances  to  dissolve  and 
remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism 
— uric  acid. 


Free   Sample 


unci  our  hooklft  on  lb*» 
cine  of  Rheumatism  sent 
on  request. 


McKesson  £/Robbins 

93  FULTON  STREET    NEW  YORK 

SOLE   ACENTS    FOR  THE   TAHTAItLiTMINE  CO. 
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ke  that   must 
ose  chunk 
and  the  found  one  oi  the 

i  gs       rhal  i'"il  the  bird's 

hoM  the  big   fish 

md 
•  \\  ited  mi  pickerel  back,  anyho 

I       and  1'"  kii  glad  now  that  I  didn't    plug 

il." 

But   I  wasn't  glad  long.     The  hawk  he  dropt  the 

erel,  but  immediately  started  in  to  take  hold  of 

me      It  pounced  on  me  in  the  boat,  and  I  soon  found 

altho  I  had  known  that  a  twenty  years, 

I  hadn't   begun  n>  not   acquainted  with  him  yet  at 

!!,   clawed  and  picked  and  swatted  me  around 

in  the  boat,  so  I  had  to  let  loose  of  my  fish-pole  and 

batter  and  bang  the  savage  old  bird  with  my  pistol 

butt,   trying  to  crack  his  skull  or  break  a  wing  or 

knock  him  in  the  pond  and  drown  him.     Maybe   I'd 

have  done  sonic  of  these  things,  if  not  all  three  of 

'em,  if  1  had  kept  on  battering  and  banging,  but  I 

thought    I  saw  a  better  \vu\  .  and   I  dropt   my   pistol 

and  grabbed   him  with  both   hands  tight  around   his 

neck 

There  isn't  any  doubt  but  that  I'd  have  choked 
the  bird  to  death  after  a  while  if  the  boat  hadn't 
upset  just  as  it  did  and  pitched  me  and  the  hawk 
headlong  into  the  water.  I  either  had  to  let  go  of 
the  hawk's  windpipe  then  or  find  a  watery  grave, 
and  I  concluded  to  let  go  of  the  windpipe  Sup 
posing,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Hawk's  ducking  would 
cool  the  sassy  bin!  ofl  and  knock  all  the  fight  out 
of  it,  I  struck  out  for  the  upturned  boat.  Hut  in- 
stead of  being  cooled  oil  by  the  ducking  the  hawk 
seemed  to  be  all  the  more  het  up  by  it.  and  the 
hawk  jumped  on  m«  again  and  grabbed  me  by  the 
hair.  I  had  a  good  thick  head  of  hair  in  those 
and  the  blasted  bird  found  a  good  hold  on  it.  It  it 
had  been  an  Injun  getting  me  ready  for  his  scalping 
knife  he  couldn't  have  tugged  and  tugged  at  that 
topknot  of  mine  more  powerful. 

The  only  thing  that  was  left  fur  me  t<>  do  was  to 
dive,  and  if  any  one  had  told  me  the  hawk  wouldn't 
let  go  of  my  hair  the  instant  he  felt  himself  going 
under  I'd  have  thought  they  didn't  know  ha 
much  about  hawks  as  I  did,  and  I  had  even  then 
discovered  that  I  didn't  know  a  ding  thing  about 
'em.  Expecting  that  it  would  let  go  and  feeling  that 
it  would  return  to  the  surface  and  wait  for  me  until 
I  came  up,  I  reached  up  and  grabbed  it  by  a  leg 
to  hold  it  down,  but  do  you  know  that  contrary  bird 
never  relaxed  its  hold  on  my  hair.  It  just  held  on 
and  it  drowned  with  its  death  clutch  in  my  hair. 

This  was  a  blame  dangerous  situation  for  me  now. 
The  dead  weight  of  the  hawk  was  holding  me  under, 
and  I  knew  I  couldn't  stay  under  a  great  while  and 
expect  ever  to  be  a  candidate  for  any  office  again 
except  the  coroner's  office;  so  1  got  my  knife  out  o' 
my  pocket  and  cut  off  the  locks  of  hair  the  hawk  was 
hanging  on  to  and  we  both  popped  to  the  surface 
together.  The  subsequent  proceedings  interested 
the  hawk  no  more,  of  course,  but  they  were  of  some 
importance  to  me,  and  I  got  to  the  boat,  climbed  on 
it,  and  sat  there  to  get  my  wind.  While  sitting  there 
puffing  some  and  getting  in  a  few  vivid  words  of 
ion  about  hawks  between  times,  I  discovered 
my  fish-pole  moving  away  pretty  fast  on  the  pond, 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  away 

From  the  way  it  was  traveling  I  knew  that  pick- 
erel was  alive  and  healthy  yet  and  still  hanging  to 
my  hook,  which  didn't  surprize  me  any.  for  besides 
being  the  voraciousest  the  pickerel  is  a  little  the  ten- 
aciousest  fish  that  swims.  I  peeled  off  my  clothes. 
swam  out  and  got  the  dead  hawk  and  loaded  it  on 
the  boat,  and  then  pulled  for  the  fish-pole  and  started 
in  to  land  that  pickerel. 

It  wasn't  a  particularly  handy  matter  to  land  a 
six-pound  pickerel,  fighting  like  a  bulldog,  with  no 
footing  under  me  but  fifty  feet  or  so  of  water;  but 
I  was  out  after  pickerel,  and  I  didn't  intend  to  let 
any  get  away  from  me  I  treaded  water  while  I 
reeled  in  that  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  of 
line  and  got  my  fingers  under  the  pickerel's  gills. 
He  gave  up  then,  and  I  strung  him  on  the  fish-pole 
and  swam  with  him  to  the  boat.  I  pushed  the  boat 
and  the  hawk  and  the  six-pound  pickerel  ashoie, 
righted  the  boat,  and  as  I  had  only  begun  to  fish 
when  the  hawk  interfered  with  me,  I  caught  some 
more  bait  and  rowed  out  and  finished  my  day's 
sport.  It  yielded  me  sixty-five  pickerel  besides  the 
one  the  hawk  and  I  had  the  dispute  over. 


The  Right 

Kind  of  Hot  Water 

THERE    is    only    one    correct     principl 
automatic,  instantaneous  method. 


e    of    water- heating  —  the 


There  is  only  one  hygienic  hot  water — the  sanitary,  fresh, 
healthful  kind  that  you  would  just  as  soon  drink  as  bathe  in. 

There  is  only  one  time  to  heat  that  water — immediately  before 
you  use  it. 

Then  there  is  no  opportunity  to  stagnate — -grow  stale — deteriorate 
through  the  germ  development  that  any  water  undergoes  in  the  slow 
process  of  tank  heating  by  the  kitchen  stove. 

None  but  a  modern  system  of  water-heating 
could  meet  these  requirements.     The  range  tank 
or  the  old  style  reservoir  do  not. 
The  thoughtful  householder — the  careful  architect — recognize  only 
one  system  to  provide  the  right  hot  water  in  the  right  way — the 

RUUD  Automatic 

Gas  Water  Heater 

The  Ruud  stands  in  the  cellar — out  of  sight — out  of  the  way. 
Quite  a  contrast  with  the  unsightly  boiler  that  obstructs  the  kitchen  I 
Its  operation  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous — yet  simplicity  itself. 
Open  any  faucet  in  the  house.  The  released  water  pressure  in  the 
pipes  starts  and  lights  the  gas  automatically.  Passing  through  the  coil 
the  water  is  heated  instantly.  A  second  later  it  is  gushing  out  before 
you,  steaming  hot. 

Now  close  the  faucet.  The  pressure  is  restored  and  the  heater 
burner  goes  out  at  once.  Whether  the  faucet  is  open  for  a  minute 
or  an  hour,  whether  you  fill  a  cup  or  a  bath 
tub,  you  get  a  uniform,  steady  flow  of  hot 
water  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  cold  water,  for  it 
comes  to  you  direct  from  the  ivater  main. 
There  is  no  striking  of  matches,  no  wait- 
ing, no  scarcity  of  water. 

Twelve  years'  careful  testing  and  improvement 
have  made  the  Ruud  mechanically  perfect ;  twelve 
years'  exacting  use  in  the  best  homes  has  proven  it 
gives  hot  nvater  luxury  possible  by  no  other  means 

Easily  connected  to  gat  and  water 
pipes  already  installed.  Write  for 
detailed  information — it's  interesting. 

RUUD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

Dept.  K,    Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Branch  Offices  and  salesrooms  in  all  principal  cities 

London  :  British  Ruud  Mfg.  Co. 

Hamburg  : 
Ruud  Heiswasser  Apparatebau. 


To   Ki'chen,  Laundry     | 
or  Bathroom,  the  Ruud     ™| 
sends  a  supply  of  hot 
water  inexhaustible. 


No  Shd/touu  SKavmq 


Rite-Lite 


Km-,--,  and  lowers  8 
in  Slides  11  in.  in 
I  r  n  n  t  pf  window. 
Si   kelpd   fixtures. 

h.\  .-1  plate  him  "I 

I  in  ii-  i, il  swivel. 

Price  Delivered 

i;  in    Diam *2  no 

7  ii  lliam.  ..  2.50 
7  in.  (Double)..   5.C0 

1 1  -  nle  magnify  »g, 

1  side  Hat) 


Shaving 
■lasa 


and 


Excellent 

IAS 

GIFT 


Rite-Lite  Shaving Glass  f*..Dept.2, 238S.SalinaSt.,Syracuse,J(.Y. 


fr»l*r»«   removed— roots  and 
V/UI"5    nll-without  pain.    J  „«, 

1  use  A-Corn  Salve.      Safe  and   sure. 

I  No   poison  or  danger.    15  Cents  at 
druggists'  or  by  mail. 

Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia 


VICTOR  HUGO'S 

"intellectual  Autobiography'*  (translated) 

ISow  published  for  tirst  time.    12mo,  cloih.     $1.20 

FUNK  <a  WAGNALLS   COMPANY.  NEW   YORK 


'•Some  tiveifc^^re  like* 

■w™  Jnoes 

the  more  wor^^JPhe  brighferis 
Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0LIQ 
HSXSr  seem  to  grow  o Id.Trv  c\  ca.ke  ••• 
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Next  time — 

if  you  want  Suspenders  that  fit; 
that  feel  so  comfortable  you  don't  feel 
them  at  all;  that  neither  stretch  out 
nor  sweat  out  and  that  give  you  your 
money's  worth — tell   the  store  man: 

"ATWOOD" 

SUSPENDERS 


ATWOOD 

SUSPENDER 
CO. 
Dept.  C 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


EYES  OF  WONDER 


Copr.,  1909,  Boston.  Sculpture  Co. 


Little  maids  with  eyes  of  wonder, 

tell  me  whence  you  come? 
From  the  blue  sky  arching  yonder 

vast  and  strange  and  dumb? 
Little  maids  witli  eyes  of  wonder, 

tell  me  who  you  are? 
Little  waifs  the   blue  sky  under, 

wandering  near  and  far! 
Little  maids  witli  eyes  of  wonder, 

tell  me  what  you  seek? 
Life  that  parts  not  love  asunder, 

hearts  that  see  and  speak  ! 
Little  maids  with  eyes  of  wonder, 

make  your  home  with  me: 
If  I   fail  or  fall  or  blunder,  help 

and  hope  you'll  be! 
Copr.,  1909,  Boston  Sculpture  Co. 


Ask  your  DEALER  for  this 
heart-appealing  cast.  Ivory  tint,  5^  in.  high. 
We  send  it  for  $1.50,  express  paid.  Write 
us  for  Christmas  Suggestions. 

BOSTON  SCULPTURE  CO. 

8O8  Main  Street  9-13  Melrose.  Mass. 


>&&  The  Right  Light 

h&  In  the  Right  Place 


"""w*N> 


*** 


You  can  have  the 
light  just  where  you 
want  it  and  just  the  way 
you  want  it. 

Pick  it  up  and  carry 
it  into  any  room  in  the 
house.  In  the  library, 
in  the  parlor  or  in  the  dressing  room.  It  is  just  the  thing  to 
read,  sew  or  dress  by.  It  is  always  ready  -  wherever  you 
may  want  it  and  when  you're  through  with  it  just  set  it  away. 
For  it  isn't  confined  to  any  particular  -pot,  but  can  be  used 
wherever  there  is  an  electric  light  socket. 

BADGER  PORTABLE  LAMP    can  be  adjusted  from  2% 

to  5  feet  from  floor  or 
table.  Just  the  height  you  may  happen  to  need.  You  can 
get  the  light  from  a  hundred  different  angles.  A  light  is  as 
good  as  its  location.  With  the  Badger  you  can  get  the  light 
just  where  you  want  it. 

The  Economical  Light       One  lamp  in  a  Badger  Portable 

_ is     worth    half    a     dozen     in     a 

chandelier.  It  gives  you  real  effective  illumination  right  where 
it  is  needed,  and  without  waste. 

Just  the  Thing  for  Xmas !         Your  electric  supply  dealer 

— — ~~ """" ~~ ^^^^^—^^^^^  or  department  store  has  it.  If 
he  doesn't  happen  to  have  the  Badger  we  will  send  our  lamp 
on  approval,  express  prepaid.  [  1  ] 

I  deposit  $5.00  herewith  (price  of  la  171  p  complete),  for  which  please 
send  me  "The  Haclger  Portable  Lamp."  If  alter  a  ten  day  trial  1  am 
not  entirely  satis  lied  I  will  return  lamp'arul  my  money  shall  be  promptly 
refunded. 

Name 

Town Stare 

healer's  Same 

THE  VOTE-BERGER  CO.,         30  Gund  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

The  Novice. — Old  Lawyer  (to  young  partner)  — 
"Did  you  draw  up  old  Moneybag's  will?" 

Young  Partner — "  Yes,  sir;  and  so  tight  that 
all  the  relatives  in  the  world  can  not  break  it." 

Old  Lawyer  (with  some  disgust) — "The  next 
time  there  is  a  will  to  be  drawn  up  I'll  do  it  myself." 
— New  York  Sun. 


Experience.— Joynes — "I  tell  you,  Singleton 
you  don't  know  the  joys  and  felicities  of  a  con- 
tented, married  life,  the  happy  flight  of  years,  the 
long,  restful  calm  of " 

Singleton — "How  long  have  you  been  married  ?" 

Joynes — "Just  a  month." — Tit-Bits. 


Only    a    Few    of    Us. — Teacher — "How    many 
make  a  million,  Johnny?" 

Johnny — "Not  many." — Judge. 


Hopeless. — "Will  there  ever  be  a  woman  Presi- 
dent?" 

"No.  The  Constitution  says  the  President  must 
be  over  forty-five  years  old,  and  women  don't  get 
that  old." — Kansas  City  Times. 


Zds. 


Each  night  on  an  upright  she  lbs, 
Making  strange  and  cacophonous  sds; 

Her  muscles  gain  ozs 

As  wildly  she  pozs, 
Till  the  cop  hies  him  thence  on  his  rds. 

— Scranton  Times. 


In  a  Shower. — "May   I  offer   you   my  umbrella 
and  my  escort  home?" 

"Many  thanks.   I  will  take  the  umbrella.' 
gende  Blaettcr. 


-Flie- 


A  Gentle  Insinuation. — Lady — "My  husband 
gives  me  a  piece  of  jewelry  every  birthday." 

Friend — "You  must  have  quite  a  collection  of 
them  now,  my  dear." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Showing  Mercy. — "  Young  gentlemen,"  an- 
nounced the  professor  in  English  "literature,  "to- 
morrow I  wish  you  to  come  prepared  to  discuss  this 
sentence  from  the  works  of  Henry  James." 

"The  entire  sentence,  professor?"  groaned  the 
class. 

"Well,  take  it  as  far  as  the  first  semicolon." — - 
Pittsburg  Post. 


Fletcherizing. — A  witty  woman  has  coined  the 
word  "muncheon"  to  describe  one  of  Horace  Fletch- 
er's feasts. — Good  Housekeeping. 


An  Unknown  Tongue. — Mr.  Howard  was  a 
man  of  exceedingly  few  words.  He  positively  dis- 
liked to  talk,  as  an  Indian  dislikes  to  smile.  One 
day  he  went  into  a  music  store  to  buy  the  music  of 
an  opera  for  his  sister.  The  clerk  came  up,  and  to 
him  Mr.  Howard  said  in  his  quiet  way; 

"  'Mikado'  libretto." 

The  salesman  frowned. 

"What's  that ?"  he  asked. 
'Mikado'  libretto,"  repeated  the  other. 

"Me  no  speakee  Italiano,"  said  the  clerk,  shaking 
his  head. — Washington  Star. 


Wary. — Thompson — "Suppose 
you  a  liar,  what  would  you  do?" 

Jones  (hesitatingly) — "What 
Jewish  Ledger. 


a  man  should  call 


sized      man? 


When  the  Sleeper  Wakes. — "John!"  she  ex- 
claimed, jabbing  her  elbow  into  his  ribs  at  2:17  a.m., 
"did  you  lock  the  kitchen  door?"  And  John,  who 
is  inner  guard,  and  was  just  then  dreaming  over  last 
evening's  lodge-meeting,  sprang  up  in  bed,  made 
the  proper  sign,  and  responded,  "Worthy  Ruler,  our 
portals  are  guarded."  Oh,  he  hit  the  title  right,  even 
if  he  was  asleep. — United  Presbyterian. 


UOMf*ttY 


Prgadia 

t  MIXTURE 


VP39 


SlJRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

The  tobacco  with  a  regret. 

The  regret  is  that  you  have  wasted  so  many 
years  before  you  began  smoking  ARCADIA. 

The  great  brotherhood  of  pipe  smokers,  who  ap- 
preciate a  soothing  and  meditative  pipe,  and  are 
trying  to  find  a  tobacco  that  satisfies  perfectly, 
will  find  their  ideal  in  ARCADIA  MIXTURE. 

If  you  have  never  had  the  luxury  of  smoking 
ARCADIA 

SEND  10  CENTS  I&7.EU. 

If  you  are  a  devotee  send  us  a  eulogy. 

THE  SURBRUG  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


5i§IINVfSTMENTSl6o 


A  SURE  SAFEGUARD— Teachers  and  other  professional 
men  and  women  who  have  saved  a  little  money  should 
safeguard  it  with  the  greatest  care  and  wisdom.  It  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  our  first  mortgages  on  farm  prop- 
erty afford  the  best  security  for  money.  5J^%  and  6%  per 
annum.  Please  write  for  descriptive  list  and  booklet  A." 
K.J.I.  WMI  K  A  CO., Grand 
Forks,  N.  D.      Minneapolis,  Minn. 


FINE  VIOLIN  CATALOG 

To  anyone  In  the  market  for  a  violin,  we  will 
send  our  beautiful  catalog.  It  quotes  the  lowest 
prices  on  old  and  new  violins  of  fine  tone. 
Send  for  a  copy  and  study  the  subject 
.before  buying  __^  Lyon  &  Healy 
V  24  Adams  Street 
Chicago 


FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  | 

And  Squabs.      Tells  how  to  start  in  small 
and  grow  big.  Describes  largest  pure-bred 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world  and  gives  a  great ' 
mass  of  useful  information  about  poultry.  ' 
Lowest  prices  on  fowls.eggs,  incubatorsand 
brooders.  Mailed  for  4c.  F.  Foy,  Box  66,  Des  Moines,  Iowa 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  Tkk  Litkrary  DlGKST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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GentJIIt...  UlSTRBSS  Cook  tells  me  M.ir\  , 
that  you  wish  to  go  out  with  .1  friend  to-night  Ls 
it  urgent  ?" 

Mary— "Oh,  no,  ma'am,  'tisn't  'er  gent  -  it's  my 

! 


(  ,«uliln  1      Qualify.      ECnickbb     "Jones      could 

r  be  a  statesman 
Bo(  ki  k       No,  instead  of  Finding  an  old  messmate 

r  old   sweetheart   in  a  town   he  would   find  an  old 
:tcr." — Brooklyn  Life. 


I.u.iini:  u  <;host.—  Sir  William  Henry  Perkins, 
the  inventor  of  many  coal-tar  dyes,  was  talking  in 
New  York,  before  he  sailed  for  England,  about  the 
Psychical  Research  Society. 

"  Crookes  and  some  other  scientists  go  in  for  psy 
chical  research,"  he  said,  "tho  I  confess  that  to  me 
the  subject  makes  no  great  appeal 

"Personally  I  have  come  in  contact,  during  a 
iairly  long  career,  with  but  one  ghost  story  Its 
hero  was  a  man  whom  I'll  call  Snooks. 

"Snooks,  visiting  at  a  country  house,  was  put  in 
the  haunted  chamber  for  the  night.  He  said  he  felt 
no  uneasiness;  nevertheless  he  took  to  bed  with  him 
a  revolver  of  the  latest  American  pattern. 

"He  fell  asleep  without  difficulty,  but  as  the 
clock  was  striking  two  he  awoke  with  a  strange  feel- 
ing of  oppression. 

"  Lifting   his   head,    he    peered    about    him       The 
room  was  wanly  illuminated  by  the  full  moon,  and 
in  that  weird,  bluish  light  he  saw  a  small  hand  1 
ing  the  rail  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

'  Who's  there?"  he  demanded,  tremulously. 

"  There  was  no  reply.    The  hand  did  not  move 
'Who's  there?'    said  Snooks  again.     'Answer  or 
I'll  shoot." 

"Again  there  was  no  reply,  and  Snooks  sat  up 
cautiously,  took  careful  aim,  and  fired. 

"  He  limped  from  that  night  on,  for  he  shot  off 
two  of  his  own  toes." — New  York  World. 


slighted. — Soon  after  the  King  had  passed  the 
huge  concourse  of  children  at  Mousehold,  Norwich, 
on  Monday  a  little  girl  was  seen  by  her  teacher  to  be 
< Tying.  "Why  are  you  crying;  didn't  you  see  the 
King?"  asked  the  teacher.  "  Yes,  but,  please  teacher, 
he  didn't  see  me,"  sobbed  the  little  girl. — London 
Daily  News. 


Coming  to  Terms. — PossiBLB  Boarder — "Ah. 
that  was  a  ripping  dinner,  and  if  that  was  a  fair 
sample  of  your  meals.  I  should  like  to  come  to  term-  " 

Scotch  Farmer — "  Before  we  gang  any  further. 
was  that  a  fair  sample  o'   yer  appetite?" — Pi 
terian  Standard. 


Mistakes  Will  Happen. — Lady  <to  her  sister,  a 
doctor) — "There — I  cooked  a  meal  for  the  first  time 
to-day  and  I  made  a  mess  of  it." 

"Well,  dear,  never  mind,  it's  nothing  I  lost  my 
first  patient." — Fliegende  Blaetlcr. 


Method  In  Their  Madness. — "  Why  do  so  many 
■otherwise  clever  women  write  silly  letters  to  men  J  " 

"  They're  probably  making  collections  of  the  an- 
-wers  they  get." — Cleveland  Leader. 


What  Did  He  Do? — Suitor — "If  you  reject  me, 
I  shall  shoot  myself." 

Actress — "Oh,  how  lovely  1  In  that  case  the 
manager  will  give  me  a  better  role" — Simplun- 
sitnus. 


Experts. — Little  Nelly  told  little  Anita  what  she 
termed  a  "little  fib." 

Anita — "A  fib  is  the  same  as  a  story,  and  a  story 
is  the  same  as  a  lie." 

Nelly — "No,  it's  not." 

Anita — "Yes,  it  is,  because  my  father  said  so, 
and  my  father  is  a  professor  at  the  university." 

Nelly- — "I  don't  care  if  he  is  My  father  is  a 
real-estate  man,  and  he  knows  more  about  lying  than 
your  father." — The  Delineator. 


A  Common  Weakness. — Landlady — "Yes.  I 
must  confess  I  have  a  weakness  for  coffee." 

Boarder — "  It  must  be  sympathetic.  The  coffee 
.has  the  same  quality." — Meggendorfer  Blaetter. 


Ok 


Ring  out  the  Old,    ring  in  the  New  ' ' 

A  Christmas  Gift  That  Frees  Women 
From  the  Drudgery  of  House-Cleaning 

Every  woman  who  receives  a  New  York  Vacuum  Cleaner 
as  a  Christmas  gift  will  thank  the  giver  every  day  of  every 
month  in  the  year. 

New  York 

kc\i\im  Cleaner 

"  The  New  Servant  in  the  House  " 

is  the  most  wonderful  cleaning  device  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  acts  by  suction.  Simply  rock  the  lever  to  and 
fro  and  produce  a  tremendous  suction  at  the  nozzle  end 
of  the  hose. 

By  passing  this  nozzle  over  carpets,  rugs  and  upholstered 
furniture  and  clothing,  every  last  atom  of  dust  and  dirt  is 
quickly  removed— sucked  up  into  the  machine;  each  article 
is  cleaned  through  and  through,  absolutely  freed  from  germs, 
vermin,  moth  eggs — everything  unclean  or  injurious. 

With  a  special  nozzle  you  can  clean  moldings,  pictures, 
draperies — every  nook  and  corner  in  bookcases,  radiators — 
every  crack  and  crevice  where  dirt  collects. 

The  New  York  Vacuum  Cleaner  does  all  this  while  the  car- 
pet or  rug  is  on  the  floor,  without  removing  the  furnishings 
from  the  room,  and  without  the  slightest  wear  on  the  article 
cleaned,  or  upon  the  strength  or  temper  of  the  operator. 

Made  for  lifetime's  wear.     Simply  constructed;  a  child   can  easily  operate    it 
No  other  invention  has  ever  done  so  much  to  make  for  absolute  cleanliness  in  the 
home— to  do  away  with  dirt,  disease  and  drudgery. 

Send  for  Our  Book,  "  The  New  Servant  in 
the  House."      It's  Free. 

If  yon  would    know    more  about  the   wonders   of   Vacuum 

Cleaning,  send  fortius  1 k      It.  will  convince   yon  that   tho 

N,w  v.rk  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  destined  to  become  a  necessityin 
every  home  where  real  cleanliness  is  prized.     Send  for  it  toda) 

Two  Weeks'  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

The  price  of  th,-  New  York  Vacuum  Cleaner  for  hand  opera- 
tion is  825;  equipped  with   electric   tor   $60,     Send   us  tho 

amount  by  Check,  Express  or  Posl  Office  Money  Order    w 

will  send  you  a  maehine  ready  for  use.     Try  it  two  weeks.      If 
not  found  exactly  as  represented,  return  the  cleaner  and  we 
will  refund  the  money  at  one,'.      We  could  not  atfoni  t,,  have  ;i 
single  dissatisfied  buyer.     Our  financial  standing 
guarantees  this  promise  to  you 

New  York  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co. 

551   Mar  bridge  Building 
Broadway  and  34th  St.  NEW  YORK 


Klip  Binder 

Picture  Price-List  Free. 
No  follow-up  letters. 

H.  H.  BALLARD  Plttslield,  Mass 


A  Happy- 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling^  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  .1  Young   Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young   Husband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  His  Son 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Young   Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

All  in  one  volume.    Illustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


'Used  while 


for  Whooping 
Cough,Croup, 
Sore  Throat, 
Coughs,  Bron- 
chitis, 
you  sleep."   Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Valorized  Cresolene  stops  the  paroxysms  of 
Whooping  Cough.  Ever  dreaded  Croup  cannot  exist 
where  Cresolene  is  used. 

It  acts  directly  on  the  nose  and  throat,  making 
breathing  easy  in  the  case  of  colds;  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough. 

Cresolene  is  a  powerful  germicide,  acting  both  as 
a  curative  and  preventive  in  contagious  diseases. 

It  is  a  boon -to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years 
of  successful  use. 

For  Sale  By  All  Druggists. 

Send  Postal  for  Descriptive  Booklet. 

Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throat  Tubleto  for  the  irritated 
throat,   of  your  druggist  or   from   us,    lOl',    in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLENE  CO.,     180  Fulton  St.,     New  York 

Le filling- M  1  lis   Kuildins'.    Montreal,  Canada. 
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Ask  Your 
Santa  Claus 
for  a 
Genuine 
Red 


Cedar  Chest 


Old-Fashioned  Colonial  Chest.  Made  of  X  in.  Solid 
Red  Cedar  Beautifully  polished,  natural  hand  rubbed 
finish  Strong  lock,  brass  casters,  brass  lid  stay,  cedar 
handles.  Bound  with  four  wide  bands  of  dull  finish 
copper.  Studded  with  heavy  copper  r:  vets.  Outside  di- 
mensions :  Length  44  in  Width  21  in.  Height  21  in. 
No.  6(1  Christmas  price  $25  25,  freight  prepaid  east  of 
the  Mississipp'  River 


Practicability  and  sentiment  are  combined  in  such  a  gift- 
Your  gowns,  furs  and  hats  in  one  of  our  genuine  Red  Cedar 
chests  are  absolutely  safe  from  moths,  dust  and  dampness. 
Our  chests  may  be  handed  down  as  heirlooms — they  are  of 
such  beautiful  and  honest  craftsmanship. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  purchase  chests  of  genu- 
ine red  cedar  in  most  stores  in  this  country.  Where 
it  is  possible,  prices  arn  almost  prohibitive.  We  build 
our  chests  here  in  the  he;trt  of  the  red  cedar  section. 
We  send  them  direct  to  you— cutting  out  the  whole- 
salers' and  retailers'  profits— even  paying  the  trans- 
portation charges  ourselves. 

The  Colonial  Wind,  w  Seat  or  Hall  Chest,  No.  58,  is 
made  of  %  in  Solid  Red  Cedar.  Beautifully  polished, 
natural  hand- rubbed  finish.  Fitted  with  strong  lock, 
brass  casters  and  brass  lid  stay.  Bound  with  wide 
bands  of  dull  finished  copper.  Studded  with  old- 
fashioned  heavy  copi>er  rivets.  Outside  dimensions  : 
.Length  44  in.  Width  20^  in.  Height  20W  in.  The 
Special  Christmas  price  is  $22.">0  delivered  prepaid 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  (Extra  freight  charges 
for  points  beyond  quoted.) 

By  our  Special  15  Hays'  Free  Trial  Offer  you 
can  examine  this  chest  in  -your  own  home  at  no  cost 
to  yourself.  If  unsatisfactory  we  even  pay  the  return 
freight  charges. 

Send  now  for  onr  catalog  of  chests  of  all  styles  and  prices 


PIEDMONT  RED  CEDAR  CHEST  COMPANY,    Dept.   91,    STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 


Library  Auctioneers  j  Married  ? 

We  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  about  your  library,  if  you 
will  write  us  mentioning  The  Literary  Digest 
Merwin-Clayton  Sales  Co.,  20-24  East  20th  St..  New  York  City 


Free 

Xmas 

Gifts 


For  Literary  Digest 
Subscribers 


CHRISTMAS  COUPON 

Clip,  fill  in.  and  mail  at  Once 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

New  York 

Please  lay  before  me,  without  cost  or  obliga- 
tion (by  mail),  your  plan  whereby  I  can  really 
double  my  resources  for  Christmas  Giving,  i.  e., 
the  plan  under  which  you  will  present  a  Gift  in 
my  name,  and  of  equal  or  greater  value,  for  every 
gift  I  purchase  of  you  under  the  plan. 

D-ll-27 


i  Iddress  . 


Town  State 


THE   SCIENCE    OF   A   NEW- 
LIFE.    By  John  Cowan,  M.  D. 
400    pages        100    illustrations. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  book 
on  the  marriage   relation   ever  issued.     Circular  giving 
full    information    sent    free.     Address    J.    S.    Ogilvie 
Publishing  Co.,    57  I.  Rose  Street,  New  York- 


Do  not  be  satisfied  with  an  in 

definite   "emulsion"    which 

may  disguise  impurities,   but 

which  does  not  exclude  them. 

Peter  Mollers 


may  be  obtained  of  any  good  druggist. 
It  is  made  and  bottled  in  Norway,  thus 
reaching  you  without  possibility  of 
adulteration.  It  is  so  PURE  that  it  is 
entirely 

Free  from  Disagreeable  Taste  or  Odor 

Digests  completely  —  no  nauseous  "  repeat- 
ing." Never  sold  in  bulk.  Take  only  the  flat, 
oval  bottles  bearing  name  of 

Schieffelin&Co.,  New  York,  Sole  Agents 
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ON'T  TALK 


unless  you  have 
the  most  reli- 
able,     up-to-date 

3  O  C  J  A I  /acts' to  support 


you. 


REFORM 


THE   NEW 

ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF  SOCIAL  REFORM,    just  issued,  is  the 

latest,   most  reliable,  most  comprehensive  work  ever 

published      Nearly    700    large    pages       Price    $7  50. 

Write  for  special   terms. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Getting  the  Sailor  Vote. — It  was  a  clever  law- 
yer in  a  Boston  court  recently  who  took  advantage 
of  the  nautical  knowledge  he  possest  to  work  1 1 
the  mind  of  a  juryman  who  did  not  seem  to  show 
much  comprehension  of  a  case  of  suing  a  street-rail- 
way for  damages. 

The  dull  member  was  an  old  sailor,  who,  tho 
doubtless  very  keen  of  perception  along  some  lines, 
was,  nevertheless,  rather  slow  in  his  understanding 
of  the  points  involved  in  the  case  being  tried.  The 
lawyer  noticed  this  and  made  his  strike  with  this 
particular  man.  Approaching  the  jury  box  he  ad- 
drest  himself  to  this  one  juryman  and  said: 

"Mr.  Juryman,  1  will  tell  you  how  it  happened. 
The  plaintiff  was  in  command  of  the  outward  bound 
open  car,  and  stood  in  her  starboard  channels. 
Along  came  the  inward-bound  closed  car  and  just 
as  their  bows  met  she  jumped  the  track,  sheered  to 
port,  and  knocked  the  plaintiff  off  and  ran  over  him." 

The  sailor  was  all  attention  after  this  version  of 
the  affair,  and  joined  in  a  $5,000  verdict  for  the  in- 
jured man. — Gloucester,  A4ass.,  Times. 


Safe  Enough. — The  Hunter — "Oh!  I  beg  your 
pardon.      I  mistook  you  for  a  deer." 

The  Native — "No  harm  done,  mister.  I  reckon 
I'd  a  bin  safe  enough  if  ye'd  mistook  me  fer  a  barn 
door." — Life. 


From  English  Schoolboys. — The  following 
schoolboy  "howlers"  ate  given  by  a  correspondent: 
"To  kill  a  butterfly  you  pinch  its  borax."  "The 
blood-vessels  are  the  veins,  arteries,  and  artilleries." 
"A  ruminating  animal  is  one  that  chews  its  cubs." 
"Algebra  was  the  wife  of  Euclid."  "The  mascu- 
line of  vixen  is  vicar." — University  Correspondent. 


Qualified. — Caller — "My     uncle     died     yester- 
day, sir,  and  I  want  you  to  officiate  at  the  funeral." 
Deacon  Jones — "But  I  didn't  know  him." 
Caller — "Good!     You're  just  the  man  I  wan:." 
— Kansas  City  Journal. 


Consanguinity. — Willie — "  The  Smiths  are  a 
kind  of  relation  of  ours.  Our  dog  is  their  dog's 
brother." — The  United  Presbyterian. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

November  12. — A  severe  storm  in  Jamaica  causes 
a  large  loss  of  life  and  property. 

November  14. — Over  100  are  drowned  in  the  col- 
lision of  the  steamers  Onda  and  La  Seyne,  be- 
tween Java  and  Singapore. 

November    15. — The    Indian    Constitution    devised 
by  Lord  Morley  goes  into  operation. 
King  Manuel  of  Portugal  visits  England. 

Domestic 

November  11. — A  negro  and  a  white  man  are 
lynched  by  a  mob  in  Cairo,  111. 

November  12. — President  Taft  takes  part  in  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  inauguration  of  W.  A. 
Shanklin  as  president  of  Wesleyan  University, 
Middletown,  Conn. 

November  13. — Between  300  and  400  men  and  boys 
are  killed  in  a  fire  in  the  mine  of  the  St.  Paul 
Coal  Company,  at  Cherry,  111. 

November  15. — Ex-sheriff  Shipp  and  his  associates, 
found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  in  allowing  the 
lynching  of  the  negro  Johnson  at  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  while  under  protection  of  a  Federal  Court, 
are  given  jail  sentences  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court. 

November  16. — The  American  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  acquires  control  of  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company. 

November  18. — Two  warships  are  ordered  to  Nica- 
raguan  ports  following  the  news  of  the  shooting 
of  two  Americans  by  order  of  President  Zelaya. 

Mrs.  Stetson,  formerlv  First  Reader  of  the  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  New  York  City,  is 
excommunicated  by  the  Mother  Church,  follow- 
ing charges  which  had  been  made  against  her. 

Richard  Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  The  Century 
Magazine,  dies  in  New  York. 

November   19. — President  Taft  visits   Norfolk  and 
speaks   before    the   Atlantic    Deeper    Waterways 
Association. 
W.   M.   Laffan,   publisher  of  the  New   York  5 
dies  at  his  home  in  Lawrence,  L.  I. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


in   tin*  column,    to    decide    Questions    concerning    Che 
i    u>.    .'i    worda,  the    Punk   4    Wagualla    Standard 

l>i,  in  hi.  u->  i-  consulted  hs  trbitei 


;■     Inquirer*  desiring  pinmpt  answers  icillbt  ae- 
on i>r,  I'di/tiiu  poStCIQi  . 

\V    M  rado  Springs,  Colo.     "Please  dif- 

ferentiate between  ' sanatorium '  and  'sanitarium.' 

The  distinction  between  these  words  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  derived  from  two  different  Latin 
roots  "Sanatorium''  is  derived  from  the  late  Latin 
meaning  health-giving.  The  term  relates 
specifically  to  "an  institution  for  treatment  of  dis- 
ease  or  care  of  invalids;  especially,  an  establishment 
employing  natural  therapeutic  agents  or  conditions 
peculiar  to  the  locality,  or  some  specific  treatment,  or 
treating  particular  diseases  "  On  the  other  hand, 
"sanitarium''  i-.  derived  t'rom  the  Latin  sanitas, 
from  5anw5,  meanini  or  sound.      "Sanitarium" 

relates  more  specifically  to  "a  place  where  the  by 
gienic  conditions  arc  preservative  of  health,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  one  where  therapeutic  agencies  are 
employed"  Hence  it  is  the  province  of  a  "sani- 
tarium "  to  preserve  health,  that  of  a  "sanatorium" 
to  restore  it.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  combining 
the  proper  vowels  in  these  two  words,  in  order  to 
indicate  correctly  the  derivation. 

"R.  M.  T."  Brooklyn.  N.  Y—  "Will  you  kindly 
inform  me  if  the  following  sentences  are  correct 
as  to  the  italicized  words?  (i)  'I  was  instructed 
either  to  obey  orders  or  to  resign  '  (2)  'Neither  he 
nor  I  would  give  in.'  " 

The  word  "either"  is  correctly  used  in  this  sen- 
tence, as  in  this  instance  it  is  a  conjunction  used  to 
introduce  a  first  alternative,  the  second  being  pre- 
ceded by  or. 

The  Standard  Dictionary,  p.  1201,  col.  1,  states 
that  "nor"  is  used  most  commonly  "as  a  correla- 
tive of  a  preceding  negative,  usually  neither  or  not." 
Its  use  in  the  sentence  which  you  cite  is  correct. 

Several  correspondents  have  challenged  the 
statement  that  the  Turkish  coin  equivalent  to  S4.396 
is  known  as  the  "Meljidie,"  and  is  the  same  as  the 
"lira."  They  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  "Med- 
jidie"  refers  only  to  a  silver  coin  of  about  the  value 
of  85  cents,  whereas  the  term  refers  to  both  thi 
ver  coin  and  a  gold  coin  of  the  value  of  $4. 396.  This 
statement  is  substantiated  by  The  Statesman's  ) 
Book-  for  IQ09.  wherein  they  state  that  the  Turkish 
Lira,  or  gold  Medjidie  is  worth  18s.  o.o64(i. 

"A,  M  G  ."  El  Paso.  Ill— The  term  "Campbel- 
htes"  is  applied  to  that  religious  body  whose  official 
title  is  the  Disciples  of  Christ  The  former  appella- 
tion is  derived  from  the  Rev  Alexander  Campbell, 
who  was  the  founder  of  Bethany  College,  Bethany, 
W.  Va.  He  was  a  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  Church, 
until  he  departed  from  that  denomination  and  or- 
ganized the  society  now  known  as  the  Disciples  of 
Christ,  whose  doctrine  is  that  the  Bible  should  be 
the  sole  creed  of  the  Church. 

Several  QUERIES  have  been  submitted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  peculiarly-shaped  prow  on  the  Venetian 
gondolas,  as  to  the  reason  for  their  strange  shape 
and  height.  Relative  to  this  matter,  Horatio  F. 
Brown,  in  Life  on  the  Lagoons  states  as  follows: 
"  Various  reasons  have  been  suggested  to  explain  the 
adoption  of  the  fcrro;  none,  however,  seems  satis- 
factory. It  is  said  that  the  ferro  was  introduced  as 
a  measure  to  allow  the  gondolier  to  judge  whether 
he  could  pass  under  any  particular  bridge;  if  his 
ferro  passed,  then  he  knew  that  his  gondola  with  its 
felze  (the  little  house)  could  also  pass.  Others  main- 
tain that  the  ferro  at  the  bow  acted  as  a  counter- 
weight to  the  rower  behind,  but  this  theory  is  des- 
troyed by  the  fact  that  the  earlier  ferri  were  attached 
to  both  bow  and  stern,  leaving  the  balance  of  the 
boat  just  where  it  was.  Much  more  probably  the 
ferri  were  added  for  ornament  and  nothing  more." 
A  picture  of  this,  as  it  appears  attached  to  a  gon- 
dola, may  be  seen  on  p.  777,  col.  3  of  the  Standard 
Dictionary. 


Before  He  Skips. — "Should  you  call  a  cashier 
who  buys  a  yacht  a  skipper?" 

"No  we  would  call  him  into  the  private  office." 
— Buffalo  Express. 


Throws  a  Stream  75  to  80  Feet  of 
Yonderful  Fire  Extinguishing  Efficiency 


With  a  Badger's  40- 

Gallon  Chemical  Engine  on  your  prem- 
ises you  can   instantly   extinguish  a  fire  in  its  early  stage — 
without  water  damage;    yet  its  stream  is  equal  in   fire-fig-htinir 
efficiency  to  thousands  of  pails  of  water. 

Anyone  can  use  a  Badger.      It  is  always  ready  for  in- 
stant use.      It  takes  many  valuable  minutes  for  the  city      A 
department  to  get   into  action. 

Don't  be  satisfied   with    mere  Fire   Insurance. 
You  know  that  your  insurance  would  not  repay  vour 
real  fire  loss.    You  know  that  when  a  factory  bums 
business  is  disorganized,  set  back,  perhaps  ruined, 
and  can  only  be  resumed  under  difficulties. 

This  also  applies  to  any  business  or  prop 
erty — be  it   store,  office,  hotel,  home,  farm 
school  or  institution. 


Four- 
fifths  of 
the  fires  in 
cities     are 
put  out  by  Chem- 
ical     Eng  ine  s     t  o 
avoid  water  damage 


BADGER 


Gallon 


Chemical  f  Engine 

A  safeguard  for  your  buildings  f  The  Badger  40-Gallon  Chemical  Engine 
and  business  is  the  matter  of  a  J  bears  the  inspection  label  of  the  Fire  Under- 
small  investment.  Badger's  M  writers' Laboratories.  It  is  the  best  built  chemi- 
40-Gallon  Chemical  Engine        -T       cai  engine  on  the  market . 

privatefire  department™  /  ,      »  has.a  narrow  tread  and  will  go  through  any  three- 
It  throws    a    chemical       X        f0?}0^111^-  P#1UtSf<?Ut0J1?nd(^Sc 0^waIni.S 
solution  7;  to  80  feet       S  would  spread,  and  extinguishes  hres  which  \\ater  could  not 

that    forms    a    cas     y  reach  — due  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  engine  in 

which  smothers        f  generating  a  gas  which  acts  as  a  blanket  on  the  fire. 
a  tire  as  if  by  f  The  tire  extinguished,  the  stream  can  be'in- 

magic.  y        stantly  stopped.    Costs  practically  nothing  to 

maintain.     All  chemicals  necessary  are  sold  at 
any  drug  store. 


/ 


Let  us  Send  You  a  Badger  on  30  Days'  Trial 

with  two  charges,  freight  prepaid.  Experiment  with 
it.     Measure  the  stream  it  throws.      Build  a  big  fire 
of  highly  combustible  materials  and  learn  how  quickly 
the  Badger  will  extinguish  it. 

Write  today  for  our  Book  on  Fire  Extinguisher-,,  list 
of  purchasers  and  further  particulars  of  free  trial  offer. 

Badger  Fire  Extinguisher  Co. 

DEFT.  H. 
24  Portland  St..  Boston 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A  YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  fnctory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  eta.  for 
Bample  box  of  100  to  Nins»rB  flip  Co..  155  Waverly  Plate.N.Y.  City, 

The     Niagara     Leads     Them     All 


"Pop  and  Crack." 
The  heat  of  the 
lamp  or  a  sudden 
draught  won't 
smash  your  lamp- 
chimney  if  it  has 
my  name,  Mac- 
beth, on  it.  Be- 
cause Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys 
never  break  from 
heat. 

And    they    fit 

and  give  proper  combustion. 
They  do  away  with  smoke  and 

smudge.      But   get  the  one   for 

your  lamp. 

I  make  a  chimney  to  fit  any  known  burner 
and  put  my  name  on  it. 

My  book  on  lamps  will  be  a  safe  guide. 
It  is  free.      Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


A  Christmas  Gift 

that  will  bring  comfort 

to  those  who  wear 
Glasses  on  and  off. 

The  AUTOMATIC 
SSss  HOLDER 

winds  the  chain  on  a  spring  roller 
when  glasses  are  not  in  use  and 
keeps    them    safe     and    handy. 

The  holder  illustrated  above  in  ai  tp 
Rolled  Gold  Plate     -     -     -     -    $1.  iD 

Worn  as  shown  in  loiver  cut. 

Catalogue  Showing  36  Styles 
Free  on  Request 

Sold  by  Jewelers  and 
Opticians.  We'll  mail 
it  if  your  dealer  hasn'tit. 

50c.  and  up.  Our  name 
on  back  guarantees  it. 
Established  1832. 

Ketcham  &  McDougall 
17-E  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 
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WHY  NOT  BUY 

Q% 

Irrigation 
Bonds 

We  are  the  oldest  and  Largest 
Banking  House  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  Irrigation 
Bonds.  The  intending  pur- 
chaser of  these  securities  should 
consider  the   following  facts: 

1 — There  has  never  been  a  default  in 
the  interest  or  principal  payments  of 
Bonds  of  this  description  sold  by  us. 

2 — Owing  to  the  long-  establishment 
of  this  house,  practically  all  irriga- 
tion projects  of  the  entire  country 
are  submitted  to  us.  Our  offerings, 
therefore,  contain  the  best  of  these 
bonds. 

3-We  buy  all  our  Bonds  outright. 

4 — We  are  associated  with  the  best 
irrigation  engineers,  and  have  our 
own  engineering  corps  who  report 
on  all  projects  before  the  Bonds 
are  Bought  by  us. 

5 — The  recommendation  of  a  House 
of  this  description  should  be  in- 
valuable to  purchasers  of  this  class 
of  securities. 

6 — Over  thirty  years'  experience  sell- 
ing Investment  Securities  to  private 
investors,  national  and  savings 
banks,  trust  companies,  and  insur- 
ance companies. 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
More  than  thirty  years '  experience 

New  York  Chicago 

21  Broad  St.  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Dear  Sirs:    Please   send  me   Circular 
10210,  "Municipal  Irrigation  Bonds." 

Name 

Town  or  City 

State 123 


Will  You    Keep    This 

Clock  Running  If  We 

Send  It  Free? 


To  do  so  you  must  drop  a  dime  in 
the  small  slot  at  the  top  each  day. 
If  you  fail  to  do  so  the  clock  stops. 
It  will  not  wind  without  a  coin.  A 
wonderful  patented  device  that 
COMPELS  daily  saving. 
A  Hank  Clock  for  Christmas  j3  a  gift 
that  is  unique  and  novel  A  reli- 
able time-piece  finished  in  handsome  copper  and  brass  4  l-_'\ 
3  1-2x2  1-4  inches.  Unlocks  at  bottom.  Large  slot  £01  any 
coin.  TEACH  YOUR  CHILD  TO  SAVE.  The  habit  once  formed 
may  last  a  lifetime.  You  have  wanted  to  save  but  have 
1  until  you  could  save  enough.  That  time  never  comes; 
begin  today  and  have  the  fun  of  keeping  your  clock  going. 
Price  $3.00,  express  prepaid  anywhere  in  United  States.  We 
offer  a  limited  number  of  Bank-Clocks  FREE  on  two  distinct 
plans,  both  of  which  have  large  money-earning  possibilities  to 
all  concerned.     Full  particulars  mailed  on  request. 

BANK-CLOCK  COMPANY,  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Representatives  wanted. 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


BONDS   IN   UTILITY   CORPORATIONS 

Frederick  Lownhaupt,  whose  articles  on 
corporation  bonds  in  Moody's  Magazine 
have  already  been  referred  to  in  these 
columns,  contributes  to  the  October  num- 
ber of  that  periodical  a  paper  on  public- 
utility  bonds.  These  are  the  bonds  of 
street-railways,  gas,  electric  light,  water, 
and  telephone  companies, — corporations 
which,  ministering  to  the  local  needs,  have 
become  "indispensable  through  increase  of 
population  and  demand  for  conveniences," 
so  that  they  have  not  inaptly  been  termed 
"public-necessity  corporations."  The  value 
of  bonds  of  this  class  depends  often  upon 
conditions — for  example,  the  nature  of  the 
franchise,  whether  it  be  a  limited  one  or 
a  perpetual  franchise.  When  the  franchise 
is  limited,  a  sinking-fund  should  be  pro- 
vided for  in  order  to  take  up  some  of  the 
bonds  each  year.  As  a  minimum  for  per- 
fect safety  to  investors,  a  population  of 
100,000  is  named.  Bankers  usually  make 
other  careful  inquiries  before  taking  utility 
bonds.  Expert  engineers  are  employed  to 
examine  the  real  estate,,  plant  and  equip- 
ment, and  to  fix  upon  an  amount  for  which 
the  whole  outfit  could  be  duplicated. 
Should  the  bond  issue  be  less  than  the  cost 
of  duplication,  the  bonds  are  regarded  as 
desirable.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  issue 
is  in  excess  of  such  cost,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  good-will  and  franchise  rights  have  been 
capitalized^perhaps  excessively. 

In  general,  public-utility  bonds  have  a 
good  record.  They  have  not  been  ' ' marked 
by  any  great  amount  of  default."  In  times 
of  business  depression,  they  have  made 
excellent  records,  having  passed  through 
such  experiences  "unaffected  to  anything 
like  the  same  degree  that  steam  railroads 
have  been."  Their  earnings  in  times  of 
depression  have  continued  to  be  good. 
Railroads  have  often  suffered  losses  of  from 
10  to  25  per  cent.,  whereas  utility  corpora- 
tions have  shown  only  moderate  losses,  the 
reason  being  that  their  service  had  become 
to  a  large  extent  indispensable  to  the 
public. 

Provided  the  company  is  not  over-cap- 
italized, the  bonds  of  street-railways  should 
be  a  security  of  high  value.  When  over- 
capitalization exists  it  has  been  due  largely 
to  consolidations.  A  notable  example  of 
this  exists  in  New  York  City,  with  its 
scandalous  revelations  in  connection  with 
consolidated  street-railways.  Here  the 
source  of  the  scandal  proceeded  from  "the 
production  of  a  tremendous  capitalization, 
a  large  part  of  it  unwarranted."  A  strong 
point  in  favor  of  street-railways  is  their  low 
percentage  of  operating-expenses  as  com- 
pared with  steam  roads.  These  expenses 
in  cities  of  from  100,000  to  500,000  absorb 
only  about  55  per  cent,  of  the  gross  earn- 
ings. In  cities  of  greater  size,  the  percent- 
age rises.  It  also  rises  in  smaller  cities,  those 
of  25,000  and  under  showing  operating-ex- 
penses as  high  as  70  per  cent. 


REAL   DANGERS 

James  J.  Hill,  emerging  from  an  inter- 
view at  the  White  House  on  November 
16,  declared  to  reporters  that  the  greatest 
problem  now  facing  the  American  people 
was  that  involved  in  extravagance,  and  the 
high  cost  of  living.  He  added  that  history 
demonstrated  that  in  the  high  cost  of 
living  was  to  be  found  "the  beginning  of 
every  national  decline."  Coincident  with 
this  remark  appeared  in  The  Financial 
Chronicle  an  article  entitled  "Speculative 
Optimism,"  in  which  the  writer  said  that 
this  tendency  in  rising  prices  is  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  present  situation, 
and  that  it  should  arouse  particular  atten- 
tion now  that  the  iron  and  steel  industry  is 
in  a  state  of  extraordinary  activity,  "sur- 
passing all  previous  similar  eras  in  that 
respect,"  that  industry  carrying  others 
along  with  it  attended  by  higher  prices. 
The  prediction  is  made  in  the  article  that 
the  inevitable  outcome  will  be — in  fact 
to  some  extent  already  is — "reckless  and 
senseless  speculation." 

While  the  general  industrial  situation  is 
"intrinsically  sound,  and  undoubtedly 
affords  a  warrant  for  hopeful  and  favorable 
anticipations  regarding  the  future,"  there 
are  some  commodity  markets  in  which 
"speculation  is  proceeding  at  such  a  furious 
pace,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  underlying 
and  controlling  facts,  that  one  is  inclined 
to  think  reason  has  been  dethroned."  Ad- 
vance in  prices,  and  more  or  less  specula- 
tion, are  usually  "the  invariable  con- 
comitants of  growing  trade  and  prosperity, " 
but  it  remains  a  fact  nevertheless  that 
seldom  has  "the  restraining  hand  been  so 
completely  absent  as  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.' '  Dear  money  can  usually  be  trusted 
to  exercise  a  salutary  influence,  but  to-day 
no  one  cares  whether  money  is  cheap  or 
dear;  in  fact,  "the  whole  financial  world, 
and  the  commercial  and  industrial  world  as 
well,  is  proceeding  in  utter  disregard  of 
monetary  conditions." 

The  Chronicle  adds  that  the  banks  them- 
selves seem  to  have  been  as  completely 
carried  away  by  the  prevailing  spirit  and 
tendency  as  those  whose  price  operations 
they  are  assisting.  The  writer  calls  par- 
ticular attention  to  "the  tremendous  specu- 
lation that  is  going  on  in  cotton,"  and 
believes  that  the  banks  are  assisting  the 
movements,  because  otherwise  it  could  not 
continue.  He  says  plainly  that  the  banks 
"ought  not  to  lend  assistance  to  the  move- 
ment and  risk  being  involved  in  the  inevi- 
table downfall."  Not  only  is  this  true  as  to 
direct  speculation  on  the  cotton  exchanges, 
but  "banks  all  over  the  South  are  being 
urged  to  make  large  advances  on  cotton, 
with  the  view  of  enabling  the  planter  to 
hold  his  cotton  for  still  higher  prices,  and 
they  appear  to  be  inclined  to  go  a  great 
way  in  that  direction."  The  price  of  cot- 
ton recently  touched  15  cents,  and  yet 
planters  are  urged  to  hold  on  to  their  crops 
for  still  higher  prices.  The  banks  mean- 
while are  asked  to  lend  still  more  money  on 
the  crops,  the  consequence  being  that 
speculators   and  growers  will  insist   upon 
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further  advances.  The  writer  predicts  that 
in  this  way  "caution  will  be  thrown  to  the 
winds  \mtil  the  inevitable  collapse  occurs." 
In  thecopper-trade  also  indications  multiply 

«>t"  attempts  to  control  prices  by  artificial 
means.  While  values  still  remain  low.  prices 
of  shares  and  of  the  metal  are  being  held  up 
in  a  belief  thai  "it  will  be  possible  to  over- 
come natural  laws  instead  of  letting  such 
laws  work  their  own  cure."  The  writer 
IK'ints  out  that  real  harm  has  already 
been  done  by  these  price  manipulations  and 
by  the  illegitimate  demands  made  upon 
the  monej  market.  One  of  these  is  the 
notorious  fact  that  for  many  months  there 
has  been  "only  a  limited  demand  for  new 
bond  issues         Hie  writer  continues: 

This  was  true  even  before  the  recent  ad- 
vance in  money  rates.  Since  money  has 
become  actually  dear,  the  floating  of  new 
loans  on  any  large  and  extensive  scale  has 
become  altogether  out  of  the  question.  As 
a  consequence,  the  financing  of  the  needs  of 
our  railroads  and  large  industrial  under- 
takings is  being  held  in  abeyance.  In 
many  eases  the  bankers  have  already 
agreed  to  take  the  new  bond -issues,  but 
can  not  turn  over  the  proceeds  until  the 
new  issues  are  actually  marketed.  At 
present,  it  would  be  folly  to  make  an  at- 
tempt to  rind  a  market.  The  hope  is  that 
monetary  conditions  will  improve,  but 
obviously  expectations  in  that  regard  will 
not  be  realized  if  the  funds  of  our  banking- 
institutions  are  tied  up  in  price  manipula- 
tions. In  the  hope  that  the  new  capital 
requirements  can  be  obtained,  our  railroads 
and  great  manufacturing  concerns  are  go- 
ing ahead  with  their  improvement  and  ex- 
tjnsion  work,  but  if  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing new  funds  should  continue,  work  of  this 
description  would  sooner  or  later  suffer  a 
severe  contraction,  and  with  it  would  come 
an  end  to  trade  activity  and  prosper- 
ity.   The  danger  is  thus  real,  not  imaginary. 

Simultaneously  with  the  printing  of  this 
article  the  New  York  Evening  Post  printed 
a  letter  from  Paris,  outlining  conjectures 
now  indulged  in  in  Europe  as  to  "what  will 
occur  next  in  Wall  Street."  It  is  felt  in 
Paris  that  speculators  here  who  brought 
about  the  recent  powerful  manipulation  in 
the  market  long  ago,  had  they  so  chosen, 
could  have  realized  profits;  they  could  have 
>old  out  at  high  prices  what  they  had 
bought  at  low  ones.  It  is  argued  that  the 
reason  for  not  doing  this  is  "further  need  of 
issuing  new  securities."  One  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  speculation  was  extensive 
orders  of  rolling  stock,  but  the  companies 
who  ordered  rolling  stock  must  now  pay 
for  it  and  hence  their  need  for  issuing  new 
securities.  Speculation  having  been  begun 
in  order  to  inspire  confidence,  the  specula- 
tion has  now  gone  ahead  so  swiftly  that 
' '  it  has  swallowed  up  the  ready  money  and 
created  a  monetary  tension  before  the  new- 
issues  could  be  put  on  the  market."  In 
these  circumstances  it  has  been  necessary 
to  keep  the  market  up  artificially,  for  other- 
wise money  could  not  be  found  for  the 
bonds.     The  writer  adds: 

Thus  far,  those  who  are  in  control  of  the 
New-  York  market  have  been  borrowing 
money  at  high  rates  in  Europe  and  giving 
it  out  cheap  in  America,  and  now  they  have 
to  keep  on  buying  securities  at  unnatural 
prices;  they  are  forced  to  continue  their 
speculation  for  a  rise.  They  seem  already 
to     have    discounted    the    money    which 


Why  Irrigation  Bonds 
Are  So  Popular 


The  most  popular  bonds  that  we  handle 
now  are  Irrigation  Bonds.  They  have  dis- 
placed with  a  large  share  of  our  customers, 
Municipal,  Corporation  and  Public  Utility 
bonds  which  pay  a  lower  rate. 

When  rightly  conducted.  Irrigation  pro- 
jects now  involve  no  uncertainty.  The  Gov- 
ernment itself  is  spending  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  reclaiming  this  arid  land. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  exceeds  the 
supply,  because  of  its  enormous  fertility. 
And  because  an  unfailing  water  supply,  un- 
der constant  control,  insures  one  against 
crop  failures. 

The  most  productive  and  costly  farm  lands 
in  America  are  now  in  the  irrigated  sections. 

Carefully  Guarded 

The  projects  which  we  finance  are  care- 
fully guarded.  Our  own  engineers  and  attor- 
neys pass  on  every  feature.  An  officer  of 
our  Company,  residing  in  the  West,  keeps 
constantly  in  touch  with  every  project  until 
the  whole  work  is  completed. 

We  have  our  pick  of  these  projects,  be- 
cause we  are  known  as  the  leading  dealers 
in  Irrigation  bonds.  The  projects  we  finance 
are  always  well  located. 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sold  71 
separate  issues  of  Reclamation  bonds — 
Drainage  and  Irrigation — without  a  dollar 
of  loss  to  any  investor. 

fhe  Security 

Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  farm  liens, 
given  by  individual  owners  in  payment  for 
water  rights. 

These  liens  are  conservative — more  so  than 
the  usual  farm  mortgage.  They  are  often 
for  less  than  one-fourth  the  land's  value. 

The  first  crop  from  the  land  is  frequently 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  lien — often  by 
several  times  over. 

In  addition,  the  bonds  are  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage  on  all  the  property  which  the 
Irrigation  Company  owns — the  property 
which  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  help  to  build. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  municipal  obli- 
gations, issued,  like  School  bonds,  by  organ- 
ized districts.  Such  bonds  are  tax  liens  on 
all  the  real  property  in  the  district. 

Some  of  these  bonds  are  issued  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  law  known  as 
the  "Carey  Act." 


The  security  in  all  our  projects  is  ideal 
and  ample.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any- 
thing better. 

Six   Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  interest — 
a  higher  rate  than  can  now  be  obtained  on 
any  large  class  of  bonds  based  on  equal  se- 
curity. 

The  reason  is  this:  Irrigation  projects  are 
profitable.  There  are  few  undertakings 
where  such  amounts  of  money  can  be  used 
to  equal  advantage. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  is  now 
overwhelming.  And  there  is  great  demand 
for  money  that  will  help  to  supply  it.  So 
the  bonds  pay  this  liberal  rate. 

$100— $500— $1,000 

Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  in  series,  usu- 
ally payable  all  the  way  from  two  to  twelve 
years.  One  may  make  long-time  or  short- 
time  investments.  Every  bond  paid  off  in- 
creases the  security  back  of  the  rest. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000,  so  they  appeal  to  both 
small  investors  and  large. 

Ask  for  Our  Book 

We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation 
bonds  which  every  investor  small  and  large, 
should  read.  It  is  based  on  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  gained  by  15  years 
of  experience. 

Please  send  this  coupon  to-day  for  it.  It 
will  enable  you  to  judge  if  Irrigation  bonds 
form  the  sort  of  investment  you  seek. 


(Established  1893) 
Municipal  and  Corporation  Bonds 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


50  Congress  Street 
BOSTON 


Gentlemen: — Please  send  me  your  new 
Bond  Book,  "The  World's  Greatest  In- 
dustry." 

Name 

Town 

State 526 


OR     THE     CON: 
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How  to  Invest  Money 

By  GEORGE  GARR  HENRY 

This  volume  presents  in  clear  form  the  simple  principles  of  investment  and  affords  the 
reader  a  working  knowledge  of  the  various  securities — stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  etc. 


"A  little  volume  worth  having. "—Brooklyn  Citizen. 

"A  book  that  is  worth  while,  written  by  a  man  who  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about.     It  treats  of  all  kinds  of  securities 

I  Sino,  cloth,  75  cents,  net;  by  mall,  H'i  cents 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  44-60  EAST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


and  explains  in  principle  and  detail  the  methods  by  which  in- 
vestors can  reach  trustworthy  conclusions  about  them."— 
N.  Y.  Sun. 
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Free 


Please        show 
me  how  my 
checks  can  be   raised.  o 

Also    send   "What        t,  y 
Pinkerlon,       the         <^  ,*' 
Great  Detective        *>  ,'' 
Says     About     .*>' 


Mail 

this  Free 

Coupon 

Today 


Anybody  Can 
Raise  Your  Check 


13- Year  Old  Girl  Stole  Hundreds 
of  Dollars  by  Raising  Checks 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Sept.  27— Amazing 
criminal  shrewdness  is  revealed  in  the 
confessions  of  Ruth  Crowe,  a  13-year  old 
girl  who  stole  hundreds  of  dollars  from 
Miss  Anna  Karger,  of  Marysville,  Cal.,  by- 
raising  checks  signed  by  Miss  Karger. 

Among  specimens  of  the  child's  clever- 
ness is  a  check  changed  from  $5  to  $80, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  bank  without 
detection. 

(Froyn  Boston  American,  Sept.  28) 


No  matter  how  carefully  you   write, 
it  is  easy  to  alter  the  amount  of  any  check, 

right  over  your  genuine  signature,  and  get  your 
money  out  of  the  bank  without  your  knowledge. 

It  requires  no  skill.  Anybody  can  do  it.  We  will 
show  any  reputable  business  man  how  it  is  done. 

Over  Five  Million  Dollars  were  lost  by  the 
signers  of  checks  that  weie  raised  in  1908  alone. 
It  is  done  every  day.  It's  a  mighty  serious 
matter  to  every  man  who  signs  checks. 

And  there  is  only  one  possible  way  to  prevent 
it.  It's  the  Protectograph  way  —  the  only  form  of 
protection  that  has  never  been  successfully  altered 
in  ten  years  of  world-wide  use. 

Why  not  mail  the  coupon  and  get  posted  ? 


Protectograph 

Stamps  a  Line  like  this 

NOT  OVER  TEN  DOLLARS  tSOt 


Protectograph  cuts  each  character  completely  into  slits, 
while  acid-proof  ink  is  forced  through  and  through  the  paper 
under  enormous  pressure, 

U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.  has 
used  the   Protectograph  for 
yearsto  protect  Government 
checks.  Thousands  of  lead- 
ing   business   houses   and 
90$    of    the    banks  also 
use  it. 

You  couldn't  have  abet- 
ter example  than  "Uncle 
Sam  "and  the  banks. 


Write  to  TODD  when  you 
want  information  about  checks 


Look 
for  the  name 

TODD 


g.  w.  TODD  &  co. 

1143  UNIVERSITY  AVE.,         ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


A  CLEAR  AND   LUCID    EXPLANATION    OF   THE    PRIN. 
CIPLES  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

AW0RK-A-DAY 
GRAMMAR 

Just  the  book  in  which  one  can  get  quickly 
what  one  wants  to  know  in  order  to  speak 
and  write  good  English.  By  J.  C.  FER- 
NAI.D,  L.H.D. 

i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50  net;   by  mail  $1.64. 

FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are 


American  exports  may  bring  back  to  the 
United  States.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
Can  Wall  Street  hold  out? 


SHAREHOLDERS   O    CORPORATIONS 

The  financial  depression  of  1907— 1908 
making  attractive  to  small  investors  stocks 
in  railway  and  other  great  corporations, 
there  occurred  a  remarkable  adjustment 
in  holdings.  The  number  of  stockholders 
was  heavily  increased.  Writers  in  defense 
of  corporations  have  cited  this  fact  and  the 
identity  of  these  small  investors,  as  a  power- 
ful reason  why  war  should  not  be  made  on 
corporations,  for  this  war  means  disaster 
not  only  to  the  corporations,  but  to  thou- 
sands of  innocent  small  holders  of  their 
stocks.  A  writer,  for  example,  in  the  New 
York  Commercial,  represents  corporations 
as  merely  the  agents  of  numerous  individ- 
ual owners,  these  owners  often  being 
institutions  of  learning,  churches,  libraries, 
widows,  orphans  and  people  of  small  means, 
who  have  invested  their  savings  in  these 
stocks.  The  writer  has  obtained  statistics 
showing  the  many  thousands  of  people 
whom  fourteen  leading  American  corpora- 
tions have  among  their  shareholders.  The 
list  is  as  follows: 

Corporation.  Share-       Stock  held 

holders.         by  them. 

Pennsylvania  R.  R 60,000  $134,000,000 

Atchinson,  Topeka  &  Santa  1*6  25,000  217,000,000 

Bell  Telephone 24,100  180,000,000 

U.  S.  Steel 22, ico  648,000,000 

New  York  Central 22,100  178,000,000 

American  Sugar 20,000  90,000, oco 

Amalgamated  Copper 18,000  154,000,000 

Union  Pacific 15,000  205,000,000 

Southern  Pacific 15,000  148,000,000 

Pullman  Car  Co i3,5°°  100,000,000 

Chi.,  Mil.  &  St.  Paul 10,000  133,000,000 

Smelters    9,400  100,000,000 

Standard  Oil 5,5°°  98,000,000 

General  Electric  Co 5,000  80,000,000 

These  shareholders  number  264,700  and 
their  holdings  represent  an  aggregate  of 
$2,555,000,000.  The  writer  is  of  opinion 
that  fully  10,000,000  of  people  are  now 
shareholders  in  incorporated  business  com- 
panies. He  uses  these  facts  in  his  plea 
against  unfriendly  legislation  by  Congress 
and  State  legislatures. 

Writers  of  this  class,  as  has  been  often 
pointed  out,  overlook  the  fact  that  re- 
straining legislation  against  corporations 
has  been  inspired,  not  by  the  acts  of  inno- 
cent stockholders  of  the  kinds  here  referred 
to,  but  by  the  conduct  of  bigger  men,  who, 
employed  by  railroads  and  paid  salaries  for 
rendering  services  to  the  roads  and  to  the 
public,  have  acquired  for  themselves, 
through  manipulations  or  other  unjustifi- 
able means,  large  fortunes. 

It  may  be  said  here  that,  since  the  return 
of  high  prices  for  stocks,  material  reductions 
have  been  made  in  the  number  of  share- 
holders in  great  corporations.  While  on 
June  1,  1908,  twenty-five  railroads  reported 
252,083  stockholders,  an  increase  of  41,000 
over  the  year  before,  and  while  forty  manu- 
facturing companies  reported  322,277  stock- 
holders in  1908,  an  increase  of  25,900,  many 
of  these,  having  found  that  more  than  50 
per  cent,  has  been  added  to  the  market 
price  of  their  holdings,  have  sold  out  and 
reinvested  their  money  in  bonds,  real-estate 
mortgages,  or  have  left  it  :ii  banks. 
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THE    CROPS   OF   THE    YEAR 

Preliminary  estimates  of  the  year's  crops 
have  been  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  a  brief  summary  of  them 
appears  in  Bradstreet's.  Corn,  for  the  year 
1909,  yields  2,767,316,000  bushels,  which  is 
larger  than  the  crop  for  1908  by  3.7  per 
cent. ;  it  is  the  best  crop  ever  gathered  ex- 
cept for  the  year  1906.  Illinois  contrib- 
utes the  largest  portion  for  any  one  State, 
its  percentage  being  13.  Next  comes 
Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska  and  Indiana. 
The  percentage  of  quality  for  the  entire 
yield  is  placed  at  84.2  ;  last  year  it  was  86.9. 
Other  crops  are  included  in  the  reports. 
Potatoes  and  tobacco  make  high  record 
yields  for  the  year.  Following  is  a  table 
showing  preliminary  estimates  for  all  the 
leading  crops  this  year,  the  actual  produc- 
tion in  1908,  and  the  high  record  vield  for 
past  years: 

Estimated,       Actual,  High 

1909  1908  records   Year 

Corn 2,767,316,000  2,668,651.000  2,927,416,091  1906 

Winter  wheat 432.920.000  437.908,160  492,888,01)0  1906 

Spring  wheat 291.848,000  226,694,000  293,185.322  1899 

All   wheat 724.768,000  664.602.000  74s, 460.218  1901 

Oats 983,618,000  807,156,000  987.842,704  1902 

Barley 164,636.000  166,756.000  178,916,484  1906 

Eye 31.006,000  31,851,000  33,f30,593  1902 

Buckwheat 16,692,000  15.874,000  22,791,839  1866 

Totnl,  6  cereals.  4,688,036,000  4,354,890,000  

Flaxseed 25.767  000  25.805,000  29.284,880  190J 

Potatoes 367,473,000  278,985.000  332.830.300  K04 

Hay,  tons 64,166,000  70.798,000  70,798,000  1C08 

Tobacco,  lbs 895,185.000  718,001,000  868,112,865  1899 

It  will  be  discovered  in  this  table  that 
the  yield  of  wheat  is  short  of  the  high  record 
mark  by  only  24,000,000  bushels,  while  the 
yield  of  oats  is  only  4,000,000  bushels  short. 
Commenting  further  on  the  table,  Brad- 
street's  remarks : 

The  yield  of  the  six  cereals — wheat, 
corn,  oats,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat — 
aggregates  4,688,036,000  bushels,  which  is 
7.6  per  cent,  above  the  aggregate  of  1908 
and  only  4  per  cent,  below  the  aggregate  of 
the  bumper  yields  of  the  past.  These  fig- 
ures would  ordinarily  point  to  lower  prices 
for  most  of  the  cereals  and  feeding-crops, 
but  it  is  to  be  recalled  that  the  new  yields 
came  upon  very  bare  markets  and  empty 
bins,  and  in  fact  the  general  level  of  cereal 
prices  is  slightly  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

A  table  is  also  presented  of  minor  crops, 
the  figures  being  percentages  of  a  full  crop 
instead  of  actual  yield  in  bushels  or  pounds : 

1909     1908     1907     1906 

Alfalfa 94 . 1  90.7  89.8  9  r .  2 

Apples 42.5  43.4  32.1  69.1 

Asparagus 89 .  2  91.7  84 . 9  90  . 1 

Beans 82.5  79.1  79. 1  85.9 

Beans,  Lima 81.9  82.6  82.1  .... 

Blackberries 79-6  85.9  83.3  92.1 

Broom  corn 73.8  76.8  85.1  88.7 

Cabbages 74.8  73.5  83 . 5  82.1 

Cantaloups    73  - 1  81.0  73 .0  80.9 

Clover  hay 78.7  96.6  74-7  71-0 

Clover  seed 52.4  90.8  64.9  68.8 

Cranberries 79-8  55.4  78.2  84.8 

Grapes 87.3  82.2  78.4  83.3 

Hemp 82.3  75.2  86.6  91. 2 

Kaffir  corn,  grain 69 .9  77.7  79-9  86.6 

Kaffir  corn,  forage 74-3  83.9  84.0  92.8 

Millet  hay 80.1  85.8  83.1  88.7 

Millet  seed 74-9  79  ■*  81.8  86.9 

Onions 84.1  83.4  86.7  85.3 

Peaches 43-6  67.5  30.7  64.0 

Peanuts 78.8  82.6  83.4  80.3 

Pears 54-3  73-3  44-3  74-3 

Raspberries 81.1  84.4  76.3  88.2 

Strawberries 84.1  86.9  82.0  81.3 

Tomatoes 840  80.2  86.4  81.3 

Watermelons 72.0  79-7  75    -  80.3 

THE   BUSINESS   OUTLOOK 

Bradstreet's,  in  its  weekly  summary  of 
November  13,  remarked  that  the  general 
tone  of  commercial  affairs  was  "buoyant." 
Large  yields  of  most  crops,  and  high  prices 
for  them,  are  looked  upon  as  "assuring  a 
large,  if  not  a  record,  volume  of  business  in 


g  to  advertisers. 


most  lines  '  Continued  mild  weather,  while 
helpful  to  building  and  other  outdoor  oper- 
ations, including  plowing,  had  caused  con- 
siderable complaint  in  the  clothing  trade, 
but  in  other  lines  reports  wen-  "to  a  high 
degree  favorable."  Already  demand  is 
active  and  a  good  spring  business  is  being 
booked.     Bradstreet's  summary  continues 

While    mild    weather    affects    the    coal 

trade  to  a  slight  extent,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  chief  complaint  from  this  trade,  as 
from  the  lumber  industry,  is  the  growing 
scarcity  of  transportation  facilities.  In 
industry  generally  the  report  is  still  one  of 
well-tilled  order  hooks  and  of  full-time  run 
Iron  and  steel  production  in  all  its  forms 
is  active,  tho  the  advance  of  the  season 
favors  a  slackening  of  the  pace  shown  in 
October.  The  automobile  trade  is  far  be- 
hind on  orders.  In  cotton  goods  curtail- 
ment is  being  still  widely  talked  of  as  a 
probability  when  present  supplies  of  raw 
material  and  orders  now  on  the  books  are 
used  up  or  tilled. 

Commercial  collections  are  good  as  a 
whole,  tho  feeling  the  restriction  of  retail 
demand  noted  above.  Hank  clearings  are 
still  heavy  and  continue  to  show  gains  over 
a  year  ago's  very  large  totals  despite  a 
slight  decrease  at  Xew  York,  where  stock- 
market  operations  are  restricted. 

Dun's  Review,  summarizing  conditions, 
prints  the  following 

Railroad  earnings  during  October  in- 
creased 9.2  per  cent,  over  roo8  and  2.7  peT 
cent,  over  1907,  when  panic  conditions  had 
not  yet  seriously  affected  railroad  traffic. 
Bank  clearings  outside  New  York  increased 
7.3  per  cent  over  last  year  and  4.7  percent, 
over  1906,  while  in  New  York  there  was  a 
decline  of  3.7  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1908,  and  an  increase  of  7  6  per  cent  as 
compared  with  190b.  Exports  at  New 
York  in  the  latest  week  were  $2,587,525 
better  than  in  190S.  but  $6,628,969  less 
than  the  imports,  which  increased  for  the 
week  $6,366,117  over  [908. 

Liabilities  of  commercial  failures  that 
have  been  reported  for  November  amount- 
ed to  $2,859,995,  of  which  S1.551.03S  were 
in  manufacturing.  $1,133,486  in  trade,  and 
$175,471  in  other  commercial  lines.  Fail- 
ures this  week  numbered  233  in  the  United 
States  against  264  last  year,  and  23  in 
Canada  compared  with  28  a  year  ago. 


RISING   COMMODITY   PRICES 

Financial  circles  are  discussing  with 
much  interest  the  rising  price  of  com- 
modities. Misgivings  are  quite  common  in 
those  circles.  Three  reasons  for  alarm  are: 
First,  that  high  cost  of  living  narrows 
the  surplus  investing  power  of  the  actual 
outside  public.  Second,  a  high  price  for 
necessities  brings  demand  by  laborers  for 
higher  wages.  Third,  higher  cost  of  ma- 
terials, with  possible  higher  wages,  narrows 
the  real  margin  of  profits  to  merchants  and 
manufacturers. 

In  reference  to  the  third  of  these  reasons, 
it  is  noted  that  railway  employees  in  both 
the  East  and  West  have  recently  asked  for 
substantial  increases  in  wages,  their  de- 
mands being  based  on  the  higher  cost  of  liv- 
ing. Railway  officials  seldom  deny  that  the 
reasons  given  admit  of  any  question.  Brad- 
street's,  in  a  special  article  on  rising  prices, 
believes  that  a  number  of  articles  among 
those  which  largely  enter  into  one's  daily 
regimen  "are  bound  to  advance  to  even 
higher  levels  than  those  now  prevailing." 
The  strain  is  felt  not  only  by  employees, 
but  by  manufacturers,  who  are  forced  to 
pay  higher  prices  for  raw  products,  they  in 
turn  advancing  prices  on  the  finished  goods. 

Bradstreet's  index  number  for  November 
1    shows    that    prices,    as    a    whole,   have 
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6%  Bonds,  Guaranteed 

Three  Suggestions  for  Investors: 

1  Buy  securities  from  investment  bankers  of  established 
reputation.  Our  recommendation  in  itself  guarantees  security. 
There  never  has  been  a  day's  delay  in  payment  of 
principal  or  interest  on  any  bond  we  have  sold.  We  spend 
months  investigating  every  issue  we  handle.  We  own  every 
bond  we  offer  for  sale. 

O    Buy  guaranteed  irrigation  bonds.     There   is  no  better 

class  of  security  for  a  savings  investment  than  guaranteed  irriga- 
tion bonds  which  are  sold  by  reputable  bankers — because  they 
\  ield  approximately  6  per  cent,  and  are  as  secure  in  themselves 
as  a  government  bond.  The  irrigation  bonds  we  sell  are 
guaranteed  absolutely  as  to  both  principal  and  interest  by  a  com- 
pany which  has  been  in  business  twenty-seven  years  and  has  a 
capital  and  surplus  of  $4,500,000. 

The  United  States  Government  has  already  spent 
$50,000,000  in  irrigating  3, 000,000  acres  of  land,  and  will  spend 
$\  III), 000, 000  more.  The  first  year's  crop  from  irrigated  land 
often  yields  several  times  the  amount  of  the  mortgage.  But — 
O  Investigate  irrigation  bonds  thoroughly.  Buy  only 
those  which  have  as  their  basic  security  the  deposit  of  purchase 
money  mortgages.  Learn  all  about  irrigation.  We  have  written 
the  only  authoritative  and  comprehensive  text  book  published 
relative  to  irrigation  from  an  investor's  standpoint.  This  is  not  a 
booklet,  or  pamphlet,  but  a  real  text  book.  Write  our  depart- 
ment F  for  it.      It  costs  you  nothing. 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn,  Inc. 

Investment  Bankers, 

BANK   FOR  SAVINGS  BLDG.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 


Guaranteed  Irrigation  Bonds. 
Public  Utility  Bonds. 


Guaranteed  Water  Works  Bonds. 
Municipal  Bonds. 


Circulars  and  fall  descriptive  matter  will  be  mailed  upon  request. 


Solid  Silver  Fountain  Pen,  $1.50 


ZliMICasTW- 


This  pen  is  trimmed  with  sterling  silver  and  fitte 
with  a  It  Karat  solid  gold  point.  Our  superb  gol< 
mounted  pen.  special  price  S3. 00,  makes  an  ideal  Chris 
mas  gift.    A  written  guarantee  with  each  pen  sol 

ROSE  PEN  CO.         932  Tribune  Building,  New  York 


Listed  Stocks 

We  are  in  a  position  to  give  you  any  in- 
formation you  may  be  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing with  reference  to  the  stick  issues  of 
Railroad,  Industrial  or  other  Corporations. 
Our  statistical  files  are  most  complete  in 
this  respect,  and  your  communications 
will  receive  our  prompt  and  careful 
attention. 

Our  Circular  No.  4oO  gives  valuable 
information  regarding  about  SO  issues 
of  stocks  of  well-known  railroad  and  in- 
dustrial corporations  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

We  execute  commission  orders  upon  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  We  allow 
interest  on  daily  balances,  subject  to 
draft,  or  on  money  placed  with  us  pend- 
ing its  investment. 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co, 

Investment  Bankers 

William   and    Pine   Streets,  New  York 
Branch  Offices  :  Albany,  N.Y.,  Chicago,  III.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Your  Copy  of 

This  Investment  Authority 

Is  Just  Off  the  Press 


You,  as  a  conservative  investor,  will  he  in- 
terested in  my  new  book,  "Investment  Facts." 

It  gives  the  bald,  uncolored  facts  about 
North  Dakota  and  North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgages. 

This  type  of  investment  is  safe.  Tempor- 
arv  depressions  that  so  disastrously  affect 
other  securities  only  demonstrate  the  more  forcibly 
that  this  is  the  best  form  of  investment  in  the  world. 

Of  the  million  and  a  half  dollars  that  I  have  handled 
and  invested  in  North  Dakota  Farm  Mortgages  not 
one  single  cent  has  been  losi  to  investors. 

My  book  explains  why  Williamson's  North  Dakota 
F.irm    Mortgages 


yield  an  income  a- 
most  twice  that  of 
investments  of  equal 
safety  in  the  -Kast. 

I  have  had  27  vears' 
experience  in  the  in- 
vestment of  funds.  I 
have  made  the  study 
of  securities  my  life 
work. 

In  my  book  I  have 
endeavored  to  give 
my  customers,  pres- 
ent and  prospective, 
the  benefit  of  my  study 
and  experience  The 
book  is  free  for  the 
asking.  I  will  be  glad 
tosendit  to  you.  [6] 
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6%  Texas 
Irrigation  Bonds 

$100,  $500,  $1,000  6% 
GOLD  BONDS 

San  Benito  Land  &    Water  Company 

Rio  Grande  Valley,  Texas 
We    are    offering   our    customers   this   issue    of 

$750,000— Netting  6% 

Maturities  $75,000  May  1,  1911 
and  1912,  and  $100,000  yearly 
thereafter  to  and  including  1917. 
Interest  is  payable  semi-annually  in 
New  York  or  St.  Louis. 
Bonds  can  be  registered  as  to 
ownership. 

The  security  back  of  these  bonds 
consists  of  first  liens  on  lands  sold 
to  farmers,  lands  owned  by  the 
Company,  irrigation  plants,  build- 
ings, etc.,  affording  bond-holders 
A  Total  Security  Of  0ver$2,000,000 

or  2  2-3  times  the  amount  of  indebtedness. 
45,000  acres  of  land  are  irrigated  by  the  Com- 
pany's canals,  over  90%  by  a  gravity  system. 
Perpetual  water  charges  of  from  $4  to  $10  per 
acre  per  annum  will  produce  an  income  many 
times  the  fixed  interest  charges  on  bonded  debt. 
This  project  has  been  examined  for  us  and  ap- 
proved by  leading  engineers  of  America,  prom- 
inent irrigators  and  our  own  experienced  force. 
Legality  approved  by  Hon.  Chas.  B.  Wood, 
Chicago,  and  Gregory,  Batts  &  Brooks  of  Austin. 
The  Rio  Grande  Valley  is  the  Nile  Country  of 
America.  Twelve  months  of  growing  season  and 
the  richest  alluvial  soil  under  irrigation  produces 
enormous  crops  of  sugar  cane,  corn,  cotton,  al- 
falfa, citrus  fruits  and  mid-winter  vegetables. 
Special  circular,  reports,  photographs,  legal 
opinions  sent  on  request. 

Back  of  these  bonds — our  twenty  years'  exper- 
ience— no  losses. 

Thirty  issues  of  o'her  good  bonds,  cities,  towns, 
school  districts  and  timber  loans,    netting  4%   to 
6%,  for  your  selection. 
Customers  in  39  States  buy  of  us. 
ADDRESS : 

William  R.  Compton  Co. 

Merchants  Laclede  Building 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Dept.  D.  Chicago  Office  :  205  La  Salle  Street 


Before  lending  money  to  an  individual,  you  assure 
yourself  of  his  ability  to  repay. 

But  some  investors  think  a  bond  is  different.  It  is 
— somewhat.  But  the  advisability  of  assuring  your- 
self of  the  soundness  of  the  security  is  just  as  important. 

It  is  our  business  to  buy  and  sell  many  issues  of 
the  most  seasoned  bonds.  We  regard  it  also  our 
business  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  prospective  bond- 
buyers  the  result  of  our  investigations  and  our 
facilities  for  rendering  service  and  advice. 

Write  for  circular  D  39. 

N.  W.  Halsey  &  Co. 

Bankers 

New  York  :  49  Wall  St.        Philadelphia  :  W29  Chestnut  St. 
Chicago :  152  Monroe  St.       San  Francisco:  424  California  St. 


now  ' '  not  only  regained  what  was  lost  dur- 
ing the  depression  following  the  panic  of 
October,  1907,  but  that  they  "closely  ap- 
proach the  best  records  ever  obtained, — 
those  witnessed  throughout  the  first  seven 
or  eight  months  of  1908."  On  the  first  day 
of  November  the  index  numbers  stood  at 
$8.9173,  which  reflects  an  advance  of  1.9 
per  cent,  over  the  figures  for  October  1  of 
this  year,  and  7.9  per  cent,  over  the  number 
reported  on  January  1  of  this  year.  Further 
comparisons  are  made  by  the  writer : 

Extending  the  study,  we  find  that  the 
current  showing  displays  a  gain  of  10.5  per 
cent,  over  November  1,  1908,  that  it  is  1.9 
per  cent,  above  the  same  time  in  1907,  while 
a  similar  ratio  represents  the  increase  over 
November  1,  1906.     Contrast  with  Novem- 
ber 1,  1905,  reveals  a  gain  of  8.6  per  cent., 
while  as  compared  with  November  1,  1904, 
the  advance  is  no  less  than  11.4  per  cent. 
On  November  1,   1903,  the  index  number 
stood  at  $7.8671,  which  means  that  present 
prices  show  an  increase  of  13.3  per  cent., 
and  the  gain  over  November   1,    1902,   is 
10.2    per   cent.     By   stepping    to    another 
view-point  the  gage  shows  that  the  Novem- 
ber 1  index  number — $8.9173 — is  10.2  per 
cent,    over    the   most    recent    low    point 
touched  on  June  1,  1908,  but  that  it  is  still 
2.3  per  cent,  under  the  high -water  mark  for 
recent  years,  which  same  was  reached  on 
March  1,  1907.     At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
dex number  for  November  1  this  year  is 
56.7  per  cent,  over  the  lowest  point  ever 
reached  within  the  life  of  our  compilation, 
the  low  mark  having  been  scored  on  July  1, 
1896 — certainly    a    very    deprest     period, 
the  like  of  which  no  one  wants  to  again  ex- 
perience.    The    showing    as    regards    the 
groups  of  commodities  which  go  to  make 
up  the  total  index  number  follows: 


July  1,  Mar.  1,  Nov.  1, 
1896       1907       1908 


Oct.  1,  Nov.  1 
1909     1909 


Breadstuffs $0.0524 

Livestock 1855 

Provisions 1.3619 

Fruits 1210 

Hides  and  leather 8250 

Textiles 1.5799 

Metals 3757 

Coal  and  coke 0048 

Oils 2082 

Naval  stores 0402 

Building  materials...  .0716 
Chemicals  and  drugs..  .6607 
Miscellaneous 2150 


,0.0817 

$0.0973 

3315 

.3210 

211149 

2.0066 

.2003 

,1833 

1.1975 

1.1650 

2.7369 

2.2787 

.8466 

.5758 

.0080 

.0062 

.3428 

.3826 

.1170 

.0639 

.0906 

,0829 

.7083 

.6379 

.3632 

.2662 

$0.0993 

.4010 

2.2214 

.1678 

1.2500 

2.5476 

.5806 

.0067 

.3650 

.0972 

.0805 

.6137 

.3170 


$0.1011 

.3965 

2.2680 

.1763 

1.2750 

2.6023 

.5791 

.0071 

.3824 

.0947 

.0805 

.6058 

.3485 


Total 5.7019     9.1293     8.0674     8.7478     8.9173 

On  November  1,  forty-three  commodi- 
ties were  higher  than  on  October  1 ;  forty 
were  unchanged,  and  twenty-three  had 
declined.  Striking  advances  were  made 
in  live  beeves,  milk,  eggs,  butter,  cheese, 
cotton  and  textiles.  A  compilation  of  the 
average  index  number  for  each  year  since 
1892  is  then  presented.  It  shows  that  the 
average  for  this  year  is  the  highest,  with 
one  exception — the  exception  being  1907 
— that  has  been  recorded  within  the  past 
eighteen  years. 

TAKING    CHANCES 

A  staff  writer  for  The  World's  Work  con- 
tributes to  the  October  number  of  that 
periodical  a  suggestive  paper  on  the  risks 
and  possible  profits  to  the  investor  who 
takes  a  chance.  He  writes  with  caution, 
however,  and  does  not  fail  to  cite  instances 
in  which  men,  after  a  lifetime  of  taking 
chances,  died  leaving  small  estates.  The 
chief  incentive  in  taking  chances  is  that 
when  one  succeeds  the  profit  will  be  large. 
If  he  be  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  and 
possest  of  large  capital,  a  man  will  not  buy 
gilt-edged  bonds  in  a  time  of  panic,  because 
bonds  of  this  class  then  sell  not  far  from  the 


Increase  Your  Money's 
Earning  Power  to  6% 


You  conservative  investors,  who  demand  absolute 
safety  and  the  largest  possible  income  consistent 
with  such  safety,  should  investigate  our  First  Mort- 
gages on  Improved  Real  Estate. 

These  Mortgages  we  offer  to  net  you  a  65S  income. 

They  are  secured  by  well-located,  improved  modern 
city  properties.  We  make  no  loans  on  suburban 
property. 

The  financial  world  offers  no  better  security  than 
does  St.  Joseph  Real  Estate. 

St.  Joseph  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  its  size 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  city  of  homes  and  has 
a  population  of  about  125,000. 

The  real  estate  market  is  strong  and  active. 

We  safeguard  the  investor  in  every  possible  way. 
The  property  must  promise  appreciation  in  value  and 
the  loan  never  exceeds  50%  of  a  very  conservative 
valuation. 

.  We  make  it  our  business  to  see  that  the  insurance 
is  kept  in  force,  that  the  taxes  are  paid  when  due. 

We  collect  the  interest  each  six  months  and  remit 
to  investors  without  charge. 

With  every  mortgage  we  furnish  abstract  of  title, 
attorney's  certificate,  and  insurance  policy  with 
mortgage  clause. 

We  guarantee  absolutely  the  title  to  every  piece  of 
real  estate  upon  which  we  have  a  mortgage. 

These  mortgages  range  in  amounts  from  $1,000  up. 

We  have  published  a  book.  It  gives  the  facts  about 
St.  Joseph  and  the  mortgages  which  we  offer.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  it  upon  request.  [1] 

Munger  Realty  and  Investment  Co, 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $135,000.00 

520  Francis  Street 


St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


HAVE  YOU  GOT  ONE  ? 


We  mean  a  Dans  Improved  Tip  Top 
Duplicator  that  ideal  assistant  always 
ready  to  quickly  muke  100  copies  from 
pen-wriiten  and  50  copies  from  type- 
written original.  Complete  Duplica- 
tor, cap  size  rf»£  HIV  Prints  8%i 
13in  )rostfl«piJ.Vl/Butwedon't 
want  your  money  until  you  are  sat- 
isfied, so  if  interested  just  write  us 
to  send  it  on  10  Pays*  Trial,  with- 
out Deposit.  That's  fair  enough  ttn't  it?  Then  send  to-day  The  FelU 
P.Dftns  Duplieulor  Company.  Daus  BIdg  ,  111  John  Street.  New  York. 


WICS  and  TOUPEES 

Absolutely  non-detectable  toupees-best 
intheworld.  Sent  on  approval.  Rec- 
ommended by  phvsicians.     Catalogue. 

I  on  hah  P.  mil  him  CO. 
113  A  IHllnroe  Street  Lynn,  Mass. 


CQ  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  flfl 

*'*'    .»    IN    CORRECT   SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  l"UU 

ft         THE  QUALITY  MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR  YOUR  MONEY  REFUNDED 
SAMPLE  CAROS    OR    WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 
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A  Guide  to 
Investments 

C  If  you  are  considering  the 
investment  of  funds  and  wish 
to  obtain  a  booklet  treating 
this  subject  in  a  simple  and 
clear  manner  and  intended 
for  those  whose  knowledge 
of  investments  is  limited,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you 
a  copy  of  this  pamphlet  99B 
without  charge. 

E.  H.  ROLLINS  &  SONS 

21  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  DENVER 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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A  Stock 

with  a 

Future 

Investors  should  read  our  latest  report  on  the 

BETHLEHEM 
STEEL  CORPORATION 

Showing  the  wonderful  prospects  of  this 
Company's  stock  as  an  investment. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  business  in  the 
steel  and  iron  fields  assures  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  security  valuations  of  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation. 

One  of  the  oldest  concerns  in  the  steel 
industry,  this  well-known  Corporation 
has  been  reorganized  and  its  resources 
greatly  developed  by  C has.  M.  Schwab, 
who  personally  directs  its  affairs. 

It  owns  four  highly  efficient  plants,  to- 
gether with  valuable  and  extensive  iron 
mines. 

Its  business  is  now  growing  to  such 
proportions  that  the  plant  will  soon  be  ex- 
panded with  a  view  to  doubling  its 
earning  capacity.  Every  investor 
knows  what  this  will  mean. 

Interesting  facts  in  our  Circular  H-31. 

//  rite  for  it  To-day. 

Alfred  Mestre  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stork  Exchange 

52  Broadway        -       -        NEW  YORK 


A  CHRISTMAS 
GIFT  UNIQUE 

NO  matter  how  many  are  the  friends  and 
relatives  to  whom  you  will  send  Christ- 
mas presents,  isn't  it  true  that  in  the  selection 
of  a  gift  for  some  certain  one  you  spend  more 
time,  do  more  thinking  and  planning  than  for  any 
of  the  others  ?  To  this  favored  one  you  must 
send  a  gift  that  is  away-from-tht/-ordinar\ — some 
token  of  your  remembrance  that  is  at  once  ap- 
propriate and  unusual.      Isn't  this  true  ? 

We  suggest  that  you,  in  your  search  for  this 
one  gift  unique,  include  a  study  of  the 

KENNEL  DIRECTORY 
Dec.  4th  and  11th  issues 

For  what  could  be  more  unusual  than  to  give  some 
loved  one  or  some  endeared  friend,  a  living  present,  in 
the  form  of  a  handsome,  fine-blooded,  well-bred  dog. 
As  a  playmate  for  the  children,  as  a  friend  of  the 
"  grown-up-.  "  or  guardian  of  the  home,  a  dog  will  con- 
stantly remind  the  recipient  of  your  thoughtfulii 
and  esteem. 

These  issues  will  contain  quite  a  number  of  high- 
grade  offerings.  The  foremost  Kennels  and  Breeders 
of  fine-blooded  dogs  will  proffer  you  suggestions  which 
should  be  of  assistance  at  this  busy  ^  uletide  season. 
Remember— the  issues  are  Dec.  4th  and  nth. 

TheliteraryDigest 


Our  readers  are 


prices  quoted  for  them  in  good  time-.  Such 
;i  man  prefers  rather  in  bad  times  t<>  take 
stocks  or  junior  bond  issues  which  have 
met  with  heavy  declines,  altho  having 
behind  them  real  values.  Popular  fear  and 
excitement  force  down  such  issues  far  be- 
low what  they  are  worth.  Public  panic 
may  become  a  "great  asset  to  any  man 
armed  with  money  and  knowledge." 
Knowledge,  however,  unless  it  possesses 
money,  "pays  no  dividends."  At  the 
same  time  "money  without  knowledge  has 
wings  of  its  own." 

Many  men  are  led.  in  times  like  the 
present,  to  buy  low-priced  stocks,  altho  in 
general  low-priced  stocks  are  no1  now  cheap. 
The  writer  prints  a  list  of  active  stocks 
recently  prepared  by  "a  young  man  in 
H"Ston  as  a  fair  investment  tor  it  sell . " 
These  stocks  are  all  listed  at  below  $22  per 
share;    some  as  low  as  Sio  a  share-      The 

I  young  man's  theory  was  that  a  similar 
investment  made  in  former  times  would 
have    given    him    now    holdings    in    Union 

'  Pacific,  Northern  Pacific,  Atchison,  and 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  all  at  great  advances. 
While  a  venture  of  this  sort  may  turn  out 
all  right,  it  is  excessively  hazardous  in  times 
like  these,  altho  it  would  be  a  good  specula- 
tion at  a  time  when  catastrophy  loomed 
large  on  the  immediate  horizon.  To  buy 
such  properties  when  the  market  is  high 
is  "to  lay  up  a  heritage  of  disappoint- 
ment." 

A  familiar  example  of  what  low-priced 
ks  may  do  for  a  man  when  bought  in  a 
time  of  panic  is  afforded  by  steel  common, 
which  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago  could 
have  been  bought  for  20  and  has  recently 
been  selling  above  go.  So  also  might  a 
buyer  of  Rock  Island  common  have  made 
a  handsome  profit — nearly  200  per  cent. 
The  writer  remarks  that  conservative 
judges  are  of  opinion  that  an  investor  of 
this  class  "earns  what  he  gets,"  the  mean- 
ing being  that  he  deserves  his  success  be- 
cause of  the  risk  he  took. 

Men  who  buy  low-priced  stocks  in  this 
speculative  spirit  are  common  in  Wall 
Street.  The  habit  with  them  becomes,  in 
fact,  "a  sort  of  disease."  The  writer  knew 
a  man  who  for  twenty  years  lived  in  close 
touch  with  the  market,  always  bought  and 
sold,  but  never  speculated  in  the  sense  that 
he  purchased  stocks  on  a  margin.      His  rule 

|  was  never  to  buy  a  stock  at  a  price  higher 
than  half  its  face  value  and  never  to  sell 
it  under  three-fourths  of  its  face  value.  He 
spent  many  useful  years  working  on  this 
theory  and  talked  freely  of  his  methods  to 

j  other  people,  but  when  he  died  from  worry 
in  the  middle  of  the  panic  of  1907,  his  ex- 
ecutors found  that  his  estate  was  worth 
only  $725.  What  one  ought  to  do,  if  he 
have  a  desire  to  speculate  in  this  manner,  is 
not  to  make  low-priced  stocks  and  specula- 
tive bonds  the  properties  in  which  the  bulk 
of  his  estate  is  invested.  The  man  who 
ignores  this  maxim  and  spends  his  whole 
time  trying  to  pick  "winners"  from  specu- 
lative issues  "is  pretty  sure  to  lose  in  the 
end  most  of  what  he  gains  by  hard  work." 
Speculative  issues  should  be  bought  only 
in  times  of  marked  depression,  and  then 
sold  when  times  are  good,  repurchases 
being  held  in  suspense  until  marked  de- 
pression occurs  again. 
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We  want  to  send 
You  a  Portfolio 

of  Samples  of 

©@0P©M 
d@MP 

THE  DE-LUXE  BUSINESS  PAPER 

If  you  care  about  the  quality, 
character  and  impressiveness  of 
your  stationery — these  samples 
will  be  valuable  to  you.  They 
show  you  what  really  impressive, 
productive  stationery  is.  They 
show  you  business  forms  on  Cou- 
pon Bond ;  handsomely  printed, 
lithographed  and  die-stamped  in 
harmonious  color  combinations. 

If  you  buy  business  stationery  you  need  these 
samples.  They  tell  you  how  to  get  the 
most  impressive,  most  productive  station- 
ery. They  show  you  how  your  letter-head 
or  check  would  look  on  Coupon  Bond. 
They  demonstrate  and  tell  you  why,  of  all 
bond  papers,  Coupon  Bond  is  best  qualified 
to  serve  you,  and  why  it  is  the  first  choice 
of  those  who  recognize  the  actual  earning- 
power  of  high-grade  stationery. 

This  valuable  portfolio  is  free.  Send  for  it 
today.  With  this  portfolio  we  will  also  send 
you  samples  of  our  Berkshire  Text  and  Berk- 
shire Cover  Papers.  These  are  two  most  ex- 
cellent papers  for  fine  book  and  booklet  use. 

American  Writing  Paper  Co. 

#HoIyoke,  Mass.  /^""^v 

Largest  Manufacturers    of  Writ-    /gyiulEuYS 
ing,  book  and  Cover,  and    other   aWrnrjy?/ 
Papers    for    Business    Purposes.     sss^isW 
29  Mills.  "^Zc^T 


Guaranteed  Investments 
to  NET  you 


I  buy  and  sell  First  Lien 
Notes  secured  by  well-im- 
proved and  productive  Farm 
Property  in  the  Richest 
Black-land  Belt  of  Central  Texas.  All 
paper  I  offer  is  secured  by  property  the 
market  value  of  which  is  double  the  loan. 
Amounts  $500  to  $5,000  are  offered.  Cor- 
respondence solicited  from  private  investors 
and  persons  handling  estates  and  trust  funds. 

Reference:  Any  Bank  in  Texas 
Eastern  References  upon  Application 

J.  W.  BUTLER 

President  First  National  Bank 
Clifton,  Texas 

Assets  Over  $300,000 
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How  to  Make 
Bonds  Salable 

We  guarantee  titles  to  property  any- 
where, and  endorse  the  guarantee  on 
the  Bonds,  thus  making  mortgage  Bonds 
doubly  attractive. 

We  guarantee  legality  of  issues, 
thereby  insuring  the  Bond's  validity. 

Our  experts  deal  with  every  phase 
of  the  Bond  problem.  We  draw  Mort- 
gages, furnish  Bond  forms,  act  as 
Trustee,  and  advise  on  methods  of 
marketing  Bonds. 

Any  corporation  or  community  desir- 
ing to  issue  salable  Bonds  will  profit  by 
consulting  us.  [1] 

Title  Guaranty  Trust  Company 


Capital  $2,500,000.00 


Dept.  C  St.  Louu,  Mo 


"TWIN  GRIP" 

PAPER 
FASTENER 

has  double  prongs  that  hold  top,  bottom'" 
and  middle  papers  in  an  all-embracing 
grip.  Just  a  pinch  and  it's  on.  Can  be 
used  over  and  over  again. 

Smooth,  handsome  and  effective. 

Send  for  free  samples  in  four  sizes. 

The  De  Long  Hook  &  Eye  Company, 
Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. 


6%  and  Safety 

in  a  First  Mortgage  bond  issue  of  $350,000 
secured  by  one  of  the  most  valuable  and 
commercially  important  Natural  Resources 
of  this  Country.  The  bonds  are  in  $500 
and  $1,000  denominations  and  form  an  un- 
usually desirable  investment  because: 

1.  The  security  is  conservatively  valued  at 
$4,000,000. 

2.  The  bonds  are  issued  under  our  Serial  Plan 
and  mature  in  equal  semi  annual  install- 
ments from  one  to  seven  and  a  rial  f  >  ears. 

3.  The  bonds  are  protected  by  a  sinking 
fund  which  will  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
entire  issue  from  the  exhaustion  of  less 
than  one-fortieth  of  the  security. 

4.  The  management  of  the  property  is  in 
the  handsof  practical  and  successful  men. 

5.  The  earnings  of  the  Com  pa  ny  will  amount 
to  many  times  the  annual  requirements 
for  both  principal  and  interest 

Peabody, 
Houghteling  &  Co. 

(Established    1865) 
181   La  Salle  Street,  Chicago 

Write  your  name  ami  address  in  the  lower  margin  "f  this 
advertisement,  cut  it  out,  ami  mail  it  t"  us  and  we  will  .  ml 
you  our  circular  No.  682R,  describing  those  limnls. 
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THE   RISE   IN   WESTERN   FARM  LANDS 

C.  M.  Harger,  who  for  some  years  has 
been  well  known  as  a  contributor  to  pop- 
ular magazines  on  Western  industrial  topics, 
has  written  for  The  Financier  of  New  York 
a  brief,  but  suggestive,  article  on  the  finan- 
cial side  of  the  rise  in  Western  farm  lands. 
He  deals  especially  with  the  heavy  increase 
that  has  taken  place  in  farm  mortgages, 
these  mortgages  having  been  executed  by 
farmers  in  order  to  buy  more  land,  since 
their  belief  is  that  values  will  keep  on 
rising.  The  Middle  West  for  eight  years 
has  witnessed  "the  most  notable  land 
price  advance  in  its  history."  Mr.  Harger 
does  not  even  except  the  advances  which 
followed  the  homestead  period.  More- 
over, the  rise  has  been  uninterrupted.  It 
has  "affected  practically  every  acre  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains."  The  rise  has  also  been  felt 
throughout  the  arable  parts  of  the  coast 
region  and  even  semi-arid  regions  have 
been  affected  by  it  to  a  remarkable  extent. 
Prices  "have  doubled  and  trebled  with 
such  rapidity  as  to  astonish  even  the 
Westerners  themselves." 

Every  one  who  has  bought  land  has  done 
so  in  a  belief  that  he  was  ' '  on  the  highway 
to  fortune,  as  in  many  instances  he  has 
been."  Mr.  Harger  notes  that  it  has  been 
common  for  farms  two  hundred  miles 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  from  six 
to  ten  miles  from  a  railroad  station  "to 
change  hands  at  $100  an  acre."  But  this 
price,  in  the  opinion  of  many  experienced 
farmers,  "is  beyond  the  limit  of  earning 
good  interest  on  the  investment."  Sales, 
however,  continue,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
activity  will  continue  in  the  immediate 
future. 

The  result  is  that,  "contrary  to  the 
general  impression,  there  are  probably 
more  real-estate  mortgages  on  Western 
farms  to-day  than  in  the  later  nineties, 
when  farmers  were  supposed  to  be  over- 
burdened with  debt."  This  is  true  not 
only  of  the  number  of  mortgages  but  of 
the  amounts  involved.  Official  figures  are 
at  hand  from  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
These  show  that,  in  1907,  10,658  mortgages 
were  filed  for  a  total  of  $36,432,000,  and 
that  in  the  same  year  17,990  were  canceled 
for  a  total  of  $26,357,000.  In  1908  the 
number  filed  was  16,108,  the  total  being 
$34,408,000,  and  the  number  canceled 
16,094, for  a  total  of  $30,707,000.  In  these 
two  years,  therefore,  the  mortgage  indebt- 
edness was  increased  $13,776,000.  Ne- 
braska is  probably  a  typical  Western  State. 

.Mr.  Harger  comments  further  that  these 
mortgages  "represent  a  far  less  percentage 
of  the  real  value  of  the  land  than  formerly. 
Many  of  them  are  for  sums  greater  than 
was  the  selling-value  of  the  land  twelve 
years  ago.  Farmers  "have  borrowed  for 
the  purpose  of  buying  more  land  or  for 
improving  that  which  they  already  owned." 
The  comforting  thing  about  the  situation 
is  that  farmers  have  not  borrowed  "to 
buy  the  necessities  of  life  as  was  the  case 
Of  old . ' '  The  danger-line  will  come  "when 
they  go  beyond  their  limit  and  take  chances 
on  the  possible  failure  of  crop 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  among  Wes- 
tern farmers  a  rapid  buying  of  new  lands 


By  HUTCHINS  HAPGOOD 

With  Drawings  from  Life  by  JACOB  EPSTEIN 


REALISTIC  sketches  of  the  most 
populous  Jewish  quarter  in  the 
world,  with  the  life-stories  of  many  of 
its  notable  and  interesting  characters, 
their  strange  rites,  customs,  pursuits, 
recreations,  hopes,  and  sorrows. 

Some  of  the  Interesting  Subjects  Treated 

Ghetto  Jews  and  Other  Jews.  How  the  Ghetto 
Jew  differs  from  the  Jew  elsewhere,  and  the  inter- 
esting process  of  his  Americanizing. 

The  Wise  Men  of  the  Ghetto.  Short  Sketches  of 
some  of  the  Ghetto's  notable  scholars,  and  the 
work  that  they  have  accomplished. 

The  Women  of  the  Ghetto.  The  "  old"  and  the 
"  new  "  Jewish  women,  showing  how  some  never 
rise  above  the  sweat-shop,  while  others  become 
dentists,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  writers 

The  Cafes  of  the  Ghetto.  Glimpses  of  some  of 
the  favorite  rendezvous  of  the  Ghetto's  poets, 
authors,  anarchists,  and  actors. 

The  Ghetto  Theaters.  Distinctive  playwrights,  ac- 
tors, poets  and  scenes  in  the  typical  Ghetto  theaters. 

Journalism  in  the  Ghetto.  The  only  quarter  in  the 
woild  having  Yiddish  newspapers — curious  fea- 
tures of  the  journals,  with  portraits  of  some  pictur- 
esque contributors 

Authors,  Artists  and  Literature  in  the  Ghetto. 

Types  of  poets,  novelists,  satirists  and  other  wri- 
ters of  the  Ghetto,  with  examples  of  their  writings, 
and  interesting  facts  about  their  style,  output,  re- 
wards, etc. — Descriptions  of  the  Ghetto  artists  and 
the  new  Ghetto  School  of  Art. 

Odd  Characters 
of  the  Quarter. 

Chats  about  odd 
personalities  in  the 
Ghetto,  including 
inventors,  poets, 
anarchists,  and 
dreamers. 


I2mo,  cloth,  price 
$)  .25  net ;  pottage 
13  cents. 


FUNK  & 
WAGNALLS 
COMPANY 
New  York  &  London 


Get  a  Job 


^\|   H^IX     Nothing  like 
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^^  with  good  ad- 

vice, given  by  one  who  has  placed 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women. 
Get  this  new  book— "How  to  Get  a 
Position  and  How  to  Keep  it."  Thor- 
oughly up-to-date,  sound,  and  sensi- 
ble.    By  mail  54  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  New  York 
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in  the  Southwest  and  in  Canada       Every 

nth  "thousands  of  home-seekers  g< 
the  panhandle  of  Texas  and  many  of  them 
buy."  Large  tracts,  which  as  ranches 
were  formerly  used  only  asgrazing-grounds, 
now  being  transformed  into  farms.  Par- 
titioned lands  are  being  taken  up,  not  only 
by  settlers,  but  by  investors  who  seek  to 
make    profits    from    a    rise.      Lands    which 


years  ago  were  sold  for  $3  an  acre  are 

now    held     at     $20,     or    even     more       The 

attractions  of  land  in  Canada  will  result 

this  year,   it  is  said,   in  an  emigration  of 

aoo    persons    from    the    United    States 

Fanners  in  the  West  have  therefore 
improved  their  condition,  not  merely  he- 
cause  of  the  rise  in  the  value  of  their  crops. 
Farms  which  were  formerly  worth  not 
more  than  $3,000,  have  often  risen  to 
512.000,  so  that  the  farmer  begins  to  buy 
more  liberally,  not  only  of  land,  but  of 
what  to  him  are  luxuries.  But  his  debt 
may  still  be  as  great  as  it  formerly  was  and 
his  income  may  not  have  become  mate- 
rially larger. 

Discussing  the  question  of  further  in- 
crease in  values.  Mr.  Harger  remarks  that 
"if  prices  for  farm-products  continue  at 
their  present  high  tide  the  farms  ought  to 
continue  to  be  in  demand,  for  they  will 
return    interest    on    the    investment  It 

is  only   when   the   price  of  land    shall 
beyond   the   interest-returning   point    that 
investors     will     become     cautious.     That 
time,  he  says,   is  now  approaching,   altho 
the  prospect  is  for  "at   least  another  year 
of  rising  prices  and  extensive  speculation 
I  mjroved  methods  in  farming  and  alterna- 
tion   in   crops    have    wrought    condil 
which    may  postpone   the    cessation  for   a 
longer    time.      In    the    nature    of    things, 
however,   "there  can  m  revcr  a   rise 

such  as  has  been  a  marvel  during  the  last 
half  decade." 

WOMEN  IN   BANKS 

More  and  more  do  banks,  in  which  do- 
me-tic accounts  are  kept,  give  attention  to 
a  Woman's  Department.  Earliest  among 
banks  in  large  cities  in  which  this  attention 
was  especially  paid  was  probably  the  Fifth 
Avenue  of  New  York,  now  one  of  the  great 
successes  among  family  banks.  Mrs.  E. 
B.  B.  Reesor.  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Banker's  Maga:i)ic.  has  an  article  in  which 
she  says  there  are  thousands  of  women  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  who  wish  to  do 
business  in  banks,  but  "dread  the  first 
interview."  Because  of  this  fact,  well- 
known  banks  in  large  American  cities  seek 
a  capable  business  woman  as  manager  of 
the  Woman's  Department.  Minor  posi- 
tions are  also  being  filled  in  constantly 
greater  number  by  women.  Xot  only  are 
they  employed  as  stenographers,  filing- 
clerk-  and  record -keepers,  but  in  many 
banks  "meet  the  customers  over  the  count- 
ers, receive  confidences  and  advise  clients." 

A  woman  usually  enters  a  bank  as  em- 
ployee on  probation  for  three  months,  after 
she  has  signed  her  "secrecy  bond."  which 
means  that  the  affairs  of  the  bank  and  of 
its  customers  "are  no  more  hers  to  talk 
about  than  their  money  is  hers  to  spend." 
She  must  also  fill  out  a  guaranty  bond,  in 
which  any  details  as  to  her  identity,  asso- 


Captains 

of 

Industry 

for  thirty  years 
have  satisfied  their 
office  needs  with 


E3erfc>y  C^fftco  Purnlture 


Convenient — Interiors  of  Derby  Desks  are  divided  to  meet  the  needs 
demanded  by  the  most  methodical  and  exacting  users 
of  desks  and  office  furniture. 

Substantial — In  material  and  construction  with 

Five-ply  cross-bound  writing  beds,  Three-ply  panels, 
Drawer  corners  (front  and  back)  dove-tailed, 
Drawer  bottoms  three-ply,  paneled  in, 
Four  and  eight-piece  dove-tailed  legs. 

C  I  e  g  a  n  t  —  Designed  by  artists  and  made  of  the  finest  Mahogany,  Quar- 
tered Oak  and  other  woods,  with  durable  and  elegant  fin- 
ish, which  may  be  selected  to  harmonize  with  any  office. 

Our   thirty-five   years'    experience    in    office    outfitting   in   at    your   service.       Ask 
our  dealer   in    your   town   to   show   you  the   points   of   superiority  of    the  Derby  Desk. 
Anyone   who  needs  a   desk  can  afford  a   Derby.     You  will  be  pleased  to  know  how 
reasonable  the  price. 


Specialty,  choice  mahog- 
any, but  our  full  lines  meet 
every   taste  and   purse. 


DERBY 


DESK  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS) 


Agencies  in  principal  cities. 
Catalog  291  3  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer  on   request. 


Doubtful 

Securities 

Excluded 

T  "1  7E  do  not  accept  advertisements  of  stocks 

*  "   which  have  not  paid  dividends. 
We  also   exclude    all    mining,    oil,   or    rubber 
stock,  or    any   offering   which    is   the   promo- 
tion  oi'  a   new   company. 

It  is  our  constant  aim  to  protect  the  reader 
from  unreliable  offerings,  and  we  decline 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  business  to 
maintain    this   policy. 

TheJiteraryDigest 


vjui  readers  ars  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  wnen  writing  to  advertisers. 
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{T[  The  long  unruffled  sunlit 
swell  of  the  Pacific;  its  white 
beaches;  the  invigorating,  rich 
thrill  of  the  surf;  these  are 
some    of    California's  charms. 


The  Limited  Train 
of  Limitless   Luxury 

for  sleeping  car  passengers  only,  which  em- 
bodies all  that's  newest  and  best  in  equipment 
and  service. 

The  dining  car  service  is  just  a  little  better 
than  you  can  imagine.      The  de  luxe 

(jolden   Jjtate  Limited 

via  Rock  Island  Lines 

realizes  your  expectations,  and  makes  the  three 
day  trip  to  Southern  California  a  perfect  joy. 

Modern  drawing-room  and  state-room  Pull- 
mans, an  observation  salon  and  library,  barber 
and  valet  service  and  a  corner  of  your  favorite 
club. 

Daily  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Francisco,  by  the  route  of 
lowest  altitude. 

Low  altitudes  all  of  the  way  mean  sum- 
mer most  of  the  way. 

Other  good  trains  every  day  from  Chicago, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  Memphis, 
with  choice  of  routes. 

Send  today  for  our  nen>,  beautifully  illustrated 

book  on  California.     Free  on  request. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager,    1815    La  Salle  Station,  Chicago,  HI. 
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REVISED    EDITION  — JUST    PUBLISHED 


Washington 

Its  Sights  and  Insights 

By  HARRIET  EARHART  MONROE 

A   chatty,   entertaining   guide  to  the  National 
Capital,  full  of  anecdote  and  uncon- 
ventional description 

"This  is  an  extraordinarily  readable 
account  of  the  great  capital." — Lutheran 
Observer,  Phila. 

i2mo,  Cloth.    Many  Illustrations. 
Price,  $i.oo  net ;  by  mail,  $1.10. 

ll\k  A  WAGMLLS  COMPANY        XEW  YORK  AM)  LOSDOS 


VISIT 

PORTO    RICO 

Our  steamers  afford  passengers  every  luxury  of 
modem  travel.  Perfect  cuisine.  All  outside 
staterooms.  Metal  bedsteads  instead  of  berths. 
Wireless  telegraphy. 

Porto  Rico  is  an  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

A  special  cruise  of  three  weeks  can  be  taken 
from  New  York  to  and  around  the  Island.  The 
steamer  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire  trip.  The 
principal  ports  are  visited.  $140  covers  all  ex- 
penses.     Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

12  Broadway,  New  York 

Bran,  h  Ticket  Office,  290  Broadway 
Or  KAYMO.V1)   A,    \\  III  M  «>>l|[     l'i  inr-ipiil  lilies 


The  Berkshire  Hills  Sanatorium 

Established  Thirty-one  Years 
For  the  exclusive  treatment  of  cancer  and  all  other  forms  of 
malignant  and  benign  new-erowths  (except  those  in  the  stomach, 
other  abdominal  organB,  and  the  thoracic  cavity), 

With  the  Escharotic  Method 

(without  resorting  to  surgical  procedure). 
Ask  your  family  physician  to  make  a  personal  investigation. 
This  institutioo  is  conducted   upon  a  strictly  ethical  basis. 
Complete  information  given  upon  request.     Address, 
Wallace  E.  Brown,  M.D.,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


ciations  and  home  life  are  put  down.  She 
must  live  either  at  home  or  at  some  place 
that  is  approved  of  by  the  bank.  In  fact, 
"her  whole  life,  as  it  were,  is  an  open  map 
before  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  head 
officials."  Of  the  fitness  of  women  for 
many  bank  positions  the  writer  says: 

System  and  detail  appeal  to  a  woman. 
She  slips  quickly  into  the  routine  and 
grasps  the  meaning  of  the  work;  she  pos- 
sesses greater  patience,  has  more  physical 
endurance  and  is  endowed  with  keener 
intuition  than  men.  The  part  of  the  busi- 
ness to  which  she  is  assigned  becomes  at 
once  to  her  her  life;  she  wants  it  to  succeed 
and  puts  her  best  thoughts  into  it.  Every 
depositor  is  her  friend;  she  feels  that  the 
accounts  must  grow  and  suggests  ways  to 
young  people  of  keeping  their  money;  she 
tells  what  their  interest  will  be  and  does 
little  sums  for  them,  showing  how  money 
can  be  spent  better  on  an  increasing  bank 
account  than  upon  trifles  that  happen  to  be 
bought  because,  for  the  moment,  they  ap- 
peal to  the  eye,  and  the  money  is  in  the 
pocketbook   to  buy   them. 

A  customer's  signature  is  remembered 
as  easily  as  a  pattern  on  a  piece  of  lace;  the 
slightest  deviation,  and  she  detects  it,  and 
this  power  of  picturing  the  tiniest  details 
in  the  mind  is  of  greatest  service  in  remem- 
bering handwriting.  I  have  not  heard  of 
a  forgery  where  a  woman  stood  as  paying 
teller  in  a  bank.  Her  fingers  are  quick  in 
counting  money,  her  eye  observes  each 
particular  piece,  she  knows  where  every- 
thing is,  and  when  the  day  is  done  her 
balance  is  before  her — she  has  not  lost  sight 
of  it  for  one  moment  during  banking  hours. 

In  the  matter  of  salaries  paid,  the  writer 
remarks  that,  in  the  lower  positions,  men 
and  women  receive  the  same  amount  for 
the  same  work.  In  higher  places  men  re- 
ceive more.  While  there  are  plenty  of 
places  for  men  with  salaries  of  $5,000,  she 
has  never  heard  of  one  for  a  woman.  The 
woman  who  gets  $2,000  or  $2,500  is  looked 
upon  as  "a  marvel  of  cleverness."  Salaries 
range  from  $1,000  to  $1,500,  a  beginner  re- 
ceiving $200  or  $300. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  ERIE  RAILROAD 

The  recent  annual  report  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company  has  been  commented 
on  generally  with  favor  and  interest,  in  that 
it  demonstrates  the  means  by  which  the 
road,  having  been  saved  from  threatened 
bankruptcy  through  the  heroic  efforts  of  the 
late  Mr.  Harriman,  seems  likely  now  to 
enter  upon  a  period  of  continued  rest  from. 
its  troubles.  A  serious  deficit  has  been 
converted  into  a  considerable  surplus,  the 
means  resorted  to  having  been  not  only 
the  securing  of  an  increase  in  revenue,  but 
a  marked  diminution  in  operating-expenses. 
Attention  has  been  in  particular  called  to 
the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from 
what  is  known  as  the  Gaymard  cut,  which 
has  enabled  a  locomotive  to  haul  a  far 
greater  amount  of  freight  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  Hudson  watershed,  and  thus 
effect  a  notable  saving  in  coal  bills  and  wear 
and  tear  of  rolling  stock. 

Coincident  with  these  comments,  are 
now  heard  rumors  that  the  death  of  Mr. 
Harriman  may  result  in  the  Erie  becoming 
eventually  part  of  some  great  transcon- 
tinental system.  In  Wall  Street,  rumors 
were  started  early  in  November  that  the 
road  had  actually  been  sold  to  the  St. Paul 
system.  This  rumor  died  out,  and  then  it 
was  said  that  another  road  was  about  to 
buy  the  Erie — the  Rock  Island.  This 
rumor,  however,  did  not  receive  much 
credence,  mainly  because  the  Rock  Island 
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has  not  sufficient  credit  to  rehabilitate  the 
Erie 

A  writer  in  The  Financial  World  believes 
that  it  the  Erie  should  ever  become  part  of 
any  great  system  it  will  be  likely  to  go  to 
the  Northern  Pacific.     Mr.  Morgan  and  his 

house,  who  for  years  have  been  bankers  and 
financial  advisers  of  that  system,  are  still 
deeply  interested  in  the  Erie,  "probably 
the  largest  single  holder  of  Erie  securities; 
in  fact,  the  largest  creditor,  for  his  firm  lasl 
year  ]  aid  out  several  million  dollars  for 
coupons  in  order  not  to  cripple  the  meager 
financial  resources  of  the  railroad."  Since 
Mr.  Harriman's  death,  it  has  fallen  to  Mr. 
Morgan's  house  to  shape  the  future  of  the 
Erie  The  question  now  is  "whether  it 
shall  keep  on  struggling  as  an  independent 
organization  or  become  a  part  ofagreat  and 
,-troni:  system." 

The  writer  notes  that  Mr.  Morgan  is  al- 
ready in  charge  of  the  reorganized  Chicago 
&  Great  Western,  "which  will  hardly  be 
allowed  to  lead  an  independent  existence 
long."  A  consolidation  of  that  road  and 
the  Erie  with  the  young,  rich  and  vigorous 
Northern  Pacific  "would  mean  one  of  tin- 
strongest  transcontinental  lines  "  The  Erie, 
once  rejuvenated  properly,  "could  be  made 
rich  and  prosperous,  but  only  some  road 
hRe  the  Northern  Pacific  could  raise  the 
necessary  funds  for  such  a  rehabilitation." 


Then   iind    Now 


A  prince  espoused  a  beggar-maid 

In  days  when  princes  were  supreme, 
Fit  which  his  fame  will  never  fade, 

His  love  is  every  poet's  theme, 

Yet  we  should  cease  the  deed  to  praise, 
For  things  have  strangely  altered  since. 

This  is  the  union  nowadays — 

"  A  maiden  weds  a  beggar  prince." 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Candid. — An  alien  wanted  to  be  naturalized  and 
M  a>  required  to  fill  out  a  blank.  The  first  three  lines 
'jf  the  blank  had  the  following  questions:  "Name?" 
"Born?"  and  "  Business?" 

He  answered: 
Name — Michael  Lcvinsky." 

"  Born — Yes." 

"  Business — Rotten." — Saturday  Evening  Post. 


The  First  Lesson. — Father — "Well,  Carolyn, 
how  do  you  like  school?" 

Carolyn  (aged  six) — "Oh,  so  much,  papa!" 

Father — "That's  right,  daughter.  And  now  what 
have  you  learned  to-day." 

Carolyn — "  I've  learned  the  names  of  all  the  little 
boys." — Harper's  Bazar. 


Shakespeare  on  Baseball.— -1  will  go  root. — 
"Richard  III." 

Now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man. — "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing." 

Out,  I  say. — "Macbeth." 

I  will  be  short. — "  Hamlet." 

Thou  canst  not  hit  it;  hit  it!  hit  it! — "Love's 
Labor  Lost." 

He  knows  the  game. — "Henry  VI." 

O,  hateful  error. — "Julius  Caesar." 

A  hit,  a  hit.  a  very  palpable  hit! — "Hamlet." 

He  will  steal,  sir.— "All's  Well  That  Ends  Well." 

Whom  right  and  wrong  have  chosen  as  umpire. — 
"  Love's  Labor  Lost." 

Let  the  world  slide. — "Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

He  has  killed  a  fly. — "Titus  Andronicus." 

The  play  as  I  remember  pleased  not  the  million. 
— "Hamlet." 

What  an  arm  he  has. — "Coriolanus." 

They  can  not  sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench. — 
"Romeo  and  Juliet." 

Upon  such  sacrifices  the  gods  themselves  threw 
incet  se.—     King  Lear." — Chicago  Tribune. 
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One  of  the  many  delights  of  a  visit  here  is  to  take 
a  coach  ride  through  the  Coconino  pine  forest 
on  the  rim  of  the  canyon, 
Modern  equipment, 
experienced  drivers 
and  fine  roads. 

The  luxurious 

California 
Limited 

Carries  a  Pullman  for  the  Canyon. 


Two  to  five  days'  time,  $6.  50  rail- \ 
road  fare,  a  reasonable  hotel  bill  at  El 
Tovar  (management  of  Fred  Harvey) 
and  a  few  dollars  for  rim  and  trail  trips 
—  that's  all  the  extra  expense. 

Write  me  for  illustrated  booklets — 
"Titan  of  Chasms,"  "El Tovar"  and 
"California  Limited." 


W.  J.  BLACK,  Pass. 
Traffic  Mgr.,A.T.  & 
S.  F.  Ry.  System. 
10(14  Railway  Exch. 
Chicago. 


JAMAICA 


IT'S  SUMMER 
NOW  IN 

"THE  LAND  OF  SCENIC  AND  CLIMATIC  PERFECTION" 

To    add  to    the   delightful  charms    of   a   winter  vacation  in 

Jamaica  end  the  West  Indies,  and  to  experience  the  pleas* 

ures  of  luxurious  voyaging,  make  the  ocean  trip  on  one  of 

the    superb    6,000-ton    PRINZ    steamers    of    the    ATLAS 

SERVICE,    {Hamburg  American  Line),    sailing    weekly    from 

New  York. 

These  vessels   offer  all    the  comforts    and    conveniences    of 

of    our    well    known    trans-Atlantic    steamers.      They    are 

ideally  adapted  for  this  service. 

Commodious   and  home-like  staterooms,    splendid  saloons, 

spacious  decks,  excellent  cuisine. 


RATES 

TO   JAMAICA 


=  { 


One  Way  $45.00 
Round  Tnp  $85.00 


Alio    cruise*   of    3   weeks    duration    and    longer,    calling    at 

Jamaica,  Colon    (Panama  Canal),    Savanilla,  Cartagena,    Santa 
Marta,    Port  Liraon,   Costa  Rica 

Leave    New   York   every   week.        Rate,  including   state- 
room  accommodations   and    meals,  $125   upwards. 

Send  for  Booklet  giving  full  particulars. 

Hamburg-American  Line  41-45  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Boston    Philadelphia    Chicago    St.  Louis    San  Francisco 
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K  TRADE-MARK      REGISTERED 

Modern  Hotel,  Steam  Heat.  Electric  Lights.  Rooms 
with  private  bath— Golf,  Hiding,  Hunting  Reserve- 

TATE  SPRING  WATER 

Prescribed  by  physicians,  on  sale  by 
druggists,  everywhere,  for  Consti- 
pation, Dyspepsia,  Stomach,  Liver. 
Kidney,  Bladder,  and  Blood  Troubles. 

J.  M.  STUDEBAKER,  automobile  manu- 
facturer, South  Bend,  Ind.,  says: 
"I  owe  my  life  and  health  to  the 
waters  of  Tate  Spring." 

PRICES  f. o.b; Case, ldoz.  !< gal. Bot 
15.00,  Demijohn  5  gal.  $2.25;  Rocker- 
john  5  gal.  §2.75;  Carboy  12  gal.  $3.75; 
Bbl.  33  gal.  $5.00;  >2  bbl.  15  gal.  $3.50. 

Tate  Spring  Co*, 

Tate  Spring:,  Tern. 
P.  O.  Box.  80 
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Sendforafree  72-page  Foreign  Travel  Book 
"BIG  AND  LITTLE  JOURNEYS" 

containing  detailed  itineraries  of  attractive 
Tours  under  escort  and  independent  to 
the  Orient,  Europe  and  Oberammergau 
Passion  Plays,  1910. 

IIEEKHAV    TOEBIST   CO. 
340  Washington  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


EUROPEAN     TOU 


!5S 


EUROPE 


You  will  go  SOME- 
TIME,   why   not    in 
1910,  with  the  added 
attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  for  Booklet 
MABKTEBS    FOREIGN    TOURS 
298  Washington  St.,   Boston 
31  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 


JAMAICA 

By  Prinz  Steamers  of  the 
Atlas  Service;  modern 
in  every  way ;  fare  one 
way  $45 ;  round  trip  $85. 
Steamers  sailing  weekly 
from  New  York.  Other 
trips  of  longer  duration. 

Write  us  for  booklet 
HAMBURG -AMERICAN    LINE 


KEW  YORK 
CHItACO 


PHILADELPHIA  I10STON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


f\n  I  t  IWIT  CLARK'S  TWELFTH  AN- 
\J  KICIl  I  Nl  AL  CRUISE,  February 
5,  19HI.  <S  days,  $400  and  up.  by  specially 
chartered  cruiser.  Three  cruises  'round 
the  world.  'I  ours  to  Europe. 
F.  C.  CLARK.  Times  Building,  New  York. 

PAI.ESTIAE 

1 1  uiii  1    (.iti  i:<  1 

OBKIi  Ulll  )<.  It«.  1 1  ' 
Eleventh  season.     Variety  of  tours  at  dif- 
ferent dates  and  prices.     Write  for  booklet. 
II     W.  Ill  .YYIYti  A  CO. 

102  Congregational  House         Boston,  Mass. 


EGYPT 


DEC.  II 


th 


A  7-months' 
trip  under 
PERFECT 

CONDITIONS 


ROUND  the  WORLD 

also  Japan—South  America 

EUROPE-PASSION   PLAY 

THE  C0LLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 

424  Boylston  Street        -        -        Boston 


Florida's 
unique 
Planta- 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

tion  Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  regions 
Hunting  and  fishing.  500  acres  orange 
groves.  Modern  accommodations.  Open 
Dec.  15th.     Write  for  terms  and  booklet. 

H.  GUY  NICKERSON,  Florence  Villa  P.  0.,  Fla. 

16th  Annual  Private  Train  Tour  to 

ALL  MEXICO  M'cnrsas 

The  city,  the  tropics,  the  beaches,  1  tie  moun- 
tains, the  prehistoric  ruins.  Si  weeks  luxu- 
rious, restful  IUYMGIIT  travel,  with  expert 
guidance.  Address  The  American  Tourist 
Assn.,    1417   Marquette    fildg.,  Chicago,  111. 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  S: 

health  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-tropic  Southern 
Arizona,  easily  reached  uy  the  Santa  Fe,  Climate 
frostless,  rainless,  sunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  moun- 
tain trails,  shoot  quail,  play  tennis  or  swim  out- 
doors. High  class  hotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouse*.      Write  for  booklet.  *■ 

A.   VV.  CHAFFEE,  Mgr.,  Box  K,    Hot  Springs.  Ariz. 

WORLD  TOURS  £r  j^r^o 

1M  II  KM  Its  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. November  Tour  to  Spain.  Sicily, 
Italy,    France. 

Twelve  Tours  in   1910  for   all   parts  of 
Kurope,  including  Oberammergau. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year)       S3  Broadwiiy,  lew  York 

to  Europe  or  in  America 
will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  partv  of  eight.  Address 
lUM'OCK'S  TOI  Hn  11::;  u,.„„  St.,  Krooblyn 


FREE  TRIP 


$250 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

I  l-Z       ItHACOA     Mllll   I.       BOSTOY 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
handled.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  lil  Trinity    PI.,    Boston. 


ANCIENT  CITIES 

of  Yucatan,  Mexico 

\TCATAS  is  marvelous  Yucatan  was 
1  the  cradle  of  all  human  progress. 
Her  fifty  ruined  and  party  buried  citie» 
amply  testify  to  this  fact.  Her  prehistoric 
Mayan  cities  antedated  every  other  civil  izr. 
tinn  in  the  world,  and  their  ruins  are 
intensely  interesting  to  all.  whether  anti- 
quarian, world-traveler,  or  casual  tourist. 
Yucatan  is  a  delightful  country  and  is  easily 
reached  by  means  of  the  magnificent  WARD 
LINE  steamers  from  New  Yoik.  Send  for 
literature  describing  The  Ancient  Itulna 
of  %  iicatan  to 
Department  B,  Ward  Line,  New  York.or 

YUCATAN  TOURS  BUREAU 

P.  Q.  Box  25  Progreso,  Yuc,  Mex. 

TABET'S  HIGH-CLASS  TRAVELS 

Small,  select  and  limited  parties 

The  Holy  Land 

Turkey  &  Greece 

Booklet  and 
further  particu- 
lars ou  request. 

389  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 
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THE  COLLVER  TOURS  COMPANY 
421  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON 


EGYPT 

PAiEsnw 
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GREECE 
ITALY 

SPAIN 

BOOKLET 

ON 
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PALESTINE-  191G 

Oberammergau 

Write  for  particulars  and  itinerary 
THE    t'HAl'TAUqt'A    TOrilS,  Applot..n.  ffhmnsn 

Ejr.vpt  and  Palestine -«i«Mi 

British  Isles  1'iiiir 350 

ObermnntercriLii  Special  350 

lie  rli  n-  Athens.  Home- London        400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcester.  Mm 


European  Tours 

Parties  Limited— Good  Hotels 

$170  up— Best  References 

DAVIDSON'S     MM  It- 

5931    IVim    Avenue,  l'ittshurg,  Pa. 


JOHNSON    S    TOURS    Oberammergau 

June,  1910.  liii:ii-L-rit'l.>.   12th year.  Book  and  ninp. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 

EUROPESfJhe  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tours,  Box  1055        Pittsburg 


Passion  $240°° 

Play    EUROPE  (60  days)  and  up 

Educational  Tours.  Preparatory  Beading. 

THE    BOSTON    Tit  A  V  El,    SOCIETY 

30«  Berkeley  Bids.,  Boston 


OBIKXT— Five  wi  eks  in  Egypt— Pale-tine. 
OBEBAMMKBIiAl'-Eleven  Tours 

\OKTH  CAPK-With  or  without  Russia 
ART    TO  IB- Italy.    Germany.     Holland, 
England. 

Our  leaders  show  you  much  modern  lifr 
THE  ril4fT.il  qui  TOURS  APP1. ETON.  WIS. 

THE    ORIENT    1910 

EC  YPT- PALESTINE-GREECE 

Sail  in  February  and  enjoy  tlie  ideal 
season.  It  is  time  to  make  preparation!. 
Our  plans  are  made  —  we  include  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Send 
for  announcement. 

■  tl  It  I    A  I    OE  I'NIYEBSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


REAL  ESTATE 


ALFALFA.  AND  FRUIT  LANDS  in  the 
Pecos  Valley.  *50  an  acre  and  up,  will 
make  you  rich  in  a  few  years.  Write  to-day 
for  Pecos  Valley  literature  and  six  months' 
subscription  to  "  The  Earth,"  our  land 
journal,  free.  C.  L.  Seagraves,  Gen.  Col- 
onization Agent.  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  Ry.,  1172  D, 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  1 0 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,849  "F."  Washington, 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $8,500  offered  for 
one  invention.  Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  '  and  "  What  to  Invent  "  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.     Established  16  years. 

Chnndlee  A  Chandlee.  Patent  Attys. 
9S5  F  Street  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
looks  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman.  806  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  promptly  obtained  or  no  fee. 
Best  rates,  refer,  rices  and  results.  Free 
Searches.  D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 

Washington  D.  C. 

PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  and  Pay. 
Advice  and  books  free.  Rates  reasonable. 
Highest  references.    Best  results. 

Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent  Lawyer, 
612  F  Street  Washington.  D.C. 

FOR  BUSINESS   AND 
PROFESSIONAL  PEOPLE 

INDEX 

Your  telephone  books  or  any  other  books, 
two  sets  ten  cents. 

Address  UTILITY  CO.,  Dept.  G, 
Paschall  P.  ()..  Phila.,  Pa. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTIGATE  CALIFORNIA  SECURI- 
1  IKS  which  return  from  5%  to  &Yzi  on  the 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bunds  suitable  for  Banks. 
Bankers,  Trust  Companies.  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regaiding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  to  return  greatest  yield  ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Security, 
Water  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  COIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN   CALIFORNIA,     Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

AN  INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
MORTGAGES  nets5t  to  1%.  Not  affected 
by  trustsor  panics.  Absolutelysafe,  steadily 
increasing  in  value.  From  $500  upwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
"BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES."  Monad- 
nock  Building  Chicago. 


WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM  AND  CITY  LOANS  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTERN  MORTGAGE  LOAN 
CO.,     P.  O.  Box  277,     Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  $5.00(1  BUSINESS  in  two  yearB. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed:  big  field.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  money;  refer  business  to 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan.  American  Collection  Service, 
56  State  Detroit,  Michigan. 


MACHINERY 


RIFE   AUTOMATIC  HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps  water  by  water  power — no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.     Guaranteed      Catalog  Free. 
Rife  Ram  Co..  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 


FOR    MEN 


WEAR  A  FUR- LINED  OVERCOAT,  We 
sell  direct  at  wholesale  prices.  $30foracoat 
of  Kersey  cloth,  lined  with  mnskrat;  Per- 
sian lamb  collar.  Retailers  ask  $50.  Fit 
and  workmanship  guaranteed.  Send  size; 
we   will    ship    coat    COD.    for   inspection. 

IMPORTKRS  FUR  COMPANY 
14  West  22d  Street  New  Y'ork. 


HELP  WANTED 


ART  AND    UTILITY    POTTERY 

Wanted:  experienced  young  man  to  take 
charge  of  a  new  plant.  Splendid  location. 
Clay  very  high  quality;  quantity  unlimited, 
and  mined  at  extremely  low  price,  Address 
Box  No.  230,  Care  Literary  Dig  st.  


Railway  Mail  Clerks-Commencement  salary 
$800.  Rapid  advancement  to  $1400.  Examin- 
ations everywhere  soon.  Preparation  free. 
Write   for   schedule.      Franklin   Institute, 

Dept.  M,  57. Rochester.  N.  Y 

WANTED  experienced  land  salesmen, 
capable  of  handling  townsite  proposition. 
Salary  and  liberal  commission  to  right 
parties.    Reference  and  experience. 

WINNIE  TOWNSITK  COMPANY 
324  Security  Building      Minneapolis,  Minn. 


RAILWAY     MAIL     CLERKS      WANTED. 

Salary  $1,000. 

FRANKLIN    INSTITUTE, 

Dept.  M.  57, Rochester.  N.  Y. 


OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  82DuaneSt.,  New  York  City. 


Never  Before  Offered;  RebuiltUnderwoods, 
Olivers,  Remington-,  others.  S15toi-  IS;  worth 
double;  sent  allowing  trial.  (Est.  1881).  Con- 
solidated  Typewriter  Exc,  245  B'way,  N.  Y. 
Typewriters. —Hammond,  Franklin,  $10.00; 
Remington,  $12.00;  Smith  Premier.  $15.00; 
Oliver.  $29.00.  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
Typewriter  Exch..Rm. 37.217  W.125th  St.N.Y. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


A  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  FREE! 
Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Page  Wire  — the  strongest  fence 
wire  made!  See  the  Page  Knot  —  the  knot 
thai  can't  tome  off!  Geta  Free  copy  of  Page 
Fence  Catalog,  explaining  its  amazing  dur- 
ability, elasticity  and  economy.  Just  a 
postal.  Address  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co  ,  Box  211  F  Adrian.   Michigan. 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  CURED  HAMS. 
Best  known.  Buy  direct  from  the  farm. 
One  year  old,  8  to  16  pounds,  25c.  per  pound. 
FOREST  HOME  FARM.   Pnrcellvill.  .   \ [a 

HONEY— Direct  from  Apiarv;  flav  r  and 
sweetness  of  Calif.  Sage;  finest  flavored  deli- 
cacy. Superior  toother  honey  Prices  and 
information  free.  Spencer  Apiaries.  Nord- 
hoff,  Calif. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  WOMAN,  classical  college,  univer- 
sity, foreign  education,  speaks  French,  Ital- 
ian,wants  literary  position, tutor  ortransla- 
tor.    C. R. B..  189  So. Oxford  St. .  Bkl> n„ N.  Y. 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

"MY  OWN  PHILOSOPHY  and  other 
Poems  and  Dramas."  This  is  a  300-page 
book,  8vo,  cloth  ;  finely  bound  and  full 
of  original  ideas.  Send  postal-note  or  draft 
of  $1.50  to 

WERNER  EGGERTH 
1614  Montgomery  Ave.  Spokane.  Wash. 

OLD    BOOKS— An   extremely    choice   li- 
brary of  the  older  English  authors  for  sale, 
rich  in  the  best  editions  of  the  great  Dram- 
atists.    Catalogue  on  request 
George  P.  Humphrey  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

HOTEL  and  DINING-ROOM  ETIQUETTE. 

Teaches  the  art  of  ordering  Dinners,  after- 
theatre  suppers,  etc..  at  Leading  Hotels  and 
Restaurants.  Price  $1.00.  Guy  Vinson.  Pub., 
734  Fifth  St..  Louisville.  Ky. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special  — Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT    L.    JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.    Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

FOR.  WRITERS 

AUTHORS     SEEKING      A    PUBLISHER 

should  communicate  with 

The  Cochrane  Publishing  Co 

1151  Tribune  Building. New  York  City 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Moving  Pictures,   etc. 
MOTION    PICTURE     MACHINES,     Film 

Views.  Magic  Lanterns,  slides,  and  similar 
Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalog  Free.  We  also 
Buy  Magic  Machines.  Films.  Slides,  etc. 
Harbach  &  Co..  S09    i  ilhert   St.,  Phila.,  Pa, 

Gencnlncj 

1000  FAMILIES.  300  Coats-of-Anns,  in  our 
i  ■  Catalogue.  135  pages,  beautifully  illus- 
trate). Price  16  cents.  Research  and  Pub- 
lishing Frank  alueen  Genealogical 
Co..  3  West  42d  Street.  New  York. 

Aiitosrrnplis 

AUTOGRAPH  LETTERS  of  Celebrities 
Bought  and  Sold  Send  for  price  lists, 
WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN,  225  Fifth  Ave.. 
N.  Y.  I'll1     'THE  COLLECTOR."  $1  a  year. 
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HOW  THE  STANDARD-OIL  VERDICT  IS 

RECEIVED 

WHILE  a  pean  of  jubilation  might  have  been  expected  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Government's  legal  victory  over  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company,  a  note  of  bewilderment  and  uncertainty  seems 
to  mark  the  comment  of  the  press  as  a  whole.  Even  The  Call,  the 
leading  Socialist  organ  of  New  York,  receives  the  news  with  cyni- 
cal indifference.  "Orders  to  dissolve  trusts,"  it  remarks,  "have 
been  issued  again  and  again,  but  the  trusts  have  never  yet  failed 
to  discover  a  method  enabling  them  to  maintain  their  existence." 


pal  company  the  shares  to  which  they  are  equitably  entitled  in  the 
stocks  of  the  defendant  corporations  which  are  parties  to  the  com- 
bination." Until  the  dissolution  of  the  illegal  combination  the 
defendants  are  "enjoined  and  prohibited  .  .  .  from  engaging  01 
continuing  in  commerce  among  the  States  or  in  the  Territories  of 
the  United  States." 

More  definite  comment,  of  course,  is  to  be  looked  for  after  the 
Supreme  Court  has  passed  upon  the  verdict,  but  just  at  present 
exultation  over  another  court  victory  for  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Law  is  somewhat  dampened  by  the  knowledge  that  the  virtue  of 
that  law  in  its  present  form  is  under  grave  suspicion.     It  will  be 
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THE   JUDGES   WHO    ORDERED    THE    DISSOLUTION    OF   THE    STANDARD    OIL   TRUST. 


The  indecisive  note  in  the  newspaper  comment  does  not  seem  to 
indicate  any  friendliness  toward  Standard  Oil,  but  rather  a  con- 
viction that  the  present  law  and  the  recent  verdict  are  either  inad- 
equate, or  else  inimical  to  legitimate  as  well  as  illegitimate  busi- 
ness. As  stated  in  our  last  issue,  after  three  years  of  litigation, 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  orders  the  dissolution 
of  the  Standard-Oil  Trust  as  an  illegal  combination  in  restraint  of 
trade.  According  to  the  verdict  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey  is  enjoined  from  exercising  any  control  or  influence 
over  the  acts  of  its  subsidiary  companies,  and  these  subsidiary 
companies  are  enjoined  from  paying  any  dividends  to  the  New 
Jersey  company.  But  "the  defendants  are  not  prohibited  by  this 
decree  from  distributing  ratably  to  the  shareholders  of  the  princi- 


remembered  that  no  less  a  foe  of  corporate  iniquity  than  Theodore 
Roosevelt  has  said  that  the  Sherman  Law  hits  wide  of  the  mark 
through  its  failure  to  distinguish  between  "good  "and  "bad  "trusts  ; 
and  President  Taft  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  urged  an  amend- 
ment to  remedy  this  defect.  "  It  is  no  mere  coincidence,"  remarks 
the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.),  "that  the  day  which  saw  this 
decision  made  public  was  the  day  upon  which  the  newspapers  pub- 
lished Attorney-General  Wickersham's  program  denning  the  Gov- 
ernment's constructive  policy  upon  the  antitrust  question." 
According  to  the  Attorney-General's  proposed  definition  :  "When 
two  or  more  persons  combine  to  prevent  a  third  from  engaging  in 
trade  or  commerce  except  upon  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  combination  and  take  some  action  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
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THE     LITERARY     DIGEST 


I  Decern  her  4, 


of  such  combination  " — then  there  is  a  private  wrong,  or  a  crime, 
according  to  the  effect  produced.  "  Now  the  Supreme  Court  may 
decree  the  meaningless  Sherman  Law  to  mean  this,"  suggests  The 
Transcript j  "or  if  Congress  is  wise  and  sane  it  may  enact  this 


GREATEST  "CONTROL1'   IN   THE  WORLD. 

— From  the  New  York  American. 

into  law  or  pass  some  statute  whose  effect  will  he  not  dissimilar." 
According  to  the  same  paper  the  Circuit-Court's  decision  is  little 
better  than  "a  Procrustean  test  for  honest  men  to  die  by."  To 
many  other  Eastern  papers  the  chief  lesson  of  the  Standard-Oil 
decision  seems  to  be  that  the  Antitrust  Law  must  be  amended.  In 
its  present  form,  these  papers  say,  it  has  become  more  and  more  of 
an  enigma  during  the  nineteen  years  it  has  been  on  the  statute- 
books,  and  until  its  scope  is  finally  and  authoritatively  defined  we 
can  have  no  assurance  of  business  peace  in  this  country.  Empha- 
sizing the  need  of  amending  the  Antitrust  Law  if  the  Supreme 
Court  sustains  its  latest  interpretation,  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
(Fin.)  says : 

"The  commanding  commercial  position  of  the  United  States  is 
due  to  the  strength  and  efficiency  of  its  industrial  combinations. 

"It  is  time  for  Congress  to  declare  that  business  combinations 
which  eliminate  wasteful  competition  without  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  competition,  which  tend  to  increase  rather  than  restrict 
trade,  are  lawful." 

The  Standard-Oil  decision,  following  the  Northern-Securities 
decision  and  the  decision  in  the  Tobacco-Trust  case,  is  generally 
accepted  by  the  press  as  dealing  the  finishing  blow  to  the  "holding 
company."  What  will  be  the  next  device,  the  editors  ask,  by 
which  the  laws  in  defense  of  competition  will  be  evaded  and  the 
ends  of  industrial  centralization  achieved  ?  But  whatever  the 
sequel,  the  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  rejoices  that  "now  at 
last  apparently  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  must  squarely 
face  and  pass  upon  the  question  of  the  precise  scope  of  the  Anti- 
trust Law  in  relation  not  to  railroads  or  to  labor,  but  to  those 
'trusts'  which  the  people  and  the  law-makers  had  in  mind  when  the 
act  of  1890  was  adopted."  The  issue  is  so  broadly  presented  in 
this  Standard-Oil  decision,  it  goes  on  to  say,  that  "evasion  of  the 
most  vital  questions  involved  in  the  Antitrust  Law  can  not  longer 
be  indulged  in."     To  quote  further  : 

"  The  decision  seems  to  rest  on  the  ground  merely  that  the  com- 
pany is  a  combination,  through  stock  ownership,  of  a  score  or  so 
of  other  companies  which  would  otherwise  be  competing  concerns. 
But  this  is  a  feature,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  of  nearly  all  the 
great  combinations.  It  is  a  feature  of  the  Steel  Trust,  of  the  Sugar 
Trust,  of  the  proposed  Copper  Trust  now  being  formed,  and  so 


on  to  the  end  of  a  long  industrial  chapter.     How  do  these  trusts 
stand  under  this  decision  ?     What  is  there  about  it  which  differen 
tiates  and  saves  them  ?" 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Kep.)  the  effect. 
of  Judge  Sanborn's  decision  is  "destructive."  The  same  paper 
adds  that  "the  really  interesting  thing  is  not  what  has  happened, 
but  'what  next  ?'" 

If  the  verdict  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Standard- 
Oil  case  embodies  sound  law,  remarks  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep.), 
"practically  all  the  large  corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce are  organized  in  an  illegal  manner,"  since  most  of  them  em- 
ploy to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  "  holding  company  "  principle 

Recalling  that  the  Constitution  requires  the  President  to  "take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  the  New  York  Times 
(Ind.  Dem.)  remarks: 

"The  singular  condition  in  this  country,  therefore,  is  that  it  is 
at  the  present  moment  the  sworn  duty  of  President  Taft  to  destroy 
a  very  great  part  of  its  business,  to  frighten  capital  by  such  a  mul 
titude  of  prosecutions  that  it  would  seek  shelter  in  holes  or  take 
flight  beyond  seas.  If  Congress  is  unwilling  to  see  the  President 
deal  this  deadly  blow  at  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  the  remedy 
lies  in  its  own  hands.  It  can  amend  the  law,  as  it  has  been  urged 
to  do  both  by  President  Roosevelt  and  by  President  Taft." 

What  would  be  the  result,  asks  the  New  York  Co?nmercial 
—which  is  regarded  as  a  Standard-Oil  organ— if  the  apparent  pur- 
pose of  the  court  to  restore  competition  between  the  Standard's 
subsidiary  companies  should  prove  effective?  Answering  its  own 
question,  it  says  : 

"  Under  sharp  or  fierce  competition  among  seventy-odd  oil  com- 
panies and  oil-carriers  many  of  them  would  have  to  be  operated  at 
a  loss  or  else  go  out  of  business ;  for  under  the  law  as  interpreted 
they  could  not  sell  out  to  the  Standard  or  to  each  other  and  could 
not  combine  with  each  other  in  order  to  effect  economies  and  to  re- 
duce or  to  meet  the  competition — for  that  would  be  '  in  restraint  of 
trade  ' — and  eventually  there  would  hz  chaos  in  the  oil  business 
here  in  the  United  States. 

"We  don't  believe  the  American  people,  as  a  whole,  want  to  see 
that  sort  of  competition." 

Among  the  papers,  however,  which  do  not  hesitate  to  proclaim 
the  decision  a  great  and  significant  victory  for  the  people  are  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  the  Hartford  Courant  (Rep.), 
the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  which  thinks  that  "real  monopolies 
will  always  be  impossible  in  this  country,"  the  Washington  Times 
(Ind.),  which  asserts  that  the  decision  will  strengthen  the  Sherman 
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— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 
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I    \M1  \     MOVED. 

it  in  the  Pittsburg  *<hh 


TRYING  TO  CARRY  WATER  ON  BOTH  SHOULDERS. 

Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


A     PROBLEM     IN     EQUILIBRIUM. 


Law  in  the  affections  of  tlie  people,  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  (Rep.),  the  Baltimore  Sun  (Ind.),  the  Chicago  News 
(Ind.),  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.)  and  Press  (Rep.), 
the  St.  Joseph's  News  Press  (Ind.),  and  the  Chicago  Tribune 
(Ind.  Rep.)  .  The  latter  paper  rejoices  that  the  Government  has 
-ecured  an  order  for  the  dissolution  of  "the  most  powerful,  stub- 
born, and  odious  of  American  trusts."  Even  the  eventual  dissolu- 
tion of  the  offending  corporation,  remarks  the  St.  Louis  Republic 
(Dem.),  "will  not  undo  its  nefarious  work."  But  "the  American 
tiation  has  ceased  to  call  piracy  evolution  and  begun  to  call  it 
crime,"  it  adds,  "and  that  is  much."  "The  wholesome  effect  of 
Judge  Sanborn's  opinion  in  discouraging  and  deterring  incipient 
combinations  to  stifle  competition  will  be  immediate,"  predicts  the 
Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.).  In  the  opinion  of  Attorney-General 
Wickersham  the  decision  "  amounts  to  an  industrial  Magna  Charta," 
and  Thomas  \V.  Lawson  proclaims  confidently  that  now  "Stand- 
ard Oil's  jig  is  up." 


JEWS  AND  THE  WHITE-SLAVE  TRADE 

REFERENCES  in  a  much-discust  magazine  article  to  the  part 
played  by  Jews  in  the  white-slave  traffic,  of  which  this  city 
-aid  to  be  the  great  distributing  center,  have  called  forth  some 
vigorous  comment  from  the  Jewish  press.  In  the  article  mentioned, 
the  author,  Mr.  George  Kibbe  Turner,  states  that  New  York's  lower 
East  Side,  a  predominantly  Jewish  section,  has  grown  to  be  "the 
liief  recruiting-ground  for  the  so-called  white-slave  trade  in  the 
1 'nited  States,  and  probably  in  the  world."  This  community  is 
•>eculiarly  subject  to  such  exploitation,  he  explains,  "because  in 
it  lives  the  newest  body  of  immigrants  and  the  greatest  supply  of 
unprotected  young  girls  in  the  oity."     Further  : 

"  The  chief  ambition  of  the  new  Jewish  family  in  America  is  to 
edueate  its  sons.  To  do  this  the  girls  must  go  to  work  at  the  ear- 
nest possible  date,  and  from  the  population  of  350,000  Jews  east  of 
the  Bowery  tens  of  thousands  of  young  girls  go  out  into  the  shops." 

Protesting  hotly  against  "the  religious  classification  of  vice  "  a 
New  York  correspondent  of  The  Jewish  Comment  (Baltimore) 
declares  Mr.  Turner's  statement  to  be  "a  flagrant  and  despicable 
libel  against  the  Jews"  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  as  much  immorality  among  the 
(.entiles  as  there  is  among  the  Jews:  that  vice  is  as  prevalent  in 
the  ranks  of  society,  and  the  middle  classes,  as  it  is  in  the  slums. 
While  the  people  of  intelligence  conceal  their  vices,  the  ignorant 
people  are  being  found  out.  and  it  remains  for  the  reformers  to 


begin  their  work  in  the  upper  classes,  among  the  people  who  ought 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  clean  living,  and  set  the  example  to 
the  wretches  whose  greatest  crime  is  ignorance." 

The  editor  of  the  same  paper,  however,  refuses  to  fall  into  "the 
common  Jewish  journalistic  method  of  getting  rid  of  an  unpleasant 
situation  by  applying  to  the  one  who  calls  our  attention  to  it  harsh 
names."  He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  subject  in  a  vein  some- 
what different  from  that  of  his  correspondent : 

"  Mr.  Turner  has  not  brought  up  a  new  subject.  The  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  and  the  B'nai  B'rith  have  been  hammering  at  the 
so-called  'white-slave  traffic  '  for  years,  and  London  is  now  in  the 
throes  of  a  similar  agitation.  .  .  .  Where  he  has  hurt  the  cause 
has  been  in  the  reckless  and  sweeping  way  in  which  he  has  made 
the  gravest  charges.  No  one,  with  a  true  sympathy  for  the  unfor- 
tunate victims,  or  for  the  large  number  of  respectable  people  who 
are  sensitive  for  the  good  name  of  the  Jew,  would  have  exploited 
his  few  facts  in  so  brazen  a  manner,  even  for  the  purpose  of  making 
blase" politicians  sit  up  and  take  notice." 

In  a  sermon  quoted  in  The  American  Hebrew  (New  York),  Dr. 
J.  L.  Magnes  declares  that  "the  Jew  has  never  traded  in  the  virtue 
of  his  women  " — Mr.  Turner  having  said  that  the  white-slave  trade 
numbered  many  of  that  race  among  its  exploiters  as  well  as  among 
its  victims.  Broaching  the  subject  before  the  Central  Conference 
of  American  Rabbis  recently  in  session  in  New  York,  Rabbi 
Solomon  Foster  said  : 

"It  were  idle  to  deny  and  cowardly  not  to  face  the  charges 
brought.  There  are  among  our  people,  or  among  those  born  of 
our  people,  some  who  are  connected  with  this  heinous  traffic.  I 
do  not  believe  from  the  statistics  I  have  been  able  to  compile  that 
they  are  in  such  numbers  as  some  recent  statements  would  lead 
the  public  to  believe.  But  we  must  be  on  the  alert,  and  let  it  be 
our  blest  task  to  burn  out  from  our  midst  this  dreadful  stain." 

Before  the  same  body  its  president,  Rabbi  David  Philipson,  of 
Cincinnati,  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews  against  the  iniquitous  trade.     He  said  in  part  : 

"  The  Jewish  world  has  been  stirred  from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence by  the  recent  disclosures  of  the  part  Jews  have  played  in  pur- 
suance of  the  white-slave  traffic.  Tho  there  be  many  non-Jews  en- 
gaged in  this  nefarious  business,  still  that  there  should  beany  Jews 
whatever  concerned  in  these  well-nigh  incredible  transactions  is  so 
at  variance  with  our  traditions  that  it  had  been  strange  indeed  if. 
this  chilul hashem  had  not  called  fortli  a  cry  of  horror  and  con- 
demnation from  many  places. 

"  In  Turkey  the  new  chief  rabbi,  Haim  Nahoum,  has  taken  steps 
toward  putting  a  stop  to  the  horrible  traffic  ;  in  England  Dr.  Her- 
man Adler,  the  chief  rabbi,  denounced  scathingly  at  a  great  pubKc 
meeting  the  miscreants  who,  Jews  in  name  but  not  in  faith,  are 
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the  very  scum  of  humanity  :  in  Chicago  a  number  of  our  own  mem- 
bers in  conjunction  with  public-spirited  Jewish  laymen  of  that 
community  are  now  sharing  in  a  campaign  for  the  stamping  out  of 
this  evil  and  the  vindication  of  the  Jewish  name.  The  chastity  of 
the  Jewish  woman  and  the  purity  of  the  Jewish  home  are  among 
our  most  cherished  legacies.  The  evil,  it  appears,  has  spread  to 
many  of  our  cities.  It  must  be  met  and  battled  with  everywhere 
as  now  in  Chicago.  Who  more  than  the  synagogs  through  the 
rabbis  should  be  in  the  van  in  a  movement  like  this  ? " 


JUSTICE  BREWER  FOR  WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE 

1/  EM  ALE  suffrage  will  come,"  declares  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
J-  tice  David  J.  Brewer.  This  will  happen  "not  fully  at 
once,"  he  goes  on  to  explain,  "but  by  varying  steps."  Not  only 
does  the  Justice  predict  ultimate  success  for  the  present  wide- 
spread movement  for  'equal  rights.  He  welcomes  it.  Probably 
no  other  man  of  equally  high  public  office  in  this  country  has  so 
declared  himself  in  print.  "Speaking  abstractly,"  he  writes  in 
The  Ladies'  World  (New  York),  "it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the 
capacity  to  vote,  and  to  vote  wisely,  depends  on  the  mere  matter 
of  sex,  or  that  that  fact  alone  decides  for  or  against  female  suf- 
frage." Admitting,  however,  that  "whatever  may  be  the  abstract 
right,  the  real  question  is  a  practical  one,"  he  reviews  the  working 
of  woman's  suffrage  where  it  has  been  tried,  and  finds  that  "it  has 
not  been  hurtful."  It  has  even  "helped  a  little;  perhaps  more 
than  can  easily  be  particularized."  The  movement,  he  points  out, 
has  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  ridicule,  and  we  hear  no  more  of 
its  advocates  as  "short-haired  women  and  long-haired  men." 
Those  who  oppose  it  no  longer  do  so  flippantly,  but  seriously. 
They  assert  that  women  as  a  body  do  not  want  the  franchise,  and 
they  point  to  the  fact  that  in  1907  the  legislatures  of  sixteen  States 
defeated  bills  for  woman's  suffrage,  and  that  again,  in  1908,  similar 
action  was.  taken  in  eight  States.  Justice  Brewer  also  cites  the 
objections  that  "there  are  some  duties  incumbent  upon  citizenship 
which  women  could  not  discharge,  others  the  discharge  of  which 
would  often  be  embarrassing,  and  still  others  in  which  they  would 
likely  be  more  influenced  by  sympathy  than  justice."  But  all  these 
things,  he  argues,  are  "true  to  no  small  extent  of  both  sexes."   Thus  : 

"  Old  age  relieves  the  man  from  military,  fireman,  and  juror  serv- 


ices. So  do  sickness  and  physical  injuries.  Sympathy  does  not 
always  blind  the  judgment.  Is  not  a  masculine  juror  fully  as  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  pretty  face  and  tears  of  a  woman  litigant 
as  a  feminine  juror  would  be  by  anything  in  the  appearance  or 
conduct  of  a  male  party  to  an  action  ?  My  experience  tells  me  that 
the  most  dangerous  adversary  a  man  has  in  a  lawsuit  is  an  attract- 
ive woman.  And  is  sympathy,  especially  in  criminal  matters, 
always  an  enemy  of  justice  r  " 

In  the  four  States  that  have  granted  woman's  suffrage— Colorado, 
Utah,  Wyoming,  and  Idaho — the  Justice  points  out  that  there  has 
been  no  organized  effort  to  repeal  the  grant.  Taking  Colorado  as 
the  most  representative  of  these  States,  he  analyzes  conditions 
there  : 

"While  males  preponderate,  the  preponderation  is  comparatively 
small.  It  has  a  large  commercial  city,  another,  a  manufacturing 
center,  while  mining  is  a  large  industry.  It  has  a  large  population 
as  compared  with  the  other  suffrage  States,  both  actually  and  rela- 
tively to  its  area.  There  is  to  be  found  in  at  least  two  cities  the 
congestion  of  population  which  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  questions  of  the  day.  It  has  led  quite  a  turbulent  life. 
More  than  once  has  the  military  been  called  out  to  preserve  order, 
and  many  instances  of  grievous  outrages  have  been  recorded.  In- 
temperance and  the  social  evil  are  abundant.  What,  under  such 
circumstances,  has  woman's  suffrage  accomplished  ?  This  is  a 
question  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  Woman  has  not  forced 
her  way  into  politics,  tho  she  has  held  some  minor  offices  and  dis- 
charged their  duties  acceptably.  There  is  much  talk  of  sending 
one  of  their  leaders,  a  cultivated  and  practical  woman,  to  Congress 
at  the  next  election.  According  to  the  best  information  I  can  get, 
her  influence  on  political  life  has  been  mainly  in  the  way  of  re- 
straint, preventing  the  nomination  of  unworthy  persons." 

The  last  fifty  years,  he  goes  on  to  say,  have  witnessed  a  great 
change  in  the  position  of  women.  During  that  time  "they  have 
entered  into  the  active  life  of  the  world."     Of  the  future  he  says : 

"  Female  suffrage  will  come.  Not  fully  at  once,  but  by  varying 
steps.  Woman's  broader  education,  her  increasing  familiarity 
with  business  and  in  public  affairs,  will  lead  to  it.  And  why  not .? 
The  chief  reply  is  the  home.  God  forbid  that  it  should  be  jeopar- 
dized, for  upon  it  in  all  its  fulness  depends  the  best  social  life.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  growing  humanity  depends.  And 
in  it  woman  must  ever  be  the  great  factor,  the  unchallenged  queen. 
But  female  suffrage  will  not  debase  the  home  or  lessen  its  power 
and  influence.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  introduce  a  refining  and 
uplifting  power  into  our  political  life." 


HIS  FINISH. 

— Bowers  in  the  Jersey  Journal. 

COMING    EVENTS    IN    NICARAGUA. 


GOING  SOUTH. 

— Thorndike  in  the  Baltimore  American. 
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LEONARD  GROCE, 

One  of  the  two  American  citizens 
summarily  executed  by  President  Ze- 
laya.  Mr.  Groce  is  said  to  have 
owned  mining  properties  in  Nicaragua 
valued  at  $250,000. 


ZELAYA'S  EXECUTION   OF  AMERICAN 

CITIZENS 

PRESIDENT  ZELAYA'S  execution  of  two  American  citizens 
for  alleged  participation  in  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  "played 

into  the  hands  of  our  Govern- 
ment" inasmuch  as  it  "affords 
the  occasion  for  a  work  of 
correction  which  the  situation 
in  Nicaragua  has  long  called 
for  and  which  all  Europe 
would  be  delighted  to  have 
us  do."  While  we  must  not 
disregard  the  sensibilities  of 
Latin- America,  adds  the  same 
paper,  neither  must  we  shirk 
our  duty  to  civilization  in 
dealing  with  Nicaragua,  "the 
most  unsettled,  demoralized, 
and  demoralizing  member  of 
the  stormy  Central  American 
group."  To  what  extent  this 
point  of  view  is  shared  by  the 
State  Department  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  but  Washington 
dispatches  tell  us  that  nine 
United  States  war-ships  are  to 
be  assembled  in  Nicaraguan 
waters  in  readiness,  if  neces- 
sary, to  compel  reparation. 
Three  of  these  war-ships  are 
already  on  the  spot,  and  it  is  said  that  our  Government  is  only 
waiting  for  President  Zelaya's  official  explanation  before  taking 
definitely  aggressive  action.  So  far  the  only  statement  given  to 
the  press  by  Secretary  Knox  is  the  following,  published  soon  after 
the  news  of  the  shooting  of  Leonard  Groce  and  Leroy  Cannon 
became  known  : 

"In  case  certain  representations  of  fact  which  have  been  made 
to  the  Department  concerning  the  ( iroce  and  Cannon  case  are  veri- 
fied through  inquiries  the  Department  has  made,  the  Government 
will  at  once  prepare  a  demand  on  the  Nicaraguan  Government 
for  reparation  for  the  death  of  the  two  men." 

The  official  information  for  which  the  State  Department  is  wait- 
ing has  been  anticipated  in  acable  dispatch  from  President  Zelaya 
to  William  Randolph  Hearst,  in  which  the  former  desires  to  make 
known  to  the  American  people  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Hearst's 
papers  "the  grave  motive  of  my  Government  for  executing  the 
Americans,  Cannon  and  Groce,"  and  thereby  "to  counteract  the 
effect  of  intentional  false  reports  given  by  the  enemies  of  my 
Government."     This  dispatch  says  : 

"The  revolutionists  occupied  a  strong  position  at  the  mouth  of 
the  River  San  Juan  with  a  view  to  blow  up  the  steamers  conveying 
Government  troops. 

"One  mine  was  exploded  near  the  Diamante,  which  had  500 
soldiers  on  board. 

"Cannon  and  Groce  were  captured  in  the  act  and  confest  volun- 
tarily their  guilt. 

"They  were  tried  by  court-martial,  were  given  every  legal  privi- 
lege to  introduce  an  ample  defense,  and  sentence  was  pronounced 
according  to  military  code. 

"Cannon  had  taken  part  in  various  revolutions  in  1897. 

"The  Government  of  Honduras  pardoned  him  on  the  express 
condition  that  he  would  abstain  in  future  from  Central  American 
civil-war  troubles. 

"When  Cannon  and  Groce  were  captured  they  were  serving  as 
officers  with  the  revolutionists." 

Says  a  Washington  dispatch  which  appears  in  the  New  York 
American  simultaneously  with  Zelaya's  statement: 


"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Cannon  and  (iroce  were  serving  as  volun- 
teers, with  the  rank  of  colonels,  in  the  revolutionary  army,  and 
according  to  the  international  code  of  warfare  should  have  been 
treated  merely  as  prisoners  of  war. 

"Zelaya's  cable  to  Mr.  Hearst  gives  President  Taft  and  Secre- 
tary Knox  all  the  information  that  is  required." 

Editorally  the  same  paper  remarks  : 

"The  President  of  the  Nicaraguan  Republic  has  shot  to  death 
two    citizens   of    the    United 
States  and  has  no  reparation 
or   apology   to   offer   for    the 
crime. 

"He  has  fairly  posted  his 
country  with  flaming  placards 
denouncing  the  United  States 
and  stirring  up  bitterness  and 
violence  against  American 
citizens. 

"  He  has,  according  to  gen- 
eral report,  arrested,  not  on 
his  own  soil,  but  upon  the  ter- 
ritory of  Costa  Rica,  the 
American  citizens  whom  he 
subsequently  shot  to  death. 

"And  he  is  now  waylaying 
our  national  dispatches  and 
making  it  impossible  for  our 
American  ministers  and  con- 
suls to  communicate  important 
facts  to  the  home  Government 
at  Washington. 

"The  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  Nicaragua  has  in 
these  several  acts  declared 
war  against  this  Republic. 
He  is  persecuting  and  killing 
our  citizens,  and  ^that  is  ma- 
king war  essentially  upon  our  country.  Until  or  unless  it  is  dis- 
placed, the  Zelaya  administration  means  the  Government  officially, 
and  that  Government,  through  its  head,  is  in  a  state  of  active 
hostility  toward  this  Government. 

"For  many  reasons,  present  and  recent,  it  is  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  future  tranquillity  that  the  American  Government 
should  make  an  example  of  the  Zelaya  Government,  and  so  estab- 
lish its  prestige  and  power  and  at  the  same  time  mark  the  definite 
limit  of  its  future  patience  and  forbearance  with  the  arrogance  and 
ingratitude  of  Nicaragua  and  several  other  South  American 
States.  ...... 

"It   is   just   as   well    tor   Nicaragua   and    its    fellows  to  know 


LEROY    CANNON. 

Shot  by  Zelaya's  orders  for  serving  as 
an  officer  with  the  revolutionary  forces. 
Three  years  ago  his  Nicaraguan  estate, 
worth  $^0,000,  was  confiscated. 


PRESIDENT    ZELAYA    IN    HIS   COUNCIL  CHAMBER 
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WELL    PROTECTED. 

-Johnson  in  tlie  Philadelphia  North  American. 

WHERE    PUNISHMENT    FALLS     IN 


OH,  WHAT  A  CHANCE  ! 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News 

THE    SUGAR    CASE. 


that    there    is    a    limit    to    American    patience    and    American 
good-will." 

The  Washington  Post  sees  in  the  evidences  of  diplomatic  and 
military  activity  "a  rapid  development  of  plans  for  the  pacification 
of  Central  America,"  which  would  entail  "full  redress  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  two  Americans — an  act  of  'unwarranted  savagery,'  an 
official  statement  declares — and  the  complete  effacement  of  Presi- 
dent Zelaya,  the  mad-brained  evil  genius  of  Pan-America."  On 
the  other  hand  the  New  York  Sun,  Times,  and  World  sound  warn- 
ing notes  against  hasty  or  undiplomatic  action.     Says  The  World: 

"  It  has  never  been  admitted  in  international  iaw  that  a  citizen 
of  one  country  stirring  up  civil  strife  in  another  could  claim  im- 
munity from  punishment  by  the  intercession  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment  

"As  Secretary  of  State,  Lewis  Cass  neither  prevented  nor  pun- 
ished the  execution  of  General  Walker,  the  American  filibuster,  in 
Honduras  in  i860.  As  Minister  to  Mexico,  fifteen  years  earlier, 
Waddy  Thompson  obtained  the  release  of  theTexans  of  the  Santa 
F^  expedition  not  as  a  matter  of  right  but  of  favor  and  friendliness. 
But  the  successful  raid  on  Panama,  the  backing  up  of  the  Asphalt 
Trust  in  Venezuela,  and  other  signs  of  a  'vigorous  policy  '  toward 
our  Southern  neighbors  seem  to  show  that  a  new  spirit  reigns  in 
the  State  Department  in  Washington." 

Our  dealings  with  Nicaragua,  remarks  the.  New  York  Globe, 
should  be  "prompt  and  decisive  enough  to  make  her  aware  that 
she  is  as  accountable  for  her  action  as  a  stronger  nation  of  similar 
character  and  reputation,  but  not  more  accountable  than  it  would 
be."     The  Globe  goes  on  to  say 

"The  real  interest  of  the  case  centers  upon  the  indirect  rather 
than  the  direct  effects  of  the  execution.  The  peculiar  relations 
of  the  Central  American  States  give  to  every  incident  of  this  kind 
an  importance  that  it  would  not  otherwise  possess.  It  may  affect 
only  the  internal  interests  of  the  State  immediately  concerned. 
But  there  is  always  the  chance  that  such  an  incident  may  set  in 
motion  a  train  of  events  that  will  lead  to  the  transformation  of  the 
political  relations  of  every  one  of  the  Central  American  States. 
The  constitutions  of  all  of  them  make  provision  for  the  ultimate 
restoration  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Central  America." 

"What  right,"  asks  The  Sun,  "have  American  citizens  to  partici- 
pate in  hostilities  against  the  de  facto  government  of  the  country  ?  " 

"If  they  were  living  there,  pursuing  business  affairs  under  the 
protection  of  the  laws  and  otherwise  committed  to  the  processes 
Of  the  local  government,  how  does  it  happen  that  they  were  caught 


in  arms  against  the  regime  from  which  they  had  originally  derived 
their  rights  ?  If  these  American  citizens  were  caught  flagrante 
delicto,  what  then  were  the  extenuating  circumstances  ?* 

Several  dispatches  state  that  both  Cannon  and  Groce  had  some 
time  ago  incurred  Zelaya's  displeasure  by  resisting  his  extortionate 
demands.     One  version  of  the  story  of  the  shooting  is  as  follows  : 

"Zelaya  put  a  price  of  $25,000  each  on  the  heads  of  the  two 
Americans  and  went  so  far  as  to  violate  international  law  by  send- 
ing soldiers  across  the  frontier  into  Costa  Rica  to  effect  the  cap- 
ture of  the  objects  of  his  hatred. 

"Cast  :nto  jail  and  flogged  and  tortured,  they  were  shot  to  death 
without  the  semblance  of  a  trial  over  the  protests  of  the  American 
Consul  and  over  the  protest  of  Zelaya's  own  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Even  General  Toledo,  into  whose  hands  the  captors  of 
the  Americans  delivered  them,  refused  to  obey  the  order  to  shoot 
the  prisoners  without  trial.  He  chose  the  alternative  of  placing 
them  in  the  front  ranks  of  his  own  forces  during  a  battle,  where 
they  would  be  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  revolutionary  attack  being 
made  by  General  Chamerro.  But  they  escaped  unscathed.  Then 
they  were  sent  to  El  Castillo  Fort  and  locked  in  the  dungeon, 
whence  they  emerged  only  to  march  to  an  ignoble  death." 


MR.  ROOTS  WARNING  AGAINST  CENTRALIZATION— 
Three  years  ago  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State  under 
the  Roosevelt  Administration,  delivered  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  a  speech  which  was  almost  unanimously  interpreted  by  the 
press  as  a  brief  for  the  greater  centralization  of  governmental 
power  in  Washington.  As  such  centralization  was  involved  in 
many  of  the  Roosevelt  reform  policies,  Mr.  Root  was  thought  to 
have  assumed  the  role  of  official  apologist.  But  from  the  unmis- 
takable tenor  of  his  speech  in  New  York  last  week  before  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  it  now  becomes  evident  that  when  in 
his  earlier  address  he  pointed  to  the  growing  encroachments  of  the 
Federal  authority  in  the  field  of  State  rights,  he  was  merely  defi- 
ning a  tendency,  not  defending  it.  The  New  York  Evening  Sun 
welcomes  his  latest  pronouncement  as  "a  noteworthy  restatement 
of  the  most  vital  and  important  truth  of  our  national  life."  Sound- 
ing his  warning  against  the  present  drift  toward  centralization. 
Senator  Root  said  : 

"The  framework  of  our  Government  aimed  to  preserve  at  once 
the  strength  and  protection  of  a  great  national  power,  and  the 
blessing  and  the  freedom  and  the  personal   independence  of  local 
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self -government  It  aimed  to  do  that  by  preserving  in  the  Consti- 
tution the  sovereign  powers  of  the  separate  States. 

*Au  we  to  reform  our  constitutional  system  so  as  to  put  in 
Federal  hands  the  control  of  all  the  business  that  passes  over  state 
lines  ?  If  we  do,  where  is  our  local 'self-government?  If  we  do. 
how  is  the  central  Government  at  Washington  going  to  be  able  to 
discharge  the  duties  that  will  be  imposed  upon  it  ? 

"  Already  the  Administration,  already  the  judicial  power,  already 
the  legislative  branches  of  our  Government  are  driven  to  the  limit 
ot  their  power  to  deal  intelligently  with  the  subjects  that  are  be- 
fore them. 

"This  Country  is  too  great,  its  population  too  numerous,  its  in- 
terests too  vast  and  complicated  already,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  increases  that  we  can  see  before  us  in  the  future,  to  be 
governed  as  to  the  great  range  of  our  daily  affairs,  from  one  cen- 
tral power  in  Washington. 

"After  all,  the  ultimate  object  of  all  governments  is  the  home. 
1  am  not  willing  tor  the  sake  of  facilitating  transaction  of  any  kind 
of  business  to  overturn  limitations  that  have  been  set  by  the  Con- 
stitution— wisely  set— between  the  powers  of  the  National  and 
State  Governments. 

"Great  is  our  nation.  Let  it  exercise  its  constitutional  powers 
to  the  fullest  limit,  but  do  not  let  us  in  our  anxiety  for  efficiency 
cast  away,  break  down,  reject,  those  limits  which  are  to  us  the 
control  of  our  homes,  of  our  own  domestic  affairs,  of  our  own  local 
governments.  For  there,  in  the  last  analysis,  under  the  protecting 
power  of  our  great  nation,  there  must  be  formed  the  character  of 
free,  independent,  liberty-lovingcitizens  upon  whom  our  Republic 
must  depend  for  its  perpetuity." 


TO   MEND  OR   END  FOOTBALL 

"  ^r^HIRTY  deaths,  216  players  injured,  12  broken  collar-bones. 
*•  8  broken  noses,  12  broken  legs,  19  broken  ribs,  9  broken 
arms,  19  broken  ankles,  13  broken  shoulders,  8  broken  wrists,  8 
broken  fingers,  6  broken  hands,  and  3  broken  jaws."  This  is  not 
a  list  of  the  casualties  of  a  battle,  remarks  the  Washington  Star, 
but  merely  the  "score  of  an  athletic  game,"  which  is  supposed  to 
be  "a  stimulus  to  manhood,  a  developer  of  youthful  brawn,  and  a 
builder  of  character."  A  table  prepared  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  revised  to  include  later  casualties  shows  30  deaths  from  foot- 
ball during  the  season  just  ended  and  69  serious  injuries,  while  in 
1907  there  were  14  deaths  and  131  injuries,  and  in  1908  13  deaths 
and  134  injuries.  The  large  proportion  of  fatal  injuries,  and  the 
death  of  Cadet  Byrne  in  so  prominent  a  match  as  that  between 
Harvard  and  West  Point,  lend  unusual  vigor  to  the  customary 
post-season  editorials  on  football.  After  calling  attention  to  the 
long  list  of  those  killed  or  maimed  upon  the  gridiron  this  fall  the 
Baltimore  Sun  makes  this  comparison  : 

"  In  the  battle  of  Manila  Bay  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet  was  under 
fire  for  seven  hours  and  only  six  men  were  wounded  and  none 
killed.  In  the  great  naval  battle  at  Santiago  the  American  loss 
was  one  man  killed  and  about  a  dozen  wounded.  Football  would 
seem,  therefore,  more  dangerous  to  the  life  and  limbs  of  young 
American  citizens  than  actual  warfare." 

The  game  "must  be  ended  or  mended,"  asserts  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  while  the  Atlanta  Georgian  joins  the  crusade 
against  football  in  its  present  form  by  saying  that  when  the  game 
"degenerates  into  ruffianism  and  becomes  positively  homicidal,  it 
is  time  to  cry — 'Halt ! ' '  The  New  York  Evening  Post  demands 
that  the  game  of  football  "be  transformed  without  a  day's  delay," 
so  as  to  make  it  "a  sport  of  gentlemen  and  not  a  battle  of  toughs." 
The  growing  demand  for  safer  and  saner  rules  than  those  now 
governing  the  ^ame  is  noticed  by  the  Augusta  Chronicle,  which 
adds  : 

"The  game  can  scarcely  be  considered  worth  the  candle,  es- 
pecially when  the  candle  happens  to  be  human  life  of  a  very  high 
and  valuable  order.  .  .  .  The  life  of  one  bright,  wholesome,  prom- 
ising young  man,  endowed  with  the  qualities  which  fit  him  for 
membership  of  his  university  eleven,  is  a  serious  and  awful  loss,  to 
which  a  <  enturv  of  football  games  can  not  be  compared  in  value. 


"The  consensus  of  opinion  appears  to  be  that  unless  something 
can  be  done  to  make  the  game  less  of  a  menace  to  the  lives  of  the 
players  the  game  itself  will  have  to  be  killed." 

While  there  seems  to  be  substantial  unanimity  in  favor  of  chan- 
ging the  rules,  there  is  a  wide  variety  of  opinion  on  the  nature  and 
extent  of  such  changes.  Many  editors  urge  the  elimination  of  the 
"mass  play  "  or  its  reduction  to  a  practicable  minimum,  by  which) 
the  New  Yoik  Sun  believes,  "football  will  gain  immensely  as  a 
spectacle,  and  the  casualties  will  be  agreeably  less."  While  such 
modification  along  the  lines  of  the  sweeping  changes  of  the  winter 
of  1905-6  which  brought  in  the  so-called  "new  game,"  finds  much 
favor,  yet  such  eminent  authorities  as  ex-Captain  Hogan,  of  Yale, 
and  "  Big  Bill  "  Edwards,  of  Princeton,  find  the  open  game  in  large 
measure  reponsible  for  these  fatal  accidents.  A  football  player 
writing  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  urges  the  abolition  of  the 


DOWN  ! 
— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

dangerous  "flying  tackle."  Besides  such  changes  in  the  ptme 
itself,  we  note  suggestions  of  State  regulation  of  football,  the 
elimination  of  intercollegiate  contests,  and  the  prohibition  of 
football  among  boys  of  high-school  age.  There  are  those,  how- 
ever, who  do  not  believe  the  game  can  be  made  safe  by  any  tin- 
kering with  the  rules.  Thus  Col.  John  S.  Mosby,  the  famous 
Confederate  guerrilla  leader,  is  reported  as  saying  in  a  recent 
interview  : 

"If  the  danger  is  eliminated,  nothing  will  be  left  of  the  game. 
The  danger  is  not  only  the  chief  but  the  only  attraction  to  the  mob 
that  gathers  to  witness  it 

"The  defenders  of  such  sport  say,  'It  develops  the  manhood  of 
youth.'  I  deny  it  unless  by  manhood  they  mean  physical  strength. 
My  idea  of  manhood  is  a  sense  of  honor  and  courage,  and  such 
qualities  may  exist  in  a  weak  body. 

"The  difference  between  the  past  and  the  present  in  great 
American  universities  is  the  distance  between  Stonewall  Jackson 
and  John  L.  Sullivan.  Football  simply  develops  the  brute  dor- 
mant in  human  nature  and  puts  the  player  on  a  level  with  an  Eskimo 
or  a  polar  bear." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chicago  Tribune  deplores  what  it  calls 
"the  hysterical  method  of  wholesale  denunciation  "  in  approaching 
the  subject.  The  Houston  Post,  while  conceding  the  desirability 
of  reform,  finds  that  some  degree  of  danger  .seems  to  be  the  "real 
soul  of  every  sport  which  requires  the  use  of  physical  strength  " 
and  continues : 

"Those  of  us  who  lead  the  flabby  life  scarcely  appreciate  the  in- 
toxicating charm  of   a  game   like  football,   where   thousands  of 
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friends  of  both  teams  are  wrought  to  the  highest  tension  of  excite- 
ment as  they  cheer  their  favorites  to  the  limit  of  endeavor." 

The  New  York  World  also  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of 
the  game,  saying : 

"Being  a  boy  is  an  extra-hazardous  occupation  at  all  times,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  denial  of  this  outlet  of  boyish 
energy  will  improve  matters.     The  game  has  many  faults,  but  its 


THE    PANAMA   CANAL. 

De  Zayas  in  the  New  York  World. 

manifest  good  points  should  prevent  its  indiscriminate  condemna- 
tion. No  juvenile  sport  makes  for  manliness  to  a  greater  extent. 
As  the  president  of  Princeton  well  says,  'Football  is  too  fine  a 
game  to  be  abolished  offhand.'  It  should  be  possible  to  find  some 
middle  ground  of  compromise  between  continuing  football  in  its 
present  state  of  dangerous  development  and  making  it  a  crime  by 
law." 


HIGHER  ESTIMATES  AT   PANAMA 

THE  news  from  the  observatories  that  the  people  of  Mars  have 
just  built  three  new  canals  inspires  one  reflective  editor  to 
remark  that  they  must  be  fabulously  rich,  or  else  must  have  some 
secret  of  canal  construction  that  it  would  pay  us  to  discover.  This 
envious  feeling  is  caused  by  the  report  of  the  Isthmian  Canal 
Commission  that  the  Panama  Canal  will  probably  cost  $375,201,- 
000.  A  few  years  ago  the  estimate  was  $200,000,000,  and  the  edi- 
tors are  wondering  what  it  will  be  a  few  years  hence.  The  Boston 
Transcript,  reckoning  the  expenditure  by  the  French  at  some 
$300,000,000  before  we  took  hold,  and  putting  our  outlay  at  $400,- 
000,000,  remarks  that  "it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  piercing 
of  the  Isthmus  will  represent  the  expenditure  of  the  greater  part 
of  $i,ooo,oco,ooo,"  and  it  contrasts  this  with  the  $84,000,000  that  it 
cost  to  open  the  Suez  waterway.  The  paragraph  in  the  report  ex- 
plaining the  increased  estimate  runs  as  follows  : 

"This  estimate  shows  that  nearly  50  per  cent,  more  work  is 
necessary  in  order  to  complete  the  canal  than  was  contemplated 
by  the  original  estimate,  and  that  the  unit  prices,  due  to  labor  con- 
ditions, cost  of  materials,  and  gratuities  given  the  employees,  have 
been  increased  about  20  per  cent.  The  estimate,  as  prepared, 
shows  that  the  total  cost  of  engineering  and  construction  alone 
sums  up  to  $297,766,000;  to  which,  if  the  purchase  price  and  the 
estimated  cost  of  sinitation  and  civil  government  be  added,  there 
results  the  sum  of  $375,201,000  as  the  total  cost  of  the  canal." 

There  is  little  disposition  to  complain,  however,  of  this  increased 
expense.  "The  cost  of  this  great  undertaking  is  not  alarming  to 
the  public,"  declares  the  Brooklyn  Standard  Union,  "for  it  would 


be  put  through  if  the  expense  were  twice  the  sum  now  estimated," 
and  "so  long  as  there  is  no  waste,  and  graft  does  not  show  its  head 
in  the  Canal  Zone,  the  American  people  will  not  grumble."  The 
estimate  of  $375,000,000  is  at  the  rate  of  between  $4  and  $5  apiece 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country,  so  that  a  family 
of  five  is  putting  from  $20  to  $25  into  the  enterprise.  The  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  is  not  only  reconciled  to  the  expense,  but  would 
complete  the  work  by  a  ship  subsidy  : 

"  If  we  are  going  to  build  the  Canal  at  all  we  ought  to  build  it 
right ;  therefore  the  first  plans  have  been  revised  to  provide  for  a 
much  larger  ditch  than  we  started  out  to  dig.  In  various  ways 
expenses  have  grown,  largely  because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
material  and  of  the  wages  of  employees. 

"But  the  cost  is  not  regretted.  If  the  Canal  will  only  produce 
results,  there  will  be  no  objection  to  the  bills. 

"But  unless  Congress  shall  realize  the  situation  and  provide  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  American  merchant  marine,  we  shall  be 
maintaining  that  canal  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  who  will  cap- 
ture the  South  American  and  Oriental  markets  from  under  our 
very  noses.  Indeed,  they  are  doing  it  now,  and  the  fault  lies  with 
Congress." 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  would  be  happy  if  it  could  feel  that  this 
larger  estimate  were  the  final  one;  and  the  Hartford  Times  fore- 
shadows more  increases  thus  : 

"We  do  not  believe  that  the  lock  canal  will  ever  be  completed 
with  the  expenditure  of  $400,000,000,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprized 
if  two  or  three  years  hence  Goethals  puts  his  total  up  to  $500,000,- 
000.   In  fact,  all  these  official  estimates  are  not  convincing 

"What  may  be  fairly  expected,  we  think,  is  that  the  army  engi- 
neers will  be  permitted  to  spend  $500,000,000  on  the  lock  scheme, 
and  that  it  will  then  be  abandoned  and  a  sea-level  canal  dug  at  a 
cost  of  $500,000,000  more. 

"When  the  American  people  shall  have  dropt  a  billion  dollars 
into  the  jaws  of  the  dredging-machines  and  steam-shovels  at 
Panama,  they  will,  perhaps,  have  a  waterway  for  big  ships  across 
the  Isthmus,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  possibly  by  1925." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


Can  the  joy  ride  be  classed  as  race  suicide? — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  n  onetary  commission  would  make  a  tremendous  hit  if  it  could  reform 
the  price  of  steak. — Washington  Post. 

It  beats  all  how  the  cost  of  living  does  go  up.     Even  Panama  Canals  are 

$200,000,000  higher. — Neiv  York  World. 

The  $29,000,000  Uncle  John  D.  saved  in  the  Chicago  proceeding  will  come 
in  handy  now  to  pay  his  lawyers'  fees. — New  York  World. 

Our  forest  reserve  may  be  seriously  endangered  by  the  smoldering  fires  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Yale's  football  receipts  of  $80,000  for  the  season  reveal  one  of  the  main 
obstacles  to  the  abolition  of  the  game. — New  York  World. 

After  a  long  and  extremely  popular  silence,  Chancellor  James  R.  Day,  of 

Syracuse  University,  has  been  heard  from  again. — Indianapolis  News. 

The  great  decision  dissolving  Standard  Oil  must  really  have  been  important. 
It  got  almost  as  much  space  in  the  newspapers  as  the  Yale-Harvard  football 
game. — New  York  World. 

In  view  of  the  current  exposure  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Tennyson  exhibition  at  the  library  this  week  contains  no  autograph  copy 
of  "Sweet  and  Low." — Newark  News. 

A  St.  Louis  woman  is  reported  to  be  very  angry  because  by  mistake  she 
married  a  cook  instead  of  a  count.  Some  women  never  do  know  when  they  are 
in  luck. — Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

The  committee  of  professors  that  has  set  out  to  reform  Euclid's  geometry 
might  begin  by  including  the  postulate  that  a  straight  line  between  two  terms 
in  the  White  House  leads  through  East  Africa. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

If  a  large  part  of  the  charges  made  by  newspapers  in  connection  with  the 
sugar  frauds  is  true,  it  becomes  evident  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  could  have  had  some 
excellent  gunning  for  big  game  without  leaving  these  shores. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  Literary  Digest  says  the  organs  of  the  revolutionary  party  in  India 
would  cause  the  bitter,  violent,  and  satiric  pamphlets  of  Queen  Anne's  time  to 
pale  their  ineffectual  fires.  The  fellow  who  wrote  that  ought  to  come  to  North 
Dakota  next  year.  He  would  count  these  fulminations  but  the  sighing  of  the 
wind  from  the  Himalayas,  beside  the  detonations,  lurid  glare,  burning  lava, 
that  will  mark  our  militant  press.  He  would  think  he  stood  amid  the  wreck 
of  matter  and  the  -crush  of  worlds  with  Gabriel's  trumpet  reverberating  over 
the  seismic  chaos. — Cando,  N.  D.,  Democrat. 
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JAPAN'S  SUSPICIOUS  ACTIVITY 

FOR  .some  time  readers  of  Russian  newspapers  have  been  kept 
at  .1  high  pitch  of  excitement  over  the  possibility  of  an  im- 
pending war  with  Japan.     The  Japanese  are  said  by  the  Russian 
press  to  be  making  persistent  vigorous  preparations  for  renewed 
lities.     Everywhere,  in  all  the  nooks  and  crannies  that  may 
lie  in  the  theater  of  the  future  war,  these  Orientals  are  to  be  seen. 


JAVA'S   S    ACCORD    WITH    (HINA    OVER    M  (VI    III    RIA. 
"  Your  rights  or  your  life  !  " 

/  'asquino  •  Turin  (, 

smiling  their  eternal,  inscrutable,  celestial  smile,  l>ut  studying, 
observing,  and  thinking  dark  thoughts  and  hatching  fatal  schemes. 
You  see  them  in  Finland.  Is  it  perhaps  to  fish  in  troubled  waters? 
In  Moscow  you  find  them  investigating  the  Russian  prisons,  for 
scientific  purposes,  they  say;  in  St.  Petersburg,  studying  peda- 
gogics :  around  the  Amur  railroad  now  in  the  course  of  construc- 
tion, observing  the  methods  of  Russian  engineers.  In  a  word,  they 
follow  the  movements  of  the  Russian  bear  with  the  keenest  inter- 
est. They  pursue  Russia  like  some  precious  animal  which  had 
been  caught  in  the  net,  but  had  succeeded  in  extricating  itself  with 
only  a  few  skin  bruises. 

The  above  we  have  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Menshikov,  the  star 
writer  of  the  Novoye  Vremya  (St.  Petersburg).  The  Japanese  are 
to  be  seen  not  only  in  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  but  also  in 
the  northern  part  of  Manchuria — military  officers  in  civilian's 
clothes,  in  all  sorts  of  disguises,  with  note-book  and  pencil  in 
hand,  constantly  jotting  down  things.  They  penetrate  even  into 
Mongolia,  and  are  especially  in  evidence  in  that  part  of  it  directly 
adjoining  the  Russian  railway.  Menshikov  quotes  the  following 
report  of  Chinese  officials  to  their  Government  concerning  Japanese 
activity  in  that  region  : 

"Japanese  often  visit  Durbot,  all  in  the  guise  of  travelers,  but 
in  reality  chiefly  occupied  with  taking  down  detailed  topographical 
plans.  They  carefully  study  the  country  both  in  northern  and 
southern  Gorlos,  and  occasionally  they  go  in  for  the  study  of  the 
Mongolian  language  also.  Last  spring  a  Japanese  cavalry  officer, 
Tsiaokoumunma,  came  to  Prince  Uda  and  gave  him  a  present  of 
eight  guns  and  twenty  sacks  of  rice.  For  this  the  Prince  gave  the 
Japanese  officer  fourteen  horses  and  put  a  Chinese  officer  at  his 
disposal  to  go  out  with  him  to  the  mountains  of  Taolai-Toula  in 
search  of  gold.  The  Japanese  officer  found  rich  ore,  and  now 
Japanese  capital  is  exploiting  the  mines  there.  The  same  thing 
they  do  in  other  parts  of  Mongolia,  everywhere  following  the  same 
tactics,  giving  the  princes  small  gifts  and  receiving  larger  ones  in 
return,  and  insinuating  themselves  into  their  good  graces  in  order 
to  gain  a  footing  in  the  country.  Where  they  arc  driven  away  they 
come  back  in  secret,  and  never  fail  of  accomplishing  their  objects." 

Thus  it  is  evident,  says  Menshikov,  that  the  Japanese  are  follow- 
ing a  well-planned  policy  of  spreading  a  net  of  agents  and  spies 
over  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the 


territory  which  lias  conic  under  the  influence  of  Russia.      He  con- 
tinues : 

"The  Japanese  try  to  seize  there  every  avenue  of  commerce  and 
industry,  but  first  of  all  the  two  vital  sinews  of  war  bread  and 
gold.  All  Japs,  even  private  citizens,  are  warm  patriots.  They 
are  all  inspired  with  the  idea  of  the  aggrandizement  of  their  country, 
and  wherever  they  are,  they  try  to  be  useful  to  their  fatherland. 
A  Jap  is  a  voluntary  spy  to  his  Government  in  all  places.  That 
is  why  the  Japanese  authorities  are  so  marvelously  well  informed 
on  evervthing.  A  It  ho  we  have  occupied  northern  Manchuria  a 
long  time,  we  had  to  obtain  our  information  about  that  country 
from  a  book  by  Kavaka,  the  Japanese  Consul-General  in  Harbin. 
The  entire  Japanese  colony,  it  seems,  had  worked  to  collect  the 
material  for  that  book.  The  Chinese  authorities  see  the  danger 
of  such  a  wide  system  of  espionage,  but,  like  the  Russian  authori- 
ties, they  take  no  steps  against  it.  Roth  great  empires  tremble 
before  the  little  enemy,  with  the  recent  thrashing  they  had  received 
still  fresh  in  their  memory." 

The  fact  of  it  is.  declares  this  writer,  the  Japanese  are  getting 
ahead  of  the  Russians  by  their  increasing  intelligence.  The  states- 
men of  Tokyo  are  more  wide-awake  than  those  of  St.  Petersburg. 
The  Japanese  have  better  maps,  better  text-books,  better  military 
manuals  than  Russia.  In  reality  Russia  is  in  the  dark  ages, 
Japan  in  comparison  leads  the  van  of  civilization.     To  quote  : 

'What  are  we  to  do?  We  can  not  stop  the  Japanese  from  learn- 
ing what  they  want  to  learn.  The  time  is  past  when  we  were  com- 
plete masters  in  our  own  possessions.  We  have  to  pay  the  price 
which  a  conquered  nation  always  has  to  pay.  P>ut  we  can  at  least 
imitate  the  Japanese,  and  that  we  ought  to  do  without  delay,  with- 
out wasting  precious  time.  We  must  arm  ourselves,  capture  im- 
portant military  positions,  important  bases  of  supplies,  just  as  the 
Japanese  are  doing.  And  if  they  cover  the  country  with  spies,  so 
must  we.  In  the  last  war,  despite  the  fact  that  we  had  been  pre- 
paring for  it  during  many  years,  we  did  not  have  a  decent  map  of 
even  the  most  important  provinces  like  Kwantun  and  Mukden. 
We  suffered  our  worst  defeats  through  gross  ignorance  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  astounding  incorrectness  of  our  maps  ;  and  at  the  most 
critical  moments  we  had  no  maps  at  all.      The  Japanese  are  pro- 


ANOTHER   YELLOW  PERIL. 

The  Emperor  of  Japan  gives  to  public  use  a  third  of  his  Civil  List, 
and  the  monaichs  of  Europe  are  in  ;i  panic  for  fear  they  may  be 
required  to  do  the  same  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

ceeding  vigorously  and  energetically  with  further  preparations  for 
war.  They  do  not  consider  their  fight  with  us  at  an  end.  It  will 
not  do  for  Russia  to  look  on  with  folded  arms." — Translation 
made  for  Tin;  Literakv  Digest. 
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FATE  OF  THE  PEERS 

JUST  at  the  moment  when  King  Edward  has  elevated  two 
prominent  Englishmen  to  the  peerage,  in  which  they  will 
found  a  line  of  hereditary  legislators,  the  storm  is  raging  furiously 
about  the  wool-sack,  and  the  cry  "  Down  with  the  House  of  Lords  !  " 


LADY  CARDIGAN. 
From  the  bust  by  Boehm. 

She  has  written  a  book  of  reminiscences  which  has  stirred  up  British 
wrath  against  their  hereditary  legislators.  Her  revelations  read  like 
a  volume  of  Thackeray's,  and,  indeed,  many  who  read  her  "  Recol- 
lections "  will  think  she  was  personally  known  both  to  ythe  author  of 
"  Vanity  Fair  "  and  of  "  Frawley  Parsonage." 

rises  higher  and  higher.  Lord  Lansdowne  has,  however,  tried 
to  appease  the  shouters  by  declaring  publicly  that  the  Upper 
House  has  no  intention  ot  absolutely  rejecting  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
bill,  but  will  not  pass  on  it  until  the  country,  either  by  recourse 
to  a  referendum  or  a  general  election,  has  given  its  verdict  on  the 
measure.  To  add  fuel  to  the  fire,  Lady  Cardigan,  widow  of  the 
soldier  who  led  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaclava,  has 
just  published  her  "  Recollections."  in  which  she  has  revealed  very 
plainly  what  the  lives  of  the  English  nobility  were  in  her  time. 
In  reviewing  this  work  the  London  Times  admits  that  the  picture 
is  dark  and  likely  to  discredit  the  character  and  standing  of 
Britain's  hereditary  legislators.     Thus  we  read  : 

"  It  is  a  picture  of  people  who  regard  themselves  as  the  cream 
of  the  earth,  who  have  no  serious  occupation,  and  who  spend 
their  whole  time  in  hunting,  drinking,  and  making  love  to  each 
other's  wives — a  most  delightful  object-lesson,  in  fact,  on  the 
ancient  adage  about  Satan  and  idle  hands  and  mischief  ;  and  Lady 
Cardigan  tells  us  all  about  it  without  the  least  affectation  of  bein,^ 
shocked.  Her  tone  is  that  of  the  French  cynic  who  admitted  the 
truth  of  the  moralist's  impeachment  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
court  of  the  third  Napoleon,  but  concluded  with  the  remark,  'An 
mains  on  s'est  diabletfient  amuse"'  [It  is  devilishly  amusing]." 

Much  capital  is  made  out  of  this  volume  of  scandal  and  innuendo, 
or.  as  some  say,  of  slander  and  calumny,  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead  in 
his  Review  of  Reviews  (London).  Mr.  Stead  is,  of  course,  op- 
posed to  the  existence  of  such  an  institution  as  t lie  House  of  I'eers. 


He  thinks  that  Lady  Cardigan  has  shown  the  nobility  to  be  morally 
incapacitated  for  taking  part  in  the  government  of  a  free  people. 
He  speaks  with  high  contempt  of  the  "many  good  people,"  "suffi- 
ciently sane  to  be  allowed  to  be  at  large  without  a  keeper,"  who 
are  using  every  effort  "to  establish  the  sovereignty  of  the  peers 
on  the  ruins  of  the  hard-won  liberties  of  the  people  "  and  are  crying 
out  to  these  "  wild  peers  out  of  the  woods  "  :  "  Come  and  reign  over 
us."     He  continues  as  follows  : 

"At  such  a  moment  it  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  coincidence  that 
one  of  the  sacred  caste,  blue-blooded  of  the  blue-blooded,  should 
have  of  her  own  motion  undertaken  to  exhibit  to  the  plain  folk  who 
toil  and  moil  and  build  up  the  fabric  of  national  prosperity  what 
manner  of  folk  these  men  are  into  whose  hands  we  are  asked  to 
surrender  our  right  to  self-government.  For,  of  course,  if  the 
claims  of  the  peers  to  meddle  with  finance  be  once  admitted,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  no  taxation  without  representation  goes 
by  the  board,  and  the  one  solitary  privilege  which  enables  the 
House  of  Commons  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the 
prerogative  of  the  peers  vanishes  forever.  The  supreme  service 
which  Lady  Cardigan  has  rendered  to  the  nation  at  this  juncture 
is  that  of  revealing  to  us,  with  a  burst  of  limelight,  the  morals  of 
the  homes  in  which  these  men  have  been  reared  into  whose  hands 
we  are  asked  to  place  the  scepter  of  supreme  sovereignty.  'Upon 
what  meat  doth  this  our  Cassar  feed  that  he  has  grown  so  great  ? ' 
Lady  Cardigan  shows  us  in  her  cynical  gossiping  revelations  upon 
what  ethical  and  social  diet  our  peers  have  fed  as  a  qualification 
for  being  made  masters  of  the  liberties  of  England." 

Lady  Cardigan,  he  adds,  is  a  faithful  witness,  and  then  he  con- 
cludes, as  a  Hebrew  prophet  might,  with  a  declaration  of  coming 
ruin  to  this  House,  certainly  not  of  the  Lord,  but  merely  of  human 
lords,  and  we  read  : 

"  Lady  Cardigan,  the  widow  of  two  nobles,  who  has  rejected 
half  the  peerage  who  sought  her  hand  in  marriage,  who  is  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  king,  and  who  still  reigns  in  octogenarian 
majesty  over  her  vast  estates,  is  an  unimpeachable  witness.  And 
what  does  her  testimony  amount  to  ?  So  far  as  it  goes  it  suggests 
to  the  masses  of  the  common  people  of  England  that  the  aristo- 
cratic order  which  is  now  attempting  to  usurp  supreme  power  over 
this  nation  is.  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  very  much  like  the  aris- 
tocratic order  which  came  to  an  end  by  the  guillotine  in   France. 

"They  are  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil-doers, 
children  that  are  corrupters,  they  have  forsaken  the  Lord,  there- 


WHICH   WILL  WIN? 

John  Bull  (the  referee)  to  Lansdowne  ("  the  Baronial  Bruiser  ")  — 
"  Now,  me  lord,  put  up  your  '  dukes  ! '  " 

—Reynolds's  Xcwspaper  (London). 

fore  for  them  also  awaiteth  the  fate  predicted  by  the  Hebrew  seer 
for  the  corrupt  nobles  of  his  time  when  he  said  : 

Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth  without  measure, 
and  their  glory,  and  their  multitude,  and  their  pomp,  and  he  that  rejoiceth  shall 
descend  into  it, 

"  For  long  years  judgment  hath  tarried.  But  who  knows  but  that 
the  day  of  reckoning,  the  day  of  the  wrath  of  the  Lord,  may  be 
near  at  hand  ?  " 
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AN    AMERICAN    MILITIA    REGIMENT    THAT    COMMANDS    ENGLISH    ADMIRATION. 
"  I  have  never  seen  auxiliaries  equal  in  steadiness  to  the  Seventh  New  York,  nor  have  I  seen  the  latter  surpassed  in  this  respect  by  any  regulars — for 

the  simple  reason  that  perfection  can  not  be  exceeded." 


OUR  MILITIA  AN  EXAMPLE  TO  ENGLAND 

A  BRITISH  officer  who  lias  seen  something  of  our  National 
Guard  during  a  recent  visit  here,  advises  his  countrymen  in 
the  pages  of  a  great  London  review  to  adopt  the  American  militia 
plan.  The  great  difficulty  the  British  have  met  is  the  reluctance 
of  the  men  to  recruit  and  their  lack  of  interest  in  military  exercises. 
In  these  respects  Mr.  Haldane's  Territorial  Army  might  well  learn 
a  lesson  from  the  National-Guard  system  of  the  United  States, 
declares  Lieut. -Col.  A.  \V.  A.  Pollock,  of  the  British  Army.  This 
retired  soldier  is  a  frequent  writer  on  military  subjects  for  the 
English  reviews  and  was  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  during  the  Boer  War.  In  The  Nineteenth  Century  and 
After  (London)  he  writes  : 

"  It  is  clearly  recognized  in  the  United  States  that  if  the  National 
Guard,  the  peace  nucleus  of  the  National  Army,  is  composed  of 
officers  and  men  who  have  voluntarily  undertaken  to  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions  of  efficient  training  and  service,  the  present 
and  prospective  value  of  that  nucleus  must  necessarily  be  greater 
than  if  it  were  raised  and  maintained  by  compulsory  methods. 
Also  it  is  realized  that  patriotism  when  invoked  for  purely  pre- 
cautionary objects  is  apt  to  prove  unequal,  for  very  long,  to  the 
strain  of  frequent  interference  with  the  course  of  personal  enjoy- 
ment, and  nunc  especially  so  when  the  patriotic  sacrifice  is  de- 
manded of  and  performed  by  only  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the 
population.  To  induce  a  man  to  enlist  voluntarily  in  a  military 
unit  is  not  very  difficult,  provided  that  the  recruit  is  left  free  to 
'soldier'  just  so  much  as  he  finds  convenient,  and  no  more;  but 
if  stringent  conditions  of  efficiency  are  prescribed,  and  enforced, 
patriotic  ardor  is  apt  to  cool  down,  unless  stimulated  by  a  suffi- 
ciency of  compensating  advantages." 

In  the  United  States  these  "compensating  advantages  "  are  uni- 
versally available,  declares  Colonel  Pollock.  Among  these  is  the 
institution  of  armories,  a  thing  quite  unknown  to  English  militias. 
Of  course,  for  England  to  vie  with  the  splendor  of  American 
armories  would  be  impossible.  An  English  armory  would,  how- 
ever, cost  much  less  : 

"An  armory  such  as  the  least  pretentious  of  those  I  have  visited 
in  the  L;nited  States  is  in  our  case  absolutely  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  true  that  county  councils  are  prone  to  waste  vast  sums  on  the 
erection  of  needlessly  magnificent  lunatic  asylums,  and  it  might 
reasonably  be  argued  that  by  providing  less  prodigaliy  for  the  in- 
sane, money  could  be  saved  for  more  profitable  expenditure  on  the 
local  military  forces.  Certainly  an  armorv  should  be  a  handsome 
building,  and  properly  equipped  :  but  in  this  country  the  ideas  of 
both  officers  and  men  are  far  less  extravagant  than  those  which 
prevail  in  the  United  States,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  Canada.  For 
example:  'Company  rooms  '  in  American  armories  are  as  a  rule 
far  larger  and  far  more  handsomely  decorated  and  furnished  than 
the  officers'  ante-room  in  the  barracks  of  any  British  cavalry  or 
infantry  regiment  of  the  line.  Eschewing  luxury,  however,  and 
contenting  ourselves  with  essentials,  we  could,  I  believe,  at  less 
than  half  the  cost  usually  incurred  in  the  United  States,  provide 


ourselves  with  armories  that  would  serve  their  purpose  with  more 
than  equal  success." 

Of  the  importance  of  this  military  and  social  center,  and  the 
administration  of  its  affairs,  we  are  told  : 

"From  the  State  point  of  view  the  armory  is  an  important  mili- 
tary center,  partially  maintained  out  of  the  moneys  received  by 
letting  it  for  social  entertainments  ;  to  the  officers  and  men  it  is  a 
pleasant  club,  to  which  in  certain  conditions  t hey  are  permitted  to 
bring  their  friends.  Needless  to  say,  the  friends  of  young  men, 
especially  their  female  friends,  press  them  to  join  the  National 
Guard  in  order  that  the  privileges  of  the  armory — frequent  dances, 
for  example — may  not  be  lost  to  them." 

He  is  filled  with  admiration  at  the  behavior  in  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Guard.  He  was  present  at  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebra- 
tion in  New  York,  and  among  other  spectacles  witnessed  the  rally- 
ing and  marching  past  of  the  militia.  The  militia  in  England, 
where  he  came  from,  is  generally  laughed  at  as  the  awkward  squad 
of  a  possible  army.  The  American  militia  is  simply  perfection  in 
bearing,  drill,  and  equipment,  declares  Colonel  Pollock.  To 
quote  his  words  : 

"  I  saw  the  Seventh  New  York  assemble  in  the  armory,  dress  for 
parade,  fall  in  by  companies,  form  up  in  its  three  battalions,  and 
finally  march  off  to  the  rendezvous  of  its  brigade,  on  the  morning 
of  the  great  military  parade  during  the  Hudson-Fulton  celebration. 
Seldom  has  anything  of  a  similar  nature  imprest  me  so  much.  The 
order,  regularity,  and  discipline  that  prevailed  throughout  were 
very  striking,  and  were  to  me,  moreover,  an  absolute  revelation. 
The 'turn  out '  of  all  ranks  was  admirable;  and  the  pipe-clayed 
belts  and  the  white  duck  trousers  were  alike  spotless.  I  dislike 
the  American  drill ;  it  is  to  my  mind  clumsy  ;  yet  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  manner  in  which  these  National  Guardsmen  went 
through  it;  everything  was  correct  in  form,  and  businesslike  in 
character.  I  failed,  moreover,  to  detect  any  officer  or  man  through- 
out the  three  battalions  who  departed  aught  from  perfect  soldier- 
like steadiness  in  the  ranks.  Not  a  man  did  I  see  move  eye  or 
limb,  except  in  obedience  to  orders,  or  when  at  'rest ' — the  equiva- 
lent of  'standing-easy.'  I  have  never  seen  auxiliaries  equal  in 
steadiness  to  the  Seventh  New  York,  nor  have  I  seen  the  latter 
surpassed  in  this  respect  by  any  regulars — for  the  simple  reason 
that  perfection  can  not  be  exceeded." 

He  thus  sums  up  by  stating  his  conviction  that  England  is  to 
learn  from  America  how  to  obtain  and  how  to  maintain  in  efficiency 
and  contentment  a  voluntary  army  : 

"At  present  we  neither  compel  men  to  serve,  nor  do  we  make  it 
worth  their  while;  and  consequently  we  can  not  lay  down  condi- 
tions of  training  capable  of  producing  efficient  soldiers.  There  is 
no  absolute  necessity  for  us  to  adopt  an  exact  copy  of  the  American 
system,  imposing  identical  obligations  and  exacting  precisely  simi- 
lar penalties  ;  we  might  perhaps  contrive  something  better  or  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  make  shift  with  something  worse;  but  it 
is  clearly  apparent  that  if  we  would  raise  the  standard  of  territorial 
efficiency,  while  continuing  to  rely  upon  voluntary  enlistment,  we 
must,  like  the  Americans,  offer  proportionate  inducements." 
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NET  RESULTS  OF  THE  HINDU  BOYCOTT 

THIS  seems  to  be  a  good  time  to  reckon  up  the  damage  done 
to  British  trade  by  the  Hindu  boycott.  On  November  15 
the  Morley  scheme  of  reforms  went  into  effect,  giving  the  natives  a 
greater  share  in  the  government  of  their  country,  and  the  irrecon- 
cilables  celebrated  it  by  trying  to  blow  up  Lord  Minto,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General, with  a  bomb.  Such  acts  of  violence  are  deprecated 
by  many  Hindus  who  are  willing,  however,  to  take  part  in  the  boy- 
cott and  the  movement  for  Swadeshi,  or 
home-made  goods.  The  Moslems,  who  form 
about  one-fifth  of  the  population,  do  not  favor 
t lie  boycott,  and  this  dissension  is  increasing 
their  dislike  for  the  Hindus.  The  boycott 
lias  been  on  for  four  years,  and  while  the 
(Government  tries  to  make  light  of  it,  the  ver- 
nacular papers  claim  that  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cess, and  support  their  claim  by  figures. 
They  tell  us  that  the  warehouses  of  Calcutta 
are  bursting  with  British  goods  which  the 
importers  can  not  get  rid  of.  The  Calcutta 
Hindus  recently  held  a  meeting  under  the 
presidency  of  one  of  their  chief  leaders, 
Babu  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu,  to  celebrate 
the  boycott's  fourth  anniversary  and  take 
stock  of  the  mischief  done.  The  results  are 
reported  in  the  native  organs.  Thus  the  La- 
hore Tribune,  commenting  on  the  opinion  of 
the  president  of  the  Bengal  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  that  "the  boycott  move- 
ment has  so  far  only  touched  the  fringe  and 
has  in  no  way  been  successful  in  checking 
the  imports  of  piece-goods,"  rejoins  : 

"We  do  not  think  he  is  justified  in  using  such  absolutely  positive 
language.  A  fall  of  5^  crores  ($16,333,333)  'n  tne  value  of  piece- 
goods  imported  during  the  current  year  is  not  one  that  should  be 
despised." 

The  Hitabadi,  a  vernacular  newspaper  of  Calcutta,  writes  : 

"The  piece-goods  business  in  Calcutta  is  in  such  a  bad  way  that 
many  European  merchants  are  making  arrangements  for  transfer- 
ring their  business  elsewhere,  and  a  leading  white  piece-goods 
merchant  of  Calcutta  has  decided  to  migrate,  bag  and  baggage,  to 
Karachi  and  has  asked  his  staff  either  to  go  there  too  or  resign." 

The  financial  statement  issued  by  Sir  Guy  Fleetwood  Wilson, 
the  finance  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Council,  in  presenting  the 
budget  in  the  Viceregal  Council,  lends  support  to  this  contention. 
It  states  : 

"Our  markets  continue  overloaded  with  imports  which  the  coun- 
try has  not  digested,  prices  are  still  high,  and  the  revival  in  trade 
will  probably  be  slow." 

While  speaking  about  revised  estimates  for  1908-9,  Sir  Guy 
Fleetwood  Wilson,  in  the  course  of  his  observations  on  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  Customs  Department,  remarked:  "The  market  for 
piece-goods  became  seriously  congested  and  a  sharp  setback  has 
occurred  in  imports;  we  expect  a  shortage  of  ,£200,000  on  the 
original  estimate,  which  followed  closely  the  figures  of  the  pre- 
vious year."  Of  the  deficit  from  railways,  the  finance  member  re- 
marked thai  "the  great  accumulation  of  imported  goods  at  the 
coast  showed  no  disposition  to  moveup-countrv."  We  read  in  the 
Calcutta  Modern  Review: 

"  During  the  half-year  ending  with  September,  1908,  the  value  of 
textiles  imported  into  this  country  was  3. 12  crores  ($10,400,000) 
less  tfoan  that  of  the  imports  during  the  half-year  ending  Septem- 
ber, 1907. 

"  During  the  seven  months  ending  with  October,  1908,  35,014,437 
rupees  ($11,671,479)  less  worth  of  piece-goods  were  imported  as 
compared  with  the   imports  for    the    same    period    ending  with 
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October,  1907,  the  shortage  in  the  figures  of  October,  1908,  below 
those  of  October,  1907,  being  37  rupees  lacs  ($1,233,333).  The  re- 
turns for  December,  1908,  show  that  Bombay  took  only  46,000,000 
yards  of  piece-goods,  against  76,000,000  yards  in  December,  1907  ; 
Bengal  76,000,000  yards  against  101,000,000  yards  in  December, 
1907.  Is  it  not  an  emphatic  proof  of  the  success  of  the  boycott  ? 
Considering  that  Lancashire  has  been  holding  the  Indian  market 
in  its  grip  for  the  last  half-century  and  has  been  pushing  itself 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  like  an  irresistible  flood  tide,  inundating  the 
country  to  its  very  nooks  and  corners,  and  threatening  to  sweep 
bc/orc  its  onrush  every  vestige  of  the  great 
weaving  industry  for  which  India  was  once 
famous  throughout  the  world,  and  on  which 
at  present  over  20,000,00c  of  her  children  are 
dependent  for  their  livelihood,  is  it  not  a 
miracle  what  the  Swadeshi  (my  country's 
goods  for  me)  movement  has  worked  in  the 
space  of  even  three  years  in  hurling  back  the 
roaring  tide  ?  And  all  this  has  been  accom- 
plished by  a  few  hundred  individuals  in  the 
face  of  well-nigh  overwhelming  obstacles  put 
in  the  path  by  racial  bigotry  and  apathy 
born  of  ignorance  ;  under  the  perpetual  shadow 
of  the  bureaucratic  frown  and  in  the  teeth  of 
bitter  persecution.  Consider  how  altered 
would  have  been  the  history  of  the  boycott 
and  the  Swadeshi  if  India  had  been  a  free 
country  like  Turkey  and  China." 

The  Punjabee  (Lahore)  writes  jubilantly  : 

"The  Bombay  mills  alone  showed  a  profit 
of  14  crores  of  rupees  ($46,666,666)  during  the 
two  years  following  the  inauguration  of  the 
boycott  movement  in  Bengal !  What  'honest 
Swadeshi  '  could  not  have  done  in  a  half- 
century  has  been  done  by  earnest  Swadeshi 
within  a  few  years.  Not  less  than  20  crores 
of  rupees  ($66,666,666),  at  a  rough  estimate, 
have  been  invested  in  India  in  fresh  Swadeshi  enterprises,  such  as 
banks,  steamers,  mills,  stores,  spinning-factories,  ginning-factories, 
hand-looms,  hosiery,  general  merchandise,  and  so  forth,  since  the 
resolution  was  passed  in  the  Calcutta  Town  Hall  proclaiming 
boycott  of  British  goods." 

The  Bombay  correspondent  of  the  Bengalee  (Calcutta)  writes  : 

"To  give  your  readers  an  idea  of  the  diminution  of  the  imports 
of  Lancashire  goods  for  the  twelve  months  of  1908,  compared  with 
those  of  1907,  the  following  statistics,  issued  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  might  be  profitably  studied  : 


Grav  Shirtings  .  .  . 
Gray  T.  Cloths  .  .  . 
Gray  Madapollam 
Gray  Jacconets  .  .  . 

Gray  Mulls 

Gray  Dhoties  ... 
Bleached  Dhoties. 


Imports  in  100,000 
Pieces. 


32.11 
1. 14 
2.87 

15-28 
5- 10 

20.09 

12 .  20 


iqo8. 


22.11 
o.  71 
1 .63 
8.98 
2.56 

25.46 
9.63 


Decrease. 


10.00 
0.43 
1.24 
6.30 
2.54 
3  63 
2-57 


"Practically,  then,  there  has  been  a  diminution  of  24. 14  lacs 
(100,000)  pieces,  compared  with  the  imports  of  1907.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  decrease  of  28  per  cent." 

The  Punjabee,  quoted  above,  maintains  that  the  boycott  is  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  constitutional  measure  to  ruin  British 
trade  in  British  India.  Under  the  title  "Boycott  Our  Only 
Weapon,"  this  paper  writes  : 

"There  are  some  people  in  India,  very  good  people,  to  be  sure, 
who  pretend  to  stand  aghast  at  the  very  mention  of  the  word  'boy- 
cott,' which  they  regard  as  a  dangerous  weapon  that  may  recoil 
fearfully  on  those  using  it.  Even  the  Congress  at  Calcutta  could 
not  whole-heartedly  adopt  the  boycott  as  a  weapon  of  political 
agitation.  But  other  countries  in  the  world  seem  to  have  as  much 
faith  in  the  efficacy  of  boycott  as  even  the  greatest  extremist  in 
India."—  Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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SOME  QUEER  TONGUES 

WHILE  the  human  tongue  has  been  a  theme  for  poets  and 
preachers  from  the  dawn  of  time,  few  people  have  any 
notion  of  the  appearance  or  use  of  the  tongues  of  the  thousands  of 
feathered  and  furry  friends  who  fill  the  woods  and  fields  all  about 
them.  The  British  public  have  been  having  an  attack  of  the  shud- 
while  reading  Mr.  Watson's  poem  about  "The  Woman  with 
the  Serpent's  Tongue."  altho  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  them  could 
give  any  adequate  description  of  the  kind  of  lingual  apparatus  the 
serpent  lias.  Those  who  lack  this  kind  of  information  are  afforded 
an  instructive  article  on  the  subject  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  October 
30)  from  the  pen  of  Henri  Coupin.     Says  this  writer  : 

"As  the  tongue  is  hidden  within  the  mouth  and  rarely  appears 
outside,  its  many  forms  are  generally  little  known.  They  are 
nevertheless  quite  varied,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  interesting  to 
know  ;  some  are  very  curious  indeed. 

"  In  monkeys  the  tongue  affects  almost  the  same  form  as  in  man  ; 
that  is,  it  is  soft  and  flexible,  but  the  papillae  are  less  numerous 
and  the  largest  are  not  arranged  in  V-shape,  which  means  perhaps 
that  the  apes  are  less  fond  of  eating  than  we  are. 

"  In  certain  bats,  the  vampires  and  theglossophaga-,  forexampel, 


constitute  the  food  of  most  birds.  A  fleshy  tongue,  however,  may- 
be seen  in  some  birds,  particularly  the  parrots,  who  use  theirs 
to  imitate  human  speech  in  an  astonishing  manner.  The  tongues 
of  the  flycatchers  end   in  two  small  membranous  toothed  plates. 


From  "Cooatry  Life  in   UnerV 

A    "  SER  PEN  r'S    TONGUE." 

"  The  public  often  calls  it  a  sting,  but  it  does  not  so  act  and  i-.  not  it 
all  poisonous,  even  in  dangerous  species 

the  tongue  is  long  and  protractile,  pointed  at  the  end  and  armed 
with  bony  papillae  curved  backward  ;  it  serves  to  rasp  the  skin  of 
the  animals  whose  blood  is  sucked  by  the  bats,  but  they  use  it  also 
to  scrape  fruit  and  to  crush  the  shells  of  insects,  that  the  softer 
parts  may  be  eaten. 

"The  carnivores  also  have  tongues  covered  with  horny  papillae, 
constituting  a  sort  of  brush,  with  which  they  remove  the  last  bits 
of  flesh  adhering  to  bones. 

"  The  ant-eater's  tongue  is  a  long  sticky  thread  which  the  creature 
thrusts  from  its  mouth  into  ant-hills.  The  ants  stick  to  it  as  birds 
are  caught  with  birdlime. 

"Whales  have  huge  tongues  which  must  be  rare  tidbits,  for. 
despite  their  great  size,  whales  are  often  attacked  by  enemies  for 
its  sake,  and  their  tongues  are  sometimes  torn  from  their  mouths. 

"Cattle  and  horses  have  relatively  long  and  flexible  tongues 
with  which  they  grasp,  as  it  were,  the  herbage  to  draw  it  into  their 
mouths:.     The  giraffe  does  the  same  with  the  leaves  of  trees." 

Birds'  tongues.  Mr.  Coupin  goes  on  to  say.  are  much  less  organs 
of  taste  than  are  those  of  mammals,  for  they  almost  always  are 
clad  with  a  horny  covering  that  prevents  this  use.  This  horny 
armor  is  generally  pointed,  and  serves  to  transfix  the  insects  that 


ANT-EATER    USING    Ills   TONGUE. 

Some  sparrows  capture  ants  by  means  of  a  sticky  tongue,  like  that 
of  the  ant-eaters.     To  quote  again  : 

"Tortoises  have  fleshy  tongues  attached  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  ;  in  land-tortoises  and  some  fresh-water  tortoises  it  is  covered 
with  long  papillae. 

"The  saurians  form  a  group  whose  tongues  are  extremely  vari- 
able in  shape.  In  the  chameleons  it  is  truly  extraordinary;  it  is 
a  very  effective  organ  of  prehension.  In  the  state  of  rest,  says  the 
naturalist  Wagler,  it  is  kept  in  the  mouth  ;  when  thrust  out,  it  may 
be  extended  to  a  distance  of  six  to  eight  inches.  When  it  is  in 
the  mouth  this  tongue  forms  a  mass  of  whitish  flesh  of  tough  con- 
sistency;  it  is  sustained  by  a  bony  stylet  which  is  an  attachment 
of  the  hyoid  process  and  ends,  at  its  free  extremity,  in  a  sort  of 
tubercle,  covered  with  mucous  membrane  in  folds,  constantly  lubri- 
cated with  a  viscous  fluid  secreted  by  several  glands.  It  has  two 
sets  of  muscles,  one  longitudinally  disposed,  and  the  others  cir- 
cularly. By  the  sudden,  rapid,  and  energetic  contraction  of  these 
muscles,  the  tongue  slides  over  the  bony  stylet,  surrounded  with 
its  humid  membrane,  and  is  thrust  forward  by  precisely  the  same 
mechanism  as  a  cherry-pit  is  snapt  between  the  fingers.  The 
action  of  the  powerful  muscles  that  attach  it  to  the  hyoid  process 
serves  to  return  the  tongue  to  the  mouth.  Lying  quietly  all  day 
in  the  same  place,  the  chameleon  waits  for  the  nourishment  that 
fortune  may  throw  in  its  way.  Even  the  capture  of  a  victim  does 
not  put  an  end  to  the  reptile's  rest.  With  the  speed  of  lightning 
the  tongue  is  projected  from  the  mouth  and  seizes  afar  off  the  in- 
sect at  which  it  is  aimed.  The  powerful  effort  does  not  shake  the 
creature's  body  or  make  it  lose  its  balance,  no  matter  how  frail  the 
branch  on  which  it  may  be  poised 

"  Snakes' tongues  are  slender  and  forked;  they  may  be  thrust 


From  "  The  Living  Animals  of  the  World."     By  permission  of  The  University  Society. 
CHAMELKON'S    TONGUE    IN    ACTION,   CATCHING    A     FLY. 
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out  far,  even  when  the  mouth  is  closed,  because  there  is  an  aper- 
ture at  the  end  of  the  jaw.  The  public  often  calls  it  a  sting,  but  it 
does  not  so  act  and  is  not  at  all  poisonous,  even  in  dangerous 
species. 

"  In  a  few  batrachians,  the  tongue  is  wanting,  but  it  is  found  in 
all  the  others,  tho  it  is  short.  Its  form  varies  in  the  different  gen- 
era and  forms  a  good  characteristic  for, classification  ;  thus,  it  is 
entire  in  some,  is  heart-shaped  in  others,  like  a  mushroom  in  others 
still.  In  the  frogs  proper  it  is  attached  in  front  of  the  palate  and 
is  free  in  the  rear ;  by  reversing  it,  it  ma}'  be  thrust  out  of  the 
mouth. 

"Most  fish  have  fleshy  tongues,  attached  partly  to  the  floor  of 
the  mouth.  Only  in  the  lampreys  does  it  serve  as  a  means  of  suc- 
tion ;  with  them  it  is  a  veritable  piston,  provided  with  teeth  at  the 
end." — Translation  made  for  The.  Literary  Digest. 


bearing  bed  bear  a  definite  relation  to  all  other  parts  of  the  same 
bed,  and  that  in  sinking  wells,  whether  for  water,  oil,  gas.  or  other 
purposes,  due  respect  should  be  paid  to  the  conditions  prevailing 
in  the  particular  formation  and  to  their  effect  on  other  wells  in  the 
vicinity." 


HOW  WELLS  INTERFERE 

ALTHO  most  people  understand  that  a  well  may  be  affected  by 
conditions  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  few  realize  the  distance 
to  which  contaminating  influences  may  penetrate  the  soil  or  rock. 
When  one  well  is  found  to  be  bad,  all  the  wells  in  the  vicinity 
should  be  under  suspicion.  Many  suppose  that  because  wells  are 
several  hundred  feet  apart  they  necessarily  draw  water  from  sepa- 
rate reservoirs  and  that  the  pumping  of  one  can  not  affect  the  other. 
This  is  un-true.  we  are  told  by  Frederick  G.  Clapp  in  Engineering 
News  (New  York,  November  4).  It  is  a  common  experience,  says 
Mr.  Clapp.  to  find  that  the  yield  of  a  well  has  been  influenced  by 
a  new  well  in  the  vicinity.     He  goes  on  : 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  conditions  affecting  wells  drilled  in 
proximity  to  each  other,  it  is  necessary  to  have  in  mind  the  various 
geological  conditions  under  which  water  exists  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Well-water  does  not  come  from  vast  inexhaustible 
subterranean  lakes,  but,  originating  in  rainfall,  it  reaches  the  shal- 
low or  deeply  buried  strata  by  absorption,  percolating  and  slowly 
descending  through  the  more  pervious  formations  and  passages  to 
the  ground-water  level  (water-table). 

"Water  which  occurs  in  sands,  gravels,  and  other  superficial  de- 
posits is  generally  held  in  the  pores  or  spaces  between  the  pebbles 
or  smaller  particles.  In  certain  types  of  solid  rocks,  as  some  sand- 
stones, conglomerates,  and  very  porous  limestones,  water  occurs 
in  the  same  way,  saturating  the  entire  r,ock  below  the  level  of  the 
water-table.  Other  rocks,  however,  are  so  hard,  compact,  and 
close-grained,  that  the  amount  of  water  held  in  the  pores  is  very 
minute.  In  such  rocks  practically  all  the  water  is  held  in  various 
forms  of  crevices,  cavities,  and  fissures.  In  slates  and  argillaceous 
schists  considerable  water  is  held  in  the  bedding  and  cleavage 
planes.  In  granites,  gneisses,  slates,  schists,  and  most  crystalline 
rocks  the  largest  amounts  are  held  in  joint-cracks  (fissures  which 
cut  the  rock  in  various  directions)." 

Under  these  conditions,  as  may  be  imagined,  pollution  of  well- 
water  is  greatly  facilitated.  Water  from  deep  oil  or  salt  wells 
under  higher  pressure  is  easily  forced  up  into  the  shallower  wells 
of  drinking-water  above  them.  For  instance,  in  Saginaw,  Mich., 
the  city  water-supply,  from  bored  wells,  was  seriously  injured  by 
salt  wells  which  had  been  abandoned  without  proper  plugging. 
At  Dallas,  Texas,  a  well  used  by  the  city  water-works  penetrated 
the  underlying  strata  and  obtained  mineral  water  under  greater 
head,  which  entered  and  polluted  the  water  in  the  upper  beds. 
Attempts  at  sewage-disposal  by  drawing  it  off  through  drilled 
wells  have  been  made,  always  with  the  result  that  wells  in  the  same 
formation  were  seriously  endangered  and  sometimes  injured. 
Tests  have  often  been  made  by  inserting  salt  into  deep  limestone 
borings,  with  the  universal  result  that  it  was  found,  after  a  short 
time,  to  enter  wells  several  thousand  feet  distant.  The  writer 
concludes : 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  purity  of  the  under- 
ground water-supply  than  the  practise  of  using  wells  as  sewers, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  practise  will  be  speedily  abandoned. 

"Such  instances  as  those  mentioned,  in  addition  to  other  classes 
of  evidence,  bear  testimony  to  the   fail   that  all  parts  of  a  water- 


THE  BULL  AND  THE  COMET 

\  FEW  weeks  ago  we  quoted  a  religious  paper  which  called 
-**-  the  editor  of  The  Scientific  American  to  order  for  repeat- 
ing the  tale  about  the  papal  bull  against  the  comet.  In  France 
now,  it  seems,  the  popular-science  writers  are  rehashing  this  old 
canard,  and  the  editor  of  Cosmos  (Paris)  brings  them  up  with  a 
short  turn  and  tells  them  they  ought  to  know  better.  The  ap- 
proach of  Halley's  comet  has  revived  the  old  story  of  the  excom- 
munication of  this  celestial  visitor,  on  a  previous  appearance  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  by  Pope  Calixtus  III.,  the  fiery  body  in  the 
heavens  being  held  responsible  for  various  coincident  evils,  and 
especially  for  the  victories  of  the  Turks,  who  were  then  overrun- 
ning Eastern  Europe.  Catholic  writers  deny  this  tale  in  toto,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  foundation  for  it.     Says  Cosmos  : 

"This  story,  which  is  found  in  most  of  the  astronomical  works 
treating  of  the  former  appearances  of  Halley's  comet,  is  but  a 
myth.  It  is  like  the  famous  E  j>ur  si  muove  of  Galileo  (which  the 
Pisan  scientist  did  not  utter,  but  which  is  attributed  to  him  because 
he  might  have  said  it)  and  offers  an  edifying  example  of  the  trans- 
formations that  a  text  may  undergo  when  it  contains  the  germ  of 
an  engine  of  war  against  religion. 

"The  first  printed  edition  of  this  story  is  found,  according  to  G. 
F.  Chambers,  in  the  Annuaire  of  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes  for 
[832,  and  is  from  the  pen  of  Arago,  who  cites  no  authority.  He 
relates  that  Pope  Calixtus  was  so  frightened  by  the  comet  that  he 
ordered  public  prayers  to  be  offered  in  all  the  churches  and  that 
at  noon  everyday  the  comet  and  the  Turks  were  excommunicated. 

"Since  that  time  this  legend  has  been  reprinted  with  divers  vari- 
ants by  a  horde  of  astronomical  writers  belonging  essentially 
to  the  species  called 'popularizers,*  probably  without  any  one  of 
them  having  an  idea  of  asking  what  the  source  might  be.  One 
has  always  slavishly  copied  another,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
legends 

"To  appreciate  what  a  tissue  of  errors  the  story  involves,  we 
may  note  that  W.  T.  Lynn,  a  well-known  English  astronomer,  has 
established  the  following  facts  at  the  request  of  Professor  Butler, 
of  Madison,  Wis.  : 

"(1)  No  bull  of  Calixtus  III.  contains  the  slightest  allusion, 
even  indirect,  to  the  comet  of  1456;  and  it  is  therefore  false  that 
Halley's  comet  was  excommunicated.  (2)  The  feast  of  the  Trans- 
figuration was  observed  long  before  the  fifteenth  century,  and  it  is 
therefore  untrue  that  it  was  instituted  on  the  occasion  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Halley's  comet  in  1456.  (j)  Altho  Pope  Calixtus  fix! 
the  date  of  this  feast,  for  the  Western  Church,  at  August  6,  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  measure  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  comet,  nor  with  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  since  this  took  place 
in  June. 

"As  to  the  source  whence  Arago  derived  this  story  (if  he  did  not 
himself  copy  some  other  author,  which  is  quite  likely),  we  have 
only  vague  data  on  the  subject.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  the 
germ  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  Platina's 'Lives  of  the  Pontiffs,'  pub- 
lished in  Venice  in  1479, tnat  's  to  saY>  twenty-three  years  after  the 
appearance  of  the  comet.  This  book  speaks  of  the  comet  and  the 
Turks,  but  says  not  a  word  about  a  bull,  nor  of  exorcism,  nor  of 
excommunication,  nor  of  any  imprecation  against  the  comet  as  as- 
sociated with  the  Turks. 

"Notwithstanding  this,  the  legend  has  been  reproduced  by  most 
'popularizers  '  or  historians  of  astronomy,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  notably  by  Babinet,  Guillemin,  Hoefer,  Draper,  and 
Flammarion,  always  without  any  indication  of  the  source,  as  may 
easily  be  verified. 

"  It  may  be  noted,  nevertheless,  that  serious  popular  writers  who 
have  treated  recently  of  Halley's  comet,  notably  Prof.  H.  H. 
Turner,  of  Oxford.  .  .  .  and  George  F.  Chambers  (in  his  book 
'The  Story  of  the  Comets')  take  good  care  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
communications of  Pope  Calixtus  III.  In  Fiance,  they  are  not 
quite  so  circumspect  !  " — Translation  made  for  Tin:  Liter  \RY 
Digest. 
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BURNING  AWAY  IRON   WRECKAGE 

BY  the  bursting  of  tour  boilers  in  the  Pabst  brewer)  at  Milwau- 
kee, on  ( >ctober  26  last,  .1  large  building  was  almost  instantly 
.  ed  i"  a  tangled  mass  oi  wreckage  whose  complexity  may  be 
partly  realized  by  looking  at  the  accompanying  picture,  taken 
from  The  Iron  Age  (New  York.  November)  from  whose  descrip- 
tive article  on  the  subject  we  quote  below.  This  wreckage  was 
cut,  or  rather  burned  away,  sufficiently  for  repair  work  to  begin. 
by  using  the  so-called  oxyhydric  process.  Great  beams  and  girders 
were  practically  burned  apart  with  a  specially  constructed  oxyhy- 
drogen  blowpipe.     Says  the  paper  just  named  : 

"Only  four  men  in  this  country  have  yel  had  experience  in 
handling  the  oxyhydric  process.  These  are  Primo  Lulli.  of  Genoa, 
who  invented  the  process  : 
Hans  Mueller,  a  Belgian, 
who  perfected  the  appara- 
tus, and  two  Americans 
.  .  .  who  have  mastered 
its  use.  Ten  minutes  after 
the  call  came  these  four 
men  were  rushed  in  an  au- 
tomobile with  their  appara- 
tus to  the  Pabst  works. 
There  .  .  .  they  began 
cutting  through  steel  gird- 
ers, metal  sheets,  and  great 
banks  of  iron  to  clear  the 
plant  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  For  nearly 
twenty -five  hours  these 
men  continued  their  work, 
until  Lulli  was  injured  by  a 
falling  beam.  After  a  short 
rest  during  the  day  the 
other  three  men  continued 
the  work  through  the  night. 
Hans  Mueller  had  his  foot 
crusht  by  a  sliding  mass 
of  metal  and  was  com- 
pelled to  drop  out.  The 
two  remaining  operators, 
Americans,  continued  to 
clear  away  the  wreckage 
until  it  was  possible  to 
clean  everything  out  and 
start  the  repair  work. 

"One  of  the  most  unique 
pieces  of  work  done  at  the 
Pabst  plant  was  in  tie  cut- 
ting of  a  large  square  hole 
in  the  bottom  ol  an  over- 
turned coal-bunker.  In 
falling,  this  bunker  with 
the  coal  it  contained  had 
turned  turtle,  and  lay  bot- 
tom-side up  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  at  the  coal.  No  machinery  at  hand  was  capable 
of  lifting  the  bunker,  so  the  expedient  of  cutting  through  the  up- 
turned bottom  was  resorted  to.  In  a  few  minutes  a  hole  3  feet 
square  was  cut  and  made  possible  the  removal  of  the  coal. 

"Before  this  application  of  the  oxyhydric  apparatus  to  commer- 
cial work  it  had  been  thoroughly  tried  out  in  shop  tests.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  these  was  the  cutting  of  a  piece  of  9-inch  chrome- 
nickel  steel  to  a  circular  on:  line.  This  was  done  at  a  speed  of  a 
linear  foot  of  cut  in  2'4  minutes.  The  apparatus  has  also  proved 
useful  in  cutting  thinner  pieces,  or  patterns  requiring  an  irregular 
outline,  as  will  be  mentioned  later. 

"The  apparatus  used  in  obtaining  such  remarkable  results  is  an 
adaptation  and  improvement  of  one  patented  in  1901  for  opening 
plugged  blast-furnace  tap-holes,  which  is  quite  extensively  used  in 
this  country.  .  .  .  P>oth  the  original  and  the  new  apparatus  use 
two  nozles,  one  of  which  supplies  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen, while  the  other  furnishes  pure  oxygen.  The  effect  of  the 
original  device  is  to  melt  the  metal,  and  for  such  purposes  is  en- 
tirely satisfactory,  but  it  can  not  produce  a  smooth,  accurate  cut 
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By  conrtesy    of  "  The  Iron  Age/1  New  York. 

AFTER    THE    EXPLOSION. 

Preparing  to  cut  away  the  intertwisted  iron  work  with  the  oxyhydric  process 


of  any  length.  With  the  improved  apparatus  one  nozle,  deliver- 
ing mixt  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  is  used  for  preheating  the  metal  to 
the  required  temperature.  A  second  nozle,  fastened  to  the  first 
in  such  a  way  that  it  always  follows  the  first,  and  set  so  that  the 
streams  of  gas  from  both  nozles  strike  the  metal  in  the  same 
place,  delivers  only  pure  oxygen." 

The  oxyhydric  process  is  based  on  the  combustibility  of  iron  in 
an  atmosphere  of  oxygen.  Small  chips  of  iron  will  burn  in  ordi- 
nary air  and  large  pieces,  when  supplied  with  enough  oxygen,  burn 
freely  and  rapidly.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  action  is  particularly  pronounced  if  the  iron  has  been 
heated  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen.  With  the  ap- 
paratus described  the  preheater  raises  the  iron  to  a  temperature  of 
from  1.3000  to  1,500°  F.,  which  is  the  temperature  at  which  the 

oxygen  acts  most  freely  on 
the  iron  and  produces  dif- 
ferent forms  of  ox  ids. 
The  whole  action  is  to  cut 
the  metal  by  oxidizing  it 
without  melting  it,  and  the 
oxids  lormed  are  blown 
away  by  the  force  of  the 
blast.  The  resulting  cut  is 
similar  to  that  which  might 
be  made  by  a  cutting  tool. 
The  effect  of  the  heating  is 
only  local  and  does  not 
penetrate  more  than 
inch  into  the  surface 
the  cut,  the  width  of  which 
is  no  greater  than  a  saw 
cut. 

"The  new  double-nozle 
torch  can  be  used  on  thick 
or  thin  plates,  twisted 
sheets,  structural  shapes, 
castings,  tubes,  and,  in 
short,  on  any  piece  where 
the  flame  can  be  applied. 
It  may  be  controlled  by 
hand  or  in  a  mechanical 
device  especially  designed 
forthework.  Lines  of  any 
sort  can  be  followed,  the 
circular  or  irregular  curve 
being  worked  as  success- 
fully as  the  straight  line. 
Beveled  or  perpendicular 
cuts  can  be  made  with 
equal  ease,  and  the  width 
of  the  cut  is  practically 
uniform  from  top  to  bot- 
tom. Harveyized  high 
manganese  or  nickel- 
chrome  steel,  tempered  or 
hardened,  forged,  cast,  or 
rolled  steels  can  all  be  cut. 
.  .  .  Different  appliances  have  been  designed  for  cutting  various 
shapes.  One  is  arranged  so  that  the  torch  can  be  moved  in  two 
directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  With  this  device  strips 
of  steel  }s  inch  wide  have  been  cut.  Other  appliances  are  fur- 
nished for  cutting  circular  and  irregular  shapes.  These  are  all  so 
arranged  that  the  preheating  nozle  precedes  the  oxygen  nozle. 
In  the  cutting  of  steel  tubes  this  method  has  proved  extremely 
successful.  A  special  attachment  is  made  which  holds  the  tube 
firmly  in  the  center  and  provides  means  for  rotating  the  torch  out- 
side. This  can  be  used  on  either  plain  or  flanged  tubes.  .  .  .  The 
oxyhydric  flame  can  be  used  also  in  cutting  manholes  and  irregular 
openings  wherever  needed  and  much  quicker  than  by  other  methods. 
Rivets  are  easily  taken  off  and  the  apparatus  proves  itself  useful  in 
many  ways  in  ihe  machine  and  boiler  shop.  In  the  cutting-up  of 
junk  to  sizes  suitable  for  charging  it  has  proved  very  effective. 
In  one  case  an  old  armored  cruiser  was  dismantled  and  cut  into 
scrap  in  two  and  one-half  months,  where  similar  jobs  before  had 
taken  a  year  and  a  half.  In  the  foundry  it  is  useful  in  removing 
sprues,  risers,  etc.,  which  it  cuts  off  cleanly  and  regularly." 
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BACTERIA   IN   THE  SILO 

BACTERIA,  we  are  told,  may  be  harmful  or  beneficent,  germs 
of  disease  or  aids  in  the  arts  and  industries,  such  as  those 
now  employed  in  the  preparation  of  cheese  and  other  food-products. 
Such  are  now  used  in  "ripening"  nutriment  for  beasts  as  well  as 
for  men.  it  having  been  found  that  the  preservative  process  of  en- 
silage, now  so  widely  employed  by  farmers  in  all  civilized  coun- 
tries, may  be  hastened  and  regulated  in  this  way.  Says  a  contrib- 
utor to  Cosmos  (Paris)  : 

"It  is  well  known  that  in  all  the  arts  in  which  microbian  vege- 
tation plays  apart,  we  have  succeeded  in  regulating  and  amelio- 
rating the  product  by  cultivating  selected  varieties  of  bacteria.  In 
wine-making,  in  brewing,  the  employment  of  ferments  cultivated 
in  the  laboratory  is  widely  extended  ;  in  cheese-making  it  is  now 
possible  to  obtain  Roquefort,  for  instance,  by  scattering  the  proper 
spores  throughout  a  culture  medium  (the  same  composition  of  milk 
at  the  same  temperature  and  humidity)  similar  to  that  employed 
in  the  celebrated  caves  favorable  to  their  proliferation. 

"In  a  similar  manner,  Mr.  J.  Crolbois  has  just  perfected  a 
method  of  preserving  forage  by  ensilage.  It  is  well  known  that 
green  fodder  to  be  used  fresh  in  winter  is  now  preserved  in  'silos,' 
or  pits  in  the  earth  covered  with  a  protective  and  non-conducting 
layer  of  straw  or  earth.*  The  same  is  done  with  beet-root  pulp 
from  the  sugar  factory  after  the  juice  has  been  extracted  with  hot 
water.  This  is  produced  in  the  north  [of  France]  by  millions  of 
pounds  and  is  very  advantageously  used  for  fattening  cattle.  Such 
fodder,  during  the  process  of  ensilage,  undergoes  acid  fermenta- 
tion which  imparts  a  flavor  much  liked  by  animals,  tho  it  produces 
a  disagreeable  odor ;  and  this  facilitates  the  assimilation  of  nutri- 
tive matter  by  making  it  partially  soluble.  But  the  transformation 
is  very  long  and  irregular,  and  products  of  different  grades  are  ob- 
tained according  to  the  method  of  ensilage,  the  temperature,  and 
the  quality  of  the  material. 

"Crolbois  conceived  the  plan  of  mixing  with  the  pulp,  before 
ensilage,  a  culture  of  lactic  ferments  acclimated  to  acid  pulps. 
Two  hundred  pounds  of  residues  thus  treated  with  six  quarts  of 
beet-juice  rich  in  ferments  were  completely  and  perfectly  trans- 
formed in  twenty-four  hours.  Besides,  it  was  not  necessary  in  this 
case  to  press  the  pulp,  which  before  had  been  an  indispensable 
operation. 

"  After  several  tests,  the  method  was  tried  on  a  large  scale  on  a 
farm  in  L'Oise,  with  3,000  tons  of  pulp,  and  yielded  products  with- 
out disagreeable  odor,  which  made  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to 
fatten  his  cattle  more  speedily,  saving  from  three  weeks  to  a  month. 

"  It  is  also  possible  to  feed  lambs  with  the  new  product,  which 
could  not  be  done  with  pulp  preserved  by  ordinary  ensilage." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  COLORS  OF  FOOD 

"\  IT  E  are  greatly  affected  in  our  judgment  of  the  edibility  of 
*  *        food-products  by  their  color — sometimes  quite  properly, 
and  at  other  times  rather  illogically.     Says  a  writer  in  The  Lancet 
(London) : 

"  For  some  not  quite  clear  reason  there  are  many  people  who 
look  upon  the  brown  egg  as  necessarily  a  new-laid  one,  and  hence 
a  fair  demand  for  brown  eggs  has  arisen,  which  is  easily  met  not 
by  the  honest  brown  egg,  but  by  the  white  egg  which  has  been 
steeped  in  a  dye  which  renders  it  visually  indistinguishable  from 
the  real  article.  Again,  when  milk  happens  to  be  of  a  buff  tinge, 
it  is  commonly  held  to  be  richer  than  white  milk.  Of  course, 
nothing  can  be  easier  than  to  satisfy  this  preference  for  a  milk  of 
a  creamy  shade.  White-looking  butter  is  disliked  as  looking  too 
much  like  dripping.  The  remedy  is  simple :  it  is  artificially 
colored.  Vegetables  must  be  bright  green  to  make  them  look 
fresh,  the  consumers  of  them  being  quite  willing  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  copper  does  not  make  them  fresh  or  wholesome.  On  the 
other  hand,  curiously  enough,  bread  must  be  white,  and  not  the 
slight  brownish  color  natural  to  the  flour  from  which  it  is  made. 


"  It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  natural  to  take  color  as  a  criterion  of 
the  dietetic  value  or  flavor  of  food,  and  the  attractive  or  unattract- 
ive appearance  of  food  may  make  all  the  difference  as  to  whether 
that  food  is,  or  is  not,  assimilated  properly.  The  deceit  which  is 
practised  by  artificially  coloring  food  may  thus  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose, so  long  as  the  coloring-matter  is  harmless,  but  as  a  rule  the 
proceeding  is  an  immoral  one.  It  does  not  follow  that  because 
food  is  unattractive  its  value  as  a  food  is  nil.  while  every  form  of 
sophistication  is  open  to  commercial  abuse.  A  correspondent 
last  week  submitted  to  us  a  brown-shelled  egg  which  on  opening  dis- 
played a  gorgeous  red  coloring  scattered  chiefly  through  the  white. 
On  analysis  the  coloring  proved  to  be  an  anilin  dye.  The  dye  had 
deposited  a  nice  brown  on  the  shell,  but  an  excess  had  permeated 
its  pores  and,  meeting  with  the  slightly  acid  contents,  was  changed 
to  a  port-wine  color  inside.  Until  the  egg  was  opened,  therefore, 
it  appeared  perfectly  attractive,  but  on  opening  it  the  zest  to  eat  it 
quickly  disappeared." 


'In  this  country  the  "silo"   is  usually  a  cylindrical  structure  wholly  above 
ground  — En. 


THE  GERMS  IN   "SEWER-GAS" 

^HE  bad  reputation  that  "sewer-gas,"  or  more  properly  sewer- 
*-  air,  received  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  held  responsible 
for  almost  every  disease  that  could  not  be  otherwise  explained,  is 
apparently  undeserved.  It  seems  to  date  from  Murchison's  an- 
nouncement, in  1858,  that  typhoid  fever  is  due  to  emanations  from 
decaying  organic  material.  The  cause  of  the  large  mortality  from 
"zymotic"  disease  in  cities  was  traced  largely  to  sewer-gas  poison. 
To  bad  plumbing  was  attributed  the  principal  part  in  causing 
peritonitis,  inflammatory  rheumatism,  typhoid  and  malarial  fevers, 
croup,  diphtheria,  and  many  kindred  diseases.  Now,  however, 
we  are  assured  that  this  is  all  a  mistake.  Says  an  editorial  writer 
in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago. 
October  30) : 

"According  to  the  germ  theory  of  disease,  sewer-air  can  cause 
infectious  diseases  directly  only  by  the  conveyance  of  germs,  and 
the  question  whether  it  actually  does  convey  germs  has  received 
much  attention.  Bacteriologic  examinations  of  the  air  in  sewer> 
showed  it  to  contain  only  a  small  number  of  bacteria,  and  these 
were  common  to  street-air  rather  than  to  sewage.  These  results, 
coupled  with  the  absence  of  any  reliable  indications  from  the 
study  of  epidemics  in  favor  of  transmission  of  infectious  agents  by 
sewer-air,  led  many  sanitarians  to  conclude  that  the  danger  of  such 
transmission  was  small  enough  to  be  disregarded.  But  the  recent 
experiments  of  Major  Horrocks,  of  the  English  Army,  gave  re- 
sults which  served  to  revive  the  suspicion  that  sewer  emanations 
may  be  the"cause  of  mysterious  outbreaks  of  disease.  He  introduced 
known  bacteria  .  .  .  into  drainage  systems,  in  the  upper  parts  of 
which  he  exposed  dishes  of  culture  media.  He  thus  recovered  his 
test  bacteria  in  various  parts  of  the  systems,  in  one  case  even  at 
the  height  of  fifty  feet  above  the  traps,  showing  that  specific  bac- 
teria present  in  traps  and  drains  can  get  into  the  air  above  by 
splashing  and  bursting  of  bubbles  and.  in  some  experiments,  pos- 
sibly even  from  the  surface  of  liquids  apparently  in  quiet  motion. 

"  In  view  of  the  apparent  difference  between  the  results  of  Hor- 
rocks and  those  of  previous  investigators.  .  .  .  Winslow,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Plumbers,  investigated  the  question  of  bacteria  in  sewer- 
air.  Winslow's  early  experiments  gave  results  like  those  of  Hor- 
rocks, to  the  effect  that  bacteria  may  pass  from  sewage  into  the 
air  above  and  be  carried  for  considerable  distances.  The  pro- 
portion of  positive  results,  however,  were  small  ...  Of  44  liters 
of  [sewer]  air  examined,  43  did  not  contain  any  bacteria.  .  .  . 
The  results  of  Winslow's  experiments  .  .  .  support  Horrocks  in 
so  far  as  they  show  that  bacteria  may  be  ejected  from  liquids  in 
sewers  into  the  air  above,  but  at  the  same  time  they  show  that  the 
general  air  of  house-drainage  systems  is  singularly  free  from  bac- 
terial life. 

"The  sum  and  substance  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  bacteria 
may  pass  from  sewage  into  sewer-air,  but  only  in  such  small  num- 
bers as  scarcely  to  affect  its  general  composition.  There  is,  there- 
fore, little  reason  to  believe  that  sewer-air  needs  to  lie  feared  as  a 
means  of  conveying  infectious  diseases." 
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_•  '•■•)  by  Clitwdtaat,  Wiuhinirinn.  I>.C. 
\1>M  1R.AI    CHESTER. 

"Only  one  man  reached  the  Pole,"  he  lx- 
lieves,"and  that  is  Commander  Peary." 


ADMIRAL  CHESTER  AGAINST  DR.  COOK 

THE  strongest  statement  from  a  scientific  authority  against 
Dr.  Cook's  claim  that  he  reached  the  North  Pole  was  made 
on  November  18  by  Rear-Admiral  Colby  Mitchell  Chester,  an 
officer  oi  high  astronomical  attainments,  in  an  address  before  the 

Aldine  Association  in 
New  York  City,  follow- 
ing an  address  by  Com- 
mander Peary.  As  the 
newspaper  reports  of  his 
remarks  were  rather  in- 
adequate, we  have  ob- 
tained a  revised  account 
from  the  Admiral  him- 
self. His  hearers  did  not 
have  to  wait  long  for 
his  verdict  on  the  rival 
claims.  After  hearing 
Peary's  story  they  could 
"appreciate  the  fact,"  he 
said,  "that  no  one  else 
could  have  accomplished 
the  results  that  he  did 
unless  his  expeditionary 
party  was  fully  equipped 
as  was  the  Commander's. 
and  as  no  one  pretends 
to  this  advantage  there  is 
but  one  discoverer  of  the 
North  Pole."  The  Ad- 
miral then  gave  a  graphic  description  of  Peary's  winning  fight 
with  the  forces  of  nature,  and  continued  : 

"  1  hesitate  to  touch  upon  this  delicate  subject  before  this  har- 
monious company  that  has  come  together  to-night  to  honor  your 
distinguished  guest — but — well,  if  any  other  claimant  who  is  now 
in  the  field  submits  his  records  to  the  Society  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  belong,  I  could  not  serve  on  the  Board,  as  I  know  too 
much  about  the  records  already.   .   .   . 

"  I  have  studied  Dr.  Cook's  records 
— his  originals — not  those  prepared  a 
year  and  a  half  after  the  event  took 
place,  but  his  original  story  copy- 
righted and  published  over  his  own 
signature  and  therefore  truly  original. 
I  began  the  study,  I  am  glad  to  say. 
in  a  belief  that  there  were  two  men 
who  found  the  Pole.  I  believed  that 
for  a  short  time  only,  however.  I 
had  hardly  begun  the  study  when 
the  weak  points  of  Dr.  Cook's  story 
began  to  develop  and  I  charged  them 
to  ignorance,  but  the  farther  the  ex- 
amination progressed,  the  more  I  be- 
came convinced  that  he  never  reached 
the  Pole,  and,  when  I  had  proven  that 
in  order  to  establish  his  claim  it  was 
necessary  for  the  sun  to  stand  still  for 
eleven  or  twelve  days  in  order  to 
reconcile  his  count,  my  faith  fled 
altogether. 

"But  the  matter  of  determining 
whether  or  not  a  claimant  has 
reached  the  Pole  is  not  so  much  of  a 
question  of  observations — these  are 
adjuncts  to  the  story,  all  items  of  which 
must  accord  with  each  other,  for  re- 
member there  are  no  living  witnesses 

to  establish  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Cook's  observations.  To  show 
the  inadequacy  of  observational  proofs  I  will  state  that,  if  given  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  a  place  that  one  is  supposed  to  be  in  at  a 
2jiven  time,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  the  only  unknown  factor 
in  the  problem,  which  is  the  altitude  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon. 


1  have  computed  this  value  for  each  of  Dr.  Cook's  reported  posi- 
tions in  latitude  and  find  none  of  them  on  the  way  north  greater  than 
140  at  the  Pole  on  April  21,  190S.  I  find,  for  instance,  that  on 
March  20,  1908,  Dr.  Cook's  observed  latitude  was  820  23'  N.  The 
corresponding  altitude  of  the  sun  for  this  latitude  is  only  about  8°. 
Now  this  altitude  can  not  be  observed  by  the  instruments  Dr. 
Cook  claims  to  have  had  with  him  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  if 
at  all.  But  the  longitude  observations  are  more  discordant  still 
with  all  rules  of  navigation.  These  observations  must  be  taken 
some  time  before  or  after  noon  when  the  sun  is  at  its  maximum 
elevation  for  the  day,  and  could  not  have  been  more  than  40  or  50, 
an  amount  absurdly  inaccurate  for  observational  purposes. 

"Now,  if  it  be  impossible  to  make  observations  for  latitude 
and  longitude  under  the  conditions  of  the  story,  the  sum  must 
be  wrong." 

Another  matter  which  throws  discredit  on  Dr.  Cook's  story,  the 
Admiral  said,  were  his  pictures,  which  have  been  displayed  in 
his  lectures  and  published  with  the  extracts  from  his  journal.  He 
remarked : 

"As  I  have  said,  the  elevation  of  the  sun  above  the  horizon  for 
every  day  of  the  claimed  northern  journey  is  known,  consequently 
the  length  of  the  sun's  shadow  over  a  given  object  may  be  deter- 
mined. Any  one  of  you  may  examine  these  pictures,  proclaimed 
photographs,  and  determine  the  result.  You  will  find,  for  instance, 
that  an  igloo  shown  as  taken  during  the  trip  displays  a  shadow 
corresponding  to  the  sun's  altitude  of  not  less  than  300  and  yet  it 
was  no  higher  than  140  at  the  Pole  itself.  But  the  most  remarkable 
picture  of  all  is  that  published  of  the  great  American  flag  display 
on  April  22  at  the  'boreal  center'  which  throws  no  shadow  at  all. 
And  this  on  a  day  'after  all  the  observations  had  been  taken.'' 
Furthermore,  gentlemen,  1  have  it  on  the  authority  of  a  dis- 
tinguished scientist  who  asked  Dr.  Cook  how  he  could  have  taken 
with  him  the  large  American  flag  and  pole  shown  in  this  photo- 
graph. The  reply  was,  gentlemen,  *  My  manager  thought  the  small 
flag  1  had  at  the  Pole  would  not  be  so  impressive  to  the  public  and 
he  faked  another.'  A  man  who  will  fake  the  American  flag  will 
fake  observations,  and  a  story  that  is  made  up  by  impossible 
observations  is  not  a  correct  story. 

"  Dr.  Cook  has  stated  to  me  personally  that  some  of  his  pictures 
were  faked  on  top  of  Mt.  McKinley,  and  I  feel  it  my  duty 
to   say    so.    as    I    believe    it    is    the   duty    of    every    intelligent 


MT.   McKINI.EY. 

man  to  nail  a  faker — I  ask  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  put  in 
Peary's  class. 

"Purge  yourselves,  gentlemen,  of  any  doubts  concerning  Dr. 
Cook's  records.  They  have  been  examined  and  found  wanting. 
Only  one  man  reached  the  Pole,  and  that  is  Commander  Peary." 
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NEW  WORK   FOR  THE  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

THE  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  we  see  it  urged,  should  extend  its  field  of 
work  to  the  neglected  boys  of  our  large  cities.  Every  city 
has  its  quota  of  youth  who,  if  they  have  parents  at  all,  are  the  off- 
spring of  incompetent  or  vicious  ones.  A  special  plea  for  this 
class  is  made  by  The  Standard  (Chicago)  which  insists  that  this 
work  rightly  belongs  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  yet  it  asserts,  "for  that 
class  of  boys  the  average  Association  is  doing  practically  nothing. " 
We  read  further : 

"  In  one  of  our  important  and  growing  cities  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  a  fine  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building  has  been  erected  recently  at  ;i 
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From  "The  Home  Herald,**  Chicago. 

HIGH    PRIEST  JACOB,  SON    OF  AARON, 

Head  of  the  sect  of  Samaritans  who  cling  to  the  traditional  belief  that 
"only  on  Mt.  Gerizim  can  worship  be  made  acceptable,  to  God." 

cost  of  something  like  $250,000.  It  has  a  boys'  department. 
When  the  secretary  in  charge  of  that  department  was  asked  'what 
is  being  done  for  the  neglected  boys,'  he  answered,  'Nothing.'  This 
means  that  in  a  city  of  nearly  300,000  inhabitants,  where  the  Chris- 
tian people  have  invested  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
in  a  plant  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  young  men  and  boys,  the  boy 
on  the  street,  the  boy  who  is  the  most  friendless  and  in  the  great- 
est danger  of  going  to  the  devil,  is  given  no  help. 

"In  the  city  of  which  we  speak  not  only  does  the  Association 
fail  to  care  for  the  neglected  boy,  but  no  organized  effort  of  any 
sort  is  being  made  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain.  This  is  not  true 
of  all  cities  or  even  of  a  majority  of  cities  of  100,000  or  more- 
Associations  have  been  formed  of  men  and  women  whose  hearts 
are  stirred  by  the  needs  of  the  street  boy,  and  something  is  being 
attempted  in  his  behalf.  The  growing  sense  of  brotherhood,  the 
increasing  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  boy,  the  enlarging  con- 
ception of  the  work  which  Christ  has  left  his  followers,  prompt 
some  undertaking  in  behalf  of  those  who  have  little  chance  for 
manhood  save  as  some  friendly  hand  is  stretched  out  to  help  them. 
The  city  of  Toledo,  for  example,  has  honored  itself  and  set  the 
pace  for  her  sister  cities  in  the  provision  which  she  has  made  for 
neglected  boys. 

"It  is  our  deep  conviction  that  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 


ciation should  undertake  this  work.  We  understand  something  oJ 
the  difficulties.  We  can  hear  some  of  our  friends  saying,  'The 
Association  cannot  undertake  everything.'  Very  true  ;  but  ought 
it  not  to  apply  itself  to  the  task  that  is  most  exigent  ?  The  boy 
who  has  a  home  that  helps  toward  manhood  needs  the  Association, 
and  the  Association  is  striving  to  meet  that  need.  But,  surely,  the 
boy  who  has  no  home  help  needs  the  Association  more  than  the 
one  to  whom  the  Association  is  now  ministering.  The  Association 
assumes  to  serve  the  boy.  What  boy  shall  it  serve  first  ?  The  boy 
that  needs  help  least,  or  the  boy  that  needs  help  most  ?  We  are 
told  if  the  boy  from  the  street  is  brought  in,  the  boy  from  the  de 
cent  home  will  go  out.  It  is  impossible,  so  it  is  said,  to  mix  the 
two  classes,  and  the  Association  has  not  room  for  both.  Very 
likely  this  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  facts.  Again  we  say  that  if 
the  Association  can  not  help  both  classes  of  boys  it  should  give 
the  preference  to  that  class  which  is  in  greatest  need.  But  it  can 
help  both.  Some  way  can  be  found  to  solve  the  difficult  problem 
if  we  really  set  ourselves  to  the  task." 


AN   OLDER   "HOLY  CITY" 

/  \NE  of  the  large  "  ifs  "  of  history  is  emphasized  in  the  present 
^-^  status  of  Samaria's  capital  city.  If  Shechem  (modern 
Nablus)  had  been  chosen  for  the  Jewish  capital  instead  of  Jeru- 
salem, as  Samaritans  still  contend  it  ought  to  have  been,  would 
the  Jews  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  to-day  ?  Scholars 
have  already  pointed  out  that  the  choice  of  Shechem  for  the  capital 
could  not  have  failed  to  exercise  a  determining  influence  upon  the 
history  of  the  Jews.  Their  points,  reviewed  by  Mr.  Bruce  Barton 
in  The  Home  Herald  (Chicago),  show  that  Jerusalem  was  not  a 
natural  place  for  the  capital ;  "  it  was  a  heathen  town,  removed  from 
the  center  of  the  nation  and  without  sacred  associations."  It  was. 
in  fact,  a  "boom  town,"  favored  by  David  and  Solomon,  who 
slighted  the  other  tribes  and  taxed  them  more  heavily  to  exalt 
Judah.  "  If  the  nation's  life  had  centered  about  Gerizim,  centrally 
located  and  easily  defensible  as  it  is,  and  surrounded  by  the  most 
beautiful  valleys  of  Palestine,  what  would  have  been  the  effect  ?" 
asks  the  writer. 

Most  people  would  hesitate  about  an  answer,  he  admits,  but  the 
high  priest  at  Shechem,  Jacob,  the  son  of  Aaron,  does  not  hesitate. 
He,  representing  the  little  remaining  band  of  Samaritans,  contends, 
"as  stoutly  as  ever,  that  the  true  revelation  has  been  made  to  them, 
and  that  only  on  Mt.  Gerizim  can  worship  be  made  acceptable  to 
God."  The  modern  Nablus  is  a  city  of  24,000  people,  says  Mr. 
Barton,  "  most  of  whom  are  Mohammedans,  and  a  most  quarrelsome 
and  dangerous  citizenship."  But  the  city  shelters  "a  tiny,  despised 
sect,"  of  which  we  read  : 

"As  was  true  in  the  Jewish  towns  of  old,  so  in  this  little  settle- 
ment of  Samaritans,  the  whole  community  life  centers  about  the 
synagog.  It  is  a  low,  unpretentious-looking  building,  with  little 
in  its  exterior  to  set  it  apart  from  its  neighbors  or  designate  it  as 
the  house  of  God.  Across  the  court  from  it  is  the  house  of  Jacob  : 
and  in  one  or  other  of  the  buildings  he  is  generally  to  be  found. 
He  is  a  man  of  medium  height,  with  bronzed  features  and  a  long, 
flowing  beard  which  has  been  protected  by  the  Scriptural  injunction 
from  the  destroying  touch  of  the  razor.  In  spite  of  his  surround- 
ings and  the  unattractive  character  of  his  every-day  dress,  there  is  an 
air  of  dignity  about  him.  He  is  the  divinely-appointed  leader  of 
achosen  nice,  and  he  holds  himself  to  be  not  least  among  the  rulers 
of  the  earth.  The  synagog  is  a  white,  barren  room  with  a  flag-Moor, 
and  meagerly  furnished.  It  seems  no  different  from  the  interioi 
of  other  houses,  and  one's  eyes  seek  in  vain  at  first  for  the  distin- 
guishing feature  which  should  compel  reverence  or  worship.  But 
the  trained  gaze  of  the  Samaritan  travels  at  once  across  the  room 
and  fixes  unhesitatingly  on  a  closet  about  four  and  a  half  feet 
square,  standing  in  an  alcove  on  the  side  of  the  room  facing  Geri- 
zim. Inside  that  closet  is  the  sacred  Torah,  the  five  books  which 
God  revealed  to  Moses.  And  the  scroll  on  which  they  are  written 
is  said  by  scholars  to  be  the  oldest  book  in  the  world. 

"The  claims  of  the  Samaritans  for  it,  however,  are  far  greater 
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than  the  scholars  can  allow  ;  for,  according  to  their  tradition,  it  was 
written  by  'our  Lord  Phinehas,  the  son  of  our  lord  Eleazer,  the 
son  of  our  lord  Aaron  (on  whom  be  peace).'  It  is  written  on  skins, 
unruled,  and  the  ink  is  purple,  rather  than  black.  The  manuscript 
is  mounted  on  two  rollers,  and  enclosed  in  a  silver  case,  so  that  it 
could  be  rolled  back  and  forth  until  the  desired  place  is  reached. 
This  is  never  done,  now.  for  it  is  too  old  and  fragile,  and  year  after 
year  it  remains  open  on  the  same  spot,  the  passage  where  worship 
on  Gerizim  is  commanded  by  God.  The  Christian  will  not  find 
this  passage  in  his  Bible,  but  it  appears  clearly  in  the  Samaritan 
Torah,  and  it  is  over  these  few  lines  that  the  contest  of  the  ages 
has  been  waged  between  the  Jew  and  the  Samaritan.  Each  claims 
that  the  other  has  corrupted  the  text,  the  one  by  the  insertion  of 
this  passage,  the  other  by  its  elimination.  It  follows  immediately 
after  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  according  to  the  Samaritans  is 
a  part  of  them. 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  Jehovah  thy  God  shall  bring 
thee  to  the  land  of  Canaanite  whither  thougoest  to  possess  it,  that 
thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones  and  plaster  them  with  plaster. 
And  it  shall  be.  when  \  e  pass  over  Jordan  that  ye  shall  set  up  these 
stones  which  I  commanded  you  this  day  in  Mt.  Gerizim.  And  thou 
shalt  build  an  altar  there  to  Jehovah  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones. 
Thou  shalt  not  lift  up  upon  them  iron.  With  perfect  stones  shalt 
thou  build  the  altar  of  Jehovah  thy  God.  And  thou  shalt  sacrifice 
peace  offerings  and  shalt  eat  there  and  shalt  rejoice  before  Jehovah 
thy  God.  This  mountain  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  be- 
hind the  way  of  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  in  the  land  Arabah, 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  oak  of  Moreh,  beside  Schechem."  " 

To  the  Samaritan,  Gerizim  is  the  holiest  and  highest  mountain 
in  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  despised  Ebal.  opposite. 
reaches  nearly  two  hundred  feet  higher.  Here,  moreover,  so  it  is 
solemnly  affirmed,  God  gathered  the  dust  from  which  Adam  was 
made,  the  Samaritan  knowing  the  exact  spot.  Here  also  are 
twelve  stones  which  Joshua  brought  with  him  from  over  the  Jor- 
dan. Near  by,  if  the  tourist  have  faith  enough,  "he  may  look  at 
the  very  spot  where  Abraham  came  to  sacrifice  Jacob."  and,  de- 
scending, "he  may  trip  lightly  down  over  the  stones  by  which  Adam 
descended  after  his  expulsion  from  Paradise."     Further: 

"In  a  pathetic  little  procession  that  grows  each  year  more  thin, 
the  last  of  the  Samaritans  wind  their  way  up  the  side  ot  Mt.  Geri- 
zim each  spring  to  celebrate  their  Passover.  Nowhere  else  is  the 
ancient  ceremony  performed  in  all  its  original  detail.  The  whole 
Law  is  read  through.  The  little  company  spend  the  entire  day  in 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  at  evening  eat  the  Passover  standing,  the 
loins  of  the  men  girded  and  staves  in  their  hands.  The  lack  of 
marriageable  young  women  among  them  dooms  the  Samaritan 
company  to  extinction.  It  is  interesting  to  picture  the  final  Pass- 
over which  must  come  before  many  years." 


TRANSPLANTED  ORDERS  IN  GERMANY— Germany,  like 
America  and  England,  is  tolerant  of  religion  in  any  shape,  so  long 
as  it  threatens  no  political  danger.  While  France  interdicts  the 
monastic  orders,  confiscates  their  buildings,  closes  their  churches, 
seizes  their  lands  and  endowments,  they  find  a  warm  home  in  other 
lands.  England  and  America  are  dotted  with  the  monasteries  that 
once  flourished  in  France,  and  the  last  number  of  the  "  Kirchliches 
Handbuch."  published  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  shows  how  from 
1908  to  1909  the  number  of  these  houses  has  multiplied  in  Prussia. 
The  Roman  Catholics  in  Prussia  number  about  13.500,000,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  1908  they  had  2,043  convents  with  29,746  monks 
and  nuns.  No  less  than  70  new  religious  houses  were  instituted  in 
the  nine  months  beginning  with  April.  1908,  and  the  returns  record, 
at  this  date.  2. 1 13  houses  and  30.823 occupants.  Of  course  apoliti- 
cal significance  is  given  to  these  facts  by  the  political  parties  in 
the  Reichstag,  as  the  Croix  (Paris)  remarks  : 

"These  figures,  which  have  a  relative  importance,  do  not  give 
much  pleasure  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  liberal  Left,  the  German 
radicals,  who  bitterly  complain  of  a  'Roman  invasion.'  However, 
this  increase  in  the  religious  orders  keeps  them  awake,  and  the 
Liberal  journals  have  not  omitted  to  cry  out  against  the  'black 
peril. '  "—Translation  made  for The  Literary  Digest. 


CONTENDING  OVER  THE  CHILDREN 

*~r*HERE  is  said  to  be  a  feeling  in  France,  in  the  fight  between 
*■  Church  and  State,  that  the  side  that  wins  the  children  must 
eventually  have  the  victory.  So  the  struggle  rages  around  the 
secularization  of  the  schools,  and  the  Catholic  bishops  have  re- 
newed their  opposition  with  fresh  vigor,  and  are  said  to  have  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression.  Archbishop  Germaine  of  Toulouse, 
it  is  reported,  has  begun  an  open  attempt  to  rally  the  Catholic 
voters  for  the  general  election  of   1910  in  support  of  candidates 


From  '-Th.-  Home  Herald."  Chicago. 

HOLY    OF    HOLIES, 

In  the  Samaritan  synagog,  with  the  ancient  Pentateuch  on  the  chair. 

committed  to  the  defense  of  church  interests.  The  Association  of 
Catholic  Voters  formed  by  the  Archbishop  have,  according  to  the 
Pittsburg  Observer  (Rom.  Cath.),  declared  their  object  in  these 
words : 

"We  demand  the  reestablishment  of  religious  peace;  first,  by  a 
direct  entente  between  the  sovereign  and  the  Pontiff,  or  by  new 
legislation  acceptable  to  the  latter  and  assuring  full  liberty  to  the 
Church ;  secondly,  the  reestablishment  of  complete  liberty  of 
education." 

The  Archbishop  of  Paris  asserts  in  a  pastoral  letter  that  war  is 
not  made  upon  the  public  schools,  but  that  "  in  very  many  of  these 
schools  open  or  underhand  attacks  have  been  made  upon  religion." 
He  says  further,  as  we  see  in  a  translation  published  in  the  .New 
York  Freeman' s  Journal : 

"We  do  not  preach  resistance  to  law.  It  is  true  we  hold  that  no 
human  law  has  a  binding  effect,  unless  it  conforms  to  the  divine 
law,  which  is  the  supreme  standard  of  all  justice ;  and  that  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  iniquitous  laws,  which  conscience  com- 
mands us  not  to  obey.  While  we  deplore  and  disapprove  of  the 
unfortunate  law  which  excludes  all  religious  teaching  from  the 
schools,  we  more  or  less  urgently  insist  upon  the  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  the  clause  of  that  law  which  forbids  anything  in  a 
school  which  is  offensive  to  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  pupils  at- 
tending it.  When  we  advise  families  to  prefer  Christian  to  neutral 
schools,  we  simply  invite  them  to  make  use  of  that  liberty  guaran- 
teed to  them  by  another  law. 

"We  commit  no  act  of  hostility  against  the  Republic.  To  pre- 
tend that  one  may  not  denounce  an  irreligious  school  without  at 
the  same  time  attacking  the  Republic,  would  be  equivalent  to  de- 
claring that  the  existing  regime  necessarily  is  identified  with  athe- 
ism and  impiety.  We  refuse  to  admit  this  and  demand  of  the 
Republic  that  it  apply  in  the  schools  one  of  the  principles  pro- 
claimed by  itself,  namely,  respect  for  liberty  of  conscience." 

He  quotes  the  joint  episcopal  letter  as  saying  that  "parents 
who  allow  their  children  to  be  exposed  in  the  schools  to  certain  ot 
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approximate  danger  of  loss  of  their  faith,  as  well  as  school-teachers 
who  are  either  the  cause  of  this  danger  or  aid  and  abet  it,  render 
themselves  gravely  culpable  and  are  unworthy  of  receiving  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church."  As  to  the  children  themselves,  the 
Archbishop  writes  : 

"There  will  be  some  of  them  who,  having  come  under  the  influ- 
ence of  bad  books  and  impious  teachers,  will  manifest  either  a  lack 
of  faith  or  evil  propensities  which  should  disqualify  them  for  re- 
ceiving first  communion  until  they  have  given  proof  of  amendment. 
In  ordinary  cases,  however,  the  child  who  is  compelled  to  attend 
neutral  schools  should  be  regarded  as  one  whose  feebleness  is  to 
be  protected  rather  than  as  one  whose  waywardness  is  to  be  pun- 
ished. In  the  catechism  classes,  in  the  juvenile  clubs  of  the  parish, 
and  especially  in  private  conversations,  care  should  be  taken  to 
refute  the  errors  such  a  child  may  have  read  or  heard,  and  every- 
thing should  be  done  to  make  him  or  her  familiar  with  religious 
teachings  and  to  inspire  the  child  with  love  for  the  Church  and  her 
history." 

Mr.  Doumerge,  Minister  of  Education,  in  reply,  has  issued  a 
circular  to  school-teachers  instructing  them  to  disregard  the  de- 
mand of  the  clergy  and  Catholic  parents  for  the  withdrawal  of  text- 
books placed  under  the  ban  by  the  Episcopate.  It  further  an- 
nounces that  children  who  systematically  refuse  to  attend  the 
classes  and  refuse  to  use  the  prescribed  text-books  will  be  subject 
to  disciplinary  measures. 


MEN  SEEN  AND  NOT  SEEN  AT  CHURCH 

THERE  is  a  psychologic  law  in  operation,  it  appears  to  ex- 
plain the  absence  of  men  from  Sunday  church-services. 
Belief  in  the  existence  of  this  law,  according  to  Dr.  R.  S.  Holmes, 
of  The  Westminster  (Presbyterian,  Philadelphia),  rests  upon  two 
assumptions.  First,  that  men  do  stay  away,  and,  secondly,  that 
church  services  are  dull.  "  Business  life,"  he  declares,  "furnishes 
a  certain  sort  of  excitement  to  which  the  mind  becomes  habituated, 
and  the  psychologic  law  makes  the  dull,  emotionless,  excitement- 
lacking  church-service  a  source  of  larger  weariness  than  even  busi- 
ness itself."  That  this  statement  is  not  made  in  a  spirit  of  irony, 
we  see  by  Dr.  Holmes's  further  words,  which  are  contributed  to  a 
symposium  of  editors  of  religious  journals  printed  in  Leslie's 
Weekly  (New  York).     We  read  : 

"The  Church  itself  is  in  fault  for  existing  conditions.  Old  min- 
isters remain  in  the  pulpits,  who  have  forgotten  the  things  of  which 
young  men  think.  There  are  assistant  pastors  in  large  churches 
who  have  no  more  fitness  for  the  places  they  occupy  than  the  ma- 
jority of  those  to  whom  they  preach.  The  members  of  the 
churches  are  often  worldly  and  worse,  and  the  knowledge  of  what 
they  are  repels  men  of  the  world. 

"The  Church  clings  to  the  same  old  methods  and  worships  in 
the  same  old  way,  and  the  preachers  preach  on  the  same  old  themes 
in  the  same  old  style.  There  is  no  chance  to  answer  back,  to  dis- 
cuss the  propositions  the  pulpit  may  make.  The  whole  matter 
is  one-sided,  and  the  humdrum  preacher  does  things  in  a  humdrum 
way. 

"  The  bond  of  sympathy  between  men  and  the  minister  is  broken. 

"They  get  no  dividends  of  any  sort  from  the  investment  they 
make  of  time  and  attention  in  going  to  church. 

"  Men  of  mediocre  ability  go  into  the  ministry.  There  are  a  few 
rare  exceptions,  and  they  have  crowds  of  men  to  hear  them  preach  ; 
but  for  the  most  part  the  preacher  is  stupid. 

"It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  the  fault  of  an  effete 
church. 

"Why  do  not  men  go  to  church  ? 

"They  do  not  want  to. 

"I  quote  a  recent  letter  from  a  New  York  business  man  upon  the 
subject.     He  says  : 

"'Men — by  whom  I  necessarily  mean  New  York  business  men — 
absent  themselves  from  religious  services,  either  remaining  at 
home  or  going  elsewhere  for  mental  relaxation  or  physical  recre- 
ation, because  they  become  so  fatigued  in  the  pursuance  of  their 
daily  business  duties  as  to  dread  the  effort  and  begrudge  the  time 


spent  in  attending  a  gathering  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is 
formal.  The  demands  of  business  on  a  man  in  this  city  do  not 
terminate  with  his  nominal  working-hours,  but  are  almost  con- 
stantly with  him  and  seem  to  require  a  periodical  respite,  such  as 
a  Sunday  at  home  or  afield  affords.  Religious  indifference  seems 
more  prevalent  than  active  disbelief  in  any  doctrine.' " 

Dr.  Holmes's  law,  as  was  said,  requires  the  assumption  that  men 
don't  go  to  church.  But  another  Philadelphia  editor,  Dr.  C.  G. 
Trumbull,  of  The  Sunday-School  Times,  thinks  they  do  go.  He 
says,  "the  question,  'Why  don't  men  go  to  church  ?  '  reminds  one 
of  the  old  question  in  logic,  'Why  did  you  kill  your  grandmother  ?  ' 
You  didn't  kill  your  grandmother,  and  men  do  go  to  church."  He 
adds : 

"Of  course  not  every  man  goes  to  church.  The  Church's  work 
for  the  world  is  not  yet  finished.  But  the  Church  is  a  great  deal 
nearer  its  goal  when  the  secular  magazines  are  all  asking  the  false- 
premise  question,  'Why  don't,  men  go  to  church  ?'  and  devoting 
pages  and  pages  to  pointing  out  the  'spiritual  unrest'  and  the 
'blasting  at  the  Rock  of  Ages,'  and  the  failure  generally  of  Chris- 
tianity and  the  Church,  than  when  the  world  paid  no  attention  to 
these  subjects.  A  dead  issue  arouses  no  attention.  Corpses  are 
seldom  criticized.  But  when  a  man  or  an  institution  is  one  of  the 
livest  things  on  the  horizon,  there  is  never  lacking  a  wide-spread 
effort  to  point  out  that  one's  failure  to  what  he  (or  it)  should  be. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  probably  never  before  been  a 
time  i,n  the  history  of  the  world  when  so  many  men,  both  absolutely 
and  relatively  to  populations,  went  to  church  as  to-day  in  Christian 
America.  The  really  leading  business  men  in  any  community  are 
Christian,  church-going  citizens.  A  little  book  was  published  not 
long  ago,  for  example,  giving  some  facts  as  to  Presbyterianism  in 
Chicago,  and,  incidentally,  it  gave  a  list  of  Chicago's  financial, 
commercial,  and  professional  leaders,  many  of  national  reputation, 
who  were  active  in  Christian  work.  This  list  represented  only  a 
single  denomination  in  a  single  city — and  that  city  not  ordinarily 
noted  as  a  shining  Christian  example  in  city  life.  The  list  could 
be  duplicated  many  times  over  in  other  cities  and  other  denomina- 
tions. Yet  that  one  list  of  church-going  captains  of  industry  would 
take  away  the  breath  of  the  average  newspaper  or  magazine  reader 
who  gets  his  'facts  '  as  to  American  male  Christendom  from  the 
secular  press  instead  of  investigating  for  himself  on  the  right  side 
of  the  church  door." 


MRS.  STETSON'S  SUBMISSION— Following  the  action  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mother  Church  in  suspending  her  from 
its  roll,  Mrs.  Augusta  E.  Stetson  has  asked  the  New  York  Church 
to  drop  her  name  also.  Part  of  her  letter,  published  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  is  as  follows  : 

"You  concluded  recently  a  comprehensive  inquiry,  and  your  re- 
port made  my  continued  membership  in  this  branch  Church  seem 
suitable  and  proper.  Since  then  I  have  been  advised  that  my 
name  has  been  dropt  from  the  membership  roll  of  the  Mother 
Church.  As  this  may  place  the  members  of  your  board  in  an  em- 
barrassing position,  I  have  decided  to  resign  from  membership  in 
the  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  New  York  City,  and  I  now 
request  that  my  name  be  dropt  from  the  membership  roll.  I  shall 
continue  to  make  it  my  sole  effort  to  obey  principle  and  to  follow 
our  beloved  leader,  Mary  Baker  Eddy. 

"  In  taking  this  step  I  desire  to  thank  the  members  of  the  board 
of  trustees  for  all  they  have  done  during  the  past  years  to  serve 
God  and  our  beloved  leader,  through  the  upbuilding  of  this  Church. 
There  is  no  robbery  in  divine  mind.  Goodness  is  its  own  pay- 
master. Therefore  you  are  already  abundantly  recompensed  for 
past  services  and  can  never  lose  the  reward  of  well-doing. 

"  I  am  informed  that  some  objection  was  made  during  the  recent 
inquiry  to  the  continued  payment  of  the  annual  sum  voted  to  me 
in  recognition  of  my  services  to  this  Church.  Money  is  neither 
useful  nor  desirable  to  me  unless  it  comes  as  a  grateful  recognition 
of  services  rendered  to  those  from  whom  it  comes.  It  was  my 
purpose,  therefore,  at  a  suitable  time,  to  suggest  the  discontinuance 
of  this  payment.  In  view  of  the  recent  action  by  the  directors  of 
the  Mother  Church  it  would  seem  undesirable  that  this  payment 
be  continued,  even  tho  all  the  members  of  this  branch  Church  were 
united,  as  in  former  years,  in  giving  this  proof  of  gratitude  for 
what  I  have  done  for  them  and  this  Church." 
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JAPAN'S  POET  LAUREATE 

BEING  poet  laureate  to  the  Mikado  appears  to  be  a  serious 
business.  The  poet  thus  honored  does  not  write  an  occa- 
sional complimentary  verse  suitable  for  state  occasions,  if  he  feels 
moved,  it  seems.  Instead  of  that  he  is  a  stern  schoolmaster  in 
poetry,  whose  approval  the  Emperor  tries  to  win  by  severe  effort 
at  making  utas.  This  is  the  picture  that  Yone  Noguchi  gives  us 
of  the  court  functionary,  the  Baron  Takasaki,  whose  unbending 
loyalty  to  his  poetic  ideals  does  not  flinch  even  when  the  Emperor 
looks  sad  over  his  failures,  and  pretty  women  beseech  the  master 
to  deal  less  harshly  with  his  royal  pupil.  In  The  Independent  { No- 
vember 18)  Mr.  Noguchi  tells  us  that  Baron  Takasaki  "presented 
the  Mikado  three  items  for  his  ratification  before  he  stept  one  step 
toward  his  acceptance  of  the  chief  office  in  the  poetry  department 
in  the  palace."  The  first  reminded  the  Mikado  that  he  should  be 
Emperor  first  and  poet  afterward.  It  even  went  to  the  length  of 
prescribing  some  of  the  Emperor's  duties.  Then  he  begged  his 
master  to  reflect  that  he  himself  had  been  a  uta  student  before  his 
Royal  Highness,  and  therefore  his  hard  language  and  criticism  must 
be  overlooked.  "  Nothing  was  harder  for  him  than  to  flatter,"  he 
said,  and  "it  might  happen  sometimes  he  would  be  too  severe 
toward  His  Majesty's  utas,  too,  than  he  ought  to,  perhaps."  Finally 
he  begged  the  Emperor  to  regard  him  as  one  of  the  court  poets 
and  not  the  head  man  of  office.  And  the  Emperor,  we  are  told, 
keeps  rigidly  the  promise  he  gave  the  Baron  at  the  start.  Mr. 
Noguchi  goes  on  : 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Baron's  attitude  toward  the 
Emperor's  poems  is  grave ;  and  it  is  beautiful  to  see  that  the 
Emperor  is  gently  yielding  under  his  guidance.  The  poems  will 
be  handed  to  him  once  a  month  or  once  in  two  months  ;  they  are 
quite  often  in  the  Mikado's  handwriting,  tho  more  often  copied  by 
some  court  lady.  (Here  the  Baron  showed  me  a  package  of  the 
Emperor's  utas  which  were  sent  in  a  few  days  ago  for  his  reading ; 
they  are  said  to  amount  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pieces,  and  to 
represent  two  months'  poetical  work.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  poetical 
wonder.)  The  Baron  will  go,  I  am  told,  under  the  rite  of  'purifi- 
cation and  bathing  in  water'  to  begin  with,  andchange  his  kimono 
to  a  dress  of  ceremony,  and  then  begin  to  read  them  with  such  a 
feeling  as  if  he  were  facing  to  a  god's  altar.  He  used  to  scratch 
quite  freely  and  add  his  correction  till  some  years  ago,  as  the  Em- 
peror's work  left  much  to  be  desired  ;  but  it  advanced  almost  mar- 
velously  lately,  so  that  he  has  only  to  read  and  admire.  I  am  told 
by  the  Baron  that  he  has  five  marks  of  merit  to  put  on  the  Emperor's 
utas ;  the  very  best  being  two  circles,  the  second  best  one  circle 
and  two  dots,  the  third  one  circle  and  one  dot,  the  fourth  just  one 
circle,  and  the  poorest  only  one  dot.  And  how  hard  the  Mikado 
strives  to  get  the  first  mark  ! 

"  It  happened  some  years  ago  that  the  Emperor  had  been  dis- 
couraged for  some  longtime  on  receiving  only  a  poor  mark  for  his 
poems,  and  all  the  court  ladies  in  waiting  worried  to  see  his  un- 
happy face.  The  late  Mme.  Saisho  Atsuko,  an  eminent  poetess 
herself,  said  to  Baron  Takasaki  in  her  palace  chamber  that  she 
wished  he  would  slightly  modify  his  rigidity  upon  the  Mikado's 
poems  ;  she  had  been  worrying,  she  declared.  And  about  the  future 
of  uta,  which  had  begun  to  flourish  from  the  reason  of  the  Mikado's 
great  interest,  if  he  might  suddenly  cease  to  enjoy  it.  And  she 
even  said  it  would  not  be  a  particularly  good  mode  of  patriotism 
to  make  the  Emperor  unnecessarily  sad.  'I  hear  the  most  unex- 
pected thing,'  the  Baron  exclaimed.  He  said  he  would  gladly  re- 
sign his  post  if  the  Emperor  were  dissatisfied  with  him  ;  he  was 
sure,  however,  he  said,  that  her  worrying  would  prove  to  be  ground- 
less as  he  had  many  reasons  to  believe  in  the  Emperor,  and  a  born 
poet  as  he  was  could  never  so  easily  desert  his  Muse.  'And  sup- 
pose,' he  said,  'he  stops  writing  or  his  utas  grow  less  in  number. 
It  would  never  impair  his  Emperorship,  I  dare  say.  Let  him  be 
sad,  if  he  will ! '  It  was  two  or  three  months  after  this  occurrence 
that  Mme.  Saisho  passed  by  the  Emperor  in  the  corridor,  who 
stopt  her  to  read  a  package  of  his  utas  which  had  returned  from 
the  Baron  ;  among  them  were  three  poems  which  bore  the  best 


mark.  'You  have  to  write  uta  like  those,  you  see,' the  Mikado 
exclaimed  to  the  lady  with  laughter.  She  sent  a  messenger  to  the 
Baron  as  soon  as  she  retired  from  the  Mikado's  presence,  and 
begged  him  to  forgive  her  words  of  stupidity  of  the  other  day. 


By  courtesy  of  "The  Independent.'1 

BARON    TAKASAKI, 

The  man  who  criticizes  the  Mikado's  poems,  and  keeps  his  royal 
master  up  to  a  high  standard  in  his  art. 

Indeed,  the   Baron*s  rigidity  is  something'  wonderful,  while  the 
Emperor's  faith  in  him  is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world." 

Here  are  some  specimen  utas  from'the  poet  laureate  and  from 
the  Empress  : 

"He  wrote,  when  his  son,  Motohiko,  a  naval  officer,  about  to 
start  for  the  war,  received  a  brace  of  wild  geese  from  the  court : 

'  You've  had  a  royal  gift:    Now,  in  return. 
Shoot  that  proud  bird  that  haunts  the  Eagle's  Nest 
And  bring  him  as  an  offering  to  your  lord !  ' 

(Translated  by  A.  Lloyd.) 

"  The  Eagle's  Nest  is  one  of  the  forts  at  Port  Arthur.  And,  soon 
after,  hearing  the  news  of  his  death  before  Port  Arthur,  he  was 
obliged  to  write  under  his  son's  picture  : 


'  Well  hast  thou  kept  the  teaching  of  thy  sire 
That  ever  bade  thee  in  the  perilous  hour 
Yield  up  thy  life  for  thy  dear  country's  sake. 

II. 

'Now  rest  in  peace;    the  son  thou  leav'st  behind, 
Thy  only  son,  I  take  and  nurture  up. 
A  living  monument  of  all  thy  worth.' 

(Translated  by  A.  Lloyd.) 

"Her  Majesty  the  Empress  sent  him  the  following  utas: 

I. 

'  We  mourn  for  him,  the  son,  who  lost  his  life 
For  his  dear  country  on  the  battle-field; 
Yet  'tis  the  father's  heart  that  grieves  us  most. 
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ii. 


'Take  thou  his  son— he's  full  of  life  and  hope — ■ 
And  use  him  as  thy  trusty  bamboo-staff 
For  serviceable  aid  in  all  thy  work.' 

(Translated  by  A.  Lloyd.) 

"To  which  the  Baron  replied  with  his  profound  bows  : 

I. 

'  I  wept  not  for  my  son,  yet  now  my  sleeves 
Are  wet  with  tears,  with  gracious  tears  that  fall 
Like  raindrops  from  our  country's  mother-tree. 

II. 

'  Yes,  I  will  take  my  late  son's  only  son. 
And  rear  him  gently.  He  will  be  to  me 
A  staff,  to  thee  a  strong,  protecting  shield.' 

(Translated  by  A.  Lloyd.)" 


RICHARD   WATSON   GILDER 

D  ICHARD  WATSON  GILDER,  who  died  on  November 
•1 V  18,  was  a  poet,  editor,  and  man  of  letters.  These  attributes 
are  known  to  the  country  at  large ;  but  New  York  is,  at  this  hour, 
remembering  him  chiefly  as  "one  of    its    most   useful  citizens." 

"His  talents  were  always  at 
the  service  of  the  com- 
munity." says  the  New  York 
Herald.  "  He  sympathized 
with  and  sought  to  encour- 
age all  that  was  best  in 
American  life,  whether  in 
literature,  or  art,  or  music, 
or  economic  progress,  or  gov- 
ernment." His  status  as 
poet,  prose  writer,  or  editor, 
this  journal  goes  on  to  say, 
"is  of  minor  importance  in 
comparison  with  the  purity, 
the  fervency,  and  example 
of  old-fashioned  American- 
ism." In  connection  with 
this  moment  of  reminiscence 
the  New  York  American 
recalls  "a  remarkable  pas- 
sage in  the  history  of  New 
York  City  in  which  Mr. 
Gilder  made  a  golden  record 
worthy  of  a  civic  crown." 
poet  and  patriot.  We  read  : 


"  Every  civic  movement  of  importance 
in  New  York  City  has  turned  instinctively 
to  Mr.  Gilder  for  encouragement.'' 


"  Fourteen  years  ago  New 
York  was  startled  one  morn- 
ing by  the  newpaper  disclo- 
sure of  the  fact  that  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  Church  was  the 
owner  of  some  of  the  vilest  tenement-houses  in  the  city.  Out  of 
that  great  scandal,  now  grown  all  too  familiar  and  commonplace, 
arose  a  movement  for  the  appointment  by  Governor  Flower  of 
an  investigating-committee  from  the  legislature  to  look  into  the 
housing-conditions  of  the  poor  in  this  city. 

"  The  Trinity  disclosure,  the  agitation  at  Albany  leading  to  the 

i         on  of  the  legislative  committee,  and  the  nominating  of  that 

committee  at  the  Governor's  request,  were  all  the  work  of  a  man 

who  has  for  many  years  given  his  life  to  work  of  this  kind  for  the 

1  I 'Mist  newspapers. 

"This  man  suggested  to  the  Governor  that  Richard  Watson 
Gilder  should  be  the  chairman  of  the  investigating-committee. 

"  He  was  accordingly  appointed  to  that  office,  with  such  men  as 
Dr.  Cyrus  Edson,  Thomas  F.  Byrnes,  and  Roger  Foster  as  his 
associates. 

"Mr.  Gilder  threw  himself  into  the  task  with  his  characteristic 
conscientiousness  and  devotion. 

"His  faithfulness  defied  all  rivalry.  More  than  a  year  of  his 
life  was  given  to  the  work  of  this  committee — a  work  out  of  which 


has  grown  the  New  York  Tenement-House  Law,  which  has  fur- 
nished a  model  of  that  kind  of  legislation  for  the  whole  country. 

"In  his  determination  to  know  all  the  facts  at  first  hand.  Mr. 
Gilder  visited  day  by  day  in  person  hundreds  of  the  worst  tene- 
ments in  the  city. 

"And,  that  he  might  know  just  what  were  the  perils  to  which 
tenement-dwellers  were  exposed  by  fire,  he  left  standing  orders 
with  the  fire  department  that  he  should  be  called  to  all  tenement- 
house  fires  occurring  between  9  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  5  in  the 
morning. 

"Let  those  who  mourn  the  poet  and  celebrate  his  memory  re- 
member also  that  he  was  a  noble  citizen." 

Mr.  Gilder's  death  was  sudden,  the  first  signs,  whose  seriousness 
were  taken  lightly,  occurring  while  he  was  lecturing  on  the  life  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  his  personal  friend,  before  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of 
Orange,  N.  J.,  on  November  3.  Recovery  from  this  soon  followed, 
but  a  subsequent  attack  of  angina  pectoris  carried  him  off  a  few 
hours  after  the  seizure.  His  career,  tho  mainly  literary,  touched 
life  on  many  of  its  practical  sides.  He  was  born  in  1844  at  Bor- 
dentown,  N.  J.,  and  as  a  mere  youth  printed  and  published  a 
newspaper  called  The  St.  Thomas  Register.  His  education  was 
gained  from  his  father,  who  was  a  Methodist  minister,  and  from 
tutors. 

In  1X70  Mr.  Gilder  was  associated  with  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  in  the 
launching  of  Scribner's  Monthly  Magazine.  On  the  death  of 
Dr.  Holland  he  became  its  editor-in-chief,  a  position  which  he  re- 
tained when  its  name  was  changed  to  The  Century. 

A  voice  outside  New  York  speaks  in  the  Springfield  Republican 
—presumably  Mr.  C.  G.  Whiting,  oneof  the  honorary  pall-bearers. 
"There  are  few  like  Gilder,"  observes  this  writer,  adding  that 
"his  nature  had  an  infinite  delicacy,  and  his  work  in  letters  a  re- 
fined grace  derived  therefrom."     He  goes  on  : 

"Gilder  had  the  full  quality  of  the  poet;  his  gentleness  was 
divine.  Of  the  poets  of  the  present  (now  passing)  generation  he 
has  the  primacy.  Following  the  succession  of  Stoddard  and 
Stedman,  he  of  the  New  York  poets  was  then  first.  There  was 
ever  in  his  verse  a  spiritual  quality  which  distinguishes  him.  As 
a  master  of  musical  verse,  without  theory,  he  met  the  science  of 
Lanier,  and  his  was  a  voice  of  melody.  Often  he  diverged  from 
the  conventional  forms,  writing  in  poetic  prose,  as  in  his  remark- 
able verses  on  the  return  of  an  Arctic  exploration  ;  and  often  he 
uttered  strong  incitations  to  civic  virtue.  In  his  large  service  as  a 
citizen  in  New  York  City  he  was  identified  with  political  and  social 
reform,  and  in  his  later  years  that  was  the  trend  of  his  labor." 


HOW  MR.  HARDY  SEES  LIFE— Prof.  W.  L.  Phelps,  of  Yale, 
draws  in  The  North  American  Review  a  very  terrible  picture  of 
Mr.  Hardy's  attitude  toward  life.     It  is  this  : 

"  I  once  saw  a  print  of  a  cartoon  drawn  by  a  contemporary 
Dresden  artist,  Herr  Sascha  Schneider.  It  was  called  'The  Help- 
lessness of  Man  against  Destiny.'  We  see  a  quite  naked  man, 
standing  with  his  back  to  us  ;  his  head  is  bowed  in  hopeless  resig- 
nation ;  heavy  manacles  are  about  his  wrists,  to  which  chains  are 
attached,  that  lead  to  some  fastening  in  the  ground.  Directly  be- 
fore him,  with  hideous  hands,  that  now  almost  entirely  surround 
the  little  circle  where  he  stands  in  dejection,  crawls  flatly  toward 
him  a  prodigious,  shapeless  monster,  with  his  horrid  narrow  eyes 
fixt  on  his  defenseless  human  prey.  And  the  man  is  so  conscious 
of  his  tether,  that  even  in  the  very  presence  of  the  unspeakably 
awful  object,  the  chains  hang  loose  /  He  may  have  tried  them 
once,  but  he  has  since  given  up.  The  monster  is  Destiny  ;  and 
the  real  meaning  of  the  picture  is  seen  in  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth 
of  the  loathsome  beast.  There  is  not  only  no  sympathy  and  no 
intelligence  there ;  there  is  an  expression  far  more  terrible  than 
the  evident  lust  to  devour ;  there  is  plainly  the  sense  of  humor 
shown  on  this  hideous  face.  The  contrast  between  the  limitless 
strength  of  the  monster  and  the  utter  weakness  of  the  man  flavors 
the  stupidity  of  Destiny  with  the  zest  of  humor.  Now  this  is  a 
correct  picture  of  life  as  Mr.  Hardy  sees  it.  His  God  is  a  kind  of 
insane  child,  who  cackles  foolishly  as  he  destroys  the  most  precious 
objects" 
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A  SUCCESS  FOR   THE   NEW  THEATER 

PHK  tide  of  criticism  against  the  New  Theater  turned  with  the 
*■  production  of  John  Galsworthy's  "Strife."  The  play,  to 
begin  with,  has  had  its  certification  as  a  London  success,  and  now 
the  New  York  Evening  Tost  declares  that  it  "must  be  accounted 
among  the  most  notable,  the  most  interesting,  and  the  most  adroit 
of  contemporaneous  English  dramas."  Its  performance,  this  critic 
says,  "not  only  reflected  great  credit  upon  the  management,  but 
furnished  gratifying  evidence  of  the  substantial  capacity  of  the 
stock  company."  In  this  production,  the  New  York  World  points 
out.  "the  New  Theater  more  nearly  found  itself  than  in  either  of  the 
other  two"— "Antony  and  Cleopatra"  and  "The  Cottage  in  the 
Air."  The  play  seemed  to  justify  the  house  as  the  "play-house  of 
the  people."  for  its  theme  is  one  of  the  burning  questions  of  the 
day — the  struggle  between  capital  and  labor.  The  scene  of  the 
play,  originally  located  in  England,  has  been  transferred  to  Ohio 
— a  change  that  does  not  altogether  escape  criticism,  since  some 
minor  inconsistencies  are  thus  involved.  The  writer  in  the  New 
York  Tribune  thus  sketches  the  story  : 

"There  has  been  a  four  months'  strike  of  the  employees  of  the 
Ohio  River  Tinplate  Mills.  The  action  of  the  drama  covers  the 
final  six  hours  of  the  strike.  John  .  Inthony,  the  president  of  the 
mill  company,  is  resolved  to  yield  nothing  to  the  strikers.  The 
latter,  by  the  way,  are  not  supported  by  the  union.  David  Roberts, 
the  leader  of  the  striking  employees,  is  a  fanatical  person  with  a 
class-grievance  as  well  as  a  private  one,  and  he  is  equally  resolved 
that  the  struggle  shall  proceed.  These  two  men  are  the  principal 
figures  of  the  drama.  Eacli  is  class  incarnate.  To  the  feeling  of 
class  each  adds  the  pride,  the  vanity,  the  obstinacy  of  a  certain 
sort  of  leadership,  which,  in  their  cases,  as  in  so  many  others, 
means  the  obstinacy  of  half-knowledge.  Each  is  determined  that 
his  own  opinions  shall  prevail  because  they  are  his  own  opinions. 
'I  am  Capital,'  Anthony  seems  to  say  in  all  his  reasoning  and 
actions  ;  'I  am  Labor,'  Roberts  seems  to  assert  in  every  negotiation 
and  decision.  In  each  instance  another  reading  of  ' L' 'Etat  c 'est 
moi' 7  Anthony  finds  in  his  cause  the  foundation  of  civilization. 
Roberts  is  convinced  that  his  own  cause  is  the  fundamental  sup- 
port of  the  chariot  of  progress.  The  contentions  are  familiar. 
They  are  encountered  every  day  in  the  industrial  world  ;  in  most 
phases  of  life  in  which  some  men  work  for  wealth  and  more  for 
livelihood.  Anthony's  directors  and  stockholders  lose  'great 
sums'  by  their  president's  obstinacy  in  the  fight.  But  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy neglected  to  change  his  'quarter  of  a  million  '  sterling  into 
their  equivalent  in  dollars.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  loss  by 
a  four  months'  strike  of  thousands  of  men  would  be  less  alarming 
to  a  great  and  prosperous  corporation  than  the  author  seems  to 
think.  But  besides,  of  course,  the  workmen  lose  their  wages,  their 
families  suffer  and  even  starve,  allied  industries  are  disorganized, 
and  a  population  is  filled  with  hatred  because  two  obstinate  men 
will  not  come  to  terms.  A  compromise  agreed  upon  by  wiser  men, 
before  the  action  of  the  play  begins,  is  rejected  by  the  capitalist- 
leader  and  the  strike-leader  alike,  only  to  be  accepted  at  the  end 
by  the  men,  who  have  'turned  down  '  their  agitator,  and  by  the 
company's  directors,  who  have  outvoted  their  president.  The  lat- 
ter, the  founder  of  the  company,  has  ruled  it  for  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  has 'beaten  its  men  '  in  four  labor  wars.  He  would 
rather  die  than  give  in.  Roberts,  the  strike-leader,  is  as  pig-headed 
as  Anthony,  and  thinks  any  compromise  a  disgrace.  His  wife 
dies  of  starvation.  But  little  he  cares  about  dying  wives  and 
hungry  children.     His  hot  brain  is  set  on  victory." 

What  is  borne  home  to  the  observer,  says  this  reviewer, 

"is  a  vivid  realization  of  the  useless  suffering  and.  terrific  waste 
resulting  from  these  conflicts  between  capital  and  labor,  of  the 
hideous  misunderstandings  that  arise,  and  the  belief  that  all  this 
extravagance  of  energy,  this  embitterment  of  existence,  this  prey- 
ing of  self-interest  can  be  avoided  if,  instead  of  the  pains  of  strife, 
men  will  take  the  pains  to  arrive  at  a  higher  and  broader  under- 
standing of  life  and  of  their  fellow  beings,  whether  these  latter  are 
puddlers  or  corporation  presidents,  holders  of  stocks  or  wielders 
of  tools." 

The  acting  capacities  of  the  new  stock  company  were  brought 
out  by  this  play  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  The  Sun  to  question  if 


the  company  can  be  matched  in  this  country  for  all-round  excel- 
lence. The  Evening  Tost,  too,  is  enthusiastic,  and  goes  into  these 
details  of  people  and  parts  : 

"Mr.  Louis  Calvert,  evidently  a  most  capable  and  versatile  per- 
former, .  .  .  furnished  a  vigorous,  clever,  and  consistent  sketch 
of  the  'rule  or  ruin  '  John  Anthony.  The  dogged  resolution  of  the 
man  was  especially  well 
marked.  Possibly  he  might 
have  made  the  character  a 
little  more  effective  if  he  had 
given  a  little  more  variation 
to  his  mood  of  merely  immo- 
bile obstinacy,  and  lightened 
his  rigidity  with  a  few  flashes 
of  passion,  but  his  imperson- 
ation was  a  good  one,  well 
considered,  nicely  finished, 
and  thoroughly  alive.  Mr. 
Albert  Binning,  too,  was  par- 
ticularly effective  in  the  op- 
posing figure  of  Roberts.  Per- 
haps he  was  all  the  more 
effective  owing  to  the  contrast 
which  he  presented  in  his 
shrill  and  mobile  nervous  ex- 
citability to  the  massive  quiet 
of  his  arch-enemy.  He  sea- 
soned his  Socialism  with  a 
dash  of  anarchic  malignity 
which  was  theatrically  effect- 
ive and  wholly  appropriate. 
Mr.  William  McVay  enacted 
a  director,  oi  a  swollen,  guz- 
zling, selfish,  and  apoplectic 
type,  with  an  admirably  leth- 
argic and  unconscious  humor. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Anson,  as  the 
younger    and     more    humane 


JOHN     GALSWORTHY. 

An  English  playwright  whose  drama, 
"Strife,''  pictures  the  struggle  of  labor 
and  capital  to  win  in  a  great  strike. 


Anthony,  played  with  an  intelligence  and  feeling  which  greatly 
confirmed  the  good  opinion  already  formed  of  his  abilities,  and 
Mr.  <  ".ottschalk,  marvelously  made  up,  added  a  delightful  portrait 
oi  a  prosy  and  self-conscious  little  man  to  his  group  of  social  ec- 
centrics. Mr.  Ben  Johnson  was  excellent  as  the  old  Welshman, 
Thomas,  and  Miss  Thais  Lawton  won  some  special  applause  by 
her  passionate  and  truthful  acting  as  his  desperate  daughter. 
Miss  Lawton  seems  to  be  endowed  with  a  genuine  histrionic 
instinct. 

"Attention  has  been  directed  to  the  rarely  good  management  of 
the  mob  in  the  mill  scene.  Nothing  more  nearly  real  of  its  sort 
has  been  seen  upon  the  local  stage  for  a  long  time.  All  the  scenery 
and  appointments,  as  usual,  were  of  the  finest  kind." 


WHAT  WE  PAY  TO  LEARN  ART— Some  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  art  education  in  this  country  was  recently  furnished  by  a 
government  bulletin,  and  The  Chautauquan  gives  us  this  abstract  : 

"  Art  education  is  of  less  than  forty  years'  standing  in  our  system. 
Even  now  there  are  many  who  think  art  a  mere  luxury  for  the  few 
instead  of  a  great  source  of  pleasure,  elevation,  and  culture  for 
the  many.  Yet  the  annual  expenditure  for  art  instruction  is  esti- 
mated roughly  as  follows  : 

By  municipalities    $4,520,181 

Private  schools,  academies,  and  colleges 2,500,000 

Private  schools  of  fine  and  applied  art 2,500,000 

Subscriptions  to  art  educational  periodicals,  etc 1,000,000 

Summer  art  schools    500,000 

By  the  States 400,000 

By  the  United  States  Government    05,060 

School-room  decoration   50,000 

Total  yearly $1 1,565,24  1 

"These  figures  are  merely  suggestive  of  the  growing  interest  in 
art.  We  have  already  365  art  museums  and  societies,  47  art  maga- 
zines, and  many  publications  which  devote  departments  to  art. 
Ninety-two  summer  schools  teach  and  promote  art  and  understand- 
ing of  it." 
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A   MANY-HEADED  CENSORSHIP 


A  WELTER  of  public  discussion  carried  on  through  the  press 
•**•  and  a  four  months'  investigation  by  a  joint  parliamentary 
committee  have  produced  a  revised  program  for  the  British  dra- 
matic censorship.  The  English  propose  to  keep  their  censor — it 
would  be  unthinkable  to  abolish  a  functionary  acting  since  the 
days  of  Henry  VIII. — but  if  the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
are  enacted  into  law,  he  will  find  his  wings  somewhat  dipt.  Many 
leading  playwrights  have  clamored  for  his  annihilation;  some 
prominent  theatrical  producers  have  sought  for  his  retention — the 
committee  divide  him  up  and  cast  his  members  to  the  contending 
sides.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  will  go  on  licensing  plays,  tho 
there  was  strong  influence  brought  to  bear  to  give  his  duties  over 
to  the  London  County  Council,  thus  according  with  the  practise 
prevailing  outside  London.  Music-halls  and  vaudeville  or  variety 
shows  will  be  put  under  the  same  surveillance  as  the  legitimate 
drama.  Finally,  performances  of  plays  without  license  may  take 
place,  but  the  performers  and  manager:  ,viil  be  held  responsible 
by  the  public  prosecutor  for  any  breach  of  decorum  or  morals. 
The  London  Daily  News  thinks  it  "has  seldom  seen  a  more  skil- 
ful mosaic  in  compromise."  The  committee,  it  says,  "has  managed 
to  cast  a  bone  to  every  hungry  suitor  that  came  before  them  and 
send  none  quite  empty  away."     It  goes  on  : 

"There  were  a  good  many  susceptibilities  and  interests  not  to  be 
jarred  or  damaged.  First  of  all  was  the  existing  censorship — the 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  the  Examiner  of  Plays.  Mr.  Redford,  per- 
haps, might  have  been  treated  with  little  ceremony,  but  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  is  a  peer  of  the  realm  and  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  must  be  dealt  with  respectfully.  Then  there  was  the 
executive,  not  this  or  that  particular  ministry,  but  the  executive 
is  an  institution,  which  for  some  centuries  has  found  the  control 
of  the  theater  politically  convenient,  and  is  traditionally  indiposed 
to  surrender  altogether  a  power  which  has  assisted  it  through  the 
tight  corners  criticism  occasionally  produces.  Then  there  was 
that  very  complex  entity,  the  many-headed  public,  with  its  various 
heads  clamorous  for  anything  from  the  colorless  orthodoxy  of  the 
young  person  to  the  extremest  heterodoxy  of  the  latest  rebel.  Then 
there  was  the  dramatist  anxious  for  freedom  and  for  conditions  of 
work  not  insulting  to  his  pride  as  a  craftsman  nor  fatal  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  as  an  interpreter  of  life.  Finally  there  was 
the  theater  proprietor  or  manager  who  has  invested  his  money  in 
plays  as  other  people  invest  in  beer,  and  whose  chief  desire  was 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  weaken  the  security  for  his  capital 
or  lower  the  rate  of  his  profits.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  not  all 
these  different  claimants  could  be  completely  satisfied,  for  to  some 
extent  they  stand  in  one  another's  way." 

The  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Redford,  it  is  said,  in  somewhat 
ironic  vein,  are  satisfied  by  the  retention  of  the  censorship.  Like- 
wise, incidentally,  the  managers,  who,  under  the  wings  of  the  cen- 
sor, "may  continue  to  retain  their  complete  freedom  from  the 
troublesome  exercise  of  their  own  judgment  and  their  practical 
immunity  from  prosecution."  Upon  the  concession  to  the  drama- 
tist this  comment  is  made  : 

"The  concession  to  the  dramatist  is  full  liberty  to  apply  or  re- 
frain from  applying  for  a  license,  and  the  right  to  produce  an  un- 
licensed play  at  his  own  risk.  If  he  applies  for  a  license  he  will 
apply  in  the  future  to  a  censor  the  limits  of  whose  discretion  are 
in  some  manner  defined.  If  he  produces  his  play  unlicensed  he  is 
to  run  the  risk  of  a  prosecution.  It  is  at  this  point,  where  the 
conditions  governing  the  refusal  of  a  license  or  the  starting  of  a 
prosecution  are  defined,  that  the  claims  of  the  dramatist,  the  citi- 
zen, and  the  executive  converge  and  in  some  measure  conflict. 
The  dramatist  demands  freedom  which  may  degenerate  into 
license  ;  the  citizen  demands  decency  which  may  degenerate  into 
prudery  ;  the  executive  demands  respect  of  the  political  conventions 
which  may  degenerate  into  the  repression  of  opinion.  The  com- 
mittee proposes  to  meet  all  these  difficulties  by  subjecting  the  un- 
licensed play  to  two  different  forms  of  control.  If  the  play  is  in- 
decent the  director  of  public  prosecutions  may  indict  the  manager 
of  the  theater  or  the  author;  but  if  it  contains  offensive  personali- 
ties, or  represents  on  the  stage  in  an  invidious  manner  a  living  per- 


son, or  does  violence  to  the  sentiment  of  religious  reverence,  or  is 
calculated  to  conduce  to  crime  or  vice,  or  to  impair  friendly  rela- 
tions with  a  foreign  Power,  or  to  cause  a  breach  of  the  peace,  the 
Attorney-General  is  to  bring  the  play  before  a  committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  which,  after  a  hearing  which  may  be  secret,  may 
prohibit  its  performance  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  years. 
Let  us  say  candidly  that  we  like  not  the  securitv." 

The  Sta ndard  cynically  foresees  that  "things  will  go  on  very 
much  as  before ;  but  nobody  will  be  able  to  say  that  a  bevy  of 
brilliant  dramatic  geniuses  have  had  their  wings  dipt  by  official 
prudery  or  bigotry.  They  may  fly— if  they  can  do  so  with  comfort 
and  safety."  The  Manchester  Guardian  thinks  "no  one  will  be 
fully  satisfied,  Mr.  Redford  certainly  not,  because  parts  of  it  [the 
report]  are  virtually  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  manner  in  which  his 
tenure  of  office  has  been  conducted  "  : 

"  How  else  is  one  to  read  the  recommendation  that  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  shall  in  future  make  it  clear  that  he  and  not  the  Ex- 
aminer is  the  licensing  authority,  or  that  other  which  requires  that 
a  stricter  guard  than  hitherto  shall  be  kept  against  indecencies 
tending  to  appear  in  plays  of  a  frivolous  kind  ?  The  secret  com- 
mittee of  two  retired  actor-managers,  an  author,  and  a  distinguished 
lawyer,  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  recently  appointed  to  assist 
the  Examiner,  will  also  be  displeased,  because  they  are  brushed 
aside  and  abolished  altogether.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  of  the  authors  who  had  claimed  freedom  for  their  craft 
will  be  disappointed  with  the  result.  Tho  a  blow  has  been  struck 
at  the  artistic  Erastianism  which  ties  the  drama,  alone  of  all  the 
arts  in  this  country,  at  the  heels  of  the  court,  the  stage  is  still 
awaiting  its  disestablishment.  But  for  those  of  us  who  think  that 
the  processes  which  impede  and  punish  the  publication  of  indecent 
books  or  the  exhibition  of  indecent  pictures  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  stage,  the  report  offers  a  good  deal 
of  consolation  and  a  certain  measure  of  hope." 


ONE  COLLECTION  NOT  SPURIOUS— Dr.  Bodes  wax  bust, 
which  he  still  persistently  claims  as  a  genuine  work  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  has  brought  forward  the  general  subject  of  fake  antiques. 
The  good  doctor's  experience  may  lead  many  to  question  public 
museum  exhibits  elsewhere.  There  is  a  collection  of  armor  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  however,  that  has  just  re- 
ceived the  certification  of  Mr.  Guy  F.  Laking,  armorer  to  King 
Edward  VII,  Mr.  Laking.  who  has  just  visited  this  country,  says 
in  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"The  collection  of  armor  is  without  doubt  the  finest  public  col- 
lection of  the  kind  in  the  world — for  one  reason  because  it  now 
contains  the  finest  private  collection  ever  brought  out  of  Europe, 
that  of  the  Due  de  Dino.  Why  that  is  so  excellent  is  because  it 
was  put  together  by  the  greatest  connoisseur  of  armor  that  lived, 
Baron  de  Crosson.  The  Duke  had  a  lot  of  money  that  came  from 
his  American  wife,  and  he  was  able  to  get  the  very  best  things  that 
were  offered.  The  combined  wealth  of  De  Dino  and  the  great 
knowledge  of  De  Crosson  made  possible  the  acquisition  of  a  col- 
lection of  such  a  high  quality. 

"  In  the  collection  there  are  only  two  false  pieces,  and  those  were 
not  bought  by  the  Baron  de  Crosson.  One  is  a  Bacanet  helmet 
with  snouted  visor  and  the  other  a  dague  a  Voreille  (a  dagger  with 
an  ear-shaped  pommel),  which  latter  was  one  of  a  series  of  clever 
imitations  that  about  eight  years  ago  flooded  the  European  market. 
These  forgeries  were  produced  at  a  factory  not  far  from  Paris. 

"Of  course  many  articles  in  the  collection  came  from  old  English 
ancestral  houses,  which  yielded  up  their  treasures  freely.  Indeed, 
startling  as  it  may  seem,  Windsor  Castle  was  drawn  on  in  some 
indirect  fashion.  There  is  a  shield  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
that  was  made  by  Jacob  Topf  that  belongs  to  a  suit  made  for  Sir 
John  Smythe  and  which  is  now  in  the  royal  collection  at  Windsor. 
I  can  not  imagine  how  the  shield  got  away. 

"Then  there  is  the  famous  tilting  helmet  from  the  Stafford  col- 
lection at  Ecossy  Hall  in  the  north  of  England,  also  the  world- 
famed  Bacanet  helmet  from  Lord  Londesboro'jh's  collection,  to- 
gether with  the  unique  tournament  helmet  of  Sir  Giles  Capel,  one 
of  the  knights  attendant  upon  King  Henry  VIII.  on  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold.  This  was  given  to  Baron  de  Crosson  by  a 
descendant  of  the  Capel  family." 
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New  books  for  children,  as  well  as  new 
books  for  adult  readers,  are  becoming  each 
\  ear  more  numerous,  varied,  and  perplex- 
ing In  the  following  pages  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  select  from  the  great 
mass  published  this  year  about  fifty  which, 
if  not  actually  the  best,  are  believed  to  be 
among  the  best.  This  list,  and  the  notices 
which  accompany  it.  have  been  in  prepara- 
tion for  several  weeks.  While  the  books 
are  all  commended,  the  notices  have  been 
written  in  a  critical  rather  than  a  merely 
descriptive  or  an  amiably  laudatory  spirit 
An  unfavorable  word  therefore  need  not 
mean  that  the  reader  is  to  .ignore  the  book- 
referred  to  Appended  to' the  list  having 
reviews  will  be  found  other  lists  classified 
as  "ten  books  for  boys,"  and  "ten  books 
for  girls." 


late  wells  and  other  incongruously  delight- 
ful imaginings.  Having  once  created  a 
standard  for  herself  in  such  an  excellent 
short  story  as  "The  Perfect  Tribute" 
(Scribner), — a  Christmas  gift  as  delightful 
this     year    as    last, — Mrs.     Andrews    will 


\ciams.  Joseph  1!  Harper's  Machinery  Book  tor 
Boys.  Illustrated.  With  Dictionary  of  Mechanical 
Terms.  8vo.  pp.  <;.(  \'e\v  York:  Harper  & 
$i-75 

Mr  Adams  has  gained  a  deserved  repu- 
tation as  the  chief  wizard  in  making  present- 
day  "Handy-books."  Were  the  modern 
boy  able  to  put  all  his  energy  into  channels 
so  clearly  indicated  in  these  practical 
guides,  he  would  become  a  specialist  before 
the  time  arrived  for  college  specializing. 
Mr.  Adams  constitutes  in  himself  a  sort  of 
preparatory  school.  So,  in  part  one,  he 
discusses  the  character  of  force;  in  part 
two  he  outlines  the  application  of  force  to 
metal,  wood,  and  stone;  while  in  the  final 
section  he  is  up-to-date  in  his  descriptions 
of  automobiles  and  motor-boats.  The  book 
is  made  complete  by  the  inclusion  of  neces- 
sary formula',  and  a  dictionary  of  mechan- 
ical terms 

Andrews,    Mary    Raymond    Shipman.       The   En 

chanted  Forest.      Illustrated,      umo.  pp.   23$.     New 
York:   E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.    $1.50. 

Many  stories  in  our  list  of  juveniles  wen 

rirst  told  to  please  some  particular  boy  or 

girl.      Mrs.  Andrews  confesses   that   "The 

Enchanted    Forest"  came    into    existence 

on   winter  nights  in  order   to   satisfy    the 

insatiable  appetite  of  a  youngster-relative 

of  hers.     The  story  is  a  mixture  of  already 

familiar   books   of    the    same    kind.      Hut 

many  a  child,  new  to  all  the  tricks  <>l    the 

trade,  will  revel  in  John  and  Renard.   the 

Fox.  the  whipped-cream  plants,  the  choco- 
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RALPH    HENRY    BARBOUK, 

Author  of  "  Captain  Chubb"  and  "Double  I'l.o 

always  be  measured  in  the  manner  of  the 
deceased  wife's  sister.  While  "The  En- 
chanted Forest,"  different  in  its  appeal, has 
no  claim  to  very  long  existence,  we 
must  applaud  any  author  who  is  young 
enough  at  heart  to  like  "high  jinks"  every 
night  with  a  child. 

Arnold.    (V    W, 

Children.      Pp.    271 


CYRUS    TOWNSEND    BRADY, 

Author  of  "  On  the  Old  Kearsarge." 


A    Mother's   List    oi    Hooks    for 
Chicago:    A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co. 

In  this  era  of  many  libraries,  lists  of  the 
best  books  are  easy  to  procure, — too  easy 
one  might  say.  For  then'  has  been  such 
a  deluge  of  recommendations,  conflicting 
with  one  another,  that  the  lay  reader  is  in  a 
quandary  as  to  which  of  the  best  lists  is 
really  best.  Miss  Arnold's  "  Mother's  List  " 
is  published  with  such  strong  recommen- 
dations from  children's  librarians  that  we 
can  not  help  but  hope  that  it  will  have  as 
strong  an  influence  as  it  deserves.  It  is 
easy  enough  in  such  a  guide  to  include  a 
really  good  book  for  children;  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  exclude  the  average  book,  for  there 
are  hundreds  of  average  books  amidst  the 
thousand  inferior  volumes  issued.  Miss 
Arnold  is  of  the  school  of  Miss  Hewins  and 
of  Miss  Moore;  there  is  a  certain  "materi- 
alistic care"  in  her  selections,  and  for  that 
reason  it  were  best  had  she  erred  on  the 
side  of  over-strength  rather  than  of  mild 
meekness.  Some  stories  have  crept  into 
her  list  which  should  creep  out,  but,  al- 
together, the  little  volume  is  one  deserving 
of  consultation  before  mothers  do  their 
Christmas  shopping. 

Baker,  Etta  Anthony.  The  Girls  at  Pairmount. 
Illustrated,  nmo.  pp.  295.  Boston:  Little,1  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

It  is   surprizing  how   very  clo.je-.to   the 

charm  of  Miss  Alcott  some  writers  ..come, 

without    actually    usurping    her    position. 

While,  every  season,  the  market  is  deluged 

with  college  yarns  which  vary  only  in  name, 

the  average  excellence  is  good  even  tho  not 


distinctive.  "The  Girls  at  Fairmount" 
commends  itself  because  of  its  glow  of 
youth.  Consider  what  the  writer  for  chil- 
dren must  aim  to  do,  if  her  object  is  to 
free  herself  of  fact,  and  to  give  only 
fiction;  in  this  particular  case,  she  must 
deal  with  the  natural  outlets  through 
which  the  energies  of  American  children 
flow.  Mrs.  Baker  does  this  in  excellent 
spirit,  and,  besides,  her  sentiment  is  healthy. 
There  is  just  sufficient  rivalry  between  the 
girls  and  boys  to  lend  /est  to  the  adventures 
and  there  is  a  slight  mystery  connected 
with  Beth,  who  would  be  the  heroine  were 
not  the  other  girls  equally  as  prominent 
and    assertive. 

Barbour,  Ralph  Henry.  Captain  Chubb.  Illus- 
trated by  Relyea.  121T10,  pp.  400.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.     $1.50. 

In  most  of  Ralph  Henry  Barbour's 
stories  a  vouthful  enjoyment  pervades 
the  pages.  Tho  this  new  volume  is  the 
fourth  in  a  series,  there  is  no  abatement 
of  wholesome  fun  and  adventure.  The 
boys  and  the  one  girl  who  made  "The 
Crimson  Sweater,"  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Har- 
riet, "  and  "Harry's  Island"  so  popular, 
while  they  grow  in  years  as  the  years  ad- 
vance, are  still  free  from  that  restraint 
which  becomes  apparent  as  sdon  as  a 
writer  for  young  people  attempts  to  deal 
in  romance.  "Captain  Chubb,"  if  not 
unique,  is  at  least  an  average  story  and  it 
will  amuse  while  one  is  reading  it.  Mr. 
Barbour  writes  with  such  zest  that  it  seems 
unfortunate  he  does  not  aim  higher.  He 
is  also  the  author,  this  year,  of  "Double 
Play"  (Appleton). 

Beach,  Lieut. -Com.  E.  L.,  U.  S.  N.  An  Annapolis 
Second  Classman.  Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill. 
i2mo,  pp.  389.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Publishing  Co. 
$1.25. 

If  there  is  one  thing  above  all  others  to 
recommend  "An  Annapolis  Second  Class- 
man," it  is  the  fact  that  a  regular  naval 
officer  is  the  author.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
story  is  sure  to  be  authentic  in  such  a  case. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Beach,  who,  in  a 
series  of  books,  is  attempting  to  photograph 
a  correct  picture  of  Annapolis  life,  is  not  a 
facile  writer,  tho  his  incidents  have  color, 
and  smack  of  truthfulness  to  life.  He  is 
least  successful  in  his  dialog,  but  at  times 
he  strikes  a  manly  note  that  is  pleasing. 
The    characters    in    this   book   have   made 


ABBIE    FARWK1.I.    BROWN, 

Author  of  '"  John  of  the  Woods,"  and  joint  author  of 
"Tales  of  the  Red  Children." 
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their  entrances  in  other  volumes,  but  suf- 
ficient explanation  is  here  given  to  make 
this  story  independent  in  understanding. 
Lieutenant-Commander  Beach  is  the  author 
of  another  new  book,  "Ralph  Osborn: 
Midshipman  at  Annapolis"  (Wilde). 

Beard,  D.  C.  The  Boy  Pioneers.  Sons  of  Daniel 
Boone.  8vo,  pp.  329.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $2. 

Mr.    Beard    is   intent   on   circumventing 

civilization.     Under  the  name  of  "The  Boy 

Pioneers,"  he  ingeniously  outlines  methods 


GELETT  BURGESS, 

Author  of  "  Blue  Goops  and  Red." 

by  which  the  modern  boy  may  emulate 
Daniel  Boone,  Kit  Carson,  Johnny  Apple- 
seed  Day,  Simon  Kenton,  Davy  Crockett, 
and  others  who  helped  build  up  the  Middle 
West,  if  the  Kentucky  region  is  not  too  far 
East  to  be  West.  Mr.  Beard  has  not 
simply  forced  himself  to  write  a  book. 
The  advice  he  gives  here  has  been  offered 
to  the  boys  in  America  through  various 
magazines,  and  the  result  has  been  that 
some  twenty  thousands  have  banded 
themselves  together  into  an  organization 
pledged  to  the  preservation  of  human  life, 
and  to  the  protection  of  natural  resources. 
Were  a  boy  to  put  into  execution  all  the 
admirable  directions  given  by  Mr.  Beard, 
he  would  be  such  a  pioneer  as  one  would 
imagine  Boone  himself  dreamed  of  being. 

Brady.  Cyrus  Townsend.  On  the  Old  Kearsarge. 
A  Story  of  the  Civil  War.  [Boys  of  Service  Series. 1 
Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  289.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.35. 

Doctor  Brady,  like  most  writers  who 
desire  to  combine  history  and  fiction  in  a 
book  for  boys,  makes  use  of  characters 
simply  as  a  skeleton  upon  which  to  carry 
fact.  With  the  mastery  of  this  formula, 
it  is  surprizing  how  spirited  a  narrative 
can  be  made.  This  Civil-War  story  con- 
fines itself  almost  entirely  to  sea-engage- 
ments, and  closes  with  a  detailed  account 
of  "The  last  of  the  Alabama";  when  it  is 
done,  there  is  a  "Final  Note,"  which 
authenticates  nearly  every  incident  in  the 
book.  The  narrative  is  not  a  great  one, 
but  in  its  class,  as  one  of  a  series,  it  will 
have  its  momentary  appeal,  especially  if 
incident  and  adventure  are  what  readers 
most  desire. 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell.  John  of  the  Woods.  Illus- 
trated by  E.  Boyd  Smith,  nmo.  pp.  189.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     $1.25. 

Miss  Abbie  Farwell  Brown  has  succeeded 


commendably  in  disguising  an  overworked 
moral  beneath  a  sufficiently  entertaining 
story.  Her  hero  is  a  circus  "tumbler"  who 
runs  away  from  his  cruel  companions  and 
finds  refuge  with  a  hermit;  the  latter 
teaches  him  how  to  gain  the  love  of  beasts 
and  fowls.  His  gentle  ways  win  John  of 
the  Woods  something  more  than  this 
power,  for  he  is  a  boy  of  high  breeding,  and 
events  lead  to  his  saving  the  life  of  his 
young  king  and  to  his  gaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  realm.  Miss  Brown  has  done 
work  of  more  original  scope  than  this,  but 
there  is  no  abatement  of  her  buoyant  and 
healthy  manner  of  telling  a  story.  She  is 
a  good  companion  for  children,  both  in  her 
prose  and  verse.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that, 
because  of  Mr.  Smith's  popularity  as  an 
illustrator,  he  will  not  allow  himself  to 
be  overworked.  His  drawings  for  this  book 
are  still  simple  and  graceful  in  the  use  of 
lines,  but  they  are  sparse  in  their  quaint 
side-play,  and  that  quality  is  what  com- 
mended itself  to  us  in  his  "Noah's  Ark" 
(Houghton). 

Brown,  Abbie  Farwell,  and  Bell,  J.  M.  Tales  of 
the  Red  Children.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  126. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton   &  Co.     $1. 

Miss  Brown  and  her  collaborator  have 
here  turned  to  Canada  for  some  of  the  folk- 
lore of  the  Indians,  and  have  put  into  sim- 
ple form  some  of  the  nature  myths  which 
the  red  children  are  brought  up  on.  The 
measure  of  their  value  as  a  gift-book  is 
their  interest,  and  the  authors  go  about 
their  narrative  in  an  unaffected  way;  they 
free  themselves  partly  from  the  oppression 
of  the  research  specialist.  That  is  why 
the  young  person  will  not  only  find  the  text 
easy  reading,  but  also  holding  while  the 
novelty  lasts.  There  is  hardly  any  dis- 
tinctive spirit  to  guarantee  that,  in  the 
retelling,  the  coauthors  will  gain  any 
lasting  recognition  through  such  a  collec- 
tion of  stories;  there  are  too  many  of  the 
same  character  already  in  the  field. 

Burgess,  Gelett.  Blue  Goops  and  Red.  A  Manual 
of  Manners  for  Children.  Illustrated  by  the  author 
in  colors.  4to,  pp.  81.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Co.     $1.35  net. 

We  were  all  brought  up  on  books  of 
manners;  in  medieval  days,  the  boys 
read  their  rules  of  courtesy,  and  in  Puri- 
tan New  England,  the  Primer  gaged 
the  narrow  path.  Some  of  these  guides 
brought   terror   to   children;     many   of   us 


remember  with  a  shudder  the  fate  of  the 
little  German  boy  who  would  not  cut  his 
finger  nails!  But  a  jollier  set  of  illustra- 
tions are  hard  to  find  than  the  "goops," 
who  now  in  four  volumes  bring  shame 
to  the  ill-mannered  modern  child.  This 
year,  the  blue  "goops"  are  the  naughty 
offenders  of  etiquette,  and  through  a 
clever  bit  of  bookmaking,  by  turning  a 
half-leaf, — presto!  they  are  changed  into 
red  "goops,"  the  models  of  behavior, 
The  book  is  clever,  tho  the  wit  is  uneven. 


NORMAN    DUNCAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Suitable  Child. 


DANIEL   DE    FOE, 

Author  of  "Robinson  Crusoe." 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson.  Barty  Crusoe  and 
his  Man  Saturday.  Color  illustrations.  Pp.  231. 
New  York:   Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.     $1  net. 

Admirers  of  Mrs.  Burnett's  "The  Good 
Wolf"  will  welcome  a  continuation  of  many 
of  its  characters  in  "Barty  Crusoe,"  to- 
gether with  a  host  of  new  ones,  such  as 
the  little  monkey,  ' '  Saturday, ' '  the  ' '  Per- 
fectly Polite  Pirates,"  and  their  preceptor, 
"Baboo  Bajorum,"  a  gorilla  who  made 
them  polite!  Imagine  a  small  boy  who, 
reading  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  was  able  im- 
mediately to  test  some  of  the  adventures 
through  the  kindly  aid  of  the  "Good  Wolf!  " 
There  is  sufficient  expectancy  in  this  story 
to  excite  the  boy  of  five  or  six ;  and  so  hap- 
hazard is  the  telling,  that  we  suspect  in- 
numerable companion  volumes  will  follow. 
It  is  pleasant  to  watch  the  apparent  ease 
with  which  Mrs.  Burnett  imagines  the 
inconsequential;  her  description  of  the 
battle  between  the  polite  and  the  impolite 
pirates  is  ridiculously  spirited.  This  is 
the  best  section  of  the  story,  which  is 
printed  in  large  type  and  embellished  with 
panel  decorations  and  full-page  line-illus- 
trations. 

Catlin,  George.  The  Boys'  Catlin.  My  Life 
Among  the  Indians.  Edited,  with  biographical  in- 
troduction, by  Mary  Gay  Humphreys,  ''Illustrated 
from  Catlin's  drawings,  nmo,  pp.  380.  New  fork: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

Here  is  a  human  document  which  has 
been  judiciously  made  available  for  chil- 
dren. Miss  Humphreys  has  used  discrimi- 
nation in  her  selections  of  typical  phases 
of  Indian  life  which  Catlin,  the  artist,  not 
only  wrote  about  with  great  exactitude, 
but  graphically  "fixt"  upon  canvas. 
The  editor  has  likewise  prepared  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  which,  giving  the  essential 
facts  connected  with  the  Indian  artist 
and    ethnologist,    at    the    same    time    lays 
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stress  upon  Catlin's  far-sighted  estimate 
(>t'  the  Indians  .mil  of  the,  then,  wild  region 
of  the  West  This  book  should  have  wide 
attraction  tor  the  boy  reader,  w  hose  interest 
is  directly  and  especially  appealed  to. 
From  the  cover  design,  with  its  clashing 
"brav<   "  to  the  index,  there  arc  "  real  "  in- 


Co|<\  rii'hirtl  h\  Vander  Weyde,  X-  « 

WILLIAM    DEAN    HOW  El  I  S, 

Author  of  "Boy  Life." 

cidents  more  |>icturesque  than,  and  equally 
as  unbelievable  as,  incidents  of  fiction. 

Cawein,  Madison.  The  Giant  anil  the  Star.  Little 
Annals  in  Rhyme.  Verses  for  Children  about  Children. 
i>mo.  pp.   173.     Boston:    Small,  Maynard    &  Co. 

The  poet  who  attempts  to  appeal  to  chil- 
dren in  rime  can  not  escape  inevitable 
comparison  with  Stevenson  and  Eugene 
Field;  nor  does  it  seem,  by  the  similar 
selection  of  subjects,  that  the  poet  ever 
wishes  to  forego  this  honor  But  Mr. 
Cawein.  whether  his  imitation  has  been  con- 
scious or  not,  has  fallen  somewhat  short 
of  the  spontaneous.  In  a  collection  of 
fifty-seven  poems  there  are  none  of  excep- 
tional melody,  but  Mr.  Cawein  is  usually 
lyrical  The  poems  will  have  interest  for 
children.      That    depends    mainly  on    how 


ARTHUR     F..    M'FARLANE, 

Author  of  "  Kedney  McGaw." 


well  they  are  read  aloud:  for  originally  the 
rimes  were  written  for  the  poet's  son,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  his  enjoyment 
they  are  how  given  to  the  public. 

Chisolm.  Loney  (Compiler].  The  Golden  Stair 
case.  Poems  for  Children.  Illustrations  in  color  by 
M  Dibdin  Spooner  I'p  361.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     Si. 50  net.     School  edition,  $1  net. 

"The  Golden  Staircase,"  which  is  one 
of  numerous  anthologies  of  verse  for 
children,  has  become  so  popular  that  it 
has  been  found  necessary  to  issue  two 
new  editions.  The  collection  embraces  a 
large  scope,  indicating  rather  the  personal 
taste  of  the  compiler  than  the  accepted 
judgment  of  authorities.  In  this  respect, 
it  includes  what  Palgrave's  standard 
would  often  exclude,  but  historically  it 
is  well  represented,  making  use  of  some 
recent  verse.  The  book  should  appeal 
to  older  children.  There  may  be  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  anthologies  in  the  market, 
but,  if  every  one  were  as  nice  in  imagina- 
tive idea  as  Alfred  Noyes'  "The  Magic 
Casement"  (Dutton,  $2  net),  they  would 
serve  an  inestimable  purpose.  A  collec- 
tion of  fairy  poems  is  obliged  to  appeal 
to  old  and  young  alike.  Mr.  Noyes  evi- 
dently had  no  age  limit  in  mind  when  he 
did  his  work,  but  certainly  he  was  an 
appreciatorof  child-nature  when  he  decided 
upon  this  "Quaint  Old  Litany"  for  his 
motto : 

"From  Ghoulies  and  Ghoosties,  long- 
leggety  Beasties,  and  Things  that  go 
Bump  in  the  Night,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us!" 

Church,  Rev.  Alfred  J.  The  Faerie  Queene  and 
Her  Knights.  Stories  Retold  from  Edmund  Spenser. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.333.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.      Si. 50. 

Stories  from  the  Faerie  Queene.  Retold  from 
Spenser  by  Lawrence  H.  Dawson.  Illustrated  by 
Gertrude  Demain  Hammond,  R.  I.  8vo,  pp.  234. 
New  York:   T.  Y.  Crowell   &  Co.     $1.50  net. 

The  secret  of  a  story  retold  is  to  be 
found  in  how  much  of  the  original  intensity 
is  retained.  Every  year,  we  are  given 
volumes  tempting  in  appearance,  and  pur- 
porting to  be  the  classics  in  fit  shape  for 
the  young ;  already  there  are  many  editions 
of  "The  Faerie  Queene."  The  two  that 
are  here  mentioned  are  worthy  of  examina- 
tion. Dr.  Church  has  done  a  vast  amount 
of  work  for  juveniles,  and  he,  therefore,  has 
the  trick  of  adaptation  well  in  control; 
Mr.  Dawson's  version  is,  in  many  ways, 
more  virile,  retaining  much  of  the  excellent 
"terror"  of  romance,  and  far  exceeding  its 
competitor  in  the  matter  of  illustrations. 
Indeed,  the  color  plates  are  distinctive, 
especially  the  conception  of  Britomart. 
facing  page  102. 

De  Foe,  Daniel.  The  Life  and  Strange  Surprizing 
Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  Illustrated  by 
E.  Bovd  Smith.  8vo,  pp.  435.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.    $1.50  net. 

It  was  Charles  Lamb  who  once  called 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  excellent  "kitchen 
literature"  as  well  as  sound  food  for  the 
"most  learned."  Certain  it  is  that  a  new 
edition  in  such  attractive  form  as  this  can 
not  fail  to  appeal  to  the  lover  of  adventure. 
The  illustrations  in  color  and  in  black  and 
white  succeed  admirably  in  portraying 
that  self-reliance  which  one  always  re- 
members as  being  the  most  sterling  of 
Crusoe's  qualities.  The  fact  that  the 
publishers  have  omitted  the  "Further 
Adventures"  partly  accounts  for  the  ex- 
cellent type  in  a  book  of  average  propor- 
tion. On  the  one  hand,  the  original  De  Foe 
text  is  adhered  to,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
as  the  advertisement  assures  us,  "There  is 
nothing  in  it  unsttited  for  reading  by  boys 


and  girls."  This  speaks  well  for  the  durabil- 
ity of  De  Foe,  and  we  are  the  gainers  by  the 
fact  that  other  hands  have  not  tampered 
with  it! 

I>u  Kois,  Mary  Constance.  The  Lass  of  the  Silver 
Sword  Illustrated  by  Charles  M.  Relyea.  i2mo, 
pp.  418.     New  York:    The  Century  Co.  '  $1.50. 

A  girl  would  instinctively  turn  to  this 
story  because  of  its  title;  and  Mr.  Relyea 
lias  conceived  a  sufficient  number  of  stn- 


DANIEL   GREGORY    MASON, 

Author  of  "A  Child's  Guide  to  Music  " 

king  illustrations  to  assure  the  reader  of 
plentiful  jollity  and  mountain  adventure. 
For  the  lassies  of  the  Silver  Sword  bear 
upon  their  shoulders  the  burdens  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  and  are  cer- 
tainly subjected  to  ordeals  which  demand 
their  strength  and  courage.  The  book  in 
style  is  easily  written,  with  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  make  use  of  oversweet  adjec- 
tives, a  fault  which  mars  so  much  of  our 
fiction.  Even  among  girls  there  would  be 
some  resentment,  were  one  to  take  hold  of 


ARTHUR    RACKHAiM. 

Illustrator  of  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare" 
and  "Gulliver's  Travels." 
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the  other's  hand  "pettingly."  No  one  can 
deny  that  "The  Lass  of  the  Silver  Sword" 
is  wholesome,  however. 

Duncan,  Norman.  The  Suitable  Child.  Illustra- 
trated  by  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green.  i6mo,  pp.  96. 
New  York:   Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1. 

This  book  is  warmly  recommended  to 
young  readers  from  twelve  to  sixteen,  and 
to  their  elders  who  are  in  search  of  a  short 
story  breathing  the  spirit  of  Yuletide. 
Mr.  Duncan  has  proved  himself  in  many 
directions;  there  are  boys  who  stand 
indebted  to  him  for  a  "penny  dreadful," 
"The  Adventures  of  Billy  Topsail";  and 
all  classes  of  readers  will  welcome  his  story 
of  the  attractive  orphan  boy  who  is  adopted 
aboard  a  western  express.  It  so  happens 
that  Mr.  Duncan  has  cleverly  combined 
two  short  stories  recently  published  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  and  by  so  doing  has 
saved  a  good  thing  from  some  of  the  ex- 
cellent material  which  oftentimes  is  lost  in 
bound  volumes  of  our  magazines.  In  these 
days  of  Christmas  doubting,  it  is  well  to  find 
such  an  author  as  this,  with  the  faith  of  a 
little  child,  pleading  for  the  preservation  of 
the  "fairy-fictions"  of  eternal  youth. 

Guizot,  A.  The  Animals  in  the  Ark.  Illustrated 
in  tints.     Pp.  32.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Co.    $1.25. 

Many  artists  before  M.  Guizot  have  at- 
tempted to  depict  how  the  animals  of  the 
Ark  planned  to  escape  ennui  during  the 
flood.  Mention  has  already  been  made  of 
the  flat-toned  sketches  of  Boyd  Smith. 
M.  Guizot  has  drawn  his  pictures  with 
fine  lines  and  has  laid  over  these  a  delicate 
tint  that  gives  sufficient  color  to  the  whole. 
What  makes  his  ideas  so  striking  is  the 
spontaneous  conception  back  of  them. 
The  book  is  an  importation  and  the  text 
has  been  translated  into  simple  language. 
The  cleverness  of  this  small  volume  from 
the  humor  standpoint  should  suggest  the 
advisability  for  Duffield  &  Co.  to  import 
the  famous  "L'illustre  Dompteur,"  by 
Guigou  and  Vimar,  an  album  popularly 
known  as  the  "French  Circus  Book." 

Harper's  Young  People  Series:  Railroad;  Field 
and  Forest;  On  the  Gridiron;  On  Track  and  Diamond. 
Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  about  210.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     60  cents  each. 

Young  readers  will  find  great  variety  ;n 
these  volumes  of  collected  short  stories; 
they  are  mostly  written  by  authors  of  wide 
experience,  who  know  the  art  of  narrative 
and  have  tasted  of  the  adventure  they 
write  about.  In  such  compilations,  one 
is  obliged  to  find  material  of  varying 
degrees,  to  suit  all  grades  of  tastes.  But 
boys  are  about  the  same  in  their  demand 
for  peril;  they  all  are  alike  in  their  physical 
requirement  that  the  blood  be  stirred  by 
incident;  and  they  are  all  the  more  at- 
tracted if  the  adventure  has  an  element 
of  reality  in  it.  Railroad  life  affords  at 
every  curve,  and  during  every  minute  of 
the  night  and  day,  the  tension  of  speed; 
the  wilderness  has  made  famous  a  Living- 
stone and  a  Stanley,  and  even  now  a  Roose- 
velt typifies  the  height  of  a  boy's  wilderness 
ambition;  the  gridiron  may  not  be  a  field 
of  the  cloth  of  gold,  but  it  represents  a 
field  of  brilliant  possibility;  while  athletics 
are  the  active  outlets  for  the  practise  of 
youthful  ethics.  These  are  the  channels 
through  which  the  Harper  fiction  flows. 
Each  volume  contains  an  average  of 
fourteen  stories. 

arde'n  of  Eden.  Illus- 
trated. 8vo,  pp.  204.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.     $1.50. 

Dean    Hodges   has   drawn   forty    stories 

from  the  first  nine  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 


ment and  has  put  them  into  the  form  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  suitable  for  children. 
In  the  main,  he  has  done  this  satisfactorily, 
tho  we  must  confess  that  he  has  too  often 
erred  on  the  score  of  simplicity  and  of 
intimacy,  and  in  thus  handling  familiarly 


EDWARD  STRATEMEYER, 

Author  of  "  First  at  the  North  Pole." 

the  biblical  narratives  he  has  taken  away 
from  the  dignity  of  the  biblical  characters. 
Such  apparent  simplicity  is  not  the  grand 
simplicity  of  the  Bible,  but  a  condescension 
which  believes  in  "descending"  rather 
than  "ascending"  to  the  level  of  the  child's 
understanding.  Dean  Hodges'  collection 
will  prove  suggestive,  and,  were  it  not  for 
these  mistaken  affectations  of  style,  would 
have  wide  reception. 

Howells,  William  Dean.  Boy  Life:  Stories  and 
Readings  from  .  .  .  Selected  from  the  works  of  .  .  . 
and  Arranged  for  Supplementary  Reading  in  the 
Elementary    School    by    Percival    Chubb,     Director 


MARION   AMES   TAGGART, 

Author  of  "Six  Girls  and  the  Seventh  One." 
Author  also  of  "  The  Little  Gray  House  "  and  "  Miss 
Lochinvar."  The  picture  shows  Miss  Taggart  on 
the  porch  of  her  home  in  Pnradise  Valley  in  the  Po- 
cono  Mountains,  Penn.,  this  home  being  called 
"  the  little  gray  house  "  after  her  earlier  story. 


of  English  in  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York. 
Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  190.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     50  cents. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  book  so  excellent 
as  this  is  in  spirit,  and  one,  moreover,  that 
has  been  selected  with  such  discrimination, 
should  be  stigmatized  on  its  title-page  as 
"  supplementary  reading  in  elementary 
schools."  Mr.  Chubb's  wise  counsel  in  his 
introduction  would  have  been  sufficient  and 
the  book  itself  should  have  been  allowed 
to  travel  on  its  own  merits.  We  remem- 
ber when  "A  Boy's  Town"  first  appeared; 
it  is  a  narrative  with  rare  flavor,  worthy 
of  a  place  by  the  side  of  Aldrich's  "Story 
of  a  Bad  Boy,"  Warner's  "Being  a  Boy," 
and  Eggleston's  "Hoosier  School-boy." 
But  it  is  close  reading,  with  some  sections 
more  juvenile  than  others.  That  is  why 
Mr.  Chubb's  editorial  work  is  so  serviceable. 
His  efforts  to  arouse  sympathy  for  con- 
temporaneous literature  in  the  schools  are 
not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Hurd.  Marion  K.,  and  Wilson,  Jean  B.  When 
She  Came  Home  From  College.  Illustrated.  i2mo, 
pp.  272.     Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin  Co.     $1.15  net. 

Many  college  stories  are  published  each 
year,  but  not  for  a  long  while  have  we  read 
such  a  refreshing  narrative  as  this,  which 
serves  to  show  how  ideals  gained  by  study 
have  to  be  adjusted  to  the  every -day  affairs 
of  life.  The  authors  tell  their  story  with 
quaint  humor,  and  the  characters  are  so 
live  that  we  are  inclined  to  believe  Barbara 
is  some  particular  girl  besides  being  no  girl 
in  particular.  The  librarians  complain 
that  it  is  difficult  to  supply  fiction  to  the 
girls  of  the  "betwixt  and  between  age." 
Here  is  one  book  we  recommend;  as  it 
happens,  there  is  no  romance  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  in  spite  of  this  there  is  no  lack  of 
interest  from  beginning  to  end. 

Jenks,  Tudor.  When  America  Won  Liberty. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  280.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
Crowell   &  Co.     $1.25. 

History  is  not  all  fact;  its  events  are  not 
isolated.  The  romance  of  a  nation's  life 
is  largely  to  be  seen  in  its  growth,  and  this 
growth  or  expansion  is  not  haphazard. 
Forces,  economic  and  social,  treated  philo- 
sophically, are  above  the  heads  of  children, 
but  the  motives  for  action,  and  the  life  led 
under  peculiar  condition,  are  not  difficult 
to  understand,  if  they  are  told  as  lucidly  as 
Mr.  Jenks  tells  them.  "When  America 
Won  Liberty ' '  is  the  second  volume  in  a 
series  of  three,  wherein  the  author  is  seek- 
ing to  give  some  idea  of  the  flow  of  national 
life,  and  to  explain  the  impulses  of  people 
in  the  aggregate,  prompting  them  to 
migration.  Life  is  shaped  more  or  less 
by  environment,  and  environment  is 
limited  partly  by  political  condition.  This 
phase  of  history  is  lost  sight  of  in  our  school 
text-books;  that  is  why  Mr.  Jenks  may 
be  applauded  for  doing  excellent  supple- 
mentary work.  When  his  series  is  com- 
pleted, he  will  have  executed  a  compact  and 
agreeably  told  account  of  the  building  of  a 
nation. 

Kllvert,  B.  Cory.  The  Kite  Book.  Illustrated  b/ 
the  Author.    Pp.  42.      New  York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Mr.  Kilvert's  book  of  verses  and  pictures 

is  innocently  amusing,  and  very  clever  as 

to   drawing.      It   is   difficult  for   an   artist 

to  have  a  stroke  of  genius  in  his  idea;   he 

is  usually  an  illustrator.     But  when  Peter 

Newell    conceived   "The  Hole    Book"   he 

was  the  creative   fun-maker,  and  his  odd 

little  volume  was  one  of  the  best  sellers  of 

the    year.      Mr.    Kilvert's    "Kite    Book" 

seeks  to  follow  the  same  line ;  his  kite  is  just 

(Continued  on  page  i6'2o\ 
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It  is  no  proof  of  greatness  to  ignore  the  importance  of  dress. 

It  is  proof  of  good,  sound  common  sense  to  insist  upon  absolute  correctness 

in  style,  fit  and  quality. 

You'll  find  clothes-satisfaction  to  the  smallest  detail— invariably— if  you  insist 
upon  the  Kuppenheimer  name.     It's  the  hall-mark  of  true  clothing  value. 

Our  book,  Styles  for  Men,  sent  upon  request. 

Tlbe  H©mis®  ©f  Koppeoheammer 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
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IABEANGELUS 

The  Finest  Christmas 
Gift  of  All 

THE  superior  qualities  of 
this  superb  instrument  ap- 
peal to  persons  of  discrimi- 
nating judgment  and  refined 
taste  as  no  other  player-piano 
can,  being  as  it  is  the  union  of 
the  peerless  Knabe  Piano  and 
the  unrivaled  ANGELUS 
piano-player  into  one  compact 
and  complete  instrument  in  an 
elegant  case. 

Seventy-two  years  of  experi- 
ence is  to-day  guiding  William 
Knabe  &  Co.  in  the  making  of 
a  piano  which,  because  of  its  su- 
perior construction  and  musical 
excellence,  is  recognized  as  the 
best  piano  made.  The 
ANGELUS  is  the  product  of 
three  generations  of  inventive 
genius,  mechanical  ability  and 
musical  talent.  Ever  since  its  in- 
troduction in  1  895  it  has  been  in- 
telligently and  consistently  devel- 
oped to  its  present-day  superiority. 

The  KNABE-ANGELUS  is  always  ready 
to  be  played  by  anyone — the  skilled  pianist 
or  the  untrained  music-lover.  Its  patented 
devices  and  exclusive  features  include  the 
Melodant,  which  brings  out  the  complete 
melody  against  a  subordinated  accompani- 
ment; the  Phrasing  Lever,  which  gives 
exquisite  control  of  tempo;  the  Melody 
Buttons,  which  provide  simple  means  for 
accent;  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics,  which 
produce  the  beautiful  "human  touch." 

Write    for    beautiful    new    catalogue    and 
address  of  nearest  selling  agent. 

THE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  COMPANY 

Tiusiness   Established  in    1877 

MERIDEN,  CONN. 

REGENT  HOUSE  REGENT  STREET  LONDON 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  BOOKS   FOR 
CHILDREN 

{Continued from  page  1018) 

as  disastrous  in  its  trail  as  Newell's  bullet. 
But  tho  in  some  respects  the  color-pages  of 
these  two  may  compare  favorably,  Mr.  New- 
ell exceeds  Mr.  Kilvert  by  a  hole;  here  was 
his  master  stroke.  On  its  own  merits, 
nevertheless,  "The  Kite  Book"  is  sure 
to  please  the  active  child;  it  is  far  better 
than  the  average  picture-book  for  children, 
and  is  freed  of  smartness — which  is  only 
another  word  for  coarseness. 

Kipling  Poems  and  Stories  Every  Child  Should 
Know.  Edited  by  Mary  E.  Burt.  Illustrated.  121110, 
pp.  361.     New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.    $1.20. 

The  compiler  of  this  volume  had  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  making  a  book 
in  every  way  worthy,  for  the  best  of  Kipling 
is  of  the  best;  the  great  educative  fact  in 
literature  is  that  what  we  gain  is  largely 
to  be  had  through  unrestricted  enjoyment. 
It  seems  desecration  to  grade  Kipling,  the 
only  separation  reasonable  being  the  line 
drawn  between  his  juvenile  and  grown- 
up work.  In  this  iumo  volume,  there  is 
made  an  attempt  to  appeal  to  growing 
taste  from  four  to  manhood;  one  has  a 
smattering  of  Kipling, .  and  in  a  book 
bought  for  the  youngest,  there  is  included 
material  understood  only  by  the  oldest. 
The  editor  has  doubtless  been  actuated 
by  excellent  motives,  but  it  is  unfortunate 
she  did  not  set  at  defiance  the  demands 
of  teachers,  and  aim  only  to  satisfy  the 
children.  For  Kipling  does  satisfy  chil- 
dren. In  Kipling  "  assorted"  one  can  not 
fail  to  obtain  something  "  worth  while." 

Lang,  Mrs.  Andrew.  The  Red  Book  of  Heroes. 
Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With  color-plates  and 
illustrations.  8vo,  pp.  368.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.    $1.60  net. 

The  variegated  books  edited  by  Mr.  Lang 
very  largely  travel  in  the  child-mind  on  their 
color;  but  the  penalty  of  popularity  comes 
when  the  demand  has  to  be  satisfied  along 
the  same  line  year  after  year.  Heretofore 
Mr.  Lang  and  his  wife  have  dealt  largely 
with  folk-lore  and  legendary  romance ;  now 
they  find  it  necessary  to  turn  to  reality. 
As  a  trade-mark,  they  adhere  to  the  rain- 
bow nomenclature,  but  "The  Red  Book 
of  Heroes"  claims  to  be  history,  wherein 
the  lives  represented  are  marked  by  two 
dominant  characteristics,  honor  and  cour- 
age. The  young  reader  will  gain  much 
inspiration  from  the  careers  of  Florence 
Nightingale,  John  Howard  the  Philanthro- 
pist, Hannibal,  Father  Damien  the  Apostle 
of  Lepers,  the  Marquis  of  Montrose,  the 
little  Abbess,  and  others.  Mrs.  Lang 
narrates  her  stories  carefully,  even  if  she 
lacks  brilliancy  and  vigor. 

Malet,  Lucas.  Little  Peter.  A  Christmas  Moral- 
ity foi  Children  of  Any  Age.  New  edition  with  illus- 
trations in  colors  by  Charles  E.  Brock.  London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Co. 

This  beautiful  story,  beautifully  illus- 
trated, will  be  the  delight  of  many  chil- 
dren at  this  Christmastide.  The  adven- 
tures of  the  child  in  the  snow,  the  fidelity 
of  his  cat,  the  sufferings  and  rescue  of  the 
little  hen,  will  be  of  absorbing  interest  in 
whatever  household  it  may  enter.  Noth- 
ing but  praise  can  be  spoken  both  for  the 
artist  and  the  author.  This  is  a  delighful 
volume,  the  story  of  which  we  forbear, 
with  difficulty,  from  relating. 


A  Delicious  Tonic 
HORSFORD'S  ACID  PHOSPHATE 

A  teaspoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  cold  water  Invigor- 
ates, Strengthens  and  Refreshes. 


Mason,  Daniel  Gregory.  Music  [Child's  Guide 
Series],  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  243.  New  York 
The  Baker   &  Taylor  Co.     $1.25  net. 

A  welcome  idea  actuates  all  the  volumes 
of  "The  Child's  Guide  Series";  the  pub- 
lishers have  selected  their  authors  wisely 
and  are  doing  service  in  thus  abetting 
appreciation.  There  is  no  more  fascinating 
art  criticism  for  young  people  than  is  con- 
tained in  Mr.  Caffin's  clear  instruction  in 
pictorial  composition;  and  now,  Doctor 
Mason's  discussion  of  the  theory  of  music 
deserves  equal  appreciation,  for,  in  books 
of  this  character,  written  by  avowed 
experts,  the  content  is  not  the  thing  to  be 
questioned,  but  the  manner,  and  this  means 
ease  in  analysis  and  sympathy  in  gaining 
attention.  The  music-teacher  will  find 
Doctor  Mason's  "Guide"  invaluable;  its 
instruction  is  done,  not  by  any  educational 
didacticism,  but  by  an  entertaining  dis- 
cussion, in  which  the  style  is  conversa- 
tional and  the  spirit  unspoiled  by  any 
condescension  or  superiority. 

McFarlane,  Arthur  E.  Redney  McGaw.  Illus- 
trated.   i2mo,  pp.  269.    Boston:   Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

Since  the  days  when  James  Otis'  "Toby 
Tyler ' '  was  so  enthusiastically  received  by 
juvenile  readers,  there  has  been  no  more 
refreshing  circus  story  than  "Redney  Mc- 
Gaw." The  tone  of  optimism  with  which 
the  author  approaches  his  character-study 
is  altogether  commendable;  Mr.  McFarlane, 
without  relinquishing  any  of  the  rough 
exterior  of  his  street-gamin  hero,  draws 
a  most  attractive  picture.  Traveling  with 
"A  Big  Show"  is  not  all  ease  and  comfort; 
but  Red,  always  "a  cheerful  spirit,"  is 
equal  to  any  circumstance,  pretending  to 
be  nothing  more  than  what  he  is — a  boy 
with  no  refining  influences,  but  with  a 
kind  heart.  The  readers  of  The  Youth's 
Companion  will  find  "Redney  McGaw" 
a  much  longer  story  than  when  it  first 
appeared  serially  in  that  periodical. 

Miller,  R.  J.  Around  the  World  With  the  Battle- 
ships. Introductory  Note  by  James  B.  Connolly. 
Illustrated,  nmo,  pp.  368.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.     $1.23. 

There  are  two  undisputed  reasons  why 
Chief  Turret  Captain  Miller's  book  will 
have  attraction  for  the  boy  reader;  first, 
because  it  deals  with  the  navy  at  an  ex- 
ceptional period  of  its  history,  and  second, 
because  not  every  author  engaged  to 
write  a  narrative,  as  Mr.  Connolly  says 
truly,  is  kept  so  busy  at  sea  that  he  is 
unable  to  settle  his  thoughts  until  the 
silent  watches  of  the  night  when  he  has  to 
bury  himself  "in  the  hollow  of  his  turret 
case  between  decks."  The  book  is  a  good 
"log,"  but  it  has  no  distinction  of  style; 
it  covers  the  journey  in  short  sections,  and 
is,  for  that  reason,  rather  disconnected. 
Mr.  Miller,  frank  and  genial,  shows  his  in- 
experience with  the  pen.  That  is  why 
Franklin  Matthew's  "Back  to  Hampton 
Roads"  (Huebsch,  $1.50)  is  much  more 
distinctive  in  its  color,  and  much  more 
dramatic  in  its  effect.  The  only  weak 
point  about  Mr.  Matthew's  book  is  that  it 
serves  as  a  companion  to  his  first  volume, 
"With  the  Battle  Fleet" — told  in  a  fresher 
and  more  spirited  manner. 

Rackham,  Arthur.  Illustrations  for  "Tales  from 
Shakespeare"  (Dutton,  $2.50)  and  for  "Gulliver's 
Travels"  (Dutton,  $2.50);  also  for  "Grimm's  House- 
hold Tales"  (Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $5). 

Arthur  Rackham 's  drawings  have  ap- 
peal for  old  and  young  alike.  During  the 
past  few  years  he  has  become  familiar  to 


(Continued  on  page  1022) 
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THE  LAUGHLIN  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


The  Most  Popular  and  Widely  Known 
Fountain  Pen  Made 


An  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
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No.  44-5 

Plain  H  -Chased  or 
Full  Chased 

$1  .1111 


No.  in 

Two  S^-Inch  Gold 
Bands 

$s.oo 


Ko.  31 

Full  Pearl  with 
Gold  Bauds 

«i  ■."..-.«> 


No.  30  W 

Full  Gold  Mounted. 
Beautifully 
Engraved, 

S.VIIO 


Ileavy  Gold  Mounted, 
4  -inch  Band 

with  Raised  Emblem 

(any  Society) 

in  Colors. 

Sl.llll 


■Jf-  Non-Leakable, 

Non-Sweating, 

Self-Regulating  Ink 

Satety  Self-Filler. 
Flow  Safety  For  these  two 

Safety  Patterns. 

See  7iote  below 


IHE  I.  U  <-HLIV  FO(  \TAIV  PEN  is  the  best-known  and  known-best  Fountain  Pen  on  the  market.  The  eight  (8)  patterns  illustrated  above  are  our  most  popular 
designs  and  best  selling  styles,  and  we  guarantee  a  saving  of  50%  over  competing  prices  on  goods  of  equal  value.  Our  pens  are  all  full  14-Kt.  Solid  Gold,  every  pen  guar- 
anteed satisfactory.      #  Our  .\on-Leakable  Safety,  illustrated  above,  is  fitted  with  our  modern  patented  device,  as  follows  : 


And  is  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and  guar- 
antees absolute  perfection  in  Fountain  Pen  con- 
struction and  operation.  This  Safety  or  Non- 
Leakahle  Pen  may  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
upside  down. or  in  any  position  with  absolute  confi- 
dence that  it  cannot  leak  or  sweat.  It  is  made  in 
long  and  short  styles — the  long  style  being  .the 
standard  length,  and  the  short  styles  about  four  (4) 
Inches  in  length.  The  short  styles  are  very  con- 
venient for  carrying  in  the  lower  vest  or  watch 
pocket,  or  in  a  lady's  purse  or  shopping  bag. 
Price  as  follows  : 

No.  2  Size  Pen.  Long  or  Short  Style  S&S.50 

No.  3  Size.  Long  or  Short S.OO 

No.  4  Size.  Loi  g  or  Short  3.  .%o 

No.  5  Size,  Long  or  Short 4. no 

No.  6  Size,  Long  or  Short 5. no 

Any  of  the  above  sizes,  with  handsome  gold  trim- 
mings on  holder,  81. OO  each  extra. 
Give  us  the  name  of  some  dealers  not  now  handl 
will,  in  exchange  for  this  courtesy,  mail   >ou  free 
of  these  dealers  to  the  extent  of  ordering  a  dozen  o 
Remittance    may  be  made  by  P.O.  money  order, 


CLOSED  FOR 
P  O  C  K  ET       ^ 


OPEN  FOR 
WRITING 


ILLUSTRATION  —  Last  to  right  above   is  our   Self-Filling  Fountain  Pen,  which  also  Includes  the  safety 

device  referred  to  above,  and   guaranteed   the    most  practical    and    satisfactory    Self-Filling  Pen  made.    This  pen    is 
everything  that  could  be  desired  in  a  Fountain  Pen  without  an  objection  ihle  feature. 

Price  of  th     I  Al  «.  II II  V  SAFETY  sll.l -I  I  I.I.DIt  FOUNTAIN  PEN  as  follows: 

No.  2  Size  Pen,  either  ladies'  or  gentlemen's  size.  $3.00  ;    No.  3,  $3.  SO  ;    either  of  these  sizes  with  wide  gold  oand. 
7  5c  extra.     No.  4.  S4.00  ;   No.  5.  $5.00;    No. 6,  SO.OO  (with  wide  gold  bands.  »1  .OO  extra). 
Circular  descriptive  of  our  line  mailed  to  any  address  upon  application. 

IF  I'OI  It  DEALER  will  not  show  or  sell  you  a  genuine  Laughlin  Pen,  do  not  accept  a  substitute  that 
1  pays  the  dealer  an  exorbitant  margin  of  profit.  If  the  dealer  offers  you  advice  instead  of  the  goods  you  call  for.  send 
!  iour  order  direct  to  us.    And  if,  after  receiving  your  pen  and   given  it  a  week's  trial,  you  do  not  find  it  as  represented 

and  satisfactory,  you  may  return  it  and  we  will  refund  your  money, 
ing  our  line  that  you  asked  to  show  you  one  of  our  new  LAVCHLIK  \OV-I,i:ik  UII  I    FOUNTAIN  PENS,  and  wo 
of   charge  one  of  our  new  Safety  Pocket  Fountain  Pen  Holders.     In  addition   to  this,  if  we  succeed    in   interesting  one 
f  our  NEW  NON-I  EAK  1BI.K  I»E\'S,  we  will  send  you  one  of  these  new  pens  with  our  compliments, 
express  money  order,  bank  draft  or  registered  letter,  at  our  risk.    Write  to-day.     Address 


LAUGHLIN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,      682  Griswold  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Real  Economy  in 
Impressive  Business  Stationery 

Here's  a  bond  paper  with  the  impressive  snap,  crackle,  strength,  appearance  and  style 
that  give  character  to  business  stationery;  yet  any  business  can  afford  its  use  in 
unlimited  quantities. 

It  makes  stationery  to  be  proud  of,  stationery  that  compels  attention  to  your  letters, 
that  helps  business  and  gets  business.  And  it  costs  you  less  in  your  business  stationery 
than  any  other  bond  paper  of  real  character. 

You  will  find  it  true  economy  to  have  your  business  stationery  produced  on 


CONSTRUCTION 


Insist  upon  this 

Pick  and  Shovel 

Watermark 


Best  a 


it      y  th 


BOND 


e  Price 


It  insures  you 
'Impressive   Stationery 
at  a   Usable  Price" 


Construction  Bond  is  unmistakably  high-grade.  It  has  the  character  that  impresses 
correspondents  favorably.  It  costs  you  less  in  your  finished  stationery  because  it 
is  sold  direct  to  responsible  printers  and  lithographers  instead  of  thru  jobbers,  and 
because  it  is  sold  and  shipped  only  in  quantities  of  500  pounds  or  more  at  a  time. 

The  saving  of  the  usual  jobber's  profit  and  the  saving  on  expense  by  handling 
only  large  lots,  are  passed  on  to  you,  and  you  secure  "Impressive  Stationery  at  a  Usable 
Price"  if  you  secure  Construction  Bond.     This  is  real  economy. 

25  Handsome  Specimen  Letterheads  Free 

If  you  care  what  it  costs  you  to  impress  your  correspondents  favorably,  write  us 
today  for  these  specimens  of  Construction  Bond,  showing  the  various  colors,  finishes 
and  thicknesses  obtainable  in  this  truly  economical  paper.  We  will  also  send  you 
the  names  of  responsible  printers  and  lithographers  in  your  locality  who  can  supply 
Construction  Bond  because  they  are  big  enough  to  buy  their  bond  papers  in  econom- 
ical quantities.     Write  us  today  on  your  business  letterhead. 

W.  E.  Wroe  &  Co.,  306  Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago 


MAKE  MONEY  EASY 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  the  popular 
Novelty  Knives  for  Christmas  Gifts  with  name,  address, 
photo,  lodge  emblem,  etc.,  on  handle. 

AGENTS  EARN 

$75  to  $300  a  Mo. 
(We  show  you  how) 

Big  profits— quick  sales— excluBire  territory.  Write  quick 
for  our  liberal  money  making  special  offer  to  agents.  Our 
new  self  sharpening  scissors  are  the  auickest  sellers  for 
lady  agents.  NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  80  Bar  St  .Canton, 0. 


-  (gb     Gffii 


Charcoal 

is  a  sweetener  and  purifier  of  the  stomach.  Ar- 
rests fermentation,  and  causes  complete  digest- 
ion. Eat  and  drink  anything  you  like  in  modera- 
tion, and  use  charcoal  daily.  The  finest  prepa- 
ration  made  is        MURRAY,S 

CHARCOAL   TABLETS 

in  stamps,  a  full-size   25c.    box 
mailed  for  trial.    Once   only, 

A.  J.  DITMAN,       lAstor  Houmo.  M.  Y. 


FOR  10c. 


Practical 

Xmas  Gifts 

for  Man  or  Boy 

Our  Combination 
Bench  and  Tool  Cabinet 


A  first-class,  elegantly  finished 
Oak  Cabinet.  A  practical  Work 
Bench  with  Vise :  95  of  the 
finest  tools  made  :  when  closed, 
an  attractive  pLce  of  furniture: 

when  opened,  immediately  ready  for  work  with  every  tool  easy  to  reach. 

Nothing  handier,  nothing  more  practical.     No  present  for  man  or  boy  of 

such  lasting  educational  value.     We   have  four  smaller  "Wall  Cabinets," 

with  same  quality  tools,  but  not  so  many. 


at  S85.00 


No.  47  at  $7.50  No.  52  at  $  1 0.00  No.  53  at  $  1 500 


No.  54  at  $20.00 


We  are  pioneers  in  the  sale  of  high-Krade  tool  outfits  for  home  use  :   every  set  bears 
our  regular  guarantee  of  quality. 
Order  direct  (we  have  no  agents  i  or  send  for  Catalogue  No.  2702. 

Hammacher,Sch!emmer  &,Co„New  York  ss  4th  Ave.and  13th  St. 


HARDWARE,  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 


American  readers  through  illustrations  in 
books  which,  because  of  their  classic  char- 
acter, defy  the  limitations  of  age.  The  free 
abandon  of  his  pen,  the  idealistic  quality 
of  his  expression,  the  soft,  subdued,  yet 
striking  use  of  his  color,  and  the  fanciful 
arrangement  of  his  detail  are  characteris- 
tics marking  Rackham's  creative  genius; 
his  pictures  adorn  the  text,  even  as  they 
depend  upon  the  text  for  adornment. 
According  to  a  biographical  sketch,  Mr. 
Rackham  worked  his  way  to  art  through  a 
busy  business  life,  his  spare  time  being 
spent  in  sketching;  in  the  early  nineties, 
he  was  engaged  in  journalistic  illustrating, 
largely  composed  of  political  cartoons. 
The  books  mentioned  above  are  de  luxe 
editions,  in  every  way  attractive. 

Roberts,  G.  E.  Theodore.  Flying  Plover.  The 
Stories  Told  Him  by  Squat -by-the-Fire.  Illustrated 
by  Charles  Livingston  Bull.  Pp.  125.  Boston:  L. 
C.  Page    &  Co.      $1. 

One  does  not  have  to  read  very  far  in 
' '  Flying  Plover ' '  to  realize  that  Mr.  Roberts 
is  thoroughly  a  part  of  the  spirit  of  the 
North.  And,  with  an  eye  for  the  pictur- 
esque, he  has  retold  a  number  of  legends 
preserved  by  the  Mountaineer  Indians  of 
Labrador — legends  combining  a  large  hu- 
manizing of  nature  with  a  primitive  state. 
Mr  Roberts  seems  to  be  much  surer  of  his 
detail  than  Miss  Brown,  whose  stories  told 
to  red  children  are  reviewed  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore.  Stories  of  the  Great  West. 
[History  and  Adventure.]  Illustrated  by  Remington 
and  others.  Pp.  254.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    60  cents  net. 

It  is  surprizing  how  many  interesting 
books  may  be  compiled  from  books  already 
interesting  in  themselves.  An  author  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  picturesqueness  and  virility 
hardly  needs  recommendation,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  certain  typical  stories 
of  the  West  which,  separated  from  their 
larger  parts,  form  excellent  reading  for 
young  folks,  and  commend  themselves 
particularly  to  teachers,  as  supplements 
for  their  class-room  instruction.  When 
we  speak  of  the  West,  historically,  our 
minds  revert  immediately  to  Parkman 
and  Roosevelt;  they  are  excellent  authori- 
ties on  pioneer  life.  The  latter  flavors  his 
history,  however,  with  touches  of  his  own 
experience;  his  facts  are  warmed  with 
the  spirit  of  activity;  his  writing  breathes 
deep  of  the  open  country,  and  we  know 
not  which  attracts  us  most,  Daniel  Boone, 
or  Lewis  and  Clark,  or  the  author  himself, 
whose  picture,  on  his  Western  mount,  is 
the  frontispiece  to  the  book. 

Sage,  Agnes  C  The  Boys  and  Girls  of  the  White 
House.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  326.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Co.      $1.50. 

There  is  plenty  of  anecdote  in  a  book  of 

this  character  to  please  all  tastes;    official 

life    and    the    social    interchanges    among 

grown    people    have    been    so    extensively 

described    that    at    times    Americans    are 

prone  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  nearly 

every  administration  has  placed  children 

in  the  White  House.     During  their  "tenure 

of  office,"  these  young  folks  were  in  a  sense 

monarchs  of  all  they  surveyed,  and  Miss 

Sage     has    so    shaped    her   material    that 

each  chapter  is  individualized  by  pleasing 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   NO   EQUAL 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  DIGEST  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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narrative  anil  anecdote.  One  will  find.  11 
on  reading  this  book,  winch  is  well  worth 
while,  that  these  little  people  entered 
largely  into  history  while  they  were  a  part 
of  the  White  House  Manx  v.  lung  readers 
will  agree  that  this  is  a  very  enjoyable  way 
of  obtaining  fact,  for  historical  figures  had 
fun  at  the  same  tunc  thai  they  dealt  with 
affairs  of  state. 

St.  Nicholas,  Retold  from  Stories  oi  the  Ancient 
World;  Stories  of  Grecian  Myths;  Stories  of  Greece 
ami  Rome  Stones  of  the  Middle  Ages;  Storks  o) 
Chivalry;  Stories  of  Royal  Children,  tamo,  pp.  198 
New  York:   The  Century  Company.  05  cents  net  each. 

1  )nlv  in  large  libraries  is  one  able  to  meet 

with   a   complete   set  of  St.    Nicholas;    a 

knowledge  of  what  this  magazine  has  done 
for  children  during  the  past  forty  years 
will  impress  one  with  the  richness  of  the 
literature  which  it  has  stored  away.  It  was 
not  only  mentally  wise,  but  commercially 
safe,  to  reissue  this  material  in  accessible 
shape  for  the  new  generation  of  readers. 
The  ease  with  which  the  compilers  have 
been  able  to  group  sufficient  material  under 
distinct  heads  is  indication  of  how  thor- 
oughly the  editors  of  the  magazine  have 
catered  to  juvenile  taste.  And  the  illustra- 
tions, of  which  there  are  plentiful  numbers, 
are  a  fair  measure  of  the  thought  exerted 
by  the  art  editor  in  his  appeal  to  young 
imaginations.  The  seeker  after  supple- 
mentary reading  should  welcome  these 
very  convenient  books,  of  which  there  are 
already  several  series. 

Stratemeyer,  Edward.  First  at  the  North  Pole 
Illustrated,  umo.  Boston:  Lothrop.  Lee  &  Sheji- 
ard  Co.     $1.25. 

Maybe  Mr.  Stratemeyer  will  be  able  to 
convince  his  readers  who  really  was  "  First 
at  the  North  Pole";  certain  it  is  that  his 
book  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  con- 
temporaneousness nf  children's  literature, 

SECRET  WORKER 
The  Plan  Upon  Which  Coffee  Operates. 


Coffee  is  ^uch  a  secret  worker  that  it  is  not 
suspected  as  the  cause  of  sickness  or  disease, 
but  there  is  a  very  sure  way  to  rind  out  the 
truth. 

A  lady  in  Memphis  gives  an  interesting 
experience  her  husband  had  with  coffee. 
It  seems  that  he  had  been  using  it  for  some 
time  and  was  an  invalid. 

The  physician  in  charge  shrewdly  suspect- 
ed that  coffee  was  the  "Worm  at  the  root  of 
the  tree,"  and  ordered  it  discontinued  with 
instructions  to  use  Postum  regularly  in  its 
place. 

The  wife  says:  "We  found  that  was  the 
true  remedy  for  his  stomach  and  heart 
trouble  and  we  would  have  gladly  paid  a 
hundred  times  the  amount  of  the  doctor's 
charge  when  we  found  how  wise  his  judg- 
ment was. 

' '  The  use  of  Postum  instead  of  coffee  was 
begun  about  a  year  ago,  and  it  has  made  my 
husband  a  strong,  well  man.  He  has  gained 
thirty-five  pounds  in  that  time  and  his  stom- 
ach and  heart  trouble  have  all  disappeared. 

"The  first  time  I  prepared  it  I  did  not  boil 
it  long  enough  and  he  said  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  it.  Sure  enough  it  did 
taste  very  flat,  but  the  next  morning  I  fol- 
lowed directions  carefully,  boiling  it  for 
fifteen  minutes,  and  he  remarked  'this  is 
better  than  any  of  the  old  coffee.' 

"We  use  Postum  regularly  and  never 
tire  of  telling  our  friends  of  the  benefit  we 
have  received  from  leaving  off  coffee." 

Look  for  the  little  book,  "The  Road  to 
Wellville,"  in  pkgs.     "There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
Appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


The  clippings  below 
Tariff  manipulation 
prices 

This  is  to  announce  that 
the  prices  of  the  high-grade 
Ingersoll  -  Trenton  and  the 
low-priced  Ingersoll 
watches  have  not  advanced 
and  will  not. 

Although  our  output  is 
over  12,000  watches  daily 
—more  than  four  times  that 
of  any  other  product — we 
did  not  join  in  the  petition 
presented  jointly  by  practi- 
cally every  other  American 
watch  factory  asking  for 
higher  "protection"  when 
the  revision  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  Con- 
gress. 

Those  factories  got  the  higher  tariff 
they  asked  for.  Now  they  have  raised 
their  prices.  We  ask  no  tariff  favors. 
It  costs  us  no  more  to  make  watches 
than  formerly  and  we  deem  it  business 
wisdom  and  fair  play  to  the  public  to 
adhere  to  the  prices  and  the  policy  of 
delivering  the  utmost  values  possible 
which  have  built  up  the  stupendous  sales 
our  watches  now  enjoy. 

Our  prices  have  always  been  published 
broadcast  and  marked  on  every  watch 
box.  Others  have  no  standard  price, 
they  sell  at  different  prices  in  different 
stores  so  you  cannot  estimate  their 
recent  increase. 


renton- 


The  Best  7 -Jewel  Watch 

0f  in  solid     trj  in  10-year      t/\  in    20-year 
*S  nickel       */   gold-filled     *M  gold -filled 
"  case  '    case  **  case 

The  Ingersoll-Trenton  is  the  competitor  of 
all  other  fine  watches.  It  has  a  strictly  high- 
grade  movement,  but  without  unnecessary 
jewels.  It  contains  7  ruby,  sapphire  and  garnet 
jewels  protecting  the  points  of  principal  wear, 
and  will  give  so  years  of  service. 

Its  movement  is  of  the  bridge-model  con- 
struction found  only  in  the  very  finest  of  other 
makes.  It  embodies  every  essential  feature 
that  are  found  exclusively  in  the  most  expen- 
sive American  movements. 


tell  the  facts  about 
and  raised  watch 

READ  THEM ! 


^fe^Pt. 


Chicago  Tribune.  Sept.  lg^ 


PRICE  OF  WATCHES 
UP  WITHTARIFE 

Elgin  and  Waltham  Compa- 
nies Announce  Increases 
Following  "Revision/? 


I  other  Gastern  wafart ~.       .In   conjunction   with 

Watch    ConZ„y    'o.d™^U11'r,Urer••  ,he  W1«tam| 

w.tch..  «nd  cue.     Th^ .-  r*nce<1    ,ne   »"«•    o? 

•vera,.  aboutTper    ™£  ¥£££  -"d-tood  to 

Jem  manufacturer,  follow,  an  .T       by  ,h9  E"'- 

IhUn  price  of  material.  1.  L?l tK   Th*  J^vaum,  I 
Ith.  mere*...        !r ^i!  'I  «fr*»  M  «ho  rmon  -    i 


Note    "  1-T"    Monogram 
Dial 


Only  responsible  Jewelers  sell 
the"I-T" 

Just  go  to  any  responsible  jewelers  and 
examine  the  "  I-T  "  side  by  side  with  other 
good  watches.  It  is  sold  only  by  dealers 
competent  to  repair  it  and  who  will  sell  it  at 
the  moderate  prices  advertised  by  us.  If  not 
locally  obtainable,  sent  prepaid  by  us.  Book- 
let "  How  to  Judge  a  Watch  "  free  on  request. 


Ingersoll  Watches  $1.00  to  $2.00 

Ingersoll  Watches  are  made  in  a  variety  of  styles  and  sizes  to  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  men,  women  and  children.  They  are  reliable  time-keepers  and  fully 
guaranteed.  Sold  by  60,000  dealers  throughout  the  country  or  postpaid  by  us. 
Booklet  Free. 

Robt.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bro.      xl*ti*$ 
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Put  Your  Funds 


into 
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Irrigation 
Bonds 


Farson,  Son  &  Co.  are  the  Oldest 
and  Largest  Banking  House  in 
the  United  States  specializing 
in  Irrigation  Bonds.  In  this  con- 
nection the  intending  purchaser 
should  consider  the  following 
facts  : 

1 — In  all  our  thirty  vears  experience  there  has 
never  been  a  DEFAULT  IN  THE  IN- 
TEREST OR  PRINCIPAL  PAYMENTS 
of  bonds  of  this  description  sold  by  us. 

2— Owing  to  the  long  establishment  of  this 
house,  practically  all  irrigation  projects  of  the 
entire  country  are  submitted  to  us  FIRST. 
Our  offerings,  therefore,  contain  ONLY  THE 
BEST  OF  THESE  ISSUES. 

3~We  Buy  AH  Our  Bonds  Outright 

4 — We  are  associated  with  the  leading  irrigation 
engineers,  and  have  our  own  engineering 
corps,  which  reports  exhaustively  upon  all 
offerings  before  the  Bonds  are  bought  by  us. 

5 — The  recommendation  of  a  house  of  our 
character,  with  facilities  and  experience,  is  in- 
valuable to  purchasers  of  these  securities. 

6 — We  have  sold  Municipal  Irrigation  Bonds  to 
Savings  Banks,  National  Banks,  Trust  Com- 
panies, Insurance  Companies  and  Private 
Investors  throughout  the  country. 


7 — We  invite   your    correspondence.      Fill 
coupon  below  and  mail  immediately  to 


out 


Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
More  than  30  years'  experience 

New  York  Chicago 

21  Broad  Street  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Dear  Sirs :     Please  send  me   Circular 
10210,  "Municipal  Irrigation  Bonds." 


Name  .  . 
A  ddress . 
State.  .  .  , 
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MISS  CUE  i 

A  Lasting  Sensation 


Our  new  book  about  Miss  Cue,  containing  six 
beautiful  illustrations  <>f  Miss  Cue  at  billiards 
and  pool,  will  be  sent  tree,  postpaid,  to  anyone 
interested  in  Billiard*. 

Miss  Cue  is  shown  making  shots  which  have 
never    before    been    attempted    by   any   billiard 

player,  and  the  series  of  pictures    is    interesting 
and  unique. 

Just  ask  for  Booklet 
William    A.  Spinks  &  Co. 
366  West  Erie  Street,  Chicago 

Manufnctnrers  Spinks  Billiard  Chalk  and 
ft  The  only  manufacturers  of  ene  tips  in  America." 


of  the  tendency  writers  have  to  follow 
closely  newspaper  interest.  This  book  will 
have  a  popularity,  largely  because  it  is  one 
of  the  first  in  the  field,  as  well  as  because 
Stratemeyer  has  a  clientele  of  many  years 
making.  Another  book,  dealing  with 
incidents  around  the  Pole,  is  "Adventures 
in  the  Arctic  Regions,"  by  H.  W.  G.  Hyrst 
(Lippincott) ;  but  the  author  approaches 
his  subject  on  the  supposition  that  since 
Nares  and  Nansen,  and  Peary  and  Cook 
are  well  known  through  newspapers,  there 
are  many  forgotten  names  equally  deserv- 
ing of  recognition.  Whether  ancient  or 
modern,  the  locale  of  the  Pole  is  assurance 
of  a  full  quota  of  danger. 

Taggart,  Marion  Ames.  Six  Girls  and  the  Seventh 
One.  Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  358.  Boston  and 
Chicago:   W.  A.  Wilde  Co.     $1.50. 

As  a  general  rule,  sequels  spell  inferiority, 
and  series  lead  to  disaster.  Every  year,THE 
Literary  Digest  receives  books,  each  of 
which  represents  the  sixth  or  fourth  volume 
in  a  series  of  mild  adventure,  built  around 
some  fact.  At  the  present  writing,  on  the 
front  row  of  our  desk,  there  are  twenty- 
four  titles,  representing  as  many  series. 
But  the  commercial  traveler  will  tell  you 
that,  because  of  their  "trade  marks," 
these  books  are  easy  to  sell.  ' '  Six  Girls  and 
a  Seventh  One ' '  is  the  concluding  volume 
of  a  series  which  somewhat  forces  us  to 
modify  our  stricture.  Miss  Taggart  is  a 
wise  and  wholesome  associate  for  all  young 
readers ;  her  home  atmosphere  is  uniformly 
healthful.  In  this  new  story  she  indulges 
in  just  the  right  sort  of  romance,  the  kind 
made  familiar  and  interesting  to  several 
generations  in  Miss  Alcott's  "Little  Wom- 
en"   and     "Rose     in     Bloom." 

Tomlinson,  Everett  T.  For  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
[First  volume  of  War  for  the  Union  Series.]  Illus- 
trated by  Frank  V.Smith.  i2mo,pp.  415.  Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1.50. 

Ingenuity  in  the  expansion  of  incident  is 
the  chief  characteristic  of  merit  in  juvenile 
fiction ;  no  one  is  better  versed  in  the  meth- 
od than  Mr.  Tomlinson,  who  has  often,  in 
essays,  discust  the  subject  fully.  "For 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  "  is  one  of  a  series,  but 
it  relies  upon  the  excitement  of  a  single 
experience  to  hold  the  interest  of  its 
readers.  To  the  minutest  detail,  the  es- 
cape is  described  of  two  boys  from  the 
Confederate  prison  in  Columbia,  S.  C, 
with  the  usual  zealous  adherence  to  fact. 
Mr.  Tomlinson  states  that  "every  event  or 
adventure  incorporated  in  the  tale"  is 
based  on  actuality. 

Warde,  Margaret.  Betty  Wales  &  Co.  Illus- 
trated, nmo,  pp.  350.  Philadelphia:  Penn  Publish- 
ing Co.     $1.25. 

There  seems  to  be  a  real  demand  among 
girls  for  stories  centering  around  a  "tea- 
room." In  the  new  "Betty  Wales"  vol- 
ume, Margaret  Warde  shows  how  her 
heroine,  who  has  grown  older  book  by  book, 
which  is  the  same  as  saying  year  by  year, 
earns  money  while  the  family  is  in  financial 
straits.  Comparisons  are  not  always  ad- 
visable, but  this  theme  suggests  the  very 
excellent  "Six  Girls  and  a  Tea  Room,"  by 
Marion  Ames  Taggart  (Wilde). 

Wells,  Carolyn.  Dick  and  Dolly.  Illustrated. 
i2tno,  pp.  289.    New  York:    Dodd,  Mead  &Co.    $1.25. 

The  small  folks  for  whom  this  story  is 

intended  will  enjoy  the  pranks  of  its  hero 

and  heroine,  and  they  will  welcome  with 

future  expectancy  the  announcement  that 

this    is    the    beginning    of    a    series.      The 

ingenuity  of  Miss  Wells  has  been  so  often 

tested  and  found  good,  that  many  buyers 

will  purchase  "Dick  and  Dolly"  on  faith. 

There  may  be  some  parents  who  will  look 


Send  Me  $1.00 

For  Two 

FOUR-IN-HAND  TIES 


with  the  distinct  und  r- 
standing  that  the  ties  I 
furnish  will  not  show  pin- 
holes or  wrinkle  up  like 
ordinary  silk  or  satin  ties. 

If  they  do.  back  goes  your 
money. 

I  have  been  studying  the  tie 
question  for  a  long  time  and 
have  solved  the  problem. 

My  ties  are  made  of  Silk  Pop- 
lin; are  2  inches  wide  and  46 
inches  long;  are  reversible 
(double  wear),  and  I  guarantee 
them  to  outwear  any  of  the  high- 
priced  silk  or  satin  ties  made. 

Made  in  the  following  shades: 
Dark  blue,  black,  green,  red, 
white,  brown  and  gray. 

A  regulardealer  would  have  to 
charge  75c  to  $1  00  for  them  in 
selling  by  his  usual  methods. 

When  you  buy  from  me  you 
not  only  save  money  but  the 
annoyance  of  shopping,  and  at 
the  same  time  get  a  high-grade 
article. 

My  interesting  booklet  cover- 
ing my  entire  line  of  men's 
furnishing  goods  will  be  sent 
you  free  for  postal  request. 

My  business  is  done  direct  with 
the  consumer.  I  employ  no 
salesmen  nor  agents.  I  manu- 
facture myself  or  buy  in  large 
quantities  at  the  manufacturer's 
price. 

My  motto  is  high-grade  goods 
at  first  cost  prices,  and  money 
back  every  time  if  customer  is 
dissatisfied. 

C.  G.  CLEMINSHAW 

289  River  Street   Troy,  N.  Y. 


Ideal  Christmas  Gift. 
Only    ^^    -  ^ 

$2oo 


Kxpress 
Paid 

Clamps 
25c  extra 


Boucher  Adjustable  Shaving  Glass 

Beveled  Edge,  $2.00;   Chipped  Edge,  $1.50; 
Magnifying,  $5.00. 

It  may  be  applied  to  any  window  or  elsewhere  to  obtain 
a  strong  light.    Instantly  adjusted  to  any  angle. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

CALDWELL  *l  AM  I  %<  Tl  RING  COMPANY 

S3  Jones  St.,  Rochester,  \.  V. 


If  you  have  never  before  tried 

Hunyadi 
Janos 

Best  Natural 
Laxative  Water 

FOR 

CONSTIPATION 

Try  it  now 
Ask  your  physician 
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askance  when  they  read  of  some  of  the 
pranks  the  Twms  play,  pranks  which 
border  on  the  danger  mark;  they  may  be 
prone  to  accuse  the  author  of  giving  a 
rather  mild  imil  if  "Helen's  Babies." 

But,  however  naughty  these  little  ones  are 
at  different  times,  Miss  Wells  makes  them 
pass  through  periods  of  cleansing  contri- 
tion. The  joyous  days  of  this  joyous 
pair  come  to  an  abrupt  close  and  are  to  be 
continued  next  year.  We  wish  this  were 
not  so.  Every  book  should  have  its 
reasonable  beginning  and  its  logical  close. 
The  "rims'  of  a  book,  when  it  belongs  to 
a  series,  is  only  a  mark  of  "suspended 
animation." 

Welsh.  Charles.     Stories  Children  Love.     A  com- 
pilation of  the  best  stories  for  children  of  all  ages,  clas- 
sified in  a  gradually  ascending  series  from  the  kinder 
garten  age  to  the  more  mature  youth.      Illustrated 
urno,  pp.   440      New   York:    The  Dodge  Publishing 
Company.      S1.25. 

This  volume  has  been  given  to  the  public 
after  wide  consultation  with  avowed  ex- 
perts in  children's  literature.  Mr.  Welsh 
himself  is  a  safe  authority,  tho  we  must 
say  he  has  attempted  too  large  a  banquet 
in  the  space  of  440  pages.  He  does  not 
seek,  as  E.  Y.  Lucas  does  in  his  "Old- 
Fashioned  Tales"  (Stokes),  to  give  a  a 
historical  perspective  of  what  a  past  gen- 
eration of  young  people  liked.  His  object 
is  to  satisfy  the  taste  of  the  present  with 
literarv  doses  for  ages  varying  between  six 
and  sixteen  Considering  his  limitations, 
Mr  Welsh  has  done  well,  and  his  volume 
deserves  careful  consideration. 

WIggin.  Kate  Douglas,  an  I  Smith,  Nora  Archi- 
bald [Editors].  The  Arabian  Nights:  Their  Best- 
Known  Tales.  Illustrated  in  color  by  Maxfield 
Parrish.  8vo,  pp.  339.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $2.50. 

Maxfield  Parrish's  illustrations  for  "The 
Arabian  Nights'  are  full  of  majestic  color 
and  light  and  shade;  they  have  depth  and 
height,  and  tho  they  are  decorative,  they 
lose  none  of  the  rich  imaginative  quality 
that  distinguishes  all  his  work.  These  tales 
deserve  such  adornment,  and  tho  at  times 
we  are  prone  to  shrink  from  a  new  edition 
because  of  the  modern  fashion  of  curtailing 
primitiveness,  Mrs.  Wiggin's  introduction 
is  apt  and  charming;  she  could  not  dese- 
crate a  classic  on  the  plea  of  modern  im- 
provement. She  eonf esses  to  have  followed 
Andrew  Lang's  advice  in  leaving  out  "all 
the  pieces  that  are  suitable  only  for  Arabs 
and  old  gentlemen."  but  she  is  not  so 
steeped  in  folk-lore  as  to  be  literal.  She 
believes  with  Laboulaye  that  children 
should  dream  "while  they  are  young," 
and  she  holds  with  Lamb  that  the  terrible 
is  not  so  terrible  if  it  is  free  of  the  disgusting. 
To  judge  from  the  number  of  recent  editions 
of  "The  Arabian  Nights,"  there  should 
be  an  Oriental  revival.  The  Dodge  Pub- 
lishing Company  have  a  glaringly  bound 
volume  ($1.50)  effectively  illustrated  in 
line,  and  Dixon's  rich  collection  based  on 
the  French  of  Galland  (Putnam)  is  deserv- 
ing of  reconsideration  this  year.  Mrs. 
Wiggin  and  Miss  Smith  have  also  issued 
"Tales  of  Wonder"  (Doubleday,  Page, 
$1.50),  stories  drawn  from  the  folk-lore  of 
various  people. 

Yale.  Elsie  Duncan.  When  Mother  Lets  Us  Give 
a  Party.  Pp.  97.  New  York:  Moffat,  YardJ  &  Co. 
75  cents  net. 

Here  is  a  book  that  will  prove  suggestive 
to  all  grown-ups  and  will  bring  delight  to 
many  a  youngster.  How  many  parents, 
when  the  time  has  arrived  to  give  a  chil- 
dren's party,  have  been  at  a  loss  just  what 
to  give.  How  many  children  have  been 
at  an  equal  loss  just  what  to  do.  Here  then 
is  a  remedy  for  all  doubts  and  for  all  sea- 


Farm  Lien  Securities 


Interest,  6% 


Among  all  the  bonds  that  we  handle,  there 
are  none  so  attractive  to  men  who  know  as 
Irrigation  bonds. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  : 

Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America. 

The  liens  are  given  by  individual  land-own- 
ers in  payment  for  water  rights.  The  water 
immediately  multiplies  the  land's  value.  The 
first  crop  from  the  land  will  usually  pay  the 
whole  lien,  and  sometimes  by  several  times 
over. 

The  liens  are  conservative.  Bonds  are 
rarely  issued  to  more  than  one-fourth  the 
land's  value. 

The  liens  are  paid  off  in  annual  install- 
ments, so  the  indebtedness  constantly  de- 
creases. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage  on  all  the  property  which  the 
Irrigation  Company  owns.  So  we  have  a  cor- 
poration, with  large  interests  at  stake,  to  guard 
against  any  delinquencies. 

Some  Are  Municipal 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  by  orga- 
nized districts,  the  same  as  School  bonds. 
Such  bonds  form  .a  tax  lien  on  all  the  taxable 
property  in  the  community.  They  form  a 
high  grade  of  municipal  security. 

Other  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  under  the 
"  Carey  Act."  Such  projects,  until  they  are 
completed  and  turned  over  to  settlers,  are 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  State 
Engineer  and  State  Land  Board. 

Behind  every  Irrigation  bond  that  we  handle 
there  is  ample  and  ideal  security. 

Six  Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  interest. 
That  is  a  higher  rate  than  can  now  be  ob- 
tained on  any  large  class  of  bonds  based  on 
equal  security. 


The  demand  for  irrigated  land,  because  of  its 
enormous  fertility,  greatly  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply. Irrigation  projects  are  profitable;  and,  if 
rightly  conducted,  are  free  from  risk.  So 
there  is  great  demand  for  money  to  help  finance 
these  projects,  and  six  per  cent  is  paid  to  ob- 
tain it. 

$100— $500— $1,000 

Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  in  series,  some 
due  in  two  years,  some  in  twelve  years,  some 
due  every  year  between.  One  may  make 
long  time  or  short-time  investments.  Every 
bond  paid  off  increases  the  security  back  of 
the  rest. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100, 
5500  and  #1,000,  so  they  appeal  to  both  small 
investors  and  large. 

Irrigation  bonds  have  become  the  most 
popular  bonds  that  we  handle.  They  are  the 
safest  six  per  cent  bonds  that  we  know. 


73  I 


ssues 


Sold 


In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sold  73  sepa- 
rate issues  of  Drainage  and  Irrigation  bonds, 
based  on  farm  lien  security.  Not  a  dollar  of 
loss  has  resulted  to  any  investor. 

We  are  now  the  largest  dealers  in  bonds  of 
this  class.  We  have  our  own  engineers  and 
attorneys  to  pass  on  every  detail.  An  officer 
of  our  Company  constantly  resides  in  the  irri- 
gated sections,  watching  the  projects  we 
finance. 

Because  of  these  facilities  we  get  our  pick  of 
these  bonds.  There  are  very  few  issues  which 
are  not  offered  to  us. 

We  have  now  written  a  book  based  on  all 
this  experience.  It  will  give  you  a  clear  idea 
of  all  that  pertains  to  Irrigation  and  Irrigation 
bonds.  Every  investor,  small  or  large,  owes 
to  himself  its  perusal.  The  book  will  be  sent 
on  request. 


January  Investments 

For  January  investors  we  have  on  hand  100 
varieties  of  bonds.  They  include  Municipal, 
Public  Utility,  Water  Power,  Corporation  and 
Irrigation  Bonds.  Please  ask  for  our  list. 
Cut  out  this  reminder  so  you  won't  forget. 


First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 
50  Congress  St.,  Boston  ill  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  your  free  book  on  Irrigation  Bonds 

and  list  of  other  securities. 

Name  . < 


City 

Name  r>f  my  bank  . 


..State- 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Chicago 

(7) 


&trewfoidgefrjl£w£^ 


50  Congress  St.,  Boston 
111  Broadway,  New  York 


The  SANFORD  MANIFOLDING  PENCIL 

Invaluable  in  banks  and  offices  and  wherever  a  dependable,  serviceable^^s^ 

indelible  lead  pencil  is  needed       Especially  good  for  expressmen,^^^j^«j^^  IHEj 

railway,  mail  and  shipping  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeep-    ^gmSZ^H^^        SANFORD 

Makes  a  clear,  legible  carbon.     Cannot^  soil  fingers  ^^gfj     jR^g*   00  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Best  Xmas  Gift  for  Men 

A  remarkable  improvement  in  fountain  pens.   Uses 
any  Steel  Pen.     Patented  February  25,  1908. 


ers. 

or  clothes      Combines  the  fountain  pen  and  lead 
pencil.   Made  of  hard  rubber,  absolutely  dust- 
proof— uses  either  indelible  or  ordinary 
black  leads.     Pencil  and  set  of  3 


indelible  leads  sent  post- 
paid on  receipt  of  50c. 
A  Big  Seller 
for  Agents. 


Made  of  best  hard  rubber,  in  3  styles,    chased,    plain   barrel  and 

shorthand  size — Gives  a  smooth,  steady  flow— Positively  will  not  leak 

or  drop  ink.     Pens  easily  changed. 

10  DAYS'  FUF.E  TRIAL.      To  prove  that  the  Sanford  Fountain  Pen  is  equal,  H 

not  superior,  to  any  high-priced  pen  made.  Mail  us  one  of  your  favorite  steel  pens 

with  *1.00  and  we  will   send  you  a  complete  Sanford  Fountain  Pen  postpaid.      I  ry  it  |" 

days— test  it  thoroughly,  and  if  you   are  not  perfectly  satisfied   return   it  to  us  and   we  will 

promptly  return  your  money.  POCKET  CLIP  10c    Agents  wanted.   Write  quick  for  terms  and  territory. 

THE  SANFOBD   IMil   CO..  Inc.,   675  K.  105th  St.,  CLEVKL.tKD,  O. ,  V.  S.  A. 
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[December  4, 


The  Welcome  Gift  for  Men 


50  Sargent  Perfectos 

(Regular  Price  $3.50) 

Sargent  Patent   Cigar  Chest 

(Regular  Price  $3.50) 


$3.50 


for  BOTH 

You  take  no  risk   by  buying  with 
our    ' '  SXConey  Back  ' '  C/uaranlce 

Every  Smoker  will  be  glad  to 
get  a  box  of  Sargent  Cigars. 
Every  man  who  smokes  should 
have  a  Sargent  Cigar  Chest  to 
keep  his  cigars  in  prime  condi- 
tion. The  two  together  at  the 
price  of  one  is  an  offer  hard  to 
resist.  It  is  the  ideal  Christmas 
gift  for  men. 

This  is  very  frankly  an  intro- 
duction offer — an  expensive  one 
for  us.  But  our  experience  has 
shown  us  that  we  can  safely 
assume  all  risk  and  guarantee 
satisfaction.  For  our  profit  we 
depend  upon  the  pleasing  quality  of  the  cigars  to  secure  re-orders.  We  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  our  "  Money  Back"  Guarantee  stands  back  of  every 
cigar  chest  and  box  of  cigars  we  ship. 

Sargent  Cigar  Chest  FREE        Our  "Money  Back"  Guarantee 


j-rfigy 


Patented  Dec.  22,  '08.     Other  patents  pending. 


The  Sargent  Patent  Cigar  Chest 
(shown  above)  is  a  perfect  little  cigar 
storein  itself.  It  is  made  of  oak,  mission 
finish,  glass-lined  and  sanitary.  No  pads 
or  sponges  to  bother  with,  the  moisture 
being  supplied  by  a  new  process.  With 
a  Sargent  Cigar  Chest  you  never  lose 
money  on  dried-out  cigars.  The  Chest 
will  be  sent  you  with  your  first  order, 
and  is  your  property  even  if  you  never 
buy  another  cigar  of  us. 

SARGENT  CIGAR    CO.,    564   Water  Street,    Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Larger  Cigar  Chests  Jor  Hotels,  Clubs,  etc.     Send  for  Catalogue 


If  Cigars  and  chests  are  not  up  to  your  ex- 
pectations, send  them  back  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  money  without  question. 
Send  us  $3.50  and  we  will  ship  you  50  Sargent 
Perfectos  and  the  Cigar  Chest.  If  you  order 
100  Cigars,  price  $7,00.  we  will  prepay  ex- 
press charges  on  clears  mid  chest  any- 
where In  the  United  .States.  Subsequent 
orders  for  cigars  filled  at  $7  for  100  ;  $3.50  for  50. 

For  $2.00  extra  we  will  send  a  mahogany 
chest  instead  of  oak;  or  for  $3.00  extra,  one  of 
Circassian  Walnut. 

REFERENCES .-  Pequonnock  National  Bank, 
First  Bridgeport  National  Bank,  or  City  National 
Bank,  all  of  Bridgeport. 


A  Sargent 
Perlecto, 
Actual  Size 


SLEEP 
OUT- 
DOORS 


*j.L 


We  want  to  show  you  how  thoroughly  prac- 
tical it  is  to  receive  all  the  benefits  of  out-of- 
door  sleeping  — with  the  face,  only,  coming  in 
contact  with  the  crisp,  out-door  air — enjoying 
the  comforts  of  a  warm  room,  protected  from 
drafts,  storms,  colds  and  insects  —  by  using  a 

Walsh  Window  Tent 

Has  an  awning  to  protect  sleeper— no  nails  or 
screws  to  mar  the  woodwork  — can  be  instantly 
adjusted  to  any  window.  Write  today  for  free 
booklet,  "What  Fresh  Air  Will  Do,"  and  full 
particulars  of  our  30-day  free  trial  offer. 

Recommended  by  Emiaml  Physicians  Everywhere. 

Cabinet  Mfg.  Co.,  303  Maine  St.,  Quincy,  III. 

.Manufacturers  ut  fiu->eriorC'aninets  forTnrkish  andYaporBaths 


TOBACCO 
FLAVOR-; 


NOT 

PIPE 

ODOR 


TURCO-AMERICAN    GLASS   PIPE 

The  best  gift  for  the    man  ivho  smokes. 

The  sweetest,  coole-tt.    driest    and  most   even    smoke  1 
aa  mild  ;it  the  end  as  the  l>egi lining.    It  has  two  bowls;  1 
f  inner    one    of  fine    meerschaum    holds    the    tobacco — 
'  outer  one  of  specially  anneiled  touch  glass,  where  the  ' 
moisture  and  nicotine  collect  and  are  held.     Only  cool. 
1  clean  smoke  that  dues  not  bite  the  tongue  reaches  the  ' 
mouth.     Glass    is    non-absorbent;    that's  why  the  PIPK 
is  e.isilv  cleansed,  never  gets  strong  and  leaves  no  offensive  1 
odor.  Smoke  it  a  week.  If  not  sa  isfled  your  money  I 
will  be  refunded.     Straight  or  Cnrved  Stem  Pipe  in  1 
handsome  leather  CASE— $2.00.     Without  CA8E— $1.50. 
Send  for   FREE   BOOKLET— "History  of  Smoking.** 
[TirHC().A«EUICAJVPIPECO.,191SonthATe.,Roehester^.Y. 


•HEADACHES 

I04,25t50t&$l?o  Bottles. 


sons.  Everything  recommended  seems 
to  be  harmless  and  good.  The  '"manual" 
is  a  companion  to  the  excellent  volume  of 
last  year,  "When  Mother  Lets  Us  Cook." 

Zollinger,  Gulielma.  A  Boy's  Ride.  Illustrated. 
8vo,pp.  340.      Chicago:   A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  author  of  this  historical  narrative 
has  succeeded  in  writing  a  book  of  frank 
adventure  in  a  style,  direct,  forceful,  and 
attractive.  The  title  is  by  no  means  ornate ; 
nor  is  it  suggestive  of  the  England  of  1209. 
Without  having  seen  the  cover  design  and 
the  pen  drawings,  one  would  say  that  a 
story  with  such  a  name  would  be  common- 
place. Yet  such  is  not  the  case.  The 
exciting  incidents  are  arranged  successively 
along  the  path  of  a  youth  who,  disguised 
as  one  Josceline  De  Aldithely  and  whom 
King  John  seeks  to  capture,  aids  the  true 
Josceline  to  outwit  the  domineering  Plan- 
tagenet. 


TEN  GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  BOYS 

All  for  Boys  between  Ten  and  Fourteen. 

Dudley,  A.  T.  The  School  Four.  [First  volume  ot 
"Stories  of  the  Triangular  League."]  Illustrated  by 
Charles  Copeland.  nmo,  pp.312.  Boston:  Lothrop 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Dudley  is  the  popular  author  of  the  Philips- 
Exeter  stories.  The  cover  design  with  its  rowing, 
and  the  frontispiece,  picturing  football,  sound  the 
two  notes  contained  in  this  volume. 

Gilman,  Bradley.  A  Son  of  the  Desert.  Sixteen 
illustrations  by  Thornton  Oakley.  i2mo,  pp.  350. 
New  York:  The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

The  hero  is  the  son  of  a  Bedouin  Sheik,  and  be- 
comes the  friend  of  an  American  boy.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Mr.  Gilman  was  a  classmate  of  President 
Roosevelt  at   Harvard. 

Godfrey,  Hollis.  For  the  Norton  Name.  [First 
book  in  the  new  series,  "The  Captains  of  Industry."] 
Illustrated,  i2tno,  pp.  238.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

This  story  originally  appeared  in  The  Youth' sCom- 
panion;  Mr.  Fogarty's  illustrations  are  most  at- 
tractive. 

Hamilton,  James  Shelley.  The  New  Sophomore. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  297.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton    &  Co.     $1.50. 

Last  year  we  had  from  this  author  the  story  of  a 
Freshman;  the  author  thought  to  disguise  the  real 
college  he  had  in  mind,  but  its  discovery  by  some 
ambitious  reader  now  gives  him  an  opportunity  of 
talking  frankly  of  it  in  the  present  volume. 

Huntington,  Henry  G.    The  Cave  of  the  Bottom 
less  Pool.     Illustrated.     Pp.  300.     New  York:  Henrv 
Holt    &  Co.     $1.50. 

A  detective  story  for  boys. 

McNeil,  Everett.     With  Kit  Carson  in  the  Rocjries 

A  Tale  of  the  Beaver  Country.       Illustrated.   121BO, 
pp.333.     New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  mixture  of  graphic  description  and  melo- 
drama. The  trappers  preceded  Fremont,  and  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  their  journeys  across  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains.  A  note  on  p.  3a  contains  assurance  that 
another  volume  will  be  forthcoming,  the  scene  laid  in 
California  during  Gringo  days. 

Otis,  James.  The  Minute  Boys  of  New  York  City. 
Illustrated,     nmo,  pp.  327.     Boston:    Dana  Estes   & 

Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  the  eighth  volume  in  a  series  written  by 
Mr.  Otis  and  Mr.  Stratemeyer.  The  scenes  described 
took  place  during  the  summer  of  1775. 

Tomlinson,  Everett  T.     Ward  Hill  — The  Teacher. 

Illustrated.       nmo,    pp.    303.       Philadelphia:       The 
Griffith  &  Rowland  Press.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  here  attempts  to  solve  many  college 
problems.     He  makes  a  plea  for  clean  athletics. 

Trowbridge.  J.  T.  A  Pair  of  Madcaps.  Illustrated 
by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  nmo,  pp.  359.  Boston:  Lothrop. 
Lee  &  Shepard  Co.     $1.50. 

This  is  a  volume  of  long  and  short  stories  by  the 
"  dean  of  all  American  writers  for  the  young."  Look- 
ing through  the  long  list  of  this  author's  books,  we 
remember  with  relish.  "  His  Own  Master."  and  "The 
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Tinkham   Brothers'   Tide-Mill"   which  ran  as  serials 
in  5.'.  Nicholas  years  ago.      "Cudjo's  Cave"  is  older 

still 

Vat*9,  Katherine  M.     "Chet."    Illustrated,    umo, 
45.    Chicago:  A.  C,  McClurg  &  Co     Si. 25 

A  story  with  the  ri^ht  spirit,  however  much  the 
spirit  is  overemphasized  Something  of  a  surprize 
renters  in  the  heroine  toward  the  close  of  the  book; 
she  is  a  model  girl  friend  for  a  hoy  to  have. 


TEN   GOOD   BOOKS   FOR   GIRLS 

Unless  otherwise  specified  these  are  for 

girls  between  ten  and  fourteen. 

Aspinwall.  Alicia.  Can  You  Believe  Me  Stories. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  374.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

These  stories  are  in  the  main  refreshing,  and  in 
their  nonsense  will  appeal  to  all  children,  but  most 
especially  to  those  from  five  to  ten. 

Clark.  Imogen.  We  Four  and  Two  More.  Il- 
lustrated. 8vo.  pp.  .'74.  New  York:  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

The  author  of  "Will  Shakespeare's  Little  Lad'' 
can  tell  a  good  story,  (liven  six  "assorted''  children 
banded  together  into  an  organization  known  as  the 
S.  P.  O.  D.,  which  translated  means  the  "Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Dulness,"  let  their  object  be  "a 
prank  a  day,"  and  give  them  such  a  motto  as  "mum's 
the  word,"  and  some  fun  is  bound  to  come. 

klrkland.  Winifred.  Introducing  Corinna  A 
Girl  Graduate's  Storv.  Pp.  392.  New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.    $1. 

We  strongly  recommend  this  excellently  written 
story.  It  is  just  the  "romance"  for  a  "betwixt  and 
between"  girl,  and  deals  with  the  manner  in  which  a 
twenty-three-year-old  Headmistress  of  a  boarding- 
school  wins  affection  through  difficulties.  The  style 
is  virile. 

McSpadden.  J.  Walker  The  Land  of  Nod.  and 
What  Tinkie  and  Tess  found  There.  Clever  drawings 
by  Edward  L.  Chase  Pp.  137.  New  York:  T.  Y. 
■Crowell   &  Co.     $1.50. 

This  book  is  reminiscent  of  Lewis  Carroll  and  up- 
to-date  in  its  accessories.  The  cleverness  of  some  of 
the  incidents  will  readily  appeal  to  girls  and  boys 
between  five  and  ten  years  of  age. 

Singmaster,  Elsie.  When  Sarah  Saved  the  Day. 
Illustrated.  umo,  pp.  135.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.     $1. 

A  "Pennsylvania  Dutch"  story. 

Smith,  Gertrude.  When  Roggie  and  Reggie  Were 
Five.  Square  8vo,  pp.  169.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Bros.     $1.30  net. 

This  book,  for  children  under  seven,  is  dedicated 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt'  It  deals  with  varied  ad- 
ventures in  the  Capital  city. 

Smith,  Mary  P.  Wells.  Boys  and  Girls  of  Seventy- 
Seven.  Illustrated.  nmo.  pp.  315.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.    Si. 2 5. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Old  Deerfield 
Series."  being  a  story  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  Appendixes  are  indication  of  the  historical 
basis  of  the  book. 

Thompson,  Adele  E.  American  Pattv.  A  storv 
of  1812.  [Fifth  Story  of  the  "Brave  Heart  Series  "] 
nmo,  pp  306.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Co.    $1.25 

A  good  story  in  which  one  finds  excellent  delinea- 
tion of  Indian  character.  Patty  is  one  of  a  large 
family  living  across  the  Canadian  border,  and  proves 
herself  to  be  plucky  in  her  relations  with  the  dangers 
attendant  upon  war 

Washburne,  Marion  Foster  The  House  on  the 
North-shore.  Illustrated.  1  .'mo,  pp.  287.  Chicago: 
A.  C    McClurg   &  Co. 

Here  is  a  mixture  of  heredity  and  mystery,  in  which 
a  girl  and  boy  try  to  ferret  out  the  story  of  a  haunted 
house 


Marjorie  s    New    Friend.      Illus- 
292.      New  York:     Dodd,  Mead 


Wells,    Carolyn, 
trated.      umo,  pp. 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  the  third  in  a  series  by  the  author  of  "The 
Patty  Books."  We  do  not  approve  of  series,  despite 
their  popularity,  because  the  usual  fiction  for  children 
is  scarcely  virile  enough  to  be  sufficient  for  one 
volume,  to  say  nothing  of  four  or  five.  This  story  is 
for  small  girls. 


"  It  is  twice  bless'd — it  blesseth  him 
that  gives  and  him  that  takes" 

— The  Merchant  of  Venice 

<|  Cut  glass  transforms  the  little       because  it  never  fails  of  a  delight- 


utilities  of  household  life  into 
things  of  beauty  and  refinement. 
<fl  It  gives  graceful  form  and 
grateful  lustre  to  the  prosaic 
utensils  of  the  dining  room. 
€]!  It  brightens  and  beautifies 
the  boudoir,  the 
library,  the  music 
room,  the  den — 
and  never  is  its 
utility  sacrificed 
to  a  merely  dec- 
orative mission. 
tfl  It  is,  as  we  have  often  said, 
the  gift-universal ;  because  it 
has  its  particular  uses  and  ap- 
plications for  all  ages  and  all 
festival  occasions. 
<][  At  Christmas  time  it  is  the 
infallible  and  the  welcome  solu- 
tion to  gift-choosing  vexation — 


fo3e 


d  welcome  from  the  recipient. 
^  One  can  scarcely  have  too 
much  cut  glass — there  is  always 
some  little  vacancy  left  in  the 
collection  to  be  filled. 
^f  Libbey  cut  glass  is  the 
world's  highest 
and  finest  ex- 
pression of  glass 
cutting. 

^  There    is    no 
better. 

CjJ  When  we  say 
"the  world's  best"  we  state  a 
simple  truth. 

Cfl  In  your  city  or  town  there  is 
doubtless  one  Libbey  dealer — 
the  most  distinguished  store  in 
every  case.  In  any  event  you 
should  rest  content  with  no 
glass  less  lovely  than    Libbey. 


The  Libbey  Glass  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


The  Pen 
is  held 
by  the 
socket 
in  the 
center 
of  the 
holder 
anddoes 
nottouch 
itatairy 
Point 


CENTER-SHAFT 


PATENTED 


Ink -Stained  Hands  Necessary  No  Longer 
You  May  Write  with  Clean  Fingers  Now 

The  "  Oenter-Shaft  "  is  the  original  clean  Penholder.  The  ink  stays  on  the 
pen  where  it  belongs;  it  cannot  become  smeared  on  the  outside  of  the  holder 
and  on  your  fingers.  Pens  are  held  just  as  firmly  as  in  the  old  styles.  The  holder 
cannot  split,  though,  because  there  is  no  pressure  on  it;  that's  a  great  point. 

The  Center-Shaft  Penholder 

looks  like  the  ordinary  kind  on  the  outside;  but  the  inside — the  business 
ide — shows  a  difference — a  wonderful  improvement. 

Just  what  this  difference  is  and  how  this  up-to-date  Penholder  will 
make  your  writing  easier  and  cleaner  is  told  in  trur  booklet  in  a  way 
that  will  convince  you  in  a  minute  and  make  you  want  to  be  up  to 
this  era  of  clean  finger  tips.    Write  us  for  a  copy. 

Enterprising  stationers  sell  Oenter-Shaft   Penholders.    If  yours  doe 
not.  we'll  supply  you  direct  to  introduce  them;  three  all  wood  holders 
for  ten  cents:  a  handsome  rubber  one  for  fifteen  cents;  or  three  holders — 
one  rubber,  one  rubber  tip  and  one  Id  ack  enameled  wood — for  twenty-five  cts, 

THE  CENTER-SHAFT  PENHOLDER  CO.,  Box  72,  HANOVER,  PA. 
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Barman  in  Buick  Car  Winning 
212-Mile  Race  at  Lowell,  Mass. 


REMY 

MAGNETO 

"The  Greatest  Made " 

Lowell,  Sept.  6,  1909. 

Remy  Electric  Company, 

Anderson,  Indiana : 

Gentlemen: — I  won  the  212-mile  race  at 
Lowell,  today  with  a  REMY  Magneto,  and, 
as  usual,  did  not  know  what  a  moment's 
ignition  trouble  was.  Besides  winning  the 
race  I  also  covered  the  fastest  lap  of  the  day, 
doing  the  ten  and  six-tenths  miles  in  ten 
minutes  and  twelve  seconds,  conclusively  proving 
that  the  REMY  Magneto  is  the  greatest 
magneto  made,  at  high  as  well  as  low  speed. 
I  cheerfully  recommend  REMY  Magnetos  to 
all  drivers  of  automobiles. 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  ROBERT  BURMAN. 

Over   100,000  Remy 

Magnetos  Sold  for 

1910 

Not  a  quantity  user  who 
helped  make  our  immense  1 909 
season  but  that  has  adopted  the 
REMY  for  1910.  Besides, 
many  manufacturers  have  adopted 
the  REMY  for  1910  who 
formerly  used  other  magnetos. 

Our  factory  is  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  plant  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  magneto 
manufacturing. 

REMY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Dept.  20 
ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
Branch  Distributing  Offices: 

CHICAGO 
1400-1402  Michigan  Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Automobile  Bldg.,  64th  and 

Broadway 

DETROIT 

471  Woodward  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 
406  E.  15th  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

FOUR  POEMS  BY  RICHARD   WATSON 
GILDER 

The  Sonnet 

What  is  a  sonnet?     'Tis  a  pearly  shell 

That  murmurs  of  the  far-off  murmuring  sea; 

A  precious  jewel  carved  most  curiously 
It  is  a  little  picture  painted  well. 
What  is  a  sonnet?     'Tis  a  tear  that  fell 

From  a  great  poet's  hidden  ecstasy; 

A  two-edged  sword,  a  star,  a  song — ah  me! 
Sometimes  a  heavy-tolling  funeral  bell 
This  was  the  flame  that  shook  with  Dante's  breath, 

The  solemn  organ  whereon  Milton  played, 

And  the  clear  glass  where  Shakespeare's  shadow 
falls; 
A  sea  this  is — beware  who  ventureth! 

For  like  a  fiord  the  narrow  floor  is  laid 

Steep  as  mid-ocean  to  sheer  mountain  walls. 


St.  John's  Chapel 

Guardians  of  a  holy  trust 
Who.  in  your  rotting  tenements, 
Housed  +he  people,  till  the  offense 
Rose  to  the  Heaven  of  the  Just — 
Guardians  of  an  ancient  trust 
Who,  lately,  from  these  little  ones 
Dashed  the  cup  of  water;   now 
Bind  new  laurels  to  your  brow, 
Fling  to  earth  these  sacred  stones. 
Give  the  altar  to  the  dust! 
Here  the  poor  and  friendless  come — 
Desolate  the  templed  home 
Of  the  friendless  and  the  poor, 
That  your  laurels  may  be  sure! 
Here  beside  the  frowning  walls, 
Where  no  more  the  wood-bird  calls, 
Where  once  the  little  children  played 
Whose  paradise  ye  have  betrayed, 
Here  let  the  temple  low  be  laid, 
Here  bring  the  altar  to  the  dust- 
Guardians  of  a  holy  trust! 


The   Warrior-Priest 

(Bishop  Henry  Codman  Potter; 

He  was  our  warrior-priest,  beneath  whose  gown 
The  mailed  armor  took  full  many  a  dent 
When,  at  the  front,  all  gallantly  he  went, 

In  civic  fight,  to  save  the  beloved  town; 

Then  did  the  proud,  outrageous  foe  go  down, 
To  shame  and  wide  disaster  swiftly  sent. 
Struck  by  his  steel  to  flight — in  wonderment 

To  see  that  calm  brow  wear  the  battle  frown. 

For  he  was  courteous  as  a  knight  of  eld, 
And  he  the  very  soul  of  friendliness; 
The  spirit  of  youth  in  him  lost  never  its  power; 

So  sweet  his  soul,  his  passing  smile  could  bless; 
But  this  one  passion  all  his  long  life  held: 
To  serve  his  master  to  the  last  lingering  hour. 


I  Know   Not    If  I   Love   Her  Overmuch 

I  know  not  if  I  love  her  overmuch ; 

But  this  I  know,  that  when  unto  her  face 
She  lifts  her  hand,  which  rests  there,  still,  a  space, 
Then  slowly  falls — 'tis  I  who  feel  the  touch; 
And  when  she  sudden  shakes  her  head,  with  such 
A  look,  I  soon  her  secret  meaning  trace. 
So  when  she  runs  I  think  'tis  I  who  race. 
Like  a  poor  cripple  who  has  lost  his  crutch 
I  am  if  she  is  gone,  and  when  she  goes 

I  know  not  why,  for  that  is  a  strange  art — 
As  if  myself  should  from  myself  depart. 
I  know  not  if  I  love  her  more  than  those 
Who  long  her  light  have  known,  yet  for  the  rose 
She  covers  in  her  hair,  I'd  give  my  heart. 
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Moving 

Pictures 

at  Home" 

Best 

"Young  Folks" 

Xmas  Gift 

U.S.  Patents 
7655fe0        779364 

The 


FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  The  Phan- 
toscope   brings   lite   motion  pic- 
tures INTO  THE  HOME. 
BY  MOTION  pictures,  vivid  as  in 
real  life,  it  both  entertains  and  instructs. 

In  a  cavalry  scene  the  troop  is  actually  marching, 
the  horses  are  tossing  their  heads,  friends  of  the  sol- 
dier boys  are  waving  flags  and  handkerchiefs. 

TWO  UNITED  STATES  PATENTS,  granted,  unquestion- 
ably attest  its  mechanical  perfection.  This  machine 
stands  about  fourteen  inches  high,  and  is  substan- 
tially built. 

BOTE  THIS  ALSO  —  The  Phantoscope  does  NOT  need 
the  constant  attention  of  an  aiiult.  Anv  child  can 
operate  it  AI.ONE  and  UNASSISTED. 

The  Picture  Records  are  practically  indestructible, 
and  in  manner  similar  to  phonograph  reoords,  they 
are  instantly  interchangeable. 
Whether  for  girl  or  boy,  let  yours  be 

"The  One  Best  Gift,  THE  PHANTOSCOPE" 

Remit   in  most   convenient  form  —  your    personal 
check,  bank  draft, 'TT  S.  or  Kxpress  monev  order. 
SHIPPING  WEIGHT,  7   lbs. 


Phantoscope  and 
Two  Records 


$3.50 


HAWKE  MFG.  CO.,    Washington,  D.  C. 

Send  postal  for  booklet 


THE  PAN-TOG  CHAIR 

For  S8.00 

Gentleman's   Dressing   Chair 

presses  and  creases  trou- 
sers   while    you    sleep. 

Positively     prevents 

baggy   knees.     Saves 

time  and  money.    Made 

of    quartered    oak, 

golden    finish,    and 
birch,  mahogany  finish.    When    ordering  state 
finish    desired.     Shipped    same   day  order    is  re- 
ceived if  remittance  accompanies  order.     Descrip- 
tive folder  on  request. 
CENTRAL  MANTEL  CO.,  1216  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


POWER  In  The  A.  B.  C.  AUTO 

Power  to  go  up  the  steepest  hills  or 
run  at  30  miles  an  hour.    Yet  Simple, 
Practical,  Safe  and  Durable. 
Easy  to  operate - 
not  complicated  - 
no    repairs.      Thef 
most  perfect  type 
of    reliable,    low- 
priced  automobile. 

16  to  35  h.  p  ;  air  ,%^y^'    pneumatic  Tires 

or  water  cooled  engine;  2,  3,  or  4  passenger  bodies. 
today  for   FREE  Catalogue.     Address 
A.  B.  C.  MOTOR  VEHICLE  MFG.  CO.,       3911  Morgan  St.  St.  Louts,  Ma. 
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Fifty 

Havana 
Cigars 


Genuine 

American 


for$l 


I  CARRIAGE  PREPAID  I 

With  a  TWIST  HEAD— our 
new  process  that  does  away 
with  paste  ON  THE  MOUTH  END. 

This  cigar  Is  made  In  Wheeling, W. Va.,by 
men  (not  women  or  children)  in  a  clean,  san- 
itary factory,  from  long,  clear  stock.  It  Is 
hand  work,  panatella  shape,  5%  inches  long. 

Not  a  cigar  in  America  equals  American  Havanas 
at  the  price.    We  want  to  prove  it.  Your  taste  the 
sole  judge.  After  smoking  10  (or  more)  if  they  are 
not  the  best  you  ever  had  for  the  money,  if  they 
don't  equal  in  quality  most  retail  3-for-a-quarter 
cigars,  your  dollar  back  on  your  own  say-so, 
without  haggling  or  unwelcome  correspondence. 
Buying  this  cigar  straight  from  the  factory  you 
save  three  profits— salesman's,  jobber's  and  retail- 
er's.  Furthermore,  you  get  a  cigar  fresh  from  the 
workman's  table,  its  full  natural  aroma  unimpaired 
by  being  carried  in  stock  by  jobbers  and  retailers. 
Send  $1.    State  whether  yon  prefer  light  or 
medium.    We  will  forward  the  box  of  50  at  onee, 
prepaid.    This  i-  not  a  sale  unless  the  cigars 
please  you;  if  they  don't  return  the  halanee  and 
FH   get  your  money.     Reference  R.  <«.  Dun.     Name 
E   of  Henry  Dehniel,  Proprietor, 

A  TWIST  HEAD  CIGAR  CO. 

D  1510  Market  Street  Whe.llng,  W.  Va. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING      V     klklVI      DANCE 

Mk  A.  Raocltfpb  Dugmore  has  been  telling  in 
if  some  of  his  experiences  while 
tramping  through  East  Africa  At  Meru.  in  the 
lan.l  of  the  Kikuyus,  a  vigorous,  active  native  tribe, 
he  exprest  a  desire  to  see  and  to  secure  photo- 
graphs  of  a  "real  native  dance."  Elaborate  prep- 
arations were  made  and  there  was  great  excitement 
throughout  the  neighborhood  until  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  dance      Says  Mr    Dugmore: 

People  were  coming  in  from  every  direction,  all  in 
gala  attire,  the  men  with  their  well-decorated  shields 
and  gleaming  spears,  and  the  women  with  their  best 
skirts  and  their  finest  beads  Before  reaching  the 
dancing-ground  the  men  of  each  village  were  gath- 
ered together  and  instructed  as  to  the  day's  pro- 
gram. They  then  rehearsed  some  dances  and  worked 
themselves  up  to  a  proper  degree  of  excitement,  and 
off  they  trotted  in  a  solid  body  to  the  clearing.  In 
all  about  four  thousand  people,  including  performers 
and  spectators,  were  present  A  large  circle  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  diameter  was  made. 
At  first  the  ring  was  irregular,  but  a  few  warriors 
armed  with  shields  and  spears,  and  singing  loudly, 
ran  round  as  fast  as  they  could,  clearing  the  field 
and  driving  the  spectators  into  a  well-defined  circle. 
Any  one  who  got  in  the  way  was  quickly  upset.  I 
had  great  difficulty  in  escaping  with  my  camera,  and 
had  to  go  to  the  middle  of  the  field,  where  several 
chiefs  sat  by  me.  and  kept  off  the  dancers. 

The  dance  began  by  all  the  warriors  entering  the 
arena  in  double  column,  trotting  with  long,  slow 
strides,  and  chanting  in  perfect  rhythm  a  most  stir- 
ring song.  A  finer  or  more  impressive  sight  it  has 
never  been  my  good  fortune  to  witness:  six  hundred 
or  seven  hundred  of  these  well-built,  naked  men 
carrying  their  large  shields  raised  in  one  hand,  their 
long  shining  spears  in  the  other,  while  from  their 
waists,  pl.'.ced  horizontally,  was  the  long  sword-like 
knife  in  its  red  sheath.  Few  beads  were  worn. 
Many  had  their  bodies  painted  red,  white,  and  black 
in  fantastic  designs,  while  white  or  yellow  patches 
of  paint  round  the  eye  are  a  common  form  of  decora- 
tion. 

As  the  main  body  ran  slowly  round  the  circle,  de- 
tachments of  five  or  six  began  to  rush  across  the  field 
shouting  and  jumping  with  wonderful  agility.  For 
nearly  an  hour  this  continued,  yet  I  could  willingly 
have  watched  for  the  whole  day.  I  have  never  seen 
men  keep  such  perfect  time,  and  their  song  was  in- 
spiring. 

One  part  of  the  dance,  and  quite  the  most  spec- 
tacular, was  the  cattle-raid  dance.  In  this  the  men 
formed  a  solid  body,  some  kneeling,  others  standing, 
while  others  again  rushed  round  brandishing  spears 
and  shields,  and  of  course  shouting  loudly.  Then  the 
whole  lot  would  come  forward  with  a  wild  whoop, 
and  after  going  thirty  or  forty  yards  would  drop 
again.  In  this  way  they  came  straight  toward  where 
I  stood  with  the  bioscope  camera,  and  I  could  not 
help  wondering  what  would  happen  if  in  their  ex- 
citement they  lost  their  heads  and  failed  to  break 
the  ranks  as  they  reached  me!  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
several  men  went  into  fits  from  nervous  excitement 
and  had  to  be  carried  off  the  field,  and  one  couple 
got  into  a  real  fight.  Their  method  of  using  the  shield 
was  particularly  effective:  the  man  receiving  the 
attack  would  drop  to  a  kneeling  position  and  catch 
the  spear  on  his  shield,  and  with  a  turn  of  the  wrist 
send  it  glancing  off.  One  man  lost  his  spear  and 
resorted  to  the  long  knife,  which,  as  he  was  being 
grabbed  by  those  in  favor  of  peace,  he  threw  with 
great  force  at  his  antagonist.  The  fight  lasted  but 
a  short  time,  and  both  combatants  were  put  safely 
into  jail  until  their  tempers  cooled  off. 

Mr.  Dugmore  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
other  members  of  this  tribe  whom  he  met  elsewhere 
on  his  travels: 

The  Kikuyus  of  this  part  are  by  no  means  a  fine- 
looking  race.  As  a  rule  they  are  rather  small.  The 
women  do  most  of  the  heavy  work,  and  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  see  a  girl  of  perhaps  twelve  or  thir- 
teen carrying  a  seventy- or  eighty-pound  load  of  fire- 
wood  on    her  back,   with   a   bag  of  corn  or  a   huge 


he  Mattress  with  56  Years 
Service  to  Prove  Its  Claims 

The  Ostermoor  process  of  making  is  not  com- 
mon property,  but  belongs  exclusively  to  Oster- 
moor and  is  protected  by  patents  owned  and  used 
solely  by  Ostermoor  &  Co.  since  1853. 
The  difference  between  a  genuine  Ostermoor 
and  an  imitation  is  the  difference  between  proof  and  claim. 
That  the  Ostermoor  lasts  twenty-five  years  or  more  with- 
out losing  its  original  comfort  and  resiliency  is  proven  by 
letters  from  users  who  have  actually  slept  on  Ostermoors 
for  that  many  years.  If  you  will  send  for  our  free  book 
you  can  read  these  letters  from  people  of  prominence. 


^^V  The  Ma/tress  That  is  BuiH-Nol  Stuffed  *S  4     W* 

Ostermoor  15. 


Compressing  the 
Ostermoor  sheets  into 
the  tick  by  hand. 


The  statement  that  any  imita- 
tion will  last  twenty-five  years 
must  be  mere  claim,  since  none 
of  the  imitations  have  been  on 
the  market  for  half  that  time. 

A  cloth  label  printed 
in  red  and  black,  bearing 
our  name  and  the  Oster- 
moor trademark  is  sewn 
on  the  end  of  every  genu- 
ine Ostermoor. 

Our   144 -Page  Book  With  Samples  Sent  Free 

Our  book, "The  Test  of  Time,"  contains  proof  of  Ostermoor  merit  and  is  handsome 
as  well  as  convincing:  contains  over  200  illustrations — about  beds;  about  sleep — some 
things  you  will  wish  you  had  known  long  ago.  Of  course,  it  also  explains  the  merits  and 
styles  of  Ostermoor  Mattresses,  Church  Cushions,  etc.  This  book  costs  you  only  a 
postal  card;  with  it  we  send  free  samples  of  ticking. 

The  Ostermoor  Mattress  is  not  for  sale  at  stores  generally,  but  there's  an  Ostermoor 
dealer  in  most  places — the  livest  merchant  in  town.  Write  us  and  we'll  give  you  his 
name.  But  don't  take  chances  with  imitations  at  other  stores— make  sure  you're  getting 
the  genuine  Ostermoor— our  trade-mark  label  is  your  guarantee.  We  will  ship  you  a 
mattress  by  express  prepaid  same  day  your  check  is  received  by  us  when  we  have  no 
dealer  or  he  has  none  in  stock.  Sleep  on  an  Ostermoor  Mattress  for  a  month — then,  if 
for  any  reason  you're  dissatisfied,  we'll  return  every  penny  of  your  money.  The  free 
book— don't  forget  it — a  postal  brings  it. 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.,         119  ELIZABETH  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Carm.lian  Agency,  Alaska  Feather  &  Down  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 


MATTRESSES  COST 

Express  Prepaid 

4  ft.  6  in.,  45  lbs.  $15.00 
4  ft.          40  lbs.    13.35 
3  ft.  6  In.,  35  lbs.    11.70 
3  ft.         30  lbs.    10.00 
2  ft.  6  in.,  25  lbs.     8.35 

All  6  ft.  3  in.  long 

In  two  parts,  50c 

.  extra 

Coatx5?of*£ntts;  ant>  C  rests 

Searched  and  correctly  painted  in 
water-colors  for  framing.  Heraldic 
authority  guaranteed.     Write  to 

OEOKIil'  D.  TODD 
314  Madison  Avenue       New  York 


Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams 

for  Christmas,  make  up  an  order  in  the  office 
One-year-old,  8  to  16  lbs.  at  25  cents  per  lb. 

We  grow  and  cure  them  and  send  cooking  recipe 
FOREST  HOME  FARM       -       PurceUville.  Virginia 


You  Save  Over  Half  on ftSSEB^gSETl  and  It's  Honest  All  Through 


We  sell  direct  only— factory  to  you— saving  you  QUARTER  Sawed  WHITE  OAK— rich  in  beau- 
all  dealers'  and  jobbers'  profits,  expensive  packing  tiful  flake  and  grain — is  used  throughout  (except 
and  %  the  freight.  You  put  the  finished  sections  in  our  Porch  Furniture).  You  see  just  what  you 
together  and  apply  your  choice  of  get  —  It's  Honest  All  Through.  Our  Name 
seven  stains  (sent  free).  The  re-  and  Guarantee  back  every  piece  —  your  money 
suit  is  handsome,  sub-  ..^  back 
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With  Cushions       ■^$10-50 

ONE  HUNDRED  other  handsome  pieces,  in  rich  Quartered  Oak  (.any  finish)  from  $3  up. 
Write  Today  for  beautiful  catalog:,  free.  COME-PACKT  FURNITURE  CO.,  1219  Edwin  St. ,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
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A  Christmas   Present   For  You 

To  give  to  particular  friends 

FRANCE'S  GREATEST  PRODUCT 

ED.  PINAUD'S 

LILAC  VEGETAL 

Exquisite,  lasting,  containing  the  very  soul  of  the  living  flower.  75 
cents  6  oz.  bottle,  in  an  attractive  box.  Such  oreat  value  was  never  before 
offered  by  ED.  PINAUD  nor  any  other  perfumer. 

Lilac  Vegetal  is  for  handkerchief,  atomizer  and  bath.  The  favorite 
perfume  and  toilet  water  of  thousands  the  world  over. 

If  you  desire  to  try  it  before  buying,  send  us  5  cents  to-day  for  a  Christ- 
mas sample  bottle.  The  supply  of  samples  is  limited — please  don't  ask  for 
more  than  one  and  write  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment.  The  sample  is  a 
miniature  of  the  6  oz.  bottle. 

Address  our  American   Offices 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

DEPT. 715 

ED.  PINAUD  BLDG.  NEW  YORK 
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-^J/^V*  Four-Drawer 
Vertical 

LETTER  FILE 

Holds  20,000  Letter* 

%  Delivered 

'•*'   SOLID  OAK  (Golden  or 

Weathered)  Dl  ST  I'KOOK, 
Roller  Bearings,  Patent  Fol- 
lower, Legal  and  Bill  Sizes 
proportionately   low  priced. 

3  Drawer  File  $7. 70 
8  Drawer  File  $11.00 

Freight  Paid  East  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Oklahoma,  Texa9.  In 
and  west  of  these  add  15& 

Send  for  Catalog  "C  "  of  Card  Indexes, 
Clipe.  Postal  Scales  and  Office  helps.  Cet« 
mlo(  "  B  "  Sectional  Bookcases. 

The^^>*  Mfg.  Co. 

K  Union  Street MONROE,  MICH. 
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The    Lonely    Baby 

I'm  just  a  baby  angel 

And  I'm  lonely  as  can  be — 
I'm  waiting  for  somebody 

To  come  and  ask  for  me — 
Perhaps  you'll  write  a  letter 

To  "Tho  Lonely  Baby  Store" 
And  ask  if  I  won't  fly  to  you 

And  perch  above  your  door. 
—Copyright  1908. 

Ask  your  DEALER 
for  this  beautiful  ivory 
tinted  cast,  a  fine  Christ- 
mas gift.  10-inch  size 
$1.50,  express  paid. 

Classical  and  historical  subjects  for  Schools. 
Send  for  "  Christmas  Suggestions." 

BOSTON  SCULPTURE  CO. 

803  Main  Street  »..-,  Melrose,  Mass. 


Some  rivegJ5¥«!S8».re  |jke 

noes 

the  more  wofS^V^J^ffie  brighrer" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAPQLIQ 

never  seem  fro  grow  o Id.Trv  &  c&ke  ••• 


sectional 
Bookcases 

Our  New  Catalogue  fSK  Will  Please  You 

It  is  the  fashion  book  of  sectional  bookcases, 
showing  the  newest  designs  in  the  popular  Sanitary 
Clawfoot  and  Mission  styles,  as  well  as  our 
pleasing  Standard. 

«•  mill  Srcl  Iml.-il  Ititoki'llni'Nnro  known  <  hewoi -hi  "ffl 
over  lor  one  feature  that  will  interest  you— the  prices 
are  'ower  than  others.  This  is  because  of  a  big  saving 
in  lreiglit  as  tney  are  the  only  bookcases  shipped  flat. 
There  are  no  disfiguring  iron  bands  to  hold  the  sec- 
tions together;  the  doore  are  easily  removed  and  are 
roller  bearing  and  non-binding— the  finish  and  work- 
manship high  grade,  making  a  handsome  ami  durable 
piece  of  furniture  at  a  low  cost. 

Sold  by  furniture  dealers  everywhere,  or  direit  where  Dot 

in   stock.     Write  todny  for  one  new  bookcn.se    catalog  ,[. 

Desk  catalog  sent  on  request. 

Gl'S.N  FURNITURE  CO.,  Grand  Rapid.,  Mieii. 
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gourd  of  water  on  the  top  of  it.  These  gourds  are 
hung  by  a  strap  from  the  head.  The  father  marches 
in  front,  carrying  no  more  than  his  spear  and  knob 
stick,  his  body  smeared  with  a  sickening  mess  of  red 
earth  and  grease.  The  costume  of  the  men  is  usually 
a  red  blanket  or  a  brown  cotton  cloth  hung  from  one 
shoulder,  while  the  neck,  wrists,  arms,  ankles,  and 
below  the  knees  are  decora  sd  with  beautiful  little 
beaded  bands  or  wire,  and  1  iten  they  dispense  with 
covering  of  any  kind.  The  women  wear  a  short  skirt 
of  leather  with  or  without  bead  work.  It  is  fastened 
below  the  breasts,  and  parts  so  as  to  leave  the  knees 
free.  Heavy  wire  ornaments  are  usually  wound 
round  the  legs  and  arms  and  neck,  and  sometimes 
immense  waistbands  of  beads  and  cowries  are  worn 
Ear  ornaments  are  used  by  both  sexes,  the  women 
preferring  clusters  of  large  beaded  rings  or  heavy 
wire;  in  both  cases  the  lobe  of  the  ear  is  cut  unci 
stretched  enormously. 

It  is  curious  that  the  women  have  the  head  clean 
shaven  or  nearly  so,  while  the  men  do  their  hair  of 
wool  in  most  fanciful  ways,  usually  filling  the  fine 
braids  with  a  mixture  of  their  favorite  red  earth  and 
grease. 


LITTLE  STORIES   OF   THE   SAN 
FRANCISCO    FIRE 

Tho  we  have  all  read  and  well-nigh  forgotten  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  narratives  of  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake  and  fire  of  April  17,  1006,  yet 
many  of  the  little  personal  stories,  which  throw  so 
much  light  upon  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
remain  untold.  A  few  such  tales.  Will  Irwin  opens 
his  "story-teller's  pack"  to  retell  in  Success  (Novem- 
ber).    Among  them  are  these: 

A  printing-company  operating  in  a  five-story 
building  employed  a  Japanese  watchman.  He  had 
instructions  to  stay  with  the  plant,  no  matter  what 
happened — to  stay  always  until  relieved.  The 
earthquake  found  him  on  the  top  floor,  where  the 
heaviest  presses  were  set.  He  stayed  with  the  job. 
Morning  broke;  fires  sprang  up  from  all  four  quarters 
of  the  horizon.  Still  he  stayed  with  the  job.  A  fire 
came  his  way,  and  a  corner  of  the  building  caught. 
He  satisfied  himself  that  the  stairs  were  clear,  and 
settled  down  to  wait  until  his  quarters  became  too 
hot.  Suddenly  the  floor  sagged.  Weakened  by  the 
shock  and  the  fire,  it  was  giving  way  under  the  heavy 
presses.  The  Japanese  skipt  down  to  the  fourth 
floor.  The  presses  came  after  him.  Floor  by  floor,  as 
he  fled,  the  presses  followed  from  above;  he  got  out 
of  the  building  a  quarter  of  a  second  before  that  junk- 
shop  of  metal  landed  in  the  cellar. 

One  of  his  employers  was  in  a  hospital  with  typhoid 
fever.  That  hospital  lay  in  the  fire-track;  the  nurses 
and  doctors  carried  the  patients  to  a  house  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  To  the  bedside  of  the  typhoid- 
fever  patient  crept  that  afternoon  a  Japanese  of  sea- 
green  complexion. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  reported,  "  that  the  presses 
have  emerged  to  the  ground  as  the  result  of  a  con- 
flagration!" 

A  green  Irish  servant  girl  arrived  in  San  Francisco 
the  night  before  the  earthquake.  She  transferred 
straight  from  Ellis  Island  to  the  Overland  train- — 
her  cousin  had  a  job  waiting  for  her  in  San  Francisco. 

The  roar,  the  shaking,  the  crash  of  furniture, 
awakened  her;  and  next  she  heard  the  voice  of  her 
mistress: 

"Katie!     dress  the  children ! ' 

A  minute  later,  Norah,  her  cousin,  burst  into  the 
room,   crying  "Hurry!      It's   an   earthquake!" 

Katie  sat  on  the  floor  and  laughed  long  and  loud. 

"  Her  head's  turned  completely! "  cried  Norah. 

"Me  head's  all  right!"  responded  Katie.  "But  I'd 
been  thinkin'  that  was  the  way  they  always  wake  the 
help  in  this  country! " 

Portsmouth  Square,  the  old  Spanish  plaza  of 
the  city,  centers  a  Chinese  and  Italian  tenement 
population.  By  all  the  rules  of  probability,  there 
should  have  been  a  struggle  of  the  races  on  Ports- 
mouth Square  that  morning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Italians  were  stupefied  and  the  Chinese  accepted  it  as 
a  matter  of  course.  When  the  fire  came  their  way, 
the  Chinese  took  their  treasure  chests  and  the  Italians 
their  bedding,  and   trooped  in  stupefied  silence  ;nto 
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the  Square,  where  they  camped  out  under  guard  of 
the  regular  army  On  the  afternoon  of  that  first  daj  . 
one,  whom  we  will  call  I>r.  Friend,  passed  the  Square, 
dragging  nis  trunk.     An  acquaintance  met  him. 

'  Hello,  l»r  Friend,"  he  called.  A  sergeant  of 
regulars  heard  the  greeting. 

"  Are  you  .1  do<  tor  I  '  he  ask 

"Y« 

"  Well,  there  are  babies  being  burn  over  here  in  the 
crowd  and  we've  looked  everywhere  for  a  doctor. 
Come  over  and  yet  busy 

"  I  can't  refuse  to  help  -but  I've  Kot  a  family  wait- 
ing for  me!"  protested  the  doctor 

"Get  busy!''  responded  the  sergeant,  with  a  sug- 
gestive shift  of  his  gun.  In  that  day  a  soldier  had  only 
to  raise  his  ringer  and  the  citizen  obeyed. 

Dr.  Friend  found  three  patients  under  a  tent  of 
blankets.  Everything  went  nicely.  By  evening 
there  were  three  new  babies  in  Portsmouth  Square. 
The  doctor  cut  up  an  army  blanket  to  wrap  them. 
The  sergeant  halted  an  army  ambulance  which  hap- 
pened to  be  empty.  They  laid  out  the  mothers — two 
of  them  Italian  and  the  third  a  Pole — on  the  floor 
of  the  ambulance,  tucked  the  babies  safely  on  the 
shelves,  and  drove  to  the  temporary  receiving-hospital. 

After  the  attendants  had  unloaded  mothers  and 
babies,  the  doctor  and  the  ambulance  started  back  for 
Portsmouth  Square.  An  orderly  ran  up  and  stopt 
them. 

"  Doctor'  "  he  called,  "  which  baby  goes  with  which 
mother?" 

Dr.  Friend's  mouth  flew  open,  and  his  hands  dropt. 

"I'll  be  d d  if  I  know!"  he  gasped. 

Up  Market  Street,  ahead  of  that  fire-belt  which  was 
eating  the  slow-burning  redwood  buildings  at  the 
rate  of  a  block  an  hour,  drifted  the  refugees  and 
floaters,  staggering  under  rolls  of  bedding  and  house- 
hold goods,  dragging  trunks,  laboring  with  toy- 
wagons.  None  but  showed  some  astonishing  effect  in 
costume.  Here  was  a  man  in  trousers  from  the  waist 
down,  pajamas  from  the  waist  up;  there  a  woman  in  a 
nightgown,  walking-boots,  and  a  fur  coat.  By  con- 
trast shone  a  young  man  in  perfect  morning  attire. 
His  linen  was  clean,  his  trousers  fell  in  a  perfect  crease, 
his  shoes,  even,  retained  their  polish.  On  his  face 
was  a  calm,  even  bored,  self-assurance.  With  his 
right  hand  he  manned  a  cigarette,  and  under  his  left 
arm  he  carried  a  large  picture  in  a  gilt  frame,  the  face 
turned  toward  his  body. 

Two  young  girls  noted  him,  and  their  curiosity 
overcame  fear,  grief,  and  bewilderment. 

"  He's  probably  a  collector,  and  that's  the  gem  of 
his  collection,"  said  one 

"I  think  it's  something  more  commonplace — his 
mother  or  wife  or  sweetheart,"  ventured  the  other. 
"Let's  look  and  settle  it." 

So  they  threaded  the  crowd  until  they  gained 
position  for  a  look  at  the  face  of  the  picture. 

The  treasure  which  the  immaculate  young  man 
carried  so  tenderly  was  an  enlarged  crayon  portrait  of 
himself. 

To  most,  as  1  have  said,  this  awakening  spelled 
Judgment  Day.  The  first  rumble  roused  them. 
"  Earthquake'  "  thought  the  experienced  Californians ; 
and  they  lay  waiting  for  the  rumble  to  subside,  as 
the  little  Californian  earthquakes  always  do.  But 
the  tremble  grew  t-o  an  upheaval,  and  the  upheaval 
to  a  sensation  as  tho  the  Dog  Star  was  shaking  the  life 
out  of  the  world.  Then,  in  those  of  early  Christian 
training,  came  the  conviction  that  the  Lord  had  come. 

Several  have  confest  to  me  a  feeling  of  exultation 
at  this  point,  of  the  spiritual  elevation  with  which  a 
martyr  awaited  the  lions  or  a  Millerite  awaited  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.  The  body,  about  to  be  destroyed 
in  the  overwhelming  of  the  world,  was  nothing.  The 
soul  was  all.  To  others  came  a  certain  duality  of  sen- 
sation. One  part  of  the  mind  was  confused,  over- 
whelmed ;  the  other  was  observing  with  an  exagger- 
ated keenness  of  perception — was  even  smi'ing  at  the 
incongruity  of  falling  pictures,  cracking  piaster,  and 
tumbling  water. 

A  young  woman  who  lived  alone  with  her  mother 
had  been  given  a  "  musical"  beer  stein,  so  constructed 
that  when  it  was  turned  upside  down  it  would  play 
a  tune.  It  went  suddenly  out  of  commission.  Tho 
she  inverted  it  and  shook  it  and  poked  it  with  hair- 
pins, it  refused  to  play.  She  put  it  away  on  a  shelf 
in  her  room,  intending  to  take  it  down-town  for  re- 
pairs. 

When  the  shock  grew  heavy  her  mother  staggered 


You  Need  a 

Powers  Heat  Regulator 

On  Your  Furnace 

It  will  save  you  money 

By  shutting  off  wasteful  consumption  of  fuel 
and  by  furnishing  a  regular  fire  with  perfect 
combustion  of  fuel. 


It  insures  your  family's  health 

By  keeping  your  house  temperature 
just  right  —  never  too  hot,  never 
too  cold. 


It  saves  you  many  steps 

By  managing  the  fire  for  you.  You 
can  safely  "forget  the  furnace."  It 
soon  pays  for  itself  in  fuel  saved. 

It  is  absolutely  automatic. 

This  is  true  of  the  Powers  Regulator 
alone.  It  is  the  only  regulator  without 
clockwork,  batteries,  or  other  mechan- 
ism which   in  itself  requires  attention. 

It  is  the  cheapest  regulator 

Because  there  is  no  other  at  any  price 
that  will  give  the    efficient  service  of 
Investigation  will  prove  this. 

It  applies  to  any  heater 

Old  or  new,  hot  air,  hot  water   or  steam;   burning  coal  or 

gas.      It  is  easy  to  attach  and   will  be  sent  on   trial.      Ask 

for  our  booklet — free.  ^ 

THE  POWERS  REGULATOR  CO.  42  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO 


the  Powers. 


Christmas 
Surprise 

for 

Mother 


IF  YOU  ARE  IN  DOUBT  WHAT  TO   BUY 

For  Mother,  Wife,   Sister  or  Friend,  remember  that  a 

Bl5 5  el  I  BALL  BEARING 

Carpet    Sweeper    never    fails    to    please,   and    it    is    a   constant 
reminder  of  the  giver  for  ten  years  and   more.     It  reduces  the  labor 
about  95%,  confines  all  the  dust,  brightens  and  preserves  the  carpets, 
and  will  outlast  forty  brooms.     Prices,  $2.75  to  #6.50. 
Write  for  booklet  showing  our  most  popular  brands. 

FREE   CHRISTMAS  GIFT— Buy  a   Bissell  "Cyco"    Ball    Bearing 

Sweeper  of  your  dealer  between  now  and  Jan.  1st,  send  u«  the  purchase 

^js^T^^  slip  within  one  week  from  date  of  purchase,  and  we  will  send  you  FREE 

ST  -jrf'  a  fine  quality  leather  card  case  with  no  printing  on  it.  Address  Dept.  38  A 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO.,   Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

[Largest  and  only  exclusive  carpet  siceeper  makers  in  the. world.) 
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No  man  wants  to  present 
his  friend  with  a  bad 
cigar — at  Christmas  or 
any  other  time. 

Last  year  it  took  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  of  my  cigars  to 
hi'  the  Christmas  gift  orders  of  my 
customers — orders  for  cigars  for 
their  friends. 

This  was  in  addition  to  what 
they  purchased  for  their  own  use. 

The  total  number  of  individual 
orders  was  over  fifteen  hundred. 

Was  there  ever  such  an  endorse- 
ment of  a  business  ? 

Here  were  over  fifteen  hundred 
different  men  who  never  saw  me 
or  my  factory,  who  knew  me  only 
through  my  cigars  and  business 
methods;  yet  they  trusted  me  to 
extend  to  their  friends  that  most 
delicate  courtesy — a  Christmas  gift. 

Naturally,  it  is  more  gratifying 
to  my  pride  to  have  a  man  order 
my  cigars  for  his  friend  than  it  is 
to  have  him  buy  them  for  himself. 

Please  bear  in  mind,  these  cigars 
were  not  "  Christmas  specials  "  of 
"better-than-usual"  stock;  nor 
were  they  of  poorer-than-usual 
stock  very  much  gilt  labeled  to  look 
"Christmasy."  They  were  simply 
the  same  high  quality  cigars  that 
had  so  pleased  my  customers  every 
day  in  the  year  that  they  wanted 
their  friends  to  enjoy  them   also. 

Of  course  I  want  this  business 
and  appreciate  it. 

I  want  your  business. 

MY  OFFER  IS :— I  will,  upon 
request,  send  fifty  Shivers'  Pana- 
telas,  on  approval  to  a  reader 
of  The  Literary  Digest,  express 
prepaid.  He  may  smoke  ten 
cigars  and  return  the  remaining 
forty  at  my  expense,  and  no 
charge  for  the  ten  smoked,  if  he 
is  not  pleased  with  them  ;  if  he 
is  pleased,  and  keeps  them,  he 
agrees  to  remit  the  price,  $2.50, 
within  ten  days. 

My  business  grows  by  reason  of 
repeat  orders — eighty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  cigars  I  sell  are  shipped  on 
repeat  orders. 

Every  cigar  is  made  right  here  in  my  own 
factory  (and  it  is  not  a  small  affair,  but  a  full- 
size  business  building  in  the  business  heart  of 
Philadelphia),  and  I  know  that  the  filler  is  all 
clean,  straight,  long  Havana,  grown  on  the 
island  of  Cuba,  and  the  wrapper  genuine 
Sumatra.  The  cigars  are  hand-made,  by  skilled 
workmen,  in  a  clean,  sanitary  factory. 

In  ordering,  please  enclose  business  card  or 
send  personal  references,  and  state  which  you 
prefer— light,  medium  or  dark  cigars. 

MY  BOOK  FREE— it  tells  a  lot  of  things 
about  tobacco,  cigars  and  smoking  in  general 
that  every  man  should  know.     Write  for  it. 

HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS 

913  Filbert  Street  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Shiver's 
Panatela 

EXACT  SIZE 
AND  SHAPE 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  A  VIOLIN,  WRITE  TO 

AUGCST  GE31t.NBF.lt  &  SONS 

The  Violin  Makers  and  Repairer* 

42  East  23d    8tre<-(,  N<-*  York.      Dept.   A. 

We  hive  the  finest  collection' and  Bend  them  for  trial 

Our  catalogues  are  free 

No.  1,  Students'  Violins.  K.iws.  strinp*  and  Cases 

No.  2.  "  <-«-iinind*r  Art"  Violin* 

No.  a,  l(»nl  Old  Violins  and  Rons 

A  sample  "Samson"  E  string,  e  lengths,  IS  cents 

Be  sure  and  read  the  "Violin  World  "     A  Monthly.  &0  cents 

a  year      Trial  8  months,  10  ceuta 


into  her  room.  They  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
clasping  each  other  and  literally  praying  aloud.  After- 
ward, the  daughter  remembered  that  the  perceptive 
half  of  her  mind  saw  this  thing  and  laughed  at  it. 
The  musical  stein  had  fallen  down  on  its  lid,  and 
through  the  noise  of  their  petitio-s  an  1  the  rattle  of 
the  falling  pictures  sounded  this  cheerful  tinkling  lay: 


"Oh,     didn't     he     ramble,     ramble. 
Ramble  round  the  town  !" 


ramble. 


When,  in  the  week  after  the  fire,  the  Oakland  ferries 
resumed  traffic,  a  man  stood  by  the  after-rail  looking 
at  something  in  his  hand.  Another  passenger,  re- 
garding him  casually,  saw  him  start,  grunt,  smile, 
and  hurl  the  object  in  his  hand  into  the  bay. 

The  other  passenger  got  a  look  at  the  object  as  it 
struck  the  water.     It  was  a  bunch  of  keys. 

MR.    ROOSEVELT   BAGS   A   RHINO 

Were  animals  formidable  in  direct  proportion  to 
their  ugliness,  the  rhinoceros  would  undoubtedly  be 
the  most  fearsome  of  all  beasts  of  the  field  or  junple. 
And  when  disturbed  and  angry  in  earnest,  this  cum- 
bersome and  bulky  brute  is  in  fact  no  mean  antag- 
onist. Thus,  while  Colonel  Roosevelt  admits  that 
the  lion  and  buffalo  are  undoubtedly  more  danger- 
ous beasts  than  the  rhinoceros,  he  confesses  that 
one  of  the  most  ticklish  of  his  African  adventures 
was  when  he  found  himself  directly  in  the  path  of 
a  rampaging  bull  rhino.  In  the  third  instalment  of 
his  "African  Game  Trails,"  in  Scribner's  Magazine, 
the  ex-President  tells  of  spending  a  forenoon  shoot- 
ing eland,  the  largest  species  of  antelope,  "beauti- 
ful creatures,"  the  bulls  with  coats  of  "a  slatey  blue, 
their  great  dewlaps  hanging  down,  and  the  legs 
looking  almost  too  small  for  the  massive  bodies." 
while  the  "reddish-colored  cows  were  of  far  lighter 
build."  One  of  these  cows  fell  before  the  hunter's 
rifle,  but  the  day  was  to  bring  forth  game  more 
worthy  of  so  strenuous  a  sportsman.  One  of  his 
men  came  running  up  to  tell  of  a  rhinoceros  only 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  away.  In  five  minutes  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  his  companion,  Captain  Slatter,  "had 
reached  the  opposite  hill-crest,  where  the  watcher 
stood,  and  he  at  once  pointed  out  the  rhino." 

The  huge  beast  was  standing  in  entirely  open 
country,  although  there  were  a  few  scattered  trees 
of  no  great  size  at  some  little  distance  from  him. 
We  left  our  horses  in  a  dip  of  the  ground  and  began 
the  approach;  I  can  not  say  that  we  stalked  him, 
for  the  approach  was  too  easy.  The  wind  blew  from 
him  to  us,  and  a  rhino's  eyesight  is  dull.  Thirty 
yards  from  where  he  stood  was  a  bush  four  or  five 
feet  high,  and  tho  ir.  was  so  thin  that  we  could  dis 
tinctly  see  him  through  the  leaves,  it  shielded  us 
from  the  vision  of  his  small  pig-like  eyes  as  we  ad 
vanced  toward  it,  stooping  and  in  single  file,  I  lead 
ing.  The  big  beast  stood  like  an  uncouth  statue,  his 
hide  black  in  the  sunlight ;  he  seemed,  what  he  was, 
a  monster  surviving  over  from  the  world's  past, 
from  the  days  when  the  beasts  of  the  prime  ran  riot 
in  their  strength,  before  man  grew  so  cunning  of 
brain  and  hand  as  to  master  them.  So  little  did  he 
dream  of  our  presence  that  when  we  were  a  hundred 
yards  off  he  actually  lay  down. 

Walking  lightly,  and  with  every  sense  keyed  up, 
we  at  last  reached  the  bush,  and  I  pushed  forward 
the  safety  of  the  double-barreled  Holland  rifle,  which 
I  was  now  to  use  for  the  first  time  on  big  game.  As 
I  stept  to  one  side  of  the  bush  so  as  to  get  a  clear 
aim,  with  Slatter  following,  the  rhino  saw  me  and 
jumped  to  his  feet  with  the  agility  of  a  polo  pony. 
As  he  rose  I  put  in  the  right  barrel,  the  bullet  going 
through  both  lungs.  At  the  same  moment  he  wheeled. 
the  blood  spouting  from  his  nostrils,  and  galloped  full 
on  us.  Before  he  could  get  quite  all  the  way  round 
in  his  headlong  rush  to  reach  us,  I  struck  him  with 
my  left-hand  barrel,  the  bullet  entering  between  the 
neck  and  shoulder  and  piercing  his  heart.  At  the 
same  instant  Captain  Slatter  fired,  his  bullet  enter- 
ing the  neck  vertebr.v.  Plowing  up  the  ground  with 
horn  and  feet,  the  great  bull  rhino,  still  head  toward 
us,  dropt  just  thirteen  paces  from  where  we  stood. 
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Made  of  the  best  wool, 

In  the  best  finish, 

By  the  best  factory 

in  Germany. 

Various  Specialties  in 

addition  to  our  famous 

Underwear 

Explanatory  Catalogue  Free 
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Dr.  Jaeger's  S.  W.  S.  Co.'s  Own  Stores  | 

New  York  :   306  Fifth  Ave.,  22  Maiden  Lane. 
Brooklyn  :  504  V ulton  St.      Boston  :  228  Boylston  St. 
Phila.  :  1516  Chestnut  St.      Chicago.  82  State  St 
Anents  in  all  Principal  Cities. 


THIS  BOOK,  AS  A  GIFT 

IS  ALWAYS  SEASONABLE  BECAUSE 
IT'S  ALWAYS  USEFUL 

Bon.  Joseph  H.  Choate :  —  "  I  have  always 
found  it  the  most  complete  and  useful  book  of  the 
kind  ever  published.'''' 

Gem-rat  Stewart  L.  Wooflfnrd  : — "  Useful  and 
valuable.     It  has  been  to  me  a  practical  help ." 

The  Cyclopedia  Of 
Practical  Quotations 

Thirty  Thousand  Choice  Quota- 
tions with  Eighty-six  Thousand 
lines  of  Concordance.  Proverbs 
from  the  French,  German,  and 
other  modern  foreign  languages, 
each  followed  by  its  English 
translation.  Also  a  full  list  of 
Latin  law  terms  and  their  transla- 
tions.    By  J.  K.  Hoyt. 

Hon.  A.  S  Hewitt  said  :—"  The  work,  always 
indispensable  to  the  scholar  and  the  author,  appears  to 
me  to  be  incapable  of  further  improvement." 

8vo,  1205  pp.  Prices-  Buckram, 
$6.00;  Law  isheep,  S8.00;  Half  Mo- 
rocco,!* 10.00;  Full  Morocco.  #12.00. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.,   Publishers 
New  York 


Get  a  Job 


^\\   I  If*  If     Nothing  like 
UUlVlV     going  at  it 
^^  with  good  ad- 

vice, given  by  one  who  has  placed 
hundreds  of  young  men  and  women. 
Get  this  new  boch— "How  to  Get  a 
Position  and  Hov  to  Keep  it."  Thor- 
oughly up-to-date,  sound,  and  sensi- 
ble.    By  mail  54  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
44-60  East  23d  Street  New  York 
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II  UN  Hills    ii  I  \  i  \-\  i   IK-OLD 
I  KIMIM  IN 

Among  thoee  entering  Harvard  University  this 
tall  is  an  e!ev,  I  boy,  the  youngest  who  has 

ever  been  allowed   to  register  a     i    member  of  the 
university.     And  a  lot  enough 

[or  (faster  William  James  Si  tails  of 

his  achievements  go  to  sho  ing  to  the  New 

York  Tinus,  that  he  is  the  most  learned  under- 
graduate that  has  ever  entered  the  Cambridge  in- 
stitution." He  is  the  son  of  Dr.  Boris  Sidis 
chologist  known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  by- 
reason  of  the  remarkable  discoveries  he  has  made 
with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  human  mind  and 
the  nature  of  personality  "  In  this  remarkable  son 
of  a  distinguished  sire,  writes  Mr  11.  Addington 
Bruce,  in  Success,  there  may  perchance  be  seen  "a 
vision  of  the  possibilities  that  lie  before  the  human 
race."  Mr,  Bruce  asks  us  to  visit  with  him,  in  his 
home  in  Brookline,  Mass  .  this  "little  lad  of  eleven, 
with  the  open  countenance,  the  brown  hair,  the  clear 
blue  eyes,  the  ruddy  glow  of  health  on  his  chei 

•,".o  into  his  home  with  him,  and  follow  aim  up  to 
hio  room.  At  first  sight  there  is  nothing  to  surprize 
or  asto.iish  you.  On  the  bed  !  es,  open,  a  colored 
picture  book.  Beside  .  is  a  volume  of  fairy-tales, 
one  of  Andrew  Lang-  quaint  compilations.  "Alice 
in  Wonderland"  lies  on  a  table,  convenient  to  his 
hand.  Note  the  mechanical  toy  on  the  Door,  the 
checkerboard,  the  scattered  dominoes  It  is  much 
like  any  child's  room. 

But  look  a  little  further.  Turn  and  examine  the 
contents  of  that  bookcase  against  the  wall.  It  is  well 
filled,  you  observe — packed  to  overflowing  with  books 
of  all  sizes.  Take  one  down  and  open  it  As  you 
see,  it  is  a  text-book  on  algebra.  Here  is  one  on 
trigonometry.  This  other  has  to  do  with  geometry. 
Now  we  have  a  ponderous  work  on  differential  and 
integral  calculus. 

No,  these  books  do  not  belong  to  some  learned 
mathematician.  They  are  not  here  merely  because 
there  is  no  other  place  in  the  house  for  them.  They 
are  part  of  this  little  lad's  library.  Young  as  he  is, 
he  reads  t!..-m  with  as  much  interest  and  enjoyment 
as  he  derives  from  reading  the  Andrew  Lang  fairy- 
book  or  "Alice  in  Wonderland ." 

Does  he  understand  them?  Open  that  drawer 
and  glance  through  the  mass  of  note-books  you  find 
in  it.  The  handwriting  is  but  a  childish  scrawl. 
Yet  here  are  equations,  theorems,  abstract  prob- 
lems in  higher  mathematics  worked  out  with  a  thor-  , 
oughness  and  a  correctness  that  would  be  impossible 
to  you  or  to  me.  Look  at  this  exercise  book — this 
one  with  the  brown  cover.  It  contains  a  treatise  on 
the  properties  of  the  fourth  dimension,  carried  by 
the  unaided  intellect  of  this  eleven-year-old  boy  to 
heights  that  would  dazzle  savants  skilled  in  mathe- 
matical speculation. 

His  powers  as  a  mathematician  have  been  re- 
peatedly tested  by  experts  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Some  have  come  scoffingly  skeptical  All  have  gone 
from  him  in  baffled  amazement.  When  he  was  only- 
nine  years  old,  a  brilliant  young  physicist,  a  valued 
instructor  at  the  Institute  of  Technology,  confronted 
the  boy  with  a  problem  that  had  Seen  given  to  him 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  is  not  med- 
icated :  just  good,  pure 
soap.  Contains  no  free 
alkali  to  injure  the  deli- 
cate texture  of  the  skin. 

Matchless  for  the  com 
plexion. 

Established  in  1789. 
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Miristmas  Candy — all  the  fun  of  making  it  at  home 

and  a  sure  success  if  you  use  Karo —  the  great  candy 
syrup.  Karo  fudge,  taffy,  caramels,  pop-corn  balls  are  famous.  You  can 
eat  them  more  freely  than  other  sweets — they  are  wholesome  and  digestible. 


Eat  it  on 

Griddle  Cakes 

Hot  Biscuit 
Waffles 


aro 


Use  it  for 


CORN  SYRUP 


Ginger  Bread 

Cookies 

Candy 


Karo  is  delicioiiH  on  buckwheat  cukes— It  is  the  best  and  purest  syrup  in  the  world 
for  all  table  uses,  lor  cooking  an  i  home  candy  making.  It  ngree8  with  everybody. 
As  11  spread  for  bread,  ><.u  can  give  the  children  all  they  want. 

*Send  your  name  on  a  post-card  for  Karo  Cook  Book— fifty  pages  including 
thirty  perfect  recipes  for  home  candy-making. 

CORN  PRODUCTS  REFINING  CO..  Dept.  A.  A..  New  York 


It's  the  Oxygen 

in  Calox  that  renders  it  so  efficient  as  a  cleanser 
of  the  mouth  and  teeth.     Just  try  it. 

Of  All  Druggists,  25  cents 

Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request. 
McKESSON   &  ROBBINS,  NEW   YORK 


PAPER 
FASTENERS 


75,0QP,000"O.K" 

SOLD  the  past  YEAR  should 
convince      YOU      of     their 

SUPERIORITY. 

TheuAdd  TONE  to  Your 
Stationery  in  the  Office,  Bank, 
School  or  Home. 

Easily  put  on  or  taken 
off  with  the  thumb  and  fin- 
ger.    Can  be  used  repeat- 
edly and  "always  wort, 
Made  of  brass,  3  sizes.    In  brass  boxes  of  ICO. 
Handsome. Compact. Strong.  No  Slipping,  Never 
Al  1  stationers    Send  10c  for  sample  boz  of  50 
assorted  sizes.     Illustrated  booklet  free. 

The  0.  K.  Mfg.  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Witt's  Can— for  Ashes  or  Garbage 


The  Most  Satisfactory  Can  There  Is 

One-piece  lid—  fits  over  outside  edge— no  rain  gets  in— can 
may  be  heaped  full. 

Heavy  steel  bands—  riveted — no  soldered  places  to  split  open. 
Two-inch  corrugations  af!  around  can— greatest  strength. 
(Pw-picce  body — nowooden  strips-  no  angle-irons. 

One-piece  bottom  —  rim  only  rests  on  floor.  Every  can 
tested  to  hold  water. 

Three  sizes  each  of  can  and  pail.  Known  by  the  yellow 
label  "  Witt's,"  and  Witt's  name  stamped  in  top  and  bot- 
tom.    None  genuine  without  it. 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  Witt's  don't  waste  time  over  imita- 
tions, for  you'll  eventually  buy  Witt's.  Write  us  and 
we  11  see   lhat   you   are    supplied  now.      Address  Dept.  K_ 


The    Witt   CoriUCe    Co.,     2U8-21Z4  Windiell  Avenue,  Cincinnati.  0. 


Our  ivaders  are  asked  to  mention  THE  Litkkaky  Diukst  when  writing  Co  advertwers. 
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AND  THIS    HANDY 
CIGAR -CUTTER 

FREE  for  XMAS 


Morton  R.  Edwin  Panatela 

is  by  all  standards  of  comparison  a  10c.  cigar. 
It  will  satisfy  the  most  cranky  smoker  of  im- 
ported brands.  It  is  fully  Sl/2  inches^  long, 
strictly  hand-made,  of  choicest 
Havana  tobacco  —  genuine  Su- 
matra wrapper.  It  smokes  freely 
and  evenly— never  chars  down 
the  side,  but  keeps  burning 
coolly  and  fragrantly  to  the  last 
toothhold. 

The  reason  this  cigar  is  sold 
at  $2.40  instead  $5.00  per  hun- 
dred is  because  I  buy  and  sell 
for  cash.  I  ask  no  credit, 
neither  do  I  give  it.  I  person- 
ally buy  my  tobacco  direct  from 
the  grower  in  Cuba,  and  pay 
him  at  least  five  weeks  before 
the  tobacco  reaches  the  U.  S. 
Custom  House.  I  buy  for  less 
and  sell  for  less. 


I  want  you  to  be  on  "  Smok- 
ing terms"  with  my  Panatelas, 
because  you'll  buy  them  again 
and  again — that's  why  I  am  will- 
ing to  send  you  a  clever  patented 
cigar-cutter  free  with  your  first 
order.  This  cigar-cutter  retails 
at  50  cents. 

Send  me  $2.40  for  100  Mor- 
ton R.  Edwin  Panatelas.  Smoke 
as  many  as  you  like  —  smoke 
them  all  if  you  want  to,  and  if 
you  then  tell  me  that  you  didn't 
receive  more  than  you  expected, 
I'll  return  your  money  and  we'll 
remain  friends. 

If  you  want  to  know  who  I 
am  and  whether  or  not  I  run  my 
business  on  the  square,  if  you 
have  any  doubts  as  to  my  making 
good  if  my  cigars  don't,  just 
inquire  from  any  bank  or  com- 
mercial agency  about  me.  If 
you  don't  like  the  report  you 
get,  keep  your  cash  at  home. 


'PANATELR"; 


Actual  Size 


Illustrated  Price  List  sent  on  request 

Morton  R.Edwin 

Dp.  K      64-66  W  125th  St  New  York 
Make  checks  payable  to  Edwin  CigarCo 
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1  side  flat) 
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Bite-Lit*  Shaving  Class  f«..Kept.2,  238N.SalinaSt.,Syracuse,l«.Y. 


when  he  came  up  for  his  Ph.D.  examination  at  a 
famous  German  university.  The  physicist  had  found 
great  difficulty  in  solving  it.  The  boy  solved  it  with 
ease 

Turn  again  to  the  bookcase  against  the  wall.  It 
contains,  as  you  will  find,  works  on  astronomy, 
anatomy,  physiology,  geography,  history,  political 
science,  the  languages.  All  of  these  he  studies  with 
genuine  enthusiasm.  For  the  past  few  months  he 
has  been  chiefly  interested  in  the  study  of  American 
history  and  government.  Not  long  ago  he  showed 
me  a  paper  giving  his  conception  of  the  twenty  great- 
est events  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  university  student.  In- 
deed, it  revealed  a  clearer  insight  into  the  philosophy 
of  history  than  many  a  teacher  of  history  ever  at- 
tains. 

He  studies  the  present,  the  life  of  the  world  around 
him,  as  earnestly  as  he  does  the  past.  Every  day  he 
takes  the  morning  newspaper  to  his  room,  pores  over 
its  contents,  and  reads  with  especial  care  the  news 
of  political  happenings.  During  the  national  cam- 
paign of  last  year,  it  was  his  custom  to  discuss  its 
progress,  the  principles  involved,  and  the  probable 
outcome,  not  only  with  his  father  and  mother,  but 
also  with  visitors — with  any  one  who  cared  to  talk 
to  him.  Often  he  wandered  down  to  nearby  stores 
for  the  express  purpose  of  engaging  the  storekeepers 
in  a  political  discussion.  You  may  depend  upon  it, 
when  this  boy  is  old  enough  to  vote  he  will  know 
exactly  why  he  casts  his  ballot  for  any  particular 
candidate  or  measure — and  it  will  be  a  pretty  dif- 
ficult matter  for  political  orators  to  throw  dust  in 
his  eyes. 

Besides  English,  he  understands  Latin,  Greek,  and 
German.  At  the  age  of  seven,  before  he  had  even 
heard  of  Esperanto,  he  invented  a  universal  lan- 
guage of  his  own,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Ven- 
dergood.  About  the  same  time  he  invented  an 
amusement  device,  which  he  told  me  he  intended  to 
"sell  some  day  to  Coney  Island."  The  name  he  se- 
lected for  it  was  "  Around  the  World  in  an  Hour  and 
a  Half:  or,  A  Stationary  Trip,"  which  shows,  it 
would  seem,  that  he  has  the  advertising  sense  fairly 
well  developed. 

Mr.  Bruce  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  educational  theo- 
ries of  Dr.  Sidis,  and  his  practical  test  of  them  in  his 
son's  education.     To  quote: 

Among  these  discoveries  none  is  of  greater  im- 
portance in  the  present  connection  than  that  of  the 
law  of  latent  energy,  according  to  which  every  one 
of  us  possesses  a  reserve  force  which  usually  is  util- 
ized only  on  extraordinary  occasions,  but  which, 
under  appropriate  conditions,  might  be  constantly 
drawn  upon  to  increase  our  well-being,  our  efficiency, 
and  our  happiness. 

It  is  Dr.  Sidis's  belief  that  in  faulty  educational 
methods  lies  the  chief  reason  for  our  failure  to  use 
this  hidden  power  habitually;  that  the  methods  now 
in  vogue  hinder  rather  than  promote  our  full  devel- 
opment; and  that  until  radical  reforms  are  adopted 
we  must  inevitably  continue  to  live  incomplete  lives, 
groping  and  struggling  through  existence  without 
the  slightest  appreciation  of  the  secret  resources  at 
our  command. 

In  particular  he  is  convinced  that  the  process  of 
education  does  not  begin  soon  enough.  He  believes 
much  as  did  the  old  philosopher  who,  on  being  re- 
quested to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  a  child  of 
three,  replied,  "  It  is  too  late."  In  Dr.  Sidis's  opin- 
ion the  moment  to  begin  education  is  the  moment 
when  the  child  first  displays  any  recognition  of  his 
power  to  think. 

"Then  is  the  time,"  he  once  said  to  me,  "when  we 
should  start  to  train  him  in  the  use  of  his  faculties. 
He  is  bound  to  use  them  anyway,  and  we  ought  to 
see  to  it  that  he  learns  how  to  use  them  right.  The 
longer  we  delay  the  harder  it  will  be,  for,  with  every 
succeeding  year  his  brain  becomes  increasingly  '  os- 
sified '  and  less  receptive  to  new  impressions.  Every- 
body knows  how  hard  it  is  to  learn  a  new  language 
late  in  life.  The  same  holds  good  of  all  our  acquisi- 
tions. The  earlier  they  are  acquired  the  more  truly 
they  become  part  of  us.  Teach  the  child,  even  as  an 
infant,  to  observe  accurately,  to  analyze  and  syn- 
thesize, and  to  make  sound  deductions.  In  a  word, 
teach  him  how  to  think  correctly. 

"At  the  same  time,  keep  alive  within  him  the 
quickening  power  of  curiosity.  Do  not  repress  him. 
Answer  his  questions;    give  him  the  information  he 


Do  You  Hear  Well? 

Deaf  or  partially  deaf  people  may  now 
make  a  month's  trial  of  the  Stolz  Electrophone 
in  their  own  homes.  This  plan  makes  it 
possible  for  you  to  be  very  sure,  before  you 
purchase  it,  that  the  Stolz  Electrophone  is 
exactly    suited    to  your  perso7ial    needs. 

Opinions  After  a  Test 

"Your  Electrophone  enables 
me  to  hear  speakers  over  60 
feet  away.  Without  it  I  could 
not  hear  their  voices.  It  has 
improved  my  natural  hearing 
at  least  50%  and  has  stopped 
the  head  noises."  E.  P.Rogers, 
159  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

The  Electrophone  is  very 
satisfactory.  Heing  small  in 
size  and  great  in  hearins 
qualities  makes  it  prefer- 
able to  any  I  have  tried, 
and  I  DPlieve  I  have  tried 
all  of  them  "  W.  M.  Hoyt, 
1  Michigan  Ave,  Chicago. 

The  Stolz  Electrophone 
is  a  tiny  ELECTRICAL 
hearing  device  which 
magnifies  sound.  It  ren- 
ders drums,  horns,  etc.,  useless  and  leaves  both 
hands  free.  Endorsed  by  thousands,  including  many 
world-famous  people.  Call  at  our  office  and  make 
arrangements  at  once  for  a  Full  Month's  Home 
Test  of  a  Stolz  Electrophone.  If  you  cannot  call 
write  for  particulars  and  long  list  of  satisfied  users 
in  Chicago  and  elsewhere  who  will  answer  yimr 
inquiries. 

Stolz  Electrophone  Co.,  58  Stewart  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Offices  in  Philadelphia,   Cincinnati,  Seattle,  Indianapolis,  T>es  Moines. 
Toronto,  Pittsburg.  Los  Angeles,    Boston,    St.    Louts,    Lnndou,    Eng. 
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I  would  like  a  few  more  clients,  pri- 
vate investors  and  persons  handling 
trust  funds  who  would  like  their  invest- 
ments to  net  them  7%  while  absolutely  se- 
cure. First  Vendors'  Lien  Notes  and  First 
Farm  Mortgages  secured  by  well-improved 
and  productive  farm  properties  worth  double 
the  encumbrance.  Rich  black  land  farming 
belt  of  Central  Texas.  Twenty  years' 
experience  and  not  one  instance  of  default 
upon  interest  or  principal  payments. 

Reference:    Any  Bank  in  Texas 
Eastern  References  on  Application 
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craves,  seeing  to  it  always  that  he  understands  your 
explanations,  If  his  interests  narrow,  stimulate  him 
nter  new  fields  of  thought.  You  need  not  be 
afraid  of  overstraining  his  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
will  be  developing  it  as  it  should  be  developed 
—  will  be  habituating  the  child  to  avail  himself  of 
the  great  fund  of  latent  energy  which  most  of  us,  to 
our  detriment,  so  seldom  use.  Get  him  thinking 
correctly,  imbue  him  with  a  wide  range  of  interests, 
and  you  will  soon  find  him  manifesting  undreamed- 
of capabilities." 

With  the  birth  of  his  son.  Dr.  Sidis  found  oppor- 
tunity to  put  his  theories  to  a  practical  test.  As  a 
psychologist  he  was  well  aware  that  the  moment  the 
child  began  to  speak  his  great  interest  would  be  in 
the  sounds  he  was  uttering;  and  accordingly  he  re- 
solved to  begin  his  education  by  training  him  to 
identify  and  manipulate  the  elements  of  sound. 
Taking  a  box  of  alphabet  blocks,  he  orally  named 
each  to  the  little  boy — then  less  than  eighteen  months 
old — pointing  out  one  as  the  "A  block,"  another  as 
the  "B  block."  a  third  as  the  "C  block."  and  so  on. 
Day  after  day.  with  tireless  patience,  he  showed  him 
how  the  different  blocks  in  combination  represented 
different  sounds. 

When,  for  example,  the  boy  in  his  infantile  efforts 
to  speak  uttered  the  sound,  "ba-ba-ba,"  the  father 
held  up  before  his  eyes  the  "B  block"  and  the  "A 
block";  and  followed  this  by  showing  how,  upon 
reversing  the  blocks,  an  entirely  new  sound — "ab- 
ab-ab" — was  represented.  In  this  way,  as  a  child 
not  two  years  old,  William  James  Sidis  learned  si- 
multaneously how  to  talk,  spell,  and  read — and.  what 
was  of  far  greater  importance  in  his  father's  eyes, 
learned  almost  instinctively  how  to  reason  correctly. 

Before  he  was  two  and  a  half,  he  would  sit  on  the 
floor  for  hours  at  a  time,  playing  with  the  alphabet 
blocks  and  arranging  them  into  word-combinations. 
Every  word  spoken  to  him  was  instantly  analyzed 
into  its  component  sound  elements,  and  nothing 
gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  rummage  through 
the  blocks  and  bring  together  the  letters  represen- 
tative of  that  particular  word. 

That  this  sort  of  training  was  actually  developing 
in  him  remarkable  powers  of  observation,  interpre- 
tation, and  deduction,  was  soon  demonstrated  most 
impressively.  Wishing  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
idea  of  time  as  well  as  with  the  meaning  and  use  of 
numbers.  Dr.  Sidis,  after  teaching  him  to  count, 
placed  in  his  hands  several  old  calendars,  and  ex- 
plained to  him  their  purpose.  The  boy  took  them 
and  made  playthings  of  them,  just  as  he  had  made 
playthings  of  the  alphabet  blocks.  All  the  time. 
however,  his  little  mind  was  actively  at  work,  ferret- 
ing out  the  ultimate  significance  of  the  numerical 
combinations  of  the  printed  pages,  and  one  day  he 
startled  his  parents  by  announcing  his  ability  to  tell 
on  what  day  of  the  week  any  given  date  would  fall. 
It  was  at  first  thought  that  by  constantly  playing 
with  the  calendars  he  had  unconsciously  memorized 
them;  but,  on  testing  him  with  advance  dates,  it 
was  discovered  that  he  had  worked  out,  by  the  most 
profound  analysis,  a  method  of  computation  ena- 
bling him  mentally  to  calculate  any  date  demanded 
of  him.     He  was  then  less  than  five  years  old. 

Meantime  he  had  learned  not  only  how  to  write, 
but  how  to  use  the  typewriter.  His  father  has  pre- 
served a  series  of  little  books  recording  the  progress 
of  his  handwriting  from  the  age  of  three.  He  was 
typewriting  at  three  and  a  half,  and  by  four  was 
really  quite  expert  in  the  use  of  the  machine.  All  the 
while  he  displayed  an  increasing  thirst  for  knowl- 
edge. He  was  especially  interested  in  scientific  mat- 
ters. At  five  years  of  age  he  took  up  the  study  of 
anatomy,  his  interest  in  this  subject  being  aroused 
by  discovering  a  human  skeleton,  a  relic  of  his 
father's  student  days. 

"It  was  almost  gruesome,"  said  Dr.  Sidis,  "to  see 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  studied  the  bones, 
identifying  each  by  close  comparison  with  the  plates 
in  a  text-book  on  anatomy.  Within  a  very  short 
time,  he  knew  so  much  about  the  structure  of  the 
human  body  that  he  could  have  passed  an  examina- 
tion creditably." 

His  mother,  who  from  the  first  cooperated  loyally 
with  her  husband  in  this  unique  educational  experi- 
ment, sought  successfully  to  cultivate  the  boy's 
imaginative  side.  While  his  father  was  infusing  into 
him  the  scientific  spirit,  she  was  making  him  ac- 
quainted with  the  delights  of  "Alice  in  Wonderland," 
"Mother    Goose,"    and    other    tales    and   rimes    of 
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CVERYONE  wants  Electric 
*-*  Light — its  luxury — comfort — 
cleanliness — convenience.      Every- 
body can  now  afford  it. 

You  can  now  have  Electric  Light  at 
the  old  cost.     Can  you  longer  afford 


to  use  gas  or  kerosene? 

The  General  Electric  Company's  Tung- 
sten Lamp  has  made  this  big  reduction 
possible  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the 
most  beautiful  artificial  light  known. 


General  (f&)  Electric 


Tundsten  Lamps 


The  G.E.  Tungsten  is  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment even  over  the  G.E.  Edison  carbon  incan- 
descent lamp,  for  25  years  the  standard  of  the 
world. 

In  these  new  lamps  the  light  source  is  a  fila- 
ment, or  wire,  made  from  the  rare  metal 
Tungsten  instead  of  carbon. 

This  Tungsten  filament  when  heated  by  the 
same  electric  current  becomes  far  more  bril- 
liant than  carbon. 

By  the  General  Electric  Company's  processes 
Tungsten    Lamps  are    produced  which  give 


Electric  Light 
History 

In  1880  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany (then  the  Edison  Electric  Light 
Co.)  made  and  marketed  the  first  Edi- 
son carbon  incandescent  lamp. 

Since  then  this  Company  has  manu- 
factured and  sold  270,000,000  lamps  of 
this  type. 

All  notable  improvements  in  Electric 
Lighting  during  the  last  30  years  have 
been  introduced  by  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company. 


nearly  three   times   as   much  light  as  carbon 
lamps. 

All  over  the  country  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  public  buildings,  offices,  stores,  fac- 
tories and  homes  have  already  been  equipped 
with  G.E.  Tungsten  Lamps. 

Everybody  admits  that  electricity  is  better  for 
business  or  home  lighting  than  gas  or  kerosene. 

With  the  G.E.  Tungsten  Lamp  you  can 
have  Electric  Light  at  one-half  the  old  cost. 

Every  day  you  go  without  G.E.  Tungsten 
Lamps  you  pay  more  than  you  should  for  an 
inferior  light,  such  as  gas  or  kerosene. 

How  to  Get  G.E. 
Tungsten  Lamps 


The  genuine 
G.E.  Tungsten 
Lamps  are  al- 
ways packed  in 
individual 
boxes  bearing 
thefamousG.E. 
monogram. 

Look  for  it  ! 
Insist  1 1 


Any  electric  light  company  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  G.E.  Tungsten 
Lamps  and  tell  you  all  about  their 
superiority. 

Write  to  us  for  our  G.E.  Tungsten 
Book  No.  33.  This  interesting  bro- 
chure tells  more  about  the  wonderful 
metal  Tungsten  and  explains  how  to 
get  the  best  results  from  G.E.  Tung- 
sten Lamps  in  home,  office,  store  or 
factory. 


General  Electric  Company,  Dept.  40B,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
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This  Company  has  furnished  its  patrons  with  first  farm 
mortgages  for  twenty-six  years.  Hundreds  of  satisfied 
customers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Write  for  descriptive  list  of  securities  and  booklet  "A  '*. 

E.  J.  LANDER   &   CO.,    Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


THERE  ARE  TWO  REASONS 


Why  we    send  our  Dftui  Improved  Tip 
Top    Duplicator     on    ten    days'    trial : 
FIRST— It  proves  our  confidence  in  the 
machine;   SECOND — Hy   personal  use, 
you  can   positively  tell,    before  buy- 
ing, whether    it     meet*      your    re- 
quirements.  Each  niiichine  contains 
16  feet  of  duplicating  surface.     100 
copies    from    pen- written    and    60 
copies  from  typewritten  £{f    t\t\ 
original.    Complete  duplicator,  eapaiEe  (prints  8%  x  13  in. ).  ipOtUU 
The  FHlxP.naniDnnlieatorCo.,  Daus  Bldg.,111  John  St..  New  York 


For  Liquor  and 

Drug  Using 

A  scientific  remedy  which  has  been 
skillfully  and  successfully  administered  by 
medical  specialists  for  the  past  30  years. 
At     the    following    Keoley    Institute*: 


Hot  Springs,  Ark. 
Denver.  Colorado. 
West  Hu\< -H,  Conn. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 


llwight,  III. 
Marion,  Ind. 
Lexington,  Mass. 
Portland,  Me, 
Grand  Rapidi,  Mleh. 


Kan§as  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mn. 

2801  Loenst  St. 
Manchester,  N.  H. 
Buffalo,  N.  T. 


White  Plains,  N.  I.  Plttibnrg,  Pa. 
Columbus,  Ohio.  4246  Fifth  Ave. 

Portland,  Oregon.  Providence,  It.  I. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

812  N.  Broad  St.  London,  England. 
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FIDELITY 
LIABILITY 
ACCIDENT 
HEALTH 
STEAM  BOILER 
ELEVATOR 
PLATE  GLASS 
BURGLARY 
FLY  WHEEL 


OF    NEW  YORK 

GEORGE   F.  SEWARD,  President 
ROBERT  J.  HILLAS,  Vice-President  and  Secretary 
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The  experience  of  this  Company  under  its  liability  policies  cover- 
ing 25,000  accidents  a  year  has  been  studied  in  order  to  determine 
what  industrial  accidents  are  preventable.  From  such  data  and  from 
data  gathered  from  other  sources,  we  believe  that  fully  sixty  per 
cent,  of  all  fall  within  the  preventable  class. 

How  these  accidents  may  be  prevented  is  told  in  a  pamphlet  of 
200  pages  or  so,  prepared  by  us  and  now  in  press. 

Thirty  thousand  copies  of  this  pamphlet  to  begin  with  will  be 
sent  to  a  selected  list  of  policy-holders  without  charge. 

The  price  to  the  public  will  be  nominal — twenty- five  cents. 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 


surplus,  $2,571,734.28 

DIRECTORS" 

DUMOKT  CLARKE  GEO.  E.  IDE,  J.  G.  McCULLOUGH,  HENRY  E.  PIERREPORT, 

MP    DIXON  W    G     LOW,  WM.  J.   MATHESON,  ANTON  A.  RAVEN, 

ALFRED  W.  HOTT  FRANK  LYMAN,  ALEXANDER  E.  ORR  JOHN  J.  RIKER, 

W.  EMLEN  ROOSEVELT.  GEO.  F.  SEWARD. 

Principal  Offices,  Nos.  97-103  Cedar  Street,  New  York 
Agents  in  all  considerable  towns 


Giant  Heater 

Will  make  a  stove  of  your 
round-wick  lamp,  gas  jet 
or   mantle   burner.     Ke-  , 
quires  no  more  gas  or  oil  1 
than  for  light;   does  not ' 
lessen  volume   of    light; 
simply  utilizes  waste 
heat.    Heat  and  light  at 
one  cost.  Will  hi-at  ordinary 
room  comfortably  In  aero  ueuilu 
i«r.     No   ashes,    no   troubie, 
[clean  and  odorless;    mixes   On  UanHnuie 
and   purifies  the  air.    Just 
the  thing  for  sick-room,  bath,  bed-room; 
heating  water,  making  tea  or  coffee,  etc. 
Send  for  booklet  and  testimonials. 
On  Lamp         Price  complete.  Carriage  prepaid. 

Polished  Brass  91. SO  Nickel  Plated  $2.00 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if  returned  in  10  days 

THE  GIANT  HEATER  CO.   1164  Temple  St..  Springfield.  Maw. 

IS  YOUR   HEARING 
AFFECTED? 

If  it  is  affected  in  any  way   or  to 
any  degree  you  are  sure  to  find 
relief  by  usintr  the  lately  perfected 
eli  ctrical  hearing  devices  the 
Aurophone    and  the    Aorasage 

The  Aurophone  is  a  powerful 
miniature  electrical  telephone 
which  magnifies  sound  waves  so 
that  an  affected  ear  may  hear 
normally.  The  Aurasage  by  its 
action  on  the  middle  ear  massatres 
the  ossicles  so  that  the  natural 
hearing  may  be  restored.  These 
two  wonderful  devices  make  possi- 
ble the  Successful  Treatment  oj 
Deafiiest. 

A  Letter  from  One  of  Our 

Patrons. 

HEARS      EAR      PHONE      CO.— 

Gentlemen  :— After    30    years     of 

deafness    I    have    discarded     my 

speaking  tube,  and  no  one  would 

know  that  1  have  been  deaf.    Your 

n v    hearing       Words  are    inadequate   1" 

i:    j  R]  v  a,  6844  Peoria  St.,  Chicago,  111 
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"SmilesHappy 

but  don't  try  it  without  getting  Marshall  P.  Wilder  s 
new  book—"  Smiling 'Round  the  World"— the  best 
thing  since  Mark  Twain's  "Innocents  Abroad." 
Wilder's  tour  around  the  world  gave  him  a  great 
opportunity  to  see  and  hear  the  funny  things  people 
do  and  say.  You  see  ten  times  as  much  as  if  you 
went  with  any  one  else,  and  Wilder  keeps  you  laugh- 
ing all  the  way.  It's  full  of  world-wide  laughs,  its 
'a  merry-go-round  of  fun." 

Abundantly  Illustrated.     Price,  $1.50 


FUNK     &    WACNALLS     COMPANY 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York    . 


Aurophone  [n  use. 
t'ractirally  invisible. 


instrument   has      I 
express  my  gratitude,     tl 

OUR  FREE  OFFER: 

With  every  Aurophone  sen!  ou1  m  Till  foi  the  next  ninety  days 
send  the  Aurasage  without  extra  charge,  which  is  to  be  used 
together  with  the  Aurophone  as  long  as  you  need  it.  The  use  i»f 
the  Anra*age  «»sU  yon  nothing:,  and  its  use  in  conjunction  with 
the  Aurophone,  is  invaluable  Send  tin  coupon  below  for  the  free 
booklet  and  for  further  details  of  this  offer  as  well  as  a  list  of  satis- 
fied users  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  will  answer  inquiries, 

HEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO.    Inc.  ,  45  W.  34th  St..  New  York 

Branch  ofh 1  ,-t  Randolph  si  ,  Chicago  :  120  Boylston  St., 

Boston  ;  2  Suadicany  St.  Schoenebcrg,  Berlin  ;  1  Hi*  Avenida  de 
Mayo,  Buenos  Aires,  A  R. :  25  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  Paris, 
France  ;  1!K)  fonge  SI      i it)     I 


Connectives  of  By  James  C.  Fernald, 
connectives  01      LHD>     The    „connec. 

English  Speech,  tives"  of  our  language 
afford  many  pitfalls  for  those  who  would  write 
good  English.  This  book  is  the  best  published 
guide  to  their  proper  usage.  12  mo,  cloth,  334  pp., 
$1.50  net.    FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  N.  Y. 


DEPOSIT, 
MONEY1 

ATSTXMRC1 


NK\I>  Till*  COUPON  TO.DAV  

MEARS  EAR  PHONE  CO,  ,    r.  West  34th  si   ,   \     V    City  : 

Without    obligations    to    me,    send    particulars  of   your 
special  off(  r 
\ame 

Adorer    

A-ll        City State 


Money  deposited  on  the  Certificate 
plan  with  this  old  established  institu- 
tion is  safe  because  a  First  Mortgage 
on  improved  real  estate  accompanies 
each  Certificate,  together  with  the  fire 
insurance  policy  and  other  papers. 
They  yield  interest  at  the  rate  of  6% 
per  annum  — tax  free  and  without  de- 
ductions of  any  kind — payable  quar- 
terly or  semi-annually. 

Write  for  booklet ' '  F. ' " 

CAPITAL   AND   SURPLUS,   $400,000.00 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY 


* 


USTCOMPAN 

ALT  LAK€ 


childhood.  He  listened  to  them,  he  read  them  for 
himself,  with  all  the  intense  eagerness  of  the  ordinary 
child,  and  he  remembered  and  interpreted  then' 
with  rare  facility  and  with  a  wealth  of  original  de- 
tail. Before  he  was  three  he  had  memorized  many 
of  the  simpler  verses,  and  as  he  grew  older  he  de- 
veloped a  pronounced  talent  for  elocution. 

Thus,  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  six, 
when  it  was  decided  to  send  him  to  school,  William 
James  Sidis  was  mentally  far  in  advance  of  other 
children  of  his  years.  Nor  did  his  health  appear  to 
have  been  impaired  in  the  slightest  by  the  process  of 
intellectual  discipline  to  which  he  had  been  sub- 
jected. Physically  he  was  as  he  is  to-day — a  robust, 
sturdy  lad,  abounding  in  energy,  fond  of  games, 
ever  ready  for  play.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
in  his  appearance  to  indicate  that  he  differed  in  anv 
way  from  the  average  boy  of  six. 

Appreciating  this,  Mrs.  Sidis,  when  she  enters: 
him  at  the  nearest  grammar-school,  thought  she 
would  say  nothing  about  the  preliminary  home  edu 
cation  the  boy  had  received.  She  merely  answered 
the  usual  questions  about  his  age,  place  of  residence. 
etc.,  and  t  "ten  left  him  at  the  disposal  of  the  school 
authorities,  who  informed  her  that  he  would  be 
placed  in  the  first  grade. 

That  was  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  At 
twelve  o'clock,  when  she  returned  to  take  him  home, 
she  found  him  in  the  third  grade!  And  she  also 
found  several  astonished  teachers,  insistently  in 
quisitive  as  to  the  methods  by  which  the  boy  had 
attained  his  extraordinary  mental  development. 

Within  six  months  he  passed  through  seven  grades, 
an  unending  source  of  wonder  and  mystification  to 
his  successive  teachers.  Only  in  one  branch  of  study 
could  he  be  called  deficient.  Curiously  enough,  this 
was  the  branch  in  which  he  now  excels — mathematics. 
He  would  not,  and  apparently  could  not,  master 
the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  As  has  been  told,  Dr. 
Sidis  had  taught  him  in  his  infancy  how  to  count, 
and  he  was  still  a  mere  infant  when  he  began  to  per- 
form his  calendar  feat.  But  the  multiplication  table 
seemed  beyond  him,  and  addition,  subtraction,  and 
division  were  to  him  nothing  more  than  words. 

His  father,  however,  was  not  at  all  disturbed  when 
Mrs.  Sidis  informed  him  how  dull  the  teachers  found 
the  boy  in  this  respect. 

"  It  is  not  his  fault,  but  theirs,"  said  he.  "They 
do  not  know  how  to  interest  him  in  arithmetic.  Let 
him  once  get  interested  in  it,  and  he  will  progress  as 
rapidly  as  they  want — perhaps  too  rapidly  for  them  " 
The  manner  in  which  he  set  about  turning  his  son's 
mind  m  the  desired  direction  is  an  object-lesson  that 
every  parent  might  well  take  to  heart.  There  was 
nothing  compulsory,  nothing  peremptory  in  his 
method.  He  did  not  scold  the  child,  threaten  him 
with  punishment,  or  insist  that  he  at  once  apply  him 
self  diligently  to  the  study  of  mathematics.  In  fact, 
he  carefully  avoided,  for  a  time,  all  mention  of  the 
subject. 

His  first  move  was  to  buy  the  boy,  not  an  arith- 
metical text-book,  but  a  box  of  dominoes,  with 
which  he  taught  him  various  games  that  involved 
adding  together  and  subtracting  the  bright  white 
dots  on  the  wooden  tablets.  Gradually,  as  the  little 
fellow  all  unconsciously  began  to  absorb  the  princi- 
ples of  addition  and  subtraction,  he  led  him  to  apply 
these  principles  to  other  objects  than  the  domino 
dots,  and,  indirectly,  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
mysteries  of  multiplication  and  division.  He  would 
give  him,  for  example,  ten  or  twelve  lumps  of  sugar 
and  bid  him  distribute  them  equally  or  in  different 
proportions  among  the  members  of  the  family.  Or, 
as  they  walked  together  in  the  street,  he  would  com- 
mission him  to  make  various  small  purchases  neces- 
sitating a  similar  application  of  arithmetical  princi- 
ples. In  this  way  he  tactfully  inspired  his  son  not 
■  merely  with  a  vivid  appreciation  of  the  practical 
'  importance  of  mathematics,  but  also  with  a  desire 
'  to  know  more  about  it. 

Passing  then  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  he 

I  began  to  set   him   little   problems  in  addition,   sab 

I  traction,  multiplication,  and  division,  to  be  worked 

;  out  on  paper  without  the  aid  of  domino  dots,  lumps 

of  sugar,  or  other  external  objects.     Again,  however. 

!  he  at  first  appealed  to  the  child's  instinct  for  play 

"Here,"  he  would  say,  "let  us  see  who  can  do  thi* 

first,  you  or  I.     Come  now,  add  six  and  four  and    li- 

|  vide  by  two.     I  wonder  what  the  answer  is?"     Every 

;  day  for  weeks  either  Doctor  or  Mrs.  Sidis  thus  played 

with    their    boy   by    "indirect   suggestion."    as 
I  chologists   would   call    it,   stimulating   his    interest   in 
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roatheni.iiics  Finally  so  effectually  was  his  curi- 
osity arous«?il,  a  day  came  when,  of  hi^  own  accord, 
he  tH>s'an  a  systematic  study  of  the  subject  that  had 
formerly  been  so  repugnant  to  him. 

After  this  it  was  no  longer  a  .uestion  of  urging  him 
on.  but  of  holding  him  back.  His  acutely  analytical 
mind  enabled  him  to  overcome,  almost  without  ef- 
fort, the  obstacles  so  terrifying  to  the  untrained  in- 
tellect of  the  average  child.  He  advanced  by  leaps 
and  bounds  from  rudimentary  to  higher  mathematics. 
His  seventh  year,  which  he  spent  at  home,  was  a  year 
of  unremitting  application  to  mathematical  prob- 
lems, so  intricate  and  abstruse  that  neither  his  father 
nor  his  mother  could  render  him  any  help  in  solving 
them. 

At  eight  he  entered  the  Brookline  High  School. 
Within  six  weeks  he  had  completed  its  mathematical 
course,  and  was  assisting  the  mathematical  master 
m  correcting  examination  papers  of  boys  twice  his 
age  Hut  the  study  of  mathematics  by  no  means 
absorbed  his  whole  attention  He  became  interested 
in  and  wrote  a  little  text  book  on  astronomy.  He 
wrote  another  little  book  on  English  grammar,  and 
one  on  Latin  grammar.  He  took  up  the  study  of 
German,  and  also  of  geography.  His  mind  was  in- 
cessantly occupied.  He  was  always  on  the  lookout 
for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 

It  soon  became  necessary,  however,  to  take  him 
from  the  high  school.  Apart  from  his  singular  intel- 
lectual development,  he  was  still  a  child  like  other 
children.  The  discipline  of  the  class-room  irked  him. 
His  fellow  pupils,  boys  of  fourteen  to  sixteen,  might 
hold  themselves  in  restraint  and  maintain  order  and 
quiet.  He  could  not.  He  wished  to  talk,  to  run 
around  the  room,  to  work  off.  in  one  way  or  another, 
his  abundant  energy.  He  was  continually  astonish- 
ing and  annoying  his  instructors  by  some  display  of 
physical  activity,  until  at  last  it  was  deemed  best 
to  drop  him  from  the  enrolment. 

Since  then  he  has  pursued  his  studies  at  home,  in 
the  most  literal  sense  educating  himself,  with  the 
results  outlined  in  the  opening  paragraphs. 


AN    ARCTIC  WINTER 

Captain  Edwin  Cofpin,  commanding  the  steamer 
America  in  the  Ziegler  polar  expedition  of  1902-1905, 
tells  in  The  National  Magazine  (Boston)  of  his  ex- 
periences during  the  winter  of  1004-05  at  Cape  Flora. 
Eight  of  the  party  lived  in  a  portable  house  left  by 
the  earlier  expedition  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi; 
"the  remaining  seventeen,"  says  Captain  Coffin, 
"constituting  the  ship's  crew  and  myself,  lived  in  the 
log-house  which,  with  a  small  log-hut  for  stores,  we 
also  found  there  on  our  arrival."  This  house  was 
made  suitable  for  their  winter  quarters  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: 

The  house  we  occupied  on  Cape  Flora  had  been 
double-roofed  with  inch  boards,  lapped  over  each 
other,  the  joints  being  carefully  matched.  These 
boards  had  since  been  blown  together  in  such  a  way 
that  they  looked  as  tho  piled  up  by  a  human  hand, 
tho  we  knew  that  no  mortal  had  been  there.  This 
was  the  work  of  the  high  winds — in  fact,  a  heavy  gale 
was  blowing  when  we  arrived  on  Cape  Flora.  On  the 
floor  inside  were  about  eight  inches  of  ice,  packed 
solid  and  frozen  in.  The  three  windows  were  all  out, 
but  the  storm  porch  still  protected  the  door.  A  large 
quantity  of  snow  had  blown  in  through  the  open 
window  spaces,  and  with  the  leaking  of  the  roof  had 
produced  the  ice  on  the  floor,  the  atmosphere  inside 
the  house  never  being  warm  enough  to  produce  a 
thaw.  Had  we  reached  there  a  few  years  later,  we 
probably  could  not  have  cleared  out  the  ice,  as  it 
would  have  completely  filled  the  hut;  but  now  we  set 
to.  dug  it  out.  and  repaired  the  roof  as  quickly  as 
possible.  While  this  was  being  done  we  lived  in  tents 
for  about  two  weeks;  the  house  then  being  fairly  dry, 
the  men  moved  in,  but  several  of  us  remained  in  the 
tents  until  they  blew  down,  when  I  concluded  it  was 
time  for  us  all  to  get  under  a  roof  of  a  more  solid 
description. 

Just  after  we  lost  the  sun,  I  resorted  to  a  little  pond 
in  front  of  the  house.  Here  the  ice  had  frozen  to  a 
thickness  of  about  six  inches,  and  I  had  it  cut  out  in 
blocks  which  exactly  fitted  our  windows,  so  if  we  had 
not  an  ice  palace  for  the  winter,  we  had  excellent  ice 
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IWEllTHArSFlWE!! 
Made  Self- Shaving  Popular. 

The  surest,  most  satisfactory  Safety  Razor  of  all — perfect,  yet  simple  in  every  detail. 
Shaves  the  toughest  beard  "clean  as  a  whistle,"  never  scrapes  nor  pulls,  and  the 
blade  is  always  at  the  correct  angle.  ONE  DOLLAR  buys  the  Complete  Set, — 
nickel-silver  plated  frame,  with  New  Bar,  stropping  handles,  and  7  selected  blades 
in  a  handsome  Morocco  Case.      Extra  blades,  set  of  7,  35c,  each  blade  protected. 

THe  Gift  of  Gifts  for  Men 

The  ELITE  Outfit    '  "P,e  s,lve>-pla<<-<l  frame,  ivory 
— — — — ——  handle,    12    selected     An  p/v 

blades,  in  liancisome  nioiocco  case....     IpZ.jU 

as     "  Elite," 

ad  $3.50 


TRAVELER'S   Outfit 

brush  included 


Same 

soap 


Note— GEM   Anti-hone    Razor   Strop, 
the  best  edge-producer.  50c.  and  $1.00 

Booklet  "Shavcology"  Free  on  Request. 

Gem  Cutlery  Co. 

34ReadeSt.,NewYork 

Thirty  years  in  bunneaa. 
We  are  the  original  Mud- 
ern  Safety  Hazor  Maker* 


MUSIC  LESSONS  FREE 


listed  ls>>.    Thousands 
tuition  offer  seat  free. 


in  your   own   home   for   Piano,  Ortrnn,  Violin, 
Guitar,    liinijo.    Cornet,    Ml«rht    Mingliifr   or 

>l  11  ndol 1 11.  One  lesson  weekly.  Beginners  or  ad- 
vanced pupils.  Youronb  expense  is  for  postage  and 
music,  which  averages  about  2  cents  n  day.  Est&b 
i»f  pupils  all  over  th«  world  write:  "Wish  I  had  known  of  you  before."  Booklet  and  free 
Address:  1  .  8.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  Uox  I,.   II.  .     325  I  iflli  Ave.  New  York  «  in 


SORROW 


borne    and    uplifted 
by    Christian     Faith 

Rend  the  tender  story,  "BALM  IN  GILEAD"  by  Flor- 
ence Morse  kingsley.     Small  12mo,    Cloth,  40  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


The  Lure  of  the  City 

A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  YOTTNG  MEN 
Just  Published.   By  David  James  Burrell,D.D.,LL.O.,  New  York 

12mo.  cloth.  *1.00  net.  Bv  mail.  $1.1(1. 
FUKK    dt,    WAUNACLS   COMPANY.  NEW    VI)KK 


WATCH  ES 


For  Christmas  Presents 


Use  the  LOFTIS 
SYSTEM.  It  en- 
ables you  to  make 
beautiful  and  valuable  presents  without  the  outlay  of  much  money.  By  giving  credit 
andi lowest  prices iwe  make  »5or«10  do  the  work  that  850  does  In  a  cash  store.  A  Diamond 
is  tne  ideal  gift  tor  a  loved  one— It  lasts  forever  and  every  day  reminds  the  wearer  of 
fhevln^SSunSHSSlS^1^*  bctte/  Investment  than  real  estate,  banks  or  stocks. 
wnu  S  fii  ^'u« '°^  Mperccntayear.  MAKE  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS 
now.  oena  ror  our  Christmas  Catalog,  containing  over  I,600illustrations,and  In  the 
J£L  ~Z      yourown  home  select  theartlcles  youdeslre— we  will  send  them  to  you.all 

tcharges  prepaid,  for  your  inspection.  If  you  like  them.  If  they  areall  and  more  than  we 
^  ^«— .«»— —       ^  claim,  pay  one-fifth  on  delivery  and  balance  in  eight  equal 
JP%  INNJil  dJW    monthly  amounts      We  guarantee  every  Diamond  we  sell. 
IBM  I  ^k.  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG. 
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The  Old  Reliable  Original  Diamond  and  Watch  Credit  House 

IXMC  It  TA   fSS    DEPT»    P41.  92  TO  98  STATE  ST..  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

IOKVdQ,W.JQ50  BRANCH  STORES!  PITTSBURG.  PA.,  and  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL: 

Ladles'  and  Gentlemen*! 

Solitaire  DIAMOND  Blogs. 

Terns!  ti  per  Boots, 
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Karpen   Aristocracy 
at  Moderate  Price 

You   will    find    Karpen    Furniture    everywhere   in 
homes  of  refinement,  from  the  cottage  to  the  man- 
sion.   In  the  finest  hotels  and  pub- 
lic buildings  —  every  place  where 
good  taste  and  comfort  rule. 

There  is  a  Karpen  piece  for 
every  purpose,  a  design  for  every 
taste,  a  price  for  every  pocket 
book. 

All  Karpen  Furniture 
Is  Guaranteed 

The  Karpen  trade-mark, 
shown  below,  is  found  on 
every  piece  of  Karpen 
Furniture.  It  is  a  lasting, 
binding  guaranty  to  the 
purchaser  of  material,  con- 
struction and  finish. 

If  at  any  time  a  defect  in 
material  or  workmanship 
develops,  we  will  author- 
ize the  dealer  from  whom 
you  bought  the  piece  to  replace  it  free  of  cost. 

This  trade-mark  means  genuine,  natural -grain 
leather  —  perfect  upholstering  —  Karpen  Steel 
Springs,  the  kind  specified  by  the  Government— 
fast-color  fabrics  —  the  most  enduring  inner  vital 
parts  that  skill  can  produce. 

It  is  your  protection  against 
substitution — cheap,  slipshod  prac- 
tices—flimsy fabrics  —  split  and 
artificial  leathers. 

Karpen  Style  Book  LZ 
Sent   Free   on   Request 

This  Book  contains  manj 
hundred  photographic  repro- 
ductions of  suites  and  separate 
pieces,  each  plainly  priced. 
The  great,  historic  furniture 
periodsare  explained  and  illus- 
trated. 

Many  interiors  are  present- 
ed, the  work  of  the  ablest  deco- 
rators, rich  in  suggestion  and 
instruction  for  home-lovers.  Woods  are  shown  in  the 
real  tints  of  standard  Karpen  finishes.  Genuine  leather 
is  pictured  by  color  plates,  giving  the  true  natural  grain 
and  unapproached  Karpen  colors  and  finish. 

We  will  refer  those  who  ask  to  a  local  merchant  in 
their  community  whom  we  will  authorize  to  name  spe- 
cial introductory  prices.  Send  for  this  great  Furniture 
Style  Book.  No  expense  or  obliga- 
tion is  incurred. 


S.   Karpen  &   Bros. 

Karpen  Building,  CHICAGO 
Karpen    Building,    NEW  YORK         trade-mark 
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DIX    DIAMONDS 

ARE  REAL,  GENUINE  DIAMONDS 

Bought  Direct  from  the  Larger  Cutters  of  the 
World,  Graded  and  Classed  by  our  Expert,  until 
each  one  is  marked  in  plain  fiuures  with  its  real  in- 
trinsic value,  weight  and  grade,  and  price  at  once 
at  low  as  may  be  had  in  the  world  and  have  a  guar- 
anteed cash  return,  exchange  and  loan  value. 

You  will  find  many  satisfactory  features  in  our 
modern  method  of  selling  each  individual  the  dia- 
mond that  fills  every  particular  personal  demand 
and  assures  full  value. 

Diamonds  have  advanced  steadily  for  the  Inst  ten 
years  at  an  average  of  about  ten  per  cent,  per  an- 
num and  have  proven  one  of  the  safest  modern 
investments. 

We  ship  diamonds  on  selection  to  responsible 
r>eople  anywhere,  so  that  selection  may  be  made  in 
the  privacy  of  the  home,  and  pay  the  express  charges 
both  ways  for  the  privilege  of  showing  our  goods. 

Selections  may  be  paid  for  in  cash  or  in  partial 
payments  made  convenient  to  our  customer. 

OCR  DIAMOND  BOOKS,  Set  No.  20,  explain 
our  method  of  selling  diamonds  on  the  merit  sys- 
tem, illustrate  many  beautiful  things,  are  full  of 
valuable  information  especially  tothose  uninformed 
about  diamonds,  and  may be  had  for  the  ashing,  free. 
Anticipate  your   wants   by    writing   early, 

HARRY  L.  DIX,  Inc. 

Diamond    Merchants,    Specialists 
608-11    Candler  Buildinr 
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shutters.  Then  we  took  snow  and  mixt  it  with 
water  to  plaster  up  all  crevices,  thus  keeping  out  the 
air  and  wind.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  live 
in  the  house  if  this  had  not  been  done,  as  the  warmth 
inside  would  have  counteracted  the  effects  of  frost 
outside,  producing  apertures  permitting  the  frosty 
air  to  enter  freely.  Then  we  pursued  the  well-known 
Arctic  plan  of  banking  up  our  house  thoroughly  with 
snow,  level  with  the  roof,  and  about  six  feet  thick. 
The  roof  was  like  that  of  a  shed  and  had  a  very  slight 
pitch.  The  house  was  built  on  the  plan  common  in 
the  severe  climate  of  northern  Russia.  Not  even  a 
blizzard  going  at  a  rate  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles 
an  hour  could  penetrate  that  snow  wall.  It  also 
acted  as  a  sound  barrier,  and  soon  we  were  buried  in  a 
silence  like  that  of  the  grave.  The  portable  house 
occupied  by  the  eight  members  of  the  expedition  party 
was  never  so  comfortable  as  ours. 

Knowing  that  air  would  be  essential  once  we  got 
all  banked  up,  I  inserted  a  20-inch-square  ventilator 
through  the  roof.  With  our  two  stoves,  one  for  heat- 
ing- and  the  other  for  cooking-purposes,  the  tempera- 
ture of  our  house  during  the  day  was  about  fifty  de- 
grees, and  even  in  the  coldest  weather  seldom  dropt  to 
anything  lower  than  twenty  degrees  above  zero. 

The  house  was  built  for  six,  our  party  was  seven- 
teen, therefore  our  quarters  were  rather  narrow. 

A  snow  house  with  only  a  small  ventilator  and  no 
artificial  heat  will  not  go  more  than  two  or  three 
degrees  below  freezing-point,  which  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  Eskimos  are  able  to  preserve  life  without 
such  means  of  heating  as  those  we  use. 

Of  the  experiences  and  occupations  of  the  party 
during  that  long  and  dreary  winter  at  Cape  Flora, 
Captain  Coffin  says  further: 

During  the  months  of  light  we  had  hunted  all  we 
could, — walrus,  seal  and  bear,  chiefly;  having  at  the 
time  we  left  Rudolf  Island  only  two  and  a  half  months' 
rations.  We  made  every  effort  to  provide  for  the 
long  night  which  we  knew  would  soon  be  upon  us. 
I  had  spent  many  such  nights  in  those  latitudes  and 
knew  what  to  expect. 

We  took  in  all  eleven  walruses  and  a  number  of  seals, 
and  removing  the  greater  part  of  the  fat,  we  tried  it 
out,  taking  such  parts  as  we  could  spare  from  what  we 
needed  for  the  support  of  our  fifteen  dogs,  which  we 
felt  obliged  to  keep.  In  this  way  we  got  oil  for  light- 
ing-purposes, and  the  wicks  we  made  as  best  we  could 
from  cotton  or  anything  else  that  we  could  use.  Our 
Norwegian  engineer  proved  the  most  useful  man  in 
camp  at  this  time,  helping  to  get  the  stoves  into  good 
order  and  making  lamps  with  some  solder  that  we  had 
with  us.  The  lamp  chimneys  were  made  from  glass 
bottles;  I  had  two  or  three  real  chimneys  but  they 
soon  got  broken.  We  also  had  some  wood  alcohol 
and  a  little  kerosene,  enough  for  one  small  lamp  that 
I  had  reserved  for  my  own  use.  These  lights  did 
little  more  than  produce  a  faint  illumination,  not 
possible  to  work  by  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  feet. 

After  the  darkness  shut  us  in,  we  began  to  find  the 
time  hang  heavy.  Some  of  the  men  played  cards, 
some  mended  their  clothes,  soled  or  otherwise  repaired 
their  shoes,  for  we  had  all  sorts  of  supplies  with  us, 
and  found  a  good  many  more  among  the  Abruzzi 
stores.  On  one  pair  of  shoes  I  put  three  different 
pair  of  soles.  On  an  old  ash-heap  I  found  a  pair  of 
new  soles  with  no  trace  of  the  uppers,  and  I  seized 
upon  them  as  a  treasure,  transferring  the  uppers  of 
my  own  shoes  to  them  from  the  worn-out  soles  that 
had  become  almost  useless.  We  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  footwear,  tho  we  manufactured  it  as  well  as 
we  could  from  sealskin,  which  we  had  dried  and 
tanned  to  the  best  of  our  ability;  we  never  produced 
anything  very  satisfactory  in  this  line,  and  it  prevent- 
ed our  taking  exercise  as  we  otherwise  might  have 
done. 

There  was  no  special  observance  of  Sunday  by  our 
party,  except  in  the  fact  that  it  was  the  day  I  selected 
for  distribution  of  rations,  which  I  carefully  weighed 
and  gave  out  in  equal  portions.  The  food  consisted 
of  hardtack,  sugar,  butter,  tinned  meats  and  con- 
densed milk  at  first,  tho  later  we  were  reduced  from 
this  comparative  luxury  to  hardtack  and  butter,  and 
even  of  those,  I  felt  obliged  to  be  careful 

Perhaps  where  our  lack  of  rations  prest  hardest, 
was  in  July,  1904,  when  our  tobacco  was  used  up.  We 
all  loved  to  smoke,  and  the  men  would  try  any 
substitute.  A  man  named  Smith  had  come  to  the 
island  at  one  time  in  a  yacht,  which  had  been  wrecked 
close  to  the  place  where  our  house  stood.     Some  of 
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They  are  the   strongest,   neatest,  most    durable 
on  can  buy,  ana  are  pat  up  in  sealed  boxes 
to  protect  you  against  substitution 

"NF  10"  Shoe  Laces 

Only  the  highest  grade  long-fibre  Sea  Island 
cotton  especially  processed  — goes  into  them,  and 
they  are  made  tubular  to  give  them  the  utmost 
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Made  of  fine  "Comfy  felt,"  noiseless  belt- 
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his  life-preservers  remained;  they  were  filled  with  a 
substance  which  I  believe  to  be  corn-silk,  and  some  of 
the  men  tried  to  smoke  this;  it  would  not  work,  tho 
they  mixt  with  it  all  kinds  of  wood.  One  of  the  party, 
a  Norwegian,  took  a  sort  of  tarry  substance,  cut  up 
bits  of  oakum  and  mixt  the  two  together  with  wood 
alcohol;  allowing  it  to  burn  about  two-thirds,  he  tried 
to  smoke  this  improvised  cigar;  he  was  a  sick  and 
sorry  man  that  day. 

I  hail  a  dog-skin  robe  large  enough  to  double  over 
four  times;  it  made  a  good  bed,  warm  and  soft.  We 
removed  all  partitions  from  the  middle  of  the  house, 
substituting  our  berths  to  avoid  the  frosty  walls.  It 
was  my  habit  to  smoke  in  my  comfortable  berth  and 
naturally  scraps  of  tobacco  became  scattered  through 
the  robe,  sticking  in  the  long  hair.  It  was  rather 
amusing  to  see  one  of  my  men  spend  hours  picking 
away  at  the  dog-skin  to  secure  enough  of  the  coveted 
"weed"  to  make  two  or  three  cigarettes.  If  I  had 
been  possest  of  sufficient  business  enterprise  to  take 
advantage  of  his  necessity.  I  might  have  accepted  his 
offer  and  become  owner  of  all  he  possest  in  return 
for  granting  him  the  privilege  of  searching  my  fur 
robe  for  these  morsels  of  tobacco. 

One  of  the  sailors,  a  new  arrival  at  our  camp,  made 
a  trade  with  a  young  fellow  who  gave  up  his  whole 
allowance  of  butter  for  enough  tobacco  to  make  one 
cigarette  a  day;  when  a  man  has  only  hardtack 
and  butter  to  eat,  he  has  to  be  pretty  fond  of 
tobacco  to  part  willingly  with  the  best  part  of  his 
rations  for  it. 

Before  the  long  night  came  on  I  had  owned  several 
pounds  of  tobacco  and  when  the  men  began  to  be 
hungry  for  tobacco  I  was  tempted  to  hide  mine  and 
keep  quiet  about  it.  Having  been  a  confirmed 
smoker  for  thirty-seven  years  I  rather  wondered  how 
I  should  get  along  without  my  smoke.  It  was  a  fine 
opportunity  to  test  one's  will-power.  After  I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  do  without  tobacco  and  had 
parted  with  my  private  supply,  I  occasionally  had  a 
curious  sensation  of  having  mislaid  something — 
I  would  feel  a  sudden  lack  without  knowing  what  I 
missed — then  it  would  occur  to  me,  "  I  want  a  smoke." 
I  might  not  feel  the  impulse  again  for  half  a  day,  and 
this  continued  for  a  short  time,  but  at  last  the  desire 
for  tobacco  dropt  entirely  from  me  and  I  never 
craved  for  tobacco  afterward.  In  April  the  year 
following  our  first  summer  on  the  island  we  got  some 
tobacco  from  another  camp.  The  supply  reached  us 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  there  was 
much  rejoicing  among  many  of  the  men  who  would 
rather  go  hungry  than  miss  their  smoke.  I  felt  rather 
strong-minded  and  said  I  did  not  know  whether  I 
cared  to  smoke  again  or  not.  Pipes  were  peacefully 
puffing  all  around  me;  the  odor  of  the  tobacco  filled 
the  air,  and  at  last  I  said,  "  Well,  I  guess  I  will  smoke," 
and  filling  my  pipe  I  started.  To  my  surprize  when 
I  had  smoked  about  a  quarter  of  it  I  felt  as  tho  I  had 
enough.  We  had  a  little  parade  ground,  about  five 
or  six  hundred  yards,  where  we  could  walk.  I  stept 
out  into  the  air  where  the  cliff  comes  down  with  a 
drop  of  about  i  ,200  feet.  I  was  as  dizzy  as  a  boy  with 
his  "very  first  cigar"  and  could  not  walk  straight. 
That  quarter  pipe  had  gone  to  my  head  as  no  tobacco 
has  ever  done 

At  last  the  darkness  began  to  lift  and  the  air  grew 
warmer,  but  the  thaw  brought  grave  consequences  to 
us;  the  house  leaked  badly  where  we  had  plastered 
it  with  ice  and  snow;  we  would  have  moved  out  and 
lived  in  tents  but  that  the  wetness  of  the  ground 
would  have  made  it  worse  outside  than  it  was  in. 

Very  often  during  the  months  of  daylight  we  stood 
on  the  cliff  straining  our  eyes  to  see  the  longed-for 
relief  ship;  as  the  summer  of  1905  slipt  on  we  al- 
most despaired,  but  one  day  in  July  when  hope  had 
almost  abandoned  us,  we  saw  one  of  the  boys  jumping 
up  and  down  and  supposed  that  at  last  his  brain  had 
given  way  under  the  strain.  In  fact,  many  of  us  were 
almost  crazy  with  the  monotony  and  anxiety  that 
were  upon  us  day  after  day;  we  watched  a  moment 
and  wondered  which  of  us  would  be  the  next  to  go  off 
his  balance.  When  we  went  to  him  and  saw  what  he 
saw,  the  long-looked-for  relief  ship,  I  don't  know 
whether  we  all  jumped  for  joy  or  what  we  did,  for  we 
have  no  memory  of  our  actions  in  that  hour.  Quickly 
each  man  gathered  his  little  kit,  ready  to  rush  to  the 
boats  and  leave  forever  that  island  where  death  had 
stared  us  in  the  face  for  sixteen  months  and  where  we 
had  almost  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  again  looking 
upon  the  faces  of  our  loved  ones.  In  our  frantic 
haste  to  be  gone,  many  of  us  left  behind  relics  and 
records  which  we  prized  and  later  regretted  the  loss 
of.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  months,  the  relief  ship 
Terra  Nova  had  arrived,  and  we  steamed  to  Norway, 
where  our  party  divided,  some  going  to  London,  and 
others  to  Germany. 
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American  Office,  215  Pearl  St.,  Dept.  4039.  New  York 

Special  introductory  offer :    Box  of  most  won 
derful  stone  puzzles  complete,  postpaid, 
25  cents.     But  send  your  name  for  the 
Toyland  book  with  all  particulars 
about  the  Toy  the  Child  Like* 
Best,  send  for  the  book  even 


if   you   don't   want    the 
special  25c  box  of  stone 
puzzles.      Send  the 
free  coupon 
today.  .^^ojv- 


FREE 
COUPON 


F.  AD.  RICHTER  &  CO. 

(of  Rudolstadt,  Germany) 

American  Office,  215  Pearl  St. 

Dept  4039  New  York  City 

Gentlemen :      Send    me    your   Toyland 
book  and  how  to  educate    the   child   while 
ft  plays,  FREE,  postpaid. 


Name. 


Address 

If  you  want  the  Btone  puzzles  enclose  '1~*  (rents,  but  this 
coupon  alone  brings  the  free  book,  Send  this  free  coupon 
to-day.  ii.nv. 


'Order  is  Heaven's  First  Law 

Keep   your  important   papers  and  documents  neatly  and 
conveniently  assembled   so   you   can    instantly  lay  your 
hands  on  them      Use  the  strongest,  the  most  convenient, 
the  best       THE    NIAGARA    CLIP 
Sample  box  by  mail  15c.  NIAGARA  CLIP  CO.,  Hew  York 
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Send  for  BISHOP'S  Free  Booklet 

"Worthy  Christmas  Gifts  " 

Showing  over  ioo  beautiful  and  appropriate  arti- 
r  Holiday,  Wedding  or  Birthday  Gifts,  prices 
from  51.50  to  $95.00. 

Bishop  Furniture  is  appreciated  by  those  of  dis- 
criminating taste  ;  it  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  always 
prove  a  daily  reminder  of  the  giver. 

We  ship  On  Approval  when  and  where  you 
direct,  guaranteeing  safe  delivery  and  prepaying 
freight  to  all  points  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  north  of  the  Tennessee  line,  allowing  freight 
that  far  to  points  beyond. 

C  |Q  EA  buys  this  fiomilno 
vlviww  Miihoirany   Sow- 

lllg  TslMc  It  lias  drop  leaves 
and  two  drawers  with  either  wood, 
glajs  or  brass  knobs.  Has  remov- 
able travs  and  five  compartments. 
Height,  2S  inches.  Size  of  top.  35x18 
inches.  A  $30  gift  for  only  $19.50. 

$13.50 

buys  this 
handsome 
Music  Cabinet, 

in  Golden  Oak 
or  $15  in  Genu- 
ine Mahogany 
or  Walnut.  It 
has  French 
legs,  hand- 
carved  feet, 
graceful  roll 
edge,  adjust- 
able shelves, 
and  drawer 
fitted  w  ith 
wood,  glass  or 
brass  knobs 
Height,  38  in 
Width,  20  in. 
A  |20  gift  for  $13.50. 

For  OOQ  7C  we  will  ship  this 
only  V"**'i  ■  J  large,  luxurious, 
high-grade  Genuine  Turkish  Leather 

Rocker.  Made  of  the  finest  material 
throughout  and  will  give  a  lifetime  of 
comfort  and  satisfaction.  Rockers  of 
equal  quality  sell  elsewhere  for  $50. 

Bishop's  Book  of  Correct  Furniture  Styles 

illustrates  and  describes  in  detail  over  1,000  designs  of  depend- 
able furniture — has  color  plates  of  artistically  furnished  rooms 
in  Period  and  Modern  styles.  It  tells  how  you  save  one-third 
ia  buying  direct.  While  this  book  costs  $1.50  to  publish,  we  mail 
it  to  those  who  are  interested  in  fine  furniture  on  receipt  of  —5c* 
in' stamps.     This  may  be  deducted  from  your  first  purchase. 

BISHOP  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

13-31  Ionia  Street  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

References:  Any  Grand  Rapids  bank. 


'•  Prlsrllla  "  Sewing  Table 


•<  Mozart  M  Uuste 
Cabinet 


"Jefferson"  Rocker 


T^TT>  M   rKTrix  Can!-,  circulars,    book,  news- 
J~ TTS.Xm  .£,  Paper.  Prt«s$5.  Larger.$18.  Ko- 
■v**  tary  $60.     -nve  money.     Print 

Jf  iTVHT*  f°r  others,  big  profit.  All  easy. 
Js\^^^  rules  s^nt.  Writo  factory  for 
m  |«**|r|  press  eatalog.TYPE.  paper.&c 
\#  W  XI  THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Conn. 
Testimonials  from  Cttslomprs  :  A  merchant  writes: 
"  /  never  sav>  a  printing  press  in  mu  life  before,  but 
printed  good  circular  first  day."  A  pastor  writes:  "It 
helps  mu  church  work."  Young  man  says  :  "'  /  made  $12 
evenings  in  on*  week."      Y013  can  do    as  well,  or   better 


The  Right  light 

—In  the  Right  Place, 


i*& 


You  can  have  the 
light  just  where  you 
want  it  and  just  the  way 
you  "want  it. 

Pick  it  up  and  carry 
it  into  any  room  in  the 
house.  In  the  library, 
in  the  parlor  or  in  the  dressing  room.  It  is  just  the  thing  to 
read,  sew  or  dress  by.  It  is  always  ready  wherever  you 
may  want  it  and  when  you're  through  with  it  just  set  it  away. 
For  it  isn't  confined  to  any  parti  ular  spot,  but  can  be  used 
wherever  there  is  an  electric  light  socket. 

BADGER  PORTABLE  LAMP    can  be  adjusted  from  2% 

5    feet  from   floor  or 


table.     Just  the  height  you  may  hapi  en  to  need.     You  can 
get  the  light  from  a  hundred  different  angles.     A  light  is  as 
good  as  its  location.     With  the  Badge i  y  u  can   get  the  light 
just  where  you  want  it. 
The  Economical  Light       One  lamp  in  a  Badger  Portable 


chandelier.     It  gives  yru  tea 
it  is  needed,  and  without  waste 

Just  the  Thing  forXmas ! 


worth    half    a     dozen     in     a 
ffective  illumination  right  where 


Your  electric  supply  dealer 
or  department  store  has  it.  If 
he  doesn't  happen  to  have  the  Badger  we  will  send  our  lamp 
on  approval,  express  prepaid.  [  I J 


I  deposit  $."). 00  herewith  (price  of  lamp  complete),  for  which  please    ) 

Bend  me  "The  Itarlger  portable  Lamp."     If  after  a  ten  day  trial  I  am  \ 

not  entirely  KutiHfied  1  will  return  lamp  and  my  money -hall  he  promptly 
refu  nded. 

Name 

Town State 

Dealer's  Name 

THE  VOTE-BERGER  CO.,        30  Gund  St.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


A    SAGE   OF   THE    WILDERNESS 

When  President  Taft  visited  the  Big  Trees  of  the 
Yosemite,  says  the  New  York  Sun,  he  was  properly 
introduced  to  them  by  Galen  Clark,  02  years  old, 
"sometimes  spoken  of  as  discoverer  of  the  sequoia 
groves,"  and  John  Muir,  the  Dunbar  Scotsman,  who 
"may  be  called  the  preserver  of  the  sequoias."  Mr. 
Taft  could  hardly  have  had  a  better  guide  than  the 
latter,  "who  as  geologist,  floral  and  faunal  naturalist, 
and  wilderness  roamer  and  sage  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  generation  "  The  Sun  con- 
tinues: 

He  is  in  his  seventy-second  year,  and  yet  is  as  clear 
of  intellect  and  almost  as  sturdy  of  limb  and  youthful 
in  spirit  as  in  those  days  when  he  camped  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  the  high  Sierras,  companion  of  the  bear,  the 
water-ouzel's  only  auditor,  and  poet  of  nature  in  all 
her  forms  and  voices.  A  man  must  have  a  stout  heart 
and  a  great  sou!  to  be  at  home  in  the  rugged  wilder- 
ness as  John  Muir  has  been,  in  her  storms  and  snows 
as  well  as  in  her  calms  and  golden  moods,  patiently 
learning  the  lesson  of  evolution  from  ice  crystal  and 
pine  needle,  hearing  the  music  of  the  spheres  as  he 
meditated  under  the  stars  or  toiled  up  the  glacier, 
and  emerging  from  the  absorption  and  the  fastnesses 
a  sunny  philosopher. 

John  Muir  constantly  preaches  the  safety  of  the 
wilderness  and  the  kinship  of  its  wild  life.  "No 
American  wilderness  that  I  know  of."  he  says,  "is  as 
dangerous  as  a  city  home  'with  all  the  modern  im- 
provements.' One  should  go  to  the  woods  for  safety, 
if  for  nothing  else."  Bears  are  peaceable  folk — 
Muir  ought  to  know,  since  he  has  met  many  bears  in 
his  time  and  never  went  armed;  the  rattlesnake  is 
beautiful  to  look  at  and  as  harmless  as  he  is  hand- 
some; the  Indians  are  dead  or  "civilized  into  useless 
innocence." 

A  cool  head  and  a  sure  foot  have  taken  John 
Muir  to  the  highest  crags  and  down  the  roughest 
gorges  without  mishap  so  often  that  he  can  conceive 
of  no  peril  in  them.  He  describes  only  one  climb 
when  he  felt  uneasiness  of  the  issue.  Carried  down 
a  steep  in  the  caress  of  an  avalanche  he  experienced 
only  exhilaration.  In  a  gale  in  the  great  woods  he 
scaled  a  pine  to  sway  with  it  like  a  bobolink  on  a 
marsh  reed,  that  he  might  be  in  motion  with  the  storm 
and  share  in  its  tremendous  music.  Nothing  in 
nature,  elemental  or  vital,  has  held  a  terror  for  him, 
nor  has  he  ever  acknowledged  a  hardship  in  exposing 
himself  to  her  violent  moods.  Taking  along  just 
enough  simple  fare  to  sustain  life,  John  Muir,  sublime 
in  his  faith  and  sufficient  unto  himself,  has  gone  into 
the  deep  Sierras  for  study  and  meditation:  his  trans- 
criptions prove  his  familiar  footing  with  nature  and 
that  she  has  taken  him  to  herself.  We  have  called 
John  Muir  a  poet,  altho  he  is  also  a  matter-of-fact 
geologist.  In  his  books  you  find  such  ecstasies  as 
this — he  is  describing  the  fountains  of  the  Yosemite 
National  Park: 

"The  small  rills,  with  hard  roads  to  travel,  dropping 
from  ledge  to  ledge,  pool  to  pool,  like  chimes  of  sweet- 
toned  bells,  slipping  gently  over  beds  of  pebbles  and 
sand,  resting  in  lakes  shining,  spangling,  shimmering, 
lapping  the  shores  with  whispering  ripples,  and  sha- 
king overleaning  bushes  and  grass;  the  larger  streams 
and  rivers  in  the  canyons  displaying  noble  purity  and 
beauty  with  ungovernable  energy,  rushing  down 
smooth  inclines  in  wide  foamy  sheets  fold  over  fold, 
springing  up  here  and  there  in  magnificent  whirls, 
scattering  crisp,  clashing  spray  for  the  sunbeams  to 
iris,  bursting  with  hoarse,  reverberating  roar  through 
rugged  gorges  and  boulder  dams,  booming  in  falls, 
gliding,  dancing  with  cool  soothing  murmuring  through 
long  forested  reaches  richly  emnowe-ed — filling  the 
grand  canyons  with  glorious  song,  and  giving  life  to 
all  the  landscape." 

John  Muir  is  no  unsocial  hermit,  but  kindly  and 
genial  and  modest  as  becomes  a  great  man.  Mr.  Taft 
must  have  found  him  human  and  companionable,  as 
Emerson,  Asa  Gray,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  hosts  of 
distinguished  men  have  known  him  to  be.  It  is  only 
when  such  people  look  up  Muir  that  the  world  hears 
of  him — the  average  man  has  to  brush  up  his  informa- 
tion to  draw  him  from  the  obscurity  which  is  so  con- 
genial to  him.  But  in  spite  of  himself  he  can  not  pass 
from  memory  so  long  as  endures  the  vast  Alaskan 
glacier  named  after  him. 


AN  IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT 

for  Husband 

for  the  Wife 
for  Anyone 


Rsh  the  Button-end  Ifest' 


Before  you  decide  what 

:ift  you  will  give  mis  year,  send  for  our  beautiful  1910  catalog 

of  the  easy,  luxurious,  comfortable 


The   Push-Button    Kind 

You  can't  buy  a  better  present.      By  simply 
pressing  a   button  you  get  any  one  of  nine 
easy,  restful  positions.       $10  to  $60 — all 
woods,  all  upholsterings.  At  dealers- 
hut  send  for  catalog  to  make  / 
selection. 

The  Royal  Chair 
Company 

148  Wall  St. 
Stnreis 
Mich. 


200,000 
in  Use 


Fine 
For 
Convalescents 


Foot  Rest  Slides  Back 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.    Niagara  Clip  Co,,!*. ? 


Learn  How 

to  Ride 
Horseback 


I  guarantee  to  teach  any  man,  woman  or  child 
.0  become  an  expert  ruler  by  my  direct,  simple 
correspondence  instruction.  Learn  to  ride  cor- 
rectly as  well  as  train  horses  forthe  saddle;  teach 
your  horse  fancy  gaits  and  tricks.  Many  secrets 
never  before  disclosed.  Twenty  years'  experience. 
Hundreds  of  sueoessful  students. 

Write  today  for  handsome  prospectus,  "Riding 
and  Training  the  Saddle  Horse."  Free  on  request. 
Prof.  Jesse  Beery,  409  Academy  St.,  Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio 


CONCRESS 


606 
G01D  EDGES 


THEUSPUYtNCCMtDCo. 


50  Cents  per  Pack. 


PLAYING  CARDS 

—  Gold  Edges.— 

NEW  DESIGNS 

90  Picture  Backs 
LARGE  INDEXES 


PLAYING  CARDS 


More  Sold  Than  All 
Others  Combined. 

LARGE  INDEXES 


OFFICIAL  RULES  OF  CARD  GAMES 

MOYLE     UP    TO    DATE. 

SENT  FOR  15  C,  IN  STAMPS,  OR  3  SEALS  FROM  CON- 
GRESS WRAPPERS, OR  6  FLAP  ENDS  OF  BICYCIE  CASES 
DEPT.39.TME  US.PIAYIN6  CARD   CO.  CINCINNATI. U.S  A. 
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For  Children 


— Under  S  year* 

— Between  S  and  10  years 

— Between  10  and  IS  year* 

Start  a  Home  Library  this  year  for 
the  children. 

Let  the  foundation  be  a  few  good 
books  in  a 

Bookcase  Unit 

We  furnish  lists  of  the  "World's 
Best  Books"  for  'Kiddies''  as  well  as 
"Grown-ups"  —  besides  an  art  cata- 
logue replete  with  interesting  plans 
for  the  home. 

Write  Dept.    V    today  for  both 
publications.    Sent  free. 

3l>c9lofec  Wernicke  Qo.. 

Cincinnati,  U.  S.  A* 


■ATI  Vol    -in 

The  Presto  Music  Turner  and  Holder? 

AS  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT.  Turns  music  instantly— a  paga  Ht 
»  time — and  again  if  deetred.  returns  it  to  place  of  begin] 
whether  music  is  in  book  or  loose  sheet  form.  Baablafl  the  »■  !-••- 
tion  to  be  rendered  &j  smoothly  and  as  evenly  as  though  written 
fntirt-ly  on  one  page.  For  uee  on  piano,  organ  or  mualc  Stand 
and  is  s>  simple  in  construction  that  a  child  ran  operate  it.  there 
being  lu-thiug  to  get  out  of  order.  Can  be  operated  either  by  hand 
or  foot  Is  endorsed  by  the  musical  profession.  Comes  packed  in 
a  neat  box  not  larger  than  a  music  roll. 

Price.  M  60  delivered  ;  and  if  not  found    to    be  perfectly  *ati*.- 
fa<4ory  It  may  be  returned  and  money  will  be  refunded. 

Ki-otivcd  Grand  Highest  Award   at   Alaska-luLon-Paeile  rxpoclllun 

Booklet  sent  upon  request. 

MECHANICAL  SPECIALTY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


2©  I.  4  3t.«f«*   ,  V  Y.  City. 


\M»i -on.    IVdiiii. 


KLIP  BINDERS 

Sell  upon  intrinsic  merit.       Free  illustrated  price-list. 

1 1  V  have  no  "follow-up  system." 
H.  H.  BALLARD  Pittsfield.  Mass. 


Stove 

Our  Direct-From-Factory- 

To-You  Selling  Plan. 


Write  for  our  Catalog  No.  525  and  compare 
our  prices  and  quality  with  others.  That's  all 
the  proof  you  need. 

Thousands  of  our  customers  have  written  us 
there's  no  better  stove  than  the  Kalamazoo 
anywhere  at  any  price.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
are  now  in  use.  Our  catalog  tells  you  how  to 
buy — how  to  know  a  good  stove.  Our  credit 
plan  makes  paying  easy  for  all  responsible 
persons. 

We  make  stoves  and  ranges  of  every  kind. 

Select  from  our  Catalog — buy  direct  from  us 
— the  manufacturers — for 

Cash  or  Credit 

360-day s'  approval  test.    Freight 
prepaid.    Safe  delivery  guaranteed. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO..  Mfr^ 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


A  Keda.nvo.Z09, 

Direct  to  You 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Truth  and  the  Tiger. — " Truth  crusht  to  earth 
will  rise  again,"  said  the  ready-made  philosopher. 

"Yes,"  answered  the  discouraged  New  Yorker, 
"but  Tammany  frequently  does  the  same  thing." — 
Washington  Star. 


Thrift,  Thrift,  Horatio.— John  D.  Rockefeller 
never  wearies  of  impressing  on  the  young  the  folly 
of  mean  and  parsimonious  habits.  In  one  of  his 
most  recent  interviews  he  said: 

"These  miserly  people  reap  nothing  but  discom- 
fort from  their  false  economies.  Take,  for  example, 
the  case  of  Mrs.  Silas  Long  of  Sussex. 

'  '  Martha,'  said  old  Silas  one  fall  day,   '  I  think 
I'll  go  and  get  a  few  apples  from  the  orchard.' 
"  He  looked  at  her  timidly.     She  said: 
'Well,  be  careful  now,  Si,  only  to  pick  the  bad 
ones.' 

'Suppose  there  ain't  no  bad  ones,  Martha?' 
'  Then  ye'll  have  to  wait  till  some  goes  bad,  of 
course,'  the  old  lady  snapt.     '  We  can't  afford  to  eat 
good,   sound  fruit  wuth  three  cents  a  bushel.'  "  — 
5;.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


Will-power. — He — "So  your  husband  has  given 
up  smoking?  It  requires  a  pretty  strong  will  to 
accomplish  that." 

She — "Well,  I'd  have  you  understand  that  I  have 
a  strong  v  .11." — New  Zealand  Free  Lance. 


A  Permanent  Job. — Caller — "Snip  &  Co.  have 
employed  me  to  collect  the  bill  you  owe  them." 

Owens — "  You  are  to  be  congratulated,  sir,  in  se- 
curing a  pe.manent  position." — Tit-Bits. 


When  It's  a  Failure. — "  I  hear  Binks  says  mar- 
riage is  a  failure." 

"  It  was  in  his  case.  She  married  the  other  fellow." 
— Los  Angeles  Express. 


Reasonable.  —  In  1747  Mr.  John  Brown  was  in- 
vited to  become  the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Hingham. 
There  was  but  one  opponent  to  his  settlement,  a 
man  whom  Mr.  Brown  won  over  by  a  stroke  of  good 
humor.  He  asked  for  the  grounds  of  his  opposition. 
"  I  like  your  person  and  your  manner,"  was  the 
reply,  "but  your  preaching,  sir,  I  disapprove." 
"Then,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "we  are  agreed.  I  do  not 
like  my  preaching  very  well  myself,  but  how  great 
a  folly  it  is  for  you  and  me  to  set  up  our  opinion 
against  that  of  the  whole  parish."  The  force  of  this 
reasoning  appealed  to  the  man,  and  he  at  once  with- 
drew his  objections.  —  The  Christian  Register. 


TRADh       MARK       KEG 


Squaring  the  Family  Circle. — Smith  walked  up 
the  street  the  other  evening  with  a  box  of  chocolates 
under  one  arm  and  a  big  package  of  meat  under  the 
other. 

"Hello,  Smith."  said  Brown,  "gone  in  for  house- 
keeping.'    I  didn't  know  you  were  married." 

"  I'm  not  yet  " 

"What  arc  you  doing  with  those  chocolates  and 
meat,  then  ? " 

"Going  to  see  my  girl." 

"Do  you  have  to  furnish  the  family  with  meat 
already "'." 

"Oh,  no;  the  sweets  are  for  the  girl  and  the  meat 
is  for  the  dog.  I  have  to  square  both." — The  Sacred 
Heart  Review. 


Dangerous  Beasts. — The  teacher  had  been  tell- 
ing the  class  about  the  rhinoceros  family.  "Now, 
name  some  things,"  said  she,  "that  are  very  dan- 
gerous to  get  near  to,  and  that  have  horns."  "Au- 
tomobiles!" replied  little  Jennie  Jones,  promptly. 
— New  York  World. 


Distant  Relationship. — "Are  you  related  to 
Barney  O'Brien?"   Thomas  O'Brien  was  once  asked. 

"Very  distantly,"  replied  Thomas.  "I  was  me 
mother's  first  child — Barney  was  th'  sivinteenth." 
— Chicago  Daily  Socialist. 


KEEP  BABY5 
SKIN  CLEAR 


By  the  Constant  Use  of 

0JT1CURA 
SOAP 

Assisted,  when  necessary,  by  Cuti- 
cura Ointment.  These  pure,  sweet 
and  gentle  emollients  preserve, 
purify  and  beautify  the  skin,  scalp, 
hair  and  hands  of  infants  and 
children,  prevent  minor  e/uptions 
becoming  chronic,  and  soothe  and 
dispel  torturing,  disfiguring  rash- 
es, itchings,  irritations  and  chaf- 
ings.  Peace  falls  on  distracted 
households  when  Cuticura  enters. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  Depots:  London,  27, 
Charterhouse  Sq.;  Paris,  10,  Rue  de  la  thaussee 
d'Antin:  Australia,  R.  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney:  India, 
B.  K.  Paul,  Calcutta:  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.: 
Jaoan.  Maruya,  Ltd.,  Tokio;  So.  Africa.  Lennon. 
Ltd.,  Cane  Town,  etc.:  U.S.  A.,  Potter  Drug  &  Chem. 
Corn..  Sole  Prors.,  133  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston. 

83-Cuticura  Book,  post-free.  32  paees  of  valuable 
•nformatlon  on  Care  of  the -Skin.  Scalp  and  Hair. 


A  Useful  Xmas  Gift 

for  the  Home  that  will  be  of 
service  to  every  member  ot  the 
family-  the  "Vale"  Itevuiviiig 
Cloak  and  lint  Tree.  The  most 
serviceable  device  of  the  kind 
made.  It  takes  up  vety  small 
space,  accommodates  a  dozen 
cloaks, six  ha  s  and  umbrellas. 
Made  entirely  of  Metal, 
Polished  Old  Copper  Finish, 
height  6  feet,  hook  length  u}$ 
inches.  Head  piece  revolves, 
making  it  easy  to  use  all  hooks. 

Tile  "  Vale  ''  is  also  unequaled  for 
Physicians'  and  Dentists'  Reception 
Rooms.  Don't  delay,  order  to-day- 
price  complete  $3.00.  Money  bach- 
it  not  satisfied. 

VICTOR  M.  GRAB  &  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers  and  Distributers 
lis;  Asbland  IHoek.  Chicago.  111. 
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The  Appreciated    Xmas  Gift 

What  more  acceptable  gift  can  you  imagine  than  a  luxuri- 
ous office  cushion? 

It  will  give  the  recipient  real  office  luxury.    It  will  make 
those  long  busy  hours  at  the 
office  mort  comfortable. 
A  Kenyon  lasts  for  years. 
It  is  a  constant  reminder 
1  of  your  thoughtful  gener- 
osity.    This    is    not    like 
many    Xmas   gifts    that 
last  but  a  few  days  and  are 
soon  forgotten. 

The  ICenyon  Fibre  Cushion 

is  an  elegant  cushion  in  fine  leather  finish.  It  is  filled  with 
a  downy  silken  fibre  treated  specially  by  our  own  patented 
process. 

That  is  why  it  keeps  its  shape  and  wears  indefinitely 

We  will  make  to  your  order,  in  either  Tar.,  Black  or 
Maroon,  a  Kenyon  Fibre  Cushion  to  fit  any  chair. 

Let  us  quote  you  special  prices  on  cushions  for  your  win- 
dow seat  or  for  any  other  purpose  any  size  -any  shape 
Orders  reaching  us  before  December  15  will  be  delivered 
in  time  for  Xmas. 

Ask  us  for  samples  of  assorted  coverings  and  prices. 

Mail  coupon  with  paper  pattern  exact  size  and  shape  of 
chair  or  window  seat  to  be  covered. 


, FREE  TRIAL  CERTIFICATE . 

The  R  L.  KENYON  CO.,  Dept.u,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Send  cushion, 
tern.     After  ten 
from  $1  75  to  $2 

express  prepaid,  as  per  paper  pat- 
days   I'll  send  you  the  cushion  or 
50,  according  to  size. 

Dealer 

Name 

Town 

s  Name 

State 

Government  Positions 

A  Civil  Service  Manual  by  Ewart,  Field 
and  Morrison  prepares  for  the  examina- 
tions. 

Adopted  by  over  500  Business  Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.'s,  and  Public  Evening  Schools. 
Three  volumes  with  maps,  $2.50  postpaid 
Mr.  Field     250  page  Hone  Study  catalog  free.    Write  to-day. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 

Dapt.  85.     SPRINGFIELD,    MASS. 


Unprofitable  Smartness.— A  London  clothier 
was  never  known  to  acknowledge  that  he  didn't  have 
anything  a  possible  customer  might  ask  for.  One 
day  a  customer  entered  the  shop  and  asked  if  he 
had  any  trousers  made  especially  for  one-legged 
men. 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  merchant.  "What  kind 
do  you  want?" 

"Dress  pants,"  said  the  man.  "The  best  you've 
got." 

Hurrying  into  the  rear  of  the  shop,  the  enterpris- 
ing merchant  snatched  a  pair  of  trousers  and  snipped 
off  the  right  leg  with  a  pair  of  shears.  Hastily  turn- 
ing under  the  edges  he  presented  them  to  the  cus- 
tomer. 

"That's  the  kind  I  want.     What's  the  price?" 

"Thirty  shillings." 

"Well,  give  me  a  pair  with  the  left  leg  off." 

A  month  later  the  clothier  was  pronounced  con- 
valescent and  on  the  right  road  to  recovery. — The 
Sacred  Heart  Review. 


Not  So  Serious.— Ted— "  Isn't  Tom  thinking 
rather  seriously  of  getting  married?" 

Ned — "He  couldn't  have  thought  very  seriously 
about  :t,  for  he  has  gone  and  done  it." — Brooklyn 
Life. 


Not  Half  Bad. — Young  Woman  (adoringly) — 
"  It  must  be  awfully  nice  to  be  wise  and  know — oh — 
everything!" 

Yale  Senior — "  It  is." — Yale  Courant. 


A  Mighty  Metaphor. — This  comes  from  an 
article  which  appeared  in  a  leading  New  York  paper 
last  month.  "When  Dr.  Frederick  Cook  stamped  his 
mukluks  on  the  icy  hub  of  the  earth's  axle,  he  switched 
into  his  identity  the  colossal  current  of  unrivaled 
fame,  and  instantly  became  a  magnet." — Christian 
Life. 


Actual  Nugget  of  Gold  Scarf  pin.  Unique  Xmas  Gift,  Made  ol  pnre 
gold  ore  mounted  in  rt.ugh  as  taken  frnm  mine.  Handsomest  srarfpin 
made.  Money  refunded  promptly  if  dissatisfied.  Send  $1, money  order  or 
currency,  today  and  get  pin  by  return  mail.  J  E.COl.l.lE.Dept.  12.  2332 
Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.    €Igar  Dealers — Write  for  circular. 


TYPEWRITERS  .S& 

All  tbe  Standard  Machines  Sold  or  Rented  Any. 
where  at  J^to  l£  M'f'r'a  Prices,  allowing  Hent»l 
to  Apply  on  Price.  Shipped  with  privilege  ol 
examination.  BS#""Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog  V. 
Typewriter  Emporlum,92-94  Lake  StnChieifO 


Mounf  Beautiful  Birds 

We  can  teach  you  by  mail  to  mount  and  stuff 
Birds,  Animals,  Game  Heads,  Fishes, 
Tan  Skins,  etc.  Just  what  every  sportsman  and 
hunter  needs.  Quickly,  easily  learned  by  men, 
women  and  boys.  Cost  very  low.  Success  guar- 
anteed, big  profits.  Free — New  catalog  and  Taxi- 
dermy Magazine.     Write  today.     Northwestern 

School  ofTaxidermv4039ElwoodBldg.,0maha,Neb. 


PA   Ty  C5  |  C*  i\  I        An   Intimate  Apprecia- 
FK  T\  O  I  1     §\  \m    tive  Description  of  this 
Masterpiece.     By  R.  H.  Haweis.     Cloth,  40 cents. 
FUNK  &  WAQNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


Are  Your  Manuscripts  Returned  ? 

IF  SO.  YOU  NEED 

The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  the  Printer 

Containing  directions  to  authors  as  to  the 
manner  of  preparing  copy  and  correcting 
proofs,  with  suggestions  on  submitting 
manuscripts  for  publications. 

By  FRANK   H.  VIZETELLY 

Associate  Editor  of  The  Standard  Dictionary 

The  Mail,  New  York:  "The  most  exhaustive  and 
the  most  succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service 
of  the  young  author." 

12mo.  Cloth  Binding,    148    Pa^es.    Cle»wr   Print 
Price,   75   Cents 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


A  Favor. — Little  Dorothy's  papa  had  been  very 

ill  with  appendicitis,  but  at  last  she  was  permitted 
to  see  him.  When  the  nurse  came  to  take  her  away 
she  hung  back  a  moment. 

"Haven't  I  been  very  quiet,  pa?" 

"  Yes,"  whispered  the  parent. 

"Then  won't  you  do  me  a  big  favor,  papa?" 

"Certainly,  what  is  it,  my  child?" 

"Let  me  see  the  baby." — Des  Moines  Register  and 
Leader. 


There  Are  Others. — A  big-hearted  Irish  poli- 
tician in  a  Western  city  had  just  left  a  theater  one 
night  when  he  was  approached  by  a  beggar,  who 
said: 

"Heaven  bless  your  bright,  benevolent  face!  A 
little  charity,  sir,  for  a  poor  cripple." 

The  politician  gave  the  man  some  coins,  saying: 
"And  how  are  you  crippled,  old  man?" 
"Financially,    sir,"    answered    the    beggar,    as    he 
made  off. — Lippincott's  Magazine. 


Rimes  Out  of  Reason 

When  the  English  tongue  we  speak 

Why  is  "break"  not  rhymed  with  "freak"? 

Will  you  tell  me  why  it's  true 

We  say  "sew,"  but  likewise  "few"; 

And  the  maker  of  verse 

Can  not  cap  his  "horse"  with  "worse"? 

"Beard"  sounds  not  the  same  as  "heard"; 

"Cord  "  is  different  from  "word"; 

"Cow"  is  cow,  but  "low"  is  low; 

"Shoe"  is  never  rimed  with  "foe." 

Think  of  "hose"  and  "dose"  and  "lose"; 

And  of  "goose"  and  of  "choose." 

Think  of  "comb"  and  "tomb"  and  "bomb"; 

"Doll"  and  "roll"  and  "home"  and  "some." 

And  since  "pay"  is  rimed  with  "say," 

Why  not  "  paid  "  with  "said,"  I  pray? 

We  have  "blood"  and  "food"  and  "good"; 

"Mould"  is  not  pronounced  like  "could." 

Wherefore  "done,"  but  "gone"  and  "lone"? 

Is  there  any  reason  known? 

And,  in  short,  it  seems  to  me 

Sounds  and  letters  disagree. 

— The  Church  Review. 


'The  Laugh  Trutt— Their  Book" 


HUMOROUS 


HITS 


and 

HOW  TO 
HOLD  AN  AUDIENCE 


BY 

GRENVILLE 

KLEISER 

Author  of 
'How  to  Speak  In  Public' 


A  new  collection  of 
successful  recitations, 
sketches, stories, poems, 
monologues.  The  fa- 
yoritenumbers  of  favor- 
ite authors  and  enter- 
tainers. The  book  also 
containspracticaladvice 
on  the  deliveryof  the  se- 
lections. Thelatestand 
best  book  for  family 
reading,  for  teachers, 
elocutionists,  orators, 
after-dinner  speakers, 
and  actors. 

ELSIE  JAMS,  the  wonder- 
fully clever  protean  actresa, 
says:  "I  can  not  speak  in  too 
high  praise  of  the  opening  re- 
marks. If  carefully  read, will 
greatly  assist.  Have  several 
books  of  choice  selections, 
but  I  find  some  in  'Humor- 
ous Hits*  never  before  pub- 
lished." 

Cloth,  12mo,  Slfi  p«e« 
Prlee.$lnrt;po«tp«id$l.ll 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS 

COMPANY 
44-60  E.  23d  St.,  Hew  Tork 


Who  Wrote 

"The  Doxology" —  "Nearer  My 
GodtoThee"  "Come,  Holy  Spirit, 
Heavenly  Dove" — "A  Charge  to 
Keep  I  Have  " — "Ash  ep  in  Jesus, 
Blessed  Sleep  "  —  "Awake,  My 
Soul,  Stretch  Every  Nerve"  - 
The  Tie  That  Binds"— "Rock 
of  Ages  Cleft  for  Me"? 

In  fact,  many  of 

The  Hymns 

■which  in  childhood  we  learn 
and  cherish  through  life;  which 
at  the  bier  of  some  beloved  one  we 
listen  to  with  moist  eye;  which  at 
the  close  of  a  happy  Sabbath  day 
we  sung  at  the  seashore,  in  the 
mountains  or  at  the  fireside. 

We  Love 

to  hear  them  sung  again  and  again 
and  never  tire  of  them.  Some  of 
life's  tenderest  chords  are  insepar- 
ably bound  up  with  these  hymns  so, 
that  in  death  they  are  the  touch- 
stones for  sorrowing  hearts  that 
revere  our  memory.  No  book  could 
afford  you  greater  spiritual  re- 
freshment than  just  such  a  work  as 
is  here  brought  to  your  notice.  Get 
it  and  read  it;  you'll  sing  these 
hymns  with  new  meanings  in  them 
— the  hymns  you  love. 

So  Well  ? 


-"Blest  Be 

English 
Hymns: 

their  Authors 
and  Histcr.v, 
by  Rev.  Samuel 
W.  Duffield,  D.D. 
cites  in  alpha- 
betical order 
the  first  lines 
of  over  1  SOO 
hymus,  giving 
a  brief  biogra- 
phy of  author 
and  circum- 
stances attend- 
ing its  compo- 
sition. 8vo, 
cloth.  675  pp. 
$3  00. 

Bishop  Vincent 

Bays:  "It  is  in- 
valuable  in 

promoting 
hymn  s  c  r  - 
vices." 

O"  An  indis- 
pensable bonk 
to  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  fa- 
vorite   hymns. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,     New  York 


A  WORKING 

GRAMMAR 

OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
By  J.  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D.       Justi»»u«d 

i2mo.  cloth,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  #1.62. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 
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Thrift 


The    Gift    of 

The  One  Best  (lift 

Cct,  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
D  **    REAL    ESTATE    NOTES 

$500  Denomination;  maturities  one 
to  twenty  years.  Interest  payable 
semi-annually. 

Security  ia  every  case  is  of  UNQUESTIONED 
character.  All  papers  prepared  by  us.  We  col- 
lect all  interest  coupons  and  principal  notes  for 
purchasers   of   these    securities    free    of   charge. 

Buy  the  boy  or  girl  one  for  a  Christ- 
mas Present,  that  will  mature  the 
year    they    become      f    age. 

It  will  be  a  fine  present,  with  twice  yearly  re- 
minder to  the  recipient  of  your  wise  forethought. 
Write  as  for  circulars  giving  full  details  of 
Notes   we   are    offering. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  -  -  $9,500,000 

Mercantile    Trust     Co., 

SAINT    LOUIS.    MO. 


Family  Politics. — Knicker — "Jones  thinks  he 
is  boss." 

Bocker — "But  his  wife  is  the  board  of  estimate." 
— Brooklyn  Lift-. 


A  Bear  Story. — "Have  you  ever  heard  the  story 
of  'Algy  and  the  Bear'  "?  asked  a  boy  of  his  father. 
"  It's  very  short. 

"  Algy  met  a  bear. 
The  bear  was  bulgy. 
The  bulge  was  Algy." 

— London  Daily  News. 


AH  That  Was  Left  Of  It.— First  Autoist— "  Is 
that  the  same  automobile  you  bought  this  spring?" 

Second  Autoist — "All  except  the  body  and  three 
wheels." — Catholic  News. 


IDEAL  FOR  CHRISTMAS   PRESENTS 


BOOK 

HOLDER 


which  holds  book  or 
magazine   in    correct 


lh&    W  ^k  s^  position    while     you 

1"       '        ^ read.     Saves  eye  and 

nerve  strain. 
Attaches  instantly  to  chair  or  rocker.     Sent  postpaid  for 
$2.50.     Nickel  or  Copper  finish. 

THE  REST-U  BOOK  HOLDER  CO..  2164  E.  Screnty -Third  St.. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Booklet  for  asking.     Live  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 


A  Simile.— "What  a  beautiful  sight  it  is,  Mrs. 
Bates,  to  see  your  two  little  boys  always  together!" 
the  summer  boarder  exclaimed,  in  an  ecstasy,  on  the 
approach  of  Bobby  and  Tommy  Bates,  hand  in 
hand.  "Such  brotherly  love  is  as  rare  as  it  is  ex- 
quisite." 

Mrs.  Bates  nodded  in  pleased  assent. 

"  I  tell  Ezry."  she  said,  "that  they're  as  insep'r'ble 
as  a  pair  of  pants." — The  Youth's  Companion. 


Apropos   of   that   Bust. — Motto  for   Dr.    Bode: 
Vent,  vidi,  Ja  Vinci. — Punch. 


The  Emmanuel  Movement  or 

ENTAL 
HEALING 

Mind,  Religion  and  Health 

A  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Emmanuel 
Movement,  showing  how  its  principles  can 
be  applied  in  promoting  health,  curing  dis- 
ease and  in  enriching  our  daily  life." — By 
Robert  tHacdon»\6,.\rinister of ths Wash- 
ington Avenue  Church,  Brooklyn,  Ar.  Y. 

"  It  is  well  worth  reading,  especially  that  part  which 
deals  with  the  principles  of  the  Emmanuel  Movement 
by  question  and  answer  "—Charles  H.  Park- 
hurst,  O.D.,  LLD.,  New  York. 

Handbooks  Recommended: 

"  I  asked  Dr.  Worcester  what  medical  writers  he  fol- 
lowed for  authority  and  sanction.  He  put  in  my  hand 
Dr.  Paul  DuBois'  '  Psychic  Treatment  of  Nervous  Dis- 
orders' and  Dr.  Schofield's  illuminating  work  of  the 
British  Medical  Society  on  'The  Mental  Factor  in 
Medicine.' "—Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Macdonald, 
Brooklyn.  From  Sermon, preached February  24,  iqoS. 

THE  PSYCHIC  TREATMENT  OF 
NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

By  Dr.  Paul  BuBois,  University  of  Bern; 
Translated  by  Smith  Ely  Jelliffe,  M.D  ,  and 
William  A.  White,  M.D.  8vo,  Cloth,  471 
pages.  Copius  Index.  Price,  #3.00  net; 
postpaid,  $3.25. 

THE  MENTAL  FACTOR  IN  MEDICINE 
or  THE  FORCE  OF  MIND 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E. 
London,  Eng.  i2mo,  Cloth,  374  pages. 
Price,  #2.15,  postpaid. 

Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  McComb,  Emmanuel 
Churoh,  Boston:  "I  constantly  recommend  them  to 
the  sufferers  who  come  to  us,  and  it  will  give  me  pleas- 
ure to  continue  to  do  so. " 

FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY.Publishers 

44-60  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


The  Syndicated  Hero. — "Let  one  man  stand  at 
my  right  hand,"  Horatius  quoth,  quoth  he.  "Let 
one  abide  at  my  left  side  and  keep  the  bridge  with 
me.  Three  men,  I  wot,  can  make  it  hot  for  caitiff 
foes  like  these;  and  when  we  write  about  the  fight, 
we'll  share  the  royalties." — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


The  First  Thing. — Mrs.  Wise — "So  you're  going 
to  marry  and  go  to  housekeeping,  eh  ?     Why,  you 
don't  know  the  first  thing  about  keeping  house." 
Miss  Pert — "Oh,  yes,  I  do." 
Mrs.  Wise — "I'd  like  to  know  what?" 
Mi>s  Pert — "The  first  thing  is  to  get  a  mar.  to 
keep  house  for." — Catholic  A'ews. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

November  10. — It  is  announced  that  Herbert 
Gladstone,  British  Home  Secretary,  has  accepted 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  United  South  Africa. 

November  20. — The  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
in  session  at  Toronto,  reelect  Samuel  Gompers 
president,  John  Mitchell  vice-president,  and 
Frank  Morrison  secretary. 

November  22. — The  British  House  of  Lords  begins 
the  debate  on  the  budget. 

Earthquake  shocks  and  volcanic  eruptions  are  re- 
ported from  Teneriffe. 

Domestic 

November  19. — Father  John  B.  Tabb,  poet  and 
priest,  dies  at  Ellicott  City,  Md. 

November  20. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court 
for  the  District  of  Missouri  orders  the  dissolution 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust. 

Twenty  miners  are  found  alive  in  the  St.  Paul 
Mine,  at  Cherry,  111. 

November  21. — The  annual  report  of  the  Isthmian 
Canal  Commission  is  published,  estimating  the 
total  cost  of  the  canal  at  $375,000,000;  Presi- 
dent Taft  says  that  he  expects  the  canal  to  be 
finished  in  five  years. 

November  22. — The  annual  report  of  the  United 
States  Treasurer  recommends  higher  pay  for 
Federal  employees,  and  urges  retrenchment  in 
national  expenditures. 

The  Wright  Company  is  incorporated  at  Albany 
for  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  operation  of  air- 
ships. 

November  23. — Representative  David  de  Armond 
is  burned  to  death  at  his  home  in  Butler,  Mo. 

November  24. — The  President  confers  with  At- 
torney-General Wickersham  regarding  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Law  and  the"  white-slave"  traffic. 

November  25. — Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Miss 
Ethel  Roosevelt  return  from  Europe, 


CIGARS  forXMAS 
on  FREE  TRIAL 


Our  Unique  Holiday  Idea 
"Made  Expressly  for  Mr 


»> 


Our  Free  Trial  Offer: 


See  Box  Illustrated 

Nn  trift  is  n lore  appropriate  or  acceptable  than  a  box  of  GOOD 
cigars,  and  the  easiest,  safest  and  surest  way  to  jet  the  RI(»HT 
cigars  is  BY  MAIL — directly  from  our  factory  at  strictly  whole- 
sale prices  OI'R  FREE  TRIAL  OFFKR  is  a  yuarantee  of 
satisfaction  and  an  assurance  of  tho  highest 

quality  ami  finest    woikmansh  ip,   which    ia   of 

vital  Importance  at  this,  the  Christmas  buying 
season.  We  highly  recommend  the  La  Reclaina 
Panola  This  cigar,  which  is  being  enjoyed 
by  thousands  of  particular  men,  is  hand-made 
in  the  size  and  shape  here  illustrated.  It  has 
a  long  Havana  filler  wrapped  with  tho  finest 
quality  of  Imported  Sumatra  and  is  a  mild, 
delicious,  fragrant  cigar,  which  will  burn 
nly  with  a  firm  white  ash 

Write  the  re- 
quest on  your 
business  letter-head  and  we  will  ship  our  cigars 
to  you  on  free  trial.  If  they  please  you,  as 
we  are  sure  they  will,  send  payment  within 
ten  days  However,  you  reserve  the  privilege 
of  smoking  five  or  Nix  samples  at  our  expense 

and  returning  the  balance  of  the  cigars,  ex- 
pressago  collect,  should  you  not  care  to  con- 
sider the  shipment  a  purchase 

Our  Special  Holiday  Feature: 

To    cmpliji-ote    the    eare    with    wbirh    you 

Nelepted    Hie    p  11  rrhils.-  no     that     join      tilt     will 

in-  exceptionally  Impressive,  we  villi  neatly 
Imprint  on  the  hnx  the  name  of  the  man 
to    « de  hi    the    eiirui-R    are    to    be    presented 

**  HAIIK  EXPRESSLY  FOR  MR. ."' 

Sep  illustration.  This  speelal  paeking  places 
a  ni-w  value  on  cigars  as  Christmas  gifts, 
making  them  doubly  acceptable. 

!^|Y^'"""!j — -"^l 


Price 
for  50 
$225 

OUR  FREE   TRIAL   OFFER   enables  you  to 
order  cigars  from  us  with  the  greatest  of  con- 
fidence, knowing  that  they  must  represent   a 
product  "f  the   highest  type   in    quality  and 
workmanship.       Furthermore,     we    are    the  j 
largest  manufacturers  selling  cigars  exclusively  , 
— BY  MAIL — from    factory  to  smoker  direct  ! 
and  by  thus  eliminating  tho    profits   and    ex- 
penses of  jobbers,  salesmen  and  retail  dealers  I 
OUR  CUSTOMERS  E.NJOY  A  SAVINtJ  OF  FIFTY 
PER  CENT. 

OUR  CHRISTMAS    BOOKLET,  sent  free  on  I 
request,  places  before  yovi  in  exact  sizes  and  in  | 
natural  colors,  handsomely  packed  for  Holi- 
day gifts,  a  variety  of  cigars  at  various  prices.  ' 
By  making   ha    Reclama  cigars  your  general  ' 
gift  this  year  you  can   cut  your  Holiday  Re- 
membrance bill  in  two  without  any  sacrifice 
in  quality  or  quantity. 


Write  to  us  to*  day 

Qf^cIamdGhonEfctOi 


Exact  Size 

4 'a  in.  long 


E  HRIDCEWW 


£stlB75 


101  H  Lenox  Avenue 


Inc. 

New  York  City 


A  POWERFUL  HISTORICAL  NOVEL 

UNDER  PONTIUS  PILATE 

By  WILLIAM  SCHUYLER 
HISTORICALLY  CORRECT 

''The  most  daring  and  at  the  same  time  Intensely 
interesting  historical  novel  of  the  past  ten  years." 
—Religious  Telescope,  Dayton,  O. 

"The  book  will  be  found  historically  correct. 
The  author  has  spent  many  years  in  the  study  of 
the  manners,  customs  and  beliefs  of  those  times." — 
Milwaukee  Sentinel: 

"The  author  has  his  history,  his  topography,  his 
iconography  well  in  hand,  unmarred  by  anaeron- 
isms.  His  Roman  writes  like  a  Roman ;  his  Jews 
talk  like  Jews."— St.  ionts  Mirror. 

"  Tie  author  gives  Palestine  and  the  events  of 
Christ's  time  their  exact  historical  perspective." — 
Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

"  Mr.  Schuyler's  many  years  of  study  and  devo- 
tion to  the  history,  manners  and  customs  of  those 
times  have  enabled  him  to  produce  an  authorita- 
tive piece  of  writing."— Newark  (N.J.)  Advertiser. 

l2mo,  cloth.  Illustrated.    $1.50 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  23rd  St.,  New  York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Diges-"  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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[  December 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 


Tfie  centre  of  Winter  Oul-of-Door  life  in  tfie  middle  South 

Free  f  rem  cl.matic  extremes,  and  wholesome  in  every  respect 
FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS.— The  only  re«ort  having  THREE  GOLF 
COURSES,  all  in  pink  of  condition,  Country  Club,  40,000  Acre  Private 

Shooting  Preserve,  Good  Guides  and  Trained 
Dogs,  Fine  Livery  of  Saddle  Horses,  Model 
Dairy,   Tennis  Courts,   Trap  Shooting,  etc. 
NO  CONSUMPTIVES  RECEIVED  AT  PINEHURST 
Through  Pullman  Service  from  New   York  to 
Pinehurst    via  Seaboard  Air  Line.     Only  one 
right  out  from  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.    Don't  fail  to  send  to 
Rjfc'jjjfc.  nearest  railroad  offices  for  literature,  lllus- 
:•••:.    tratinq  the  out-of-door  features  of  PINE- 
"  HURST  and  giving  full  details  of  attractions. 
Send  Tor  illustrated  literature  and  list  of 
Golf,  Tennis  and  Shootinf  Tournaments 
Pinehurst  General  Office:  Pinehurst,  North  Caro  - 


■<MJ|Olf»Jvr' 


-,'^:.'  lina,  or  Leonard  Tufts,  Owner.  Boston,  Mass . 


ANCIENT  CITIES 

of  Yucatan,  Mexico 

YUOaTAN  is  a  wonderland  of  prehis- 
toric art.  for  here  are  to  be  found 
more  than  fifty  ruined  and  partly  buried 
cities  of  Mayan  oritrin.  Thine  won- 
derful ruins,  of  which  no  history  is 
extant,  are  evidences  that  here  existed 
a  civilization  when  every  other  of 
earth's  inhabitants  was  an  untutored  savage. 
Yucatan  is  intensely  interesting  and  is 
easilv  reached  by  means  of  the  magnificent 
WAUD  LINE  steamers  from  New  York. 
fiend  for  literature  describing  TU©  An* 
••lent  Itnlns  or  Yucatan  to 
Department  B,  Ward  Line,  New  York.or 

YUCATAN  TOURS  BUREAU 
P.  O.  Box  25  Progreso,  Yuc,  Mex. 


T ABETS  HIGH-CLASS  TRAVELS 

Small,  select  and  limited  parties 

The  Holy  Land 
Turkey  &  Greece 

Booklet  and 
further  particu- 
lars on  request. 

389  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


EGYPT 


SALIM  L.  TABET, 


THE  COLLVER  TOURS 

Jan.  8 


EGYPT 


HOLY 
LAND 
TURKEY    C0U       9 

creece   reni  c 

SOUTH   AMERICA,  JAN.  8 

IAPAN     I'xI'im  iident   or 
JninH  I'ai'ly  Arrangements 

Write  for  Booklet  that  interests  you 
424    !.<»»  I-  I  OV  STKKKT,  ROSTOK 


FLORENCE  VILLA  Jj«£ 

tion  Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  regions. 
Hunting  and  fishing.  500  acres  orange 
groves.  Modern  accommodations.  Open 
Dec.  15th.     Write  for  terms  and  booklet. 

H.  GUY  NICKERSON.  Florence  Villa  P.  P.,  Fla. 

SKETCHING   TOUR 

4  months.    Feb. 
Artt-tudy;  Travel 
Alexander  Robin- 
son, Inst  ructoi 

10th  Year,   100  Testimonials,    111.   Booklet. 

Sec.  "ART  TOURS."  22  Aldworth  St.,  Boston 


SPAIN 


!$555 


CIIDflDr     Ten  weeks,  $500    inrlus 
tUnUrC)  M;iy,  Seven  r»i 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  S 

health  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-tropic  Snuthei  m 
Arizona,  easily  reached  by  the  S;mt;i  Ke.  Climate 
froBtlesf,  rainless,  sunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  moun- 
tain trails,  shoot  quail,  play  tennis  or  Fwim  out- 
doors. High-Hass  hotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouse*.  Write  for  booklet. 
A.  VV.  CHAFFEE,  Mgr.,  Box  K,    Hot  Springs,  Ariz. 


Sailing 
mtries;  Passion  Play; 
including  Oberaminergau.  Small  party.  Two  vacan- 
cies. MRS.  L.  K.  RAIINES,  State  Secretary  Ilom« 
Mission  Society,  48  MeDunough  St.,  Hrooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EUROPE  IN  1910 

Passion  Play,  Ct.  Britain,  Rhine, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  8375 
to  8600.    -Si*  .Parties.    Circular  free 

Lft  FRANCE  TOURS,  BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

FLORIDA    GI"LF    COAST     HUNTING;     BOATING; 

surf  and  still  water  bathing.  Boca  Grande 
Pass,  the  famous  Tarpon  fishing  grounds. 
Good  hotels.  Terminus  Charlotte  Harbor 
&  Nor.  Ry.  Write  f.r  interesting  booklet 
to  (i.  P.  Act.     liuca  Grande,  Florida. 

EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

29th  Season  —  limited  parties- 
exceptional  advantages.  DR.  and 
MRS.  HOWARD  S.  PAINK,  148 
Ridge  Street,  Glens  Fall«,  NY. 


$250 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14-Z      III    \<«>\     STREET,       ROSTOV 

UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2,000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19  Trinity   PI.,    Boston. 


SOUT 

RICA — > 

A  Cruise  to 

SOUTH   AMERICA 

Brazil.    Argentina. 
Vruguay  and  Chile 

FIRST  TRIP  OF   ITS   KIND 

ever  arranged — will  be  made  by 
the 

S.  S.  BLVECHER 

(12,500  tons)   leaving   New  York 
January    22,    1910.      Duration  81 
days.    Cost  $350  upward. 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


ROUND   February  8th 

$1475   THE  WORLD 

Passion  $240°° 

Play   EUROPE  (60  days)  end  up 

Educational  Tours.  Preparatory  Reading. 

THK    BOSTON    TRAVEL   SOCIETY 

aim  ■><•■  -kelcj  Hldg.,  Bontou 


r\ni  C  MT  <l'i'KM  TWF.LFT1I  *v 
\J  rilCIl  I  M  AL  IKIISI,  February 
5,1911).  73  days.  $400  and  up,  by  specially 
chartered  oruiser.  Three  cruises  'round 
the  world.  '■  ours  to  Europe. 
F.  O.  CLARK,  Times  Building,  New  York. 

niirPTiur    oiimti«nnti.ii 

PALESTINE  r^tic^v^r 

E'eventh  season.    Viiriety  of  tours  nt  dif- 
ferent dates  »u<l  prices.     Write  f   r  booklet. 
H.  V*.  HI  \MVI.  A  CO. 

102  Congregational  House        Boston,  Mass. 

■^B  Europe.    Comprehensive,    leisurely    tours. 

£pLab  Si'l'-ii'1»'l  leaders,   reasonable    rates. 

T  Organizers     of      small       parties      wanted. 

■■  •American  Travel  Club.       Wilmington,  Oil. 

PALESTINE-  1910 

Oberammergau 

Write  for  particulars  and  itinerary 
THE    CHAUTAUQUA    10UII8,  Applcton,  VTUconsin 

Egypt  mid  Palestine JHOOO 

Hi-MIkIi   Isles  Tour 2SO 

Olii>i';iiiiiiii>i'i.'!iii    Special '.'SO 

lie  I'll  II-  \  1  lions-  Itoin.  - 1 Ion        400 

S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

CDCC  TRIP  t°  Europe  or  in  America 
■  net  I  [III  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  orirnnizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Adores 
BABCOI'k'S  TOI  lis  ll:lj  Dean  St.,  Krookl)n 

JOHNSON'S  TOURS  £™^ 

June, 1910,  Ilttrh-pradp.  12th  year.  Itottb  and  ninp. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 

EUROPE,agJhe  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tours,  llos  1055         Pittsburg 

WORLD  TOURS  ISTj^JSTISS 

IIKIIMII  KM  Its  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. November  Tour  to  Spain,  Sicily, 
Italy,    France. 

Twelve  Tours  in   1910  for  all    parts  of 
Europe,  including  Oberammergau. 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year)       S3  Broadway,  iliew  Vork 


COOK'S  CRUISES 
AND  TOURS 

HOLY  LAND,  JAPAN,  SOUTH 

AMERICA,  WEST  INDIES 

The  Best  Combinations  by  Every  Line 

Everywhere 

COOK'S  new  system  of  "Travel  Without 
Trophic  "  providesan"invisiblecourier" 
everywhere  throughoutatour.  A  unique 
service  that  only  (  0  0  K  can  furnish. 
Wtite  for  details.  Independent  Travel 
Tickets  everywhere,  good  at  any  time. 
COOK'S  Traveller's  Checks  are  Good  All 
Over  the  World. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

New    York    (4    offices),  Boston.   Philadelphia, 
Chicago,    Montreal,    Toronto,    San    Francisco, 
and  140  offices  abroad. 
70  TOURS  TO  EUROPE.      Officially  appointed 

Agents  for  the   OBERAMMERGAU    PASSION 

PLAY. 


WHERE  TO  GO  NEXT  £££* 
WINTER— SUMMER  (fetf-A 

northern  hemispheie  is  blanketed  with 
snow.  New  Zealand  is  nt  its  best,  with  ft  per- 
fect climate  and  nntur;  1  wonders  that  rival 
the  world's  greatest;  and  on  the  way  there 
one  sai  Is  over  sum  mer  seas  to  the  enchant 
ine  islands  of  Tahiti  and  Rarotonga,  etc 
January  1  t'>  the  midsummer  cruise  to  MIL- 
FORD  SOUND  is  made;  nothing  like  it  for 
scenery  and  genuine  adventure. 

TAHITI  AND  RACK  (24  days).  $125.  1st 
class.    Sailings,  Dec  28,  Feb.  2,  etc 

WELLINGTON  ANI>  BACK,  $260,  1st 
class,  44  days  (meals  uud  berth). 

MM  Til    SKA   ISLANDS   (nil  of  them)  S 
months'    tour.      Tahiti,     Rarotonga,     New- 
Zealand  Tonga.   Samoa.  Fiji   and   Hawaii 
$400  (including  MII.FORD  SOUND  $488,751 
Write  lor  Itineraries  to 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

673  Market  Street San  Francisco,  Cat 


OBERAMMERGAU 

The  Passion  Play  1IMO 

Next  year  Europe  has  an  interest  which 
comes  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  our  plane 
include  Oberammergau.  Our  itineraries 
are  read*.  Send  for  them.  Ask  also  for 
Kiu-ee»t*d  Readings  about  the  Passion  J'lay. 

iii  in:  1 1'  op  i  Mviiiinv  TittiEi 

19  Trini-y  Place.  Ponton,  Hw. 

ORIKXT- Firo  weeks  in  Egypt— Palestine 
•  >ltl  It  t  M>ll  Id.  tl'-Eleven  Tours. 
\OK  I  II  CAPK-With  or  without  Russia 
AltT    TOIIK-ltaly,    Germany.    Holland. 
England. 

Our  lenders  show  you  much  modern  life 
THK  CIIAITA'QPA  TOURS  APPI.KTON,  WIS. 


EUROPE 


You  will  go  SOME- 
TIME,   why  not   in 
1910,  with  the  added 
attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  for  Booklet 
MARSTERS     loltl  II.V     TOI  Its 
298  Washington  St.,   Host,  n 
31  West  'lhirtieth  St..  New  York 
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European  Tours 

Parties  Limited—  Good  Hotels 

$170  up— Best  References 

DAVIDSON'S    IOI  Its 

5931   Peon  Avenue,  Pinstinre.  Ps. 


s 


The  Home  To-day  1,™^,^ 


id  a  tampering  wilh 
the  laws  of  nature.  Dr.  U.S.  POMEROY,  the  author  of 
this  book,  speaks  on  this  delicate  subject  from  a  phy- 
sician's point  of  view. 

Much  needed  advice  on  courtship  and  the  fun- 
damental truths  underlying  a  happy  marriage 
is  here  given  in  a  wholesome  form. 


Love. 


M3rrid0e       ''  's  rran'c  ano-  s°u,,d  counsel  toward  the 
I    <xy     •     proper  fulfilment  of  the  marriage  bond 
which  will  save  many  a  bitter  life  or  ruined  home. 

Mafprnjtv      The.  author  speaks  with  the  utmost  di- 
lllljr.     recmess  ancj  propriety  on  this  subject ; 
its  perversion  and  its  far-reaching  effects. 


Unnnu  UnlriA      The  herrt  of  society  is  the  home, 

n<x\i\iy  nuiue.    and  the  heart  o{  the  home  is  the 

cradle.    Topics  directly  relating  to  the  wellare  of  mother 
and  child  should  be  conscientiously  read. 

Read  "  The  Ethics  of  Marriage."  Frank  heart  to  heart 
talks  by  H.  S.  Pomeroy,  M.D.  Wholesome,  practical, 
straightforward.    Price,  Sl.OO,  postpaid. 


FUNK   &   WACNALLS   COMPANY,  44-60  East  23d  Street,   New  York 


Stars  of  the  Opera 


A  charming  book  for  lovers  of  high-class  music.      By  Mabel  Wagnalh.     It  contains  descrip- 
tive sketches  of  the  plots  and  the  music  of  several  of  the  leading  operas,  and  a  series  of 
graphic  personal  conversations  with  the  great  singers,  telling  the  stories  of  their  early  studies 
and  difficulties,  their  first  successes,  and  their  methods  of  work,  together  with  many  interesting  incidents  in  their  careers. 

St.  Louis  Glebe-Democrat :  "  Being  a  trained  and  thorough  musician,  Miss  Wagnalls  writes  with  authority  and  with  an  artistic  understanding  and  appreciation.  A  read- 
ing of  her  book  before  listening  to  an  opera  makes  the  performance  a  great  deal  more  enjoyable,  and  reading  it  afterward  brings  to  the  mind  many  delightful  recollections. 
The  chapters  devoted  to  the  human  sick  of  the  artists  are  full  of  charm  and  cause  the  reader  to  feel  that  he  almost  has  a  personal  acquaintance  with  these  stars  of  the  opera  " 


FUNK     A     WAONALLS 


i2mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  $1.20  net;  postpaid,  #1.30. 
COMPANY,  <44-60      East 


:3d     Street,     New    York 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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in  tlila  column,    to   deoida   question*    coucernias    the 
■orrael    u.-<-   "f    warda,  ihe    Kunk  <fc    Wagiialln    Standard 

MeUunarj  18  t  oimuileti  ah  ui  biter. 


fWlii'iitn ■  i *  detirtna  prompt  aruwen  mil 
commudateii  on  prtpauiuij  poetag*. 

"Duns  Scotus,"  Cincinnati,  O. — "Please  give  the 
origin  of  the  word  'sundae'  as  applied  to  ice  cream 
with  fruit  juice.  It  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
dictionaries  " 

tho  this  term  is  recorded  in  the  dictionaries,  its 

origin  can  not  be  stated  definitely.  It  probably  had 
its   source   i:>  college  circles.     The   S  Dic- 

tionary (p,  21  79,  col.  i),  defines  the  word  as  "  A  cool- 
ing refreshment  consisting  of  ice  cream  and  of  crusht 
fruit  or  ilavoring  essence." 

"E.  J.  B.,"  Odessa,  Mo.— The  use  ol  the  verb 
"carry"  in  the  sense  of  "escort,"  "conduct."  or 
"accompany,"  is  colloquial,  and  not  grammatically 
correct.  In  the  general  uses  of  this  term,  it  means 
actually  to  convey  or  bear,  either  in  the  mind  i>r 
upon  or  about  one's  person,  that  to  which  reference 
is  made.  Its  use  in  the  sense  of  "guiding"  or  "con- 
ducting" in  the  sentence,  "He  carried  the  horses  to 
■Aater,"  is  incorrect — preferably,  "He  drove  the 
horses  to  water,"  or.  "  He  led  the  horses  to  water." 

"E.  M.  P.,"  New  YoTk  City. — "Kindly  inform  me 
how  the  word  'classified'  is  separated       Is  it  class 
ified,  classified,  or  classi-fied?" 

The  correct  syllabication  of  this  word,  as  given  in 
the  Standard  Dictionary,  is  clas'si-fied,  and  the 
word  may  be  properly  divided  on  any  one  of  these 
svllables. 

"C.  F.,"  New  Orleans,  La — "With  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  adjective  'bad'  and  the  adverb  'badly' 
in  the  following  sentence,  please  tell  me  which  is 
correct:  '  I  came  into  the  room,  and  I  felt  bad  (or 
badly)  when  I  wrote  the  theme.' 

Care  should  be  taken  to  discriminate  between 
these  two  words.  If  the  idea  intended  to  be  con- 
veyed is  that  you  did  not  have  your  accustomed 
vigor  and  consequently   wen    feeling  out  of  health, 

>r  indisiMjsed,  "bad"  is  the  proper  form  of  the  word 
to  employ.     "Badly"   would  refer  to  your   manner 

if  feeling,  in  relation  to  the  sense  of  touch;  whereas 
bad"  refers  to  the  condition  or  state  of  your  feel- 
ings or  health.  The  sentence  correctly  reads:  "I 
.ame  into  the  room,  and  I  fell  bad  when  I  wrote  the 
theme." 

"A.  D.."  Toronto.  Canada  — The  placing  of  a 
negative  in  a  sentence  is  largely  left  as  a  matter  of 
choice  with  the  writer,  according  as  one  construc- 
tion or  another  expresses  most  forcefully  the  idea 
'ie  has  in  mind.  The  result  of  the  negation  is  gen- 
erally the  same,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  sentences 
following:  "Students  habitually  read  no  daily 
papers,"  is  equivalent  to.  "Students  habitually  do 
not  read  daily  papers."  Also,  "No  figures  were  ob- 
tained" expresses  the  same  idea  as  is  contained  in 
the  sentence,  "Figures  were  not  obtained."  The 
negative  may  usually  be  connected  with  any  par- 
ticular phrase  upon  which  the  emphasis  is  to  be 
placed. 

"A.  H.  M.,"  Mt.  Airy.  N.  C  — '  Please  give  the 
orrect  rendering  of  the  sentence,  'Two  parties  in 
me  day  is  (are)  more  than  is  (are)  good  for  me.'  " 

In  this  sentence  "  parties "   is  the  subject  of  the 

■  erb,  and  as  it  is  plural  in  form  and  sense,  requires 
i  plural  vert) — "Two  parties  in  one  day  are."     This 

■  dearly  disposes  of  the  first  part  of  the  sentence;  in 
the  second  part  an  ellipsis  occurs  of  the  subject 
governing  the  second  verb  This  subject  is  mani- 
festly "parties,"  understood  after  the  word  "more," 
and  as  "parties"  is  plural,  the  form  of  the  verb  is 
also  plural.  The  sentence  should  read:  "Two 
parties  in  one  day  are  more  than  are  good  for  me  " 


The  Privileged. — "  I  hope  you  don't  mind  my 
asking,"  said  a  woman  diffidently,  "but  should  I 
call  you  professor  or  doctor  ?  ' 

"Oh,  call  me  anything  you  like,"  was  the  great 
man's  rejoinder.  "Some  people  call  me  an  old 
idiot." 

"Really?"  the  lady  murmured,  with  sweet  inno 
cence.  "But  then,  they  would  be  people  who  knew 
you  intimately."- -The  United  Presbyterian 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Southern  Pacific  Steamships 


NEWYORK-NEW  ORLEANS 


Choice  of  Rail  Lines  Returning 

Journey  may  start  at  interior  points 

DELIGHTFUL   TRIP   THE   YEAR    ROUND 

Round  Trip  Fare  S63.Q0 

iNQt'IHI 

L.    H.   NUTTI^O,    General   Passenger    Agent 
1  158-366-1   Broadway,  N.  Y. 
Or  Any  Southern  Pacific  Agent. 


Winter   Travel 
Number 

We  call  the  particular  attention 
of  our  readers  to  this  annual  feature 
of  The  Literary  Digest  which  will 
appear  in  the  issue  of 

December  Eighteenth 

A  midwinter  vacation  or  a  win- 
ter tour  is  meeting  with  increasing 
favor.  Our  readers  belonging  par- 
ticularly to  the  classes  accustomed 
to  winter  travel  will  find  this  issue 
helpful. 

A  comprehensiveoutlineof 
attractive 

Winter  Tours  and  Resorts 

will  appear  containing  many  help- 
ful suggestions  for  the  prospective 
tourist. 

Our  readers  will  find  also  in  this 
issue  the  announcements  of  some  of 
the  leading  tour,  transportation  and 
resort  managements. 

TheJiteraryDigfest 


This  Winter  Go  to 

Porto   Rico 

The  voyage  from  New  York  is  about  four  and  a 
half  days  by  our  luxuriously  equipped  steamers. 
The  bracing  climate,  tropical  at  a  time  when  it  is 
bitter  cold  here,  makes  it  an  ideal  Winter  resort. 

A  special  cruise  of  three  weeks  can  be  taken 
from  New  York  to  and  around  the  island.  The 
steamer  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire  trip.  The 
principal  ports  are  visited.  The  cost  is  but 
$140,  covering  all  expenses. 

Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

12  Broadway,  New  York 

Branch  Ticket  Office,  290  Broadw.iy 
OrlinMOMiA   Hlimotin,    Principal   Cities 


OLD  MEXICO 


Luxurious  PRIVATE  PULLMAN 
TRAINS  with  DINING  and  OBSER- 
VATION cars  operated  on  exclusive 
time  schedules  (DAYLIGHT  TRAVEL 

EVERYWHERE)  reflect  and  empha- 
size the  comfortableness  of  modern 
travel.  No  other  way  quite  so  sat- 
isfying —  no  other  country  quite  so 
interesting  —  a  wealth  of  delightful 
experiences  under  perfect  travel 
conditions.  Trains  leave  the  East 
FEBRUARY  3d  and  24th. 


WRITE  FOR  BOOKLET 


RAYMOND  &  WHITCOMB  CO. 

NEW  YORK,  22->  fifth  Are.    BOSTON,  8011  Washington  St. 
PHIl, A.,  1005    Chestnut  St.      PITTS.,  522  Smithtield  St. 
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Kennel  Directory 


IF  you  want   a  reliable,  all  round  dog  for  the  country 
home,   a   self-contained    nog  suitable    for   a   lady's 
escort,  an  enjoyable  and    docile   companion   for   a 
child, send  for  36-page  handsomely  illustrated  booklet  on 

THE   AIRDALE    TERRIER 

the  gamest,  handsomest,  and  most  intelligent  dog 

COLNE  FARM  KENNELS,  Montreal,  Can. 

Home  of  the  World's  Foremost  Champions. 
The  oldest  and  largest  breeders  in  America. 


Champion 
"Southport  Summit" 

Collies 

Don't  buy  until 
you  investigate 
my   Kennels 
and  prices. 

White  Neck 

Collie  Kennels 

Rrownsburg,  Ind. 

CHOW  CHOWS 


Choice  puppies  and 
grown  stock  for  6ale 
by  celebrated  Champion  "Chinese  Chum" 
and  other  well-known  sires.  Address  John 
Dohson.  Mgr.,  Blue  Dragon  Kennels,  Great 
Neck.  L.  I.  


BAROAI.VS  in  broken  and  unbroken  Set- 
ters,  Pointers,    Hounds,  I  <>.v  Ter- 
riers. Pit  tames. 
Virginia  Kennel.  Staunton,  Va..R.F.D.  No  1 

COLLIE  PUPPIES  cFhTmsp1o2(2 

Squire  of  Tytton  and  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan's$5,000championWishawClinkerstrain; 
are  grand  sable  and  white,  perfect  health, 
past  two  months  old;  make  winners  highest 
class;  males  $15,  females $12;  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  such  hieh-elassstock  at  such 
low  prices;  to  be  in  time  for  ChrUtmas. 
orders  must  be  sent  immediately;  we  supply 
full  pedigree  with  each  puppv,  and  when  re- 
quested, copy  of  the  book.  "THE  USEFUL 
COLLIE  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  HIM  SO." 
free.  VINECEEST  FARM  KENNELS. 
Falls  Church,  Va. 


RIPPING  RABBIT  AND 
FOX  HOUNDS 

Pedigreed  Beagles  ;  best 
training  brings  best  results  ; 
broken  where  Rabbits  and 
Foxes  are  plentiful  ;  not  city 
bred  dogs.  J.  MASON,  Me- 
chanic Falls,  Me. 


THE    HEAVIEST  COATED    COLLIE 

IN  THE  WORLD  I 
Send    for    Photo   (Cabinet  size)    Free. 
Have  some  beautiful  puppies  ready  to  ship. 
Selby  Collie  Kennels,  Pontiac,  Mich.,  Im- 
porters and  breeders  of  High-Class  Collies. 

FfIR  ^AI  F  Some  beautiful  Great  Dane 
l"n  JiXLtLi  Puppies  six  weeks  old.  brin- 
dle  color.  St.  Bernards,  Pointers.  Setters. 
If  you  want  a  first-class  dogfor  a  Christmas 
present  write  me.  Fred  P.  Kirby.  Woodbury,  N.J, 

SCOTCH  COLLIES  FOR  SALE 

The  best  on  earth.   The  home  of 
Champion  Wlshaw  Clinker 

PROSPERITY  FARM,    Parish,  New  York. 


The  Children's 
Friend 

Cocker  Spaniels  of 
the  right  type;  thor- 
oughbreds only,  win- 
ning strains,  Home 
of  Champion  Danny 
Deever.  Sale  list  on 
application. 
Lackawanna  Kennels, 
Glenburn,  Pa. 


RED  FOX  HOUNDS 

Six  fine  young  hounds  from  12  months  to  2 
years  old  ;  six  well-trained  hounds  from 
two  to  three  years  old.  We  have  the  fastest 
and  gamest  running  hounds  in  the  South. 
Each  dog  fully  guaranteed;  no  cheap  scrub 
stock.  If  you  want  the  best, write  us.  Roque- 
more  A   Co.,    Thomaston,   Upson  Co.,  Ga. 


iti.oonnoi  mis 
The  ltl>l    in    vuiiiii    t 

Reference: — American  Kennel  Club  Stud  Books 

i>it.  KNOX,  Danuury,  «•«►  w 


POINTERS 

Puppies,  Broken  Dogs,  and   Brood  Bitches. 

The  best  there  is  in  this  breed. 

Every  one  guaranteed. 

U.  R.  FISHEL       -       -       Box  D,  Hope. Ind. 


SCOTTISH    TERRIERP 
NEWCASTLE   KENNELS  A 

Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline,  Mass.  W 

AIREDALES   AND  BULL  TERRIERS 

for  breeding  purposes  or  for  "pais"  and 
watch  dogs  in  the  country  house.  Kenwyn 
Kennels.    Point     Pleasant,     New    Jersey. 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 

A  Fine-Blooded,  Intelligent  Dog 

TO  ASSIST  our  readers  in  the  selection  of  fitting 
Christmas  Presents,  we  present  in  the  Kennel 
Directory  above,  numerous  announcements  of  high- 
grade  Kennels  and  breeders  of  fine  dogs. 

Few  gifts  will  more  frequently  and  more  effectively 
call  to  memory  the  thoughtfulness  and  esteem  of  the 
giver  than  the  living  present  in  the  form  of  a  hand- 
some, well-bred  dog. 

Be  sure  to  look  for  this  department  again  in  the 
December  11th  issue,  next  week 


Classified  Columns   | 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

INVESTIGATE  CALIFORNIA  SECURI- 
TIES which  return  from  5%  to  6M'<S  on  the 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks, 
Bankers,  Trust  Companies,  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regaiding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  to  return  greatest  yield  ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Security, 
Water  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  COIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN   CALIFORNIA,     Los     Angeles.    Cal. 


6%  ON  SMALL  LOANS 
h%  ON  LARGER  LOANS 
Secured  by  first  mortgages  on  high-grade, 
income-bearing  Real  Estate,  where  values 
are  conservative  and  gradually  increasing. 
We  protect  every  investor  until  principal 
and  interest  are  paid  in  full.  With  several 
years'  experience  the  officers  of  this  Com- 
pany know  the  borrowers,  values  and  titles. 
If  you  are  a  large  or  small  investor,  write  us. 
THE     GREENE     COUNTY     ABSTRACT 

AND  LOAN  COMPANY 
Springfield  Missouri 

WHAT  BETTER  Xmas  or  New  Year's 
present  than  this  I  We  issue  Certificates 
of  Deposit  for  $100  (or  multiples)  bearing 
SEVEN  PER  CENT,  a  year  interest,  pay- 
able semi-annually.  Secured  by  First 
Mortgage  on  City  Real  Estate  in  hands  of 
Trustee — and  so  certified. 
E.  M.  MARTIN.  Secretary.  Key  West.  Fla. 


WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM   AND    CITY    LOANS    in    the    best 
sections     of     the     State    of     Oklahoma 
SOUTHWESTERN     MORTGAGE     LOAN 
CO.,     P.  O.  Box  277,     Shawnee,  Oklahoma 


RE-INVEST  your  January  Dividends  in 
1%  Farm  Mortgages  well  supervised.  Every 
client  protected.  Highest  references.  Book- 
let.   Hamilton  llureh,  Att'y,  Box  14,  JlcKae,  (ia. 

PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  JO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co..S49  "F."  Washington, 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington,  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer. 
E.  E.  Vrooman,  806  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  re f- 
eremes.  Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer.  612  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Patents— Mason.  Fenwick  A  Lawrence.  Pat- 
ent Lawyers,  610  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Est. 49  years.  Best  references.  Careful  work. 
Terms  moderate.   Booklet  and  advice  FUSE 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

"MY  OWN  PHILOSOPHY  and  other 
Poems  and  Dramas."  This  is  a  300-page 
book,  8vo,  cloth  ;  finely  bound  and  full 
of  original  ideas.  Send  postal-note  or  draft 
of  $1.50  to 

WERNER  EGGERTH 
1614  Montgomery  Ave.  Spokane,  Wash. 

HOTEL  and  DINING-ROOM  ETIQUETTE. 
Teaches  the  art  of  ordering  Dinners,  after- 
theatre  suppers,  etc. .  at  Leading  Hotels  and 
Restaurants.  Price  $1.00.  Guy  Vinson,  Pub., 
734  Fifth  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

FREE— New  Thought,  its  progress  and  its 
limitationsand other  literature.  Sent  upon 
application.  W.  E.  Gould, 

Hotel  Pelham,  Boston,  Mas*. 

OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 

50  Model  6  Remington  Typewriters.  Best 
Condition.  $23  each.  Model  2,  $12.  Under- 
woods, $25.  All  makes  equally  low.  Guaran- 
teed. Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Write  to-day. 
Guarantee  Typewriter  Co. ,  23  Duane  St . .  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 


ART  AND  UTILITY  POTTERY 
Wanted:  experienced  young  man  to  take 
charge  of  a  new  plant.  Splendid  location. 
Clay  very  high  quality;  quantity  unlimited, 
and  mined  at  extremely  low  price.  Address 
Box  No.  230,  Care  Literary  Digest. 


WANTED -College    and    State    normal 
graduate^,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


A  G  E  N  T  S-Portraits  35c.   Frames   15c.. 
Sheet  Pictures  lc.  Stereoscopes  25c.  Views 
lc.    30  Days'  Credit.     Samples  and  Catalog 
free.    CONSOLIDATED  PORTRAIT 
Dept.4037  1027W.   Adam  Sts.,  Chicago. 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mail 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co. 
Dept. 31, Page  Bldg, Michigan  Ave. .Chicago. 


WANTED— railway  mail  clerks— Spring 
examinations  everywhere.  Commence- 
ment salary,  $800.  Rapid  advancement. 
Common  education  sufficient.  Preparation 
free.  Write  immediately  for  schedule, 
showing  examination  places.  Franklin  In- 
stitute,   Dept.  N  56,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HOLIDAY  GOODS 


PERRY  PICTURES.  Send  25c  for  25  art 
or  25  for  children,  or  25  Madonnas  or  25 
kittens.  Eaeh5Hx8.  Very  beautiful.  Stamps 
accepted.  Art  set  of  100  for  $100.  Catalogue 
and  two  pictuies  for  4c  in  stamps. 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES  COMPANY 
Maiden  Mass. 


ANY  photograph  reproduced  on  fine  china 
plates.  Family  members,  Chi-.rcheg,  School 
Groups,  Residences,  Work  permanent. 
Photos  returned  UDharmed.  Low  prices; 
write  for  descriptions.  Artist  Studio.  New 
Era  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  BLUE  BOOK  of  Xmas 
Gifts  and  Samples  of  Stamped  Stationery 
and  Visiting  Cards. 

LYCETT  STATIONERS 
Baltimore  Maryland 


FOR.  WRITERS 


AUTHORS     SEEKING     A    PUBLISHER 

should  communicate  with 

The  Cochrane  Publishing  Co. 

1151  Tribune  Building,  New  York  City 

AUTHOR'S  MANUSCRIPTS  Typewritten. 
Your  chances  for  editorial  consideration 
vastly  increased.  Write  now  for  rates. 
L.  E.  SWARTZ.1826  (New)  Newport.Chicago. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


HONEY — Direct  from  Apiary;  flavor  and 
sweetnesb  of  Calif.  Sage;  finest  delicacy.  Su- 
perior to  other  honey.  Prices,  information 
free.     Speucer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,    Calif. 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  CURED  HAMS. 
Best  known.  Buy  direct  from  the  farm. 
One  year  old,  8  to  16  pounds.  25c.  per  pound. 
FOREST  HOME  FARM.   Purcellville,  Va. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
7oc  with  order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2© 
stamp.  ROBT.  L  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.   Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

ENGRAVING 


Catalogue  and  advertisement  requirements 
of  the  betterolass  we  solicit.  Send  forsam- 
ilea  and  further  information.  Gatchel  A 
Manning,  Illustrators  and  Engravers,  Phila. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Genenloey 

ASK  ABOUT  our  Genealogical  Christmas 
Presents.  Send  15  cents  for  Catalogue.  1000 
Families.  300  Coats  of  Arms.  135  pages,  illus- 
trated. Frank  Alliben  Genealogical 
Company,  3  West  42d  Street,  New  York. 

LET  US  LOOK  UP  YOUR  ANCESTORS. 

Correct  records,  accurate  data,  reasonable 
rates.     BUREAU  OF  RESEARCH. 

New  Albany,  Indiana. 


One  Million  Readers  With  Many  Wants1 


Have  you  anything  to  sell  ?  Have  you  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  ?  A  position  to  be  filled  ?  Some 
special  service  to  give.  Place  it  before  your  999,999 
fellow  readers  through  the  Classified  Columns  of 
The  Literary  Digest. 


And  when  you  have  a  want  to  satisfy  look  in  this 
department.  It  is  your  department.  Its  purpose  is 
to  serve  you,  to  enable  you  to  satisfy  your  wants. 
Use  it. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


TAKING  THE  "BIG  STICK"  TO  ZELAYA 

**  T  T  is  possible  that  President  Zelaya  will  soon  be  given  an  op- 
A  portunity  to  tell  his  troubles  to  the  marines,"  remarks  a 
paragrapher  in  the  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat.  For  some 
time  I'nited  States  cruisers  have  been  gathering  casually  in  Central- 
American  waters,  and  last  week  our  State  Department  severed 
diplomatic  relations  between  this  country  and  Nicaragua.  The 
letter  in  which  Secretary  Knox  made  the  fact  known  is,  the  press 
agree,  practically  unprecedented  in  certain  of  its  features.  Usually 
sucli  a  step  is  the  precursor  of  war.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
Secretary's  note  does  not  hint  at  war.  but  suggests  rather  some 
very  vigorous  international  police  duty.  While  denouncing  Zelaya 
in  scathing  terms,  it  refers  to  President  Taft  as  a  friend  of  Nica- 
ragua and  of  the  other  Republics  of  Central  America,  and  informs 
Sefior  Rodriguez,  the  Nicaraguan charge" d* affaires  at  Washington, 
that.  "  altho  your  diplomatic  quality  is  terminated,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  receive  you,  as  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  representative  of 
the  revolution,  each  as  the  official  channel  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Governments  of  the  I'nited  States  and  the  tie  facto 
authorities  to  whom  I  look  for  the  protection  of  American  interests 
pending  the  establishment  in  Nicaragua  of  a  government  with 
which  ihe  United  States  can  maintain  diplomatic  relations." 

When  touching  on  the  subject  of  Zelaya.  however.  Mr.  Knox's 
words  suggest  to  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  "  a  Western  sheriff's 
proclamation  against  some  outlaw."  In  effect,  says  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Secretary  of  State  does  declare  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  this  Government  to  treat  Zelaya  as  an  outlaw.  Of  the  latter"s 
offenses  the  Secretary  says  : 

"Since  the  Washington  Conventions  of  1907  it  is  notorious  that 
President  Zelaya  has  almost  continuously  kept  Central  America 
in  tension  or  turmoil,  or  that  he  has  repeatedly  and  flagrantly  vio- 
lated the  provisions  of  the  Conventions,  ar.d  by  a  baleful  influence 
upon  Honduras,  whose  neutrality  the  Conventions  were  to  assure, 
has  sought  to  discredit  those  sacred  international  obligations,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  and  Guatemala, 
whose  Governments  meanwhile  appear  to  have  been  able  patiently 
to  strive  for  the  loyal  support  of  the  engagements  so  solemnly 
undertaken  at  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Mexico. 

"It  is  equally  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  under  the 
re'gime  of  President  Zelaya  republican  institutions  have  ceased  in 
Nicaragua  to  exist  except  in  name;  that  public  opinion  and  the 
press  have  been  throttled,  and  that  prison  has  been  the  reward  of 
any  tendency  to  real  patriotism 

"  In  view  of  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  relation 
to  the  Washington  Conventions,  appeal  against  this  situation  has 
long  since  been  made  to  this  Government  by  a  majority  of  the 


Central-American  Republics.  There  is  now  added  the  appeal, 
through  revolution,  of  a  great  body  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 

"Two  Americans,  who,  this  Government  is  now  convinced,  were 
officers  connected  with  the  revolutionary  forces  and  therefore  en- 
titled to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the  enlightened  practise  of 
civilized  nations,  have  been  killed  by  direct  order  of  President 
Zelaya.  Their  execution  is  said  to  have  been  preceded  by  bar- 
barous cruelties.  The  consulate  at  Managua  is  now  officially  re- 
ported to  have  been  menaced. 

"There  is  thus  a  sinister  culmination  of  an  administration  also 
characterized  by  a  cruelty  to  its  own  citizens  which  has,  until  the 
recent  outrage,  found  vent  in  the  case  of  this  country  in  a  succes- 
sion of  petty  annoyances  and  indignities  which  many  months  ago 
made  it  impossible  to  ask  an  American  Minister  longer  to  reside 
at  Managua. 

"  From  every  point  of  view  it  has  evidently  become  difficult  for 
the  United  States  further  to  delay  more  active  response  to  the  ap- 
peals so  long  made  to  its  duty  to  its  citizens,  to  its  dignity  to 
Central  America,  and  to  civilization. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  convinced  that  the 
revolution  represents  the  ideals  and  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  more  faithfully  than  does  the  Government  of 
President  Zelaya,  and  that  its  peaceable  control  is  well-nigh  as 
extensive  as  that  hitherto  so  sternly  attempted  by  the  Government 
at  Managua 

"In  these  circumstances  the  President  no  longer  feels  for  the 
Government  of  President  Zelaya  that  respect  and  confidence  which 
would  make  it  appropriate  hereafter  to  maintain  with  it  regular 
diplomatic  relations,  implying  the  will  and  the  ability  to  respect 
and  assure  what  is  due  from  one  State  to  another." 

This  document,  says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "gives  notice 
that  President  Zelaya  must  account  to  the  United  States  in  person 
for  his  misdemeanors."  It  is  this  intimation,  remarks  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  that  will  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  feeling  of  Americans. 
To  quote  : 

"If,  contrary  to  the  forms  of  law,  even  in  his  own  country,  and 
contrary  to  the  established  precedents  of  civilized  warfare,  Jose 
Santos  Zelaya  has  taken  the  lives  of  American  citizens,  it  is  Jose 
Santos  Zelaya.  not  Nicaragua,  who  should  pay  the  penalty.  The 
pursuance  of  his  theory,  in  this  specific  case,  would  mean  more  to 
the  prestige  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  extension  of  com- 
merce in  Latin-American  countries,  than  any  other  course  that 
could  be  taken.  Nevertheless,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  per- 
sonal punishment  of  Zelaya  would  come  pretty  close  to  making  a 
new  precedent  in  modern  international  law.  If,  backed  by  the 
moral  support  of  the  United  States,  the  Estrada  revolutionists 
were  to  catch  Zelaya  and  punish  him  in  their  own  way,  the  new 
precedent  would  be  avoided,  and  in  some  ways  the  outcome  would 
be  almost  equally  agreeable  to  sentiment  in  this  country." 

Our  Government's  drastic  action  in  this  case,  declares  the  New 
York  Press,  "smacks  more  of  the  breaking  up  of  a  drunken  brawl 
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on  our  national  doorstep  than  of  any  imperialism."     And  it  goes 
on  to  say  : 

"  If  Zelaya  had  his  own  people  at  his  back  it  would  still  be  right 
for  the  United  States  to  check  his  seizure  of  Honduras  and  other 
Republics  in  violation  of  the  treaty.  But  Nicaragua  itself  refuses 
to  support  his  ruthless  despotism.     Most  of  that  Republic  wants 
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GIVING  AN    IMITATION. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 

Zelaya  put  down  as  much  as  the  opprest  Republics  outside  want 
him  squelched.  His  own  population  is  in  arms  against  him,  and 
only  required  our  recognition  of  insurgent  belligerency  to  gain  the 
means  of  throwing  off  his  galling  yoke.  This  having  been  given, 
it  will  be  a  short  time  till  the  Nicaraguan  brigand  is  brought  to 
the  end  of  his  wild  and  insolent  rule 

"Substantially  the  effect  of  Secretary  Knox's  diplomatic  policy 
is  to  recognize  a  state  of  anarchy  in  Nicaragua,  and  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  way  to  end  this  anarchy  but  to  break  the  power  of 
President  Zelaya. 

"It  is  settled,  therefore,  that  Zelaya  will  be  crusht.  If  the 
Nicaraguans  in  revolt  against  his  despotism  can  not  do  that  duty, 
then  the  United  States  must  assume  the  burden  and  brush  the  dic- 
tator off  the  map  of  Central  America,  which  he  was  ambitious  to 
color  all-Zelayan." 

"The  political  existence  of  Zelaya  is  practically  ended  now." 
remarks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  which  adds  : 

"The  future  of  Nicaragua,  as,  indeed,  of  the  whole  of  Central 
America,  was  foreshadowed  in  the  meeting  of  President  Taft  with 
Diaz,  of  Mexico,  in  September.  The  final  result  to  be  expected 
is  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  influence  of  Mexico  over  Central 
America  with  the  probable  enlargement  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone  in  which  the  United  Sta.es  will  exercise  undisputed  control ; 
and  peace  and  prosperity  will  then  take  the  place  of  brigandage, 
robbery,  and  murder  prevailing  now  wherever  and  whenever  adven- 
turers can  raise  army  enough  to  challenge  the  one  in  power." 

In  justification  and  explanation  of  this  country's  attitude  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says  : 

"This  is  not  the  mere  arbitrary  intervention  of  a  stronger  Power 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  weaker  neighbor.  By  the  Washington 
Conventions  of  1907  the  five  independent  States  of  Central  America 
bound  themselves  in  mutual  obligations  under  the  peaceful  counsel 
of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  which  thus  assumed  a  sort  of 
implied  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Conventions. 
This  Zelaya  has  frequently  violated. 

"The  Washington  Government,  with  the  full  assent  of  Mexico, 
is  thus  acting  within  its  acknowledged  sphere  for  the  protection 
of  the  whole  of  Central  America  as  against  Zelaya's  brigandage. 
This  country  has  no  other  interest  than  the  peace  and  safety  of 
those  troubled  States.     Its  present  object  is  to  aid  the  people  of 


Nicaragua  to  free  themselves  from  an  irresponsible  dictator  and 
establish  a  republican  government  with  which  it  will  be  possible 
to  treat. 

"The  incident  of  Zelaya's  execution  of  two  Americans,  while  it 
was  the  occasion  of  final  rupture,  is  not  now  insisted  on.  The 
Secretary  treats  this  as  Zelaya's  personal  act.  If  Nicaragua  shall 
get  rid  of  him,  the  question  of  reparation  may  be  in  the  mean 
while  deferred.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  letter  is  to  eliminate 
Zelaya  and  encourage  Nicaragua  toward  a  reasonable  self-govern- 
ment, with  the  sympathy  of  the  United  States,  but  without  any 
other  promise  of  assistance." 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail  recalls  President  Zelaya's  famous 
declaration,  "I  ridicule  the  United  States,  laugh  at  Germany,  spit 
on  England."  and  it  states  that  under  him  "Nicaragua  is  perhaps 
the  worst-governed  country  in  the  world."  The  Times  and  The 
World,  however,  are  worried  lest  the  course  taken  by  Secretary 
Knox  end  the  work  of  Mr.  Root  in  establishing  Spanish-Ameri- 
can confidence  in  the  disinterested  purposes  of  the  United  States. 
Says  The  World : 

"There  is  no  revolution  in  Mexico,  but  there  are  critics  of  the 
Mexican  Government  who  vehemently  declare  that  republican  in- 
stitutions do  not  exist  there;  that  public  opinion  and  the  press 
have  been  throttled,  and  that  prison  has  been  the  reward  of  any 
tendency  to  real  patriotism.  Similar  indictments  have  been  framed 
at  one  time  or  another  against  nearly  all  the  Spanish-American 
Republics  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Patagonia,  and  if  the  United 
States  Government  is  to  assume  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
genuine  republican  institutions  in  all  countries  subject  to  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  a  new  continent  must  be  conquered 

"The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Republics  to  the 
south  are  not  easy  to  adjust,  but  no  other  element  is  so  necessary 
as  patience  and  forbearance,  and  it  is  not  apparent  that'Mr.  Knox 
has  displayed  much  of  either  in  handling  the  Nicaraguan  situation. 
The  Spanish-American  Republics  are  expected  to  preserve  orderly 
and  stable  governments,  but  the  fact  is  notorious  that  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  a  hand  in  nearly  every  revolution  and  that 
practically  every  insurrection  draws  its  munitions  of  war  from  this 
country.  The  newspapers,  in  printing  Secretary  Knox's  excoria- 
tion of  the  Zelaya  Government  yesterday,  printed  also  a  dispatch 
from  Bluefields  announcing  the  arrival  of  a  Norwegian  steamer 
'from  New  York  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  insurgents.' 
There  will  be  continual  trouble  in  Spanish-American   Republics- 


ANNOYING    THE    EAGLE. 

—  Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


as  long  as  American  adventurers  and  American  commercial  inter- 
ests with  a  pecuniary  stake  in  fomenting  revolution  know  that  they 
can  count  upon  the  intervention  of  the  United  States  Government 
if  the  nuisance  can  be  made  sufficiently  obnoxious." 
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OFF   TO   THE   WAR. 

Soon  after  the  United  States  transport  Prairie  steamed  from  Philadelphia  for  Central  American  waters  with  700  marines  on  board  she  was  captured  on  the 
high  seas  by  a  sandbar  and  held  prisoner  for  many  hours.  Altho  her  alleged  destination  is  Panama,  she  is  said  to  carry  in  her  hold  four  field-pieces,  a  ma- 
chine-gun, camp-stores  and  Soo,ooo  rounds  of  ammunition,  which  are  thought  to  be  needed  less  at  Panama  than  at  some  other  point. 


WHY   MEAT   IS  HIGHER 

IN  the  midst  of  the  annual  fall  crop  of  government  reports  that 
only  amaze  and  stagger  most  of  us  by  a  bewildering  array  of 
figures,  Secretary  Wilson  appears  with  an  enlightening  report  on 
the  painful  rise  in  the  price  of  meat,  a  subject  that  interests  every- 
body. This  rise  in  meat  values  accompanies  the  rise  of  other 
farm  products,  and  is  in  part  due  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  corn 
used  in  feeding  cattle.  The  advancing  prices  and  increasing  crops 
unite  to  make  this  our  banner  year  in  the  value  of  the  farm  yield, 
which  the  Secretary  treats  before  taking  up  the  subject  of  meat 
prices.  The  value  of  the  corn  crop  for  1909  is  $1,720,000,000, 
leading  the  list  of  farm  products,  cotton  coming  next  with  a  value 
of  $850,000,000,  and  wheat  third  with  S725. 000.000.  The  hay  crop 
is  worth  $605,000,000,  the  oats  $400,000,000,  and  so  on  down  the 
list,  the  grand  total  of  farm  products  reaching  the  stunning  sum 
of  $8,760,000,000.  It  may  give  some  idea  of  this  vast  amount  to 
say  that  if  it  were  in  the  shape  of  $20  gold  pieces,  stacked  in  one 
pile,  the  column  would  reach  700  miles  in  the  air.  If  laid  flat,  edge 
to  edge,  the  coins  would  reach  from  Alaska  to  the  Panama  Canal, 
with  enough  left  over  for  a  golden  line  from  New  York  to  San 
Francisco.  If  distributed,  it  would-give  us  all  $100  apiece,  men, 
women,  and  children. 

Tc  return,  however,  to  the  rising  price  of  meat.  Secretary 
Wilson,  it  seems,  has  been  making  inquiries  in  fifty  cities,  large, 
middling,  and  little,  about  the  difference  between  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices,  and  has  made  some  interesting  discoveries,  sum- 
marized in  the  Washington  dispatches  thus  : 

"For  the  50  cities  the  total  retail  cost  charged  to  customers 
above  the  wholesale  cost  paid  by  the  retailers  is  38  per  cent.  In 
5  cities  the  rate  of  increase  is  20  per  cent,  and  under  ;  in  10  cities, 
21  to  30  per  cent.  ;  in  12  cities.  31  to  40  per  cent.  ;  in  12  cities,  41 
to  50  per  cent.,  and  in  1 1  cities,  over  50  per  cent. 

"The  average  retail  price  exceeded  the  average  wholesale  price 
by  31.4  per  cent,  in  the  North  Atlantic  States,  by  38  per  cent,  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  by  38  per  cent,  in  the  North  Central,  39.4  per 
cent,  in  the  Western,  and  the  highest  increase  was  found  in  the 
South  Central  States,  54  per  cent. 

"  A  gross  profit  of  20  per  cent,  was  found  in  New  York  City  and 


in  Philadelphia,  28  per  cent,  in  Buffalo,  36  per  cent,  in  Boston,  17 
per  cent,  in  Baltimore,  42  per  cent,  in  Washington,  46  per  cent,  in 
Chicago,  25  per  cent,  in  Cincinnati,  23  per  cent,  in  Omaha,  28  per 
cent,  in  Kansas  City,  27  and  35  per  cent,  in  Minneapolis  and  St. 
Paul,  40  per  cent  in  Milwaukee  and  Detroit,  39  per  cent  in  St. 
Louis,  64  per  cent,  in  Mobile,  39  per  cent,  in  San  Francisco,  24  per 
cent,  in  Seattle,  and  37  per  cent,  in  Denver. 

"The  lower  the  grade  of  beef  the  greater  the  percentage  of  gross 
profit.  In  Boston,  for  illustration,  the  rate  of  gross  profit  is  nearly 
twice  as  great  for  beef  costing  8  cents  at  wholesale  as  for  beef 
costing  11  and  u>£  cents.  Low-priced  beef  is  marked  up  nearly 
twice  as  much  relatively  as  high-priced  beef.  In  other  words, 
perhaps  it  is  a  safe  inference  that  the  poor  people  pay  nearly  twice 
as  much  profit  as  the  well-to-do  people  pay." 

The  retailers  are  not  blamed,  however,  as  their  delivery  service 
is  costly  and  "the  retail  business  is  overdone."  The  next  question 
is  whether  the  farmer  has  shared  in  the  advancing  prices.  We 
read  on  this  point : 

"The  farmer  has  failed  to  receive  a  share  of  higher  beef  prices 
with  regard  to  the  raw  animal.  The  price-level  of  two-year-old 
steers  at  the  farm  being  regarded  as  100  for  1896- 1900,  the  price 


HIS   GOLD-BRICK    TO    THE    NATION. 

How  the  value  of  our  farm  products  for  1909,  in  the  shape  of  a  block 
of  gold,  would  look  to  the  average  farmer.  All  the  gold  in  circulation 
in  the  world  would  not  yield  enough  material  for  such  a  block. 
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such  steers  rose  to  135.9  in  1900,  declined  to  85.5  in  1905,  and 
rose  to  100.8  in  1909,  all  for  the  date  of  January  1  and  for  prices  at 
the  farm,  substantially  before  corn  feeding  had  begun. 

"The  price  of  corn  in  1909  at  the  farm  is  represented  by  218.6 
compared  with  100  for  the  price-level  of  1896-1900,  and  the  price 
of  the  best  native  steers  at  the  Chicago  stock-yards  in  the  same 
year  is  139.9,  which  is  much  above  the  'index  number' for  the  price 
of  the  animal  at  the  farm  and  much  below  the  price  of  corn  at  the 
kirrn.  The  inference  is  that  the  farmer  gets  some  return  for  the 
high-priced  corn  that  he  feeds  to  his  steers,  but  not  a  return  equal 
to  60  cents  a  bushel  for  his  corn,  which  is  the  price -for  the  last 
two  years.  As  for  the  unfed  steer  it  does  not  participate  in  the  up- 
ward movement  of  prices  in  its  farm  value. 

"The  wholesale  prices  of  fresh-beef  carcasses  have  increased  in 
about  the  same  degree  that  the  prices  of  steers  have  at  the  stock- 
yards, and  the  retail  prices  of  fresh  beef  have  kept  pace  with  the 
wholesale  prices. 

"The  increasing  prices  of  fresh  beef,  therefore,  are  due  to  in- 
creasing prices  of  animals  at  the  stock-yards,  and  this  is  explained 
by  the  abnormal  circumstances  to  which  the  raising  of  beef  animals 
has  been  subject  in  recent  years, 

"There  has  been  a  breaking  up  of  range  herds  consequent  upon 
the  enforcement  of  the  '  no-fence  '  law  by  the  National  Government 


THE  CONSUMER   IS  CONVINCED. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

and  by  encroachments  of  the  settlers  upon  the  ranges,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  practise  of  'dry  farming.'  Not  all  of  the  cattle  have 
gone  directly  from  the  ranges  to  the  slaughter-houses  ;  a  great 
portion  of  them  has  gone  to  farms  for  maturing  and  finishing, 
largely  upon  corn.  This  extra  demand  on  the  corn  crop  is  reflected 
in  corn  prices,  which  are  now  higher  than  they  have  been  since  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  began,  in  1866,  except 
for  1881. 

"Half  a  dozen  years  of  this  abnormal  movement  of  beef  cattle 
from  ranges  to  the  great  markets  began  to  tell  upon  the  supply  in 
1908,  when  the  deliveries  fell  off  in  a  marked  degree,  and  the 
decrease  continued  in  1909.' 

"The  situation  with  regard  to  hogs  is  more  fair  to  the  farmer 
than  the  cattle  situation  is,  but  still  it  is  apparent  that  during  the 
last  three  years  the  price  of  corn  has  been  too  high  for  the  price  of 
hogs.  The  relative  price  of  hogs  on  the  farm  January  1,  1909, 
was  147.3,  as  compared  with  100  for  the  mean  price  of  1896-1900, 
and  the  average  cost  of  all  hogs  slaughtered  at  principal  markets 
in  the  year  before  was  148.1,  or  about  the  same  as  the  farm  price. 
The  price  of  drest  hogs  of  160  pounds,  in  New  York  in  190S,  stands 
at  145.7.  and  the  carcasses  of  market  pigs  at  Chicago  at  148.4, 
which  is  approximately  the  number  representing  the  relative  retail 
price  of  fresh  pork. 

"In  the  case  of  hogs,  therefore,  the  farmer  has  fully  partici- 
pated in  the  rising  prices,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  farmer's 
Cattle  the  unfed  animals  are  barely  as  valuable  as  they  were  nine 


to  fourteen  years  ago,  and  had  not  the  price  of  corn  ascended  to  a 
high  figure,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  shared  in  the  higher  beef 
prices." 

"One  may  collect  from  these  data,"  says  the  New  York  Globe, 
"that  the  retail  prices  of  meat  are  more  likely  to  go-higher  than 
to  come  down,  unless  there  is  a  material  cheapening  in  the  price 
of  feed." 

Another  explanation  of  the  high  price  of  meat  is  given  in  the 
following  editorial  in  the  New  York  World : 

"The  statement  submitted  by  Armour  &  Company  in  connection 
with  the  listing  of  a  bond  issue  of  $30,000,000  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change shows  the  packing  industry  to  be  even  more  profitable  than 
had  popularly  been  supposed.  The  company  by  its  own  showing 
made  a  gross  profit  of  $10,582,000  for  the  year  on  a  capital  stock 
of  $20,000,000  and  earned  a  surplus  of  $7,127,926,  or  the  equivalent 
of  a  dividend  of  35.6  per  cent. 

"Here  is  something  more  than  the  potentiality  of  wealth  beyond 
the  dreams  of  avarice.  It  is  avarice  itself  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  a  necessity  of  life.  Armour  &  Company  by  their  own  ad- 
mission have  justified  the  charges  of  extortion  brought  against  the 
Beef  Trust. 

"In  the  light  of  this  enormous  profit  the  explanation  of  the  high 
price  of  meat  recently  made  by  the  chairman  of  the  packers'  com- 
mittee requires  modification.  That  explanation  was  in  effect  that 
the  packer,  being  obliged  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  live  stock, 
passed  on  the  additional  cost  to  the  dealer,  who  in  turn  shifted  it 
to  the  consumer.  This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  story  of  the  rise 
of  mess  beef  from  $8.85  a  barrel  in  1906  to  $13.20  in  1908.  For  its- 
full  understanding  there  must  be  taken  into  account  the  millions 
in  surplus  profits  reserved  by  the  packers  to  convince  Wall  Street 
of  the  safe  and  lucrative  nature  of  their  business. 

"  It  is  the  necessity  the  consumer  is  under  of  payment  of  35  per 
cent,  profit  and  guaranteeing  bond  issues  that  makes  meat  dear."' 


ALABAMA'S  ANTIPROHIBITION   VOTE 

CLOSE  on  the  heels  of  the  announcement  that  Mr.  Bryan  has 
enlisted  himself  in  the  prohibition  cause  and  that  he  may 
make  it  a  Democratic  issue  in  the  next  National  campaign,  comes 
the  news  of  the  rejection  of  a  prohibition  amendment  to  the  Ala- 
bama State  Constitution.  This  action  seems  to  some  observers  to 
indicate  the  "high-water  mark  "  of  the  prohibition  movement  in 
the  South,  the  Savannah  News  (Dem.)  calling  it  a  "backset  for 
prohibition,  not  only  in  that  State  but  also  in  other  Southern  States- 
in  which  prohibition  is  in  force  by  legislative  enactment  and  not 
by  a  vote  of  the  people."  The  Baltimore  News  (Ind.)  believes  it 
to  be  "the  most  decisive  setback  the  cause  of  prohibition  has  yet 
had  in  the  South,"  while  the  Omaha  World-Herald  (Dem.)  finds- 
here  a  deliberate  choice  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Alabama,, 
who,  having  tried  botli  ways,  seem  "to  have  resolved  against  pro- 
hibition." 

We  are,  however,  reminded  by  many  editors  that  the  "defeat  of 
the  amendment  does  not  change  the  situation  in  Alabama,"  for  the 
stringent  law  passed  two  years  ago  by  the  legislature  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  remains,  as  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  (Dem.) 
puts  it,  "precisely  as  it  was  before  the  election."  Thus  the  Raleigh 
News  and Observer  (Dem.)  finds  that  Alabama's  policy  of  dealing 
with  the  liquor  traffic  is  still  defined  by  this  law,  and  says  further: 

"  It  was  accepted  by  most  of  the  State,  but  in  several  large  cities 
the  law  was  not  enforced  and  Governor  Comer  and  other  leaders 
determined  to  secure  such  amendments  to  the  law  as  would  pre- 
vent the  open  violations  in  those  cities.  The  legislature  passed 
the  desired  amendments.  Then  the  Governor  and  others  thought 
it  would  be  best  to  make  the  State  Prohibition  Law  a  part  of  the 
State  Constitution  and  submitted  it  to  the  people.  On  Monday  a 
majority  of  the  voters  of  Alabama  declined  to  ratify  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  and  so  State  prohibition  remains 
in  Alabama  upon  the  same  basis  as  in  North  Carolina.  The  leaders 
of  the  opposition  to  the  Comer  amendment  everywhere  declared 
that  State  prohibition  was  not  an  issue,  and  that  their  fight  was 
upon  continued  agitation  and  the  incorporation  of  measures  extra 
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CARRIE    NATION    BRYAN 

—  Davenport  in  the  New  York  Evening  Mail. 


Copyright,  19(W,  hy  "The  New  Y"rk  Tlmei  Company." 

BRYAN'S   LAST  STRAW. 

Mayer  in  the  New  York  Times. 


PROHIBITION'S    Nl.W    RECKl   IT 


stringent.  Therefore  the  only  result,  so  far  as  State  prohibition 
is  concerned,  is  that  the  act  is  not  made  a  part  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Weakly  amendments  are  not  added  to  the  law." 

Practically  the  same  interpretation  is  made  by  such  paper-  as 
the  Providence  Journal  (Ind.),  the  Baltimore  American  (Rep.), 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  ( Ind.  i.  and  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
(Dem.).  The  Nashville  Banner  (Dem.),  too,  thinks  the  result  of 
the  election  in  no  wise  a  defeat  ior  the  principle  of  prohibition, 
but  a  "distinct  and  pronounced  defeat "  of  those  extremists  who 
sought  "to  make  the  prohibition  policy  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
government  and  to  place  such  a  bar  against  any  reactionary  senti- 
ment as  would  greatly  increase  the  difficulties  of  any  effort  for 
modification,  or  to  render  any  change  impracticable."  According 
to  this  paper  many  conservative  citizens  who  had  favored  prohibi- 
tory legislation  protested  against  this  drastic  plan  as  premature 
and  unwise,  and  "opposed  the  ratification  of  the  amendment,  and 
their  strength,  united  with  the  antiprohibition  forces,  carried  the 
day."  Since  "all  the  State  has  done  is  to  refuse  to  make  absti- 
nence a  constitutional  question  "the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.) 
is  hopeful  that  "the  Alabama  verdict  may  prove  hardly  more  than 
a  temporary  check  to  the  impetus  of  the  extraordinary  wave  of 
prohibition  sentiment." 

Other  papers  concur  with  the  Buffalo  Express  (Ind.  Rep.),  which 
sees  no  indication  of  "  a  revulsion  of  sentiment  against  the  prohibi- 
tion movement  in  the  South,"  and  is  convinced  that  "in  this  case 
the  amendment  was  lost  because  of  its  extremely  drastic  character." 
To  quote,  for  instance,  from  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  "the 
people  of  Alabamasimply  said  that  there  were  limits  beycnd  which 
the  State  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  in  its  effort  to  control  personal 
habits  and  the  management  of  domestic  and  private  affairs."  The 
extreme  prohibition  element  failed,  asserts  the  Washington  Herald 
(Ind.),  because  they  "  sadly  overdid  the  thing."  and  the  defeat,  in  the 
words  of  the  Richmond  News-Leader  (Dem.),  is  not  for  prohibi- 
tion, but  "for  prohibition  gone  wild  and  mad."  According  to  the 
Alabama  papers  this  vote  does  not  imply  a  desire  for  a  return  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  Thus  the  Birmingham  Ledger  (Dem. )  affirms  that 
"Alabama  has  closed  one  line  of  trade  within  her  borders  and  will 
never  reopen  it."  and  the  Montgomery  Advertiser  (Dem.),  a  con- 
sistent opponent  of  the  amendment  as  "destructive  of  personal 
liberty,"  takes  a  definite  stand  for  the  enforcement  of  the  existing 


laws,  for  "this  is  the  sentiment  of  the  great  host  of  Alabamians 
who  voted  against  the  constitutional  amendment." 

Press  dispatches  from  Birmingham  tell  of  unusual  excitement 
on  the  day  of  the  election  : 

"While  the  voting  was  in  progress  in  this  city  women  and  chil- 
dren gathered  at  all  the  polling-places  and  prayed  and  sang  that 
the  amendment  might  win.  The  liquor  men  placed  bands  of  music 
around  the  four  voting-places  to-day  to  drown  out  the  prayers  and 
singing.  Deputy  sheriffs  and  extra  policemen  were  on  duty  around 
the  polls,  and  the  excitement  was  intense.  When  the  women  be- 
gan singing  and  praying  the  bands  struck  up  'Dixie'  or  some  rag- 
time music. 

"Each  polling-place  was  enlivened  by  its  quota  of  fist-fights, 
there  being  so  many  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  track  of  them. 
Feeling  was  so  high  that  a  few  words  were  sufficient  to  bring  on  a 
blow.  Practically  every  other  voter  was  challenged  and  required 
to  make  affidavit  that  he  was  a  qualified  elector.  This  delayed 
the  casting  of  the  ballots  considerably,  but  in  spite  of  these  hand- 
icaps the  vote  was  heavy." 


SECRETARY  MEYER'S  NAVY  REFORMS 

PHE  emancipation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  one  of  the 
*■  most  dramatic  events  of  the  week.  Hitherto  the  Secretary,  a 
civilian  confronted  with  the  baffling  technicalities  and  complexities 
of  the  Navy's  problems,  has  appeared  to  be  in  the  position  of  one 
dominated  and  overawed  by  his  eight  bureau  chiefs,  with  their 
superior  technical  knowledge,  glitter,  and  authority.  His  em- 
barrassment, we  may  imagine,  was  increased  by  the  rivalry  and 
friction  between  the  chiefs  themselves,  each  clinging  jealously  to 
his  own  little  share  of  authority,  even  when  this  meant  an  over- 
lapping of  functions,  with  consequent  confusion  and  inefficiency. 
Now  Secretary  Meyer,  by  what  seems  to  be  a  master-stroke,  has 
apparently  freed  himself  from  the  influence  of  these  petty  and 
perplexing  tyrannies.  The  outstanding  feature  of  Mr.  Meyer's 
reorganization,  which  went  into  effect  on  December  i,  is  that  it 
gives  him  a  sort  of  cabinet  or  advisory  board  made  up  of  four 
naval  experts.  1  lis  plan,  says  the  Boston  Transcript  (Ind.  Rep.), 
will  result  in  a  concentration  of  power,  thereby  simplifying  ad- 
ministration and  preventing  duplication  and  waste.  Summarized, 
the  chief  changes  introduced  are  : 
"  The  selection  of  four  responsible  advisers  on  subjects  within  the 
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four  groups  into  which  duties  of  the  Department  fall,  to  be  known 
as  the  Aid  for  Material,  the  Aid  for  Personnel,  the  Aid  for 
Operations  of  the  Fleet,  and  the  Aid  for  Inspections. 

"  The  grouping  of  the  bureaus  into  two  divisions  of  material  and 
personnel,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  duties. 

"The  establishment  of  a  Division  of  Operations' of  the  Fleet. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  comprehensive  inspection  system. 

"The  establishment  of  a  modern  and  efficient  cost-keeping  sys- 
tem in  the  Navy  Department  and  at  navy-yards. 

"The  separation  of  navy-yard  work  into  two  divisions  of  hulls 
and  machinery. 

"The  abolishment  of  the  Board  of  Construction. 

"The  abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment." 

These  changes  are  regarded  as  a  substantial  triumph  for  the  line 
officers  in  the  long  rivalry  between  the  line  and  the  staff.  "All  in 
all,"  declares  the  New  York  Eve?iing  Post  (Ind.),  "the  Meyer  re- 
forms are  the  most  far-reaching  in  the  history  of  the  Navy." 
William  E.  Chandler,  a  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  comments 
on  these  reforms  as  follows  : 

"  The  grouping  of  the  affairs  of  the  Navy  under  general  divisions, 
including  the  operation  of  the  fleet,  personnel,  material,  and  the 
inspection,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  admirable  conception.  So  also 
the  provisions  made  for  conducting  the  work  of  the  Navy  at  the 
navy-yards. 

"  Hereafter  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  with  his  aids,  will  prop- 
erly control  the  whole  Navy  personnel  and  material,  while  the 
bureaus  and  their  chiefs  will  attend  specifically  and  directly  to  the 
detailed  work  connected  with  such  material,  such  as  the  ships, 
their  hulls,  their  ordnance,  supplies  for  navigation  and  medicine 
and  surgery.  The  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  order,  has  its  own  peculiar  province.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  seems  to  be  not  unwise,  and 
doubtless  will  be  permitted  by  Congress." 

The  certain  effect,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.), 
"will  be  to  eliminate 'bureaucracy,' inefficiency,  and  extravagance, 
in  so  far  as  such  elimination  is  humanly  possible,  from  the  admin- 
istration of  our  naval  affairs."     Says  the  New  York  World  (Ind.. 

Dem.): 

"  Under  the  old  system  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  been  at 
the  mercy  of  the  bureau  chiefs.  While  his  subordinates,  they  were 
each  virtually  supreme  in  matters  pertaining  to  one  bureau  or 
another.  They  were  his  chief  reliance,  and  naturally,  each  sought 
to  impose  his  ideas  upon  the  Secretary.  The  creation  of  an  ad- 
visory council  of  four  officers  of  rank  and  experience  to  act  as  ad- 
visers to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  restores  him  to  a  position  of 
real  authority  and  responsibility.  And  particularly  as  his  advisers 
are  to  be  'officers  of  rank  and  experience  '  and  not  merely  bureau 
chiefs  in  love  with  their  own  notions  and  prejudices,  the  Navy  as 
an  effective  military  power  on  the  sea  should  benefit  by  the  change." 

And  The  Times  (Ind.  Dem.)  remarks: 

"  Under  the  system  now  established  it  will  no  longer  be  possible 
for  a  commandant  of  the  navy-yard  to  receive  an  order  to  send  to 
sea  at  once  a  ship  out  of  which  the  boilers  were  taken  on  an  order 
from  another  bureau  received  the  previous  week.  It  puts  an  end 
to  conflict  and  confusion.  It  coordinates,  consolidates,  and  pro- 
motes the  effectiveness  of  the  establishment.  There  will  be  oppo- 
sition, but  these  are  reforms  which  have  long  commended  them- 
selves to  enlightened  minds.  They  are  necessary,  they  are  logical, 
and  we  have  little  doubt  but  that  they  will  be  permanent." 

The  "advisory-council"  device,  the  New  York  Evening-  Post 
(Ind.)  points  out,  gives  to  a  small  council  of  men  who  are  actually 
at  the  head  of  the  Navy's  affairs  power  to  formulate  policies.  To 
quote : 

"  Both  in  the  Civil  War  and  in  that  with  Spain  it  was  necessary 
to  create  such  a  council  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  Unquestionably 
this  arrangement  will  place  enormous  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
four  'aids'  to  the  Secretary,  as  the  new  advisers  are  to  be  called. 
But  here,  again,  everything  will  depend  upon  the  unselfishness  and 
devotion  of  the  men  in  the  highest  places.  Beyond  doubt,  how- 
ever, the  new  arrrangement  will  more  than  ever  suggest  the  need 
of  strong  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  able  to  hold  in  check  any  im- 


perialistic or  jingoistic  tendencies  on  the  part  of  their  subordinates 
wherever  placed." 

.  The  same  paper  goes  on  to  say  : 

"One  recommendation  for  reform  is  not  to  be  found  in  Secretary 
Meyer's  preliminary  statement  of  the  coming  reorganization  of  the 
Navy  Department.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  the  'political 
navy-yards  '  which  exist  only  by  grace  of  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen in  whose  States  they  are  located,  be  done  away  with. 
The  Secretary,  or  the  President,  with  the  moral  courage  to  grapple 
with  this  question,  is  yet  to  be  developed.  Yet  there  lies  an  op- 
portunity for  enormous  saving,  to  say  nothing  of  the  release  of 
officers  for  other  duties  than  policing  some  obscure  naval  station, 
like  that  at  New  Orleans,  or  the  one  at  Port  Royal,  S.  C,  whose 
useless  drydockno  battle-ship  can  reach  because  of  a  lack  of  suffi- 
cient water  in  the  channel." 

As  an  indication  of  the  new  spirit  of  economy  in  the  Government 
departments  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Secretary  Meyer  reduces 
the  estimates  for  the  Navy  by  10  per  cent.,  and  Secretary  of  War 
Dickinson  asks  $8,000,000  less  for  the  War  Department  than  was 
actually  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 


J.  P.  MORGAN   AND  THE  EQUITABLE 

VISIONS  of  vast  financial  aggrandizement  are  seen  by  some 
of  the  financial  writers  in  J.  P.  Morgan's  purchase  from 
Thomas  F.  Ryan  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  shares  of  The 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  Imposing  lists  of  insurance 
companies,  banks,  trust  companies,  and  trusts  are  given  in  which 
Mr.  Morgan  has  "  absolute  control  "  or  "  preponderating  influence," 
until  it  appears  from  one  such  tabulation  that  he  controls  more 
money  than  there  is  in  the  countiy.  One  table  even  puts  the 
National  City  Bank,  the  Siandard-Oil  institution,  under  his  influ- 
ence. Turning  from  such  statements  to  the  more  sober  journals, 
we  find  the  New  York  Tribune  stating  that  it  is  "generally  recog- 
nized" that  by  his  control  of  the  stock  of  this  great  insurance  com- 
pany Mr.  Morgan  will  "be  able  to  increase  greatly  his  influence 
in  Wall-Street  affairs,"  and  a  number  of  papers  note  that  he  can 
now  unite  the  First  National  Bank  and  the  National  Bank  of 
Commerce,  if  he  desires,  into  a  financial  institution  more  powerful 
than  Standard  Oil's  National  City  Bank.  Then,  if  the  scheme  for 
a  central  bank  goes  through,  Mr.  Morgan  could  offer  a  stronger 
bank  for  the  purpose  than  the  Rockefellers  could.  A  very  practi- 
cal moral  of  the  situation  is  exprest  by  a  banker  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Jo//rnti/  of  Commerce,  who  remarks  feelingly  that  now 
"any  large  borrower  in  this  town  who  incurs  Mr.  Morgan's  dis- 
pleasure will  merit  all  the  sympathy  any  one  can  give  him." 

The  assets  of  The  Equitable  Life  are  figured  at  about  $460,000,- 
000,  and  those  of  The  New  York  Life,  also  under  Morgan  influence, 
at  about  $495,000,000.  The  banks  and  trust  companies  under  his 
influence  are  given  as  follows  in  T/ie  Journal  of  Commerce  : 

NATIONAL    BANKS 

Capital.  Deposits. 

Bank  of  Commerce $25,000,000  $144,894,185 

National  City 25,000,000  187,001,040 

First  National 10,000,000  93,958,933 

Liberty 1,000,000  19,269,945 

TRUST  COMPANIES 

Astor $1,250,000  $13,140,600 

Bankers' 3,000,000  44,431,510 

Equitable 3,000,000  49,188,921 

Guaranty 2,000,000  77,369.426 

Mercantile    2,000,000  57,863,035 

New  York    3,000,000  51,272,200 

Standard    1,000,000  15,014.129 

The  policy-holders  in  The  Equitable  will  naturally  be  interested 
to  learn  how  this  transfer  is  likely  to  affect  their  interests.  We 
have  seen  no  intimation  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  will  be  more 
unsafe  than  when  they  were  in  the  control  of  Mr.  Ryan  or  of  James 
Hazen  Hyde.  "Mr.  Morgan's  power  in  the  world,  his  high  posi- 
tion, and  his  great  fortune  have  come  to  him  largely  because  he 
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SO   THIS   IS    HIS   REWARD   FOR   A    LIBERAL   PROTECTIVE    POLICY? 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

REWARDS. 


"next!" 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


has  all  his  life  been  acting  in  a  trust  relation  to  a  multitude  of  in- 
dividuals and  interests,"  the  New  York  Times  reminds  us,  and  "it 
is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  man  in  the  country,  in  acquiring  a  ma- 
jority of  the  shares  of  The  Equitable  Company,  would  have  pro- 
voked so  little  criticism  as  Mr.  Morgan."  The  Commercial  and 
Financial  Chronicle  believes  his  plans  "are  certain  to  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  both  the  policy-holders  and  the  general  public,"  and  thinks 
that  whatever  his  motive  in  acquiring  control,  "it  was  not.  as  as- 
sumed by  the  sensational  press,  to  get  financial  control  of  this  big 
life-insurance  company."     It  adds  : 

"  It  would  not  be  surprizing  if,  when  the  facts  become  known,  it 
should  be  found  that  Mr.  Morgan  stept  in  merely,  as  he  has  done 
in  so  many  other  similar  instances,  to  safeguard  interests  that 
might  be  placed  in  jeopardy  if  control  were  allowed  to  pass  into 
the  hands  of  unscrupulous  parties. 

"  It  has  been  known  for  some  time  that  Mr.  Ryan's  sharehold- 
ings in  The  Equitable,  for  which  he  paid  such  a  large  sum  of  money, 
were  for  sale.  .  .  .  Assume  now  that  an  unprincipled  lot  of  ad- 
venturers should  have  acquired  Mr.  Ryan's  interest.  What,  then, 
would  have  been  the  situation  ?  Even  with  the  voting  trustees 
willing  to  continue  their  thankless  task,  they  might  then  have  been 
forced  out.  The  policy-holders  of  the  company  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  this  danger  has  been  averted  and  that  control  is 
lodged  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Morgan,  whose  whole  record  is  a 
guaranty  of  wise  and  safe  action." 

An  opposite  view  is  taken  by  the  New  York  World,  which  says: 

"  Xo  man,  whether  he  be  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  or  Thomas  F. 
Ryan,  should  be  permitted  to  own  a  great  life-insurance  company. 
There  is  no  man  in  the  country  who  can  safely  be  trusted  with 
such  power  over  $460,000,000  of  other  people's  money,  no  matter 
what  safeguards  an  insurance  code  may  provide.  Yet  this  is  what 
the  State  of  New  York  permits. 

"In  the  case  of  The  Equitable  the  entire  stock  is  only  §100,000 
and  the  dividends  are  limited  by  law  to  7  per  cent.  ;  yet  Mr.  Ryan 
paid  James  Hazen  Hyde  $2,500,000  for  $50,200  of  this  $100,000  in 
stock.  The  legitimate  earnings  from  the  investment  were  only 
$3,514  a  year.  The  interest  on  $2,500,000  at  the  very  modest  rate 
of  4  per  cent,  is  $100,000  a  year.  Nominally  Mr.  Ryan's  invest- 
ment meant  a  loss  of  at  least  $96,486  annually :  yet  he  was  very 
glad  to  get  the  Hyde  stock  for  $2,500,000,  and  other  bidders  had 
previously  offered  twice  as  much 

"  It  is  already  reported  that  the  Morgan  purchase  will  'result  in 
extensive  banking  alliances,  probably  culminating  in  an  immense 
merger  of  trust  concerns,1     This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 


the  money  and  property  of  The  Equitable's  policy-holders  are  to 
be  used  to  increase  Mr.  Morgan's  financial  power  and  influence. 
"Mr.  Morgan's  purchase  of  The  Equitable  may  have  an  educa- 
tional advantage,  however,  in  helping  the  American  people  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of  a  central  bank. 
For  years  they  have  watched  the  steady  concentration  of  financial 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men  and 
are  in  a  better  position  than  ever  before  to  judge  of  its  public  ad- 
vantages. Now  comes  Mr.  Morgan  with  his  purchase  of  The 
Equitable  to  tighten  the  control  still  further  and  bring  it  into  stili 
fewer  hands.  Only  a  central  bank,  subject  to  Wall-Street  influ- 
ence, is  necessary  to  make  a  money  monopoly  complete  and  im- 
pregnable." 


THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  MEXICO 

'  I  ^HINLY  disguised  under  the  cloak  of  peonage,  or  enforced 
*-  service  for  debt,  the  wholesale  buying  and  selling  of  men, 
women,  and  cnildren  flourishes  to-day  in  the  neighboring  country 
beyond  our  southern  border.  In  John  Kenneth  Turner's  indict- 
ment of  Mexico  in  a  recent  series  of  magazine  articles  it  is  this 
astounding  charge  that  especially  challenges  attention.  "  I  found 
Mexico,"  he  says,  "to  be  aland  where  the  people  are  poor  because 
they  have  no  rights,  where  peonage  is  the  rule  for  the  great  mass, 
and  where  actual  chattel  slavery  obtains  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands." In  a  nation  of  15,000,000,  with  a  written  constitution  and 
written  laws  as  fair  and  democratic  as  our  own,  he  reports  "neither 
constitution  nor  laws  in  operation."  On  the  henequen  plantations 
of  Yucatan  and  in  the  tobacco-fields  of  the  Valle  Nacional  he 
found  that  slave  labor  was  the  rule,  the  market  price  of  a  slave ' 
ranging  from  $400  to  $1,000.  The  native  Maya  slaves,  he  was  told 
by  the  slave-owners,  die  off  faster  than  they  are  born,  while  of 
the  Yaquis,  who  are  imported  from  Sonora  at  the  rate  of  500  per 
month,  "two-thirds  die  during  the  first  year  of  their  residence  in 
the  country."  When  Mr.  Turner  asked  a  planter  how,  with  this 
enormous  death-rate,  the  supply  of  slave  labor  was  kept  up,  the 
illuminating  reply  was  :  "  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  you  get  some 
free  laborer  in  debt  to  you,  and  then  you  have  him."  To  quote 
further  from  Mr.  Turner's  amazing  narrative  as  published  m  The 
American  Magazine  (New  York)  : 

"  The  amount  of  the  debt  does  not  matter,  so  long  as  it  is  a  debt, 
and  the  little  transaction  is  arranged  by  men  who  combine  the 
functions  of  money-lender  and  slave-broker.     Some  of  them  have 
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offices  in  Merida  and  they  get  the  free  laborers,  clerks,  and  the 
poorer  class  of  people  generally  into  debt  just  as  professional  loan- 
sharks  of  America  get  clerks,  mechanics,  and  office-men  into  debt 
—by  playing  on  their  needs  and  tempting  them.  Were  these 
American  clerks,  mechanics,  and  office-men  residents  of  Yucatan, 
instead  of  being  merely  hounded  by  a  loan-shark  they  would  be 
sold  into  slavery  for  all  time,  they  and  their  children  and  their 
children's  children,  on  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and 
even  farther,  on  to  such  a  time  as  some  political  change  puts  a 
stop  to  the  condition  of  slavery  altogether  in  Mexico." 

The  Yaquis  are  natives  of  Sonora.  a  northwestern  province  of 
Mexico,  whence,  according  to  the  writer,  they  are  being  exported 
and  sold  into  slavery  because  certain  Mexican  officials  covet  their 
land.  Altho  their  deportation  is  ostensibly  a  measure  of  pacifica- 
tion, the  climaxof  twenty-four  yearsof  desultory  warfare  between 
the  Yaquis  and  the  Mexican  Government,  the  secret  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  affair,  says  Mr.  Turner,  was  revealed  to  him  by  a  colonel 
in  the  Mexican  army.     To  quote  : 

"  For  the  past  four  years  this  officer  lias  been  one  of  those  in 
immediate  charge  of  transporting  all  the  Yaqui  exiles  to  Yucatan. 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  take  passage  on  the  same  steamer  with 
him  returning  from  Progreso  to  Vera  Cruz.  He  is  a  stout,  com- 
fortable, talkative  old  campaigner  of  about  sixty  years.  The 
steamship  people  put  us  in  the  same  stateroom,  and.  as  the  colonel 
had  some  government  passes  which  he  hoped  to  sell  me,  we  were 
soon  on  the  most  confidential  terms. 

"'In  the  past  three  and  one-half  years,'  he  told  me.  'I  have  de- 
livered just  15.700  Yaquis  in  Yucatan — delivered,  mind  you,  for 
you  must  remember  that  the  Government  never  allows  me  enough 
expense  money  to  feed  them  properly,  and  from  10  to  20  per  cent, 
die  on  the  journey. 

"'These  Yaquis,'  he  said,  'sell  in  Yucatan  for  $65  apiece — men, 
women,  and  children.  Who  gets  the  money  ?  Well,  $10  goes  to 
me  for  my  services.  The  rest  is  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  This,  however,  is  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  for  I  know  this 
to  be  a  fact,  that  every  foot  of  land,  every  building,  every  cow. 
every  burro,  everything  left  behind  by  the  Yaquis  when  they  are 
carried  away  by  the  soldiers,  is  appropriated  for  his  private  use 
by  the  official  in  authority  of  the  locality  from  which  they  have 
been  removed.' " 

But  even  worse  than  in  Yucatan,  we  are  told,  are  conditions  in 
the  Valle  Nacional,  where,  enslaved  under  the  pretext  that  they 
are  convicts,  native  Mexicans  are  so  overworked  and  underfed 
that  "all  but  a  few  of  the  slaves  pass  back  to  earth  within  a  space 
of  seven  or  eight  months."  To  keep  up  the  supply  of  labor  on 
these  tobacco  plantations  "15,000  new  slaves  are  required  every 
year."     To  quote  Mr.  Turner  : 

"Just  as  in  Yucatan,  the  slavery  of  Valle  Nacional  is  largely 
peonage,  or  labor  for  debt,  carried  to  the  extreme,  altho  outwardly 
it  takes  a  slightly  different  form,  that  of  contract  labor.  A  portion 
of  the  laborers  are  convicts  or  those  accused  of  crime 

"I  have  said  that  no  laborer,  sent  to  Valle  Nacional  to  become 
a  slave,  travels  the  road  of  his  own  free  will.  There  are  just  two 
ways  employed  to  get  them  there.     They  are  sent  over  the  road 


either  by  a  jefe  politico  or  by  a  'labor  agent '  working  in  conjunc- 
tion and  in  perfect  understanding  with  a  jefe  politico. 

"A  jefe  politico  is  a  civil  officer  who  rules  political  districts  cor- 
responding to  our  counties.  He  is  appointed  by  the  president  or 
by  the  governor  of  his  state  and  is  also  mayor,  or  presidente,  ex 
officio,  of  every  town  or  city  in  his  district 

"The  methods  employed  by  the  jefe politico,  working  alone,  are 
very  simple.  Instead  of  sending  petty  prisoners  to  terms  in  jail,  he 
sells  them  into  slavery  in  Valle  Nacional.  And  as  he  pockets  the 
money  himself,  he  naturally  arrests  as  many  persons  as  he  can. 
This  method,  so  Manual  Lagunas,  presidente  of  Valle  Nacional 
told  me,  is  followed  more  or  less  by  the  jefe  politicos  of  all  the 
leading  cities  of  southern  Mexico." 

The  Valle  Nacional.  it  seems,  is  in  an  exceptionally  healthful 
district,  the  terrific  death-rate  among  the  slaves  being  due  to  over- 
work, brutal  treatment,  and  starvation.  As  a  rule  tortillas— a.  kind 
of  coarse  bread— and  sour  beans  are  all  they  get  to  eat,  and  of 
these  they  are  given  only  one  meal  a  day. 

When  the  preliminary  announcement  of  Mr.  Turner's  articles 
appeared,  The  American  Magazine  received  a  letter  of  protest 
from  a  committee  of  "the  American  Colony"  in  Mexico  Citv. 
The  signers  of  this  letter  say  in  part : 

"Your  charge  that  peonage  is  the  rule  of  the  great  mass  and 
that  'chattel  slavery  obtains  for  hundreds  of  thousands'  is  as  un- 
true as  it  would  be  were  this  charge  made  against  the  State  of  New 
York  " 

Other  letters  were  received  from  Americans  resident  in  Mexico, 
in  many  cases  commending  Mr.  Turner's  articles,  in  others  admit- 
ting the  facts  but  expressing  a  fear  that  their  publication  would  "in- 
terfere with  business."  Others  accused  the  writer  of  exaggeration. 
A  Mr.  E.  S.  Smith,  of  Tippecanoe,  Ohio,  who  sells  fruit-trees  to 
Mexican  landowners,  telegraphed  President  Taft  asking  him  to 
deny  the  use  of  the  mails  to  The  American  Magazine  on  the 
ground  that  it  contained  a  libel  against  the  whole  Mexican  people 
and  that  its  circulation  would  be  "a  disgrace  and  injury  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  Mexico."  In  an  article  contributed  to  The  Banker's 
Magazine  (New  York)  the  same  Mr.  Smith  asserts  that  Mr. 
Turner's  charges  "have  been  proven  untrue  by  an  authoritative 
denial  " — which  seems  to  have  escaped  our  notice — and  he  reminds 
us  that  a  billion  dollars  of  United  States  capital  is  profitably  in- 
vested in  Mexico. 

If  the  charges  so  circumstantially  presented  by  Mr.  Turner  are 
true,  many  will  ask,  why  have  we  not  known  it  before  ?  To  this 
Tiw  American  Magazine  replies  editorially: 

"  Diaz  controls  all  sources  of  news,  and  the  means  of  transmitting 
it.  Papers  are  supprest  or  subsidized  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  know  some  of  the  subsidies  paid  even  to  important 
Mexican  papers  printed  in  English.  The  real  news  of  Mexico  does 
not  get  across  the  border.  Books  that  truly  describe  the  present 
state  of  tilings  are  supprest  or  bought  up  even  when  published  in 
the  United  States." 


TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


What  the  Lords  seem  to  want  is  representation  without  taxation. — Xew 
York  World. 

Judging  .by  the  attitude  of  the  State  Department  Nicaragua  is  in  for  some 
Knox. — Grand  Rapid,  / 

Judging  from  the  talk  its  attorneys  are  making  there  is  still  some  sand  left  in 
the  Sugar  Trust.—  /  Press. 

Speaking  of  Alabama,  was  Mr.  Bryan  a  little  too  hasty  in  selecting  prohibition 
as  his  newest  paramount  issue? — New  York  World. 

If  the  moon  expects  her  eclipse  to  become  a  popular  feature  she  must  choose 
some  other  hour  than  3  a.m. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Pandemonium  reigns  in  Nicaragua,  but  otherwise  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
anything  suggestive  of  government. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

The  mummy  of  Rameses  has  reached  Xew  York.  In  the  good  old  days  this 
would  have  meant  another  Tammany  vote. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Possibly  American  college  men  will  be  playing  an  entirely  dangerless  football 
game  about  the  year  that  their  small  brothers  celebrate  an  entirely  "safe  and 
sane"  Fourth  of  July.  —  Xew  Orleans  Timez-Democral. 


The  Sugar  Trust's  scales  are  beginning  to  fall   from  the  country's    eyes. — 

Baltimore  Sun. 

The  Sugar  Trust  has  been  maintaining  a  fleet  of  "revenue  cutters"  that  Uncle 
Sam  never  intended. — Boston  Record. 

Apparently  Mr.  Knox  has  not  yet  found  anybody  whom  Japan  will  accept 
as  Minister  to  China. — Chicago  Record-Herald. 

SYMPTOMS  of  bucking  have  already  been  aroused  by  Bryan's  plan  to  hitch  the 
Democratic  donkey  to  the  water-wagon.  —  Washington  Post. 

In  relation  to  the  S3. 800  just  paid  for  a  small  Poe  volume,  the  thought  occurs 
that  Mr.  Poe  could  have  used  the  money. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

"Does  a  man  know  when  he's  dead?"  is  the  question  of  an  exchange  that 
thrives  on  such  problems.      Ask  Speaker  Cannon. — Atlanta  Constitution. 

The  tinkling  noise  one  hears  wafted  from  the  South  is  simply  Zelaya  packing 
a  few  millions  in  gold  preparatory  to  a  hurried  vacation. — Washington  Post 

"Every  time  I  saw  Cannon  in  reference  to  the  subject,  I  was  by  myself  and 
he,  too,  was  alone,"  says  Mr.  Herman  Ridder.  If  that  does  not  prove  there  is 
nothing  in  the  story,  how  can  it  be  proved? — Washington  Herald. 
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RADICALISM  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS 

MK.  ('..  K.  CHESTERTON  lias  now  disputed  nearly  every 
popular  idea  except  the  faith  in  the  law  of  gravitation  and 
the  binomial  theorem.  His  Litest  onslaught  is  an  attack  on  the 
sacred  belief  that  the  House  of  Lords  is  a  great  conservative  body, 
a  sheet  anchor,  as  it  were,  to  hold  Britain  from  chitting  into  radi- 
calism and  save  the  country  from  itself.    The  Peers  are  conserva- 


INTO    THE    MKLTING-FOT. 

— Westminster  Gazette  (London). 

live  only  when  their  own  interests  need  conserving.  Mr.  Chester- 
ton thinks.  When  a  measure  favors  their  own  pockets,  however, 
he  says,  in  the  London  Daily  News,  the  Lords  "are  as  ready  as  a 
mob  of  undergraduates  to  go  in  for  novelties  and  extravagances, 
-so  long  as  it  is  jingo  novelty  and  Tory  extravagance."  Far  from 
being  a  bulwark  to  law  and  order,  "the  House  of  Lords  have  de- 
clared war  on  the  British  Constitution"  by  throwing  the  country 
into  the  agony  of  a  general  election.  This  writer  condemns  the 
whole  system  of  the  British  Constitution  because  it  is  an  unwritten 
constitution.  He  would  deny  that  the  system  works  well,  but 
remarks  that  the  House  of  Peers  work  it,  for  all  it  is  worth,  in 
their  own  interest.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"  People  tell  me  that  the  system  works  well.  I  answer  that  the 
system  does  not  work  at  all.  People  work  the  system  ;  and  it  all 
•depends  on  their  motives  whether  it  is  worked  toward— salvation 

•  or  smash.  From  this  day  forward  we  may  take  it  that  no  unwritten 
habit  of  the  Constitution  will  be  observed,  if  there  is  any  one  who 
has  an  interest  in  violating  it.  The  letter  which  killeth  is  loose. 
By  the  letter  of  the  law  the  King  could  pardon  all  the  criminals 
and  make  them  peers.  Well,  whenever  any  king  tinds  it  conveni- 
ent to  do  that  he  will  do  that.  By  the  letter  a  king  could  declare 
war  on  Europe  and  disband  the  Navy — a  king  will  do  it  if  ever 
he  wants  to.  The  old  constitutional  legend,  in  which  I  was  brought 
up.  that  all  party  combatants  will  respect  ISrilish  custom  breaks 
now  and  forever." 

The  system  does  not  work  well  because  the  I  louse  of  Peers  is  by 
no  means  a  really  conservative  body.  The  Peers  are  merely  a  body 
of  rich  men  banded  to  protect  their  own  interests  and  ready  to  do 
"the  wildest  things  in  order  that  this  end  may  be  accomplished. 
Mr.  Chesterton  tells  us  that  the  Peers  are  simply  devotees  to, 
.and  representatives  of.  "imperialism,  neo-feudalism,  commercial 
■evolutionism,  and  the  worship  of  Strong  Men."  He  dismisses  the 
idea  of  hereditary  legislators  in  the  following  terms  : 

"A  hereditary  House  as  such  is  likely  to  be  a  bulwark  against 
the  sweeping  equality  of  Shelley.  Put  there  is  nothing  in  a  heredi- 
tary House  as  such  to  make  it  a  bulwark  against  the  piratical  illu- 
sions of  Mr.  Kipling.     There  is  a  rough-and-ready  probability  that 

•  a  young  man  who  governs  England  because  of  the  cradle  he  slept 
in  will  not  be  a  leveler.  But  there  is  no  reason  at  all  to  suppose 
that  he  will  not  be  a  jingo,  or  a  reckless  housekeeper,  or  a  religious 


bigot,  or  an  irresponsible  financial  adventurer,  or  an  ambitious 
soldier,  or  simply  a  greedy  brute." 

The  House  of  Peers  is  merely  "a  trust,"  this  writer  urges,  in 
which  the  fortunes  and  rights  of  an  unfairly  privileged  class  are 
pooled.     On  this  point  he  remarks  : 

"  It  is  a  standing  business  committee  of  the  governing  class  (that 
is,  of  the  very  rich)  to  insure  first  that  the  wildest  schemes  useful 
to  that  class  shall  go  through  quickly  and  quietly;  second,  that 
anything  opposed  to  such  schemes  shall  go  through  slowly,  doubt- 
fully, amid  deafening  clamors.  It  is  not  a  place  for  avoiding 
revolution;  it  is  a  place  for  exploiting  some  revolutions — and  lor 
concealing  others." 

The  Upper  House  dictates  what  the  people  shall  have,  what  they 
shall  decide,  on  every  subject.  In  fact,  the  Lords  are  much  like 
a  "yellow  "-newspaper  syndicate.  Mr.  Chesterton  cites  one  big 
newspaper  man  who  was  made  a  peer  as  an  instance  in  point,  and 
we  read  : 

"The  House  of  Lords  has  really  much  the  same  function  as  the 
more  vulgar  part  of  the  press.  It  exists  to  turn  on  the  limelight. 
It  decides  what  violent  changes  shall  be  printed  in  small  letters, 
what  much  milder  changes  shall  lie  printed  in  gigantic  letters.  A 
bill  is  introduced  to  cut  off  every  non-conformist  minister's  left 
leg;  the  Lords  pass  it,  and  so  it  is  an  unimportant  measure.  A 
bill  is  introduced  to  charge  every  millionaire  a  halfpenny  more  on 
his  marriage  license ;  the  Lords  reject  it,  and  it  becomes  at  once  a 
monstrously  important  measure,  filling  the  land  with  cries  of 
spoliation  and  despair.  This  is  the  real  function  of  the  modern 
Lords.  They  have  charge  of  the  vulgar  department.  They  manage 
the  headlines  and  the  loud  advertisements  in  the  great  modern 
conspiracy  of  wealth.  And  they  must  be  destroyed  for  this  reason  : 
that  no  nation  can  have  a  manly  control  of  its  destiny  so  long  as  a 
small  ring  of  its  rich  (often  its  basest  rich)  can  decide  what  things 
are  important,  what  are  the  topics  of  the  day.  An  Englishman 
must  be  free,  not  only  as  to  how  he  votes,  but  as  to  what  he  votes 
about.  This  can  never  be,  as  long  as  the  richest  class  can  force 
a  general  election  by  sudden  and  vulgar  exaggerations.  I  used 
to  think  it  dreadful  that  Harmsworth  was  made  an  English  Lord. 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  it  is  quite  appropriate." 

Mr.  Chesterton  is  angry  with  Lord  Lansdowne's  attitude  to- 
ward the  budget,  and  remarks  of  the  Upper  House  : 

"The  Lords  are,  1  should  think,  about  the  most  hasty  legislators 
that  the  world  has  known.     They  are  more  headlong  and  unani- 


WILLING  TO  WOUND,  AND  YET  AFKAID  TO   STRIKE. 

The  Wolf— "A  dainty  morsel,  withal!     What  a  pity  our  old 
friend  with  the  ax  takes  such  an  interest  in  her  and  me." 

— Daily  Chronicle  (London). 

mous  than  any  mob.  I  should  say  it  took  the  crowd  longer  to 
conquer  the  Bastile  than  it  took  the  Lords  to  destroy  a  budget. 
As  a  rule  the  Commons  go  mad  with  noise  and  insomnia  talking 
about  a  bill  for  two  months  :  the  Lords  decide  on  it  while  a  man 
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might  smoke  a  cigar.  And  then  people  have 
the  mammoth  impudence  to  say  that  the  Lords 
are  an  obstacle  to  hasty  legislation." 

The  London  Times  affords  an  opposite  view 
in  its  comment  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  motion. 
This  motion  runs  to  the  effect  that  the  Upper 
House  "is  not  justified  in  giving  its  consent 
to  the  [budget]  bill  until  it  has  been  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  country."  On  which 
•\he  great  daily  remarks  : 

"  Issue  is  thus  fairly  joined,  and  in  a  form  so 
definite  and  precise  that  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  its  meaning.  The  House  of  Lords  is  not 
going  to  dictate  in  any  way,  or  even  to  suggest 
to  the  country  what  its  financial  arrangements 
should  be.  It  is  asked  simply  to  decline  the 
responsibility  of  passing  a  measure  of  an  ex- 
traordinary kind,  without  an  assurance  which  it 
does  not  now  possess  that  the  country  desires 
its  affairs  to  be  treated  in  that  particular  way." 


SUPER-SHAH  —  THE 
OF   PERSIA 


GERMAN  ANTI-AMERICANISM 

THE  vast  number  of  the  Germans  who  have 
settled  and  succeeded  in  the  United 
States  raised  high  hopes  at  one  time  in  the 
hearts  of  German  statesmen  and  led  them  to 
think  that  America  was  to  be  Germanized,  that 
the  Fatherland  was  to  expand  its  frontiers 
beyond  the  seas,  and  a  little  Deutschland,  or  rather,  a  greater 
Deutschland,  was  to  be  established  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  German  art,  German  literature,  German  music, 
were  to  make  a  "  pacific  invasion  "  of  America.  But  it  has  been  at 
last  discovered  that  this  dream  probably  will  never  come  true,  and 
altho  a  few  German  journals  are  still  inclined  to  look  to  the  United 
States  as  a  field  for  exploiting  the  spirit  of  Pan-Germanism,  the 
most  influential  newspapers  emphasize  the  character  of  American 
civilization  as  quite  irreconcilable  with  German  ideals.  In  the 
Preussische  Zeitiuig  (Berlin)  this  temper  of  anti-Americanism  is 
conspicuous,  and  in  accordance  with  the  maxim,  "thy  faults  to 
know,  make  use  of  every  friend  and  every  foe,"  we  summarize  a 


Assad-ul-mulk,  who  is  regent  of  Persia 
until  the  thirteen-year-old  Shah  readies 
the  age  of  sixteen. 


recent  article  in  this  German  journal,  without, 
however,  allowing  that  the  German  press  is  our 
foe,  excepting  so  far  as  such  an  impression  may 
be  received  from  this  writer.  America's  work 
in  the  Portsmouth  Treaty  has  been  a  failure  so 
far  as  concerns  the  "Open  Door"  in  Asia,  we 
are  told.  American  selfishness  is  shown  in  the 
way  we  check  Japanese  emigration  when  it  does 
not  suit  us,  but  say  nothing  to  the  raid  on  Korea 
and  Manchuria.  The  United  States  wishes  to 
prevent  a  war  in  Asia  between  Japan  and  China 
because  "  she  can  only  lose,  and  can  gain  nothing 
by  it."  The  American  supremacy  in  the  Phil- 
ippines would  "collapse  like  a  house  of  cards 
if  Japan  once  attacked  the  islands."  The  Ameri- 
cans hold  possession  of  the  Philippines  "  merely 
in  the  hope  of  becoming  an  Asiatic  Power 
capable  of  controlling  the  commercial  resources 
of  the  continent."  In  fact,  our  schemes  of  col- 
onization and  conquest  are  not  formed  on  the 
European  model.     This  writer  declares  : 

"Europeans,  it  appears,  will  never  be  taught 
the  lesson  that  the  thoughts  of  Americans  are 
not  as  their  thoughts.  The  possession  of  money 
is  to  Americans  the  only  measure  of  a  man. 
We  must-,  of  course,  grant  that  in  commercial 
preeminence  the  Americans  lead  the  world. 
The  national  wealth  of  the  United  States  is 
greater  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France  united.  But  the  Prussians  accomplished  most  in  the  world 
while  they  were  poor,  and  in  recent  times  the  greatest  triumphs 
in  the  world  have  been  won  by  the  poorest  of  all  the  nations — the 
Japanese.  Lately  the  Americans  have  shown  that  they  wish  to  take 
their  place  in  the  prosecution  of  a  world  policy,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  possession  of  money  insures  every  kind  of  success. 
But  while  the  private  individual  may  accomplish  many  things  by 
means  of  wealth,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  State  to  take  a  place  at 
the  head  of  the  nations  merely  because  it  is  the  richest  of  them  all. " 

This  admiration  for  wealth,  this  trust  in  wealth,  is  the  cause  of 
endless  dishonesty  in  the  United  States,  declares  this  writer.  As 
he  says  : 

"An  insatiable  thirst  for  the  yellow  gold  is  the  capital  failing 


REAL     RULER 


AN    ILLUSTRATED  ORATION. 

Kaiser — "  We  love  weapons  and  war  and  support  armaments  only 
to  guard  our  peace— on  which  alone  our  industries  and  labor  depend." 

— Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 


BEFORE   THE    IMPERIAL   PALACE. 

Probable  result  of  the  Kaiser's  offer  to  educate  every  eighth  child  in  a 
German  family. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


THE    ROOSEVELT   OF   GERMANY. 
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of  Americans.  Fraud  flourishes  in  the  United 
States  .is  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  Nowhere  is 
there  such  a  center  of  attraction  for  foreign  ras- 
cality of  every  sort.  .  .  .  It  occasions  great  anxiety 
for  the  moral  health  of  the  nation  to  see  that  the 
motto  oi  every  citizen  is  comprized  in  the  words : 
'Make  money,  my  son.'  But  the  taint  goes  further 
than  this.  The  policy  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment is  directed  by  nothing  but  a  commercial 
motive,  the  increase  of  the  national  wealth,  the 
strengthening  of  trade  relations,  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  exports  to  the  widest  possible  compass. 
This  and  not  any  diffusion  of  beneficial  influences 
is  the  end  of  American  foreign  policy.  This  char- 
acteristic is  most  plainly  apparent  in  their  activi- 
ties in  East  Asia.  It  is  not  difficult  to  anticipate 
what  the  eventual  outcome  will  be.  There  are 
several  indications,  and  notably  the  Japanese 
effort  to  make  a  closer  connection  with  Russia, 
which  seem  to  warrant  the  opinion  that  people  in 
Tokyo  are  upon  the  qui  vive,  and  are  contem- 
plating with  full  preparation  the  possibility  of  a 
conflict  with  the  United  States." —  Translation 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


A  NEW  START   IN   PERSIA 

TH  E  last  Persian  Parliament  came  to  an  abrupt 
end,  it  will  be  remembered,  under  bombard- 
ment by  the  guns  of  the  Shah.  That  Shah  is  now 
an  exile  and  the  new  ruler  has  summoned  another 
Parliament  which  opens  under  more  favorable  aus- 
pices. Many  plans  of  reform  are  on  the  program, 
says  Rene'  Puaux  in  the  Revue  Bleue  (Paris),  the 
people  "are  determined  to  begin  an  era  of  solid 
justice  and  equity,"  and  Russia,  England,  and 
France  favor  the  reform  government  as  the  only 
thing  that  can  restore  tranquillity.  This  writer 
remarks  optimistically  of  the  new  Parliament : 

"My  own  observation  leads  me  to  conclude  that 
members  of  both  houses  belong  to  the  best  classes 
of  the  population.     During  the  gatherings  of  the 
ephemeral     legislatures   of    1907    and    1908  there 
was  abundant  opportunity  for  discovering  the  earnestness  and  in- 
telligence of  many  members.    The  present  Parliament  will  be  able 
to  perform  its  duties  without  feeling  themselves  threatened  by  the 
cannon  and  Cossacks  of  Colonel  Liakhof." 

All  divisions,  we  are  told,  have  been  healed,  and  even  the  brother 
of  the  late  Shah  has  given  his  firm  adherence  to  the  reformers. 
Thus  we  read  : 

"  Prince  Zill  es  Sultan,  uncle  of  the  present  Shah  and  long  the 
rival  of  Mohammed  Ali,  was  formerly,  on  account  of  his  vast 
wealth  and  the  savage  energy  of  his  character,  for  a  long  time 
dreaded  by  the  Reformists  as  one  of  the  most  formidable  pretenders 
to  supreme  power.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  at  the  time 
of  the  elections  by  dexterous  maneuvers  to  have  assembled  his 
partizans,  created  disturbances,  or  at  least  caused  difficulties,  in 
the  work  of  the  provisional  government.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  come  to  the  capital  during  polling  time,  but  was  induced,  by  a 
liberal  contribution  from  the  treasury,  to  take  the  road  for  Europe. 
So  far  from  bearing  any  grudge  against  the  Persian  Ministry  for 
the  course  they  took  in  this  matter.  Prince  Zill  es  Sultan  soon  after 
was  found  at  the  Persian  Embassy  at  Paris,  giving  a  dinner  party 
to  his  compatriots  to  celebrate  the  coming  in  of  a  new  order  at 
Teheran." 

Speaking  of  the  fitness  for  a  free  government  which  the  general 
population  of  Persia  is  likely  to  exhibit,  this  writer  observes  : 

"The  main  point  is  to  consider  before  every  other  question 
whether  the  people  are  ripe  for  the  constitutional  regime  which 
they  have  so  ardently  desired.  Now  the  political  capacity  of  a 
country  is  in  exact  proportion  to  its  educational  advancement. 
The  problem  to  resolve  is,  what  is  the  state  of  popular  instruction 


THE   PARLIAMENT   THAT  WAS   BOMBARDED. 

Members  of  the  Persian  Parliament  who  assembled  in  Teheran  in  1908  and  there  were  bombarded 
and  dispersed  by  Colonel  Liakhof  s  Cossacks  by  order  of  Shah  Mohammed  Ali. 


in  Persia  ?  The  condition  of  popular  education  up  to  the  coming 
of  a  constitutional  government  was  as  follows  :  instruction  obliga- 
tory and  gratuitous  for  children  of  both  sexes.  .   .  .    There  are 


Little  Shah — "  What  is  this  ? " 

Russia — "Just  a  little  gallows  for  you  to  play  with.    I  find  it  very 
handy  in  my  country."  — Pasquino  (Turin). 
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three  great  teachers*  colleges,  supported  by  the  Sovereign,  a  vast 
number  of  colleges  for  advanced  courses,  and  Persian  colonies 
in  Europe  attending  the  academic  courses  there.  The  system  of 
education  in  Persia  is  perfect  and  is  available  for  all  classes." 

He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  illiteracy  is  practically  unknown 
in  Persia,  and  "all  levels  of  society  have  a  degree  of  knowledge 
quite  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  think  and  act  reasonably,"  so 
that  "when  this  whole  people  calls  aloud  for  a  constitutional 
regime,  and  takes  arms  to  obtain  it.  this  is  plain  evidence  that  the 
subjects  of  the  Shah  are  advanced  enough  for  what  they  ask." — 
Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


CHINA'S  BOGUS  CONSTITUTION 

IT  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  China,  in  the  humiliation 
following  the  war  with  Japan,  exprest  its  desire  to  turn  over 
a  new  leaf  and  adopt  a  more  popular  form  of  government.  The 
year  1898  was  especially  prolific  in  reform  edicts.  The  autocracy 
at  Peking  and  the  elaborate  system  of  viceroys  was  felt  to  be  in- 
adequate for  the  administration  of  the  Empire,  as  proved  by  the 
outcome  of  the  war.  Reaction  again  gained  the  upper  hand  in 
the  Boxer  movement,  but  Japan's  victory  over  Russia  resuscitated 
the  reform  spirit.  During  these  years  of  progress  and  reaction  the 
swing  of  the  pendulum  toward  and  away  from  reform  has  been 
recorded  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns.  Now  a  well-known 
traveler  in  China,  Mr.  Jean  Rodes,  has  written  a  volume  telling 
how  far  the  land  of  the  Mandarins  has  progressed,  and  the  main 
features  of  his  book  have  been  summarized  by  the  Paris  Temps, 
from  which  we  take  the  following  facts.  It  appears  that  the  near- 
est approach  to  any  such'  body  as  a  representative  parliament  for 
China  actually  consists  of  certain  provincial  assemblies  which  re- 
cently met  at  Tien-Tsin,  Nanking,  Mukden,  and  Canton.  The 
Temps  asks  whether  we  are  to  see  in  these  meetings  "the  embryo 
of  a  parliamentary  government."  "It  is  impossible  to  foresee 
with  certainty  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  these  gatherings,"  we 
are  told.     "The  Chinese  take  no  interest  in  the  national  adminis- 


THE    ROAD   TO    RUIN 


John  Bull  {sol.) — "  I'm  about  tired  of  this  Jap  and  his  tricks. 
For  two  straws  I'd  help  the  old  man  if  he'd  only  behave  sensibly." 

— National  Review  (Shanghai). 

tration."     Father  Hue  fifty  years  ago  learned  this  indifference,  and 
the  Chinese  have  not  altered  since  then.     The  Temps  declares  : 

"Things  have  not  changed  much  since  the  time  of  Hue,  and  it 
was  mere  European  gossip  that  exaggerated  into  solid  fact  what 
the  London  papers  have  been  saying  about  a  constitutional  move- 
ment in  China.  In  the  first  place  the  Government  has  been  neither 
sincere  norstedfast  in  its  efforts.  It  has  constantly  failed  to  carry 
out  the  promises  made  ;  action  has  been  succeeded  by  reaction, 


and  things  have  been  kept  in  a  condition  of  vacillating  uncertainty. 
The  plan  of  a  constitution  was  first  proposed  after  the  victories  of 
Japan  in  1905.  Diplomatic  missions  were  dispatched  to  Europe 
and  America.  A  desire  for  a  new  China  gained  ground  and  spread 
even  to  the  throne.  The  first  constitutional  decree  was  promul- 
gated in  1906.  In  the  following  year  a  supreme  court  was  insti- 
tuted and  provincial  assemblies  inaugurated." 

But  the  court  never  held  any  sittings.     Another  decree  was  pub- 


A    SIGN    OF    CHINA'S    AWAKENING. 

Chinese  newspaper-sellers  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  train. 

lished  which  ran  to  the  effect  that  the  Viceroys  and  Governors  of 
the  various  provinces  were  at  once  to  institute  in  their  provinces 
bureaus  of  representative  ministers  and  assemble  the  highest  of  the 
notables,  as  these  should  be  elected  by  the  people.  But  it  turned 
out  in  reality  that  the  representatives  were  often  mere  nominees  of 
the  Viceroy  instead  of  being  chosen  by  vote.  There  was  no  fixt 
rule.  "The  population  seemed  too  timid  or  indifferent  to  carry 
out  the  original  purpose  of  the  movement."  The  Temps  completes 
its  discussion  of  the  Chinese  parliamentary  problem  as  follows  : 

"In  reality,  as  is  acknowledged  even  by  Chinese  newspapers, 
all  these  so-called  reforms  are  merely  made  as  pretexts  for  the 
creation  of  new  offices.  The  Supreme  Court  which  was  heralded 
with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  becomes  a  home  of  ease  for  the 
most  idle  among  the  Mandarins.  We  are  reluctantly  compelled  to 
discourage  the  high  hopes  excited  by  the  gathering  of  the  local 
assemblies  which  every  telegraph  office  in  the  country  has  been 
announcing  to  all  the  world.  We  may  not  take  seriously  these 
budding  efforts  after  Chinese  reform,  erratic,  discontinued  so  fre- 
quently, which  we  have  been  watching  for  the  last  four  years. 
Yet  this  question  of  a  constitution  for  China  must  prove  a  most 
important  issue  in  the  near  future.  On  the  solution  of  the  problem 
will  largely  depend  the  relation  China  is  to  hold  with  the  other 
Powers.  We  are,  of  course,  tempted  to  compare  the  case  of  China 
with  that  of  Japan.  But  such  a  comparison  would  be  misleading. 
Japan  has  become  modernized  through  the  exertions  of  a  powerful 
government.  No  such  government  is  to  be  found  in  China.  Will 
she  ever  maintain  such  a  government?  It  is  impossible  at  this 
moment  to  decide  the  question. 

Mr.  Pierre  Leroy-Beaulieu.  the  well-known  French  publicist,  has 
rather  wider  and  more  optimistic  views.  He  thinks  China  must 
necessarily  move  with  the  evident  progress  of  the  Far  East,  and 
that  a  parliament  is  sure  to  come.  He  discusses  in  the  Econo- 
miste  Francais  (Paris),  of  which  he  is  assistant  editor,  the 
character  that  the  parliament  is  likely  to  bear,  and  remarks  : 

"What  will  be  the  character  of  those  Provincial  Assemblies,  the 
nucleus  of  the  Chinese  Parliament?  We  will  not  hazard  a  predic- 
tion. A  Chinese  Parliament  will  probably  turn  out  both  Pro- 
gressist and  Nationalist.  If  it  follows  the  example  of  the  Japa- 
nese Parliament,  it  will  be  very  economical.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  financial  difficulties  and  the  necessity  of  reorganizing 
everything  from  a  financial  point  of  view  are  among  the  causes 
that  forced  China  into  constitutional  reform.  Whatever  happens, 
the  country  is  bound  to  follow  in  the  striking  transformations  on 
foot  in  political  Asia."— Translations  ?nadefor  The  Literary 
Digest. 
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STERILIZATION  BY  ULTRA-VIOLET  RAYS 

THE  mystery  of  t he  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
spectrum  in  killing  microbes  and  ferments,  according  to  a 
note  contributed  to  La  Nature  (Paris)  by  G.  Loucheux,  chemist 
to  the  French  Ministry  of  Finance,  has  only  lately  been  solved  by 
the  demonstration  that  hydrogen  peroxid,  a  substance  of  marked 
germicidal  properties,  is  produced  in  water  by  chemical  action 
brought  about  by  these  rays.  He  believes  this  principle  may  be 
used  in  simple  domestic  apparatus  for  purifying  water  and  other 
beverages.     Mr.  Loucheux  writes : 

"In  1882  Kngelmann  made  an  experiment  that  demonstrated 
with  much  clearness  the  repulsive  action  exerted  by  the  violet  and 
ultra-violet  rays  on  bacteria. 

"  Let  us  recall  this  experiment,  which  in  our  opinion  deserves 
not  to  be  forgotten  when  we  study  the  action  of  light  on  microbes. 
Kngelmann,  after  having  examined  a  preparation  of  bacteria 
through  the  microscope,  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  on  this 
preparation,  by  means  of  a  micro-spectral  objective  of  his  own 
invention,  a  bundle  of  rays,  of  all  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum. 

"  He  then  saw  the  bacteria,  which  up  to  that  time  had  remained 
uniformly  distributed  in  the  field,  move  into  the  red  and  infra-red 
parts  of  the  spectrum,  and  out  of  the  yellow  and  green  regions, 
deserting  almost  completely  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  parts. 
Hence  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  microbes  avoid  the  chemical 
and  seek  the  calorific  rays  ;  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  solar  spec- 
trum the  red  and  infra-red  rays  are  the  warmest 

"  It  is  evidently  an  interesting  problem  to  seek  the  cause  of  this 
effect  and  examine  whether  this  repulsive  action  is  due  to  a  chemi- 
cal modification  exerted  by  violet  rays  on  the  medium  in  which  the 
bacteria  are,  or  whether  this  antipathy  resembles  certain  feminine 
fancies  that  find  their  cause  in  the  caprice  of  a  moment.  Infinitely 
small  beings  may  of  course  have  their  preferences,  and  bacteria 
may  prefer  red  to  violet  simply  'because.' 

"  Nevertheless,  as  the  violet  and  ultra-violet  rays  lose  nothing  of 
their  microbicidal  power  with  time,  they  must,  by  their  chemical 
properties,  have  a  profoundly  alterative  action  on  the  nutritive 
medium  in  which  the  bacteria  live,  and  render  life  there  completely 
impossible. 

"  Along  this  line  several  scientific  men  have  been  investigating. 
Some  of  them  find  that  the  chemical  rays  give  rise,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  ozone,  a  very  antiseptic  substance  ;  others,  however, 
deny  the  fact.  Finally,  more  recently,  Mr.  Miroslar  Kernbaum 
.  .  .  declares  that  he  has  obtained  hydrogen  peroxid  by  the  action 
of  these  rays  on  ordinary  water.  This  .  .  .  explains  the  micro- 
bicidal action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays,  hydrogen  peroxid  being  en- 
dowed with  very  energetic  antiseptic  properties 

"Thus  is  explained,  at  least  for  the  moment,  the  action  of  these 
mysterious  and  very  active  ultra-violet  rays.  Subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  any  luminous  source  whatever,  rich  in  these  rays,  aqueous 
liquids  become  the  seat  of  a  slow  and  feeble,  but  continuous,  pro- 
duction of  hydrogen  peroxid,  which  kills  all  microorganisms  that 
these  liquids  may  contain.  It  may  be  added  that  as  this  action  is 
exerted  also  on  ferments,  it  paralyzes  them,  for  the  same  reason. 
This  has  been  observed  to  be  the  case  with  cider,  and  more  recently 
with  wine. 

"  This  way  of  regarding  the  matter  is  corroborated  by  two  other 
observations,  one  of  H.  Thiele,  who  in  1908  noted  the  formation 
of  hydrogen  peroxid  in  ordinary  water  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  ultra-violet  rays,  and  an  earlier  one  of  Schoene,  who,  in  1877, 
proved  the  presence  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  in  very  minute  quanti- 
ties, in  rain  and  snow.  This  hydrogen  peroxid  must  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  spectrum,  on 
the  rain-drops  and  snowflakes. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped  that  since  we  know  a  means  of  sterilization  so 
effective  and  so  easy  to  procure,  now  that  electricity  plays  a  more 
and  more  important  part  in  ordinary  life,  we  shall  soon  have  a 
form  of  domestic  apparatus  to  purify  beverages,  especially  water, 
ha\ing  more  durability  than  others  of  the  kind.  This  may  be 
done  if  the  medical  profession  does  not  object,  after  due  investiga- 
tion, to  a  device  whose  effect  will  be  to  subject  the  organism  to 
doses  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  very  small  of  course,  but  daily  admin- 
istered."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


THE  UNAPPRECIATED  ENGINEER 

THAT  the  engineer  is  a  much  misused  man  appears  to  be  the 
editorial  opinion  of  Engineering  (London).  He  has  made 
labor  so  efficient  that  men  enjoy  greater  comfort  and  leisure  than 
they  formerly  did.  He  has  lengthened  life,  improved  transpor- 
tation, made  the  administration  of  justice  easier,  and  bettered  all 
the  conditions  of  existence.  Nevertheless,  he  is  neglected,  while 
the  populace  hang  on  the  words  of  the  clergyman,  the  doctor,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  politician.     We  read  : 

"No  one  appears  to  think  that  the  engineer  has  any  right  to  in- 
terfere in  the  world  which  he  has  created,  except  it  be  to  effect 
further  improvements.  That  legislation  should  be  passed  to  give 
effect  to  the  opinions  of  engineers  as  a  body,  or  that  social  usages 
should  be  molded  under  their  influence,  has  never  yet  occurred  to 
the  British  public.  We  have  health  acts  and  local  government 
acts  inspired  by  the  medical  profession,  laws  dealing  with  the  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  and  the  conveyance  of  property  devised  by  the 
legal  profession,  education  acts  modeled  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  clergy,  and  so  on.  Even  the  newer  professions  of  dentistry. 
accountancy,  and  patent  agency  can  command  respectful  attention 
from  the  legislature.  In  social  matters,  again,  the  teachings  of 
other  professions  than  engineering  are  listened  to  with  respect  in 
the  first  instance,  and  then  elevated  into  a  cult.  Doctors  insist  on 
an  adequate  supply  of  fresh  air,  and  immediately  we  find  people 
living  in  continual  drafts.  The  clergy  preach  the  sacredness  of 
Lent,  and  men  and  women  who  are  pagans  at  heart  will  not  marry 
in  that  season.  Modistes  proclaim  that  a  certain  color  is  to  be  the 
coming  fashion,  and  immediately  every  woman  rushes  for  a  hat 
of  that  hue 

"How  different  is  this  from  the  reception  accorded  to  the  ideas 
of  the  engineer  !  They  are  either  sneered  at,  or  they  are  accepted 
and  reviled  because  they  are  not  more  wonderful  than  they  are. 
...  It  is  not  so  long  since  the  third-class  passenger  traveled 
at  20  miles  an  hour  in  a  wooden  box  that  stopt  at  every  station, 
and  was  often  shunted  for  half  an  hour  to  let  a  mail-train  pass. 
Now  he  sits  on  a  cushioned  seat  and  dines  well,  flying  from  Lon- 
don to  Liverpool  without  a  stop  at  54  miles  an  hour;  yet  he  will 
often  grumble  if  there  should  be  'signal  stop' ;  or  if  a  gale  should 
make  the  train  ten  minutes  late.  His  whole  attitude  toward  the 
railway,  which  is  from  beginning  to  end  the  product  of  engineering, 
is  one  of  dissatisfaction,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  travel 
becomes  more  rapid  and  more  comfortable  year  by  year,  and  that 
fares  are  never  increased,  but  often  lowered. 

"Again,  ©ne  would  have  thought  that  the  engineer  would,  at 
least,  have  gained  some  little  esteem  for  what  he  has  done  in  the 
way  of  cheapening  and  improving  food,  for  that  appeals  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  unintellectual  alike.  He  has  halved  the  cost  of  bread 
and  improved  the  quality;  he  has  rendered  meat  the  poor  man's 
daily  food,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  a  weekly  or  monthly  treat ;  he 
has  given  us  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  all  the  year  round,  and  has 
brought  to  our  shores  new  varieties  of  food  which  before  could 
only  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  traveled  over  the  world.  Yet  one 
never  hears  any  mention  of  the  engineer  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  food.  ...  In  the  matter  of  clothing  and  household 
fabrics  the  work  of  the  engineer  is  supreme,  and  it  is  wonderful 
that  our  womankind  have  not  united  to  raise  a  monument  to  Har- 
greaves,  who  delivered  them  from  the  thraldom  of  the  spinning- 
wheel,  and  to  Howe,  who,  by  the  sewing-machine,  enabled  them 
to  increase  the  elaboration  of  their  dress  by  200  per  cent." 

Why  is  all  this?  The  fault,  we  are  assured  by  the  writer,  lies 
with  the  engineers  themselves — and  yet  their  shortcomings  are  of 
a  nature  rather  attractive  than  otherwise.  The  fact  is,  we  are  told, 
they  are  too  modest : 

"  Engineers,  as  a  body,  are  afflicted  with  overpowering  modesty, 
altho  one  might  not  imagine  this  from  experience  of  some  indi- 
viduals. They  have  never  realized  their  importance  in  the  social 
world,  and  have  never  demanded,  or  attained,  the  position  to  which 
their  work  entitles  them.  They  allow  the  statesman,  the  politician, 
and  the  man  of  business  to  direct  the  gathering  of  the  harvest  they 
have  sowed,  and  to  pose  as  its  authors.  One  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  practise  of  engineering  is  so  engrossing  and  fascinating  that  it 
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fills  the  mind,  and  leaves  little  desire,  for  other  pursuits.  In  this 
it  differs  from  most  other  businesses  and  professions,  which,  even 
to  the  conscientious  man,  are  rather  a  source  of  livelihood  than  an 
intellectual  contentment.  The  result  is  that  the  engineer  does  not 
feel  the  want  of  a  wider  field  to  provide  scope  for  his  abilities  ;  his 
profession  absorbs  all  his  energies  and  fills  all  his  interests.  When 
he  joins  an  institution  it  is  the  technical  side  that  attracts  him, 
and  when  he  is  elected  to  the  council  table  the  same  idea  possesses 
him.  He  works  for  the  success  of  the  society,  but  it  is  wholly  on 
professional  lines,  and  while  he  strives  to  increase  its  membership 
and  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  contributions,  his  point  of  view  sel- 
dom strays  beyond  the  threshold  of  the  building." 

It  is,  of  course,  a  mistake  to  be  so  very,  very  modest ;  and  Engi- 
neering hastens  to  assure  us  that'the  profession  that  it  represents 
is  to  be  improved  and  regenerated  in  this  respect.  Two  great  in- 
stitutions, it  tells  us,  have  the  matter  in  hand — the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers  in  England  and  the  American  Society  of  Mechani- 
cal Engineers.     The  latter  society  has  just  appointed  a  committee 


that  they  are  proud  of  their  achievements,  and  that  they  are  ready 
with  advice  and  help  to  conserve  them  against  decay  and  injury, 
then  they  will  gain  the  credit  which  belongs  rightfully  to  them." 


AN   EXPERIMENT  IN   BURGLARY 

TESTS  of  so-called  "burglar-proof"  safes,  to  make  sure  that 
they  really  deserve  the  name,  are  not  unusual,  but  probably 
few  safes  have  withstood  such  savage  treatment  as  that  given  to 
one  in  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  recently,  as  narrated  in  The  American 
Machinist  (New  York,  November  18).  This  safe  showed  great 
resistance  to  high  explosives,  chiefly  as  a  result,  it  is  claimed,  of 
its  rounded  shape.  The  test  was  made  by  "torpedo  experts" 
before  an  audience  composed  of  bankers,  insurance  men,  and  re- 
porters.    Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"The  torpedo  experts  are  not  of  the  submarine  type,  who  invent 


Illustrations  from  "The  American  Machinist,"  New  York. 

FIG.    I. — BEFORE  CLOSING   FOR   THE   ATTACK. 

to  report  upon  the  relation  of  the  society  to  the  public,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  a  permanent  committee  should  be  constituted 
to  watch  legislation  and  other  public  matters,  and  to  call  attention 
to  those  which  affect  the  interests  of  engineers,  or  in  which  engi- 
neers, by  their  knowledge  and  experience,  can,  and  should,  inter- 
vene for  the  benefit  of  the  body  politic.     To  quote  further : 

"The  advantages  will  be  twofold.  The  public  will  get  light  and 
leading  upon  important  topics,  and  be  saved  from  many  mistakes, 
while  engineers  will  gain  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  will  broaden 
their  horizon  and  their  outlook  upon  life.  It  is  the  want  of  far- 
sightedness that  so  often  renders  the  engineer  the  servant  of  men 
of  one-half  his  ability 

"  It  has  been  said  that  as  soon  as  an  engineer  becomes  a  man  of 
affairs  he  ceases  to  be  an  engineer.  There  is  much  truth  in  this. 
Evidently  no  one  can  be  deeply  interested  in  two  different  occupa- 
tions, each  demanding  close  attention,  at  the  same  time.  But  we 
are  not  suggesting  the  engineers  should  abandon  their  occupations. 
Our  point  is  that  they  do  not  do  justice  to  themselves  when  they 
permit  themselves  to  be  so  entirely  engrossed  as  to  forget  that 
they  are  members  of  a  community  which  has  been  largely  created 
by  their  efforts,  and  which  exists  on  their  works.     If  they  show 


FIG.    2. — BEFORE   THE   FIFTH   SHOT. 

ways  and  means  to  blow  the  other  fellow's  battle-ship  into  kingdom 
come,  but  of  the  less  picturesque  and  more  useful  occupation  of 
coaxing  mother  earth  to  give  up  her  treasures  in  the  shape  of  oil 
and  gas,  using  as  a  coaxer  a  torpedo  containing  250  to  350  pounds 
of  nitroglycerin  exploded  a  few  thousand  feet,  more  or  less,  below 
the  earth's  surface.  In  addition  to  this,  they  are  recognized  ex- 
perts in  safe-blowing,  being  called  in  the  most  prominent  tests. 

"Stripping  the  safe  of  all  the  outer  trimmings  the  first  move 
was  to  make  a  dent  in  the  manganese  surface  across  the  joint  where 
the  door  fits  the  body.  This  took  about  five  minutes  of  husky 
swinging  of  a  12-pound  sledge  on  a  hot  chisel  and  resulted  in  a 
furrow  perhaps  \l/2  inches  long,  T\  inch  wide,  and  y%  inch  deep. 
Then  the  burglars  commenced  to  burgle  in  earnest. 

"A  cup  of  red  clay  was  made  under  the  dent  and  }i  ounce  of 
nitroglycerin  poured  in  so  as  to  run  into  the  depression.  This 
was  exploded  in  the  regular  way  with  a  battery  and  a  fulminate 
cap,  but  only  discolored  the  metal. 

"This  was  repeated  with  true  burglarious  persistency,  increas- 
ing the  dose  to  %  ounce  until  the  joint  was  stretched  a  trifle  and 
more  of  an  opening  made,  perhaps  a  couple  of  thousandths,  so  the 
nitroglycerin  could  run  in.  Finally  at  the  seventh  trial  two  clay 
cups  were  used  with  X  ounce  of  the  coaxer  in  each,  which  was 
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increased  to  ;4  ounce  in  each  cup  at  the  eleventh  explosion. 
By  this  time  the  outer  door  w.is  stretched  SO  as  to  make  it  easy 
to  introduce  the  explosive,  and  %%  ounces  were  used  up  in  the  next 
two  charges,  when  a  10-ounce  charge  was  introduced,  and  there 
weie  things  doing  that  reminded  one  of  battle-ship  target  practise. 
Even  this  only  bulged  the  door  about  -;+  inch,  and  then  came  the 
fifteenth  and  final  charge  of  between  17  and  20  ounces,  and  then 
most  of  the  outer  portion  of  the  door  took  a  dive  into  the  Arthur 
Kill,  while  the  safe  turned  over  and  lav  down  to  rest.  But  the 
contents  were  still  protected  by  3 inches  of  manganese  steel,  wedged 
in  so  tight  that  nothing  could  budge  it. 

"Altogether  over  40  ounces  of  nitroglycerin  were  used,  four 
times  as  much  as  any  burglar  would  dare  use  even  if  he  had  all  the 
time  he  wanted,  and  the  contents  .  .  .  were  still  sale  against 
despoliation. 

"There  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  no  safe  can  stand  the 
action  of  an  autogenous  torch  or  blowpipe  in  view  of  the  remark- 
able examples  we  have  seen  of  their  cutting  of  plates.  But  in  all 
of  these  it  is  necessary  to  start  from  the  edge  or  corner,  and  these 
safes  do  not  present  any  starting-points.  An  expert  of  one  of  the 
lar^e  makers  of  this  apparatus  assures  me  that  it  would  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  burn  a  hole  into  them,  as 
the  flame  would  blow  back  and  melt  the 
nozle.  And  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  bur- 
glar to  use  any  of  them,  even  assuming  that 
they  could  cut  a  hole  large  enough  to  remove 
the  contents,  on  account  of  destroying  the 
contents  of  the  safe  or  vault. 

"  Altogether  it  was  a  very  interesting  ex- 
hibition, and,  in  spite  of  the  large  and  non- 
burglarious  charges  used,  the  safe  can  be 
said  to  have  w  ithstood  all  attacks  and  pre- 
served its  contents  against  destruction  or 
loss." 


lives  of  Great  Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  and  India.  At  this 
conference  the  various  details  essential  to  an  agreement  on  the 
preparation  of  a  uniform  map  will  be  discust  and  it  is  hoped  ad- 
justed. The  United  States  Geological  Survey  has  for  some  time 
past  been  engaged  in  compiling  maps  of  portions  of  the  United 
States  on  the  i  :  1,000,000  scale  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
which  is  believed  to  embody  the  principal  features  on  which  agree- 
ment with  other  nations  is  expected." 


A  DOUBTFUL   "INLAND   WATERWAY" 

THE  proposition  to  cut  a  canal  between  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Erie  is  characterized  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Engineering 
A  ews  (New  York,  November  18)  as  an  instance  of  deep-waterway 
zeal  run  mad — as  a  "climax  of  absurdity  "  ;  and  it  is  hinted  that  a 
few  more  efforts  of  the  kind  may  succeed  only  in  discrediting  the 
whole  deep-waterway  movement,  which  would  be  a  pity.  Says 
the  writer : 

"  Some  of  the  amateur  transportation  experts,  who  are  gridironing 


THE  MILLION-TO-ONE  MAP 

THE  efforts  to  have  a  map  of  the  world 
constructed  by  international  coopera- 
tion, on  a  uniform  scale  of  1,000,000  to  1, 
or  about  16  miles  to  the  inch,  have  been 
noted  from  time  to  time  in  these  columns. 
That  some  progress  has  already  been  made 
we  learn  from  a  note  in  Science  (New  York, 
November  12),  and  the  prospects  for  the 
ultimate  construction  of  such  a  map  now 
seem  good.  It  was  first  suggested  by  Prof. 
Albrecht  Penck  at  the  Fifth  International 
Geographical    Congress  at    Bern,    in    1891.  FIG-  3-' 

He  proposed  that  the  enlightened  nations 
who  were  engaged  in  making  maps  of  their  own  territories  and  of 
other  countries  should  unite  upon  a  common  plan  for  the  execution 
of  a  general  map  of  the  world. 

"He  suggested  that  the  scale  of  the  map  should  be  1  :  1,000,000, 
or  about  16  miles  to  the  inch,  and  that  the  separate  sheets  of  the 
map  should  be  so  bounded  by  meridians  and  parallels  that  any  one 
sheet  would  match  any  other  except  for  distortion  or  projection, 
no  matter  by  what  country  either  sheet  might  be  made.  This  pro- 
posal led  to  resolutions  and  discussions  at  successive  geographic 
congresses  and  to  several  tentative  maps  made  by  Germany, 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States  as  essays  toward  the  gen- 
eral plan. 

"At  the  ninth  congress  at  Geneva  in  July,  1908,  a  resolution  was 
presented  by  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  an  international  committee 
to  which  should  be  entrusted  the  details  of  arrangement  which 
should  lead  to  more  definite  cooperation  in  the  preparation  of  the 
world  map.  Following  the  adoption  of  that  resolution  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  at  Geneva,  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  recently  sent  out  invitations  to  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Russia,  Spain,  and  the  United  States,  for 
a  meeting  of  the  committee  in  London  on  November  16,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  standardization  of  the  international  map  on  the  scale 
of  1  :  1,000,000.     The  British  delegates  will  consist  of  representa- 
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the  country  with  a  network  of  projected  inland  waterways,  held  a 
convention  at  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  November  10  and  u,  to  boom  the 
project  for  a  ship  canal  between  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie. 
They  placed  several  Congressmen  and  Senators  on  the  rack  and 
compelled  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  project,  to  the  extent  at 
least  of  favoring  an  appropriation  for  a  survey. 

"According  to  the  newspaper  reports,  the  convention  was  '  red- 
hot  with  enthusiasm  '  and  one  of  the  Congressmen  who  addrest  the 
convention,  declared  that  'we  can  all  readily  see  the  benefits  of 
this  waterway.'  What  the  benefits  were,  however,  neither  this 
speaker  nor  any  one  else  condescended  to  demonstrate.  The  gen- 
eral claim  is,  of  course,  that  a  waterway  from  the  head  of  Lake 
Michigan  to  Lake  Erie  in  a  fairly  direct  route  would  save  the  long 
voyage  through  the  length  of  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Huron,  and 
Lake  St.  Clair.  This  'saving  '  appeals  to  the  amateur,  but  to  the 
practical  steamship  navigator  it  is  the  climax  of  absurdity.  The 
distance  from  Chicago  to  Lake  Erie  by  the  present  route  is,  in 
round  numbers,  650  miles.  In  the  absence  of  any  surveys,  the 
length  of  a  canal  from  Toledo  to  Chicago,  by  way  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  but  250  miles  would  probably  be  the 
smallest  distance  that  could  be  attained,  and  a  summit  elevation 
of  175  to  200  feet  would  have  to  be  overcome,  requiring  probably 
20  to  30  lockages  for  each  passage.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  some  benefactor  were  to  furnish  the  hundred  or  two 
hundred  million-odd   dollars  which   such  a  canal  would  cost  to 
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construct,  and  that  the  canal  were  built  and  ready  for  use,  would 
there  be  any  advantage  to  lake  vessels  in  passing  through  such  a 
channel  instead  of  taking  the  present  route  through  the  open  lake? 
If  the  reader  will  make  a  computation,  taking  into  account  the  dif- 
ference in  speed  in  a  canal  and  in  deep  water,  and  the  delays  in  a 
canal  for  passing  through  locks,  passing  other  vessels,  drawbridges, 
and  other  obstructions,  he  will  find  that  the  lake  vessel  sailing  from 
Chicago  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  would  probably  reach 
Lake  Erie  sooner  than  the  vessel  which  should  try  to  make  the 
passage  through  the  canal.  There  would  be  no  gain  in  safety 
either,  by  the  canal  route,  since  sailing  in  contracted  channels 
always  involves  greater  risk  than  sailing  in  open  water. 

'  We  deem  it  worth  while  to  call  attention  to  this  project  because 
it  has  been  given  much  epace  in  public  prints,  and  because  it  is 
a  fair  example  of  the  dense  ignorance  with  which  the  movement 
for  inland-waterway  improvement  is  engineered.  It  is  a  fair  sample, 
moreover,  of  a  large  number  of  waterway  schemes  which  are  being 
promoted  with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  assurance  as  if  they  really 
were  measures  of  large  public  benefit.  Commenting  on  this 
scheme,  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch  well  says: 

"'It  is  time  for  the  supporters  of  genuine  waterways  to  put  a 
stop  to  saddling  the  subject  with  fake  waterway  projects,  born  only 
of  a  desire  to  get  the  expenditure  of  government  money.' ' 


A  DISINTEGRATING  DIPPER 

THE  best-known  constellation  is  doubtless  the  "Dipper."  By 
this  name  it  is  not  officially  known  to  astronomers,  being 
merely  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  group  known  to  them  as 
the  Great  Bear.  Its  component  parts  are  separating,  so  that  some 
day  in  the  far-away  future  it  will  be  a  dipper  no  more.  This  re- 
sult would  follow,  of  course,  from  the  motion  of  the  solar  system 
through  space,  owing  to  which  the  apparent  relative  positions  of 
all  the  fixt  stars  are  changed  from  century  to  century.  But,  even 
disregarding  this,  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  all  the 
s'arsof  the  Dipper  have  measurable  "proper"  motions,  that  is, 
real  motions  of  their  own,  and  that  some  of  them  are  sailing  off  in 
one  direction  while  others  are  heading  in  quite  another.  Says  a 
writer  in  Cosmos  (Paris)  : 

"No  star  is  at  rest  in  the  universe,  despite  the  time-honored 
name  of  'fixt  stars.'  It  requires,  however,  delicate  and  prolonged 
observations,  which  have  not  been  possible  until  recent  years,  to 
discern  and  measure  the  respective  displacements  of  these  stars 
in  the  heavens.  On  the  other  hand — and  this  is  really  marvelous 
— the  modern  astronomer  is  able  to  ascertain  the  speed  of  approach 
or  recession  of  the  celestial  bodies  in  the  line  of  the  visual  ray. 
This  result  is  obtained,  as  is  well  known,  by  the  spectroscopic 
analysis  of  their  light,  by  the  application  of  the  Doppler-Fizeau 
principle.  We  are  thus  in  a  position  to  find  out,  at  least  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  constellations,  whether  the  component  stars  are 
grouped  in  the  same  region  of  the  sky  purely  by  an  effect  of  per- 
spective, or  whether  they  constitute  physical  systems  whose  com- 
ponents possess  a  common  motion. 

"  It  has  long  been  believed  that  the  wonderful  constellation  of 
the  Great  Bear,  which  is  known  to  all  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  seven 
chief  stars  and  by  its  constant  presence  above  our  horizon,  forms 
a  single  system,  despite  the  immense  distances  that  must  intervene 
between  its  stars'.  Proctor,  and  later  Klinkerfner,  relied  on  the 
proper  motion  that  carried  all  these  stars  (except  alpha,  the  near- 
est to  the  Pole)  in  the  same  direction,  to  uphold  this  hypothesis. 

"But  from  the  accurate  investigation  just  made  by  Dr.  Luden- 
dorff,  of  Potsdam  observatory,  based  on  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions made  at  that  observatory,  it  results  that  very  probably  the 
seven  stars  of  this  constellation  form  two  distinct  systems,  altho 
connected.  One  includes  the  five  stars  beta,  gavima,  delta,  i-psi- 
lon .  and  zeta;  the  other  the  stars  alpha  and  eta,  which  are  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  constellation.  These  two  physical  systems 
of  stars  must  have  nearly  the  same  speed,  but  move  in  different 
directions  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other  (or,  more  exactly, 
at  an  angle  of  ioi°). 

"These  conclusions  agree  with  the  very  curious  theory  of  Pro- 
fessor Kapteyn  and  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Eddington,  concern- 
ing the  'duality  of  the  universe." 

"On  the  other  hand,  Ejnar  Hertzsprung  has  pushed  still  further 


the  investigation,  begun  by  Dr.  Ludendorff,  on  the  Great  Bear,  and 
has  extended  it  to  other  stars  which  have  a  known  proper  motion. 
Now  he  has  discovered  there  are  also  a  number  of  stars  that  be- 
long to  the  same  system  as  the  five  of  the  Great  Bear  and  that  fol- 
low parallel  trajectories  in  space.  Among  these  may  be  cited  beta 
of  the  constellation  Auriga  (the  Charioteer) ;  Sirius  {alpha  of  the 
Great  Dog,  the  most  beautiful  star  in  the  sky) ;  alpha  of  the 
Crown,  78  of  the  Great  Bear  and  1.930  Groombridge  [the  star 
bearing  this  number  in  Groombridge's  catalog].  ...  A  good 
quantity  of  these  stars  (nine  out  of  fifteen)  are  double  stars,  that 
is  to  say,  are  themselves  formed  of  two  luminous  suns  revolving 
about  their  common  center  of  gravity." — Translation  made  for 
The  Literary  Digest. 


SURVEYING   BY  PHOTOGRAPHY 

'  I  "'HE  use  of  photography  in  surveying,  which  has  now  reached 
-*-  great  accuracy,  has  already  been  explained  in  these  columns. 
The  process,  which  has  been  named  phototopography,  consists  of 
the  photographing  of  a  region  from  prominent  points  and  the  use 
of  the  data  so  obtained  to  construct  topographic  maps.  It  was 
first  successfully  used  in  1888,  and  has  been  more  extensively  and 
practically  applied  in  Canada  than  in  any  other  country.  Its  use 
in  the  governmental  surveys  there  is  described  in  a  recent  paper 
read  by  P.  W.  Greene  before  the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers. We  quote  from  an  abstract  in  The  Engineering  Magazine 
(New  York,  November)  as  follows  : 

"The  instruments  employed  on  the  Alaskan  boundary  survey 
are  two,  the  camera  and  the  transit.  On  account  of  the  nature  of 
the  country  and  the  climatic  conditions  encountered,  both  are 
necessarily  of  the  simplest  possible  design.  .  .  .  The  camera  rests 
on  a  triangular  base,  identical  with  the  base  of  the  transit,  so  that 
both  may  fit  the  same  tripod.  The  camera  outfit  complete,  inclu- 
ding case,  7  plate-holders,  and  14  plates,  weighs  about  19  pounds. 
.  .  .  Compared  with  most  European  instruments  the  whole  equip- 
ment is  very  simple. 

"A  photographic  survey  is  carried  on  necessarily  in  connection 
with  a  triangulation  scheme,  by  means  of  which  the  positions  of 
the  camera  stations  are  determined.  The  triangulation  stations 
are  so  chosen  as  to  form  good  camera  stations.  The  qualifications 
of  a  satisfactory  camera  station  are:  (1)  a  good  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  unblocked  by  close  or  higher  peaks ;  (2)  that 
photographs  taken  from  it  shall  contain  points  seen  from  other 
stations  ;  and  (3)  that  the  intersection  on  any  points  to  be  plotted 
from  two  camera  stations  shall  not  be  too  acute.  A  judicious  se- 
lection of  suitable  stations,  to  avoid  both  duplications  and  omis 
sions,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  phototopographic  work  and 
requires  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  methods  of  plotting  and 
also  of  the  practical  difficulties  met  with  in  the  field. 

"A  full  climbing -party  usually  consists  of  five  men.  On  reach- 
ing the  summit  of  a  peak  the  observer  and  recorder  immediately 
start  on  the  camera  work  while  the  men  busy  themselves  gathering 
rocks  for  the  cairn  which  supports  the  triangulation  signal.  The 
camera  is  leveled  up  as  an  ordinary  transit,  and  after  focusing  is 
ready  for  exposure.  A  series  of  seven  photographs  is  taken,  in- 
cluding the  complete  round  of  the  horizon,  each  photograph  slightly 
overlapping  the  last.  The  points  to  keep  in  mind  are  that  the 
camera  shall  always  be  focused  as  described  and  that  it  shall  be 
level  before  exposing.  The  exposures  vary  from  10  to  60  seconds. 
A  sharp  peak  or  any  well-defined  point  is  chosen  in  the  field  of 
each  photograph,  and  this  is  sketched  and  briefly  described  by  the 
recorder.  He  also  records  the  exposure  and  the  plate  exposed. 
.  .  .  When  the  photographic  work  is  finished  the  transit  is  set  up 
in  the  same  place  and  the  points  mentioned  above  are  tied  in  to 
some  peak  or  station  of  known  position.  .  .  .  By  means  of  the 
sketches  ai\I  descriptions,  the  points  may  be  easily  recognized  on 
the  photographs 

"In  the  Canadian  work  all  plotting  is  done  by  the  original  ob- 
server. Contour  maps  are  made  showing  250-foot  contours.  The 
number  of  points  plotted  to  the  square  mile  depends  on  the  accu- 
racy required,  the  topography  of  the  space  between  the  points  being 
sketched  in  from  the  photographs.  The  method  of  plotting  is  as 
simple  as  the  field  work.  The  first  operation  is  to  draw  the 
'horizon  '  and 'principal '  lines  on  the  prints.  The  former  is  so 
located  that  all  points  having  a  greater  elevation  than  the  camera 
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station  will  show  above  it,  and  all  lower  points  below.  The  prin- 
cipal line  is  drawn  vertically  through  points  in  the  center  of  the 
field  of  the  camera." 

As  noted  above,  in  taking  the  photographs  from  the  stations  of 
the  triangulation  survey  certain  known  points  in  their  fields  are 
located  by  transit  bearings,  and  thus  the  bearing  ol  the  principal 
line  of  each  photograph  may  be  laid  down  from  the  point  on  the 
triangulation  map.  The  position  of  any  point  in  the  photograph 
may  then  be  located  by  following  certain  definite  rules  of  measure- 
ment, taking  account  of  the  scale  of  enlargement  of  the  original 
photograph  and  of  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  in  the  camera. 
We  read  further  : 

"  In  the  Alaskan-boundary  sur- 
vey the  average  climbs  range  from 
4,000  to  7,000  feet.  Both  ascent 
and  descent  are  made  in  one  day. 
The  climate  in  Southeastern 
Alaska  is  unfavorable  for  this 
kind  of  work,  and  there  are,  as  a 
rule,  only  from  20  to  40  suitable 
days  for  work  in  a  season.  Dur- 
ing a  season  a  party  will  occupy 
from  15  to  30  stations,  command- 
ing an  area  of  topography  of 
from  500  to  1,500  square  miles." 


LOMBROSO'S   WORK 

TI I  E  death  of  the  great  Italian 
criminologist  Cesare  Lom- 
broso  on  October  iy  removed 
from  the  world  one  of  its  fore- 
most scientific  men  and  one  who 
had  the  good  or  bad  fortune  to 
be  almost  always  the  center  of 
some  controversy.  Every  dis- 
covery, every  theory,  almost 
every  hint  of  his.  was  at  once 
hotly  attacked  and  as  hotly  de- 
fended. This  kept  him  constantly 
in  the  public  eye  ;  but  it  was  due 
not  to  self-advertisement,  but  to 
the  inherent  character  of  his  work.  Says  Dr.  A.  Drzewina,  the 
author  of  an  appreciative  notice  of  the  Italian  alienist  in  the 
Revue  Scientifique  (Paris,  October  30)  : 

"To  the  great  public,  Lombroso  was  known  particularly  as  the 
author  of  the 'criminal  type'  and  as  the  inventor  of  the  'born crimi- 
nal.' The  hypothesis  of  a  criminal  type  appeared  at  the  outset 
paradoxical.  .  .  .  'To  solve  the  problem  of  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  real  necessity  in  crime,' said  he  in  the  preface  of  his 
book,  'it  is  necessary  to  make  patient  and  complete  investigations 
on  the  moral  and  material  conditions  of  these  unfortunates,  on 
their  intellectual  faculties,  on  their  natural  dispositions,  on  the 
education  that  they  have  received,  on  the  physical  influences  that 
they  have  undergone,  and  on  the  inclinations  aroused  in  them  by 
a  maleficent  heredity.'  So,  in  his  ' Ho»u/ie  ( 'limine IS  he  brought 
in  the  most  various  factors  ;  he  investigated  the  pathologic  anatomy 
and  the  anthropometry  of  crime;  the  anomalies  of  the  criminal's 
skull,  of  his  brain,  viscera,  skeleton,  and  physiognomy  ;  and  he 
ended  by  studying  criminal  biology  and  psychology.  The  nucleus 
of  his  theory  is  that  there  are  striking  analogies  between  lunatics, 
savages,  and  criminals.  Like  the  savage,  the  criminal  has  thick 
hair  but  little  beard,  often  a  very  brown  skin,  oblique  eyes,  small 
skull,  well-developed  jaw,  retreating  forehead,  and  large  ears ; 
like  the  lunatic,  he  is  short-sighted,  and  has  lesions  of  the  brain. 
liver,  and  heart 

"In  every  country  the  number  of  criminals  depends  on  deter- 
minate factors — alimentation,  alcohol,  instruction,  religion,  well- 
being,  heredity,  age,  sex,  civil  status ;  each  exerts  an  influence,  as 
do  also  climate,  topography,  and  race." 


•    l-v\KI      I  <>.\l  BKOSO 


Hh  was  an  apostle  ot   pity  for  the  unfortunate,  of  justice  for  the  disin- 
herited.    He  was  a  physician  of  the  mind:   lie  breathed  forth  a  new  spirit." 


Lombroso 's  ideas,  as  developed  by  his  pupils,  have  given  rise 
to  the  "  Italian  school,"  whose  teachings,  according  to  Dr.  Legrain, 
may  be  reduced  to  three  principles— thai  the  criminal  is  a  physi- 
cally as  well  as  mentally  deformed  person  ;  that  there  are  physical 
marks  or  "stigmata"  of  crime  from  which  the  status  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  criminal  may  often  be  deduced  ;  and  that  all  the  criminal 
types  so  distinguished  may  be  gathered  into  one  group — that  of 
the  "born  criminal."  The  born  criminal  is  predisposed  to  crime 
and  can  no  more  escape  it  than  an  epileptic  can  escape  epilepsy. 
Criminals  of  all  races,  on  this  view,  tend  toward  a  uniform  type 

resulting  from  morbid  degenera- 
tion.    To  quote  further : 

"  It  may  be  seen  what  a  revolu- 
tion such  ideas  were  likely  to 
produce  in  psychiatry,  anthro- 
pology, legal  medicine,  juris- 
prudence, and  public  opinion. 
From  the  moment  when  we  con- 
sider a  criminal  as  a  degenerate, 
a  diseased  person,  it  becomes 
absurd  to  punish  him.  'Jurists 
reproach  me,'  said  Lombroso, 
'with  reducing  criminal  law  to 
a  chapter  in  psychiatry.  .  .  . 
This  is  only  partly  true.  For 
the  occasional  criminal  I  advise 
the  common  law.  As  for  born 
criminals  and  the  criminal  in- 
sane, my  proposed  changes  sim- 
ply add  to  the  security  of  society, 
since  I  demand  for  them  per- 
petual detention — that  is,  prison 
for     life,      in      everything      but 

name.' 

"But  altho  Lombroso's  ideas 
on  insanity  and  criminality  were 
received  enthusiastically  by  a 
large  number  of  criminologists, 
philosophers,  and  sociologists, 
they  met  also  with  active  oppo- 
sition. He  was  accused  of  hasty 
inference,  of  errors  of  fact. 
His  statistics,  it  was  said,  had 
too    many    exceptions    to    force 

conviction 

"  Another  theory  of  Lombroso's 
made  still  more  of  a  noise — that 
of    the  connection   between  genius   and    dementia.   .  .  .    He   ac- 
cumulated   facts    to    show   that    men    of    genius    present    clear 
symptoms  of   degeneration — that  genius  is  of  the  same  essence 

as  madness 

"This  roused  violent  protests 

"Nevertheless  scientific  men,  even  those  of  great  reputation,  .  .  . 
while  criticizing,  as  we  have  said,  the  exaggerations  of  his  theories, 
could  not  but  admire  the  intellectual  movement  due  to  such  a 
'sower  of  ideas  '  as  Lombroso,  and  to  bow  before  the  revolution 
created  by  him  in  contemporary  criminal  science.  'The  numerous 
objections,'  says  Grasset,  'that  have  been  made  to  Lombroso's 
work,  have  been  directed  against  its  exaggerations,  against  the  too 
great  generalization  of  his  ideas  ;  but  they  diminish  not  at  all  the 
great  interest  that  attaches  ...  to  the  serious  question  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  criminality  and  insanity.'  Anthropologists  are  unani- 
mous in  recognizing  that  to  Lombroso  is  due  the  evolution  of 
criminal  anthropology,  which  looks  forward  to  a  complete  read- 
justment of  our  codes  and  the  overturn  of  our  penal  systems. 
His  influence  has  been  compared  to  Haeckel's  and  Tolstoy's; 
his  name  is  an  authority  in  the  criminal  courts  and  in  medical 
lecture-rooms. 

"In  the  words  of  Professor  Lacassagne  .  .  .  'Everywhere  his 
work  is  known  and  valued,  not  only  because  of  the  importance 
iif  his  teachings  and  the  interest  attaching  to  them,  but  still 
more  because  his  was  the  merit  of  continuity  of  effort,  and  es- 
pecially because  he  was  an  apostle  of  pity  for  the  unfortunate, 
of  justice  for  the  disinherited.  He  was  a  physician  of  the  mind  ; 
he  breathed  forth  a  new  spirit.'" — Translation  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 
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A   HYMN   THAT  SUNG   ITSELF 

AN  interesting  story  of  how  Dudley  Buck  was  seized  by  the 
divine  power  of  a  hymn,  and  produced  fitting  music  for  its 
one  and  only  performance,  is  told  in  The  Westminster  (Philadel- 
phia). The  relater  of  the  incident  is  Rev.  George  B.  Spalding 
who  was  a  pastor  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  in  the  early  days  of  Dudley 
Buck's  careerthereas  an  organist.  In  Dr.  Spalding's  church  was 
"a  most  notable  group  of  singing  men  and  singing  women  "  and 
"he  was  their  master,  their  very  soul,  and  ours  also."  The  writer 
calls  this  "an  instance  of  his  surpassing  genius."  and  writes  : 

"  From  my  study  window  I  heard  the  organ  as  Buck  was  prac- 
tising in  the  church  just  across  the  street.  I  went  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  his  choice  of  music  for  a  hymn  which  I  wished 
sung  on  the  next  day  at  which  there  was  to  be  the  sacramental  serv- 
ice. The  hymn  was  set  to  no  tune  in  the  book.  It  had  stirred 
me  greatly  as  I  came  upon  it  in  my  preparation  for  the  Sunday. 
I  handed  it  to  the  organist ;  I  watched  his  face  as  he  read  it  over. 
Its  tremendous  dramatic  power  seized  and  held  him  from  the  be- 
sinning:  to  the  close.  He  had  never  before  met  with  it.  Not  manv 
of  your  readers  have  ever  seen  it.     It  runs  thus  : 

Darkly  rose  the  guilty  morning, 
When,  the  King  of  glory  scorning, 

Raged  the  fierce  Jerusalem; 
See  the  Christ,  his  cross  uplifting, 
See  him  stricken,  spit  on,  wearing 

The  thorn-plaited  diadem. 

Not  the  crowd  whose  crie^  assailed  him. 
Nor  the  hands  that  rudely  nailed  him. 

Slew  him  on  the  cursed  tree ; 
Ours  the  sin  from  heaven  that  called  him, 
Ours  the  sin  whose  burden  galled  him 

In  the  sad  Gethsemane. 

For  our  sins,  of  glory  emptied, 
He  was  fasting,  lone,  and  tempted. 

He  was  slain  on  Calvary; 
Yet  he  for  his  murderers  pleaded ; 
Lord,  by  us  that  prayer  is  needed. 

We  have  pierced,  yet  trust  in  thee. 

In  our  wealth  and  tribulation, 
By  thy  precious  cross  and  passion, 

By  thy  blood  and  agony. 
By  thy  glorious  resurrection, 
By  thy  Holy  Ghost's  protection. 

Make  us  thine  eternally. 

"As  Buck  read  on,  his  face  gathered  into  a  very  agony.  The 
tears  rained  down  upon  the  book.  Neither  of  us  spoke  for  a  time  ; 
'There  is  no  tune,'  I  said,  'for  such  a  hymn.'  'No,'  he  replied, 
'but  I  will  have  one.'  'And  the  choir  ? '  I  asked.  "They  will  be 
all  ready,'  he  answered. 

"The  Sunday  morning  came.  The  holy  sacrament  was  observed. 
Then  I  read  the  hymn  slowly  to  the  congregation.  The  first  breath 
of  the  great  organ  under  its  master's  touch  was  like  the  prelude  of 
an  awful  tragedy,  and  as  the  choir  caught  the  hymn  inspired  by 
the  full  meaning  of  every  word,  the  whole  scene  of  the  fierce  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  sad  Gethsemane,  and  the  cruel  Calvary  burst  upon 
the  great  congregation,  filling  them  with  very  terror.  The  organ 
itself  seemed  affrighted.  And  then  with  the  closing  stanza,  organ 
and  choir  surged  into  one  wailing  cry  of  penitence  and  beseeching, 
as  the  sobbing,  pleading  voice  of  the  soprano  soared  upward  and 
still  upward,  breaking  at  last  as  against  the  very  throne  of  God. 
If  ever  pastor  and  people  worshiped,  if  ever  human  souls  confest 
and  prayed  and  won  forgiveness,  it  was  then  and  there.  We  were 
transported  and  transfigured  under  the  power  of  music  which  is 
sovereign  when  out  of  its  soul  it  pours  itself  into  the  souls  of 
hearers. 

"Then  it  is  that  music  is  neither  science  nor  art,  but  a  spirit 
which  is  the  breath  of  the  Almighty.  Then  it  is  that  heaven  moves 
down  into  the  souls  of  men  and  eternity  begins. 

"  I  asked  Buck,  as  others  did,  for  the  composition  of  that  music. 
He  promised  it  and  he  tried  hard  to  reproduce  it,  but  he  never 
could  do  it.  It  was  born  of  God.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
like  the  wind,  'We  hear  the  voice  thereof,  but  know  not  whence  it 
cometh  or  whither  it  goeth.'" 


FRENCH    APPROVAL  OF  BRIAND'S 
SCHOOL  POLICY 

"HE  excitement  in  France  over  the  Government's  action  with 
*~  regard  to  French  schools  calls  the  attention  not  only  of 
Catholics  but  of  all  denominations  who  are  engaged  in  educational 
work.  The  main  points  in  the  controversy  involve  the  exclusion 
by  law  of  religious  teaching  in  schools,  and  the  counter-proscrip- 
tion, by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  of  certain  text-books  which 
are  supposed  to  militate  against  morality  and  the  influence  of  the 
Church.  It  will  interest  those  in  this  country  who  wish  to  hear 
both  sides  of  the  dispute  to  read  the  assertion  of  the  London 
Times^s  correspondent  that  the  measures  of  Mr.  Briand  are  ap- 
proved by  many  Catholics  in  France,  and  the  books  proscribed 
by  some  bishops  have  the  approval  of  others.  On  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Briand's  action,  which  was  referred  to  in  our  last  number,  we 
read  : 

"M.  Briand  and  his  Cabinet,  who  are  undoubtedly  backed  by 
the  vast  majority  of  the  French  people  and  also — according  to  as- 
sertions which  it  would  be  difficult  to  challenge — by  the  majority 
of  French  Catholics  and  by  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  French 
clergy,  maintain  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  conscience  at  all.  The 
primary  national  schools,  they  maintain,  are,  formally  and  literally, 
'neutral.'  If  there  is  any  infringement  of  neutrality  by  teachers 
of  aggressively  secularist  opinions  it  will  be  prosecuted  and  pun- 
ished. Religious  instruction,  according  to  the  law,  is  no  affair  of 
the  French  State's.  If,  however,  a  parent  desires  his  child  to 
have  religious  instruction,  he  can  send  him,  as  of  yore,  to  the 
Church,  out  of  school  hours,  to  learn  his  Catechism  from  the  cure". 
This  is  no  innovation,  as  it  would  be,  for  example,  in  England. 
It  is  the  way  in  which  religious  instruction  has,  from  time  im- 
memorial, been  imparted  to  the  children  in  France.  It  is  the  way 
in  which  it  is  still  imparted  in  the  case  of  the  vast  majority  of  pri- 
vate schools  {e'coles  Hares),  which  are  still  under  Congregationist 
guidance  and  which,  nevertheless,  usually  send  the  children 
who  attend  them  across  the  street  to  the  cure  for  their  lesson 
in  religion. 

"  These  e'coles  //ores,  by  the  way,  are  still  very  numerous 
throughout  France,  and  the  Government  does  not  place  any 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  establishment  of  new  ones  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Church.  The  majority  of  French  parents,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  send  their  children  to  the  'neutral  '  State  schools." 

We  are  also  reminded  by  the  same  informant  that  many  of  the 
books  proscribed  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  or  rather  by 
some  of  them,  are  of  such  high  qualities  as  to  claim  the  approval 
even  of  Catholics.     To  quote  again  : 

"The  French  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops  the  other  day 
proscribed  a  certain  number  of  school-books  which  are  in  use  in 
the  neutral  [or  Government]  schools.  These  books  were  various 
histories  of  France  by  M.  Calvet,  by  MM.  Gauthier  and 
Deschamps,  by  MM.  Guiot  and  Mane,  and  by  MM.  Rogie  and 
Despique.  The  history  of  France  by  MM.  Aulard  and  Debidour 
was  also  proscribed,  as  were  M.  Aulard's  'Elements  d'lnstruction 
Civique  '  and  M.  Jules  Payot's  'Cours  de  Morale'  and  'La  Morale 
al'Ecole.' 

"  I  am  informed  on  high  authority  that  a  number  of  the  pro- 
scribed books  are  actually  in  use  in  the  e'coles  libres,  or  private 
schools,  and  even  in  some  of  the  schools  under  Congregationist 
guidance,  of  which  the  bishops  otherwise  approve." 

The  position  of  the  bishops  is  thus  stated  : 

"The  Archbishop  of  Paris,  in  a  letter  to  the  cure's  of  his  diocese, 
maintains  that  the  bishops  are  not  preaching  rebellion  against  the 
law,  tho  they  certainly  consider  that  a  human  law  is  not  binding  if 
it  be  opposed  to  the  divine  law.  What  they  insist  upon  is  the  ob- 
servance of  the  clause  in  the  Schools  Law  which  forbids  any 
offense  to  the  faith  of  those  who  attend  a  public  school.  In  ad- 
vising parents  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Christian  school  over 
the  neutral  school  the  bishops  were  only  asking  them  to  exercise 
a  liberty  which  was  guaranteed  by  the  law." 
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THE  FOUNDER   OF  THE  "FLORENCE 
MISSIONS" 

r  T  is  called  a  "  unique  philanthropy  unequaled  by  that  of  any 
•*■  other  American  of  his  time"  that  stands  to  the  credit  of  the 
hue  Charles  N.  Crittenton.  Some  seventy-five  rescue  homes  for 
fallen  women  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  world  as  the  result  of 
hi>  benevolence.  Mr.  Crittenton  early  in  life  followed  the  whole- 
sale drug  business  and  made  a  fortune  in  that  career,  but  the 
loss  of  his  rive-year-old  daughter,  Florence,  in  1882,  turned  him 
toward  active  charitable  work  as  a  means 
of  assuaging  his  grief.  It  is  told  in  The 
Christian  Herald  (New  York,  December  1) 
that  his  philanthropy  took  its  particular  form 
from  the  answer  he  received  one  night  "when 
pleading  with  an  abandoned  woman  to  for- 
sake her  depraved  life  and  sin  no  more."  The 
woman  "asked  the  natural  question  how  she 
was  to  live  if  she  turned  from  evil,  all  ave- 
nues to  her  return  to  decent  living  being  closed 
to  her."     The  writer  continues  : 

"  In  trying  to  find  a  practical  answer  to  her 
question  Mr.  Crittenton  discovered  how  dif- 
ficult it  was  for  such  women  to  return  to  vir- 
tuous life.  The  gulf  seemed  impassable,  and, 
while  it  remained  so,  it  was  a  mockery  to  urge 
them  to  repent.  He  satisfied  himself  that 
with  a  compassionate  heart  and  a  liberal  ex- 
penditure of  money  an  opportunity  for  recla- 
mation might  be  afforded  that  many  would 
embrace.  He  resolved  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. He  hired  a  large  house  in  a  suitable 
quarter  in  New  York,  had  it  cleansed  and  fur- 
nished, and  caused  it  to  be  known  that  any 
woman  of  vicious  life  desiring  to  reform 
would  be  cordially  welcomed  there,  and 
would  be  helped  to  cut  loose  from  evil  asso- 
ciations and  be  assisted  in  her  efforts  to  re- 
cover her  lost  position  in  society.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to 
identify  this  effort  with  his  lost  daughter.  He  gave  the  house  her 
name,  and  the  first  Florence  Mission  was  established. 

"It  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes.  Some  of  the  rescued  girls 
were  restored  to  their  homes,  some  were  enabled  to  secure  employ- 
ment, and  some  were  married.  Mr.  Crittenton 's  success  in  New 
York  encouraged  him  to  establish  similar  institutions  in  other 
cities,  and  there  are  now  many  of  them  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  shining  like  beacons  to  those  who  have  made  moral  ship- 
wreck of  life.  In  some  instances  the  missions  have  been  placed 
under  the  care  of  women  who  have  themselves  been  rescued  from 
lives  of  shame  ;  and  it  has  been  found  that  none  are  more  success- 
ful than  they  in  the  work  of  rescuing  others.  So  the  name  of  the 
lost  child  has  been  immortalized  and  her  memory  is  perpetuated 
in  the  hearts  of  many  who  through  these  memorials  of  her  have 
been  saved  from  ruin." 

After  founding  the  Florence  Night  Mission  at  No.  21  Bleecker 
Street,  New  York,  Mr.  Crittenton  gave  up  all  other  business  and 
decided  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  this  particular  work.  His  de- 
termination was  carried  out  until  the  time  of  his  death  which  oc- 
curred in  San  Francisco,  November  16.  Of  his  life  the  writer 
gives  these  further  facts  : 

"  He  controlled  a  large  income,  which  he  expended  wholly  upon 
the  mission  work  he  had  carefully  planned.  Consecrating  his  en- 
tire energies  to  this  task,  he  took  upon  himself  the  labors  of  a 
missionary  and  evangelist,  and  went  from  city  to  city,  establishing 
new  homes  at  points  where  social  conditions  were  the  worst. 
More  than  seventy-four  Florence  Crittenton  Homes  were  thus 
founded,  and  thousands  of  young  women  were  rescued  from  lives 
of  sin  and  shame.  Not  only  was  each  of  these  homes  a  refuge 
and  an  open  door  for  the  poor  social  outcasts,  but  it  held  out  to 
them  the  hope  and  solace  of  the  gospel.  Many  found  peace  and 
blessing  in  believing  and  date  their  new  life  from  the  time  they 
entered  the  Florence  Crittenton  Homes. 


"Mr.  Crittenton,  in  the  course  of  his  evangelistic  work,  traveled 
in  other  lands,  with  the  result  that,  observing  social  conditions  in 
many  foreign  cities,  he  founded  homes  in  these  also  wherever  the 
opportunity  was  afforded  and  the  need  seemed  to  demand  it. 
Shanghai,  Tokyo,  City  of  Mexico,  Marseilles,  and  populous  cities 
in  other  foreign  lands  have  similar  homes  founded  in  memory  of 
the  little  American  girl  who  with  her  dying  breath  pleaded  with 
her  father  to  'help  other  girls.'  That  loving,  last  request  was 
surely  a  rich  legacy  in  its  world-wide  results.  Thousands  of  res- 
cued and  redeemed  women  to-day  live  to  bless  the  memory  of  this 
gentle  child,  and  to  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  the  kind,  tender,  noble 
man  who  had  been  the  best  friend  they  had  ever  known  on  earth. 

"Mr.    Crittenton  was   born  at  Henderson, 

Jefferson    County,  N.  Y.,  February  20,  1833. 

He   was  an  ardent  advocate  of  temperance, 

and   was  at  one  time  Prohibition  candidate 

for  mayor  of  New  York." 


1    11AHI   BS     N      CRITTENTON, 

Who  founded  rescue  homes  for  fallen  women 
in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


EXPECTING  THE  CHURCH 

A  \  THEN  the  world  assumes  an  expectant 
*  *  attitude  toward  the  Church,  her 
burden  of  obligation  can  hardly  be  shirked, 
thinks  an  editorial  writer  in  the  Chicago  In- 
terior. A  prominent  Chicago  attorney  is 
quoted  as  saying :  "  At  our  club  every  day  I 
hear  politicians  and  business  men  talking  of 
public  corruption  in  the  city,  and  over  and 
over  they  keep  asking,  'What  are  the  churches 
going  to  do  about  it?'  They're  waiting  for 
the  churches  to  lead  off."  The  meaning  of 
such  speeches,  as  this  writer  sees  it,  is  that 
"the  world  has  come  to  expect  of  the  Church 
leadership  in  the  destruction  of  civic  evils." 
Will  the  Church  meet  the  expectation  ?  he 
asks,  and  he  goes  on  to  observe : 


"  It  is  a  terrific  thing  for  the  Church  to  be 
expected.  Its  duty  is  serious  enough  when  it 
has  to  thrust  itself  on  a  world  that  doesn't  want  it.  But  when  the 
world  is  wanting  it  and  waiting  for  it,  then  the  responsibility 
ought  to  make  the  Church  quake. 

"  If  it  fails  then,  it  squanders  opportunity,  and  trades  an  offered 
respect  for  an  earned  contempt.  It  not  only  disappoints  God,  but 
betrays  humanity. 

"  Precise  folks  dispute  the  old  proverb  'The  voice  of  the  people 
is  the  voice  of  God.'  But  nobody  can  dispute  this  amendment : 
'The  expectation  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God.'  An  expectant 
world  is  a  divine  challenge. 

"The  Church's  tasks  multiply  all  the  while  and  grow  harder. 
Very  recently  nobody  would  have  dreamed  of  looking  to  the  Church 
for  relief  from  oppressions  of  wicked  public  officials  and  thieving 
politica'  rings.  Its  sphere  was  supposed  to  be  on  the  opposite 
side  of  life  from  politics. 

"But  under  push  of  moral  indignations  which  precedent  could 
not  confine,  the  Church  here  and  there,  once  and  again,  has  been 
driven  to  try  its  mettle  fighting  greed  and  vice. 

"And  in  such  conflicts  the  Church  has  discovered  to  itself  and 
to  the  world  a  new  possibility.  The  men  who  love  graft  and  vice 
have  learned  a  new  fear.  The  men  who  hate  them  have  got  a  new 
hope.     Both  the  fear  and  the  hope  point  to  the  Church. 

"  The  reward  of  what  little  the  Church  has  already  done  for 
civic  and  social  reform  is  this — it  is  expected  to  do  tnore." 

The  writer  turns  to  consider  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  world 
expects  the  Church  to  lead  in  the  direct  attack  upon  wrong-doing 
— why  "men  of  the  world  have  learned  so  soon  to  wait  until  the 
Church  leads."     Thus: 

"  The  Church  has  something  in  it  which  lasts. 

"The  worst  defeat  of  reform  in  the  cities  and  towns  has  always 
been  that  the  reforming  determination  oozes  out  so  quickly. 
Civic  societies  are  organized  and  go  in  for  a  while  with  mighty 
vim.  But  soon  leaders  and  followers  together  are  tired  of  the 
trouble;  they  quietly  drop  out  and  slink  away.     The  organization 
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goes  to  pieces,  and  the  rascals  come  back.  But  the  Church 
hasn't  gone  to  pieces  yet.  It  has  outlasted  every  strain  that  has 
come  on  it.  It  sags  sometimes,  but  it  always  recovers  itself.  If 
the  Church  once  gets  roused  enough  to  set  its  sentinels  out,  the 
foe  won't  slip  back  into  the  old  stronghold  unobserved.  The 
fighting  army  will  never  be  quite  depleted  ;  a  nucleus  at  least  will 
always  be  under  drill. 

"  The  Church,  •when  trite  to  itself,  is  really  for  the  whole  people. 

"  The  dread  that  gets  on  the  nerves  of  everybody  who  takes  active 
part  against  public  evils,  is  the  dread  of  some  cheap  and  narrow 
selfishness  using  the  overturn  of  old  abuses  as  opportunity  to  es- 
tablish new.  Or  where  there  is  no  deliberate  plot  of  self-seeking, 
sheer  lack  of  understanding  is  apt  to  serve  only  a  part  of  the  peo- 
ple rather  than  all. 

"  but  the  Church  reaches  up  and  down,  near  and  far,  through  all 
conditions  of  people.  It  has  a  sense  of  sympathy  and  an  instinct 
for  justice  at  its  heart.  Better  than  any  other  force  in  the  world, 
it  can  be  trusted  to  hold  the  balances  level  between  man  and  man. 
There  is  surer  to  be  fair  play,  brotherhood,  union  of  all  classes, 
sincerity,  true  patriotism,  where  the  Church  is  dominant.  Tired 
of  pretenses  and  partialities,  the  politician  feels  new  confidence 
when  he  follows  the  Church. 

"  The  Church  can  present  a  solid  front. 

"That  is  a  new  revelation  to  the  modern  world.  Men  outside 
had  been  so  used  to  the  quarreling  of  Christians  over  theological 
matters  that  the  divisions  of  the  Church  were  their  by-word. 
Nobody  suspected  any  force  of  combination  inside  Church  lines. 
And  the  present  world  wants  combination. 

"  But  of  late  when  the  bugle  blows  for  a  moral  issue,  the  modern 
Church  in  a  trice  quits  its  disputes  and  closes  ranks.  The  world 
is  amazed.  But  the  world  is  immensely  imprest.  Solidarity  is 
the  one  invaluable  political  asset.  If  the  Church  can  show  it,  of 
course,  the  politicians  will  wait  for  its  leadership. 

"  The  Church  has  fesus  Christ. 

"The  world  knows  Jesus  was  brave — that  he  didn't  fear  the  face 
of  man.  It  wants  that  courage  now,  and  it  hopes  to  find  it  in 
Christ's  followers.  Jesus  would  stand  for  the  right  no  matter  what 
it  cost.  Amid  the  hesitations  and  fears  and  evasions  of  many 
who  do  not  want  righteousness  enough  to  pay  the  price,  the  world 
realizes  that  free  and  fearless  self-sacrifice  equal  to  the  emergency 
is  going  to  be  found  only  among  such  as  Christ  has  touched  with 
his  spirit.     Hence  it  waits  for  the  Church." 


MR.  BRYAN'S  OBJECTION  TO  DARWINISM 

IN  the  year  of  Darwin's  centenary,  one  prominent  platform 
speaker  has  put  into  printed  form  his  oft-repeated  declara- 
tion that  he  does  not  accept  the  Darwinian  theory.  William  J. 
Bryan  is  the  man  referred  to,  and  his  statement  of  the  case,  in- 
cluded in  a  volume  of  his  recently  published  speeches,  "revised 
and  arranged  by  himself,"  occurs  in  the  address  called  "The 
Prince  of  Peace,"  delivered  at  many  Chautauquas  and  religious 
gatherings  in  America,  beginning  in  1904;  also  in  Canada,  Mexico, 
Tokyo,  Manila,  Bombay,  Cairo,  and  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Bryan  re- 
fuses to  accept  the  theory,  he  says,  because  "it  does  not  solve  the 
mystery  of  life  or  explain  human  progress."  Some,  he  fears,  have 
accepted  it  "in  the  hope  of  escaping  from  the  miracle,"  but  why, 
he  asks,  "should  the  miracle  frighten  us  ?"  Mr.  Bryan  does  not 
"  mean  to  find  fault  "  with  any  one  who  wishes  to  accept  the  theory. 
"  All  I  mean  to  say  is,"  he  declares,  "that  while  you  may  trace  your 
ancestry  back  to  the  monkey  if  you  find  pleasure  or  pride  in  doing 
so,  you  shall  not  connect  me  with  your  family  tree  without  more 
evidence  than  has  yet  been  produced."     He  goes  on  : 

"  I  object  to  the  theory  for  several  reasons.  First,  it  is  a  danger- 
ous theory.  If  a  man  links  himself  in  generations  with  the  monkey, 
it  then  becomes  an  important  question  whether  he  is  going  toward 
him  or  coming  from  him — and  I  have  seen  them  going  in  both  di- 
rections. I  do  not  know  of  any  argument  that  can  be  used  to 
prove  that  man  is  an  improved  monkey  that  may  not  be  used  just 
as  well  to  prove  that  the  monkey  is  a  degenerate  man,  and  the  lat- 
ter theory  is  more  plausible  than  the  former. 

"  It  is  true  that  man,  in  some  physical  characteristics,  resembles 
the  beast,  but  man  has  a  mind  as  well   as   a   body,  and   a  soul   as 


well  as  a  mind.  The  mind  is  greater  than  the  body  and  the  soul 
is  greater  than  the  mind,  and  I  object  to  having  man's  pedigree 
traced  on  one-third  of  him  only — and  that  the  lowest  third.  Fair- 
bairn,  in  his  'Philosophy  of  Christianity,'  lays  down  a  sound  prop- 
osition when  he  says  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  man  as  an 
animal ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  explain  man  in  history — and  the 
Darwinian  theory  does  not  do  this.  The  ape,  according  to  this 
theory,  is  older  than  man,  and  yet  the  ape  is  still  an  ape  while  man 
is  the  author  of  the  marvelous  civilization  which  we  see  about  us. 
"  One  does  not  escape  from  mystery,  however,  by  accepting  this 
theory,  for  it  does  not  explain  the  origin  of  life.  When  the  fol- 
lower of  Darwin  has  traced  the  germ  of  life  back  to  the  lowest 
form  in  which  it  appears — and  to  follow  him  one  must  exercise 
more  faith  than  religion  calls  for — he  finds  that  scientists  differ. 
Those  who  reject  the  idea  of  creation  are  divided  into  two  schools, 
some  believing  that  the  first  germ  of  life  came  from  another  planet 
and  others  holding  that  it  was  the  result  of  spontaneous  generation. 
Each  school  answers  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  other,  and 
as  they  can  not  agree  with  each  other,  I  am  not  compelled  to  agree 
with  either." 

If  compelled  to  accept  one  of  these  theories,  Mr.  Bryan  would 
prefer  the  first,  he  says ;  adding,  "for  if  we  can  chase  the  germ  of 
life  off  this  planet  and  get  it  out  into  space,  we  can  guess  the  rest 
of  the  way  and  no  one  can  contradict  us,  but  if  we  accept  the  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  generation,  we  can  not  explain  why  spontane- 
ous generation  ceased  to  act  after  the  first  germ  was  created."  We 
read  further : 

"  Go  back  as  far  as  we  may,  we  can  not  escape  from  the  creative 
act,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  for  me  to  believe  that  God  created  man 
as  he  is  as  to  believe  that,  millions  of  years  ago,  he  created  a  germ 
of  life  and  endowed  it  with  power  to  develop  into  all  that  we  see 
to-day.  I  object  to  the  Darwinian  theory,  until  more  conclusive 
proof  is  produced,  because  I  fear  we  shall  lose  the  consciousness 
of  God's  presence  in  our  daily  life,  if  we  must  accept  the  theory 
that  through  all  the  ages  no  spiritual  force  has  touched  the  life  of 
man  or  shaped  the  destiny  of  nations. 

"  But  there  is  another  objection.  The  Darwinian  theory  repre- 
sents man  as  reaching  his  present  perfection  by  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  hate — the  merciless  law  by  which  the  strong  crowd  out 
and  kill  off  the  weak.  If  this  is  the  law  of  our  development  then, 
if  there  is  any  logic  that  can  bind  the  human  mind,  we  shall  turn 
backward  toward  the  beast  in  proportion  as  we  substitute  the  law 
of  love.  I  prefer  to  believe  that  love  rather  than  hatred  is  the 
law  of  development.  How  can  hatred  be  the  law  of  development 
when  nations  have  advanced  in  proportion  as  they  have  departed 
from  that  law  and  adopted  the  law  of  love  ? " 


WHAT  SHEPPARD'S  ACQUITTAL  MEANS— The  action  of 
the  court  at  Leopoldville  in  acquitting  Dr.  Sheppard  and  Dr. 
Morrison  of  the  charge  of  libel  brought  against  them  by  the  Kassai 
Rubber  Company  may  have  the  effect,  says  a  writer  in  The  Chris- 
tian Observer  (Louisville),  "  of  speedily  breaking  the  fetters  of  this 
benighted  people  "  of  the  Kongo.  The  same  paper  publishes  Dr. 
Sheppard's  own  account  of  the  verdict  from  which  we  quote  : 

"Monday,  October  4.  We  arose  early  this  beautiful  tropical 
morning,  drest  ourselves,  and  prepared  for  court.  Promptly  at 
8:  15  A.M.,  we  were  all  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  court-house. 
The  director  of  the  Kassai  Rubber  Company  and  his  associates 
entered.  We  followed.  At  the  tap  of  a  small  bell  we  were  seated. 
The  floor  of  the  court-house  was  very  weak  and  so  to  discourage 
outsiders  all  benches  were  removed,  put  outside,  leaving  only  two 
short  ones  to  be  occupied  by  prosecutors  and  prisoners. 

"There  were  three  chairs,  one  occupied  by  the  judge,  one  by  the 
sheriff,  and  the  third  by  the  secretary.  The  judge  rose  with  his 
manuscript  in  hand,  all  in  French,  and  read,  rapidly,  distinctly, 
and  earnestly  for  one  hour  (the  judge  is  an  Italian).  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  review  of  the  whole  case  the  judge  turned  to  us  and 
said  :  '  Vous  etes  acquite',''  'You  are  acquitted.' 

"The  little  bell  was  rung  and  the  court  was  dismissed.  The 
four  native  police  saw  us  safely  outside  and  closed  the  little  court- 
house doors.  We  returned  to  the  Kongo  Bololo  mission  si  at  1011. 
had  prayers,  and  later  on  received  the  congratulations  of  a  h  1st  ol 
friends  and  sympathizers." 
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GERMAN   UNIVERSITIES  LEFT  BEHIND 

AMERICAN  students  who  covet  a  German  university  degree 
will  perhaps  pause  when  they  read  that  educationally  Ger- 
many has  been  outdistanced  by  other  countries.  This  fact  may  be 
taken  on  the  authority  of  no  less  a  man  than  the  historian,  Pro- 
fessor Lamprecht,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  to  an  audience 
on  University  Teachers'  Day  at  Leipsic :  "We  are  no  longer 
.Hop  of  the  universities  of  the  world.  France  and  America  have 
left  us  far  behind."  Such  a  speech  no  doubt  quells  some  of  the 
exultation  natural  over  the  recent  statement  of  the  Universitats- 
kalender  that  "  tor  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  German  universi- 
ties the  total  enrolment  of  full  or  matriculated  students  has  passed 
the  50,000  mark."  The  Berliner  Tageblatt  takes  up  Professor 
Lamprechfs  words  and  comments  as  follows  : 

"No  longer  atop!  To  many  Germans  in  lounging-gowns  and 
slippers  this  is  simply  incomprehensible.  Were  we  not  always,  even 
in  times  of  the  worst  disruptions  and  the  deepest  humiliation,  'the 
nation  of  poets  and  thinkers  ?  '  Have  not  the  German  universities, 
for  centuries  past,  been  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  science  and  free 
investigation  ?  If  we  could  be  proud  of  nothing  else,  we  at  least 
boasted  of  German  science;  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  had  a 
right  to  do  so.  To-day  we  have  become  united  and  thereby  also 
strong  ;  in  domestic  economy  we  have  made  astonishing  progress  ; 
in  technic  we  can  stand  comparison  with  any  other  nation;  and 
yet  Professor  Lamprecht,  who  is  surely  no  'Regierer,'  and  who 
has  had  the  opportunity  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  conditions 
abroad  and  to  compare  them  with  ours,  comes  out  with  the  state- 
ment that  we  are  no  longer  ahead. 

"This  assertion  by  the  author  of  'German  History  '  will  perhaps 
meet  with  violent  contradiction  in  certain  quarters,  in  the  same 
way  as  thirty  years  ago  a  storm  of  indignation  was  aroused  among 
German  manufacturers  by  the  late  Professor  Reuleaux's  painful 
criticism  of  German  exhibits  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  when 
he  styled  them  'cheap  and  bad.'  Since  then  it  has  been  acknowl- 
edged that  the  German  critic  could  not  have  rendered  a  greater 
service  to  our  industries  than  when  he  spurred  them  on  with  his 
pointed  censure.     His  criticism  was  their  salvation  and  their  uplift. 

"One  can  only  wish  that  Lamprecht's  words  may  have  a  similar 
result.  Not  for  a  moment  do  we  ignore  the  fact  that  all  is  not  gold 
that  glitters  abroad  either,  and  that  the  university  ideal  is  far 
from  having  been  reached,  especially  in  the  American  universities 
founded  and  maintained  by  the  Rooseveltian  'wealthy  robbers.' 
But  surely  it  makes  a  difference  whether,  in  our  case,  a  benefactor 
of  mankind  may  occasionally  contribute  tenor  a  hundred  thousand 
marks  to  the  cause  of  hi«her  educational  work,  or  a  rich  American 
give  untold  millions  for  the  like  object. 

"Science,  in  the  modern  sense,  is  plainly  not  to  be  raised  to  a 
high  standard  with  scanty  resources.  For  the  organization  and 
complete  equipment  of  libraries,  for  experimental  and  study  work 
of  all  kinds,  for  clinics,  laboratories,  and  a  thousand  other  high- 
school  requirements,  even  as  for  warfare,  there  is  needed  money, 
more  money,  and  money  again.  The  State  has  not  the  money,  or  if 
it  has,  it  needs  it  for  other  purposes  ;  Miquel's  assertion  that  among 
us  education  does  not  suffer  was  nothing  more  than  a  mendacious 
phrase.     Our  rich  people  on  their  part  do  nothing  toward  the  work." 

The  Tageblatt  hereupon  turns  to  denounce  the  selfish  policy  of 
the  reactionary  press,  whose  motto  is  that  the  work  of  the  high- 
school  teacher  is  to  train  students  into  "patriotic  German  men," 
after  which  it  concludes  : 

"The  reason  why  our  universities  are  left  farther  and  farther 
behind  is  not  far  to  seek.  'Patriotism  '  and  'Germanism  '  are  in 
truth  very  fine  words,  .  .  .  but  the  task  of  universities  does  not 
consist  in  breeding  patriotism,  but  in  teaching  and  supporting 
science.  Our  universities  are  no  longer  atop  because  they  lack 
private  voluntary  assistance  and  because  the  reactionists  put  the 
thumbscrews  on  free  scientific  work.  The  question  here  involved 
is  not  one  of  things  concerning  training;  it  is  our  standing  in  the 
world  that  is  at  stake.  'Germany  to  the  fore  in  the  world  ! '  said 
Prince  Biilow.  'Germany  to  the  rear  ! '  is  the  cry  of  actual  facts. 
How  long  shall  we  endure  such  a  condition  of  things?" — 
Translations  made  for  The  Literarv  Digest. 


GfcORGR   ELIOT. 


MR.  HOWELLS  REBUKES  MEREDITH 

GEORGE  MEREDITH  has  begun  to  pay  for  the  indiscre- 
tions of  friends.  Mr.  Edward  Clodd  let  loose  a  miscellane- 
ous assortment  of  Meredith's  obiter  dicta  very  shortly  after  the 
novelist's  death,  and  some  of  them  dealt  rather  summarily  with 
such  established  reputations  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George 
Eliot.  With  the  latter 
he  really  seemed  to 
forget  the  canons  of 
common  courtesy,  and 
Mr.  Howells  now  calls 
him  posthumously  to 
task.  The  necessity  of 
so  handling  a  dead  wri- 
ter is  not  altogether  to 
the  taste  of  the  genial 
occupant  of  the  "Easy 
Chair"  {Harper's,  De- 
cember), but  Mr.  How- 
ells is  too  grieved  to  be 
silent  over  the  way 
Meredith  "permitted 
himself  the  personali- 
ties he  is  said  to  have 
indulged  concerning 
that  grand'1  anima, 
George  Eliot,  who  so 
toweringly  overtopped 
all  her  generation  in 
fiction,  but  of  whom  he  is  said  to  have  said:  'George  Eliot  had 
the  heart  of  a  Sappho,  but  the  face,  with  its  long  proboscis  and 
the  protruding  teeth,  as  of  the  Apocalyptic  horse,  betrayed 
animality.'  "      Mr.  Howells'  retort  is  : 

"One  asks  oneself,  and  wishes  at  once  to  ask  others,  what 
George  Eliot's  looks  had  to  do  with  her  novels,  and  one  asks  it, 
from  our  experience,  in  vain.  This  hard  saying  against  her  is  as 
far  from  criticism  as  that  unhandsome  fling  Charles  Reade  was 
guilty  of  while  he  and  she  were  both  alive,  to  the  same  effect  and 
purport ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that  George  Meredith,  now  that  she  and 
he  are  both  dead,  should  seem,  or  be  made  to  seem,  to  behave  so 
ill  toward  'a  heart  of  Sappho.'  For,  however  we  may  differ  from 
others  as  to  the  worth  of  Meredith's  work,  we  would  not  let  the 
maddest  of  his  adorers  outworship  us  in  honor  of  his  most  noble 
and  generous  spirit ;  as  much  as  any  of  them  could,  we  hate  to 
have  this  blot  upon  him,  and  we  can  imagine  George  Meredith 
meeting  George  Eliot  in  the  fields  of  asphodel,  and  magnanimously 
shrinking  from  the  reproach  of  the  quick 'Ah!'  with  which  her 
ghost  must  encounter  his  in  their  mutual  consciousness. 

"The  only  question  for  any  one  to  ask  himself  concerning  such 
criticism  as  the  saying  implies  is  whether  the  cruel  charge  of  ani- 
mality is  at  all  founded.  What  proof  of  it  is  there  in  the  woman's 
books  :  in  'Scenes  of  Clerical  Life,'  in  'Adam  Bede,'  in  'The  Mill 
on  the  Floss,'  in  'Felix  Holt,'  in  'Romola,'  in  'Middlemarch,'  in 
'Daniel  Deronda'?  None  whatever,  we  say,  unless  it  is  animality 
to  deal  sorrowfully  and  sanatively  with  men's  and  women's  un- 
truth to  themselves  and  one  another  in  that  relation  in  which  they 
are  finally  most  men  and  women.  So  far  as  aseptic  handling  goes, 
the  temptations  and  seductions  and  adulteries  which  get  into  fic- 
tion from  life,  in  her  novels  are  surgically  clean.  Not  one  sala- 
cious suggestion,  not  one  impure  touch,  not  one  sensual  lure,  not 
one  gross  word  or  low  thought  taints  her  stories  from  first  to  last. 
If  they  err,  it  is  on  the  side  of  a  tragic  ideal  of  sin  as  always  self- 
punished,  for  sin  is  sometimes  rather  amused  with  itself  and  not 
finally  dissatisfied  to  be  so.  Above  all  other  English  novelists  she 
moralized  her  theme,  if  she  did  not  stoop  to  truth  but  rather  as- 
pired to  it,  with  a  devotion  not  surpassed  even  by  Tolstoy's.  It  is 
not  merely  cruel,  then,  to  speak  of  her  animality,  but  from  any 
proof  of  it  in  her  books,  any  hint  even,  the  long  proboscis  and  the 
protruding  teeth  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is  false.     Her 
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looks  can  not  now  afflict  her  more  :  very  likely  she  and  Savonarola 
have  quite  other  faces  by  this  time;  but  that  grant/'  anima  may 
still  be  wounded  by  the  accusal  of  sensuality  in  which  no  recorded 
syllable  of  hers  joins  with  her  critic." 

Mr.  Howells  admits  that  he  may  be  taking  an  unguarded  saying 
of  Meredith's  too  seriously.     "With  pen  in  hand  he  must  have 


~fV  •»»•>.' 
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Courtesy  of  "The  Craftsman," 

NOT   A    GIBSON    TYPE, 

Yet  a  figure  whom  May  Wilson  Preston  sees  susceptible  of  artistic 

treatment. 

written  something  kinder  as  well  as  truer,  for  he  too  was  a.  grand"1 
ani/na,  far  above  envy  and  spite,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  books 
as  we  have  been  judging  from  George  Eliot's."  Having  said  so 
much  and  a  little  more  about  Meredith,  Mr.  Howells  turns  with 
some  bitterness  upon  the  Meredithians — those  who  in  the  latter 
days  thronged  to  worship.     He  observes  : 

"  It  is  time  for  some  one  to  say  that  the  divine  honors  now  paid 
George  Meredith  are  of  those  preposterous  obsequies  with  which 
the  English  try  to  magnify  some  one  in  death  whom  they  have 
neglected  in  life.  The  Americans  who  have  not  survived  their 
colonial  dependence  are  like  the  English  in  this  as  in  other  simple 
devices,  but  they  claim  to  have  discovered  Meredith's  greatness 
much  longer  before  he  died  than  the  English.  It  is  very  likely, 
but  the  fact  does  not  count.  Together  they  are  sending  up  shouts 
of  acclaim  and  praises  comparative  and  positive,  with  which  they 
deafen  one  another  and  hush  the  small  voices  of  honest  inquiry 
which  will  presently  make  themselves  heard  in  unanswerable  ques- 
tion. Unquestionably  Meredith  is  a  poet,  unquestionably  he  is  a 
social  moralist,  unquestionably  he  is  a  great  soul.  But  was  he  an 
artist,  like  the  really  gnat  artists  in  English  fiction,  who  could 
so  wholly  lose  themselves  in  their  creations  as  to  make  you  forget 
their  art?  Was  he  such  an  artist  as  jane  Austen  was,  or  George 
Eliot  was,  for  all  her  proboscis  and  protruding  teeth,  or  as  Mr. 
Thomas  Hardy  and  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  are?  Is  not  he  rather  to 
be  classed  with  Scott  and  Bulwerand  Dickens  and  Reade.  and  with 


Thackeray  in  his  least  dramatic  moments,  or  is  he  not  still  rather 
more  of  the  like  of  Disraeli,  a  maker  of  arabesques  in  which  the 
shapes  of  life  are  interwoven  but  life  is  not  portrayed  ?  If  you  go 
outside  of  English  fiction,  can  you  rank  him  with  Galddsor  Valdes 
in  Spain,  with  Flaubert  or  Maupassant  or  the  Goncourts,  or  even 
Zola  in  France,  with  Bjdrnson  in  Norway,  with  Turgenef  or  Dos- 
toyefsky  in  Russia,  or  with  the  only  Tolstoy  ?  Is  he  to  be  matched 
with  Hawthorne  or  with  Mr.  Henry  James  ? 

"We  leave  all  these  questions  to  remain  questions  till  others 
supply  the  answers.  What  we  say  is  that  an  author  who  mostly 
keeps  the  stage  himself,  and  when  he  concedes  it  to  his  characters 
goes  behind  .them  and  talks  through  them  and  for  them,  may  be 
all  the  other  good  and  great  things  in  the  world,  but  he  is  not  a 
good  or  great  artist.  Of  course  an  author  creates  his  creatures, 
but  he  must  not  seem  to  have  done  so.  An  artist  begins  by  con- 
cealing not  only  his  art,  but  by  concealing  himself.  A  novelist 
has  no  more  right  to  be  personally  present  in  his  story  than  a 
sculptor  in  his  statue,  or  a  painter  in  his  picture,  or  a  dramatist  in 
his  action.  This  is  the  ideal  which  the  novelist  will  always  fall 
short  of,  simply  because  the  ideal  in  esthetics  or  ethics  is  unat- 
tainable ;  but  if  |he  falls  short  of  it  voluntarily  he  is  not  an  artist, 
as  in  morals  he  would  be  no  better  than  one  of  the  wicked." 


OUR  HISTORIANS  OF  THE  BRUSH 

A  S  we  look  back  to  the  drawings  of  Leech  and  Daumier  for  the 
•^*-  "abstract  and  brief  chronicle  of  their  time  "  so  will  future 
generations  turn  to  the  work  of  some  of  our  contemporaries.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  The  Craftsman  who  does  not  hesitate 
to  name  Glackens,  Sloan,  Myers,  Shinn,  and  a  few  others,  with 
Hogarth,  Leech,  and  Daumier.  and  he  might  add  Forain  and  Stein- 
len.  In  speaking  of  American  illustrators  this  writer,  who  remains 
discreetly  anonymous,  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  "  as  including 
the  makers  of  merely  pretty  pictures  for  insipid  fiction  or  the  de- 
signers of  mock  melodramatic  unreality."  This  "so-called  art," 
it  is  asserted,  "may  be  cataloged  in  America  as  pure  journalism." 
There  is  another  class  dismissed  with  an  alliterative  group-name 
as,  "such  men  as  Pyle,  Penfield,  and  Parish."  While  the  decora- 
tive beauty  of  the  latters'  work  is  not  gainsaid,  yet  "in  this  phase 
of  illustration  the  interest  lies  mainly  in  color  for  color's  sake, 
coupled  with  an  appreciation  of  dramatic  history  "  ;  whereas,  "the 
group  of  men  who  are  practically  historians  of  modern  conditions 
more  often  than  not  do  not  use  color,  and  they  find  charm  in  the 
humblest,  simplest  situations."     We  read  : 

"An  artist,  for  instance,  like  William  J.  Glackens.  draws  a  group 
of  tenement  children  playing  boisterously  on  Washington  Square. 
They  are  awkward  children  even  in  their  playing,  and  unspontane- 
ous.  Their  little  garments  are  without  grace  ;  their  faces  without 
appeal ;  all  of  this  you  recognize.  Yet  there  is  splendid  beauty  in 
the  picture  because  of  the  great  truth  which  Mr.  Glackens  had  to 
tell,  and  because  of  the  line  and  form  and  color  which  he  has  used 


The  Craftsman 


FROM  one  or  GLACKENS'   drawings. 
There  is  no  question  of  esthetics  or  ethics  in  this  art.  but  only  one 

of  reality. 
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in  telling  it.  Practically  this  encompasses  all  there  is  of  good 
illustrating — truth  to  tell  and  sincerity  in  telling  it.  There  is  no 
question  of  esthetics  or  of  ethics  in  such  art,  but  only  of  reality. 

[t  is  a  chapter  out  of  life  with  the  emphasis  in  the  right  place 

"With  John  Sloan's  work  there  is  again  that  unerring  flare  for 
truth,  the  same  sane  understanding  that  art  can  not  be  divided  up 


Courtesy  "f  "The  Craftsman." 

"EVENING     IN    TWENTY-SEVENTH    STREET." 

Sloan  does  for  New  York's  poor  what  Steinlen  has  done  for  those  of  Paris. 

in  sections,  one  kind  of  men  seeing  in  colors  and  others  in  line; 
always  the  vital  matter  is  how  widely  and  profoundly  a  man  is 
sympathetic  to  life ;  and  then  how  simply  and  finely  he  presents 
truth  with  whatever  medium  isconvenient  and  consistent.  In  Mr. 
Sloan's  work  you  feel  a  presentation  of  types  of  people  and  phases 
of  existence  rather  than  interest  centered  in  the  individual  and  in- 
cident. He  is  more  consciously  a  student  of  sociology.  It  is  as 
tho  he  had  thought  in  large  measure,  and  so,  while  missing  some 
of  the  more  intimate  detail,  had  caught  and  held  expressions  of  a 
vast  changing  civilization. 

"Glackens'  people  present  immense  variations  in  type,  all  equal- 
ly true  to  the  conditions  which  bred  them  ;  Sloan's  people  show  you 
more  a  phase  of  society  encompassing  many  of  a  type.  Recall, 
for  instance,  his  young  girls  looking  in  a  lighted  Sixth-Avenue 
window  at  night ;  or,  in  another  sketch,  a  group  of  girls  entering  a 
moving-picture  show.  They  are  children  from  the  underworld, 
eager  to  test  life,  curious,  a  question-mark  sprung  from  the  soil. 
Life's  greatest  mystery,  in  whatever  form,  alone  beckons  them. 
Or  study  the  woman  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  West  Twenty- 
seventh  Street.  There  are  many  of  her,  up  and  down  the  streets 
and  avenues  at  that  hour,  looking  like  her  and  on  similar  quest 
bent.  She  presents  to  you  no  special  history  of  her  own,  but  is 
rather  a  chapter  in  metropolitan  twilight  life. 

"A  student  of  life,  trenchant,  cynical,  with  wide  appreciation  of 
the  inspiration  for  art  to  be  found  at  every  man's  elbow,  is  Everett 
Shinn.  Like  Glackens  and  Sloan,  Shinn  is  also  a  painter.  With- 
out specializing,  for  Mr.  Shinn  is  versatile  in  expression  as  life 
itself  is  versatile  in  interest,  he  has  perhaps  found  keenest  enjoy- 
ment in  portraying  scenes  from  the  theater,  both  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  audience  and  of  the  stage.  His  ballet-dancers,  at 
the  footlights,  in  the  wings,  in  the  dressing-room,  have  never  been 
equaled  except  by  Degas.  ...... 

"Yet  away  from  the  theater,  out  in  the  city  streets,  this  man  is 
master,  too,  of  the  elements.  In  his  sketch  of  a  Fifth-Avenue 
stage  the  snow  crackles  under  the  wheels,  the  wind  blows  past  you 


with  a  shriek,  and  the  horses  are  floundering  on  icy  pavement  with 
the  helpless  fury  of  live  animals." 

Other  names  of  the  group  are  mentioned,  such  as  Jerome  Myers, 
George  Bellows,  George  Wright,  Mrs.  May  Wilson  Preston,  Henry 
Raleigh,  and  Boardman  Robinson.  Of  these,  since  our  pictures 
show  specimens  of  Jerome  Myers'  and  Mrs.  Preston's  work,  we 
quote  the  writer's  comment  upon  them  : 

"  Belonging  clearly  to  this  big  modern  utterance  in  American  art 
is  the  work  of  May  Wilson  Preston.  She,  too,  sees  life  very 
clearly.  She  possesses  a  fine  freedom  of  technic,  but  her  intimate 
sympathy  with  the  tragedies  of  life  seems  too  keen  to  permit  her 
wholly  to  become  a  philosopher.  In  a  way,  her  work  seems  to 
place  itself  on  a  scale  between  that  of  Glackens  and  Sloan.  She 
is,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  a  student  of  life,  and  yet  she  never 
appears  critical  of  the  individual  representing  life.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Preston  also  possesses  that  essential  quality  in  illustrating  so 
noticeable  in  the  work  of  American  artists,  sensitive  humor,  the 
power  of  seeing  things  enveloped  in  a  mantle  of  friendly  sympathy, 
and  it  is  this  very  humor  which  relieves  such  a  sketch  as'The 
Scrubwoman  '  from  tragic  somberness.  What  a  study  the  scrub- 
woman is  of  ineffective,  unenlightened  labor;  of  labor  without 
thought  or  purpose ;  without  interest  from  within  or  sympathy 
from  without !  To  be  borne,  such  a  sketch  must  be  presented 
with  kindliness 

"In  Jerome  Myers' glimpse  of  'Evening  in  Mulberry  Street,' 
there  is  a  mental  as  well  as  a  physical  laxness,  both  unconscious, 
both  without  purpose.  It  is  not  rest  from  labor  which  is  portrayed, 
but  rather  a  dull  waiting  for  to-morrow's  work.  A  family  group 
that  should  mean  the  greatest  sweetness  of  life — man,  woman,  and 
a  little  child — but  as  Mr.  Myers  shows  these  people,  one  feels  only 
the  woman's  fatigue,  and  reluctance  to  accept  the  child,  the  man's 
momentary  tenderness  for  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  the  raucous 
group  of  dispirited  neighbors,  and,  back,  half  hidden,  a  tiny  malign 
figure,  a  baby  in  years,  but  already  grown  to  know  the  sordid 
meaning  of  the  crowded,  ill-smelling,  unhomelike  street.  All  told 
with  the  surest,  most  vigorous  lines,  a  medium  so  fluent  that  the 
beholder  is  scarcely  conscious  of  its  achievement — concise  history 
of  conditions  appalling,  tragic,  yet  inherent  in  our  too  rapid  amal- 
gamation of  races  unsuited  to  our  metropolitan  wavs." 
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EVENING    IN    MULBERRY    STREET. 

A  "concise  history  of  conditions  appalling,  tragic,"  told  by  Jerome  Meyers. 
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DRAMATIC  LESSONS  THAT  GO  WRONG 

~"*HO  Rip  Van  Winkle  is  a  stage  figure  that  fades  with  the 
-*■  memory  of  Jefferson,  yet  he  was  enshrined  at  one  time  in 
most  of  our  hearts.  This  worship  receives  something  of  a  jar  from 
Mr.  Algernon  Tassin  who,  in  speaking  of  the  drama  as  a  moral 
force,  says,  "If  I  were  asked  to  name  a  play  which  in  my  mind 
has  done  the  most  harm  within  my  memory,  I  should  say 'Rip  Van 
Winkle' — dear  to  all  children's  hearts."  The  reason  precisely, 
he  asserts,  is  that  "all  children  were  taken  to  see  it,  and  with  most 
of  us  it  was  our  first  play  ! "  Lest  there  should  seem  harm  in  that 
simple  fact  Mr.  Tassin  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  "because  we  loved 
the  delightful  Rip  we  did  not  perceive  that  he  was  a  drunken  vaga- 
bond, and  we  condemned  without  question  the  sorely  tried 
Gretchen,  who,   indeed,  would  have  done  better  by  herself,   her 


Courtes)  of  "The  Craftsman.  " 


KIFTH-AVENUE   STAGE. 


Another  specimen  of  the  work  of  our  "  Historians  of  the  brush,"  present- 
ing a  feature  of  the  vanished  New  York  recorded  by  Everett  Shinn. 

little  ones,  and  the  rest  of  the  village,  had  she  turned  him  out  of 
doors  sooner."  The  writer  goes  on,  in  Good  Housekeeping 
(Springfield,  Mass.,  December),  to  justify  his  dictum: 

"  Let  no  one  say  this  is  'considering  too  curiously.'  A  burning 
childish  impression  by  means  of  the  most  impressive  medium 
mankind  knows  anything  about — the  stage— leaves  its  mark  for 
life.  The  disposition  of  society  to  confuse  charm  with  merit  is 
perhaps  its  greatest  misfortune,  and  Rip  started  most  of  the  chil- 
dren of  recent  generations  on  that  path.  The  quixotic  and  charm- 
ing scapegrace  has  always  been  the  most  endearing  figure  of 
romance,  but  almost  invariably  it  has  been  a  false  figure.  There 
is  nothing  of  which  we  can  be  surer  than  that  habitual  irresponsi- 
bility and  self-indulgence  dry  up  the  springs  of  kindness  and  noble 
action  in  the  heart.  This  does  not  mean  that  a  degenerated 
character  like  that  of  Sidney  Carton  may  not  in  the  crisis  of  his 
life  be  capable  of  a  momentary  return  to  the  nobility  which  he 
recognized  in  earlier  days,  but  since  he  himself  affirms  in  so  doing 
the  native  instability  of  his  character,  the  audience  is  in  no  danger 
of  making  that  moment  outweigh  a  lifetime.  There  are,  unfor- 
tunately, plenty  of  sentimental  plays  in  which  an  entire  personality 
is  changed  for  good  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  or  where  a  trivial  act 
of  kindness  condones  a  life  of  selfishness  or  even  of  crime.  Then 
there  is  the  play  where  a  person  confuses  your  standard  of  judg- 
ment by  an  inexpensive  reformation  in  the  last  act  in  order  to 
work  out  the  plot  and  let  the  curtain  fall  pleasantly.  Some  one 
has  wittily  written  that  a  last-act  repentance  is  much  like  a  death- 
bed repentance — very  comforting  to  all  concerned,  but  one  has  no 
way  to  test  its  efficacy  or  sincerity." 

Curiously  enough,  as  this  writer  proceeds  to  point  out,  "it  often 
happens  that  plays  primarily  intended  to  bear  a  moral  message 
have  upon  analysis,  and  even  without   it,  just  the  other  effect." 


He  illustrates  by  citing  two  of  last  year's  plays  whose  thesis  is 
that  "love  directed  by  religious  faith  can  save  the  most  brutalized 
of  men."     We  quote  : 

"The  hero  of  'Regeneration  '  finds  it  impossible  to  be  religious 
without  being  disloyal  to  obligations  which  ought  to  bind  him. 

"'What  do  you  make  of  "Salvation  Nell"?'  I  asked  a  young 
friend  after  the  play  was  over. 

"'Why,'  she  answered,  'the  young  woman  who  elects  to  tread 
the  narrow  path  gets  the  worst  of  it,  while  the  one  who  goes  the 
other  way  not  only  has  the  pleasantest  time,  but  can  still  be  kind- 
hearted,  reasonable,  and  likable  in  the  bargain.' 

"  Both  these  plays  thus  convey  an  immoral  teaching,  and  the 
same  miscarriage  of  moral  lesson  might  be  noticed  in  half  a  dozen 
other  plays  of  last  season,  obviously  designed  by  their  authors  to 
make  a  moral  appeal." 

There  is  a  responsibility — resting  on  each  and  every  theater- 
goer— for  the  improvement  of  the  drama,  this  writer  thinks,  and  it  is 
a  matter  to  which  very  little  attention  has  been  called.    He  writes : 

"More  than  any  other  work  of  man  in  the  domain  of  art  is  the 
drama  directly  responsive  to  the  demands  of  its  audience.  Who- 
ever wishes  the  stage  to  exert  a  moral  force  can  not  escape  his  in 
dividual  obligation  to  assist  it  to  do  so.  When  he  sees  a  play  he 
must  ask  himself  questions  about  it.  Is  this  play  true  to  life,  or 
do  things  in  it  happen  simply  because  of  stage  conditions  and 
because  there  is  a  curtain  ?  Do  people  get  into  trouble  and  suffer 
when  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  observation  and  common  sense 
they  could  avoid  it  all?  " 


UNMASKED  BY  ACROSTICS— Since  it  was  proved  by  acrostic, 
a  few  years  ago,  that  Shakespeare  wrote  the  Bible,  the  world  has 
been  ready  for  almost  anything,  but  hardly  for  the  news  that  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  has  been  dabbling  in  this  sort  of  work.  But  he  has 
been  detected  at  last.  For  some  time  Mr.  Lang  has  been  looked 
upon  more  as  a  syndicate  than  as  an  ordinary  human  being,  as  he 
publishes  more  over  his  own  name  than  any  one  man  might  rea- 
sonably be  supposed  equal  to  producing.  But  what  shall  be 
said  of  him  if  it  can  be  proven  that  he  masquer;  :s  also  under 
well-known  names  among  his  contemporaries  ?  The  Manchester 
Guardian  has  now  caught  him  red-handed,  tho  it  was  assisted  in 
the  detection  by  an  American  author  who  showed  what  marvels 
can  be  accomplished  by  an  acrostic.     The  Guardian  observes: 

"Not  long  ago  an  American  author,  Mr.  William  Stone  Booth, 
wrote  a  big  book  to  prove  that  Francis  Bacon  signed  his  name  in 
Shakespeare's  plays,  in  some  of  Spenser's  poems,  and  in  Ben 
Jonson's  verses  in  the  Shakespeare  Folio  by  means  of  acrostics. 
Commenting  on  them  at  the  time,  we  stated  that,  taking  Mr. 
Booth's  method  and  allowing  himself  the  license  which  Mr.  Booth 
assumes,  a  man  could  find  anybody's  name  in  any  book.  Another 
writer  has  now  come  forward  and  done  it  for  us.  Mr.  John  Pol- 
lock, writing  in  the  current  number  of  Cornhill,  after  examining 
the  methods  on  which  Mr.  Booth  attacked  the  folios  and  quartos, 
has  tried  some  little  experiments  of  his  own.  Incidentally  he  has 
proved  (as  Mr.  Booth  would  put  it)  that  two  of  Dryden's  most 
famous  works  are  from  other  hands.  'Absalom  and  Achitophel ' 
reveals  itself  as  a  posthumous  poem  by  Bacon,  and  the  'Ode  on 
St.  Cecilia's  Day'  as  a  prenatal  one  by  Shelley. 

"But  the  most  significant  and  momentous  discovery  which  an 
ingenious  use  of  the  acrostic  as  a  divining-rod  has  unearthed  for 
him  is  that  which  concerns  'Catriona,'  a  novel  hitherto  well-nigh 
universally  attributed  to  R.  L.  Stevenson,  a  popular  author  who 
flourished  in  the  eighties  and  early  nineties  of  the  last  century. 
The  introductory  preface  to  this  book,  summarizing  the  novel  of 
which  it  is  a  sequel,  contains  in  the  initial  letters  of  its  sentences, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Pollock,  words  which  when  disentangled 
prove  to  be  'Andrew  Lang's  cautious  conundrum. '  The  suggestion 
contained  in  this  is  confirmed  when  we  find  that  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  conclusion  of  the  book  reads  'Andrew  Lang's  Tale.'  Here. 
then,  is  a  literary  deception  of  the  first  magnitude  unmasked. 
Fortunately  it  is  possible  to  secure  an  explanation.  Francis 
Bacon  is  dead.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  living.  We  appeal  to  him 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  He  is  known  to  be  a  versatile  writer. 
How  much  of  contemporary  literature  has  he  really  written  ?" 
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Alexander,  DeAlva  Stanwood.  A  Political  Hisorty 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  Vol.  III.  1861-83.  8vo, 
pp.  561.      New  York:   Henry  Holt  &  Co.      $2.50  net. 

After  the  lapse  o(  about  three  years,  Mr. 
Alexander  here  fulfils  his  promise  to  bring 
his  work  down  to  the  election  of  Cleveland 
is  Governor  of  New  York,  the  event  which 
prepared  the  way  for  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent. The  two  volumes  published  three 
years  ago  closed  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civi^War.  Mr  Alexander  therefore  trav- 
erses  now    an     important    and    extremely 


loll  \    RIGRLI '«  . 
Author  of  "  Retrospections  of  an  Active  Lite 

interesting  period  in  the  history  of  the 
State.  He  does  this  with  the  same  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  conditions  which  were 
notable  in  the  earlier  volumes.  His  knowl- 
edge, however,  has  been  largely  reenforced 
by  the  fact  that  he  lived  through  the  times 
of  which  he  writes,  whereas,  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  he,  of  necessity,  depended  upon 
other  writers.  The  reader  \\  ill  discover 
this  difference  as  to  sources,  but  the  more 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  shown  in 
the  present  work  will  not  detract  from  his 
admiration    for    the    extent    of    knowledge 


From  "  Intimate  Recollections  of  Joseph  Jefferson." 

HELEN    KELLER     \ND    JOSEPH    JEFFERSON. 


that  was  displayed  by  Mr.  Alexander  in 
the  earlier  volumes.  If  the  reader  will  re- 
call that  the  period  from  1861  to  1882  em- 
braces not  only  the  Civil  War,  but  the  rise 
and  overthrow  of  the  Tweed  Ring,  the 
candidacy  of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presi- 
dency, the  political  ascendency  of  Tilden, 
the  warfare  between  the  followers  of  Conk- 
ling  and  Blaine,  and  the  final  downfall  of 
Conkling  after  his  long  ascendency,  it  will 
be  discovered  how  interesting  this  volume 
of  necessity  becomes.  Mr.  Alexander  has 
produced  a  work  which  will  long  remain  a 
standard.  It  already  has  met  a  distinct 
want — one,  moreover,  that  has  existed  ever 
since  Hammond  wrote  his  political  history 
of  the  State  nearly  seventy  years  ago. 

Arnold,  Channing,  and  Frost,  Frederick  J.  Tabor. 
Yucatan,  the  American  Egypt.  4to,  pp.  391.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.     $3.80. 

This  handsome  volume  comes  from  men 
who  have  seen  what  they  write  about. 
Even  President  Diaz,  until  two  years  ago, 
had  never  visited  those  ruins  of  ancient 
civilization  which  still  survive  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Mayas.  Yet  this  peninsula  of 
sand  and  sandstone  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, from  an  antiquarian's  point  of 
view,  that  this  continent  possesses.  Tem- 
ples and  palaces,  carvings  and  inscriptions 
still  testify  to  the  greatness  of  a  race  which 
once  inhabited  this  tract  of  territory.  It 
is  allowed  by  the  best  authorities  that 
Yucatan  may  be  called  the  Egypt  of  Amer- 
ica, because,  like  the  Egyptian  empire  in 
Africa,  the  kingdom  of  the  Mayas  reached 
the  highest  point  of  civilization  and  science 
attained  by  aboriginal  or  prehistoric  dwell- 
ers. The  ruins  of  Ukumi,  Chichen-Itza, 
Lebna,  and  Ake  witness  to  this  fact,  and 
prove  also  that,  like  the  Egyptians,  the 
Mayas  had  considerable  practical  knowl- 
edge of  astronomy. 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  done  their 
work  in  a  faithful  and  unconventional 
manner.  They  have  visited  Yucatan  and 
described  what  they  saw.  Their  narrative 
keeps  the  attention  of  the  reader,  whose 
curiosity  will  be  quickened  by  the  many 
illustrations. 

Bigelow,  John.  Retrospections  of  an  Active 
Life.  With  48  half-tone  portraits.  3  vols.  Imp. 
8vo.     New  York:    Baker   &  Taylor  Co.     $12  net. 

Mr.  Bigelow's  three  volumes  form,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  reminiscent  and 
historical  work  of  the  season.  Now  in  his 
ninety-second  year,  Mr.  Bigelow  has  been 
active  in  the  public  life  of  the  country  for 
more  than  sixty  years.  He  was  Lincoln's 
minister  to  France.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Sumner,  Tilden,  Bryant,  John  Bright, 
Thackeray,  Cobden — in  fact,  nearly  all  the 
celebrities  of  the  last  two  or  three  genera- 
tions. He  gives  probably  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  the  Mason  and  Slidell  in- 
cident which  has  yet  come  to  light.  His 
revelations  of  the  attitude  of  England  and 
France  toward  us  in  the  Civil  War  will 
form  a  new  contribution  to  our  history. 
From  his  correspondence  a  great  number 
of  letters  have  been  selected,  from  Seward, 
Cobden,  Motley,  Bright,  Montalembert, 
and  many  other  celebrated  men.  The  work 
will  remain  a  standard  for  students  and 
general  readers  of  American  history  and 
affairs.  It  is  well  illustrated  and  admirably 
bound  and  printed. 

Brownell,  W.  C.  American  Prose  Masters.  8vo, 
pp.  400.     Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

The  prose  masters  of  Mr.  Brownell  com- 
prize only  Cooper,   Hawthorne,   Emerson, 


Poe,  Lowell,  and  Henry  James.  Some 
people  might  think  that,  outside  of  this 
list,  there  are  others  to  be  reckoned  with, 
but  the  author  confines  himself  largely  to 
imaginative  writers  in  prose  and  verse. 
Of  course  the  brilliant,  ever -dazzling,  crit- 
ical writings  of  Lowell,  as  well  as  the  essays 
of  Emerson,  could  not  have  been  written 
by  any  one  destitute  of  a  great  imaginative 
endowment. 

As  might  be  expected,   these  apprecia- 
tions are  profoundly  analytical,  and  leave 


F'rom  Mrs.  Mathews's  "  Expansion  of  New  England. r 


NEW  ENGLAND  SETTLEMENTS  EAST  OF  THE 
MISSISSIPPI,  MADE  BEFORE  i860  AND  SHOWN  IN 
BLACK. 

their  impress  on  the  memory  in  many  a 
golden,  epigrammatic  phrase.  Cooper  is 
the  "manly  and  patriotic  American  repre- 
sentative in  the  literary  parliament  of 
the  world."  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet  Let- 
ter," Mr.  Brownell  pronounces  "  the  beau- 
tiful and  profound  story,  our  chief  prose 
masterpiece."  Emerson's  essays  are  "  the 
scriptures  of  thought,  the  Vergilian  lots  of 
modern  literature."  Poe  was  "  the  one 
absolute  artist  of  our  elder  literature." 
"A  good  deal  of  Lowell's  prose,"  he  re- 
marks, "  has  the  piquancy  of  Pegasus  in 
harness,'-'  and  this  remark  is  a  key  to  his 


MADAME    OZAKI, 

Author  of  "  Warriors  of  Old  Japan. 
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interpretation  of  one  who  wrote  prose 
"masculine,  direct,  flexible,  and  energetic." 
His  estimate  of  Henry  James  is  equally 
just  and  lucid.  We  might  say  a  great  deal 
more  in  appreciation  of  these  piquant, 
thoughtful,  and  illuminating  essays. 

Bryant)  William  Cullen.  Thanatopsis.  New 
York:   Tandy-Thomas  Co.     $10. 

This  edition  de  luxe  of  "Thanatopsis" 
discloses  artistic  skill  and  exquisite  work- 
manship.     The    poem    is    one    that    lends 


MARGARET    E.   SANGSTER, 

Author  of  "  From  My  Youth  Up." 

itself  readily  to  illustration.  There  are 
thirty  full-page  copper  etchings,  after  de- 
signs by  Walworth  Stilson,  printed  on 
Japanese  silk-tissuf ,  which  in  turn  is 
mounted  on  hand-made  linen  paper.  The 
binding  is  half  parchment.  The  book- 
measures  8J  x  ii^  inches  and  is  enclosed 
in  an  attractive  box  having  the  same  gen- 
eral design  and  decoration  as  the  volume 
itself.  The  reader  is  imprest  by  the  com- 
plete harmony  between  the  lines  of  the 
poem  and  the  illustrations.  Only  one 
"who,  in  the  love  of  Nature,  holds  commu- 
nion with  her  visible  forms,"  could  so  sym- 
pathetically and  effectively  portray  her 
various  moods. 

Cameron,  Agnes  Deans.  The  New  North.  Fully 
illustrated  with  photographs.  Pp.  398.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton   &  Co.     S3  net. 

The  subtitle  of  this  book  is  ' '  An  Account 
of  a  woman's  journey  through  Canada  to 
the  Arctic."  She  started  from  Chicago, 
passed  through  Winnipeg,  and  visited  Fort 
Good  Hope  on  the  Arctic  Circle,  returning 
by  way  of  Edmonton  and  the  wheat  coun- 
try. The  book  is  full  of  adventures,  of  ac- 
counts of  shooting  the  rapids,  of  hunting, 
and  of  talking  everywhere  with  the  natives. 
She  saw  the  midnight  sun.  She  has  much 
that  is  interesting  to  say  about  arctic  ani- 
mals and  arctic  food,  and  she  writes  en- 
thusiastically of  the  many  friends  she 
made  along  the  way.  She  took  a  great 
many  photographs  on  her  journey,  many 
of  which  appear  both  in  full  page  and  in 
the  text. 

Cary.  Elizabeth  Luther.  Artists  Past  and  Pres- 
ent. With  33  illustrations.  Size,  5^x8}  inches. 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard   &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

Miss  Cary's  well-known  work  on  Whistler 
has  given  her  authority  in  art  criticism 
which  is  increased  by  this  book  of  twelve 
critical  studies.  With  the  exception  of  the 
essays  on  Rembrandt  at  the  Cassel  gallery, 
Carlo   Crivelli,    and   Jan   Steen,    they   deal 


with  modern  art,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  study  of  Barge  and  the  piece  en- 
titled "One  Side  of  Modern  Painting,"  with 
individual  modern  painters.  These  are 
Mary  Cassatt,  Max  Klinger,  Alfred  Stevens, 
( 'arl  Larsson,  Jacques  Callot,  Fautin  La- 
tour,  Sorolla,  and  Zuloaga.  There  is  little 
critical  literature  in  English  dealing  with 
certain  of  these  artists,  and  the  group  has 
been  chosen  in  an  unusual  and  interesting 
way  The  book  is  written  in  a  pointed 
and  suggestive  style,  and  is  well  illustrated. 

Clarke.  Helen  A  Longfellow  s  Country  Con- 
taining 32  photographs.  Pp.  252.  New  York: 
Baker   &  Taylor  Co.      $2.50  net. 

Miss  Clarke  in  some  measure  follows,  in 
this  book,  the  method  of  her  "Browning's 
Country."  Her  purpose  is  to  give  a  setting 
and  background  to  the  major  divisions  of 
Longfellow's  poetry.  Thus  one  of  the  six 
chapters,  "Under  the  Shadow  of  Blomi- 
don,"  deals  with  Nova  Scotia  and  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  Evangeline  came;  another 
treats  of  the  "Lore  of  Hiawatha";  an- 
other of  "The  New  England  Tragedies" 
and  the  witch  country;  a  fourth  of  "Idyls 
from  History,"  in  which,  for  example,  she 
follows  the  route  of  Paul  Revere 's  ride;  a 
fifth  of  "The  Coast  of  New  England,"  the 
rock  of  the  Hesperus;  and  the  sixth,  of 
Cambridge,  with  all  its  personal  associa- 
tions of  Longfellow.  The  book  contains 
thirty-two  photographs  and  is  bound  in 
color. 

Collins,  W.  W.,  R.  I.  Cathedral  Cities  of  Spain. 
Illustrated  in  color  by  the  author.  Large  8vo,  pp. 
358.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead    &  Co.     $3.50  net. 

Mr.  Collins,  the  well-known  English 
water-color  artist,  writes,  in  this  book,  of 
twenty-four  cathedral  cities  in  Spain,  and 
includes  in  it  sixty  full-page  illustrations 
from  water-colors.  While  the  papers  are 
descriptive  and  historical  sketches  of  the 
towns  themselves,  the  cathedrals  are  em- 
phasized as  being  representative  of  them. 
Religion,  as  Mr.  Collins  says,  holds  all 
Spain  together  and  gives  a  touchstone  for 
the  understanding  of  the  country.  He 
traces  the  French  influence  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  Toledo,  Leon,  and  Burgos,  the 
Italian  influence  where  it  exists,  and  dis- 
cusses the  ubiquitous  influence  of  Chur- 
riquera.  Nor  does  he  neglect  other  churches 
and  monuments  of  every  kind.  His  charm- 
ing pictures  are  in  harmony  with  the  papers 
they  illustrate. 

Crawford,  Mary  C.  Old  Boston  Days  and  Ways. 
With  many  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
woodcuts.  Pp.  462.  Boston:  Little.  Brown  &  Co. 
$2.50  net. 

Mrs.  Crawford's  book  is  not  so  much  a 
history  as  a  picture  of  society  and  of  the 
worthies  of  the  old  days.  It  describes 
Boston  and  its  people  of  Revolutionary 
days,  and  tells  stories  of  the  Hancocks,  the 
Adamses,  Copley,  Paul  Revere  and  his 
wife,  and  much  else  which  has  formerly 
been  known  largely  from  the  more  imper- 
sonal standpoint  of  history.  She  describes 
famous  French  visitors  to  the  city,  La- 
fayette, Talleyrand,  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
and  the  Count  D'Estaing.  The  section 
about  the  social  life  of  the  transition  period 
will  be  new  to  many,  especially  the  ac- 
count of  Poe's  father  and  actress  mother; 
as  will  the  chapter  about  early  Boston 
theaters.  The  book  contains  about  seventy- 
five  illustrations,  many  of  which  are  placed 
in  the  text. 

Davenport,  Homer.  My  Quest  of  the  Arab 
Horse.  Illustrated.  nmo,  pp.  276.  New  York: 
D.  W.  Dodge   &  Co.     $2  net. 

Mr.  Davenport  records  here  the  inci- 
dents  and    results   of   his   journey    to   the 


East  in  search  of  those  Arab  horses  which 
he  successfully  landed  in  this  country  a 
few  years  ago,  and  placed  upon  his  stock 
farm  in  Morris  Plains,  N.  J  His  fixt  pur- 
pose in  going  to  the  East  was  to  obtain 
horses  "of  absolute  purity  of  blood  that  I 
could  trust  as  coming  from  the  Great 
Anezeh  tribe  of  Bedouins."  He  went  out, 
armed  with  a  letter  from  President  Roose- 
velt, through  which  he  was  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  many  notable 
courtesies,  ending  in  one  instance  in  a 
friendship  with  Achmet  Hafez,  "the  prince 
of  all  the  Bedouins."  by  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally taken  to  the  desert  and  aided  in 
his  purchases  of  horses.  The  volume  is  in 
itself  an  interesting  story  of  adventure, 
quite  apart  from  its  relation  to  horses. 
Horsemen,  however,  will  read  the  book 
with  peculiar  interest.  Matter  additional 
to  the  details  of  the  journey  is  appended. 
One  chapter  deals  with  the  Bedouins  of 
the  desert,  another  with  the  present  status 
of  the  Arab  horse,  and  still  another  with 
the  importation  of  these  horses  into  Amer- 
ica as  made  by  others  before  Mr.  Daven- 
port. 

Edwards,  George  Wharton.  Holland  of  To-day. 
With  many  illustrations  in  color  and  black  and 
white  by  the  author.  Size  7^x10^  in.,  pp.  217. 
New  York:    Moffat,  Yard    &  Co.     $6  net. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Edwards'  paintings 
and  drawings  on  Dutch  subjects  have  been 
familiar  at  popular  exhibitions.  He  has 
also  become  well-known  as  an  illustrator 
and  writer  of  "thumb-nail  sketches."  This 
book  is  the  result  of  twenty  years  of  study 
and  travel  in  Holland  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  artist.  It  is  illustrated  in  color 
and  in  black  and  white  and  is  one  of  the 
most  imposing  and  sumptuous  gift-books 
of  the  Christmas  season.  The  chapters 
treat  of  the  Dutch  religion  and  govern- 
ments, Art  Ancient  and  Modern,  Utrecht, 
"The  Hollow  Land,"  The  Cheese  Market 
of  Alkmaar,  Tulip  Bulb  Culture,  The  Thea- 
ters, Through  Friesland,  The  Hague.  An 
appended  chapter  deals  with  Dutch  Silver 
from  the  connoisseur's  standpoint,  and  con- 
tains a  remarkable  series  of  photographs 
representing  the  scope  and  development 
of  the  silversmith's  art  in  Holland. 


L_ 


Krom  "  The  Hume  Letters  of  General  Sherman." 
THE   BRONZE    CAST  OK  THE    BUST    OF  GENERAL 
SHERMAN    BY  ST.   GAUDENS. 
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in  France')  must  be  hailed  by  all  psychol- 
ogists and  instructors.  It  is  a  necessary 
work  for  up-to-date  teachers  and  physi- 
cians It  will  also  interest  the  intelligent 
public  in  general. 

Peixotto.  Ernest.  Through  the  French  Prov- 
inces. Illustrated  by  the  author.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Numberless  books  have  been  written 
about  the  countries  of  which  Mr.  Peixotto 
writes,  but  his  point  of  view  is  personal 
and  in  that  sense  valuable.  Unlike  earlier 
writers,  such  as  Henry  James  and  Vernon 
Lee,  he  traveled  by  motor  (either  boats  or 
cars).  This  method,  while  it  enables  one 
to  obtain  only  touch-and-go  impressions, 
at  the  same  time  has  a  certain  novelty, 
not  to  say  other  qualities  unlike  those 
found  in  previous  works.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  a  journey 
by  motor-boat  yields  a  different  literary 
quality  from  that  obtained,  for  example, 
by  Stevenson  when  he  journeyed  on  the 
Oise  in  a  canoe.  But  Mr.  Peixotto  has  a 
fluent  style  and  his  pictures  are  at  once 
graphic,  individual,  and  charming. 

Pennell,  Elizabeth  Robins.  French  Cathedrals. 
Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Pp.  424  New  York: 
The  Century  Co      $5. 

In  uniform  binding  witli  "English 
Cathedrals"  is  the  present  sumptuous 
work,  embodying  the  results  of  nearly 
twenty  years  of  pilgrimage  to  the  cathe- 
dral towns  of  France.  It  is  replete  with 
rich  illustrations,  the  originals  of  which 
have  been  purchased  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  placed  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gallery.  The  text  is  further  elucidated  by 
numerous  plans  and  diagrams.  The  illus- 
trator has  not  confined  himself  to  the 
drawing  of  cathedrals  alone,  but  has  in- 
terspersed picturesque  bits  of  crag,  stream, 
and  village  street.  In  much  the  same  way 
Mrs.  Pennell  has  woven  history  and  h 
in  with  the  more  strictly  architectural 
ground-work  of  her  book.  To  her  every 
cathedral  has  a  distinct  ami  su^yestive 
personality  It  is  identified,  too.  with  the 
every-day  life  of  the  common  people,  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  English  cathe- 
dral. The  travelers  made  an  auspicious 
start  by  first  viewing  the  noted  churches 
of  Provence  Other  southern  cities  were 
visited  in  turn  Moving  northward,  the 
writer  studied  the  churches  of  Normandy, 
principally  those  founded  by  William  the 
Conqueror  and  his  wife  Mathilda,  whose 
characteristics  are  simplicity  and  massive- 
ness.  A  brief  notice  can  not  possibly 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  contents 
of  this  volume.  It  must  be  read  to  be  ap- 
preciated and  he  who  does  so  will  be  well 
repaid. 

Perkins,  Jane  Gray.  The  Life  of  Mrs.  Norton. 
8vo,  pp.  312.     Henry  Holt    &  Co.     $3.50. 

The  brilliant  granddaughter  of  Richard 
Brinsley  Sheridan,  a  poetess  and  pam- 
phleteer of  great  renown  in  her  time,  is 
a  figure  in  nineteenth-century  literary  his- 
tory of  especial  interest  at  this  moment. 
She  it  was  who  through  her  prose  writings 
did  something  to  abolish  the  iniquitous 
law  which  forbade  women  to  hold  prop- 
erty. Her  experience  as  wife  of  an  im- 
pecunious barrister,  whom  she  largely 
supported  by  her  writings,  made  her  the 
champion  of  woman's  rights  at  a  time 
when  Socialism,  under  the  name  of  Char- 
terism,  was  beginning  to  raise  its  head  in 
England.  Mrs.  Norton  inherited  the  beauty 
of  the  Sheridans,  and  the  seven  portraits 
of  her  given  in  this  work  leave  on  the  mind 
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a  vivid  impression  of  her  charms.  Jane 
Gray  Perkins  has  done  her  work  well,  and 
by  letters  and  comments  and  sketches 
manages  to  show  how  great  a  place  this 
much  tormented  but  unconquered  woman 
plaved  among  some  of  the  principal  figures 
of  English  letters,  art.  and  politics  of  her 
time.  Her  poetry  is  little  read  now.  She 
was  an  imitator  of  Byron,  but  not  a  rival; 
but  her  beauty,  her  courage,  and  her  suf- 
ferings still  interest  the  world. 

I'ryor,  Mrs.  Roger  A.  My  Day:  Reminiscences 
of  a  Long  Life.  8vo,  pp.  446.  The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2.25  net. 

Mrs.  Pryor  is  well  known  ahead}'  as  a 
skilful  and  tasteful  teller  of  contemporary 
history  wherein  she  herself  has  played  a 
brave,  consistent,  and  creditable  part. 
Her  "Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War" 
is  a  valuable  contribution  to  American 
annals.  The  present  is  more  distinctly 
biographical.  And  all  true  history  orig- 
inates in  personal  reminiscence  and  auto- 
biography. A  writer  always  gives  the  best 
account  of  those  things  which  he  or  she 
has  seen  going  on,  or  those  people  with 
whom  the  writer  has  come  in  personal 
contact.  The  charm  of  such  a  narra- 
tive is  increased  when  the  personality  of 
the  writer  lends  wit  or  drollery,  much 
more  when  it  lends  naivete"  or  a  senti- 
mental enchantment  to  the  tale.  In  the 
work  before  us  we  have  such  delightful  in- 
cidents related  as  will  undoubtedly  secure 
for  it  a  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  his- 
torical library  of  Americans  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  love  their  country, 
and  especially  the  South,  which  is  largely 
the  scene  of  Mrs.  Pryor 's  anecdotes,  de- 
scriptions, and  general  reminiscences.  The 
only  deficiency  in  a  work  which  must  be 
widely  read  and  much  referred  to  is  the 
absence  of  an  index. 

Quick,  Herbert.  American  Inland  Waterways. 
8vo,  pp.  241-     G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $3.50. 

When  the  great  Russian  painter  Verest- 
chagin  visited  and  traveled  through  this 
country  he  expressed  surprize  that  so 
many  of  our  artists  sought  their  subjects 
abroad.  To  some  extent  the  same  remark 
might  apply  to  pictorial  and  topograph- 
ical works  of  an  elaborate  character.  The 
publishers  of  this  present  volume  have, 
however,  rendered  this  criticism  obsolete. 
The  descriptions  of  American  scenery 
which  are  found  in  this  remarkable  series 
of  works  on  American  rivers  must  bring 
home  to  the  public  the  grandeur  and  va- 
riety of  natural  features  in  their  own  land. 
The  present  work  is  not  only  a  description 
of  places,  but  a  work  on  commerce  and 
transportation.  Among  the  eighty  fine 
illustrations  most  represent  harbors,  docks, 
levees,  and  elevators.  The  writer,  in  fact, 
may  be  said  to  hold  a  brief  for  the  water- 
ways as  means  of  transportation,  a.s  against, 
or  rather  as  supplementary  to,  the  railways. 
He  suggests  a  plan  for  a  system  of  water 
communication  coextensive  with  the  con- 
tinent and  he  states,  with  many  arguments 
in  support  of  his  thesis,  the  country's  "bit- 
ter need  for  better  transportation  facili- 
ties" as  likely  best  to  be  met  by  "a  more 
complete  use  of  our  inland  waterways  as  a 
complementary  system  of  free  highways 
to  carry  the  tonnage  which  in  good  times 
the  railways  can  not  bear." 


The  Land  of  the  Lion. 
Page    &  Co.     S3. 


8vo, 


Kainsford,   W.  S. 
pp.  459.     Doubleday, 

Dr.  Rainsford  is  announced  on  the  title- 
page  of  this  book  as  author  of  "The  Rea- 
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Blest  are  th< 
St.  Nicholas  in  theii 

fl  Blest  because  through  one  whole  year  the 
will  find  untold  happiness  in  its  pages. 

€J  Blest  because  St.  Nicholas  will  come  to  ther 
each  month  crowded  with  wonderful  stories,  beai 
tiful  pictures,  splendid  departments,  and  article 
about  a  thousand  and  one  interesting  things. 

*I  Blest  because  hundreds  of  thousands  ( 
fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  sisters,  uncle* 
aunts,  grandfathers,  grandmothers  ha\' 

Make  your  presen 

ST  NICHOLAS 


Subscription  $3.00  a  year.  Give  your  ord 
to  any  book-store  or  newsdealer  or  send  to  Tl 
Century  Co.,  Union   Square,  New  York  Cit 


ATTRACTIVE  BOOKS  FOR  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  LIST 

ANNF    OF     AVONI  F  A     Sequel  to    "  Anne  of  Green  Gables.-'      By  L.    M. 

siiMivcL  yjr    si  y  vi\L,csi    Montgomery,  illustrated, $1.50 

"A  book  to  lift  the  spirit  and  send  the  pessimist  into  bankruptcy!  "—Meredith   Nicholson. 

TUT    CDTTT  T      r\T7    1TA1\/    By  CAROLINE  ATWATER  MASON    Authorof 
I  HE,    OrtLLL     \Jr    1  1  AL.Y     "  A  Lily  of  France,"  etc.   With  colored  frontispiece 

and  48  illustrations  in  duogravure.     Boxed,  $2.50 
"  The  author  makes  us  understand  the  spell  of  Italy  where  many  other  writers  have  written 
with   the  same   object    but  without   success.      Everywhere  she  made  friends  who  placed  their 
special  knowledge  at  her  disposal." — The  Browser  in  The  Ctttbfellow. 

INNS      AND      TAVERNS    By   HENRY    C.    SHELLEY.    Author  of  "In 

Or-.       s\  r     r\        T    f\  \T  I~\ /"\  jit    trodden  English  Ways,"  etc.     Profusely  illustrated. 
r       DLL)       LU  7  V  UU1\    Cloth  decorative.    Boxed, $3.00 

"From  Chaucer's  old  Tabard  Inn,  with  which  he  starts,  to  Finch's  Grotto  Gardens,  with  which 
he  closes,  he  keeps  the  reader  almost  in  a  state  of  bewilderment  with  the  names  of  the  great 
and  the  witty  of  England,  and  with  anecdotes  of  their  social  life."  —New  York  Evening  rost. 


'ANNE' 


L.   C.  PAGE   &   COMPANY,  Publishers,    Boston 
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lildren  who  find 
iristmas  Stockings 

lest  because  St.  Nicholas  will  help  them  to 
■mate  all  that  is  finest  and  best  in  life. 

lest  because  St.  Nicholas  brings  an  uplifting 
lence  into  the  lives  of  all  its  children  that 
es  them  better,  healthier  American  boys  and 

d  it  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of 
piness  and  good  that  could  enter  the 
9f  any  child  from  three  to  sixteen. 

the  child  you  love 

or  Boys^Girls 


MI 


ested,  a  handsome  gift  card  will  be  sent 
he  first  number  of  the  magazine  and 
ed   to  the    child    on    any    day    desired. 


unrated  Holiday  Bulletin 
FREE  un  request 


The    Laughable    Experiences    of    an    Up-Country    Lawyer 

FARMING    IT 

By   HENRY   A.    SHUTE,  Author  of    "  The  Real  Diary  of  a  Real  Boy,  " 

"This  is  a  wholesome  and  invigorating  sort  of  book,  take  it  all  in  all, 
with  an  abundant  leaven  of  common  sense.  As  a  humorist  he  seems  to 
have  inspired  all  his  poultry  and  live  stock  with  a  sense  of  humor.  His 
frankness  is  amazing." — New  \ork  Times. 

Altogether  it  is  a  book  which  will  furnish  the  general  reader,  especially 
those  living  in  the  suburbs,  with  many  a  laugh. 

FULLY    ILLUSTRATED     BY    REGINALD    BIRCH 
$1.20   net.      Postage,  12  cents. 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO„  4  Park  St,  Boston 


sonableness  of  Faith."  As  rector  of  St. 
George's,  New  York,  he  certainly  proved 
that  reasonableness.  Spending  a  full  year 
in  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  walking  4,000 
miles  through  the  equatorial  wilderness, 
must  often  hav$  tried  his  faith.  That  this 
trial  was  not  without  good  fruit  is  shown 


1  upyrighted,  1900,  by  Aiuie  Dupont. 

REV.  DR.  W.  S.  RAINSFORD, 

Author  of  "  The  Land  of  the  Lion." 

by  this  admirable  narration,  which  is  writ- 
ten with  candor,  simplicity,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  rhetorical  effort.  Many  interest- 
ing experiences  of  African  life  are  included 
in  the  work,  which  is  embellished  with 
thirty -two  full  pages  of  authentic  illustra- 
tions. The  hunting-incidents  are  graphic 
and  convincing  from  their  very  boldness 
in  description. 

Riis.    Jacob   A.      The   Old   Town.      8vo,    pp.    269. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Co.    $2. 

Mr.  Riis  here  sends  forth  a  book  on  his 
birthplace,  so  that  he  has  indulged  in  a 
far  cry  from  the  slums  of  New  York.  The 
town  of  Ribe,  in  Denmark,  where  he  was 
born,  is  still  a  sleepy,  medieval  place,  slow, 
plodding,  and  conservative,  as  Mr.  Riis 
admits,  but  its  philosophy  and  its  social 
conditions,  in  which  have  risen  neither 
the  rich  nor  the  powerful,  have  led  to  con- 
tentment. The  volume  contains  matter 
descriptive  of  boyish  spirits,  festivals, 
holiday  customs,  and  village  characters, 
notable  among  whom  is  the  family  doctor. 
The  illustrations  are  drawn  from  quaint 
scenes  and  from  people  quite  as  quaint. 

Sale,  Edith  Tunis.  Manors  of  Virginia  in  Colonial 
Times.     8vo,  pp.  310.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $5  net. 

It  seems  like  a  lapse  into  the  Middle 
Ages  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  fine 
work.  One  of  the  saddest  of  thoughts  to 
many  people  is  that  heraldry  is  merely  the 
outcome  of  illiteracy.  The  twenty-two 
coats  of  arms  with  which  the  book  is  illus- 
trated tell  of  the  time  when  champions  on 
the  field  of  battle  could  not  spell  one  an- 
other's name.  Yet  we  look  upon  Edith 
Tunis  Sale's  compilation  as  of  a  certain 
historical  importance.  The  age  of  the 
cavaliers  was  a  romantic  age,  and  amid 
the  smoke  of  factories  and  the  glare  of 
electric  lights  it  is  refreshing  to  turn  to  the 
age  when  a  Southern  manor  meant  some- 
thing in  the  refinement  and  generosity  of 
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Nine -tenths    of    the    Morning    Grouches 
Start  with  the  Collar — and  Grow 

Nine-tenths  of  the  mornings  that  "everything  goes  wrong**  your 
collar  is  to  blame.  You  yanked  and  pulled  and  struggled  with  that 
tie.  You  tugged  some  more.  Your  favorite  scarf  ripped  a  bit  at  the 
seam.  You've  good  excuse  to  be  sore.  But  there's  no  excuse  for 
the  collar. 

There  s  nothing  like  this  when  you  wear 

SLIDEWELL 
COLLARS 

The  SLIDEWELL  SHIELD  suppresses  the  excuse 

The  SLIDEWELL  SHIELD  is  the  morning 
grouch-preventer.  Look  at  it — how  it  prevents 
the  scarf  from  catching.    The  scarf  slides  easily, 

quickly— over  a  SLIDEWELL  SHIELD. 

It  is  quickly,  properly,  smilingly  adjusted, 

in  an  instant. 

The  SLIDEWELL  SHIELD  saves  the  scarf  and  saves 
the  collar.  It's  the  first  real  collar  improvement  of  the 
last  twenty  years.  Wear  SLIDEWELL  COLLARS  — 
the  collar  with  the  time-and-temper-saving  Shield,  and 
you'll  never  know  a  collar-grouch  again. 

SLIDEWELLS  have  all  the  good  points  of  style  that 
other  collars  have.  They  last  a  little  longer  than  most. 
2  for  25c.  (In  Canada,  3  for  50c.)  AH  styles,  all  shapes, 
all  sizes.  Most,  but  not  all,  dealers  carry  the  SLIDE- 
WELL  COLLAR.  If  yours  doesn't,  send  us  75c.  for  a 
box  of  six.  (In  Canada,  $1.00  for  six.)  We'll  guaran- 
tee you  greater  collar  -  comfort  than 
you've  ever  known  before. 

TO  DEALERS:— The  SLIDEWELL 
COLLAR  is  such  a  distinct  improve- 
ment over  all  others  that  an  enormous 
demand  has  been  created  for  it.  If 
you're  not  handling  the  SLIDEWELL 
line,  you  ought  to  be.  Write  to  us 
for  the  newest  and  most  profitable 
collar  proposition. 


CCY  THE  AL,TERNATE  s|:x 

^  ™  A     °r    female    Intellect    in    Man  and 
^^  ■■»»    the  Masculine  Intellect  in  Woman 

By  Hon.  L.  C.  Godfred,  F.  R.  S.  L.    12mo.  cloth,  $1.00 
PUNK  &  WAONALLS  COMPANY,        NEW  YORK 


The  Measure  of  a  MAIM 

His  life  considered  as  (1)  natural  (2)  rational  (S)  psvchic 
(4)  spiritual  man  By  Chabl.es  Brodie  Patterson. 

Svo,  Cloth.    $i.so 
FCNK  &  WAGNALL8  COMPANY,       NEW  YORK 


"He  hajd  smaJl  skill  6 horse  flesh 
who  bought"  a.  goose  bo  ride  onVDorVH'dJte 
us      ordinary so&ps   t 
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—Try  a.  ca.ke  of-iha.nd  be  convinced.* 


its  period  and  Sir  Archy  was  the  fleetest 
racehorse  in  the  land. 

Sangster,  Margaret  E.  From  My  Youth  Up. 
With  photographs.  Pp.332.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     $1.50  net. 

Mrs.  Sangster,  who  has  long  been  known 
as  a  writer  especially  of  and  for  girls,  now 
offers  a  volume  of  her  personal  reminis- 
cences. She  tells  of  her  own  childhood, 
"A  Schoolgirl  in  the  Fifties,"  of  her  mother, 
her  reading  of  Dickens  and  "Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  and  of  her  life  in  Norfolk  after 
the  war.  As  a  Northerner  living  in  the 
South  during  the  reconstruction  period, 
as  editor  of  Hearth  and  Home,  of  Harper's 
Young  People,  and  later  of  Harper's  Bazar, 
she  has  much  to  say  that  will  interest  the 
large  following  who  have  read  her  books. 
She  writes  of  her  own  aims  and  of  her  first 
and  subsequent  successes  as  a  writer.  The 
book  contains  many  photographs  of  her  at 
different  periods. 

Shackleton,  E.  H.  The  Heart  of  the  Antarctic. 
8vo,  2  vols.     J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $10. 

It  is  quite  right  that  a  sumptuous  book 
of  this  sort  should  be  published  to  record 
the  exploits  of  a  brave  man  and  his  com- 
panions who  have  reached  a  new  point  in 
geographical  experience.  It  was,  we  rather 
think,  Rabelais,  who  described  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  fly  who  had  penetrated  t<> 
the  other  side  of  a  plum-cake.  This  fly  re- 
ceived ample  congratulations  from  his  less 
daring  congeners.  Mr.  Shackleton  has 
done  very  much  more  than  the  fly  accom- 
plished on  the  cake.  He  has  shown  moral 
and  intellectual  qualities  of  a  high  order 
in  the  performance  of  his  feat,  and,  with- 
out making  invidious  comparisons,  we 
congratulate  him  on  the  reserve  and  the 
modesty  which  characterize  his  narra- 
tive. 

Shailer,  Nathaniel  Southgate.  Autobiography 
of.     8vo,  pp.  481.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin  Co.   S-i 

Professor  Shailer's  work  is  one  of  the 
notable  autobiographies  of  the  year. 
Some  parts  of  it  were  published  first  in  a 
periodical — but  only  parts.  His  life  was 
a  remarkable  one,  embracing,  as  it  did, 
service  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  captain  of 
artillery,  and  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  at  Harvard,  where  his  intellectual 
activities  took  many  notable  and  diverse 
forms.  The  personality  of  the  man  im- 
prest itself  on  all  who  knew  him,  and  a 
remarkable  feature  of  the  autobiography 
is  that  this  personality  imposes  itself  also 
with  much  clearness  upon  the  reader. 

Shakespeare,  William.  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 
Illustrated  in  colors  by  Sir  James  D.  Linton,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy.  Folio.  London:  Hod 
der  &  Stoughton.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Co.     $4-50. 

Shakespeare,  William.  As  You  Like  It.  Illus- 
trated by  Hugh  Thompson.  London:  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.     New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Co.  $4.50 

Shakespeare  has  not  recently  been  the 
furnisher  of  topics  for  the  easel,  as  he  was 
fifty  years  ago.  Perhaps  the  example  of 
J.  D.  Linton  may  induce  others  to  revive 
the  cult.  We  believe  that  the  artist  has 
frequently  inspired  the  stage-manager 
and  the  costume-maker  and,  certainly, 
these  pictures  of  the  great  drama  of  Eng- 
lish literature  exhibit  a  taste  and  learn- 
ing which  shows  that  we  are  far  advanced 
from  the  age  when  Richard  III.  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  a  full-bottomed  wig. 

A  very  tender  and  delicate  compliment 
is  conveyed  to  Rosalind  and  her  contem- 
poraries   in    Hugh    Thompson's    exquisite 
edition  of  "As  You  Like  It."    Mr.  Thorn p 
son  is  here  at  his  best,  and  is  to  be  con- 
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gratulated  >>n  the  mechanical  appearance 
oJ  Ins  well-made  anil  well-printed  book. 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh.  Home  Letters. 
Edited  by  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe  8vo,  pp.  412. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2  net. 

The  principal  interest  attached  to  these 
letters  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  home 
letters,  confidential  communications,  not 
intended  originally  for  the  public  ear  and 
now  printed  for  the  first  time.  As  a  typ- 
ical American.  General  Sherman,  altho 
educated  at  West  Point  for  a  military 
career,  passed  through  many  employments 
before  he  made  his  splendid  record  at 
Shiloh  and  the  march  through  Georgia  to 
the  sea.  These  familiar  and  domestic 
letters  cover  his  experience  as  a  merchant, 
banker,  lawyer,  and  finally  commander  of 
an  army.  The  most  interesting  of  them 
from  a  historical  point  of  view  are,  of  course, 
those  that  describe  his  personal  feelings 
during  the  War  of  the  Secession.  The  two 
crises  of  the  war  to  him  were  the  Battle 
of  Shiloh  and  the  march  through  Georgia. 
Apart  from  the  popular  interest,  which 
must  be  roused  by  this  unique  collection 
of  letters,  its  historical  value  will  be  rec- 
ognized by  every  specialist. 

Singleton,  Esther.  Famous  Cathedrals  as  De- 
scribed by  Great  Writers.  Edited  by  Esther  Single- 
ton. 8vo,  With  44  illustrations  from  photographs. 
Pp.314.     New  York:    Dodd,  Mead   &  Co.    Si. 00  net. 

Miss  Singleton's  compilations  from  well- 
known  writers  have  become  features  of 
the  Christmas  season.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume, she  includes  descriptions  of  forty- 
eight  cathedrals  of  France,  England, 
Spain,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
and  Russia,  which  are  accompanied  by 
photographs.  She  includes  descriptions 
of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  and  St.  Isaac's, 
St.  Petersburg.  Among  the  writers  are 
Victor  Hugo,  Gautier,  J.  A.  Symonds,  De 
Amicis,  Arthur  Symons,  A.  J.  C.  Hare, 
and  Dean  Milman.  The  book  is  bound  in 
ornamental  gilt.  It  will  be  useful  as  a  travel- 
ing-companion, for,  as  the  preface  states 
the  first  object  which  a  tourist  abroad 
looks  up  in  each  city  is  the  cathedral,  and 
the  principal  facts  about  each  will  be 
found  conveniently  in  this  book. 

Stevenson,  Adlai  E.  Something  of  Men  I  Have 
Known.  With  many  illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  pp. 
442.    Chicago:    A.  C.  McClurg  Co.     $2.75  net. 

Mr.  Stevenson  was  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  in  Cleveland's  second 
administration,  but  before  that  he  had 
had  a  long  career  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House.  His  book  is  not  one  of  connected 
history  or  autobiography,  but  a  series  of 
recollections  of  distinguished  men  both  in 
politics  and  in  the  professions.  He  knew 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Joseph  Jefferson,  S. 
F.  B.  Morse,  General  Grant,  Edwin  Booth, 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  Gen.  Joe  Wheeler,  Mc- 
Kinley,  and  Andrew  Johnson.  He  has 
some  new  Lincoln  anecdotes  to  tell.  And 
his  political  impressions  include  some  as 
recent  as  Mr.  Bryan,  whom  he  considers 
in  his  chapter  on  "The  Lost  Art  of  Ora- 
tory." But  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
part  of  his  book  is  that  which  deals  with 
Congress  and  his  memories  of  it  in  past 
days,  its  customs,  and  personalities.  There 
is  a  chapter  on  Dr.  Milburn,  the  blind 
chaplain. 

Trevelyan,  G.  M.  Garibaldi  and  the  Thousand. 
8vo,  pp.  395.     Longmans,  Green   &  Co.     $2.25. 

In  this  scholarly  and  earnest  piece  of 
historic  study  the  author  relates  with  deep 
sympathy,  insight,  and  knowledge  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  great  Italian  liberator  in  i860. 


6%  Irrigation  Bonds 

Secured  by  a  Thousand  Farms 


The  security  back  of  Irrigation  bonds  is  first 
liens  on  farm  lands  —  sometimes  a  thousand 
farms. 

These  liens  are  given  by  individual  land-own- 
ers in  payment  for  water  rights.  They  are  paid 
in  annual  installments.  The  land  which  secures 
them  is  generally  worth  four  times  the  lien. 

The  trustee  may  hold  a  thousand  such  liens 
given  by  a  thousand  farmers  on  a  thousand 
separate  farms — as  security  for  the  bonds  as  a 
whole. 

The  farms  under  lien  are  among  the  most 
fertile  farms  in  America.  And  the  perpetual 
water  right,  which  the  lien  secures,  multiplies 
the  land's  value.  The  first  crop  is  usually 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  lien. 

The  land  is  not  subject  to  crop  failures,  be- 
cause the  farmer  controls  his  water  supply. 
The  earnings  are  large  and  sure. 

A  bond  issue  based  on  a  thousand  such  liens 
is,  in  our  estimation,  the  safest  sort  of  security. 

Additional  Security 

Irrigation  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  on  all  the  property  owned  by 
the  Irrigation  Company.  The  investment  in 
this  property  is  often  twice  the  bond  issue. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  many  farm  liens,  we 
have  this  corporation  and  all  of  its  property 
pledged  to  the  fulfillment  of  all  obligations. 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued, like  School 
bonds,  by  organized  districts.  Such  bonds 
form  a  tax  lien  on  all  the  taxable  property  of 
the  community. 


Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  under  the 
"Carey  Act,"  where  the  State  supervises  the 
project. 

73  Issues  Sold 

During  the  past  1 5  years  we  have  sold  73  sep- 
arate issues  of  Drainage  and  Irrigation  bonds, 
all  secured  by  farm  liens.  Every  obligation 
under  every  bond  has  been  promptly  met. 

These  bonds  have  become,  with  most  of  our 
customers,  the  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle.  Now,  we  have  first  pick  of  these  pro- 
jects, because  of  our  dominant  place  in  this  field. 

Our  own  engineers  and  attorneys  investigate 
every  feature.  An  officer  of  our  Company  con- 
stantly resides  in  the  irrigated  sections,  watch- 
ing the  projects  we  finance.  Thus,  our  cus- 
tomers secure  only  the  very  cream  of  Irriga- 
tion bonds. 

Ideal  Investments 

Such  Irrigation  bonds  as  we  handle  are  re- 
garded as  ideal  investments.  The  security 
approaches  the  absolute. 

They  are  serial  bonds,  running  from  two  to 
twelve  years,  so  one  may  obtain  any  desired 
maturity.  The  denominations  are  $100,  $500  and 
#1,000,  so  one  may  invest  either  little  or  much. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  is  so  great,  and 
the  projects  so  profitable,  that  the  bonds  pay  six 
per  cent.  That  is  a  higher  rate  than  can  now  be 
obtained  on  any  large  class  of  equal  securities. 

We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation  bonds, 
based  on  our  vast  experience.  Every  investor, 
small  or  large,  should  read  it.  The  book  is  free. 
Cut  out  this  coupon,  as  a  reminder  to  write  for  it. 


January  Investments 


For  January  investors  we  have  on  hand 
100  varieties  of  bonds.  They  include 
Municipal,  Public  Utility,  Water  Power, 
Corporation  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 
Please  ask  for  our  list.  Cut  out  this  re- 
minder so  you  won't  forget. 


Pint  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 
50  Congress  St.,  Boston  111  Broadway,  New  Tork 

Please  send  your  free  book  on  Irrigation  Bonds 
and  list  of  other  securities. 

Name 

City State 

Name  of  my  bank 634 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Chicago 


<?y  /?    *   /         Oj.  A/*         C&         50  Congress  St. ,  Boston 

&rCU%?UU/C PJl4'lferVi<X   111  Broadway,  New  York 
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F"OR     CHRISTM 

A  Fine-Blooded  Intelligent  Dog 

TO  ASSIST  our  readers  in  the  selection  of  fitting  Christmas  Presents,  we  pre- 
sent in  the  Kennel  Directory  on  page  1114  numerous  announcements  of 
high-grade  Kennels  and  breeders  of  fine  dogs. 

Few  gifts  will  more  frequently  and  more  effectively  call  to  memory  the  thought- 
fulness  and  esteem  of  the  giver  than  a  living  present  in  the  form  of  a  handsome, 
well-bred  dog.        Kennel  Directory  is  on  page  1114— Turn  to  it 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Victrola 


Victrola  XII 

Figured  mahogany 


$125 
$200 


Contains  albums  for  150  Victor  Records 
and  drawer  for  accessories. 


Victrola  XVI 

Quartered  oak 
Mahogany  $200  Circassian  walnut  $250 


Music  made  loud  or  soft  by  opening'  or  closing 
the  small  doors. 

Beneath  the  lid  are  the  turntable  on  which  the 
Victor  Record  is  placed,  and  the  tapering  arm 
which  carries  the  tone  waves  down  to  the  sounding- 
board  surface. 

Other  styles  of  the  Victor,  $10  to  $100. 


The  sweetest,  most  mellow  tone  ever  known. 

An  instrument  that   in   tone-quality  ranks  with  a  Stradivarius — but  greater  because   it  is   all 
musical  instruments  and  the  perfect  human  voice. 

An  entirely  new  instrument,  built  on  new  lines,  with  new  and  ex- 
clusive patented  features,  including  a  sounding-board  surface  that  amp- 
lifies and  reflects  the  tone  waves,  and  creates  anew  standard  of  tone  quality. 

The  proof  is  in  the  hearing.  Ask  the  nearest  Victor  dealer  to  play  one  of  Farrar's 
newest  records,  '  Vissi  d' arte  e  d' amor  "  from  Tosca  (88>92)  — a  beanti'ul  record,  and 
one  that  well  illustrates  the  wonderful  advances  recently  made  in  the  art  of  Victor  recording. 

See  that  he  uses  an  Improved  Victor  Needle  to  play  this  record— it  produces  a 
louder,  clearer  tone  than  any  other. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Berliner  Gramophone  Co  ,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 
New  Victor  Records  are  on  sale  at  all  dealers  on  the  28th  of  each  month 

Enough  lamp- 
chimneys  break 
from  "accident" 
to  satisfy  me, 
without  having 
them  crack  and 
smash  every  time 
the  light  is  turned 
up. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys    never 
break  from  heat. 
R«g .  i- .s.  p*.  OS.         It  takes  an  "ac- 
cident" to  end  their  usefulness. 
They  add  to  the  beauty,  com- 
fort and  usefulness  of  the  lamp 


fcr  Whooping 
Cough,Croup, 
Sore  Throat, 
Coughs.  Bron- 
chitis,    Colds, 


'Used  while 

you  sleep."  Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Vaporised  Cresolenn  stops  the  paroxysms  of 
Whooping  Oough.  Ever  dreaded  Croup  cannot  exist 
where  Oresolene  is  used 

It  acts  directly  on  the  nose  and  throat,  making 
breathing  easy  in  the  case  of  colds:  soothes  the  sore 
throat  and  stops  the  cough. 

Cresolene  is  a  powerful  germicide,  acting  both  as 
a  curative  and  preventive  in  contagious  diseases. 

It  is  :\  boon  to  sufferers  from  Asthma. 

Cresolene's  best  recommendation  is  its  30  years 
of  successful  use. 

For  Sale  By  All  Druggists. 

Send  Postal  fur  Descriptive  Booklet, 

Antiseptic      Throat      Tablet"     for     the      irritated 

throat,  ol  your  druggist  or  lrom  us,  IOC,  in  stamps. 

THE  VAFO-CRESOLESE  CO.,     180  Fulton  St.,     Blew  York 

Leeming»H ilea  Rnildtng.    Montreal,  Canada. 


-and  they  fit. 


There  is  a  Macbeth  lamp-chimney  made 
for  every  known  burner,  and  my  name  is  on  it. 

My  book  will  tell  which  one  to  get  for  your 
lamp.      It  is  free.      Address 


M 


AC  BETH,  Pittsburgh. 


In  that  year  Garibaldi,  with  a  thousand 
men  in  plain  clothes,  or  wearing  the  fa- 
mous red  shirt,  landed  in  Sicily.  They 
were  armed  with  little  more  than  old  and 
worn-out  muskets,  yet  with  the  assistance 
of  the  populace,  captured  Palermo,  the 
capital.  The  story  of  this  capture  is  told 
by  Mr.  Trevelyan  as  it  has  never  been  told 
before.  Of  course  such  a  feat  as  the  seiz- 
ure by  one  thousand  men  of  a  city  defended 
by  24,000  regular  troops,  armed  with  mod- 
ern rifles,  made  the  world  ring  with  ap- 
plause. The  sequel  to  this  success  Mr. 
Trevelyan  postpones  to  another  volume. 
The  present  work  is  equipped  with  four 
maps  of  political  significance,  and  a  good 
index,  and  will  be  hailed  by  scholars  as 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to 
modern  history  recently  published. 

Van  Dyke,  John  C.  The  New  New  York.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Place  and  the  People.  Illus- 
trated by  Joseph  Pennell.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.     $3.50  net. 

Professor  Van  Dyke  deals  distinctively 
with  New  York  as  one  finds  it  to-day.  He 
neglects  the  past  as  if  there  were  none — a 
wise  course,  doubtless,  if  one  reflects  how 
limitless  the  task  would  be,  if  he  had 
chosen  to  do  otherwise.  He  declares  his 
belief  that  "pictorially  the  larger  aspect 
of  New  York  is  the  life  and  energy  of  its 
people,  projected  on  the  background  of 
its  commerce."  He  sees  the  city  as  might 
a  painter,  the  shifting  and  various  features 
of  its  surface  being  all  alive,  picturesque, 
and  full  of  color.  Two  fundamental  fac- 
tors have  imposed  upon  New  York  the 
things  that  make  it  what  it  is.  One  is  its 
peculiar  and  confined  shape,  restricting 
its  millions  within  narrow  limits,  and  the 
other  its  multiform  activities  in  commerce. 
The  first  purpose  of  the  city,  therefore,  is 
to  be  useful  in  trade.  In  such  conditions 
the  author  believes  that  New  York  de- 
serves credit  for  having  produced  as  many 
beautiful  things  as  she  has.  Her  critics 
must  always  remember  that  New  York  is 
primarily  a  shop  and  not  an  historical 
museum  such  as  Venice  is.  Mr.  Pennell's 
pictures,  which  number  quite  one  hun- 
dred, leave  no  doubt  upon  the  skeptic's 
mind  that  New  York  is  picturesque,  in 
spite  of  its  rectangularity.  Not  the  least 
merit  of  them  is  that  they  invite  the  reader 
to  seek  out  the  places  the  illustrator  has 
shown,  and  thus  discover  with  his  own 
eyes  what  formerly  may  have  escaped  him. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Mrs.  Schuyler.  History  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  2 
vols.  Vol.  I — New  Amsterdam.  Vol.  II — New  York 
under  the  Stuarts.  8vo,  pp.  533-640.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.     $5  net. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer's  work,  already 
widely  known,  has  been  accepted  in  good 
circles  as  the  first  history  of  the  city  of 
New  York  really  satisfying  to  the  his- 
torical sense.  Other  books  there  have 
been  in  considerable  numbers,  at  least 
two  of  them  notable  as  to  size  and  manu- 
facture, but  none  of  these  has  grasped  the 
subject  with  th.3  firm  hand  shown  by  Mrs. 
Van  Rensselaer.  First  of  all,  she  has  been 
a  most  industrious  student  of  sources.  It 
is  obvious  to  all  readers  that  her  researches 
have  extended  over  many  years.  She  has 
also  manifested,  what  is  quite  as  impor- 
tant to  a  writer  of  history,  no  little  skill 
in  the  use  of  her  material.  She  has  a  style 
which  is  distinctly  attractive.  Her  pages 
are  never  dull.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
frequently  brilliant.  It  may  be  added 
here  that  additional  volumes  are  in  prepa- 
ration by  her,  dealing  with  the  city  in  the 
years  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts 
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i  single  decade  The  result  has  been,  not 
only  to  establish  a  new  method  of  trans 
portation,  but  to  transform  the  carriage 
industry  largely  into  an  industry  related 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  building  of 
automobiles  Throughout  the  Middle  West 
where  most  of  the  country's  wagons  and 
buggies  have  heretofore  been  made,  the 
making  of  automobiles  "is  fast  supplanting 
the  production  o(  horse  drawn  vehicles." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  "many  of  the  most 
prosperous  automobile  concerns  are  made 
up  of  men  who  have  been,  or  who  now  are, 
associated  with  the  wagon  and  carnage 
industry." 

New  York  City  continues  to  be  the  great 
center  for  the  distribution  of  cars.  Here 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  year's 
output  of  ears  are  disposed  of.  The  realty 
investment  in  buildings,  showrooms,  and 
iges,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  sale 
and  care  of  cars,  has  been  estimated  t<  i 
amount  to  $50. 000,000,  while  the  business 
done  in  cars  and  accessories  is  said  to  reach, 
in  Xew  York,  $30,000,000  each  year.  The 
writer  recently  obtained  an  interview  with 
John  T.  Cutting,  President  of  the  Automo- 
bile Trade  Association,  in  which  he  made 
several  interesting  statements  as  to  the 
present  condition  and  prospects  of  trade  in 
cars: 

"The  association  is  entering  the  most 
active  and,  I  hope,  the  most  successful 
period  in  its  existence.  It  is  to  become 
more  aggressive  along  lines  heretofore  neg- 
lected. 

"I  am  in  favor  of  contests  ■  >r  anything  for 
that  matter  that  aids  the  industry.  The 
trade  needs  stimulation  at  times  just  as 
the  human  system  at  intervals  needs  a  1 
tonic.  At  the  present  time,  however,  con- 
tests would  be  of  no  avail  if  they  were 
considered  only  as  a  means  to  immediate 
advantage,  as  the  demand  for  cars  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  But  it  is  the  future  that 
must  be  figured  on,  and  events  which  keep 
alive  public  interest  should,  for  that  reason, 
be  supported  and  encouraged.  Never  be- 
fore has  the  demand  for  cars  been  so  urgent. 
The  trouble  is  not  with  the  automobile 
factories  so  much  as  it  is  with  the  makers 
of  automobile  parts.  All  over  the  country 
there  is  a  hue  and  cry  for  more  parts,  but 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  part 
factories  have  been  working  night  and  day 
for  months  past  they  have  been  unable  to 
produce  material  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
demand.  And  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  you  will  find  a  scarcity  of  cars  of 
standard  types  on  the  market  before  the 
season  is  far  advanced 

' '  The  prophecy  made  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  that  200,000  cars  would  be  pro- 
duced during  the  19 10  season  has  been 
shattered,  and  I  doubt  whether  more  than 
half  that  number  will  ever  see  the  light  of 
day.  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  situation, 
and  one  without  parallel  in  the  industrial 
world. 

"It  is  the  enormous  rents  on  Broadway 
that  eat  up  the  profits.  Landlords  who 
formerly  were  pleased  to  get  a  fair  rental 
are  now  asking  fabulous  prices.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  trade  in  New  York,  when 
Thirty-eighth  Street  and  vicinity  was  the 
automobile  center,  $1,500  a  year  for  a  store 
was  considered  a  good  rental.  Now  the 
rentals  run  anywhere  from  $3,500  for  a 
store  up  to  $30,000  a  year  for  a  building, 
while  in  some  instances  they  go  as  high 
as  $40,000.  The  almost  prohibitive  rentals, 
it  might  be  said,  have  caused  many  con- 
cerns to  lease  ground  and  erect  their  own 
buildings.  Of  course,  the  fact  that  a 
Broadway  location  is  preferable  to  a  side 
street  has  had  something  to  do  with  the 


For  His  Christmas 
A  Gillette  Safety  Razor 

THE  most  useful  and  practical  gift  for  a  man. 
Something  he  will  use  every  day  of  the  year,  and 
every  year  of  his  life.  Something  he  will  treas- 
ure. A  man  forms  a  peculiar  attachment  for  his  Gillette 
Razor — thinks  more  of  it  than  any  other  article  of  per- 
sonal use.  It  is  so  efficient  and  workmanlike,  so  easy  and 
safe — no  stropping,  no  honing — no  special  care. 

A  beautiful  gift,  too!  The  Gillette  is  as  compact  and  as 
handsomely  finished  as  a  piece  of  jewelry. 

If  he  has  never  tried  the  Gillette  he  will  be  astonished  and 
delighted  when  he  uses  it  and  will  thank  you  for  a  great  com- 
fort and  convenience. 

If  he  already  owns  a  Gillette,  give  him  one  of  the  new 
models.  Hundreds  of  Gillette  enthusiasts  own  half  a  dozen  or 
more  Gillette  Razors. 


Standard  Set,  full  leather  case,  $5. 
Standard  Set,  in  neat  metal  case,  $5. 
New  Pocket  Edition,  $5  to  $7.50 
Combination    Sets,    $6.50    to   $50 


GILLETTE  SALES  CO. 

540  Kimball  Building,  Boston 
Factories:  Boston,  Montreal,  Berlin,  London,  Paris 

New  York,  Times  Rldg.  Canadian  Office 

Chicago,  Stock  F.xchange  Rldg.        63  St.  Alexander  St. 
London  Office,  17  Holborn  Viaduct  .Montreal 


French- German- Spanish -Italian 

To  speak  it,  to  understand  it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there  is  but  one  best  way. 
You  must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.  You 
must  see  it  printed  correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.  You  must  talk  it  and 
write  it.     All  this  can  be  done  best  by  the 


Language-Phone  Method 


Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguistry 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 

nth  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.  You  own  him. 
He  speaks  as  you  choose,  slowly  or  quickly;  when  you  choose,  night  or 
day;  for  a  few  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  it  spoken  often  enough 
and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Send  for  booklet  and  testimonial  letters  from  leading  educators. 

The  Language-Phone  Method,  802  Metropolis  Building,  Ifith  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York 
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"  Ring  out  the  Old,    ring  in  the  New  " 

A  Christmas  Gift  That  Frees  Women 
From  the  Drudgery  of  House-Cleaning 

Every  woman  who  receives  a  New  York  Vacuum  Cleaner 
as  a  Christmas  gift  will  thank  the  giver  every  day  of  every 
month  in  the  year. 

New  York 

kcMvircv  Clearer 

"  The  New  Servant  in  the  House  " 

is  the  most  wonderful  cleaning  device  the  world  has  ever 
known.  It  acts  by  suction.  Simply  rock  the  lever  to  and 
fro  and  produce  a  tremendous  suction  at  the  nozzle  end 
of  the  hose. 

By  passing  this  nozzle  over  carpets,  rugs  and  upholstered 
furniture  and  clothing,  every  last  atom  of  dust  and  dirt  is 
quickly  removed — sucked  up  into  the  machine;  each  article 
is  cleaned  through  and  through,  absolutely  freed  from  germs, 
vermin,  moth  eggs — everything  unclean  or  injurious. 

With  a  special  nozzle  you  can  clean  moldings,  pictures, 
draperies — every  nook  and  corner  in  bookcases,  radiators — 
every  crack  and  crevice  where  dirt  collects. 

The  New  York  Vacuum  Cleaner  does  all  this  while  the  car- 
pet or  rug  is  on  the  floor,  without  removing  the  furnishings 
from  the  room,  and  without  the  slightest  wear  on  the  article 
cleaned,  or  upon  the  strength  or  temper  of  the  operator. 

Made  for  lifetime's  wear.     Simply  constructed;  a  child  can   easily  operate    'i 
v.  other  invention  lias  ever  done  so  much  t<>  make  for  absolute  cleanliness  in  the 
home — to  do  away  with  dirt,  disease  and  drudgery. 

Send  for  Our  Book,  "  The  New  Servant  in 
the  House."     It's  Free. 

If  you  would  know  more  about  the  wonders  of  Vacuum 
Cleaning,  send  for  this  book.  It  will  convince  you  that  the 
N.w  York  Vacuum  Cleaner  is  destined  to  become  a  necessity  in 
every  home  where  real  cleanliness  is  prized.     Send  for  it  today 

Two  Weeks'  Trial  at  Our  Risk 

Jhe  price  of  the  New  York  Vacuum  Cleaner  for  hand  opera- 
tion is  $25;  equipped  with  electric  motor  $60.  Send  us  the 
amount  by  Check,  Express  or  Post  Office  Money  Order,  and  we 
will  send  you  a  machine  ready  for  use.  Try  it  two  weeks.  If 
not  found  exactly  as  represented,  return  the  cleaner  and  we 
will  refund  the  money  at  once.  We  could  not  afford  to  have  a 
single  dissatisfied  buyer.  Our  financial  standing 
guarantees  this  promise  to  you.  me 

New  York  Vacuum  Cleaner  Co. 

551  Marbridge  Building 
Broadway  and  34th  St.  NEW  YORK 


AFTER  THE 


FIRE 


While  the  fireman  is  dragging  away 
the  last  piece  of  hose  is  no  time  to 
begin  to  wonder  if  your  insurance  is 
all  right.  You  should  know  now. 
Don't  put  off  a  day  looking  up  your 
policies.  If  they  are  in  the  Hartford 
don't  worry.  For  99  years  it  has 
promptly  paid  fvery  honest  loss.  If 
not  in  the  Hartford  and  they  are  to 
expire  soon — as  a  reminder  just 
make  a  note  on  the  margin 
like  this 
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Agents  Everywhere 


advance  in  rentals  and  realty  values  in  the 
automobile  district.  The  industry  in  New 
York  seems  to  thrive,  nevertheless,  and  the 
members  of  the  association  pay  the  toll  and 
let  it  go  at  that. 

' '  Another  thing  I  would  like  to  touch  on 
is  the  fallacy  that  automobile  merchants  are 
becoming  wealthy  through  the  alleged  high 
prices  paid  for  automobiles.  There  never 
was  a  more  mistaken  notion  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  The  overhead  charges  and  the 
expensive  methods  necessary  to  success- 
fully market  the  product  prohibit  any  one 
from  becoming  rich  too  fast.  Members  of 
the  association  will  bear  me  out  when  I 
say  that  a  man  pays  exactly  for  what  he 
expects  to  get.  No  more,  no  less.  For 
every  dollar  that  he  pays,  full  automobile 
value  is  given.  It  has  to  be  so,  for  the 
public  is  educated  on  automobile  matters. 
If  a  man  buys  a  machine  for  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  he  gets  so  much  more 
quality  than  if  he  paid  a  lower  figure.  Just 
as  the  texture  of  a  suit  of  clothes  is  regu- 
lated by  the  purchase  price,  so  it  is  in  the 
automobile  business.  If  a  suit  of  clothes 
cost  sixty  dollars,  the  buyer  gets  sixty 
dollars'  worth  of  apparel.  The  days  when 
any  kind  of  an  automobile  could  be  sold, 
irrespective  of  merit,  belong  to  the  past,  to 
the  period  when  the  industry  was  under- 
going a  process  of  experimentation.  To- 
day an  automobile  to  gain  recognition  must 
be  built  as  perfectly  as  is  possible  within 
the  bounds  of  human  limitations." 

THE  USE  OF  CARS  BY  FARMERS 

A  symposium  is  printed  in  The  Automo- 
bile Bulletin  for  October,  showing  in  several 
parts  of  the  country  the  increasing  favor 
of  farmers  toward  cars.  A  farmer  in  South 
Dakota,  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  farming 
and  lives  ten  miles  from  a  railroad  station, 
says  he  owns  a  20 -horse-power  touring-car 
with  detachable  tonneau,  and  during  the 
first  three  months  drove  it  2,000  miles 
"without  spending  a  cent  on  repairs." 
He  now  uses  it  exclusively  for  errands,  for 
bringing  supplies  to  the  farm,  and  for 
pleasure.  He  takes  care  of  it  himself  and 
after  each  trip  looks  at  all  the  bearings  and 
spark  plugs.  He  finds  the  car  eminently  a 
good  investment  and  believes  the  time  will 
come  when  ' '  every  farmer  will  have  at  least 
one  automobile  of  his  own." 

Another  farmer,  writing  from  Ohio,  who 
has  in  mind  all  that  has  been  done  for  the 
farmer  by  the  telephone,  rural  free  de- 
livery, and  books,  believes  that  there  exists 
"no  more  all-around  farmer  educator  than 
the  motor-car."  He  has  owned  his  car 
only  one  year,  but  in  that  time  has  become 
convinced  that  no  investment  he  ever  made 
brought  anything  like  the  same  amount  of 
pleasure  to  himself  and  his  family.  He 
believes  the  car  "will  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  keeping  boys  and  girls  happy 
and  contented  with  life  on  the  farm." 

From  Missouri  a  farmer  writes  that  the 
car  is  following  exactly  in  the  wake  of  the 
telephone,  rural  free  delivery,  and  acetylene 
gas,  in  the  comforts  and  conveniences  it 
brings  to  farm  life.  It  belongs  also  in  a 
class  with  the  windmill,  the  self-binder,  and 
other  farm  labor-saving  devices.  He  says 
that,  in  his  part  of  the  country,  farmers 
"are  buying  machines  by  the  thousands.'' 
Many  of  the  cars  bought  are  built  with 
special  reference  to  conditions  of  farm  life 
and  rural  roads. 

From  Massachusetts  a  farmer  writes 
that  "he  bought,  in  1906,  a  five-horse-power 
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steam-ronaboul  that  had  been  built  in 
1001."  He  has  not  only  used  it  on  the 
d  for  pleasure  as  well  as  business,  but 
has  employed  the  engine  to  run  a  circular 
saw  with  which  to  saw  his  firewood. 

From  Now  Hampshire  a  farmer  writes 
i hat  when  he  bought  his  car  he  was  told 
that  it  would  take  a  fortune  to  maintain 
the  upkeep.  But  in  the  two  years,  during 
which  he  has  run  his  car  hundreds  of  miles, 
the  cost  for  tires  and  repairs  has  been  less 
than  ten  dollars — less  than  would  have  been 
the  cost  of  shoeing  a  horse  for  the  same 
length  of  time.  Moreover,  a  horse  would 
had  have  to  be  fed  365  days  in  the  year, 
while  the  ear  needed  fuel  only  when  it  was 
in  use.  He  employs  his  car  to  deliver 
butter  to  his  customers,  doing  this  in  half 
the  time  a  horse  would  take.  He  believes 
that  manufacturers  ought  to  produce  a 
strong,  simple  machine  especially  for 
farmers. 

A  writer,  familiar  with  farm  conditions 
in  Dakota,  declares  that  the  car  actually 
costs  less  to  keep  than  does  a  horse,  does 
ten  times  as  much  of  different  classes  of 
work,  is  always  more  ready  for  service,  and 
is  much  less  troublesome  to  care  for.  A 
horse  ordinarily  can  not  travel  in  his  whole 
life  more  than  50,000  miles,  whereas  an 
automobile  may  do  that  in  two  years.  The 
writer  knows  of  farms  in  Texas  which,  in 
spite  of  their  great  fertility,  could  not  be 
sold  at  any  price  before  the  days  of  motor- 
cars, but  are  now  in  demand  and  have  in- 
creased in  value,  even  tho  they  may  be 
thirty  or  forty  miles  from  a  market  which, 
with  a  car,  is  regarded  as  an  easy  distance. 
The  cost  of  the  upkeep  in  some  cars  has 
l>een  reduced  so  far  that  a  careful  farmer 
can  operate  his  car  without  spending  for 
oil  and  gas  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to  keep 
a  horse.  The  writer  agrees  with  others 
that  repairs  ought  not  to  exceed  the  cost  of 
shoeing  a  horse  and  repairing  a  harness. 
The  average  farmer  has  one  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  most  owners  who  live  in 
towns.  He  can  not  only  operate  his  own 
car,  but  he  can  care  for  it  himself.  The 
farmer  is  more  or  less  of  a  machinist,  having 
all  his  life  been  familiar  with  farm  ma- 
chinery. He  therefore  is  able  to  save  a 
large  part  of  the  expenses  involved  in 
repairs  such  as  usually  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
unmechanical  dweller  in  a  town. 


A.  Lesson. — When  Willie's  father  came  home  to 
supper  there  was  a  vacant  chair  at  the  table. 

"Well,  where's  the  boy?" 

"William  is  up-stairs  in  bed."  The  answer  came 
with  painful  precision  from  the  sad-faced  mother. 

"Why,  wh — what's  up?  Not  sick,  is  he?"  (An 
anxious  pause.) 

"  It  grieves  me  to  say,  Robert,  that  our  son — 
your  son — has  been  heard  swearing  on  the  street. 
I  heard  him." 

"Swearing?  Scott!  I'll  teach  him  to  swear." 
And  he  started  upstairs  in  the  dark.  Half-way  up 
he  stumbled  and  came  down  with  his  chin  on  the 
top  step. 

When  the  atmosphere  cleared  a  little,  Willie's 
mother  was  saying  sweetly  from  the  hallway,  "That 
will  do,  dear.  You  have  given  him  enough  for  one 
lesson." — Judge. 


Editorial  Power. — A  Western  newspaper  pub- 
lishes the  following  announcement:  "Owing  to  the 
overcrowded  condition  of  our  columns,  a  number  of 
births  and  deaths  are  unavoidably  postponed  this 
week" — Tray  Times. 
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A  Highway  of 
Communication 


It  goes  by  your  door.  Every 
home,  every  office,  every  factory, 
and  every  farm  in  the  land  is  on 
that  great  highway  or  within 
reach  of  it.  It  is  a  highway  of 
communication  and  every  Bell 
Telephone  is  a  gateway  by  which 
it  can  be  reached. 

Millions  of  messages  travel  over 
this  highway  every  day.  In  the 
great  cities  they  follow  one  another 
like  the  bullets  from  a  machine 
gun,  and  over  the  wide  reaches 
of  the  country  they  fly  with  the 
speed  of  shooting  stars. 

The  Bell  service  carries  the 
thoughts  and  wishes  of  the  people 
from  room  to  room,  from  house  to 
house,  from  community  to  com- 
munity, and  from  state  to  state. 


This  service  adds  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  each  citizen,  and  multi- 
plies the  powerof  the  whole  nation. 

The  Bell  system  brings  eighty 
million  men,  women  and  children 
into  one  telephone  common- 
wealth, so  that  they  may  know 
one  another  and  live  together  in 
harmonious  understanding. 

A  hundred  thousand  Bell  em- 
ployees are  working  all  the  time 
on  this  highway  of  communica- 
tion. Every  year  it  is  made 
longer  and  broader,  and  its 
numerous  branches  are  more 
widely  extended.  Every  year  it 
is  furnished  with  a  larger  number 
of  telephone  gateways  and  be- 
comes the  means  of  greater  use- 
fulness. 


The  Bell  Long  Distance  Telephone  will  meet  your 
new  needs  and  serve  your  new  purposes.  It  means 
—  one  policy,  one  system,  universal  service. 
Every  Bell  Telephone  is  the  center  of  the  System. 

AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH   COMPANY 
And  Associated  Companies 
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ON  CREDIT 
OFTIS 

-  SYSTEM 


WATCH  ES 


For  Christmas  Presents 


Use  the  LOFTIS 
SYSTEM.  It  en- 
ables you  to  make 

beautiful  and  valuable  presents  without  the  outlay  of  much  money.    By  giving  credit 

and  lowest  prices  we  make  85  or  810  do  the  work  that  850  does  In  a  cash  store.  A  Diamond 

Is  the  Ideal  gift  for  a  loved  one — it  lasts  forever  and  every  day  reminds  the  wearer  of 

your  regard.    Diamonds  are  a  better  Investment  than  real  estate,  banks  or  stocks. 

^e.y.inoreaJ*iin  valuel"<»20percentayear.  MAKE  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  SELECTIONS 

NOW.    bend  for  our  Christmas  Catalog,  containing  over  I,500illustrations,and  in  the 

privacy  of  your  own  home  select  the  articles  you  desire—  we  will  send  them  to  you,  all 

charges  prepaid,  for  your  Inspection.  If  you  like  them, if  they  are  all  and  more  than  we 

Claim,  pay  one-fifth,  on  delivery  and  balance  in  eight  equal 

I  4Mk  MBI  09    monthly  amounts.     We  guarantee  every  Diamond  we  sell. 

■  BS  I  *W  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  CHRISTMAS  CATALOG. 

1^/1  I  ■«^The0ld  Reliable  Original  Diamond  and  Watch  Credit  House 
H  RDnC  C  TA  «-»  DEPT-  P41.  92  TO  98  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
M  DKVd  & W.  1658  BRANCH  STORES:    PITTSBURG.   PA.,  and  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL: 

Ladies'  and  Gentlemen's 

Solitaire  DUJIONl)   Rings. 

Terms:  to  per  Honth. 
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ra 
in  Shaving 


This   latest  improvement  makes   modern 
shaving  quicker,  cleaner  and  better. 

Rapid-Shave  Powder  gives  you  a  quicker  shave  be- 
cause it  does  away  with  rubbing  soap  on  the  face 
or  making  lather  in  a  cup. 

A  sanitary  shave  because  no  soap  that  touches  brush 
or  skin  is  used  again. 

A  better  shave,  since  you  enjoy  the  most  lasting, 
delightful  lather  of  your  life. 

TRIAL  BOX  SENT  FOR  4c 
Colgate  &  Co.,  Dept.  Y,  55  John  St.,  N.  Y.,   Makers  of  Cashmere 


A  STEP 
FORWARD 

A  RAPID 
SHAVE 

A 

SANITARY 

SHAVE 

A  BETTER 
LATHER 


Bouquet   Soap 


H^HB 


^      Professional  Use  i^K-cn^v^y-n* 


NON-LEAKABLE 


Moore's  Non-Leakable  has  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  fountain 
pen.  You  can  carry  it  anywhere  and  in  any  position  with  the  absolute 
assurance  that  it  will  not  leak.  When  the  pen  point  is  pulled  down  into 
the  barrel  and  the  cap  properly  adjusted,  the  ink  becomes  incased  in  an  air- 
tight and  ink-tight  chamber,  thus  making  leakage  utterly  impossible.  By  this 
simple  operation  the  pen  point  rests  in  ink,  and  is  all  ready  for  instant  use 
without  requiring  the  preliminary  shaking  so  common  with  fountain  pens. 

Moore's  Non-Leakable  is  in  use  all  over  the  country  and  because  of  its  unique 
construction  is  highly  recommended  by  doctors  and  other  p_ofessional   men. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  rinding  a  store  where  this  pen  issold,  send  the  name  of  your  near- 
est dealer,  also  your  own ,  and  we  will  ship  him  an  assortment  from  which  you  can  make  a  choice. 
Styles  and  sizes  tosuit  all  tastesand  purses.  $2.50.  $3.50and  up.  INSIST  ON  MOORE"S. 

MOORE'S  NON-LEAKABLE  MIDGET— 2  K"  long.  Just  the  pen  for  Doctors. 
Can  be  carried  conveniently  in  your  lower  vest  pocket.     Price  $2.50. 


American  Fountain  Pen  Co.23," 


ADAMS,  CUSHING   &   FOSTER,  SELLING   AQCNTS 


BOSTON,  MASS. 


CURRENT  POETRY 

There  are  many  pieces  in  the  volume  of 
'New  Poems"  (John  Lane  Company)  by 
William  Watson  more  attractive  and  more 
truly  poetical  than  the  much-discust 
"Woman  with  the  Serpent's  Tongue," 
the  lines  of  which  were  evidently  etched 
on  the  poet's  fancy  by  the  sharp  fumes  of 
bitterness.  These  new  poems  are  very 
beautiful  and  very  forceful,  and  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  speak  of  them  with  modera- 
tion. Like  George  Meredith,  this  author 
is  a  chiseler  of  words  and  a  jeweler  of 
phrases,  and  his  verses  have  received  a 
superb  and  brilliant  finish.  More  than 
this,  however,  each  perfect  lyric  is  crys- 
tallized around  some  definite  poetical  idea. 

We  quote  a  few  passages  from  an  ode 
which  Mr.  Watson  addresses  to  America: 

To  the  Invincible  Republic 

By  William  Watson 
America!      I  have  never  breathed  thy  air, 
Have  never  touched  thy  soil  or  heard  the  speed 
And  thunder  of  thy  cities;   yet  would  I 
Salute  thee  from  afar,  not  chiefly  awed 
By  wide  domain,  mere  breadth  of  governed  dust. 
Nor  measuring  thy  greatness  and  thy  power 
Only  by  numbers:  rather  seeing  thee 
As  mountainous  heave  of  spirit,  emotion  huge. 
Enormous  hate  and  anger,  boundless  love, 
And  most  unknown  unfathomable  depth 
Of  energy  divine. 

In  peace  to-day 
Thou  sit'st  between  thy  oceans;   but  when  Fate 
Was  at  thy  making,  and  endowed  thy  soul 
With  many  gifts  and  costly,  she  forgot 
To  mix  with  these  a  genius  for  repose; 
Wherefore  a  sting  is  ever  in  thy  blood, 
And  in  thy  marrow  a  sublime  unrest. 
And  thus  thou  keepest  hot  the  forge  of  life, 
Where  man  is  still  re-shapen  and  remade 
With  fire  and  clangor. 

And  as  thou  art  vast, 
So  are  the  perils  vast,  that  evermore 
In  thine  own  house  are  bred;  nor  least  of  these 
That  fair  and  fell  Delilah,  Luxury, 
That  shears  the  hero's  strength  away,  and  brings 
Palsy  on  nations.     Flee  her  loveliness, 
For  in  the  end  her  kisses  are  a  sword. 
Strong  sons  hast  thou  begotten,  natures  rich 
In  scorn  of  riches,  greatly  simple  minds: 
No  land  in  all  the  world  hath  memories 
Of  nobler  children:   let  it  not  be  said 
That  if  the  peerless  and  the  stainless  one, 
The  man  of  Yorktown  and  of  Valley  Forge — 
Or  he  of  tragic  doom,  thy  later  born. 
He  of  the  short  plain  word  that  thrilled  the  world 
And  freed  the  bondman — let  it  not  be  said 
That  if  to-day  these  radiant  ones  returned, 
They  would  behold  thee  changed  beyond  all  thought 
From  that  austerity  wherein  thy  youth 
Was  nurtured,  those  large  habitudes  of  soul. 

The  following  poem,  "Thoughts,"  shows 
that  the  finely  tempered  lines  of  William 
Watson  can  take  a  keen  satirical  edge. 
Thoughts 

By  William  Watson 
[On  revisiting  a  center  of  commerce  where  a  vast 
cathedral  church  is  being  erected.] 

City  of  merchants,  lords  of  trade  and  gold. 
Traffickers  great  as  they  that  bought  and  sold 
When  ships  of  Tarshish  came  to  Tyre  of  old; 

City  of  festering  streets  by  Misery  trod, 

Where  half -fed,  half -clad  children  swarm  unshod, 

While  thou  dost  rear  thy  splendid  fame  to  God. 

O  rich  in  fruits  and  grains  and  oils  and  ores, 
And  all  things  that  the  feastful  Earth  outpours, 
Yet  lacking  leechcraft  for  thy  leprous  sores! 

Heal  thee  betimes,  and  cleanse  thee,  lest  in  ire 

He  whom  thou  mock'st  with  pomp  of  arch  and  spire 

Come  on  thee  sleeping,  with  a  scythe  of  fire. 

Let  nave  and  transept  rest  awhile;    but  when 
Thou  hast  done  His  work  who  lived  and  died  for  men, 
Then  build  His  temple  on  high— not,  not  till  then. 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

THE    FAITHLESS    SHEPHERD 

Mr.  Jambs  Brvce.  British  ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  author  of  "The  American  Com- 
monwealth" and  "The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  is  an 
authority  upon  mountain-climbing  as  well  as  upon 
the  more  abstruse  subjects  of  history  and  political 
science.  Discoursing  upon  "The  Pleasures  of  Moun- 
taineering" in  Tin-  }'outh's  Companion  he  refers  to 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  regular  mountain  guides 
in  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  But  "when  a  man 
supposed  to  know  the  mountains  is  picked  up  casu- 
ally in  a  place  where  no  regular  guide  can  be  found," 
the  same  fidelity  can  not  be  expected.  Mr.  Bryce 
tells  from  his  own  experience  the  following  anecdote 
illustrating  this  point,  which  he  calls,  "reversing  the 
title  of  a  well-known  poem.  The  Faithless  Shep- 
herd' ": 

Many  years  ago,  in  i8og,  two  English  friends  were 
climbing  in  the  wild  and  lonely  limestone  mountains 
lying  due  north  of  Venice  We  had  set  our  hearts 
on  reaching  the  summit  of  Monte  Cavallo,  a  lofty- 
outlying  peak  wherefrom  a  magnificent  view  can  be 
obtained  over  the  plain  that  lies  round  the  head  of 
the  Adriatic.  No  regular  guides  were  to  be  had.  but 
at  last  there  was  discovered  a  shepherd  who  was 
supposed  to  know  the  whole  country,  and  to  be  able 
to  show  us  the  way  to  the  peak. 

We  started  at  daylight.  All  day  long  he  led  us 
up  and  down  the  sides  of  steep,  rocky  valleys,  full 
sometimes  of  huge  loose  stones,  sometimes  of  dwarf 
pines,  which  it  was  equally  difficult  to  clamber  over 
or  to  squeeze  under. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  clouds  came  down.  Our 
guide  had  lost  his  way;  and  there  was  no  longer 
hope  of  reaching  Monte  Cavallo.  At  last  we  found 
ourselves  on  the  edge  of  a  tremendous  precipice, 
with  mist  all  round  us  and  below  us — mist  clinging 
to  the  rocks  and  hiding  the  bottom  of  the  deep 
ravine  down  into  which  we  looked. 

Our  shepherd,  who  had  for  some  time  past  been 
more  and  more  troubled  as  he  grew  more  and  more 
bewildered  among  unknown  hills,  was  now  thoroughly 
frightened.  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  poured  out 
his  soul  in  cries  to  the  patron  saint  of  flocks  and 
those  who  tend  them.  "O  Sant'  Antonio!  Sant' 
Antonio!" 

However,  as  the  saint  gave  no  help,  we  insisted 
that  the  place  was  a  bad  one  to  spend  the  night  in, 
and  that  he  and  we  must  try  to  find  a  way  down. 

Noting  that  at  three  points  along  the  line  of  preci- 
pice there  seemed  a  possibility  of  descending  by 
narrow  gullies,  we  made  him  try  the  practicability  of 
one  of  these  three,  my  friend  taking  a  second  and  I 
a  third.  So  we  all  started  together.  My  friend  got 
down  some  distance,  and  was  then  forced  to  stop, 
because  the  steep  slope  became  a  vertical  cliff,  and 
he  climbed  up  back  to  the  top. 

My  experience  was  the  same.  After  descending 
some  two  hundred  feet,  I  could  get  no  farther,  and 
had  to  return  to  the  top.  Meeting  there,  we  were 
just  able  to  mark  our  shepherd,  now  a  long  way 
down.  We  heard  the  stones  he  dislodged  in  his  de- 
scent rattle  down  through  the  mist  into  the  ravine, 
and  after  a  while  caught  the  noise  of  his  feet  on  the 
stones  that  lay  at  the  base  of  the  cliff.  He  had  got 
down! 

We  hallooed  to  him  to  return  and  show  us  the  way 
down.  He  seemed  to  hear  our  shouts,  for  he  looked 
up.  The  mist  had  cleared  enough  for  us  to  see  him. 
But  instead  of  returning,  he  took  to  his  heels  and 
scampered  off  through  the  rocks  and  bushes.  He 
was  soon  lost  to  view,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 

There  was  now  nothing  for  it  but  to  follow  as  well 
as  we  could.  Our  task  was  harder  than  his  had  been, 
for  we  had  a  heavy  knapsack  containing  all  that  be- 
longed to  both  of  us,  and  to  have  carried  it  on  the 
back  of  either  would  have  gravely  increased  the  risk 
of  a  fall  on  the  abrupt  descent. 

So  we  found  in  our  pockets  some  bits  of  twine, 
tied  them  together,  and  by  them  let  down  the  knap- 
sack, one  of  us  descending  first,  catching  every  tuft 
of  grass  or  bit  of  projecting  rock  to  get  a  hold  with 
hand  as  well  as  foot,  while  the  other  paid  out  the 
cord  and  let  the  knapsack  slowly  down. 

When  it  had  been  received  below  and  placed  in 
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In 

Addition 

to  the  points  of  Monarch  Type- 
writer Excellence  pointed  out  by  the  tags  shown  above, 
every  owner  and  every  operator  should  be  keenly  inter- 
ested in  that  great  typewriter  advantage  of  the  Monarch, 

Monarch  k$& 

which  is  a  wonderful  saver  of  human  energy.  More 
work  and  better  work  with  greater  ease  is  the  net  result 
of  this  exclusive  feature  of  the  Monarch  machine. 

To  the  operator  it  means  "No  3-o* clock  Fatigue," 
but  steady  work  with  ease  right  up  to  closing  time.  To 
the  employer  it  results  in  more  work  accomplished,  there- 
fore a  distinct  saving. 

It  is  the  machine  the  operator  should  insist  on  and  the  employer 
should  furnish,  and  for  the  same  reasons — economy  of  time  and  strength 
and  the  best  possible  service. 

These  are  strong  assertions,  but  we  can  conclusively  demonstrate 
their  truth  to  anyone  who  is  unprejudiced. 

For  Catalogue  and  full  particulars  address 

THE  MONARCH  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

Executive  Offices,  Monarch  Typewriter  Building,         300  Broadway,  New  York 

Canadian  Offices,  Toronto;  Montreal 
BRANCHES   AND    DEALERS   THROUGHOUT   THE   WORLD 


MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 


Safe,  Convenient,  Profitable 


First  Mortgage  Real  Estate  Bonds 
secured  on  Improved  Farm  Land. 
This  Company  has  State  Banks  in 
North  and  South  Dakota  and  deals 
direct  with  borrower,  which  insures 
clients  the  best  security  and  the 
highest  rate  of  interest  consistent 
with  absolute  safety. 

REALTY  MORTGAGE  BOND  CO. 
Security  Building  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


INGEEi    ROSeS      Why  Not  a  Profitable  Retail 


are  the  best.  Always  on  their  own  roots.  Plants 
sent  to  any  point  in  United  States.  Safe  arrival 
guaranteed.     Over    50  years'   experience      Write  (or 

Dingee    Guide    to    Rose    Culture 

for  1910 — the  leading  rose  catalogue  of  America,  I 
118  pages.  Mailed  free.  Describes  over  1,001)  ; 
varieties.  Tells  bow  to  grow  ih^m  and  all  other  de  | 
eirable  flowers.  We  also  sell  the  best  flower  and  j 
vegetable  seeds.  Established  1850.  70  greenhouses 
The  Dlogee  &  Conanl  Co.,  Box  44,  West  Grove,  Fa.  I 


Business  of  Your  Own? 

I  know  of  many  places  where  new  stores  are  needed — and 
I  will  tell  you  about  a  retail  line  which  will  pay  handsome 
profits  on  small  investment — a  line  sure  to  lead  to  the 
general  or  department  store.  No  charge  for  my  services. 
Write  to-day  for  particulars  and  booklet. 

EDWARD  B.  MOON.  21  WEST  WATER  STREET,  CHICAGO 


Our  reauers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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More  Than  & 
Mere  Gift 

IET  the  fountain  pen  you  give  combine  unusual 
— '  convenience  and  utility.  Let  it  be  the  Conklin 
Pen,  the  pen  that  fills  itself  without  the  aid  of  a  mussy 
separate  dropper,  and  that  is  easily  cleaned  without 
taking  pen  apart — the  self-filling  fountain  pen  ivith- 
out  intricate  parts,  pistons,  valves,  plunger-rods,  wires, 
washers,  screw-joints,  etc.    The  real  key-note  of 

CONKLIN'S 

Self-Filling 

Fountain  Pen 

is  simplicity ;  so  simple  it  can 't  get  out  of  order.  Merely  a 
thumb  pressure  on  Crescent-Filler  fills  and  cleans  the  Conklin 
instantly.  For  eleven  years  the  standard  of  perfection  in  self- 
fllling  fountain  pens.  All  others  are  substitutes.  The  correct 
feed  principle  insures  absolutely  perfect  writing  qualities. 

Has  the  only  five  year  guaranteed  ink  reservoir. 
And  that  is  why  the  Conklin  Pen  is  more  than  a  mere  gift. 

It  daily  recalls  the  giver  by  its  faithful  work. 

Finest  14  k  hard,  iridium-tipped  gold  pens — all  points.     Nibs  for  mani- 
folding.    Sold  in  handsome  Christmas  boxes.     At  dealers  everywhere. 
Prices,  $3.00,  $4.00,  $5.00  to  $15.00. 

Handsome  Catalogue  on  request. 

The  Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Company 

210  Manhattan  Iiullulne,  Toledo,  Ohio,  I  .  8.  A. 


THE  FRUIT  REMEDY  FOR  RHEUMATISM 

THE  OLD  "  REMEDY  "  for  rheumatism  is  some  unpalatable  compound, 
"well  shaken  before  taken,"  given  to  correct  an  unduly  acid  condition. 

ST1 ATW00D  GRAPE  FRUIT 

No  new  principle  is  involved  in  this  fruit  remedy.  It  has  been  demonstra- 
ted by  physicians  and  sufferers  from  rheumatism  that  the  citric  acid 
of  this  delicious  Florida  product  accomplishes  in  the  most  delightful 
and  natural  way  what  the  bottle  method  too  often  fails  in  doing.  Says 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  speaking 
of  citric  acid : 

"//  combines  With  certain  bases  and  the    resulting    combinations  in  turn  are 
transformed  into  carbonates,    thus  rendering  an  unduly  acid  urine  alkaline." 

Thus    nature    has    responded    to    the    world-wide    cry  for    relief    from    a    dis- 
tressing    malady    by    appealing    to    the    palate    in    a    most    seductive    way. 

ATWOOD     GRAPE     FRUIT 

Is   the   thin-skinned   kind   that   is   filled   with   juice 
and    has   the   genuine   grape    fruit   flavor. 

Standard  Box  of  54,  64  or  80,    according  to  size,   Six  Dollars. 
Buy  of  your  Dealer.  We  do  not  fill  retail  orders. 

THE     ATWOOD     GRAPE     FRUIT     COMPANY 
Kimball  C.  Atwood,  President  290  Broadway,   New  York 


1  safety,  the  man  from  above  followed  down  till  he 
joined  the  other  below.  We  repeated  this  operation 
four  or  five  times  in  succession,  getting  more  expert 
as  we  learned  how  to  manage  the  cord,  and  begin- 
ning to  feel  more  sure  of  success,  till  at  last  we 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  and  raced  off  down 
the  valley. 

Not  the  least  notion  had  we  where  we  were  or  how 
to  reach  night  quarters;  but  in  these  cases  the  safe 
rule  is  to  follow  running  water;  so  we  found  a  stream 
and  kept  along  its  banks.  Luckily,  just  as  darkness 
was  falling,  a  woodman  appeared,  carrying  a  pair 
of  crampons,  contrivances  fixt  to  the  shoe  to  enable 
a  man  to  climb  more  securely.  He  had  met  the 
shepherd,  he  said,  flying  from  the  valley  utterly  ter- 
rified. Being  asked  what  was  the  matter,  the  shep- 
herd answered  that  he  had  left  two  strangers  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  and  then  fled  away  as  fast  as 
his  legs  would  carry  him. 

The  woodman  ran  at  once  to  his  hut,  got  his 
crampons,  and  was  coming  up  the  mountain  to  see 
if  he  could  find  the  strangers  and  show  them  the  way 
down. 

So  our  faith  in  human  nature,  rudely  shaken  by 
the  faithlessness  of  the  shepherd,  was  restored  by 
the  spontaneous  benevolence  of  this  simple  Italian 
peasant,  who  was  ready  to  attempt  a  dangerous 
climb  to  succor  people  he  had  never  seen. 


THE  NEAR-LYNCHING  OF  "  NICK"  BIDDLE 

Writing  in  Harper's  Weekly,  William  Inglis  tells  of 
some  of  the  adventures  of  the  late  Nicholas  Biddle, 
who  as  a  newspaper  reporter  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  "often  risked  his  life  as  if  it  were  not 
worth  a  penny,  if  the  interest  of  news-getting  de- 
manded it."  Among  the  "many  curious  and  almost 
fatal  things  that  happened  to  him  in  the  line  of  duty," 
we  find  that  his  "  first  essay  at  writing  and  publishing 
the  news  came  very  near  to  getting  him  lynched." 
It  was  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  in  the  early  eighties.  Biddle 
had  come  from  France,  having  been  "graduated  with 
honors  from  the  Lycee  at  Vanves  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen," had  "prospected  for  gold  in  Arizona,  driven 
stage  in  New  Mexico."  and  lived  as  a  cowboy  before 
settling  down  as  "assistant  editor  and  sole  reporter  of 
the  only  Democratic  newspaper  in  El  Paso."  We 
read: 

The  town  marshal  of  El  Paso  was  a  Republican,  a 
fine  man  with  one  failing.  Whenever  he  took  a  drink 
too  much  he  developed  a  grievance  which  he  could 
assuage  only  by  beating  somebody  into  unconscious- 
ness. Whenever  this  happened  the  Republican  editor 
ignored  the  offense,  and  the  Democratic  editor  only 
published  something  like  this:  "That  wretched  bully, 
who  screens  his  brutality  beneath  the  palladium  of  the 
law,  was  guilty  of  another  disgraceful  outbreak  last 
Tuesday.  He  should  be  disciplined."  When  his  chief 
was  far  away  at  the  Democratic  convention,  leaving 
him  in  charge,  Biddle  saw  the  town  marshal,  drunk, 
knock  down  an  inoffensive  Swede  with  a  blow  from 
the  butt  of  his  revolver  and  kick  him  into  unconscious- 
ness. Biddle  did  not  write  the  usual  anonymous 
editorial  paragraph.  Instead  he  published  a  column 
of  the  news,  giving  names  and  describing  accurately 
the  things  that  happened.  When  the  town  marshal, 
several  days  later,  sobered  up  and  read  the  story  he 
flew  into  a  rage  and  sent  word  to  Biddle  that  he  would 
shoot  him  on  sight.  In  those  days  and  ways  this 
formal  notification  was  held  to  be  a  just  and  sufficient 
preliminary  to  a  murderous  attack.  It  gave  each 
man  a  chance. 

Biddle  said  nothing.  Next  morning  the  marshal 
passed  his  window  on  the  way  to  the  post-office. 
Presently  a  white-cheeked  boy  editor  might  have  been 
seen  going  in  the  same  direction.  The  boy  stept 
behind  the  thick  pillar  of  an  adobe  porch  and  waited. 
The  marshal  soon  emerged  from  the  post-office  and 
sauntered  down  the  street,  reading  a  letter  which  he 
held  in  both  hands.  As  he  came  abreast  of  the  porch 
the  long  blue  snout  of  a  .45  six-shooter  suddenly 
leapt  over  the  top  of  the  letter  and  stopt  close  to 
his  nose,  while  the  cold  voice  of  the  boy  editor  was 
heard  to  inquire  very  politely: 

"Are  you  really  going  to  k-k-kill  me?" 


GREAT  BEAR  SPRING  WATER. 

"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 
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"  My  God.  no!"  yelled  the  marshal.     "  Pvit  it  away. 
Put  that  gun  away,  will  you?      I  ain't  a-goin'  to  kill 

"  I  should  hope  not.''  Middle  agreed,  still  very  polite. 
All  might  still  have  gone  well,  as  lane  Austen  would 
--.i\  .  it  Biddle's  English  friend  Grimshaw  hail  not 
arrived  in  El  Paso  that  evening.  These  two  had  rid 
den  herd  together  and  Grimshaw  had  dropt  in  now 
to  say  goo  !  by.  The  death  of  a  distant  relative  had 
left  him  heir  to  a  comfortable  estate  in  England  and 
he  was  Koing  home.  He  took  supper  with  Riddle  and 
left  his  revolver  in  Nick's  room.  He  then  went  forth, 
cowboy  fashion,  to  inspect  the  town,  and  invited 
Biddle  to  ioin  in  the  proceedings.  But  the  boy  editor 
and  had  to  stay  at  his  office,  where  the 
Englishman  called  on  him  about  ten  o'clock. 

"  D'ye  know,  I  feel  only  half  drest  without  my 
gun."   he  "  If  you'll   lend   me  the  key  of 

your  room.  I'll  go  get  it." 

"Don't  bother  to  do  that,"  said  Biddle.  "Wear 
my  gun       We  look  alike.      It'll  fit  you  " 

Which  invitation  was  accepted  with  disastrous  re- 
sults. Grimshaw  went  on  his  way  rejoicing,  and  at 
two  o'clock  next  morning  was  sitting  in  the  back  room 
of  a  honk-a-tonk  when  the  marshal  came  in  pursuit  of 
him.  The  marshal  had  relapsed  into  drink  and  the 
desire  to  kill  Biddle.  Mistaking  Grimshaw  for  the 
young  editor,  he  followed  him  through  the  concert- 
hall  and  into  the  back  room,  pistol  in  hand.  As  he 
entered  the  back  room  he  fired  at  Grimshaw  and 
missed  The  concussion  jarred  out  the  light  of  the 
solitary  lamp,  but  not  until  the  Englishman  got  his 
aim.  His  bullet  struck  just  above  the  belt  of  the 
marshal,  who  coughed,  fell  prone,  and  was  dead. 
Grimshaw  dived  out  ot  the  back  window  and  vanished 
in  the  darkness.  With  the  savings  of  two  years  in 
his  belt,  he  had  no  trouble  in  making  his  way  East 
and  back  to  England,  for  there  was  no  pursuit  of  him. 
When  lights  were  brought  and  the  marshal  had  been 
carried  away,  they  found  on  the  floor  near  the  back 
window  a  six-shooter  with  "N.  B."  carved  on  the 
stock  That  was  enough.  They  arrested  Biddle  on 
the  charge  of  murder.  Witnesses  said  he  looked  like 
the  man  who  had  done  the  shooting,  and  the  "  X.  B." 
settled  it.  The  boy  editor  rested  in  the  calaboose  with 
a  fair  degree  of  comfort  until  that  evening  Then  a 
crowd  gathered  in  the  quiet  little  back  street  and  be- 
gan to  make  threats.  To  them  came  the  editor  of 
the  Republican  paper,  a  long-haired,  bewhiskered 
man  with  flashing  eyes  and  an  endless  vocabulary. 
He  stood  on  a  soap-box  and  orated  profusely.  Nick, 
smoking  cigarettes  on  a  bench  in  his  cell,  took  notes 
of  the  oration.      Force  of  habit. 

"Are  there  no  men  here?"  roared  the  rival  editor. 
"Shall  we  go  on  record  as  an  assemblage  of  cowering, 
spineless  poltroons,  afraid  to  visit  the  wrath  of  a  free 
people  upon  this  young  hireling  of  the  oppressor,  this 
impudent,  rascally  assassin,  who  has  not  scrupled  to 
foully  destroy  one  of  the  most  upright  and  efficient 
officials  in  our  midst?     Get  a  rope  and  take  him — " 

And  much  more  of  the  same  sort.  Biddle's  com- 
ment on  the  speech,  long  afterward,  was  that,  while  it 
would  have  been  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  be  lynched 
at  all.  it  would  have  been  simply  distressing  to  have 
to  listen  to  such  wretched  balderdash  during  one's 
last  moments  of  consciousness.  He  always  was 
fastidious. 

"Well,  did  they  lynch  your  rival  for  talking  too 
much?"  I  inquired. 

"Oh,  no,"  Nick  answered.  "They  had  the  rope 
and  were  quite  ready  to  hang  me  when  the  Citizens' 
Committee,  made  up  of  the  leading  merchants  and 
solid  men  of  the  town,  came  around  and  drove  them 
off.     They  didn't  show  fight  very  long." 

Biddle  could  have  gone  free  at  any  moment  by  tell- 
ing about  lending  his  pistol  to  his  friend  Grimshaw; 
but,  of  course,  he  never  even  hinted  at  such  a  thing. 
On  the  trial  (for  he  was  regularly  indicted  and  tried 
for  murder)  he  easily  established  his  innocence  by 
the  testimony  of  the  men  who  were  with  him  in  the 
office  all  night  getting  the  paper  to  press.  And  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  authorities  at  El  Paso  know 
much  about  the  Englishman  to  this  day,  for  they  were 
not  anxious  to  find  him  when  all  the  facts  came  out 
on  the  trial. 

At  the  time  of  the  dispute  with  Great  Britain  over 
Venezuela,  Biddle  was  in  Caracas,  representing  the 
New  York  Herald.  The  following  incident  occurring 
there  shows  his  quickness  of  thought  and  action: 

A  noted  bully  and  duelist,  said  to  be  subsidized, 


The  "Holeproof" 

Christmas 

Box 


For 
Men,  Women 
and  Children 


Give  "Holeproof"  for  Christmas 


You  will  please  every  member  of  the 
family  with  this  splendid  gift. 

For  everybody  appreciates  the  genuine 
Holeproof  Hosiery — soft,  comfortable,  styl- 
ish—  in  the  latest  colors  and  weights. 

This  is  the  original  guaranteed  hosiery; 
the  kind  that  is  made  from  the  highest-grade 


yarn,  costing  an  average  of  63c  per  pound. 

You  can  get  Holeproof  Hosiery  in  all 
sizes — for  men,  women  and  children — and 
every  pair  is  guaranteed  for  6  months. 

Dealer's  name  on  request,  or  we  will 
ship  direct  where  we  have  no  dealer, 
charges  prepaid  on  receipt  of  remittance. 


Holeproof  Sox — 6  pairs,  $1.^0.  Medium  and  light 
weight.  Black,  black  with  white  feet,  light  and  dark 
tan,  navy  blue,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue;  green, 
gun  metal  ana  mode.  Sizes.  9  to  12.  Six  pairs  of  a 
size  and  weight  in  a  box.  All  one  color  or  assorted 
as  desired. 

Holeproof  Sox  (extra  light  weight) — 6  pairs,  $2. 
Mercerized.    Same  colors  as  above. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Sox — 6  pairs.  $3.  Finished  like 
silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Black,  navy  blue,  light 
and  dark  tan,  pearl  gray,  lavender,  light  blue,  green, 
gun-metal,  flesh  color  and  mode.    Sizes,  9  to  12. 

Holeproof  Full-Fashioned  Sox— 6  pairs,  $3.  Same 
colors  and  sizes  as  Lustre-Sox. 


Write  for  free 
book,  "  How 
to  Make  Your 
Feet  Happy" 


Holeproof  Silk  Sox— 3  pairs,  $2.  Guaranteed  for 
3  months— warranted  pure  silk. 

Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs,  $2.  Medium 
weight  Black,  tan,  black  with  white  feet,  pearl  gray, 
lavender,  light  blue  and  navy  blue.    Sizes,  8  to  11. 

Holeproof  Lustre-Stockings— 6  pairs,  $3.  Finished 
like  silk.  Extra  light  weight.  Tan,  black,  pearl 
gray,  lavender,  light  blue  and  navy  blue.  Sizes  8  to  11. 

Boys*  Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs,  $2.  Black 
and  tan.  Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe. 
Sizes,  5  to  11. 

Misses'  Holeproof  Stockings— 6  pairs,  $2.  Black 
and  tan.  Specially  reinforced  knee,  heel  and  toe. 
Sizes,  5  to  9J.  These  are  the  best  children's  hose 
made  to  day. 
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FOR  MEN  W0MENr  AND  CHILDREN 

Avoid  cheap  substitutes !  Look  (or  this  trade-mark 
on  the  toe  and  get  the  original 
genuine  Holeproof  Hosiery 


Holeproof   Hosiery  Co. 

276  Fourth  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


JUST  THE  HOLIDAY  PRESENT 
YOU'VE  BEEN  LOOKING  FOR 

Every  woman  of  taste  will  appreciate  it; 
hundreds  of  pleased  purchasers  already. 
Artistic,  and  ornamental,  it  adds  a  finishing 
touch  to  the  sewing-room,  and  will  daily 
remind  the  owner  pleasantly  of  the  giver. 

Peter  Pan  Antique 
Sewing    Cabinet,  Spool 
Holder  and  Pin  Cushion 

Mission  style.  Finest  Mahogany 
finish.  7%  in.  high.  4%  in. square;  has 
rack  for  18  spools,  drawer  and  pin 
cushion.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Price, 
with  nine  spools  best  sewing  silk, 
neatly  boxed,  only  $2.00,  prepaid. 
Booklet,  •'  The  Trials  0/  Tillie"Free 

*    ANTIQUE  COMPANY 
Dept.  K  Lebanon*  Pa. 


The  Finishing  Touch 

to  dinner  or  luncheon  is  best  sup- 
plied by  the  delicious  cream  candy 

V-ALL-NO 

•AFTER   DINNER  MINT* 

As  a  confection,  they  are  supreme  ; 
unequalled  in  flavor  and  purity. 

Sold  in  air-tight  tins  by  grocers,  confec- 
tioners and  druggists.  If  not  at  pur 
dealer's  send  10  cents  for  a  libera/  box. 

MANUFACTURING  CO.  OF  AMERICA 

Sola  Makers,  439  N.   I  2lh  St.,  Philadelphia 
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After  Shewing 


THE    BEST    PART    OF    THE    SHAVE 
IS  WHEN  YOU  COME  TO 

POND'S  EXTRACT 

Relieves  Irritation    Prevents  Inflammation 
Assures  Comfort 

Used  by  men  of  discrimination  everywhere. 

Sold  only  in  sealed  bottles  —  never  in  bulk. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet  on  shaving — mailed  free  on  request 

POND'S  EXTRACT  CO.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


C _._.__     Easy   to   cure    corns 
OrnS     vvith   A-Corn   Salve. 

Takes  them  out  by  the  roots 
i  without  danger,  pain  or  trouble. 
1 5  Cents  at  druggists',  or  by  mail. 
Giant  Chemical  Co.,  Philadelphia 


RHEUMATISM 


A  Maryland  Physician  writes: 

"I  administered  Tartarlithtne  tablets 
to  a  Methodist  Evangelist  who  travels  all 
over  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  and 
In  two  days  he  declared  himself  feeling 
splendid — "more  and  better  relief  than 
ever  in  my  life  from  any  remedy." 

Tartarlithine 

rarely  fails  because  it  supplies 
the  blood  with  the  necessary 
substances  to  dissolve  and  remove 
the  poison  of  rheumatism — uric  acid. 


Tiit  f.vt  n-ABtx  Lire  Ammi/rakcb  Socimr 


Ili^'HO  A   Woom     HaXaj-IH 


■■vLrla*  t*  ro»f.  »f  in*  »ta.  lb**., 
I  •*>!•  **>  Uui   taari   •■«   ,ou    ii.i  taM  «rl  *» 
M  ««••  •  *■****!  huMrtd  If   <M  -   ant  I  Im 
ta*  awh  «*U   •»  *IB*r  t«tl<   a*  <w«  «a*  MkN 
•»*•*.     Tata?  aeti,  *Xtar  U*  r*tf*  l**i  ha»  alaaaa4, 
•M*jp  |>  u»  MU  IBtaUtiaaUr,   U*f*l*  M  tMKI| 

ttmi 


h-iri  -a»p  lulu   , 


Free   Sample 


aimI   uur  bonk  Iff   on    lh«" 

sure  of  Rheumatism  tent 
on  request* 


McKesson  c>Robbins 

$3  FULTON  STREET     NEW  YORK 

SOLE,  AGENTS    FOR  THC   TARTAR  LITHINF  CO. 


Intelligently, 
Thoroughly, 
Honestly  Done 

This  testimony  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  the 
Davey  tree  expertsistypical 
of  the  hundreds  cheerfully 
given  by  patrons.  The 
supreme  test  of  any  accom- 
plishment is  its  endurance 
—  its  permanent  benefits,  as 
measured  by  the  passing 
seasons.  Note  particularly 
that  this  typical  expres- 
sion as  to  the  results  of  its 
practical  application  is  the 

Verdict  on  Davey  Tree  Surgery 
After  the  Test  of  Years 

Compared  with  the  partial  success,  often  amounting  to  real 
failure,  of  the  "tree  doctors,*'  s<>  called,  who  have  entered 
the  work  with  so  little  appreciation  of  its  significance  or 
requirements,  The  completely  efficient  work  of  the  Davey 
tree  experts  is  not  difficult  to  explain  when  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Davey  methods  are  clearly  understood. 

"Our  Wounded  Friends, 
the  Trees"— 

The  Davey  Book  of  Why  and  How 
tells  in  full  the  fascinating  story 
of  the  glorious  fruition  of  the  life- 
work  of  John  Davey, — too  expen- 
sive for  indiscriminate  distribu- 
tion, will  be  mailed  free  to  any 
owner  of  trees  who  writes  fcr  it 
to  D«ik  1- 

THE 
DAVEY  TREE  EXPERT 

COMPANY 

{Operating   Davey's  School 
of  Practical  Forestry) 

KENT,  OHIO 


JOHN  DAVEY 

Father  of  Tree  Surgery 


but,  whether  subsidized  or  not,  a  rabid  English  sym- 
pathizer, joined  a  group  of  men  with  whom  Biddle 
was  talking.  He  suddenly  burst  into  a  violent  de- 
nunciation of  Americans  generally,  evidently  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  a  quarrel.  Biddle,  the  mildest- 
looking,  slim,  pink-cheeked  fellow  imaginable,  stared 
at  him  in  surprize.  The  bully,  as  if  infuriated  by  the 
sound  of  his  own  voice,  grew  more  violent. 

"Dear  me,"  Biddle  drawled;    "this  is  very  sad." 

The  bully,  to  make  sure  of  forcing  his  quarrel,  now 

began  to  abuse  the  " Herald  and  its  lying 

correspondents."  He  was  in  the  midst  of  this  fine, 
rasping  bit  of  vituperation,  when  the  mild  and  gentle 
Biddle,  without  so  much  as  removing  his  glasses, 
leapt  on  him,  choked  him,  and  beat  him  into  a  state 
of  coma.  The  others  were  going  to  carry  the  man 
away,  but  Biddle  asked  them  to  let  him  alone  if  they 
pleased.  When  the  man  recovered  a  little  and  was 
able  to  stagger  to  his  feet  the  first  thing  he  became 
aware  of  was  the  placid  voice  of  Biddle. 

"  If  you  don't  withdraw  and  apologize  for  your 
obnoxious  language,"  he  was  saying,  "I'll  kill  you." 

"  I — I — I  will.  I  do.  I  apologize,"  said  the  bully. 
All  the  fight  was  out  of  him.  He  never  got  it  back. 
The  Venezuelans  congratulated  Senor  Biddle  on  his 
lucky  escape  from  the  bravo  and  made  him  their  finest 
compliments  on  his  prowess  in  the  American  art  of 
the  box. 

"No,  no,"  he  protested;  "I  know  nothing  about 
boxing.  I  had  heard  about  that  fellow  and  I  knew 
I'd  not  have  much  chance  against  him  in  a  duel,  so 
the  only  thing  I  could  do  as  a  mere  matter  of  self- 
protection  was  to  finish  him  right  away.  I  detest 
brawling." 

Biddle's  greatest  feat,  according  to  Mr.  Inglis,  was 

his  work  in  getting  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Siboney, 

in  our  Spanish  War,  to  the  Herald  dispatch-boat. 

On  the  morning  of  July  i ,  1898,  when  the  American 
army  moved  against  the  Spaniards,  Biddle,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  correspondents,  went  to  the  front  with 
our  troops.  That  was  quite  as  risky,  of  course,  as 
being  a  soldier  on  the  firing-line,  for  bullets  do  not 
discriminate  between  men  armed  with  pencils  and 
men  armed  with  guns,  but  that  is  all  part  of  the  day's 
work.  The  Herald  men  were  everywhere  that  seemed 
promising  during  the  action.  I  shall  never  forget 
Nick's  vivid  description  to  me  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis  sitting  on  the  ground  with  his  back  against  a 
palm-tree  and  a  big  block  of  paper  on  his  knees,  wri- 
ting away  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  paying  no  more 
attention  to  the  bullets  that  whined  and  zipped  around 
him  than  if  they  were  flies. 

At  the  end  of  the  fight  Biddle,  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  reporting  job,  had  in  hand  three  excellent 
stories  of  the  battle  as  seen  from  different  points  of 
view,  besides  his  own  general  introduction  summing 
up  the  results  and  giving  a  panoramic  description  of 
the  day's  doings.  But  how  was  he  to  get  all  this  good 
stuff  to  his  paper?  Early  that  morning  a  Jamaica 
negro  in  charge  of  the  horses  of  the  party  had  fled  to 
the  thickest  jungle  at  the  first  sound  of  firing,  and  be- 
fore his  absence  was  discovered  the  horses  had  van- 
ished, too.  So  all  the  Herald  men  worked  that  day  on 
foot.  At  the  end  of  the  action  Biddle  was  greatly 
deprest  at  seeing  the  mounted  couriers  of  the  other 
papers  ride  away  toward  the  sea,  carrying  the  dis- 
patches that  told  all  about  it.  He  could  not  have 
bought  a  horse  for  fifty  thousand  dollars.  There  was 
only  one  thing  to  do  and  he  did  it. 

At  Wilkesbarre,  in  the  preceding  February,  I  had 
seen  Biddle  crippled  by  a  little  six-mile  walk  he  had 
taken  with  me.  He  wore  big  carpet  slippers  in  court 
next  day  because  most  of  the  skin  was  chafed  off  his 
heels.  He  never  could  walk  far  without  suffering  in 
this  way.  Nevertheless,  on  this  scorching  July  day. 
under  the  blazing  Cuban  sun,  he  started  afoot  on  the 
long  journey  from  the  battle-field  to  the  sea.  Through 
rolling  country,  over  mountain-passes,  again  fording 
streams,  plunging  through  the  entangling  manigua, 
and  laboring  through  thickets,  Biddle  stedfastly 
made  his  way  to  the  shore.  There  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  dispatch  boats  of  the  rival  newspapers  still  riding 
at  their  anchors.  He  handed  his  dispatches  to  Harry 
Brown,  in  charge  of  the  Herald  fleet,  and  was  making 
some  smiling  remark  about  how  particularly  pleasant 
it  was  to  get  there  first,  when  he  fell  down  in  a  state 
of  utter  collapse. 

They  put  Nick  to  bed  on  the  boat  and  started  for 
Kingston,  Jamaica,  at  full  speed.  Thence  the  story 
was  cabled  to  New  York,  and  altho  it  was  the  first  to 
be  published  there,  Biddle  was  still  unconscious  and 
knew  nothing  about  it  for  days.      Harry  Brown  cabled 
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to  the  office:     "B'ddte   tramped   twenty   miles,   beat 

tive  mounted   couriers.     Nearly   dead     but    he   got 

there  " 

He  trot  there,  but  he  paid  a  fearful  price  for  the 

victory.     They  had   to  cut   the  shoes  and  stockings 

from  his  bleeding  feet.     He  lay  fur  days  in  a  si 

coma.      Then   he  came  back  to  consciousness  for  a 

little  time,  but  soon  lapsed  into  delirium.     The  doc- 

bis  case  as  malignant  malaria  and  sent 

him  home  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved.      He  lay  for 

weeks  at  his  home  in  West  End  Avenue.  Xew  York. 

often  the  doctors  had  to  inject  hypodemnVally  as 

much    as  seventy  grains  of   sulfate  of  quinine  a   day 

into  his  body      He  never  regained  his  strength.    That 

l  from  Siboney  to  the  sea  was  the  beginning  of  his 

end. 


BKAVIM.   DEATH  1\    III l     SHENANDOAH 

When  a  wounded  private  of  Harry  Young's  com- 
pany was  asked,  "Do  you  like  your  Captain?"  he 
answered  vehemently,  "  Like  him,  ma'am  y  There  was 
never  any  one  like  him;  the  men  would  lay  down  their 
\ives  for  him  any  day."  This  slender  New  Englander, 
hardly  more  than  a  boy,  not  five  feet  five  in  height. 
won  not  only  the  love  and  idolatry  of  his  soldiers  as  a 
gallant  leader,  but  the  admiration  of  Gen.  Oliver  Ed- 
Wards  and  General  Sheridan  as  one  of  the  most  daring 
and  efficient  of  that  body  of  scouts  who  contributed 
so  much  to  Federal  success  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  In  his  article  on  Young  in  Harper's  Maga- 
zine ( December).  \V.  G.  Beymer  tells  of  two  desperate 
personal  encounters  in  which  Captain  Young  "out 
t'aced  Death."      We  read: 

Once  was  on  the  Front  Royal  road  in  the  late 
afternoon  of  a  summer  day — one  of  these  hot,  dusty, 
breathless  days  when  the  great  pallid  cumulus  clouds 
heap  up,  mountain  upon  mountain,  then  flush,  then 
dull  and  darken  into  presagers  of  the  coming  storm. 
Young,  alone,  miles  outside  the  Federal  outposts,  was 
galloping  back  to  Winchester  from  another  of  his 
lonely,  restless  scoutings — he  seems  always  to  have 
preferred  to  be  alone;  other  scouts  went  out  in  pairs, 
he  seemed  fascinated  by  the  desolation  of  unshared 
dangers.  In  the  thick  hush  before  the  breaking  of  the 
storm,  he  should  have  heard— but  perhaps  the  mut- 
tering thunder  drowned  the  drum  of  the  approaching 
hoofbeats;  they  turned  in  from  a  cross-road  close 
behind  him — a  party  of  Confederate  cavalry.  In  an 
instant  the  pursuit  began.  He  tried  to  outdistance 
them,  but  the  little  gray — so  often  mentioned  in  his 
letters  home — was  tired,  and  Young  knew  it,  he 
suddenly  stopped,  turned  at  right  angles,  and  put 
him  at  the  wall;  with  a  supreme  effort  the  gray  cleared 
the  ditch,  cleared  the  wall,  and  began  the  struggle  up 
the  long  slope  to  the  dense  woodland  that  crowned  it. 
Two  only,  on  the  fleetest  mounts,  took  the  wall,  and 
followed;  the  rest  refused  it,  and  after  a  moment's 
confusion  raced  down  the  road  to  head  him  off  should 
he  come  back  to  the  road  where  it  turned  along  the 
second  side  of  the  forest.  The  two,  shouting,  were 
overtaking  him;  he  turned  on  them  and  charged 
furiously  down  upon  them,  shooting  as  he  rode;  they 
fled,  yelling  for  their  comrades.  Then  he  rode  into 
the  shelter  of  the  wood,  and,  but  a  few  rods  from  its 
edge,  he  hid  the  trembling  gray,  and  flung  himself  face 
down,  burrowing  into  the  leaf  mould. 

The  storm  broke;  day  was  stripped  of  an  hour  by 
the  darkness;  the  trees  grew  loud  in  the  rush  of  the 
wind,  and  the  earth  trembled  with  the  unusually 
violent  thunder.  The  Confederates  came  back;  he 
could  hear  them  above  the  lash  of  the  rain — calling 
to  one  another  and  crashing  about  in  the  thickets.  He 
had  stopped  so  near  the  point  where  he  had  entered 
the  wood  that  they  did  not  search  there;  but  they 
passed  perilously  close,  and  once  he  was  sure  they 
would  find  him.  They  gave  it  up  at  last  and  went 
away;  he  learned  afterward  from  a  prisoner  that  the 
leader,  blinded  by  the  lightning's  glare,  had  been 
dashed  against  a  low  bough  and  seriously  injured. 

After  a  while  he  led  his  horse  out  from  the  dripping 
trees,  and  rode  unmolested  back  to  the  army. 

The  other  occasion  was  when  Young  with  two  fol- 
lowers was  hunting  down  the  "  Prisoner-Killer,"  a  no- 
torious bushwhacker,  a  deserter,  robber,  and  murderer. 

The  "  Killer"  in  some  way  escaped,  barely  escaped, 
and  they  followed,  rapidly  overtaking  him.  The 
"  Killer"  fired  once,  and  a  horse  went  down  in  a  wild 
tangle  of  flying  hoofs;  the  other  riders  leaped  clear 
of  their  fallen  comrade  with  never  a  look  behind  them.  , 


HOW'S  YOUR  STOMACH? 

HAVE  you  been  ill-treating  your  best  friend?  Have  you  been  in- 
sulting it  by  offering  it  a  variety  of  indigestible  and  unhealthful 
foods?  Possibly  it  has  balked  at  this  and  you  are  now  reaping 
your  reward  in  indigestion.  Better  apologize  by  offering  it  a  diet  of  de- 
licious and  wholesome  H-O  OATMEAL,  and  see  how  quickly  it  will 
respond  and  perform  its  natural  functions. 

H-O  OATMEAL  is  the  only  Steam- 
cooked  Oatmeal  on  the  market.  Being 
dextrini/.ed  and  easily  assimilated,  it 
strengthens  and  nourishes  all  parts  of  the 
body.  It  is  made  from  the  choicest 
Oats,  and  by  our  Steam  cooking  process, 
all  the  rich,  nutty  flavor  of  the  virgin 
Oats  is  preserved. 

The  medical  world  generally  recognizes 
the  value  of  H-O  OATMEAL  and  pre- 
scribes it  particularly  for  those  of  deli- 
cate constitutions  and  for  older  people  re- 
quiring the  maximum  amount  of  nourish- 
ment with  the  least  digestive  exertion. 
H-O  OATMEAL  is  free  from  hulls 
and  grit. 

Do  not  confuse  H-O  OATMEAL  with  the 
ordinary  raw  Oats  sold  under  the  name  of 
"Rolled  Oats"  or  "Crushed  Oats."  H-O 
OATMEAL  is  never  sold  in  bulk;  it  is  free 
from  dirt,  germs,  and  all  impurities. 

H-O  OATMEAL  is  manufactured  from  the  highest  grade  of  selected  stock.  After 
removing-  all  foreign  matter,  the  meat  of  the  Oat  is  subjected  to  a  very  high  tem- 
perature and  by  our  own  patented  process  is  cooked  for  several  hours  under  heavy 
steam  pressure.  This  steam  cooking  dextrinizes  the  starch  and  renders  the  Oats 
easily  digestible. 

H-O  OATMEAL  is  ready  for  the  breakfast  table  after  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes'  boiling  and  provides  an  inviting  dish  of  sweet,  clean,  separate,  tender  ker- 
nels in  place  of  the  sticky,  soggy,  indigestible  mass  obtained  in  cooking  the  usual 
"Rolled  Oats." 

Possibly  the  "  other  "  kind  may  seem  cheaper.  But  just  test  the  quality  of  H-O  Oameat 
and  compare  it  with  the  "  other"  kind  ;  again,  weigh  a  package  of  H-O  Oatmeal  as  against 
a  package  of  the  "  other  "  kind.  We  think  that  you  will  be  convinced  that  the  few  cents 
difference   is   well  expended  when  you   obtain  compound  interest  in  quality  and  quantity. 

Ask  your  Grocer  for  H-O  OATMEAL 
There  Is  No  Other  "Just  As  Good" 


The  LITHOLIN 
Waterproofed  Linen  Collar 

Same     Style,     Same     Dull 
Finish  You've  Always  Worn 

THAT'S  the  great  charm  about 
Litholin,  you  look  neat  when  other 
men's  linen  is  "the  worse  for  wear." 
If  you  adopt  "Litholin"  you  save  daily. 
Four  collars  and  two  pairs  of  cuffs, 
costing  $2.oo,  will  carry  you  through 
the  year.  What  you  pay  now  is  at 
least  #i6.oo. 

Collars  25c.         Cuffs  50c. 

Beware  of  Imitations  and  Substitutes 

If  not  at  your  dealer's  send,  giving  size,  num- 
ber wanted,  with  remittance,  and  we  will 
mail,  postpaid.  Booklet  of  styles  free  on 
request. 

THE  F1BERL0ID  CO.,  Dept.  13,  7  Waverly  Place.  N.  Y. 


Peter  Moller's 
CodLiverOil 

Is  jutt  pure  cod    liver  oil- 
free   from  disguise,  because 
none  is   needed.     It  is  the 
impurity  or  adulteration  in 

cod  liver  oil  that  makes  it 
offensive  to  taste  and  smell. 
The    purity  of   Moller's    Oil 
makes  it 

Free  from  Taste 
or  Odor 

It  is  this  purity  that  makes 
Moller's  Oil  so  digestible 
and  without  that  nause-  » 
ous  "repeat." 
The  genuine  is  sold  only 
iu  flat,  oval  bottles,  im-  •= 
ported  from  Norway  bear- 
ing the  name  of 
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Wins 
Every 
Race  ! 


Don't   buy  simply  a 
"sled" 

Get  a  Flexible  Flyer — the 
sled  that  beats  them  all. 

You  £uide  it  by  a  mere  pressure 
of  the  hand  or  foot  on  the  steer- 
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of  health  and  happiness  to  the  faces  of 
your  boys  and  girls.  And  the  real  sport 
of  coasting  is  in  having  a  fast  sled.  You 
\  were  young  once.  Get  them  a  Flexible 
It  \  Flyer  —  to-day.  And  look  for  the 
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A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
about  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a.  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume  : 

KnowlnlBe  n  Young    M:tn  Should  \\-A\r. 
Knowledge  a  YnunK  Husband  Should  Ha^e, 
Knowledge  a  Father  should  Have 
hi  nwledge  a  Father  Should  Imparl  to  His  Soiv 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have, 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knewledge  a  Mother  Should  Hi 

Knowledge  a  Mother   Should  lmpr.rl    to   Her   Daughter. 

Medical  Knowledce  x  Wife  Should  Have 

All  in  one  volume.     Illustrated.    ?2.00,  postpaid. 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinion!    '  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bldg.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


A  bend  in  the  road,  and  then  out  upon  a  mile-long 
straightaway;  Young  and  the  "Killer"  fire  almost 
together;  the  second  soldier  pitches  backward,  and 
the  "  Killer's"  horse  goes  down  in  a  heap  in  a  ditch  at 
the  roadside;  the  "Killer"  is  down,  then  up  again, 
and  in  a  second  is  into  the  thicket.  .  .  .  When 
consciousness  came  to  the  wounded  soldier  he  found 
himself  alone;  the  faint  sounds  from  the  distant 
thicket  told  of  a  terrible  struggle,  and  he  stared  stu- 
pidly at  the  point  nearest  the  fallen  horse  of  the 
"  Killer."  After  a  long  time,  when  there  had  been  a 
protracted  silence,  the  bushes  parted,  and  there  came 
forth  the"  Killer,"  white-faced  and  bruised  and  bound, 
with  Captain  Young,  carrying  two  heavy  revolvers, 
grimly  urging  him  forward.  Neither  had  been  able 
to  use  his  weapons,  but  they  had  fought  it  out  there 
in  the  underbrush,  and  by  some  marvel  of  fighting  the 
fierce  little  New  Englander  had  conquered  a  man  over 
six  feet  tall,  and  heavy  in  proportion.  Somehow  he 
got  his  prisoner  and  his  two  wounded  men  back  to 
headquarters,  and  there  the  trial  of  the  "  Killer"  was 
a  short  one;  perhaps  it  had  been  better  for  him  had  he 
been  killed  there  in  the  bushes!  There  were  papers 
found  on  him  that  proved  him  beyond  doubt  to  be  the 
murderer  of  prisoners.  Colonel  Edwards  sternly  told 
him  that  he  might  live  just  so  long  as  it  took  to  dig 
his  grave,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  want  to  see  a 
chaplain. 

"I  do  not  want  to  see  a  chaplain,"  he  answered, 
with  as  little  concern  as  tho  the  matter  in  no  way 
affected  him.  "Every  man  has  to  die  once,  and  it 
makes  but  little  difference  to  me  when  my  time 
comes."  He  w:as  so  wonderfully  cool  and  brave  about 
it  that  Young  impetuously  interceded  for  his  life,  as 
did  the  other  staff  officers.  And  just  here  the  story 
told  by  Gen.  Oliver  Edwards — for  it  is  General 
Edwards  who  tells  the  story — comes  to  an  abrupt  end, 
to  leave  one  with  an  ever-haunting  question  that  is  to 
be  never  answered. 

Later,  as  commander  of  a  secret-service  corps 
directly  under  General  Sheridan,  Young,  now  a 
Major,  was  always  hovering  about  the  enemy's  lines. 
Always  "cool,  patient,  shrewd,  with  a  quiet,  easy  way 
about  him,  yet  frank  and  ingenuous — it  seemed  that 
(lure  was  nothing  he  could  not  accomplish."  And 
his  band  became  a  terror  to  the  Confederate  soldiers 
in  the  Valley:  "pickets  rode  to  their  stations,  and 
were  not  there  when  their  comrades  rode  to  relieve 
them;  guards  fired  at  shadows;  men  about  outlying 
camp-fires  huddled  together  closer  than  the  cold 
could  have  driven  them;  from  nerve-racked  videttes 
would  come  a  '  Halt-who-comes-there! ' — and  then  an 
instant  volley;  Confederate  patrols  and  scouting 
parties  rode  back  to  their  own  lines  with  more 
trepidation  than  up  to  the  lines  of  the  enemy."  For 
instance: 

This  expedition  was  made  within  a  few  days  after 
the  men  had  been  selected,  dressed  in  the  gray  uni- 
form, and  armed  with  two  revolvers  each — carried 
in  the  tops  of  the  high  boots — and  the  short,  terrible 
Spencer  carbines.  Night  had  fallen  when  they  left 
the  camp,  and  for  a  long  time  the  men  rode  without 
knowing  where  they  were  going  or  the  work  that  lay 
bet  ore  them;  then  Young  halted  and  carefully  in- 
structed them  and  told  them  his  purpose.  Sixty  men 
were  to  attack  an  entire  brigade  of  Confederate  cav- 
alry! They  rode  on  again  in  the  darkness — perhaps 
blacker  now  to  each  man  as  he  considered  the  des- 
perate chances.  After  a  time  they  halted  and  drew 
off  into  the  edge  of  a  forest  bordering  a  road  on  which 
Major  Young  had  learned  the  Confederate  column 
would  travel;  and  there  followed  a  wait  that  must 
have  seemed  endless — the  dreaded  inaction  just  be- 
fore battle.  The  well-trained  horses  stood  with 
drooping  heads,  like  statues;  the  raw  November  night 
wind  chill'  o  a  corpse  had  suddenly  risen  and 

breathed  upon  them;    and  still  the  Confederates  did 
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not  come;  the  >-:r:iin  must  have  been  horrible.  Then 
above  the  dry-bone  knock  and  creak  of  the  !>;m- 
branches  of  the  forest  behind  them  there  came  a  new 
suun  d  tiie  sourul  of  a  distant  cavalry  column,  trot- 
ting, the  low  nimble  and  jar  of  thousands  of  hoof- 
the  tiny  jangles  and  tinklings  of  countless  metal 
accotitennents  The  advance  passed  in  a  shadowy 
flitting;  the  tired  men  riding  in  silence — only  the 
noise  of  the  no  -g  horses. 

young  gave  a  signal,  and  the  men  stole  out  from 
among  the  trees,  leading  the  horses;  at  the  roadside 
they  mounted,  and  waited.  The  head  of  the  column 
approached,  and  the)  fell  in  with  it  and  jogged  along, 
slouching  in  th  -  as  did  the  worn,  sleepy  Con- 

federates, to  whom  they  seemed  but  a  returned  scout- 
ing party,  dull)  instantly  forgotten. 

Major  Youiu  ri!!  signal,  whirled  his  horse 

about,  and  Bred  both  barrels  of  his  shotgun  in  the 
faces  of  the  Confederate  troopers  His  men  followed 
him;  the  shotguns  roared  like  artillery;  buckshot 
raked  the  column,  down  whose  bloody  lanes  the  Yan- 
kees rodi  a'  I  he  i  harge,  bring  their  revolvers  on  either 
without  mere)        I  ling  out  of  their 

midst  was  a  blindii    •  lerates;    it 

•was  mutiny,  treason,  murder.  The  rest  is  all  told  in 
one  word — pandemonium.  And  all  but  one  Union 
soldier  came  through  that  charge  down  the  entire 
length  of  the  column 

Only   a   short   time   later.    "Young  i   the 

opportunity  to  snatch  back  from  certain  death  un- 
reckoned  scores  of  Union  soldiers  ire  waiting 

the  order  to  charge  across  an  open  field  and  then  to 
scale  a  hillside  from  whose  all  but  impregnable 
crest  a  formidable  battery  thundered.  Instead  of 
giving  the  order  entrusted  to  him  he  donned  a  Con- 
federate uniform,  ami  making  a  dt  tour,  entered  the 
enemy's  lines,  came  up  behind  their  guns  and  "in 
the  name  of  their  commanding  genera:  ordered  the 
battery  to  take  immediate  position  on  'he  left  (lank  — 
tkere  to  be  utterly  useless."  Then  the  Federal  troops 
rushed  the  hill  crest  before  the  Confederates  could 
replace  their  guns 

Major  Young's  narrowe-t  escape  from  capture  and 
death  was  on  a  January  night  "when  the  army  was 
in  quarters  but  he  was  not  "  and  only  the  gallantry  of 
his  men  saved  him.     To  quote  again: 

There  was  a  Confederate  picket  reserve  at  the 
Edinburg  bridge,  another  at  Columbia  Furnace- 
isolated  detachments  far  in  advance  of  their  army. 
It  is  no  story  to  tell  of  their  capture;  there  was  a  dash 
■out  of  the  night,  a  few  scattering  shots,  and  they  had 
surrendered — sixty  five  men  in  all.  and  many  horses. 
There  were  nearly  as  many  prisoners  as  captors;  for 
of  the  Federals  there  were  but  a  score  of  the  Secret- 
Service  men,  some  in  Confederate  gray,  some  in  their 
blue  uniforms,  and  a  troop  of  fifty  cavalry— on  their 
first  detached  service  and  very  nervous  about  it. 
The  crest  of  Massanutten  Mountain  was  black  and 
sharp  against  the  brightening  sky  before  they  turned 
for  the  long  ride  back  to  the  Union  lines  near  Kern- 
town.  At  a  little  village  they  stopped  for  breakfast; 
Young  was  jubilant  over  the  capture—  it  had  been  so 
easy;  he  was  merry  at  the  breakfast,  and  joked  with 
the  men  about  him.  Rowand.  one  of  the  scouts, 
finished  his  meal  and  restlessly  wandered  out  to  the 
street;  a  butcher  named  Kuhn  passed  close  to  Row- 
and  and  whispered,  'Three  hundred  on  the  'Back 
Road  '  coming!"  The  scout  hurried  in  with  the  ti- 
dings, but  Major  Harry  Young  that  day  was  foolhardy. 
"I'll  not  budge  till  I  finish  my  breakfast,"  he  said, 
laughmg.  Campbell,  one  of  Sheridan's  oldest  scouts, 
added  his  unavailing  protests.  Young  ate  on  placidly. 
When  he  finished  he  leisurely  gave  the  order  to  mount. 
and  them  saw  that  he  was  indeed  too  late — that  he 
had  overtarried;  the  Confederate  cavalry  was  sweep- 
ing into  the  upper  end  of  the  mile  long  village  street. 
At  almost  the  first  fire  the  raw  Federal  cavalrymen 
abandoned  their  prisoners,  broke,  and  fled.  The 
scouts  galloped  after  them  more  slowdy,  fighting 
coolly  for  the  safety  of  the  whole  party.  Young  was 
his  old  self  again;  the  elation  was  gone  with  his  once- 
prisoners;  he  was  fighting  recklessly  to  redeem  him- 
self for  his  blunder. 

"Rowand,"  he  yelled,  "for  God's  sake  stop  the 
•cavalry  and  bring  them  back." 

But  they  would  not  stop;  Rowand  rode  among 
■them  and  fiercely  tried  to  turn  them — he  caught  the 


We  borrowed  this  dance 
From  the  days  of  the  past 
And  the  wonder  grows  as 

we  dance  it — 
How  they  kept  up  the  pace 
And  the  strength  of  the  race 

without 
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The  Keats-Shelley  Memorial  Association  (Incorporated) 

The  Companies  Consolidation  Act,  1908. 
NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  a  Petition  presented  to  the  High  Court 
of  Justice,  Chancery  Division,  on  the  19th  October,  1909,  for  confirm- 
ing two  .Special   Resolutions  passed  on  the  5th  August,  1909,  and 
confirmed  on  the  27th  August,  1909. 

1.  That  the  Memorandum  of  Association  be  amended  by  the  addition 
at  the  end  of  Clause  3  <c)  of  the  words:  "  and  other  distinguished 
British  and  American  Writers." 

2.  That  the  Memorandum  of  Association  be  amended  by  the  insertion 
in  Clause  3  (d)  after  the  word  "Shelley"  of  the  words:  "  and 
other  distinguished  British  and  American  Writers  ' '  is  directed  to 
be  heard  before  Mr,  Justice  Parker  on  Monday,  the  20th  Dec.  1909. 
(Sgd)  Chas.  Hulbert,  Master.  (Sgd)  E.  Lydecker.  63  Queen  Vic- 
toria St.,  E.  C.  London.     Solicitor  for  the  Association. 

N.B. — Copies  of  the  Petition  can  be  obtained   from   Mr.  Charles  E. 
Lydecker,  Counsellor-at-Law,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York. 
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Under  Supervision  of 
New  York  Banking  Dept. 

The  Industrial  is  o  strong,  progressive, 
carefully  managed  Savings  Institution 
that  merits  your  investigation.  Call 
or  write  for  booklet. 

INDUSTRIAL     SAVINGS    AND    LOAN     CO. 

9  Timet  Building.  Broadway  &  42d  St..  New  York  City 
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Onr  branch  offices  right  on  the  ground  enable 
us  to  select  first  farm  mortgages  with  the  abso- 
lute assurnnce  that  they  are  safe. 

If  you  have  money  to  Invest,  please  write  for  our 
descriptive  list  of  securities  and  booklet  "A." 
Interest  b*4%  and  6    net. 

K.J.M\l)i:KA  CO.,  Minn- 
eapolis, Minn.    Grand  Forks.  N.  D. 


Dorrt  Throw  it 


They  mend  all  leaks  in  all  utensils— tin 

brass.copper,  gran  i  teware,  hot  water  bags 

etc.  Nosolder. cementor rivet.  Anyone 

can  use  them;  litany  surface;  two  million 

innse.   Send  for  sample  r>kg.  10c.   Complete 

pkg  assorted  sizes.  26c  postpaid     A  cents  wanted. 

Collette  Mfg.  Co.,  Box  151  Amsterdam,  N  .  Y. 


$l.oo  DOWN 


BURROWES   BILLIARD   AND   POOL  TABLE 

tf?  1  down  puts  into  your  home  any  Table  worth  from  $6  to  $15.  $2 a  month  pays  balance. 
•P*  Higher  priced  Tables  on  correspondingly  easy  terms.  We  supfily  all  cues,  balls,  etc.,  free. 

BECOME  AN  EXPERT  AT  HOME 

THE  BURROWES  HOME  BILLIARD  AND  POOL  TABLE  is  a  scientifically  built  Combina- 
tion Table,  adapted  for  the  most  expert  play.  Itmay  beseton  your  dining-room  or  library 
table,  or  mounted  on  legs  or  stand.  When  not  in  use  it  may  be  set  aside  out  of  the  way. 

Ml  RKDTtPK-On  receipt  of  first  instalment  we  will  ship  tnble.  Plaj  on  It  one  week. 
llun-aiisliiiior}  return  it.  :ni<l  we    will    refund   money.        Write   to-da>    for  <-.n  nlogue. 

The  E.  T.  Burrowes  Co.,  711  Center  St,  Portland,  Me. 


sergeant's  bridle-rein,  and,  drawing  his  pistol,  swore  to 
kill  him  if  he  did  not  help  to  turn  them;  the  sergeant 
was  beyond  further  fear  and  paid  no  heed  to  him. 

There  was  a  shout  from  his  partner,  Campbell: 
"  Rowand,  come  back;  Young  is  down! "  He  looked 
and  then  spurred  his  horse  to  a  run.  He  saw  Major 
Young  beside  his  dead  horse,  on  foot,  fighting  savagely; 
he  saw  Campbell  and  Jack  Reily  charging  in  the  very 
faces  of  the  yelling  Confederates;  Reily  passed  Young 
and  swung  his  horse  across  the  road  and  stood  there 
behind  it  firing  over  its  back  with  both  revolvers; 
Campbell,  without  dismounting,  caught  Young  up 
behind,  turned,  and  rode  bounding  toward  Rowand. 

Rowand  reached  Campbell  and  Young  just  as  the 
Confederates,  checked  for  the  moment,  surged  forward 
again  and  swept  over  Reily.  There  was  no  chance  to 
save  him,  and  Rowand  turned  in  behind  Campbell  and 
fought  for  him  and  Young  until  the  others  reached 
them.  It  was  all  over  like  that — quick,  confusing. 
After  that  it  was  just  a  race,  and  somehow  part  of  the 
Federals  won  it.  Reily  that  day  was  wearing  a  blue 
uniform  instead  of  a  gray:  it  was  that  alone  which 
saved  Jack  Reily  from  hanging.  With  Young  it 
would  have  been  different  if  he  had  been  captured;  in 
his  gray  uniform  there  would  never  have  been  a  chance 
for  him. 

Mr.  Beymer  goes  on  to  tell  of  Young's  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  capture  Gen.  Jubal  Early  from  his  head- 
quarters in  the  midst  of  his  army,  ,"a  deed  that  was 
akin  to  madness,"  how  he  spent  six  days  and  nights 
within  the  enemy's  lines,  and  for  two  nights  stood 
sentry  at  the  very  door  of  the  Confederate  leader. 
Thea  there  were  more  daring  exploits,  captures,  and 
reconoissances  until  General  Lee  surrendered  the 
Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  "  signing  away  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,"  and 
finally  the  brief  service  on  the  Mexican  border,  and 
the  obscure  death  and  unknown  grave  by  the  Rio 
Grande. 


CAPTAIN    COAKLEY    OF    CORLEARS    HOOK 

Capt.  Jack  Coakley,  dock  watchman  at  Corlears 
Hook,  New  York  City,  and  "incidentally"  captain  of 
a  volunteer  life-saving  crew,  has  in  the  last  fifteen  of 
his  twenty-six  years'  service  "pulled  more  than  i so 
persons  out  of  the  racing  tides  off  the  foot  of  Jackson 
Street."  In  answer  to  questions  put  by  a  representa- 
tive of  the  New  York  Evening  Mail,  he  had  this  to 
say  of  himself  and  his  work: 

I  ain't  a  life-saver  by  perfession,  y'  know  I  make, 
and  have  always  made,  me  livin'  by  watchin'  the 
pipe-yard  up  yonder,  the  schooner  at  the  dock,  the 
trucks  down  below  to  Gouverneur  Slip — a  dollar  a 
night  per  firm.  Live-savin'  has  been,  you  might  say. 
quite  incidental,  on  the  side 

The  first  one  I  ever  pulled  out  was  a  'bo.  Don't 
know  what  that  is?  Why,  a  hobo,  call  'em  'bo  fer 
short;  just  'bo. 

I  was  a  lad  o'  fourteen.  Oh,  gettin'  along  toward 
forty  now.  But  not  a  crick  in  me  j:nts,  no.  I  used 
to  come  down  from  where  me  folks  'ived  in  Water 
Street — no,  not  in  a  tenement.  No  tenements  in 
those  days,  all  little  two-story  brick  houses.  They 
use  'em  fer  stables  'n'  warehouses  and  blacksmith 
shops  and  poultry  storage  places  now. 

And  I  hangs  around  with  Cap'n  Bart  Benson.  He's 
a  grappler  fer  wreckage,  lumber,  lead  pipe,  copper,  and 
sometimes  a  floater  right  along  here,  and  lets  me  pull 
oar  fer  him,  me  three  years  in  the  volunteers  then,  and 
suddenly  I  sees  this  'bo — his  name  was  Leech,  I  re- 
member, go  falling  off  the  string-piece  there  at  Jackson 
Street,  as  if  he  was  faint  or  something.  Well,  I  goes 
in  and  gets  him 

I  remember  the  wreck  of  the  Sally  Grove.  Can- 
nailer,  coal,  bound  up.  About  September  one  year. 
All  of  a  sjdden,  one  o'clock,  we  wake  up,  and  hear 
screams  and  shouts  right  off  here.  The  Sally  had 
broke  from  her  tow  and  gone  head  on  into  the  pier. 

Before  we  could  get  out,  her  coal  had  sunk  her. 
And  we  just  managed  to  pick  up  her  captain,  wife,  and 
two  men  by  lantern  light. 

But  I  guess  the  hardest  rescue  we  ever  made  was 
that  of  the  crew  of  the  schooner  Good  Luck,  for  Calais. 
Me.,  with  coal  and  merchandise. 

I  say  we,  for  my  crew  went  with  me  then — Phii 
Nugent  and  Pluck  Reeder,  both  watchmen  and  river- 
men,  and  boys  that  hangs  out  here. 
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You  see  what  a  raft  and  tangle  o'  shipping  is  out  ' 
jere  now 

Well,  it  was  that   way  that  February  night — oh, 

^ve     m\   \i-.irs  ago,   before   the   Williamsburg  bridge 

ipened.      A  river  full  i>r"  ice  and  fog.      And  about 

k  we  heard  the  crash.     The  Good  Link-  had 

got  one  of  the  Broadway  ferryboat's  steel  bows  in  her 

side 

I'll  irget  that   night.     It  was  like  pulling 

a  boat  in  the  Arctic  ocean.  Cold!  And  that  ice. 
Hi  Connolly,  he's  my  mate,  an  old  Glo'sterman,  poles 
the  i  and  we  half  pull,  half  push  her  over  to 

the  schooner  and  take  o:T  her  crew.  Then  she  drifts 
over  to  the  Brooklyn  shore  and  Milk 

Well,  I  guess  that's  about  all.  Medal?  Yes,  I 
got  a  medal  Here  it  is,  the  gold  one,  fer  pulling  out 
a  fireman,  and  that  was  a  tough  one.  He  walked  off 
the  dock  toot  o'  Cherry  street,  and  I  had  to  hit  him  on 
the  neck  to  stun  him  before  he'd  lay  quiet  and  let  me 
tow  him  in. 


T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  JOURNALIST   VM»  ORATOR 

"If  the  appearance,  manners,  habits,  and  person- 
ality of  Thomas  Power  O'Connor  are  to  be  taken  as 
criterion?."  says  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  "freeing 
Ireland  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  occupations  in 
which  a  gentleman  can  engage."  In  his  present  tour 
of  the  country,  speaking  upon  the  Irish  question  and 
other  matters  of  public  import,  Americans  have  been 
given  an  "opportunity  to  see  and  hear  one  of  the  great 
orators  of  the  world  in  action."  The  Republic  goes 
on  to  describe  him: 

His  work  for  the  opprest  Irish  farmers  and  laborers 
has  endowed  Mr.  O'Connor  with  the  firm  fiber  of  vir- 
ility upon  which  his  graces  and  accomplishments  are 
overlaid  as  pure  gold  chases  the  surface  of  a  fine  steel 
blade.  On  the  powerful  and  resilient  framework  of 
steel  which  his  labors  for  humanity  in  the  furnace  of 
ignorance,  cupidity,  prejudice,  and  strife  have  forged. 
have  been  laid  all  the  graces  that  art  and  education 
can  endow  the  man  with. 

Mr.  O'Connor  has  been  most  fortunate.  He  was 
born  good-looking.  He  was  born  Irish,  and  with  an 
opportunity  to  devote  his  life  to  the  cause  of  patriot- 
ism. Many  men  quite  as  well  born  and  quite  as  good- 
looking  had  the  same  opportunity,  but  failed  to  em- 
brace or  make  the  most  of  it. 

Born,  therefore,  with  good  looks,  an  average 
amount  of  intelligence,  much  energy .  yet  with  a  proper 
compound  of  the  dramatic  and  poetical  fervor  of  the 
Irish  race  interwrought  with  his  energy  and  prac- 
ticality. Mr.  O'Connor  found  embodied  in  himself  all  ' 
the  elements  which  contribute  to  success.  He  was 
a  well-balanced  man.  There  have  been  more  brilliant 
members  of  his  party,  but  they  failed  to  attain  his 
eminence  because  they  lacked  his  perfect  balance  and 
poise.  Men  who  had  as  much  balance  lacked  his 
dramatic  fervor  and  poetical  imagination.  Men  who 
had  dash  and  fire  lacked  his  application  of  energy. 
To  paraphrase  the  oft-quoted  Antony: 
"for  the  elements 

So  mixed  in  his.  that  Nature  might  stand  up, 

And  say  to  all  the  world:  This  is  a  Man." 

His  consummate  grace  of  gesture  is  amazing.  It  is 
said  that  thirty  years  ago  William  Ewart  Gladstone, 
another  famous  orator,  lecturing  at  Oxford  upon 
"Oratory."  cited  the  leading  Irish  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  examples  of  beautiful  and  grace- 
ful public  speaking,  and  especially  referred  to  "a 
boy  named  O'Connor,  whose  joints  seem  to  be  made 
of  elastic  and  whose  angles  are  all  curves."    .... 

While  the  voice  of  the  Irish  patriot  is  not  what 
Americans  would  call  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  useful 
for  all  oratorical  purposes.  Mr.  O'Connor  is  not  a 
declaimer  nor  an  elocutionist,  but  he  is  a  beautiful 
public  speaker.  His  voice  is  sweet  and  full  and  res- 
onant; he  has  perfect  control  of  it  in  fortissimo  and 
pianissimo,  in  all  the  registers,  as  is  said  of  singers. 
He  is  not  what  Americans  call  a  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" orator;  he  does  not  appeal  alone  to  the  sym- 
pathies or  the  feelings. 

His  speech  marks  and  discovers  the  manifold  qual- 
ities of  the  man.  He  is  logical,  above  all  convincing, 
point-making,  witty,  humorous,  sympathetic,  pa- 
thetic, virile,  feminine,  rough,  and  tender  as  the  moods 
and  tenses  of  his  subject  change.  He  can  drop  his 
"voice  to  pianissimo  as  he  laments  Ireland's  wrongs  and 


Try  a  Bit  of 

Winter 

Gardening 

The  new  invention  for  hotbeds 

and  coldframes  never  needs  covering. 

Two  layers  of  glass  instead  of  one. 

Try  the  Back-to-Land  Plan.  Know  the  pleasure  and  broader  life  that  you  can 
get  from  just  a  bit  of  winter  gardening.  Sunlight  Sash  increases  the  size,  quality 
and  rapidity  of  growth  of  plants ;  it  saves  nearly  all  the  labor  and  all  the  risk. 


Some  of  the  things  you  can  grow 

It  gives  you  fresh  vegetables  and  exquisite 
flowers  ahead  of  the  season  when  most  appre- 
ciated. You  ran  use  your  frame  all  the  year 
round.  Can  force  beets,  early  cabbage,  cau- 
liflower, celery,  egg-plants,  muskmelons, 
peppers  and  tomatoes — can  raise  your  own 
violets  and  pansies  and  can  have  cosmos  a 
month  earlier  than  ever  before.  Pays  for  it- 
self in  a  single  season  if  you  wish  to  sell  some 
plants.     Sure  to  pay  for  your  own  table. 

The  double  glass  does  it 

With  it,  after  your  plants  are  started,  you 
have  practically  nothing  to  do  but  air  them, 
and  watch  them  grow.  No  covering  or  un- 
covering. The  dry  air  between  the  two  layers 
of  glass  is  the  best  non-conductor  there  is — 
much  better  protection  than  mats  or  boards. 
Keeps  in  the  warmth — keeps  out  the  cold. 

Recommended  by  men  who  know 

Used  by  such  men  as  Bolton  Hall,  intensive 
farming  authority  and  author  of  Three  Acres 
and  Liberty;  by  R.  L.  Watts,  Professor  of 
Horticulture  at  Pennsylvania   State  College; 


or  Hot-beds 
and  Cold-frames 


by  L.  H.Cooch,  editor  The  Practical  Farmer, 
by  Prof.  Craig,  of  Agricultural  Dept.  at 
Cornell  and  by  State  Agricultural  Colleges. 

Plants  need  light 

The  more  of  it,  the  better.  The  Sunlight 
Sash  lets  in  all  the  light  all  the  time.  By  doing 
away  with  mats,  shutters  and  boards,  the 
Sunlight  Sash  has  cut  out  practically  all  the 
work.  You  can  handle  hotbeds  in  half  the  time. 

Mr.  Jahn  D.  Mottier,  Jr., 
of  Boswell,  Ind.,  writes: 
"Your  sash  are  the  only  ones 
for  the  business  and  I  have 
been  growing  plants  for 
twentyyears.  I  wish  I  had  a 
hundred  of  them." 

Writ©  for  thi*  catalog 

It  tells  about  the  making  of 
coldframes  and  hotbeds;  where 
to  put  your  beds;  how  others 
got  earlier,  stronger  plants,  etc. 

Many  thousands  of  Sunlight  Sash  are  in  ttseon 
private  estates,  in  city  and  suburban  totslargeijitul 
small,  from  Middle  Canada  to  Southern  Florida. 
Wherever  you  live,  you  can  accomplish  a  great 
deal  even  with  five  sash. 

Writeforfour  plans  fora  five  sash  frame.  Full 
definiteinforniation  with  cost  will  be  gladly  given. 

Get  our  freight  prepaid  proposition.  Order  early 
to  insure  prompt  shipment.  Fast  freight,  safe 
delivery  guaranteed. 

Agents  Wanted  —  The  wonderful  success  of 
Sunlight  Sash  makes  it  a  good  paying  proposition 
to  agents.  75%  of  our  trial  orders  last  year  re- 
ordered this  year  in  lots  ranging  from5to  100  sash. 
Write  for  your  territory  today. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co., 
950  East  Broadway,  Louisville,  Ky. 


A  Christmas  Present  For  You 

To  give  to  particular  friends 

FRANCE'S  GREATEST  PRODUCT 

ED.  PINAUD'S 

LILAC  VEGETAL 

Exquisite,  lasting,  containing  the  very  soul  of  the  living  flower.  75 
cents  6  oz.  bottle,  in  an  attractive  box.  Such  great  value  was  never  before 
offered  by  ED.  PINAUD  nor  any  other  perfumer. 

Lilac  Vegetal  is  for  handkerchief,  atomizer  and  bath.  The  favorite 
perfume  and  toilet  water  of  thousands  the  world  over. 

If  you  desire  to  try  it  before  buying,  send  us  5  cents  to-day  for  a  Christ- 
mas sample  bottle.  The  supply  of  samples  is  limited — please  don't  ask  for 
more  than  one  and  write  at  once  to  avoid  disappointment.  The  sample  is  a 
miniature  of  the  6  oz.  bottle. 

Address  our  American  Offices 

PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 

DEPT.  715 

ED.  PINAUD  BLDG.  NEW  YORK 
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A  Christmas  Gift 

that  will  bring  comfort 

to  those  who  wear 
Glasses  on  and  off. 


The  AUTOMATIC 
§3»  HOLDER 

winds  the  chain  on  a  spring  roller 

when   glasses   are   not  in  use  and 

keeps    them    safe     and    handy. 

The  holder  illustrated  above  in    *|    -»-« 
Rolled  Gold  Plate     -     -     -     -    $l.lD 

Worn  as  shewn  in  loiver  cut. 

Catalogue  Showing  36  Styles 
Free  on  Request 

Sold  by  Jewelers  and 
Opticians.  By  mail  if 
your  dealer  hasn't  it. 

50c.  and  up.  Our  name 
on  back  guarantees  it. 
Established  1832. 

Ketcham    &    McDougall 
17-E  Maiden  Lane,  New  York 


FOR  CHRISTMAS 


Will    Delight    Your 
Friends. 

Attaches  to  chair  or 
rocker  in  3  seconds.  Ad- 
justable. 

Holds  book  or  maga- 
zine just  where  you  want 
it.  Send  For  It.  $2.50  Postpaid.  Copper  or  Nickel 
plated. 

THE  REST-U  BOOK  HOLDER  CO. 

2164  E.  73d  St.  Cleveland,  Ohio 


TheRightLight 

'^    In  the  Right  Place 

0s-      i 


Gift  Appreciated 
by  the  Whole  Family 
What  more  pleasing 
3»C  I  Xmas  gift  can  you  im- 

agine than  the  Badger 
Portable  Lamp? 
For  Father,  for  Mother,  for  Sister  or  for  Brother 
■ — it  will  please  them  all. 

It  brings  the  light  just  where  you  want  it — on 
the  work  and  not  in  the  eyes. 

You  can  carry  it  into  any  room  in  the  house — 

in  the  library,  in  the  parlor  or  in  the  dressing  room. 

It's  just  the  thing  to  read ,  sew,  shave  or  dress  by. 

BADGER  PORTABLE  LAMP  will  give  you  the  light  just 
where     and   at     just    the 
It    will    give    you 
And  can 


angle  you  may  happen  to  need  it. 

the  light  from  a  hundred  different  angles. 


be  adjusted  from  1%  to  5  feet  from  the  floor. 
Saves  Light  Bills  The  Badger  gives  you  the  light 
"  just  where  it  is  needed.  It  elimi- 
nates waste.  For  one  lamp  in  a  Badger  Portable  is 
equal  to  half  a  dozen  in  a  chandelier. 

Ask  your  electric  supply  dealer  or  department  store 
for  the  Badger— demand  the  Badger.  Accept  no  im- 
itations. Look  for  the  name  Badger  on  th«  base. 
We  will  send  the  Badger  on  upproval,  express  prepaid. 

*»*FREE   TRIAL   COt/PO/V»«  ••••••« 


I  herewith  deposit  $5.00  (price  of  lamp  complete)  for  which 
please  send  me  the  Badger  Portable  Lamp.    If  i  am  not  ■  i 
satisfied  at  the  end  of  ten  days'  trial   I  will   return   the    lamp 
and  my  money  shall  be  promptly  refunded  without  question. 

Xante  — 

■  State 


Town- 
Dealer's  Xante - 


THE  VOTE-BERGER  CO.,  37  Gand  Street,  La  Crosse,  Wii 


carry  it  to  fortissimo  as  he  relates  the  story  of   hfff 
successful  fight. 

He  puts  his  points  with  all  the  piercing  quality  of 
a  trained  advocate  and  hammers  them  home  with  all 
the  fervid  oratory  of  the  patriot.  But  he  is  never 
bellowing  about  "Freedom,"  "Arise  ye  slaves." 
"  Wearin'  o'  the  Green,"  "  British  blood,"  and  all  that 
claptrap.  He  recognizes,  after  all,  the  Irish  question 
is  not  an  Irish  question  alone,  but  the  question  of 
humanity. 

Comparing  him  with  other  great  Irish  leaders,  The 
Republic  remarks: 

Above  him  in  point  of  service  were  Mr.  Parnell,  who 
is  dead;  Mr.  Sexton,  the  greatest  financial  expert  in 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  John  Dillon. 

Mr.  O'Connor  is  a  greater  propagandist  than  any  of 
them,  in  that  he  has  been  a  great  journalist.  He  has 
written  for  the  papers  of  the  world.  He  is  a  finished 
debater,  a  polished  diplomat;  of  the  highest  type  of 
statesman,  not  of  Ireland,  but  of  the  world. 

Polished  as  a  great  Frenchman,  patient  as  a  great 
Englishman,  keen  as  a  great  American,  stedfast  as 
a  great  German,  patriotic  as  an  Irishman,  he  is  one  of 
the  magnificent  personalities,  not  of  Ireland  alone, 
but  of  the  entire  world. 
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Rex  E.  Beach,  author  of  "  The  Spoilers  "  and 
"The  Barrier,"  tells  in  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean  of  an 
Alaskan  hunting-trip  which  he  took  in  company  with 
his  brother-in-law,  Fred  Stone,  the  comedian.  Arri- 
ving at  Cordova  after  a  five-days'  northward  voyage 
from  Seattle  on  a  "typical  ratty  Alaskan  steamer," 
they  secured  a  guide,  Joe  Iback  by  name.  With  him 
and  the  two  bear-dogs,  Jack  and  Jill,  which  they 
had  brought  with  them,  they  scoured  the  country 
round  for  five  strenuous  days.  But  they  failed  to  get 
a  single  shot  at  a  bear,  and  decided  to  go  "down  the 
sound  in  a  fast  launch  toward  an  island  which  for 
years  has  been  shunned  because  of  its  ugly  bears." 
Here,  only  a  few  days  before,  "a  pair  of  native  hunt- 
ers had  been  chased  into  a  camp  by  a  herd  of  grizzlies." 
To  quote  from  Mr.  Beach's  narrative: 

Into  a  shallow  uncharted  bay  we  felt  our  course, 
past  cliffs  white  with  millions  of  gulls,  under  towering 
columns  of  rock,  which  thrust  wicked  fangs  up  through 
a  swirling  ten- mile  tide  and  burst  into  clouds  of 
shrieking  birds  at  our  approach. 

We  anchored  abreast  of  two  tumble-down  shacks, 
and,  as  the  afternoon  was  young,  prepared  for  ex- 
ploration. Ahead  of  us  rolling  hills  rose  to  a  bolder 
range,  which  formed  the  background  of  the  island. 
The  timbered  slopes  were  broken  by  meadows  of 
brilliant  green,  floored  not  with  grass,  but  with  oozy 
moss. 

"We've  got  three  guns  in  the  party,"  said  Joe, 
noting  the  preparations  of  Little,  the  owner  of  the 
launch,  "so  I'll  take  the  camera  instead  of  my  rifle. 
If  we  see  a  bear,  them  dogs  can't  trip  up  more  than 
two  of  us,  which  will  leave  one  man  to  shoot  and  one 
man  to  use  the  machine." 

For  hours  we  had  tramped  the  likeliest  looking 
country  we  had  seen,  so  I  suggested  that  we  divide 
in  order  to  cover  more  territory.  Fred  and  Little, 
escorted  by  Jack  and  Jill,  headed  toward  the  flats, 
while  Joe  and  I  turned  upward  toward  the  heights. 

Away  we  paddled  over  the  crater  lakes  half  choked 
and  hidden  under  fifty  feet  of  snow,  skidding  down 
crusted  slopes,  lowering  ourselves  hand  over  hand 
down  gutters,  where  the  snow-water  drenched  us 
from  above.  In  time  we  left  the  deeper  snows  for 
thick  brush,  broken  by  open  patches,  and  a  io-o'clock 
twilight  was  on  us  when  we  found  a  fresh  track.  The 
moss  had  slipt  and  torn  beneath  the  animal's 
weight,  and  the  sharp  slashes  of  the  claws  had  not 
yet  filled  with  seepage. 

"He's  close  by,"  said  Joe,  shifting  the  camera. 
"Gee!  I  wish  I'd  brought  my  gun  instead  of  this 
thrashing-machine,"  and  for  the  first  time  I  realized 
that  I  had  a  new,  small-calibered  rifle  with  me,  and 
had  selected  this  day  to  try  it,  not  expecting  to  have 
to  rely  upon  it. 

"There  he  is,"  I  called  sharply.  "Look  out  for 
yourself." 

I  stept  to  the   edge  of  the  bluff ,  for  after  my  fir.  t 
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glimpse  that  angry  fur  had  disappeared — and  looked 
down  directly  into  the  countenance  of  the  largest 
|y  in  the  world  I  Halted  by  our  approach,  he 
had  paused  iust  under  the  crest. 

I  have  seen  several  Alaskan  bears  at  close  range, 
hut  I  never  saw  one  more  distinctly  than  this,  and  I 
never  saw  a  wickeder  face  than  the  one  which  glared 
up  at  me.  His  muzzle  was  as  gray  as  a  '  whistler's" 
the  silver  hairs  of  his  shoulders  wen  on  end  like 
quills,  while  his  little  pig  eyes  were  bloodshot  and 
j:ij;. 

"What  luck'"  I  thought  wildly,  as  the  ritle  sights 
cuddled  together,  but  in  that  fraction  of  a  second 
before  the  finger  crooks,  out  from  the  brush  behind 
him  scrambled  another  bear,  a  great,  lean,  high- 
quartered  brute  of  cinnamon  shade,  appearing,  to 
my  startled  eyes,  to  >tand  as  tall  as  a  heifer. 

Now,  I  never  happened  to  be  quite  so  intimate  with 
a  pair  of  grizzlies  before,  and  since  that  moment  I 
have  frequently  wondered  how  they  happened  to  im- 
press me  so  strongly  with  the  idea  of  a  crowd.  The 
woods  seemed  suddenly  filled  with  bear,  and  involun- 
tarily I  swept  the  glades  below  to  see  if  this  were-  a 
procession,  or  a  bear  carnival  of  some  sort.  That 
instant's  weakness  cost  me  the  finest  pelt  I  ever  saw, 
for  at  my  movement  bear  No.  i  leapt,  and  as  I 
swung  back  to  cover  him,  I  saw  only  a  brown  (lank 
disappearing  behind  a  barrier  of  projecting  logs.  At 
this  distance  I  dared  not  take  a  chance  on  other  than 
a  head  shot,  so  I  jumped  back,  peering  through  the 
brush  at  our  level,  hoping  to  see  him  as  he  emerged. 

Joe  rushed  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  hills  as  if 
about  to  assault  the  cinnamon  with  his  camera,  step- 
ping directly  between  me  and  where  I  expected  bear 
No.  i  to  show. 

"Shoot!  Shoot!  Give  it  to  him  before  he  gets 
up  here,"  he  yelled  hoarsely. 

"Get  out  of  the  way,"  I  shouted,  with  my  eyes 
glued  upon  the  vegetation  at  his  back. 

He  was  still  screaming,  "  Shoot!  Shoot! "  when  his 
voice  rose  to  a  squeak,  for  up  through  the  under- 
growth lunged  the  big  cinnamon,  nearly  trampling 
him.  The  bear  rose  to  its  hind  legs  and  snorted, 
while  Joe  did  a  brisk  dance,  side-stepping  neatly  from 
underneath  his  photographic  harness  and  fairly  kick- 
ing himself  up  and  out  of  his  rubier  boots.  Before 
either  foot-gear  or  camera  had  ended  its  (light  he  had 
sized  up  the  dimensions  of  every  spruce  tree  within  a 
radius  of  forty  rods,  and  was  headed  for  the  most 
promising. 

"Come  on!  Let's  get  after  them,"  I  shouted,  and 
away  we  went  up  the  mountainside,  running  till  we 
were  breathless,  guided  plainly  by  great  patches  i  f 
torn  moss  and  heavy  indentations.  We  ran  up  grade 
until  I  stumbled  and  staggered  from  exhaustion;  we 
ran  until  my  legs  gave  out  and  my  lungs  burst;  ran 
until  I  feared  I  should  die  at  the  next  knoll,  and  kept 
on  running  until  I  feared  I  might  not  die  at  the  next 
knoll.  Up,  up,  and  up  we  went,  until  200  yards  above 
a  moving  spot  amid  the  timber  halted  us. 

But  my  legs  refused  to  propel  me  faster  than  a 
miserable  walk,  so  I  turned  the  gun  over  to  him  and 
he  floundered  away,  while  I  flopped  to  my  back  in 
the  center  of  a  wet  moss  patch  and  hoped  a  bear 
would  come  and  get  me. 

Ten  minutes  later  I  heard  him  empty  the  magazine. 
but  as  he  reappeared  I  knew  the  shots  had  been  long 
ones. 

Stone  and  Little,  having  covered  the  flats  un- 
successfully, were  rowing  into  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
when  we  slid  down  the  bluff  above  the  launch,  but  at 
my  recital  of  our  adventure  Fred  went  violently  in- 
sane, and  was  for  setting  out  for  the  scene  of  our  en- 
counter at  once.  Eventually  he  was  calmed,  and  we 
rolled  up  for  a  few  hours'  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  launch. 

After  this  day's  hunting  followed  what  Mr.  Beach 
calls  "as  heart-breaking  a  week  as  I  ever  endured," 
a  week  which  he  sums  up  thus: 

Every  morning  we  were  off  early,  to  drag  ourselves 
in  ten,  twelve,  perhaps  fourteen  hours  later,  utterly 
exhausted.  Every  noon  we  stopt  to  dry  out  over 
a  smoky  fire,  for  an  hour's  work  on  the  slopes  threw 
us  into  a  dripping  perspiration,  which  the  chill  wind 
discovered  at  the  first  breathing-spell.  Our  feet  were 
constantly  wet  from  the  melting  snow,  and  the  rain 
did  what  remained  to  be  done.  We  stood  barelegged 
and  shivering  in  the  snow,  our  feet  on  strips  of  bark, 
the  while  we  scorched  our  underclothes  and  swore  at 
the  weather. 

During  this  time  Joe,  the  guide,  managed  to  shoot 
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a  good -si  zed  grizzly  and  a  cub  while  hunting  by  him- 
self. But  Mr.  Beach  became  thoroughly  disheartened 
and  one  morning,  while  the  others  set  forth  with 
their  guns,  he  went  fishing  in  the  channel.  To  quote 
further: 

Having  drifted  opposite  the  mouth  of  a  tiny  creek 
without  a  strike.  I  rowed  ashore  and  wandered  aim- 
lessly back  into  the  open  flat  through  which  the  stream 
meandered.  It  was  the  first  time  since  landing  in 
Alaska  that  I  had  been  without  my  gun,  and  within 
300  yards  from  the  shore  I  encountered  fresh  bear 
tracks.  As  I  regarded  them  a  movement  at  my  back 
caused  me  to  whirl,  and  there,  where  I  could  have  hit 
him  with  a  stone,  was  my  bear  observing  me  curiously. 

We  looked  each  other  over  for  several  moments. 
We  were  both  blonds,  altho  his  fur  was  a  bit  lighter 
than  mine.  When  I  moved  his  hair  rose;  when  he 
moved,  my  hair  did  the  same.  He  was  much  the 
larger  of  the  two.  I  matched  him  up  with  my  dining- 
room  rug,  and  he  went  all  right.  I  must  likewise 
have  harmonized  with  some  color  scheme  of  his,  for 
he  took  a  step  toward  me  engagingly. 

Remembering  that  my  hunting-knife  was  in  the 
gunwhale  of  the  skiff  and  my  rifle  way  across  the  bay, 
I  closed  the  interview  and  went  after  them.  It  was 
a  nice  cool  day,  and  I  hurried  a  bit.  Yojj.  see,  this 
was  the  first  bear  I  had  encountered  which  really 
matched  my  furniture  and,  in  fact,  there  were  sundry- 
reasons  why  I  increased  my  normal  speed  of  limb. 

Two  hours  later  I  stumbled  out  of  the  woods, 
sweaty,  smelling  of  blood,  and  supremely  proud  of  a 
wet,  heavy  skin,  which  dragged  upon  my  aching 
shoulders,  its  points  trailing  on  the  ground  behind  me. 

As  I  gloated  barbarically  over  the  magnificent 
carcass,  up  from  the  woods  across  the  bay  came  the 
sound  of  four  quick,  faint  shots,  "Bang!  Bang! 
Bang!  Bang!"  as  if  Fred  and  Joe  were  answering 
my  recent  fusillade. 

It  took  me  an  hour  to  finish  the  skinning,  and  as  I 
reached  the  launch  I  heard  wild  shouting  across  the 
mud  flats.  On  the  fringe  of  the  timber  we  saw  the 
two  boys. 

"They've  got  a  bear,"  I  yelled  gleefully.  "Fred 
has  got  one  at  last."  And  ten  minutes  later,  while 
still  a  half-mile  distant,  he  began  to  tell  me  about  it. 
I  answered  with  my  story,  neither  of  us  distinguishing 
more  than  the  din  of  his  own  voice. 

"I  got "  came  Fred's  rejoicing,  while  the  sun 

glinted  on  Joe's  white  teeth — "big  grizzly — color — 
match — bungalow  exactly!" 

I  ran  toward  them,  joining  in  a  muddy  war  dance 
on  the  sandbar,  which  had  so  kindly  delayed  our 
departure. 

We  all  talked  at  once,  but  my  companion  had  more 
ground  for  joy  than  I,  for  this  was  his  first  bear,  and 
it  had  charged  unexpectedly  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet. 

"She  was  coming  so  fast  when  I  saw  her  that  I 
didn't  have  time  to  get  scared,"  said  Fred,  "and  it 
took  four  shots  to  drop  her." 

"He  only  had  four  shells  in  his  gun,"  Joe  chimed 
in,  admiringly.  "He  could  almost  touch  her  when 
she  fell." 

"  We  came  back  for  you  and  the  camera.  Get  your 
gun  quick  and  come  with  us;  you  never  saw  so  many 
bear  signs  in  your  life." 

"They've  all  left  the  hills  for  the  flats,"  declared 
our  guide.  "That's  why  we've  had  such  bad  luck. 
We'll  get  a  boat-load  before  dark."  So,  taking  time 
to  gulp  a  mouthful  of  cold  food,  we  headed  back 
toward  the  thickets  where  Fred  had  disproved  the  old 
theory  that  your  bear  is  a  peaceful  brute  and  will 
never  deliberately  attack  a  man. 


Optician, 
Manufacturer  of  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical  Appliances 
KIM'  Bust  'HU\  Street,  Sew   York 


THE  CAREER   OF  ZELAYA 

The  career  of  the  latest  Latin-American  despot  to 
rouse  the  ire  of  Uncle  Sam  is  often  likened  to  that  of 
Cipriano  Castro,  who  kept  Venezuela  in  the  limelight 
while  he  acted  as  its  President.  The  similarity  be- 
tween Zelaya  and  Castro,  however,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  lies  only  in 
their  manner  of  government.  Castro  was  the  son  of 
a  poor  sheep-herder,  while  the  Nicaraguan  dictator 
"was  born  amid  comparative  affluence."  "Castro's 
methods  were  crude  and  bungling;  Zelaya's  marked 
with  the  cunning  and  skill  of  a  practised  intriguer." 
Of  the  life  and  more  prominent  traits  of  this  resource- 
ful trouble-maker,  who  seems  now  to  have  ventured 
too  far,  we  read: 


Gifts  That  Are  Different 

THE  STORY-CALENDARS  are  really  unique. 
They  are  so  different  from  others  that  they  mark 
an  epoch  in  calendar-making.  As  gifts  they  are  the 
season's  best  offering. 

The  Dickens  Story-Calendar 

Compiled  by  J.  Linton  Engle 
Contains  J3  complete  Dickens 
stories,  selected  for  their  humor 
and  pathos,  such  as  "Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber  Will  Never  Desert  Mr. 
Micaivber ,"  "  Sam  Welter's 
Valentine,''  the  "Funeral  0/ 
Little  Nell,"  etc.  Each  story 
is  illustrated  with  reproductions 
in  miniature  of  the  famous  draw- 
ings of  "  Phiz,"  Cruikshank  and 
othernoted  Dickens  illustrators. 
The  size  of  the  calendar  is  9X  11 
inches.  The  sheets,  one  for 
eai  h  week,  are  bound  with  brass 
rings  and  suspended  by  a  rich  blue  cord.  All  Dickens 
lovers  will  welcome  this  calendar  as  they  would  no 
other  gift.     Price,   $1.00. 


Washington  Story-Calendar $.'.00 

Lincoln  "  "  .00 

Franklin  "  "  75 

American  Flag-Calendar        60 


Garden  Calendar 1.00 

Bibliomaniac's  Calendar SO 

Children's  Calendar SO 

FRANKLIN  PRINTING  COMPANY 

508  Ludlow  Street,  Philadelphia 


CQ  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  fjn 

****  IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  l»UU 

THE  QUALITY   MUST  PLEASE  YOU  OR  YOUR  MONEY   REFUNDED 
SAMPLE   CARDS    OR   WEDDING   INVITATIONS  UPON  REQUEST 
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SUCCESSFUL  MEN  OF  TO-DAY 

w    and  What  They  Say  of  Success 

New  and  revised  editArn.      Wilbur  F.  f  rafts. 

Such  as  Roosevelt,  Carnegie, 
Wanamaker,  Bryan,  Grover 
Cleveland,  Justice  Brewer,  Dr. 
R.  S.  Mac Arthurjohn  D.Long, 
and  others.  A  grand  book  for 
Young  Men — i2mo,  cloth,  $1. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

NI  rt  YORK  and  LONDON 


Can't 
slip  off 
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shoulders 


ATWOOD 

>A.S  USPENDERS 


Fits  all  kinds  of  shoulders  —  square, 
round  or  sloping.  Adjustable  at  5  dif- 
ferent points.  Made  to  make  friend*. 
Order    by    mail    direct    or    from    yout     dealer. 

Dept.  "C" 
ATWOOD    SUSPENDER    CO. 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.  CENTS 


50 
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He  gttm  up  as  a  1h>\-  iii  comparative  luxury,  .mi! 
WAS  sent  abroad  to  school,  living  for  several  years  in 

Europe,  principally  in  Paris,  where  his  life  was  largely 
devote*!   to  self  amusement       When  he  returned   to 

the  colTec  plantation  he  probably  found  life  there  dull 
and  uninteresting,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  took 
up  r  it  advising  and  then  openly  advocating 

reforms  in  what  he  called  an  obsolete  government. 
It  is  said  that  reduced  circumstances  in  his  family  and 
the  fact  that  lie  had  no  profession  to  fall  back  upon 
led  him  into  polities  for  a  living. 

He  tirst  appeared  as  a  leader  in  one  of  the  cat 
of  Managua  during  a  local  election.  There  n 
serious  disturbance,  and  Zclaya  was  one  of  those  who 
planned  it  His  activities  excited  the  fears  of  the 
go\  eminent  leaders,  and  as  there  appears  to  be  a 
wholesome  respect  for  political  trouble  makers  in 
these  Latin  republics,  Zelaya  was  accorded  such 
marked  attention  that  one  dark  night  he  disappeared 

President  Charmora  had  banished  him.  Probably 
for  his  family's  sake  a  worse  fate  was  spared  him. 
Zelaya  immediately  sought  service  under  General 
Barrios,  the  then  ruler  of  Guatemala,  and  through 
his  foreign  acquaintances  obtained  a  commission  in 
the  Guatemalan  army  There  Zelaya  served  for 
a  number  of  years,  anil  got  the  training  that  made 
him  the  clever  politician,  the  intriguer,  the  master  of 
men,  and  the  dashing  soldier  of  fortune  he  became. 

By  garrisoning  the  towns  in  Guatemala,  connecting 
them  by  telegraph  wires,  and  organizing  a  strict 
military  government.  Barrios  put  an  end  to  the 
revolutions  that  had  terrorized  and  impoverished  the 
country.  Zelaya  not  only  qualified  as  an  officer  in 
this  army  of  pacification,  but  Barrios  soon  took  him 
upon  his  personal  staff,  gave  him  commands,  and  thus 
afforded  him  every  opportunity  to  observe  the  policy 
of  a  successful  soldier  and  dictator. 

Zelaya  was  with  Barrios  all  through  his  plotting  and 
planning  to  effect  the  unification  of  the  Republics  of 
Central  America,  and  saw  the  final  accomplishment 
of  the  scheme.  He  also  witnessed  the  withdrawal 
of  Salvador,  and  marched  with  Barrios  at  the  head  of 
30.000  men,  said  to  be  the  grandest  army  Central 
America  ever  saw,  to  attempt  to  drive  the  recalcitrant 
little  Republic  into  the  union.  In  the  battle  that 
followed  General  Barrios  fell  while  leading  his  soldiers 
to  victory,  and  Zelaya  returned  with  the  army  to  the 
capital  of  Guatemala,  to  be  promoted  and  decorated 
for  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Zelaya  then  returned  to  Nicaragua,  lived  in  retire- 
ment for  a  while,  but  in  1893  turned  against  his 
fellow  revolutionists,  whom  he  had  helped  to  defeat 
President  Sacasa,  and.  with  his  own  troops  at  his  back, 
declared  himself  dictator,  "reorganized  the  adminis- 
tration, and  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  people  tell- 
ing them  that  Nicaragua  was  about  to  develop  its 
great  natural  resources  and  take  its  proper  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  western  hemisphere."  He 
has  been  in  office  ever  since.  He  has  controlled  the 
legislature,  the  army,  and  the  mayors  of  the  prim  ipa! 
cities  and  towns,  levied  assessments  for  the  support  of 
the  Government  and  put  those  in  prison  who  refused 
to  pay.  In  order  to  procure  more  funds  Zelaya  had 
a  law  passed  restricting  the  sale  or  manufacture  of 
certain  products,  including  liquors,  tobacco,  dyna- 
mite, powder,  hides,  and  leather,  to  certain  companies 
named  by  the  Government,  and  in  which,  of  course, 
he    was    personally    interested.     To    quote    further: 

Soap  was  one  of  the  articles  the  Government  placed 
under  restricted  sale,  and  tiiis  concession  Zelaya 
awarded  to  his  son-in-law.  Matches  were  another. 
In  Nicaragua  gas  is  unknown,  and  electrical  illumina 
tion  is  just  being  installed.  Kerosene  is  the  principal 
means  for  the  illumination  of  dwellings  and  places  of 
business.  The  Government  demands  that  kerosene 
be  purchased  only  from  the  company  which  has  the 
concession  to  sell  it,  and,  as  it  is  an  article  that  must 
be  used  by  all,  the  monopoly  is  a  great  hardship  upon 
all  classes.  For  generations  the  people  of  the  mari- 
time districts  made  a  living  through  the  manufacture 
of  salt  by  evaporating  sea-water.  The  Government 
decree  made  vhis  industry  illegal,  and  rich  and  poor 
alike  after  that  were  forced  to  buy  salt  from  a  com- 
pany. Hundreds  of  families  were  thus  thrown  out  of 
an  occupation 

(Continued  on  page  1108) 


The  Best  Protection  for 
The  World's  Best  Books 

The  widespread  use  of  books  for  Christmas 
gif  ts  has  prompted  us  to  publish  lists  of  the 
5,  10,  25,  50  and  100  "best  books, "  for  children 
and  adults,  as  selected  by  such  authorities  as 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  John  Ruskin,  Canon 
Farrar,  Dr.  Eliot,  Sir  John  Lubbock,  etc. 
Sent  free  on  request. 

For  Christmas  gifts  Slobe^Veroicke  Book- 
cases are  most  acceptable.  They  are  built  in 
sections  or  units,  that  interlock  and  can  be  built 
up  into  stacks  of  any  desired  height  or  width. 
You  can  start  with  one  or  more  units,  and  add 
to  them  as  your  books  increase. 

S  lobe  ^V&trt)  ick« 
Elastic  Bookcases 

have  such  special  features  of  superiority  as  the  patent 
equalizer  to  prevent  doors  from  binding,  the  interlocking 
strip  to  insure  true  alignment  and  are  6old  at  uniform 
price*,  freight  prepaid  everywhere. 

The  Globe- Wernicke  trade-mark  is  your  guarantee 
of  quality — your  protection  againstinferiority — your  assur- 
ance of  being  able  to  obtain  duplicates  at  any  future  time. 

Write  for  Handsomely  Illustrated  Catalogue 

containing  25  original  designs  for  home  libraries — describ- 
ing the  distinct  styles  and  finishes  of  Globe- Wernicke 
Bookcases— quoting  prices  on  every  size  and  style  made. 
Mailed  free,  with  lists  of  "World's  Best  Books"  upon 
receipt  of  the  coupon  below. 
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HAWEIS  "AMERICAN   HUMORISTS" 

I"  O  O  AVC    on   Washington   Irving,  Oliver  I    ■",  TT  ^\  r  Ttfo    ni-  V?Ti.-  St       es  m 

bOOAlO    Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  I  ^elf- Healing.      By   WALTER    DE  VOE.       i2mo, 

Lowell,  Artemcs  Ward,  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte.     Cloth,  I  <-loth.     $i.oo,  net;  by  mail,  $i.io. 

75c;  Paper,  iSc.     FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  N.  Y.  J  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,    NEW  YORK 


BOYS,  HERE  IS  A  HUMMER     rprt1 

^^^=  FIRST  INSTALLMENT  ^^=-      ML  MYJ-jlil 

If  you  like  a  story  of  the  American  Revolution,  full  of  action,  adventure,  narrow 
escapes  and  heroism,  to  say  nothing  of  historkal  facts,  you  should  read 

"The  Young  Continentals  at  Bunker  Hill" 

written  by  John  T.  McIntyre,  one  of  the  greatest  boys'  story  writers  of  the 
day.    This  story  and  many  others  are  written  expressly  for 

The  Boys9  Magazine 

First  installment  appears  in  the  January  iaio  issue.     Another  timely  and  thrill- 
ing story  also  begins  in  this  number.   It  is  "Skimming  the  Skies ,"  a  fascinating 

*>torv  about  two  boys  who  build  and  fly  an  air-ship.     Written 

by  Russell  Whitcomk. 

If  you  do  not  find  THE  BOYS'  MAGAZINE  at  your  local 

News-stand  -write  us  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample  copy  free. 

EACH  ISSUE  CONTAINS 


Two  fine  serials,  6  to  8  splendid 
short  stories,  numerous  special 
articles  cleverly  illustrated 
throughout.  Handsome  cover 
in  colors. 


Departments  of  Electricity,  Mechan 
ics,  Photography,  Coins,    Stamps 
and    Curios     that    are     interest- 
ing and  instructive.     All  depart- 
ments attractively  illustrated 


2  Color  Cover.  11x14   inches.     36 
pagefl  for  boys  of  8  to  20  years,    s 

/ 
/       THE 

/  SCOTT  F. 

/      RI'.DKIELD 

/  COMPANY 

/         (>;>!  Main  Slieil 


/ 


Atypical  illustration 

from  the  Boys' 

Magazine. 

Athletic  Dept.  Edited 
by  WALTER  CAMP,  the 
Yale  authority  whose 
ideas  of  true  manly 
sportsmanship  every 
boy  should  read. 


Smeilipoi  t.  Pit. 

For  sale  on  all  news-stands  at  ioc.  a  copy.      Send  $r  FOR  A     /         Enriosfd  find  $1  for 
WHOLE     YEAR'S     SUBSCRIPTION     TO    COMMENCE      /        one  full  year's  subscrip- 
WITH   THE  JANUARY    NUMBER.      APPEARS   BE-     /       *f n  *?  T f  J*^    «**»- 
PORE  XMAS.    A  MORE  SUITABLE  GIFT  COULD     s    wio  &ue 
NOT  BE  SELECTED  FOR  YOUR  BOY.  / 

THE  SCOTT  F.  REDFIELD  COMPANY  ,'    Na,,,e 

651  Main  Street,  Smethport,  Pa.  /     Address  

Subscription  agents  and  magazine    canvassers  should    write       / 

for  our  liberal  offer.     Subscriptions  easy  to  sell.  S       Age ••• 
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The   Greater 
merican    Magazine 

40  More  Pages  Have  Just  Been  Added 

ND  now  The  A?nerican  Magazine  has  144  pages  of  the  livest,  most  brilliant, 
most  interesting  reading  matter  that   was  ever  bound  together   in  one  book. 

The  price  is  about  to  go  up  to   $1.50   a  year — and  we  give  this  opportunity  to 
readers  of  Literary  Digest  to  subscribe  now  at  a  dollar  and  save  money. 

From  cover  to  cover  of  each  issue  there  isn't  a  page  you  can  afford  to  miss. 
More  than  ever  The  American  Magazine  is  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of 
American   life.      The   special    articles   are  live — written  by  the  men  and 
women  who  have  made  special  articles   popular   by   their    vivid  story- 
like stvle.      And  they  are  the  most  important  special   articles  of  the 
dav.      As  to   fiction,  there  is  never  a  story   that  is   not  exceptional 
in  some    way,    either   for  novelty   of   plot,    or    for  humor   or   for 
literary   quality. 

In   quantity  alone,  The  American  Magazine  will  give  its  sub- 
scribers a  stupendous  amount  of  reading — 12  great  serials  by 
the  world's  greatest  novelists,  100  good  stories,  25  fine  poems, 
70  live,  vital  articles,  scores  of  brilliant  character  sketches, 
hundreds  of  illustrations. 

DON'T  MISS 

"The  Spiritual  Unrest,"  a  Vision  of  the  New  Chris- 
tianity, by  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  the  Christmas 
issue,    or     the     story    of    "Hans  Wagner,"    the 
world's  greatest  baseball  player,  in  the  January 
American,  and  be  sure  to    read   "Barbarous 
Mexico"  in  both  issues. 

15c    .V 

On  News-stands    ,  x 


You  can  save  money 
See  opposite  page 
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One  More  Chance 
Before  Price  Goes  Up 

Subscribe  To-day  and  Save  Money 

ERE  are  some  of  the  things  in   next   year's  American  that  vou 
simply  cannot  afrord  to  miss. 

Barbarous    Mexico:     No   story   has  aroused  such   a  stir  as   this   exposition  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs  in   Mexico.      The  State  Department,  the  United  States  Courts,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  all  have  become  involved.      It  is  a  story  that  you  will  read  with 
avidity  and  astonishment. 

"Simon   the    Jester" — a  new  serial  by  William   J.  Locke,    even    better    than 
"Simple  Septimus." 

Stewart     Edward    White     has    a    splendid    true    story    of  out-of-door   life   in 
the  Sierras. 

Ida  Tarbell  tells  the  history  of  Women  in  America. 

Jane  Addams  will  tell  bits  of  the  story  of  her  life. 

There  will   be   stories  and  articles   by  Ray  Stannard   Baker,  Samuel 

Hopkins  Adams,  William  Allen  White,  Lincoln  Steffens,  Wallace 

Irwin,  Eugene  Wood,  Finley  Peter  Dunne,  David  Grayson,  George 

Fitch,    Josephine   Daskam    Bacon,    Hugh    Fullerton,    Lincoln 

Colcord,  O.  Henry,  Brand  Whitlock,  Ellis  Parker  Butler,  and 

many  others. 

New  Departments 

There  will  be  an  article  in  almost  every  issue  devoted  to  out- 
of-door  sports.      Each  issue  will  have  a  theatrical  section — 
each  issue  will  have  a  department  of  hitherto  unpublished 
facts  about  the  best-known  men  and  women  of  the  day. 

40  New  Pages 

The    forty  new   pages    make    The  American  Magazine  bigger — 
brighter — better  than  ever  before.  You've  got  to  read  it — either 
you  will  pay  $1. 80  a  year  at  news-stands  or  you  will  subscribe 
next  month  and  pay  $1.50— or  you  will  subscribe  now  at  $1. 
Better  still,  send  $2 — for  two  years  and  so  save  a  dollar. 
Do  it  to-day — and  we  will  begin  your  subscription  with 
the  January  issue  and  will  send  you  free  the  November 
and  December  numbers  so  that  you  can  have  the  begin- 
ning of  Locke's  wonderful 
story, '  'Simon  the  Jester. 


The  American  ^^* 

Magazine         '^= 

341  Fifth  Avenue 

New  York  <# 


Tear  this  off 

as  a  memo 

to  send  $1  to 

American    Magazine 
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Just  Right  After  Dinner 
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Trv  Thpm f  If  y°u  cant  buy 

iry     lllffll.     Chiclets  in   your 

neighborhood  send  us  ten  cents  for  a 
sample  packet.  Any  jobber  will  sup- 
ply storekeepers  with  Chiclets. 

FRANK  H.  FLEER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  and  Toronto,  Canada 


i 
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BROWN'S 

Bronchial  Troches 

A  convenient  and  effective  remedy  for  Coughs.Hoarse- 
ness.  Bronchial  and  Lung  Troubles.  Invaluable  to 
Singers  and  Speakers  for  clearing  the  voice.  Entirely 
iree  from  opiates  or  any  harmful  ingredients. 

Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on  re  * 
ceipt  of  price,  25  cents,  50  cents  and  J1.00 
per  box .    Sample  mailed  free  on  request. 

JOHN  1.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boston,  Mass. 

Virginia  Country  Cured  Hams 

will  make  acceptable  Christmas  Presents 
One-year-old,  8  to  16  lbs.  at  25  cents  per  lb. 

Order  now  direct  from  the  farm.     Cooking  recipe  sent 
FOREST  HOME  FARM      -      Purcellville,  Virginia 


Fuel  is  a  big-  item  in  running  a  building. 
How  to  keep  warm  at  the  least  expense  is  I 
the  problem. 

We    have   been    making    Fresh,    Warm  I 
Air    Heaters  —  Hot    Water    and     Steam 
Boilers  for  years. 

Richardson  $  JJocjnton  Qp.'i 
Heating  Apparatus 

is  the  most  economical  and  efficient  on  the  market. 
Richardson  &  Boynton  Co.'s  Boilers  and  Heaters 
last  as  long  as  the  house  and  never  fail  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

If  you  would  know  why  Richardson  k  Boynton  Co.'a 
Heaters  give  three  times  more  heat  at  less  fuel  ex- 
pense than  any  other,  write  for  our  latest  book— 
"  Truth  About  Heating."     We  send  it  free  on  request. 

Richardson  $  Roqoton  Co. 

^  ESTABLISHED  *^  ^*         l«S7    •    ▼ 

Manufacturers  of  Heating  Apparatus 
New  York  Chicago  Boston 


{Continued from  page  1105) 

One  of  Zelaya's  strongest  traits  is  his  persuasive 
power,  and  his  ability  to  make  residents  of  the  country 
and  others  see  that  a  goodly  share  of  their  property,  if 
not  the  whole  of  it,  should  go  to  the  support  of  the 
Government.  Of  course,  Zelaya  is  the  Government, 
and  he  does  not  have  to  render  a  strict  accounting. 
He  has  not  held  fast  to  his  position  all  these  years 
without  having  to  fight  for  it,  nor  has  he  disliked  this 
belligerent  life.  He  quite  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  known  far  and  near  as  a  ruler  who  has  "won 
his  way  with  revolver  and  saber." 

Of  all  that  may  be  said  against  this  man  there  is 
one  trait  of  character  that  stands  out  unchallenged, 
and  that  is  his  personal  bravery.  The  man  does  not 
live,  unless  it  is  Estrada,  who  has  ever  got  so  far  as 
to  hold  a  chain  of  towns  in  Nicaragua,  and  there  are 
few,  indeed,  who  ever  dared  to  stand  up  against  him. 
Zelaya  never  waited  when  he  heard  of  a  movement 
for  his  overthrow.  He  left  his  presidential  chair  and 
took  command  of  his  forces  in  person.  He  is  a  born 
fighter.  He  likes  the  uniform  of  his  country  and  is 
proud  of  his  record  as  a  soldier.  He  should  be,  for 
it  was  in  the  uniform  of  a  soldier  that  this  man  ap- 
peared before  the  people,  and  led  them  into  the  battles 
that  won  him  the  Presidency. 

If  he  has  been  severe  in  his  methods  of  keeping  the 
discontented  and  the  ambitious  supprest,  his  most 
bitter  enemies  can  not  deny  that  he  has  opened  up  the 
country  and  brought  it  to  the  attention  of  foreign 
capitalists.  To  him  is  due  the  telegraph,  the  new 
railroad  that  is  being  built  across  the  country,  the 
enlargement  of  harbors  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Coasts,  the  herding  of  cattle,  and  the  growth  of  the 
coffee  industry. 


OUR  FORGOTTEN  VICE-PRESIDENTS 

Was  Milton  thinking  of  our  American  Vice-Presi- 
dents when  he  wrote,  "they  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait."?  The  New  York  Press  remarks  that 
"James  Schoolcraft  Sherman,  formerly  a  conspicuous 
man  in  politics,  is  said  to  be  suffering  much  because 
of  the  obscurity  into  which  he  was  cast  by  being 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  United  States."  In  a 
letter  Mr.  Sherman  complains  of  finding  it  "  necessary 
to  be  identified  at  the  United  States  post-office  in  the 
Capital  of  his  own  State,"  and  tells  of  a  subsequent 
experience  in  New  York  City.  He  was  occupying  a 
box  in  a  theater  with  a  party  of  friends,  one  of  whom 
thought  of  informing  the  star  that  the  Vice-President 
was  in  the  house,  and  suggesting  that  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  direct  some  remarks  at  him.  This  gentle- 
man found  the  door-man  and  gave  him  this  message 
to  be  sent  back  to  the  stage.  "The  door-man  took 
kindly  to  that  suggestion,"  writes  Mr.  Sherman,  "and 
said:  'Let  me  see,  that  is  Mr.  Fairbanks,  is  it  not?' 
My  friend's  efforts  to  perpetuate  a  joke  then  and  there 
ceased  and  in  the  shadow  of  obscurity  I  am  un- 
happy." 

The  Press  comments  editorially  upon  this  incident 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Sherman's  grievance  is  not  novel.  Any  one 
who  achieves  the  Vice-Presidency,  or  has  it  thrust 
upon  him,  must  be  of  philosophic  disposition  and  pre- 
pared to  resign  himself  to  the  stern  fate  that  dooms 
him  to  blush  more  or  less  unseen.  Nobody  may  hope 
to  be  distinguished  merely  by  the  fact  that  he  is  Vice- 
President.  On  the  contrary,  the  office  itself  sup- 
presses individuality  except  in  rare  cases. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  complained  bitterly  when  he  was 
put  in  the  solitary  confinement  of  a  political  dungeon 
wherein  so  many  statesmen  have  been  buried,  and 
told  the  story  about  the  old  man  who  had  two  sons — 
one  of  them  went  to  sea,  the  other  became  Vice- 
President,  and  neither  was  ever  heard  of  again.  Rela- 
tively speaking,  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  lost  to  the  world 
for  a  period  until  the  fate  which  all  Vice-Presidents 
dread  drove  him  again  into  the  spotlight.  Mr.  Fair- 
banks gained  most  of  his  limited  fame  after  he  was 
condemned  to  solitude  by  performing  a  duty  in  no 
way  connected  with  his  exalted  isolation — namely, 
mixing  up  a  few  cocktails  for  his  guests.  Mr.  Sher- 
man was  known  mainly  as  being  a  "good  fellow" — 
but  Vice-Presidents  may  not  hope  to  preserve  such  a 
reputation  when  they  are  dragged  into  an  office  whose 
dignity  is  more  consequential  than  its  responsibilities. 


&1RY 
FARM 

SAUSAGES 


What  we  don't  putga 
into  our  sausage  has 
much  to  do  with  mak- 
ing them  so  delicious. 
_  We  use  no  adulterants,  fillers  or  preserva- 
tives, nothing  but  dairy-fed   little   pig  pork, 
home-ground  spices  and  salt. 

So  many  folks  write  to  tell  us  how  mt4ch 
better  our  sausages  are  than  any  other  that 
we'd  like  you  to  call  at  your  grocer's  for  them. 
If  he  cannot  supply  you 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 
if  you  want  a  lot  of  good  recipes  for  cooking 
sausages,  hams,  bacon  and  other  farm  things 
we  make.      It  is  sent  Free. 

Milo  C.Jones,  Jones  Dairy  Farm 
P.  O.  Box  610,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


ROSES F 


the  WORLD 


Our  new  Rose,  Jeanette  Heller,  is  the  ideal 
garden  rose,  strong  and  health?;  a  light  blush- 
pink.beautifully  shaded.  Plan  your  Rose 
i_-nrd.ii  iio».    Heller's  Roses  are  fam- 
ous all  over  America.   Write  to-day  for 
a  FBEgcopy  of  our  new  book,  "  Roses  of 
the  Garden."    It  will  help  you  to  avoid 
failure.    We  pay  expressage  on  all  orders. 
HEM.ER  BROTHERS  CO.        American 
"oi  12,  New  Cattle,  Beauty 

Indians  Specialist* 


EDUCATIONAL  TALKS 
TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 


Invaluable  for  Parents  and  Teachers.  Dr. 
James  M.  Farrar's  new  book,  "  A  Junior 
Congregation,"  is  just  such  a  book  as  par- 
ents will  be  delighted  to  have  so  as  to  read 
it  to  the  children  on  a  Sunday  or  week  day. 
No  better  book  for  "  the  children's  hour  " 
could  be  found. 

i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.20  net;  by  mail,  $1.28 

FUNK     &     WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
NEW  YORK 


We  Sell  Real  Estate 

If  you  have  some  Real  Estate  which  you 
are  anxious  to  sell,  why  don' t  you  reach 
out  from  the  purely  local  field  of  your 
home  town,  and  talk  to  the  Real  Estate 
purchasers  in  a  great  national  market  ? 

In  this  market  there  is  a  steady  demand 
for  farms,  summer  cottages,  business 
properties,  country  estates,  timber 
lands,  in  fact  for  high-grade  property 
of  every  variety. 

You  ought  to  find  out  more  about  this 
nation-wide  field  for  the  sale  of  good- 
value  realty.  Send  us  your  name  and 
address ;  we  will  gladly  tell  you  all  about 
it.  Perhaps  we  can  assist  you  in  mak- 
ing a  profitable  sale.  Address  a  pos- 
tal to-day  to 

SSJS&  The  Literary  Digest 
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Mothers  of  Puny  Babies 
Try  Holstein  Milk 

You  are  anxious  about  \<>ur  baby  and  would 
do  anything  it  you  could  only  see  the  color 
come  into  its  fare  and  its  strength  increase. 
Just  trv  fresh  Holstein  Milk.  It  is  simpler, 
safer  and  far  more  beneficial  to  give  baby  the 
milk  of  the  robust  Holstein  Cow,  either  with 
or  without  modification,  than  to  try  various 
artificial  foods  or  formulas.  Holstein  Milk  is 
more  like  mother's  milk  than  the  milk  of  any 
other  cow.  That  is  why  baby  can  digest 
Holstein  Milk  as  well  as  he  can  the  milk  of  his 
mother.  Try  it,  and  baby  will  thrive  in  a  waj 
that  will  surprise  you.  Your  milkman  can 
get  you  Holstein  Milk.  If  he  cannot  supply 
you  with  it,  write  us,  giving  his  name  and  ad- 
dress, as  well  as  your  own,  and  we  will  send 
you  a  booklet  on  infant  feeding,  and  help  you 
to  get  Holstein  Milk  in  your  own  town. 


Holstein-Friesian     Association 

3  L  American  BIdg.,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
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HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 

Bear  the  script  name  of 

Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 
Get  "  Improved."  no  tacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     .Niagara  i  lip  to.,  .VY. 


through  a  tone  of 
changing  beauty  has 
won  the  ear  of  the 
cultured  public,  the 
allegiance  of  the  artist 
and  the  greatest  of 
great  awards. 

^tje  Jgalbtotn  Companp 

142  W.  4th  St..  CINCINNATI 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

The  Doctor's  Kault.      JuDGH — "I  am  led  to  un- 
derstand you  stole  the  watch  of  the  doctor  who  had 
just  written  a  prescription  for  you  at  the  free  dis 
pensary.     What  have  you  to  say  to  this  charge?  " 

"Well,  your  honor,  I  found  myself  in  a  desperate 
quandary.  Mis  prescription  said  'a  spoonful  every 
hour,'  and  I  had  no  timepiece." — Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Too    Expensive. — Farmer     (to    editor    of    local 

paper) — "  I  want  to  put  a  notice  in  your    newspaper 

o'  the  death  of  my  brother.     What's  yer  price?" 

Editor — "Ten  shillings  and  sixpence  an  inch,  sir." 

Farmer — "Oh,    1  can't  afford   that;     my  brother 

was  six  feet  two." — M.  A.  I'. 


In  Desperate  Straits. — " What  do  you  think  of 
a  man  with  a  rip  in  his  coat  and  only  three  buttons 
on  his  vest  ?  " 

"He  should  cither  get  married  or  divorced." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Her  Own  Fault. — Mistress — "  I  don't  want  you 
to  have  so  much  company.  You  have  more  callers 
in  a  day  than  I  have  in  a  week." 

Domestic — "  Well,  mum,  perhaps  if  you'd  try  to 
be  a  little  more  agreeable  you'd  have  as  many  friends 
as  I  have." — Philadelphia  Inquirer. 


True  Friendship. —  "Why  did  you  tell  your 
friend  that  the  dressmaker  had  totally  ruined  your 
dress?" 

"Oh.  I  simply  thought  It  would  make  her  happy." 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


.Striking  For  Home. — An  Irish  recruit  who  ran 
at  the  first  shot  in  his  first  battle  was  unmercifully 
laughed  at  for  his  cowardice  by  the  whole  regiment, 
but  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

"Run,  is  it?"  he  repeated,  scornfully.  "Faith, 
an'  I  didn't,  nayther.  I  just  observed  the  gineral's 
express  orders.  He  told  us,  '  Strike  for  home  and 
yer  counthry,'  and  I  sthruck  for  home. 

"  Thim  what  sthruck  for  their  counthry  is  there 
yet." — Harper':,  Magazine. 


Business  is  Business. — Count  (to  the  matri- 
monial agent)— "One  other  point.  I  am  living  out 
of  the  country;  my  intended  must  be  shipped  to  me. 
Are  your  terms  F.  O.  B.  or  do  you  pay  the  freight?" 
— Fliegende  Blaetter. 


Eskitology 

A  little  igloo  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  Eskimen, 

— Nashville  Tennessean. 

A  little  whale  oil,  well  frapped, 
Is  relished  by  the  Eskimaid. 

— Washington  Herald. 

A  little  gumdrop,  this  is  truth, 
Is  relished  by  the  Eskitooth. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

A  little  blubber,  raw  or  b'iled, 
Is  relished  by  the  Eskichild. 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

The  all  of  which  shows  just  how  hard 
The  grind  is  for  the  Eskibard. 

— Buffalo  Evening  News. 

But  poets  might  detect  a  gap, 
'Tween  truth  and  Peary's  Eskimap. 

— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

And  think  that  Peary,  in  straits  dire, 
Rejoiced  to  find  an  Eskiliar. 

— Florida  Times-Union. 

A  little  pemmican  to  chaw 
Is  welcomed  by  the  Eskima. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 

We  could  keep  this  up  all  fall 

But  fear  'twould  make  the  Eskibawl. 

— St.  Louis  Times. 

'Tis  said  two  gumdrops  and  a  knife 
Will  buy  a  man  an  Eskiwife. 

— Houston  Post. 


SOUPS 

Stews  and  Hashes 

are  given  just    that 
"  finishing     touch ' 
which  makes  a  dish 
perfect,  by  using 

LEA  &  PERRINS 

SAUCE 

THE    ORIGINAL.     WORCESTERSHiae 

It  is  a  superior  relish  for 
all  kinds  of  Fish,  Meats, 
Game,  Salads, 
Cheese,  and 
Chafing  Dish 
Cooking.  It 
gives  appetiz- 
ing relish  to  an 
otherwise  in- 
sipid dish. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
See  that  Lea  &  Pen-ins' 

Signature  is    on    the 
Label  and  Wrapper. 

John  Duncan's  Sons, 
Agts.,  N.  Y. 


The    Gift    of 


Thrift 


The  One  Best  Gift 

r«.  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
D10    REAL    ESTATE    NOTES 

$500  Denomination;  maturities  one 
to  twenty  years.  Interest  payable 
semi-annually. 

Security  in  every  case  is  of  UNQUESTIONED 
character.  All  papers  prepared  by  us.  We  col- 
lect all  interest  coupons  and  principal  notes  for 
purchasers   of   these    securities    free    of  charge. 

Buy  the  boy  or  girl  one  for  a  Christ- 
mas Present,  that  will  mature  the 
year    they    become      f    age. 

It  will  be  a  fine  present,  with  twice  yearly  re- 
minder to  the  recipient  of  your  wise  forethought. 
Write  us  for  circulars  giving  full  details  of 
Notes  we  are    offering. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  -  -  $9,500,000 

Mercantile   Trust     Co., 

SAINT    LOUIS.    MO. 
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,  For  your 
shaving 


brush 

Prevents  lather  running  down  handle 
and   over  yo»      ha::"U.     Keeps   hands 
Removes  necessity  of 
wiping     hands     each 
time     before    picking 
■a     up     razor. 
Allow  s 
laying 
brush    on 
sides    with- 
out   bristles 
touching 
table    or 
stand. 
Won't 
roll  off. 

..  .ien     through     shaving.  _^B     instead 

of  standing    with   weight    on  "■^*"     bristles 

and  drying  twisted  and  out  of  shape,   brush  hangs  on 

edge  of  mug  by  one  of  the  three  knobs.  Bristles  dry 
straight. 

Drip  Cop  ana  Brush  Support 

Made  of  pliable  rubber.  Slips  on  any  brush  in  a 
second.  For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere  or  sent  pre- 
paid for  25  cents. 

Dealers  and  agents  send  for  very  special  proposition 
we  are  now  making. 

Drip  Cup  &  Brush  Support  Co. 

Dept.  A.    OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


I  Write  ten  words  with 
this  pen  and  you  are 
converted  for  life. 

FALCON 
ALUMINOID  PEN 

Ideal  for  the  professional  man;  full  of 
power,  ease  and  adaptability,  it  serves  you 
instead  of  making  you  its  slave. 

Made  of  an  aluminum  alloy,  it  cannot 
corrode  or  rust.  It  hangs  well  and  suits 
your  hand. 

Send  a  2-cent  stamp  for  samples. 

A.  L.  SALOMON  &  CO. 

341  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Sold  by  Stationers 


THE    trimmed    hedge,    the    clean    gravel! 
■*■      walk,  the  clipped  lawn,  the  neat  flower 
beds,    the   trailing  vines   over   the   porch — 
these  put  a  visitor  in  a  pleasant  mood. 


Am) 


gives  that  sort  ot  welcome  to  a  business  conference. 

Let  us  send  you  the  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND  Book  of 
Specimens.  It  contains  suggestive  specimens  of  letterheads  and 
other  business  forms,  printed,  lithographed  and  engraved  on  the 
white  and  fourteen  colors  of  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BOND. 
Write  for  it  on  your  present  letterhead. 

Hampshire    Paper 
Company 

The  only  pater  makers  in  the  world 
making  bond  paper  exclusively 

South    Hadley    Falls 
Massachusetts 


A _.(l')'i()r    \ 
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Perfectly  Frank. — From  an  advertisement  of  a 
cafe  (in  the  program  of  the  Gaiety  Theater,  Toronto) : 
"OPEN    TILL  MIDTIGHT." 

— Punch. 


The  Best  Authority. — Miss  Rogers — "How 
did  you  imagine  anything  so  beautiful  as  the  angel 
in  your  picture?" 

Artist — "Got  an  engaged  man  to  describe  his 
fiancee  to  me." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Placing  the  Emphasis. — "  You  don't  know  what 
that's  a  picture  of,  Johnny?"  said  Mrs.  Lapsling,  in 
a  tone  of  reproof.  "  You  ought  to  read  your  ancient 
history  more.  That  is  the  temple  of  Dinah  at  Em- 
phasis."— Chicago  Tribune. 

Patriotic. — A  stranger  in  Milwaukee,  seeing  an 
Irishman  at  work  in  the  street,  asked  him  what  was 
the  population  of  the  town. 

"Oh,  about  forty  thousand,"  was  the  reply. 

"Forty  thousand!  It  must  certainly  have  more 
than  that,"  said  the  visitor, 

"Well,"  said  the  Irishman,  "it  wud  be  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  if  ye  were  to 
count  the  Dutch." — Philadelphia  Record. 


"  He  Laughs  Best 


-." — Tommy  came  out  of 
a  room  in  which  his  father  was  tacking  down  carpet. 
He  was  crying  lustily. 

"Why,  Tommy,  what's  the  matter?"  asked  his 
mother. 

"  P-p-p-papa  hit  his  finger  with  the  hammer,'' 
sobbed  Tommy. 

"Well,  you  needn't  cry  at  a  thing  like  that,"  com- 
forted the  mother.     "Why  didn't  you  laugh?" 

"  I  did,"  sobbed  Tommy  disconsolate. — The  House- 
keeper. 


Where  Charity  Seeketh  Her  Own. — Mrs. 
Brown — "  We're  so  glad  to  see  you  give  all  the 
scraps  to  the  cat,  Susan!" 

The  New  Treasure — "Wot  I  ses,  mum,  is — be 
good  to  the  cat,  and  you  may  save  'arf  your  wash- 
ing up." — Tit-Bits. 


Anatomical 

'Tis  a  curious  fact,"  said  a  government  shark, 
As  he  read  about  commons  and  peers, 
'That  an  Englishman   votes  with  his  ayes  and  his 
noes, 
And  expresses  applause  with  his  'ears." — 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 


.Mangled  Mythology 

The  Centaur  would  be  just  the  thing 

A  runaway  to  stop; 
To-day  he'd  make  and  no  mistake, 

A  handy  mounted  cop. 

— Kansas  City  Journal. 

Old  Argus  in  the  baseball  field 

Would  simply  be  a  peach; 
Should  three  men  be  on  bases  he 

Could  keep  an  eye  on  each. 

— Boston  Transcript. 

Mercury  would  be  up-to-date 

And  flying  records  beat; 
He'd  show  us  how  to  aviate 

And  get  there  with  both  feet. 

—A.  H. 

Old  Midas  could  be  a  good  chum — 

Would  we  could  have  such! 
No  matter  how  hard  up  we  were 

We  would  not  mind  his  touch. 

— Houston  Post. 

Circe — but  no,  we'll  cut  her  out — 

A  thought  our  memory  jogs — 
Street  cars  and  sich  beat  any  witch 

At  turning  men  to  hogs. 

— Syracuse  Herald. 

Of  all  the  list  Diogenes 

Is  needed  least  again; 
'Tis  plain  to  see  that  he  would  be 

A  failure  now,  as  then. 

— Buffalo  News. 


RESIDENT 

SUSPENDERS 

The  Useful  and 
Beautiful  Holiday  Gift 

In  holiday  boxes  unequalled  for  their 
striking  beauty.  Greatly  lower  your 
Christmas  expense,  yet  maintain  the  high 
standard  of  your  gifts. 

Excelling  bv  far  all  our  previous  beautiful 
holiday  boxes.  Three  designs  by  Leon 
Moran— "  The  Lady  in  Yellow,"  "  Fair 
Rosamond,"  and  "  The  Bachelor  Girl." 
President  Suspenders  always  please. 
Their  durability,  comfort  and  exclusive 
styles  are  unequalled. 

Light  or  medium  weights.  Extra 
lengths  for  tall  men.  Also  youths'  size. 
Every  pair  guaranteed. 

At  regular  price,  50  cts. 
Order  to-day.   At  all  dealers.    Or  write  urn 
direct.  We  mail  to  any  address,  enclosing 
presentation  card  if  you  wish. 

Send  25c  for  our  beautiful  1910 
calendar   having  all   these 
superb  box  designs. 
THEC.  A.  EDGARTON 
MFG.   COMPANY 

734  Main  Street 
Shirley,  Mas». 


ANTI-NICOTINE  PIPE 

"  Get  the  Pleasure  Without  the  Poison"  tt<"1« 

Th«  Pipe  They  Let  You  Smoke  At  Home  M"k 
Looks  and  colors  like  meer- 
schaum.   Absorbs  the  nico 
tine  and  keeps  on  tasting 
sweet-  You  neverhad  such 
an  enjoyable  smoke.  i 

Order  3  or  More  Today.  L"cv*5-     f^S'ltW  Sent    Prepaid 

H.  MENCES         lt*'^^Sr      Anywhere 
The  Smokers'  Friend       ^fc,»\; >HX0i^!^    Money  Back   It 
USOH.  ?thSt.,St.  Lonis, Mo^taaeS^^     Not  Satisfactory 


40c 

ires  For 

SI.OO 


Do  You  Like  to  Draw? 

Sketch  this  Picture  and  Draw  a  Face  on  it 

Many  people  have  a  natural  talent  for 
drawing,  but  few  realize  the  aetual  talne 
of  it.  This  school  will  develop  your  talent 
in  the  most  practical  way  so  you  ean  sell 
your  work  and  cartoonists  are  well  paid. 
Students  of  this  school  take  no  financial 
risk.  Enclose  6c.  for  a  portfolio  of 
cartoons  and  sample  lesson  plate. 

'Hie  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Oartooning- 
•;17  hininniMii t  Bids; ,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


No  one  who  smokes 

£>URBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

could  ever  attempt  to  describe  its  delights." 
The  Tobaccos  are  all  aged.  Age  im- 
proves flavor;  adds  mildness;  prevents 
biting.  In  the  blending,  seven  different 
tobaccos  are  used.  Surbrug's  "Arcadia" 
is  in  a  class  by  itself— nothing  so  rich  in 
flavor — so  exhilarating  in  quality.  A  mild 
stimulant. 

At  Your  Dealer's. 
SEND  10  CENTS  for  sample  which  will  convince. 

THE  SURBRUG  COMPANY 

132  Reade  Street  New  York. 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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I  lie    Modern    Mountaineer 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  I 

baa  been  mentioned  in  the  past) 
When  through  an  Alpine  village  blew 

A  Climber  with  a  retin 
He  i!k1  not  bear  through  <no\v  ami  ice 
nner  with  a  strange  device; 

A    has  been  mentioned  heretoi'oi 
Hut  tended  strii  is  job. 

Which  was  the  mountain's  nob. 

Behind  him  on  the    - 
There  toiled  a  faithful  blondi 
Likewise  there  pui  ry  pub, 

Provided  by  the  Alpine  Club, 
Who  saw  the  Climber  did  not  cheat. 
And  swore  him  every  thousand  f« 
Alpine  guide. 
The  tr  the  mountain 

iwn  the  Climber  topped  the  crag 
And  waved  the  Climbers'  Union  flag; 
Dictated  to  the  blonde  stenog, 
Made  affidavit,     s'help  me,  B 
That  he  had  gained  the  mountain's  no 
And  Bill,  the  guide,  to  make  things  sure. 
Was  witness  to  his  signature 
"That  ought  to  hold  the  'Show  me'  bunch," 
The  Climber  murmured       "  Now  for  lunch!" 

!,  ago  Tribune. 


Ken ii 1 1    and    I    are   Out 

'."The  Roosevelt  hunting-party   is  tired    to  death 
and  ready  to  quit."  says  a  returned  African  tra 
"  Roosevelt  greatly  regrets  to  hear  of  the  stories  of 
wanton  slaughter  of  animals  which  have  been  given 
out."] 

Pack  up  our  trophies,  Kermit.  and  bale  them  good 

and  stout, 
I'm  getting  sick  of  the  slaughter;    it's  time  we  were 

pulling  out. 
Put  in  those  lion  peltries,  the  hides  of  the  dig-dig, 

too. 
The  elephant  tusks  and   snake-skins  and   monkeys, 

and  birds  we  slew. 
And  do  not  forget  the  records  I  ordered  you  to  pre- 
pare. 
List  some  one  declare  us  liars  and  say  we  were  never 

there. 
So.  pack  up  our  duffle.  Kermit,  and  nothing  of  worth 

o'erlook. 
For  I've  read  of  the  fate  of  Peary  and  the  doubters 

of  Dr.  Cook. 

I  regret  all  the  criticisms  America  makes  so  free. 
This  gabble  of   "wanton   slaughter"   is  getting  too 

much  for  me. 
Of  course  'tis  the  work  of   knockers  denouncing  my 

honored  name, 
As  only  a  bloody  butcher  who  delights  to  deplete 

the  game. 
I.  who  have  slain  the  lion  and  wrestled  with  cheetahs, 

too, 
And  captured  all   sorts  of  critters  to  stock  up  the 

Yankee  zoo! 
And  detailed  in  thrilling  stories  how  every  combat 

occurred, 
All  featured  in  Scribbler's  Monthly  at  only  a  plunk  a 

word !  ■ 

So,   pack  up   our   trophies.    Kermit,   and   let   us   no 

longer  roam; 
I'm  sick  of  the  way  they're  knocking,  and  long  to  be 

starting  home. 
The  papers  are  giving  columns  to  Pears    and  Cook, 

I  see. 
And  Jefries  comes  in  for  mention,  but  nary  a  word 

oL  me' 
I'm  out  of  the  headlines,  Kermit,  where  once  I  was 

strictly  "it," 
And  the  fear  that  folks  will  forget  me  brings  on  a 

conniption  fit! 
So,   pack   up   our  trophies,   Kermit,   and   all   of  our 

baggage  check, 
'Tis  time  that   the  world   discovered   that  Teddy  is 

still  on  deck. 

— Los  Angeles  Express. 


I  claim  that  the  cigar  I  otter  .you  for  4 
cents  is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  one  for 
which  your  dealer  charges  10c.  I  want  you  to 
smoke  10  and  then  decide  whether  or  not 
I  am  right. 

The  dealers'  LO-cent  straight  is  the  manu- 
facturer's 4-cent  cigar — the  difference  repre- 
sents three  profits — the   jobber,  his   salesman 
the  dealer— all  middlemen  who  add  to  the  price  with- 
out adding  one  whit  to  the  quality.      So  you  see  the  price  I  ask  for  my 
cigars  is   logically  correct.      I  am  simply  offering  to  save  you  three 
unnecessary  profits  that  you  now  pay. 

I  call  this  10-cent  value  the   REGNO,  and  into  it  I  put  the  very  finest 
Havana  filler -not  Havana  seed  or  American   Havana,   mind   you,   but 
genuine  Havana  Leaf,  grown  and  cured  on  the  Island  of  Cuba.'    Also 
I  use  the  finest  quality  imported  Sumatra  wrapper      My  .  igars 
are  made  by  skilled,  experienced  hands.     They  draw  freely 
burn  evenly  and  there  is  not  the  tiniest  variation  in  the 
quality.      My   factory  has  been  running   continuously 
since  is.,;,  long  enough  to  show  up  every  needl-ss 
expense    every  cost  increasing  leak.     I  am  lo- 
cated in  a  small  town  where  expenses    are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  — where  wages  are 
norma]  and  workmen  are  happy,  con- 
tented   property  owners.       I    make 
just  enough  cigars  each  day    to 
fill  my  orders,  so  the  cigars 
are  certain  to  be  fresh.  -« 

on  receipt  or  only 


Sample 
box    of 
25  delivered 


ONE  DOLLAR 


Your  money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory 


JOSEPH  H.  RUGG 


742  Market  Street 


Established  1843 


BLAIRSVILLE,  PA. 


Develop  your  "POWER  AND  PERSONALITY" 

The    man    who   can    speak   with   ease   and   confidence    WINS.       He    can 


Close  a  Sale 

Address  a  Board  Meeting 

Make  a  Political  Speech 


Deliver  an  After  Dinner  Speech 

Propose  a  Toast 

Tell  a  Story  Entertainingly 


Send  to-day  for  Grenville  Kleisers  new  book,  "HOW  TO  DEVELOP   POWER 
\.\D  PERSONALITY."    wmo,  cloth,  J1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.40. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company, 


New  York 


in  Christmas  Soxes 


The  finest  garters  a  man  ever  wore — 
pure  silk,  elastic,  polished  nickel  trim- 
mings— in  the  prettiest  Christmas  box 
you'll  see  this  season.  At  your  dealer's 
or  we  will  mail  them  direct  to  you  or 
to  the  person  you  want  to  have  them, 
and  enclose  your  card  if  you  like. 
Pioneer  Suspender  Company 
718    Market    Street,    Philadelphia 


HOW  TO  RUN  AN  AUTO 


"  Horn  an  s'  Self  Pro- 
pelled Vehicles  "  gives  full 
details  on  successful  care, 
handling  and  how  to  locate 
trouble. 

Beginning  at  the  first 
principles  necessary  to  be 
known,  and  then  forward  to 
the  principles  used  in  every 
part  of  a  Motor  Car. 

It  is  a  thorough  1910 
course  in  the  Science  of 
Automobiles,  highly  ap- 
proved by  manufacturers, 
owners,  operators,  and  re- 
pairmen. Contains  over 
400  illustrations  and  dia- 
grams, making  every  detail 
clear,  written  in  plain  lan- 
guage. Handsomely  bound. 
PRICE  $2  POSTPAID. 

ON  APPROVAL 

The  only  way  the  practical 
merit  of  this  Manual  can 
be  given  is  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  book  itself  .which 
we  will  submit  for  exami- 
nation  to   be  paid  for  or  re- 
^5"'      turned,  after  looking  it  over. 
=r"   Upon  receipt  of  the  following  agree- 
ment, the  book  will  be  forwarded. 

No  money  in  advance  required,  sign  and  return 


Theo.  Audel  &  Co.,    63    Fifth   Avenue,  New   York 

Kindly  mnil  me  copy  of  llomnns'  AiitnniiihilpK.  nnd,    il   found    satis- 
factory, I  will  immediately  remit  yon  $2.00,  or  return  the  I k  tu  pou 

Name 

Occupation 

Address 


I..  Digest. 
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TRAV 


THROUGH  OLD 

O    =— = 

\A/ITH  its  sunshine 
v<*  and     flowers, 

its  animated  life  and 
romantic  people,  its 
grand  cathedrals  and 
ancient  ruins,  MEXICO 
is  more  charming  than 
Europe,  more  pictur- 
esque  than  the  Old 
World,  more  beautiful 
than  the  gardens  of 
the  Orient. 

QATES'  18;h  An- 
nual Mexico  Tours 

will  travel  by  private 
train  of  stateroom,  drawing-rocm  Pullmans  and  ob- 
servation  car.     Dining  car  service  throughout. 

THREE  leisurely  "Daylight"  Tours,  starting  Janu- 
ary 27,  February  5  and  15,  1910.    Night  travel 
through  scenic  Old  Mexico  practically  eliminated. 

MANY  special  features,  including  Kuins  at  Teo- 
tihuacan.  Lake  Chapala,  Ruins  of  Mitla,  etc. 
Yucatan  and  Ruins  of  Uxmal  can  be  included  if 
desired. 
THE  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona  and  Petrified 
Forests  are  included  in  the  itinerary. 
/**\PTIONAL  extension  of  the  Tour  to  include 
^"^  California  if  desired. 

Program  giving  full  information  on  request. 

CHARLES   H.  GATES,  Toledo,  O. 


What  Troubled  Him. — A  Trenton  couple  were 
married  the  other  day.  and  all  their  friends  remarked. 
"They  will  certainly  be  very  happy — they  have 
waited  for  each  other  a  very  long  while." 

They  had.  Having  a  strong  Yankee  strain,  the 
old-time  young  people  had  decided  that  they  would 
not  be  married  until  the  aggregate  savings  amounted 
to  enough  to  buy  and  furnish  a  house,  and  their 
earnings  had  never  been  large.  Every  evening 
through  the  years,  however,  the  young  man  had 
arrived  at  his  lady  love's  house  promptly  at  eight 
o'clock  and  remained  until  eleven — his  coming  was 
as  sure  as  the  coming  of  the  night. 

On  the  evening  of  the  marriage  a  friend  observed 
the  bridegroom  wandering  about  his  new  front  yard 
in  a  restless  manner,  and  with  a  very  dejected  ex- 
pression. 

"Why,  what's_the  matter,  old  man?"  he  asked. 
"  You  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive  to-day  at 
least,  and  you  look  like  a  mute  at  a  funeral." 

The  bridegroom  started. 

"  Er — of  course.      I  am  very  happy !  "    he  asserted. 

"Then  why  these  glooms?" 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  Bill,"  the  bridegroom 
said  in  a  burst  of  confidence,  "  I  was  just  wondering 
where  I  am  to  spend  my  evenings  hereafter!"  — 
New  York  Herald. 


Branded  For  the  Burning. — "The  circulation 
is  enormous,"  said  the  enterprising  agent.  "Every 
week  this  periodical  reaches  something  like  three 
million  fireplaces." 

"  I  don't  doubt  but  what  you  mean  firesides,"  re- 
plied the  lady.  "But  I  guess  I  won't  take  it  to- 
day."— The  Housekeeper. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

November  27. — The  Spanish  Cabinet  decides  gradu- 
ally to  withdraw  its  troops  from  Morocco. 

The  tunnels  of  the  trans-Andean  Arica-La  Paz 
Railroad  in  Chile  are  pierced. 

November  30. — The  British  House  of  Lords  reject 
the  Budget  by  a  vote  of  350  to  75. 

December  1. — Hubert  Latham  ascends  to  a  height 
of  about  1,600  feet  in  an  aeroplane  flight  near 
Mourmelon,  France. 

Several  villages  in  Asiatic  Turkey  are  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake. 

December  2. — The  Italian  Cabinet,  headed  by  Pre- 
mier Giolitti,  resigns. 

The  United  States  and  Chile  sign  a  protocol  re- 
ferring the  Alsop  claim  to  King  Edward  of  Eng- 
land for  arbitration. 

The  British  House  of  Commons  passes  by  a  vote 
of  340  to  134  Premier  Asquith's  resolution  de- 
nouncing the  rejection  of  the  budget  by  the 
Peers  as  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  Com- 
mons and  a  breach  of  the  Constitution. 

Domestic 

November  26. — Speaker  Cannon  denounces  the 
"insurgents"  in  a  speech  at  Kansas  City. 

November  27. — Secretary  Ballinger  restores  to  pub- 
lic entry  one  million  acres  of  land  in  Montana. 

November  20. — The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  an- 
nounces a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  de- 
partment. 

November  30. — In  his  annual  report  Secretary- 
Wilson  finds  that  the  value  of  farm  products  in  the 
country  has  increased  since  1908  by  $869,000,000, 
and  reports  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the 
high  price  of  meat. 

December  1. — Secretary  Knox  recognizes  the  bel- 
ligerency of  the  Nicaraguan  revolutionists  and 
dismisses  Zelaya's  envoy  in  the  United  States. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory       Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

fiie  Centre  o!  Winter  Qnt-oT-Door  life  in  tfle  middle  SontH 

Free  from  climatic  extremes,  and  wholesome  in  every  respect 

FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS. -The  only  resort  having  THREE  GOLF 
COURSES,  all  in  the  pink  of  condition,  Country  Club,  40,000  Acre 
Private  Shooting  Preserve,  Good  Guides  and  Trained  Dogs,  Fine  Livery 
of  Saddle  Horses,  Model  Dairy,  Tennis  Courts,  Trap  Shooting,  etc. 

NO  CONSUMPTIVES  RECEIVED  AT  PINEHURST 
Through  Pullman  Service  from  New  York  to  Pmehurst  via  Seaboard  Air 
Line.   Only  one  night  out  from  New  York, 
Boston,  Cleveland,  Pittsburg  and  Cincin- 
nati.   Don't  fail  to  send  to  nearest  rail- 
road offices  for  literature,  illustrating 
the  out-of-door  features  of  PINEHURST  fc& 
and  giving  full  details  of  attractions.  £>  « 

Send  'or  illnitrated  literature  and  list  of 

Golf,  Tends  and  Shooting  Tournaments. 
Pinehorst  General  Office  :  PINEHURST. 
NORTH  CAROLINA,  or  Leonard 
Tufts,  Owner,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Sendforafree  72-page  Foreign  Travel  Book 
"BIG  AND  LITTLE  JOURNEYS" 

containing  detailed  itineraries  of  attractive 
Tours  under  escort  and  independent  to 
the  Orient,  Europe  and  Oberammergau 
Passion  Plays,  1910. 

i;l  I  K  »l  H    TOURIST  CO. 
340  \v   shington  Str<  1  t,  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPEAN     TOURS 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

1  I./,      BEACON    STREET,      BOSTO\ 


$250 


ROUND   February  8th 

$1475   THF  WORLD 

Passion  $240°° 

Play    EUROPE  (60  days)  end  up 

Educational  Tours.  Preparatory  Reading. 

THE    ROSTO\    TR.tVGI,    SOCIETY 

«<>■*  Berkeley  Bids..  Boston 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

2. (XXI  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art. 
One  cent  encfa  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel,  19  Trinity   PI..    Boston. 


J^  f-k  ■  C"  lk.IT  '  ' •v,!h  M  TWELFTH  AN- 
\J  Kit  IN  I  NUAL  CRUISE,  Ki-lirimry 
5.  1910.  73  days,  $400  and  up,  by  specially 
chartered  cruiser.  Three  cruises  'round 
the  world.  'I  ours  to  Europe. 
F.  G.  CLARK,  Times  Building,  New  York. 


TURKEY 


Florida's 
unique 
Planta 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

tion  Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  regions. 
Hunting  and  fishing.  ;oo  acres  orange 
groves.  Modern  accommodations.  Open 
T)ec.  i;th.  Write  for  terms  and  booklet. 
H.  GUY  NICKERSON,  Florence  Villa  P.  0.,  Fla. 


BfiYPT,  GREECE 

PALESTINE 

OR  ERA  MM  ERG  AC 

Eleventh  season.    Variety  of  tours  at  dif- 
ferent dates  ind  prices.     Write  for  booklet. 
H.  W.  I>l  \  \l\«.  A  CO. 

102  Congregational  House         Boston,  Mas*. 


PRINCESS  HOTEL,  BERMUDA 

THE  IDEAL.  IYIXTER  BESORT 

Only  two  days  from  New  York  by  fast 
luxurious  steamers  sailing  twice  a  week. 

Outdoor  life  all  winter.  Beautiful  diives, 
saddle  riding,  tennis,  golf,  yachting,  sea 
bathing. 

The  well-known  PRINCESS  HOTEL, 
now  open.     Accommodates  400. 

HOWE  &  TWOROGER.  Mgrs. 
Hamilton,  Bermuda 


THE  COLLVER  TOURS 

CRYPT    "°"°    Jan.  8 
LU  I  r  I  Z^il  Feb.  2 

SOUTH   AMERICA,  JAN.  8 

I  ADAM    Independent  or 
JnrKII  Party  Arrangements 

Write  for  Booklet  that  interests  von 
424   BOl  I  «-| 'o.\  M 'ICEI   I .  ROSTOY 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  S.; 

health  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-tropic  Southern 
Arizona,  easily  reached  by  the  Santa  Fe.  Climate 
frostless,  rainless,  sunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  moun- 
tain trails,  shoot  quail,  play  tennis  or  swim  out- 
doors. High-class  hotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouses.  Write  for  booklet. 
A.  W.  CHAFFEE,  Mgr.,  Bos  K,    Hot  Springs,  Ariz. 

Bg.rpt  and  Palestine SHOO 

Rritish  Isles  Tour 350 

Oberaimneriraii   Speeial 250 

Rerl  in  -A  the  ns-  Rome-  London  400 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mas.. 

CRCC  TRIP  *°  Europe  or  in  America 
intL  I  nil  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  party  of  eight.  Address 
BAIICOCK'S  TOl  RS  1183  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


JOHNSON  5  TOOno  (o„r,,,,,iii,.,L.«„ 

June,  1910.  Hifrh-gTade.  12th  year.  Itoofe  and  mnp. 
W.  A.  JOHNSON,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore 


EUROPE, 


Ten  weeks,  $500,  inclusive.  Sailing 
May.  Seven  counTrieB  ;  including 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Small  party  Two 
vacancies.  Mrs.  I..  K.  Barnes,  Stale  Secretary  Home 
Mission  Society,  48  Mcllonough  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

EUROPE   IN   1910 

Passion  Play,  Ct.  Britain,  Rhine, 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Austria,  $375 
to  $600.    Sia;  Parties.    Circular  Free 

LA  FRANCE  TOURS.   BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


EUROPE  K^Jhe  Ideal  Way  12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 


Ideal  Tours,  Rox  1055 


Pittsburg 


TUNIS,    SICILY,     ITALY. 
First    Class  Tour.       Leading 
Hotels.  Also  Summer  Tours, 
Train  or  Automobile. 
TOUBINGCLUBOF  AMI  RICA,  -.:39W.54lh  8t.  N.Y. 


ALGIERS 


Leave  in  April,  May,  Jnne,  July  and  August 
All  parts  of  Europe,  including  Oberammergau 

DE   POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year) 
32  Broadway        -        -        NEW  YORK 


ANCIENT  CITIES 

of  Yucatan,  Mexico 

YUCATAN  is  a  revelation  to  those  who 
believe  that  all  civilization  is  modern. 
The  ancient  Mayan  Tribes  of  Yucatan 
have  left  behind  them  —  in  their  more 
than  fifty  ruined  and  partly  buried  cities- 
evidences  of  a  civilization  older  than  any 
other  upon  earth.  These  ruins  are  intensely 
interesting  and  are  easily  reached  by  means 
of  the  magnificent  WARD  LINE  steamers 
from  New  York.  Send  for  literature  describ- 
ing The  Ancient  ICuius  of  Yucatan  to 

Department  B,  Ward  Line,  New  York,  or 

YUCATAN  TOURS  BUREAU 
P.  O.  Box  25  Progreso,  Yuc,  Mex. 

Italy-Egypt-Riviera-Nice 

1910-Fehruary-1910.    Ever*  thing  of  the  Best. 

KING  EUROPEAN  TOURS 
B  rook  ly  n  New  York 

ALTHOUSE'S   Select  Foreign  Tours 

Unique  Mediterranean  Cruise  and 
,\  ile-Orteni  al  Tour.  Europe  withOber- 
ainmerjtau,  Spain  and  The  French 
Chateaux.  Comprehensive  Itineraries. 
Exclusive  features  of  "Associated  Travel." 
TIP    Chestnut   Street,   Philadelphia 

TABET'S  HIGH-CLASS  TRAVELS 

Small,  select  and  limited  parties 

The  Holy  Land 

Turkey  &  Greece 

Booklet  and 
further  particu- 
lars on  request. 

SALIM  L.  TABET,  389  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

THE    ORIENT    1910 

Il.irT.I'UIMIM.I.IIIKi; 
Sail  in  February  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season.  It  is  time  to  make  preparations. 
Our  plans  are  made  —  we  include  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Send 
for  announcement. 

It  I  Ill<:  A  I    OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL, 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 

ORIENT— Five  weeks  in  Egypt— Palestine. 
ORE  It  A  M  M  E  R«i  A  I'— Eleven  Tou  rs. 
\Olt  I  II  C  1PE— With  or  without  Russia. 
ART    TOI'R— Italy  to  England. 

Our  leaders  show  you  much  mwl?rn  life 
THE  CHAITA1  QUA  TOl'HS  APPI.KTON,  WIS. 


EGYPT 


EUROPE 


You  will  go  SOME- 
TIME,  why  not   in 
1910.  with  the  added 
attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  for  Booklet 
MARSTERS     loltl  l«.>     TO!  Its 
298  Washington  St.,   Boston 
31  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 


ITALY,  SWITZERLAND  5BMS: 

Holland.  London  and  Paris.     Tour  leaving 

July  2.    For  itinerary  address 

J.  K.  MONROE.  392  Clinton  Ave..  Brooklyn 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  tliis  column  to  decide  questions  concerning  the 
correet  us>-  of  wordl,  the  Funk  *  W  agnails  Standard 
liictiotmry  l> consulted  u arbiter. 


'Inquirers  desiring  prompt  answers  will  /><•  m- 
oammodated  on  pn  paying  postage. 

"  H.  L.  Q.,"  Richmond,  Va. — "Is  the  pronoun 
'I'  correctly  used  in  the  sentence,  'Save  a  room  for 
my  wife  anil  I*?" 

The  error  in  grammar  to  be  noted  in  this  sentence 
is  probably  a  result  of  the  frequent  use  of  the  ex- 
pression, "my  wife  and  I."  The  pronoun,  however, 
should  be  in  the  objective  case,  object  of  the  prepo- 
sition "for."  To  be  correct  the  sentence  should  read, 
'  Save  a  room  for  my  wife  and  me." 

When  a  verb  has  two  or  more  nominatives  con- 
nected by  or  or  nor,  it  must  agree  with  them  singly, 
and  not  as  if  taken  together.  Hence,  the  verb  in  the 
sentence  to  which  you  refer  should  be  in  the  singular 
number. 

"M.  1  S .."  Anamosa,  la  — The  point  raised  in 
your  query  concerning  the  words  "times"  and 
"minus"  used  arithmetically,  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  among  grammarians.  The  word 
"time"  is  defined  by  the  Standard  Dictionary  (p. 
1889,  col.  3,  def.  8),  as  follows:  "An  instance  of 
taking,  doing,  counting,  or  mentioning;  renewal  of 
an  action,  or  addition  of  a  number  to  itself;  a  case 
of  recurrence  or  repetition;  as,  'You  may  succeed 
next  time.'  'Three  times  a  day'  'Seventy  times 
seven.'"  Goold  Brown,  in  his  "Grammar of  English 
Grammars,"  says:  "The  construction  of  the  word 
appears  to  be  such  as  is  common  to  many  nouns  of 
time,  of  value,  or  of  measure;  which,  in  their  rela- 
tion to  other  words,  seem  to  resemble  adverbs,  but 
which  are  usually  said  to  be  governed  by  prepositions 
understood:  as,  'Three  days  later,'  i.e.,  'Later  by 
three  days.'  'Five  Units  ten.'  1 .<■ .,  'Ten  by  five 
times.'  "  The  consensus  of  opinion  would  appear  to 
be  in  favor  of  considering  the  word  as  a  noun  in  the 
objective  case,  governed  by  a  preposition  understood. 

"Minus"  is  defined  by  the  Standard  Dictionary 
(p.  1 120,  coi  3),  as  an  adjective,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: "Lessened  (by  a  specific  amount  1 ;  less:  with 
by  understood."  Goold  Brown  considers  the  word 
"minus"  a  preposition,  with  the  meaning  of  "  li 
or  "without,"  as,  "He  was  minus  his  coat." 

Either  one  of  the  two  following  sentences  is  cor- 
rect, one  indicating  the  active  form  and  the  other 
the  passive  form  of  the  verb:  "I  was  graduated 
from  college,"  or  "I  graduated  from  college,"  the 
latter  form  having  lately  come  into  good  usage. 

"Subscriber,"  East  Liverpool,  O. — "Kindly  state 
which  of  the  following  sentences  is  correct:  'There 
are  bread  and  butter  on  the  table,'  or,  'There  is 
bread  and  butter  on  the  table.'  What  are  the  cor- 
rect pronunciations  of  the  following  words :  foyer, 
chauffeur,  chauffeusef  Where  is  the  accent  in  the 
word  pianola,  and  also  in  the  word  automobile?" 

Much  literary  authority  can  be  quoted  in  favor  of 
the  singular  form  of  the  verb  in  such  instances  as 
you  mention,  especially  if  the  nouns  follow  the  verb, 
and  this  is  a  question  which  frequently  appears 
among  the  various  inquiries.  A  few  illustrations 
which  support  the  singular  form  of  the  verb  are  as 
follows : 

"  Toll,  tribute,  and  custom  was  paid  unto  them." — 
Ezra  iv.  20. 

"Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
N e'er  feels  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  due  on." 

— Shakespeare. 

"Wonderful  was  the  patience,  fortitude,  self-de- 
nial, and  bravery  of  our  ancestors."— Webster's 
Hist,  of  U.  S„  p.  118. 

"There  is  the  proper  noun,  and  the  common  noun. 
There  is  the  singular  noun,  and  the  plural  noun." — 
Emmons' Gram.,   p.    n. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  the  support  of 
so  much  literary  authority,  and  also,  that  in  the  in- 
stance you  mention  the  two  nominatives  are  so 
closely  connected  (note  the  first  two  quotations),  we 
would  incline  toward  the  opinion  that  the  singular 
form  of  the  verb  could  be  used;  as,  "There  is  bread 
and  butter  on  the  table."  Similar  combinations  could 
be  mentioned,  such  as  "pen  and  ink,"  or  "name  and 
address,"  wherein  the  connection  is  very  close. 

The  pronunciations  are  as  follows:  fwa"ye'  (a  as 
in  arm,  e  as  in  eight);  shof'fur'  (o  as  in  note,  u  as 
in  burn) ;  shof'furz'.  The  accent  falls  upon  the  o 
in  pianola,  and  upon  the  -bile  in  automobile  when 
this  word  is  used  as  a  noun. 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


*,  ■ 


"Wi       ] 


Millions   o^   IioSG>s    eir*^ 


loomino"  now  in  Caliifornia 


There  are  no  chilling  blasts,  no  icy  pavements,  no 
blinding  snow  storms.     Three  days  of  happiness  on 

The  Golden  State  Limited 

via  Rock  Island  Lines 

and  you  may  revel  in  the  balmy  sunshine  of  California 
amid  a  riot  of  fragrant  blossoms. 

The  going  is  not  a  journey,  it's  a  joy,  if  you  use  the 
"Golden  State  Limited." 

Every  detail  of  perfect  service  by  the  route  of  lowest 
altitude.  Daily  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles,  Santa 
Barbara  and  San  Francisco.    Annex  car  from  St.  Louis. 

Other  good  trains  every  day  from  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  Omaha  and  Memphis,  with  choice  of  routes. 

Our  new  beautifully  illustrated  boolz  on  California, 
free  on  request,  will  give  you  a  world  of  helpful  detail. 

John  Sebastian,   Pass.   Traffic  Mgr.,1815   La  Salle  Station,  Chicago,  III. 

BockJslaRd-Irisco  Lines 


MTf  Every  oppor- 
^J  tunity  exists  in 
California  for 
healthful  outdoor 
life;  golfing,  riding, 
boating  and  the  tug 
and  struggle  of  fish 
worth  fighting  for. 


PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,  by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  68 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


SOUT 
^AMERICA — » 

A  Cruise  to 

SOUTH    AMERICA 

Brazil,     Argentina. 
Uruguay  and  Chile 

FIRST  TRIP  OF   ITS   KIND 

ever  arranged — will  be  made  by 
the 

S.  S.  BLVECHER 

12,500  tons)   leaving  New  York 
January    22,    iqio.      Duration  81 
days.     Cost  $350  upward. 

HAMBURG   AMERICAN   LINE 

New  York  Philadelphia  Boston 

Chicago  San  Francisco 


£OUR  LOVING  NELL.  Letters  from  the  Paris 
and  Vienna  Music  Studios,  by  Mrs.  Nelly  Gore. 
i2mo,  cloth,  231  pages,  illustrated.  $1.00  net.  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 


Visit  Porto  Rico 

Every  hour  will  unfold  new  sensations, 
new  pleasures,  new  delights.  Its  invigorat- 
ing climate  and  great  tropical  beauties  make 
it  an  ideal  Winter  resort. 

Porto  Rico  can  be  reached  in  about  four  and 
a  half  days  by  our  luxurious  steamers,  which  are 
fitted  with  every  comfort. 

Special  tourist  rate  of    $140    includes  all  ex- 
penses.   The  steamer  is  your  hotel  during  the  en- 
tire trip  of  three  weeks  to  and  around  the  Island 
and  back  to  New  York. 
Write  for  particulars  q)  sailings  and  illustrated  booklet. 

Tfie  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamsfyip  Go. 

12  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Branch  Ticket  Office,  290  Broadway 

or  Raymond  &  Whitcomb,  all  principal  cities 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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COLLIE  PUPPIES 


POINTERS 

Puppies,  Broken  Dogs,  and   Brood  Bitches. 

The  best  there  is  in  this  breed. 

Every  one  guaranteed. 

U.  R.  FISHEL       -       .       Box  D,  Hope.Ind. 


SCOTTISH    TERRIERO 
NEWCASTLE   KENNELS  A 

Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline,  Mass.  W 


AIREDALES   AND  BULL  TERRIERS 

for  breeding  purposes  or  for  "pals"  and 
watch  dogs  in  the  country  house.  Kenwyn 
Kennels,   Point     Pleasant,     New    Jersey. 


Great  Dane 


"Rl/r   Tint**-"  $1000 Champion  Gre 

Dig  i  lger    {A  K  c  i3li826) 

Z5\4  ins.acrossshoulders;  weighs  193 pounds. 
Stud  fee  only  $50.  We  also  have  fine  blooded 
stock  for  sale;  prices  reasonable.  Write. 
Missouri  Great  Dane  Kennels,  Sedalia,  Mo. 


Hawthorn  Collie  Kennels 

Have    beautiful    sable    and    white    Collie 
puppies  for  $15.00  and  up,  that  are  unsur- 
passed as  Christmas  gifts. 
C.  RYDER  Cummaquid.  Mass. 


C«t„U  P^IKao  Puppies  3  months  old 
iCOtCn  LOllieS  and  up.  Also  grown 
stock.  Malts  and  females.  Full  pedigree. 
H.  ENGELK1NG  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

English  Bulldogs:  i^To^r^ 

prices.  By  the  winner  Ingoldsby,  ex-cham- 
pion, Woodcote  Hermit  dam.  Mrs.  Frances 
S.  Leishman,   Route  8,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Famous  S6.200 
champion 

|  Squire  of  Tytton  and  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan's$5,000championWishawCl  inker  strain; 
are  grand  sable  and  white,  perfect  health, 
past  two  months  old;  make  winners  highest 
class;  males  $15,  females $12;  unusual  oppor- 
tunity to  obtain  such  high-class  stock  at  such 
low  prices;  to  be  in  time  for  Christmas, 
orders  must  be  sent  immediately;  we  supply 
full  pedigree  with  each  puppy,  and  when  re- 
quested, copy  of  the  book.  "THE  USEFUL 
COLLIE  AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  HIM  SO," 

!  free.  VINECREST  FARM  KENNELS, 
Falls  Church,  Va. 

RED  FOX  HOUNDS 

Six  fine  young  hounds  from  12  months  to  2 
years  old  ;  six  well-trained  hounds  from 
two  to  three  years  old.  We  have  the  fastest 
and  gamest  running  hounds  in  the  South. 
Each  dog  fully  guaranteed;  no  cheap  scrub 
stock.  If  you  want  the  best. write  us.  Roque- 
more  &   Co.,    Thomaston,   Upson  Co.,  Ga. 


m.oomioi  mis  if 

The  ItKsl    iii    \>ll  nil   t 

Reference: — American  Kennel  club  Stud  Books 
UK.  KVOX,  Itnnbui-y,  «  o\  \ 


Champion 

"Southport  Summit1 

Collies 

Don't  buy  until 
you  investigate 
my   Kennels 
and  prices. 

White  Neck 
Collie  Kennels 

111  ii«  nslm  r  l-.  Ind. 

PHflW  fHnW5  Choice  puppies  and 
V,I1VJ  YY  till/  TT  J  grown  stock  for  sale 
by  celebrated  Champion  "Chinese  Chum" 
and  other  well-known  sires.  Address  John 
Dobson,  Mgr.,  Blue  Dragon  Kennels,  Great 
Neck,  L.  I. 


B\  H«.  \  I  \  s  in  broken  and  unbroken  Set- 
ters.  Pointers,   Hounds,  Fox  Ter- 
riers, Pit  sanies. 

Virginia  Kennel,  Staunton, Va.,R.F.D.  No.l 


FOR  SAT  F  Some  beautiful  Great  Dane 
rv/i\  unLL  Puppies  six  weeks  old.  brin- 
dle  color.  St.  Bernards,  Pointers,  Setters. 
If  you  want  a  first-class  dog  for  a  Christmas 
present  write  me.  Fred  P.  Kirby,Woodbury,N.J. 


SCOTCH  COLLIES  FOR  SALE 

The  best  on  earth.    The  home  of 
Champion  Wishaw  Clinker 

PROSPERITY  FARM,    Parish,  New  York. 

SETTERS  AND  POINTERS 

Ready  to  take  with  you  on  your  quail  hunt. 
Now  in  the  sand  hills  of  Nebraska  where 
birds  are  being  shot  over  their  points  daily. 
Nothing  but  best  pedigreed  stock.  Puppies 
also.  Write  for  list.  W.  A.  PIXLEY,  50  and 
Cass  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 


r„,|..,  C»»«»«!<vl»  All  ages,  both  sexes. 

Locker  Spaniels  Black,  Red  and  parti 

colors  of  choicest  breeding  and  typical 
conformation.  Our  dogs  are  sold  under 
fullest  guarantee.  The  ideal  dog  in  every 
respect  for  the  family.  MIDKIFF  KEN- 
NELS, Dallas,  Pa. 


FRENCH    BULL   DOGS 

of  Purest  Strains 

Puppies  by  the  four  times  champion 
"Nellcote  Gamin."  A  seven-months-old 
bitch  bychampionEncliffe  Hipp  D'Alfort. 
Twenty-two-months-old  male  by  Sunke 
II.  Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence 
solicited. 

E.  P.   I  II  ll  I  II, IK,  Hustings-on.Hudaon,  V.  Y. 
or  269  6th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City 


Thoroughbred  Puppies  &S 

Spaniels,  Boston  Terriers.  Fox  Terriers, 
Beagles,  Foxhounds  and  Setters.  Thorough- 
ly good  youngsters,  bred  from  the  best  of 
stock, healthyand  in  good  condition.  Prices 
fair  and  reasonable.  $5  00to$15.00.  Lebanon 
Valley  Kennels,  Box  109,  Hershey,  Pa. 


Cocker   Spaniels 

A  few  handsome  male  dogs,  black, 
about  six  months  old,  for  sale.  Full 
pedigrees. 

WEE  WAH  KENNEL 
Tuxedo  Park  New  York 


A  Gift 

Suggestion 

To  that  loved  one  who  must  receive,  as  a  Holiday 
remembrance,  something  unique,  unusual,  why  not  send 
a  handsome,  affectionate  dog  ? 

A  study  of  the  numerous  offerings  of  representative 
Kennels  and  Breeders,  just  above,  will  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  solving  that  vexing  Christmas  problem. 
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INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


INVESTIGATE  CALIFORNIA  SECURI- 
TIES which  return  from  5%  to6H%onthe 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks, 
Bankers,  Trust  Companies,  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regarding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  to  return  greatest  yield  ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Fstate  Security. 
Water  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  COIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN   CALIFORNIA.     Los    Angeles,   Cal. 


WHAT  BETTER  Xmas  or  New  Year's 
present  than  this  ?  We  issue  Certificates 
of  Deposit  for  $100  (or  multiples)  bearing 
SEVEN  PER  CENT,  a  year  interest,  pay- 
able semi-annually.  Secured  by  First 
Mortgage  on  City  Real  Estate  in  hands  of 
Trustee — and  so  certified. 
E.  M.  MARTIN,  Secretary,  Key  West,  Fla. 


AN  INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
MORTGAGES  nets  hi  to  1%.  Not  affected 
by  trustsor  panics.  Absolutely  safe,  steadily 
increasing  in  value.  From  $500  upwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
"BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES."  Monad- 
nock  Building  Chicago. 

WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM  AND  CITY  LOANS  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTERN  MORTGAGE  LOAN 
CO.,     P.  O.  Box  277,     Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

RE-INVEST  your  January  Dividends  in  7% 
Farm  Mortgages  well  supervised.  Every  cli- 
ent protected.  Highest  references.  Booklet. 
Hamilton  Burch,  Att'y,  Box  14,  McRae.  Ga. 

HELP  WANTED 

WANTED— railway  mail  clerks— Spring 
examinations  everywhere.  Commence- 
ment salary,  $800.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Rapid  advancement.  Write  im- 
mediately for  schedule.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute.  Dept.  N  56.  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

AGENTS  — Big  Profits  selling  Vulcan 
Fountain  and  Stylo  Pens;  well  advertised; 
easy  to  sell;  write  for  catalogue  showing 
liberal  discounts.  J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO., 
27  Thames  Street,  New  York. 

WANTED  — College  and  State  normal 
graduates,  Arizona.  Nevada,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

BUILD  A  $5,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed:  big  field.  We  teach  se- 
orets  of  collecting  money ;  refer  business  to 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  new 
plan.  American  Collection  Service. 
66  St*te  Detroit,  Michigan. 

OFFICE    EQUIPMENT 

50  Model  6  Remington  Typewriters,  Best 
Condition.  $23  each.  Model  2,  $12.  Under- 
woods, $25.  All  makes  equally  low.  Guaran- 
teed. Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Write  to-day. 
Guarantee  Typewriter  Co.,  23  Duane  St. ,N.Y. 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
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TOPICS   OF   THE  DAY 


MR.  TAFT   JUDGED    BY  HIS  MESSAGE 

NO  decisive  answei  is  found  in  the  President's  message  to  the 
insistent  question  whether  lie  is  with  the  progressives  or 
witli  the  reactionaries,  such  test  topics  as  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Law,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,  and  the  conservation  of  natural 
resources  being  held  over  for  future  special  messages.  For  this  rea- 
son one  paper  declares  the  message  "chiefly  remarkable  for  what 
it  does  not  say."  It  "leaves  the  American  people  exactly  where 
they  have  been  for  nine  weary  months  in  their  fruitless  endeavor 
to  discover  what  sort  of  President  they  elected  in  November, 
1908,"  says  The  North  American  (Ren.),  of  Philadelphia,  which 
adds  the  prediction  that  "not  for  much  longer  will  there  be  sus- 
pension of  judgment  of  the  President  who  put  forth  the  spineless 
message,  the  best  commentary  on  which  is  that  it  has  the  unquali- 
fied approval  of  Speaker  Cannon  and  the  members  of  the  New 

f 

York  Stock  Exchange."  The  same  paper  points  its  argument  by 
comparing  his  letter  of  acceptance  of  the  Presidential  nomination 
sixteen  months  ago  with  his  present  message,  declaring  that  in  the 
former  he  "championed  unequivocally  every  important  Roosevelt 
policy,"  while  the  latter  is  "a  chronicle  of  omissions  of  anything 
of  real  importance."  "The  sensation  it  creates  is  that  of  not 
creating  a  sensation,"  says  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Ind.  Dem.), 
which  adds  :  "  It  is  neither  hot  nor  cold."  On  every  side  it  is  con- 
trasted with  a  typical  Roosevelt  message.  "Roosevelt  used  to 
pour  out  passionate  calls  to  the  country  to  awake  and  enlist  for  a 
crusade,"  remarks  the  Cleveland  Leader  (Rep.),  whereas  "Taft 
invites  his  fellow  citizens  to  sit  down  quietly  and  talk  over  the 
affairs  of  the  nation."  The  Springfield  Republican  (Ind.)  finds 
the  latter  method  "as  soothing  as  the  prayer  of  the  bishop  follow- 
ing the  violently  eruptive  sermon  of  the  evangelist."  In  the 
opinion  of  the  New  York  Outlook,  which  boasts  Mr.  Roosevelt  as 
"contributing  editor,"  the  message  "is  not  less  explicit,  but  it  is 
less  electrical  "  than  the  messages  we  had  become  used  to.  The 
same  publication  points  out  that  Mr.  Taft's  method  will  "do  little 
to  create  a  public  pressure  on  the  Congress,"  since  he  addresses 
that  body  directly,  instead  of  talking  over  its  head  to  the  people. 
"The  so-calied  insurgents  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  message," 
says  Senator  Hale  (Rep.)  to  an  interviewer.  Even  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  (Fin.)  fails  to  discover  any  traces  of  radicalism 
in  the  message,  which,  it  remarks,  "may  almost  be  said  to  lean 
a  trifle  too  much  in  the  opposite  direction." 

The  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  pronounces  it  "most  disappoint- 
ingly conservative."  and  remarks  :  "Sooner  or  later  the  President 
will  have  to  choose  his  path.  The  sooner,  we  say,  the  better." 
Similar  comment  is  found  in  the  Buffalo  Times  (Dem.),  the 
Chattanooga  Timei  <  Dem.  I,  the  Detroit  Xe^vs  (Ind.),  t lie  Boston 


Journal  (Rep.),  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)News  and  Observer  (Dem.), 
the  Norfolk  Virginia-Pilot  (Dem.),  the  Newark  Eve?iing  News 
(Ind.),  the  St.  Louis  Star  (Rep.),  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.), 
the  Pittsburg  Post  (Dem.),  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.) ;  many 
of  the  Democratic  papers  definitely  asserting  that  he  stands  for 
reaction. 

The  Daily  People  (Socialist  Labor)  thinks  that  "contempt  for 
labor  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  message,"  since  "every 
labor  question  except  the  improper  use  of  the  injunction  against 
strikes  is  absolutely  ignored." 

On  the  other  hand  many  editors  ridicule  the  idea  that  President 
Taft's  conservatism  alines  him  with  the  reactionaries  rather  than 
with  the  progressives.  "Except  in  the  Winona  speech,"  remarks 
the  Chicago  Record -Herald (Ind.),  "he  has  said  nothing  that  in- 
dicated reactionary  sympathies,  and  the  annual  message  is  certainly 
that  of  a  progressive  statesman."  According  to  the  Philadelphia 
Press  (Rep.),  "there  is  scarcely  a  suggestion  or  recommendation 
in  it  that  does  not  appeal  to  Democrats  quite  as  strongly  as  to 
Republicans. "  "  A  great  majority  of  the  Republican  Senators  and 
Representatives  approve  the  message,"  says  Walter  Well  man  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  Chicago  Record-Herald.  Any  disappointment 
that  may  be  felt  by  the  more  radical  Republicans  is  tempered,  he 
says,  by  hope  for  t lie  future;  their  tendency  being  to  regard  the 
message  as  merely  the  prolog  to  the  real  play.  Of  Mr.  Taft's 
own  attitude  toward  himself  and  his  office  Mr.  Wellman  says : 

"  He  believes  he  is  going  to  get  upon  the  statute-books  more 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  corporations,  stock  issues,  interstate 
commerce,  publicity,  etc.,  than  even  Mr.  Roosevelt  ever  advocated. 

"It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in  these  plans  and  expectations 
President  Taft  counts  upon  the  support  of  Senator  Aldrich  and 
Speaker  Cannon 

"The  confidence  which  President  Taft  feels  in  his  ability  to 
secure  progressive  legislation  during  the  coming  winter  is  based 
upon  these  considerations : 

"  1.  When  the  progressives  in  the  two  Houses  learn  he  is  for  poli- 
cies which  accord  with  their  contentions  they  can  do  nothing  else 
than  support  him  and  them. 

"2.  He  has  received  assurances  from  Senator  Aldrich  and 
Speaker  Cannon  that  they  will  stand  by  him,  and  the  President 
believes  both  are  sincere. 

"3.  He  believes  in  their  sincerity,  because  both  have  told  him 
of  their  fear,  shared  by  all  Republicans,  that  if  something  be  not 
done  to  allay  discontent  the  Republicans  will  lose  the  next  House. 

"4.  He  has  special  reason  to  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Cannon,  because  the  Speaker  is  eager  to  rehabilitate  himself  in 
public  favor  and  outwit  his  enemies." 

"There  is  still  in  the  White  House  a  man  whose  instincts  are 
for  progress  rather  than  for  reaction,"  says  the  Chicago  Evening 
Post   (Ind.).      While   the  message,  says  the    Hartford    Courant 
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(Rep.),  "lacks  the  spice  of  the  Roosevelt  messages,"  it  is  never- 
theless "as  sound  and  earnest  as  those  were."  "  The  message  is 
progressive,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  and  The 
Record  (Ind.  Dem.),  of  the  same  city,  predicts  that  "it  will 
strengthen  the  public  confidence  in  the  discretion  and  judgment 
of  Mr.  Taft."  John  Temple  Graves,  in  Mr.  Hearst's  New  York 
American  (Ind.),  warns  the  reactionaries  against  assuming  that 
Mr.  Taft  has  spent  his  ammunition.  The  message,  he  says,  is 
merely  "a  picket-shot  which  tells  that  the  battalions  of  remedial 
legislation  are  steadily  and  confidently  marching  to  the  front." 
The  Richmond  News-Leader  (Dem.)  finds  comfort  in  the  indica- 
tions that  Mr.  Taft  is  going  to  give  us  an  Administration  "without 
disturbance  and  turmoil."  The  message  leaves  the  critics  of  the 
President,  according  to  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
Herald  (Ind.),  "in  a  state  of  suspended  animation."  "We  no 
longer  see  the  wrinkled  front  and  the  clinched  teeth,"  exclaims  the 
New  York  Times  (Ind.  Dem.),  "and  over  the  printed  pages  a  benig- 
nant countenance  seems  to  look  forth  upon  a  world  of  peace,  the 
countenance  of  a  man  and  a  President  considering,  in  calmness 
and  with  a  philosophical  mind,  what  recommendations  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare  he  shall  make  to  the  Congress." 

Many  papers  specially  commend  the  President  for  making  his 
message  essentially  a  business  man's  message.  Says  the  Washing- 
ton Post  (Ind.): 

"There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  message  which  could  operate  to 
retard  in  the  slightest  degree  the  resumption  of  commercial  and 
industrial  activity.  On  the  contrary,  the  sensitive  heart  of  busi- 
ness should  be  quickened  and  stimulated,  as  doubtless  it  will  be." 

With  Mr.  Taft,  says  the  New  York  World  (Ind.  Dem.),  "the 
administration  of  the  Government  is  apparently  a  plain  matter  o  ' 
business  in  the  public  interest,  not  a  game  to  be  played  for  per- 
sonal amusement  or  political  effect."  The  Springfield  Republicati 
(Ind.)  enlarges  upon  the  same  idea: 

"  If  this  is  not  a  business  man's  message  there  never  was  one. 
Our  foreign  relations  are  considered  in  their  commercial  rather 
than  their  political  aspect.  It  is  so  with  the  Near-East  and  the 
Far-East  countries,  and  especially  so  with  the  nations  of  our  own 
hemisphere.  Has  America  with  its  missions  and  schools  won  the 
good-will  of  Eastern  Asia  ?  It  can  and  should  be  turned  to  trade 
account.  Have  we  gained  a  more  influential  position  with  the 
countries  to  the  south  ?  It  should  be  used  to  bring  about  larger 
and  ever-expanding  trade  relations  helpful  to  the  prosperity  and 
peace  of  all  concerned.  Even  the  State  Department,  says  the 
President  in  effect,  should  be  reorganized  in  the  way  of  making  it 
more  an  agency  for  the  watch  and  ward  of  our  exterior  commerce 
and  less  an  engine  for  political  adjustment.     And  it  is  in  no  narrow 


tariff  exclusion  spirit  that  President  Taft  considers  these  matters. 
Congress  has  placed  in  his  hands  a  mighty  weapon  with  which  to 
fight  for  trade  with  tariff  reprisals,  but  the  President  recognizes 
that  outside  markets  are  things  to  be  won  in  peace  and  not  con- 
quered in  force ;  and  he  assures  the  country  that  no  use  will  be 
made  of  this  weapon  except  in  the  improbable  cases  of  an  obvious 
effort  to  impose  against  our  commerce  deliberate  and  flagrant 
discriminations." 

Abroad  the  message  is  interpreted  as  indicating  that  the  United 
States  is  destined  to  play  an  increasingly  powerful  part  in  the 
world's  affairs,  especially  from  the  standpoint  of  commerce.  Thus 
the  Paris  Steele  sums  up  the  message  as  bespeaking  prosperity  at 
home  and  expansion  by  force  or  persuasion  abroad,  and  it  thinks 
that  President  Taft's  reluctance  to  apply  the  maximum  duties  will 
do  much  to  calm  European  inquietude  over  the  new  Tariff  Law. 

THE  TARIFF 

While  the  "insurgents,"  after  President  Taft's  Winona  speech, 
can  scarcely  have  looked  for  any  encouragement  in  their  efforts  to 
reopen  the  tariff  debate  during  this  session,  they  will  doubtless 
find  some  comfort  in  his  latest  words  on  the  functions  of  the  new 
tariff  board.  This  board,  the  President  makes  clear,  will  not  heed 
the  commands  of  the  "  standpatters  "  not  to  inquire  into  and  publish 
differences  in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad.  The  President 
notes  that  nothing  "halts  business  and  interferes  with  the  course 
of  prosperity  so  much  as  the  threatened  revision  of  the  tariff,"  and 
"it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  attempt  it,"  without  more  investigation  ; 
so  "  I  have  directed  the  tarif."  board  to  make  an  investigation,"  but 
ro  make  it  "wholly  without  respect  to  the  effect  which  the  facts 
may  have  in  calling  for  a  readjustment  of  the  rates  of  duty." 

To  the  Troy  Times  (Rep.)  the  President's  attitude  in  this  is 
"most  reassuring,"  since  it  means,  "for  two  or  three  years  at  least, 
immunity  from  the  menace  of  tariff  changes  based  on  inaccurate 
or  inadequate  information."  The  Indianapolis  Star  (Ind. Rep.), 
however,  complains  that  the  President  is  evidently  blind  to  the 
fact  that  "the  tariff  in  important  respects  is  unjust  and  spoliatory," 
and  the  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  remarks  bitterly  :  "This  will  de- 
light the  men  who  have  the  whole  of  industrial  America  by  the 
throat,  and  whose  powers  of  exaction  are  dependent  almost  entirely 
upon  the  laws  passed  by  their  tools  and  approved  by  Mr.  Taft." 

Greater  comfort  for  the  revisionists  is  to  be  found  in  a  recent 
public  utterance  by  Secretary  MacVeagh,  who  told  the  Massachu- 
setts Bankers'  Association  that  a  "new  tariff  era  "  has  begun.  To 
quote  : 

"The  Republican  party  has  changed  its  front.     Whereas  it  has 


'twixt  devil  and  deep  sea. 

—  Bartholomew  in  the  Minneapolis  journal. 

CONGRESS    MEETS. 


WHAT  !  YOU   STILL    HERE  ?  " 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 
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READING  THE   MESSAGE  TO  EMPTY  BENCHES. 

How  Congress  took  it       The  few  members  in  their  seats  in  the  Mouse  are  writing,  talking,  or  reading,  and  the  most  attentive   listeners,  apparently, 

are  the  eight  lonely  visitors  in  the  gallery. 


been  marching  toward  higher  and  higher  tariff,  it  has  now  faced 
about  and  is  marching,  no  matter  how  slow  any  one  may  think  its 
present  pace  is.  toward  lower  tariffs.  It  has  recognized  changed 
conditions.  This  is  a  wonderful,  radical,  and  fundamental  change, 
the  importance  of  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized. 

"It  is  true  that  the  Payne  Bill  does  not  contain  as  much  down- 
ward revision  as  the  great  majority  of  members  of  the  Republican 
party  had  wished.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain as  much  of  that  revision  as  the  President  wished." 

CUTTING  DOWN  EXPENSES 

It  seems  that  while  the  individual  cost  of  living  continues  to 
soar,  Uncle  Sam's  cost  of  living  has  been  brought  down.  This 
cutting  down  of  public  expenses  is  regarded  by  many  papers  as 
the  most  important  fact  emphasized  in  the  President's  message. 

The  total  estimates  for  next  year  are  more  than  $40,000,000 
below  the  sum  of  this  year's  appropriations.     No  other  President, 

says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.),  has  ever  done  this.  Mr.  Taft, 
remarks  the  New  York  Evening  Mail  (Rep.),  "has  made  good  on 
the  big  thing  he  set  himself  to  do  the  very  week  he  took  office." 
He  "has  rebuked,  by  the  propaganda  of  example  and  the  logic  of 
deed,  the  growing  extravagance  in  Federal  administration."  On 
every  side  the  chorus  is  one  of  approval,  no  voice  having  yet  been 
raised  to  warn  us  of  unguessed  perils  lurking  in  the  practise  of 
economy.  Says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  evidently  in  a 
reminiscent  mood  :  "  Of  course,  the  lowly  duty  of  living  within  your 
income  is  one  which  would  appeal  only  to  a  statesman  who  did 
not  have  plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  universe." 

The  President  has  not  rested  content  with  cutting  the  estimates. 
Says  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.) : 

"  For  more  substantial  economies  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  the 
reduction  of  the  costs  of  permanentadministration.  With  this  in 
view  the  President  reports  that  'the  Treasury  Department  has  in- 
stituted an  investigation  by  one  of  the  most  skilled  accountants  in 
the  United  States.'  The  object  of  the  investigation  is  to  devise 
means  'to  increase  the  average  efficiency  of  each  employee'  of  the 
Federal  Government.  'There  is  great  room,'  says  the  President, 
'for  improvement  to  that  end,  not  only  by  the  reorganization  of 


bureaus  and  departments  and  in  the  avoidance  of  duplication,  but 
also  in  the  treatment  of  the  individual  employee.' 

"  For  the  thorough  investigation  of  this  subject  two  years  will  be 
required.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be  pursued  with  vigor, 
irrespective  of  any  tendency  which  an  increase  of  revenues  may 
have  to  reduce  the  present  pressure  for  economy.  The  need  of 
promoting  individual  efficiency  is  present  in  the  public  service 
everywhere  to-day.  If  the  Federal  Government  can  set  the  exam- 
ple of  an  efficient  organization,  which  has  no  place  for  the  over- 
paid, the  incompetent,  the  idler,  or  the  supernumerary,  it  will  ex- 
ert a  salutary  influence  in  the  States  and  the  cities." 

THE   MESSAGE    IN   BRIEF 

Opening  his  message  with  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  this 
country's  present  relations  with  foreign  Governments,  the  Presi- 
dent reports  amity  and  good  understanding  except  in  the  case  of 
Nicaragua,  with  which  we  have  severed  diplomatic  relations.  He 
says  the  Central-American  Republics  have  long  been  complaining 
"against  the  Zelaya  Government  of  Nicaragua,  which  has  kept 
Central  America  in  constant  tension  or  turmoil."  After  a  refer- 
ence to  "the  unspeakable  barbarities  and  oppression  alleged  to 


SOOTHING  SIRUP. 

There  is  nothing  sensationalordisturbing  in  the  President's  message. 

— Wise  in  the  Newark  News. 
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have  been  committed  by  the  Zelaya  Government,"  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  Cannon  and  Groce,  the  two  Americans  shot  by  Zelaya's 
order,  "were  officers  in  the  organized  forces  of  a  revolution,"  and 
as  such  "were entitled  to  be  dealt  with  as  prisoners  of  war."  In 
connection   with  this    situation    the  United   States  Government 


k.ai^. 


STRANGE  HOW  LONG  IT  TOOK  LITTLE  RED  RIDINGHOOD  TO 
TUMBLE  TO  THE  FACT  THAT  THE  OLD  WOLF  WASN'T  HER 
GRANDMOTHER ! 

— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

"is  intending  to  take  such  future  steps  as  may  be  found  most 
consistent  with  its  dignity,  its  duty  to  American  interests,  and 
its  moral  obligations  to  Central  America  and  to  civilization." 

As  a  result  of  rigid  departmental  economies  he  reports  that  "the 
estimates  for  the  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30,  1911,  are  less  than  the  appropriations  for  this  current 
fiscal  year  by  $42, 818,000."  By  June  30,  191 1,  he  predicts  a  Treasury 
surplus  of  $35,931,000.     The  President  advocates  civil  pensions. 

Of  the  Sugar  Trust's  customs  frauds  he  says  that  "criminal  pros- 
ecutions are  now  proceeding  against  a  number  of  the  Government 
officers,"  and  he  fears  that  an  investigation  of  the  frauds  by  Con- 
gress at  present  "might  by  giving  immunity  and  otherwise  prove 
an  embarrassment  in  securing  conviction  of  the  guilty  parties." 


Referring  to  the  oft-exprest  fear  that  the  "maximum  ami  mini- 
mum "  clause  in  the  Tariff  Act — of  which  the  application  rests  with 
the  President — is  likely  to  lead  to  a  tariff  war,  he  "begs  to  express 
the  hope  and  belief  that  no  such  result  need  be  anticipated,"  since 
"no  one  is  seeking  a  tariff  war  or  a  condition  in  which  the  spirit  of 
retaliation  shall  be  aroused."  He  explains  the  importance  of  the 
new  tariff  board  in  preparing  the  way  for  future  revisions,  but 
characterizes  as  "unwise  "  any  immediate  attempts  at  further  re- 
vision, since  "  nothing  halts  business  and  interferes  with  the  course 
of  prosperity  so  much  as  the  threatened  revision  of  the  tariff."  In 
this  connection  he  says  :  "  It  is  well  to  note  that  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  living  is  not  confined  to  this  country,  but  prevails  the 
world  over,  and  that  those  who  would  charge  increases  in  prices 
to  the  existing  protective  tariff  must  meet  the  fact  that  the  rise  in 
prices  has  taken  place  almost  wholly  in  those  products  of  the  fac- 
tory and  farm  in  respect  to  which  there  has  been  either  no  increase 
in  the  tariff  or  in  many  instances  a  very  considerable  reduction." 

"The  greatest  need  in  our  American  institutions,"  according  to 
the  President,  is  "a  change  in  judicial  procedure  "  which  shall  do 
away  with  "the  deplorable  delays  in  the  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  law,"  and  he  recommends  to  Congress  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  commission  to 
report  upon  the  needed  reforms.  Touching  on  labor  questions, 
he  quotes  the  declaration  in  the  Republican  platform  that  no  in- 
junction or  temporary  restraining  order  should  be  issued  without 
notice,  except  where  irreparable  injury  would  result  from  delay, 
in  which  case  a  speedy  hearing  thereafter  should  be  granted,"  and 
he  recommends  legislation  in  accordance  with  this  promise. 

He  states  that  the  developments  in  the  operation  of  the  so- 
called  "  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  "  and  the  "  Interstate  Commerce 
Law"  "call  for  a  discussion  and  some  suggestions  as  to  amend- 
ments," but  adds  that  he  will  embody  these  in  a  special  message 
to  come  later. 

Of  postal  savings-banks  he  says,  "  I  am  convinced  that  the  people 
desire  such  banks,  and  am  sure  that  when  the  banks- are  furnished 
they  will  be  productive  of  the  utmost  good." 

He  "earnestly  recommends  "  the  passage  of  a  ship-subsidy  bill. 

He  recommends  the  admission  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  as 
separate  States. 

He  promises  a  special  message  on  the  conservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  the  nation's  natural  resources. 

As  a  step  toward  the  stamping  out  of  the  "white-slave  trade" 
he  suggests  the  appropriation  of  a  sum  of  $50,000  "to  be  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  for  the  employment  of 
special  inspectors,"  to  bring  those  responsible  for  this  trade  to 
conviction  under  a  Federal  law. 

He  advocates  a  "Bureau  of  Public  Health." 


A   BIG  JOB   FOR    THE    PLUMBER. 

— Bradley  in  the  Ch.cago  News. 


IN   ONE   WORD. 

— Bradley  in  the  Chicago  News 


HIS    BUSY     DAY. 
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UNION   LABOR'S   REPUDIATION  OF  THE 

SALOON 

\  LL  doubt  as  to  the  attitude  of  union  labor  toward  the  saloon, 
^  *■  declares  The  Western  Christian  Advocate,  of  Cincinnati, 
is  cleared  away  by  the  unequivocal  statements  of  prominent  labor 
leaders  during  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  which  was 
held  in  Toronto,  Canada. 
"The  time  has  come,"  pro- 
claimed Samuel  Gompers,  the 
Federation's  president, "  when 
the  saloon  and  the  labor  move- 
ment must  be  divorced." 
Others  who  spoke  no  less  em- 
phatically were  Thomas  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  John  Mitchell, 
ex-president  of  that  organiza- 
tion, and  John  B.  Lennon, 
treasurer  of  the  Federation. 
Said  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  leader 
idolized  by  the  unions  : 

"  Poverty  has  driven  many 
a  strong  man  to  drink,  and 
drink  has  driven  many  a  strong 
man  to  poverty.  I  am  not  at 
all  imprest  with  the  argument 
that  if  you  close  down  the 
liquor  traffic  you  bring  about 
a  calamity.  Rather  the  con- 
trary. There  is  a  readjust- 
ment of  society.  Nothing  has 
done  more  to  bring  misery 
upon  innocent  women  and 
children  than  the  money  spent 
in  drink. 
"No  man  has  a  right  to 
spend  acent  upon  himself  until  lie  has  first  provided  for  his  family. 
The  average  workingman  does  not  yet  earn  enough  to  give  his 
family  all  the  comforts  they  deserve.  He  has  no  money  to  spend 
on  drink  without  robbing  his  family.  I  believe  that,  as  the  labor 
movement  grows,  so  will  the  temperance  movement  grow." 

Mr.  Lennon.  discussing  the  effect  of  the  liquor  traffic  on  the 
standard  of  living,  declared  that  "to  the  trade-unionist  there  is 
no  redeeming  feature  in  the  saloon."     To  quote  : 

"What  is  the  effecl  of  t lie  liquor  traffic  on  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  people  ?  Is  there  any  influence  gone  out  from  the  saloon 
that  has  helped  to  make  men  and  women  better  ?  The  labor  move- 
ment is  essentially  a  moral  movement.  It  stands  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  men  and  women,  tho  it  believes  that  it  should  be  made 
more  easily  possible  for  women  to  become  home-makers.  Who 
could  deny  that  the  liquor  traffic  was  driving  women  to  work  in 
factories,  in  workshops,  and  at  washtubs  who  ought  not  to  be 
there  ?  The  trade-union  movement  was  opposed  to  child  labor, 
yet  who  could  deny  that  the  liquor  traffic  was  driving  into  indus- 
trial life  boys  and  girls  who  should  be  in  the  school  or  on  the 
playground  ?  The  liquor  traffic  tended  to  decrease  wages,  never 
to  increase  them.  The  use  of  alcohol  made  workmen  iess  skilful, 
and  drove  men  to  lower  scales  of  employment  and  reward.  Every 
cent  spent  in  the  liquor  business  was  wasted,  bringing  no  social 
benefit  or  moral  uplift." 

Said  President  Lewis,  who  believes  that  "the  trade-unions  are 
doing  more  for  the  cause  of  temperance  than  any  other  institution 
in  the  world  "  : 

"  If  you  want  to  know  where  the  miners  of  America  stand  upon 
the  temperance  question,  I'll  tell  you.  In  our  constitution  we 
have  a  clause  which  forbids  any  member  to  sell  intoxicants  even 
at  a  picnic.  That's  what  we  think  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Some 
people  say  that  the  saloon  is  a  necessary  evil.  I  don't  believe  in 
that  kinrl  of  doctrine.     I  don't  believe  that  legislation  alone  will 


eradicate  the  traffic.  Nothing  but  the  spread  of  education  will 
accomplish  that.  .  .  .  The  Christian  churches  are  established  for 
the  purpose  of  replacing  paganism  with  Christianity  ;  the  trade- 
union  movement  is  organized  to  educate  the  people,  to  drive  out 
ignorance,  and  elevate  the  toilers  of  our  land.  Because  the  liquor 
traffic  tends  to  enslave  the  people,  to  make  them  satisfied  with 
improper  conditions,  and  keep  them  ignorant,  the  leaders  of  the 
trade-union  movement  are  called  on  to  fisrht  the  saloon." 


THOMAS    L.    LEWIS, 

President  of  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, who  asserts  that  "the  trade-unions 
are  doing  more  for  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance than  any  other  institution  in  the 
world." 


CRITICS  OF  THE  NICARAGUA  PROGRAM 

"\  \  7TIILE  the  weight  of  public  opinion,  as  voiced  by  the  press, 
*  ^  favors  the  strong-arm  policy  of  our  State  Department 
against  President  Zelaya,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  a  number  of 
our  papers  believe  that  our  Government  is  in  the  wrong.  The 
reason  given  by  Secretary  Knox  for  proceeding  against  Zelaya  was 
his  execution  of  two  Americans  found  in  the  insurgent  army. 
"Their  execution,"  declared  the  Secretary,  "  is  said  to  have  been 
preceded  by  barbarous  cruelties."  Besides  this,  Zelaya  is  accused 
of  having  "almost  continuously  kept  Central  America  in  tension  or 
turmoil."  In  reply  to  this  the  Secretary's  critics  remark  that  the 
two  Americans  who  met  their  fate  at  Zelaya's  hands  knew  his 
character  and  their  own  risk  when  they  joined  the  insurgent  forces. 
"  If  the  Americans  who  were  executed  had  actually  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Nicaraguan  Government,"  says  the  Portland  Oregonian 
(Rep.),  "their  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  would  be  not  at  all 
different  from  that  of  a  couple  of  Nicaraguans  who  might  enter 
the  United  States  and  join  an  army  of  revolutionists  who  were 
seeking  to  overthrow  our  own  Government."  The  Jacksonville 
Times-Union  (Dem.)  argues  that  the  two  men  could  be  "either 
insurgents  liable  to  the  treatment  accorded  their  fellows,  or  Ameri- 
can citizens  making  war  on  a  nation  with  which  their  country  was 
at  peace,"  but  "it  is  hard  to  believe  they  could  be  both  "  : 

"  If  American  citizens  they  were  filibusters  like  Walker  to  whom 
our  Government  extended  no  protection,  since  he  was  engaged  in 
an  unlawful  attempt ;  if  they 
had  become  soldiers  of  the 
insurrection  against  Zelaya 
they  were  liable  to  the  pains 
and  penalties  incident  to  re- 
bellion and  likewise  deprived 
of  the  protection  which  Sec- 
retary Knox  seems  inclined  to 
extend." 

The  Indianapolis  News 
(Dem.),  also  in  doubt,  con- 
tends similarly  : 

"  If  it  was  legal  to  execute 
Nicaraguan  revolutionists,  it 
was  legal  to  execute  Ameri- 
cans found  fighting  in  their 
ranks.  If  the  trial  was  fair, 
and  if  the  punishment  was 
one  that  was  customary  in  the 
country,  we,  of  course,  have 
no  right  to  object.  If  Ameri- 
cans choose  to  mix  up  in  the 
politics  of  the  countries  in 
which  they  sojourn,  to  be- 
come a  party  to  domestic 
quarrels,  and  to  wage  war  on 
the  very  Governments  which  c°p-vrtehted-,M9>byHa™i8iEwen>WashlDe1<>n.  D-c- 
are  expected  to  protect  them  JOHN  B  LENNON. 

in    their    rights,    they    simplv  A  labor  leader  who  declares  that  "  to 

must    take   the  rnnsemipnrps         the   trade-union>st  there  is  no   redeem- 
must    take  tne  consequences.       ing  feature  in  the  saloon." 
.  .  .    Even    in    dealing    with 

so  contemptible  a  State  as  Nicaragua,  we  should  be  sure  that  we 
are  right." 

Instead  of  admiring  the  strength  and  vigor  of  Mr.  Knox's  indict- 
ment of  Zelaya  (which  we  quoted  last  week)  his  critics  regard  it 
as  filled  with  bluster  and  buncombe.     Mr.  Knox  has  gone  at  the 
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matter  "in  a  spirit  of  arrogance,"  thinks  the  Charleston  Evening 
Post  (Dem.),  and  he  "has  represented  the  United  States  as  pro- 
ceeding as  the  bully  of  a  gang  rather  than  as  an  elder  and  a  wiser 
brother  among  the  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  his  course  has  offended  the  sensibilities  of 
the  Latin-American  Republics."  The  Chicago  Record-Herald 
calls  it  "  an  amazing  document  " — 

"A  document,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  Mr.  Knox  would  not  have 
indited  or  addrest  to  the  representative  of  a  first-rate  Power.  A 
country's  diplomacy,  however,  is  judged  by  treatment  of  small 
Powers  as  well  as  great,  and  the  principles  of  law,  morals,  and 
ultimate  expediency  cover  both  great  and  small  Powers." 

The  Omaha  J 'Vorld-Herald  (Dem.)  draws  this  contrast  between 
the  present  Secretary  of  State  and  his  predecessors  : 

"  The  proudest  achievement  of  Elihu  Root,  as  Secretary  of  State, 
was  the  restoration  of  amicable  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Central  and  South  American  States,  and  the  winning  of 
their  confidence  in  the  unselfish  and  generous  friendship  of  this 
Republic.  From  late  indications  there  seems  to  be  some  danger 
that,  for  reasons  that  are  not  fully  apparent,  the  structure  Root  so 
carefully  and  laboriously  erected  is  to  be  speedily  demolished  by 
his  successor." 

A  dispatch  from  Managua  quotes  President  Zelaya  as  saying 
that  he  has  no  choice  but  to  submit  to  the  "unjust  "  course  of  the 
United  States.     We  read  in  part : 

"Defenseless  against  the  hostility  of  a  powerful  nation,  I  must 
submit,  altho  I  have  been  condemned  unheard. 

"This  coercion  by  the  United  States  will  not  redound  to  the 
credit  of  that  nation,  whose  motives  are  questioned  in  all  Latin- 
America.  The  shooting  of  Groce  and  Cannon  is  a  pretext.  Both 
were  amenable  to  the  law  of  Nicaragua,  which  distinctly  authorizes 
the  shooting  of  individuals  commanding  rebels.  .  .  .  The  attempt 
of  Secretary  Knox  to  establish  the  inviolability  of  the  persons  of 
Americans  participating  in  foreign  revolutions  will  result  in  con- 
stant revolutions  led  by  immune  Americans." 


WERE  THE  COOK  RECORDS  "COOKED"? 

THE  charge  that  the  polar  records  of  Dr.  Cook  were  "doctored," 
and  "cooked,"  as  one  paper  puts  it,  has  carried  conviction 
to  those  already  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  his  claims,  but  seem- 
ingly has  failed  to  shake  the  confidence  of  his  friends.  Admiral 
Melville  repeats  that  Cook  is  a  "faker,"  while  Anthony  Fiala  de- 
clares the  charge  of  fabrication  is  "false  on  its  face,"  and  reiter- 
ates his  belief  in  Cook.  The  charge  is  made  by  the  two  men  who 
say  they  did  the  job,  and  their  stories  are  given  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  leading  anti-Cook  paper.  These  men  are  named 
George  H.  Dunkle,  an  insurance  agent  who  thought  up  the 
scheme,  and  Capt.  August  VVedel  Loose,  a  navigator  who  says  he 
fabricated  a  set  of  .observations  that  would  stand  scientific  scrutiny 
and  that  could  be  used  by  Dr.  Cook  as  the  ones  he  made  on  his 
invasion  of  the  realm  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  explorer,  according 
to  their  story,  agreed  to  pay  them  $4,000  for  their  work,  but  dis- 
appeared after  paying  them  cnly  $260,  so  they  sold  their  story  to 
The  Times.  It  is  currently  reported  that  they  received  several 
thousand  dollars  for  it.  Dunkle  tells  of  introducing  Loose  to  Cook, 
and  relates  this  conversation  as  having  taken  place  in  his  presence  : 

"Before  I  left,  Captain  Loose  asked  Dr.  Cook  a  number  of 
questions  about  his  polar  trip.  I  heard  the  Captain  ask  the  Doc- 
tor if  he  had  taken  his  altitudes  while  on  the  trip  to  the  Pole — that 
is,  the  altitude  of  the  heavenly  bodies  above  the  horizon.  Dr. 
Cook  replied  that  he  had  not. 

"Well,  if  that  is  so,'  replied  the  Captain,  'then  you  can  not  hope 
to  convince  the  scientists  that  you  reached  the  North  Pole.  They 
will  want  to  see  those  altitude  observations.  Without  them  you 
can  not  get  along.' 

"  Dr.  Cook  thought  a  moment  and  replied  : 
"Yes,  I  think  you  are  right,  Captain.     I  think  I  ought  to  have 
them.' 


"  He  paused  again  and  then  asked  the  Captain  : 

"'Do  you  think  you  could  help  me  work  out  those  altitudes  ? ' 

"'Of  course  I  could,'  replied  the  Captain. 

"'How  could  you  do  it  ? '  asked  Dr.  Cook. 

"'Why,  that's  easy, 'said  the  Captain.  'I'll  work  them  out  back- 
ward.' 

"Dr.  Cook  asked  if  he  really  knew  how  to  work  out  observa- 
tions backward — that  is,  to  work  them  down  to  the  first  observa- 
tion as  it  would  occur  at  a  given  latitude— and  Captain  Loose  as- 
sured him  that  he  most  certainly  could. 

"'Then,'  replied  Dr.  Cook,  'you  can  be  of  some  service  to  me.'  " 

Toward  the  end  of  Dunkle's  account  he  records  a  remark  that 
throws  light  on  what  Dr.  Cook  intended  to  do  with  the  Captain's 
figures.     Said  Dr.  Cook  to  Dunkle  : 

"  The  Captain  seems  to  understand  what  he  is  doing,  and  the 
observations  he  has  already  submitted  are  accurate  and  will  be 
of  great  value  in  checking  up." 

Captain  Loose  goes  into  great  detail  in  telling  of  his  dealings 
with  Cook,  and  both  conspirators  agree  that  they  advised  the  Doc- 
tor to  throw  away  his  own  records  and  substitute  those  fabricated 
by  Loose,  but,  as  Loose  himself  says  : 

"Of  course,  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  that  the  Doctor  did 
actually  copy  my  observations  and  send  them  in  as  his  own  work, 
because  he  did  not  show  the  observations  to  me  before  he  sent 
them  away,  nor  did  he  tell  me  exactly  what  use  he  had  made  of 
them.  I  do  know,  however,  that  the  Doctor  told  me  more  than 
once  that  I  had  helped  him  greatly  and  that  he  felt  safe,  after  I 
had  turned  over  to  him  all  the  observations  I  had  made,  together 
with  a  lot  of  suggestions,  in  sending  his  proofs  away.  I  also  feel 
confident  that  if  he  used  the  stuff  he  had  before  I  started  in  to  help 
him  he  would  never  convince  those  Danish  scientists." 

Walter  Lonsdale,  Dr.  Cook's  private  secretary,  who  took  the 
Doctor's  records  to  Denmark,  cables  to  the  New  York  American 
that  the  Doctor  employed  Loose,  "for  the  purpose,  not  of  fabri- 
cating records,  but  merely  of  checking  observations  taken  by  the 
Doctor."     He  continues: 

"  I  have  seen  the  original  records  of  Cook,  both  before  and  after 
he  met  Loose  and  Dunkle,  and  I  know  positively  that  they  remain 
unaltered. 

"  Loose  set  to  work  at  home,  checking  observations  made  by 
Cook,  always  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  no  corrections 
or  alterations  were  to  be  made.  Loose  was  understood  to  be  an 
expert  navigator,  well  versed  in  taking  observations.  Dr.  Cook 
consented  to  his  doing  the  checking  purely  to  satisfy  his  own 
curiosity 

"Loose,  however,  did  not  inspire  confidence  and  was  told  by 
Dr.  Cook  that  he  did  not  want  his  services  or  figures,  and  he  was 
discharged." 

The  New  York  World  thinks  that  these  revelations  put  Dr. 
Cook  "in  the  worst  possible  light,"  and  are  "the  most  damaging 
evidence  yet  presented  against  him,"  and  the  Hartford  Times  be- 
lieves the  conspirators'  account  and  remarks  that  the  most  chari- 
table view  to  take  of  Dr.  Cook  "is  that  on  the  one  subject  of  polar 
exploration  he  has  a  wandering  of  the  mind."  "What  shreds  of 
credibility  remained  to  the  Cook  narrative"  seem  destroyed,  re- 
marks the  New  York  Globe,  and  other  papers  observe  that  if  he 
did  find  the  Pole,  he  has  had  the  most  amazing  run  of  ill-luck 
since  then  ever  encountered  by  an  explorer. 

Admiral  Melville  is  quoted  as  saying : 

"  I  have  believed  all  along  that  Dr.  Cook  is  a  faker.  Any  navi- 
gator of  experience  can  frame  up  a  set  of  observations  and  records 
of  the  Arctic  regions  which  would  bear  close  scrutiny.  I  can  do 
it  in  the  same  way  that  Captain  Loose  says  he  did  it.  That  is  by 
starting  from  the  North  Pole  and  figuring  backward,  or  vice  versa. 

"  There  were  too  many  discrepancies  in  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Cook 
to  convince  me  he  reached  the  North  Pole.  I  do  not  think  he  got 
out  of  sight  of  land.  It  would  take  more  than  a  mere  statement 
to  convince  me  that  Dr.  Cook  reached  the  Pole  with  two  Eskimos 
and  a  limited  supply  of  necessities." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  scientists  of  Denmark  are  reported  by 
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cable  as  discrediting  the  accusations  against 
Dr.  Cook,  and  the  National  Tidende,  of 
Copenhagen,  is  quoted  as  saying  editorially  : 
"  It  is  natural  that  calumnies  should  increase 
when  Dr.  Cook's  papers  are  on  the  eve  of 
examination,  the  object  of  his  accusers  being 
to  influence  the  committee."  The  New  York 
Tribune  calls  Dunkle  and  Loose  "a  pair  of 
precious  scoundrels,"  and  intimates  that  it 
would  not  believe  them  under  oath,  and  the 
Brooklyn  Times  calls  the  account  "an  excess- 
ively fishy  story."  The  Brooklyn  Times  takes 
the  view  that  Dr.  Cook  legitimately  employed 
Captain  Loose  to  verify  his  data,  and  found 
himself  in  the  clutches  of  two  blackmailers. 

Anthony  Fiala.  the  Arctic  explorer,  says  of 
the  affair : 

"This  story  is  false  on  its  face.  The  men 
have  admitted  themselves  as  parties  to  an 
alleged  attempt  to  deceive.  I  know  both  of 
them.  Dunkle  approached  me  a  short  time 
ago  and  asked  me  to  introduce  him  to  John  R. 
Bradley,  Cook's  backer,  for  the  promotion  of 
an  insurance  scheme  on  Cook.  He  wanted  to 
insure  the  financial  success  of  Cook's  lectures. 
It  didn't  look  ri^lit,  and  I  told  him  so.  I 
refused  to  introduce  him  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  his  scheme.  1  know  he  afterward  met 
Bradley. 

"  I    have   met   Captain    Loose,  too.     Did  he 
impress  me  as  being  a  typical  old  sea  captain,  you  ask  ? 
hardly.     He's  far  too  clever." 


'  'opyii-lr.'.:. 


THE    MAN  WHO  SAYS   HE   WROTE    IJR. 
I  c"IK'S    RECORDS. 

Capt.  A.  W.  Loose's  charges  havt 
given  a  new  impetus  to  the  languishing 
North-pole  controversy. 


Well, 


A  further  point  is  that  no  records  fabricated  in  New  York  could 
be  substituted  for  the  original  ones  made  in  the  Arctic.  Says  Mr. 
Fiala  : 

"I  don't  believe  any  one  could  find  a  substitute  for  those  old, 
blubber-stained,  snow-marked  notebooks  familiar  to  every  Arctic 
explorer.  This  is  where  the  weak  part  of  an  attempt  to  deceive 
will  be  found." 


TO  ROOT  OUT  THE  WHITE-SLAVE 

TRADE 

NO  one  can  glance  at  the  Congressional  report  on  the  "white- 
slave "  traffic,  says  the  Washington  Times,  without  being 
driven  to  agree  with  the  Commission  that  this  evil,  "more  than 
any  other  one  thing,  is  a  disgrace  to  American  civilization." 
There  can  be  no  question,  adds  this  paper,  that  "it  means  the 
gradual  undermining  of  American  civilization,"  and  the  nation 
and  the  States  "ought  to  be  awakened  by  this  report  "  and  "ought 
to  take  active  steps  to  make  this  traffic  as  nearly  impossible  as 
may  be."  The  disquieting  information  is  conveyed  in  this  report 
that  liers-in-wait  are  watching  in  all  places  of  public  resort  to  en- 
snare innocent  victims  to  their  awful  fate.  The  Commission  find 
that— 

"those  who  recruit  women  for  immoral  purposes  watch  all  places 
where  young  women  are  likely  to  be  found  under  circumstances 
which  will  give  them  a  ready  means  of  acquaintance  and  intimacy, 
such  as  employment  agencies,  immigrant  homes,  moving-picture 
shows,  dance-halls,  sometimes  waiting-rooms  in  large  department 
stores,  railroad  stations,  manicuring  and  hair-dressing  establish- 
ments." 

The  Commission  draw  a  striking  picture  of  the  bondage  in  which 
these  women  are  kept,  how  "they  are  held  practically  enslaved  in 
infamous  resorts,  and  robbed  of  their  earnings  and  held  in  bondage 
of  debt  with  little  or  no  liberty,  and  when  they  attempt  to  escape 
are  tipped  off  to  the  police  or  hounded  by  a  league  of  men  cooper- 
ating with  the  persons  seeking  to  enslave  the  women."  It  appears 


that  the  Commission  has  been  cooperating  with 
the  authorities  for  the  eradication  of  this  traffic 
and  "the  value  of  the  establishments  in  the 
Chicago  red-light  districts  has  depreciated  50 
per  cent,  as  the  result  of  the  Federal  cases 
brought  against  them."  The  work  of  investi- 
gation and  prosecution  has  not  been  without 
its  perils.     We  read  : 

"  Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the 
agents,  who  independently  planned  details  and 
with  cheerful  courage,  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives  at  times,  secured  the  information.  Several 
of  the  agents  under  various  pretexts  had  to 
associate  on  friendly  terms  with  the  criminal 
procurers  and  importers  and  their  unfortunate 
or  degraded  victims  when  a  discovery  of  their 
purposes  might  have  resulted  in  their  murder." 

The  President  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  to  aid  this  work.  Representative 
Mann,  of  Chicago,  has  introduced  a  drastic 
bill  to  punish  the  white-slave  traders  by  a  $5,000 
fine  or  five  years  in  prison.  The  Commission 
recommend  an  elaborate  system  of  inspectors 
to  deal  specially  with  this  work,  and  advise 
new  penalties  and  changes  in  the  laws  to  cope 
with  the  evil.  And  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  adds  : 

"Whatever  may  be  done  by  a  Federal  law, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  national  authorities 
can  not  deal  with  the  vicious  and  disgraceful  evil  except  under 
certain  conditions.  The  States  themselves  must  take  action  if 
an  abominable  form  of  slavery  is  to  be  abolished  at  the  great 
centers  of  population  throughout  the  country." 

The  large  majority  of  the  women  brought  into  the  United  States 
became  immoral  before  leaving  their  own  countries,  the  Commis- 
sion report,  but  a  small  percentage  are  decoyed  here  by  the  prom- 
ise of  high  wages  and  find  too  late  that  they  are  entrapt.  The 
New  York  Tribune  says  on  this  point  : 

"  If  the  traffic  in  immigrants  is  as  large  as  this  seems  to  indicate, 
it  is  fortunate  that  the  Commission  is  able  to  report  that  only  a 
small  percentage  of  the  women  brought  to  this  country  for  im- 
moral purposes  are  innocent.  If  they  are  almost  entirely  those 
who  have  led  vicious  lives  abroad,  information  concerning  them 
can  be  obtained  from  the  police  of  Europe,  and  the  trade  may  be 
comparatively  easy  to  restrict  should  vigorous  measures  be  taken. 
At  any  rate,  the  Federal  Government  in  guarding  against  and  pun- 
ishing this  traffic  will  have  certain  advantages  over  the  local 
authorities.  By  cooperating  with  European  States  it  will  obtain 
a  mass  of  detailed  information  regarding  immoral  persons  such  as 
does  not  exist  anywhere  in  this  country,  and  with  agents  on  ship- 
board it  will  have  a  favorable  opportunity  to  observe  for  several 
days  the  conduct  of  women  coming  to  this  country. 

"  Mr.  Taft  has  recommended  a  considerable  appropriation  where- 
with to  resist  this  traffic.  The  authorities  can  not  make  too  de- 
termined a  stand  against  it.  If  the  Federal  Government  starts  a 
crusade  its  example  will  not  fail  to  produce  an  impression  upon 
the  shameful  laxity  and  inefficiency  of  local  authorities  in  their 
treatment  of  vice.  With  the  national  authorities  putting  forth  all 
their  energies  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  mayor  of  a  great  city 
to  pretend  to  be  doing  his  full  duty  by  demanding  that  those  who 
urge  him  to  fight  the  traffic  furnish  him  with  legal  evidence  of 
specific  instances  of  it." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  thinks  that  "  the  outrageous  crimes 
that  are  covered  by  the  name  of  the  'white-slave'  traffic  should  be 
fought  with  a  degree  of  resolution  and  persistence  far  greater  than 
has  as  yet  been  manifested,"  and  adds  : 

"The  comparative  indifference  with  which  the  subject  appears 
to  be  regarded  can  be  explained  only  by  the  failure  of  the  public 
at  large  to  distinguish  clearly  between  what  is  called 'the  social 
evil'  asa  whole  and  the  unspeakably  infamous  'white-slave'  traffic." 
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TOPICS  IN   BRIEF 


We  cheerfully  fall  in  with  the  spelling-reform  board's  action  in  changing  it 
to  knox.  —  Washington  Post. 

i  ro  is  said  to  be  contemplating  residence  in  the  United  States.      Perhaps 
attracted  by  the  collapse  of  the  reform  crusade  in  San  Francisco. — Atlanta 

King  Leopold  is  donating  money  to  the  cure  of  the  sleeping-sickness.      Pos- 
sibly too  many  of  his  rubber  gleaners  have  been  caught  napping. — Philadelphia 
v  Ledger. 

Wells-Fargo  is  to  declare  a  dividend  of  S300  a  share.      Shades  of  Jesse  James 
e  Younger  brothers!     Think  how  much  ye  allowed  to  get  away! — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

Japan  has  a  S3, 000, 000  sugar  scandal.  It  is  an  emergency  in  which  a  number 
of  gentlemen  in  New  York  would  like  to  loan  Collector  Loeb  to  the  Mikado. — 
Washington  Post. 

One  strong  point  about  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  is  the  judgment  he  uses  in  the 
distribution  of  his  opposition.  He  has  it  scattered  so  that  most  of  it  is  outside 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Eighteenth  Illinois  district. — St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press. 


The  per  capita  circulation  is  now  $35.01  and  few  of  us  are  more  than  $35 
short  of  our  share. — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

If  New  York  should  imitate  Houston  by  providing  a  three-cent  fare  for  strap- 
hangers, there  would  doubtless  be  a  startling  revival  of  masculine  gallantry. — - 
Wall  Street  Journal. 

An  English  authority  claims  that  we  must  exploit  the  North  Pole  commercially 
before  we  ca.n  claim  it.  What  does  that  fellow  think  Cook  and  Peary  are  doing? 
— Detroit  Free  Pre 

The  news  from  Africa  is  that  Roosevelt  has  bagged  a  bohor,  kob,  and  singing 
topi.  It  is  supposed  that  he  won't  get  homesick  now  for  his  old  tennis  Cabinet. 
— San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  new  Washington  post-cards  have  George's  picture  on  one  half  and  his 
wife's  picture  on  the  reply  card,  thus  recognizing  woman's  right  to  the  last 
word. — Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 

Of  course,  if  Walter  Wellman  says  that  Cook  did  not  get  to  the  Pole,  he 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  for  nobody  has  not  gotten  there  any  more  often 
than  this  same  Wellman. — Charleston  Neius  and  Courier. 


''SANTY,   DID   YE    EVER    SEE    'EM    IN    THESE    PARTS    BEFORE?'' 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


THE  SUFFRAGETTE    KIND. 
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"THEY  AINT   NO   SANTA  CLAUS." 

— Macauley  in  the  New  York  World. 


Ml     THAT   (fONfr'S 
'i      AWFULLY    OUT 
OF   SEASON 


— Flohri  in  Judge. 

CHRISTMAS   WITH   THE    CARTOONISTS. 


JARRING  NOTES  DISTURB  ST.   NICK. 

—  May  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette-Times. 
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STOLYPINE'S  LESSON  TO  THE  DOUMA 

THK  pleasant  dream  of  the  majority  party  in  the  Douma  that 
they  were  running  the  Russian  (iovernment  has  just  had  a 
rude  jolt,  according  to  the  Russian  papers.  In  other  countries, 
when  the  Premier  disagrees  with  the  majority  party,  he  resigns; 
in  Russia,  he  gets  a  new  majority  party  that  will  agree  with  him, 


HOW   THE  "LITTLE    FATHER  "    TRAVELS. 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

and  goes  right  on  running  the  Government  as  before.  It  seems 
that  the  Octoberists,  the  majority  party  in  the  Douma,  which  for 
the  last  two  years  upheld  the  (iovernment  of  Stolypine,  and  which 
received  a  severe  reprimand  from  the  country  a  few  weeks  ago  in 
the  defeat  of  some  of  its  candidates  for  the  Douma,  held  a  congress 
of  their  party  immediately  after  election,  to  consider  the  causes  of 
dissatisfaction  with  their  policy.  As  a  result  they  determined  upon 
a  more  active  and  liberal  course  in  the  future,  and  adopted  a  series 
of  principles  pledging  themselves  to  work  for  positive,  progressive 
reforms,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  policy  of  mere  pacification.  But 
the  Octoberists  reckoned  without  the  host,  without  the  bureau- 
cratic Government,  without  Stolypine.  The  Prime  Minister  de- 
clared point  blank  that  he  would  not  follow  the  party  on  its  profest 
new  course,  and  indicated  plainly  that  the  Government  is  not  yet 
done  with  the  extermination  of  the  revolutionary  elements  of  1905 
and  1906,  and  that  it  will  go  on  in  the  same  old  way  with  the  ex- 
ecution of  political  offenders  and  with  its  general  policy  of  the 
suppression  of  every  manifestation  of  a  liberal  spirit.  Thus  there 
has  arisen  a  strange  political  situation.  The  Government  is  using 
its  influence  to  form  new  party  alinements  in  the  Douma,  and  has 
already  met  with  partial  success.  According  to  the  St.  Petersburg 
correspondent  of  the  Paris  Croix,  a  peasant  group  has  suddenly 
sprung  up  which  can  be  swung  up  to  the  conservative  Right  at  any 
moment,  and  plans  are  under  way  to  effect  a  union  of  the  Moderate 
Rights  with  the  so-called  Nationalists. 

But  this  is  not  all.  If  all  these  means  should  fail,  which  is  not 
likely,  the  Government  can  resort  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Douma. 
Altho  the  threat  has  not  yet  been  formally  made,  the  rumors  to 
that  effect  are  very  persistent  in  the  Russian  papers.  This  might 
seem  strange  in  view  of  the  strong  constitutionalist  sentiments 
displayed  in  the  cities  in  the  recent  elections.  But  the  Rie,  h  (St. 
Petersburg)  explains  it  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  movement  on 


foot  to  introduce  a  new  election  law,  which  will  practically  disfran- 
chise all  the  city  populations,  and  will  give  the  vote  only  to  the 
large  landowners,  the  clericals,  and  the  peasants  owning  land  per- 
sonally. No  attempt  will  be  made,  of  course,  to  have  the  law 
passed  by  the  Douma.  but  it  will  be  put  into  force  in  the  same  way 
as  the  Electoral  Law  of  June  3. 

The  conflict  between  the  Octoberists  and  the  Government  has 
been  sharpened  by  an  interview  which  Guchkov,  the  leader  of  the 
Octoberists,  gave  out  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Figaro, 
defining  the  position  of  his  party,  and  by  an  interview  with  Stoly- 
pine, appearing  in  the  Novoye  Vremya,  which  is  taken  as  a  reply 
to  Guchkov 's  utterances.  The  Riech  reprints  Guchkov's  inter- 
view, laying  special  emphasis  on  the  following  remarks  in  which 
Guchkov  practically  defied  the  Premier: 

"The  Octoberists  supported  the  cabinet  in  its  politics  of  pacifi- 
cation and  reorganization.  But  now  the  country  is  pacified  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  end  quickly,  with- 
out delay,  the  abuses  and  the  illegal  actions  of  the  provincial  ad- 
ministration. The  exceptional  state  under  which  many  govern- 
ments are  placed,  including  to  some  extent  also  the  governments 
(it  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  must  be  removed.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Octoberist  congress'  has  decided  to  take  up  in  the 
Douma.  It  has  decided  to  force  the  Administration  to  give  a 
clear  and  categoric  answer,  for  in  the  fight  we  are  going  to  make 
upon  the  abuses  of  the  bureaucracy  we  shall  want  to  have  certainty 
on  that  subject  also.  If  Stolypine  should  refuse  to  stand  with  us 
we  will  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  vote  against  him,  as  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  oppose  him  on  a  former  occasion  in  favor  of  the 
law  guaranteeing  liberty  of  conscience.  We  can  not  work  with 
the  Extreme  Right  because  they  are  only  trying  to  precipitate  a 
new  conflict.  But  we  will  work  with  the  Moderate  Right  as  be- 
fore, and  on  twro  questions  we  will  even  form  a  bloc  with  the  Left 
opposition,  on  the  national  question  and  on  the  religious  question. 
The  Octoberists  are  Russians  and  patriots,  but  they  will  never 
permit  the  persecution  and  Russification  of  Russian  subjects  of 
other  nationalities." 

Stolypine's  answer  to  this,  as  embodied  in  the  interview  pub- 
lished in  the  Novoye  Vremya,  is  as  follows: 

"The   land   is   incified.   and   the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 


ANOTHER    ADVANTAGE   OK   AVIATION. 

Nicholas  (to  Alfonso) — "  You  see,  my  dear  friend,  in  this  way 
we  can  sign  all  the  death  warrants  we  please  without  danger  from 
bombs."  — Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 
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country  sanctions  the  Government's  politics.  If  the  Octoberists 
should  swing  round  toward  the  Left,  they  would  be  playing  the 
lowest  kind  of  a  political  game  unworthy  of  a  serious,  dignified 
party.  The  Government  is  not  bound  to  the  Octoberists.  It  is 
only  by  accident  that  they  have  joined  and  followed  a  common 
political  course.  If  necessary,  the  Government  will  find  another 
majority." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


It  is  thus  in  general  terms,  and  with  a  certain  polite  reserve,  that 
Berlin  handles  the  question,  and  Maximilian  Harden,  writing  in 
the  Zukunft  in  this  spirit,  observes  : 

"A  sense  of  dignity  and  caution  demands  that  we  await  the  out- 
come of  the  conflict  in    England.     The  decision  will  be  the  most 


CAUSES   OF  THE  BRITISH   CRISIS 

LOOKERS-ON  see  more  of  the  battle  than  the  soldier  does  in 
the  thick  of  the  fight,  and  this  is  true  of  the  present  political 
contiict  in  England.  We  must  go  to  the  Continental  press  to  find 
any  broad  or  adequate  explanation  of  the  crisis.  The  English 
papers  are  swayed  by  party  bias.  Their  editorials  passionately 
repeat  party  cries  and  we  gaze  on  a  battle-field  where  the  point 
contended  for  is  hidden  in  the  smoke.  The  Lords  are  invading  the 
rights  of  the  Commons,  we  hear  on  one  side;  the  Commons  are 
invading  the  rights  of  property,  is  the  reply  of  their  adversaries. 
To  the  question  whether  the  Lords  are  justified  in  turning  down,  or 
rather  refusing  to  discuss,  a  financial  budget  laid  before  them  the 
Germans  reply  that  they  are  justified,  even  if  they  extend  their 
powers  by  doing  so.  The  real  cause  of  the  difficulty  is  the  intro- 
duction of  new  elements,  the  Labor  and  Socialistic  representatives, 
into  the  Lower  House.  There  is  possibly  needed  a  fresh  counter- 
poise, what  the  Hamburger  Nachrichten  styles  "a  new  bulwark 
against  Socialistic  and  quasi-Socialistic  influences  and  preten- 
sions." Lord  Lansdowne's  bold  resolution  therefore  was  merely 
"  a  makeshift  obstacle  "  to  stem  for  a  moment  the  legislation  of  the 
Commons.  For  the  real  battle  was  not  yet.  The  debate  in  the 
Lords  at  which  this  resolution  was  passed  was  an  academic  show- 


A    TARIFF    POSTER    IN    ENGLAND. 

This  poster  appeals  to  the  workingmen  to  oppose  the  budget  on 
the  idea  that  if  the  great  landlords  are  taxed  they  will  discharge  their 
laborers.  The  revenue  should  therefore  be  raised  by  a  tariff  that  will 
"  make  the  foreigner  pay." 

piece  only,  "a  tournament,"  declares  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung, 
"at  which  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  were  known  from  the 
outset,  in  short,  a  sham  fight." 


AN    ATTENTIVE   AUDIENCE. 

Mrs.  Lambert,  wife  of  a  Liberal  candidate,  speaking  to  naval  men 
outside  Whale  Island.  Note  the  very  attentive  attitude  of  the  sailors 
in  the  foreground. 

important  to  us  since  the  struggles  over  the  gold  standard  and  the 
McKinley  tariff." 

A  much  more  definite  and  scientific  comment  is  to  be  found  in 
an  article  contributed  to  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  (Vienna)  by  Julius 
Hatschek,  professor  of  constitutional  law  at  the  University  of 
Goettingen.  This  specialist  maintains  that  changed  political  con- 
ditions justify  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  throw  out  a  Finance  Bill 
sent  up  by  the  Commons,  altho  such  a  procedure  mayr  be  contrary 
to  general  traditional  usage.     He  says  in  substance  : 

During  the  Victorian  era  the  case  was  different.  In  those  days 
the  British  Cabinet  was  merely  a  committee  of  the  Lower  House 
backed  by  public  opinion,  as  exprest  by  the  election  of  a  party 
majority.  The  Cabinet  to-day  is  a  powerful  political  syndicate 
which  contracts  with  the  Crown  to  form  and  control  a  majority  of 
the  Lower  House  in  the  interests  of  the  powers  that  be.  At  this 
present  moment  the  character  of  the  Cabinet  has  become  inclined 
toward  revolution  and  change.  Accordingly  the  Conservative 
Peers  are  not  disposed  to  let  this  syndicate  have  full  control  of  the 
country's  destinies,  and  hence  the  appeal  to  the  people,  the  elec- 
tors, by  a  sort  of  referendum. 

The  Socialist  journals  of  Europe  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Hatschek 
that  the  Lords  are  fighting  against  Socialism  and  Socialistic  tend- 
encies, as  represented  in  the  present  Cabinet  and  Parliament. 
Bebel's  organ,  Vorwaerts  (Berlin),  takes  this  as  its  text  in  a  vio- 
lent attack  upon  the  Peers.  The  writer  entitles  his  article  "The 
Usurpers,"  and  speaks  of  the  members  of  the  Upper  House  as 
being  mere  drones,  excepting  when  they  rouse  themselves  to  crush 
the  people.     Thus  we  read  : 

"Whenever  a  measure  in  favor  of  the  people  appears  which  is 
in  any  way  opposed  to  their  interests,  these  hereditary  legislators 
awake  from  their  slumber  and  stream  in  their  chariots  to  West- 
minster to  kill  the  measure.  And  yet  these  Lords,  gentlemen 
who  can  claim  expert  knowledge  in  nothing  except  racing  and  ballet 
dancing,  are  autocrats  over  41,000,000  people.  The  laughable 
spectacle  of  gilded  youth  and  doting  age  which  they  present  as 
they  assemble  together  furnishes  to  the  English  comic  papers  val- 
uable material  for  their  skits  and  their  satire." 

Recognizing  that  the  Labor  party  and  the  Socialistic  influences 
in  Parliament  are  the  main  objects  of  the  Lords'  precautionary 
measures,  this  writer  adds  in  a  more  serious  vein  : 
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•*  I  he  light  against  the  Lords  is  merely  an  incident  in  the  class 
war  undertaken  by  the  British  proletariat." 

The  Paris  press  is  less  definite  in  its  utterances,  alt  ho  the 
Humaniti oi  Mr.  Jaures  thinks  that  the  assumption  by  the  Lords 
oi  power  to  block  the  financial  legislation  of  the  Commons  "de- 
stroys constitutional  government."  The  Lords  are  right,  declares 
the  Temps.  In  this  contest  "colossal  "  issues  are  at  stake  for  Eng- 
land, both  at  home  and  abroad,  thinks  the  Figaro,  and  \\\e  Journal 
dts  Dibats  is  satisfied  with  declaring  that  this  crisis,  responsibility 
lor  which  is  shared  equally  by  both  Houses,  "  is  one  of  the  gravest 
in  English  history." — Translations  made  for  The  Literary 
I  )k.i 


former  plan  of  distribution  is  to  find  no  place.  Each  department 
will  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits  by  the  cooperative  adjudication  of 
the  whole  Executive  and  as  the  exigency  of  circumstance  demands. 
"This  new  policy  will  strike  a  serious  blow  at  the  military  octo- 
pus that  has  been  strangling  the  nation's  financial  interests." 


JAPAN'S   MILITARISM  COOLING   OFF 

rT'HE  victories  of  Japan  are  said  to  have  so  inflated  the  people 
1  witli  the  pride  of  militarism  that  the  Army  and  Navy  have 
been  allowed  to  draw  too  heavily  on  the  public  purse,  thus  seri- 
ously impeding  the  growth  of  national  prosperity  and  commer- 
cial development.  The  interests  of  the  country  on  this  question 
have  been  divided.  The  ruling  and  the  military  class  have 
clamored  for  large  military  and  naval  forces.  The  trading  class 
and  the  agricultural  and  peasant  class  call  out  with  equal  vigor  for 
fewer  soldiers  and  more  trading-ships  and  factories.  Japan  groaned 
in  the  grasp  of  this  octopus  of  militarism  until  the  ministry  of  Kat- 
sura  succeeded  that  of  Marquis  Saionji.  Under  the  former  aus- 
pices Yamagata  and  Terauchi  controlled  national  finances  in  favor 
of  militarism.  As  The  International  (London),  a  well-informed 
monthly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  foreign  politics,  tells  us  : 

"The  militarists  of  Japan  have  long  held  the  right  of  way  in  all 
matters  of  national  policy.  In  recent  years  there  has  hardly  been 
a  movement  of  importance  that  has  not  been  affected  by  their  in- 
fluence or  a  significant  political  policy  that  has  not  been  colored 
by  their  opinions.  Under  the  leadership  of  statesmen  like  Prince 
Yamagata  and  soldiers  like  General  Terauchi,  whose  ambitions 
after  armamental  expansion  received  additional  impetus  from  the 
triumphs  of  the  late  war,  an  ever-increasing  and  undue  proportion 
of  the  national  revenue  has  been  commandeered  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  amount  allotted  to  any  department  was  permitted  to 
depend,  not  on  obvious  or  inherent  necessity,  but  on  the  personal 
influence  of  the  minister  in  control.  In  making  up  the  annual 
budget  apportionments  were  made  more  after  the  manner  of  a 
grab-bag  party  than  by  due  deliberation  in  cabinet  council.  At 
least  so  it  has  been  alleged  by  those  in  close  relation  to  the  late 
government.      But  under  the  regime  of   the  present  cabinet  the 


MELTING    JAPANS    MONEY     INK'    <,INS    AND    WARSHIPS. 

Intelligent  Japanese — "  What  a  waste!     It  might  better  be 
spent  for  education."  —  Tokyo  Puck. 

The  prevalent  rumors  and  reports  with  regard  to  Japanese  bel- 
ligerency, and  the  specification  of  her  designs  on  Russia  and  upon 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  Pacific  receive  a  practical 
rebuttal  from  the  following  facts  with  regard  to  the  Japanese 
budget  and  its  appropriations: 

"  Already  postponements  of  extensive  but  unnecessary  naval  and 


'QOfctf  Touch     v 


AWFUL  SCENE   OF  GLOOM   AND    DEJECTION 

When  the  Ministry  heard  of  the  Lords'  decision  to  refer  the  budget 
to  the  country. 

- — Punch  (London). 


THE    LAND   AND    THE    BREAD-BASKET. 

Peer — "I'm  so  glad  you're  going  to  fight,  John.  Land  him  one 
on  the  bread-basket." 

John- "Don't  you  make  any  mistake — it's  you  I'm  going  for,  not 
him!     You  want  to  shift  the  taxes  ixomyour  land  to  my  bread-basket." 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London) 


THE    BUDGET    BATTLE    IN    CARICATURE. 
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military  operations  have  been  decided  upon  by  the  new  cabinet. 
The  vast  program  which  had  been  comprest  into  six  years  by  the 
late  administration,  the  Katsura  cabinet  has  determined  to  spread 
out  over  a  period  of  some  ten  years.  The  rate  at  which  revenue 
is  to  be  saved  from  idle  use  on  unproductive  enterprise  may  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  in  one  year  alone  no  less  than  [$35,000,000] 
70.000,000  yen  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  naval  and  military  fund 
and  the  railway  monopoly.  It  has  been  agreed  that  no  further 
loans  shall  be  negotiated  for  the  present.  The  main  resources  of 
national  income  will  be  devoted  to  economic  rehabilitation  of  the 
country  and  the  adjustment  of  its  indebtedness.  It  is  urged  that 
at  least  [$30,000,000]  60,000,000  yen  annually  must  be  given  to  the 
national  debt.  If  the  future  may  depend  upon  a  persistent  pro- 
motion of  this  policy  of  redistribution  of  budgetary  allowances 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Japan  will  soon  recover  from  her  present 
economic  depression  and  commercial  and  industrial  prosperity 
go  on  with  renewed  vigor." 

Premier  Katsura  has  one  advantage  in  prosecuting  his  policy  of 
peaceful  development  and  military  retrenchment.  He  has  no 
political  parties  to  hamper  him.  Japan  under  him  repudiates  the 
system  of  party  government  which  prevails  in  Europe  and  so  long 
as  the-present  administration   remains   in   power  lie  will  so  carry 


THE    OPENING    OF    THE    TURKISH    PARLIAMENT. 

The  Sultan  may  be  seen  occupying  the  royal  box  in  the  background. 

out  his  individual  views  that  the  burden  of  military  extravagance 
will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  cripple  the  advancement  of  the  country 
in  trade,  manufactures,  agriculture,  and  the  development  of  mines 
and  railroads.  The  writer  we  are  quoting  closes  with  the  following 
clear  and  optimistic  statements  : 

"The  Prime  Minister  has  frequently  declared  his  personal  aver- 
sion to  partyism  in  government,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
f  administration  of  affairs  he  will  adhere  to  personal  conviction. 
The  Marquis  Katsura  insists  that  no  party  can  be  adequately 
representative  of  the  nation,  and  avers  that  he  will  permit  no  party 
to  be  the  arbiter  of  national  policy.  This  is  all  very  good;  but 
class  government  is  sometimes,  if  not  more  often,  as  dangerous 
as  party  government.  The  Prime  Minister  meets  this  apprehen- 
sion by  expressing  the  conviction  that  only  the  truly  independent 
minds  of  the  nation's  most  experienced  statesmen  will  ever  be 
trusted  with  an  adjustment  of  hef  problems  and  a  formation  of  her 
policies.  He  intimates  that  so  long  as  he  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  there  will  always  be  a  readiness  to  hear  the  opinions 
and  receive  the  advice  of  party  leaders  and  the  representatives  of 
clan  and  class:  but  the  Government's  independence  and  discre- 
tionary use  of  suggestions  offered  will  be  invariably  preserved.  It 
may,  I  think,  be  confidently  said  that,  with  a  man  of  this  type  and 
strength  at  the  head  of  affairs,  Japan  may  safely  trust  the  future 
and  anticipate  an  effective  prosecution  of  that  policy  [of  military 
retrenchment]  which  in  time  will  come  to  be  unanimously  regarded 
as  the  surest  road  to  national  achievement." 


TURKEY'S   HOPES  AND  FEARS  OF   HER 
PARLIAMENT 

T^URKEY  finds  her  Army  and  Navy  in  a  sad  state  of  ineffi- 
-*-  ciency,  and  her  credit  among  the  banking-centers  of  Europe 
almost  fii/.  The  deputies  she  has  elected  for  Parliament  do  not 
seem  alive  to  her  needs.  They  are  quarreling  among  themselves, 
separated  by  class  hatred  and  eager  to  advance  their  personal  in- 
terests, in  place  of  promoting  the  public  weal.  All  this  we  learn 
from  the  Turkish  press  of  Constantinople.  Presumably  Turkey 
is  still  groping  in  the  dark  politically,  but  is  trusting  in  the  Parlia- 
ment which  has  just  begun  its  second  session  at  Constantinople  to 
lead  the  way  toward  the  light.  Parliament  must  heal  all  the 
wounds,  redress  all  the  wrongs,  and  reconcile  all  the  differences 
of  the  country.  But  the  people  have  been  disappointed  in  the 
character  of  the  deputies,  so  far,  says  the  Jeni  Gaseta  (Constanti- 
nople). "The  delegates  of  the  people  ought  to  lay  aside  all  self- 
ish aims  and  personal  rancor,"  reproachfully  says  this  popular 
organ,  which  continues: 

"  The  delegates  who  in  their  vacation  visited  their  constituencies 
produced  a  bad  impression  by  exhibiting  a  spirit  of  bitter  conten- 
tiousness  in  their  public  utterances.  How  can  the  multitude  of 
the  poor  take  heart  in  their  political  prospects  when  they  see  their 
deputies  carried  away  by  such  petty,  personal  passions  ?  Our 
delegates  have  left  behind  them  the  idea  that  the  last  thing  they 
think  about  is  the  interests  of  the  country." 

"Greeting  heartily  the  Parliament  at  its  second  sitting."  the 
Ikdam  (Constantinople)  tells  thedeputies,  in  true  Oriental  phrase- 
ology, that  they  are  "the  emirs  and  princes  chosen  by  the  people, 
who  look  up  to  them  as  children  to  their  parents."  Leaving  this 
high  strain  of  rhetoric  and  coming  down  to  practical  matters,  the 
editor  of  the  Sabah  (Constantinople)  observes  : 

"In  my  opinion  a  speedy  announcement  of  an  extraordinary 
Army  and  Navy  budget  would  be  of  immense  service  in  promoting 
the  success  of  our  foreign  policy.  Inactivity  is  now  out  of  the 
question.  I  repeat  it.  We  must  not  only  retain  the  good  under- 
standing with  other  Powers  already  established,  but  we  must  im- 
prove it.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  spread  abroad  the  impres- 
sion that  we  not  only  are  not  asleep,  but  have  our  eyes  about  us. 
The  needs  of  our  Army  and  Navy  are  palpable,  and  all  feel  that 
the  deficiencies  of  our  fleet  require  prompt  attention.  Extraordi- 
nary efforts  should  be  directed  toward  their  reparation.  I  am 
therefore  convinced  that  legislation  should  at  once  be  undertaken 
along  these  lines,  and  especially  to  provide  for  the  immediate 
building  of  war-ships." 

Referring  to  the  question  of  a  government  by  parties  the  Jeune 
J11  re  (Constantinople)  deprecates  the  encouragement  of  race  hatred 
by  founding  political  parties  on  racial  lines.  Such  a  course  must 
"cast  a  dark  shadow  over  the  future  of  the  country,"  especially  as 
already,  we  are  told,  "there  are  men  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
who  are  allowing  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  this  sentiment  of 
racial  animosity,"  against  which  the  writer  utters  his  "most  serious 
protest."  This  journal  proceeds  to  state  what  it  considers  the 
special  duty  of  the  Parliament : 

"Our  Parliament  must  not  sink  into  a  mere  legislative  machine. 
It  must  be  a  body  of  national  instructors.  The  Government  must 
learn  frombits  interpellations,  made  fearlessly  yet  without  exces- 
sive solicitude,  what  the  people  are,  what  they  are  aiming  at,  and 
what  they  consider  good  and  advantageous  for  the  country.  The 
legislative  body  must  not  delay  for  a  moment  to  pass  a  law  when 
once  it  has  been  considered  promotive  of  public  welfare.  At  the 
opening  of  the  first  Parliament  Kiamil  omitted  to  promise  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  the  Government  that  he  would  preserve  the 
Constitution  and  the  newly  established  parliamentary  institutions. 
Thus  he  left  the  Chamber  in  the  most  utter  confusion  of  mind  and 
uncertainty.  The  deputies  listened  with  ingenuous  simplicity  as 
he  read  out  the  telegrams  of  congratulation  that  were  pouring  in 
from  every  side.  We  hope  that  our  deputies,  this  time,  will  press 
on  to  business  and  take  the  initiative  at  once." — Translations 
made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 
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DIANA  AN  AFFINITY,  NOT  A  DIVORCEE        DR.  JONNESCO  AND  HIS   "STOVAIN" 


I^HAT  our  moon  was  not  thrown  oft"  from  the  earth  ages  ago,       "T^HE   writers  of  tl 
but  w  a-  an  independent  orb  drawn  within  our  sphere   of         *■       centlv  of  a  new 


idependent  orb  drawn  within  our  spl 
attraction  is  the  theory  of  Prof.  T.  J.  J.  See,  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  This  new  theory,  as  he  says,  will  necessitate  a  reex- 
amination of  "the  corresponding  problems  of  astronomy,  physics 
of  the  earth,  and  geology  .  .  .  from  the  ground  up."  Professor 
See  asserts  that  our  moon  was  not  detached 
from  the  body  of  the  earth  by  tidal  friction. 
on  the  theory  ingeniously  elaborated  by  Prof. 
G.  H.  Darwin.  Readers  of  The  Liter. \k\ 
I)K,isi  will  remember  that  the  advocates  oJ 
this  theory  now  profess  to  be  able  to  point 
out  the  exact  spot  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  whence 
the  moon  took  its  departure.  All  this  is 
simply  a  brilliant  effort  of  the  imagination, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Professor  See.  He  says, 
in  Popular  Astronomy  (Northfield,  Minn., 
December)  : 

"It  we  recall  that  our  planet  is  consider- 
ablv  the  most  massive  body  within  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter,  and  that  the  sun's  enormous  mass 
lias  been  built  up  by  the  gathering  in  of  small 
bodies,  many  of  them  certainly  as  large  as  the 
satellites,  and  perhaps  even  as  large  as  the  ter- 
restrial planets,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cap- 
ture of  the  moon  by  the  earth  presents  no 
inherent  improbability.  The  throwing  of 
hundreds  of  small  planets  within  the  orbit 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  capture  of  dozens  of  peri- 
odic comets  in  the  same  way,  affords  us  a 
good  idea  of  the  state  of  the  solar  system  in  the 
remote  past.  .  .  .  That  such  a  planet  as  the 
earth  should  capture  a  companion  planet  (for 
the    moon    is    nothing    but   one   of    the  neigh- 


boring   planets    which    were   once   so    numer- 


ous in  our  system),  is  perfectly  natural,  and 
now  demonstrated  to  be  entirely  within  the 
range   of  possibility. 

"The  chief  objection  to  the  theory  that  the  moon  was  captured 
is  based  on  Darwin's  celebrated  researches  on  tidal  friction  and 
cosmogony.  .  .  .  On  the  traditional  view  that  the  satellites  were 
detached  from  the  planets  which  now  govern  their  motions,  as 
taught  by  Laplace  and  his  successors  for  more  than  a  century,  no 
other  outcome  than  that  traced  by  the  masterly  hafidof  Sir  George 
Darwin  was  possible.  But  if  our  point  of  view  is  now  changed, 
and  we  see  clearly  that  all  the  other  satellites  were  captured,  the 
question  naturally  arises  whether  any  good  grounds  can  be  adduced 
to  show  that  the  moon  should  be  considered  to  be  an  exception  in 
the  cosmogony  of  the  solar  system.  After  a  very  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  relations  involved,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
shall  have  to  give  up  this  idea,  and  regard  the  moon  as  in  the  same 
class  with  the  other  satellites." 

It  might  be  best,  Professor  See  suggests,  to  leave  the  settlement 
of  this  question  to  the  future,  and  avoid  drawing  hasty  conclusions, 
as  the  probabilities  will  appear  different  to  different  minds.  He 
goes  on  : 

"Some  will,  no  doubt,  prefer  the  traditional  view,  and  believe 
that  the  moon  has  been  detached  from  the  earth,  while  others  will 
think  it  more  probable  that,  like  the  other  satellites,  it  came  to  us 
from  the  planetary  spaces,  and  has  since  reared  the  terrestrial 
globe  about  which  it  revolves 

"  If  the  moon  was  captured,  and  not  detached  from  the  earth,  as 
Darwin  supposed  .  .  .  we  shall  have  to  give  up  the  accepted 
view  that  the  earth  formerly  rotated  so  rapidly  that  it  was 
highly  oblate  and  finally  became  unstable  and  broke  up  into 
two  masses :  and  the  corresponding  problems  of  astronomy, 
physics  of  the  earth,  and  geology  will  have  to  be  reexamined 
from  the  ground  up." 


PROF.     I  Hi  (MAS  JDNN  Es<  ( >. 

of  Bucharest, 

Who  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
lias  performed  more  than  6oo  operations 
of  various  kinds  under  his  stovain-iu- 
jection  method. 


ie  daily  press  have  had  much  to  say  re- 
w  method  of  anesthesia  introduced  into  this 
country  by  a  Dr.  Jonnesco,  a  Rumanian  physician.  The  new 
method,  we  are  confidently  told,  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
patient  to  sit  up,  smoke  a  cigar,  and  converse  with  the  surgeon 
who  is  cutting  off  his  leg,  since  the  brain  is  not  affected  by  the 
anesthetic.  The  method  is  thus  what  is  usually 
called  "local  anesthesia,"  since  it  does  not 
affect  the  whole  system  :  but  it  is  applied  to 
much  larger  regions  than  has  usually  been  the 
case  with  such  methods,  which  have  been  used 
to  render  insensible  a  finger,  an  eye,  or  some 
other  small  part  of  the  body.  In  this  widened 
method  of  localization  the  anesthetic  is  not  ap- 
plied directly,  but  is  injected  into  the  spinal 
cord — a  plan  by  no  means  new,  as  it  was  de- 
scribed in  these  pages  several  years  ago.  It 
has,  however,  been  regarded  as  dangerous  by 
most  surgeons.  The  danger  has  now  been  ob- 
viated, we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Jonnesco,  by  the 
admixture  of  strychnin  in  proper  proportions 
with  the  anesthetic.  The  drug  used  by  Jon- 
nesco is  stovain — one  of  the  so-called  "cocain 
substitutes."  Says  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Medical  Record  (New  York,  November  27) : 

"The  use  of  arachnoid  injections  of  one  of  the 
cocain  substitutes  as  a  means  of  inducing  gen- 
eral anesthesia  has  not  found  great  favor  among 
surgeons  in  this  country,  altho  a  few  have  em- 
ployed them  and  some  have  advocated  them 
strongly.  The  fact  that  this  method  could  be 
used  oidy  when  the  lower  part  of  the  body  was 
the  seat  of  operation,  injection  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  cord  being  rightly  looked  upon  as 
dangerous,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  disfavor 
with  which  the  method  was  regarded.  The 
feeling  has  been  that,  the  danger  of  upper  spinal 
injections  bei  \g  admitted,  there  was  no  guaranty  that  the  influence 
of  low  injections  might  not  extend  upward  to  the  bulbar  region. 
Hence  there  was  little  disposition  to  flee  from  the  familiar  dangers 
of  inhalation-anesthesia  to  the  unknown  perils  of  spinal  injection. 
"General  spinal  anesthesia  has,  however,  had  its  enthusiastic 
advocates  in  France  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent,  and  at  the 
International  Congress  of  Surgery  in  Brussels  in  September,  1908, 
Jonnesco,  of  Bucharest,  read  a  paper  advocatiwg  this  method  for 
operations  in  the  upper  as  well  as  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
claiming  that  the  addition  of  strychnin  to  the  anesthetic  deprived 
the  procedure  of  all  danger  even  when  injection  was  made  into  the 
arachnoid  of  the  upper  dorsal  spine.  The  paper  was  not  particu- 
larly well  received,  and  Bier,  of  Berlin,  Rehn,  of  Frankfort,  and 
others  in  Germany  have  warned  their  colleagues  against  a  resort 
to  what  they  consider  a  dangerous  measure.  In  answer  to  their 
condemnation,  Jonnesco  went  to  London  and  is  coming  to  this 
country  to  show  by  practical  demonstration  in  the  operating-room 
that  his  method  is  not  only  safe  but  possesses  numerous  advantages 
over  inhalation-anesthesia. 

"In  The  British  Medical  Journal  of  November  13,  Jonnesco 
writes  that  since  October,  1908,  he  has  used  spinal  anesthesia  in 
all  his  operations,  hospital  and  private,  never  once  having  recourse 
to  anesthesia  by  inhalation,  and  his  hospital  colleagues  have  also 
employed  the  method  with  complete  success." 

The  novelty  of  Jonnesco:s  method  consists,  we  are  told,  in  the 
prevention  of  untoward  symptoms  by  the  use  of  strychnin,  as 
already  noted,  owing  to  which  the  anesthetic  may  be  applied  either 
to  the  lower  or  the  upper  part  of  the  spine,  according  to  the  region 
in  \\  Inch  the  operation  is  to  take  place.     We  read  : 

"  Among  the  advantages  which  the  writer  claims  for  general  spinal 
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anesthesia  are  that  it  can  be  given  by  the  surgeon  himself,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  need  of  a  special  anesthetist  and  so  reducing 
the  number  of  assistants ;  that  it  can  be  used  in  any  case  with  ab- 
solute safety,  there  being  no  contraindication  to  its  employment ; 


A    GLIMPSE    Ol''    FUTURE    LOCOMOTION. 

A  gyroscopic  car  crossing  a  gorge  on  a  single  cable — an  exciting  phase 
of  monorail  traffic,  as  imagined  by  the  London  Sphere. 

that  it  greatly  simplifies  operations  on  the  face  or  throat  by  doing 
away  with  the  troublesome  mask  ;  that  it  usually  is  attended  by 
immobility  of  the  limbs  by  reason  of  the  paresis  resulting  from  the 
anesthesia  of  the  spine  ;  and  finally  that  there  is  immobility  of  the 
abdominal  viscera,  including  the  intestines,  the  advantage  of  which 
in  cases  of  laparotomy  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

"Concerning  the  safety  of  the  method  Jonnesco  speaks  with  the 
most  absolute  confidence,  with  a  disquieting  confidence  indeed,  for 
it  is  not  founded  on  a  sufficiently  long  or  wide  experience.  He 
has  used  it  in  ...  a  total  of  623  operations  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  without  a  death  and  without  any  serious  complications.  .  .  . 
That  is  indeed  a  strong  showing  and  explains,  even  if  it  does  not 
entirely  justify,  the  author's  confidence.  The  cable  reports  that 
he  has  overcome  the  conservatism  of  the  London  surgeons  and  has 
demonstrated  the  method  in  some  of  the  hospitals  in  that  city,  and 
it  adds  that  he  will  soon  come  to  America  to  urge  the  practise  of 
general  spinal  anesthesia  upon  his  professional  brethren  here." 

We  find  the  following  account  of  an  operation  by  Professor  Jon- 
nesco at  the  Seamen's  Hospital  at  Greenwich,  England,  in  the 
London  Daily  Mail Tor  November  19: 

"When  the  surgeons'  hands  were  fully  sterilized  for  the  opera- 
tion, Professor  Jonnesco  inserted  a  small  hypodermic  needle  into 
the  spinal  canal,  passing  it  between  two  of  the  vertebrae  at  the 
base  of  the  neck.  Attaching  a  small  syringe  to  the  needle,  3  centi- 
grams of  stovain  and  5  centigrams  of  sulfate  of  strychnin  dissolved 
in  water  were  injected  into  the  spinal  canal.  After  one  minute 
the  patient  was  told  to  lie  down  on  the  operating-table,  and  his 
head  and  shoulders  were  lowered,  so  that  the  action  of  gravity 
would  cause  the  numbing  fluid  to  spread  upward. 

"Two  minutes  later  the  operation,  which  was  for  the  removal  of 
a  mass  of  tubercular  glands  in  the  neck,  was  carried  out  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  the  patient  perfectly  conscious  and  talking  to  the 
surgeons  during  the  whole  proceedings. 

"'Do  you  feel  any  pain?'  asked  one  of  the  surgeons.  'No,  sir,' 
said  the  patient. 


"'Are  you  quite  comfortable  ? ' 

"'Yes,  thank  you,'  said  the  man. 

"The  uncanny  effect  of  these  words  spoken  by  a  man  with  a 
gaping  wound  three  inches  long  and  an  inch  deep  in  his  neck  can 
hardly  be  described. 

"  Five  minutes  after  the  bandages  were  applied  the  patient  got 
off  the  operating-table  and  walked  into  the  next  room  to  the 
stretcher  which  was  to  carry  him  back  to  the  ward." 


THE  GYROSCOPIC  CAR  A  REALITY 

rPHE  invention  of  Louis  Brennan,  the  English  engineer,  for 
*■  balancing  a  heavy  moving  car  on  a  single  rail  by  means  of 
rapidly  spinning  fly-wheels  of  great  mass,  was  described  in  these 
pages  over  two  years  ago.  At  that  time  only  a  small  working- 
model  of  the  gyroscopic  monorail  had  been  built.  Now,  however, 
a  full-sized  car  has  been  constructed,  and  the  technical  as  well  as 
the  daily  press  agree  that  its  success  bids  fair  to  cause  a  revolu- 
tion in  methods  of  transportation.  Says  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York) : 

"  In  the  spring  of  1907,  Mr.  Louis  Brennan,  inventor  of  the 
Brennan  torpedo,  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society  of  England 
a  small  car  which  traveled  on  a  single  rail  or  cableway,  and  kept 
its  equilibrium  perfectly  even  while  rounding  curves  and  when 
its  load  was  shifted  from  one  side  to  the  other.  This  feat,  an 
apparent  defiance  of  the  laws  of  gravity,  aroused  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  and  it  was  predicted  that  it  marked  a  revolution  in  rail- 
road practise.  The  car  was  kept  in  equilibrium  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  wheels  that  were  rotated  at  high  speed  in  opposite  directions. 
The  gyroscopic  effect  of  these  rotating  masses  prevented  the  car 
from  toppling  over,  in  the  same  way  that  a  top  is  kept  from  falling 
while  spinning  at  high  speed.  Since  the  first  exhibition  of  the 
gyroscopic  car,  Mr.  Brennan  has  been  at  work  developing  details 
which  would  permit  of  using  the  same  principle  on  a  much  larger 
car  suitable  for  carrying  heavy  loads.  A  couple  of  weeks  ago  Mr. 
Brennan's  invention,  now  reduced  to  practical  dimensions,  was 
again  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Society.  The  car  was  14  feet 
long,  13  feet  high,  and  10  feet  wide,  weighing  22  tons.  Carrying 
a  load  of  40  passengers,  the  car  traveled  on  a  single  rail  around 
a  circular  track  220  yards  in  circumference.  The  balance  was  per- 
fectly kept  by  means  of  two  gyroscopes  weighing  three-quarters  of 
a  ton  each  and  revolving  at  a  speed  of  3,000  revolutions  per  minute. 
The  wheels  were  incased  and  ran  in  a  vacuum,  so  as  to  reduce  fric- 


MK.   LOUIS   BRENNAN, 

Standing  in  front  of  his  monorail  car. 
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to  a  minimum.  A  gasoline-engine  was  used  to  keep  the 
gyroscopes  spinning  and  also  to  propel  the  car.  The  car  was  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  of  tests,  the  passengers  suddenly  shifting  from 
one  side  to  the  other  in  their  endeavor  to  destroy  the  equilibrium, 
but  the  gyroscope  wheels  responded  to  the  slightest  disturbance, 
and  restored  t lie  balance  at  once.  One  of  the  difficulties  encoun- 
tered in  a  car  of  this  type  is  the  precessional  action  accompanying 
the  gyroscopic  motion.     This,  however,  was  overcome  by  means 


THE  r.FRMAN    MONORAIL,    RUN    BY   ELECTRICITY. 

of  friction  devices.  The  advantage  of  using  a  monorail  is  that  the 
cost  of  construction  is  considerably  less;  but  in  addition  to  this 
there  is  the  fact  that  a  slight  deviation  from  a  true  line  would  re- 
sult in  no  damage,  whereas  when  two  parallel  tracks  are  used  they 
must  both  be  kept  perfectly  parallel  and  in  perfect'  alinement, 
otherwise  the  car  will  run  off  the  track  or  will  rock  violently  if  one 
side  dips  below  the  other.  In  other  words,  a  double-rail  track  is 
more  difficult  to  keep  in  repair  than  two  monorails,  for  the  reason 
that  the  two  rails  are  interdependent,  and  variation  in  one  must 
not  take  place  without  a  corresponding  variation  in  the  other.  In 
rounding  curves  there  is  always  danger  of  spreading  the  tracks 
where  a  double-rail  track  is  used,  while  with  the  monorail  line, 
should  the  side  thrust  be  sufficient  to  shift  the  rail,  there  would  be 
no  tendency  for  the  car-wheels  to  leave  the  track." 

The  details  of  this  latest  model  of  the  Brennan  car  are  not  yet 
available.  Meanwhile  illustrators  are  giving  free  rein  to  their 
fancy,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  ideal  picture  of  the 
"  monorail  of  the  future,"  taken  from  The  Sphere  (London).  Says 
this  paper : 

"One  of  the  most  curious  features  of  monorail  gyroscopic  traffic 
will  be  the  novel  types  of  bridge  over  which  the  new  cars  will 
pass.  Mr.  Brennan,  the  inventor,  has  already  demonstrated  that 
a  large  model  car  can  pass  across  a  wide  gulf  on  a  single  strand. 
This  fact  opens  up  vistas  of  new  modes  of  travel,  and  in  the  draw- 
ing some  idea  is  given  of  how  a  large  monorail  car  such  as  the 
inventor  has  sketched  out  will  pass  across  a  river  gorge.  The 
double  flanges  would  keep  the  wheels  on  the  cable  and  the  car 
would,  of  course,  keep  itself  erect  just  as  easily  while  resting  on  a 
cable  as  on  a  single  land  rail." 

The  London  papers  also  report  that  Mr.  Brennan  did  not  intend 
to  give  a  public  exhibition  quite  so  soon,  but  that  his  hand  was 
forced  by  the  report  that  a  German  car  on  the  same  principle  was 
to  be  shown  shortly  in  Berlin. 


A  NOVEL  INSECT-TRAP— The  attraction  exerted  upon  insects 
by  a  brilliant  light  has  been  utilized  in  Reims,  France,  to  capture 
and  kill  pest-  of  this  kind  in  the  vineyards.  The  method,  first  re- 
ported in  The  Times  (London),  is  described  as  follows  in  Science 
(New  York,  November  26) : 

"Posts  supporting  5-candIe-power  electric  lamps  were  placed  in 
the  vineyards,  from  each  of  which  a  dish,  containing  water  with  a 
top  layer  of  petroleum,  was  suspended.  During  the  first  night 
these  traps  were  placed  in  three  parallel  rows  at  distances  of  about 


200  feet  from  each  other,  the  distance  between  the  lamps  being 
about  75  feet.  On  the  first  clear  evening  late  in  July  the  current 
was  turned  on  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  lamps  remained  burn- 
ing until  an  hour  or  so  alter  midnight.  Soon  after  the  lamps  were 
lighted  the  insects  swarmed  toward  them  and  were  rapidly  killed, 
either  by  the  fumes  of  the  petroleum  or  by  the  petroleum  itself. 
The  same  operation  was  resumed  the  next  clear  night,  but  the 
lamps  of  the  two  outside  rows  were  placed  about  25  feet  closer  to 
those  of  the  center  row,  and  this  was  repeated  in  each  of  five  sub- 
sequent clear  nights,  so  as  finally  to  bring  the  three  rows  within 
about  50  feet  of  each  other.  During  the  succeeding  six  or  seven 
clear  nights  the  movement  was  reversed  in  the  same  manner,  so  as 
to  return  the  lamps  to  their  position  of  the  first  night.  As  to  the 
position  of  the  lamps,  numerous  experiments  were  made  during 
these  trials,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  greatest  number  of  insects 
were  killed  when  the  petroleum  dish  was  elevated  only  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground." 


THE   SCOURGE  OF  THE  NORTH 

THIS  name  is  appropriately  bestowed  by  The  British  Medical 
Journal  (London,  November  20)  upon  what  is  generally 
called  the  "  common  cold  " — a  distressing  malady  with  which  medi- 
cal science  has  not  dealt  adequately.  The  trouble  is,  The  Journal 
points  out,  that  this  disease  is  not  one,  but  many,  its  symptoms 
being  due  to  germs  of  various  kinds.  In  particular,  the  writer 
condemns  the  idea  that  colds  may  be  avoided  by  "hardening  "  one- 
self.    He  says  : 

"  The  common  cold  is  almost  as  great  a  scourge  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Northern  Europe  and  America  as  the  touch  of  fever  to  the 
tropical  resident.  The  multitude  of  remedies,  domestic,  medical, 
and  proprietary,  ranging  from  blackberry  tea  and  a  tallow  candle 
to  opium  and  smelling-salts  and  nasal  sprays,  is  a  proof  that  no 
really  effectual  remedy  is  known.  Dr.  Benham,  in  his  recent  in- 
teresting report  to  the  Science  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association,  holds  out  some  hope  that  a  vaccine  may  cut  short  an 
attack  or  help  to  make  it  bearable  ;  but  unfortunately  the  microbe 
is  not  always  the  same,  so  that  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  dis- 
cover the  name  of  the  enemy  or  to  use  a  mixt  vaccine.  On  the 
sound  principle  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  many  people 
have  endeavored  to  harden  themselves  against  catching  cold,  and 
the  hatless  brigade  claim  that  they  are  immune  to  colds  in  the 
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MR.    GEORGE   H.   COVE, 

Who  has  invented  a  device  for  converting  the  sun's 
caloric  and  actinic  rays  into  electrical  action. 


THE   SOLAR    ELECTRIC   GENKRATOR    AT   WORK  ON   LABORATORY  ROOF. 

Four  compartments,  eacli  with    seven   divisions  containing  altogether  1,804  Cove's  alloy  plugs, 

feeding  current  into  storage  batteries. 


head,  or  at  least  much  less  susceptible  than  the  generality.  The 
use  of  the  morning  cold  tub  is  praised  for  the  same  reason,  and 
there  are  people  who  regard  the  wearing  of  a  greatcoat  in  winter 
as  a  direct  inducement  to  the  microbes  to  work  their  evil  will. 
There  is  no  reason  why  robust  adults  should  not  follow  their  be- 
liefs and  inclinations  in  this  matter,  but  for  adults  who  are  not 
robust  and  for  children  the  hardening  process  is  not  free  from  risk." 

Upon  this  point  the  writer  quotes  Dr.  A.  Kiihn,  who  has  recently 
published  a  paper  on  the  prevention  of  colds.  This  authority 
seems  to  think  that  a  cold  is  not  usually  caught  from  another  per- 
son, but  that  a  chill  affords  to  microbes  already  in  the  nose,  throat, 
or  mouth  conditions  favorable  to  their  activity,  by  altering  the 
cutaneous  circulation.     To  quote  further  : 

"In  dealing  with  plans  for  hardening  the  body  to  resist  the 
noxious  influences  of  cold,  he  utters  a  word  of  warning  against 
exaggeration.  The  body  must  be  kept  warm,  and  this  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  case  of  children.  He  does  not  approve  of  cold- 
water  hardening  for  very  young  children,  but  advises  the 
gradual  resort  to  cold  bathing  at  a  later  age.  Throughout  his 
articles  he  preaches  moderation,  and  advises  the  use  of  cold  water, 
fresh  air,  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  so  on,  in  such  measure  as 
the  individual  can  easily  tolerate  without  feeling  a  sensation  of 
coldness  or  discomfort." 


ELECTRIC   POWER   FROM   SOLAR  HEAT 

EFFORTS  at  "harnessing  the  sun's  rays"  have  hitherto  been 
limited  to  using  them  to  generate  steam  in  a  boiler  and  run 
an  engine,  as  in  Ericsson's  motor  and  similar  devices.  Such  en- 
gines are  now  in  practical  use,  but  have  never  been  widely  popular. 
Now  comes  Mr.  George  S.  Cove,  of  Somerville,  Mass.,  who  as- 
serts that  he  can  generate  useful  electric  power  by  using  the  sun's 
heat  to  operate  a  new  form  of  thermo-electric  generator.  Such 
generators  are  well  known  and  are  usually  run  with  the  aid  of  heat 
from  gas  flames,  but  they  furnish  a  current  of  no  great  strength. 
The  production  of  thermo-electricity,  as  is  well  known,  depends 
on  the  fact  that  in  a  circuit  of  two  different  metals  a  current  may 
be  made  to  flow,  simply  by  maintaining  the  two  junction-points  at 
different  temperatures.  Mr.  Cove  heats  one  of  his  junctions  with 
the  solar  rays.  Rene  Homer  describes  the  device  as  follows  in 
Modem  Electrics  (Xevv  York) : 

"The  apparatus  consists  of  a  little  metallic  frame  which   looks 


like  an  exaggerated  window.  The  frame  contains  a  number  of 
panes  of  violet  glass,  behind  which  are  set,  through  an  asphalt- 
compound  backing,  many  little  metal  plugs.  One  end  of  these 
plugs  is  always  exposed  to  the  sunlight,  while  the  other  end  is 
cool  and  sheltered.  The  invisible  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum  and 
the  invisible  ultra-violet  rays,  after  passing  through  the  violet  glass, 
set  up  a  reaction  in  the  peculiar  metal  alloy  used,  which  produces 
a  continual  flow  of  electrical  current  into  storage  batteries. 

"The  apparatus  is  automatic,  there  being  a  circuit-breaker  to 
sever  connection  between  the  separator  and  storage  battery  when- 
ever the  sun  is  not  shining,  and  start  automatically  whenever  the 
sun  appears.  The  apparatus  is  not  affected  by  weather  conditions, 
and  a  few  clear  days  suffice  to  store  enough  electricity  to  do  away 
with  any  possibility  of  interruption  in  the  service  on  cloudy  days. 
Ten  hours'  exposure  of  the  type  now  being  experimented  upon  will 
produce  enough  power  to  light  thirty  large  tungsten  lamps  for  three 
days.  It  is  only  necessary  to  increase  the  size  of  the  generator  in 
order  to  store  enough  electricity  in  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  to  fur- 
nish light  for  a  week  or  more. 

"  One  form  of  generator  shows  a  voltage  of  500  per  ten  square 
feet,  altho  there  is  but  a  slight  flow  of  current.  The  generator 
which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  contains  1,804  plugs,  which, 
altho  individually  quite  feeble,  develop  together  60  watts:  6  am- 
peres at  10  volts. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Cove  has  revolutionized  our 
conceptions  of  power  generation.  Already  we  can  picture  the  liner 
of  the  future  propelled  by  invisible  current  stored  in  batteries  by 
the  Sun  Electric  Generator  on  a  far-away  desert  and  fed  into  the 
hold  of  the  vessel  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  cartridge  belt 
is  fed  into  a  machine  gun.  The  railroad-train  of  to-morrow,  in- 
stead of  taking  on  coal  and  water,  will  'plug'  into  the  power-house 
at  the  terminal  station  and  pump  out  enough  electricity  to  make 
the  trip  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  The  aeroplane  of  the  future 
will  dart  hither  and  thither,  her  motors  driven  by  electric  energy 
transmitted  by  wireless  from  some  far-away  Sun  Electric  power- 
plant.  But  best  of  all  is  the  part  it  will  play  in  the  life  of  the 
masses,  bringing  them  cheap  light,  heat,  and  power,  and  freeing 
the  multitude  from  the  constant  struggle  for  bread." 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  inventor,  besides  his 
thermo-electric  effect,  which  is  understandable,  claims  to  produce 
an  additional  effect  due  in  some  way  to  the  ultra-violet  rays  and 
not  at  present  known  to  science.  Tire  technical  papers  have  as 
yet  given  no  space  to  Mr.  Cove's  device,  but  if  his  claims  for  it 
are  justified,  a  good  deal  will  be  said  and  done  about  it  in  the 
future.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  worth  notice  as  the  first  attempt 
to  use  solar  heat  in  a  thermo-generator. 
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HOW  THE  OLD  PAINTERS  VIEWED 
CHRISTMAS 

A  PICTURE  is  like  a  dinner,  says  Mr.  Frederick  Keppel,  the 
•**•  well-known  art  connoisseur.  A  "  verbal  description  of  either 
is  inadequate,  and  one  must  view  the  picture  or  eat  the  dinner,  as 
the  case  may  be,  it  one  desires  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  quality 
of  the  one  or  the  other."  Such  an  apology  is  offered  for  the  ab- 
sence or  detailed  description  of  the  pictures  that  represent  the 
Christmas  idea,  brought  together  by  Mr.  Keppel  in  a  recently 
published  volume  called  "Christmas  in 
Art."  His  apology  may  be  reechoed  by 
us  who  reproduce  some  of  the  charming 
things  of  the  volume,  letting  the  pictures 
for  the  most  pari  speak  for  themselves. 
There  is  one  important  observation  made 
by  the  editor  of  the  volume  to  account 
for  the  character  of  the  choice  here  made. 
The  pictures  which  represent  a  variety 
in  national  expression  are  entirely  of  a 
day  long  past.  "In  the  case  of  Biblical 
pictures,"  observes  Mr.  Keppel,  "as  in 
the  case  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  and 
sculpture,  the  finest  are  certainly  those 
produced  in  centuries  past  and  not  those 
of  our  own  too  sophisticated  day." 
This  is  because  "the  really  great  works 
of  Christian  art  were  made  in  the  epochs 
of  simple  and  unquestioning  faith."  The 
writer  speaks  thus  of  one  or  two  masters 
*iere  reproduced  : 

"Albert  Diirer,  who  was  born  at  Nu- 
remberg in  147 1,  was  full  of  simple 
credence  in  the  Catholic  Church  of  four 
centuries  ago,  altho  he  lived  to  see  his 
native  city  a  center  of  the  Reformation, 
and  altho  he  engraved  a  fine  portrait  of  the 
reformer,  Philip  Melancthon  ;  but  from 
Diirer  we  get  some  of  the  most  heartfelt 
and  truly  beautiful  pictures  of  the  Na- 
tivity. Notice  the  original  engraving 
done  by  him  in  the  year  1504.  Here  we 
see  the  Virgin  Mother  adoring  her 
Holy  Child,  while  St.  Joseph  is  engaged 
in  the  prosaic  domestic  employment  of 
drawing  water  from  a  well. 

"The  surrounding  buildings  are  en- 
tirely in  the  manner  of  Nuremberg,  and 
not  at  all  like  those  of  Palestine;  but 
what  does  that  matter? — the  picture  as 
it  stands  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  full  of  genuine  inspiration. 

"Take  again  the  original  etching  by  Rembrandt,  the  angel 
announcing  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  shepherds.  The  picture 
was  etched  in  the  year  1634.  It  is  really  a  sublime  composition, 
notwithstanding  its  close  approach,  in  parts,  to  the  innocently  lu- 
dicrous. The  whole  conception  of  the  scene  may  justly  be  called 
noble  and  exalted;  but  such  details  as  the  heavy  Dutch  angel 
and  the  'pinwheel  '  of  cherubs  whirling  above  him.  as  well  as  the 
consternation  of  the  cattle  and  the  shepherds  below,  are,  to  us, 
perilously  near  being  ridiculous — altho  the  master  never  meant 
them  to  be  so. 

"  In  this  old  picture,  I  repeat,  we  have  genuine  feeling.  The 
artists  made  their  pictures  just  as  they  felt  them,  and  genuine  feel- 
ing is  the  source  of  all  great  art,  no  matter  through  what  medium 
the  artist  may  express  himself." 

The  pictures  of  sacred  subjects  produced  in  the  early  ages  of 
faith  and  simplicity,  Mr.  Keppel  reminds  us,  show  that  "the  chief 
intention  of  the  artist  was  to  stimulate  the  piety  of  the  spectator, 
and  not  to  make  a  '  pretty  '  picture. " 


I  UK    WORSHIPING    WISE   MEN. 

By  Fray  Juan  Liautista  Mayno. 

This  little-known  Spanish  artist  adopts  the  ancient 
church  tradition  that  one  of  the  Three  Eastern  Kings 
was  a  negro. 

[Pictures  in  this  series  from  Frederick  Keppel's 
"  Christmas  in  Art,"  by  permission  of  Mr.  Keppel  and 
the  publishers,  Duffield  &  Company.] 


DRAWING   FROM  OTHER   MINISTERS' 

BARRELS 

P*HE  story  is  told  of  a  tourist  who  heard  a  good  sermon  in 
■*■  Chicago.  The  following  Sunday  found  him  in  a  Colorado 
city,  and  on  going  to  church  he  heard  the  same  Scripture  lesson 
read,  the  same  text,  and  the  same  sermon.  The  pastor,  on  being 
informed  of  the  "coincidence,"  "thought  it  strange."  He  doubt- 
less also  thought  tourists  were  impertinent.  "  Perhaps  three-fourths 
of  the  active  pastors  receive  offers  of  cheap  sermons,  made  to 

order,"  observes  The  Religious  Telescope 
( I  >ayton),  and  "sandwiched  between  these 
liberal  offers  of  liberal  supplies  are  op- 
portunities to  purchase  sermon  outlines 
for  a  small  outlay  of  money."  This  paper 
declares  that  it  is  asked  to  advertise 
these  particular  wares,  and  along  with 
its  avowal  of  refusals  it  prints  such 
words  of  condemnation  as  the  following  : 


"  If  God  calls  a  man  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  he  does  not  summon  him  to  be  a 
reciter  or  a  parrot.  If  a  man  has  not 
the  intellectual  ability  to  prepare  a  ser- 
mon that  is  worth  listening  to,  and  con- 
tains helpful  thought,  he  has  no  business 
to  stand  in  the  pulpit  and  sponge  off  the 
generosity  of  parishioners.  Such  a  man 
is  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  Paul,  or 
Peter,  or  John,  sending  to  some  sermon 
company  for  their  weekly  messages. 
Spurgeon,  and  Brooks,  and  Beecher,  to 
say  nothing  about  Luther,  and  Wesley, 
and  Otterbein,  did  not  need  to  travel 
around  on  the  wooden  legs  of  other 
people.  One  man  said  it  is  more  benefi- 
cial to  an  audience  to  preach  another 
man's  sense  than  one's  own  nonsense. 
If  the,  efforts  of  the  minister  can  not 
rise  above  nonsense,  and  can  not  result 
in  something  morally  uplifting  and  intel- 
lectually strengthening,  he  ought  to  begin 
to  search  for  the  source  of  his  call,  and 
examine  the  expiration  date  of  his  com- 
mission." 


One  may  as  well  "expect  to  grow  a 
prize-fighter  by  keeping  a  man  in  bed 
all  the  time,  as  to  become  a  pulpit  force 
by  avoiding  the  very  things  necessary 
for  the  increase  of  pulpit  ability."  This 
is  The  Telescope's  way  of  saying  the  obvious  thing  that  a  man 
should  write  his  own  sermons,  tho  there  is  seen  a  place  for  the  use 
of  other  people's  sermons  and  sermon  outlines.     Thus  : 

"Sermons  and  sermon  outlines  may  have  their  proper  place  in 
homiletic  work.  It  would  do  many  preachers  good  if  they  would 
read  a  sermon  once  a  week  in  order  to  learn  something  of  the  style 
of  others.  It  might  work  out  to  their  benefit  to  study  sermon  out- 
lines that  others  have  prepared  ;  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
these  to  the  people  without  any  individual  work. 

"If  sermons  and  sermon  outlines  are  used  to  stimulate  one's  own 
mind,  and  to  develop  his  personal  powers,  they  have  a  good  mis- 
sion. But,  if  they  benumb  one's  intellect,  this  soon  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  moral  injury,  which  has  disastrous  consequences.  No 
man  can  use  other  people's  work  as  his  own  Sunday  after  Sunday 
and  be  the  same  moral  force  as  if  he  were  treating  his  people  hon- 
estly. Dishonesty  anywhere  will  leave  its  mark.  Intellectually, 
he  may  train  his  memory  in  the  committing  of  other  people's  ser- 
mons. But  extraordinary  memories«at  the  present  day  belong  to 
lower  orders  of  human  intelligence.     The  valuable  men  are  too 
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busy  in  thought  and  activity,  demanded  by  the  age,  to  cultivate 
the  memory  as  seen  in  semi-civilized  countries.  While  some  good 
is  wrought  by  these  ready-made  helps,  the  pulpit  power  as  a  whole 
certainly  would  be  greater  without  them.  Their  use  is  on  a  par 
with  the  proposition  to  dispense  with  pastors  and  employ  well- 
trained  elocutionists  to  deliver  uniform  sermons  in  all  the 
churches." 


WHAT  WAS  THE  STAR  OF  BETHLEHEM  ? 

THE  year  of  Halley's  comet  lends  some  piquancy  to  the  old 
suggestion  that  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  was  a  heavenly  body 
of  that  order.  No  one  ventures  to  assert  that  the  stellar  phenom- 
enon which  moved  the  magi  to  travel  to  the  Court  of  Herod  was 
really  Halley's  comet  which  made  its  appearance  at  a  later  well- 
known  historic  point  of  time ;  but  the  modern  Christian,  asserts 


THE    ANGEL   TELLING    THE    SHEPHERDS. 

From  an  etching  by  Rembrandt  (1634). 

A  really  "  sublime  composition,  notwithstanding  its  close  approach, 

in  parts,  to  the  innocently  ludicrous." 

Mr.  VValdemar  Kaempffert,  seeks  for  a  scientific  explanation  of 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  "not  for  the  purpose  of  casting  doubt  upon 
the  narrative  of  Matthew,  but  to  give  it  astronomical  support." 
In  his  article  in  the  January  Cosmopolitan,  Mr.  Kaempffert  reviews 
the  various  suggestions  that  from  time  to  time  have  been  advanced 
to  furnish  a  natural  explanation  for  what  the  "cloister  fancy  of  the 
dark  ages  "  looked  upon  as  a  miraculous  luminary.  In  the  first 
place  he  shows  that,  since  these  magi  were  "astrologers,  members 
of  that  strange,  non-national,  privileged  priesthood  whose  office  it 
was  to  watch  the  sky  each  day  and  each  night,"  "no  ordinary  as- 
tronomical phenomenon  could  have  enticed  "  them  from  their 
temples.  Kepler  was  the  first  to  try  to  explain  the  stellar  phe- 
nomenon preceding  Christ's  birth.  "He  pointed  out  that  there 
must  have  been  a  conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  at 
about  .that  time."  It  was  later  found  that  the  two  planets  were  in 
conjunction  in  7  B.C.  but  that  they  at  no  time  overlapped  to  form 
a  single  star.  On  the  contrary  "they  were  separated  by  a  distance 
equal  to  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon."  It  was  the  late 
Prof.  R.  A.  Proctor  who  "finally  decided  that  the  wise  men  might 
have  been  guided  by  a  comet."     Mr.  Kaempffert  writes  : 

"There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  supposition.  Comets 
are  discovered  nowadays  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  year.  Not 
all  of  them  are  particularly  brilliant;  but  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  in  Biblical  times  comets  occasionally   appeared    that  were 


brilliant  enough  to  strike  terror  into  superstitious  hearts.  Indeed, 
before  Edmund  Halley  proved  that  the  law  of  gravitation  applied 
to  the  comet  which  bears  his  name  and  which  has  revisited  the 
earth  at  intervals  of  seventy-five  and  one-half  to  seventy-nine  years, 
comets  were  regarded  as  divine  messengers,  as  omens  of  good  or 
evil,  and  particularly  as  harbingers  of  pestilence  and  war.  To  a 
poetic  Eastern  people  who  revered  the  stars  as  symbols  especially 
set  in  the  heavens  for  the  guidance  of  men,  comets  were  undoubt- 
edly awesome  visitors.  The  Chaldeans,  Persians,  and  Jews  were 
astronomically  no  more  enlightened  than  the  medieval  Christians, 
and  if  at  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  all  Christendom  was 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  comet  (a  comet  which  we  now 
know  to  have  been  Halley's),  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Orient 
was  no  less  imprest  by  these  sudden  visitations.  Comprizing,  as 
it  does,  a  nucleus,  a  'coma '  or  envelop  surrounding  the  nucleus 
and  measuring  from  20,000  to  j, 000,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  a 
long  tail  which  streams  behind  the  nucleus  for  60  to  100,000,000 
miles  or  more,  a  comet  is  one  of  the  most  mysteriously  beautiful 
celestial  apparitions  that  ever  meets  the  eye.  But  whether  or  not 
the  Star  of  Bethlehem  really  was  such  an  apparition  no  one  can 
affirm  with  certainty.  An  astronomer  can  merely  state  that  the 
idea  is  not  untenable  and  that  it  is  less  objectionable  than  the  con- 
junction hypothesis." 

Another  theory  is  that  which  proposes  that  the  Star  of  Bethlehem 
was  a  "new"  star  or  "nova,"  a  "star  which  suddenly  flares  up  in 
the  heavens  and  fades  away  again  to  its  former  magnitude  after 
the  lapse  of  weeks  or  months."  Ten  appeared  between  134  B.C. 
and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  since  that  time  no  less  than 
sixteen  have  been  recorded.  The  "  new  "  star  is  accounted  for  by 
the  astrophysicist  as  a  "superb  cataclysm."     Thus  : 

"Two  giant  suns,  chilled  to  black  cinders,  but  still  imprisoning 
within  their  frozen  shells  a  fierce  heat  and  compounds  of  terrific 
explosive  energy,  crashed  together  in  a  celestial  head-on  collision. 
When  that  catastrophe  occurred ;  each  dead  sun  was  rushing 
through  space  at  the  rate  of  400  miies  a  second — faster  by  700 
times  than  a  projectile  fired  from  a  modern  12-inch  gun.  Two 
enormous  bodies  traveling  at  such  frightful  speed  can  not  be  sud- 
denly arrested  without  in  some  way  disposing  of  their  energy. 
From  our  knoW'I^dge  of  mechanics  we  know  that  part  of  this  energy 
is  converted  into  a  heat  so  intense  that  the  fragments  of  the  two 
shattered  suns  glow  with  a  dazzling  light  compared  with  which 
our  sun  is  as  a  candle  placed  beside  an  electric  arc.  The  remainder 
of  the  energy  is  spent  in  twisting  the  fragments  around  a  common 
center  at  a  speed  of  hundreds  of  miles  a  second,  so  that  a  huge 
celestial  Fourth-of-July  pinwheel  is  created. 

"That  dizzily  whirling  celestial  pinwheel  may  be  regarded  either 
as  the  center  of  a  new  solar  system  or  as  a.  new-born  world — not  a 
rock-bound,  sea-swept  world  such  as  ours,  but  a  glowing,  chaotic 
mass.  Gases  and  fine  dust  compose  the  hot  spiral  streams  of  the 
celestial  pinwheel ;  and  the  dust,  gathered  in  great  whirling 
clouds,  is  periodically  interposed  between  the  earth  and  the  star, 
and  thus  causes  those  more  or  less  regular  obscurations  which  are 
so  characteristic  of  many  new  stars.  The  effect  of  this  whirling 
on  the  mass  of  gas  and  dust  is  to  produce  a  flat  disk,  intensely  hot 
and  dense  at  the  center,  extremely  attenuated  and  cold  at  the  re- 
mote outer  edge.  As  eons  elapse  the  pinwheel  formation  is  grad- 
ually obliterated  through  the  action  of  gravitation  and  other  forces. 
Evidences  enough  of  these  mysterious  processes  are  found  in  those 
vast  expanses  of  misty  light  which  are  called  nebulae  because  of 
their  appearance.  These  nebulas  are  the  products  of  dust  and 
gases  thrown  out  by  colliding  dead  suns,  and  out  of  them  planetary 
systems  will  be  evolved  by  the  age-long  process  of  steady  contrac- 
tion and  by  the  clustering  of  matter  through  attraction  into  globes 
which  will  eventually  congeal  into  worlds. 

"  If  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  was  in  truth  a  nova  which  flashed  into 
being  in  a  night  and  soon  outshone  all  the  other  stars,  it  must  as- 
suredly have  attracted  the  notice  of  a  practised  magian  astrologer. 
The  occurrence  was  so  unexpected,  so  extraordinary,  that  it  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  those  regularly  recurring  stellar  phenomena 
which  if,  j  temple  priests  were  in  the  habit  of  observing  and  even 
of  foretelling.  At  a  time  when  science  was  still  more  or  less 
shrouded  in  mysticism  it  was  but  natural  that  a  peculiar  signifi- 
cance should  have  been  given  to  such  a  sudden  apparition,  partic- 
ularly when  it  is  considered  that  the  Jews  were  yearning  for  the 
birth  of  a  king  who  would  free  them  from  the  Roman  yoke  and 
whose  coming  had  been  mysteriously  heralded  in  those  prophetic 
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words  of  Balaam's,  "  I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now  ;  I  shall  behold 
him,  but  not  nigh  ;  there  shall  come  a  star  out  of  Jacob  and  a 
scepter  out  of  Israel.' 

"Apart  from  the  astronomical  evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory 
that  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  was  a  nova,  poetically,  at  least,  it 
seems  singularly  fitting  that  a  matchless  orb  blazing  forth  in  sud- 
den magnificence  should  have  marked  not  only  the  birth  of  a  Mes- 
siah whose  destiny  it  was  to  save  mankind  by  His  own  suffering 
and  to  make  this  a  new  world  by  purging  it  of  evil,  but  also  the 
birth  of  a  new  sun  with  embryonic  planets  wheeling  about  it  in 
shining  clouds  of  gas  and  stellar  dust." 


EXAMPLE  OF  CATHOLIC  COLLEGES 

I  ^ROM  a  Catholic  standpoint  the  American  college  is  an  educa- 
*-  tional  blunder.  The  recent  criticisms  of  the  irreligious 
teachings  in  Protestant  and  secular  institutions  have  convinced  the 
Catholic  editors  of  this,  especially  as  they  note  that  the  sharpest 
criticism  comes  from  non-Catholic  sources.  The  latest  one  to  voice 
this  conviction  is  The  Catholic  Fortnightly  Review  (Techny, 
111.),  which  remarks  that  no  critic  is  "so  severe  in  his  condemnation 
as  the  men  who  must  be  credited  with  inside  knowledge  of  the  pre- 
vailing methods."  The  Catholic  college  is  not  perfect,  this  writer 
admits,  yet  if  critics  desire  to  know  how  to  solve  the  problem  "of 
securing  earnest  and  intelligent  attention  to  the  strictly  educational 
side  of  college  life,"  they  should  make  "a  thorough  study  of 
Catholic  educational  ideals."     We  read  further: 

"The  American  college  is  a  failure.  By  doing  away  with  re- 
ligious instruction  it  has  sapped  its  own  foundation.  Education 
without  the  aid  of  religion  is  a  modern  delusion  of  the  most  per- 
nicious kind.  College  authorities  are  utterly  helpless  in  their  fight 
against  college  evils,  unless  they  can  bring  religion  to  bear  upon 
the  lawless  elements.  In  the  same  proportion  as  a  man  throws 
religion  overboard,  he  divests  himself  of  his  rational  character  and 
approaches  the  animal  within  him.  Recent  events  in  Spain  and 
France  are  an  evident  proof  of  this. 

"The  American  college  is  bankrupt.  Besides  the  absence  of 
religious  influence,  there  is  the  excessive  cultivation  of  certain 
ideals  that  have  already  nearly  wrought  its  downfall.  These  ideals, 
it  is  true,  are  the  common  property  of  the  American  people.  But 
while  Catholic  educators  try  to  counteract  their  influence  upon  the 
young,  the  American  college  allows  them  unlimited  play.  The 
spirit  of  the  country,  for  example,  favors  get-rich-quick  methods. 
The  same  pernicious  instinct  (or  genius,  if  you  will)  prompts  the 
lad  to  seek  get-learned-quick  schemes.  He  scorns  the  idea  of  be- 
ing 'put  through  the  mill  ' ;  he  has  no  time  for  that.  But  here  he 
gets  decidedly  the  worst  of  it.  While,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, a  man  may  make  a  fortune  in  a  short  time,  he  can  not  in 
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From  Hans  Memling's  painting  in  t lie  Prado,  Madrid. 

the  same  short  time  run  through  a  college  course  and  emerge  as 
a  learned,  not  to  say  a  truly  educated,  man.  Mental  training  is  the 
result  of  patient  drilling,  education  the  fruit  of  painful  toil.  Many 
a  slow-revolving  year  must  come  and  go,  before  the  fruits  of 
scholarship  and  education  are  matured." 


The  Fortnightly  combats  a  recent  utterance  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  that  "the  nearer  the  school  is  like  the  world  the 
saner  will  be  its  influence."     It  contends  that — 

"That  school  is  doomed  which  in  all  respects  'is  like  the  world  ' 
or  even  like  the  smallest  social  community,  the  home.  Co-educa- 
tion is  in  its  proper  place  at  home,  but  it  is  a  mistake  at  college. 


THE    NATIVITY. 

From  a  print  by  Albert  Diirer  (1504). 

"  It  is  nothing  against  the  beauty  and  charm  of  this  picture,"  says 
Mr.  Keppel,  that  Duier,  depicting  a  scene  in  Palestine,  gives  it  a 
background  from  his  own  city  of  Nuremberg." 

Again,  we  have  been  trained  to  cherish  democratic  ideals.  We 
may  be  proud  of  this.  But  the  democratic  spirit,  when  excessively 
developed,  is  averse  to  discipline,  and  impatient  of  strict  authority 
without  which  no  school  of  learning  has  ever  met  success.  Then 
again,  Americans  are  drawn  toward  the  mysterious.  Witness  the 
multiplicity  of  secret  societies  which,  like  a  gloomy  nightmare, 
brood  over  the  nation  and  deprive  it  of  the  sunshine  it  needs  for 
its  sound  moral  development.  If  mummery  appeals  to  the  grown- 
up men,  it  simply  fascinates  the  college  lad,  who  with  his  member- 
ship in  some  fraternity,  fancies  that  the  effect  of  his  opposition  to 
school  authorities  will  be  increased  a  hundredfold.  Last,  tho  by 
no  means  least  of  all,  the  interest  taken  in  athletics  by  the  people 
at  large,  is  almost  morbid.  It  absorbs  some  of  the  noblest  efforts 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  Future  generations,  with  the  benefit  of 
sober  second  thought,  will  probably  judge  this  feature  of  American 
civilization  to  be  one  of  the  darkest.  The  disastrous  influence  of 
college  athletics — not  as  they  might  be  in  theory,  but  as  they  actu- 
ally are — on  the  spirit  of  scholarship  is  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition.  It  is  manifest  to  all  who  have  learned  to  see,  and  is 
acknowledged  by  all  true  friends  of  education. 

"Such  are  some  of  the  causes  that  have  undermined  the  Ameri- 
can college.  At  the  bar  of  reason  it  stands  condemned.  Even 
The  Evening  Post  remarks  that  'the  distracting  cause  may  be  one 
thing  or  another :  social  functions,  fraternity  interests,  athletics, 
dissipation  .  .  .  with  the  one  result  that  the  mind  is  never  really 
opened  to  educative  influences.' 

"Here  then  is  the  remedy :  change  the  spirit  of  the  American 
people,  if  you  can,  and  you  will  change  the  American  college,  and 
solve  the  problem  'of  securing  earnest  and  intelligent  attention  to 
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the  strictly  educational  side  of  college  life.'  The  American  col- 
lege is  the  reflex  of  American  civilization.  Features  of  social  life 
which  mayclaima  place  in  the  lifeof  the  grown-up  men  or  women, 
can  not  always  with  impunity  be  introduced  into  the  microcosm  of 
college  life.  We  Catholics  see  the  necessity  of  minimizing  those 
distracting  influences.  It  is  a  gigantic  task.  We  are  fighting 
against  well-nigh  ovei whelming  odds,  because  we  are  fighting 
against  deep-rooted  prejudices- — against  'the  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil.'  But  right  here  is  the  source  of  our  comparative  suc- 
cess and  eventual  salvation  in  the  field  of  education." 


REVIVAL  OF  FRENCH   PROTESTANTISM 

THE  blow  that  so  wounded  the  Church  of  Rome  in  France  has, 
we  read,  "only  served  to  strike  off  the  fetters  of  Protest- 
antism." The  act  of  separation  has  been  "entirely  beneficial  from 
a  free  churchman's  point  of  view,"  says  Dr.  W.  Harvey-Jellie,  in 
The  Christian  World  (London).  No  one  would  care  to  say,  he 
observes,  "whether  M.  Clemenceau's  ministry  was  animated  more 
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By  Bernardino  Luini. 

This  artist,  like  many  others,  depicts  the  child  as  about  two  years 
old.  The  figures  in  the  background  are  presumably  the  retinues  of 
the  three  kings. 

1  v  hatred  of  ecclesiastical  domination  or  by  love  of  religious  lib- 
erty "  when  the  act  was  carried  in  1905.  "But  that  act  has  com- 
pelled the  churches  to  pass  through  a  time  of  testing  sufficiently 
severe  to  exterminate  them,  unless  they  proved  themselves  the 
possessors  of  avitality  capable  of  bursting  forth  into  a  remarkable 
new  activity."     Its  effect  on  Protestantism  is  thus  set  forth  : 

"  At  one  and  the  same  time  it  abolished  the  paralyzing  control 
and  patronage  of  the  State  and  swept  away  the  barriers  hitherto 
set  to  evangelistic  work.  Under  the  old  n'gime,  with  its  concor- 
dataire  system,  every  church  was  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace 
with  its  neighbors  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  seemingly  Christian  obli- 
gation was  to  prevent  absolutely  anything  of  the  nature  of  evan- 
gelistic work  in  a  Romanist  district.  But  to-day  religious  liberty 
is  a  reality.  The  Protestant  churches  are  free  to  seek  the  evangeli- 
zation of  their  country  by  every  means  in  their  power;  and  they 


have  not  been  slow  to  rise  to  the  opportunity  of  winning  France 
for  a  simpler  Christian  faith. 

"  It  may  be  a  misfortune  for  the  Protestantism  of  Fiance  that, 
like  that  of  England,  it  is  divided  within  itself.  But  if  the  Act  of 
Separation  has  increased  the  external  divisions  of  Protestantism, 
it  has  also  revealed  and  rekindled  the  deep,  underlying  spirit  of 
unity  which  binds  the  churches  together  more  closely  than  any 
enforced  uniformity  ever  could.  We  are,  perhaps,  right  in  looking 
on  the  largest  of  the  French  Protestant  churches,  the  'Evangelical 
Reformed  Church,'  as  the  real  successor  of  the  Huguenots:  and 
here  we  find  that  of  late  there  has  been  a  wonderful  quickening  of 
the  religious  life  and  a  remarkable  increase  of  evangelistic  zeal. 
Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of  attending  the  recent  Synod  in 
the  beautiful  and  historic  town  of  Grenoble,  among  the  Alps  of 
the  Dauphine",  will  never  forget  the  way  in  which  the  assembly 
seemed  to  be  thrilled  by  the  report  upon  evangelization  which  was 
presented  by  Pastor  Pfender.  That  report  told  of  evangelistic 
missions  carried  out  among  the  churches  from  end  to  end  of 
France,  of  a  real  ingathering  of  souls,  of  a  remarkable  revival  of 
prayer,  and  a  genuine  deepening  of  spiritual  life.  And  the  most 
intense  conviction  of  the  entire  Synod  was  exprest  in  the  resolution 
which  declared  that  'the  churches  are  called  upon  to  work  with  all 
their  strength,  in  prayer,  in  love,  and  in  sacrifice,  for  the  salvation 
of  their  beloved  patrie  by  the  Gospel  of  the  crucified  Lord.'  It 
mattered  not  whether  one  conversed  with  pastors  from  Brittany  or 
from  Paris,  from  the  cities  of  the  Midi  or  from  the  villages  of  the 
Cevennes  ;  all  alike  seemed  to  have  caught  fire  for  Christ.  It  was 
a  true  missionary  spirit — an  enthusiasm  for  aggressive  work  at 
home  and  abroad — that  pervaded  the  memorable  Synod  at  Gre- 
noble. And  there  one  was  placing  one's  finger  upon  the  pulse  of 
French  Protestantism." 

But  even  in  days  when  the  churches  were  less  free  to  advance 
than  they  are  now,  this  writer  continues,  they  were  by  no  means 
stagnant.  One  pastor,  who  has  long  worked  in  the  Catholic  town 
of  Rennes,  "declared  that  he  had  rarely  found  less  than  a  dozen 
families  a  year"  prepared  to  embrace  Protestantism.  Even  among 
those  outside  all  churches,  it  is  asserted,  "rationalism  has  ceased 
to  be  so  coldly  confident  and  blatant."     We  read  further  : 

"The  power  of  the  Evangel,  with  its  voice  of  reason  and  of  truth, 
is  making  itself  felt  even  within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and  a 
great  company  of  the  priests  is  becoming  obedient  to  the  faith. 
Within  the  past  decade  no  less  than  1,500  priests  have  left  the 
Roman  priesthood,  of  whom  no  small  number  have  become  earnest 
workers  for  the  cause  of  Protestantism  ;  and  when  one  of  these — 
the  gifted  and  enthusiastic  M.  Ldon  Revoyre — visited  the  towns 
of  Northern  France  to  speak  upon  his  reasons  for  leaving  the 
Church  of  Rome,  no  hall  could  contain  the  crowds  that  gathered 
to  listen. 

"No  one  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Protestants  of 
France  are  terribly  outnumbered,  and  form  comparatively  feeble 
communities.  But  they  are  by  no  means  inactive  or  hopeless. 
In  most  of  the  great  cities  one  will  find  the  historic  church  or  the 
modern  mission-hall.  And  the  Gospel  is  finding  its  way  into  the 
villages  through  the  labors  of  the  colporteur  and  the  mission-boat. 
Here  and  there  spontaneous  revivals  are  breaking  forth,  like  the 
well-nigh  miraculous  revival  at  Orthez,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees. 
And  almost  everywhere  the  spirit  of  faith  and  prayer  is  leading  to 
aggressive  work. 

"  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  work  is  all  that  could  be 
desired.  This  is  still  the  day  of  small. things,  and  the  churches 
are  moving  forward  against  tremendous  odds.  But  everything 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  The  individual  churches  are  becoming 
increasingly  prayerful,  enthusiastic,  and  aggressive.  They  are 
led  by  men  of  scholarly  gifts,  such  as  Professor  Arnal,  who  de- 
clares that  'our  plain  duty  is  to  offer  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  those 
who  are  among  the  cultivated  classes,'  and  by  enthusiasts  such  as 
Pastor  Boissonnas,  who  cries,  'the  duty  which  is  imposed  upon  us 
is  to  cany  the  Gospel  to  our  beloved  France  to  conquer  it  for 
Christ.'  And  overall  the  churches  there  seems  to  have  dawned 
the  clearer  day  of  that  personal  love  and  loyalty  for  Christ  which 
is  leading  the  cause  of  reunion,  genuine  and  voluntary,  to  hasten 
on  toward  its  nearing  consummation.  Assuredly  great  things  are 
at  hand,  and  with  prayerful  interest  and  Christian  sympathy  we  of 
the  Free  Churches  of  Britain  should  watch  and  aid  the  progress 
of  the  liberated  Protestant  churches  of  France." 
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A  MAKER   OF   POETICAL  MINIATURES 

I  RATHER  TABB'S  verses  have  frequently  been  quoted  in  this 
-*-  journal  and,  now  that  lie  has  gone,  our  readers  will  doubt- 
less be  interested  in  the  sympathetic  words  written  of  him  by  Mr. 
Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr.  At  the  outset  Mr.  Mather  rinds  a  just 
analogue  to  his  miniature  poems  in  the  work  of  an  artizan  of  Nippon 
who,  "  finding  a  knot  of  wood,  a  water-worn  lump  of  amber,  or  the 
bleached  tooth  of  a  beast,  will  work  out  some  most  ingenious  and 
expressive  bit  of  sculpture  by  the  slightest  modifications  of  the 
natural  form."  Mr.  Mather,  writing  in  The  Nation  (New  York, 
December  2),  enlarges  and  illustrates  this  view  of  the  Catholic 
poet  who  died  at  Baltimore  on  November  [9.     We  read  : 

"  He  seems  to  be  indeed  less  of  a  creator  than  a  discoverer  and 
exhibitor  of  some  casual  beauty  already  existing.  And  so  many 
.  t'  Father  Tabb's  best  poems  give  the  impression  of  simply  occur- 
ring under  a  hand  that  gives  only  the  ultimate  contour.     Take 

THE    BIRTH    OF    A    WORLD 

A  hidden  world. 

I'nwombing,  hurled 

From  dark  to  light. 

And  to  the  skies 

Its  wondering  eyes 

The  livelong  night 
Doth  Science  turn,  with  sighs 
When  shadows  take  their  flight 

Another  birth — 

A  soul  to  earth 

But  newly  cornel 

Its  destiny 

Eternity. 

With  wonder  dumb, 
The  heavens  look  down  to  see 
Our  faces  turned  therefrom. 

Here  is  a  wonderful  knot,  on  the  two  sides  of  which  the  skilful 
carver,  perceiving  two  solemn  masks,  has  with  reverent  solicitude 
merely  cut  away  the  obscuring  fibers." 

Mr.  Mather  finds  the  dead  poet's  miniature  structures  have  "not 
the  free  and  spontaneous  gush  of  song,"  and  hence  they  should  not 
rightfully  be  called  lyrics.  They  more  nearly  resemble  concerted 
music,  to  his  sense,  and  are  product  of  meditation,  suggesting 
"quite  as  much  a  way  of  thinking  as  a  mode  of  feeling."  Such 
characteristics  relate  them  to  the  work  of  the  "  metaphysical  "  poets, 
Donne  and  Vaughan,  "but  there  was  something  so  finely  tradi- 
tional, so  eminently  Christian  and  Catholic  about  Father  Tabb's 
formula  that  his  conceits  seem  purged  of  personal  whim."  Mr. 
Mather  continues  : 

"The  danger  for  poets  of  this  allegorizing  temper  is  that  of 
writing  into  theensample  book  of  nature  their  own  hasty  answers  ; 
and  the  critical  question  with  regard  to  such  poets  is,  how  far  in- 
tellectual ingenuity  has  usurped  the  place  of  authentic  imagination. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  weigh  Father  Tabb  in  this  balance.  To 
me  personally  it  seems  he  veered  now  inward  to  his  own  agile 
fancy,  now  outward  to  the  gradual  undertone  of  nature,  as  his 
mood  and  inspiration  served.  A  poem  like  the  following,  one  of 
his  subtlest,  will  bear  either  classification,  in  which  case  the  prag- 
matist  tells  us  the  distinction  really  doesn't  matter: 

DUST    TO    DUST 

'  In  the  center  of   each   snow  crystal    or   drof    of   rain    is  found 
a   minute   particle  of   dust.' 

Earth  wedded,  life  atwain 
In  heaven,  were  endless  pain, 
Uplifted  from  the  plair 
To  realms  of  snow  or  rain, 
Of  dust  each  lonely  grain 
To  dust  will  come  again. 

"To  me,  however,  this  seems  a  border-line  poem  of  an  especially 
instructive  sort.  Its  quality  is,  I  think,  genuinely  imaginative, 
but  a  fuller  inspiration  would  have  drawn  the  prose  text  into  the 
rhythmical  homily.     To  exemplify  the  difference  between  Father 


Tabb  possest  by  his  theme  and  merely  playing  with  it    1  need  only 
cite  one  of  his  most  engaging  conceits  : 

SHEET    LIGHTNING 

A  glance  of  love  or  jealousy, 

It  tlashes  to  and  fro — 
A  swift  sultanic  majesty, 

Through  Night's  seraglio; 

Where  many  a  starry  favorit 

In  reverence  profound, 
Awaits,  with  palpitating  light, 

A  step  without  a  sound. 

"  It  is  odds  whether  Father  Tabb  is  most  likely  to  be  remembered 
by  a  few  little  masterpieces  of  this  frankly  artificial  sort,  or  by 


THE    NATIVITY. 

By  Lorenzo  di  Credi. 

This  painting,  representing  the  Florentine  School,  continues  the  series  of 
pictures  depicting  Christmas  in  art  begun  in  the  preceding  department. 

those  poems  that  reach  deeper  issues.  I  sometimes  fear  that,  in 
the  mood  of  sheer  artistry  and  moral  detachment,  he  is  most 
perfect. 

"At  any  rate,  for  sheer  lapidary  perfection,  Father  Tabb  hardly 
has  his  mate  among  American  poets  or,  for  that  matter,  among 
the  English  poets  of  his  time.  Even  Aldrich  had  a  vaguer  sense 
of  his  own  limitations  and  was  more  frequently  below  his  best. 
Except  for  the  French  poet  Heredia,  with  his  single  sheaf  of  son- 
nets, I  can  hardly  name  a  modern  poet  whose  garden  being  so 
small  is  at  once  so  habitable  and  so  impressive." 

Father  Tabb  was  born  in  Virginia  in  1845,  and  served  in  the 
Confederate  Army.  At  the  military  prison  at  Point  Lookout, 
Md.,  he  met  and  began  a  life-long  friendhip  with  Sidney  Lanier. 
At  twenty-seven,  a  Catholic  proselyte,  he  had  assumed  deacon's 
orders,  but  it  was  twelve  years  before  he  took  the  next  step  to  the 
priesthood.  Most  of  his  later  life  he  served  as  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  in  St.  Charles's  College,  Ellicott  City,  Md.  On 
the  personal  side  Mr.  Mather  writes  : 

"Of  his  personal  predilections,  except  that  he  was  a  cultivated 
lover  of  music  and  a  pianist  of  no  mean  accomplishment,  one  knows 
only  what  may  be  gathered  from  his  verse.  Possibly  some  of  his 
associates  of  St.  Charles  may  supply  the  personalia  one  craves, 
but  this  were  better  left  undone  than  done  indiscreetly.  About 
two  years  ago,  the  blindness  that  for  years  had  threatened  him 
became  imminent.  It  found  pathetic  reflection  in  his  poetry. 
There  were  rumors  that  he  was  in  want  and  dependent  upon  the 
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bounty  of  his  college.  This  he  denied  in  a  characteristic  note  :o 
The  Nation  (August  27,  1908).  in  which  he  declared  that  despite 
the  wishes  of  his  associates,  he  would  live  in  college  just  so  long 
as  his  savings  availed  to  support  him  and  no  longer.  Happily, 
the  dire  issue  never  arose,  for  death  overtook  him  among  his  col- 
leagues and  on  the  scene  of  his  long  labors  as  a  teacher." 


SHAKESPEARE'S  MULTIPLE 
PERSONALITIES 

A  NEW  book  on  Shakespeare  starts  with  the  thesis  that  all 
-**-  dramatic  writing  is  merely  a  form  of  autobiography.  The 
propounder  of  this  novel  idea  is  Mr.  Frank  Harris,  who  has  written 
a  thick  volume  to  show  that  Shakespeare  in  his  plays  was  even 
more  protean  than  Proteus,  and  reappeared  under  the  thin  disguise 
of  successive  characters  in  play  after  play.     It  is  the  commonplace 


THE    REPOSE    IN    EGYPT. 


From  the  rare  wood-cut  by  Diirer,  being  one  of  a  series  known  as 
"  The  Life  of  the  Virgin." 

of  modern  criticism  that  every  dramatic  artist  strives  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  his  work;  but  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  volume  called  "The 
Man  Shakespeare  and  his  Tragic  Life  Story,"  by  a  singular  volte- 
face  asserts  that  "we  are  doing  Shakespeare  wrong  by  trying  to 
believe  that  he  hides  himself  behind  his  work."  Had  Shakespeare 
even  tried  the  trick  of  hiding  himself  in  this  way  Mr.  Harris  is 
here  to  affirm  that  he  couldn't  have  succeeded.  Modern  science, 
we  are  told,  is  present  with  supporting  proof.  "Just  as  Monsieur 
Bertillon's  whorl-pictures  of  a  thumb  afford  overwhelming  proofs 
of  a  man's  identity,  so  it  is  possible  from  Shakespeare's  writings  to 
establish  beyond  doubt  the  main  features  of  his  character  and  the 
chief  incidents  of  his  life."  The  time  for  random  assertion  about 
Shakespeare  and  unlimited  eulogy  of  him,  we  are  told,  "  has  passed 
away  forever."  Mr.  Harris  sets  out  to  show  him  "as  he  lived  and 
loved  and  suffered,"  and  the  proofs  of  this  and  that  trait,  he 
promises  at  the  outset,  "shall  be  so  heaped  up  as  to  stifle  doubt 
and  reach  absolute  conviction."  We  give  the  first  stage  of  the 
process : 

"  Let  us  begin,  then,  by  treating  Shakespeare  as  we  would  treat 


any  other  writer,  and  ask  simply  how  a  dramatic  author  is  most 
apt  to  »eveal  himself.  A  great  dramatist  may  not  paint  himself 
for  us, at  any  time  in  his  career  with  all  his  faults  and  vices  ;  but 
when  he  goes  deepest  into  human  nature,  we  may  be  sure  that  self- 
knowledge  is  his  guide;  as  Hamlet  said,  'To  know  a  man  well, 
were  to  know  himself  (oneself),  so  far  justifying  the  paradox  that 
dramatic  writing  is  merely  a  form  of  autobiography.  We  may  take, 
then,  as  a  guide  this  first  criterion  that,  in  his  masterpiece  of  psy- 
chology, the  dramatist  will  reveal  most  of  his  own  nature. 

"  If  a  dozen  lovers  of  Shakespeare  were  asked  to  name  the  most 
profound  and  most  complex  character  in  all  his  dramas  it  is  prob- 
able that  every  one  without  hesitation  would  answer  Hamlet.  .  .  . 
Is  it  possible  to  show  certainly  that  even  the  broad  outlines  of 
Hamlet's  character  are  those  of  the  master-poet? 

"There  are  various  ways  in  which  this  might  be  proved.  For 
instance,  if  one  could  show  that  whenever  Shakespeare  fell  out  of 
a  character  he  was  drawing,  he  unconsciously  dropt  into  the 
Hamlet  vein,  one's  suspicion  as  to  the  identity  of  Hamlet  and  the 
poet  would  be  enormously  strengthened.  There  is  another  piece 
of  evidence  still  more  convincing.  Suppose  that  Shakespeare  in 
painting  another  character  did  nothing  but  paintHamlet  over  again 
— trait  by  trait — virtue  by  virtue,  fault  by  fault — our  assurance 
would  be  almost  complete  ;  for  a  dramatist  only  makes  this  mis- 
take when  he  is  speaking  unconsciously  in  his  proper  person.  But 
if  both  these  kinds  of  proof  were  forthcoming,  and  not  once  but 
a  dozen  times,  then  surely  our  conviction  as  to  the  essential 
identity  of  Hamlet  and  Shakespeare  would  amount  to  practical 
certitude." 

Pursuing  this  scent  Mr.  Harris  finds  another  Hamlet,  and  con- 
sequently another  Shakespeare,  in  Romeo.  This  has  been  said 
before  by  Hazlitt,  who  pointed  out  that  Romeo  was  Hamlet  in 
love,  so  Mr.  Harris  demurs  a  little  over  the  view  of  absolute  iden- 
tity and  tells  us  "the  most  that  can  be  said  is  that  Romeo  is  a 
younger  brother  of  Hamlet,  whose  character  is  much  less  mature 
and  less  complex."  Since  this  is  so  we  needn't  pause  long  over 
the  proofs  of  so  minor  a' stage  in  the  argument,  nor  over  the  third 
incarnation — that  of  the  melancholy  /agues.  It  might  be  interest- 
ing to  notice,  however,  Mr.  Harris'  contention  that  "if  we  com- 
bine the  characters  of  Romeo,  the  poet-lover,  and  /agues,  the 
pensive-sad  philosopher,  we  have  the  almost  complete  Hamlet." 

This  elaborate  theory,  which  fills  a  book  of  over  four  hundred 
pages  in  elucidation,  has  many  ramifications,  so  can  only  be  repro- 
duced in  little  here.  But  space  must  be  given  for  some  words 
about  a  drama  "  whose  principal  character  is  Hamlet,  Hamlet  over 
again,  with  every  peculiarity  and  every  fault ;  a  Ha?nlet,  too,  en- 
tangled in  an  action  which  is  utterly  unsuited  to  his  nature."  We 
read  : 

"  Surely  if  this  statement  can  be  proved,  it  will  be  admitted  by 
all  competent  judges  that  the  identity  of  Hamlet  and  his  creator 
has  been  established.  For  Shakespeare  must  have  painted  this 
second  Hamlet  unconsciously.  Think  of  it !  In  totally  new  cir- 
cumstances the  poet  speaks  with  Hamlet's  voice  in  Hamlet's 
words.  The  only  possible  explanation  is  that  he  is  speaking  from 
his  own  heart,  and  for  that  reason  is  unaware  of  the  mistake. 
The  drama  I  refer  tois  'Macbeth.' 

"  No  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  yet  thought  of  showing  that  there 
is  any  likeness  between  the  character  of  Hamlet  and  that  of  Mac- 
beth, much  less  identity  ;  nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me  easy  to 
prove  that  Macbeth,  'the  rugged  Macbeth,^  as  Hazlitt  and  Brandes 
call  him,  is  merely  our  gentle,  irresolute,  humanist,  philosopher 
Hamlet  masquerading  in  gallygaskins  as  a  Scottish  thane. 

"  Let  us  take  the  first  appearance  of  Macbeth,  and  we  are  forced 
to  remark  at  once  that  he  acts  and  speaks  exactly  as  Hamlet  in 
like  circumstances  would  act  and  speak.  The  honest  but  slow 
Banguo  is  amazed  when  Hamlet  starts  and  seems  to  fear  the  fair 
promises  of  the  witches  ;  he  does  not  see  what  the  nimble  Hamlet- 
intellect  has  seen  in  a  flash — the  dread  means  by  which  alone  the 
promises  can  be  brought  to  fulfilment.  As  soon  as  Macbeth  is 
hailed  'Thane  of  Cawdor,'  Banguo  warns  him,  but  Macbeth,  in 
spite  of  the  presence  of  others,  falls  at  once,  as  surely  Hamlet 
would  have  fallen,  into  a  soliloquy;  a  thing,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, most  false  to  general  human  nature,  for  what  he  says 
must  excite  Banquo^s  suspicion,  and  is  only  true  to  the  Hamlet- 
mind,  that  in  and  out  of  season  loses  itself  in  meditation." 
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TEACHING  MORALS  DRAMATICALLY 


'T^IIK  drama  has  always  been  permeated  to  the  spine  by  "the 
*■  vice  of  drawing  distorted  morals."  This  is  a  dictum  of 
John  Galsworthy,  whose  play  called  "Strife"  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant successes  of  the  Now  Theater.  Tins  vice,  he  goes  on  to  say 
in  the  December  Atlantic,  has.  in  its  effect  upon  the  drama,  "dis- 
colored its  art.  humanity,  and  significance;  infected  its  creators, 
actors,  audience,  critics;  too  often  turned  it  from  a  picture  into 
a  caricature."  Such  being  the  case,  it  would  seem  that  little  was 
left  that  could  fairly  call  itself  by  the  name  of  drama.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy  isone  oi  the  shining  lights  of  the  newest  school  in  England. 
He  is  the  author  ol  another  play  produced  without  much  success 
here  a  year  or  two  ago,  called  "The  Silver  Box"  and  one  named 
"Joy"  that  only  English  audiences  have  seen.  In  The  Atlantic 
he  discourses  on  the  various  accepted  principles  of  playwriting,  and 
says  that  there  are.  philosophically  speaking,  three  courses  open 
to  the  serious  dramatist.     They  are  thus  set  forth  ; 

"The  first  is  to  set  definitely  before  the  public  that  which  it 
wishes  to  have  set  before  it  :  the  views  and  codes  of  life  by  which 
the  public  lives,  and  in  which  it  believes.  This  way  is  the  most 
common,  successful,  and  popular.  It  makes  the  dramatist's  posi- 
tion sure,  and  still  not  too  obviously  authoritative. 

"The  second  course  is  to  set  definitely  before  the  public  those 
views  and  codes  of  life  by  which  the  dramatist  himself  lives,  those 
theories  in  which  he  himself  believes — the  more  effectively  if  they 
are  the  opposite  of  what  the  public  wishes  to  have  placed  before 
it — presenting  them  so  that  the  audience  may  swallow  them  like  a 
powder  in  a  spoonful  of  jam. 

"There  is  a  third  course:  to  set  before  the  public  no  cut-and- 
dried  codes,  but  the  phenomena  of  life  and  character,  selected  and 
combined,  but  not  distorted,  by  the  dramatist's  outlook,  set  down 
without  fear,  favor,  or  prejudice,  leaving  the  public  to  draw  such 
poor  moral  as  nature  may  afford.  This  third  method  requires  a 
certain  detachment ;  it  requires  a  sympathy  with,  a  love  of,  and  a 
curiosity  as  to.  things  for  their  own  sake;  it  requires  a  far  view, 
together  with  patient  industry  for  no  immediately  practical  result. " 

The  playwright  who  supplies  to  the  public  the  facts  of  life  dis- 
torted by  the  moral  which  it  expects,  Mr.  Galsworthy  goes  on  to 
enlarge,  "does  so  that  he  may  do  the  public  what  he  considers  an 
immediate  good,  by  fortifying  its  prejudices."  And  the  dramatist 
who  supplies  to  the  public  facts  distorted  by  his  own  advanced 
morality,  "does  so  because  he  considers  that  he  will  at  once  benefit 
the  public  by  substituting  for  its  worn-out  ethics,  his  own."     In 


THE    NATIVITY 

From  an  engraving  by  Lucas  Vorsterman,  after  the  painting  by  Rubens. 

The  scene  is  not  Palestine,  but  the  Netherlands.     Rubens  used  his  wife 
as  a  model  for  the  Madonna. 

both  these  cases,  we  are  told,  the  advantage  the  dramatist  hopes 
to  confer  on  the  public  is  immediate  and  practical.  There  is  the 
third  view,  which  the  most  modern  of  our  dramatists  strive  for, 
"to  set  men,  and  the  facts  about  them,  down  faithfully  so  that  they 


draw  for  us  the  moral  of  their  natural  actions."  This,  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy tentatively  states,  "may  possibly  be  of  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity."    Further: 

"  It  is,  at  all  events,  harder  than  to  set  men  and  facts  down,  as 
they  ought,  or  ought  not  to  be.  I  am  far  from  meaning  to  say  that 
a  dramatist  should,  or,  indeed,  can,  keep  himself  and  his  tempera- 
mental philosophy  out  of  his  work.     As  a  man  lives  and  thinks, 
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From  a  painting  by  Murillo. 

so  will  he  write.  But  this  I  do  say,  that  to  the  making  of  good 
drama,  as  to  the  practise  of  every  other  art,  there  must  be  brought 
an  almost  passionate  love  of  discipline,  a  white  heat  of  self-respect, 
a  desire  to  make  the  truest,  fairest,  best  thing  in  your  power.  And 
that  to  these  must  be  added  an  eye  that  does  not  flinch.  Such 
qualities  alone  will  bring  to  a  drama  the  selfless  character  which 
soaks  it  with  inevitability,  and  convinces  its  audience. 

"The  word  'pessimist '  is  frequently  applied  to  the  few  drama- 
tists who  have  been  content  to  work  in  this  way.  It  has  been  ap- 
plied to  Euripides,  to  Shakespeare,  to  Ibsen,  among  others;  it 
will  be  applied  to  many  in  the  future.  Nothing,  however,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  is  more  dubious  than  the  every-day  use  of  the  words 
pessimist  and  optimist :  for  the  optimist  appears  to  be  he  who  can 
not  bear  the  world  as  it  is,  and  is  forced  by  his  nature  to  picture 
it  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  and  the  pessimist,  one  who  can  not  only  bear 
the  world  as  it  is,  but  loves  it  well  enough  to  draw  it  faithfully. 
However  this  may  be,  a  remnant  of  insane  persons  insist  that  the 
true  lover  of  the  human  race  is  the  man  who  can  put  up  with  it  in 
all  its  forms,  in  vice  as  well  as  in  virtue,  in  defeat  no  less  than  in 
victory;  that  the  true  seer  is  he  who  sees  not  only  joy  but  sorrow, 
and  the  true  painter  of  human  life  one  who  blinks  nothing.  It  is 
possible  that  he  is  also,  incidentally,  its  true  benefactor 

"  It  should  be  the  aim — as  it  is  the  justification — of  naturalistic 
technic  to  secure  a  presentment  of  the  dramatist's  vision,  so  grip- 
ping, and  permeating,  through  eyes  and  ears,  the  minds  of  an 
audience,  as  evermore  to  convince  each  one  of  them  that  the  vision 
has  been  part  of  his  own  experience,  something  lived  through,  or 
seen,  in  real  life,  and  not  merely  watched  as  a  show.  This  effect 
can  be  achieved  only  by  complete  austerity,  and  those  delicate 
strokes  and  continual  significant  touches  which  establish  a  per- 
fect intimacy  between  the  audience  and  the  figures  on  the  stage. 
Many  plays,  written  in  the  naturalistic  vein,  fail  to  enrich  us  with 
any  sense  of  actual  experience  gained  at  first  hand.  And  this 
either  is  due  to  want  of  self-restraint  in  the  dramatist,  or  is  be- 
cause, not  feeling  the  life  of  his  characters,  he  can  not  really  make 
us  intimate  with  them." 
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THE   "SERPENT'S  TONGUE"   AND   MR. 

WATSON'S 

IF  Mr.  William  Watson  came  to  America  in  the  hope  of  enlisting 
the  American  press  in  his  warfare  upon  Mrs.  Asquith  and  her 
stepdaughter,  as  some  think,  he  seems  to  have  made  the  mistake 
of  his  life,  and  one  that  must  leave  its  mark  upon  his  career.  As 
soon  as  lie  landed  he  authorized  a  statement  that  these  two  ladies 

were  the  ones  meant  in 
his  acrid  poem  on  "The 
Woman  with  the  Ser- 
pent's Tongue,"  recently 
quoted  in  these  pages. 
Instead  of  receiving  a 
shower  of  compliments 
from  our  editors,  as  he 
perhaps  expected,  he  is 
greeted  with  a  newspaper 
storm  of  hisses,  mingled 
with  such  words  as  "cad," 
"  fool,  "  "  madman,  " 
"sneak,"  "spiteful  gos- 
sip," and  various  other 
forms  of  outspokenness. 
The  imbroglio  is  compli- 
cated by  the  voluntary 
entrance  of  various  other 
poets,  chiefly  Mr.  Le 
GalKenne,  whose  cham- 
pionship of  the  ladies' 
cause  took  the  form  of  a 
poem  not  highly  praised, 
but  one  which  seems  to 
have  precipitated  Mr. 
Watson's  visit  to  this 
country. 

This  is  the  statement 
Mr.  Watson  authorized 
in  the  New  York  Times 
upon  his  arrival  here  : 


MR.    AND    MRS.    WATSON, 

On  their  arrival  in  America.  Mr  Watson, 
it  is  said,  hoped  to  enlist  the  American  press 
in  a  warfare  against  the  English  Premier's 
family. 


"'The  Woman  with  the 
Serpent's  Tongue '  is  a 
composite  photograph  of 
Mrs.  Asquith  and  her  stepdaughter  Violet.  The  poem  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  physical  characteristics  of  Mrs.  Asquith  and  the 
mentality  of  Violet  Asquith.  The  latter  is  the  voice  of  the 
family  and  rules  them  all.  Violet  is  the  real  official  voice  speak- 
ing with  authority.     She  it  is 

'  Who  slights  the  worthiest  in  the  land, 
Sneers  at  the  just,  contemns  the  brave, 
And  blackens  goodness  in  its  grave  '  " 

In  his  interview  Mr.  Watson  describes  a  visit  he  paid  to  the 
Premier's  house  last  June  and  a  conversation  he  held  with  the 
daughter  of  the  house.  In  her  talk  Miss  Asquith  is  reported  to 
have  referred  to  the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  as 
"C-B  "  and  to  have  spoken  of  a  secretary  who  wrote  the  late  Pre- 
mier's speeches  for  him. 

This  is,  seemingly,  the  worst  of  her  offenses,  unless  one 
mentions  that  she  appeared  to  try  for  "a  rise"  out  of  her  visitor 
by  asking  if  he  didn't  think  the  laureateship  ought  to  be  abol- 
ished after  the  death  cf  Alfred  Austin.  After  this  Mr.  Watson 
wrote  verses  in  her  "manuscript  book."  Then  he  went  away  and, 
walking  to  his  club,  improvised  these  lines  "to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  "  : 

This  was  an  honest  man,  who  spoke  the  truth, 
The  hated  truth,  whether  men  heard  or  no. 
He  stood  for  Honor,  Justice,  Courage,  Ruth; 
He  is  gone — and  they,  too,  go. 


Mr.  Watson  asserts  that,  having  sent  these  lines  to  Miss  Asquith, 
he  thought  he  "had  flung  the  most  unforgivable  insult  at  this 
family  "  ;  but  Mrs.  Asquith  responded  with  several  gracious  letters, 
and  the  incident  was  closed  until  its  reopening  on  this  side  the 
ocean.  Mr.  Watson  published  in  his  last  volume  the  poem  that 
drew  Mr.  Le  Gallienne's  "The  Poet  with  the  Coward's  Tongue." 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  says  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  American  |  New 
York)  : 

"I  am  not  concerned  with  the  personal  end  of  this  argument. 
For  Mr.  Watson's  work  I  have  always  had  a  very  great  admira- 
tion. His  place  as  a  poet  is  assured.  It  is  the  principle  of  the 
thing  which  drew  the  first  shot  from  me,  and  judging  by  the  storm 
which  has  followed  Mr.  Watson's  arrival  in  this  country,  I  feel 
safe  in  saying  that  while  my  verses  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Watson 
says,  bad  verses,  my  prophecy  was  quite  correct. 

"  He  says  he  came  to  America  to  find  a  free  press  as  a  medium 
through  which  to  fight  the  Asquith  family.  He  has  yet  to  learn 
that  there  is  no  free  press  in  America  when  it  comes  to  fighting 
women.  Publicity  becomes  a  frightful  boomerang  in  a  battle  of 
that  sort. 

"The  thing  I  can  not  understand  is  why  Mr.  Watson  has  made 
his  tight  upon  the  Premier's  family,  rather  than  with  the  Premier 
himself.  I  believe  in  the  old  code.  If  a  man's  wife  offended, 
settle  the  row  with  the  husband.  If  the  feminine  members  of  a 
man's  household  have  given  offense,  light  it  out  with  the  husband 
or  the  brother.  There  never  has  been,  in  England  or  France,  a 
situation  which  justified  the  introduction  of  a  woman's  name  into 
a  q larrel,  political  or  otherwise." 

Many  Englishmen  living  in  America  are  writing  letters  to  the 
press  protesting  against 
Mr.  Watson's  position 
and  urging  the  with- 
drawal from  him  of  the 
ordinary  courtesies  of 
hospitality.  Editorial 
comment  is  bitter.  "We 
never  heard  of  a  person 
in  the  least  like  William 
Watson  before,"  says  the 
Philadelphia  Record; 
and  the  Rochester  Post- 
Express  thinks  it  "al- 
most unbelievable  that 
this  really  fine  poet  is 
the  cad  his  signed  state- 
ment makes  him  out  to 
be."  The  Hartford  Times 
sees  an  alleviating  cir- 
cumstance in  the  fact  that 
he  "  had  been  exploited 
for  the  amusement  of 
two  very  keen  intellects" 
and  "had  a  right  to  be 
chagrined,"  but  it  fears 
"he  is  not  as  good  a  gen- 
tleman as  a  poet."  The 
Chicago  Tribune  finds 
occasion  for  a  little  hom- 
ily on  women  in  politics. 
It  says : 


RICHARD    IK    GAI.LIENN]  . 

Who  seems  to  have  provoked  the  Watsons' 
visit  to  America  by  writing  a  poem  called 
"  The  Poet  with  the  Coward's  Tongue." 


"  We  have  frequently 
been  told  that  our  women 
do  not  take  sufficient  in- 
terest in  politics,  and  we  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  influence 
which  Englishwomen  exercise  in  the  political  domain  of  their 
country.  From  Mr.  Watson's  statement  we  should  say  that  the 
members  of  the  female  salon  in  London  know  just  enough  of  poli- 
tics to  be  meddlers  and  mischief-makers,  but  that  is  no  extenuation 
of  his  bad  manners." 
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THE    PENNSYLVANIA    STATION 
HATTAN 


IN  MAN-    level,     the     tunnels     proceed     under     the 

Hudson  River  to  the  New  York  shore,  and 

thence    to    the    new    station.       Here    pas- 

Onb    of    the    illustrations   m    this    issue    senders  from  the  West  disembark :  but  the 

shows  the  new  station  of  the  Pennsylvania    empty    trains   will   be   carried   across   the 

Railroad,     frontinjyon  Seventh  Avenue  he-    island  in  other  tunnels  to  the  East  River. 


The  two  fronts  shown  are.  at  the  left,  the  one  on  Seventh  Avenue  j  at  the  riyht,  the  one  on  Thirty-third  Street, 
glimpse  of  the  Hudson  River  is  given  in  the  distance  on  the  rifjht . 


tween  Thirty-first  and  Thirty-third  Streets. 
New  York  City,  and  connecting  by  tun- 
nels under  the  Hudson  River  with  the  old 
traek  of  the  Pennsylvania  at  Newark  It 
is  expected  that 
trains  will  come 
through  the  tun- 
nels into  this  sta 
turn  during  the 
tirst  half  of  the 
new  year.  Trains 
not  fur  passen- 
gers have  already 
gone  through  the 
tunnel 

me  idea 
the  size  of  the 
building  may  be 
gained  from  a 
statement  that 
Trinity  church,  if 
placed  in  its  cen- 
ter, would  be  lost 
to  sight  to  an  ol>- 
server  from  the 
outside.  On  the 
avenues  it  fronts 
430  feet  and  on 
the  side  streets 
784  feet.  Trains 
are  reached  at  a 

level  40  feet  below  the  street  surface,  the 
station  being  divided  into  three  levels. 
The  general  waiting-room,  the  largest  in 
the  world,  measures  272  by  103  feet. 
Adjoining  it  is  the  main  baggage-room, 
which  has  a  frontage  of  450  feet.  Beyond 
the  waiting-room  is  what  is  called  the 
Concourse,  the  place  from  which  trains 
are  reached.  The  length  of  the  Concourse 
is  greater  than  that 
of  the  waiting-room, 
since  it  extends  un- 
der the  adjoining 
streets.  Its  width 
is  200  feet,  or  25 
feet  more  than  that 
of  the  Concourse,  or 
lobby,  in  the  present 
Jersey  City  train- 
shed.  The  waiting- 
room  ma\  be 
reached  by  carriages 
from  the  two  side 
streets,  where  in- 
clines are  provided 
leading  to  the  level 
below . 

The  track  system, 
newly  constructed 
in  order  to  utilize 
this  station,  consists 
first,  of  a  double- 
track  line  starting 
at  Harrison  (which 
is  just  ea:  t  of  New- 
ark)   and  extending 

across  the  Hackensack  meadows  on  an 
embankment  to  Bergen  Hill,U,the  local 
name    for    the    lower    ridge    of    the    Pali- 


and  thence  under  that  river  bv  tunne1  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Sunnyside  Yard  in 
Long  Island  City,  where  provision  has  been 
made   for  the  storage  of  cars,   and   where 


TRIPS  TO  ITALY,  THE  HOLY  LAND,  AND 
EGYPT 

EviiK  since  winter  travel  has  recom- 
mended itself  to  Americans  in  need  of 
rest,  tours  of  the  Mediterranean,  including 
a  visit  to  southern  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  to  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  and 
to  Palestine  and  Egypt,  have  offered  in- 
ducements,   in    the    way    ot    comfort    and 

intrinsic  interest, 


that  can  scarcely 
be  found  else- 
where. Our  own 
tropics,  as  well  as 
the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  coast  lines 
of  both  Americas, 
have  undoubt- 
edly increased 
greatly  in  popu- 
larity  during  re- 
cent years;  but 
meanwhile  it  is 
interesting  to 
note  that  there 
has  been  no  less- 
ening in  the  tide 
of  holiday  travel 
that,  beginning 
in  December,  sets 
steadily  to  south- 
ern ports  of  Eu- 
rope and  Africa, 
and  continues  un- 
til the  first  week 
in  May.  This 
connection  is  made  with  trains  on  the  Long  year,  apparently,  the  Mediterranean  has 
sland  Road.      At  Sunnyside    Yard  trains    become  more  of  a  magnet  than  ever,  an 


THE    NEW    PENNSYLVANIA    STATION    IN    NEW   YORK 


for  the  West  will  be  made  up  and  dis- 
patched to  the  station  on  Seventh  Avenue, 
where  passengers  will  enter  them. 

The  plans  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road 
provide  for  another  important  item,  in  this 
great  enterprise,  in  terminal  facilities.  This 
is   a    connecting  line   from    the   Sunnyside 


estimate  showing  that,  on  one  typical  day, 
during  the  first  week  in  December,  of  the 
sixty-two  transatlantic  steamers  actually 
on  the  ocean,  twenty-two  were  sailing  for 
south  European  ports 

There  is,  of  course,  no  limit  as  to  the 
time  that  can  be  profitably  spent  in  a  win- 
ter sojourn  in  south- 
ern Europe.  The 
countries  to  be  visit- 
ed are  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, France,  Italy, 
Greece,  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Morocco,  Al- 
giers, Egypt,  and 
Palestine.  Many- 
tours  have  been 
planned  for  this  sea- 
son for  those  who 
prefer  to  visit  these 
countries  without 
the  inconvenience 
and  worry  usually 
incident  to  what 
might  be  called  in- 
dependent travel. 
In  case  the  latter  is 
desired,  however, 
and  Egypt  is  made 
the  objective  point 
of  the  tourist,  it  is 
customary,  if  time 
is  an  object,  to  go 
Yard  by  bridge  across  Ward's  and  Randall's  by  fast  steamer  from  New  York  to  an 
Island?"  to  Port  Morris,  in  the  Borough  of  Italian  port,  and  thence  by  another  steamer 
the  Bronx,  where  surface  connections  will  to  Alexandria".  Thus,  the  trip  to  Naples 
sades.  Through  the  solid  rock  of  Bergen  be  made  for  Boston  and  all  points  in  New  may  be  made  in  from  eight  to  ten  days, 
Hill  and  under  the  towns  built  upon  it  two  England  over  the  New  Haven  road,  thus  at  a  first-cabin  rate  of  from  $90  to  S400, 
single-track  tunnels  have  been  bored  to  doing  away  with  the  old,  tedious,  and  costly  according  to  steamer  and  location  of  state- 
the  eastern  side  of  the  hill  whence,  having  method  of  conveying  passengers  and  room.  From  Naples  to  Alexandria  the 
descended  to  points  far  below  the  water    freight  around  New  York  by  boat.  first-cabin  fare,  during  the  period  October 
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)  April  30,  averages  $60.       The    aver-  make  the  most  of  the  seven  days  spent  in  portunity  to  visit  Damascus  and  Baalbec. 

age  time  spent  by  Mediterranean  steamers  Egypt,    the    steamship  company  provides  A   stop   on   the   return  is   again   made  at 

between  these  two    ports   is    three    days,  three  tours,  the  first  of  which  gives  a  number  Alexandria,    where   passengers   who   omit 

s  being  weekly.        From  Alexandria  of  excursions  in  and  about  Cairo,  while  the  the  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  are  picked  up 


the  tourist  goes  to  Cairo  by   train 
in  four  hours. 

The  convenience  and  luxury  at- 
tained by  putting  a  Mediterranean 
trip  under  the  auspices  of  one  of 
the  large  steamship  companies  have 
yearly  increased  the  popularity  of 
such  a  trip.  The  traveler  is  now 
offered  a  great  variety  of  "tours  " 
by  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
make  his  home,  during  his  entire 
vacation,  on  a  palatial  steamer 
that  takes  him  to  all  the  countries 
enumerated  above,  allowing  him  a 
reasonable  time  for  shore  excur- 
sions, and  charging  a  round  sum 
for  the  entire  trip.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  number  of  ports 
visited  on  such  a  tour,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  this  method  of  travel 
is  far.  more  economical  than  that 
employed  by  the  independent  tour- 
ist, while,  as  to  its  comfort  and 
convenience,  there  is  scarcely  room 
for  comparison. 

A  typical  tour  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated starts  from  New  York  on  the 
29th  of  January.  The  twin-screw 
steamship,  on  which  the  tour  is 
made,  is  a  new  one  of  17,000  tons 
burden,  and  furnished  with  all  the 
luxuries  that  have,  in  recent  years, 
so  completely  robbed  ocean  travel 
of  its  traditional  terrors.  The  time 
consumed  in  the  cruise  is  eighty 
days;  that  is,  the  steamer  leaves 
New  York  on  the  29th  of  January, 
and  arrives  on  the  return  on  the 
19th  of  April.  The  fare  for  the 
round  trip  ranges  from  $325  to 
$1,375,  according  to  the  stateroom 
engaged.  This  fare  includes  land- 
ing and  embarking  charges,  meals 
on  board  the  steamer,  excepting 
wines,  etc.,  but  does  not  include 
shore  excursions.  For  the  latter,  special  ar 
rangements  can  be  made  with  the  company 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  tourist.  The  inclusive  fare  for  the  first  is  $87.50, 

The  itinerary  planned  this  year  for  this   and  for  the  second  and  third  $194  each. 

cruise  is  as  follows :   the  Island  of  Madeira,        Leaving   Alexandria,   the   steamer   goes 

where   a   stay   is   made   of   thirty   hours;    to  Jaffa,  whence  inland  trips  are  made  to 


and  then  another  stop  of  five  days 
is  made  at  Jaffa. 

Having  finished  the  visit  to  Egypt 
and  Asia  Minor,  tourists  are  allowed 
two  days  in  Athens,  three  in  Con- 
stantinople, thirteen  hours  in  Mes- 
sina, and  a  like  length  of  time  in 
Palermo.  At  all  these  places  special 
trips  are  offered.  On  the  return  to 
America,  the  steamer  again  touches 
at  Naples,  where  passengers,  who 
wish  to  extend  their  visit  to  Europe 
beyond  the  eighty  days  provided 
by  this  tour,  are  enabled  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

Another  tour,  under  the  direc- 
tion and  management  of  another 
steamship  company,  sails  on  the 
20th  of  January,  making  practically 
the  same  itinerary  as  the  one  just 
described,  except  that  it  includes 
Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and  Al- 
giers, and  on  the  return  stops  at 
Liverpool  and  Queenstown.  Pas- 
sengers by  this  line  have  the  option 
of  returning  from  southern  France 
to  Liverpool  by  rail.  This  tour 
occupies  73  days,  and  costs  $400 
and  upward.  The  company  has 
sailings  from  Boston,  as  well  as 
from  New  York,  for  Mediterra- 
nean   ports. 

Besides  these  there  will  be  six 
"personally-conducted"  tours  to 
the  Mediterranean,  not  including 
Egypt,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Asia 
Minor,  the  sailings  from  this  coun- 
try being  January  5  (55  days), 
January  22  (59  days),  February 
12  (52  days),  March  5  (52  days), 
March  12  (66  days),  March  26  (52 
days).  Three  of  these  tours  sail 
from  Boston  and  three  from  New 
York.  The  fare,  including  all  ex- 
penses on  shore  as  well  as  steamer, 

two  others  devote  six  days  to  Cairo  besides    ranges  from  $435  to  $565. 

a  trip  up  the  Nile  to  Luxor  and  Assouan. 


ROUTE    OF  THE   ROOSEVELT  EXPEDITION   TO  AND   FROM 
EAST    AFRICA. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  believed  now  to  be  at,  or  near,  Entebbe,  on  his  way 
to  Uganda.    Entebbe,  it  will  be  seen,  lies  on  the  Equator. 


FLORIDA 


AND    OTHER 
STATES 


SOUTHERN 


a    stay    is 

Cadiz,   the   Spanish   seaport,    whence  pas- 
sengers    so    desiring    may     visit     Seville, 

Granada,  and    Mai-  

aga  on  a  five-days, 
excursion;  Gibral- 
tar, where  arrange- 
ments can  be  made 
to  visit  Tangier, 
Morocco,  or  ports  on 
the  coast  of  Spain; 
thence  the  steamer 
proceeds  to  Algiers, 
Genoa,  Villefranche, 
Syracuse  (Sicily), 
Malta,  and  Alexan- 
dria. Special  trips 
ashore,  lasting  from 
one  to  two  or  three 
days,  can  be  made  at 
these  places,  while 
at  Alexandria  a  stay 
of  a  week  is  made, 
giving  an  opportu- 
nity to  visit  the 
points  of  most  prom- 
inent interest  in 
Egypt.     In  order  to 


By  rail  or  by  sea,  Florida  is  easy  of  ac- 
Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  cess,  and  offers  many  inducements  that  are 
etc.;    thence  to  Baireuth,  affording  an  op-    unique  in  their  way  to  the  seeker  for  health 

and  recreation  in 
winter .  It  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  when 
Florida  has  not  been 
sought  by  those  who 
are  compelled  to 
escape  the  severities 
of  this  season,  and 
who  still  do  not 
care  for  the  excess- 
ive warmth  that  is 
apt  to  be  experi- 
enced in  the  full 
tropics.  Moreover, 
St.  Augustine,  with 
its  savor  of  old 
Spain,  and  Jackson- 
ville are  just  suffi- 
ciently unlike  any 
other  city  in  the 
United  States  to 
promise  that  change 
of  mental  environ- 
ment which  is  quite 
(Continued  on  page  1142) 
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The  One  Gift  Every  Man  Wants 


to  him — not   how 


A  man's  appreciation 
of  a  gift  depends  on  how  useful  it  is 
much  it  costs.       ~le  will  prize  the 


3. 


URHAM 


iy~|UPLEX) 


because  it  is  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

Useful  because  it  is  a  perfect  razor.  It  does  not  cut  you  like 
the  old  style  razors — does  not  scrape  like  the  hoe-shaped  safeties — 
it  shaves  with  the  correct  diagonal  stroke — no  stropping  or  honing 
necessary.  In  handsome  leather  case,  with  six  double-edge  inter- 
changeable blades.     Price,  complete,  $5.00. 

Special  Holiday  Sets  in  beautiful  Pig-skin  cases. 
Silver-plated  sets,  $6.00.  Gold-plated  sets,  $7.50. 

Handsome  Illustrated  Booklet  on  request 

DURHAM  DUPLEX  RAZOR  COMPANY 
111  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


FREE 
TRIAL  OFFER 
We  will  send  complete 
outfit  to  any  address,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  price.  If  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  return  within  30 
days  and  we  will  refund  your  I 
money. 


Ideal  Christmas  Gift. 


Express 
Paid 

Clamps 
25c  extra 


Boucher  Adjustable  Shaving  Glass 


Beveled  Edge,  $2.00;    Chipped  Edge,  $1.50; 
Magnifying,  $5.00. 

It  may  be  applied  to  any  window  or  elsewhere  to  obtain 
a  strong  light.    Instantly  adjusted  to  any  angle. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR 

CALDWELL  >l  AM  K  WTI'ltl  \4.  COMPANY 
S3  Jones  St.,  Rochester,  X.  Y. 


AN    ILLUSTRATION    OF   SOME    OF    THE    DIFFERENCES 

KING  JAMES  VERSION  1  Cor.  13:  I  AMERICAN  STANDARD  VERSION 

I     Though    I    speak    with    the   tongues    of  I    I     If  I  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and 
men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  of  angels,  but  have  not  love, 


THE  A  M  ERIC  A  N 


Edited  by  the 

American  Revision 

Committee 


Prices, 


35  cents  to  $20 


STANDARD  BIBLE 


i 

I  is  the  same  old  Bible  that  we  have  always  used,  but  it  gives  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
I  inspired  writers  in   the  language  of  today  instead  of  that  used  three   hundred  years 

I  ago.     "The most  perfect  English  Bible  In  oxlmtence."—Prof.  Ira  M.  Price. 

I  Ph.D.,    i.D. 
B  Be  sure  and  ask  your  bookseller  for  the  A  merican  Standard,  or  write  for  free  booklet  to 

V  THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  37  G  East  18th  Street,  Pjw  York 

^^    Publisher*  for  the  American  Revision  Committee— Bible  Publishers  for  over  Fifty  Yews 
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Burman  in  Buick  Car  Winning 
212-Mile  Race  at  Lowell,  Mass. 


REMY 

MAGNETO 

"The  Greatest  Made" 

Lowell,  Sept.  6,  1909. 

Remy  Electric  Company, 

Anderson,  Indiana : 

Gentlemen: — 1  won  the  212-mile  race  at 
Lowell  today  with  a  REMY  Magneto,  and, 
as  usual,  did  not  know  what  a  moment's 
ignition  trouble  was.  Besides  winning  the 
race  I  also  covered  the  fastest  lap  of  the  day, 
doing  the  ten  and  six-tenths  miles  in  ten 
minutes  and  twelve  seconds,  conclusively  proving 
that  the  REMY  Magneto  is  the  greatest 
magneto  made,  at  high  as  well  as  low  speed. 
1  cheerfully  recommend  REMY  Magnetos  to 
all  drivers  of  automobiles. 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  ROBERT  BURMAN. 

Over  100,000  Remy 

Magnetos  Sold  for 

1910 

Not  a  quantity  user  who 
helped  make  our  immense  \  909 
season  but  that  has  adopted  the 
REMY  for  1910.  Besides, 
many  manufacturers  have  adopted 
the  REMY  for  1910  who 
formerly  used  other  magnetos. 

Our  factory  is  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  plant  in  the  world 
devoted  exclusively  to  magneto 
manufacturing. 

REMY  ELECTRIC  CO. 

Dept.  20 

ANDERSON,  INDIANA 
Branch  Distributing  Offices: 

CHICAGO 
1400-1402  Michigan   Avenue 

NEW  YORK 

Automobile  Bldg.,  64th  and 

Broadway 

DETROIT 

471  Woodward  Avenue 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

406  E.  1 5th  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


.     WINTER    TRIPS    SOUTHWARD 

I  Continued  from  page  1 140) 

as  important  as  physical  comfort  to  the 
traveler  who  is  out  on  a  holiday.  To 
St.  Augustine  the  railway  fare  is  $27.55; 
by  steamer  $2,6.15.  -,  To  Jacksonville  by 
rail  the  charge  is  $26.30;  by  steamer,  $24.90. 
Reductions  are  made  on  these  rates  for  ex- 
cursion tickets. 

The  favorite  Florida  resort,  however,  is 
Palm    Beach,    situated    in   a    semi-tropical 


trips,  averaging  from  two  to  five  days,  by 
sea  or  land,  giving  glimpses  of  such 
places  as  Washington,  Richmond,  Nor- 
folk, and  Old  Point  Comfort.  Tickets 
for  these  trips  have  a  time  limit  of  ten  to 
thirty  days,  and  cost  from  $14  to  $23.30. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  is  a  stopping-place  en 
route  to  Jacksonville  by  sea,  and  from 
Jacksonville  the  trip  can  be  pleasantly 
extended  by  taking  a  side-wheel  steamer, 
making  four  sailings  a  week,  on  the  St.  Johns 
River  to  Palatka  and  Sanford. 


A     Mi  I  KIFIKD-TREE    BRIDGE    IN    THE    GREAT     PETRIFIED    FOREST   OF   THE    SOUTHWEST. 


region  on  the  southeastern  coast  of  the 
Peninsula.  By  direct  railway  route  from 
New  York  the  fare  is  $37.55.  By  steamer 
and  rail,  via  Key  West  and  Tampa,  the 
excursion  rate  is  $69.  During  the  winter 
various  lines  e::pect  to  have  special  tours 
to   Florida.      Some  of  these  will   start  on 


A  regular  line  of  ocean  steamers  leaves 
Boston  and  New  York  twice  a  week  for 
Savannah  during  the  winter.  From  Savan- 
nah connections  are  made  with  all  points 
in  Florida  and  the  South.  The  excursion 
rate  to  Jacksonville  from  Boston  by  this 
route  is  $48.60. 


CULEBRA    IN    THE    PANAMA-CAN  A  I.    ZONE. 


February  1.  15,  and  March  1,  going  to 
Jacksonville  and  return,  furnishing  all 
meals  and  transportation  for  $50.  The 
details  of  these  tours,  however,  have  not 
yet  been  decided  upon. 

There  are  many  shorter  tours  pos- 
sible for  the  winter  traveler  on  the  way  to 
Florida.      Thus,    there    are    a    number    of 


Nervous  Persons  Take 
HORSFORD'S    ACID     PHOSPHATE. 

It,  quiets  the  nerves,  relieves  nausea  and  sick  head- 
ache and  induces  refreshing  sleep.    A  wholesome  tonic. 


THE  SOUTHWEST   AND  THE  PACIFIC 

Trips  across  the  continent  to  the  Pacific 
by  way  of  the  South  and  West,  are  be- 
coming every  year  more  and  more  popular 
with  those  who  enjoy  venturing  somewhat 
far  afield.  There  are  a  variety  of  ways  by 
which  this  tour  may  be  comfortably  accom- 
plished. For  those  who  enjoy  a  taste  of  the 
sea,  the  trip  may  be  made  to  New  Orleans 
by  regular  ocean  steamer,  occupying  from 
four  and  a  half  to  five  days,  at  a  cost  of  $35 . 
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From  New  Orleans  there  are  daily  trains 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  taking  one  through 
a  region  famous  for  its  picturesque  interest 
and  affording  every  comfort  in  the  way  oi 
railroad  accommodation  to  which  the 
traveler  may  have  become  accustomed 
elsewhere.  The  tare  from  New  York  to 
cither  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles,  via 
New  Orleans,  is  $70.20,  the  same  sum  that 
iiarged  if  one  travels  by  the  wax  of 
Canada  The  excursion  rate  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, good  for  nine  months,  is  $148.20. 
From  Chicago  the  rate  is  $110. 

One  tourist  company  gives  eleven  dif- 
ferent routes  to  San  Francisco,  the  round- 
trip  fare  varying  from  $148.20  to  $16.^.20 
By  means  of  some  of  these  routes  it  is 
possible  to  enjoy  a  wide  diversity  of  scen- 
ery and  climate,  and  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  vast  extent,  geographically  and  hu- 
manly speaking,  through  which  one  travels 
when  crossing  the  American  continent. 
Thus,  starting  from  New  York,  the  tourist 
goes  to  New  Orleans  by  way  of  Washing- 
ton and  the  Southern  States  Thence, 
skirting  the  boundary  line  of  Mexico  and 
Texas,  he  passes  through  the  southern 
edge  of  New  Mexico,  the  desert  of  Arizona. 
entering  Southern  California  at  Yuma 
From  the  latter  point  he  reaches  Los 
Angeles,  and  passes  up  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
San  Francisco,  and  from  there  to  Portland, 
Oregon.  Turning  homeward,  he  crosses 
the  continent  by  a  southerly  line  that 
takes  him  near  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  or  by  a  more  northerly  route  that 
touches  St.  Paul,  Chicago,  and  New  York. 

Along  the  line  of  this  tour  innumerable 
side  excursions  can  he  made.  From  New 
Orleans,  a  journey  of  three  days  will  take 
one  to  the  City  of  Mexico.  The  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Colorado  is  within  reach 
from  Yuma  From  San  Francisco  one 
can  go  to  the  Y' tenure  National  Park 
the   most   famous   scenic   feature,    perhaps, 


HABIT'S    CHAIN 

Certain  Habits  Unconsciously  Formed   and 
Hard   to   Break. 


An  ingenious  philosopher  estimates  that 
the  amount  of  will  power  necessary  to  break 
a  life-long  habit  would,  if  it  could  be  trans- 
formed, lift  a  weight  of  many  tons. 

It  sometimes  requires  a  higher  degree  of 
heroism  to  break  the  chains  of  a  pernicious 
habit  than  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope  in  a  bloody 
battle.  A  lady  writes  from  an  Indiana 
town : 

"From  my  earliest  childhood  I  was  a 
lover  of  coffee.  Before  I  was  out  of  my 
teens  I  was  a  miserable  dyspeptic,  suffering 
terribly  at  times  with  my  stomach. 

"I  was  convinced  that  it  was  coffee  that 
was  causing  the  trouble  and  yet  I  could  not 
deny  myself  a  cup  for  breakfast.  At  the 
age  of  :!ii  I  was  in  very  poor  health,  indeed 
My  sister  told  me  I  was  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  coffee  drunkard. 

"  But  I  never  could  give  up  drinking  cof- 
fee for  breakfast  although  it  kept  me  con- 
stantly ill,  until  I  tried  Postum.  I  learned 
to  make  it  properly  according  to  directions. 
and  now  we  can  hardly  do  without  Postum 
for  breakfast,  and  care  nothing  at  all  for 
coffee. 

"  I  am  no  longer  troubled  with  dyspepsia, 
do  not  have  spells  of  suffering  with  my 
stomach  that  used  to  trouble  me  so  when  I 
drank  coffee." 

Look  in  pkgs.  for  the  little  book,  "The 
Road  to  Wellville."     "  There's  a  Reason." 

Ever  read  the  above  letter?  A  new  one 
appears  from  time  to  time.  They  are  genu- 
ine, true,  and  full  of  human  interest. 


With  Fruit 
oi  This  Character 

— with  Heinz  pure  spices — with  only  the  purest  table 
vinegar  of  Heinz  own  make — with  refined  granulated 
sugar  and  condimental  seasoning — with  preparation  in 
model,  clean,  open-to-the-public  kitchens,  can  there  be  any 
wonder  at  its  rich,  home-like  flavor  and  purity,  and  that 

HEIN2 

Tomato  Ketchup 

Needs  No 
Benzoate  of  Soda 

other  drugs  or  artificial  preservatives 
to  make  it  keep?  All  Heinz  57 
Varieties  are  pure. 

The  law  requires  the  Presence  of 
Benzoate  of  Soda  in  Foods  to  be 
stated  on  the  label.  Read  all  food 
labels  carefully. 

Some  of  the  other  seasonable  Heinz  del- 
icacies are  Chili  Sauce,  Sweet  Pickles, 
Mince  Meat,  Cranberry  Sauce,  Apple 
Butter,  Fruit  Preserves,  Cream  of  Tomato 
Soup,  etc 

H.  J.  HEINZ  COMPANY 

New  York  Pittsburgh  Chicago  London 

Members  of  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Purity  in  Food  Products. 
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of  the  continent — and  thence,  via  Sacra- 
mento, and  omitting  the  journey  north 
to  Portland,  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  so 
home,  across  the  middle  continent,  through 
the  Colorado  Rockies.  Such  a  trip  offers 
an  almost  limitless  field  for  interesting  ex- 
cursions and.  owing  to  the  excellent  rail- 
road connections,  can  be  made  short  or 
long  as  the  tourist  desires. 

THE    WEST    INDIES     AND    PANAMA 

Never  before  have  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Isthmus  attracted  so  much  attention 
from  purveyors  of  winter  tours  as  this  year. 
The  increasing  interest  that  the  United 
States  is  taking,  both  officially  and  com- 
mercially, in  these  tropical  countries,  nat- 
urally accounts  for  something  of  the 
growing  prominence  which  they  enjoy. 
But  the  delights  of  a  tropical  winter — the 
gorgeous  scenery,  the  physical  relaxation 
that  is  inspired  by  the  warm  sea  airs,  the 
complete  change  of  environment  from  the 
turmoil  of  the  North,  the  lazy  pictur- 
esqueness  of  the  South — have  passed  from 
the  merely  traditional  stage  to  one  of 
actual  experience.  Moreover,  the  active 
part  that  the  United  States  is  taking  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Isthmus,  and  of  the  West 
Indies  generally,  has  already  had  an  appre- 
ciable effect  in  improving  the  hygienic 
conditions  of  this  entire  region.  Thus, 
Panama,  that  was  deemed,  some  time  ago, 
a  place  to  be  shunned,  on  account  of  fevers 
that  were  known  to  be  rife  there,  has  under- 
gone a  radical  cleansing,  which  has  proved 
so  effective  that  it  is  said  to  vie  with  Ja- 
maica, or  the  Bahamas,  as  a  health  resort 
for  the  tired  sojourner  from  the  North. 

This  year  the  two  largest  steamship 
companies  plying  between  America  and 
West  Indian  ports  have  each  planned  nu- 
merous "grand  tours"  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
by  means  of  which  they  hope  to  furnish 
the  traveler  with  all  the  comforts  enjoyed 
on  similar  tours  to  European  waters,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  take  him  through 
scenes  that  are  interesting,  if  for  nothing 
else,  for  their  novelty,  and  where  the  balmi- 
est of  weather  is  a  certainty  that  admits  of 
no  dispute. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  cruises,  by  a 
twin-screw  steamer  of  12,500  tons,  leaves 
New  York  on  January  22,  and  arrives  back 
on  the  19th  of  February.  The  rates  are 
from  $150  upward,  according  to  the  state- 
room accommodations.  The  first  stop  is 
made  1,430  miles  out  from  New  York,  at 
the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Danish 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  A  suffi- 
cient time  is  spent  here  for  a  drive  to  some 
of  the  principal  points  of  interest.  Then  a 
twenty-four-hour  visit  is  mpde  at  San  Juan, 
Porto  Rico,  where  the  tourist  has  ample 
opportuuity  to  inspect  some  of  the  old 
Spanish  fortifications,  besides  seeing  some- 
thing of  the  neighboring  scenery.  Next 
come  two  days  in  Jamaica,  where  special 
excursions  have  been  arranged  by  the 
steamship  company  to  various  parts  of  the 
island,  and  then  Colon,  the  Atlantic  port 
of  the  Isthmus,  where  an  excursion  will  be 
arranged  by  special  train  allowing  passen- 
gers to  have  a  view  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  Canal,  and  ending  with  a 
visit  to  Panama,  the  old  Spanish  city. 

From  the  Isthmus  the  steamer  goes  to 
La  Guayra,  Venezuela,  where  a  two-days' 
stay  is  made,  and  excursions  arranged  for  a 
visit  to  Caracas,  the  capital  of  the  Republic, 
approached   from  the  sea  by  one  of  the 


New  York  Time 
he  reasons  that  watche 
much  considering  factor1 

When  you  consider  that  the  watch  factories  of  thi 
country  got  together,  went  down  to  Washingtoi 
asked  for  a  higher  tariff,  and  then  raised  thei 
prices  as  soon  as  they  got  it,  it  does  look  as  thoug 
watch  prices  depend  more  upon  what  the  tan 
permits  the  makers  to  charge  than  upon  values. 

When  we  brought  out  the  high-grade  "I-T 
watch,  and  sold  it  at  a  fair  price  based  upon  cpst  ( 
manufacture,  that  price  was  so  much  below  ordinar 
standards  that  people  couldn't  believe  the  watch  t 
be  what  it  is. 

But  now  the  newspapers  are  letting  in  light.  People  ai 
beginning  to  see  how  watch  prices  are  made,  but  the  man  wh 
wants  the  worth  of  his  watch  money  must  be  on  the  alert. 

The  Ingersoll-Trenton  is  at  your  jewelers  for  comparisc 
with  others  costing  more.  No  moderate  priced  watch  has  ev< 
been  made  like  it.  It  has  not  advanced  in  price  as  others  hav< 
and  the  price  is  plainly  published  so  that  you  can't  be  ove 

charged.     Examine  it. 

You  can  buy  the  "I-T"  only  at  Responsible  Jewele 


Note"I-Tn 

Monogram 

on  Dial 


The  "I-T"  watch  can  be  handled  on 
by  jewelers  who  are  competent  to  regulate  an 
repair  it  and  who  will  sell  it  at  the  modera 
prices  established  and  advertised  by  us.  Tl 
"I-T"  is  new  now.  Jewelers  who  ha\ 
not  yet  put  it  in  stock,  or  those  who  d<| 
mand  exorbitant  profits,  as  well  as  thoi 
whom  we  consider  irresponsible  and  und 
sirable  as  sales  agents,  may  recommen1 
something   else. 


French -German -Spanish -Italia 

-^  ^  To   speak,  it,    to   understand    it,  to  read  it,  to  write  it  there   is   but   one   best  way.     \ 

must  hear  it  spoken  correctly,  over  and  over,  till  your  ear  knows  it.   You  must  see  it  prin 
correctly  until  your  eye  knows  it.     You  must  talk  it  and  write  it.   All  this  can  be  done  b 


iv  the 


Language  -  Phone    Metho 

Combined  with  the 

Rosenthal  Common  Sense  Method  of  Practical  Linguist 

The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal 
With  this  method  you  buy  a  native  professor  outright.     You  own  him.     He  speaks  as 
choose,  slowly  or   quickly  when  you  choose,  night  or  day  for  a   few  minutes  or  hours 
a  time.  ,   .    ' 

Any  one  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who   hears  it  spoken  often  enough  and   by  t 
method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

Send  for  booklet  and  testimonial  letters  from  leading  educator.. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD,  802  METROPOLIS  BUILDING,  1 6th  ST.  and  BROADWAY,  NEW  YO 
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New  York  Times  Editorial,  Sept.  22 
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.Secrets. 


The  Ingersoll-Trenton  is  a 
ven-jewel  watch  having  a 
idge-model  movement  like  the 
ry  best  models  of  the  fine 
merican  watches.  No  other 
ven-jewel  watch  is  made  in 
is  type. 

The  "IT"  is  the  competitor 
all  fine  watches.  Its  move- 
ent  is  strictly  high-grade,  but 
ithout  unnecessary  jewels.  It 
ntainsseven  ruby,  sapphire  and 
.met  jewels,  protecting  the 
)ints  of  principal  wear  and  will 
ve  20  years  of  service. 
It  embodies  every  essential 
ature  found  exclusively  in  the 
ost  expensive  American  movements. 
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I^gersdKttenton 


7Vie  ^esf  7- Jewel  Watch 


$ 


5 


in  solid 

nickel 

case 


$7 


in  10-year 
gold-filled 
case 


$ 


9 


in  20-year 
gold-filled 
case 


In  your  own  interest  simply  insist  upon  examining  the  new  Ingersoll-Trenton  and  comparing  it  in 
thty,  appearance,  and  price  with  others.     Many  Jewelers  display  the  "  I-T  "  in  their  windows. 

KF^Our  free  booklet,  "How  to  Judge  a  Watch,"  is  a  complete  explanation  of  watch  construction 
ich  every  man  who  carries  a  watch  should  understand.  Send  to  our  home  office  for  it  and  also  for 
of  local  jewelers  who  sell  the  "  I-T." 


DBT.  H.  INGERSOLL  &  BRO. 

7  Frankel  Building 
jw  York 


The  "Warren" 
Telephone  Table  and  Seat 

$3.50 

Solid  oak  (golden  wax  or  weathered)  with  quartered  oak  top. 

Handsome,  substantial,  useful — a  desirable  addition  to  the 
furnishings  of  any  home  or  office. 

AN   IDEAL  CHRISTMAS   GIFT 

Descriptive  circular   FREE 


TELEPHONE 

39  State  Street 


TABLE     COMPANY 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


most  remarkable  railroads  in  the  world.  The 
trip  to  Caracas,  including  all  charges,  costs 
$26.50.  Leaving  La  Guayra  the  steamer 
touches  at  another  Venezuelan  port,  Puerto 
Cabello,  and  then  goes  to  the  islands  of 
Trinidad,  Martinique,  Cuba,  and  the  Baha- 
mas. At  all  of  these  places  stops  of  suffi- 
cient length  are  made  to  enable  the  tourist 
to  see  the  principal  objects  of  interest. 
This  tour  is  repeated  on  the  26th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  on  March  24  a  cruise  of  16  days' 
duration  is  made,  costing  from  $85  up- 
ward, touching  at  Bermuda,  St.  Thomas, 
San  Juan,  and  Havana. 

The  other  steamship  company  offers 
four  tours  a  month,  beginning  on  the  1  ith 
of  December  and  extending  to  the  first 
week  in  April.  These  tours  are  of  three 
kinds :  a  twelve-day  tour  to  Jamaica,  cost- 
ing $95  and  upward;  an  eighteen-day  tour 
to  Colon,  costing  $150,  and  a  twenty-five- 
day  tour  to  Jamaica  and  Colon,  costing 
$200  and  upward.  The  latter  includes  nine 
days'  hotel  accommodations  at  Jamaica, 
railroad  fare  from  Colon  to  Panama  and 
return,  and  two  days'  hotel  accommodation 
at  Panama.  Special  tours  arranged  by 
this  company  leave  New  York  on  January 
15,  February  19,  and  March  25,  for  West 
Indian  ports,  the  details  of  which  have  not 
yet  been  given. 

For  the  sightseer  in  the  West  Indies  and 
along  the  northern  coast  of  South  America 
who  wishes  to  leave  the  beaten  track  of  the 
tours  already  described,  an  abundance  of 
opportunity  is  offered  by  means  of  smaller 
steamers,  charging  an  average  rate  of  five 
dollars  a  day,  to  touch  at  other  ports  on 
island  and  mainland — and  connections 
with  these  auxiliary  steamers  are  a  feature 
of  the  itineraries  provided  by  the  principal 
companies. 

BERMUDA,   NASSAU,    AND    PORTO  RICO 

A  trip  to  the  Bermudas  is  a  matter  of 
only  forty-five  hours  from  Xew  York,  and 
beginning  with  this  month  each  of  the  two 
steamship  companies,  having  this  group  of 
300  islands  on  their  itineraries,  make  weekly 
sailings.  The  round-trip  fare  averages 
from  $30  to  $150,  which  shows  a  decided 
reduction  over  last  winter's  rates,  when 
only  one  company  made  regular  sailings  to 
the  Bermudas. 

On  these  islands,  situated  only  six  hun- 
dred miles  from  Cape  Hatteras,  almost,  any 
kind  of  accommodation  can  be  found  by 
the  tourist  who  intends  to  make  a  pro- 
longed stay.  The  rate  at  the  largest  hotel 
is  $4  a  day  and  up.  Other  hotels  have 
rates  as  low  as  $15  a  week.  Prices  at 
boarding-houses  range  from  $2  a  day  to 
$10  a  week. 

One  of  the  steamship  companies  plans 
two  "Christmas  Excursions"  this  year  to 
the  Bermudas,  making  a  five-day  tour  and 
a  twelve-day  tour  respectively.  Both  ex- 
cursions leave  New  York  on  the  2  2d  and 
the'  29th  of  this  month,  the  five-day  tour 
costing  $35.50  and  up,  and  the  twelve-day 
tour  $62.50  and  up.  Hotel  accommoda- 
tions and  all  expenses  are  included  in  these 
excursions. 

Direct  service  to  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  is 
maintained  by  one  steamship  company, 
the  passenger  rates  from  either  of  these  two 
cities  being  the  same.  Beginning  with 
October  and  extending  until  the  end  of 
March,  there  are  weekly  sailings  from  New 
York.      A   special  round-trip  tourist  rate 
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A  Tool  for  Everything 
and  Every  Tool  in  its  Place 


rice   $50.00 


To  do  accurate  work  you  need  accurate  tools. 
A  rip  saw  won't  cut  a  fine  mitred  joint,  a  pocket 
knife  won't  do  the  work  of  a  chisel.  The  best 
tools  made  are  soon  dulled  and  lose  their  accuracy 
if  allowed  to  batter  about  carelessly. 

mn  Kurnn 

TOOL  CABINETS 

contain  every  kind  of  useful  tool.  They  are  complete  according  to  their  price — $8.50  to 
$125.00.  Every  tool  is  a  Keen  Kutter  tool,  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  thoroughly  tested 
and  fully  guaranteed  by  the  Keen  Kutter  trade  mark.  Don't  make  the  mistake  of  picking 
up  an  unknown  tool  here  and  there.  Get  a  Keen  Kutter  Tool  Cabinet,  the  only  complete 
line  of  high-grade  tools  made  under  one  name  and  trade  mark. 

"The  Recollection  of  Qjtality  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten'' 
Trade  Mark  Registered  —  E.  C.  Simmons 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.)  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


^Somelivc^j^relike. 

jhoes 

Vhe  more  woT#^f|J^lhe  brighfer" 

Busy  wives  who  use  SAP0LIQ 

never  seem  bo  grow  old.Trv  a,  ca^ke  - 


•  WORLD'S   STANDARD"  because:    Serrated  bristle  tufts  reach  all  the  teeth;  curved  handle  and  long 
tuft  to  clean  the  back  teeth:  hole  in  the  handle  and  hook  to  hang  it  up  by:   identi- 
fication symbols  prevent  confusion;    each  brush  in 


Write  for  free  bonk, "Tooth  Truths 


Adult's 35c.,  Youth's 25c.,  Child's 25c. 
o  Luxe,  colored  handles:  Adults'  onlv.  40c. 
Florence  Mfg.  Co  ,  11    Pine  St.  Florence. Mail. 


This  includes   a 
The  entire  trip 


to   Porto    Rico   is   $140. 
cruise 'around  the  island, 
occupies  three  weeks. 

New  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
a  series  of  regular  trips  to  Nassau.  A  con- 
solidation of  interests  between  steamship 
lines  has  led  to  new  activity  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  January  will  be  started  a  service 
better  than  any  hitherto  attempted,  the 
first  trip  under  the  .  new  arrangements 
being  made  on  January  5.  After  reaching 
Nassau  the  boat  will  continue  to  Galves- 
ton. On  February  2  another  boat  will 
make  this  trip,  and  still  later  a  third  swift 
steamer  is  expected  to  go  out. 

MEXICO    AND    YUCATAN 

Increasing  interest  is  taken  by  tourists 
each  year  in  Mexico.  Slow,  indeed,  has  been 
the  public  comprehension  of  the  extreme 
historic  interest  of  that  country.  Long 
years  have  passed  since  its  splendid  pre- 
historic monuments,  as  well  as  the  historic 
ones,  were  made  known  in  magazines  and 
notable  books  of  history  and  travel.  The 
tourist,  however,  has  been  slow  to  enter  the 
country  until  late  years.  Now  he  is  going 
there  in  constantly  increasing  numbers. 

Mexico,  as  well  as  Europe,  has  notable 
churches  and  imposing  cathedrals  and  its 
prehistoric  remains  are  among  the  most 
stupendous  in  the  world.  One  of  its  pyra- 
mids is  declared  to  be  larger  than  Cheops — 
whether  as  old  no  man  knows.  Its  scenery, 
especially  its  mountain  tops,  are  unrivaled 
for  picturesqueness.  Among  its  most 
interesting  cities,  beside  Mexico  City,  are 
Monterey,  Guanajuato,  Zacatecas.  Gua- 
delajara,  and  Puebla,  near  which  is 
Cholula.  At  Cholula  is  the  pyramid  of  that 
name.  Here,  four  hundred  years  ago,  dwelt 
150,000  people,  altho  to-day  the  popula- 
tion is  only  7,500.  Cortez  found  40,000 
buildings  in  Cholula,  and  is  said  to  have 
counted  four  hundred  pagan  temple  towers. 
One  of  the  churches  that  still  survive 
bears  upon  its  roof  sixty-four  domes.  The 
pyramid,  upon  whose  summit  stands  a 
church  occupying  the  site  of  a  former 
pagan  temple,  has  a  base  1,420  feet  long 
and  a  height  of  1 77  feet.  To  the  east  of  it 
rises  the  conical  head  of  Orizaba. 

Mexico  may  be  reached  by  steamer, 
direct  from  New  York  or  by  way  of 
Havana,  her  chief  ports  being  Vera  Cruz 
and  Tampico.  By  rail  the  country  is 
entered  from  Texas  by  way  of  San  Antonio, 
the  last  town  in  Texas  before  crossing  the 
Rio  Grande  being,  on  one  route  from 
San  Antonio,  Elrado;  on  the  other,  Eagle 
Pass.  Another  point  of  entry  from  the 
north  is  El  Paso,  also  on  the  Rio  Grr.nde, 
but  in  New  Mexico. 

All  interesting  points  are  of  convenient 
access  by  rail,  about  7,000  miles  of  road,  of 
standard  tracks,  being  in  operation. 

Mexico  is  often  visited  in  summer  as 
well  as  in  winter;  indeed,  special  efforts 
are  made  to  promote  summer  visits,  which 
are  found  agreeable  because  many  points 
of  interest  are  situated  in  high  altitudes. 
The  summer  rate  for  round-trip  tickets 
from  New  York  to  Mexico  City  was  $106.40, 
with  a  charge  of  $18.61  for  a  double  berth 
each  way. 

There  has  been  an  awakening  of  interest 
in  Yucatan,  that  peninsular  jotting  out 
from  the  lower  end  of  Mexico  into  the  sea, 
of  which  little  has  heretofore  been  known 
by  many  well-informed  persons.  Yucatan, 
a  province  of  Mexico,  has  sometimes  been 
called    "The    American    Egypt,"    because 
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of  the  interesting  colossal  ruins  that  have 
survived  an  ancient  civilization.  In  Yu- 
catan are  remains  of  temples  and  palaces 
that  bear  carvings  and  inscriptions  which 
testify  to  the  great  spirit  and  marvelous 
skill  of  a  race  which  once  dwelt  there 
These  people  are  known  as  the  Mayas,  an 
aboriginal,  or  prehistoric,  people.  The 
remains  they  have  left  behind  bear  ample 
testimony  to  their  skill  as  builders,  and 
entitle  their  country  to  the  distinction 
accorded  it  in  the  term  "The  American 
Egypt."  Steamship  lines,  which  hereto- 
fore have  traversed  the  waters  that  sur- 
round the  West  Indies  and  lave  the  shores 
of  Central  America  and  Mexico,  are 
providing  new  accommodations  for  reach- 
ing Yucatan.  Particular  interest  in  the 
country  has  been  accentuated  by  a  recent 
notable  book  about  it.  written  by  Channing 
Arnold  and  Frederick  Frost. 

TRIPS  TO  SOUTH   AMERICA 

One  of  the  two  great  German  lines  has 
provided,  for  this  winter,  perhaps  the 
most  notable  novelty  in  pleasure  travel  by 
water  This  is  a  special  tour  of  South 
America  extending  as  far  as  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  cruise  will  be  made  in  a 
twin-screw  ship  of  13,000  ton  ,  and  will 
start  on  January  22,  exten  ng  over 
eighty-one  days  It  is  promised  that  more 
than  a  mere  glimpse  of  the  principal  < 
will  be  obtained.  Among  these  are  Rio.  the 
Brazilian  capital.  Para,  the  rubber  port, 
Santos,  the  coffee  port,  Bahia,  Pernatn- 
buco.  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires.  At 
the  southern  end  of  the  trip,  tourists  will 
visit  Punta  Arenas,  "the  most  southerly 
town  in  the  world";  but,  in  that  neighbor- 
hood,  quite  as  much  interest  will  be  found 
in  the  fjords  and  other  waters  of  the  Fue- 
gian  Archipelago.  One  of  the  features  of 
the  cruise  will  be  an  optional  trip  across 
the  Andes  to  Santiago  and  Valparaiso,  by 
way  of  the  Andine  Railway.  On  the  wax- 
down,  stops  will  be  made  at  Jamaica,  St. 
Thomas,   and  Trinidad. 

WINTER    MOUNTAIN    RESORTS 

There  are  still  signs  of  growing  popular 
interest  in  winter  trips  to  the  Alps  and  to 
the  Rockies.  The  people,  who  in  past  years 
have  shown  a  preference  for  the  clear  and 
frosty  air  of  Switzerland  and  for  resorts 
in  British  Columbia,  are  said  now  to  num- 
ber thousands.  Skating,  tobogganing, 
curling,  and  other  winter  sports  have  be- 
come popular  and  fashionable  in  those 
places.  In  Switzerland  international  con- 
tests have  prevailed.  Toboggan  races 
also  take  place  over  Alpine  courses,  having 
descents  of  a  thousand  feet  to  the  mile. 
Prizes  are  offered,  the  result  being  events 


Pears' 

Pears'  Soap  leaves  the 
skin  smooth,  cool  and 
health}7.  There's  no  free 
alkali  in  Pears.'  Only 
good  soap  and  pure. 


Sold  here  and  abroad. 


The  Howard  Watch 


'nr^HE    finest     compli- 
-*-     ment  you   can   pay  a 
man  is  to  give  him  a 
Howard  watch. 

It  shows  that  in  your  opinion  the 
best  is  not  too  good  for  him. 

It  classes  him  among  men  with 
whom  punctuality  and  exactness 
are  a  principle — as  a  Howard  sort 
of  man. 

He  knows  the  Howard  is  the 
finest  practical  timepiece  in  the 
world.  He  appreciates  your  decision 
as  to  quality. 


He  values  the  Howard  for  its 
associations — as  the  chosen  time- 
piece of  the  men  who  have  done 
the  big  things  in  this  Nation  for 
three  generations. 

Moreover,  it  is  an  intimate  sort 
of  gift;  something  that  is  always 
with  him  and  which  must  often 
suggest  the  giver. 

A  Howard  watch  is  always 
worth  what  you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  Howard  from 
the  17-jewel  in  a  fine  gold-filled  case 
(guaranteed  for  25  years) at  $3 5. 00; 
to  the  23-jewel  in  a  14-k.  solid  gold 
case  at  $150.00 — is  fixed  at  the 
factory, and  a  printed  ticket  attached. 


Drop  us  a  postal  card,  Dept.  O,  and  we  will  send  you 
a    HOWARD    Book    of   value    to    the    watch-buyer. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  COMPANY 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


These  Two  Books  Will  Help  You  Write  Good  English 


The  Preparation  of 
Manuscripts  for  the  Printer 

Contains  directions  to  authors 
on  the  manner  of  preparing  copy, 
correcting  proofs,  and  notes  on  sub- 
mitting manuscripts  for  publication. 

The  New  York  Evening  Mail:  "  I;  at 
once  the  most  exhaustive  and  the  most 
succinct  of  the  many  books  at  the  service 
of  the  young  author.'' 


121110,  cloth,  148  pp. 
Price,  75  cents,  net. 
By  Mail,   83   cents. 


By  FRANK  II.  V1ZETELLT,  F. 

FUNK  4i  WAGNALLS 


A  DESK-BOOK  OF 
ERRORS  IN  ENGLISH 

It  treats  the  hundred  and  one 
questions  that  arise  in  daily  speech 
and  correspondence  which  are  not 
touched  on  by  the  dictionary. 

The  Neui  York  Times:  "The  scope 
and  plan  of  the  volume,  which  is  of  handy 
size  and  alphabetical  arrangement,  strike 
one  as  pleasantly  sane  and  sound." 

i2mo,  cloth,  240  pp. 

8.  A.,  Associate  Editor  of  the  Standard  Dictionary.         Price    75   Cents    net. 

COMPANY,  Publishers.  NEW  YORK    By  Mail,  83  cents! 
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ATLAS 


CEMENT 

LIBRARY 


1  HIS     OOOK  NONE  JUST  AS  G00O 

"Concrete   Construction  about  the   Home  and  on  the  Farm" 

(free)  tells  how  to  make  improvements  with  concrete,  explains  why  concrete 
is  superior  to  all  other  materials,  shows  you  how  to  mix  concrete,  how  to 
plan  and  build  forms  for  everything,  and  how  to  superintend  the  work. 

It  tells  why  Atlas  Portland  Cement,  being  most  uniform  in  quality 
and  made  of  Natural  Portland  Cement  Rock,  is  the  best  cement  for  all 
concrete  construction. 

These  Books  also  from  the  Atlas  Cement  Library 

Concrete  Houses  and  Cottages,  Vol.  I    Large  Houses  $1.00 

Vol.  II  Small  Houses  1.00 

Concrete  Cottages Free 

Concrete  Country  Residences  (out  of  print) $2.00 

Concrete  Garages Free 

show  you  pictures  of  successful  houses  of  every  style  of  architecture, 
built  with  some  form  of  Atlas  Cement  Concrete.  These  pictures  are 
accompanied  by  floor  plans  and  prove  that  concrete  is  not  only  the  best 
and  most  practical,  but  also  the  most  readily  adaptable  building  material 
to  any  style  of  home. 

Send  today  for  the  books  in  which  you  are  most  interested 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY,  DEPT.  64,  30  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

Largest  output  of  any  cement  company  in  the  world.  .  Over  50,000  barrels  per  day 


2caWeekPaysWashBill|, 

Electricity  or  Water»Power  Does  the  Work 


Just  a  "Twist  of  the  Wrist"  Starts  or  Stops  the  Machine ! 

The  1900  Motor  Washers  are  now  at  work  in  thousands  of  homes.  They  are  doing  the 
work  formerly  done  by  women,  at  a  cost  of  Si  cents  a  week  for  power.  Saving  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  dollars  in  wash  bills.  Saving  worlds  of  wash-day  troubles.  Leaving 
the  women  free  to  do  other  wort  while  the  machines  are  doing  the  washing. 

The  1900  Motor  Washer 

Washes  a  Tubful  in  Six  Minutes! 
Handles  Heavy  Blankets  or  Dainty  Laces. 

The  outfit  consists  of  the  famous  1900  Washer  with  either  Electric  Motor  or 
Water  Motor.  You  turn  on  the  power  as  easily  as  .voa  turn  on  the  I  ight.and  back 
_  jm    and   forth  goes  the   tub,    wash- 

J3,  ^&t^k  'ng   tne  clothes  for  dear   life. 

>  An.!  it's  all  so  simple  and  easy 
that  overseeing  its  work  is 
mere  child's  play. 


Write  for 
FREE  Book 


|  A  Self -Working  Wringer 
Free  With  Eyery  Washer 


1900  Electric  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with  any  ordinary 

Electric  Light  Fixture 


The  motor  runs  Washer  and  Wringer.  We  guarantee  the  perfect 

working  of  both.  No  extra  charge  for  Wringer,  which  is  one  of 

the  finest  made.      WRITE  Kill  t  KKK  BOOK  and  SO  Days' 

FREE  TRIAL  OFFER!  Don't  doubt!  Don't  say  it  can't  be  done. 

I  The  free  book  prove*  that  it  can.    Hut  we  do  not  ask  you  to  take 

lour  word  for  it.  We  offer  to  send  a  1900  Motor  Washer  on  absolute 

I  Free  Trial  for  an  entire  month  to  any  responsible  person.    Not 

a  cent  of  security —nor  a  promise  to  buy.    Just  your  word  that 

)  you  will  give  it  a  test.    We  even  agree  to  pay   the  freight,  and 

will  take  it  back  if  it  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it.  A  postal  card 

with  yonr  name  and  address  sent  to  ns  today  will  bring  yon  the 

"I  book  free  by  return  mall. 

»'l  correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  1900  WASHER  CO., 
8426     llf-nry  Ml..  Itlnyhniriton,  V.  Y.      Or,  if  you  live  in  Canada, 
.  write  to  the  Canadian  Washer  Co.,  355  Yonge  St..  Toronto,  Canada. 
flltwril  HOISKSi  We  maintain  branches  at  1947  Broadway.  New  York  City,  and  1113  Flatbush  Ave..  Brooklyn, 
and  in  all  principal  cities.  We  also  make  shipments  from  our  warehouses  in  Kas.  City,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle. 


1900  Water  Motor  Washer 

Can  be  connected  with 
any  water  tap  instantly 


in  which  marked  interest  is  shown.  Our 
own  Rockies  also  invite  tourists  in  winter. 
There  are  points  in  Colorado  which  number 
their  visitors  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands. 
One  of  these  is  Glenwood  Springs.  Most 
of  the  winter  sports  here  named  are  in- 
dulged in  at  favorite  resorts.  Most  of  the 
transcontinental  lines  have  points  among 
the  Rockies  with  stop-over  privileges. 

JAPAN   AND  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

The  favor  with  which  Japan  is  regarded 
by  the  winter  traveler  is  evident  from  the 
increasing  number  of  tours  to  the  Japanese 
Empire  which  are  provided  by  railroad 
and  steamship  companies  from  year  to 
year.  Thus,  this  spring  four  special  tours 
are  planned  from  San  Francisco  to  China 
and  Japan,  the  cost  ranging  from  $675  to 
$875.  The  first  of  these  leaves  San  Fran- 
cisco by  turbine  steamer  on  the  15  th  of 
February  and  proceeds  along  the  following 
route:  Honolulu,  Yokohama,  Kobe,  the 
Inland  Sea,  Nagasaki,  Hongkong,  Canton, 
Macao,  Shanghai,  Hankow,  Pekin,  Shan- 
haikwan,  Newchwang,  Dalny,  Port  Arthur, 
Chemulpo,  Seoul,  Fusan,  Shimonoseki, 
Miyajima,  Onomichi,  Kobe,  Hyogo,  Osaka, 
Kyoto,  Nara,  Yamada,  Tokyo,  Nikko,  Yo- 
kohama, Honolulu,  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  June  17.  The  three  other  tours 
follow  more  or  less  the  same  itinerary,  their 
sailing  dates  being,  February  15,  and  March 
8,  and  the  dates  of  return  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, May  20,  and  July  23. 

Similar  trips  are  planned  by  another 
steamship  company,  on  regular  monthly 
sailings  from  Seattle  and  Vancouver.  The 
average  rate  for  passage,  tickets  being 
limited  to  four  months,  is  $300,  this  sum 
including  meals  and  berth  on  board. 

By  either  of  these  routes  the  tourist  may, 
if  he  so  desires,  extend  his  travels  to  an 
"around-the-world  tour."  For  this  the 
rates  given  by  one  of  the  companies  vary 
from  $639.10  to  $1,017.64,  the  start  being 
made  from  New  York,  and  the  trip  being 
made  by  way  of  Australia,  or  by  India, 
and  thence  homeward  through  the  Medi- 
terranean. Another  company  plans  nine 
specimen  tours  around  the  world,  all  of 
which  go  through  China  and  Japan,  via 
Seattle,  starting  from  and  returning  to  any 
point  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  with 
cost  of  transportation  varying  from  $445 
to  $734. 


AID     ASKED     FOR     NEGRO    SCHOOL 

Our  readers  will  recall  that  some  time  ago  we 
published  the  appeal  of  the  Slater  Industrial  and 
State  Normal  School,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  for 
financial  help.  This  institution's  influence,  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  William  A.  Blair,  its  treasurer,  "has 
eliminated  every  vestige  of  race  friction  in  the  entire 
vicinity,"  and  the  absence  of  lynching  and  negro 
crime  is  in  marked  contrast  to  some  other  parts  ol 
the  South.  This  salutary  influence  has  led  the  State 
authorities  to  offer  the  school  Si 2,000,  provided  the 
trustees  raise  an  equal  sum.  Those  who  desire  to 
make  a  Christmas  or  New  Year's  gift  to  help  extend 
the  school's  influence  can  send  their  contributions  to 
Mr.  Blair,  who  is  vice-president  of  the  People's 
National  Bank  at  Winston-Salem.    He  writes: 

'We  have  strained  ourselves  to  the  superlative 
degree  and  have  raised  only  a  small  part  of  this 
amount  to  meet  the  offer  of  the  State,  and  I  may  say  it 
is  totally  impossible  for  us  to  raise  it  here. 

"  The  State  has  already  generously  advanced  a  part 
of  the  $12,000,  and  we  beg  you  to  please  do  your  ut- 
most to  help  raise  our  $12,000.  Thus  with  $24,000 
cash  in  hand,  we  can  increase  the  plant  at  least 
$48,000,  as  the  colored  people  will  do  the  manual 
labor  free. 

"Every  dollar  given  by  your  friends  NOW  means 
four  dollars  to  the  school.  You  will  surely  do  a  good 
work  by  taking  up  this  matter. 

"It  is  a  sad  sight  to  see  the  number  of  applicants 
we  turn  away  for  lack  of  accommodations." 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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CURRENT  POETRY 

The  recent  magazine  verses  of  Dr 
Henry  Van  Dyke  have  been  gathered  to- 
gether, and,  supplemented  by  a  few  new 
poems,  are  now  issued  in  book  form 
(CharKs  Scribner's  Sons).  The  sonnet, 
rwilight  in  the  Alps,"  which  we  give  be- 
low,- appears  in  this  volume.  Dr.  Van 
Dyke,  by  the  way,  holds  a  somewhat 
unique  position  in  the  field  of  American 
literature — his  verses  sell. 

Twilight  In  the  Alps 
By  Henry  Van   Dyke 

I  love  the  hour  that  comes,  with  dusky  hair 
And  dewy  feet,  along  the  Alpine  dells 
To  lead  the  cattle  forth.     A  thousand  bells 

Go  chiming  after  her  across  the  fair 

And  flowery  uplands,  while  the  rosy  flare 
Of  sunset  on  the  snowy  mountain  dwells, 
And  valleys  darken,  and  the  drowsy  spells 

Of  peace  are  woven  through  the  purple  air. 

Dear  is  the  magic  of  this  hour;  she  seems 
To  walk  before  the  dark  by  falling  rills, 

And  lend  a  sweeter  song  to  hidden  streams; 
She  opens  all  the  doors  of  night,  and  fills 

With  moving  bells  the  music  of  my  dreams, 
That  wander  far  among  the  sleeping  hills. 

Second  only  perhaps  to  the  early  charm 
of  the  first  spring  morning  with  its  sunlight 
and  softness  and  mist  of  green  buds,  is 
the  keen  delight  of  the  first  true  winter 
morning,  when  we  wake  to  find  the  win- 
dows frosted  and  old,  familiar  scenes 
changed,  and  open  our  eyes  on  a  silent 
world  of  dazzling  white.  A  sonnet  in 
Scribner's,  called  "Sorcery,"  pictures  this 
miracle  of  winter's. 

Sorcery 

By  Frank  Dempster  Sherman 

At  autumn's  ena,  in  ease  before  my  fire 
I  sat  and  listened  to  the  voice  of  doom — 
The  golden  glory  crumbling  in  the  gloom — 

The  north  wind's  challenge  and  the  summons  dire: 

Upon  the  hearthstone  sang  the  friendly  choir 
Remembered  melodies  of  bud  and  bloom, 
Until  it  seemed  that  April  filled  the  room, 

Bringing  her  dreams  of  beauty  and  desire. 

Then  fainter  grew  the  songs  that  came  to  me: 
Soft  slumber  held  me  captive  for  the  night; 

And  when  the  Mot.  ;ng  with  her  magic  key 
Unlocked  the  door, — O  memorable  sight! — 

A  silent  world  of  wizard  sorcery, — 

The  winter's  camp,  immaculately  whitel 

In  the  December  number  of  Scribner's 
appears  a  poem  from  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son to  H.  C.  Bunner.  The  verses  were 
written  about  1887,  and  are  "now  first 
published,  by  permission  of  Mr.  Bunner's 
family  with  the  approval  of  Mrs.  Steven- 
son." 

To  H.  C.  Bunner 

By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 

You  know  the  way  to  Arcady 

Where  I  was  born; 
You  have  been  there,  and  fain 

Would  there  return. 
Some  that  go  thither  bring  with  them 
Red  rose  or  jeweled  diadem 
As  secrets  of  the  secret  king: 
I.  only  what  a  child  would  bring. 
Yet  I  do  think  my  song  is  true; 

For  this  is  how  the  children  do: 
This  is  the  tune  to  which  they  go 
In  sunny  pastures  high  and  low: 
The  treble  pipes  not  otherwise 
Sing  daily  under  sunny  skies 

In  Arcady  the  dear; 
And  you  who  have  been  there  before, 
And  love  that  country  evermore, 

May  not  disdain  to  hear. 


Farm  Lien  Securities 


Interest,  6% 


Among  all  the  bonds  that  we  handle,  there 
are  none  so  attractive  to  men  who  know  as 
Irrigation  bonds. 

These  are  among  the  reasons  : 

Irrigation  bonds  are  secured  by  first  liens  on 
the  most  fertile  farm  lands  in  America. 

The  liens  are  given  by  individual  land-own- 
ers in  payment  for  water  rights.  The  water 
immediately  multiplies  the  land's  value.  The 
first  crop  from  the  land  will  usually  pay  the 
whole  lien,  and  sometimes  by  several  times 
over. 

The  liens  are  conservative.  Bonds  are 
rarely  issued  to  more  than  one-fourth  the 
land's  value. 

The  liens  are  paid  off  in  annual  install- 
ments, so  the  indebtedness  constantly  de- 
creases. 

The  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by  a 
first  mortgage  on  all  the  property  which  the 
Irrigation  Company  owns.  So  we  have  a  cor- 
poration, with  large  interests  at  stake,  to  guard 
against  any  delinquencies. 

Some  Are  Municipal 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  by  orga- 
nized districts,  the  same  as  School  bonds. 
Such  bonds  form  a  tax  lien  on  all  the  taxable 
property  in  the  community.  They  form  a 
high  grade  of  municipal  security. 

Other  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  under  the 
"  Carey  Act."  Such  projects,  until  they  are 
completed  and  turned  over  to  settlers,  are 
under  the  constant  supervision  of  the  State 
Engineer  and  State  Land  Board. 

Behind  every  Irrigation  bond  that  we  handle 
there  is  ample  and  ideal  security. 

Six  Per  Cent 

Irrigation  bonds  pay  six  per  cent  interest. 
That  is  a  higher  rate  than  can  now  be  ob- 
tained on  any  large  class  of  bonds  based  on 
equal  security. 


The  demand  for  irrigated  land,  because  of  its 
enormous  fertility,  greatly  exceeds  the  sup- 
ply. Irrigation  projects  are  profitable;  and,  if 
rightly  conducted,  are  free  from  risk.  So 
there  is  great  demand  for  money  to  help  finance 
these  projects,  and  six  per  cent  is  paid  to  ob- 
tain it. 

$100— $500— $1,000 

Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  in  series,  some 
due  in  two  years,  some  in  twelve  years,  some 
due  every  year  between.  One  may  make 
longtime  or  short-time  investments.  Every 
bond  paid  off  increases  the  security  back  of 
the  rest. 

They  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $100, 
#500  and  #1,000,  so  they  appeal  to  both  small 
investors  and  large. 

Irrigation  bonds  have  become  the  most 
popular  bonds  that  we  handle.  They  are  the 
safest  six  per  cent  bonds  that  we  know. 

73  Issues  Sold 

In  the  past  15  years  we  have  sold  73  sepa- 
rate issues  of  Drainage  and  Irrigation  bonds, 
based  on  farm  lien  security.  Not  a  dollar  of 
loss  has  resulted  to  any  investor. 

We  are  now  the  largest  dealers  in  bonds  of 
this  class.  We  have  our  own  engineers  and 
attorneys  to  pass  on  every  detail.  An  officer 
of  our  Company  constantly  resides  in  the  irri- 
gated sections,  watching  the  projects  we 
finance. 

Bscause  of  these  facilities  we  get  our  pick  of 
these  bonds.  There  are  very  few  issues  which 
are  not  offered  to  us. 

We  have  now  written  a  book  based  on  all 
this  experience.  It  will  give  you  a  clear  idea 
of  all  that  pertains  to  Irrigation  and  Irrigation 
bonds.  Every  investor,  small  or  large,  owes 
to  himself  its  perusal.  The  book  will  be  sent 
on  request. 


January  Investments 

For  January  investors  we  have  on  hand  100 
varieties  of  bonds.  They  include  Municipal, 
Public  Utility,  Water  Power.  Corporation  and 
Irrigation  Bonds.  Please  ask  for  our  list. 
Cut  out  this  reminder  so  you  won't  forget. 


Fint  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 
50  Congress  St.,  Boston  111  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  your  free  book  on  Irrigation  Bonds 

and  list  of  other  securities. 

Name 


City 

Name  of  my  bank- 


-State- 


First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Chicago 

(7) 


SlivwfotdgefkAwerfSK 


50  Congress  St.,  Boston 
III  Broadway,  New  York 


Popular  because  of  its 
quality,  fit  and  comfort 


TRADEMARK 
Reg.  U.  S. 


Summer 


(This  label  on  every  garment) 

Underwear 


F*  BOYS  SiSSiS  For  MEN 

l        — ~~>»__  ^uy '' nexl  Summer  ESt-':'' 

',;    CHALME^¥wTTlNG^Ca:'~Ai^«aw'lir."Yr  $$£  j 
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The  Welcome  Gift  for  Men 


50  Sargent  Perfectos 

(Regular  Price  $3.50) 

Sargent  Patent   Cigar  Chest 

(Regular  Price  $3.50) 


$3.50 


for  BOTH 

You  talfe  no  risk   by  buying  With 
our    ' '  HiConey  Back  ' '  Quarantee 

Every  Smoker  will  be  glad  to 
get  a  box  of  Sargent  Cigars. 
Every  man  who  smokes  should 
have  a  Sargent  Cigar  Chest  to 
keep  his  cigars  in  prime  condi- 
tion. The  two  together  at  the 
price  of  one  is  an  offer  hard  to 
resist.  It  is  the  ideal  Christmas 
gift  for  men. 

This  is  very  frankly  an  intro- 
duction offer — an  expensive  one 
for  us.  But  our  experience  has 
shown  us  that  we  can  safely 
assume  all  risk  and  guarantee 
satisfaction.  For  our  profit  we 
depend  upon  the  pleasing  quality  of  the  cigars  to  secure  re-orders.  We  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  our  "  Money  Back"  Guarantee  stands  back  of 
cigar  chest  and  box  of  cigars  we  ship. 


Patented   Dec-  22.  '08.     Other  patents  pending. 


every 


Sargent  Cigar  Chest  FREE        Our  "Money  Back"  Guarantee 


The  Sargent  Patent  Cigar  Chest 
(shown  above)  is  a  perfect  little  cigar 
store  in  itself.  It  is  made  of  oak,  mission 
finish,  glass-lined  and  sanitary.  No  pads 
or  sponges  to  bother  with,  the  moisture 
being  supplied  by  a  new  process.  With 
a  Sargent  Cigar  Chest  you  never  lose 
money  on  dried-out  cigars.  The  Chest 
will  be  sent  you  with  your  first  order, 
and  is  your  property  even  if  you  never 
buy  another  cigar  of  us. 


If  Cigars  and  chests  ;ire  not  up  to  your  ex- 
pectations, semi  them  back  at  our  expense  and 
we  will  refund  your  money  without  question. 
Send  us  $3.50  and  we  will  ship  you  50  Sargent 
Perfectos  and  the  Cigar  Chest.  If  you  order 
100  Cigars,  price  $7.00.  we  will  prepay  ci- 
press  charges  on  cijrars  and  chest  an V- 
w  here  in  the  United  Males.  Subsequent 
orders  for  cigars  filled  at  $7  for  100  ;  $3.50  for  50. 

For  $2  00  extra  we  will  send  a  mahogany 
chest  instead  of  oak;  or  for  $3.00  extra,  one  of 
Circassian  Walnut. 

REFERENCES:  Pequonnock  National  Bank, 
First  Bridgeport  National  Bank,  or  City  National 
Bank,  all  of  Bridgeport. 


X 


SARGENT  CIGAR    CO.,    564    Water  Street,    Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Larger  Cigar  Chests  Jot  Hotels,  Clubs,  etc.     Send  for  Catalogue 


A  Sargent 
Perfecto, 
Actual  Size 


Write  a  postal 
bow  for  book 
of  styles  and 
prices,  or  tees 
them  at     • 
yonr  deal- 
er*. 


T 


Indinna,  Makers 


STRONG  CHILDREN 

—  bright    eyes  —  rosy    cheeks  —  rugged, 
healthy  bodies  —  all    can  be  had  if  you 

STS  IRISH  MAIL 

— the  popular  children's  oar.     En- 
dorsed by  physicians — keeps  chil- 
dren out  in  the  fresh  air.  Genuine 
Irish  Mail  has  large  name  on 
seat.  Don't  be  imposed  upon 
by  substitutes.    Look  for  the 
name.     At  all  up-to-date  deal- 
eis  or  write  to  us  for  book  of 
Btyles  and  prices. 
HILL  STANDARD  MFG.  CO 
629  Irish  Mail  Ave.,  Anderson, 
*  Booster  Express"  and  M  Silent  Part- 
ner" Boys1  Wagons. 


8% 


20-YR.  GOLD  COUPON 
IRRIGATION  BONDS 

Denomination  $500.  Int.  March,  Sept  Principal  and  in- 
terest guaranteed  by  1st  Mlg.  on  sub-irrigated  lands  now 
earning  over  8  -  on  valuation  of  $7,000  per  acre  Investi- 
gate this  for  your  January  disbursements.  Bond  circu\ar ,  free. 

HOWARD-PACKARD   LAND   CO.,    Sanford,  Florida 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sources. 

Sexology 

l  Illustrated)  *-r  * 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  in 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume: 

Knowledge   i  Young   Wan  Should  Have. 
KnowlellRe  a  Young   Husband  Should  Hare. 
Know  I  1  r  Should  Have 

Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  Hia  Son, 
Medical  Knowledge  a  HuBband  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Y»«*  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  BjMothVr  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughur. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have 

All  in  one  volume 
Write  for 


Illustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 

Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bide.,  Phila..  Pa. 


II A  VI!  IOI  SEE.% 

The  Presto  Music  Turner  and  Holder? 

AN  IDEAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT.  Turns  music  instantly 
a  page  at  a  time— and  returns  it  to  beginning  if  de- 
sired, whether  in  book  or  loose  sheet  form.  So 
simple  in  construction  a  child  can  operate  it.  Used 
on  piano,  music  stand,  etc.  Operated  either  by  hand 
or  foot.  Not  larger  than  a  music  roll.  Is  endorsed  by 
the  musical  profession. 

Price,  $3.50  delivered.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Received  Grand  Highest  Award  at    tlaska-Yukon-Pafin*  Exposition 

Booklet  sent  upon  request. 

MECHANICAL  SPECIALTY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Itoom  11,  20  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  Alderson,  Penna. 


TJTJ TIMTn  pilnih'   circulars,    book,  news- 
XT  XVA  J.H  X  paper.  Press$5.  Larger$18.  Ko- 
-    ^w  __tar>  $°«-     Save  money.    Print 

jf  f^ll  jT*f"r  others.big  profit,  All  easy. 
J™^1'***  rules  sent  Write  factory  for 
■  |«*m  press  catnlog.TYPE,  paper.&e 
^^  W  JJLlllI  P-KKSS  CO.,  Merlden,  Conn. 
Testimonials  from  Customers  :  A  merchant  writes: 
"  /  never  saw  a  printing  press  in  my  life  before,  but 
printed  good  circular  first  day"  A  pastor  writes:  "It 
helps  my  church  work."  Young  man  says  :  "  /  made  $12 
evenings  in  one  week."      YOU  can  do   as  well,  or   better 


MOUNT  BIRDS  L"™ 

of  Taxidermy.     We  can  teach  you  by  mail  to 

mount  birds,  animals,  tan  hides,  make  ru gs.etc. 

Very  fascinating  and  profitable.   Decorate  your 

home  and  office.    Save  youi  fine  trophies. 

Tuition  low,  success  guaranteed.    Write 

oday  for  Free  Book     1  Taxidermy  and  our 

K-izine.  Both  free.  NORTHWESTERN  SUHOOL 

TAXIDERMY,  4039  Elwood  Bldg.,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


For  34  vears  we  have  been  paying  our  cus- 
tomers the  Inchest  returns  consistent  wiih 
conservative  methods.  „First  mortfraire  loans 
of  $2(10  and  up  which  we  can  recommend  after 
the  most  thorough  personal  investigation. 
$25  1  ,  -  - .  1  f  j .  --it'--  <>f  TVtiosit  also  for  savings  investors. 

Ask  for  Loan  List  No.  717 


PERKINS'*  CO..  LawrericipKfhs. 


FUR 

LINED 

COATS 


AT  THE   FACTORY  PRICE 

Mo  ill  CO.  I».  on  approval 

Beautiful  coat,  lined  with  Australian  Mink,  Per- 
si&n  l.auih  Collar  Stun-  price  $.(0-$a0.  Oar  price 
!**:{«».     Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory      Send 

your  size  arid  le1  us  send  you  one  for  inspection 
If  0  K    remit  price,  if  not  return  at  our  expense 
Importers  Fur  Co.,    14  West  SSnd  St.,  New  I'ork 


PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

CHRISTMAS    WITH    PADEREWSKI 

Christmas  at  Riond  Bosson,  his  chateau  at 
Morges,  near  Lausanne,  Switzerland,  is  for  Pade- 
rewski  "a  veritable  time  to  be  marked  with  a  white 
stone."  according  to  Rebecca  A.  Insley,  writing  in 
The  Designer  (New  York).  This  is  the  place  that 
this  man,  forced  by  circumstances  to  be  a  wanderer, 
calls  "home"  in  the  highest  meaning  of  that  magical 
word.  From  the  article  telling  of  a  visit  here  we 
quote: 

I  was  staying  one  winter  at  Geneva,  when,  during 
Christmas  week,  M.  and  Mme.  Paderewski  appeared 
unexpectedly  at  the  theater  one  night,  and  the  next 
day  all  the  world  of  hotel-land  for  twenty-five  miles 
around  was  eagerly  discussing  their  arrival.  Every 
one  seemed  to  know  about  their  estate  at  Morges, 
near  Lausanne,  but  not  even  a  porter  or  a  bell-boy 
could  be  found  who  knew  about  it  from  a  personal 
visit;  the  most  hardened  "tripper"  among  us  had 
not  sufficient  courage  to  molest  the  pianist  in  his 
seclusion,  and  no  one  knew  exactly  where  the  estate 
was.  The  station-master  and  every  villager  at 
Morges  were  supposed  to  be  in  league  to  protect  their 
beloved  Paderewski.  A  stranger  inquiring  the  way 
to  his  place  was,  so  I  heard,  politely  informed  that 
he  lived  elsewhere  or  that  he  was  not  known  at  all. 

In  London,  the  year  before,  M.  and  Mme.  Pade- 
rewski had  invited  me  to  look  them  up  in  Switzerland 
if  I  chanced  to  be  there  when  they  were  at  the 
chateau,  and  remembering  how  sincerely  and  cordially 
the  invitation  had  been  given,  I  q  ietly  took  the  train 
the  next  morning  for  Morges.  I  was  about  to  ask 
the  way  to  the  chateau  when  I  saw  Paderewski  him- 
self at  the  station,  saying  good-by  to  his  wife  who 
was  going  over  to  Lausanne.  She  was  to  return  by 
the  late  morning  train,  but  he  hung  upon  her  words 
as  if  the  two  were  about  to  say  farewell  forever, 
his  heart  was  in  his  eyes  and  he  did  not  seem  to  care 
who  saw  or  knew.  He  was  so  absorbed  he  did  not 
notice  me  at  all;  he  gazed  after  the  train  as  long  as 
it  could  be  seen,  then  walked  thoughtfully  away, 
smiling  at  the  extremely  low  bow  of  the  station- 
master  and  the  quick,  agitated  little  courtesies  of  the 
village  children. 

There  was  something  about  him  that  was  an  ap- 
peal for  solitude,  so  1  followed  behind  as  he  left  the 
village  and  took  a  quiet  path  skirting  the  hills  that 
led  to  Riond  Bosson.  He  entered  by  a  private  gate, 
and  as  he  stood  for  a  moment  looking  over  the  mag- 
nificent park  with  the  splendid  trees  stretching  out 
their  bare  arms  white  with  snow  and  ice,  his  sensi- 
tive face  was  inexpressibly  sad,  and  as  the  sun  fell 
upon  his  bright  hair,  it  showed  the  touches  of  gray. 
He  was  thinking,  I  knew,  of  the  old  days  in  Warsaw, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna,  so  different  from  these  days,  and 
perhaps  of  the  beautiful,  dark-eyed  girl  of  the  aris- 
tocracy to  which  they  both  belonged,  whom  he  met 
and  loved  in  his  early  youth  and  parted  from,  each 
to  go  a  separate  way  through  sorrow  until  time  should 
join  them  together  at  last. 

The  ghosts  of  those  sad  years  of  the  past  are  ever 
with  Paderewski,  as  his  friends  know,  but  he  never 
alludes  to  them  and  I  felt  guilty  as  I  watched  him. 
Walking  around  the  park  to  the  front  entrance.  1 
found  the  two  big,  savage-looking  St.  Bernards. 
Warda  and  Or.  They  were  as  gentle  as  lambs,  how- 
ever, when  the  little  old  woman  at  the  lodge  made 
me  welcome.  She  has  been  on  the  estate  so  many 
years  that  she  has  forgotten  when  she  came,  and  has 
half  persuaded  herself  that  she  was  there  when  it 
belonged  to  the  Duchess  of  Otranto,  the  wife  of 
Fouche,  Napoleon  I.'s  minister  of  police,  who  laid  out 
the    place. 

Paderewski  soon  made  me  welcome,  too,  and 
scolded  me  roundly  for  not  giving  him  notice  so  that 
a  carriage  could  have  been  sent  to  the  station.  He 
was  like  a  different  man  from  the  virtuoso  I  had  met 
in  London,  wrought  up  over  his  appearance  at  a  con- 
cert, sensitive  about  the  slightest  word,  an  exquisite 
instrument  strung  up  to  its  highest  pitch.  But  it  was 
not  until  the  return  of  Mme.  Paderewski  just  before 
luncheon  that  I  was  allowed  to  make  the  tour  of  the 
big  house,  drest  now  in  Christmas  greens,  and  of  the 
grounds  with  the  vineyards  protected  from  the  winter 
cold  by  heavy  glass  frames,  and  of  the  farm  with 
Mme.    Paderewski's    chickens    sheltered     in     model 
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ken  houses  fitted  with  every  modern  conveni- 
ence. \v:i,  oves  next  to  her  husband  and  her 
home. 

And  from  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house  the 
music  commenced  You  hear  it  from  ten  in  the 
morning  until  seven  at  night  at  Riond  Bosson, 
even  during  the  Christmas  holiday  time,  until  lime, 
Paderewski  gently  but  firmly  insists  that  it  stop  and 
otle  s  the  recreation  of  the  billiard-room  for  the 
evening  Once,  when  she  was  away,  Paderewski 
remained  at  the  piano  until  three  in  the  morning; 
he  was  composing,  and  had  forgotten  that  such  a 
thing  as  bed  exist 

At    luncheon,    he    was    merry    and    free    from    care. 
making  jokes  in  half    a  dozen  different    langu 
We  began   t"   talk    about   books,  and  then  the  con- 
versation turned  to  the  women  of  various  countries 

Paderewski.  the  idolized  of  half  the  women  of  the 
world,  receives  this  feminine  devotion  in  quite  a 
different  spirit  from  the  average  matinee  idol,  and 
he  is  sometimes  annoyed  at  the  silly  stories  published 
about  him.  "  It  is  natural  that  women  should  make 
up  the  greatest  part  of  my  audiences,  especially  in 
America  he  said,  "where  the  men  do  not  have  as 
much  time  to  devote  to  music  as  women  do.  But 
the  numerous  stories  about  the  ladies  who  have  asked 
for  locks  of  my  hair  and  photographs  are  pure  in 
vention.  Once  when  I  was  in  America,  the  papers 
said  that  a  lady  came  up  after  the  recital  and  seized 
my  watch  as  a  souvenir.  But  here  it  is,"  producing 
it  with  a  laugh,  "the  same  one  I  have  carrie 
fifteen  years 

"Where  do  I  find  the  nio--t  musical  women"'  In 
Germany,  of  course.  That  is  merely  because  the  love 
of  music  is  traditional  in  Germany  and  has  now 
become  a  habit.  As  far  as  the  musical  instini  I  is 
concerned,  the  German  women  are  no  better  off  than 
the  American,  the  French,  or  the  English." 

On  a  cabinet  there  was  an  exquisitely  embossed 
gold  box  given  to  lime  Paderewski  by  the  directors 
of  the  Royal  Opera  House  in  Dresden  after  the 
first  performance  of  "  Manru."  the  decoration  de- 
picting scenes  from  the  opera.  "  Inside  this  box, 
I  have  one  of  my  greatest  treasures,"  she  said  gravely, 
opening  it  and  displaying  a  large  egg  "  My  hens  laid 
these  eggs  and  they  took  the  prize  at  the  Lausanne 
poultry  show.  I  am  tremendously  proud  of  them." 
And  she  talked  eagerly  about  her  golden  pheasants 
fed  with  black  ants,  the  Rouen  ducks,  the  cock 
which  had  also  taken  a  prize  at  Lausanne,  the  In- 
dian games,  the  Buff  Orpingtons  imported  from 
London,  and  the  new  breed  of  chickens  she  has  pro- 
duced among  her  own  fowls,  and  known  as  the 
"  Riond  Bosson." 

We  had  tea  with  hothouse  grapes  from  the  con- 
servatories at  Riond  Bosson,  and  talked  about 
America,  while  "Manon."  the  pet  pug  dog,  played 
about  our  feet,  furnishing  entertainment  with  a  per- 
formance on  the  piano,  but  not  with  an  extensive 
repertoire,  however 

Mme  Paderewski  speaks  English  perfectly,  her  soft 
brown  eyes  sparkling  with  animation  as  she  talks. 
"One  of  our  most  interesting  experiences  in  America," 
she  went  on,  "  was  when  we  dined  with  President  and 
Mrs.    Roosevelt 

THE    FINNISH     PARLIAMENTARIANS 

Xo  that  the  third  Parliament  which  Finland  has 
elected  since  the  beginning  of  IQ07  has  been  dis- 
solved by  the  ukase  of  the  Czar,  there  disappears, 
writes  Mr.  George  Renwick,  in  the  London  Daily 
Xews.  "the  most  remarkable  legislative  assembly  in 
the  world  "  This  Diet  was  remarkable  for  more  than 
one  reason.  It  was  "perhaps  the  most  democratic 
Parliament  ever  elected,"  was  chosen  by  the  "sys- 
tem of  proportional  representation,  in  which  one 
quarter  of  the  entire  population  exercised  the  fran- 
chise, both  sexes  having  votes,  and  one-eighth  of  its 
members  were  women."  This  Parliament,  with  its 
two  hundred  members,  each  of  whom  was  paid  a 
salary  amounting  to  about  fifteen  shillings  a  day, 
held  its  sessions  at  Helsingfors,  the  capital  of  Finland. 
Here  Mr.  Renwick  was  privileged  to  see  it  at  work 
"and  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  of  its 
members."     He  tells  us: 

The  first  thing  which  struck  me  on  visiting  the  Diet, 
when  I  was  courteously  permitted  to  remain  on  the 


The  strain  of  business  duties — the  run  for  the  train  and  even  the  hand 
wave  to  your  wife  all  mean  a  consumption  of  that  vital  part  of  the  human 
hotly — nerve  tissue. 

Nature  does  her  best  to  recreate  this  tissue  naturally,  but  often  the 
strain  is  too  great  and  she  puts  up  the  warning  signal. 

Unusual  weariness  from  ordinary  duties  is  but  one.  Heed  the  first 
warning  and  you'll  forestall  nervous  breakdown.  Your  doctor  will  pre- 
scribe a  tonic — ask  him  about 
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Sanatogen  has  been  prescribed  and  used  the  world  over  with  remarkable  results.  It  is  abso- 
lutely harmless  and  its  composition  no  secret.  Just  the  proper  combination  of  the  two  vital 
requisites  of  the  worn-down  system.  One  is  pure  albumen,  the  nutritive  part  of  Nature's  only 
true  food — milk.  The  other  consists  of  Sodium  Glycero-Phosphate,  the  greatest  nerve  and  brain 
food  known.  These  two  properties  are  so  scientifically  combined  that 
thej  are  quickly  absorbed  by  the  weary  body  and  build  up 
simultaneously  both  it  and  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Saleeby's  Book 
"TheWMToDV'-FREE 

This  famous  writer  has  prepared 
a  book  that  will  tell  you  some  new 
things  about  yourself.  How  your 
nervous  system  controls  your  fu- 
ture succe;s  —  your  every  day 
health.  How  it  is  the  dynamic 
force  that  governs  your  every 
movement.  It  is  an  interesting 
book  that  you'll  be  glad  to  read. 

Fill  in  the  request  card  and  we 
will  send  you  a  copy  postpaid. 

Get  Sanatogen  from  the  druggist — 
if  not  obtainable  from  him,    Write 

THE  BAUER  CHEMICAL  COMPAN 
UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK 


This  Morris  Chair  on  5  Days'  Trial 

This  is  the  only  strictly  automatic  Morris  Chair  made — and  by  far  the  most  comfort- 
able chair  to  be  had.  Its  back  moves  with  your  back— stops  just  where  you  desire  — 
and  all  without  even  pressing  a  button  or  setting  a  ratchet. 

The   foot-rest  pulls  out  and  sets  in  any  position  you  want,  or  can  be    pushed   up 
■— ,     into  the  seat  entirely  out  of  sight.     Some  styles  have  a  magazine 
rack  or  book  shelves  on  the  side  — others  have  a  secret  box  for  con- 
cealing small  articles. 


The  Kelly  Automatic  Morris  Chair 

beautiful  as  it  is  comfortable  and  handy.  It's  made  of  the  best 
quarter-sawed  oak,  thoroughly  seasoned,  and  is  upholstered  in 
genuine  leather.     We  can  supply  any  style  in  any  finish. 

But  y<>u  11  have  to  see  the  chair  to  really  appreciate  it.  We  want  to  let 
(nil  tiv  a  Cell}  chair  right  there  in  your  own  home,  absolutely  free. 
As  we  have  over,  sixty  different  styles,  write  for  our  free  catalog  and  send 
us  the  name  of  your  furniture  dealer  With  the  catalog  we  will  send  you 
a  coupon  which  will  authorize  your  dealer  to  let  you  have  any  Kelly  Chair 
you  Want  absolutely  free,  for  five  days'  trial  But  write  to-day.  as  we  can 
offer  you  bargains  now  that  we  cannot  offer  you  later. 

J.  A.  KELLY   &   BROS.        Box    12,   CLINTON.   IOWA 
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THE  FRUIT  REMEDY  FOR  RHEUMATISM 

THE  OLD  "  REMEDY  "  for  rheumatism  is  some  unpalatable  compound, 
"well  shaken  before  taken,"  given  to  correct  an  unduly  acid  condition. 

SEs  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

No  new  principle  is  involved  in  this  fruit  remedy.  It  has  been  demonstra- 
ted by  physicians  and  sufferers  from  rheumatism  that  the  citric  acid 
of  this  delicious  Florida  product  accomplishes  in  the  most  delightful 
and  natural  way  what  the  bottle  method  too  often  fails  in  doing.  Says 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  speaking 
of  citric  acid : 

"//  combines  with  certain  bases  and  the    resulting   combinations  in  turn  are 
transformed  into  carbonates,   thus  rendering  an  unduly  acid  urine  alkaline. 

Thus    nature    has    responded    to    the    world-wide    cry  for    relief    from    a    dis- 
tressing   malady    by    appealing    to    the    palate    in    a    most    seductive    way. 

ATWOOD     GRAPE     FRUIT 

Is   the   thin-skinned   kind    that   is   filled   with   juice 
and   has   the   genuine    grape   fruit   flavor. 

Standard  Box  of  54,  64  or  80,   according  to  size,   Six  Dollars. 
Buy  of  your  Dealer.  We  do  not  fill  retail  orders. 

THE     ATWOOD     GRAPE    FRUIT     COMPANY 
Kimball  C.  Atwood,  President  290  Broadway,   New   York 


THE  PIPE  THAT'S  "RIGHT" 

Here's  a  pipe  every  man  can  ,,  t  «»»'«j*j 

smoke  and  enjoy.    Itaffords    ^tJ*  i-^iiiMW 
the  cleanest,  dryest,  cool-     ^>V! 
est  and  sweetest  smoke.     qY,! 
No    bitter    taste,    no    A/ 
"slugs."      It's  the     j? 


FREEMAN  PIPE 


Used  and  recommended 
by  thousands  as  the  very 
best  pipe  made.  All  saliva 
and  nicotine  drops  into  reten- 
tion chamber  {see  cut) and  is 
tnken  up  by  ordinary  absorbent 
cotton.  No  ppecia  1  cartridges  to 
carry  for  reloading.  No  other  pipe 
like  this.  It's  no  freak.  Smoke  passes 
through  separate  channel  which  never 
clogs.  French  Briar  Bent  or  straight  rubber  stem,  $1.00  postpaid. 
Same  in  second  quality,  50  cents.  Amber  stem,  Silver  Mounted.  Cased, 
$5.00.  Send  to-day.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  Special  Offer— 
With  every  order  for  a  $1.00  Pipe  we  include  FREE  one  can  ol 
Freeman's  Mixture  Smoking  Tobacco.  This  tobacco  is  absolutely 
pure,  has  delicious  flavor,  and  will  please  you.  Sample  can  mailed 
for  10  cents.  First  State  Bank  for  reference. 
THE   I  1(1   I   11  \\    PIPE  CO.,  50  Lake  St.,  Petoskey,  Alien. 


Depends  for  its  virtues  not  upon  strong  oils, carbolic 
or  other  irritating  disinfectants,  but  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  Oxygen  (peroxide) — Nature's  purifier. 
Ask  your  Dentist — he  knows. 
OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS.  25  CENTS 
Sample  and  Booklet  free  on  request. 

McKESSON  &  ROBBINS,  NEW   YORK 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  Co.,  N.  V. 


Have  You  Property  to  Sell? 


Have  you  a  farm,  a  country  home, 
an  estate,  a  tract  of  land,  or  a  dwelling 
of  any  kind,  for  which  you  are  seek- 
ing a  purchaser  ? 

If  you  have,  take  advantage  cf  the 
wide  interest  in  Real  Estate  which 
exists  among  your  fellow  readers. 
Make  your  offer  to  them  through  our 
Real   Estate   Department. 

Our  million  readers  include  the  best 
business  and  professional  men  through- 
out the  country.  As  a  body  they  com- 
prize  30%  of  the  nation's  high-grade 
Real   Estate    Market.       Says    one    of 


our    advertisers    who    sells   high-class 
property — 

"I  have  found  your  magazine  to  bring 
better  results  than  anything  I  have  tried  ;  in 
fact,  I  have  completed  the  sale  of  a  local 
property  to  a  local  man,  who  saw  the  ad.  in 
The  Literary  Digest." 

Our  Real  Estate  Department  appears 
in  the  Jirst  issue  of  every  month,  and 
its  regular  printing  in  that  issue  is  known 
to  our  readers.  They  look  for  the  Real 
Estate  offerings  in  it. 

Do  not  wait  until  Spring  to  adver- 
tise your  summer  cottage.  Write  to 
us;  we  will  tell  you  how  to  sell  it  noiu. 


Real  Estate  Department  "The  Literary  Digest" 


floor  of  the  House  and  go  about  among  the  members, 
was  its  strikingly  democratic  appearance.  There 
was  a  complete  absence  of  ceremony,  of  pomp;  there 
were  no  uniforms,  no  regalia;  it  might  have  been  a 
workpeople's  political  meeting;  I  do  not  believe 
there  was  one  frockcoat  in  the  whole  assembly;  it 
was  a  body  of  hard-working,  clear-brained  men  and 
women.  The  President,  a  fine,  stalwart,  jovial  Finn, 
Mr.  P.  E.  Svinhufvud,  took  his  seat  just  as  the 
chairman  of  a  political  gathering  would  do  in  this 
country.  The  roll  was  called,  and  for  some  minutes 
the  sonorous  "On"  ("I  am")  of  the  Finns  and  the 
"Ja"  of  the  Swedes  resounded  throughout  the  hall 
Then  the  President  read  the  order  of  the  day  in  Fin- 
nish and  Swedish,  and  the  Diet  settled  down  to  work. 

Speeches  were  permitted  both  in  the  Finnish  and 
Swedish  languages,  and  official  translations  were 
provided  for  those  who  were  only  acquainted  with  one 
of  them.  If  a  member  rose  in  his  place  his  remarks 
were  limited  by  a  two-minute  rule;  if  he  or  she 
desired  to  exceed  that  limit  it  was  necessary  to  speak 
from  a  rostrum  beside  the  President's  desk.  There 
was  no  "catching  the  Speaker's  eye."  Members  rose 
before  the  debate  commenced  or  at  opportune  mo- 
ments during  it,  and  gave  notice  to  the  President 
that  they  wished  to  speak  on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, the  members  being  called  upon  in  the  order 
in  which  the  President  had  received  their  names. 

Undemonstrativeness  is  a  northern  characteristic, 
but  it  seemed  to  be  intensified  in  the  Diet,  behind 
which  was  the  sinister  figure  of  M.  Stolypin,  whose 
iron  hand  settles  the  fate  ot  measures,  and  Parlia- 
ments. There  was  an  air  of  sullen  determination  in 
word  and  in  deed;  a  note  of  pathetic  pessimism  in 
everything.  Here  was  a  nation  at  work  under  the 
oncoming  shadow  of  Europe's  most  crushing  despot- 
ism. 

"We  are  working  for  our  Fatherland,"  said  one 
legislator  to  me,  gravely,  "with  the  only  weapons  left 
to  us — our  pens  and  our  tongues — in  the  hope  that 
Russia  and  Europe  may  read  and  listen.  Our 
speakers  do  not  want  to  make  people  cheer;  we  want 
to  make  them  think." 

And  they  are  thinkers  all.  A  sturdy  peasant  from 
beyond  the  Ulea  River  came  up  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  make  clear  to  him  a  knotty  point  in  the 
British  Budget!  Afterward  I  joined  a  little  band  of 
women  members  discussing  the  question  of  women's 
suffrage  in  England.  Militant  methods  found  no 
advocate  among  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  opinion  in  Finland  is 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  woman  M.P.  No  one 
has  a  word  to  say  against  her;  all,  in  fact,  are  loud 
in  her  praises. 

"She  does  not  belong  to  the  talking  party!"  said 
a  member  of  the  Diet  to  me  with  just  a  suspicion  of  a 
smile.  No,  they  are  earnest  and  determined  workers. 
When  visiting  the  Diet,  a  stranger  from  the  West  is 
naturally  interested  in  the  woman  MP.  As  I  en- 
tered the  House  for  the  first  time  a  mere  girl,  drest — 
and  not  too  well  drest — as  a  domestic  servant  would 
be  in  this  country,  entered  the  hall.  Clear-featured, 
with  the  light  hair  and  blue  eyes  of  the  Northland,  a 
chin  which  denoted  determination,  she  was,  I  learned, 
a  member  for  a  northern  constituency.  Following  her 
came  a  buxom  dame,  a  Mrs.  Ala-Kulju,  a  peasant's 
wife,  such  as  one  would  meet  by  the  score  carrying 
loads  in  the  market-place.  But  in  knowledge,  in 
determination,  in  speech,  and  in  patriotism,  she  was 
the  embodiment  of  a  sturdy  peasant  life,  without 
which  a  nation  can  not  live,  and  well  fitted  to  help 
in  ruling  and  guiding  a  nation. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  IN  THE  LECTURE-ROOM 

A  glimpse  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  as  he  appeared 
to  the  student  in  the  lecture-room  is  given  by  Dr 
Stewart  Lewis  in  The  Independent.  Even  in  the 
height  of  his  fame,  the  genial  "Autocrat"  always 
displayed  a  "kindliness  which  made  all  men  love 
him."  Moreover,  "he  was  an  absolutely  unconscious 
humorist,"  and  when  lecturing  would  sometimes  stop 
in  amazement  "when  some  quaint  phrase,  some  flash 
of  wit,  sent  the  roomful  roaring  with  laughter.  For 
a  moment  his  mind  would  travel  back  over  what  he 
had  said,  and  then  his  genial  laugh  would  join  with 
theirs."  But  there  was  still  another  side  to  his  char- 
acter, and  one  not  so  familiar  to  us.     The  following 
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incident  illustrating  this  is  recalled  by  Doctor  Lewis's 
lather,  who  was  present 

"The  Autocrat"  stood  in  the  lecture-room  of  the 

Harvard    Medical   School,  one   winter  afternoon 

some   fifty    years   ago      What    a   contrast    between 

deer  and  audience'     He.  polished,  cultured,  self- 

possest,  urbane — the> — boys  from  East  and  West 
and  North  and  South,  from  farm  and  desk  and  work- 
shop and  counter — many  of  them  with  education 
and  manners  only  a  grade  above  that  of  day  laborers! 
The  medical-student  audience  of  to-day  is  no  easy  one 
for  a  lecturer  to  face  He  who  stood  before  the  one 
of  that  day,  with  its  entrance  requirements  low  or 
altogether  lacking,  surely  needed  to  be  well  fortified 
with  courage  and  philosophy 

On  that  day  there  was  a  stir  of  curiosity  in  the 
room,  for  on  the  table  before  the  speaker  stood  two 
plates,  napkin-covered,  contents  mysterious. 

"Gentlemen!"  Dr.  Holmes  was  speaking,  quietly. 
impressively.  "  I  have  before  me  some  pathological 
specimens,  which  I  have  collected  at  considerable 
trouble — and  some  expense,  and  which  I  hope  will 
make  an  impression  upon  you  which  will  last  through- 
out your  lives." 

The  room  was  tense  with  expectant  curiosity. 
Quietly  the  napkins  were  removed.  The  plates  were 
heaped  high  with  paper  wads — in  plain  schoolboy 
English  "spit-balls."  They  had  been  gathered  from 
the  floor  of  the  lecture-room.  Dr.  Holmes's  "  expense 
and  trouble"  had  been  a  twenty-five-cent  fee  to  the 
janitor. 

"The  Autocrat"  watched  them  a  moment.  A 
few  of  the  boys  laughed.  Most  stared  in  astonished 
silence. 

And  then  the  deluge' 

Quietly,  calmly,  but  with  slowly  gathering  force. 
Dr.  Holmes  began  to  speak.  Gone  was  the  genial 
philosopher,  the  kindly  teacher,  whom  they  so  well 
knew!  Before  them  stood  the  professor,  the  scientist, 
the  physician,  defending  his  college,  his  chair,  his 
profession,  against  the  levity,  the  low  ideals,  of  their 
own  disciples.  Sternly,  soberly,  he  talked  to  them — 
of  the  honor  and  traditions  of  their  college,  of  the  ef- 
forts and  difficulties  of  their  faculty;  of  their  profes- 
sion, its  high  ideals,  its  sacred  responsibilities.  He 
talked  to  them  of  the  priceless  opportunities  which 
they  were  wasting.  His  brilliant  eyes  seemed  to 
search  them  one  by  one.  His  wonderful  voice,  never 
raised,  yet  carried  to  .the  farthest  corner  of  the  room. 
His  clear-cut  phrases  lasht  whip-like  about  them. 
His  wit  stung  them.  His  irony  goaded  them;  till 
in  all  that  rough  assembly  scarce  a  man  but  was  in 
tears. 

And  then,  almost  without  a  pause,  their  friend  and 
teacher  stood  again  before  them  as,  with  the  ease  of 
the  born  and  practised  speaker,  he  swung  back  into 
the  every-day: 

"  As  we  were  saying  at  the  close  of  our  last  lecture." 


THE   FINDING    OF   THE    "  MISERERE" 

To  the  many  who  find  Verdi's  "  II  Trovatore"  their 
favorite  opera,  and  to  whom  the  plaintive  notes  of 
the  "Miserere"  often  recur  linked  with  saddest  and 
sweetest  memories,  the  following  anecdote  of  Verdi,  as 
recalled  by  The  Youth's  Companion,  will  be  of  un- 
usual interest: 

On  one  occasion,  when  Verdi  was  engaged  on  his 
well-known  opera,  "  II  Trovatore,"  he  stopt  short 
at  the  passage  of  the  "Miserere,"  being  at  a  loss  to 
combine  notes  of  sufficient  sadness  and  pathos  to  ex- 
press the  grief  of  the  prisoner,   Manrico. 

Sitting  at  his  piano  in  the  deep  stillness  of  the 
winter  night,  his  imagination  wandered  back  to  the 
stormy  days  of  his  youth,  endeavoring  to  extract  from 
the  past  a  plaint,  a  groan,  like  those  which  escaped 
from  his  breast  when  he  saw  himself  forsaken  by  the 
world.     All  in  vain! 

One  day,  at  Milan,  he  was  unexpectedly  called  to 
the  bedside  of  a  dying  friend,  one  of  the  few  who  had 
remained  faithful  to  him  in  adversity  and  prosperity. 
Verdi,  at  the  sight  of  his  dying  friend,  felt  a  lump  rise 
in  his  throat;  he  wanted  to  weep,  but  so  intense  was 
his  grief  that  not  a  tear  flowed  to  the  relief  of  his 
anguish. 

In  an  adjoining  room  stood  a  piano.  Verdi,  under 
one  of  those  sudden  impulses  to  which  men  of  genius 
are  sometimes  subject,  sat  down  at  the  instrument, 
and  there  and  then  improvised  the  sublime  "Miserere" 
of  the  "Trovatore."  The  musician  had  given  utter- 
ance to  his  grief. 
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The  Acetanilid  Preserved  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen 

Most  ordinary  peroxides  of  hydrogen  are 
preserved  with  acetanilid.  The  law  requires 
a  statement  on  the  [label  when  acetanilid  is 
used  in  any  product,  because  it  is  a  poison. 
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peroxide  preservative,  the  U.  S.  OFFICIAL 
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ofitsfreedomfromimpurities.preservativesand 
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efficiency  and  safety. 
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DIOXOGEN  is  made  exclusively  for  personal,  hygienic  uses.  Ordinary 
peroxide  is  unfit  for  such  purposes,  and,  because  of  the  impurities,  preserva- 
tives and  other  undesirable  ingredient  I  it  contains,  is  only  suitable  for 
bleaching  hair,  fur,  cloth,  and  other  commercial  uses.  DIOXOGKN  is  50% 
stronger  than  many  makes  of  ordinary  peroxide;  it  is,  therefore,  more 
economical,  because  it  can  be  diluted  with  writer  to  a  much  greater  extent 
and  still  be  more  effective.  The  name  DIOXOGEN  is  your  guarantee  of 
punty.  efficiency  and  safety;  it  is  youi  protection  against  "bleaching" 
peroxide.  weak  "  peroxide.  "  impure  "  peroxide.  "  acetanilid  "  perox- 
ide, and  all  other  kinds  and  grades  unsuitable  for  personal  use. 
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Best  Kind  of  Health  Insurance,"  describes  and  gives  direc- 
tions for  using  DIOXOGEN  as  a  mouth  wash;  as  a 
gargle ;    for  wounds   and   cuts ;    for   chapped   hands 
and  face;  for  the  complexion;  after  shaving,  and 
19  other  uses;  any   one  of  which   may  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  to.yc?*or  some  member  of 
your  family.   Send  for  the  trial  bottle  to-day, 
usin";  the  coupon   or  giving  the   same  /    t  '/,,/j 
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fm  the  first  kid  that  ever  wore  a 
paper  Dfaper.  Do/it  I lookj[oo(t to jou? 


I  HAVE  wnrn  Whltelaw  Paper  Diapers  since  the  day  I  was 
born,  10  month'*  now,  and  have  never  for  one  minute  been 
scalded  or  chafed.  Very  few  babies  in  this  world  can  say  that. 
Made  of  very  strong  velvety  paper  as  soft  a-*  cotton,  a  perfect 
absorbent,  medicated  under  rhr-  direction  ol  a  chemist  to  prevent 
(haling,  and  shaped  to  fit.  To  be  worn  inside  the  regular 
Diiper  and  destroyed  when  3-uled  We  could  (ill  a  column  in 
their  praise,  but  any  Mother  will  know.  Cost  less  than  one  cent 
each.  75  cts.  per  100,  at  Factnrv.  or  will  mail  50  postpaid  for 
$1.00.  Also  mike  the  famous  Whitelaw  Paper  Itlankets,  Sani- 
tary, Healthful  and  Warm,  $3.00  per  doz.en  f.  o.  b.  Cincinnati, 
or  two  full  size  as  sample  by  mail,  postpaid,  for  One  Dollar. 

White. a  w  Paper  Goods  Co.,  Dept.  2,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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them  healthy. 
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MAKES    TEMPERATURE 
RIGHT  DAY  AND  NIGHT 
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TNI  IRSICULAA  MIATIMO  WHICH  COMES  WITH  BtPlWOINO  UPON 
VOUI   MIHOBY    AMO   CONSTANT  WATCH  I NQ  Oft 

ronciTTiMO 


-  -  ™*  Ti*,(    cinmo  up  - 


IF  you  hired  a  man  every  hour  and  minute  of  every 
day.  to  watch  the  thermometer  in  your  house,  and  he 
turned  oH  the  drafts,  or  shoveled  in  the  fuel,  to  keep  it 
exactly  the  same  temperature,  he  couldn't  do  any  better 
than  you  can  do  with  one  of  these 

Minneapolis  Heat  Regulators 


Saves — Fuel,  Trouble 
Insures — Health,  Comfort 

The  standard  for  over  25  years 
and  sold  by  wholesale  and  retail 
heating  trade  everywhere  under 
positive  guarantee  of  satisfaction- 
Our  I9I0  Booklet  Mailed  Free. 

WM.R.SWEATT,Sec'y 

General  Offices : 
703  PALACE  BUILDING,  MINNEAPOLIS 

1 44  High  Street,  Boston 

Spring  and  Court  Streets,  Syracuse 

1 849  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland 


fiS^  In  One  Year  This  Clock  Re- 
turns YOU  $36.50,  P^teeJ 
it  running  by  depositing  a  dime  in 
the  small  slot  at  the  top  each  day. 
It  will  not  wind  without  a  coin.  A 
wonderful  patented  device  that 
compels  you  to  save  money. 

A  Bank  Clock  for  Christmas 

is  a  gift  that  pays,  because  it  forms 
a  habit  of  saving  which  may  last  a  lifetime.  A  splen- 
did present  for  children.  A  reliable  time-piece,  finished 
in  gun-metal  with  copper  corners.  Unlocks  at  bottom. 
Can  also  be  wound  with  nickel  and  penny.  Price  $3.00, 
express  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

How  to  get  one  free 

You  can  get  a  Bank  Clock  free  in  connection  with 
our  Bank  Clock  Club  plan.  Write  for  particulars. 
BANK  CLOCK  COMPANY.  6  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Capable  representatives  wanted. 

000  sold  to 
-"rovidence  Public 
Library  from  illustrated  circular.  Sample  dozen, 
(on  approval)  75  cents. 

No  ''follow  up  "  tellers 
H.   H.  BALLARD.  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


The  KLIP  sells  itself  p° 


DEPOSIT, 
MONETY 

AT  SIX  PER  CEINIT 


iSmmNMNpHHsHnHHHKkBEBI 


The  Certificates  issued   by   this  in 
stitution     afford    the    following    ad- 
vantages : — 

1.  Safety  for  the  principal,  the 
Certificates  being  secured  by  First 
Mortgage  on  real  estate. 

2.  Prompt  payment  of  interest 
monthly,  quarterly  or   semi-annually. 

3.  b%  net,  being  free  from  taxes 

Write  for  booklet  "F" 
CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS.   $400,000.00 


SALT  LAKE  SECURITY 
ndTRUST  COMPAN" 


iF/E.M'GURRIN-/5/?/^. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Kxplained. — "Don't  you  want  your  nice  bread 
and  butter,  Anne  ? "  asked  her  father.  Anne  shook  her 
head.  "It's  a  shame  to  waste  such  nice  bread  and 
butter,"  continued  her  father.    "  I'll  eat  it  myself." 

Anne  watched  the  process  with  big  eyes  and  a  look 
of  expectancy  on  her  face.  Finally,  when  the  last 
mouthful  had  disappeared,  Anne  asked:  "Papa,  did 
it  tickle?" 

"Tickle!"  said  her  father.  "Why,  no.  What  do 
you  mean?" 

"I  thought  it  would  tickle,"  said  Anne.  "It  had 
a  long  hair  on  it." — The  Circle. 


Disappointing. — Husband — "I  found  the  ear- 
ring you  lost." 

Wife — "Botheration!  I  thought  you  would  have 
to  get  a  new  pair!" — Meggendorfer  Blaetler. 


Something  to  Look  Forward  To. — The  follow- 
ing conversation  actually  occurred  in  a  Yorkshire 
school  some  little  time  ago: 

Scholar — "Please,  teacher,  it  was  the  King's 
birthday  yesterday." 

Teacher — "  I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  you 
know  it." 

Scholar — "How  old  is  the  King?" 

Teacher — "Sixty-eight  years." 

Scholar — "Then  it  will  be  only  another  two  years 
before  the  King  will  be  able  to  have  the  old-age 
pension." — London  Daily  News. 


The  Secret. — Lover — "Of  course,  darling,  our 
engagement  must  be  kept  private  for  a  while." 

The  Girl — "Oh,  yes,  dear.  I've  told  every  one 
not  to  say  a  word." — Illustrated  Bits. 


Quips  from  Father  Tabb. — A  correspondent, 
writing  to  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  calls  at- 
tention to  the  many  lighter  bits  of  verse  written  by 
the  late  Father  Tabb,  among  which  he  quotes  the 
following: 

AN    OBJECTOR 

"Some  folk,"  the  monkey  says,  "there  be 
That  elarm  descent  from  mine  and  me; 
But  I  respectfully  decline 
Such  compliments  to  me  and  mine." 

ingersoll's  dilemma 
Says  Bob  to  the  devil:    "  I  do  not  believe 

In  the  doctrine  of  hell — nor  in  you! " 
Says  the  devil  to  Bob,  "  You  must  or  be  damned." 

Says  Bob,  "I'll  be  damned  if  I  do!" 

A    MOUTHPIECE 

Why  is  the  baby  crying? 

You  must  have  scared  or  hit  him. 
"No,  grandpa,   I  was  trying 

If  your  false  teeth  would  fit  him." 

THE    TUMBLE-BUG 

In  Egypt  of  old 

You  were  sacred,  I'm  told; 
How  fell  you  in  man's  estimation? 
"Each  dog  has  his  day, 

And  each  bug,  I  dare  say, 
Takes  his  turn  with  the  rest  of  creation." 

A    MISTAKE 

How  have  you  the  heart,  O  bumble  bee. 
To  sting  a  little  boy  like  me  ? 
"  'Tis  not  the  heart,  my  little  friend, 
I'm  using;    but  the  other  end." 

TO    MV    SHADOW 

You  skulked  behind  me  like  a  hound, 
And  now  you  run  before. 
"  But,  master,  if  you  turn  around 
I'll   get  behind   once  more." 

UNDERSIZE 

The  flea  a  dog  may  bite 

And  not  again  be  bitten; 
The  bee  a  bull  may  smite 

And  yet  escape  unsmitten. 
For  stronger  foes  are  put  to  flight 
Py  enemies  too  small  to  fight. 
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Xmas  Cards  for  Patriotic  Politicians 


Ten  "  New  and  Free  Thought  "  Post  Cards,  showing 
picture  and  opinion  of,  or  relation  to  Masonry,  of 
Thomas  Paine.  Geo.  Washington, Win.  Morgan.  Thad 
Stevens,  Thurlow  Weed,  W.  H.  Seward.  J.  B.  Fora- 
ker,  E.  V.  Debs.  W.  J  Bryan,  W  H  Taft.  Mailed  in 
plain  envelope  2  for  5c,  4  for  10c.  all  for  20c  By 
The  H.  T.  Marshall  Co. ,  Box  154,  Brockton,  Mass. 


O  INCUBATOR 

SAVES  Vi  COST  OF  HATCH 


Only  up-to-date  incubator  made — 12 

superior  points.    A  money  maker.    A 

money  saver.  Write  today  for  Free  Book. 

RAYO  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Oak  St.,  Blair,  Neb. 


"  Beautifying  Home  Surroundings  " 

tells  the  best,  most  practical  way  to  plant  for  immediate  effect 
Shows  how  to  improve  your  property.     Free.     Write  today. 

LANDSCAPE    SERVICE 
Box  130   Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


OVETT 


FOY'S  BIG  BOOK,  MONEY  IN  POULTRY  | 

And  Squabs      Tells  how  to  start  in  small 
anil  grow  bis.  Describes  largest  pure-bred 
Poultry  Farm  in  the  world  and  gives  a  great ' 
mass  ofuserul  information  about  poultry.  ' 
Lowest  prices  on  fowls.egss.  incubators  and 
brooders.  Mailed  for  4c.  F.  Fov, Bos  66,  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 
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purchasers   of   these    securities    free    of  charge. 

Buy  the  boy  or  girl  one  for  a  Christ- 
mas Present,  that  will  mature  the 
year  they  become  of  age. 

It  will  be  a  fine  present,  with  twice  yearly  re- 
minder to  the  recipient  of  your  wise  forethought. 
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Mercantile    Trust     Co., 

SAINT    LOUIS.     MO. 
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lh.it  Might]  Pen.— The  superiority  of  man  to 
nature  is  continually  illustrated  Nature  needs  an 
immense  quantity  of  quills  to  make  a  goose  with, 
but  a  man  can  make  .1  goose  of  himself  with  one 


\  I  Ml  \.t.  "They  say  that  a  mummy  just  ar- 
rived in  New  York  is  that  of  the  cook  of  Rameses  11  " 

"That  so5  Well,  somebody  had  the  secret  of  keep- 
ing a  cook,"  and  the  suburbanite  sighed  wistfully  - 
Philadelphia  Publii   Ledge' 


FniKiiuyuarj .  "The  dress  Mrs  Style  wore  at 
the  opera  was  a  perfect  poem."  said  Mrs    Howard 

"As  far  as  it  went,  no  doubt."  replied  her  husband, 
"but  I  thought  some  cantos  were  missing."  —  Brook 
lyn  Life 

Our  Self-bk-ltpsiiiK  Heroe>.  A  printer's  error 
will  make  a  zero  of  a  hero,  but  it  isn't  the  error  of 
somebody  else  that  the  average  hero  has  most  to  feat 
in  this  connection.  —  The  Standard. 

••  None    but    the    Genuine ." — Customer  — 

'Are  you  sure  this  is  real  Ceylon  tea?" 

Wbll-informed  young  assistant — "Certainly, 
^ir  Mr.  Ceylon's  name  is  on  every  package  " — The 
Sacred  Heart  Revu 

Dangerous. — Little  Daughter  ueadinK)  "  In 
winter  every  animal  puts  on  a  new  fur  coat  " 

Father — "  Don't  speak  so  loudly,  my  pet  Mama 
is  in  the  next  room  " —  Meggendorfer  Blaeti 


CURRENT  EVENTS 

Foreign 

December  3. — The  British  Parliament  is  formally 
prorogued  because  of  the  budget  crisis 

December  s  — King  Gustav  of  Sweden  secures  first- 
hand information  on  the  labor  problem  by  spend 
ing  the  day  disguised  as  a  stevedore  handling  coal. 

December  8. — Dr.  Cook's  polar  records  are  received 
by  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 

Domrstir 
WASHINGTON 

December  6- — The  first  regular  session  of  the  stxty- 
first  Congress  opens. 

December  7. — President  Taft's  message  is  read  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  published  containing  a  plea  for  economy  in 
government  expenditures. 

December  9. — The  Democratic  Senators  elect  Sena- 
tor Money  of  Mississippi  as  minoritv  leader  in 
place  of  Senator  Culberson,  resigned 

Gbnbr \\ 

December   2.  —  It  is  announced   that   J     P.    Morgan 
I      has  bought  the  majority  of  stock  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society,   formerly  held   by  T.   F. 
Ryan. 

December  5. — Bishop  Daniel  A.  Goodsell,  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  dies  in  New  York 
City 

December  6. —  William  J.  Calhoun  of  Chicago  is  ap- 
pointed Minister  to  China. 

December  8. — The  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu- 
cation forbids  the  playing  of  football  by  the 
school-boys  after  January  1 . 

In  a  speech  at  Boston  Secretary  MacVeagh  asserts 
that  the  Payne  Law  is  but  a  step  in  the  Repub- 
lican program  of  tariff  reduction. 

December  q. — The  New  York  Times  publishes 
sworn  statements  by  Capt.  A.  W.  Loose  and 
George  H.  Dunkle,  declaring  that  they  were  em- 
ployed by  Dr.  Cook  to  fabricate  astronomical 
and  other  observations  supporting  his  claim  to 
the  discovery  of  the  North  Pole. 


FLEISCHMANN'S 

COMPRESSED  YEAST 
HAS   HO   EQUAL 


GEM 

JUNIOR 


RAZOR, 


Made  Self-Shaving  Popular. 

The  surest,  most  satisfactory  Safety  Razor  of  all — perfect,  yet  simple  in  every  detail. 
Shaves  the  toughest  beard  "clean  as  a  whistle,"  never  scrapes  nor  pulls,  and  the 
blade  is  a/ways  at  the  correct  angle.  ONE  DOLLAR  buys  the  Complete  Set, — 
nickel-silver  plated  frame,  with  New  Bar,  stropping  handles,  and  7  selected  blades 
in  a  handsome  Morocco  Case.      Extra  blades,  set  of  7,  35c. 

THe  Gift  of  Gifts  for  Men 

The  ELITE  Outfit  TriPJ?  silver-plated  frame,  ivory 
handle,    12    selected     An  j«A 


blades,  in  handsome  moiocco  case... 

TRAVELER'S   Outfit    Sa™ 

— ^^—       soap 


"Elite," 


Note— GEM    Anti-hone    Razor   Strop, 
the  best  edge-producer,  50c.  and  $1.00 

Booklet  "Shaveology"  Free  on  Request. 


Gem  Cutlery  Co. 


34ReadeSt.,NewYork 

Thirty  years  in  butnuexs. 
Me  are  the  original  Mod' 
•r>>  Safety  Itazor  Makers 


EVER  NEED  DUPLICATES! 


Of  Form    Letters,   Price  Lists,  Bills,  In 
voices,  Drawings,    Menus,  Reports,  any- 
thing?   Then  take  advantage  of  our  offer 
of   ten    days'  trial    without   deposit. 
DauV  Improved  Ttp   Top  is  the  sim 
plest  and  quick^t   method   of  dupli- 
cating.    100  copies  from  pen-written 
and    50   coptp-*    from     typewritten 
original      Complete  Duplicator,  cap 
Biie  (prints  8^  x  13  in. }    CROO 

The  Fell*  P.  Dans  Duplicator  Co.,  Dam  Bld&..   Ill  John  SU  *«=»•  *»" 


MAKE  MONEY  EASY 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county  to  sell  the  popular 
Novelty  Knives  for  Christmas  Gifts  with  name,  address, 
photo,  lodge  emblem,  etc.,  on  handle. 

AGENTS  EARN 

$75  to  $300  a  Mo. 
(We  show  you  how) 

Big  profits — quick  sales — exclusive  territory.  Write  quick 
for  our  liberal  money  making  special  offer  to  agents.  Our 
new  self  sharpening  scissors  are  the  auickest  sellers  for 
lady  agents.  NOVELTY  CUTLERY  CO.,  80  BarSt.Canton.O. 
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ONLY  75  READERS  CAN  BENEFIT 


We  know  that  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  The 
Literary  Digest  are  admirers  and  purchasers  of  objects  of  a 
literary  and  artistic  nature.  We  also  know  from  experience 
that  as  a  whole  they  have  unusual  intelligence  and  discrim- 
ination in  recognizing  real  value  in  purchasing.  This  offer 
will  be  found  especially  attractive  and  profitable  to  them. 

Mizraim  or  Ancient  Egypt,  that  wonderful  life-work  of 


Dr.  Samuel  Augustus  Binion,  was  originally  published  in 
an  edition  of  8oo  sets;  the  plates  were  then  destroyed. 
All  of  these  sets  have  been  sold  with  the  exception  of  75 
which  have  come  into  our  possession.  The  bulk  of  this 
wonderful  work  was  sold  at  $150.00  per  set.  The  remain- 
ing 75  sets  which  we  have  will  be  sold  for  $60.00  each. 
Terms  of  payment  very  easy. 


NO   OTHER    BOOKS   IN    THE    WORLD    LIKE   THESE 

More  than  Si 00,000  was  spent  in  preparing  this  magnificent  work.  There  were  only  800  sets  made.  All  have  been  sold  (generally 
for  $150.00  per  set)  to  famous  libraries  and  book-lovers,  with  the  exception  of  75  sets  which  we  now  offer.  The  plates  have  been  destroyed 
and  there  are  absolutely  no  others  in  existence.  We  say  earnestly  that  in  all  our  thirty  years'  experience  as  publishers  we  have  never  before 
seen  such  magnificent  examples  of  colored  plate  work.  We  doubt  whether  there  has  ever  been  anything  to  surpass  it.  Here  is  the  last  chance — 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime — for  a  few  discriminating  Librarians,  Book-lovers,  Egyptologists,  Architects,  and  others,  to  secure  a  set  of  this 
work  at  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE  ORIGINAL  SELLING  PRICE— and  on  easy  terms. 


FPYPT!   Whose  civilization  is  the  oldest  known,  and   yet   whose   architecture  is   the 
C*^  I  r    I   ■  wouder  and  admiration  of  modern  times,  and  which  "For  nobility  . 

of  conception,  vastness  of  detail,  and  majesty  of  the  highest  order  exceeds  anything  ever  reared  by 
human  hands,"  has  now,  for  the  first  time,  been  adequately  shown  forth  in  these  two  superb  volumes. 
Whether  specially  interested  in  Egypt  or  not,  no  one  who  is  a  lover  of  good  things  in  art  or  lit- 
erature can  fail  to  be  fascinated  by  the  beauty,  grace,  and  grandeur  of  Egyptian  art  as  exhibited  in 
these  plates.     The  work  is  entitled: 

Mizraim  or  Ancient  Egypt 

By  DR.  SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS  BINION 


THE    ENTIRE    ORIG- 
INAL EDITION  WAS 
800    COPIES. 


THE  WORK  HAS  DEEN  UNQUALIFIEDLY   ENDORSED 

by  purchase  after  thorough  examination,  and  at  the  regular 
price  ($150),  by  the  British  Museum,  Metropolitan  Museum 


The 
ceMafifiof\of  Art,   Boston    Library,    Astor   Library,    Field    Columbia 
THE     PL  AT  ES  M  these    plates,  ^^  Museum,  Chicago,  St.  Louis  Museum,  Cincinnati  Public 
HAVE      B  EE  N  f  7*in  number, can  ^k    Library,     Peabody    Institute,     Baltimore,    the    leading 

adequately    ^    libraries    of   this   country,    and    several   hundred   dis- 


DESTROYED 

Only  75 


country, 
criminating  individual  buyers. 


not   be 

understood  from    mere 

description.    The  restored 

interiors   of    the    temples  of 

Dendera  and    Karaak  are  mar-   X.  w,s?  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  the  Queen  of  Egyptology,  wrote:  "I 

vels  of  lithographic  art      The  col-   ^k    wlsh  to  teI1  vou  now  much  I  am  pleased  with  the  specimen 

oring   of   these    plates   is    extremely   X.  P'ateS  °f  y°Ur  ^^  work-" 

elaborate;  one  in  particular,  the  interior   ^L     Win.  Copley  Winslow,  Hon.  Sec'y  Egypt  Exploration  Society, 

of  the  temple  of  Medineh,  showing   15   dif-    ^^   writes:    "I    regard  'Mizraim'  as  a   masterpiece.       Its 

ferent  hues.    It  is  impossible  to  detail  at  length    ^^   exquisite  and  excellent  plates  will  refresh  those  who 

the  varying  subjects  of  the  illustrations.  Without  ex-    ^^    have  seen  the   monuments  or  studied  their  history. 

ception  they  are  interesting  and  well  executed.  It  would    ^^    Its  letterpress  admirably  expounds  what  its  grand 

be  difficult  to  overestimate  its  value  as  a  pictorial  history.    ^^   plates  so  fascinatingly  present.       The  book  is  a 

wise  and  satisfying  investment." 

Biblia,  official  organ  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Society,   writes:    "We  have   found   the   text 
very  accurate  and  up-to-date." 

Illustrated  American:   "A  series  of  illus- 
trations that  for  beauty   of   execution 
have  absolutely  no  parallel." 

This  great  work  is  sumptuously  gotten  up  in  two  Royal  Quarto    X  ™«""^»»«*r,Wld:,te«^a!n 
volumes,  superbly   illustrated  with    72    full    page    plates   having   a     X.    proud    to  see    such   creditable 
surface  of  from   12  X  18  to  15x20  indies  and  printed  upon     ^k    work  done  in  cur  country." 
heavy  plate  paper  20x26  inches.       Most  of  these  plates  are  magnifi-    ^k    Education,      Boston:         The 
cently  colored,  in  many  instances  from  twelve  to  eighteen  colors  being 
represented,  showing  the  ORIGINAL  COLORS  of  Ancient  Egyptian  art 


A  MOST  SUMPTUOUS 
WORK  OF  GREAT  VALUE 


educational   force   of   such 
a  work  is  incalculable." 
The  Evangelist,  New  York: 


"A  most  vivid  pen-and- 
brush    pictorial    his- 
tory of  the  wonders 
of  ancient  Egypt." 

ooInq 

TO  EGYPT? 


HATHORIC  COLUMN,  TEMPLE  OF  DENDERA 
This  phite  in  Mizraim  is  12x18  inches,  and  shows 
the  marvellous  be;iuty  of  these  unique  and  gor- 
teouely  colored  columns,  of  which   there  were 
twenty-four 


in  temples  and  tombs  in  perfectly  restored  designs  and  decorations.     The 
result  is  fascinating   beyond  words  to  express.      As  specimens  of  the  most 
perfect  lithography  today  they  are  simply  marvellous,  some  of  the  plates  cost 
ing  over  $2,000  to  engrave. 

FOUNDATION  OF  THE  WORK 

The  marvellous  grandeur  and  scientific  value  of  Egyptian  architecture  and  decora-  ^L  Get  These 
tions  so  impressed  NAPOLEON  that  he  sent  50  most  eminent  scientists  of  his  day  to  ^LVolumes 
Egypt,  where  they  spent  much  time  and  pains  gathering  a  vast  amount  of  information  ^  ' 
which  was  incorporated  by  the  French  Government  in  a  great  work  of  unique  value.  A 
copy  of  this  work  was  presented  to  each  of  the  governments  of  the  world.  The  present  work 
is  based  upon  this  great  work  now  on  file  at  Washington. 


Read  the  Coupon  Below — Then  sign  and  send  it  to  uh   without  any  money 

Inspection  Privilege  and  Special  Price  Certificate 

MIZRAIM  OR  ANCIENT  ECYPT 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

44-60  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York 
Gentlemen  1  Please  send  me,  carriage  prepaid,  for  inspection,  one  of  the  sets  of  Mizraim  >ou 
offer  to  Literaet  Digest  readers  at  the  special  price  of  $60.00—  the  regular  price  being  $150.00. 
I  agree  to  examine  the  books  and  if  they  are  satisfactory,  to  send  you  $5  within  five  days  and 
pay  the  balance  of  the  special  price  in  monthly  instalments  of  $3  each.  If  unsatisfactory  1 
will  notify  you  within  five  days,  holding  the  work  subject  to  your  order,  the  examination  hav- 
ing involved  no  expense  on  my  part. 

Name 

Address 

D-12-18-9      Date State 


We  extend  you  the  privilege 

of  a  thorough  inspection  before  you  purchase. 
If  the  work  is  not  suitable  after  you  receive 
it,  send  it  back  at  our  expense.  You  incur 
no  obligation  whatever  by  sending  in  the 
coupon. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


In  tins  column,  to  decide  luestlom  concerning  the 
aorrecl  nee  of  words,  the  Funk  A  Waguaila  stsuidard 
Dictionarj  Is  consulted  as  arbiter. 

fWlmiitims  desiring  prompl  answers  will  be  ac- 
oommodated  on  prt  paying  postage. 

"F.  E.  L."  Elmira,  N  Y  —  "Will  you  kindly  state 
the  distinction  between  the  terms  suffragette'  and 
'suffragist'?" 

A  "suffragist"  is  a  person  who  exercises  the  right 
of  political  suffrage,  and  the  term  is  applied  to  either 
a  masculine  or  a  feminine  voter.  It  refers  to  a  per- 
son who  is  actually  enjoying  the  right  to  vote,  where- 
as "suffragette"  applies  to  one  who  advocates  the 
cause  of  woman's  suffrage.  The  latter  term  is  dis- 
tinctly feminine  in  its  application,  as  can  be  noted  in 
the  French  termination,  -ette.  A  "suffragette"  can 
not  become  a  "suffragist"  until  the  right  to  vote  has 
been  extended  to  her. 

"B.  H.  W.,"  Gambrills.  Md. — "As  it  is  wrong  to 
say  'preventative.'  why  i^  argumentative'  correct.' 
Which  is  proper  in  addressing  a  letter.  'John  Adams, 
Esq.,  Jr.,'  or    John  Adams,  Jr.,  Esq.'?" 

If  the  etymologies  of  these  two  words  are  care- 
fully compared  the  reason  for  the  difference  between 
them  will  be  apparent.  "Argumentative"  is  de- 
rived from  the  French  argumentatif,  from  the  Latin 
argumentatus.  You  will  note  that  the  syllable  ta  is 
to  be  found  in  the  etymology,  hence  it  can  be  re- 
tained in  the  form  of  the  word  now  in  use.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  word  "preventive"  is  derived  from 
the  French  prrrentif,  and  the  Latin  prevmtus;  and 
as  the  syllable  ta  does  not  appear  in  the  etymology 
of  this  word,  it  is  an  unnecessary  addition  to  the 
present  form,  "preventive"  being  the  correct  word. 

The  correct  form  of  address  which  you  mention 
is,  "John  Adams,  Jr.,  Esq."  The  term  "Esquire" 
is  equivalent  to  the  more  generally  used  form  "  Mr," 
whereas  "Jr."  belongs  more  particularly  to  the  cog- 
nomen itself  as  an  added  means  of  identification  and 
distinction  between  a  father  and  a  son  of  the  same 
name,  and  hence  the  "Jr."  should  immediately  fol- 
low the  name  itself. 

"D.  H."  Brockport,  N.  Y. — "Please  state  the  dif- 
ference between  'Cyclopedia'  and  'Encyclopedia.' 
When  should  each  or  either  be  used?" 

The  word  "cyclopedia"  is  simply  a  shortening  of 
the  original  form,  which  usage  now  sanctions.  It 
has  become  a  matter  of  choice  which  of  the  two 
terms  is  employed,  as  either  one  is  equally  correct. 

"  L.  A.  S.,"  Opelousas.  La. — "  Please  state  whether 
the  custom  of  expressing  an  amount  of  money  as  fol- 
lows 'five  ($5)  dollars'  is  correct.  Why  is  it  not 
better  to  write  it  thus  'S  10.00  (ten  dollars),'  as  in 
this  case  the  letters  would  explain  the  figures?" 

This  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  explanation  of  the 
figures,  as  it  is  a  matter  of  accuracy,  probably  de- 
rived from  legal  custom  in  regard  to  precise  phrase- 
ology, thus  avoiding  all  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  the 
sum  exprest. 

"  Tarrier,"  Quito,  Ecuador. — You  are  correct  in 
your  assertion  that  the  ptarmigan  is  not  a  sea-bird, 
as  it  is  a  genus  of  grouse  found  chiefly  in  the  northern 
regions,  particularly  in  Scotland.  Its  winter  plu- 
mage is  chiefly  pure  white,  and  hence  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  correct  in  his  reference  to  it  in  speaking 
of  Malcolm  Graeme,  "  Trained  to  the  chase,  his  eagle 
eye  the  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy."  The  tern, 
however,  is  a  bird  similar  to  a  gull,  frequenting  the 
islands  in  the  ocean,  finding  its  food  in  the  fish  of  the 
sea.     Its  bill  is  pointed,  not  ribbed. 


On  a  Stormy  Passage. — Highland  Ferryman 
(during  momentary  lull  in  the  storm) — "  I'm  thenkin', 
Sir,  I'll  just  tack  yer  fare;  there's  no  sayin'  what 
micht  happen  tae  us." — Punch. 


A  Friend  in  Need. — A  gentleman  hurriedly  en- 
tered a  drugstore  to  find  an  address  in  the  directory, 
but  found  a  lady  studying  the  book  very  intently. 
He  waited  as  patiently  as  he  could  for  a  time,  but  she 
seemed  no  nearer  the  object  of  her  search,  and  as  his 
time  was  limited  he  finally  ventured: 

"  If  you  are  in  no  great  hurry,  madam,  would  you 
be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  to  glance  in  that  book  for 
just  a  moment?" 

"Oh,  certainly,"  replied  she,  sweetly,  as  she  relin- 
quished it.  "I  was  just  looking  it  over  to  find  a 
pretty  name  for  baby." — Harper's  Magazine. 


Ten-Day  Trial  Tube  and 
Test  Papers  Wailed  Free 

Acid  in  the  mouth  is  the  cause  of  tooth  decay.       The  acid  attacks 

the  enamel  giving  a  foothold 
to   bacteria  which   complete 
'  the  destruction  of  the  tooth. 
The  regular  use  of 

PCBCCO 

TOOTH  PASTE 


keeps  the  mouth  free  from   acid,  cleanses  the   teeth 
perfectly,  polishing    and   whitening  them  to  a  marked 
degree,  and  leaving  a  clean,  refreshed  sensation,  which 
makes  its  use  a  daily  pleasure. 
Only    by    trying  Pebeco    can    you    realize    its    remarkable 
efficiency.      Send  for  a  trial  tube — we  gladly  send  it  and 
the  Test  Papers,    which   afford    an  interesting    test    by 
which    you   can    promptly    tell    if    you    have     "acid 
mouth "    and    also    demonstrate    how    Pebeco    over- 
comes this  condition,  thus  preventing  decay. 
Pebeco  relieves  tender  gums,  overcomes  unpleasant  breath,  and  is  a 
complete  prophylactic  for  the  entire  oral  cavity.     Pebeco  originated  in 
the  hygienic  laboratories  of  P.  Beiersdorf  &  Co.,  Hamburg,  Germany, 
and  is  sold  everywhere  in  large  50  cent  tubes,  or  we  mail  prepaid  upon 
receipt  of  price.     Only  a  small  quantity  is  used  at  each  brushing  of  the 
teeth — Pebeco  is  very  economical. 

For  Trial  Tube  and  Test  Papers  Address 


Lehn  &  Fink,  "l^XS* 


St. 


GIVE  HIM 
15  MINUTES 


A  DAY 


And 

He  Will 
Teach  You 
How  to 


Address  Meetings — 
Make  After -Dinner  Speeches- 
Propose  Toasts — 
Tell  Entertaining  Stories — 


and  all,  without  fear  and  trembling.  Every  professional  and  business  man  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
speak  in  public.  Political  meetings,  fraternal  gatherings,  dinners,  etc.,  make  insistent  demands  upon 
him,  and  afford  endless  opportunities  and  requests  for  appropriate  speech. 

Are  you  able  to  appear  to  advantage   upon   such  occasions  ?     Can  you  "say  your  say"  in  earnest, 
concise,  and  convincing  language  ? 

Grenville  Kleiser's  Personal  Mail  Course  in 
Public  Speaking  Actually  Teaches  You  How 

Simple !     You  can  carry  a  lesson  in  your  pocket  until  you  get  it  into  your  head  ! 
The  Cost  ?  There's  a  special  class  being  formed  novv  which  will  save  readers  of  The  Literary  Digest 
four-fifths  of  the  regular  cost.  A  postal  brings  full  particulars.  Be  sure  and  mention  this  Magazine  and  address 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  O  P,  NEW  YORK 


Our  readers  are  asfced  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The    Logical    Way 


to  do  com- 
bined 
writing 
and  adding 
is  on  a 
combined 
writing 
and  adding 
machine 


The 

New 
Model 


of  the 


Remington   Typewriter 


with  Wahl  Adding  and  Subtracting  Attachment  is  the  only 
general  writing  machine  which  adds.  It  is  the  only  adding  and 
subtracting  machine  which  writes.  It  is  the  only  machine  which 
affords  the  maximum  of  labor-saving  in  combined  writing  and 
adding  work. 

Remington  Typewriter  Company 

Incorporated 

New  York   and  Everywhere 


What  Can  You  Offer 
to  Your  Fellow  Readers? 

f")NE  million  wide-awake,  progressive  Americans 
read  The  Literary  Digest  every  week.  They 
study  these  "Classified  Columns."  They  want 
opportunities  to  make  money,  opportunities  to  save 
money,  opportunities  to  learn,  opportunities  to  buy 
new  things,  luxuries,  necessities,  novelties.  In  fact, 
the  wants  of  our  great  body  of  readers  are  infinite. 

Haven't  you  something  your  fellow  readers  want? 
Can  not  you  offer  them  an  opportunity  to  obtain 
something  you  have,  which  they  have  not?  Some- 
thing for  the  home,  something  to  wear,  something 
to  eat,  something  to  read,  something  to  study,  some- 
thing to  do,  your  services  ? 

Study  this  department;    consider  the  wide  range 
of  opportunities  represented  there.      Think   for  a 
moment — isn't  there  something  you  could  offer  un- 
der one  of  the  many  headings  ? 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  rich  man  or  a  big  manu- 
facturer to  be  able  to  use  these   '  Classified 
X     Columns."     Our  charge  is  moderate,  per- 
haps less  than  you  imagine.  Would  you 
like  to  learn  more  about  it  ?      Then 
simply  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon. 
We  promise  you  some  interest- 
P  *4>  -,*'a\.     >n£   facts    in   return  for   your 
*S*    W      trouble 

Department  of 
Classified  Advertising 

The  Literary  Digest 


Classified  Columns 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED -A  PARTNER 
who  will  pay  $125,000 for  an  EQUAL  interest 
with  me  in  an  old-established  business; 
clean,  well-paying,  and  increasingly  valu- 
able lam  the  only  active  person  financially 
interested  and  I  desire  to  associate  with  me 
a  proper  person  with  i nterest s  equa  1  to  mine, 
who  will  care  for  my  interests  as  I  would  for 
his,  in  case  of  absence  or  demise  of  either. 
May  have  the  oversight  of  our  plant,  ac- 
con nting  department,  or  cultivate  the  trade 
( after  training,  of  course).  Must  be  agentle- 
man  and  not  have  to  "raise  the  funds"  as  I 
could  do  that  myself  if  necessary.  REFER 
ENCES  EXCHANGED  before  details  are 
entered  into. 
Address  Box  232    Literary  Digest,  New  York 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— railway  mail  clerks— Spring 
examinations  everywhere.  Commence- 
ment salary,  $800.  Common  education 
sufficient.  Rapid  advancement.  Write  im- 
mediately for  schedule.  Franklin  Insti- 
tute. Dept.  N  56,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS -Big  Profits  selling  Vulcan 
Fountain  and  Stylo  Fens;  well  advertised; 
easy  to  sell;  write  for  catalogue  showing 
liberal  discounts.  J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO.. 
27  Thames  Stieet,  New  York. 

MAKE  MONEY  WRITING  Short  Stories. 
Earn  large  income,  pleasant  spare  time  or 
regular  work.  Send  for  booklet  tells  how. 
PRESS  SYNDICATE,    San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WANTED  — College    and    State    normal 
graduates.  Arizona.  Nevada,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


LEARN  to  write  advertisements  by  Mai). 
You  can  positively  earn  $25  to  $100  per  week. 
Send  for  FREE  prospectus.  Page-Davis  Co. 
Dept. 31, Page  Bldg. .Michigan  Ave. .Chicago. 

FOR.  WRITERS 


AUTHORS  MANUSCRIPTS  Typewritten. 
Your  chances  for  editorial  consideration 
vastly  increased.  Write  now  for  rates. 
L.  E.  SWARTZ,1826lNew)  Newport.Chicago. 

SPEAKERS!  DEBATERS!  If  you  have  no 
facilities  at  hand  for  obtaining  technical 
and  unusual  data  consult  us.  Literary  Aid 
Bureau,  1730  Broadway,  New  York. 


AUTHORS     SEEKING     A    PUBLISHER 

should  communicate  with 

The  Cochrane  Publishing  Co. 

1131  Tribune  Building,  New  York  City 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with. order.  Expert  Developing,  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing,   Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 


GENUINE    BARGAINS    IN    High-grade 

Upright  Pianos.  Slightly  used  instruments. 
7  Steinways,  $350 up;  5  Lyon  &  Healys  $250 
up  ;  7  Washburns$200  up  ;  4  Knabes  $250  up  ; 
5  Chickerings  $250  up  ;  good  second-hand 
Uprights $120  up;6  fine  Baby  Grands  at  about 
half.  Write fortull  particulars.  Cashortwo 
years'  time.  Lvon&  Healy,  45  Adams  Stieet, 
Chicago,  We  ship  everywhere  on  approval. 
Fullest  guarantee  with  every  piano. 


FOR  THE  HOME 


HONEY.— Direct  from  Apiary;  flavor  and 
sweetness  of  Calif .  Sage;  finest  flavored  deli- 
cacy. Superior.  Prices  and  information 
free.     Spencer  Apiaries,  Nordhoff,   Calif. 


VIRGINIA  COUNTRY    CURED   HAMS. 
Best  known.      Buy  direct  from   the  farm 
One  year  old,  8  to  16  pounds,  25c.  per  pounc 
FOREST  HOME  FARM.   Purcellville,  Va 


ENGRAVING 


Catalogue  and  advertisement  requirements 
of  the  better  class  we  solicit.  Send  forsum- 
ples  and  further  information.  Gatchel  & 
Manning,  Illustrators  and  Enrravers,  Phila. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned' 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  1 0 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  $16,000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co.,849  "F."  Washington, 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman. 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St..  Washington.  D.  C. 


intents— Mason,  Fenwick  &  Lawrence.  Pat- 
ent Lawyers,  610  F  St..  Washington  D.  C. 
Fst. 49  years.  Best  references.  Careful  work. 
Terms  moderate.   Booklet  and  advice  FREE 

EUGEVE  O.  BROWN.  ENGINEER  AND 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW,  McGill  Bldg.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Member  Bar  of  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  9  years  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vrooman.  806  F  St.,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  8   A  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

^PTH*1?   CALIFORNIA    SECURL 

TIES  which  return  from  5%  to  6H%  on  the 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks 
Bankers,  Trust  Companies.  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regarding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonis  to  return  greatest  vield ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Security, 
;iStK<?r.„and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  COIT.  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN    CALIFORNIA.     Los     Angeles,    Oal. 

WHAT    BETTER   Xmas  or  New  Year's 
present   than  this?      We  issue  Certificates 

Ui?Si'S?8i&D>1^£i9',i.(or  multiples)  bearing 
SEVEN  PER  CENT,  a  year  interest,  pay- 
able semi-annually.  Secured  bv  First 
Mortgage  on  City  Real  Estate  in  hands  of 
1  rustee— and  so  certified. 
E.  M.  MARTIN.  Secretary.  Key  West.  Fla. 

RE-INVEST  your  January  Dividends  in  7* 
I  arm  Mortgages  well  supervised.  Every  cli- 
ent protected.  Highest  references.  Booklet. 
Hamilton  Burch.  Att'y.  Box  14,  McRae.  Ga. 

WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM  AND  CITY  LOANS  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTERN  MORTGAGE  LOAN 
CO..     P.  Q,  Box  277,     Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

REAL  ESTATE 


ALFALFA  AND  FRUIT  LANDS  in  the 
Pecos  Valley,  $50  an  acre  and  up,  will 
make  you  rich  in  a  few  years.  Write  to-day 
for  Pecos  Valley  literature  and  six  months' 
subscription  to  "The  Earth,"  our  land 
journal,  free.  C,  L.  Seagraves.  Gen.  Col- 
onization Agent,  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  By.,  1172  D, 
Railway  Exchange,  Chicago. 

FOR  8ALE— SAW  MILL 
Located  in  center  of  good  White  Oak  tim- 
ber; five  railroads  to  draw  log  supply  from; 
mill  now  making  Quarter-Sawed  White  Oak 
Lumber.  Splendid  opportunity.  Address 
Literary  Digest,  Box  231. 

BUNGALOW  ON  CAPE  COD,  Falmouth 
Heights,  Mass.  300  feet  from  shore.  Superb 
sea  view,  7  rooms,  bath,  hot  and  cold  water; 
finely  built,  fully  furnished.  Flowerbeds, 
lawn.     Select  summer  colony.     Writ*  for 

Srice  ;  very  reasonable. 
ELSON  L.  GREENE,  Hightstown,    N.  J. 

FOR  FREE  illustrated  booklets  about  the 
best  rice  lands,  orange,  fig,  and  vegetable 
lind  in  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas,  in  an 
ideal  climate,  address  the  owners. 
THEO.  F.  KOCH  &  CO..  Binz  Bldg. 
Houston,  Texas. 

GOOD   COAL.   IRON,   PHOSPHATE  and 

OTHER  MINERAL    LANDS. 

Also  No.  1  Factory  Site. 

J.  R.  BRYAN,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

TYPEWRITERS 

50  Model  6  Remington  Typewriters,  Best 
Condition.  $23  each.  Model  2,  $12.  Under- 
woods, $25.  All  makes  equally  low.  Guaran- 
teed. Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Write  to-day. 
Guarantee  Typewriter  Co.,  231  mane  St.  ,N.Y. 

HOLIDAY  GOODS 

WOULD  YOU  KNOW 
Or  have  you  read  the 
"TRAIL  OF  THE  LONESOME  PINE"  r 
Then  you  will  be  interested  in  the  story  of 
the  "FAIRY  STONE."  We  will  mail 
FREE  the  booklet  giving  the  full  story. 
See  Scientific  American,  Vol  LXXLX.  Page 
394.  WRITE  TO-DAY.  We  can  furnish 
the  stone  right  from  Old  Virginia  in  Pat- 
rick Co.  Small,  50c;  Medium,  75c.  and 
Large.  $1.00. 

FAIRY  OR  LUCKY  STONE  OO. 
Box  710  Charleston.  W.  Va. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  BLUE  BOOK  of  Xmas 
Gifts  and  Samples  of  Stamped  Stationery 
and  Visiting  Cards. 

LYCETT  STATIONERS 
Baltimore Maryland 

MISCELLANEOUS 


«.«'tlo:ilot> 
ASK  ABOUT  our  Genealogical  Christmas 
Presents.  Send  15  cents  for  Catalogue.  1000 
Families,  300  Coats  of  Arms,  135  pages,  illus- 
trated. Frank  Allaben  Genealogical 
Company,  3  West  42d  Street,  New  York. 


KENNELS 


IN  BUYING  DOGS 
ALWAYS  BUY  THE  BEST 
We  have  them  for  sale.  English  Setters, 
Irish  Setters  and  Pointers.  Dogs  weli 
trained  on  Quail,  Ruffed  Grouse.eto.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  The  finest  kennel  of  high- 
classed  bird-dogs  in  America. 

C    S.    FREEL 
Loogootee,  Indiana 


COON  HOUNDS  thoroughly  trained,  partly 
trained,  and  puppies  of  very  best  breeding. 
Pioneers  in  our  line.  Customers  in  36  States. 
Trial  allowed.  Send  4c.  stamps  for  Catalog. 
Southebn  Farm  Coon-Hound  Kennels 
Selmer  Tennessee.    R.l 


0 

Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


PCOTTISH    TERRIERO 


NEWCASTLE   KENNELS  .J 

Goddard  Avenue,  Brookline,  Mass.  w 
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Travel  and  Resort  Directory       Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


COOK'S  CRUISES 
AND  TOURS 

HOI  V    1   \M>.    [APAN.SOU  111 
AMERICA,  WES  l'  INDIES 

The  Best  Combinations  by  Every  Line 
Everywhere 

BNI'Snen  system  of  "Tr»T»l  VVithoil 
TruuMr  "  provides  .in  '  'invisiblecourier" 
everywhere  throughout  a  tour.  A  unique 
service  that  only  10  0  k  can  furnish. 
Write  for  details.  Independent  Travel 
Tickets  everywhere,  good  at  any  time. 
Conk's  Traveller's  Clucks  are  Good  All 
Over  the  World. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON 

tfsm  ^  irk  '4  offlcei  Boston  Philadelphia, 
<  HontraaJ,    Toront  inclaco, 

arid  1 4>>  efflc 
70  TOURS  To  EUROPE       Officially  appointed 

4*  i.t>  f..r  tli.-    OBERAafaUROAll    PASSION 

PLAT 


rffl 


.    'S&{ 


„ 


iiMBttf 


[M 


FLORIDA  ctJBA 


■VIA. 


I         ' 


SOUTH 

Atlantic  Coast  Line 

THE  STANDARD  RAILWAY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Four  Pullman  Trains  Daily  N^aY'0nrgkj 


OTFICES  i 

m:\v  YORK 

B'way  cor. 80th  St. 

roston 

298  Washington  St. 

l'llll,\I>i  l.l'IIIA 

1019  ChestiuuSt. 

it\i  inioiti: 

Light  &  German  sts. 
'.V1MII\(.K)V 

1419  New  York 
Av.,N.  W. 


ANCIENT  CITIES 

of  Yucatan,  Mexico 

\MC1ATAN  is  marvelous  Vuoatan  w;is 
th<»  cradle  of  all  human  progress 
Her  fifty  ruine.l  ami  party  buried  .  itics 
umi  1<  testify  to  this  fact.  Her  prehistoric 
Mayan  en  ies  antedated  evers  other  civil  izn- 
tion  in  the  world,  and  their  rums  are 
intensely  interesting  to  nil,  whether  anti- 
uuarittn.  worl<l-trn\eler,  or  casual  tourist. 
Yucatan  is  a  delightful  countrl  and  is  easily 
reached  by  means  of  the  magnificent  WARD 
LINE  steamers  from  New  York.  Send  for 
literature  describing  The  Ancient  Itiilus 
Of  1  lll'll  I  un  to 
Department  B,  Ward  Line,  New  York. or 

YUCATAN  TOURS  BUREAU 
P.  O.  Box  25  ProgTeso.  Yuc,  Mex. 


Pennsylvania  Ferry, 

West  23d  Street, 

9.55  A.M.    1.25  P.M. 

3.25  P.M.    9.25  P.M. 

SUPERIOR  ROADWAY,  EQUIPMENT  and  SERVICE  TO 

Augusta,  Summerville,  Thomasville  and  Florida  Resorts. 


"Florida  &  West  Indian  Limited" 

"New  York  &  Florida  Special" 

"  Palmetto  Limited  " 

"  Coast  Line  Florida  Mail " 


[TlAHTlC 
(gAST 
LINE* 


^vnotfQ; 


t 


-*t 


TRADE-MARK      HEGISTERED 


Modern  Hotel.  Steam  Heat.  Electric  Lights.  Room* 
with  private  bath — Golf,  Riding,  Hunting  Reserve- 

TATE  SPRING  WATER 

Prescribed  by  Physicians,  on  sale  bv  drug- 
gists everywhere,  for  Constipation, 
Dyspepsia,  Stomach,  Liver,  Kidney, 
Bladder  and  Blood  Rheumatism. 

J.  M.  STUDEBAKER,  automobile  manu- 
facturer, South  Bend,  Ind.,  says: 
"I  owe  my  life  and  health  to  the 
waters  of  Tate  Spring." 

PRICES  f.o.b:Case,ldoz.  Kgal.Bot 
$5.00,  Demijohn  5  gal.  $2.25:  Rocker- 
john  5  gal.  $2.75;  Carboy  12  gal.  $3.75; 
Bbl.  33  gal.  $5.00:  h  bbl.  15  gal.  $3.50. 


Tate  Spring  Co*, 

P.  0.  Box  80  Tate  Spring,  Tenn. 

Stop-over  on  R.  R.  Tickets. 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

J.OOO  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  Art 
One  cent  each  or  SO  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  T'nn 
Travel.  19  Trinity   PL,    Boston. 


g*#* 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  centre  of  Winter  Oui-of-Door  Life  in  m  middle  jjootjj 

Free  from  climatic  extremes,  and  wholesome  In  every  respect 
FOUR  EXCELLENT  HOTELS.— The  only  retort  having  THREE  GOLF 
COURSES,  all  in  pink  of  condition,  Country  Club,  40,000  Acre  Private 

Shooting  Preserve,  Good  Guides  and  Trained 
Dogs,  Fine  Livery  of  Saddle  Horses,  Model 
Dairy,   Tennis  Courts,  Trap  Shooting,   etc 
NO  CONSUMPTIVES  RECEIVED  AT  PINEHURST 
Through  Pullman  Service  from  New   York  to 
Pinehurst    via  Seaboard  Air  Line.     Only  one 
night  out  from  New  York,  Boston,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburg  and  Cincinnati.    Don't  fail  to  send  to 
w:Slw  nearest  railroad  offices  for  literature,  illus- 
•  •    tratinq  the  out-of-door  features  of  PINE- 
•■/•.y  HURST  and  giving  full  details  of  attractions. 
P.".V>:;-.  Send  for  illustrated  literature  and  list  of 

^I'ilaai"' ■.'■•'.■  Golf,  Tennis  and  Shooting  Tournaments. 

?3l?!^&-£:  •    Pinehurst  General  Office:  Pinehurst,  North  Caro- 
'■:•'•■..'  :;.' :t','^:.;  lina.  or  Leonard  Tofts.  Owner.  Boston,  Mass. 


EUROPE  and  ORIENT 

29th  Season  —  limited  parties — 
exrept  ion  a !  nd  vantages.  DR.  and 
MRS.  HOVVAK1)    S.  PAIN K.  148, 

Ridge  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ORIENT 


CLARK'S  TWELFTH  AN. 

NUAL  CRUISE,  February 
5,1910.      73  dais,      $400  and  up,  by  specially 
chartered    cruiser.    Three    cruises   'round 
the  world.    'I  ours  to  Europe. 
F.  C.  CLARK.  Times  Building,  New  York. 


High-Class  Private  Parties 

Leisurely  travel,  Cultured  leaders— make  our 
tours  exceptional.  $165  to  $1,000-  Booklet. 

King  European  Tours,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y. 


ToBarmuaa 

By  Twin  Screw  Line 

Largest  and  Fastest  Steamers 

S.  S.  Oceana.  8000  Tons 
S.  S.  Bermudian,  5530  Tons 

Wireless  on  both  Steamers;  also  bilue  keels 
Forty     hours     from    frost    to   flowers.      Sailings    every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  from  New  York  in  the  season 

WEST    INDIES 

R*w  s.  8.  "  (,ui»na"  and  other  steamers  fortnightly  for 
St.  Thomas.  St.  Croix,  St.  Kitts.  Antigua.  Guadaloupe, 
Dominica.  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadoeo  and  Dem- 
erara.  For  illustrated  pamphlets  with  full  information 
anplv  to  A.  E.  OUTER  BRIDGE  A  CO..  Gen'l  Airl*  . 
Quebec  S.  N.  Co.,  Ltd.,  'JO  Itrondnay.  \<-w  York, 
THOS.  COOK  .V  SON.  I»a.»«  Acls..  '.MS  and  1SOO 
It  road  way,  6  *«•  Madison  Ave.,  «63  5th  A*  e.,\.V.  or 
any  ticket  nirent.or  ARTHUR  AHERN,  Sec'y,  Quebec. 


Griincr    Arvri-sAi-i  ?  Don't  forget  "The  Trav 
Oing    M.DrOaa  .    e|erg»     Handbook."      It 
has  been  newly  revised  and  enlarged,  and  contains 
ill  the  information  desired  by  the  tourist.  i2mo,  cloth,  jSi.oo 

FUNK   &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 

New  York  City.  N.  Y. 

Just  Published 

TERRY'S  MEXICO 

Immensely  useful  to  the  traveler  who  wishes  to  see 
all  there  is  worth  seeing  in  Mexico  in  the  most  expe- 
ditious, satisfactory  and  economical  way. 
Modelled  after  the  celebrated  Baedeker  Guide  Books. 
824  pages.    26  maps  and  plans. 
This   Guide  to    Mexico    is    Complete.      Price 
$2.50  net,  postpaid. 

Circular  on  request  from 

Sonora  News  Company 

Catte  de  las  Estacionei  12,  Mexico  City,  Mexico 

HOUGHTON  MIFFLIN  CO.,  4  Park  St.,  Boston 


VISIT 

PORTO    RICO 

Our  steamers  afford  passengers  every  luxury  of 
modem  travel.  Perfect  cuisine.  All  outside 
staterooms.  Metal  bedsteads  instead  of  berths. 
Wireless  telegraphy. 

Porto  Rico  is  an  Ideal  Winter  Resort 

A  special  cruise  of  three  weeks  can  be  taken 
from  New  York  to  and  around  the  Island.  The 
steamer  is  your  hotel  for  the  entire  trip.  The 
principal  ports  are  visited.  $140  covers  all  ex- 
penses.    Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 

The  New  York  &  Porto  Rico  Steamship  Co. 

12  Broadway,  New  York 

Branih  Ticket  Office,  290  Broadway 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Winter  Vacations 

PENNSYLVANIA  RAILROAD 


MEXICO 

Thirty-day  Tour.     February  3  to  March  4    . 


FLORIDA 

Two- weeks  Tours.     February  8  and  22 
Three-Months  Outing,  March  8 


f   • 


Rates  from 
New  York 

.       $400 


$5° 


NEW  ORLEANS  AND  MARDI  GRAS 

Eight-day  Tour.     February  4  to  n $70 

PINEHURST 

February  11 #33 

Covers    hotel    accommodations   in    Pinehurst   for 

two  and  three-quarter  days  and  round-trip  trans- 

•  portation,  good  returning  within  eighteen  days. 

WINTER  EXCURSION  TICKETS 

To  all  the  leading  winter  resorts  of  the  South  and 
Southwest  on  sale  daily. 

Full  particulars  of  the  winter  vacations   may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to 

GEORGE  W.   BOYD, 
J.  R.  WOOD,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WHERE  TO  GO  NEXT  &*** 
WINTER— SUMMER  WrWJ 

northern  hemisphere  is  blanketed  with 
snow.  New  Zealand  is  at  its  best,  with  a  per- 
fect climate  and  natural  wonders  that  rival 
the  world's  greatest;  and  on  the  way  there 
one  sails  over  summer  seas  to  the  enchant- 
ing islands  of  Tahiti  and  Rarotonga,  etc. 
January  l'tli  the  midsummer  cruise  to  MIL- 
FOKD  SOUND  is  made;  nothing  like  it  for 
scenery  and  genuine  adventure. 

TAHITI  AND  BACK  (24  days).  $125,  1st 
class.     Sailings,  Dec.  28,  Feb.  2,  etc. 

i\  I  i  I  i\«.  io\     \YI>   BACK,   $260,   1st 

class,  44  days  (meals  and  berth). 

SOUTH  SKA  1*1. AMIS  (all  of  them)  3 
months'  tour.  Tahiti,  Rarotonga,  New 
Zealand  Tonga,  Samoa.  Fiji  and  Hawaii, 
S400  (including  MILFORD  SOUND  $488.15). 
Write  for  Itineraries  to 

OCEANIC   STEAMSHIP   CO. 

673  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  COLLVER  TOURS 

HOLY        I,  „      O 

LAND      dalli    O 

TURKEY    C-h      9 

creece   ren^  c 

SOUTH   AMERICA,  JAN.  8 

I  A  P  A  fj     Independent  or 
JMrnll  Party  Arrangements 

Write  for  Booklet  that  interests  you 
434    11(11  L>  I  <>\  »ll(tl    I     BOSTON 


EGYPT 


OBERAMMERGAU 

The  Passion  Play  IOIO 

Next  year  Europe  has  an  interest  which 
comes  only  once  in  ten  years.  All  our  plans 
include  (Jberammergau.  Our  itineraries 
are  readv.  Send  for  them.  Ask  also  for 
Suggrented  Readings  about  the  Passion  Play. 
Bl  11KAU  OF  •  1  II  I  IIM  I  1  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place,  Boston.  Mass. 


EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BHACOiV     VI  It  K I   I.     Z.     BOSTO.V 


$250 


SKETCHING   TOUR 


10th 
Sec. 


4  months.     Feb. ' 
Art  study:  Travel 
Alexander  Robin- 
son, Instructor. 

Year,   100  Testimonials,    111.   Booklet. 

"ART  TOURS,"  22  Aldworth  St..  Boston 


SPAIN 


1  $555 


to  Europe  or  in  America 
will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  ortranizer  of  a  pnrtv  of  eight.  Address 
it  \  t;i  oi  h  v  TOl  RS  11H7  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn 


FREE  TRIP 


"Travel  Free  From  Care" 

Thirtieth  Season 
European  travel  in  a  select  way 
With  select  companionship 
Using  select  Hotels 
Enjoying  thorough  comfort 
At  an  attractive  price  for  such  service 
Send  for  oar  Helpful  Brochure 

Bartlett  Tours  Co.  532  w.inut  Phila. 


fit 


WINTER  IN  INDIA 
hpr    c*f     Parliament. 


)J  with  a 
mem- 
ber of  Parliament.  "Go  with 
him,  as  he  sees  everything  and  calls  on 
the  important  personages.  12  mo.  Cloth, 
75  cts.  Paper,  I'j  ots.  Funk  &  Watinalli 
Company,  New  York  and  London. 


4   MIME  TflllRQ     All    via  GIBRALTAR  and 
JUnC  lUUno  oiu  imniKiii.u'.  $33010 

$726.  92  Days— Azores,  Madeira,  Spain,  Al- 
ls ers,  Sicily,  Italy  to  Scotland  with  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Berlin— $670.  12th  year.  Book  and 
map.   w.  A.  Johnson,  917  Madison  Ave.,  Baltimore. 


FIIRO.DF  Ten  wePk"-  ^■t,nn.  inclusive.  Sailing 
tUllwi  tj  \  ay.  Seven  countries;  including 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Small  party.  Two 
vacancies  Mrs.  L.  K.  Barnes,  State  Secretary,  Home 
Mission  Society,  48  McUonousli  St.,  Brooklyn,  V  Y. 


EUROPE 


You  will  go  SOME- 
TIME,   why  not   in 
1910,  with  the  added 
attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  for  Booklet 
MABSTEKS     Kiltlll.X    TOURS 
298  Washington  St.,  Boston 
31  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 


A  FR I PA-WAY  IN,  with  Sir  Samuel 
rniUH  \v.  Baker— will  be  most  in- 
teresting. His  book  "In  the  Heart  of 
Africa,"  (jives  a  thrilling  account  of  his 
experiences.  12  mo,  Cloth,  $1.00;  Paper 
25cts.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y 


Arc  You  Aware  That 

Wc  Arc  Offering 

Better  Service 


TO  THE 


21  \  ORIENT 


80 


Ports    of 

call  along  ^Ttiail  EVCr  M  Days  cost 
the  Medi-  ^L  Dpin„p  m  $325  and  up- 
terranean,    ^L  '  M  ward, including 

Egypt,    the     ^L  m   landing  and  em- 

Nile,  the  Holy  ^^  m  barking  expenses. 
Land,  covering  ^k  M  Leave  New  York, 
over  15,000    miles.    \f  January  29,  1910 


THIS     CRUISE     IS    MADE    BY     THE     STEAMSHIP 

CINCINNATI 

17,000  Tons 
The  largest  and  finest  steamship  ever  sent  to  the  Orient 

Equipped  with  every  convenience  and  luxury,  including  Gymnasium, 
Steam  Laundry,  Elevator-Excellent  ventilation-Spacious  Decks,  etc. 


Also  Cruises  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN  LINE 

41-45  Broadway,  New  York 


12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August 
All  parts  of  Europe,  including  Oberammergau 

DE  POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  year) 
32  Broadway        -        -        NEW  YORK 

ftouson's  #lti  Wovlu  Courfi 

Two  vacancies  in  a  very  select  small  party 
for  Spain,  Morocco,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  the 
Nile,  January  22d.  Mrs.  E.  A.  KOBSON.  40 
Bruce  Ave  ,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Also  party  sailiug  July  7th  for  Europe, 
including  Oberammergau. 


CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  °eX>; 

health  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-tropic  Southern 
Arizona,  easily  reached  by  the  Santa  Fe.  Climate 
f  costless,  rainless,  sunny.  In  mid-winter  ride  moun. 
tain  trails,  shoot  quail,  play  tennis  or  swim  out- 
doors. High-class  hotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouses.  Write  for  booklet. 
A.  W.CHAFFEE,  Mgr,,  Box  K,    Hot  Springs,  Ariz. 

Egypt  si»d  Palestine $000 

Itritlsli  Isles  Tour 35© 

OberiunmereriMi  Special 35© 

llci'liift- At  liens- Koine-London       4©© 
S.  H.  LONGLEY,  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 


5 


EUROPEAN  TOTTR  S.—  Parties 
Limited— Good  Hotels.  $170  up.  Best 
References.  Davidson's  Tours, 
5931  Perm  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


OKI  l>:.\'T— Five  weeks  in  Egypt— Palestine. 
OIIIIIIMMIIII.H       Klevdi  Tours. 
Milt  I  II  CAPE— With  or  without  Russia. 
AKT    TOCK—  Italy  to  England. 

Our  leaders  show  you  much  modern  life 
THE  CUAUTAI  QUA  TOUKS  APPI.ETON,  WIS. 


£ 


Europe.  Comprehensive,  leisurely  tour6. 
Splendid  leaders,  reasonable  rates. 
Organizers  of  small  parties  wanted. 
American  Travel  Club.       Wilmington,  Del. 


WINTER  TOUR 


Three  mouths.  Strictly 
first-class  ;  five  young 
ladies;  Southern  route.  Italy,  Riviera.  Sprin!  Tom- 
May.    Passion  Play.    References.    Box  805,  Lit,  Dig. 


A  DAY  in  CAPERNAUM 
A  busy    day  in  Christ's   ministry. 
l2mo.    Cloth.  75  cts.  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co. 


ROUND   February  8th 

$1475   THE  WORLD 

Passion  $240- 

Play    EUROPE  (60  days)  and  up 

Educational  Tours.  Preparatory  Reading 

llll     BOSTON    TRAVEL,    SOCIETY 

304  Ilerkeley  llliU..  Boston 


Want  a 
Winter 
Resort  ? 


I've    visited    most  all 
of    them  —  know     all 
their  ins  and  outs,  give 
information   from   per- 
sonal knowledge.    Call 
or  write.    NO  FEES. 
Send  for  my  selected  list 
BERTHA  II I  I I  \  I  It.  America's  Resort   Hiir.-an 
11188  Broadway  at  25th  Street         New  York  City 


ANNA  E.  HILL'S 

Private  Parties  to 

Europe 

(The    Passion    Play) 

Spring  and  Summer 

of  1910 

(Eleventh  Season) 

Miss  ANNA  E.HII.L,The 


Why  not  make  someone, 
yourself  perhaps,  a  Christ- 
masGift  of  a  trip  to  Europe? 
It&ly,Switzerland,  Germany 
Holland,  Belgium.  France, 
England,  and  Scotland. 

First-Class    S.    S.       Best 
Hotels.  No  care,  no  respon- 
sibility. 
St.James,  Springfield,  71  ass. 


Florida's 
unique 
Planta- 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

tion  Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  regions. 
Hunting  and  fishing.  500  acres  orange 
groves.  Modern  accommodations.  Open 
Dec.  15th.  Write  for  terms  and  booklet 
H.  GUY  N1CKERS0N,  Florence  Villa  P.  0.,  Fla. 


GREECE 


oiti  it  \mi  1  it*.  \i 

p\i  ivini': 

IT  UK  II     EGVPT 

Eleventh  season.    Variety  of  tour*  at  dif- 
ferent datos  »nd  prices.     Write  for  booklet. 

11   w.  in  \ \  1  \«.  &  co. 

102  Congregational  House         Boston,  Mass. 


EUROFESSJhfi ldeal  Wa* 


Ideal  Tours,  Box  1055         Plttshure 
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TOPICS   OF  THE  DAY 


PROSPERITY'S  CROP  OF  STRIKES 

STRIKES  and  rumors  of  strikes  have  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  press  dispatches  of  the  past  few  weeks.  These 
disturbances,  as  /'he  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out,  altho  in 
themselves  economically  wasteful,  are  the  normal  accompaniment 
of  a  rising  tide  of  industrial  prosperity.  They  are  labor's  demand 
for  a  share  in  the  increasing  profits  of  industry.  Thus  in  the 
Northwest  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America  recently 
asked  for  a  wage-increase  of  60  cents  a  day.  and.  failing  to  get  if. 
called  a  strike  which  for  a  time,  testifies  the  St.  Paul  Pispatch, 
"brought  the  freight  movement  of  that  section  to  a  standstill  and 
caused  the  temporary  closing  of  many  industries."  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  rumors  of  a  general  strike  for  higher  wages  among  the 
railroad  employees  of  the  whole  country,  and  by  newspaper  pre- 
dictions that  the  coal-mineis  of  Pennsylvania  would  soon  enforce 
theit  demands  for  better  remuneration  in  the  same  way.  For  some 
months  a  strike  has  been  in  progress  among  the  tin-plate  workers 
in  one  of  the  Western  works  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, and  last  week  the  leaders  of  organized  labor,  in  convention 
in  Pittsburg,  formally  declared  war  on  that  L;reat  corporation  as  .1 
whole  because  of  its  refusal  to  "recognize  the  unions."  Many 
other  strikes  are  now  under  way.  but  the  majority  of  them  are  of 
little  effect  or  interest  outside  their  own  immediate  localities.  A 
strike  of  stone-workers  in  certain  Indiana  limestone  quarries  at 
the  end  of  last  month,  however,  seriously  affected  building-opera- 
tions in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities,  and  the  present  strike 
of  the  girl  shirtwaist-makers  in  New  York  has  features  of  national 
interest. 

No  other  labor  disturbance  is  so  far-reaching  in  its  effects  as  a 
railroad  strike  which  ties  up  transportation.  Thus,  during  the  first 
week  of  the  Western  switchmen's  strike,  altho  the  strikers  num- 
bered only  2,300,  milling  and  manufacturing  industries  in  a  large 
part  of  the  West  were  crippled  by  lack  of  material,  workmen  were 
thrown  out  of  work,  and  a  number  of  the  prairie  towns  were  threat- 
ened with  a  coal  and  food  famine.  These  facts,  together  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  trainmen  generally  throughout  the  country  are 
formulating  their  demands  for  higher  wages,  have  emphasized  the 
need  of  some  cheaper  method  than  the  strike  for  settling  differ- 
ences between  employer  and  employee.  Thus  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  remarks  that  "there  is  something  lacking  in  a  sys- 
tem which  throws  into  confusion  the  social  and  industrial  machinery 
of  the  country  merely  because  a  particular  group  of  employees  and 
their  employers  have  a  disagreement."  "Some  day,"  says  the 
Portland  Oregonian.  "the  great  American  public,  which  lies  be- 


tween the  upper  millstone  of  capital  and  the  nether  millstone  of 
labor,  will  make  a  protest  against  the  grinding  process  to  which  it 
is  now  being  subjected."  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult,  thinks  the 
same  paper,  to  devise  "some  plan  for  compulsory  arbitration  which 
would  provide  for  a  continuation  of  service  pending  the  settlement 
of  a  dispute."  Since  the  public  pays  the  bills,  as  well  as  filling 
the  role  of  the  "innocent  bystander,"  it  is  deserving,  urges  The 
Oregonian,  of  some  measure  of  protection.  The  Deseret  News, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  and  the  Washington  Post  are  among  the  many 
other  papers  which  advocate  compulsory  arbitration  in  the  case 
ol  railroad  strikes. 

All  immediate  fear  of  a  general  strike  on  the  Eastern  railroads 
was  allayed  by  President  Lee.  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen,  who  said  in  a  recent  telegram  to  President  Taft : 

"The  demands  of  the  train  employees  in  train  and  yard  service 
east  of  Chicago  can  not  take  proper  form  even  for  deliberate  con- 
sideration between  the  railway  officials  and  their  employees  before 
the  early  part  of  igio. 

"All  this  talk  about  a  strike  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trainmen  and  affiliated  organizations  is  absurd,  and  the  member- 
ship of  the  organization  fully  realize  it." 

Almost  simultaneously,  however,  Vice-President  Murdock,  of 
the  same  organization,  said  in  a  public  statement  : 

"  It  is  no  secret  that  we  have  long  felt  we  are  entitled  to  higher 
w  ages.  A  demand  for  them  was  deferred  two  years  ago,  when  the 
financial  panic  caused  a  pause." 

The  New  York  Sun  interviewed  a  number  of  Eastern  railroad 
presidents  and  other  officials  on  the  probability  of  strikes  among 
their  men  at  a  near  date,  and  it  reports  as  follows  : 

"A  few  railroad  officials  were  inclined  to  be  pessimistic,  but  the 
great  majority  believed  that  there  will  be  no  strike.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  general  view  of  the  matter  gathered  recently  from  the 
companies  : 

"That  the  granting  of  a  demand  for  higher  wages  at  the  present 
time  would  be  impracticable  for  many  reasons.  As  to  the  conten- 
tion of  Vice-President  Murdock,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  that  the  switchmen  here  should  be  paid  as  high  wages 
as  in  Chicago  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  freight  rates  in  the  West 
are  more  than  double  what  they  are  on  the  Eastern  roads.  West 
of  Chicago  the  rates  are  higher,  averaging  in  some  commodities 
1  cent  per  ton  per  mile,  while  in  the  East  the  railroads  would  be 
glad  to  get  half  a  cent  per  ton  per  mile.  The  rate  received  is 
sometimes  even  less  than  this.  With  regard  to  the  wage  question 
generally  and  the  expected  demands  all  around  for  increases  in 
wages,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  wages  of  1907  were  raised  after  a 
reduction  was  made  during  the  two  preceding  years,  when  there 
was  a  great  slump   in  railroad  business,  the  revival  in  business 
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beginning  in  the  latter  end  of  1906.  Wages  were  not  cut  during  the 
late  business  depression,  and  they  remain  and  are  now  at  the  same 
point  as  during  the  boom  year  of  1907.  One  railroad,  the  Boston 
&  Maine,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  men  to  accept  a  reduction 
during  the  business  depression.  .  .  .  Now  that  business  is  simply 
back  to  the  stage  of  1907  and  the  railroads  have  not  had  time  to 
recuperate,  the  men  demand  higher  wages  than  were  paid  in  boom 
times.  An  advance  in  railroad  rates  the  companies  regard  as  a 
dream  at  present  which  would  take  some  time  to  bring  to  reality. 
Even  if  agreed  to  it  would  have  to  receive  the  assent  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  The  expected  demands,  therefore, 
the  railroads  do  not  see  their  way  at  present  to  grant.  So  far  they 
have  not  been  made." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  agrees  with  the  railroad  officials  that  in- 
creased wages  would  mean  higher  freight  rates,  then  higher  prices, 
and  "thus  we  follow  the  line  to  find  that  the  expense  of  increased 
wages  to  the  railroad  employees  will  be  borne  by  the  consumers." 

Turning  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  against  the  Steel  Trust,  we  find  that  its  primary  object  is 
to  make  the  trust  reverse  its  "open-shop  "  policy.  The  "declara- 
tion" reads  in  part  as  follows  : 

"A  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  labor  has  arisen.  The  gigantic  trust 
— the  United  States  Steel  Corporation — is  using  its  great  wealth 
and  power  in  an  effort  to  rob  the  toilers  of  their  right  of  American 
manhood  and  of  the  opportunity^  to  resist  its  further  encroach- 
ments  

"  The  United  States  Steel  Corporation  has  declared  war  on  labor. 
In  its  secret  councils  this  corporation  has  decreed  that  the  only 
obstacle  to  its  complete  sway — organized  labor — shall  be  crusht. 
The  labor  organizations  consist  of  its  employees,  the  workers 
(their  wives  and  little  ones),  human  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  by  their 
labor  that  they  live  ;  they  have  no  purpose  other  than  safeguard- 
ing their  lives,  their  character,  their  future,  the  safety  of  the  Re- 
public, and  humanity. 

"These  factors  now  confront  each  other.  By  their  purposes, 
attitude,  and  actions  must  they  be  judged.  On  June  1,  1909,  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  proclaimed  its  decree  of  hostility 
toward  labor.  The  right  of  the  workers  to  associate  for  their 
common  protection  was  no  longer  to  be  recognized  or  tolerated. 
Accompanying  that  decree  was  a  notice  of  a  further  reduction  in 
the  already  scant  wages  of  the  workers.  The  decree  went  into 
effect  on  July  1,  1909." 

After  calling  upon  all  labor  organizations  to  assist  in  organizing 
the  employees  of  the  Steel  Trust  the  document  continues  : 

"  In  view  of  the  great  wrongs  perpetrated  by  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  not  only  against  the  workers  but  the  whole  pub- 
lic generally,  we  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this 
conference  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  such  members  of  either  house  of 
Congress  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
before  them  the  grievances  from  which  labor  suffers  at  the  hands 
of  this  corporation  and  that  the  committee  herein  provided  demand 
a  thorough  investigation  as  to  the  legality  of  the  actions  and  the 
existence  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation." 

The  officers  of  the  Steel  Trust  are  reported  to  be  little  disturbed 
by  this  threat.     Says  a  Pittsburg  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"The  40,000  workmen  of  the  Corporation  who  hold  stock  and 
draw  dividends  from  the  profits  of  the  Corporation  are  looked  to 
stand  fast  no  matter  what  action  may  betaken  by  the  labor-unions. 

"It  has  been  decided  to  issue  to  the  stockholding  workmen  a 
statement,  now  being  prepared,  in  which  it  will  be  set  forth  just 
what  profits  have  been  paid  to  them  since  their  purchase  of  stock, 
what  the  stock  is  now  worth  in  cash,  etc.  This  it  is  expected  will 
rouse  the  fighting  blood  of  the  stockholding  workmen  and  will 
prepare  them  to  battle  against  the  165,000  employees  of  the  Cor- 
poration who  have  never  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  buy 
the  stock  with  their  earnings. 

"  It  is  expected  that  at  least  10,000  more  workmen  will  take  advan- 
tage of  another  issue  of  stock  to  be  offered  soon  and  with  50, 000  of 
its  best  workmen  in  the  mills,  each  a  stockholder,  the  Corporation 
hopes  to  bid  defiance  to  any  move  to  close  its  mills." 

The  waistmakers'  strike  in  New  York  City  has  also  resolved  it- 


self into  a  fight  for  the  "recognition  of  the  union."  Altho  more 
than  half  of  the  original  30,000  strikers  have  gone  back  to  work  in 
response  to  various  concessions  by  their  employers,  the  remainder, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  are  still  holding  out.  Says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  : 

"  The  present  strike  has  a  social  significance  quite  beyond  the 
questions  immediately  at  issue.  It  is  our  first  great  woman's 
strike,  and  as  such  it  signalizes  in  a  dramatic  fashion  woman's  in- 
vasion into  the  field  of  industry." 

Women  of  wealth  and  social  prominence  have  championed  the 
girls  in  this  struggle,  Miss  Anne  Morgan,  the  daughter  of  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan,  even  joining  the  Woman's  Trade-Union  League  to 
emphasize  her  interest  in  the  cause.     Says  the  New  York  World: 

"  Not  the  least  notable  feature  of  the  waistmakers'  strike,  a  labor 
quarrel  in  other  respects  remarkable,  is  the  degree  of  moral  and 
financial  support  secured  by  the  strikers  in  quarters  to  which 
aggrieved  labor  does  not  ordinarily  look  for  recognition.  .  .  . 
When  male  employees  go  on  strike  they  do  not  expect  assistance 
from  Fifth  Avenue  or  Wall  Street 

"  The  strike  in  all  its  aspects — in  the  energy  with  which  it  has 
been  conducted  under  feminine  leadership,  its  general  orderliness 
and  decorum,  and  the  support  given  it  by  women  of  social  promi- 
nence—is destined  to  become  noteworthy  in  the  annals  of  labor 
disputes.  Far  beyond  any  question  of  wages  or  hours  of  work  it 
will  have  accomplished  something  if  it  helps  enlist  working-women 
and  women  of  wealth  in  a  common  sympathy." 


SMOOTHING  THE  WAY   FOR  THE 
CORPORATION   TAX 

"'HE  unpopularity  of  the  President's  pet  measure,  the  corpora - 
*■  tion  tax,  is  not  confined  entirely  to  the  400,000  corporations 
affected,  says  a  high  commercial  authority.  The  Washington  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  declares  that 
it  is  "universally  denounced,"  and  "distasteful  to  all  classes,"  and 
asserts  that  the  Congressional  leaders  would  be  glad  to  see  it  "go 
by  the  board."  On  the  other  hand  a  bill  to  repeal  it,  introduced 
by  Representative  Southwick,  has  met  with  no  open  encourage- 
ment. In  explanation  of  this  the  dispatch  points  out  that  "the 
Administration  is  firmly  behind  the  tax,"  since  its  enactment  was 
"the  only  personal  victory  of  much  moment  that  President  Taft 
carried  away  from  the  tariff  struggle."  Senator  Aldrich,  it  will  be 
remembered,  predicted  that  the  tax  would  not  last  over  two  years. 
"It  is  beyond  doubt,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tax  was  not  due  to  its  merits,  but  to  fear  that  unless  it 
were  passed  a  broader  income  tax  might  be  precipitated." 

This  tax,  if  not  repealed  before  that  time,  or  invalidated  by  the 
courts,  will  go  into  effect  the  first  day  of  next  July,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  has  sent  out  a  bulletin  of  explanations  to> 
smooth  its  path.  Secretary  MacVeagh's  bulletin  of  rules  for  ap- 
plying the  tax  admits  the  "  imminence  of  suits  designed  to  test  the 
act,"  and  acknowledges  that  in  some  aspects  the  law  has  proved 
difficult  to  soften.     He  describes  the  intent  of  the  law  as  follows : 

"  1.  That  the  law  is  a  revenue  measure  and  should  be  construed 
liberally  for  the  purpose  of  producing  revenue  for  the  Government. 

"2.  That  the  real  intent  of  the  law  is  to  collect  a  tax  of  1  per 
cent,  on  the  net  income,  less  $5,000,  of  the  individual  corporation, 
joint-stock  company,  or  association  liable  to  the  tax." 

Defining  "net  income,"  upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be  levied,  the 
bulletin  says  : 

"The  term  'net  income  '  as  used  in  this  law  means  not  only  net 
profits  arising  from  the  operation  of  the  principal  business  of  the 
corporation,  but  all  items  of  income  received  from  other  sources, 
such  as  investments,  holdings  in  other  companies  and  businesses, 
etc.  The  expression  'net  income  '  is  used  because  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  its  embracing  amounts  of  income  received  from 
thdse  out-side  sources,  whereas  there  might  be  some  question  as  to 
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"serving  the  people." 

—  Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  Xorth  American 


Copyrighted  by  the  New  York  "Times." 

WHO'S   WHO    IN   WASHINGTON. 

— Mayer  in  the  New  York  Timts. 
CARTOON    RAPS   AT   "UNCLE   JOE." 


whether  or  not  sucli  items  would  be  included  in  the  expressions 

4net  profits  '  or 'net  earnings.' 

"  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  purpose  of  the  law  was  not  to  put 
a  tax  on  receipts,  but  a  tax  on  profits  ;  and  that  the  terms  'gross 
income  '  and  'net  income'  are  used  because,  while  they  are  practi- 
cally identical  with  'gross  profits'  and  'net  profits,'  they  are  yet 
more  embracive  and  consequently  permit  a  more  comprehensive 
administration  of  the  law." 

To  simplify  the  collection  of  the  tax,  corporations  are  divided 
into  six  classes,  as  follows  :  banks  and  other  financial  institutions  ; 
insurance  companies;  transportation  companies;  manufacturing 
companies;  mercantile  companies  ;  and  miscellaneous. 

While  many  papers  have  faith  in  the  measure,  and  believe  that 
its  influence  will  be  salutary  in  bringing  corporations  into  the  open, 
we  find  a  strong  note  of  dissatisfaction  in  such  papers  as  the  New 
York.  Journal  of  Commerce,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger,  while  a  Washington  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  informs  us  that  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  has  received  thousands  of  complaints  from  all  over  the 
country  against  three  features  of  the  law,  as  follows  : 

"Corporations  of  comparatively  minor  national  importance,  but 
of  large  local  significance,  complain  that  the  publicity  to  be  given 
their  reports  under  the  law  will  either  encourage  their  largest  rivals 
to  build  a  competing  plant  near  them,  if  business  is  good,  or  will 
result  in  cutthroat  competition,  or  an  attempt  to  ruin  their  credit. 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  them  out  of  business. 

"  Many  mercantile  and  manufacturing  establishments,  and  some 
railroads,  have  complained  against  the  provision  of  the  law  requir- 
ing an  inventory,  or  its  equivalent,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year. 

"Many  grain-elevator  and  some  mercantile  establishments  have 
complained  against  the  interest  clause,  which  provides  that  inter- 
est on  indebtedness  in  excess  of  the  capitalization  of  the  concern 
shall  not  be  deducted  from  the  gross  receipts  in  establishing  the 
net  income  upon  which  the  tax  is  to  be  paid." 

Of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  definition  of  "net  income" 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  says  : 

"  His  differentiation  of  'net  income  '  from  'net  profits  '  and  'net 
earnings  '  is  not  precisely  the  same  as  that  already  indicated  by  the 
Attorney-General,  and  it  is  at  many  points  at  variance  with  the 
•common  acceptation  of  these  terms  among  accountants.  But  as 
the  responsibility  of  laying  and  collecting  this  new  tax  rests  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  his  definition — or  his  mode  of  com- 
putation— is  the  one  that  will  have  to  be  accepted." 

And  it  adds  : 

"That  the  corporation  tax  has  thus  far  excited  so  little  practical 
interest  is  accounted  for  by  the  very  general  doubt  of  its  validity." 


Says  The  Times: 

"We  now  have  a  bill  which  the  Treasury  understands  differently 
from  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  which  a  little  volume  is  neces- 
sary to  explain  to  the  taxpayers  with  indifferent  success.  .  .  . 
There  is  respectable  accounting  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  Treasury  has  made  the  law  workable  by  the  construction  which 
it  has  placed  upon  its  terms.  There  are  other  accountants  who 
still  contend  that  the  law  is  unworkable  as  a  whole,  and  that  its 
partial  enforcement  will  discriminate  between  those  paying  and 
those  escaping  payment.  And  there  are,  of  course,  lawyers  eager 
to  accept  a  brief  against  the  validity  of  the  tax,  and  clients  equally 
eager  to  retain  such  legal  advisers.  A  contest  over  the  tax  is  cer- 
tain, for  there  is  no  sanction  in  public  opinion  for  the  payment  of 
a  tax  with  such  a  history  and  deficiency  of  merit.  A  simple  statute 
may  fall  into  innocuous  desuetude  when  condemned  by  public 
opinion.  It  is  different  with  a  tax  under  such  conditions.  It  must 
be  collected.  That  fact  is  reason  enough  certainly  for  the  redraft- 
ing of  the  law,  and  even  for  the  repeal." 

Less  hostile,  apparently,  is  the  attitude  of  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial, which  is  regarded  as  a  corporation  organ.     We  read  : 

"  A  careful  reading  of  the  bulletin  issued  yesterday  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department  analyzing  the  intent  of  the  Federal  corporation- 
tax  law,  defining  what  the  department  considers  'net  income  '  and 
detailing  the  manner  in  which  the  various  interstate  corporations 
affected  shall  prepare  and  submit  their  annual  reports  leaves  an 
impression  that  the  objections  raised  to  the  department's  require- 
ments under  the  act — chiefly  by  public  and  private  accountants — 
are  not  so  serious  as  had  originally  been  represented 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  President  Taft  in  a  special  message 
commended  this  compulsory-publicity  provision  of  the  bill  when 
pending  as  its  most  desirable  feature  ;  so,  presumably,  the  Admin- 
istration will  be  'more  than  pleased'  at  the  operation  of  the  law  no 
matter  whether  or  not  it  proves  to  be  a  good  revenue-getter  at  the 
outset  or  whether  or  not  its  enforcement  leads  to  harassing  and 
expensive  litigation." 

As  to  the  possible  revenues  from  this  tax  The  Commercial  says  : 

"If  it  be  assumed  that  400,000  companies  will  be  found  to  have 
net  incomes  this  year  in  excess  of  $5,000  each  and  that  this  excess 
averages  $1,000 — an  extremely  low  estimate — then  the  aggregate 
corporation  income  to  be  taxed  would  be  $400,000,000,  and  at  1  per 
cent,  this  would  yield  a  revenue  of  $4,000,000  to  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment for  the  first  year — a  very  respectably  sized  fee  for  the  mere 
'privilege  '  of  doing  an  interstate-corporation  business,  as  the  Ad- 
ministration interprets  this  tax  on  incomes  to  be  levied,  obviously, 
under  a  plain  prohibition  of  the  Constitution. 

"But  when  we  consider  the  scores  upon  scores  or  even  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  interstate  corporations  whose  net  annual  incomes 
are  up  in  the  millions  of  dollars,  it  will  be  clear  that  the  average 
net  income  above  $5,000  will  be  enormously  in  excess  of  $1,000. 
Here  is  the  Steel  Corporation,  for  instance,  whose  gross  earnings 
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for  190S  were  $482,307,840  which,  after  deducting  all  manufacturing 
and  operating  expenses,  interest,  taxes,  debts  of  subsidiary  com- 
panies, and  all  other  items  of  output,  left  a  balance  of  $45, 634,679 
for  distribution  in  dividends  ;  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
had  a  reported  net  income  of  S35, 719,306  for  its  fiscal  year  1908; 
while  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company's  net  income  for  190S 
— lines  both  east  and  west  of  Pittsburg  and  all  other  systems  owned, 
operated,  controlled  by  or  affiliated  in  interest  with  the  parent  cor- 
poration— was  $99,855,748.  Is  it  therefore  wholly  unthinkable 
that  these  400,000  interstate  corporations  will  show  for  this  year 
1909  an  aggregate  taxable  net  income  of  somewhere  around  $2,000.- 
000,000  and  that  the  Federal  Government  would  derive  from  it — it 
the  tax  were  to  be  collected — a  revenue  of  $20,000,000  ?  " 


Appeals  in  the  Standard-Oil  case, 
the  New  York  Times  we  read  : 


In  a  Washington  dispatch  to 


JUSTICE  LURTON  AND   HIS  CRITICS 

CRITICISM  along  three  lines  greets  the  President's  nomination 
of  Circuit  Judge  Horace  Harmon  Lurton,  of  Tennessee,  to 
fill  the  vacancy  on  the  bench  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
caused  by  the  death  of  Rufus  VV.  Peckham.     In  the  first  place  it 


THE    NEW   SUPREME-COURT  JUSTICE. 

Judge  Lurton  is  described  by  a  friend  as  belonging  to  that  school 
of  lawyers  which  places  the  emphasis  upon  property  rights  rather 
than  upon  personal  rights. 

was  pointed  out  that  Judge  Lurton  is  already  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  which  means  that  he  will  be  free  to  retire  in  five  years. 
Would  it  not  have  been  better,  say  these  objectors,  if  the  President 
had  chosen  a  younger  man  who,  having  mastered  the  business  oi 
the  court,  could  have  been  expected  to  remain  on  the  bench  in 
active-  servic  e  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ?  Another  objection  was 
that  he  comes  from  the  Sixth  Circuit,  which  is  already  represented 
by  Justice  Harlan  and  Justice  Day,  whereas  the  Second  Circuit  is 
not  represented  at  all.  'Fhe  third  ground  of  criticism  was  the  sus- 
picion that  by  temperament  and  training  the  Tennessee  judge  is 
ultra-conservative  if  not  reactionary.  Thus  certain  "  insurgent  " 
Republican  Senators  are  said  to  fear,  from  his  past  decisions,  that 
his  influence  will  be  for  a  reversal  oi   the  derision  of  the  Court  of 


"They  have  been  examining  the  decisions  he  has  rendered  on 
the  Circuit  bench,  and  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the  view  taken 
by  Judge  Lurton  in  a  wide  range  of  cases.  One  which  is  cited  as 
an  example  was  his  action  in  the  so-called  Keene-Harriman  case. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  James  R.  Keene,  the  New  York  broker, 
undertook  to  get  an  injunction  against  the  late  E.  H.  Harriman 
preventing  Harriman  from  voting  certain  Southern  Pacific  stock 
which  had  been  purchased  by  the  Lhiion  Pacific  Railroad. 

"Imlge  Lurton  refused  the  injunction,  and  the  merger  was 
effected.  Now  the  Government  is  engaged  in  a  suit  under  the 
Sherman  Law  to  dissolve  that  very  merger,  and  if  it  wins  in  the 
Circuit  Court  and  Judge  Lurton  is  confirmed,  he  will  be  on  the 
Supreme  bench  when  the  appeal  is  decided.  Decisions  in  other 
casesare  held  to  show  a  similar  trend  of  mind  in  Judge  Lurton." 

Organized  labor,  according  to  the  Springfield  Republican,  is 
especially  bitter  toward  Judge  Lurton  "because  of  his  decision 
under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act."  The  New  York  Call 
(Socialist)  says  of  him  : 

"Horace  H.  Lurton  showed  the  reactionary  disposition  of  his 
mind  and  his  admiration  for  the  institution  of  slavery  while  still  a 
young  man.  Born  and  brought  up  in  Kentucky,  a  border  State  in 
which  the  people  were  divided  in  their  attitude  toward  the  slave 
power,  young  Lurton  abandoned  his  studies  and  joined  the  Army 
of  the  Confederacy.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  became  a 
lawyer  and  at  one  time  was  a  partner  of  Joseph  W.  Bailey,  the 
Standard-Oil  Senator  from  Texas.  Later  he  was  an  associate  of 
Judge,  now  President,  Taft  in  one  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Courts.  That  the  opinions  of  a  man  of  these  antecedents  and  asso- 
ciations are  not  of  a  strikingly  progressive  nature,  goes  without 
saying." 

Before  his  nomination  was  announced  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  a  progressive  Republican  paper,  said  : 

"  From  the  standpoint  of  the  progressive  Republicans  nothing 
Mr.  Taft  could  do,  not  even  his  continued  alliance  with  the  Aldrich- 
Cannon  combination,  could  prove  so  effectively  reactionary  as 
would  the  appointment  of  Judge  Lurton  to  succeed  the  late  Justice 
Peckham." 

Nor  is  similar  criticism  lacking  in  the  Southern  Democratic 
press,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Judge  is  a  Democrat.  A  corre- 
spondent sent  to  Judge  Lurton's  home  town  by  the  Atlanta 
Journal  (Dem.)  reports  as  follows  : 

"Nashville,  Tenn.  —  I  came  here  to  see  what  kind  of  a  reputation 
his  neighbors  give  to  Judge  Horace  H.  Lurton,  who  has  been 
picked  by  President  Taft  to  succeed  Justice  Peckham  on  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

"'The  railroads  and  the  corporations  of  Tennessee  will  be  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  Judge  Lurton's  appointment,'  said  the  first 
man  I  asked.  'He  has  served  them  here  in  Tennessee  long  and 
faithfully,  and  they  will  be  glad  to  see  him  promoted  to  the  larger 
field.' 

"  I  asked  what  evidence  there  was  of  friendliness  between  Judge 
Lurton  and'the  railroads.  '  The  familiar  designation,  "  Private-Car 
Lurton,"'  the  lawyer  answered.  'I  suppose  you've  heard  what 
everybody  knows  throughout  this  section  of  the  South  about  Judge 
Lurton's  habitual  use  of  private  cars  furnished  bv  the  railroads. 
Up  to  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn  Law,  Judge  Lurton  scarcely 
moved  without  the  private  car.' 

"True  enough,  everywhere  I  went  I  found  tales  of  Lurton's  pri- 
vate cars.  Not  for  business  merely  did  he  use  them,  but  he  gave 
private-car  parties.  Once  he  took  a  party  of  young  friends,  men 
and  women,  through  the  West,  including  a  visit  to  the  Yellowstone. 
On  such  occasions  the  railroads  furnished  not  only  the  cars,  but 
the  chef,  the  provisions,  and  all  the  little  extras  that  go  to  make  a 
junket  of  this  sort  complete." 

The  press  as  a  whole,  however,  seem  inclined  to  ignore  this 
complaint  of  the  radicals.  The  other  objections  they  recognize 
only  to  brush  aside.  Thus  to  the  assertion  that  Judge  Lurton's 
circuit  is  disproportionately  represented  on  the  Supreme  bench 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  replies  that  "this  is  only  a  narrow 
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THE   LATE  KING   LEOPOLD, 

Who  has  been  described  as  "  the  most  curious 
character-study  in  history." 


ELIZABETH, 

Who  will  bring  to  the  public  life  of  Belgium 
something  it  has  long  lacked — a  queen. 

ROYALTY    IN   TRANSITION. 


ALBERT,   THE    NEW    KING, 

Is  said  to  be  in  every  respect  a    striking 
contrast  to  his  uncle. 


consideration,  since  the  great  court  belongs  to  no  locality,  but  to 
the  whole  country."  To  those  who  emphasize  Judge  Lurton's  age 
the  New  York  Sun  retorts  that  "the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 
should  not  be  a  school  for  young  or  middle-aged  judges,"  and  adds  : 

"The  length  of  time  during  which  he  will  be  able  to  serve 
the  people  is  not  a  matter  of  controlling  importance;  it  is  enough 
that  he  is  the  best  man  now.  There  will  be  plenty  of  others  avail- 
able for  appointment  when  such  a  judge  retires;  meanwhile  the 
greatest  judicial  ability  procurable  will  have  been  devoted  to  the 
public  welfare." 

Says  the  Philadelphia  Press  (Rep.) : 

"The  best  guaranty  of  Judge  Lurton's  fitness  is  the  fact  that 
President  Taft,  who  served  with  him  in  the  same  Circuit,  knows 
his  work,  capacity,  and  merit  thoroughly  and  gives  him  his  indorse- 
ment by  selecting  him  for  the  first  Supreme-Court  vacancy  during 
his  term.     This  will  satisfy  most  people." 


KING  LEOPOLD 

THE  most  curious  character  study  in  history,  perhaps,  was 
offered  by  the  late  King  Leopold  of  Belgium,  says  the  New- 
York  Sun.  "A  good  king  and  a  bad  husband  and  father;  too 
tender-hearted  to  sign  the  death  warrant  of  a  criminal,  yet  the 
heartless  exploiter  of  the  Kongo  natives  ;  perhaps  the  shrewdest 
businessman  living,  altho  the  most  profligate  prince  in  Europe: 
up-to-date  statesman,  enlightened  promoter  of  industry  and  com- 
merce, art  connoisseur,  benefactor  of  his  people,  domestic  tyrant, 
spendthrift,  gambler,  embezzler,  hero  of  a  hundred  scandals,"  he 
was  "  a  man  of  contradictions."  Leopold's  long  reign  of  forty -four 
years  was  at  first  uneventful  and  he  was  generally  regarded  as 
"an  able  man  confined  in  a  small  sphere."  Later,  his  harsh  treat- 
ment of  his  daughters  and  the  widely  circulated  stories  of  his  gal- 
lantries darkened  his  reputation,  and  the  world  began  to  look  upon 
him  as  a  royal  Don  Juan.  In  his  official  capacity  as  King  of  the 
Belgians,  however,  he  has  been  given  credit  for  industry,  admin- 
istrative talent,  tact,  and  patriotic  zeal,  and  as  the  New  York  Trib- 
une puts  it  :  "  By  his  able  management  of  his  country's  affairs  he 
placed  that  insignificant  State  on  a  plane  of  great  domestic  pros- 
perity and  world-wide  importance  and  won  the  credit  of  being  one 
of  the  most  astute  monarchs  in  history." 


The  New  York  Herald  calls  him  "one  of  the  active  and  forceful 
monarchs  of  his  time."  continuing: 

"Grandson  on  his  mother's  side  of  King  Louis  Philippe  of  the 
French,  he  inherited  an  appreciation  of  the  gayer  side  of  life,  but 
this  never  interfered  with  the  most  conscientious  discharge  of  all 
duties  of  State,  nor  with  the  prosecution  of  far-reaching  business 
enterprises. 

"The  greatest  of  American  financiers  who  measured  swords  with 
King  Leopold  in  China  declared  him  to  be  'the  cleverest  man  of 
affairs  he  ever  met.'  Under  his  long  reign  of  forty- four  years 
Belgium  made  marvelous  progress  in  population,  wealth,  and  well- 
being,  and  even  his  bitterest  parliamentary  antagonists  will  mourn 
his  loss." 

In  outlining  the  career  of  Leopold  the  Springfield  Repttblican 
remarks  that  the  scandals  of  his  private  life  would  have  been  ig- 
nored "if  his  good  name  had  not  been  destroyed  throughout  the 
world  by  the  exposure  of  his  ruthless  and  shocking  misrule  in  the 
Kongo  Free  State."  Other  papers  agree  that  as  the  creator  and 
ruler  of  this  African  domain- he  has  made  his  mark  in  history.  To 
quote  from  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  Tribune : 

"The  dominant  achievement  of  his  reign,  and  the  thing  for  which, 
in  his  public  aspects,  he  will  be  most  remembered,  was  the  acqui- 
sition and  development  of  the  Kongo  State  and  its  ultimate  trans- 
fer from  the  King's  personal  estate  to  the  Belgian  nation,  thus 
putting  that  kingdom  among  the  important  colonial  powers.  The 
world-wide  controversy  over  his  administration  of  that  domain  is 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  Indeed.it  is  by  no  means  yet  ended. 
Seldom  have  sides  been  more  passionately  taken.  Some  have  in- 
sisted and  still  insist  that  he  played  throughout  the  part  of  a  pure 
and  unselfish  philanthropist,  while  others  as  earnestly  portray  him 
as  an  execrable  tyrant.  There  may  never  be  general  agreement 
on  the  subject,  but  it  must  be  confest  that  thus  far  the  weight  of 
evidence  strongly  indicates  that  there  were  gross  abuses  in  the 
Kongo  administration  and  a  deplorable  perversion  of  the  purpose 
for  which  the  State  was  originally  supposed  to  be  founded,  the 
King's  personal  responsibility  being  a  matter  for  interesting  specu- 
lation." 

Other  editors  are  less  hesitant.  The  Boston  Advertiser  alludes 
to  the  "shameful  history"  of  Leopold's  conduct  of  the  Kongo  and 
of  his  own  life,  and  asserts  further  : 

"He  will  stand  ;  s  a  fearful  example  for  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  centuries.  He  has  attained  a 
niche  in  history,  but  it  is  not  an  enviable  one.  His  life  was  useful 
largely  as  indicating  what  monarchs  and  all  men  should  avoid." 
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WHAT  TO   DO   WITH  ZELAYA 

THE  determination  to  hale  Mr.  Zelaya  to  prison  and  try  him 
for  murder  still  pervades  our  State  Department  at  Washing- 
ton, say  the  correspondents  at  the  capital,  in  spite  of  his  self- 
abnegation  in  resigning  the  presidency  of  Nicaragua  just  to  please 
the  United  States.  The  New  York  Tribune's  correspondent  de- 
clares that  Zelaya's  resignation,  "  welcome  as  it  is,  has  by  no  means 
removed  him  from  the  attention  of  this  Government,"  and  nobody 
in  Washington  believes  his  retirement  "mitigates  his  personal  peril 
as  a  defendant  before  the  bar  at  which  Mr.  Knox  arraigned  him  on 
the  charge  substantially  of  murder  in  the  first  degree."  The  cor- 
respondent of  The  Sun  says  similarly  : 

"  It  is  believed  here  that  Secretary  Knox  will  take  steps  to  pre- 
vent Zelaya  from  escaping  from  Nicaragua  until  the  responsibility 
for  the  deaths  of  the  two  Americans  has  been  definitely  settled. 
It  is  not  believed  here  that  the  Mexican  Government  will  go  to  the 
extreme  of  attempting  to  protect  Zelaya  from  any  punishment  which 
Secretary  Knox  may  determine  to  impose  on  him. 

"Secretary  Knox  is  determined,  however,  to  eliminate  Zelaya 
from  Central-American  politics  permanently 

"  Zelaya  is  wealthy  and  if  he  were  permitted  to  reside  at  Managua 
he  would  still  retain  a  strong  influence  in  Nicaraguan  politics. 
After  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  he  shall  be  punished  per- 
sonally for  the  deaths  of  the  two  Americans  is  determined,  it  is 
probable  that  the  United  States  will  insist  on  his  banishment  from 
Central  America." 

In  his  letter  of  resignation  Zelaya  speaks  pretty  bitterly  of  our 
part  in  his  downfall.     He  declares  : 

"The  painful  circumstances  in  which  the  country  is  plunged  call 
for  acts  of  abnegation  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  good  citizens, 
who  are  the  witnesses  of  the  oppression  of  the  Republic  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  fate. 

"The  country  is  staggering  under  shameless  revolution,  which 
threatens  the  nation's  sovereignty,  and  a  foreign  nation  unjustly 
intervenes  in  our  affairs,  publicly  providing  the  rebels  with  arms, 
which  has  resulted  only  in  their  being  defeated  everywhere  through 
the  heroism  of  our  troops. 

"To  avoid  further  bloodshed,  and  for  the  reason  that  the  revolu- 
tionists have  declared  that  they  would  put  down  their  arms  when 
I  surrender  the  executive  power,  I  hereby  rplace  in  the  hands  of 
the  National  Assembly  the  abandonment  of  the  remainder  of  my 
term  of  office,  which  is  to  be  filled  by  a  substitute  of  their  choosing, 
with  the  hope  that  this  will  result  in  good  to  Nicaragua,  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  peace,  and  particularly  the  suspension  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  United  States,  to  which  I  do  not  wish  to  give  a  pretext 
for  intervention." 

The  determination  of  the  State  Department  to  hold  Zelaya  per- 
sonally responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  two  Americans  captured 
while  aiding  the  insurgents  is  exprest  in  Congress  in  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Senator  Rayner,  of  Maryland,  providing  that — 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  be  authorized  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  for'the  apprehension  of  Zelaya,  the  alleged  per- 
petrator of  this  crime,  and  to  bring  him  to  trial  therefor  ;  and  that 
he  be  further  authorized  to  use  whatever  methods  and  processes 
may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  this  purpose." 

This  plan  is  heartily  indorsed  by  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
which  remarks  : 

"What  happened  to  Maximilian  will  probably  happen  to  Zelaya 
also,  and  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  now  on  his  knees  will  not  make 
the  way  easier  for  him.  Zelaya  must  get  out,  and  if  he  escapes 
with  his  life,  it  will  be  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  American 
Government." 

The  New  York  Times,  however,  thinks  the  scheme  "would  be 
only  feebly  characterized  if  we  should  call  it  ridiculous,"  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  avers  that  the  most  charitable  thing  to 
say  about  Senator  Rayner  is  "that  much  learning  about  Zelaya's 
outrages  hath  made  him  mad."  The  Jacksonville  Times-Union 
handles  the  proposition  as  "a  piece  of  buncombe,"  observing: 


"The  average  cornfield  negro  knows  that  a  man  committing  a 
crime  in  Nicaragua  can  not  be  punished  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  He  also  knows  that  he  can't  be  punished  under  a 
law  that  was  not  in  existence  when  the  crime  was  committed. 

"Of  course  an  armed  force  could  be  sent  to  Nicaragua  with  in- 
structions to  capture  and  kill  President  Zelaya.  Of  course  such 
instructions  could  be  carried  out,  but  there  would  be  no  more  legal 
justification  for  it  than  there  would  be  for  a  lynching.  Such  an  act 
would  put  a  blacker  stain  on  the  United  States  than  any  nation 
has  yet  worn." 


MORE  SUGAR  CROOKS  CAUGHT 

T  N  somewhat  cynical  humor  the  press  comment  on  the  discovery 
-*■  that  the  Sugar  Trust  failed  to  maintain  a  monopoly  of  its  in- 
genious and  profitable  devices  for  defrauding  the  Government. 
Investigations  instituted  by  special  prosecutor  Henry  L.  Stimson 
have  revealed  the  fact  that  the  Trust's  chief  rivals,  the  National 
Sugar  Refining  Company  and  Arbuckle  Brothers,  have  also  been 
increasing  their  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  Customs  by  under- 
weighing  at  the  docks  their  importations  of  crude  sugar.  Arbuckle 
Brothers  have  made  restitution  to  the  amount  of  $695,573.19,  which 
is  said  to  represent  that  firm's  shortage  in  the  payment  of  sugar 
duties  between  1898  and  1907.  Approximately  the  same  sum,  it  is 
said,  is  due  to  the  Government  from  the  National.  James  H.  Post,, 
president  of  the  latter  company,  is  quoted  by  a  New  York  Sun  re- 
porter as  saying : 

"Mr.  Stimson  appears  to  have  made  out  from  an  inspection  of 
our  books  that  the  Government  weighers  and  our  checkers  have 
been  turning  in  false  weights  on  the  sugar  the  National  has  been 
importing  for  eight  or  ten  years 

"The  executive  officials  of  this  company  have  no  cognizance  of 
the  fraud  that  Mr.  Stimson  says  has  been  perpetrated  with  enor- 
mous benefit  to  our  concern.  What  subordinates  may  have  done 
is  another  matter.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  that." 

In  regard  to  the  sum  paid  by  the  Arbuckle  Company  Mr.  Stimson 
says : 

"This  payment  has  been  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Attorney-General,  in  full 
payment  of  all  civil  claims  against  Messrs.  Arbuckle  Brothers. 

"  This  settlement  in  no  wise  affects  the  criminal  prosecution  of 
any  individuals  who  may  be  shown  to  have  been  responsible  for 
the  commission  of  frauds  in  respect  to  any  of  these  matters,  and 
the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  any  such  persons  will  be  vig- 
orously pushed." 

In  the  mean  time  the  prosecution  of  certain  Sugar-Trust  em- 
ployees for  defrauding  Uncle  Sam  has  resulted  in  the  conviction 
of  a  dock  superintendent  and  four  checkers.  In  his  final  argument 
to  the  jury  Mr.  Stimson  referred  as  follows  to  the  probability  of 
prosecution  for  the  men  "higher  up  "  : 

"  It  is  not  proper  for  me  to  say  whether  there  are  any  other  guilty 
parties  'higher  up,'  but  I  agree  entirely  with  what  counsel  has  said 
regarding  their  moral  responsibility,  and  I  consider  it  my  duty  to 
carry  on  this  investigation  until  all  the  guilty  parties  are  brought 
to  trial.  But  we  do  not  begin  to  build  a  house  by  putting  up  the 
ridge-pole.  We  begin  this  case  at  the  place  where  the  crime  was 
committed.  The  men  who  sat  beside  the  stanchion  in  which  was 
the  hole  and  the  spring  are  before  you.  If  you  find  that  these  men 
did  not  commit  any  crime,  it  will  be  impossible  to  go  higher  up, 
especially  as  the  identity  of  the  conspirators  higher  up,  if  any,  may 
be  locked  in  the  breasts  of  the  conspirators  here." 

As  new  ramifications  of  the  sugar  frauds  come  to  light  the  press 
seem  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  a  Congressional 
investigation,  at  the  proper  time.     Says  the  New  York  World: 

"The  Sugar  Trust  had  no  monopoly  of  the  business  of  robbing 
the  Government,  and  sooner  or  later  Congress  must  undertake  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  system  that  made  these  frauds  pos- 
sible. The  country  is  not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  lees 
than  the  whole  truth." 
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OUR   RESPONSIBILITY   IN    LIBERIA 

•'  TT  will  be  remembered,"  says  the  President  in  his  message  to 
»  Congress,  "that  the  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Republic  of  Liberia  springs  from  the  historical  fact  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic  by  the  colonization  of  American  citizens  of 
the  African  race."  Under  an  early  treaty  provision  the  United 
States  may  be  called  upon  for  advice  or  assistance,  and  last  year 
Liberia  availed  herself  of  this  right,  with  the  result  that  a  commis- 
sion was  sent  on  United  States  cruisers  to  Monrovia  to  investigate 
and  report  on  Liberian  conditions.  One  of  the  commissioners, 
Mr.  George  Sale,  writing  in  the  December  issue  of  The  World 
To-day  (Chicago),  asserts  that  this  is  Liberia's  "hour  of  need." 
and  quotes  Mr.  Root's  declaration — written  when  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State— that  "the  duty  of  the  United  States  toward  the  un- 
fortunate victims  of  the  slave  trade  was  not  completely  performed 
by  landing  them  on  the  coast  of  Africa,"  and  that  "our  nation  rests 
under  the  highest  obligation  to  assist  them  so  far  as  they  need 
assistance  toward  the  maintenance  of  free,  orderly,  and  prosperous 
civilized  society."  That  this  need  now  exists  is  the  substance  of 
Commissioner  Sale"s  unofficial  report  in  The  World  To-day,  from 
which  we  quote,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

"  Liberia  is  confronting  new  and  strange  tasks,  for  which  she  is 
ill  fitted.  Conducting  a  government  in  Africa  is  a  different  matter 
from  what  it  was  in  the  old  days 
before  the  partition  of  the  conti- 
nent. Abyssinia  on  the  east  and 
Liberia  on  the  west  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  continent  which  the 
black  man  now  holds.  Like  every 
other  portion  of  the  continent, 
these  portions  are  coveted  by 
the  European  Powers,  and  Li- 
beria finds  it  no  easy  task  to 
maintain  herself.  To  the  north 
lies  the  British  protectorate  of 
Sierra  Leone,  to  the  east  and 
south  the  French  territory  of  the 
Ivory  Coast.  England  and 
France  declare  that  they  have 
no  designs  on  Liberian  territory  ; 
but  each  is  suspicious  and  jealous 
of  the  other,  and  between  them 
Liberia  is  kept  in  a  constant 
state  of  apprehension.  And  not 
without  reason,  for  Liberia  has 
to-day  some  150  miles  less  coast 


line  than  she  had  in   1880,  and  her  neighbors  have  between  them 

that  much  more 

"But  Liberia  has  troubles  from  within  as  well  as  from  without ; 
for,  under  new  conditions,  the  old  and  ever-present  problem  assumes 
new  importance  and  becomes  more  pressing — the  problem  of  the 
hinterland  and  its  inhabitants.  Liberia,  civilized  and  under  effect- 
ive government  control,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  seacoast  and  the  ter- 
ritory along  the  navigable  rivers.  Step  outside  any  of  these  towns 
or  settlements  and  you  are  confronted  by  an  impenetrable  wall  of 
tropical  forest — impenetrable,  that  is,  except  by  the  primitive 
footpaths  made  by  the  natives.  Anj  hour's  walk  along  one  of 
those  footpaths,  or  less,  and  you  begin  to  encounter  native  villages 
where  the  natives  are  living  and  dying,  dressing,  eating,  and  sleep- 
ing as  they  have  for  centuries,  apparently  untouched  by  the  civili- 
zation at  their  doors. 

"This  back  country  is  Liberia's  fundamental  problem.  The 
maintenance  of  her  integrity  depends  upon  the  effective  control  of 
her  one  and  a  half  million  of  natives,  especially  along  the  frontiers. 
In  those  dense  forests  lie  hidden  the  sources  of  wealth  and  the 
revenue  she  needs  for  the  new  and  costly  tasks  of  the  new  time. 
How  to  control  and  assimilate  these  untaught  natives,  how  to  un- 
lock the  treasures  of  wealth  of  her  hinterland — these  are  the  prob- 
lems for  Liberia  and  her  helpers 

"  Liberia  has  done  some  things  well,  far  better  than  she  is  usually 
given  credit  for.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  under  existing  con- 
ditions she  has  reached  the  limit  of  progress.  In  a  recent  message 
to  the  legislature,  President  Barclay  said  they  were  'marking  time. ' 
This  is  better  than  a  full  halt,  but  it  well  represents  Liberia's  con- 
dition at  the  present  time.  Hers 
is  no  small  task.  It  will  require 
enterprise,  initiative,  well-direct- 
ed energy,  and  a  considerable 
outlay  of  money.  There  is  rea- 
son to  fear  that,  unaided,  she  is 
unequal  to  her  task. 

"And  so  Liberia,  the  Black 
Republic  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, looks  across  the  ocean  to 
the  rich  and  powerful  nation 
out  of  which  her  national  fath- 
ers came,  after  whose  Govern- 
ment her  own  is  patterned,  whose 
ideals  and  forms  of  thought 
singularly  abide  among  her  peo- 
ple, asking  the  aid  of  that 
nation's  wisdom  and  experience 
in  the  solution  of  her  problems. 
And  the  ground  of  her  plea  is  all 
contained  in  the  good  bishop's 
word,  'We  are  here  because  you 
sent  us  here.'  " 


BETWEEN    TWO   FIRES. 

Usual  fate  01  the  man  who  tries  to  stand  in  with  both  sides. 

— Bee  in  the  Baltimore  Sun. 


"new  wine  in  old  bottles." 
— Darling  in  the  Des  Moines  Register  and  Leader. 


"carrying  out  the  ROOSEVELT  policies." 

— Johnson  in  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

VARIOUS  IMPRESSIONS  OF  MR.  TAFT. 
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THE    FAMOUS 
POLAR      -STAR. 


morn  mt> 


ASSISTED    BT    A 
SPUND1D   COMPANY 

MOTHERS.  FATHERS    GRANOfARENTi  W  F 
UNCLES.  AUNTS    CHEOt  Books  etc' IT  [/.         \j J 

WONDERFUL    SPECTACLE'     K 


SANTA  CLAUS. 

—  Porter  in  the  Boston  Traveler. 


THE   REAL    POLAR   HERO. 

— Ireland  in  the  Columbus  Dispatch. 


THAT    EMBARRASSING   MOMENT, 

When  you  compare  Christmas  gifts  with  your  rich  neighbor. 

— Savage  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist 


ANOTHER  GAME  THAT  NEEDS  REFORMING. 

— Plaschke  in  the  Louisville  Post. 


SAD   CASE   OK  BUSINESS   JUDGMENT. 

— Walker,  of  the  International  Syndicate. 


OH,   YES,   THERE'S   A  SANTA  CLAUS. 

— Triggs  in  the  New  York  Press. 


CHRISTMAS    SIDE-LIGHTS. 
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NO  TARIFF  WAR   WITH   CANADA 

1^  H  E  London  papers,  as  represented  by  The  Times,  were 
armed  by  the  promulgation  of  the  Payne  Tariff 
Law.  They  absolutely  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  a  tariff  war  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States  was  next  door  to  inevitable, 
Therewas  tobea  cutthroat  duel  between  the  two  countries.  Some 
little  astonishment  is  naturally  aroused  by  the  want  of  informa- 
tion betrayed  by  such  a  presumable  authority  as  the  representative 
of  the  leading  London  daily.  Fortunately  the  message  ol  Presi- 
dent Taft.  followed,  as  it  is.  by  the  comment  of  the  Canadian  i  ress, 
proves  how  mistaken  i>  any  anticipation  of  financial  friction  be- 
tween this  country  and  our  northern  neighbor.  Canada  has  con- 
fidence in  the  good  faith  anil  justice  of  our  country,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  quotation  from  the  Toronto  Globe,  the  leading 
Liberal  and  Government  organ  of  Eastern  Canada: 

"  It  may  safely  be  assumed,  to  begin  with,  that  there  will  not  be 
under  the  present  Tariff  .\ct  any  tariff  war  waged  against  the 
Dominion  of  Canada.  The  President  is  careful  to  explain  that  in 
order  to  bring  down  on  this  country  the  penalty  prescribed  in  the 
form  of  a  maximum  tariff  the  Canadian  tariff  must  be  'unduly  dis- 
criminatory' against  the  United  States,  and  when  he  expresses  his 
'hope  and  belief  that  no  such  result  need  be  anticipated  '  he  will. 
so  far  as  Canadians  are  concerned,  be  taken  fully  and  frankly  at 
his  word.  This  matter  has  been  by  Congress  relegated  to  him  for 
settlement,  and  his  decision  is  not  subject  to  review  or  open  to 
appeal." 

The  great  French  paper  of  Montreal,  the  Patrie  (Independent), 
remarks  : 

"We  can  easily  understand  that  the  United  States,  before  de- 
claring a  tariff  war  upon  us,  would  feel  the  need  of  considering  the 
consequences.  So  far  we  have  shown  ourselves  a  good  customer 
to  our  southern  neighbor,  probably  more  as  the  result  of  proximity 
than  from  any  other  motive.  The  commercial  relations,  however, 
which  we  have  taken  most  pains  to  foster  have  been  those  with 
England,  and,  more  recently,  with  France.  Probably  we  shall 
soon  arrive  at  a  normal  understanding  with  Germany.  If  our 
neighbor  regards  as  hostile  the  efforts  which  we  make  to  develop 
commercial  relations  with  other  countries,  it  ought  to  be  under- 
stood that  we  would  prefer  severing  relations  with  the  United 
States  rather  than  with  other  Powers.  The  swiftness  of  modern 
transport  renders  the  proximity  of  the  States  to  Canada  a  merely 
negligible  circumstance." 

In  the  same  tone  the  Toronto  Citizen  says  : 

"Our  neighbors  are  keen  enough  business  people  to  think  twice 
before  they  offend  a  good  customer — too  good  a  customer,  many- 
people  in  Canada  believe.  Canada  is  growing  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  population,  and  there  is  a  general  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  will  witness  a  phenomenal  develop- 
ment which  will  relatively  rival  that  of  the  United  States  itself. 
We  are  in  the  position  of  a  young,  vigorous,  and  prosperous  firm, 
conducting  a  rapidly  expanding  business,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  too 
good  a  commercial  man  either  to  jeopardize  such  a  trade  connec- 
tion or  to  coerce  such  a  customer.  Canada  is  bound  to  go  ahead, 
Uncle  Sam  or  no  Uncle  Sam.  To  use  a  homely  phrase,  you  can't 
keep  a  squirrel  on  the  ground." 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  exprest  in  the  London  (Ont.) 
Advertiser,  a  Liberal  and  Covernment  organ,  over  the  reference 
to  Canadian  trade  relations  made  in  the  President's  message,  and 
we  read  : 

"The  full  text  of  President  Taft's  message  to  Congress  shows 
that  he  made  no  specific  mention  of  Canada  in  his  references  to 
the  tariff  question.  This  portion  of  his  message  may  apply  equally 
to  European  countries,  tho  the  Chicago  Tribune  thinks  he  had 
Canada  principally  in  mind.  His  tone  is  friendly  and  even 
reassuring 

"The  President  has  had  little  time  to  study  the  effects  of  the 
Franco-Canadian  treaty,  but  his  message  is  an  assurance  that  even 
if  he  considers  it  unduly  discriminating  against  the  UJnited  States, 
he  will  make  overtures  to  Canada  before  entering  upon  reprisals." 


The  utterance  of  a  leading  independent  daily  of  Toronto,  The 
News,  is  not  quite  so  optimistic,  and  we  read: 

"Should  the  Payne  Tariff  precipitate  a  fiscal  war  on  this  conti-' 
nent.  it  will  not  be  because  Canada  has  not  dealt  reasonably  by 
the  United  States,  or  on  account  ol  any  provocation  from  this 
country.  .  .  .  The  Payne  Act  threatens  a  further  advance  of  2% 
percent,  in  the  duties  against  Canadian  products  unless  we  ceas» 
trying  to  protect  our  forests,  and  to  create  a  domestic  pulp-and- 
paper  industry  based  on  our  own  raw  materials.  We  wish  to  con- 
tinue on  neighborly  terms  with  the  United  Stales,  even  at  the  cost 
of  lite  present  inequalities  in  the  tariff,  but  we  can  not  be  forced 
to  forego  the  intention  ol  establishing  an  industry  in  which  we  are 
fitted  by  the  abundance  of  our  natural  resources  to  dominate  the 
world's  mat  kets. 

"Ii  the  maximum  schedules  of  the  Payne  Tariff  should  be  ap- 
plied to  Canada,  the  Canadian  surtax  would  apply  to  the  United 
States.  This  would  advance  the  tariff  against  American  products 
to  the  extent  of  33^  per  cent." 

The  general  tone  of  Canadian  sentiment  on   the  tariff  question  is 
pei  haps  must  candidly  and  clearly  exprest  in  the  speech  of  Finance 
Minister  Fielding  who,  in  introducing  the  budget  at  Ottawa,  spoke 
as  follows  on  the  matter  of  Canadian  international  duties  : 

"  I  think  the  terms  of  the  message  that  President  Taft  has  ad- 
drest  to  Congress  on  that  subject  give  us  abundant  assurance  that' 
he  and  his  Cabinet  are  desirous  of  continuing  the  close  and  friendly 
relations  which  prevail  between  the  Republic  and  Canada.  For 
the  present  we  are  not  going  to  assume  that  there  is  any  cause  for 
anxiety  as  to  any  friction  arising  between  the  two  countries." 


A   SAFEGUARD  AGAINST   SOCIALISM    IN 

FRANCE 

I^O  say  that  Socialism  is  impossible  in  a  country  that  at  this 
*■  moment  has  a  Socialist  Premier  seems  like  a  pretty  risky 
statement,  yet  that  is  what  we  read  in  a  serious  French  review.; 
Socialism  will  be  impossible  in  France,  says  this  writer,  because' 
the  small  farmers  of  the  rural  districts  will  never  permit  it.  The 
Socialists  have  always  been  very  loud  and  demonstrative  in  Paris. 
There  are  twenty  brilliant  politicians  and  journalists  of  the  Jaurcs 
type  who  are  ever  egging  them  on  and  inspiring  them.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  French  Government  is  merely  a  journalistic 
and  literary  institution,  quite  apart  from  the  real  life  of  the  people. 
In  some  respects  this  must  be  acknowledged  as  true,  if  we  are  to 
believe  the  words  of  Joseph  Bois,  writing  in  the  Correspoiidaut 
(Paris).  He  sets  out  to  prove  in  a  lucid  article  that  the  soil  of 
France  belongs  to  the  peasantry  and  the  peasantry  will  not  relin- 
quish their  property  rights  to  any  mere  labor  or  Socialistic  organi- 
zation. The  peasant  is  an  individualist,  who  believes  in  the  per- 
sonal possession  of  property.  The  peasant  of  La  Bruyere,  says 
Mr.  Bois.  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  great  French  essayist  and 
philosopher  of  the  seventeenth  century  described  the  rustic  French- 
man as  "a  strange  animal,  dark  yet  pallid  in  skin,  half-clothed  and 
sunburnt,  bound  to  the  soil,  which  he  dug  and  turned  over  with 
invincible  obstinacy." 

The  peasant  of  the  present  time  is  <  very  different  creature,  de- 
clares this  writer  : 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  recognize  in  La  Bruyere's  portrait  the 
peasant  of  to-day.  We  may  not  call  his  lot  idyllic,  but  at  least  he 
has  some  advantages  over  his  ancestors.  He  is  a  citizen,  he  has  a 
vote,  he  can  elect  his  representative  in  the  Assembly,  and  can  over- 
turn a  ministry.  At  the  polls  his  \  ote  is  as  good  as  that  of  a  towns- 
man, a  public  official,  or  an  artizan.  This  is  the  reason  why  there 
exists  an  agrarian  question,  and  why  the  political  world  of  France 
is  face  to  face  with  a  fact — the  conquest  of  the  peasantry.  It  is  in 
vain  that  wildcat  political  parties  try  to  corrupt  or  win  the  peasant 
population  to  follow  the  flag  of  their  own  ambitions  or  their  tri- 
umph.    The  French  peasant  defies  the  elements  and  laughs  at  the 
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tempest.  Calm  and  contented  he  smokes  his  pipe,  sows  and  tills 
his  field,  rakes  and  harrows  his  patch,  reaps  and  stores  his  harvest, 
and  is  content." 

The  French  Revolution,  most  popular  and  democratic  of  move- 
ments, was  successful  in  killing  all  the  ideas  of  Socialism  in 
France,  in  that  it  established  the  principle  of  individual  possession 
of  property  in  land.  There  is  no  proletariat  in  the  rural  districts 
of  France.  The  disturbances  of  labor  and  capital,  declares  Mr. 
Bois,  are  confined  to  the  cities.     To  quote  his  words  : 

"To  this  people  of  the  country  who  are  infatuated  with  the  pos- 
session of  land,  wild  over  their  property,  the  idea  of  being  dispos- 
sest  under  a  Socialistic  regime  is  absurd.  The  honeyed  words  of 
the  Socialist  agitator  have  no  influence  with  a  peasant  who  has 
tangible  property.  All  he  desires  would  be  something  to  increase 
the  profits  of  his  agricultural  industry.  He  certainly  would  wel- 
come any  program  of  improvement  which  omitted  the  Socialistic 
element,  no  matter  what  demagog  proposed  it,  and  especially  the 
liberty  to  fish  and  shoot  where  and  when  he  chose.  Beyond  that 
he  is  satisfied  as  he  is." 

In  his  famous  work  "  Socialiste,"  in  which  he  deals  exhaustively 
■with  the  economic  and  political  condition  of  France  at  this  present 
moment,  Mr.  Compere-Morel,  the  well-known  authority,  observes  : 

"I  defy  any  militant  propagandist  of  Socialism  to  make  any 
headway  in  the  country.  Of  course  he  may  offer  to  meet  and 
remedy  the  immediate  grievances  of  the  peasant,  but  he  must  not 
pretend  to  interfere  with  their  personal  possession  of  the  land. 
The  only  thing  that  Socialism  could  promise  the  peasant  would 
be  an  income  equal  to  that  he  derives  from  the  land  he  cultivates. 
This  Utopian  dream  is  far  beyond  the  range  of  possibility.  Mean- 
time the  peasant  sticks  to  his  territorial  portion  and  kicks  the 
Socialist  preacher  out  of  his  hut." — Translations  made  for  The 
Literary  Digest. 


"The  North  Sea  will  never  be  the  home  of  Germany's  Navy  un- 
til the  scene  of  Van  Tromp's  exploits  and  maneuvers  falls  under 
the  domination  of  the  German  flag.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  those 
irrefragable  facts  of  politics  that  make  the  idea  of  universal  and 
persistent  peace  so  much  of  an  optimistic  dream.     At  the  present 


HOLLAND  AND  GERMAN  EXPLOITATION 

r  T  is  very  natural  that  Germany  should  require  the  outlet  to  the 
-*-  sea  which  is  alone  to  be  furnished  by  the  estuary  of  the  Rhine. 
The  French  papers  have  recently  been  particularly  exercised  over 
the  alleged  designs  of  the  Emperor  William  on  the  territory  of  the 


A  SWORD   TOO   BIG    TOO   LIFT. 

Europe — "  Thank  heaven  I  can  now  rest  in  peace!     Germany  is 
so  overarmed  that  she  can  do  nothing."  — Rire  (Paris). 

Netherlands.  While  friendly  relations  are  maintained  between  the 
Court  of  Holland  and  that  of  Prussia,  says  the  Paris  fntransigeant, 
an  organ  of  a  distinctly  antimonarchist  tendency,  friction  must 
eventually  ensue.     To  quote  the  words  of  this  brilliant  daily  : 


THE    HEIRESS    OF   A    COVETED    CROWN. 

This  little  Crown  Princess  is  idolized  by  the  people  of  Holland  because 
the  continuance  of  the  royal  line  safeguards  their  independence. 

time  Europe  trusts  to  the  influence  of  Austria  and  France  to  pre- 
serve the  Netherlands  as  a  sort  of  neutral  ground  in  Europe — the 
only  kingdoms  which  enjoy  security  from  the  very  fact  of  their  in- 
significance."—  Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


VALUE  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  PEERS 

SUCH  a  tirade  of  abuse  is  being  directed  at  the  House  of  Lords 
just  now  by  the  Liberal  and  Socialistic  wing  of  the  British 
press  as  to  call  for  a  reply.  Their  critics  declare  that  the  Peers 
know  nothing  outside  of  sports  and  the  stage,  and  are  merely 
a  group  of  rich  incompetents  and  degenerates  who  think  they  can 
run  the  country  better  than  the  elected  representatives  of  the 
people.  Here  is  a  sample  criticism  of  these  men  from  the  highly 
intellectual  Positii'ist  Re7'iew  (London).  After  saying  that  "the 
House  of  Lords  is  become  the  refuge  of  the  panic-stricken  classes, 
holding  titles,  or  land,  or  breweries,  or  financial  and  industrial 
concerns,"  the  editor  goes  on  with  the  description  : 

"It  is  a  curious  amalgamation  of  interests,  bound  together  by 
no  tie  but  fear  of  social  reform.  In  the  historic  sense  there  is  but 
a  feeble  trickling  in  its  veins  of  any  liquid  that  can  be  called  'blue 
blood.'  Many  of  the  titles  are  'faked'  or  'restored  '  like  a  picture- 
dealer's  'ancient  master.'  Many  titles  record  a  low  amour,  a 
political  job,  or  sheer  bribery.  But  together  they  have  power,  and 
they  herd  together  like  wild  and  domestic  animals  in  a  prairie  fire 
— the  thin  remnant  of  the  old  feudal  barons — interesting  survivals 
after  all  the  slaughter  in  the  days  of  the  'Roses,'  civil  wars,  Whig 
oligarchies,  aldermanic  ancestries,  and  American  inheritances — 
money-changers  who  have  never  yet  been  driven  out  of  our  temple 
— and  adventurers  who  know  'a  real  good  thing'  on  the  political 
turf.  All  of  these  together  are  shouting  to  the  bewildered  chiefs 
of  the  old  governing  class  to  risk  a  revolutionary  throw,  and  chance 
what  may  come  to  our  rickety  old  Constitution." 

Such  bitter  criticism  makes  onecuriousto  know  what  there  is  to 
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be  said  on  the  other  side.  We  rind  sucli  a  reply  in  no  less  weighty 
and  authoritative  journal  than  the  London  Times. 
Making  a  calm  survey  of  the  House  of  Lords  and 
its  history,  this  great  newspaper  remarks  that  such 
an  examination  "will  show  that  the  House  of 
Lords  contains  a  great  proportion  of  men  whose 
high  capacity  has  been  proved  by  long  and  im- 
portant public  services  of  the  most  varied  kinds." 
Further : 


lead. 


"It  will  show  that  among  its  ranks  are  to  be 
found  an  extraordinary  number  of  our  best  men, 
covering  a  wide  range  of  interests,  men  of  high 
character  and  high  distinction,  accustomed  to 
deal  with  great  practical  questions,  not  only  in  a 
few  departments,  but  practically  in  all  those  out 
of  which  the  common  life  of  a  great  country  and 
a  great  empire  is  built  up. 

"The  House  of  Lords,  it  is  true,  is  unreformed ; 
but  the  curious  thing  is  that,  if  it  were  reformed 
on  any  principle  that  could  possibly  commend  it- 
self to  the  common  sense  of  the  country,  it  would 
inevitably  contain  these  very  men  who  now  com- 
pose its  dominant  and  vital  element.  It  contains, 
of  course,  those  front-rank  politicians  on  both  sides  whose  names 
are  perfectly  familiar,  and  to  whom  the  country  is  apt  to  look  for 
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300,000  Acres. 


It  contains,  moreover,  a  large  infusion  of  men  who  have 
governed  the  great  dependencies  or  colonies  of  the 
Empire,  and  who  bring  to  the  consideration  of 
imperial  matters,  and  of  the  interests  of  millions  of 
the  subjects  of  the  Crown  dwelling  beyond  the 
seas,  a  judgment  and  an  experience  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  nine  out  often  of  the  elected  members  of 
the  other  House.  It  contains  a  number  of  men 
who  are  by  common  consent  the  chiefs  of  the 
legal  profession.  It  contains,  as  this  debate  has 
conspicuously  shown,  many  who  give  authoritative 
expression  to  the  reasoned  opinions  of  the  city  of 
London  ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  men  whose  own  in- 
terests are  bound  up  with  the  .e  not  only  of  the 
wealthy  but  of  the  millions  ot  middle-class  people 
whose  material  happiness  depends  upon  the  safety 
of  their  little  investments.  With  these  heads  of 
the  city  may  be  grouped  the  numerous  Peers  who, 
as  the  chiefs  of  great  businesses— railways,  engi- 
neering works,  factories,  and  what  not — have  in 
their  hands  the  decision  of  questions  which  affect 
the  welfare  of  thousands  of  workmen.  Moreover, 
the  House  of  Lords  is  strengthened  by  the  pres- 
ence of  our  greatest  soldiers  and  sailors,  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  leading  men  of  science  and  men  of 
letters;  while  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  that  beie-noire  of  the  politi- 
cal dissenters,  represents  not  only  the  Establishment,  and  not  only 
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PEERS     WHO    VOTED  AGAINST   THEIR   OWN    INTERESTS. 


These  owners  of  thousands  of  acres  voted  for  the  Lloyd-George  budget  and  its  heavy  tax  on  land.  Some  of  the  other  Peers  in  this  unselfish  minority  were 
Viscount  Clifden,  with  71,300  acres;  the  Earl  of  Craven,  with  40,000 :  Lord  Colebrook,  with  30,000 ;  Lord  Castletown,  with  20,000;  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp,  with 
18,000;  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  with  11,200;  Lord  Boston,  with  9,000 ,  Lord  Aberdare,  with  4,000;  Lord  Emly,  with  2,800 ;  and  Lord  Hamilton  of  Dalzell,  with  2,50a 
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theological  learning,  but  in  many  cases  a  high  type  of  academical 
culture  and  in  many  others  a  wide,  practical  experience  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor. 

"  Lastly,  if  we  may  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  most  obvious  char- 
acteristic of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
Peers — including  the  majority  of  those  who  only  attend  the  de- 
bates at  rare  intervals — are  country-gentlemen  whose  life  and  in- 
terests are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  countryside  and  the  country 
towns.  They  are  agriculturists,  and  many  of  them  are  high 
authorities  on  agriculture.  Many  are  Lords-Lieutenant,  and  as 
such  have  lately  won  high  praise  from  the  Liberal  Secretary  for 
War.  Great  numbers  are  magistrates ;  many  are  hard-working 
county  councilors  or  chairmen  of  quarter-sessions  ;  they  give  a 
vast  quantity  of  time,  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  lately  admitted,  with 
much  cordiality,  in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  to 
unpaid  local  work.  In  every  part  of  the  country,  indeed,  they  take 
their  full  share,  and  often  more  than  their  s.iare  of  that  widely 
ramified  voluntary  administrative  system  which  is  our  happy  sub- 
stitute for  a  continental  bureaucracy,  and  which  fills  all  conti- 
nental observers  with  increasing  admiration." 


FINLAND'S  STRUGGLE  WITH  THE  CZAR 

THE  possibility  of  a  revolt  in  Finland  against  the  Czar's  at- 
tempt to  tax  the  people  against  their  will  is  hinted  at  by  one 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  papers,  and  will  afford  an  idea  of  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  present  struggle  between  the  ruler  and  his  supposedly 


The  World — "Get  out,  you  brute  !" 

—  Wahre  Jacob  (Stuttgart). 

autonomous  subjects.  While  Nicholas  is  the  autocrat  of  all  the 
Russias,  he  is  only  the  Grand  Duke  of  Finland,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, which  has  its  own  Diet,  and  successfully  resisted  the  efforts 
of  1899-1903  to  take  away  its  liberties.  Now  another  effort  is  be- 
ing made  in  the  same  direction,  the  Finns  believe,  so  the  Finnish 
Diet  has  rejected  his  proposals  and  the  Czar  has  replied  by  dis- 
solving the  Diet  and  ordering  a  new  election  for  February  1. 

The  quarrel  is  over  the  annual  payment  of  $2,000,000  made  by 
Finland  in  return  for  exemption  from  military  service.  It  seems 
that  the  Czar  recently  issued  a  manifesto  providing  that  this  sum 
should  be  increased'$200,ooo  a  year  for  ten  years,  when  the  annual 
payment  should  be  $4,000,000.  The  Diet  objected,  but  not  so 
much  to  the  money  involved,  as  to  the  principle.  The  Russian 
Government^  on  the  contrary,  maintains  that  the  Diet  lias  no  voice 


in  the  matter,  and  holds  that  the  question,  comes  under  the  general 
powers  of  the  central  administration.  So  it  is  the  old  grievance 
of  "taxation  without  representation,"  which  needs  no  explanation 
in  this  country. 

The  dissolution  of  the  Finnish  Diet  is  an  outrage  upon  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people,  say  the  Liberal  papers  of  St.  Petersburg,  but 
the  Monarchical  organs  think  the  Czar  did  not  go  far  enough. 
Nothing  less,  it  seems,  would  satisfy  them  than  the  complete  ob- 
literation of  even  a  semblance  of  Finland's  autonomy  and  its  com- 
plete assimilation  by  Russia.  The  St.  Petersburg  Sviet  says  the 
Finnish  people  have  lost  their  senses  temporarily,  and  continues  : 

"The  attitude  of  the  Finnish  politicians,  who,  unfortunately, 
hold  public  opinion  in  their  power,  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
expressions  of  the  Finnish  members  of  the  Russian-Finnish  Com- 
mission. They  insist,  it  seems,  on  the  complete  independence  of 
Finland.  In  this  regard,  at  the  present  moment,  not  the  slightest 
concessions  can  be  made.  The  speeches  of  Stolypine  and  the 
Russian  members  of  the  Commission  leave  no  doubt  that  the  dig- 
nity of  Russia  will  be  maintained  even  at  the  expense  of  a  revolt. 
The  majority  in  the  Imperial  Council  as  well  as  in  the  Douma  will 
stand  with  the  Government.  We  hear  that  the  man  who  will  be 
appointed  General-Governor  will  prove  a  worthy  successor  of 
Bobi  ikov." 

The  man  who  has  actually  been  appointed  Governor  of  Finland 
is  Lieut. -Gen.  Frantz  Seyn,  who  in  a  recent  interview  with  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Paris  Figaro  spoke  of  the  kindly  intentions  of 
the  St.  Petersburg  Government  toward  Finland,  with  which  coun- 
try "a  loyal  and  sincere  7-approchetnent  is  the  sole  desideratum." 

The  St.  Petersburg  Golos  Pravdy  advocates  the  revision  of  the 
election  law  for  the  Finnish  Diet  in  a  manner  to  make  such  refrac- 
tory conduct  impossible  in  the  future.     To  quote  : 

"The  Russian  Government  must  change  the  election  law  to  se- 
cure not  only  the  honor,  dignity,  and  security  of  Russia,  but  also 
the  welfare  of  Finland  itself,  which  must  not  be  revolutionized 
by  the  dissolutions  of  rebellious  Diets  and  the  convocations  of 
new  ones  equally  hostile  to  Russia  and  her  Government.  We  must 
not  forget  either  thatfrequent  elections  in  Finland  cost  the  Finnish 
treasury  large  sums  of  money,  and  this  stirs  up  popular  discontent. 
At  the  present  critical  and  exciting  stage  in  the  relations  between 
Russia  and  Finland,  we  must  expect  the  Russian  Government  to 
take  decisive  steps.  For  the  time  of  compromises  of  any  sort  is 
past." 

The  Novoye  Vremya  bluntly  says.it  is  high  time  for  Finland  to 
give  up  the  role  of  an  independent  State,  and  declares  there  is  no 
use  dallying  any  further  with  Diets  and  the  like  : 

"  Enough  attempts  at  harmony  with  Finland  have  been  made, 
and  after  the  Diet's  insolent  reply  to  the  Imperial  manifesto,  there 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  try  again  to  get  a  new  Diet  to  solve 
the  question  of  general  legislation.  However  'constitutional,' 
from  a  Cadet  point  of  view,  the  conflict  of  the  Government  with 
the  Diet  may  be,  it  is  utterly  futile.  Not  Finland,  but  Russia, 
must  dictate  the  laws  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  Empire. 
When  England  has  misunderstandings  with  her  colonies,  she  solves 
them  without  hesitation  by  act  of  Parliament,  without  concerning 
herself  about  provincial  autonomy.  Such  a  course  of  action  is  not 
based  upon  the  right  of  power,  but  upon  the  necessity  of  the  State." 

The  Birzhevaya  Viedomosty ,  alarmed  by  this  extremely  reac- 
tionary agitation  against  Finland,  warns  the  Finnish  press  to 
adopt  a  restrained  tone  and  not  to  reply  to  the  bullying  Russian 
press  in  the  same  loud  manner.  It  then  enters  a  vigorous  protest 
against  any  change  in  the  election  law,  showing  the  futility  of  such 
a  measure,  as  no  election  law  could  be  devised  that  would  make 
Finland  elect  a  favorable  Diet.  The  more  stringent  the  law,  the 
more  it  would  rouse  popular  opposition,  and  the  larger  the  majority- 
returned  against  the  bureaucracy.  For  there  is  not  a  single  class 
of  people  in  Finland  upon  which  a  government  based  upon  the 
Bobrikov  program  could  rely.  The  best  way  to  obtain  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  question,  it  argues,  is  to  refrain  from  making  any 
attacks  at  all  upon  the  legal  rights  of  the  Grand  Principality  of 
Finland.—  Translations  ?nade  fori 'he   Literary  Digest. 
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BRITISH   BACKWARDNESS  IN  FLYING 

\  \  T  II  V  do  the  English,  who  pride  themselves  on  their  sporting 
*  *  blood,  seem  to  take  so  little  interest  in  the  latest  and 
most  exciting  thing  in  this  line — the  sport  of  flying  ?  The  nation 
is  taken  sharply  to  task  by  Engineering  (London,  November  26), 
for  its  inexplicable  backwardness  in  aviation.  There  is  no  appar- 
ent reason  for  it.  No  unfavorable  and  hampering  legislation,  such 
as  handicaps  the  electric  industries  in  Britain,  no  lack  of  a  good 
start — for  the  English  were  "among  the  first  to  take  seriously  to 


de  Lambert,  in  his  flight  over  Paris  and  round  the  Eiffel  Tower, 
has  accomplished  one  of  the  boldest  feats  witnessed  for  many  a 
long  day.  M.  Paulhan  is  reported  to  have  reached  the  altitude  of 
1,800  feet  recently  at  Bony,  tho  this  height  has  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted as  official.  He  has  officially  attained  a  height  of  over  1,200 
feet,  however,  at  Bouy,  and  M.  Latham  a  height  of  over  1,300  feet. 
All  these  achievements  bespeak  extremely  rapid  progress,  the 
like  of  which  can  not  be  shown  in  the  case  of  the  lighter-than-air 
machines,  whose  progress  is  so  slow  as  to  amount  to  little  more  than 
stagnation.  I  n  view  of  recent  progress,  who  can  say  what  the  future 
may  have  in  store  ?     The  modern  bicycle,  motor-car,  high-speed 
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aeronautics" — has  held  our  transatlantic  cousins  back.  They  have, 
nevertheless,  sat  calmly  down  and  witnessed  American,  French, 
and  German  successes  galore,  while  their  own  blood  has  apparently 
remained  stagnant.  Some  of  the  abortive  English  attempts  to  do 
something  aeronautic  are  satirized  as  follows  : 

"  After  being  satisfied  with  seeing,  and  hearing  of,  remarkable 
results  achieved  abroad,  this  country  gradually  realized,  some  time 
ago,  its  true  position.  The  Government  attempted  to  grapple  with 
the  situation,  and  Mr.  Haldane  delivered  a  lengthy  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Robbed  of 
all  rhetorical  ornamentation, 
however,  this  amounted  to  little 
more  than  the  announcement : 
'We  have  an  engine  and  a  car ; 
all  we  want  is  a  gas-bag,'  remind- 
ing us  of  the  would-be  motorist 
who,  knowing  full  well  that  a  car 
was  beyond  his  means,  consoled 
himself  with  the  purchase  of  a 
motor-cap.  Mr.  Haldane's confi- 
dence is  reposed  in  dirigibles,  as 
the  above  remark  implies.  .  .  . 
Yet,  even  since  the  occasion  above 
referred  to,  when  Mr.  Haldane 
made  many  depreciatory  remarks 
concerning  aeroplanes,  the  prog- 
ress made  with  them  has  been 
enormous.  Mr.  Farman  has,  for 
instance,  covered  a  distance  of 
144  miles,  and  Mr.  O.  Wright,  in 
Berlin,  has  flown  at  an 'unofficial ' 
height  of  500  meters.     The  Comte 


the  happy 
Chorus  of  Migrating  Birds- 
going  due  South  !  " 


steamer,  etc.,  are  all  so  different  from  their  inventors'  prototypes 
that  it  would  be  rash  to  attempt  much  in  the  way  of  a  forecast. 
One  thing  seems  clear,  however,  and  that  is  that  we  should  actively 
encourage  development,  and,  by  all  means,  help  forward  that 
branch  of  the  science  which  appears  of  the  greatest  promise." 

The  haphazard  methods  of  would-be  English  aviators  is  con- 
trasted unfavorably  with  the  systematic  experimentation  carried 
on  in  other  countries.     To  quote  : 

"Many  people  among  us  seem  to  think  that  any  kind  of  machine 

will  fly,  and  dabblers  of  all  sorts 
consider  they  have  solved  the 
problem  once  for  all.  Our  few 
earnest  workers  worry  along 
independently,  often  working 
over  ground  already  covered 
and  proved  barren  by  some  one 
else,  until  financial  stress  directs 
their  attention  to  other  matters. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  why  so  few 
of  the  efforts  made  here  should 
fructify,  unless  it  be  that  they 
are  mostly  made  along  erro- 
neous lines.  The  proportions 
of  weight,  surface,  and  power  of 
the  successful  machines  of  to- 
day are  all  well  known,  and  any 
engineer  should  be  able,  with 
these  limits,  to  produce  a  ma- 
chine that  would  rise.  The  fact 
is  that  the  movement  is  not  alto- 
-"  Come  on,  boys;  this  special's  gether  in  the  right  hands.     It  has 

—Punch  (London).  got  into  the  hands  of  sportsmen 
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and  dilettante  enthusiasts,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  is  not  taken 
up  by  engineers." 

The  trouble  is,  curiously  enough,  that  this  king  of  sports  is  suf- 
fering in  England  at  the  hands  of  sportsmen,  especially  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Aero  Club,  whose  performances  the  writer  regards  as 
"sophomoric."  Sport,  he  reminds  us.  altho  it  has  in  the  past  been 
of  set  vice  in  new  developments,  and  was,  for  instance,  of  material 
value  in  the  development  of  motor-cars,  needs  to  be  kept  in  its 
proper  place.  In  motoring  the  racing-car  has  largely  given  place 
to  the  touring  vehicle — a  more  rational  machine.  Similarly  in 
aviation,  the  machine  now  built  merely  to  win  races  will  probably, 
in  time,  when  the  movement  has  become  leavened  with  the  ideas 
of  engineers,  give  place  to  more  serviceable  types.  The  exclusion  of 
the  engineer  from  the  development  of  aviation  has  prevented  this 
kind  of  development  in  England,  while  it  has  rapidly  taken  place  in 
America  and  France.  Thus  its  progress,  even  as  a  sport,  has  been 
retarded,  for  a  purely  mechanical  sport  can  not  be  trusted  to  sports- 
men who  are  not  at  the  same  time  mechanics.    The  writer  concludes  : 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  we  passed  through  an  aeronautical- 
invasion   scare.     Men,   dreaming,  thought  they  saw 'Fierce  fiery 


SHED   OF   THE   ZEPPELIN    AI RSH  IP-FACTORY   AT   FRIEDKICHSHAFE 

warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds,  in  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right 
form  of  war' ;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Aero  Club's  behavior  echoes 
of  this  scare.  Such  puny  protection  as  it  can  afford  us  is,  how- 
ever, not  needed  yet,  and  such  is  our  backward  state  that  it  is  at 
present  to  our  advantage  that  we  should  see  all  there  is  to  be  seen 
of  this  kind  of  thing,  in  order  the  better  to  make  our  progress  when 
we  do  get  under  way.  Rather  than  occupying  itself  in  placing  a  ban 
upon  meetings  and  disqualifying  men  who  can  fly,  the  Aero  Club 
would  be  better  employing  its  time  in  endeavoring  to  discourage 
such  attempts  at  flight  in  public  as  bring  ridicule  on  us  as  a  nation. 
"  The  present  regrettable  situation,  precipitated  by  a  sophomoric 
club,  needs  to  be  quickly  righted  if  our  credit  is  to  be  retained. 
Neither  sport  nor  the  real  value,  which,  after  all,  is  the  great  thing 
of  aviation,  will  be  encouraged  by  vetoing  meetings  and  disquali- 
fying several  of  the  still  few  proficient  manipulators  of  aeroplanes. 
On  the  other  hand,  combined  effort,  in  which  science  is  encouraged 
to  advance  with  sport,  may,  in  the  not  distant  future,  lead  to  most 
interesting  results.  At  the  same  time  we  need  not  even  despair  of 
the  club,  for  does  not  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  assure  us  that  'it  is 
better  to  be  a  fool  than  to  be  dead,'  especially  if  the  folly  perpe- 
trated be  an  indiscretion  of  youth — youth  which  elsewhere  he  de- 
scribes as  jogging  on  the  foot-path  way,  pursuing  butterflies.  The 
Aero  Club  has  at  least  proved  itself  alive  by  its  action,  and  as  it 
is  as  yet  quite  an  infant  among  clubs,  we  may  still  have  good  hopes 
of  its  future." 


A  GIANT  SHED  FOR   DIRIGIBLES 

""'HE  accompanying  picture  does  not  represent  the  train-shed 
-*-  of  a  great  railway  station,  as  might  be  supposed.  The 
building  shown  is  intended  to  house  but  two  huge  vehicles,  which 
will  fill  it  not  only  from  side  to  side,  but  from  roof  to  floor.  These 
will  be  air-ships  of  the  Zeppelin  type,  which  will  be  built  in  this 
shed,  supplemented  by  the  resources  of  an  adjoining  machine-shop. 
Says  Alfred  Gradenwitz  in  La  Nature  (Paris,  November  20) : 

"  The  new  balloon-house  of  the  Zeppelin  Company  at  Friedrichs- 
hafen,  which  is  notable  for  its  huge  size,  is  destined  to  serve,  not 
as  a  garage  for  aerostats,  as  has  been  frequently  affirmed,  but  as  an 
aerial  workshop  for  aerial  construction.  Thus  it  has  as  an  annex 
a  great  factory  where  the  various  parts  of  dirigible  balloons  will 
be  made. 

"The  house  is  intended  to  shelter,  during  construction,  two 
dirigibles  of  the  largest  type,  and  it  has  imposing  lines  (650  feet 
long,  100  feet  wide  in  the  lower  part,  and  65  feet  high  in  the  center). 
Its  form  was  selected  with  a  view  to  reducing  interference  with  the 
contents  to  a  minimum,  without  endangering  the  stability  of  the 
building. 

"To  keep  the  space  within,  as  far  as  possible,  from  the  influence 
of  the  sun's  rays  and  other  meteorologic  factors, 
which  might  cause  rapid  alterations  of  volume  in 
the  balloons  and  promote  leakage  of  gas,  the 
builders  have  chosen,  as  a  covering  for  roof  and 
walls,  a  substance  of  slight  conductivity  for  heat 
and  so  light  as  not  to  overweight  the  structure. 
The  roof  is  made  of  a  layer  of  cement  3  inches 
thick,  covered  with  rubberoid ;  the  walls  are  of 
iron  network.  The  longitudinal  walls  have  a 
double  layer  of  masonry  with  a  non-conducting 
layer  of  air  between.  The  transverse  walls,  which 
are  made  to  operate  as  gates  and  are  consequently 
of  extreme  lightness,  are  of  galvanized  iron  on  the 
outside  and  of  cloth  within,  with  an  air  layer 
between. 

"  In  order  to  draw  off  quickly  the  gas  that  escapes 
while  a  balloon  is  being  filled,  there  has  been  built 
at  the  top  of  the  structure  a  lantern  extending  for 
its  full  length,  and  having  a  ventilator  for  getting 
rid  of  the  interior  air. 

"  That  access  to  all  points  of  a  balloon  in  process 
of  construction  or  repair  may  be  as  easy  as  possible, 
there  have  been  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  structure 
portable  working-galleries  extending  along  its 
whole  length,  and  stationary  bridges  fixt  on  both 
sides  of  the  hall. 

"The  Zeppelin  Company  required,  as  an  indis- 
pensable condition,  that  the  two  ends  of  the  building 
n.  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  give  clear  passage, 

in  as  brief  a  time  as  possible,  to  the  balloon 
within.  The  portals  were  thus  built  large  enough  to  permit  the 
rapid  opening  and  closing  of  a  section  65  by  140  feet.  This  con- 
dition was  the  most  formidable  part  of  the  work. 

"The  gates  are  operated  by  electricity;  the  surface  of  each  in- 
cludes four  sections  65  feet  high.  The  two  central  sections  have 
the  form  of  sliding  doors  and  the  two  lateral  ones  that  of  folding 
doors." — Translation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


STERILIZATION  BY  FLAT-IRON— The  ironing  of  linen  was 
never  intended  as  a  sanitary  process ;  nevertheless,  it  appears 
probable  that  it  acts  as  an  efficient  disinfectant.  As  a  writer  in 
Cosmos  (Paris)  says  : 

"The  smoothing  of  household  linen  with  a  hot  flat-iron  may  ac- 
complish much  more  than  is  intended  by  laundresses.  As  the  iron 
is  heated  to  temperatures  that  often  exceed  1300  C.  it  has  been 
thought  that  it  must  be  able  to  sterilize  certain  fabrics  and  thus 
render  hygienic  service,  especially  in  the  country,  where  furnaces 
for  disinfection  or  autoclaves  for  sterilization  are  not  available. 
It  is  well  known  that  all  microbes  may  be  killed  by  the  sufficiently 
prolonged  application  of  a  temperature  of  700  C.  ;  but  sterilization 
requires  1300  because  the  spores  of  certain  bacteria  resist  lower 
temperatures.  Experiments  have  been  made  to  show  that  the  flat- 
iron  is  capable  at  least  of  disinfecting  linen.     Pieces  of  cloth  were 
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selected  that  had  been  in  contact  with  children  suffering  from  con- 
tagious disease,  or  had  been  contaminated  with  the  germs  of  diph- 
theria, pyemia,  etc.  This  linen  was  moistened  and  then  ironed, 
after  which  it  was  rubbed  on  plates  of  gelatin  prepared  for  the 
culture  of  microbes.  It  was  found  that  no  microbian  colony 
developed." — Trans lation  made  for  The  Literary  Digest. 


HARVESTING   BERRIES   WITH 
THRASHING-MACHINE 


A 


THAT,  in  arid  Idaho,  raspberries  dry  on  the  vines,  and  that 
when  fully  dry  the  vines  are  cut  and  the  berries  knocked  off 
and  cleaned  by  running  them  through  a  sort  of  thrashing-machine, 
is  the  tale  vouched  for  by  The  Rural  New  Yorker  (New  York, 
December  4).  It  admits  that  all  this  seems  incredible  to  people 
who  live  in  damper  regions  where  the  crop  is  picked  by  hand  and 
dried  in  an  evaporator;  yet — 

"After  some  investigation  we  believe  the  facts  are  as  stated,  and 
offer  them — not  because  these  methods  can  be  generally  adopted, 
but  because  they  show  us  all  how  farming  is  developing.  As  the 
result  of  hard  study  and  careful  experiment  men  everywhere  are 
learning  to  adapt  their  methods  and  their  crops  to  local  conditions. 
In  every  section  there  is  some  crop  that  will  pay  better  than 
others.  Successful  farming  means — finding  that  crop  and  working 
it  hard." 

As  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  what  precedes,  the  editor  pre- 
sents the  following  letter  from  M.  13.  Sherman,  the  owner  of  the  fruit- 
farm  in  Idaho,  to  which  allusion  is  made.     Mr.  Sherman  writes : 

"Your  readers  who  have  never  experienced  the  climate  in  this 
very  arid  region  will  find  it  hard  to  believe  my  story,  yet  this 
method  is  entirely  practical,  and  is  well  understood  by  everybody 
here.  It  is  an  enterprise  which  affords  a  magnificent  opportunity 
for  some  man  of  means  and  energy 

"In  trellising  the  bushes  down  we  press  them  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible,  and  secure  them  there  as  nearly  as  can  be  done 
by  stretching  a  light  wire  over  them  and  securing  it  to  stakes  set 
20  feet  apart.  They  naturally  recoil  somewhat,  however,  so  that 
but  few  of  the  bushes  lie  on  the  ground.  I  would  prefer  that  they 
would  lie  prone  on  the  ground  for  convenience  in  harvesting.  The 
berries  do  not  become  soiled,  as  the  fruit  spurs  grow  upward,  and 
so  hold  the  fruit  above  the  soil,  and  for  the  most  part  above  the 
reclining  branches  and  leaves,  presenting  a  very  interesting  spec- 
tacle when  the  fruiting  is  heavy.  I  plant  the  bushes  close  together, 
so  that  the  reclining  vines  shade  the  ground  completely,  thus 
choking  out  the  weeds.  I  cultivate  on  one  side  of  the  row  as 
needed  through  the  season,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  in  this 
climate.  I  must  advise  you,  however,  that  my  method  would  not 
be  practical  anywhere  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  only  in 
favored  localities  here,  since  the  dews  and  rains  would  ruin  the 
ripened  fruit  before  it  could  dry  sufficiently  to  harvest.  We  have 
no  rain  and  little  dew  in  July  and  August." 


"LAYING"  A   RIVER  TUNNEL 

^  UBAQLEOUS  tunnels  are  now  often  built  in  the  open  air  and 
w^  ther.  sunk  into  place  beneath  the  waters  of  river  or  estuary. 
This  w'.il  be  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  a  new  passageway  under 
the  Cnicago  River.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Nautical  Gazette  (New 
York,  November  11): 

"Like  a  gigantic,  black  sea-serpent,  putting  to  shame  all  salt- 
water yarns  of  the  type,  the  steel  and  concrete  bore  of  the  La  Salle 
Street  tunnel  will  wriggle  up  the  Chicago  River  and  sink  out  of 
sight  under  the  waves  at  the  spot  where  it  will  thereafter  form  one 
of  the  city's  thoroughfares.  The  steel 'serpent '  will  be  280  feet 
long,  30  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high,  with  steel  spurs  6  feet  long 
projecting  from  its  sides  every  3  feet  like  the  terrifying  legs  of  an 
immense  centipede.  Radical  departure  in  all  established  methods 
of  river-tunnel  construction  will  be  made  in  laying  the  La  Salle 
Street  bore 

"  It  is  expected  that  river  traffic  will  be  stopt  for  more  than  two 
hours  in  setting  the  immense  section  of  tunnel  in  place.  When 
everything  is  ready  the  power  gates  of  the  drainage  canal  will  be 
shut  at  Lockport  to  quiet  the  strong  current  of  the  river  and  the 
start  up  the  river  with  the  'serpent '  from  the  boiler-works,  which 
is  on  the  south  branch,  will  be  made. 

"Before  the  bore  is  sunk  into  place  the  river  will  be  excavated 
to  the  required  depth  by  marine  dredges  with  50-foot  beam-arms. 
In  the  center  of  the  river  a  steel  cradle  will  be  sunk  for  the  'ser- 
pent '  to  rest  on.  The  shell  will  be  finished  complete  at  the  boiler 
works.  In  the  center  every  30  feet  will  be  hoops  of  12-inch  chan- 
nel-iron, like  a  series  of  ribs.  A  thick  concrete  lining  will  be  built 
between,  and  down  the  center  will  be  a  concrete  wall  dividing  the 
'serpent '  into  two  tubes,  each  large  enough  to  accommodate  the 
largest  trolley-cars. 

"When  these  preparations  are  completed  both  ends  of  the  'ser- 
pent '  will  be  closed  by  wooden  bulkheads,  it  will  be  slid  on  to  flat- 
boats  and  the  procession  up  the  river,  dodging  bridges  and  boats 
and  edging  around  curves,  started.  The  flatboats  will  be  so 
coupled  that  they  can  be  pulled  apart,  letting  the  bore  drop  into 
its  place  in  the  water." 


POSTAL  REGISTRY  BY  SLOT-MACHINE— A  mechanical 
device,  used  in  one  of  the  city  post-offices  in  Paris  for  automatic 
registration  of  letters  and  the  issuance  of  a  receipt  to  the  sender, 
is  described  in  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  December 
4).     Says  this  paper-. 

"The  apparatus  is  arranged  to  receive  the  French  nickel,  or  25- 
centime  piece.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  it  is  slightly 
magnetic,  for  in  passing  down  the  coin  chute  it  is  obliged  to  leap 
a  gap  and  is  prevented  from  dropping  through  by  means  of  a  mag- 
net. A  counterfeit  of  iron  can  not  pass  the  gap  because  it  would 
be  lifted  up  by  the  magnet,  while  non-magnetic  coins  would  fall 
through.  The  letter-slot  does  not  open  until  after  the  coin  is 
placed  in  the  machine,  and  the  receipt  is  not  issued  until  after  the 
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letter  is  placed  in  the  machine.  The  receipt,  in  the  form  of  a 
ticket,  is  dated  and  stamped  by  turning  the  crank  at  the  side  of  the 
apparatus.  The  whole  operation  is  performed  in  less  than  five 
seconds,  and  is  calculated  to  do  away  with  the  long  line  of  waiting 
applicants  at  the  usual  registering-windows.  The  apparatus  can 
also  be  placed  in  banks  or  stores,  where  there  is  no  danger  of  its 
being  stolen,  thus  relieving  the  pressure  at  the  regular  post-office." 


GREAT  EFFECTS  FROM  SMALL  CAUSES 

SOME  interesting  instances  of  the  way  in  which  chemical  actions 
or  processes  may  often  be  profoundly  modified  by  the  pres- 
ence of  very  small  quantities  of  foreign  material  is  given  by  Dr. 
James  C.  Philip,  of  London,  in  his  new  book  on  "The  Romance 
of  Modern  Chemistry."  To  start  off  with,  he  instances  water, 
one  of  the  commonest  of  substances,  which  has  recently  been 
shown  to  have  extraordinary  influence  in  promoting  chemical  action 
between  other  substances.     He  says  : 

"The  reader  is  probably  familiar  with  the  experiment  in  which 
a  lighted  taper  is  brought  to  the  mouth  of  a  soda-water  bottle  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.     A  vigorous  action, 


CINEMATOGRAPHING    THE    INVISIBLE. 
The  apparatus  that  takes  "  living  pictures  "  of  microbes.     Described  on  the  opposite  page 


marked  by  a  violent  explosion,  takes  place.  .  .  .  Yet,  if  care  is 
taken  to  remove  all  traces  of  moisture  from  the  original  gases,  .  .  . 
a  tube  containing  a  mixture  of  perfectly  dry  hydrogen  and  perfectly 
dry  oxygen  may  be  strongly  heated  without  the  contents  exploding 
— a  really  astounding  result 

"This  extraordinary  influence  of  water  on  chemical  change  is  so 
remarkable  that  it  is  worth  while  to  refer  to  another  interesting 
experiment  that  has  been  made.  As  the  reader  is  aware,  ammonia 
is  a  colorless  alkaline  gas,  whereas  hydrogen  chlorid  is  a. colorless 
acid  gas.  Like  alkalies  and  acids  in  general,  these  two  gases  in- 
teract, forming  a  salt — ammonium  chlorid  or  sal  ammoniac — the 
characteristic  and  curious  feature  of  the  process  being  the  produc- 
tion of  this  white  solid  substance  from  two  colorless,  invisible 
gases.  It  turns  out  now  that  this  combination  between  ammonia 
and  hydrogen  chlorid,  which  takes  place  so  readily  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  is  not  observed  when  the  gases  have  first  been 
completely  freed  from  all  stray  water  molecules. 

"The  ordinary  incandescent  mantle  is  an  excellent  example  of 
the  value  which  may  attach  to  small  quantities  of  foreign  material. 
The  mantle  consists  to  the  extent  of  99  per  cent,  of  thoria,  which 
is  the  oxid  of  the  metal  thorium.  .  .  .  The  remaining  1  per  cent. 
of  the  mantle  is  ceria,  the  oxid  of  the  rare  metal  cerium,  and,  in 
spite  of  its  small  proportion,  it  is  on  this  admixture  that  the  virtue 
of  the  mantle  wholly  depends.  Mantles  composed  of  pure  thoria 
alone  would  be  of  no  use,  for  when  put  in  a  Bunsen  flame  they 
give  out  only  a  dull  light.  On  the  other  hand,  if  more  than  1  per 
cent,  of  ceria  is  added  to  the  thoria  a  less  brilliant  effect  is  ob- 
tained ;  it   is,  in  fact,  possible  to  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 


"Not  only  has  this  paltry  1  percent,  of  ceria  made  the  incan- 
descent mantle  a  brilliant  success  ;  it  has  indirectly  been  the  salva- 
tion of  the  gas  industry.  In  competition  with  electricity,  gas 
would  have  been  badly  beaten  as  a  source  of  light  had  it  not  been 
for  the  discovery  of  the  incandescent  mantle.  By  its  agency 
the  illuminating  power  of  a  cubic  foot  of  coal  gas  is  enormously 
increased 

"Another  interesting  illustration  of  the  extraordinary  influence 
exerted  by  small  quantities  of  foreign  matter  is  furnished  by  the 
behavior  of  certain  phosphorescent  substances.  Among  them  are 
the  sulfids  of  the  metals  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  and,  as 
the  name  'phosphorescent '  implies,  these  sulfids  are  luminous  in 
a  dark  room  after  they  have  been  brought  out  of  the  light.  Lumi- 
nous paints  or  luminous  compositions  generally  are  dependent  for 
their  characteristic  behavior  on  the  presence  of  such  a  phosphor- 
escent substance.  Curiously  enough,  however,  the  pure  materials 
do  not  appear  to  be  phosphorescent ;  it  is  only  when  minute  traces 
of  other  matter  are  present  that  they  are  stimulated  to  luminous 
activity." 

Chemical  changes  of  this  kind  are  not  merely  laboratory  curiosi- 
ties— they  are,  the  writer  tells  us,  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the 
technical  world.     The  most  modern  method  of  manufacturing  sul- 
furic acid,  for  instance,  depends  on  just  such  a  change.     In  making 
this  important  product  it  is  necessary  to  persuade 
sulfur  dioxid — the  suffocating  gas  produced  when 
sulfur  is  burned — to  combine  with  more  oxygen. 
To  do  this,  the  gases  must  be  brought  into  con- 
tact with  some  third   substance  which  plays  the 
same  part  as  water  does  in  the  combination   of 
hydrogen  and  oxygen.     We  read  : 

"In  the  case  of  sulfur  dioxid  and  oxygen  the 
third  party,  which  acts  in  some  subtle  way  as 
mediator  between  the  other  two,  is  platinum  in  a 
finely  divided  condition.  This  metal  has  quite  a 
reputation  for  accelerating  chemical  actions  in 
which  it  is  not  dhectly  involved ;  it  is  a  sort  of 
chemical  busybody.  .  .  .  Under  the  persuasive 
influence  of  the  catalytic  agent  at  a  temperature 
of  about  5000  F.,  sulfur  dioxid  and  oxygen  readily 
unite  to  form  another  compound  named  sulfur 
trioxid,  which  need  only  be  dissolved  in  water  to 

produce  sulfuric  acid 

"In  recent  years  platinum  has  been  prepared  in 
another  condition  in  which  it  exhibits  remarkable 
catalytic  activity,  namely,  in  solution  in  water. 
It  may  seem  to  the  reader  rather  absurd  to  speak 
of  dissolving  a  metal  in  water,  as  if  it  were  so  much 
sugar  or  salt,  but  it  is  indeed  a  fact  that  by  the  help  of  the  electric 
current  platinum  has  been  got  into  water  in  such  a  state  that  it  closely 
resembles  a  dissolved  substance.  If  two  pieces  of  stout  platinum 
wire  are  immersed  in  water  so  that  their  points  are  very  close  to- 
gether, and  an  electric  discharge  is  passed  across  the  intervening 
space,  the  water  gradually  assumes  a  deep  brown  color,  and  is 
found  then  to  contain  platinum  in  solution.  At  least  it  seems  to 
be  in  solution,  for  the  liquid  may  be  filtered  through  a  pieceof 
blotting-paper  without  leaving  any  particles  behind,  and  it  may  be 
kept  for  a  long  time  without  depositing  any  sediment.  On  grounds, 
however,  into  which  we  can  not  go  here,  the  view  is  adopted  that 
this  platinum  solution  is  really  a  suspension  of  exceedingly  minute 
particles,  so  tiny  that  they  can  find  their  way  through  the  pores  of 
filtering-paper. 

"However  that  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  platinum  in  this 
condition  is  intensely  active.  .  .  .  A  convincing  proof  of  the  power 
of  this  solution  is  obtained  by  shaking  some  of  it  in  a  flask  with 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  In  ordinary  circumstances 
these  two  gases  require  to  be  strongly  heated  before  they  will  com- 
bine to  form  water,  but  under  the  persuasive  influence  of  the  plati- 
num solution  they  unite  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  slowly 
but  steadily  and  without  any  fuss.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that 
a  minute  quantity  of  platinum  is  able  to  bring  about  the  combina- 
tion of  very  large  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen.  One  experi- 
ment has  been  recorded  in  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  yssoiy 
of  an  ounce  of  platinum,  over  two  gallons  of  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  disappeared  in  seventeen  days.  And  the  platinum 
was  as  active  at  the  end  of  this  period  as  at  the  beginning ! 
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"There  are  numerous  catalytic  agents  in  addition  to  those  which 
-cd  in  the  laboratory  or   the  factory.     Our  bodies  are  the 
oi  many  chemical  changes  which  are  promoted  and  acceler- 
by  the  influence  of  certain  agents  called  enzyms,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  is  not  yet  known.     These  substances  play  an  im- 
portant par:  as  catalytic  agents,  notably  in  the  processes  of  diges- 
tion, but  an  excursion  into  this  interesting  field  would  take  us  too 
far.      Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  convince  the  reader  that  in 
chemistry,  at  least,  much  that  is  apparently  insignificant  is  of  the 
greatest  value  and  importance." 


BIBLICAL   ELECTRICITY 

A  CURIOUS  study  entitled  "  Electrotechnics  in  the  Bible"  is 
■**■  contributed  by  E.  Stadelmann.  an  electric  engineer  of  Mu- 
nich, to  the  Electroi-chnische  Anseiger.  The  writer  asserts  that 
the  ancient  Jews  had  some  knowledge  of  electricity,  and  he  tries 
to  prove  this  by  an  ingenious  analysis  of  Scriptural  narrative.  In 
the  first  place,  says  Stadelmann,  Moses  evidently  understood  the 
uses  of  the  lightning  conductor.  As  we  read  in  an  abstract  of  his 
article  in  the  Revue  Scientijique  (Paris,  November  13) : 

"Did  he  not  make  a  brazen  serpent  to  defend  his  people  against 
the  fiery  serpents  (lightnings)  sent  upon  them  by  the  Almighty,  so 
that  the  fiery  serpents  were  seized  by  the  brazen  one?  The  temple 
at  Jerusalem  was  protected  against  lightning  by  interconnected 
metal  points  communicating  with  the  ground  through  reservoirs  of 
water." 

Still  more  curious  is  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Stadelmann 
of  the  construction  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  and  of  the  terrible 
punishments  visited  upon  the  unfortunates  who  dared  to  approach 
too  near  it  : 

"  If  we  study  the  details  of  its  construction  we  find  that  it  was 
composed  of  an  insulating  receptacle  (of  acacia  wood)  and  of  two 

metallic  coatings  (gild- 
ing), one  exterior,  one 
interior;  it  therefore 
formed  a  Leyden  jar  of 
great  dimensions.  This 
condenser,  charged  with 
atmospheric  electricity 
by  the  metal  conductors 
of  the  temple  roof,  had, 
as  may  be  calculated 
from  its  dimensions,  a 
capacity  amply  sufficient 
to  produce  a  fatal  dis- 
charge. Only  the  initi- 
ate could  touch  it,  and 
this  immunity  enjoyed 
by  the  officiating  priest 
is  explained  by  the  na- 
ture of  his  costume, 
which  was  in  part  of 
gold  tissue,  thus  pro- 
tecting him  from  elec- 
tric discharges." 

Mr.  Stadelmann  cites 
in  support  of  his  hy- 
pothesis many  Scrip- 
tural texts,  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Ark, 
on  the  nature  of  the 
priest's  costume,  and 
on  the  punishment  dealt 
out  to  profane  persons. 
Moreover : 


J 


SLEEPING-SICKNESS    GERMS  IN  CIRCULATION 

As  seen  on  a  moving-picture  film.     The  germs 
are  seen  between  the  globules. 


"  It  would  perhaps  appear  improbable  that  such  powerful  effects 
could  be  obtained  with  metallic  rods  on  elevated  points,  but  we 
must  bear  in  mind  the  atmospheric  peculiarities  of  Palestine;  and 
even  the  experiments  made  in  Europe  on  thecollection  of  electric- 
ity by  means  of  kites, 
have  shown  that  huge 
sparks  nine  or  ten  feet 
long  may  thus  be  ob- 
tained. 

"  Moses  probably  got 
his  notions  of  electricity 
from  the  Egyptians,  and 
perhaps,  Mr.  Stadel- 
mann concludes,  Egypt- 
ologists may  discover 
facts  indicative  of  the 
state  of  electrical  knowl- 
edge in  the  Pharaonic 
times."  —  Translation 
made  for  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 
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THE  MICRO-CINE- 
MATOGRAPH—The 
combination  of  micro- 
scope and  cinemato- 
graph by  means  of  which 
Dr.Comandon,  of  Paris, 
has  been  able  to  exhibit 
microbes  and  blood- 
globules  in  motion  was 
described  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Liter- 
ary Digest. 

We  now  reproduce 
from  Tlie  Illustrated 
London  News  (Novem- 
ber 27)  a  photograph  of 
Dr.  Comandon's  apparatus,  and  sections  of  the  "living  pictures" 
taken  and  exhibited  by  its  means.     Says  the  paper  named  above  : 

"With  the  aid  of  this  apparatus,  it  is  possible  to  take  cinemato- 
graph pictures  of  microbes  that  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
project  those  pictures  on  to  a  screen  in  the  usual  manner.  Sixteen 
views  are  taken  each  second.  In  description  of  the  apparatus,  we 
may  give  the  following  details  (reading  from  right  to  left).  The 
lamp,  the  lens,  the  diaphragm,  a  disk  which  makes  it  possible  to 
arrest  at  will  the  rays  from  the  lamp,  the  microscope,  set  horizon- 
tally, and  the  cinematograph." 

The  statement  quoted  in  our  issue  for  November  27  from  a  London 
paper,  to  the  effect  that  the  objects  revealed  by  the  micro-cine- 
matograph are  .125  inch  in  diameter,  is  evidently  an  error.  This 
dimension  (J/%  inch)  is  quite  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Blood  cor- 
puscles, which  are  clearly  shown,  are  .0003  to  .0004  inch  in  diameter. 


GERMS    IN    THE    BLOOD   OK   A    FOWL. 

Part  of  a  moving-picture  film. 


"  The  altar,  also,  must 
have  been  a  powerful 
Leyden  jar,  altho  information  regarding  its  installation  is  not 
available;  but  the  passages  in  the  Mosaic  books  forbidding 
approach  to  it  on  penalty  of  death  to  persons  not  wearing  the  pre- 
scribed costume,  authorize  us  to  consider  it  such. 


Commenting  on  a  recent  quotation  from  an  address  by  Dr.  Wiley  in  our 
October  21st  issue,  in  which  he  compared  the  modern  housewife  to  a  murderous 
Lucretia  Borgia,  "handing  out  poison  from  the  ice-box,  the  boiler,  and  the  skil- 
let," Mr.  H.  L.  Harris,  of  New  York,  writes  us  as  follows:  "  It  certainly  is  well 
to  warn  the  public  about  the  danger  of  keeping  too  much  food  and  too  little  ice 
in  the  ice-box,  and  the  necessity  of  removing  food  from  tin  cans  into  glass  or 
earthen  vessels.  The  general  public  does  not  know  that  the  temperature  in  the 
ice-box  is  not  low  enough  to  kill  bacteria,  and  that  the  longer  an  article  of  food 
is  kept  in  an  ice-box,  the  quicker  it  deteriorates  upon  removal  therefrom.  The 
danger  of  impure  food  is  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  food  to  be  unfit  for  consumption  when  poisonous  germs  are  formed, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  detect  such  germs  by  the  eye,  taste,  or  smell.  On  account 
of  this  fact  food  should  be  properly  preserved  and  consumed  as  soon  as  possible, 
especially  such  food  as  meat,  milk,  sausage,  fish,  etc.  Since  the  Pure  Food  Law 
has  prohibited  the  use  of  boron  compounds,  which  were  largely  used  on  meat, 
fish,  fowl,  and  oysters,  according  to  statistics  there  have  been  16,466  cases  of 
ptomain  poisoning  in  the  United  States,  572  of  which  were  fatal.  It  can  be  seen 
from  these  statistics  that  there  is  more  danger  than  is  generally  supposed  in  par- 
taking of  food  that  has  deteriorated  so  as  to  become  a  suitable  breeding-place  for 
poisonous  germs.  The  Pure  Food  Law  can  not  conscientiously  be  called  a  success 
as  long  as  it  prohibits  the  use  of  innocent  preservatives  that  have  the  antiseptic 
properties  to  prevent  the  growth  of  poisonous  germs,  and  by  so  doing  enable  food- 
products  to  reach  the  consumer's  palate  in  a  sweet,  edible,  nutritious  condition." 
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THE   DEVIL  OF  OUR  DAY 

EACH  age  has  its  devil,  and  ours  is  apparently  not  nearly  so 
honest  a  demon  as  earlier  ages  have  boasted.  At  least  so  a 
writer  in  The  Outlook  (December  18)  conceives  him.  "The  devil 
of  the  earlier  time,"  says  this  writer,  "was  a  hideous  creature  whose 
aspect  went  a  long  way  toward  disarming  him  by  giving  his  vic- 
tims a  strong  sense  of  repulsion."  His  successor  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  "the  interesting  gentleman  in  crimson  with  whom  Faust 
had  dealings,  and  whose  final  defeat  in  that  transaction  was  sym- 
bolic of  the  victory  of  unselfishness  over  greed  and  meanness." 
But  today  the  devil's  "sovereign  power,"  his  "high  condition  as 
an  archangel  "  has  gone.  "  He  no  longer  fights  in  the  open  like  a 
lost  spirit  that  has  kept  its  courage,  but  stabs  from  behind  and  in 
the  dark  like  any  vulgar  assassin."  His  features  are  more  fully 
sketched  in  these  words  : 

"The  twentieth-century  devil  is  simply  a  mean,  demoralizing, 
debilitating  habit  of  doubting  ;  a  sneering,  scoffing  mood  ;  a  cyni- 
cal spirit  which  derides  the  virtue  it  can  not  attain  and  the  good- 
ness it  does  not  understand.  In  Faust's  time  the  devil  was  'the 
spirit  that  denies,'  but  he  stood  up  to  his  argument  and  was  not 
afraid  to  nail  his  theses  on  the  doors  of  the  university  ;  to-day  he 
sneaks  about  the  world  dropping  the  poison  of  cynicism,  the  bitter 
distillation  of  doubt,  into  the  cup  of  life  at  the  very  moment  when 
it  is  held  foaming  to  the  lips." 

Dr.  Abbott  is  not  here  simply  exercising  his  ingenuity  in  Satanic 
portraiture,  but  is  preaching  a  Christmas  sermon  ;  and  thus 
continues  : 

"The  devil  in  every  age  has  hated  holy  water,  and  the  sight  of 
the  cross  has  turned  his  most  brilliant  audacity  into  shriveling 
cowardice;  to-day  he  shrinks  into  insignificance  when  the  Christ- 
mas glow  falls  on  him.  He  loathes  the  good  cheer,  the  kindly 
feeling,  the  warm  heart  of  Yuletide,  and  when  holiday  week  begins 
his  animosity  and  ingenuity  drive  him  into  superhuman  activity. 
In  the  light  that  streams  from  the  hearth  he  looks  so  small  and 
black  that  he  doubts  himself;  and  when  the  devil  doubts  himself 
he  is  on  the  verge  of  suicide,  for  to  doubt  that  you  doubt  is  the 
first  step  toward  belief,  and  belief  destroys  the  devil.  In  holiday 
week  the  devil's  chief  business  is  to  sneer  at  the  well-worn  festivi- 
ties which  have  kept  the  heart  of  the  world  young  for  almost 
twenty  centuries  and  to  scoff  at  those  who  make  merry  with  the 
children  as  weak  sentimentalists  or  shallow  optimists,  for  it  is  aa 
old  device  of  the  devil  to  frighten  the  warm-hearted  and  hopeful 
by  calling  them  sentimental  and  shallow.  In  Shakespeare's  great- 
est play,  Polonius,  the  experienced  old  courtier,  loads  his  son 
Laertes,  who  is  about  to  go  into  the  world,  with  the  kind  of  advice 
which  keeps  a  man  out  of  trouble  by  locking  up  all  his  daring 
hopes,  his  fine  ambitions,  and  his  generous  impulses.  George 
MacDonald  has  said  very  justly  that  Polonius 's  advice  would  have 
been  sound  if  the  devil  had  been  God  !  Now  this  is  precisely  what 
the  devil  would  like  to  be,  and  this  is  the  secret  of  his  relentless 
hatred  of  all  nobleness  of  feeling,  generosity  of  impulse,  and 
kindly  activity.  He  no  longer  frightens  people  with  horns  and 
hoofs ;  but  he  wears  good  clothes,  uses  good  English,  has  the  air 
of  knowing  the  world  from  top  to  bottom,  and  frightens  a  host  of 
people  by  his  superior  way  of  sneering  at  the  things  which  are 
sweet  and  true  and  wholesome." 

His  greatest  modern  triumph,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  "is  his 
ability  to  persuade  men  to  reject  the  deepest  instincts,  the  purest 
feelings,  the  divinations  of  the  spirit,  the  impulses  of  the  heart, 
the  golden  legends  of  the  saints,  as  untrustworthy,  and  to  accept 
in  their  place  the  findings  of  a  logical  faculty  which,  like  Mr. 
Gradgrind,  of  Coketown,  will  have  the  fact  and  nothirg  but  the 
fact,  tho  it  lose  its  soul  by  starvation."     Further : 

"  It  is  a  very  mean  little  devil  who  befuddles  the  brains  of  men 
about  Christmas  and  its  festivities  of  faith  and  love,  its  ancient 
and  unforgetable  poetry  of  the  divinity  of  the  child  and  the  adora- 
tion of  the  wise  and  the  joy  of  angels — a  devil  so  small  and  mean 
that  in  the  glow  of  the  Christmas  fire  he  contracts  into  a  little 
black  spot.    I  f  Christmas  fires  were  lighted  in  all  homes  as  fires  are 


lighted  in  the  woods  to  keep  off  wild  beasts,  we  should  soon  make 
an  end  of  this  skulking  devil.  The  glowing  hearth,  the  shining 
star,  the  pealing  of  bells,  the  music  of  carols,  the  stirring  of  gen- 
erous impulses  in  the  hearts  that  he  has  chilled,  strike  him  with  a 
premonition  of  death,  as  the  sight  of  the  cross  in  the  old  plays  and 
stories  blighted  and  disarmed  him.  He  is  much  more  disturbed 
by  the  sound  of  'The  Golden  Carol,'  'Gloria  in  Excelsis,'  and  'O 
Little  Town  of  Bethlehem'  than  by  big  books  of  theology.  'The 
Christmas  Carol  '  and  all  stories  of  grace  and  sentiment  and  gen- 
erous feeling  are  on  his  Index  Expurgatorius  ;  and  in  the  joy  in 
children's  voices  and  on  the  faces  of  their  elders  he  reads  his  doom. 
"  Those  who  are  fighting  the  good  fight  of  faith  and  love  and  hope 
against  cynicism,  scorn,  and  doubt  have  no  need  of  other  weapons 
than  those  which  Christmas  puts  into  their  hands  :  the  humility  of 
a  child,  faith  in  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  of  life,  the  habit  of 
helpfulness,  the  gentle  heart,  and  faith  in  love  and  purity  and 
brotherliness  as  the  regenerating  forces  in  society." 


MISSIONS  TO  AFRICA  AND  THE  BOWERY 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  struck  a  blow  at  one  of  our  oldest  tradi- 
tions as  a  nation  when  he  told  the  Methodists  at  Carnegie 
Hall  on  December  13  that  Washington's  warning  in  his  farewell 
address  against  mingling  in  foreign  matters  had  practically  no 
meaning  for  us  of  this  day.  And  in  particular  it  should  certainly 
not  be  used  against  the  cause  of  foreign  missions.  The  occasion 
for  his  utterance  was  the  celebration  of  the  diamond  jubilee  anni- 
versary of  the  institution  of  the  first  foreign  mission  of  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church  in  Africa.  He  referred  to  a  particular  date 
which,  he  thought,  might  be  taken  as  marking  the  time  when  "the 
people  of  the  United  States  acquired  a  wider  and  a  world  feeling, 
and  an  interest  and  a  responsibility  for  all  the  people  of  the  world 
as  distinguished  from  those  that  enjoy  our  opportunities  of  living 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes."     He  went  on  : 

"  It  is  not  perhaps  appropriate  to  date  a  religious  movement  from 
a  war,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  as  if  our  people  acquired  a  world 
feeling  from  the  time  we  undertook  the  responsibility  of  freeing 
Cuba  and  saying  what  should  be  done  by  our  neighbors  with  refer- 
ence to  internal  government  when  that  internal  government  seemed 
to  us  to  pass  the  bounds  of  what  we  thought  to  be  civilization. 
We  began  our  war,  expecting  to  finish  it  shortly,  and  we  landed  in 


OUR    CHRISTMAS   SPIRIT. 

Will  it  come  to  this? 
—After  Widney  in  The  World  To-day  (December). 
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THE    LITERARY    DIGEST 


By  courtesy  of  the  New  York  "Tribune  " 

PRESIDENT  TAFT  BEFORK  THE  METHODIST  MISSIONARY   MASS  MEETING, 

Where  he  declared  that  "  now  we  are  a  nation  of  tremendous  power  and  tremendous  wealth,  and  unless  we  use  that  for  the  benefit  of  our  international 

neighbors  .  .  .  we  are  failing  to  discharge  the  duties  we  ought  to  feel  as  members  of  the  international  community." 


the  Philippines,  and  we  are  there  still,  but  our  horizon  has  widened 
much  beyond  these  gems  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  reason  of  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  we  have  been  obliged  to  assume  with  reference 
to  the  entire  world.  We  are  a  great  power  in  the  world,  and  we 
may  be,  and  I  hope  we  are,  a  great  power  for  usefulness,  a  great 
power  for  the  spread  of  Christian  civilization,  and  we  must  be  so 
if  we  would  justify  our  success  and  vindicate  our  right  to  enjoy  the 
opportunities  that  God  has  given  us  in  this  fair,  broad  land  of 
building  up  wealth  and  comfort  and  luxury  and  education  and 
making  ourselves,  what  we  like  to  think  we  are,  the  foremost  people 
of  the  world. 

"There  are  those  who  would  read  the  last  words  of  Washington 
in  his  farewell  message  as  an  indication  that  we  ought  to  keep 
within  the  seas,  and  not  look  beyond,  but  lie  was  addressing  thir- 
teen States  that  had  much  to  do  before  they  could  make  themselves 
a  great  nation,  and  that  might  well  avoid  entangling  alliances  and 
any  foreign  interference  or  any  foreign  trouble  while  they  were 
making  themselves  a  nation,  but  now  we  are  a  nation  with  tremen- 
dous power  and  tremendous  wealth,  and  unless  we  use  that  for  the 
benefit  of  our  international  neighbors — and  they  are  neighbors  of 
ours,  for  the  world  is  very  small — unless  we  use  that  power  and 
that  wealth  we  are  failing  to  discharge  the  duties  that  we  ought  to 
feel  as  members  of  the  international  community." 

The  special  interest  of  the  meeting  was  concentrated  on  African 
missions,  and  Mr.  Taft  said  that  tho  there  was  no  one  so  imperial- 
istic as  to  desire  for  this  country  a  share  in  the  Dark  Continent, 
yet  "because  we  are  not  going  to  enter  and  assume  the  powers  of 
government  does  not  furnish  the  slightest  reason  why  we  should 
not  in  every  way  possible  encourage  such  movements  as  these  under 
the  auspices  of  other  Governments,  and  under  those  Governments 
to  aid  the  people  in  those  Governments  in  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tian civilization."     He  goes  on  : 

"We  have  the  money  here  and  we  have  the  men  and  women  who 
are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  those  of  us  that  sit  back  and 
go  every  two  or  three  years  to  hear  the  stories  of  what  has  been 
■done  there  by  representatives  of  this  country  may  well  afford  to  be 
generous  in  helping  out  that  movement. 

"It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  Almighty  works  his  ways.  Our 
interest  in  Africa  for  many  years  was  the  interest  to  suppress  the 
slave  trade  for  which  we  here,  all  of  us,  were  responsible.  New 
England  got  out  of  it  a  little  earlier  than  the  others,  but  we  were 
all  responsible  for  the  encouragement  of  that  trade,  and  now  we 


have  living  with  us  10,000,000  of  people  who  are  descended  from 
the  slaves  that  were  taken  by  force,  the  negroes  that  were  taken 
by  force  from  that  dark  continent,  taken  with  all  the  cruelties  inci- 
dent to  the  Middle  Passage  ;  and  yet  I  think  no  one  would  say  that 
the  descendants  of  those  people,  those  brought  here,  are  not  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  fact  that  their  ancestors  were  brought  here 
so  that  they  have  been  able  to  enjoy  the  proximity  to  civilization, 
so  that  they  are  a  hundred  years  in  advance  of  their  relatives  in 
Africa.  And  yet  they  came  here  through  the  greed  and  the  sin  of 
those  for  whom  we  by  reason  of  ancestry  must  be  responsible.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  curious  working  out  of  the  ways  of  God  that 
no  one  can  have  anticipated. 

"  It  is  natural  that  the  negroes  of  America  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  an  association  in  a  Christian  country  with  modern  civili- 
zation, so  that  they  are  civilized  and  educated,  should  yet  retain 
an  intense  interest  in  the  development  of  the  continent  from  which 
their  ancestors  came." 

From  this  meeting  President  Taft  went  to  the  Bowery  Mission 
and  addrest  the  300  men  who,  without  knowing  of  his  coming,  hap- 
pened to  be  seeking  religion,  or  shelter  from  a  howling  storm,  or 
both,  at  midnight  of  that  date.  He  said  to  them,  according  to  the 
New  York  Herald's  account : 

"Boys,  I  am  just  about  as  much  surprized  at  being  here  as  you 
are  at  seeing  me.  I  received  a  note  from  the  president  of  your 
mission,  Dr.  Louis  Klopsch,  asking  me  to  come  down  and  say  a 
few  words  to  you  when  I  had  finished  at  Carnegie  Hall.  I  have 
known  Dr.  Klopsch  and  the  good  work  he  has  been  doing  for  some 
time.  It's  been  my  fortune  in  life  to  play  the  part  of  a  figurehead. 
You  know  some  men  do  the  work  and  others  play  the  part  of  figure- 
heads, and  nature  has  developed  me  in  such  a  way  that  I  make  a 
pretty  good  figurehead.  ...  I  don't  agree  with  your  superintend- 
ent when  he  states  that  I  deserve  any  special  praise  for  coming 
down  here  from  Carnegie  Hall.  As  I  look  into  your  faces  I  can 
see  that  you  are  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  (Hearty  ap- 
plause.) Some  of  you,  to  use  a  colloquialism,  are  'down  on  your 
luck, '  but  you  are  striving  with  all  your  energies  to  get  out  of  the  rut. 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  here  with  you,  and  if  my  presence  will  convince 
you  that  there  is  no  great  chasm  between  yourselves  and  those  per- 
sons who  temporarily  appear  to  be  better  situated,  I  will  feel  that 
my  visit  has  not  been  in  vain.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment to  help  you  over  the  rough  places  along  life's  road  at  a  time 
when  everything,  even  the  hand  of  God,  seems  to  be  turned  against 
you.     Don't  get  discouraged  and  don't  give  up  the  battle." 
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A  REPLY  TO  CRITICS   OF  THE  CLERGY 

IT  is  said  that  a  certain  well-known  leader  in  ethical  culture  con- 
fest  that  he  had  dissuaded  a  youth  from  entering  the  ministry 
and  so  had  saved  him  from  "an  effete  profession."  The  fact  is  re- 
ported by  "Clericus,"  who  writes  some  "confessions  of  a  second- 
rate  sensitive  preacher."  He  declares  that  Lof  late  he  has  found 
everywhere  he  has  turned  "criticism  and  contempt  for  the  ministry 
as  unmanly  and  effeminate."  The  preacher,  he  admits  in  The 
Christian  Work  and  Evangelist  (New  York),  is  fully  open  to 
criticism,  but  his  calling  is  still  noble  and  manly.  Without  trying 
to  hide  matters,  he  brings  forward  some  things  that  give  a  "seem- 
ing justification  to  the  criticisms  and  aspersions."    Thus  : 

"  There  are  types  of  clergymen  for  which  manly  men  can  feel 
very  little  admiration.  One  finds  occasionally  the  ladylike  minister 
who  writes  his  sermons  on  tinted  note-paper  and  ties  them  in  pink 
ribbon,  whose  chief  delight  is  a  five-o'clock  tea,  and  who  would 
faint  at  a  political  caucus.  Nice  little  man,  he  is  not  of  a  very 
numerous  class !  I  have  mingled  among  ministers  for  twenty 
years  and  only  once  or  twice  have  I  seen  his  kind.  There  is,  also, 
the  petty  ecclesiast.  His  is  a  little  cloistered  world,  made  stuffy 
with  tradition.  He  entangles  himself  in  millinery  of  worship  or 
loses  himself  in  the  mechanism  of  his  sect.  When  he  emerges  to 
public  view  he  is  usually  astride  some  ancient  hobby,  or  riding 
atilt  in  medieval  intellectual  armor.  Such  a  figure  in  modern  life 
justly  invites  hilarity.  I  have  known,  too,  the  worldly-minded 
minister,  who  shows  his  unattractive  qualities  in  various  ways. 
He  may  be  a  denominational  politician,  whose  main  occupation  is 
seeking  the  high  seats  in  the  sanctuary.  He  may  be  the  mercenary, 
who  prizes  a  high  salary  more  than  godliness.  He  may  be  a  cleri- 
cal loafer,  who  wastes  his  time  in  public  places  and  curries  favor 
with  the  vulgar  by  retailing  irreverent  stories.  He  may  be  the 
preacher  who  disgusts  all  true  men  by  the  easy  grace  with  which 
he  mounts  the  fence  in  every  moral  conflict.  Whatever  his 
characteristics  his  worldly-mindedness  wins  deserved  contempt. 
These  and  other  types  of  men  in  the  pulpit  bring  discredit  to  the 
ministry  at  large,  but  I  protest  against  the  shallow  judgment  which 
condemns  a  whole  class  of  men  because  of  a  few  undesirable 
specimens." 

On  the  whole  the  parson's  lot  is  neither  an  unhappy  nor  a  use- 
less one,  and  "Clericus"  glories  in  the  profession  which  he  has 
chosen  and  gives  this  as  his  "main  confession  "  : 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  am  a  minister,  so  glad  that  not  all  the  freedom 
from  vexation  which  any  other  calling  may  seem  to  offer  could  in- 
duce me  to  leave  it.  I  cherish  the  ambition  to  keep  at  its  work  till 
the  very  end,  to  use  my  last  breath  in  uttering  its  message,  my  last 
ounce  of  strength  in  its  service.  Not  that  my  career  has  been  un- 
mixt  with  trial,  defeat,  and  disappointment.  Of  these  I  have  had 
my  full  share.  More  than  most  men,  I  have  seen  during  eighteen 
years  the  hardships  of  the  minister,  and  looking  backward  and 
about  me  there  are  many  things  I  wish  were  different.  I  wish 
some  pious  people  had  done  less  to  fill  me  with  secret  disgust  and 
shame,  that  some  deacons  had  not  been  so  mean  and  cantankerous, 
that  I  myself  had  done  and  said  fewer  things  that  bring  mortifica- 
tion and  chagrin — and  oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  own  to-day  that  fine 
pair  of  high-stepping  bays  that  have  pranced  before  me  in  my 
dreams  all  these  years.  (I  share  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  the 
opinion  that  if  a  minister  does  not  like  a  good  horse,  his  education 
has  been  sadly  neglected  !)  In  face  of  these  things,  however,  I 
assert  the  essential  joy  of  the  minister.  The  very  hardships  them- 
selves have  been  sources  of  satisfaction.  My  confessions  are  not 
of  dark  and  sinister  hue,  revealing  secret  heresies  and  hidden  dis- 
content. They  are  the  affirmations  of  a  heart  that  has  found  its 
greatest  gladness  in  the  work  to  which  it  has  given  itself  for  life. 
I  count  my  blessings,  I  do  not  parade  my  griefs — there  are  not 
enough  of  them  to  make  a  good  showing." 

His  joy  in  preaching  he  describes  in  the  following  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  terms  : 

"  I  have  heard  men  complain  of  the  drudgery  of  preparing  two 
sermons  per  week.  It  is  an  enormous  task  when  you  think  of  the 
sermon  as  an  intellectual  production.  No  man  can  hope  to  main- 
tain so  frequently  a  high  order  of  output.  There  must  often  come 
occasions  when,  measured  by  literary  and  oratorical  standards,  he 
falls  far  below  his  best.     It  is  not  given  him,  as  it  is  the  poet,  to 


choose  to  speak  only  when  he  is  inspired.  He  must  talk  every 
week  at  stated  times,  and  from  the  outside  it  seems  intolerably 
tedious.  But  there  is  another  viewpoint.  The  prime  element  in 
preaching  is  not  intellectual  achievement. 

"A  congregation  is  not  assembled  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  to- 
hear  a  man  read  an  essay  or  make  an  oratorical  effort.  If  the 
preacher  is  wise  he  will  labor  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of  ora- 
tory and  master  the  rules  of  literary  composition.  'If  a  man  have 
anything  to  tell,'  says  Lowell,  'the  world  can  not  be  expected  to 
listen  unless  he  have  perfected  himself  in  the  best  way  of  telling 
it.'  The  minister  can  not,  of  all  men,  afford  to  gain  the  reputa- 
tion of  intellectual  slovenliness.  Still,  a  man  may  be  able  to 
dazzle  by  brilliance  and  magnetize  by  oratory  two  congregations 
every  Sunday  and  not  be  preaching.  He  is  preaching  only  when 
he  is  telling  in  public  what  God  has  told  him  in  secret.  Out  of 
his  own  experience  he  seeks  to  interpret  the  message  of  the  Father 
to  wayworn  men  and  women,  and,  if  he  be  a  true  man,  that  is  never 
a  tedious  task.  Perforce,  he  will  repeat  himself,  he  will  produce 
not  always  new  treasures,  the  old  will  be  brought  forth  again  and 
again,  but  he  is  untroubled,  for  he  is  not  straining  for  artistic  effect. 
He  is  a  messenger  with  a  supreme  message  and  he  is  humbly  glad 
to  utter  it  in  any  form." 


HIGH-PRICED   EVANGELISM 

PHE  large  amounts  of  money  that  go  to  the  support  of  evangel- 
-*-  ism  suggest  a  feature  that  is  causing  disquietude  even  to 
Christians  otherwise  sympathetic.  People  in  the  world  entirely 
detached  from  religious  work  have  often  sneered  at  some  of  the 
high-priced  evangelists  as  engaged  "  for  revenue  only. "  Facts  have 
disclosed  a  sufficient  basis,  in  certain  instances,  for  the  sneCr. 
But,  confining  the  question  entirely  to  the  attitude  to  be  taken  by 
professing  Christians,  there  is,  says  The  Standard  (Baptist,  Chi- 
cago), "a  serious  question  whether  or  not  Christian  people  should 
lend  themselves  so  largely  to  certain  present-day  methods."  Too 
often,  this  journal  thinks,  "the  individual  undertaking  of  the  early 
Church  has  given  way  to  the  modern  religious  syndicate,  or  to 
evangelism  by  proxy."     The  writer  continues  : 

"When  we  hear  the  voice  of  Christ  saying  'Go,  make  disciples,' 
we  answer  by  hiring  a  substitute.  And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it, 
bad  as  is  the  shirking  of  personal  responsibility.  The  substitute 
may  carry  on  his  work  in  an  unobjectionable  manner,  or  he  may 
conduct  his  operations  in  a  way  which  awakens  serious  suspicions 
of  his  underlying  motives.  If  we  have  decided  that  professional 
evangelism  is  the  proper  agency  through  which  to  discharge  the 
obligation  that  rests  upon  the  Church,  then  that  professional  evan- 
gelism must  be  such  as  to  command  the  confidence  of  all  men. 
Otherwise,  whatever  may  be  the  seeming  results  in  conversions, 
we  shall  be  retarding  instead  of  helping  the  progress  of  the  king- 
dom of  God. 

"  No  evangelist  can  afford  to  rest  under  the  suspicion  that  his 
controlling  purpose  is  to  enrich  himself.  That  such  suspicion  ex- 
ists concerning  more  than  one  man  prominent  in  evangelistic  en- 
deavor is  absolutely  certain.  This  distrust  is  not  confined  to  that 
class  which  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  something  to  criticize,  but 
is  shared  by  a  great  body  of  fair-minded  men  and  women.  They 
do  not  wish  to  believe  that  men  who  assume  to  be  filled  with  special 
anxiety  on  behalf  of  the  unsaved  and  who  are  devoting  all  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  work  of  'soul-winning  '  are  actuated  by  any- 
thing less  than  the  most  unselfish  motives  ;  but  certain  facts  must 
be  faced  and  explained,  and  the  only  rational  explanation  leaves 
some  evangelists  in  a  very  unpleasant  light." 

There  has  appeared  in  some  quarters  criticism  of  Gipsy  Smith, 
but  The  Standard  hastens  to  say  that  he  and  his  work  do  not  come 
under  these  strictures.  A  statement  is  here  made  of  Mr.  Smith's 
financial  arrangement,  which  is  not  generally  known.     We  read : 

"  Mr.  Smith  has  a  stated  and  modest  salary,  paid  him  by  the 
committee  of  the  Free  Church  Council  of  Great  Britain,  under 
whose  auspices  he  labors.  One-half  of  the  offerings  received  in 
his  meetings  goes  to  the  local  committee,  and  the  other  half  to  the 
committee  of  the  Free  Church  Council.  So  far  as  Mr.  Smith's 
personal  income  is  concerned,  it  does  not  matter  how  much  ®r  how- 
little  the  audiences  mav  contribute." 
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THE  NOBEL  PRIZE-WINNERS 

A  MONT,  tin'  Nobel  prize-winners  for  this  year  is  the  name  of  a 
woman,  Selma  Lagerlof,  of  Sweden,  who  carries  the  honor 
for  literature.  She  stands  with  Mine.  Curie  and  the  Baroness  von 
Suttner  to  represent  the  position  of  woman  in  this  international 
academy  of  tame.  Mine.  Curie  won  her  laurels  in  the  held  of 
science,  and  Baroness  von  Suttner  was  rewarded  for  her  devotion 
to  the  literature  of  peace.  Miss  Lagerlof  is  a  writer  of  romances, 
better  known  in  Europe  than  in  this  country.  The  best-known  of 
her  works  available  in  English  is  "Gosta  Berling's  Saga"  and 
"Miracles  of  Antichrist."  tho  she  has  a  considerable  list  of  ro- 
mances and  travel  sketches  to  her  credit,  appearing  in  various 
other  European  languages  as  well  as  Swedish.  The  following 
account  of  her  appears  in  The  Outlook  (New  York) : 

"  The  Swedish  people  have  the  greatest  affection  for  her,  regard- 
ing her  as  their  prose-poet  in  the  sense  in  which  Schiller  is  the 
verse-poet  of  the  German  people,  and  her  popularity  is  great 
throughout  Scandinavia.  Her  work  expresses  in  a  rare  degree  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  Sweden,  and  has  exerted  a  positive  influence 
upon  the  national  character.  The  prize  was  awarded,  not  to  any 
single  book,  but  in  recognition  of  her  substantial  work  as  a  writer. 
A  Swedish  critic,  in  reviewing  her  'Christ  Legends,'  .  .  .  says, 
'She  came  to  us  in  an  age  of  psychological  prying,  and  discovered 
the  chili!  in  us.'  At  a  time  when  the  literature  of  the  Continent 
partakes  so  largely  of  the  introspective  and  morbid,  Miss  Lagerlof 
has  been  an  apostle  of  optimism,  discerning  in  the  characters  in 
her  stories  the  spark  of  divinity  which  redeems  even  crudity  and 
sordid  surroundings.  In  'Gosta  Berling's  Saga'  Miss  Lagerlof 
made  her  native  province,  Yermland,  classical ;  and  in  her 'Jerusa- 
lem' she  revealed  to  the  people  of  Delecarlia  the  inner  spirit  of  their 
own  province.  'The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  Nils,'  the  immense 
popularity  of  which  The  Outlook  has  already  reported,  is  a  book 
which  has  endeared  her  to  all  Swedish  children,  to  whom  she  is  a 
kind  of  fairy  godmother,  lightening  their  school  hours  and  their 
tasks  with  her  delightful  insight  and  humor.  She  is  described  as 
a  modest  and  rather  shy  woman,  of  very  attractive  personality, 
living  with  her  mother  in  a  pretty,  old-fashioned  cottage  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  city  of  Falun,  surrounded  by  a  flower-garden  and 
an  orchard.  She  has  also  an  estate  in  Vermland,  her  native  prov- 
ince, where  most  of  her  writing  is  done.  She  is  an  ardent  lover 
of  nature,  with  a  passion  for  flowers  and  the  ability  to  diffuse  their 
perfume  through  her  books." 

The  awards  of  the  Nobel  prize  committee  in  other  fields  is  thus 
commented  on  by  the  New  York  Tribune  : 

"  Scarcely  a  year  passes  in  which  the  men  who  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  executing  Nobel's  wish  to  reward  achievements  in 
science  and  literature  and  the  promotion  of  international  peace  do 
not  divide  at  least  one  of  the  prizes  they  bestow.  This  year,  for 
the  third  time,  the  physics  prize  is  divided.  The  honor  and  emolu- 
ment (nearly  $40,000)  are  shared  by  Mr.  Marconi  and  Dr.  Braun, 
of  Strasburg,  both  of  whom  have  been  identified  with  the  develop- 
ment of  wireless  telegraphy,  tho  the  Italian,  who  has  made  Eng- 
land his  home  of  late  years,  became  famous  for  his  work  long  be- 
fore the  German.  There  was  an  evident  reluctance  to  give  Mr. 
Marconi  the  exclusive  credit  of  originating  practical  communica- 
tion by  means  of  Hertz  waves.  Yet  Count  Arco  and  Dr.  Slaby, 
fellow  countrymen  of  Professor  Braun;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  a  dis- 
tinguished English  authority  in  electrical  matters,  and  at  least  two 
Americans — Messrs.  Fessenden  and  Deforest — have  apparently  as 
good  a  claim  to  recognition  as  the  Strasburg  expert  has.  Dr. 
Braun's  merits  must  have  been  presented  with  exceptional  vigor 
by  his  admirers  to  secure  this  verdict. 

"As  to  the  propriety  of  the  other  awards  there  will  be  little  dis- 
pute. Professor  Oswald,  from  his  temporary  association  with 
Columbia  and  Harvard  universities,  is  perhaps  better  known  in 
this  country  than  some  other  German  devotees  of  chemistry.  Be- 
sides, he  has  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  broad  range  of  his  activities  had  more  or  less  influence  at 
Stockholm.  The  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  who  divided 
the  peace  prize  with  M.  Beernaert,  former  Minister  of  State  of 
Belgium,  is  not  only  a  permanent  member  of  the  Hague  tribunal 


of  arbitration,  but  has  special  claims  on  the  esteem  and  good-will 
of  Americans,  having  devoted  much  effort  and  money  to  the  culti- 
vation of  friendly  sentiments  toward  the  United  States  among  the 
French  people.  In  further  development  of  his  aims  he  once  visited 
this  country  and  sought  to  induce  universities,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  leading  manufacturers  to  send  young  men  to  France  to 
study  her  institutions  and  products.     Professor  Kocher,  of  Berne, 


SELMA    LAGERLOF, 

Winner  of  the  Nobel  Literary  Prize.  "  Her  work  expresses  in  a 
rare  degree  the  spirit  and  genius  of  Sweden,  and  has  exerted  a  posi- 
tive influence  upon  the  national  character." 

on  whom  has  just  been  bestowed  the  prize  for  contributions  to  the 
science  of  medicine,  has  performed  no  single  feat  comparable  with 
the  discovery  of  the  germ  of  malaria  or  the  production  of  the  anti- 
toxin of  diphtheria.  However,  so  great  is  the  variety  of  disorders 
on  which  he  has  written  that  he  must  be  regarded  as  fully  deserving 
the  special  reward  he  now  receives." 

A  Hj,l  of  the  prize-winners  for  the  nine  years  that  the  awards 
have  been  made  is  printed  in  The  Independent,  from  which  we  cite : 

"Physics  :  1901,  Wilhelm  Konrad  Rontgen  (German) ;  1902,  H. 
A.  Lorentz  (Dutch);  1902,  P.  Zeeman  (Dutch);  1903,  Henry 
Becquerel  (French) ;  1903,  Pierre  Curie  (French) ;  1903,  Mme. 
Sklodowska  Curie  (Polish)  ;  1904,  Lord  Rayleigh  (English) ;  1905, 
Philipp  von  Lenard  (German);  1906,  Joseph  J.  Thomson  (Eng- 
lish) ;  1907,  Albert  A.  Michelson  (American) ;  1908,  Gabriel  Lipp- 
man  (French);  1909,  William  Marconi  (Italian);  1909,  Ferdinand 
K.  Braun  (German). 

"Chemistry:  1901,  Jakobus  H.  van't  Hoff  (Dutch) ;  1902,  Emil 
Fischer  (German) ;  1903,  Svante  Arrhenius  (Swedish) ;  1904,  Sir 
William  Ramsay  (English) ;  1905,  Adolph  von  Baeyer  (German) ; 
1906,  Henri  Moissan  (French) ,  1907,  Edward  Biichner  (German) ; 
1908,  Ernest  Rutherford  (English) ;  1909,  Wilhelm  Ostwald 
(German). 

"Medicine:  1901,  Emil  Behring  (German) ;  1902,  Ronald  Ross 
(English);  1903,  Niels  R.  Finsen  (Danish) ;  1904,  Ivan  Petrovitch 
Pavlov  (Russian) ;  1905,  Robert  Koch  (German) ;  1906,  Camille 
Golgi  (Italian) ;  1906,  Santiago  Ramon  y  Cajal  (Spanish) ;  1907, 
Charles  Alphonse  Laveran  (French) ;  1908,  Paul  Ehrlich  (German) ; 
1908,  Elie  Metchnikoff  (Russian);  1909,  Emil  Theodor  Kocher 
(Swiss). 

"Literature:  1901,  Armand  Sully-Prudhomme  (French) ; 
1902,  Theodor  Mommsen  (German) ;  1903,  Bjdrnstjerne  Bjdrnson 
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(Norwegian);  1904,  Frederic  Mistral  (French) ;  1904,  Jose  Eche- 
garay  (Spanish)  ;  1905,  Henry  Sienkiewicz  (Polish)  ;  1906,  Giosue 
Carducci  (Italian);  1907,  Rudyard  Kipling  (English);  1908.  Ru- 
dolph Eucken  (German) ;  1909,  Selma  Lagerlof  (Swedish). 

"Peace:  1901,  Henri  Dunant  (Swiss);  1901,  Frederic  Passy 
(French) ;  1902,  Elie  Ducommun  (Swiss) ;  1902,  Albert  Gobat 
(Swiss) ;  1903,  William  R.  Cremer  (English) ;  1904,  Institute  of 
International  Law  (International) ;  1905,  Bertha  von  Suttner  (Aus- 
trian) ;  1906,  Theodore  Roosevelt  (American) ;  1907,  Louis  Renault 
(French) ;  1907,  Ernesto  T.  Moneta  (Italian) ;  1908,  K.  F.  Arnold- 
son  (Swedish);  1908,  M.  F.  Baier  (Danish);  1909,  Paul  Henri 
Benjamin  d'Estournelles  de  Constant  (French);  1909,  Auguste 
Beernaert  (Belgian)." 


DENVER'S   MUNICIPAL  THEATER 

DENVER  has  taken  the  lead  in  establishing  a  municipal  theater 
of  the  strictly  public  kind.  Something  similar  may  have 
already  existed  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  but  that  is  a  matter  for 
the  cities  to  contend  over.  The  western  idea  is  one  of  Mayor 
Robert  VV.  Speer's,  who  believes  that  a  municipality  should  pro- 
vide amusement  for  its  citizens,  as  well  as  sweep  the  streets.  This 
was  also  the  idea  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  they  had 
ulterior  motives.  Mayor  Speer,  according  to  Collier's,  believes 
that  the  current  prices  for  high-class  productions  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  average  citizen,  so  he  lias  induced  the  city  to  go  into 
the  theatrical  business  on  its  own  account.  The  Auditorium — the 
great  building  in  which  the  National  Democratic  Convention  of 
1908  took  place — lias  been  converted  into  a  playhouse,  and  a 
schedule  has  been  booked  for  the  season  on  one  of  the  leading  cir- 
cuits of  the  country.  The  doors  were  opened  November  1.  No 
seat  costs  over  $1  and  in  the  opening  week  the  house,  it  is  said, 
held  an  average  audience  of  2,700,  while  the  receipts  approached 
$12,000.     Colliers  carries  on  the  tale  : 

"Some  years  ago  the  citizens  of  Denver  voted  a  $400,000  bond 
issue  for  the  erection  of  an  auditorium.  Opponents  of  the  scheme, 
as  a  final  move  in  a  desperate  fight  to  block  the  sale  of  the  bonds, 
brought  an  injunction  suit,  which  was  fought  out  in  the  State 
Supreme  Court  with  a  final  victory  for  the  city.     In  the  years  1906 


modern  theater  with  a  seating  capacity  of  3,000.  The  building 
was  formally  opened  by  the  Democratic  Convention  last  >ear. 

"Officially,  the  big  steel  and  cement  structure  was  designed  for 
the  usual  purposes  of  a  convention  hall.  As  such  it  was  used  for 
the  first  year  after  its  completion.  Politicians  and  traction  mag- 
nates and  farmers  and  labor-unions  held  meetings  and  made 
speeches  and  passed  resolutions  within  its  ample  walls.  Fairs  and 
automobile  shows  alternated  with  band  concerts  and  campaign 
rallies.  On  one  never-to-be-forgotten  night  last  summer  the 'lid  ' 
was  lifted  for  a  few  brief  hours,  and  a  prize-fight  was  pulled  off 
in  the  hall  made  historic  by  the  nomination  of  a  Presidential 
candidate. 

"The  contract  calls  for  a  season  of  twenty  weeks,  the  city  fur- 
nishing the  playhouse  and  the  Shuberts  the  attractions.  Receipts 
and  expenses  are  shared  on  a  basis  of  30  per  cent,  to  the  city  and 
70  per  cent,  to  the  theatrical  concern.  A  special  clause  in  the 
agreement  provides  that  the  contract  may  be  nullified  by  the  city 
without  notice  in  the  event  of  an  immoral  show  being  brought  to 
Denver." 
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Rather  than  let  this  big  place  stand  empty  save  for  National  conventions  and  such  like,  Denver 
has  made  it  serve  for  a  municipal  theater,  the  first  in  this  country,  it  is  said. 


and  1907  a  total  of  $190,000  was  saved  from  the  current  revenues 
and  added  to  the  auditorium  fund.  The  additional  amount  secured 
enabled  Mayor  Speer  to  have  the  plans  for  the  building  include  a 
system  of  movable  walls  and  a  proscenium  arch,  by  which  the 
structure  could  be  divided  in  half,  one  portion  being  arranged  in 
such  a  way  that  with  little  work  it  could  be  fitted  up  as  a  thoroughly 


BARRIERS  AGAINST   BAD   BOOKS 

UCH  fiction  as  Wells'  "Ann  Veronica"  and  such  personal 
recollections  as  Lady  Cardigan's  memoirs  have  aroused  a 
storm  of  indignant  protest  in  the  English  press.  There  has  been 
renewed  talk  of  a  censorship  of  books  and  various  other  devices 
for  curtailing  the  license  of  literature,  but  where  to  begin  or  how 
lias  been  a  puzzle.  The  ball  is  opened  by  the  circulating  libraries 
— Mudie's,  VV.  H.  Smith  &  Sons,  Boots'  Booklovers,  The  Times' 
Book  Club,  Day's,  and  Cawthorne  &  Hutt — who  report  to  their 
patrons  the  results  of  a  meeting  of  their  managers  in  a  statement 
of  their  proposed  action  concerning  "  the  circulation  by  the  libraries 
of  books  which  are  regarded  as  transgressing  the  dictates  of  good 
taste  in  subject  or  treatment."  In  a  statement  they  say  to  the 
publishers  : 

"  Much  undeserved  adverse  criticism  has  fallen  upon  the  libraries, 
who,  in  their  endeavors  to  avoid  giving  offense,  have  repeatedly 
called  in  such  books  from  circulation,  and,  in  consequence,  have 
suffered  considerable  loss.  In  order  to  protect  our  interests,  and 
also,  as  far  as  possible,  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  our  clients,  we 
have  determined  in  future  that  we  will  not  place 
in  circulation  any  book  which,  by  reason  of  the 
personally  scandalous,  libelous,  immoral,  or 
otherwise  disagreeable  nature  of  its  contents,  is, 
in  our  opinion,  likely  to  prove  offensive  to  any 
considerable  section  of  our  subscribers.  We  have, 
therefore,  decided  to  request  that  in  future  you 
will  submit  to  us  copies  of  all  novels,  and  any 
books  about  the  character  of  which  there  can  pos- 
sibly be  any  question,  at  least  one  clear  week  be- 
fore the  date  of  publication.  Unless  time  is  given 
to  us  to  read  the  books  before  they  are  published, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  avoid  that  annoyance  to 
our  subscribers  for  which  we,  and  not  the  publish- 
ers, are  generally  held  responsible. 

"We  trust  that  you  will  not  consider  that  the 
action  we  are  taking  in  this  matter  is  in  any  sense 
an  attempt  on  our  part  to  become  censors,  and 
we  hope  that  you  will  cooperate  with  us  by  inform- 
ing us  that  you  consent  to  our  request." 

Following  this  announcement  the  council  of  the 
Publishers'  Association  exprest  its  "sympathetic 
approval  of  the  aim  of  the  Circulating  Libraries' 
Association"  and  avowed  its  desire  to  give  "cor- 
dial support  to  their  efforts  in  that  direction."  It 
also  proposed  that  representatives  of  the  Authors  ' 
Society  should  be  invited  to  meet  the  Publishers  ' 
and  Libraries'  Associations  in  order  to  arrange  some  feasible 
scheme  under  which  the  thing  may  be  done.  "  Such  a  combina- 
tion would  be  of  great  weight  and  authority,"  observes  The  Even- 
ing Standard  and  St.  James's  Gazette  (London),  "and  probably 
quite  capable  of  effectively  relegating  to  obscurity  some  of  those 
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specimens  of  •literature  '  we  have  been  seeing  so  much  of  lately." 
The  Manchester  Guardian,  however,  sees  a  danger  lurking  in 
the  proposition,  which  it  points  out  in  this  way  : 

•One  may  frankly  recognize  that  there  is  at  the  present  moment 
a  plague  of  books  novels,  some  of  them,  hut  mostly  those  rehashes 
of  bygone  scandals  which  have  now  such  a  vogue — which  are  not 
only  bad  as  literature,  but  which  make  their  appeal  solely  to  the 
appetite  for  nastiness.  Any  measures  which  can  be  justly  taken 
to  crush  this  poisonous  undergrowth  that  is  choking  the  production 
of  better  work  are  very  welcome.  But  tho  circulating  libraries 
have  obviously  the  right  to  control,  as  they  think  tit,  the  issue  of 
books  to  their  subscribers,  their  existence  does  imply  an  informal 
contract  with  their  clients  to  give  what  is  asked  for.  It  would  be 
an  evil  day  for  literature  if  at  the  very  moment  when  the  stage  has 
a  chance  of  freeing  itself  from  an  irksome  censorship  the  liberty 
of  the  printing-press  should  find  itself  again  liable  to  serious 
infringement,  and  the  action  of  the  libraries  looks  a  little  too 
like  the  censorship  over  again,  even  tho  they  disclaim  any  such 
intention. 

"There  are  many  novels  and  'memoirs  '  which  no  one  wishes  to 
see  published,  but  unfortunately  there  have  been  cases  where  very 
notable  works  dealing  in  a  spirit  of  free  criticism  with  contem- 
porary morality  have  been  refused  circulation  through  the  libraries. 
to  the  great  damage  of  the  authors'  reputation  and  the  needless 
annoyance  of  the  thoughtful  public  which  keeps  pace  with  con- 
temporary writing  by  this  means.  The  remedy  lies  not  with  the 
circulating  library  but  with  the  two  sets  of  people  who  stand  on 
either  side  of  it — the  publishers  and  the  reading  public. 

"If  the  publishers  will  cease  to  produce  matter  which  panders 
simply  to  the  nauseating  taste  for  sordidness  and  lubricity  no 
problem  would  arise.  More  than  that,  if  the  public  which  reads 
through  the  circulating  library  would  do  its  reading  with  discrimi- 
nation and  more  knowledge  and  forethought,  no  complaints  could 
occur.  The  evil  is  often  solely  in  the  vicious  habit  which  asks 
simply  for  something  to  tickle  the  palate  and  then  complains  be- 
cause it  has  been  given  what  it  asked  for.  Most  of  all  the  remedy 
lies  with  the  Public  Prosecutor.  A  few  convictions  and  heavy 
penalties  for  the  publication  of  palpably  noxious  stuff  would  do 
more  to  cleanse  our  literature  from  this  disgrace  than  all  this  arbi- 
trary action,  however  well-meaning  it  may  be,  of  the  library 
managers.'' 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Times,  speaks  of 
the  proposed  plan  as  "unheard-of  tyranny"  involving  "a  serious 
danger  to  literary  liberty,"  for  the  power  that  the  circulating 
libraries  assume  "  places  the  very  existence  of  a  book  of  unexampled 
or  unwelcome  character  at  the  mercy  of  a  small  group  of  men,  of 
whose  fitness  for  so  important  a  charge  the  public  can  know  noth- 
ing."    He  says  further: 

"Had  this  Draconian  law  been  passed  fifty  years  ago,  is  there 
the  slightest  chance  that  Darwin's  'Origin  of  Species'  would  have 
been  'circulated  or  sold  '  ?  The  Association  will  hasten  to  reply 
that  they  do  not  dream  of  attacking  Darwin.  No  ;  but  who  is  to 
guard  against  their  attack  on  some  one  who  may  be  the  Darwin  of 
to-morrow  ?  Is  no  book  which  promotes  the  advance  of  thought 
in  a  vigorous  and  startling  manner  evermore  to  be  'circulated  or 
sold'  in  this  country,  if  its  contents  are  judged  'disagreeable  '  by- 
three  prudish,  orthodox,  or  timid  librarians  ? 

"To  no  one  do  I  yield  in  my  desire  that  public  reading  should 
be  clean,  wholesome,  and  of  good  report.  But  I  would  far  rather 
see  a  few  idle  and  scandalous  volumes  enjoy  an  ephemeral  exist- 
ence than  that  the  profession  of  literature  should  resign  its  ancient 
freedom.  If  the  proposal  of  the  Circulating  Libraries'  Associa- 
tion is  tamely  accepted  by  the  publishers,  there  must  be  an  end  to 
all  liberty  of  publication.  I  will  take  leave  to  shelter  myself  be- 
hind the  noble  fervor  of  Milton,  who,  resisting  what  answered  to 
the  Circulating  Libraries'  Association  of  his  time, — namely,  the 
Commissioners  assembled  in  Star  Chamber  for  the  prevention  of 
scandalous  publications — replied,  'Suppose  we  could  expel  sin  by 
this  means ;  look,  how  much  we  thus  expel  of  sin,  so  much  we  ex- 
pel of  virtue. '  For  the  sake  of  checking  the  sale  of  one  scurrilous 
volume  of  memoirs  we  endangerthe  liberties  which  our  forefathers 
so  painfully  secured  for  us.  I  hope  the  publishers  will  not  be  so 
poor-spirited  as  to  quail  before  the  'sainted  Inquisition '  of  the 
Circulating  Libraries." 


THE  NEW  THEATER'S   MAN   OF  ALL 

WORK 

'  FHE  man  at  the  helm  of  the  New  Theater  seems  to  come  as 
-*-  near  solving  the  problem  of  omnipresence  in  his  little  world 
as  it  is  humanly  possible.  It  is  not  only  that  he  knows  all  that  is 
going  on  in  every  part  of  the  complicated  establishment,  and  in- 
sists, at  least  until  things  shake  down,  that  centralization  is  neces- 
sary to  make  everything  fit,  but  he  has  contrived  various  ingenious 
devices  so  that  he  hears  what  is  going  on  in  places  more  or  less 
remote  from  the  general  manager's  office.  Just  now  the  personality 
of  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  the  New  Theater's  manager,  is  interesting 


WINTHROP    AMES, 

Who  won  his  first  spurs  in  the  Harvard  "  Hasty  Pudding,"  and  now 
directs  the  multiple  activities  of  the  New  Theater. 

a  good  many  newspaper-readers  ;  and  contributions  to  this  interest 
are  appearing  in  a  variety  of  journals.  The  New  York  Times 
gives  a  picture  of  Mr.  Ames  in  his  sanctum,  and  a  description  of 
a  device  that  is  probably  unique  : 

"To  begin  with,  he  has  a  spacious  room,  simple,  rather  bare,  in 
fact.  One  or  two  things  mark  it  out  from  thousands  of  similar 
rooms,  the  'act-call '  on  the  wall,  which  tells  him  which  act  is  be- 
ginning downstairs,  and  a  tiny  model  of  a  bit  of  scenery  held  for 
correction  of  some  sort.  A  curious  object  is  attached  to  his  desk, 
an  acoustic  apparatus  which  enables  him  to  hear  what  is  being 
said  on  the  stage  without  his  stirring  from  his  desk.  This  comes 
into  use  not  only  for  the  actual  play  but  for  rehearsals  and  what 
not.  Does  the  heroine  need  to  throw  more  soul  into  the  pathetic 
bit  in  the  second  act?  At  the  exact  moment  Mr.  Ames  grasps  his 
receiver  and  marks  what  she  accomplishes.  Was  the  shouting  of 
the  supers  perfunctory  and  uninspiring  at  the  first  rehearsal  ?  Let 
them  not  think  they  are  escaping"  observation  merely  because  the 
director  is  nowhere  about  the  theater.  His  keen  ear  follows  every 
huzza  from  up  aloft.  At  the  other  side  of  the  desk  stands  the 
telephone,  connecting  through  his  secretary's  room  with  every 
part  of  the  theater  as  well  as  with  an  outside  world  clamoring  for 
this,  that,  and  the  other  piece  of  information,  which  the  director 
has  at  his  tongue's  end." 

Mr.  Ames,  we  are  told,  is  general  stage-director,  watching  the 
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progress" of  a  piece  in  rehearsal  from  every  possible  point  of  van- 
tage "from  the  front,"  while  the  so-called  stage-director  engineers 
{he  play  from  the  near  neighborhood  of  the  actors.  He  is  also 
business  manager,  attending  to  the  engaging  of  actors,  the  signing 
of  contracts  for  the  spring  tour,  or  the  direction  of  the  large  force 
of  mechanicians.  "If  any  mortal  fulfils  the  apostolic  command 
relative  to  being  all  things  to  all  men,  Mr.  Ames  does  it.  With 
the  literary  director  he  toys  with  literary  directing,  just  as  he  elec- 
trified the  electrician,  so  to  speak,  and  talked  to  the  doorman  as  if 
he  had  been  born  and  brought  up  a  janitor." 

From  an  article  in  Harper's  Weekly  written  by  Mr.  William 
Inglis  we  get  some  facts  concerning  his  previous  career.  He  was 
born  at  North  Easton,  Mass  ,  in  1873.  From  the  beginning  of  his 
studies  he  "had  a  strong  liking  for  literature  and  the  drama,  and 
he  was  a  fairly  hard  worker  during  his  course  at  Harvard  Univer- 
sity whence  he  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1895."  The  greatest 
success  of  Hasty  Pudding  is  said  to  be  the  extravaganza  "Proser- 
pina "  written  and  produced  by  him.  Mr.  Inglis  gives  this  account 
of  his  career  in  the  world  : 

"During  1896  young  Ames  pursued  a  post-graduate  course  in  the 
history  of  the  drama  and  allied  subjects,  and  for  three  years  after 
that  he  was  engaged  in  editing  and  publishing  an  architectural 
magazine.  In  1903  he  went  abroad  to  study  the  art  of  acting  and 
of  dramatic  production.  He  spent  twelve  months  in  the  best 
theaters  of  Germany,  France,  and  England.  With  characteristic 
thoroughness  he  mastered  every  detail  in  each.  He  could  pass 
an  examination  to-day  on  the  construction,  equipment,  plan,  scope, 
and  policy  of  every  theater  he  visited.  When  he  returned  from 
the, trip  he  brought  elaborate  drawings  and  memoranda  he  had  pre- 
pared about  the  sixty-six  principal  theaters  of  Europe.  These 
studies  have  been  of  the  utmost  aid  in  designing  and  equipping  the 
New  Theater  of  to-day 

"Upon  his  return  from  Europe  some  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Ames, 
in  company  with  Lorin  F.  Deland,  leased  the  Castle  Square 
Theater  in  Boston,  and  there  began  the  working  out  of  a  plan 
which  in  a  smaller  way  might  be  called  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
present  program  of  the  New  Theater.  In  the  Castle  Square  they 
engaged  a  stock  company  of  competent  actors,  not  necessarily  art- 
ists of  burning  genius,  but  intelligent,  experienced,  able  performers 
with  minds  sufficiently  elastic  to  enable  them  to  study  new  roles 
with  frequency.  There  was  a  change  of  bill  every  week,  all  the 
year  round,  and  the  Castle  Square  Theater  was  a  going  concern 
for  four  years  of  this  policy,  satisfactory  artistically,  and  paying 
its  own  expenses,  even  tho  it  did  not  show  a  big  financial  profit. 

"  But  this  was  not  enough  for  the  ambitious  young  manager  with 
his  trunks  full  of  data  and  drawings.  He  wanted  to  create  a  theater 
from  the  foundation  up,  to  use  in  its  installation  and  management 
the  best  ideas  he  had  gathered  from  the  sixty-six  principal  theaters 
of  Europe.  Therefore  he  bought  a  plot  of  ground  in  Boston  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  the  drawing  of  plans  for  his  enterprise  when, 
in  September,  1908,  the  founders  of  the  New  Theater  persuaded 
him  to  bring  his  experience,  his  ideas,  and  his  tireless  enthusiasm 
into  the  service  of  their  cause.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  success 
can  possibly  evade  this  leader  and  the  company  of  able  men  he  has 
gathered  about  him." 

In  talking  with  Mr.  Ames  the  writer  of  this  article  secured  the 
following  statement  of  what  stands  for  the  manager's  ideal  of  the 
new  enterprise : 

"The  New  Theater  should  try  to  combine  wisely  the  offices  of 
experimentation  and  standardization.  Such  an  institution  should 
not  exploit  fads.  One  thing  it  should  never  do — it  should  never 
play  a  bad  play.  I  don't  mean  by  this  a  play  that  fails  to  please 
the  public — to  always  select  successful  plays  seems  beyond  the 
powers  of  fallible  human  judgment.  But  to  be  done  by  the  New 
Theater  a  play  should  have  something  more  than  the  mere  elements 
of  popularity — some  literary  or  artistic  quality.  The  unusual  pro- 
ductions and  the  standard  productions,  without  ever  reaching  fad- 
dism,  should  be  produced  side  by  side  from  the  very  inception  of 
the  institution.  This  can  be  done,  I  believe,  owing  to  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  repertoire  system,  which,  tho  extensive  in  operation, 
permits  the  performing  of  many  types  of  plays,  lengthening  the 
runs  of  those  which  appeal  to  a  wider  public,  without  crowding  out 
the  others  which  appeal  to  a  smaller  number  of  people." 


ESPERANTO'S  SUCCESSOR 

T  F  Esperanto  has  served  its  term  as  a  nine  days'  wonder  it  is 
■*-  only  natural  that  some  substitute  should  appear  about  this 
time  to  take  its  place.  In  the  case  of  the  new  aspirant,  Esperanto 
itself  seems  to  have  furnished  the  basis  or  at  least  allowed  the  new 
"international"  to  mount  upon  it's  shoulders,  for,  says  Prof.  Otto 
Jespersen,  this  year's  exchange  professor  at  Columbia  University, 
"this  language  maybe  described  as  a  purified  Esperanto."  He 
gives  some  further  account  of  it  in  Science  (Boston),  from  which 
we  quote  : 

"Most  of  the  words  are  formed  from  international  roots,  i.e., 
roots  found  in  most  European  languages,  so  that  they  are  known 
without  study  by  every  fairly  educated  man.  It  is  not  a  new  lan- 
guage to  learn  ;  it  is  the  quintessence  of  European  languages. 
But  it  is  easier  beyond  comparison  than  any  of  the  latter,  on  ac- 
count of  its  absolute  simplicity  and  regularity;  no  unnecessary 
rules,  no  exceptions.  It  is  learned  by  reading  and  when  you  can 
read  it  you  can  also  write  it ;  when  you  can  write  it  you  can  speak 
it.  And  it  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  the  people  from  the 
most  different  countries  pronounce  it  so  nearly  alike  as  to  make 
differences  trifling  and  by  no  means  troublesome. 

"To  put  it  briefly,  the  Linguo  intemaciona  is  a  simplified  and 
improved  Esperanto,  and  it  can  be  understood  without  previous 
study,  and  it  is  therefore  destined  to  become  the  final  international 
language." 


A  specimen  of  it  is  given  below  : 


Eventis — tala  esas  la  rakonto 
quan  on  audas  ofte  en  Ameriko 
exter  Chikago — ke  Chikagano, 
qua  vivis  nek  plu  nek  min  bone 
kam  multi  quin  me  konocas, 
quik  pos  la  morto  vekis  a  nuva 
vivo  en  laaltramondo.  Posmal- 
multa  momenti  il  renkontris  sa- 
murbano,  qua  guidis  il  dum  sa 
unesma  promeno  en  sa  nuvacir- 
kaji  e  montris  ad  il  omno  vidin- 
da.  Pos  kelka  hori  la  jus  ad- 
veninto  dicis : 


"  Yes,  omno  co  esas  ne  mal- 
prizinda,  ed  omnakaze  ol  esas 
dekople  plu  bona  kam  in  Chi- 
kago. Sed  me  ne  povas  negar, 
ke  me  expectis  ulo  ankore  plu 
bona  kam  co  en  la  cielo." 

Sa  akompananto  astonata  ri- 
gardis  il  grand-okule  e  krieskis  : 

"  Quo  tu  dicas  ?  Kad  tu  kredas 
ke  ca  loko  esas  la  cielo?  Ni  du 
esas  en  la — inferno,  kad  tu  ne 
savis  ol  ? " 

La  sprito  tute  amerikana  di  ca 
anekdoto  esos  prizata  da  irgu 
qua  vivis  mem  mallonga  tempo 
en  Chikago. 


It  happened — such  is  the  story 
often  heard  in  America  outside 
of  Chicago— that  a  man  from 
Chicago,  who  lived  no  better 
and  no  worse  than  many  whom 
I  know,  soon  after  his  death 
woke  up  to  new  life  in  the  other 
world.  After  a  few  moments  he 
met  a  man  from  his  own  city, 
who  took  him  around  for  his 
first  walk  in  his  new  surround- 
ings and  who  showed  him  all 
there  was  to  be  seen.  After  a 
few  hours  the  newly  arrived 
said  : 

"Yes,  all  this  is  not  to  be  un- 
derrated, and  at  any  rate,  it  is 
ten  times  better  than  Chicago. 
But  I  can't  deny  that  I  expected 
something  still  better  in 
heaven." 

His  companion's  eyes  grew 
larger  as  he  looked  at  him  in 
astonishment ;  as  he  exclaimed  : 

"What  do  you  say  ?  Do  you 
think  this  place  is  heaven  ? 
Both  of  us  are  in — the  other 
place,  didn't  you  know  it  ?  " 

The  distinctly  American 
humor  of  this  anecdote  will  be 
appreciated  by  whoever  has 
lived,  even  if  only  for  a  very 
short  time,  in  Chicago. 


The  same  writer  attempts  in  Frem's  Aarbog  (Copenhagen)  some 
statement  in  justification  of  the  new  tongue.  "It  has  been  said 
that  thoughts  pay  no  customs  duties,"  he  observes,  "but  this 
erroneous  proverb  expresses  an  ideal  rather  than  real  facts."  He 
thinks  the  time  spent  on  learning  foreign  languages  and  the  money 
that  goes  in  "translation  costs  "  will  be  saved.  "We  want  to  talk 
and  to  correspond  with  foreigners,  and  learn  all  we  can  from  them, 
from  their  books,  and  their  institutions,  but  at  every  step  we  are 
hindered  by  the  barriers  of  national  languages.  .  .  .  Could  we  not 
have  one  tongue  which  would  be  sufficient  for  our  relations  with 
any  nation  outside  our  own  ?  " 
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PERSONAL    GLIMPSES 

BRICK'S    MEMORIES    OK    DARWIN 

Among  the  famous  men  whose  natal  year  was  1809, 
and  whose  centenaries  have  occasioned  a  pouring- 
forth  of  anecdote  and  reminiscence,  Mr  James  Bryce 

notes  "  tour  men  likely  to  l>e  remembered  among  the 
English-speaking  races  as  long  as  English  is  spoken  — 
two  statesmen,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  William  E. 
Gladstone;     one   poet,    Alfred    Tennyson;    and   one 

man  of  science,  Charles  Darwin."  The  British 
Ambassador  goes  on  to  observe,  in  his  article  on 
Darwin    in    H  Wagasine    (December),    that 

"the  last  named  of  these  was  the  one  whose 
influence  spread  most  widely  over  the  whole  of 
civilized  mankind  during  his  lifetime,  and  continues 
to  be  telt  with  undiminished  force  to-day."  hi 
"the  one  among  these  four  who  was  least  known 
personally."  Altho  his  books  and  his  theories  were 
being  discust  all  over  the  world,  his  personality 
remained  unfamiliar  even  to  his  own  countrymen. 
His  life  was  uneventful,  or,  as  Mr.  Bryce  puts  it,  it 
had  in  it  only  one  event,  his  voyage  on  the  exploring- 
ship  Beagle.  Pursuing  the  conventional  classical 
education  at  Shrewsbury,  his  home  town,  and  later 
at  Edinburgh  and  Cambridge,  intending  to  take 
orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  he  began  to  mani- 
fest an  interest  in  birds  and  insects,  and  became 
known  to  Professor  Henslow,  an  accomplished  bota- 
nist and  geologist,  and  other  scientific  men  in  Cam- 
bridge.    To  continue  from  Mr.  Bryce's  narrative: 

He  had  not  quite  dropt  the  notion  of  taking  orders 
when  Professor  Henslow  told  him  that  Captain  Fitz- 
roy,  who  was  to  command  the  Beagle  on  the  voyage 
already  referred  to,  was  looking  out  for  a  naturalist  to 
accompany  the  expedition.  Henslow  remembered 
his  young  friend,  then  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
Darwin  jumped  at  the  proposal.  Captain  Fitzroy 
accepted  him,  tho  at  first  deterred  by  the  shape  of 
Darwin's  nose,  which  he  thought  indicated  a  want  of 
force  of  character! 

The  voyage  lasted  from  183 1  till  1836.  It  was  Dar- 
win's education,  and  furnished  the  basis  for  his  famous 
theory.  The  book  in  which  he  recorded  his  observa- 
tions, and  which  established  his  reputation  as  a 
scientific  student,  is  a  delightful  book,  which  any  one, 
however  scanty  his  knowledge  of  science,  may  read 
with  pleasure  even  to-day,  when  we  know  so  much 
more  about  the  places  and  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treats.  Never  did  five  years  yield  a  richer  harvest  to 
any  man  than  those  years  to  Darwin  and  to  the 
world.  But  while  they  gave  knowledge  and  brought 
fame,  they  took  away  health.  He  had  been  a  strong 
man  when  he  embarked.  But  the  almost  constant 
seasickness  from  which  he  suffered  when  the  little 
vessel  was  tossing  on  the  waves  so  told  upon  him 
that  when  he  landed  his  nervous  system  was  per- 
manently weakened,  and  he  was  never  thereafter 
the  same  man  physically,  never  capable  of  such  con- 
tinuous hard  mental  work.  In  1839  he  married  Miss 
Wedgwood,  and  in  1842.  being  in  fairly  easy  circum- 
stances, he  bought  the  small  estate  of  Down,  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  London,  and  settled  himself  there 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  giving  to  his  scientific  observa- 
tions and  reflections  all  the  time  that  his  physical 
weakness  permitted.  He  was  tended  with  the  most 
loving  care  by  his  wife  and  helped  in  his  investiga- 
tions by  his  sons,  some  of  whom  have  themselves 
achieved  high  distinction  in  different  branches  of 
science. 

It  was  there,  at  Down,  that  I  saw  him  not  long 
before  his  death 

He  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  but  did  not  look  his 
height,  having  in  later  years  contracted  a  slight 
stoop.  Every  one  has  seen  engravings  or  photographs 
of  him.  They  give  a  very  good  idea  of  his  face,  for  its 
features  were  well  marked;  and  in  elderly  men  the 
expression  seems  to  become  a  part  of  the  features. 
The  form  of  the  head,  high  and  dome-shaped,  was 
characteristic,  and  it  showed  all  the  more  because 
nearly  bare  in  front.  A  long  and  snow-white  beard 
gave  him  a  venerable  aspect.     The  nose,  which  had 
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I  only  wish 
I  had  another 
Face  to  shave" 


COLGATE^ 

ANTISEPTIC 

RAPID-SHAVE  POWDER 


tflT  The  quickest  and 
cleanest  way  of  mak- 
ing as  lasting  and  de- 
lightful a  lather  as  that 
of  our  famous  Shaving 
Stick. 


THE  POWDER  4 
THAT  SHORTENS 
THE    SHAVE 


TUST  sprinkle  a  little  powder 
on  the  wet  brush  and   lather 
your  face — 
It's  Quick. 

You  don't  rub  in  the  lather  with 
your  fingers,  nor  make  it  in  a  dusty  cup, 

It's  Clean. 

You  do  make  the  lather  on  your 
face — where  your  brush  both  works 
up  the  lather  and  works  it  in,  while 
the  lather  softens  your  beard  from 
the  start.  No  skin-irritating  finger- 
friction.  Just  lather-luxury  and  a 
soft,  smooth  shave — 

It's  Comfortable. 

Chemists'  analyses  prove  its  antiseptic  effect. 

Trial  Box  Sent  for  4c. 
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55  John  Street,  New  York 
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They  last  a  lifetime. 
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ture, Grand  Rapids;  A.  H. 
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ture,  Chicago;  Gustav  Stickley, 
Co.,  Syracuse. 
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Booklet. 
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f  The 

'   Everstick  Invisible  Rubber 

is  different  from  all  other  rubbers  in 
construction — being  an  invisible  rub- 
ber that  protects  the  sole  against  wet — 
dampness,  and  cold — combining  grace 
in  design  and  outline  with  absolute  pro- 
tection, yet  allowing  the  feet  to  breathe 
freely — which   the   ordinary   rubber 
does  not  do. 
I         Everybody  needs  Everstick* 
i    and  can  always  find  them  on  sale 
A    where  good  shoes  are  sold. 

The  genuine  always  have  the 
Everstick  trade  mark  stamped 
inside  and  on  the  bot- 
tom of  every 
toe.  -^ 
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nearly  caused  him  to  lose  the  voyage  on  the  Beagle, 
was  rather  blunt,  more  like  that  of  Socrates  than  that 
of  Julius  Csesar.  But  the  feature  which  struck  one 
most  was  the  projecting  brow  with  its  bushy  eye- 
brows, and  deep  beneath  it  the  large  gray-blue  eyes 
with  thei-  clear  and  steady  look.  It  was  an  alert 
look,  as  of  one  accustomed  to  observe  keenly,  yet 
it  was  also  calm  and  reflective.  There  was  a  pleasant 
smile  which  came  and  passed  readily,  but  the  chief 
impression  made  by  the  face  was  that  of  tranquil, 
patient  thoughtfulness,  as  of  one  whose  mind  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  fix  itself  upon  serious  prob- 
lems. With  this  there  was  also  a  benignity  and 
serenity  which  reassured  the  visitor,  and  put  him, 
however  deep  his  reverence,  at  his  ease  in  the  great 
man's  presence.  One  could  not  feel  constrained  or 
timorous,  because  his  manner  was  perfectly  simple 
and  natural,  with  nothing  to  indicate  any  conscious- 
ness of  exceptional  powers 

The  weakness  of  his  health  reduced  his  writing 
time  to  little  more  than  three  hours  each  day,  some- 
times, indeed,  compelling  an  intermission  of  all  work. 
Accordingly  his  interviews  with  visitors  had  to  be 
short 

After  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes  of  con- 
versation, one  of  his  sons  came  in  and  carried  him  to 
lie  down  and  rest.  Talking  fatigued  him,  and  it  had 
become  necessary  to  save  every  moment  of  strength 
that  he  possest  for  his  scientific  studies  Each  hour 
was  apportioned,  whether  to  exercise  or  to  rest. 
Exercise  was  taken  by  pacing  alone,  in  the  long 
cloak  familiar  to  us  from  his  pictures,  along  a  circular 
walk  which  ran  round  the  grounds  adjoining  the 
house.  Rest  and  distraction  from  scientific  thinking 
were  found  in  listening  to  the  reading  aloud  of  novels. 
This  gave  him  constant  pleasure,  provided  that  the 
story  ended  happily.  A  tragic  ending  gave  him 
positive  pain 

Darwin,  while  regretting  his  comparative  slowness 
of  apprehension,  thought  that  in  some  ways  it  had 
benefited  him.  He  has  recorded  a  singular  result  of 
the  exclusive  devotion  he  had  given  to  his  studies  in 
natural  history,  which  at  the  same  time  shows  how 
much  besides  a  naturalist  nature  made  him. 

"  Up  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  beyond  it  poetry  of 
many  kinds  gave  me  great  pleasure,  and  even  as  a 
schoolboy  I  took  intense  delight  in  Shakespeare, 
especially  in  the  historical  plays.  Formerly  pictures 
gave  me  considerable  and  music  very  great  delight. 
But  now  for  many  years  I  can  not  endure  to  read  a 
line  of  poetry:  I  have  tried  lately  to  read  Shake- 
speare, and  found  it  so  intolerably  dull  that  it  nau- 
seated me.  I  have  also  almost  lost  my  taste  for 
pictures  or  music.  I  retain  some  taste  for  fine  scenery, 
but  it  does  not  cause  me  the  exquisite  delight  which 
it  formerly  did.  .  .  .  My  mind  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  kind  of  a  machine  for  grinding  general  laws 
out  of  large  collections  of  facts,  but  why  this  should 
have  caused  the  atrophy  of  that  part  of  the  brain 
alone  on  which  the  higher  tastes  depend  I  can  not  con- 
ceive. A  man  with  a  mind  more  highly  organized 
or  better  constituted  than  mine  would  not,  I  suppose, 
have  thus  suffered.  .  .  .  The  loss  ol  these  tastes  is  a 
loss  of  happiness,  and  may  possibly  be  injurious  to 
the  intellect,  and  more  probably  to  the  moral  charac- 
ter, by  enfeebling  the  emotional  part  of  our  nature." 

Their  loss,  if  they  were  so  lost,  had  not  injured 
Darwin's  character  or  enfeebled  his  emotions,  for  his 
character  was  one  of  the  most  upright,  as  well  as 
unselfish  and  amiable,  that  were  ever  revealed  by 
letters,  or  shone  out  in  the  conduct  of  life  through 
manhood  into  age.  He  was  a  kind  and  helpful  neigh- 
bor to  the  humble  folk  who  lived  round  him  at  Down; 
loyal  and  affectionate  to  the  friends  of  his  youth, 
always  enjoying  a  friend's  successes  at  least  as  much 
as  he  did  his  own.  The  one  thing  which  roused  him 
to  a  sort  of  passion  was  his  hatred  of  cruelty  or  op- 
pression. He  had  conceived,  on  his  visit  to  Brazil 
during  the  voyage  of  the  Beagle,  a  loathing  for 
slavery  and  for  the  ill-treatment  of  a  less -advanced 
race  by  a  higher  or  more  vigorous  one.  No  one 
recognized  more  fully  the  enormous  difference  be- 
tween the  various  families  of  mankind:  vide  his 
account  of  the  Fuegians.  But  he  had  always  a  kind 
word  for  the  negroes,  and  felt  so  strongly  for  them 
that  when,  in  1866,  efforts  were  being  made  by  J.  S. 
Mill,  John  Bright,  and  others  to  bring  Governor  Eyre 
to  trial  for  his  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  Jamaica 
troubles  that  had  occurred  shortly  before,  Darwin 
felt  bound,  to  the  surprize  of  most  of  his  friends,  to 
join  the  committee  formed  to  prosecute  Eyre.     He 
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scarcely  ever  took  p.trt  in  public  affairs,  and  to  join 
in  this  prosecution  was  a  very  unpopular  thing  to  do; 
but  popularity  was  the  last  thing  he  would  think  of. 

It    is   pleasant    to  remember   the   noble  and   benign 
aspeet  c^i  in  as  he  appeared  at  seventy-three. 

His  [ace  worth!])  exprest  the  candor  an  1  gentleness 
an  I  serenity  of  his  character,  Long-continued  phys- 
ical suffering  which,  tho  seldom  acute,  was  never 
absent  for  any  long  period,  had  given  no  touch  of 
gloom  or  moroseness  to  his  manners  He  must 
sometimes  have  felt  weary  of  life;  and  it  may  indeed 
be  gathered  from  his  biography  that  he  did  SO  feel. 
But  strength  of  character  made  him  patient,  and  his 
intensely  affectionate  nature,  resting  upon  the  love 
of  bis  family  and  his  friends,  had  enabled  him  to 
retain  his  geniality  and  even  a  sort  of  cheerful  con- 
tentment. 


1»K.    COOK'S    I'OI.AK    CHRISTMASES 

In  an  "account  of  certain  events  and  experiences 
in  the  quest  of  the  Pole,"  written  for  The  Circle 
(December!.  Or.  Frederick  A.  Cook  says  that  neither 
Christmas  lgo;.  nor  Christmas  iyo8,  "nor  what 
went  between"  will  ever  be  forgotten  by  him.  For 
April  si,  1908,  found  the  explorer,  according  to 
his  story,  at  the  goal  of  all  his  hopes  Tho  not  at 
the  Pole  at  either  Christmas,  Dr.  Cook  was  "near 
enough  to  obtain  a  full  appreciation  of  polar  con- 
ditions "  In  October,  iqo;.  when  the  Arctic  night 
set  in.  the  party  was  at  Annotook.  Preparations 
were  made  for  the  winter  and  for  the  coming  cam- 
paign. Of  this  Christmas,  celebrated  at  the  seventy- 
eighth  parallel,  we  are  told: 

Eating  was  the  chief  form  of  entertainment. 
Let  no  one  suppose  this  indicates  a  low  state  of 
mind  No  greater  compliment  can  be  paid  in  the 
far  north  than  by  eating  extra  rations  in  honor  of 
an  occasion  We  invited  three  natives  to  join  us  at 
dinner,  and  one  of  them,  unconsciously  following 
the  custom  of  the  day — for  these  Eskimos  have  no 
knowledge  of  Christmas — brought  us  twenty  duck 
eggs,  which  he  threw  upon  the  floor;  they  made  a 
noise  like  so  many  stones  falling.  If  the  Eskimo 
regards  the  date  at  all,  it  is  as  Midnight  of  the  Long 
Night,  for  immediately  afterward  the  first  brief 
gleam  of  returning  light  heartens  him  once  more. 
Francke  served  up  quite  a  banquet,  consisting  of 
roast  Arctic  hare,  crystallized  potatoes,  green  peas, 
rice  and  milk,  peaches  and  cake — the  latter  made 
by  the  aid  of  the  eider-duck  eggs.  Our  guests  were 
Puadluna,  Kudla,  and  Koolootungwah.  We  let  the 
spirit  of  the  day  govern  us,  doing  less,  if  any,  work, 
tho  the  only  gift  which  1  recall  was  a  copy  of  my 
Antarctic  book  for  Francke.  The  temperature  was 
minus  ,54  degrees  below  zero,  the  moon  three-quarters 
full. 

And  so  passed  that  Christmas  Day  A  little  over 
two  months  later,  on  February  19.  1908,  we  began 
our  attack  on  the  Pole.  Our  journey  took  us  through 
a  valley  lying  between  Orinnell  Land  north  and 
Ellesmere  Land  south,  but  there  were  none  of  the 
allurements  of  southern  valleys.  The  temperature 
ranged  from  63  degrees  to  83  degrees  below  zero,  Fah- 
renheit. The  receding  walls  of  this  shallow  valley  glis- 
tened in  frosty  draperies  and  gradually  softened  in  a 
deepening  purple  blur  that  merged  with  the  lighter 
blue  of  the  morning  sky.  As  we  advanced  day  after 
day  into  the  bleak  unknown,  leaving  far  behind  all 
altitude,  the  uttermost  horizon  would  become  a 
bank  of  indigo  rising  vaporously  to  meet  a  pale- 
purple  sky.  or  it  would  present  a  wall  of  orange,  or, 
again,  and  most  frequently,  an  unlifting  cloud  of 
smokiness 

Above  the  eighty-second  parallel  human  life  is 
devoid  of  pleasure  and  of  mental  or  spiritual  exhil- 
aration. Life  consists  of  incessant  effort  not  to  suc- 
cumb to  death.  An  icy  wind  blows  always.  We 
worked  without  ceasing,  during  work  hours,  seven 
days  in  each  week.  There  was  no  luncheon,  there 
was  no  diversion,  there  was  only  an  endless  round  of 
dash,  stop,  chop,  lift,  push — dash,  stop,  chop,  lift, 
push,  and  on  to  the  next  obstacle,  perhaps  twenty 
feet,  perhaps  five  hundred.  At  the  end  of  each  day, 
excepting  the  few  just  before  we  reached  the  Pole, 
and  on  the  entire  return  trip,  when  we  used  the  silk 
tent,  we  built  our  snow  igloo,  shutting  us  from  the 
starry  world  and  from  the  deadly  tempest.  This 
took  us  an  hour.     Once  within  we  disrobed  and  slept, 
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one  man  getting  into  his  sleeping-bag  at  a  time  for 
lack  of  room,  but  my  two  Eskimos  used  one  bag 
between  them.  Somehow  we  would  get  off  our 
frozen  boots  and  pants  and  thrust  that  portion  of 
the  body  into  the  sleeping-bag,  a  piece  of  brick-like 
pemmican  between  the  teeth  all  the  time.  Tea  was 
an  hour  in  the  making,  and  by  its  help  we  dislodged 
the  ice  from  our  head  coverings,  removed  fur  coat 
and  inner  shirt,  and  then  the  bag  closed  over  an  un- 
conscious form — so  unconscious  that  more  than 
once  death  by  icequake  or  hurricane  was  barely 
escaped.  Sometimes,  if  sleep  did  not  immediately 
come,  the  grateful  warmth  of  new  contact  with  my 
own  skin  thawed  my  frozen  blood,  and  I  would  lie 
basking  in  dreams  of  home  and  the  days  that  lay 
below  the  southern  horizon. 

In  the  morning,  with  heads  thrust  from  the  bags, 
we  reveled  in  a  breakfast  of  two  cups. of  tea,  a  biscuit 
as  big  as  a  watch,  a  fragment  of  frozen  meat,  and  a 
half-pound  of  pemmican.  Morning  and  night  each 
man  drank  about  one  and  a  half  quarts  of  water,  but 
none  between.  Breakfast  over,  the  frozen  garments 
were  donned,  an  opening  kicked  iii  the  side  of  the 
igloo,  and  we  were  again  plunging  onward  into  the 
maddening  influence  of  the  monotonous  glitter. 

But  above  every  other  feeling,  excepting  that  of 
loneliness,  was  that  of  coldness.  There  was  no  es- 
cape from  it.  The  very  stars  were  points  of  down- 
hanging  icicles.  Cold  and  not  heat  became  the  terror 
of  eternal  punishment.  The  rays  of  the  sun  smote 
through  closed  eyelids  the  unbearable  pain,  but 
their  heat  could  scarcely  be  felt.  It  was  merci- 
fully impossible  to  perspire,  until  toward  the  last 
when  physical  weakness  reached  the  stage  where  the 
body  would  not  contain  its  moisture,  but  oozed  it 
from  every  pore,  to  be  instantly  turned  to  frost. 
Before  that  the  slightly  warmer  portions  of  the  body 
— the  waist-line,  wrists,  and  below  the  knee,  where 
foxtails  were  worn  for  greater  protection — were 
marked  by  rings  of  snow.  The  chronic  squint  of  the 
eyes  reduced  the  pupils  to  pinholes,  and  the  steady 
blast  of  icy  particles  forced  bitter  drops  that  con- 
gealed as  soon  as  freed.  The  vapor  of  the  breath 
dropt  into  my  beard  and  rose  to  the  eyelashes,  which 
became  solid.  It  is  to  prevent  this  torture  that  the 
Eskimos  pull  all  facial  hair  out  by  the  roots,  tho 
they  grow  their  hair  long  so  as  to  cover  the  face 
with  it  at  times  of  extreme  need.  But  our  breath 
even  floated  before  us  and  became  a  crystal  mask, 
extending  to  the  foxtails  worn  about  the  hood  to 
shield  the  face. 

The  unremitting  agony  of  the  daily  routine  was 
frequently  increased  tenfold  by  the  terrifying  storms 
that  sweep  the  icy  plains.  Blinding  snow,  cutting 
frost,  and  a  blast  that  seems  to  pierce  through  every 
pore  are  the  accompaniments.  Even  the  dogs  in  their 
weatherproof  pelts  howl  and  rebel,  and  in  more  than 
one  instance  we  dug  them  from  the  drift  that  hid 
them,  a  mass  held  completely  by  bonds  of  ice.  The 
temperature  rises  during  such  storms,  but  falls 
swiftly  afterward. 

On  April  21,  1908,  as  stated  in  my  dispatches  we 
reached  the  Pole. 

Two  days  later  began  the  journey  back  to  civiliza- 
tion. I  can  scarcely  say  if  my  elation  had  entirely 
passed,  but  I  know  my  ambition,  my  interest,  my 
strength  had.  And  if  ever  these  were  needed  they 
were  upon  this  race  with  the  Arctic  Night. 

The  Night  won.  Christmas  Day,  1908,  found  us 
far  from  our  destination,  in  the  unmerriest  circum- 
stances civilized  man  can  well  imagine. 

I  can  not  conceive  of  a  more  miserable  Christmas. 
Certainly  it  was  the  most  wretched  I  had  ever  passed, 
and  I  hope  never  to  duplicate  it.  Our  hut,  mostly 
underground  and  composed  of  stones  and  bones  and 
waste  ends,  was  uncomfortable  in  the  extreme. 
We  were  wholly  without  civilized  food,  depending 
upon  musk-ox  and  bear  meat,  and  this  we  obtained 
by  use  of  primitive  weapons,  our  ammunition  being 
exhausted. 

Perhaps  the  strangest  emotion  I  felt  that  day  was 
a  longing  to  go  abroad  in  the  land  with  a  gun  over 
my  shoulder.  We  sorely  needed  exercise,  but  for  the 
ten  days  before  Christmas — as,  also,  after — we  dared 
not  venture  out  into  the  total  darkness.  We  were  in 
the  locality  of  dangerous  beasts,  and  our  hut  was 
passed  and  repassed  at  all  times  by  bears.  Our  ad- 
ventures during  that  winter  were  many  and  intense. 
So  we  spent  Christmas,  1908,  like  cave-men,  lying 
within  our  earth-cell,  in  the  not  unpleasant  light  of 
musk-ox  fat  fed  to  a  moss  wick. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 

Nicaragua. 

"  What  are  the  cables  Hashing  for?  "  the  correspondent 

cried; 
"Diplomacy,  diplomacy,"  Philander  K.  replied. 
"What   makes  you  send  the  ships  to  sea?"  the  cor- 
respondent cried; 
"  I'm  merely  goinj;  to  call  their  blurt."  Philander  K. 
replied 
For   they're    stirring   up   the   devil   just   north   of 

Panama; 
When  they  start  to  getting  haughty  they  go  a  bit 

too  tar; 
It's  time  these  kid  republics  received  a  gentle  jar, 
So  we're  going  to  spank  Zelaya  in  the  morning. 

"What  makes  the  jingoes  smile  with  glee?"  the  cor- 
respondent cried; 
"They  hope  there'll  be  a  bloody  war,"  Philander  K. 

replied. 
"  But  do  you  really  mean  to  fight  ?  "  the  correspondent 

cried. 
*'Some  one  has  got  to  fight  or  crawl."  Philander  K. 
replied. 
The  Bttfjalo  isheaded  south  from  Pinchelinque  Bay, 
The  Bennington's  at  Greytown,  a  ship's  near  Mana- 
gua. 
The   Prairie's   left    League  island — there'll  be  the 
deuce  to  pay 
"When  we  start  to  spank  Zelaya  in  the  morning. 

"What  makes  the  politicians  smile  "r"  the  correspond- 
ent cried ; 
''They  see  new  crops  of  heroes."   Philander  K.  re- 
plied. 
"Then  there'll  be    more  Rough    Riders?"   the  cor- 
respondent cried; 
"Not  on  your  life!  Not  on  your  life!"  Philander  K. 
replied. 
In  seven  years  of  Roosevelt  we  surely  got  our  fill. 
We're  living  in  the  heritage  he  handed  down  to  Bill; 
So,  if  we've  got  to  have  a  war  there'll  be  no  San 
Juan  Hill 
When  we  start  to  spank  Zelaya  in  the  morning. 
— Springfield  Republican. 


This  Tear. — The  Dominie — "What  kind  of 
Christmas  do  you  expect  to  have  this  year? " 

Little  Society  Boy — "That  depends  on  whether 
the  Judge  gives  me  into  the  custody  of  mama  or 
papa." — Brooklyn  Life. 


Misunderstandings. — The  budget  has  given 
rise  to  a  number  of  good  stories  about  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  a  particularly  good  one  concerning  a  recent 
banquet  at  which  the  Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  a  guest. 

Sitting  next  to  him  was  a  young  lady,  who  listened 
reverently  to  every  word  that  fell  from  aer  hero's  lips. 

"Ah,"  she  ventured  at  last,  "you  have  suffered  a 
great  deal  in  your  life  from  being  misunderstood,  have 
you  not?" 

"  Yes,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  reported  to  have  re- 
plied, "  I  have  suffered  from  being  misunderstood; 
but  I  haven't  suffered  half  as  much  as  I  would  have 
if  I  had  been  understood." — M.  A.  P. 


The  Battery. — There  had  again  been  trouble  in 
the  O'Hagan  household,  and  O'Hagan  had  the  word 
of  sympathy  when  he  next  met  his  neighbor. 

"  'Tis  not  much  of  a  team  ye  make,  ye  and  yer 
woife,"  said  O'Hogan. 

"An'  that's  where  ye're  wrong,"  said  O'Hagan. 
"  'Tis  the  foine  team  we  make  entirely.  Me  woife 
pitches  an'  Oi  catches." — Puck. 


Unromantie. — "  Anything  romantic  about  their 
wedding?" 

"  Not  a  thing.  She  can  cook,  and  he  has  a  job." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


A  Much-Married  Lady. — "I  want  a  license  to 
marry  the  best  girl  in  the  world,"  said  the  young  man. 

"Sure,"  commented  the  clerk,  "that  makes  thirteen 
hundred  licenses  for  that  girl  this  season." — Puck. 


The   Christmas    Shopper. — "  I   want   a   box   of 
cigars  for  a  fair,  slim  gentleman,  please." — Punch. 


Steel  Will  Reign  in  the  Office 

just  as  surely  as  it  is  reigning  in  the  railroad  bridge,  the  skyscraper,  the  steamship,  and  in 
all  the  newest  and  up-to-datest  construction.  Nothing  can  stop  it.  Ten  years  hence  nothing 
but  steel  furniture  will  be  found  in  any  smart  office. 

We   are  the   pioneers  in    making   everything  for  the   office   in   steel.      Our   leader   is 

EVERLAST 

THE  NEW  STEEL  VERTICAL  LETTER  FILE 


We  want  to  send  it  to  you  on 
30  days'  free  trial  at  our  entire 
risk  and  expense.  We  want  to 
send  it  because  you  won't  send 
it  back.  You  won't  do  without 
it.  And  you'll  send  for  more. 
No  convincer  like  the  goods  them- 
selves. Will  you  let  us  send  you 
an  EVERLAST  steel  file,  as 
per  coupon  below  ? 

EVERLASTING  AS  STEEL— 
for  it  is  steel.  Pull  an  EVER- 
LAST drawer  out  its  full  length; 
stand  a  200-pound  man  in  the 
extreme  end  of  the  drawer  and 
the  weight  will  not  spring  it  a 
fraction  of  an  inch. 

NO  DEPRECIATION  TO 
CHARGE  OFF— Lasts  ai  long  as 
your  business  lasts.  In  fifty  years 
no  depreciation,  only  a  few 
•cratches  easily  repaired. 

DRAWERS  SLIDE  SILENT 
AND  LIGHT— The  heavier  the 
load  the  smoother  the  action. 
Loaded  to  full  capacity  or  with 
fifty  pounds,  you  can  pull  them 
out  by  a  silk  thread,  and  there's 
absolutely  no  noise  from  sliding 
of  drawers. 


EVERLAST  drawers  can't 
stick,  because  built  of  cold  rolled 
steel,  and  because  action  is  on 
steel  rails. 

HOW  MUCH  YOU  SAVE  by 
purchasing  EVERLASTS  in- 
stead of  other  files  is  readily  ap- 
parent.     Other   files  wear   out 

while  EVERLASTS  don't. 

HAS  HANDY  LOCKING  DE- 
VICE—A button  touched  locks 
all  drawers.     Costs  a  little  extra. 

klAS  INGENIOUS  FOLDER 
COMPRESSOR  which  presses  let- 
ters smoothly,  almost  as  letter 
press.  Slides  sleekly  on  metal 
runway  —  a  touch  sends  it  back 
and  forth  or  sets  it  rigid  at  any 
point. 

ROACH,  RAT,  AND  VER- 
MIN-PROOF—because  made  of 
steel  and  fitted  closely  as  a  safe. 

FINISHED  TO  MATCH  ANY 
FURNITURE— All  woods 
matched  perfectly.  EVER- 
LAST files  are  olive  green. 
Other  finishes  a  few  dollars  extra. 
The  beautifully  finished  enamel 
is  baked  on  and  can't  come  loose. 


DRAWERS    CAN'T    SWELL   AND   STICK  — Damp       ALL  SYSTEMS  FIT  THE  EVERLAST-Simply  transfer 
weather    makes   wood   files    stick,    so    do    heavy  folders,     your  present  folders  and  guides   into  the  EVERLAST. 

GET  THIS  FREE  BOOK  ON  STEEL  OFFICE  FURNITURE 

YOU  not  only  want  EVERLAST  vertical  files,  but  you  want  EVERLAST  desks  (flat  or  roll 
top) ,  EVERLAST  tables,  document  files,  etc. ,  etc.  They're  all  made  of  steel;  last  for- 
ever, cost  no  more  than  good  wood  office  furniture  and  are  finished  in  exact  imitation  of  all  woods. 
Write  for  "  EVERLAST  OFFICE  FURNITURE,"  our  new  and  beautifully  illustrated 
booklet.  It  will  tell  you  all  about  all  EVERLAST  steel  office  furniture  and  all  about  the 
newest  ideas  in  office  furniture.  Get  your  pen  and  post-card  now  before  you  forget  it. 
It's  very  important  to  you. 

Everything  for  the  Office  in  Steel 

JAMESTOWN  METAL  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


Please  deliver  to  our  office  one  EVER- 
LAST Vertical  Letter  File,  freight,  cart- 
age and  all  charges  prepaid,  for  thirty 
days'  free  trial.  If  satisfactory,  we  are  to 
pay  $32.00  for  it.  If  not,  you  are  to  re- 
move it  from  our  office  at  your  expense 
and  free  of  all  charges  to  us. 


Makers  of  Special  Steel  Equipment 
for  Public  Buildings,  Banks  and  Cor- 
porations. New  York  Office,  18  West 
Twenty -seventh  Street 

Main  Office: 
3012  Steel  Ave.,  JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Name 

Address 

Our  Office  Far. 
niture  Dealer  is. 


A  Life  Saver  What  to  do  till  the  doctor  comes. 
Deft  hands  and  ready  wits. 
"Emergency  Notes"  posts  ev- 
erybody. A  book  for  every 
household.  Price  50  cents. 
Funk  &  TVagnalls  Co.,  New  York. 


Quick! 


This  Heat  Regulator 

SAVES  ON  YOUR  COAL 

30  Days  to  Try  60  Days  to  Pay 

Prove  it  for  yourself.  We  send  it  all  ready  to  put  up 
on  30  Days'  Free  Trial  to  convince  you  it  will  do  just  what 
we  say  it  will.  Anyone  who  can  use  a  screw-driver  can 
attach  it  to  any  furnace,  steam  or  hot  water  heater. 

The  Chicago  Heat  Regulator 

keeps  even  heat,  whether  the  weather  outside  be  below 
zero  or  above  freezing.  That  means  health  and  25$ 
coal  saved. 

The  Thermostat  keeps  the  temperature  just  as  you 
want  it  during  the  day.  Set  the  Time-Set  at  night 
and  it  will  open  the  dampers  at  any  hour  you  desire 
in  the  morning. 

No  getting  up  early  to  warm  up  the  house. 

Send  for  our  Free  Booklet  today,  which  gives  all  par- 
ticulars— Buy  early  and  don't  wait  for  zero  weather. 

"The  Chicago"  Heat  Regulator  Company 

1311  Diversey  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
Or,  OtttrviJIe  Mfg.  Co.,  Canadian  Agts.,  Ottervllle,  Ont . 


A  Happy 
Marriage 

Depends 
largely  on  a  Knowl- 
edge of  the  whole  truth 
abou  t  self  and  sex  and  their 
relation  to  life  and  health. 
®^  This  knowledge  does  not  come 
intelligently  of  itself ,  nor  correct- 
ly from  ordinary  everyday  sovrces. 

Sexology 

(Illustrated)  «-*» 
by  William  H.  Walling,  A.M.,  M.D.,  imparts  ia 
a  clear,  wholesome  way,  in  one  volume : 

Knowledge  a  Young   Man  Should  Hare. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Huaband  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Have 
Knowledge  a  Father   Should  Impart  to  His  So» 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Hava. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 

Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughtar. 

Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 

AU  in  one  volume.    Illustrated.    $2.00,  postpaid. 
Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions  "  and  Table  of  Contents. 

Puritan  Pub.  Co..  713  Perry  Bldg..  Phila.,  Pa. 


Our  readers  are  assea  to  mention  the  literary  digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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I  claim  that  the  cigar  I  otter  you  for  4 
cents  is  equal  in  every  way  to  the  one  for 
which  your  dealer  charges  10c.  I  want  you  to 
smoke  10  and  then  decide  whether  or  not 
I  am  right. 

The  dealers'  10-cent  straight  is  the  manu- 
facturer's 4-cent  cigar — the  difference  repre- 
sents three  profits— the  jobber,  his   salesman 
and  the  dealer — all  middlemen  who  add  to  the  price  with- 
out adding  one  whit  to  the  quality.      So  you  see  the  price  I  ask  for  my 
cigars  is  logically  correct.      I  am  simply  offering  to  save  you  three 
unnecessary  profits  that  you  now  pay. 

I  call  this  10-cent  value  the  REGNO,  and  into  it  I  put  the  very  finest 
Havana  filler— not  Havana  seed  or  American  Havana,  mind  you,  but 

fenuine  Havana  Leaf,  grown  and  cured  on  the  Island  of  Cuba.    Also 
use  the  finest  quality  imported  Sumatra  wrapper.     My  cigars 
are  made  by  skilled,  experienced  hands.     They  draw  freely— 
burn  evenly  and  there  is  not  the  tiniest  variation  in  the 
quality.      My  factory  has  been  running    continuously 
since  1843,  long  enough  to  show  up  every  needkss 
expense    every  cost-increasing  leak.     I  am  lo- 
cated in  a  small  town  where  expenses    are 
reduced  to  a  minimum  — where  wages  are 
normal  and  workmen  are  happy,  con- 
tented  property  owners.      I   make 
just  enough  cigars  each  day   to 
fill  my  orders,  so  the  cigars 
are  certain  to  be  fresh. 


■?■ 


Sample 

box    of 

25  delivered 

on  receipt  of  only 

ONE  DOLLAR 


Your  money  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory 

JOSEPH  H.  RUGG 

742  Market  Street  Established  i843  BLAIRSVILLE,  PA. 


CLEANLINESS  OF  OPERATION 


la  one  of  the    strong   features   that  has 
helped  to    earn  the   present  world-wide 
reputation  and  endorsement  of  the  Daus 
Improved  Tip  Top    Duplicator.     No 
printers'  ink  used,  thus  avoiding  soil- 
ed hands  and  clothing.   No  expensive 
supplies.     100  copies  from  pen-writ- 
ten and  50  copies  from  typewritten 
original.     Sent  on  ten  days*    trial 
without  deposit.  Com-  djC    f\f\ 
pleta  Duplicator,  cap  size  (print  8%"  x  13  in. )  PRICE     yw.UU 

Felix  P.  Daus  Duplicator  Co.,  Daus  Bldg.,   m  John  St.,  New  York 


M  ENGRAVED  CARDS  OF  YOUR  NAME  $1  fjfj 
IN    CORRECT    SCRIPT,    COPPER    PLATE  l»UU 

THE  0UOUIV   MUST  PltASE  YOU  OB   YOUR   MONEY   REFUNDED 
SAMPie  CARDS    OR   WEDDING    INVITATIONS  UPON   REQUEST 


SOCIAL 
STATIONERS 


H0SKIN1 

9I2CHESTNUT  ST. 


PHILA. 


Insist  on  the  DOUBLE  GRIP  CLIP 

Supplied  only  by  the  Niagara,  ideal  for  card  indexes,  book 
marks,  and  all  papers  and  documents.     Niagara  Clip  Co.,  N.  Y. 

BROWNS 
Bronchial  Troches 

An  absolutely  harmless  remedy  for  Sore  Throat. 
Hoarseness,  Coughing  Spells,  Bronchial  and  Lung 
Affections.  Give  immediate  relief  and  their  prompt 
use  saves  much  inconvenience.     SO  years  reputation. 

Sold  everywhere  or  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
ceipt of  price,  25  cents,  50  cents  and  $1.00 
per  box.    Sample  mailed  free  on  request. 

JOHN  I.  BROWN  &  SON 
Boston,  Mass. 


Tart  arli  thine 

is  the  antidote  to  the  uric  acid 
poisoning  which  causes  Rheuma- 
tism and  Gout.  Externa/  remedies 
or  appliances  cannot  reach  the 
seat  of  the  troubles.  Tartarlithine 
does  not  upset  the  stomach. 

Tartarlithine  rarely  fails  be- 
cause it  supplies  the  blood  with  the 
necessary  substances  to  dissolve  and 
remove  the  poison  of  rheumatism — 
uric  acid. 


Free   Sample 


and  our  booklet  on  the 
adi'«  of  Rheumatism  sent 
on  request. 


McKesson  S-robbins 

93  FULTON  STREET    MEW  YORK 


SlJRBRUG'S 

ARCADIA 

MIXTURE 

In  each  pound  there  are  three  to  four 
hundred  pipefuls— it  costs  $2.00  per  pound 
—  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pipe. 

If  you  smoke  five  pipes  a  day  it's  less 
than  four  cents — five  hours  of  pleasure  for 
four  cents — certainly  ARCADIA  is  cheap 
enough  for  you  to  smoke. 


for  a  sample  of  the  most 
perfect  tobacco  known. 


SEND  10  CENTS 
THE  SURBRUQ  CO.,  132  Reade  St.,  New  York 


Moll j coddles.  -First  Chauffeur — "War  is  ab- 
svrdly  sentimental." 

Second  Chauffeur — "  Yes,  they  actually  go  back 
and  bury  the  dead." — Chicago  Tribune. 

At  the  Maneuvers. — Officer  of  the  Day — 
"Repeat  your  orders." 

Sentry — "On  no  account  to  wake  the  Serf.'< 
sir!  "—Punch. 

The  Hero. — "  Sir,  I  wish  to  make  your  daughter  my 
wife!" 

The  old  man  hesitated.  "  Hadn't  you  better  »ee  her 
mother  first?"  he  asked,  gently,  after  thinking  a 
moment. 

"  I've  seen  her  mother,  and  it  doesn't  make  any 
difference — I'm  willing  to  take  the  chances!"  ex- 
claimed the  youth,  with  all  the  ardor  of  honest  love. 
— Puck. 

Earnings. — "Father,  to-day  I  earned  money  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life." 

"Excellent,  my  son!     How  did  you  do  it?" 

"  I  lost  a  bet." 

"  Lost  a  bet?" 

"  Yes  father,  and  refused  to  pay  it." — Fliegende 
Blaetter. 


His  Status. — "Well,  my  little  man,"  inquired  a 
visitor  pleasantly,  "who  are  you?" 

"  I'm  the  baby's  brother!  "  was  the  ingenuous  reply. 
— The  Truth  Seeker. 


Nothing  New. — "Congratulations!  I  hear  one  of 
your  daughters  is  engaged.     Which  one  is  it?" 

"Get  out!  It's  only  Bessie  again!" — Mcggen- 
dorfer  Blaclter. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Foreign 

December  10. — In  a  speech  at  Albert  Hall,  London, 
Premier  Asquith  commits  the  Liberal  party  to  a 
policy  of  limited  Home  Rule  for  Ireland. 

December  1  >. — Bleriot,  the  French  aviator,  is  seri- 
ously injure .1  in  a  flight  at  Constantinople. 

December  16. — King  Leopold  II.  of  Belgium  dies  in 
Brussels. 
President  Zelaya  of  Nicaragua  sends  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  Nicaraguan  Congress. 

Domestic 

Washington 

December  10. — A  report  on  the  evils  and  the  ex- 
tent of  the  "white  slave"  traffic  was  presented  to 
Congress  bv  the  United  States  Immigration  Com- 
mission. 

December  13. — President  Taft  nominates  Horace 
H.  burton  for  Associate  Justice  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Senator  Rayner  of  Maryland  arraigns  President 
Zelava,  declaring  that  he  should  be  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  tried  for  murder. 

December  13. — A  report  telling  of  filthy  and  im- 
moral conditions  in  the  steerage  of  transatlantic 
steamers  is  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

December  16. — The  report  of  the  United  States 
Immigration  Commission  notes  in  the  children 
of  immigrants  marked  changes  from  the  physical 
characteristics  of  their  parents,  possibly  giving 
rise  to  a  distinct  American  type. 

Genfral 

December  13. — President  Taft  makes  an  address  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Methodist  African  Missions 
diamond  jubilee  in  New  York  and  later  visits  a 
Bowery  mission. 

December  14. — A  council  of  labor  leaders  at  Pitts- 
burg decide  to  make  an  organized  war  upon  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation,  largely  because 
of  the  latter's  "open  shop"  policy. 

December  15.— Twelve  persons  are  killed  and 
twenty-six  injured  in  a  wreck  on  the  Southern 
Railroad  near  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

December  16.— John  Raines,  Republican  leader  in 
the  New  York  State  Senate,  dies  at  his  home  in 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


GREAT  BEAK  SPRING  WATER. 
"Its  Purity  has  made  it  famous." 


our  read3ii3  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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THE    LEXICOGRAPHER'S   EASY 
CHAIR 


hi   tins   column     to    decide    questions    concerning    the 
correct    use     ■[    words,  the    Puns   .«    Wagualla    Standard 
ilttxl  MMki'ini'  r. 


1ST lu, inn.  i  •  g prompt  answers  will  beac- 

on /./.  /iiii/ui;;  pootai 

'SI1  \ 'J .  -  "  In  an  associatii 

five   pei  unite 

form  tin 

Tin-  luorum"   i  num- 

ber 

presence  '  ion  of 

business  "       :  a    quorum 

i 
in   the   particular  case   mentioned,   wi  three; 

but  this  custom    i  ie  possibility  of 

rutin  titer  number  than  a  majority  can 

ititute   a    quorum;     hen.  could 

form  a  •|uorum   if  this  haJ   pre 
upon. 

"X.   ii        Nekoosa,    Wis         Kindly   tell   me  who 
became    Vice-President    when    Theodore    Roost 
fulfilled   President   McKinley's  unexpired   term,  and 
how  was  it  arrange 

The  orbVe  of  Vice  President   wis   vacant   for  the 

three   years   in   which   Theodore   Roosevelt   acted   in 
the  capacity  of  President  in  the  place  of  McKinley. 
A   President   pro  tern,  of  the  Senate  was  elect) 
that  body  to  act   in   the  absence  of   the   Vice  I 
dent,  as  this  comprises  chief  duties  of  the 

Vice-President  Other  than  this  there  was  no  action 
taken  to  rill  the  vacant  post  of  Vice  President.  There 
is  a  prescribed  order  of  su  cession  to  the  offices  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  a  vacancy 
occurs  therein,  but  in  this  line  of  succession  the 
office  of  Vice-President  is  the  only  one  that  is  rilled 
by  election,  those  following  holding  their  offices  by 
right  of  appointment.  Thus  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
post  of  Vice-President  would  remain  vacant  under 
such  circumstances,  but  that  vacancies  in  the  fol- 
lowing offices  cause'!  by  a  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency would  be  rilled  by  a  new  appointment. 

"S.  C.    T  " — "  Please  state  the  correct   manner  of 
using  the  title  '  Reverend.'     Is  it  correct  to  <say  '  Rev 
Blank'?" 

This  title  should  always  have  the  definite  article 
"the"  prefixt,  as  the  phrase  is  adjectival,  and  strict 
propriety  demands  its  presence.  Either  of  the  two 
forms,  "The  Reverend  Thomas  Blank,"  or,  "The 
Reverend  Mr.  Blank,"  is  correct.  (The  abbreviation 
"  Rev."  is  also  permissible.)  The  form  "  Rev.  Blank  " 
would  not  be  used  by  persons  of  culture,  and  is  not  a 
sanctioned  form  of  address. 

"G.  A.  S  ,"  Bay  City,  Mich. — "Is  it  correct  to  use 
in  writing  the  abbreviations  'don't,'  isn't,'  etc.? 
When  is  it  permissible  to  use  them?" 

That  these  forms  must  receive  recognition  in  the 
conversational  field,  there  is  no  doubt.  If  care  is 
used  to  combine  the  proper  forms  with  the  singular 
or  the  plural  subject  ("We  don't,"  "He  doesn't 
they  are  permissible  in  conversation,  but  they  are 
not  literary  forms  and  are  not  admitted  to  that  polite 
society,  unless  in  the  guise  of  dialect  and  representing 
colloquial  speech. 

"  R.  L.  C,"  Guantanamo,  Cuba. — "Why  do  dic- 
tionaries give  'lbs.'  as  the  abbreviation  of  'pounds'? 
As  the  'lb.'  for  the  singular  stands  for  'libra,'  it 
would  seem  that  the  abbreviation  for  the  plural 
should  be  'lib.'  " 

The  plural  abbreviation  "lib."  would  certainly 
seem  to  be  more  logical,  if  the  matter  could  be  rea- 
soned out  by  analogy ;  for  the  custom  prevailed  at 
one  time  of  doubling  the  principal  consonant  of  a 
word  to  indicate  the  plural  number  in  the  abbrevia- 
tion. For  instance,  there  is  "f.,"  folio,  and  "ff.," 
folios;  also,  "seq.."  the  following,  and  "  seqq.,"  in 
the  following  places;  etc.  But  the  instance  which 
you  mention,  the  abbreviation  "lbs.,"  does  not  fol- 
low analogy,  and  the  Lexicographer  has  no  definite 
information  on  the  matter. 


A  Compensation. — "  I  am  afraid,  madam,"  said 
a  gentleman  who  was  looking  for  apartments,  "that 
the  house  is  too  near  the  station  to  be  pleasant." 

"It  is  a  little  noisy,"  assented  the  landlady,  "but 
from  the  front  windows  one  has  such  a  fine  view  of 
people  who  miss  the  trains." — Stray  Stories. 


Have  you  a  farm,  a  garden  or 
even  a  back-yard? 

Bring  your 
Gardening 
up  to  date 


C  Jet  a  supply  of  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  and  learn  the 
pleasure  and  profit  obtained  by  winter  gardening.  You  can  have 
flowers  such  as  pansies,  violets,  etc.  You  can  have  fresh  vent- 
tables  for  your  table  or  to  sell,  and  you  can  always  have  your 
plants  ready  for  the  field  in  time  to  catch  the  early  market. 


All  the  drudgery  is  eliminated. 

Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  need  no 
covering  with  mats  or  boards,  as  do 
the  old-fashioned  single  glass  sash. 

The  two  layers  of  glass  do  the 
work.  A  ?  s  inch  cushion  of  dry  air 
between  makes  a  transparent  cover- 
ing impenetrable  by  cold,  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  mats  and 


rays  reach  the  plants  throughout  the 
entire  day,  thus  giving  them  the 
maximum  amount  of  heat  and  light. 
And  the  more  heat  and  light,  the 
easier  it  is  to  forward  and  control 
the  plants. 

Scientists  and  experts  as  well 
as  hundreds  of  practical  garden- 


boards.      The  plants  get  all  the    ers  have  placed  their  stamp  of 


light  all  the  time,  the    secret    of 
growth  and  hardihood.      The  sun's 

Get  our  new  cat- 
alog. It  is  a  mine 
of  information  on 
the  subject  of  hot- 
bed and  cold  frame 
gardening.  Write 
for  it  to-day. 


approval   on    Sunlight    Double 
Glass  Sash. 

Find  what  users  all 
over  the  United 
States  and  Canada 
say  about  their  ex- 
periences with  Sun- 
light Sash.  Prepaid 
Dl-DedS  freight  offer,  deliv- 
Iraines  ery  guaranteed. 


The  Sunlight  Double  Glass  Sash  Co. 

950    E.    Broadway  Louisville,    Kentucky 


UV.DIR  A  sleel  sheathing  stiffened  by 

_  deep    ribs    made    from    same 

sheet  of  steel — does  away  with  centering  and 
studs  in  concrete  slabs  and  walls. 

Set  up  the  Hy-Rib  sheets — apply  the  cement 
mortar — the  slab  is  complete.  Your  own  men 
or  local  contractors  can  apply  it.  Hy-Rib  is 
one  of  the  products  of  the 

KAHN    SYSTEM    REINFORCED    CONCRETE 

Used  in  over  3000  important  buildings 


Use  Hy-Rib  for  Siding  and  Roofs  of  Factories,  Shops- 
Warehouses  and  Residences  —  for  Partitions,  Ceilings, 
Furring,  etc.  of  Office  and  Store  Buildings.  Saves  in- 
surance, repairs  and  painting.     Cannot  rot  or  rust. 

Write  today  for  free  Hy-Rib  Catalogue. 
TRUSSED   CONCRETE    STEEL  COMPANY 
536  Trussed  Concrete  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Memorial  Crosses 
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'HERE     is  an 

eternal  fitness 
in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  cross  for 
marking  the  last 
resting-place  of  our 
dead. 

The  Latin  cross 
is  ever  chaste  and 
beautiful  ;  the  Cel- 
tic, Scottish  and 
Gothic  are  rich  in 
symbolism. 

But  of  great  im- 
portance to  you  are 
the  artistic  propor- 
tions of  their  design,  and  the  correctness 
in  symbols. 

These  things  we  not  only  assure  you, 
but  that  the  workmanship  shall  be  of  the 
finest.  Our  booklet  shows  memorials  of 
various  kinds.     Send  for  it. 

The  Leland  Company 

557  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ROCHESTER :  CLEVELAND : 

774  Mt.  Hope   Avenue  428  Garfield  Building 

STUDIOS : 
Pietrasanta,  Italy  133rd  Street,  N.  Y. 

GRANITE  WORKS :  BARRE,  VT. 
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IN  January  dividends  are  paid  and 
incomes  from  various  investments 
give  many  people  opportunity  for 
new  investments. 

Many  naturally  turn  to  a  considera- 
tion of  bonds  and  many  bonds  offer 
an  interesting  yield  of  from  four  to 
five  and  one-half  per  cent.  This  is 
most  satisfactory  if  you  can  be  sure 
that  the  resources  back  of  the  bonds 
are  perfectly  sound. 

Can  you  command  the  channels 
necessary  to  such  assurance  and 
would  you  have  the  time  for  such 
investigation  if  you  could  ? 

The  nature  of  our  business  makes 
it  possible  for  us  to  do  all  this  and  the 
dependence  placed  upon  us  by  our 
clients  makes  it  necessary  that  we 
should. 

It  is  our  business  to  help  you  select 
bonds,  or  to  pass  judgment  on  what 
you  are  considering. 

Whether  you  are  in  the  market  for 
a  single  bond  or  have  an  amount  of 
capital  to  invest  that  would  mean  the 
purchase  of  a  large  block,  our  facilities 
and  experience  are  at  your  disposal. 

Write  for  Circular  D-40 

N.W.Halsey&Co. 

Bankers 

NEW  YORK :  49  Wall  St.     PHILADELPHIA  :  1429  Chestnut  St. 
CHICAGO:  152  Monroe  St.     SAN  FRANCISCO:  424  California  St. 


Investments 

Yielding  an   income    from 

5  to  6% 

We  are  prepared  to  submit  offerings  of 
investment  issues  including  bonds,  guaran- 
teed stocks,  also  a  preferred  cumulative 
dividend-paying  stock  which  will  yield  an 
income  of  from  5  to  6%. 

Write  for  special  circular  on  bonds 
guaranteed  by  a  company  which  has  been 
paying  dividends  for  over  sixty  years. 


v: 


Bank 


ankers 


25  Pine  St.  New  York 


INVESTMENTS  AND  FINANCE 


THE  BOND  MARKET   AND    COMMODITY 
PRICES 

Signs  are  seen  of  slight  improvement  in 
the  bond  market.  The  more  hopeful  be- 
lieve that  a  revival  of  interest  will  occur 
soon.  At  the  same  time,  the  investing 
public  in  general  continues  to  ignore  low- 
priced  railroad  issues.  The  actual  absorp- 
tion in  November  made  a  total  of  only 
$75,000,000,  which  was  small  consider- 
ing that  the  amount  of  bonds  authorized 
reached  some  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  Banker's  Magazine  for  December 
in  its  investment  department,  conducted 
by  Franklin  Escher,  says  there  is  only  one 
cause  for  this  stagnant  condition,  which  is 
the  state  of  the  money  market,  money 
rates  being  high.  Bond  dealers  in  every 
part  of  the  country  are  anxiously  waiting 
to  see  how  long  high  rates  will  last.  So  long 
as  time  money  is  at  five  per  cent.,  ex- 
tensive liquidation  of  bonds  must  be  in- 
evitable. One  of  the  best-known  Wall  Street 
houses  recently  issued  a  circular  on  the 
subject  of  falling  prices,  in  which  it  said: 

"This  tendency  toward  lower  prices  in 
bonds  bearing  a  fixt  rate  of  interest,  where 
the  security  of  the  principal  is  unques- 
tioned, has  been  brought  about  by  a  number 
of  economic  conditions,  among  them  being 
the  higher  prices  for  practically  all  com- 
modities, a  higher  scale  of  wages,  and  the 
generally  increased  extravagance,  which 
amounts  almost  to  profligacy  at  the  present 
time,  all  of  which  seems  to  have  more  than 
offset  the  effect  of  the  increased  production 
of  gold,  the  result  being  that  money  is  ex- 
pected to  earn  a  higher  yield.  .  .  .  Five- 
per-cent.  bonds,  and  even  six-per-cent. 
issues,  are  now  purchased  by  the  conserva- 
tive investor  who  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  looked  with  suspicion  upon  a  bond 
yielding  over  4%  per  cent." 

Taking  this  paragraph  for  a  text  in  its 
financial  columns,  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  says: 

"If  high  cost  of  commodities  is  largely 
owing,  in  the  first  place,  to  increased  pro- 
duction of  gold,  which  tends  to  cheapen 
purchasing  power  of  money,  then  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  doing  business  would 
apparently  be  an  effect  of  the  increased  gold 
output,  and  not  an  offset  to  any  other 
effect. 

"Yet  while  one  critic  may  hold  that  the 
effect  of  increased  gold  production  is  to 
lower  the  price  of  money,  and  another  that 
its  effect  is  to  cause  interest  rates  to  rise, 
both  may  be  right.  Increased  production 
of  gold,  in  so  far  as  it  swells  bank  reserve, 
ought  to  increase  the  supply  of  banking 
credit  and  thus  reduce  the  market  price  of 
"money,"  but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
tend  to  increase  interest  rates  on  capital 
in  its  fixt  forms. 

"That  effect  might  be  produced  in  two 
ways.  The  lender  of  capital  for  a  term  of 
years,  anticipating  a  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  money  during  the  life  of  the  loan, 
might  insist  upon  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
to  protect  him  against  the  depreciation 
likely  to  take  place  in  the  value  of  his 
money  while  it  is  in  the  borrower's  use. 
That  is  imputing  to  the  lender,  however, 
a  degree  of  imagination  he  seldom  exhibits. 
In  another  and  more  obvious  way,  specula- 
tion and  extravagance,  fomented  by  the 
accessibility  of  banking  credit  and  capital 
in  its  liquid  forms,  might  conceivably  so 
advance  the  cost  of  living  that  the  investor 
would  be  obliged  to  seek  a  higher  yield  on 
his   savings. 

"The  investment  period  which  brought 


the  high  bond  prices  of  1900  was  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  ideal  conditions,  not 
since  repeated,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
railroad  corporations  and  other  borrowers 
made  their  best  terms  with  lenders.  A  com- 
parison of  the  yield  of  fixt  interest-bearing 
securities  of  the  present  time  with  the  yield 
of  such  securities  in  1900  seems  to  show 
that  interest  rates  have  tended  very  sen- 
sibly to  rise,  but  a  comparison  of  the  yield 
of  securities  of  the  present  time  with  that 
of  securities  of  the  first  grade  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  does  not  by  any  means 
show  the  same  thing. 

"  In  1900,  railroad  companies  of  the  best 
credit  arranged  to  refund  six-,  seven-,  and 
eight-per-cent.  bonds  with  3^-per-cent.  and 
four-per-cent.  bonds.  The  consolidated 
mortgage  on  the  main  stem  and  branches 
of  the  Louisville  &  Nashville,  which 
matured  in  1898,  bore  seven  per  cent,  in- 
terest; in  1897,  when  the  Chicago  & 
Northwestern  created  its  3^-per-cent. 
mortgage,  the  bulk  of  its  outstanding  bonds 
bore  interest  at  six,  seven,  and  eight  per 
cent.  The  increasing  production  of  gold 
was  a  phenomenon  of  deep  scientific  interest 
in  that  period,  too.  Possibly  other  things 
entered  largely  into  the  making  of  a  won- 
derful investment  market.  There  had 
been  several  years  of  hard  work,  low 
prices,  and  patient  saving.  Capital  had 
wonderfully  accumulated.  Herein  enters 
an  important  psychological  fact,  which  is 
that  people  tend  to  save  more  in  lean  times 
than  in  good  times,  and  it  is  saving  that 
creates  capital  for  investment." 

THE  RISE  IN   COMMODITIES 

No  topic  continues  to  be  more  familiar 
in  commercial  and  domestic  circles  than 
the  rise  in  prices  of  commodities.  Speak- 
ing collectively,  they  still  continue  in  their 
upward  movement,  so  that,  as  Bradstreet's 
remarks,  the  subject  "looms  large  on  the 
economic  horizon."  Employers  as  well  as 
employees  are  much  concerned  by  it.  Only 
the  producer  really  enjoys  it.  Manu- 
facturers and  railway  interests  are  doubly 
embarrassed  by  it,  since  there  now  come 
to  them  demands  for  higher  wages,  pre- 
dicted on  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  S© 
important  has  become  this  subject  that 
President  Taft  commented  upon  it  in  his  re- 
cent message.  It  is  believed  that  never 
before,  in  a  time  of  peace,  has  a  president 
referred  to  this  subject  in  a  state  paper. 

On  December  1  Bradstreet's  index  num- 
ber stood  at  $9.1262,  which  is  within  a 
small  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
highest  record  ever  made  since  statistics 
on  this  subject  began  to  be  compiled.  A 
record  still  higher  is  that  for  March  1, 
1907,  when  the  number  stood  at  9.1293. 
During  the  present  year  there  has  been 
since  March  an  advance  of  eleven  per  cent. 
Other  comparisons  are  made  as  follows: 

"Comparison  with  December  1,  1908, 
brings  out  an  increase  of  11.1  per  cent., 
while  contrast  with  the  same  date  in  1907 
shows  a  gain  of  seven  per  cent.;  but  the 
advance  over  December  1,  1906,  is  not 
so  marked,  being  only  2.5  per  cent.  How- 
ever, the  present  index  number  exceeds 
that  set  up  on  December  1,  1905,  by  9.9 
per  cent.;  it  outranks  December  1,  $1904, 
to  the  extent  of  13.2  per  cent.;  it  eclipses 
the  figures  registered  on  the  like  date  in 
1903  by  16.4  per  cent.;  it  surpasses  Decem- 
ber 1,  1902,  by  twelve  per  cent.;  it  runs 
above  December  1,  1901,  by  eighteen  per 
cent.,  and  it  overtops  the  figures  as  ot 
December  1,  1900,  by  18.5  per  cent 
Getting  to  another  point  of  vantage,   we 
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find  that  the  present  index  number — 
I  -is     eignteen     per     cent,     higher 

than  it  was  on  June  i.  100S,  that  being  the 
low-water  mark  of  the  recent  depression, 
and  incidentally  the  current  index  number 
l-  sixty  per  cent,  higher  than  the  very 
lowest  ever  recorded,  viz.,  on  July  i,  1896, 
when  the  number  was  $5.7019." 

Proceeding  to  set  the  matter  in  more 
familiar  terms,  the  writer  says  that  a  man, 
going  to  a  wholesale  market-place  on 
December  1  to  purchase  one  pound  of  each 
of  ninety-six  articles  would  have  paid  for 
them  about  $9.12.  while  on  March  1  of 
this  year  he  could  have  purchased  these 
for  about  91  cents  less.  At  the  low  level 
in  June,  1908,  the  goods  could  have  been 
bought  for  $1 .40  less.  Getting  back  to  the 
low  level  reached  in  July,  1896,  the  differ- 
ence would  have  amounted  to  $3.42,  but  that 
was  a  period  of  abnormal  depression,  and 
Bradstrect's  believes  "  no  one  desires  to  see  a 
return  to  it." 

An  idea  of  what  the  increase  means  may 
be  stated  in  still  other  terms:  In  the  last 
eighteen  months,  butter  has  advanced  in 
price  forty  per  cent.;  cheese  thirty  per 
cent.;  eggs  one  hundred  per  cent.,  coffee 
and  meat  fifteen  per  cent.,  flour  twenty 
per  cent.  While  employment  for  labor 
has  become  almost  universal,  with  wages 
at  the  normal  rate,  working-people,  be- 
cause of  the  high  cost  of  living,  are  saving 
little.  As  a  rule,  says  a  writer  for  one  of 
the  Wall  Street  houses,  "every  dollar  goes 
for  expenses,"  and  consequently  work- 
ing-people are  not  happy.  Their  re- 
plies to  inquiries  as  to  how  matters  are 
with  them  are  apt  to  be  that,  while  these 
may  be  good  times  they  only  realize  them 
in  that  they  "are  working  as  hard  as  ever 
just  for  a  living." 

MUNICIPAL  BOND  ISSUES 

Simultaneously  with  the  large  issues  of 
stocks  and  bonds  by  railway  and  other 
corporations  comes  intelligence  that  many 
American  cities  have  recently  issued  large 
amounts  of  bonds.  With  the  exception 
of  one  year,  the  total  municipal  issues  for 
October  were  larger  than  ever  were  re- 
ported for  any  previous  October.  They 
make  an  aggregate  of  $15,627,909.  At  the 
same  time,  there  were  short-time  loans 
which  amounted  to  $18,346,000  and  the 
$12,000,000  offered  by  New  York  City  as 
general  fund  bonds  were  also  additional 
to  the  $15,627,000.  For  The  Financial 
Chronicle  has  been  compiled  a  table,  show- 
ing first  the  totals  for  October  for  a  series 
of  years,  and  then  the  aggregate  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  those  years,  as  follows: 

1900  $15,627,909    $284,227,707 

1908   14,078,829      257,319,040 

1907  9,793.3^8  209,516,322 

1906  14,819,277  167,971,622 

1905  7,915,496  148,937.223 

1904  10,290,995  208,221,652 

1903  12,196,885  123,942,878 

1902  5,488,424  123,167,279 

1901  9,779,197  109,103,198 

1900  16,421,185  113,615,626 

1899  9,314,854  104,341,291 

1898  4,906,607  88,057,166 

1897  6,872,293  113,259,756 

1896  4,688,463  60,917,879 

1895  6,697,012  98,950,928 

1894  8,685,435  99.140,271 

1893  11,839,373  52,813,939 

1892  11,766,420  75.350,254 

NEW  YORK  CITY  BOND  SALES 

On  December  9  bids  were  opened  by 
Controller  Metz  of  New  York  for  an 
issue  of  $12,500,050  gold  bonds.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  bids,  the 
total  of  money  represented  by  them 
amounting  to  considerably  more  than  three 
times   the  issue — $43,840,000.     One   trust 
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Security   and   Liberal    Income 

Guaranteed 

Customary        Each  Water  Works  or  Irrigation  Bond  we  offer  is  secured  by  a 

Security.  mortgage  on  a  particular  plant  or  enterprise,  the  real  value  of  the 

property  being  much  greater  than  its  bonded  indebtedness.      Such  a 

mortgage  is  the  only  security  usually  offered  on  bonds  of  this  class 

issued  by  a  reputable  company,  and  is  generally  considered  sufficient. 

Are  In  addition  to  such  mortgages,  however,  the  bonds  we  offer  bear 

Additionally  the  absolute  guarantee  of  the  American  Water  Works  &  Guar- 
Guaranteed.        antee   Co.,   of    Pittsburgh,    Pa.,   capital  and  surplus,   $4,500,000, 

as  to  prompt    payment    of    both    principal    and    interest.      These 

bonds  are  doubly  secured. 

No  delay  This  company  controls  and  operates  forty  successful  water  works 

in  payment        plants    and    four    prosperous     irrigation    enterprises    in    different 

of  Principal       parts  of  the  United   States.      It  guarantees   only  the   securities   of 

or  properties   it   investigates  and  constructs  with  its  own  engineers, 

Interest.  and  controls  and  operates  with  its  own  organization.      During  its 

twenty-seven  years    of    business  there  has  never  been  a  single  day's 

delay  in  the  payment  of  either  principal  or  interest  on  any  bond  it  has 

guaranteed. 

Strength  of  With  each  new  issue  the  additional   assets  acquired  by  this  con- 

Guarantee  structing,  operating,  and  guaranteeing  company  are  always  greater 

Constantly  than  the  contingent  liability  assumed.      The  strength  of  its  guar- 

Increasing.  antee  continually  increases  as  its  business  extends. 

We  Are  Selling  the  Securities  of  the  Two  Largest  Irrigation  Enterprises, 
Public  or  Private,  in  the  United  States 

J.  S.  &  W.  S.  Kuhn,  Inc. 

Investment  Bankers, 

BANK  FOR  SAVINGS  BLDG.,  PITTSBURG,  PA. 

CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA 

Guaranteed  Irrigation  Bonds.  Guaranteed  Water  Works  Bonds. 

Public  Utility  Bonds.  Municipal  Bonds. 

Circulars  and  fall  descriptive  matter  will  be  mailed  upon  request  to  Department  F. 


BOODY,  McLELLAN  &  CO 

MEMBERS    NEW    YORK    STOCK    EXCHANGE 


Transact  a  General  Stock 
Exchange  business. 
Interest  allowed  on  de- 
posits, subject  to  check. 
Weekly  Market  Letter  and 
Monthly  Book  of  Statis- 
tics Sent  on   Request  


111    BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK   CITY 
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Your  Money 
Will  Earn 


Q% 


With  Saiety 

INVESTED  IN 

Municipal 

Irrigation 

Bonds 

Farson,  Son  &  Co.  are  the  Oldest 
and  Largest  Banking  House  in  the 
United  States  specia'izing  in  Irriga- 
tion Bonds. 

Intending  Purchasers  should  consider  the 
following  fads : 

1— In  all  our  thirty  years'  experience  there  has 
never  been  a  DEFAULT  IN  THE  IN- 
TEREST OR  PRINCIPAL  PAYMENTS 
of  bonds  of  this  description  sold  by  us. 

2 — Owing  to  the  long  establishment  of  this 
house,  practically  all  irrigation  projects  of  the 
entire  country  are  submitted  to  us  FIRST. 
Our  offerings,  therefore,  contain  ONLY  THE 
BEST  OF  THESE  ISSUES. 

3~We  Buy  All  Our  Bonds  Outright 

4— We  are  associated  with  the  leading  irrigation 
engineers,  and  have  our  own  engineering 
corps,  which  reports  exhaustively  upon  all 
offerings  before  the  Bonds  are  bought  by  us. 

5 — The  recommendation  of  a  house  of  our 
character,  with  facilities  and  experience,  is  in- 
valuable to  purchasers  of  these  securities. 

6 — We  have  sold  Municipal  Irrigation  Bonds  to 
Savings  Banks,  National  Banks,  Trust  Com- 
panies, Insurance  Companies  and  Private 
Investors  throughout  the  country. 


TEAR  OFF  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

Farson,  Son  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
More  than  jo  years'  experience 

New  York  Chicago 

21  Broad  Street         First  National  Bank  Bldg. 

Dear  Sirs: — Please  send  me  Circular 
10,210  "  Municipal  Irrigation  Bonds." 

Name 

Address 

State 126 


Odd  Lots 

When  you  contemplate  buying  or  selling- 
small  quantities  of  stock  we  suggest  that 
you  communicate  with  us  relative  to  open- 
ing an  account. 

As  specialists  in  odd  lots,  we  offer  you  every  facility 
consistent  with  sound  business  principles. 

We  execute  odd  lot  orders  satisfactorily — at  the  "  bid 
and  offer  "  carry  odd  lots  on  margin  and  keep  odd  lot 
customers  fully  informed  by  daily  and  weekly  market 
letters  and  we.kly  Financial  Indicator 

SEND  FOR  "ODD  LOT  CIRCULAR  P." 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
71  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK 


company  sought  the  entire  issue.  The 
average  price  secured  by  the  city  was  a 
little  under  100.50,  which  is  under  the 
predictions,  these  having  ranged  from 
100.50  to  100.85.  Prices  at  sales  are 
usually  governed  by  those  at  which  out- 
standing similar  city  bonds  can  be  bought 
in  the  open  market.  An  example  may  be 
found  in  the  four-per-cents.  of  1959,  which 
were  sold  last  June  and  are  now  quoted  at 
about  100.75.  In  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  is  presented  a  comparison  of  the  re- 
sult of  the  sale  of  December  9,  with  those 
which  have  taken  place  since  Novem- 
ber, 1903.  The  comparison  presents  the 
amounts  offered  for  the  bonds,  the  average 
price  received,  and  the  percentages  which 
the  bonds  yield  on  the  investment.  The 
table  is  given  below.  Readers  should  first 
understand  that  all  the  city  issues  be- 
tween   April    24,     1905,    and    August    12, 

1907,  inclusive,  were  of  four-per-cent. 
bonds,  all  prior  of  3^-per-cent.  The  Sep- 
tember sale  of  1907  and  that  of  February, 

1908,  were  of  4^-per-cent.  securities;  that 
of  November  23  last  of  fours: 


1900 —  Amount. 
December  10.  .  .$12,500,000 

June  8 40,000.000 

March    2 10,000,000 

1908 — 

November    23..  12,500,000 

February    14.  .  .  50.000,000 

1907  — 

September    10..  40,000,000 

August    12 15,000,000 

June    28 29.000,000 

February    1  .  .  .  .  30.000,000 

1906 — 

December  14.  .  .  9,800,000 

November    2.  .  .  4,500,000 

July  25 11,029.100 

February    15...  20,000,000 

1905  — 

April    24 25,000,000 

November  23 .  .  .  12,500,000 

1904 — 

January  20  ...  .  10,000,000 

March     24   3,000,000 

May  3 37.000,000 

November    23  .  .  25,000,000 

1903  — 

January    22.  .  .  .  7,500,000 

March   5 2,500,000 

April     ,9 2,500,000 

May  1 2 3 ,000,000 

July  22 3,500,000 

November  19  ..  .  7,500,000 


STOCK  ISSUES  BY  BIG   ROADS 

Since  the  announcement  that  new  and 
large  stock  issues  would  be  made  by  the 
Pennsylvania,  New  Haven,  and  Canadian 
Pacific  roads,  it  has  been  learned  that  the 
New  York  Central  will  also  issue  new  stock, 
the  amount  being  $44,658,000,  and  that 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  will  issue 
$30,000,000  of  new  common.  In  the  case 
of  the  New  York  Central,  the  stock  is 
offered  for  subscription  at  par  to  old  holders 
of  record  on  December  10,  the  rights  of 
subscription  being  to  the  extent  of  twenty- 
five-per-cent.  of  holdings.  Of  the  sum 
raised,  about  $21,000,000  will  be  used  to 
retire  a  similar  amount  of  five-per-cent. 
notes  which  mature  in  February,  the  re- 
maining issues,  amounting  to  nearly  $22,- 
700,000  being  limited  for  improvements, 
extensions,  etc.,  the  amount  used  for  new 
equipment  being  limited  to  $9,000,000. 
Bradstrect's,  in  commenting  on  the  details 
of  this  offer,  remarks  that  the  action  of  this 
road  had  been  fully  anticipated  in  Wall 
Street,  which  in  a  measure  had  discounted 
it  by  forcing  a  decline  in  the  market  value 
of  existing  shares. 

Bradstrect's  says  of  the  North  Western 
issue  that  the  announc  v  nt  of  it  was 
"unexpected."      In  this   lase  also  present 


Per    cent. 

on  invest- 

Av'ge price 

ment. 

100.34 

3-98 

100.71 

3-Q8 

101.57 

3-93 

102.385 

3-89 

104 

4-3° 

102.063 

439 

100 

3-998 

100.094 

3-994 

100.39 

398 

101.42 

3-93 

101.89 

3-925 

100.97 

3-94 

108.052 

3-65 

100.712 

3-499 

100.017 

3-475 

100.23 

3-49 

I  OO.  TO 

3-495 

100.13(0)100 

■  94      3-468 

102.41 

3-40 

104.56 

3-31 

104.29 

3-32 

103.28 

3-3° 

104.33 

3-32 

102 

3-41 

101.05 

3-45 

holders  of  stock  are  permitted  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  new  issue  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  holdings. 
With  the  North  Western  there  was  at  once 
a  recession  in  the  market  value  of  the  stock 
after  this  announcement  was  made;  but  the 
sober,  second  thought  of  Wall  Street  was 
that,  "in  view  of  the  high  grade  and  great 
earning- power  of  the  North  Western  sys- 
tem, the  expending  of  that  amount  of  ad- 
ditional capital  upon  its  lines  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  profitable  operation."  The 
funds  thus  raised  will  be  devoted  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  improvement  of 
existing  lines  and  the  construction  of  new 
branches  in  agricultural  districts  of  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 

The  decision  of  these  five  great  railway 
systems  to  raise  money  for  improvements 
and  extension  through  stock  issues,  rather 
than  through  bonds,  reflects  unmistakably 
the  great  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  business  conditions.  Bonds  con- 
stitute a  fixt  charge.  If  the  interest  is 
not  paid,  the  bondholders  may  foreclose. 
Stock  issues,  however,  are  dependent  for 
dividends  on  what  net  earnings  the  road 
may  secure.  Dividends  may  be  increased 
or  decreased  according  as  the  earnings 
warrant,  and,  if  necessary,  they  may  be 
passed.  Bradstreet's  remarks,  however, 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  how  much 
further  this  habit  of  issuing  stock  instead 
of  bonds  can  be  extended,  "without  some 
congestion  of  securities  of  this  kind  being 
the  result." 

DISBURSEMENTS  IN  JANUARY 

On  the  1st  and  15th  of  January,  1910, 
the  dividends  and  interest  paid  out  in  this 
country  on  stocks  and  bonds  will  amount 
to  a  sum  estimated  by  J.  Frank  Howell  of 
New  York,  at  $225,000,000,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
total  exceeds  by  more  than  $25,000,000 
the  total  for  one  year  ago,  and  by  about 
$5,000,000  the  total  for  two  years  ago. 
The  large  increase  over  last  year  reflects 
the  great  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  general  business,  this  improve- 
ment having  enabled  corporations  to  restore 
or  increase  dividends  on  their  stocks.  In 
the  matter  of  bonds,  there  has  been  some 
increase  also,  owing  to  the  volume  of  is- 
sues outstanding  being  larger  now  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Howell  notes  that 
the  improvement  in  trade  has  extended  to 
almost  every  commercial  commodity,  ex- 
cept copper,  but  he  anticipates  an  im- 
provement in  that  market  ere  long. 

The  payments  by  railroads  to  share- 
holders in  January  will  amount  to  some- 
thing more  than  $72,000,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  about  $49,000,000  over  the 
amount  paid  in  the  same  month  last  year. 

Industrial  companies  will  pay  out  in 
dividends  about  $61,000,000.  Meanwhile, 
the  interest  payments  will  aggregate  over 
$92,000,000,  of  which  $62,000,000  will  be 
paid  on  railroad  bonds,  and  $30,000,000 
on  those  of  other  corporations. 

Mr.  Howell  has  compiled  further  statis- 
tics of  interest.  He  says  that,  at  the  end 
of  this  year,  more  than  $1,500,000,000 
will  have  been  paid  out  to  stockholders 
and  bondholders,  as  dividends  and  interest, 
this  being  the  largest  sum  in  the  history 
of  the  country.  Last  year  the  total  reached 
only  $1,245,000,000,  while  in  1907  the  pay- 
ments aggregated  only  about  $1,326,000,- 
000.     These  startling  totals  have  led  Mr. 
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Howell  to  note  further  that  the  supply  of 

money  in  the  United  States  is  only  a  little 
more  than  the  total  of  dividend  and  in- 
terest payments  for  the  year  moo.  that 
supply  being  Si  ,(>4o. 000,000.  In  case 
these  interest  ami  dividend  payments  had 
to  he  paid  out  on  a  single  day  in  the  year, 
"all  tlie  Boating  supply  of  money  would 
have  to  he  utilized  "  The  payments, 
however,  are  not  made  once  a  year,  hut 
once  a  month 

MR.    HAWLEY'S  PURCHASES 

[n  an  article  on  what  are  known  as  the 
Haw  ley  group  of  railroads,  printed  in  The 
Financial  World,  the  writer  remarks  that 
an  analysis  of  these  roads  leads  to  an  in- 
ference that,  instead  of  one  big  system 
eventually  rising  from  them,  "there  will 
be  a  number  "  It  is  declared  that  the 
progress  of  Mr  Haw  ley  m  the  railroad  field 
has  "a  portentous  meaning."  Having 
been  chosen  as  a  leader  by  "the  most 
powerful  group  of  financiers  in  Wall 
Street.  he  may  be  regarded  as  "the 
figure  under  whom  a  complete  transforma- 
tion in  the  grouping  of  railroads  will  be 
effected."  Meanwhile,  the  evolution  of  his 
plans  "will  be  watched  with  the  most  in- 
tense interest." 

The  roads  now  classed  as  of  the  Hawley 
group  are  described  as  stretching  from 
the  Virginia  seaboard  to  the  trans- 
Mississippi  territory  in  Kansas,  then  zig- 
zagging down  to  New  Orleans  and  Galves- 
ton, with  a  detached  portion  penetrating 
to  Minnesota  and  crossing  Iowa.  When, 
however,  these  roads  are  mapped  out  and 
placed  before  one  on  a  table,  and  then  are 
studied  with  a  view  to  obtaining  some 
idea  of  what  gigantic  system  is  under  way, 
"they  tell  very  little."  Mr.  Hawley  is 
now  supposed  to  control  directly  12.000 
miles  of  road  as  follows: 

Miles 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio 1,897 

St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 5,251 

Chicago  &  Alton 998 

Toledo,  St.  Louis  &  Western 690 

Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 3,072 

Iowa  Central  &  Minn   &  St.  L 1,028 


Total  Mileage 1  2.936 

The  writer  says  that  some  of  these  roads 
cross  themselves  in  different  places,  while 
others  run  parallel.  Owing  to  these  facts 
they  could  never  become  the  basis  of  one 
great  railroad  system;  moreover  that  would 
be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of  the  Sher- 
man Law.  Xor  does  there  always  seem 
to  be  any  great  benefit  possible  from  an 
interchange  of  traffic  between  some  of 
them.  Even  could  they  be  merged  without 
legal  interference,  they  "would  not  make 
a  homogeneous  system,"  '  for  the  routings 
would  be  more  or  less  indirect  and  the 
hauls  more  or  less  costly."  The  situation 
is  described  as  one  of  "deep  mystery  " 

The  question  is  asked  whether  it  be  not 
possible  that  Mr.  Hawley  "is  acting  as  the 
broker  of  purchasable  railroads  for  other 
interests  who  do  not  care  to  reveal  their 
plans."  Such  interests  might  have  rea- 
soned that  they  could  obtain  the  proper- 
ties easier  and  cheaper  through  Mr. 
Hawley  than  if  they  were  to  seek  them 
directly.  The  writer  recalls  that  it  was 
Mr  Hawley  who  sold  the  Colorado  Southern 
to  James  J.  Hill  at  a  good  profit.  Until  he 
acquired  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio,  Colo- 
rado Southern  was  "the  best  earner  he  had 
ha-1  " 


6%  Irrigation  Bonds 

Secured  by  a  Thousand  Farms 


The  security  back  of  Irrigation  bonds  is  first 
liens  on  farm  lands  —  sometimes  a  thousand 
farms. 

These  liens  are  given  by  individual  land-own- 
ers in  payment  for  water  rights.  They  are  paid 
in  annual  installments.  The  land  which  secures* 
them  is  generally  worth  four  times  the  lien. 

The  trustee  may  hold  a  thousand  such  liens 
given  by  a  thousand  farmers  on  a  thousand 
separate  farms — as  security  for  the  bonds  as  a 

whole. 

The  farms  under  lien  are  among  the  most 
fertile  farms  in  America.  And  the  perpetual 
water  right,  which  the  lien  secures,  multiplies 
the  land's  value.  The  first  crop  is  usually 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  lien. 

The  land  is  not  subject  to  crop  failures,  be- 
cause the  farmer  controls  his  water  supply. 
The  earnings  are  large  and  sure. 

A  bond  issue  based  on  a  thousand  such  liens 
is,  in  our  estimation,  the  safest  sort  of  security. 


Additional  Security 

Irrigation  bonds  are  additionally  secured  by 
a  first  mortgage  on  all  the  property  owned  by 
the  Irrigation  Company.  The  investment  in 
this  property  is  often  twice  the  bond  issue. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  many  farm  liens,  we 
have  this  corporation,  and  all  of  its  property 
pledged  to  the  fulfillment  of  ail  obligations. 

Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued, like  School 
bonds,  by  organized  districts.  Such  bonds 
form  a  tax  lien  on  all  the  taxable  property  of 
the  community. 


Some  Irrigation  bonds  are  issued  under  the 
"  Carey  Act,"  where  the  State  supervises  the 
project. 

73  Issues  Sold 

During  the  past  1  5  years  we  have  sold  73  sep- 
arate issues  of  Drainage  and  Irrigation  bonds, 
all  secured  by  farm  liens.  Every  obligation 
under  every  bond  has  been  promptly  met. 

These  bonds  have  become,  with  most  of  our 
customers,  the  most  popular  bonds  that  we 
handle.  Now,  we  have  first  pick  of  these  pro- 
jects, because  of  our  dominant  place  in  this  field. 

Our  own  engineers  and  attorneys  investigate 
every  feature.  An  officer  of  our  Company  con- 
stantly resides  in  the  irrigated  sections,  watch- 
ing the  projects  we  finance.  Thus,  our  cus- 
tomers secure  only  the  very  cream  of  Irriga- 
tion bonds. 

Ideal  Investments 

Such  Irrigation  bonds  as  we  handle  are  re- 
garded as  ideal  investments.  The  security 
approaches  the  absolute. 

They  are  serial  bonds,  running  from  two  to 
twelve  years,  so  one  may  obtain  any  desired 
maturity.  The  denominations  are  $100,  $500  and 
$1,000,  so  one  may  invest  either  little  or  much. 

The  demand  for  irrigated  land  is  so  great,  and 
the  projects  so  profitable,  that  the  bonds  pay  six 
per  cent.  That  is  a  higher  rate  than  can  now  be 
obtained  on  any  large  class  of  equal  securities. 

We  have  written  a  book  on  Irrigation  bonds, 
based  on  our  vast  experience.  Every  investor, 
small  or  large,  should  read  it.  The  book  is  free. 
Cut  out  this  coupon,  as  a  reminder  to  writefor  it. 


January  Investments 


For  January  investors  we  have  on  hand 
100  varieties  of  bonds.  They  include 
Municipal,  Public  Utility,  Water  Power, 
Corporation  and  Irrigation  Bonds. 
Please  ask  for  our  list.  Cut  out  this  re- 
minder so  you  won't  forget. 


First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago 
50  Congress  St.,  Boston  111  Broadway,  New  York 

Please  send  your  free  book  on  Irrigation  Bonds 
and  list  of  other  securities. 

Name 

City State 

Name  0/  my  bank 636 


First  National  Bank  Bldg 
Chicago 

(6) 


vfa%H4&%&efkA!Uerf&. 


50  Congress  St. ,  Boston 
111   Broadway,   New  York 


Wrinkles:  8^  Wrinkle! 


No 
The KEEPSHAPE  ADJUSTABLE  GARMENT  HANGER 

Cuts   pressing  bills  in  half.     Garments  hung  in  your  wardrobe  will 
have  their  contour  preserved.     No  more  convex  or  bulging  shoulders. 
No  more  sagging   and  stretching   collars.      No    more 
wrinkles  in  back  of  neck.      The  keepshape  is  a  full 
shoulder  form,  adjustable  to  square  or  sic. ping 
shoulders.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.      Hangs  full  suit  for  either  man  or 
woman.    Price:  $1.00;  6—  $5.50;  12-  $10.00, 
delivered.      Booklet.      Ask  your  Dealer. 
Keepshape  Co.,Dept.  H,  132  Nassau  St.,N.T 


5MIINVESTMENTSX6 


United  States  Bonds  are  no  safer  than  the  first  mortgage 
securities  selected  by  this  Company.  Our  experience  of 
twenty-six  years  enables  us  to  determine  values  and  titles 
with  absolute    accuracy.     Send  for  booklet  "A." 

E.  J.  LANDER  &  CO.,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 
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^Irrigation  Bonds , 

<|  Ten  years  ago  the  average  investor 
was  satisfied  if  he  obtained  a  return  of 
from  3/^  to  4  per  cent,  on  his  money, 
and  yet  today  there  is  a  growing  and 
insistent  demand  for  investment  securities 
yielding  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

J* 
C|  The  reason  is  plain  when  we  consider 
that  in  the  last  decade  the  cost  of  living 
has  increased  nearly  50  per  cent. — in 
other  words,  where  a  four  per  cent, 
interest  return  was  once  sufficient,  a  six 
per  cent,  yield  is  now  necessary. 

<|  We  believe  that  an  income  of  from 
five  and  one-half  to  six  per  cent,  may 
be  obtained  with  safety  from  selected 
issues  of  Irrigation  Bonds,  and  recom- 
mend them  to  those  desiring  to  reinvest 
their  money  so  as  to  obtain  a  better  in- 
terest return.  This  class  of  bonds  is 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  average  private  investor,  as 
they  usually  mature  serially,  so  that  a  long 
or  short  time  investment  may  be  made  as 
desired,  and  they  are  obtainable  in  de- 
nominations of  $  1 00,  $500  and  $  1 ,000. 

^  We  have  prepared  a  booklet  on 
Irrigation  Bonds  as  an  Investment  and 
would  be  pleased  to  send  it  to  banks 
and  individual  investors  on  request. 

Send  for  Booklet  No.  L.   6 

Alfred  Mestre  &  Co. 

BANKERS 

Members  Neu)  York  Stock  Exchange 


52  Broadway 


New  York 


Booklet  For 
Investors 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Booklet  fc'o.  450.  It 
explains  the  function  of  the  investment  bunker, 
the  different  forms  of  bonds,  sinking  funds, 
44  and  interest"  prices,  pavuient  and  delivery 
of  bonds,  management  of  corporations,  duties  of 
directors,  earnings,  declaration  of  dividends,  and 
the  relationship  between  income  and  safety  of 
principal. 

Investment  Bonds 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Circular  Rio.  457  de- 
scribing a  carefully  selected  list  of  sound  invest- 
ment bonds  yielding  approximately  4'-^  to  &Vi% 
The  bonds  are  secured  upon  properties  of  demon- 
strated value  and  earning  power,  and  are  suitable 
investments  for  the  most  discriminating  Iiuyers. 

Railroad  Bonds 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  Circular  >«>.  4r>*  de- 
scribing over  40  Ismci  of  Railroad  Bonds  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  We  classify 
the  bonds  as  High-Grade  Investments.  Conserva- 
tive Investments,  and  Semi-Speculative  Invest- 
ments. 

We  execute  commission  orders  upon  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  We  allow  interest  on 
daily  balances,  subject  to  draft,  or  on  money 
placed  with  us  pending  its  investment. 


Spencer  Trask&  Co. 

Investment  Bankers 

William  and  Pine    Streets,  New    York 

Breach  Off  icts:  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Boiton.  Mas*.,  Ckicaco,  1U. 


GAINS  IN  BRITISH  WEALTH 

Conditions  in  Great  Britain  which 
gave  rise  to  the  recent  budget,  the  chief 
source  of  contention  in  the  coming  Par- 
liamentary election,  form  an  engrossing 
topic  in  the  affairs  of  that  country.  It 
is  often  asserted  that  Great  Britain  in- 
stead of  retrograding  commercially  is 
still  becoming  year  by  year  a  richer 
nation.  Investigations  of  statistics  by 
competent  hands  make  the  fact  clear. 
The  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
recently  declared  that  "there  is  a  vast 
increase  of  wealth  visible  in  the  income  tax, 
in  the  death  duties,  in  the  inordinate  and 
wasteful  luxuries  we  see  around  us  in  the 
home."  He  declared  further  that  when 
tried  by  every  test  one  may  like,  this  in- 
crease will  be  found  to  have  "extended  to 
the  great  majority  of  the  people." 

The  subject  is  taken  up  for  discussion 
in  The  Economist,  which  finds  in  the  records 
evidence  "of  increasing  prosperity  and  an 
industrial  advance,  contrasting  most  favor- 
ably with  that  of  the  other  leading  nations 
of  the  world."  The  Economist's  article 
is  based  on  a  Blue  Book,  recently  issued 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  really 
constitutes  a  national  stock-taking.  It 
shows,  says  The  Economist,  "the  inherent 
soundness  of  our  commercial  system," 
and  that  Great  Britain  has  not  fallen 
behind  in  international  competition.  Nor 
have  her  resources  failed  to  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  What  is  especially  to 
the  point  as  affecting  the  budget,  are  the 
figures  as  to  internal  wealth.  These  show 
that  "British  backs  are  broad  enough  to 
bear  the  burden  of  social  reform."  The 
time  has  therefore  come,  says  the  writer, 
when  the  nation  should  recognize  that  the 
social  evils  now  clamoring  for  relief  have 
been  "accelerated,  and  in  some  oases  en- 
tirely created,  by  the  rapid  industrial  re- 
organization of  the  nineteenth  century." 
It  has  become  a  matter  of  national  con- 
science "to  see  that,  out  of  the  wealth 
which  commerce  has  brought  to  England, 
provision  should  be  made  for  those  who 
have  suffered  while  the  nation  as  a  whole 
has  prospered."  The  writer  confines 
himself,  in  the  statistics  presented,  to  results 
affecting  the  period  beginning  in  1885  and 
extending  to  1908.  The  first  table,  as 
given  below,  shows  the  growth  in  foreign 
trade : 


TRADE   PER  CAPITA 
Imports  (net  > — 

All  Articles  

Manufactures  only 
Exports  [domestic)  — 

A II  articles 

Manufactures  only 

EXPORTS  OF  LEADING 
ARTICLES. 

Iron  and  steel  anil  manu- 
factures thereof  

Machinery 

Cotton  yarn  and  manufac 
tures 

Woolens   


1885-9 

1890-4 

1895-9 

1900-4 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

814  2 

1  1«  6 

9    7    1 
119   8 

916   5 
2   7    2 

11    2   2 
214    1 

6   3  8 

5    7   7 

6   211 
5   4   5 

5  18 11 
4  1910 

6  14   9 
0    7   1 

Mill. 

£ 

24.3 

12.1 

Mill. 

£ 

23.6 

14.8 

Mill. 
£ 

25.2 
17.3 

Mill. 

£ 
33.3 
19.5 

69.9 
20.1 

68.4 
17.4 

65.9 
16.5 

74.7 
15.8 

1116   8 
2 16  11 


8    711 
6  14  4 


Mill. 

£ 
45.1 

28.2 

99.2 

20.4 


These  figures  are  commended  "most 
warmly"  to  the  attention  of  fiscal  reform- 
ers, especially  the  figures  relating  to  ex- 
ports of  manufactures,  which,  during  the 
last  three  five-year  periods  rose  from 
£4  19s  iod  per  capita  to  £5  7s  id  per 
capita  in  1900-04,  and  to  £6  14s  4d  per 
capita  in  1908.  The  Economist  regards 
the  increase  oi  £1  ys  6d  per  capita  as  the 
reply  of  Great  Britain  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain's alarmist  statement  that  British    in- 


Your  Savings 

Should  Be  Invested  Through 

Experienced 
Investment  Bankers 

Whose  reputation  is  their  most 
valuable  asset.  They  not  only  are 
able  to  select  securities  more  wisely 
than  the  individual,  but  know 
market  conditions  and  have  oppor- 
tunities for  favorable  purchases. 

Our  wide  acquaintance  with  men 
and  conditions 

In  the  Heart  of 
the   Great  Central  West 

combined  with  our  enormous  dis- 
tributing power  to  customers  in 
forty  states  in  the  Union,  enable  us 
to  offer  you  exceptional  facilities  for 
the  investment  of  your  means. 

If  you  desire  bonds  of  the  great  cities  or  of  towns, 
counties,  school  districts  of  lesser  importance,  we 
have  some  thirty  issues  from  which  to  select.  If  you 
prefer  the  utmost  earning  capacity  commensurate 
with  abundant  security,  we  can  offer  you  a  few  is- 
sues, purchased  after  the  most  searching  investiga- 
tion, netting  from  $%  to  b%.  In  this  class  we 
recommend  : 

Lone  Bell  Lumber  Company,  6"-  (Sink- 
ing Fund  i  Bonds 
San  Benito,  (Texas)  6  Gold  Bonds 
Idaho  Irrigation  Company,  6  *•  U.  S. 
Carey  Act)  Bonds 
Rogers,  (Arkansas)  6-  (Sewer)  Bonds 
Jefferson  County  (Arkansas)  6  '  (Levee) 

Bonds 
Kossuth  County  (Iowa),  6.  (Drain) 

Bonds 

Our  reputation  of  twenty  years  without  a  single 
loss  is  back  of  every  bond  we  sell. 

We  want  your  inquiry  whether  for  a  small  bond  or 
many  thousands.  The  fullest  information,  circulars, 
etc.,  furnished  on  application. 

William  R.  Compton  Co. 


4th  and  Olive  Sts. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


205  LaSalle  St. 
Chicane,  111. 


OUTPUT    100,000,000  A. YEAR 

Requiring  4,000  square  feet  of  factory  space  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  The  Niagara  Clip.  Send  15  cts.  for 
sample  box  of  100  to  Niagara  Clip  Co.,  155  Warerly  Place,N.T.  City. 
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LET  US  SEND  YOU 

A  LIST  OF 

Bond  Opportunities 

Bonds  offer  to  the  individual  investor  and 
to  the  business  firm  or  corporation  wish- 
ing to  invest  its  surplus,  a  very  wide 
range  of  choice  in  RATE  OF  IN- 
COME combined  with 

Absolute  Safety  of  Principal 
Ready  Conversion  Into  Cash 
Reasonable  Chance  for  Profit 

We  own  and  offer  for  sale  a  line  of  bonds 
— netting  4  to  5  H% — suited  to  the  needs 
of  all  classes  of  investors,  and  we  will  be 
glad  to  place  at  your  service  our  excellent 
facilities  to  supply  sound  investments. 

We  issue  from  time  to  time  descrip- 
tive lists  of  sucb  bonds,  which 
you  should  have.         Please  address 

ADAMS    &    COMPANY 

Bankers  13  Congress  Street,  Boston 
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dustry  was  "going.''  Altho  Germany  and 
America  in  recent  years  have  made  rapid 
progress,  those  countries,  the  leading  com- 
petitors of  Great  Britain,  "are  still  far  be- 
hind." The  next  table  presented  relates 
to  internal  and  external  transportation, 
that  is.  the  business  of  railroads  and  ships, 
and  is  as  follows 


A  Good  New  Year's  Investment 


RUI.WAV- 
ID 
P«»i»erutrrs  curried  i  millions) 
Goodtt  convoyed... .  mil  tons 

SHIPPING. 

Tonnane  entered  an.. 

at  pons 

Tonn.ise  on  roister 

Tonntge    built  Ami  added  to 

register 

Tonnige  sold  to  foreigners... 


1S90-*      1894-9 


19,667     10,419     11,449 
ns  961       1,041 

30S         371 


66.539 

r.+ro 

41& 
108 


Thons. 

rs.o-.'r 

B  U7 

599 
141 


Thous. 

9  016 

562 
318 


T2  831 

1.179 

134 

Thous. 

Tons, 

101.384 

2,958 

(78 

249 


23.056 

1,144 

189 

Tbous. 
Tons. 
114,387 
tl,131 

679 
256 


The  above  figures  are  accepted  by  The 
Economist  with  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction, 
since  they  show  for  home,  as  distinguished 
from  foreign  transportation,  an  expansion 
' '  very  nearly  as  large  as  the  returns  of 
shipping."  Next  is  given  a  statement 
as  to  the  consumption  of  commodities 
per  capita: 


1885-9 

IMO-4 

1895-9 

l'JOO-4 

1905-8 

Wool 

lbs. 

396 

10.7 

4i.r 

11.8 
369 
.17 
367 

42.0 
12.4 
1*5 
.19 
358 

.is  J 

10  7 

19 

3..S 

tl  6 

II  1 

Coal    

Wheat 

lbs. 

3.61 

is 

356 

4.00 
.19 
361 

\T7ITH  the  opening  of  the  New  Year,  you  usually  consider  most  care- 
*  *  fully  how  to  invest  your  surplus  money.  It  is  hard  to  find  a 
small  investment  that  will  pay  a  good  rate  of  interest  and  yet  is  abso- 
lutely safe.  Our  mortgage  certificates  based  on  selected  first  mortgages 
on  New  York  City  real  estate  solve  this  problem  for  you.  The  interest  is 
41  2%  and  the  certificates  are  in  amounts  of  $200,  $500,  $1,000  and  $5,000. 

The  $200  certificates  will  be  sold  if  desired  on  the  installment  plan  at  $10  per  month. 

These  certificates  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  guaranteed  mortgages.  The  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  is  guaranteed  absolutely  by  the  Bond  and  Mortgage  Guarantee  Company  with 
its  Capital  and  Surplus  of  $7,500,000.  We  stake  our  own  reputation  on  the  satisfactory  character  of 
these  mortgage  certificates.    Our  capital  and  surplus  amount  to  $14,000,000. 

These  certificates  do  not  pay  six  per  cent.  Bonds  that  do  are  not  first  mortgage  bonds,  but 
represent  money  borrowed  for  speculation  in  real  estate  and  risked  on  the  speculation.  They  should 
not  be  called  bonds  at  all. 

Our  security  is  a  first  mortgage  security  such  as  the  law  favors  for  savings  banks,  life  insurance 
companies  and  all  conservative  trust  investments.  Start  the  year  right  by  investing  some  of  your 
surplus  in  this  way. 

Write  us  for  our  booklet  "  The  Safe  Use  for  Savings." 

TiTlE  GUAHANTeErTRUSTG) 

176  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK  175  REMSEN  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Here  is  found  evidence  that  the  con- 
sumption of  the  four  leading  industrial 
materials  used  in  Great  Britain  "has  at 
least  kept  pace  with  the  increasing  popu- 
lation," while  in  two  cases  it  has  "grown 
even  more  rapidly."  The  figures  are  the 
more  remarkable  because  of  the  recent 
discovery  and  development  of  vast  re- 
sources of  iron  and  coal  in  Germany  and 
the  United  States,  in  spite  of  which 
Great  Britain  "has  maintained  the  posi- 
tion she  acquired  when  "she  monopolized 
the  world's  iron  and  coal  trades." 

The  Economist  regards  none  of  the 
figures  presented  in  the  Blue  Book  as  so 
striking  as  those  which  give  "direct  evi- 
dence of  the  internal  wealth  of  the  country. " 
These  "  show  enormous  expansion  in  busi- 
ness and  in  the  growth  of  net  income," 
as  follows: 


Number  ot  i-ompames  carry- 
ing on  business  in  the 
U.K.    

Do  paid-up  capital 

Clearings  of  London  clearing 
bankers 

Income-tax  assessments  .... 


1885-9 

1890-4 

1895-9 

1900-4 

1905* 

10.456 

16.057 

23  523 

33.534 

42.256 

Mill. 

Mill 

Mill. 

Mill. 

Mill. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

580 

941 

1,178 

1,781 

2,048 

6.410 

6,789 

7,981 

9,847 

12,462 

642 

7u7 

770 

914 

974 

Coming  to  the  final  test  of  social  well- 
being,  which  is  the  question  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  nation's  income  and  the  use 
to  which  it  is  put,  The  Economist  presents 
statistics  of  wages,  employment,  and  health. 
These  are  derived  from  a  Blue  Book  dealing 
with  public  health  and  social  conditions, 
as  follows: 


1885-9 

1890-4 

1895-9 

1900-4 

1905-8 

Wages  in  leading  ndustries 
(including  agriculture)  .. 

Employment  based  on  trade- 
union     unemployed    re- 

S4.7 
99.1 

90.8 
100.1 

92.2 

102.0 
911.6 

98.6 

101.3 
970 

100 

100 
lot- 

The    inference    of    The   Economist    from 
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A  BOOK  OF 

ABSORBING  INTEREST 

TO  INVESTORS 


Your  copy  of  this  most  interesting  author- 
ity is  just  off  the  press.  You  will  find  be- 
tween the  covers  of  this  investment  manual 
the  answer  to  many  questions  that  you  as 
an  investor  would  want  to  ask. 

This  book  was  written  by  Walter  L.  Wil- 
liamson, who  has  been  a  close  student  of  in- 
vestment for  the  past  27  years. 

He  has  told  the  cold,  unbiased  facts  about 
North  Dakota  and  that  most  admirable 
class  of  securities,  the  North  Dakota  Farm 
Mortgage. 

One  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 


WALTER  L.  WILLIAMSON'S 
SERVICE  TO  INVESTORS 


In  this  chapter  is  explained  the  infinite  care  with 
which  a  mortgage  is  selected  before  it  can  be  known 
as  a  Williamson  Farm  Mortgage. 

Whether  you  buy  Form  Mortgages  of  Walter  L. 
Williamson  or  not  you  will  find  this  manual  very 
interesting  and  of  great  practical  value  to  you  as  an 
investor.    Send  the  coupon  today.  [7] 

Walter  L.  Williamson,  Lisbon,  N.  Oak. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  your  new  book, 
"Investment  Facts." 
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$500  DENOMINATION 


Maturities    One    to  Twenty    Years 
Interest     Payable     Semi    Annually. 

In  the  reinvestment  of  your  December  and  Janu 
ary  dividends    we    invite    your    consideration    of 

Real  Estate   Gold  Notes 

Security  in  every  case  is  of  UNQUESTIONED 
character  All  papers  prepared  >  /  us.  All  interest 
coupons  and  principal  notes  payable  at  our  office 
In  neany  every  instance  the  ground  value  alone 
is  double  the  amount  of  Loan. 
Write  us  for  Circular  giving  full  details  of 
Notes   we   are  offering. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $9,500,000 
Mercantile  Trust   Co., 

SAINT    LOUIS.     MO 


For 

Savings  and  Trust  Funds 

To  Net  5% 

The  bonds  of  a  Company  that 
has  been  in  business  for  eighty-five 
years. 

Assets  five  times  the  total 
amount  of  the  bonds. 

Net  quick  cash  assets  three  times 
the  total  amount  of  the  bonds. 

Net  earnings  ten  times  the  maxi- 
mum annual  interest  charges. 

Business  fundamental  and 
permanent. 

These  bonds  are  issued  under  our  usual  plan, 
maturing  in  annual  series  from  one  to  fifteen 
years,  and  we  recommend  them  for  funds  requiring 
absolute  safety  of  principal. 

Peabody; 
Hougkteling&Co. 

(Established  1865) 

181    La  Salle  Street,   Chicago 

Write  your  name  and  address  in  the  lower 
margin  of  this  coupon,  cut  it  out.  and  mail  it  to 
us.  and  we  will  send  you  our  Circular  No.  662R, 
describing  these  bonds. 
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Let  Us  Send  You  Actual  Sam- 
ples of  Some  Letter-heads  on 

©©up©ni 

And  Compare  Them  With  Your  Own 

The  specimens  are  full  size 
letter-heads  with  Printed, 
Lithographed  and  Die- 
Stamped  headings,  just  as 
they  are  used  by  prominent 
firms  throughout  the  country. 
They  illustrate  how  other  big 
business  houses  secure  dig- 
nified, refined,  productive 
business  stationery. 

You  should  have  these  letterheads. 
Send  for  them.  Compare  them 
with  your  own.  Note  the  beauti- 
ful printing  and  lithographing  re- 
sults here  obtained,  just  as  you 
may  obtain  them  through  the  use 

of  @@(U)(F>@KI  GB®N)®;  note 

the  quiet,  impressive  dignity  and 
elegance  ofa@©(y)IP©N)©©Nl® 
letter-sheet  over  that  which  any 
other  letter-sheet  makes  possible. 

If  you  want  business  stationery  that 
is  really  productive— these  samples 
show  you  how  to  get  it.  They  point 
out  in  the  most  convincing  way, how 
you  too,  may  have  business  stat- 
ionery that  of  itself  does  business. 

Send  for  these  samples  to-day.  They  are  free.  With 
them  we  will  also  send  you  samples  of  Berkshire 
Text  and  Arrive  Half-tone  paper;  two  of  the  bes; 
papers  for  Book  or  Booklet  work. 

AMERICAN    WRITING  PAPER  CO. 

#      Largest  Mfrs  of  Writing,  Book    /0^§\ 
and  Cover,  and  ot  her  Pa  pers  for  (gfcfiijJBuan 
Business  Purposes.     29  Mills.  \aw\jljyS/ 
19  MAIN  ST.,  HOLYOKE.  MASS.     ^°S^ 


Pnrn-  Nearly  every  day  you 
VUI IIS  read  of  people  dying 
from  blood-poison  caused  by  cut- 
ting corns.  Don't  take  the  risk. 
Use  A-Corn  Salve.  15  Cents  at 
druggists'  or  by  mail. 

Giant  Chemical  Co.,     Philadelphia. 


g%  Every  Day 

Ton  may  open  an  account  Any  day.  You  may  withdraw 
upon  30  days'  notice.  We  have  no  fixed  "interest  d:iys" — 
earnings  commence  when  money  is  received  and  paid  tor  lull 
time  to  date  of  withdrawal.  Remitted  by  check  quarterly, 
semi-annually,  or  compounded  if  desired. 

Conducted    Under     Sapervision     of 

New      York     Banking     Department 

Established  16  years.  Dining  this 
time  we  have  never  paid  less  than 
5  per  cent,  a  year,  while  increasing 
our  assets  to  over  $'J, 000,000,  and 
accumulating  snr|ilns  and  profits  of 
$l.~>0.0O0.  Our  record  is  open  to  pub- 
lic inspection.  We  invite  fullest  investi- 
gation of  our  methods. 

Call  or  write  for  booklet. 

INDUSTRIAL    SAVINGS    AND     LOAN     CO. 
9   Times  Building,  Broadway  &  42d  St.,  New  York  City 


these  figur  s  is  that  there  has  been  "a  con- 
tinuous and  satisfactory  increase  in  wages" 
and  that  the  proportion  of  men  in  employ- 
ment is  as  great  as  it  was  in  the  first  two 
qttintennials.  It  is  not  so  good,  how- 
ever, as  it  was  from  1895  to  1904.  It  re- 
mains to  be  added  that  retail  prices  mean- 
while have  shown  "a  steady  advance, 
due  to  the  same  causes  which  have  in- 
fluenced wholesale  prices."  Such  a  rise  is 
"a  frequent  if  not  invariable  condition  of 
expanding  trade,  increasing  profits,  and 
raising  wages,  but  it  inevitably  means, 
like  a  rise  in  rents,  a  set-off  against  the  very 
improvement  from  which  it  results." 

THE  TELEGRAPH  SERVICE 

Early  in  the  present  month,  the  passing 
of  control  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  from  the  Gould  to  the 
telephone  interests  was  completed  by 
changes  in  the  board  of  directors.  It 
remains  now  to  be  seen  whether  in  future 
this  union  of  interests  between  two  great 
public-service  corporations  will  redound  to 
the  public  interest,  as  has  been  suggested 
that  it  will.  Various  statements  have  been 
made  on  the  subject.  The  general  tenor  of 
them  has  been  based  on  an  assumption  that 
no  one  has  yet  fully  realized  what  econo- 
mies will  be  possible  under  the  new  work- 
ing arrangements.  A  banker,  who  was 
prominent  in  the  negotiations,  has  said 
that,  instead  of  raising  rates  in  telegraph 
messages,  the  merger  will  result  in  much 
better  service  at  a  cost  per  message  rela- 
tively smaller.  Heretofore  the  suburban 
service  of  the  Western  Union  has  not  been 
profitable,  because  of  the  heavy  expense  in- 
volved in  delivering  messages.  This  item 
of  loss  can  now  be  eliminated  by  means  of 
deliveries  over  the  telephone.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  with  the  plans  fully  completed 
the  Western  Union  will  be  able  to  handle 
a  larger  volume  of  profitable  business  with- 
out any  appreciable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
maintenance. 

A  singular  fact,  in  connection  with  these 
statements,  is  that  the  price  of  Western 
Union  stock,  instead  of  advancing  on  their 
completion,  actually  declined,  so  that  it  now 
remains  about  where  it  has  been  for  some 
months,  except  that  an  advance  of  a  few 
points  occurred  on  rumors  that  the  divi- 
dend might  be  increased.  The  January 
dividend  remains,  however,  at  the  old 
figure — three-fourths  of  one  per  cent. 
The  explanation  for  the  failure  of  the 
stock  to  rise,  given  in  Wall  Street,  is  that 
the  good  news  was  accompanied  by  a 
plentiful  supply  of  stock  for  sale  without 
a  corresponding  demand.  Offers  to  sell, 
however,  were  not  many.  Conditions  had 
merely  failed  to  stimulate  enough  fresh 
buying  to  take  care  of  the  stock  offered. 
Outsiders,  unfamiliar  with  these  condi- 
tions, probably  thought  Western  Union 
should  have  advanced  tremendously  on 
the  news. 

THE  PRODUCTION   OF  GOLD 

The  world's  output  of  gold  for  the  year 
now  closing  has  been  estimated  by  a  writer 
in  the  monthly  circular  of  the  National 
City  Bank  of  New  York  at  not  less  than 
$450,000,000.  The  total  for  last  year  was' 
$434,000,000.  The  writer  believes  that, 
if  the  present  rate  of  increase  continues 
three  years  longer,  the  total  in  191 2  will 
exceed  $500,000,000.  He  goes  further  in 
saying  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 


Increase  Your  Money's 
Earning  Power  to  6% 


You  conservative  investors,  who  demand  absolute 
safety  and  the  largest  possible  income  consistent 
with  such  safety,  should  investigate  our  First  Mort- 
gages on  Improved  Real  Estate. 

These  Mortgages  we  offer  to  net  yon  n  6?  income. 

They  are  secured  by  well-located,  improved  modern 
city  properties.  We  make  no  loans  on  suburban 
property. 

The  financial  world  offers  no  better  security  than 
does  St.  Joseph  Real  Estate. 

St.  Joseph  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  its  size 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  city  of  homes  and  has 
a  population  of  about  125,000. 

The  real  estate  market  is  strong  and  active. 

We  safeguard  the  investor  in  every  possible  way. 
The  property  must  promise  appreciation  in  value  and 
the  loan  never  exceeds  50$  of  a  very  conservative 
valuation. 

We  make  it  our  business  to  see  that  the  insurance 
is  kept  in  force,  that  the  taxes  are  paid  —hen  due. 

We  collect  the  interest  each  six  months  and  remit 
to  investors  without  charge. 

With  every  mortgage  we  furnish  abstract  of  title, 
attorney's  certificate,  and  insurance  policy  with 
mortgage  clause. 

We  guarantee  absolutely  the  title  to  every  piece  of 
real  estate  upon  which  we  have  a  mortgage. 

These  mortgages  range  in  amounts  from  $1,000  up. 

We  have  published  a  book.  It  gives  the  facts  about 
St.  Joseph  and  the  mortgages  which  we  offer.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  it  upon  request.  [1] 

Munger  Realty  ana  Investment  Co. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $135,000.00 

520  Francis  Street  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


Our  Certificates  are  secured  by  First 
Mortgages  on  improved  real  estate  and 
guaranteed  bv  the  Capital  and  Surplus 
of  the  Company. 

Write  for  booklet  "  F." 
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SALT  LAKE  SECURITY  £  TRUST  CO. 

CAPITAL  £  SURPLUS  $400,000  00     SALT    LAKE^EITY.. 
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femo 


Looks  like  a  diamond— wears  like 
a  diamond  —  brilliancy  guaranteed 
forever— stands  filing  like  a  diamond 
—  stands  heat  like  a  diamond— has 
no  paste,  foil  or  artificial  backing. 
]-20th  the  cost  of  diamonds.  Set  only 
in  solid  gold  mountings.  A  marvel- 
ously  reconstructed  gem,  not  an 
imitation.    Sent  od  approval.    Write 

for  our  catalog.     It's  free.    No  canvassers  wanted. 

REMOH  JEWELRY  CO.  456  N.  Broadway,  St.  Louis 


Vo'u  STAMMER 


I  will  send  you  my  84-page  book, 
"  Advice  to  Stammerers,"  Free.  It 
explains  how  I  quickly  and  perma- 
nently cured  mys.  If.  Profit  by  mv 
experience  and  write  for  free  hook 
and  advice.  It  E.\  J  \  IK>«.  I  K. 
l."."_\>  North  lltiD.ii.  St.,  Indiamipolis,  Ind. 
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Library  Auctioneers 

We  have  a  word  to  say  to  you  about  your  library,  if  you 
will  write  us  mentioning  The  Literary  Digest. 
Merwin- Clayton  Sales  Co.,  20-24  East  20th  St..  New  York  City 

H   M  •  1ft     THE    SCIENCE    OF    A    NEW 

VlarnO/l  F  LIFE.  B>  John  Cowan.  M  D. 
1YJ.CLI  I  1CU  •  400  pages.  100  illustrations. 
This  is  the  most  valuable  book 
on  the  marriage  relation  ever  issued.  Circular  giving 
full  information  sent  free.  Address  J.  S.  Onllvle 
I'lilili-liuu  (  <i..    57  I.  Rose  Street.  New  York- 


CORTINAPHONE 


"  The  Original  Phonographic  T    ethod 
Awarded  Medals— Chicago  i8qj,  Buffalo  iqoi 
ENCLISH    -    GERMAN    -    FRENCH 
ITALIAN     -    SPANISH 

It  enables  anyone  to  learn  any  Inngunee  in  the  easiest, 
simplest,  most  natural  way.  The  Cortlnaplione  Method 
miik*".  lanstiaere  study  u  pleasure  and  at  the  same  time  g-hei 
ton  a  practical    speaking  fcnowledpe. 

IDEAL  HOME  STUDY  METHOD 

Our    free    booklet    tells    all 
about    the     Cortinaphone 
Method     and    the    Cortina 
courses,  also  our  easy  pay- 
ment plan. 

Will*  for  It  to-day 
Cortina  Atadvmy  ol  l.anfrnaire. 
Established    1882 
258  E  Cortina  Ride. 
44  VT.  84th  Si..  N.  T. 


CORTINAPHONE 


Our  readers  are  asked  to  mention  The  Literary  digest  when  writing:  to  advertisers. 
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DIAMOND 

FASTi 
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EXAMINE 


The  Eyelets  on  the  shoes  you 

wear  —  Sfce.  u  there  is  a  little 

diamond  -^^^-  trade-mark  slightly 

raised  on  the  surface.  If  it  is  there 

you  are  sure  it  is  a  genuine  Diamond 

Fast  Color  Eyelet  and  simply 

"Can't  Wear  Brassy" 

They  are  made  with  top  of  solid  color, 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  shoes 
and  look  bright  and  new,  even  after 
the  shoe  is  worn  out.  They  are  to  be 
found  on  the  best  shoes.  Just  look 
for  the  little  diamond  ~^^.  trade- 
mark and  insist  on  it,  as  only  genuine 
DIAMOND  FAST  COLOR  EYELETS 
have  them.  It  is  a  small  thing,  but 
worth  remembering  when  you  pur- 
chase shoes. 


SI 


United  Fast  Color 
Eyelet  Company 

Boston     -    -     Mas*. 


WIGS    and    TOUPEES 

■    | 

the  w<  r!.i      Sent  on  anprora]     Recomi 

«  Ptalo^ue  I.OllitUtl). 

imiliiw  CO., USA  Mnnrur  m..  Lynn,  Hua. 


)=^U^it. 
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Tsri 

WW  Bear  the  script  name  of 

m  ■  Stewart  Hartshorn  on  label 

'    ^  Get  "  Improved."  no  lacks  required. 

Wood  Rollers  Tin  Rollers 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


Res.  C.  S.  Pat.  Off 


There's  no  mys- 
tery about  it. 

Macbeth  lamp- 
chimneys  do  not 
break  from  heat, 
because  they're 
made  of  Macbeth 
Pearl  Glass  in- 
stead of  common 
bottle  or  window 
glass. 

Macbeth,  is  on 

That's  my  name. 

to    put    it    on    a 

would    make    me 


my  chimneys. 
I    would    hate 
chimney  that 
ashamed 

Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are  sold  by  the  best 
grocers  everywhere. 

My  book  insures  your  getting  the  right  chimney 
for  your  lamp;  it  also  gives  suggestions  about  the 
care  of  lamps     It  is  free.    Address 

Macbeth,  Pittsburgh. 


this  increase  will  continue  "for  several 
years  to  come  "  The  mines  of  the  Rand. 
for  example,  are  estimated  to  contain  suf-i 
tieient  quantities  of  gold  to  keep  up  their 
large  contribution  for  "at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century."  There  is  no  indication  of 
any  decline  in  South  African  fields,  where 
the  conditions  at  present  indicate  increases 
rather  than  the  contrary.  South  African 
mines  are  not  subject  to  heat  conditions 
which  in  many  other  mines  impose  a  limit 
as  to  the  depth  at  which  they  can  be  suc- 
cessfully worked.  Physical  conditions 
with  them  are  such  as  to  admit  of  successful 
operations  to  great  depths,  thus  prolong- 
ing the  period  of  their  productivity.  The 
writer  adds  that,  taking  the  world  as  a 
whole,  "the  outlook  for  a  large  and  con- 
tinuous production  of  gold  is  exceedingly 
favorable. " 

He  presents  some  startling  statistics  as 
to  gold  production  since  the  discovery  of 
America.  From  14c) 2  until  1880  (a  few 
years  less  than  four  centuries),  the  world's 
production  is  estimated  to  have  been 
$6,905,033,000.  From  1881  to  rc-o8,  a 
period  of  twenty-seven  years,  the  pro- 
duction is  estimated  at  almost  as  large  a 
sum,  namely,  $6,02o,q.'5.ooo.  The  writer 
adds  that  popular  impressions  as  to  the 
uses  to  which  gold  is  put  are  in  error.  The 
greater  part  of  it  is  not  used  in  coinage, — 
only  about  forty-five  per  cent.  The 
remainder  is  employed  in  the  arts  and  in 
hoarding.  The  demand  is  constantly  grow- 
ing, so  that  the  principal  countries  of  Eu- 
rope "have  adopted  measures  to  conserve 
as  well  as  increase  their  holdings." 
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Refined  Football. 

[College  football  needs  reforming.  I  hope  to  see  it 
next  season  a  more  gentlemanlj  game. — Western 
Professor.] 

"  I  beg  youi   pardon,  sir;     I  fear 

My  elbow  caught  you  0:1  the  nose." 
"  Don't  mention  it,  I  beg  of  you; 

I  hope  I  have  not  mashed  your  toes." 

"Dear  me!   I  must  apologize, 

Pray,  let  me  help  you  to  your  feet." 

"  I  thank  you.  sir.     Let  me  commend 
Your  tackling:    'twas  extremely  neat." 

"  I've  bruiseil  your  jaw — believe  me,  sir, 

I  do  regret  such  sad  mischance." 
"A  trifle — prithee,  take  my  arm; 

I'll  lead  you  to  the  ambulance." 

"  Your  ear,  I  think,  sir— I  am  grieved; 

I  have  been  rather  rough,  I  fear." 
Will  courtesies  like  these  be  heard 

When  Yale  and  Harvard  meet  next  year? 

— Boston  Transcript. 


The  Heft  of  Theft.—"  Your  methods,"  said  the 
indignant  official,  "were  simply  highway  robbery." 

"Again  you  wrong  me,"  answered  the  sugar  im- 
porter. "They  were  low-weigh  robbery." — Ohio 
State  Journal. 


The  Settlement. — Suitor — "What  will  your 
father  settle  on  the  man  who  marries  you  ?  " 

The  Girl — "All  the  rest  of  the  family,  I  suppose." 
— St.  Louis  Times. 


Preposterous.— Clancy — "Oi'm  after  a  ticket 
ter    Chicago." 

Ticket  Agent — "Do  you  want  an  excursio  1 
ticket?     One  that  will  take  you  there  and  back?"- 

Clancy — "  Phat's  the  sinse  of  me  payin'  ter  go 
there  an'  back  whin  Oi'm  here  alriddy?" — Hotel 
Register. 


January  Dividends 
and  January  Savings 

■^QHETr-iER  you  are  investing  dividends 
or  savings,  here  are  a  few  things  you 
ought  to  know  about  your  investment. 

Can  you  get  6%  interest  ?  Is  the  investment 
free  from  all  fluctuation  and  speculative  risk  ? 
Can  you  easily  convert  your  investment  into 
cash  ?  Have  you  tangible,  visible  proof  that 
there  is  adequate  security  behind  the  invest- 
ment that  assures  the  safety  of  your  principal  ? 
Has  the  Company  an  absolutely  clean  record 
of  meeting  all  obligations  promptly  during  a 
long  period  of  years  ? 

A-R-E  bc'(  Gold  Bondt.  answer  every  one  of 
these  requirements. 

A-R-E  Gold  Bonds  pay  6%.  1 

A-R-E  Gold  Bonds  are  absolutely  non-fluctu- 
ating and  non -speculative. 

A-R-E  Gold  Bonds  are  based  on  the  ownership 
of  more  than  $1 2,000,000  of  productive  New  York 
City  real  estate-  including  high-class  Apartment 
Houses  and  Business  Buildings. 

Every  detail  of  the  business  behind  the  Bonds  is  a 
matter  of  public  record.  For  22  years  the  Company 
has  paid  6%  to  thousands  of  investors  nearly 
$4,000,000  in  principal  and  interest  on  the  due 
dates  —  a  clean  record  of  reliability  that  speaks  for 
itself. 

A-R-E  6%  Gold  Bonds  are  issued  in  these  two 
forms : 

6%  COUPON  BONDS 

For  those  mho  wish  to  incest  $1  00  or  more. 
For  Income  Earning,  paying  interest  semi- 
annually by  coupons. 

6%  ACCUMULATIVE  BONDS 

For  those  who  wish  to  save  $25  or  more  a 
l/ear.     For  Income    Saving,  purchasable 
by  instalment  payments  carrying  liberal  sur- 
render privileges. 
The  f  litest  information,   including  a  large  map  of 
New  York  City  showing  the  location  of  our   prop- 
erties, (tee,  on  request. 

Capital  and  Surplus,  $i , 753 , 1 1 1 .  16 
Founded  1888  Assets,  $11,851,866.07 

504  Night  and  Day  Bank  Bldg. 
527  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


"TWIN  GRIP" 

PAPER 
FASTENER 

has  double  prongs  that  hold  top,  bottom^ 
and  middle  papers  in  an  all-embracing 
grip.  Just  a  pinch  and  it's  on.  Can  be 
used  over  and  over  again. 

Smooth,  handsome  and  effective. 

Send  for  free  samples  in  four  sizes 

The  De  Long  Hook  &  Eye  Company, 
Philadelphia, 
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cjihe  January 


This  months  story  fresh  from  Mexico 
tells  about  slave  uprisings,  political  per- 
secutions, imprisonments  for  free  speech, 
suppression  of  newspapers  —  now 


f  ~"^HIS   is  a   reproduction   in   one  color  of  the  cover  of  The  American  Magazine  for 

January.      Look  for  it  on  the  news-stands.      Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people — 

oppressed  to  the   limit  of  endurance — speak   to  you — to  all   liberty-loving  Americans 

— through   this   issue.     The   next   page  will   tell   you   something  of  their   urgent   need. 


Our  readers  are  a^ed  to  mention  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Barbarous  Mexico 

WE  wish  to  reaffirm  what  we  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  series  of  articles  now  running  in 
The  American  Magazine — that  Mexico  as  a  civilized  government  is  a  farce  and  a  failure;  as 
a  republic  it  is  a  mockery.  It  is  still  barbarous  in  that  it  permits  and  indulges  in  barbarities.  There 
are  other  countries  as  backward  and  as  barbarous,  but  their  chiefs  do  not  make  the  pretense  that 
the  rulers  of  Mexico  make. 

PHE  shams  of  Mexico  are  many.  They  begin  at  the  top,  where  sits  a  powerful  half-Indian 
■*■  autocrat.  He  builds  an  $8,000,000  theater  when  around  the  corner  is  the  most  appalling 
poverty.  He  takes  over  railroads  with  a  great  show  of  advanced  government  ownership,  loads 
the  country  with  debt,  and  despite  of  urging  does  little  to  further  the  agriculture  of  one  of 
the  greatest  agricultural  regions  on  the  continent.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  land  of  almost  unex- 
ampled richness ;  yet  in  a  great  corn-producing  country  he  has  had  to  take  the  tariff  off  corn  so 
that  it  might  be  imported  and  the  people  kept  alive.  Why?  Because  he  has  not  helped  teach 
the  people  how  to  raise  fair  crops.  The  native  land  of  the  bean  is  said  to  import  beans  from 
Manchuria — from  Manchuria,  forsooth.  Mexico  has  some  show,  some  glitter,  some  outward 
appearances  of  civilization,  but  little  of  the  real  thing. 

PRESIDENT  Diaz  is  a  man  of  genius — now  aging  and  decayed.  In  the  days  of  his  greatest 
power  and  activity  he  enlisted  a  number  of  men  in  the  organization  of  his  autocratic  system ; 
they  worked  with  him ;  they  had  to  be  paid  by  exercising  power  and  using  place  for  personal  gain 
and  advantage.  Diaz  could  not  prevent  the  development  of  this  tendency.  So  there  grew  up 
an  oligarchy,  and  as  Diaz  became  old,  the  oligarchy  was  more  necessary  to  him  and  it  grew  in 
strength.  The  members  of  the  government  group  amassed  great  wealth  in  plantations,  bonds, 
railroads,  mines  and  factories.  J 

THOSE  who  govern  Mexico  are  the  same  men  as  those  who  control  its  industries  and  its 
finance.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  heads  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Sugar  Trust  and  the 
great  railroads  were  themselves  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  together  with  the  President  con- 
trolled by  direct  word  the  action  of  legislatures  and  appointed  Senators  and  members  of  Congress. 
Of  course  wealth,  and  power  emanating  from  political  organization,  dominate  to  some  extent  in  all 
countries.  But  in  no  civilized  country  are  their  effects  displayed  in  so  gross  a  form  as  in  Mexico. 
In  their  selfishness  this  group  manages  wastefully  so  far  as  the  general  welfare  is  concerned. 

THEY  have  power,  they  have  wealth,  they  have  education,  they  have  brains.  They  have 
technical  skill  at  money-making,  with  unequaled  opportunities,  but  little  sense  of  responsibility 
to  the  people.  We  must  not  fool  ourselves  about  Mexico  or  its  rulers.  We  shall  make  a  great 
mistake  if  we  do. 

So  We  Repeat: 

There   is  slavery   at   this    moment   in   Mexico.     See    documents    and    announcements 
offering  Yaqui  families  in  the  January  American  Magazine. 

There  is  barbarous  political   persecution    at    this    moment  in   Mexico.      See  stories  of 
most  recent  events  in  the  January  American  Magazine. 

There  is  imprisonment  for  free    speaking  at  this    moment    in   Mexico.      See  incidents 
freshly  drawn  from  Mexican  sources  in  the  January  American  Magazine. 

There  is  suppression  of  personal  and  political  liber  fy  at  this  moment  in  Mexico.      See 
true  tales  of  disappearances  and  of  exile  in  the  January  American  Magazine. 


This  article  is  one  of  a  series  which  began  in  the  October  American 
Magazine.  You  need  to  read  them  all.  The  price  of  the  American 
Magazine  is  going  to  $1.50  a  year.  But  we  want  to  interest  Literary 
Digest  readers,  so  we  are  extending  the  dollar  rate  for  a  short  time, 
and  if  you  send  the  coupon  at  once  with  a  dollar,  we  will  enter  your 
name  for  one  year,  beginning  January,  and  send  October,  November 
and  December  issues  free  ;  so  you  can  have  the  beginning  of  the 
series.      Better  send  $2  for  two  years  and  so  save  a  dollar. 


AMERICAN  MAGAZINE 

341  5th  Avenue,  New  York 

Put  me  down  for  American  Magazine  for        year 

beginning  with  January.  I  enclose  herewith  $i  for  each 
year.  You  are  to  send  me  free  October,  November  and 
December  issres  so  I  can  have  the  beginning  of  article 
"  Barbarous  Mexico." 

Name 

Address 


Our  readers  are  asKed  to  melton  The  Literary  Digest  when  writing  to  advertisers. 


CRUISE   TO 

THE  ORIENT 

"  CINCINNATI  " 

Twenty-first  Annual  Cruise 
leaves  New  York 

JANUARY    29,    1910 

80    DAYS   $325  UP 

An  Ideal  Trip  Under  Most  Perfect  Con 
jitions      Also  cruises  to  the   West   Indies 
and  South  America. 

HAMBURG -AMERICAN    LINE 

HKW  YORK  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 

CHICAGO  BA(i   KIIANCISOQ 


PRINCESS  HOTEL,  BERMUDA 

THE  IDEAL  WHITER  It  KMIliT 

Only  two  days  from  New  York  by  fast 
luxurious  steamers  sailing  twice  a  week. 

Outdoor  life  all  winter.  Beautiful  drives, 
saddle  riding,  tennis,  golf,  yachting,  sea 
bathing. 

The  well-known  PRINCESS  HOTEL 
now  open.     Accommodates  400. 

HOWE  *  TWOKOfiER.  Mgrs. 
Hamilton.  Bermuda 


EZLEIl^I^I  A.  lM'S 


Send  for  a  free  72-page  Foreign  Travel  Book 
"BIG  AND  LiT-rLE  JOURNEYS" 

containing  detailed  itineraries  of  attractive 
Tours  under  escort  and  independent  to 
the  Orient,  Europe  and  Oberammergau 
Passion  Plays';  1910. 

ItEEKMW    TOURIST  CO. 
340  Washington  Street,  Huston,  Mass. 


EUROPEAN     TOUR 


CALIFORNIA  the  orient   isio 


THE  GOLLVER  TOURS 

south      iQn   on 

America  Jdlli  LL 

EGYPT  AND  MEDITERRANEAN 
COUNTRIES-Jan.  8  and  Feb,  2 

I  ADAM        Independent  ob 

JHlHIl    PaBTT  ARRANGEMENTS 

Write  for  booklet  that  interests  you 

424  B0YLST0N  ST.        BOSTON,  MASS. 


CDCC  TRIP  t°  Europe  or  in  America 
•  nCt  I  nil  will  be  given  at  any  time 
to  an  organizer  of  a  partv  of  eight.  Address 
BAHCOCK'S  TOIRS  11:17  Dean  St..  Rrooklyn 

CASTLE  HOT  SPRINGS  urenr.; 

health  and  pleasure  resort  in  semi-tropic  Snuthem 
Anzoii  i,  easily  reached  by  the  Santa  Fe.  Climate 
frostier  rainless,  sunny.  In  mid -winter  ride  moun- 
tain trail-*,  shoot  quail,  ploy  tennis  or  swim  out- 
doors. High-class  hotel,  with  annex,  bungalows  and 
bathhouse-.      Write    lor   booklet. 

A.  W.  CHAFFEE,  Mcr.,  Box  K,    Hot  Springs.  Ariz. 


EUROPEAN  TOURS. -Parties 
Limited— Good  Hotels.  $170  up.  Best 
References.  Davidson's  Tours, 
5931  Penn  Avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


EUROPE 


You  will  go  SOME- 
TIME,   why  not   in 
1910.  with  the  added 
attraction  of  the 
PASSION    PLAY 
Send  for  Booklet 
.MARSTKRS     IOIII  l«r\     TO!  It* 
298  Washington  St.,   Boston 
31  West  Thirtieth  St.,  New  York 


Independent  30-day  Tour  under  our  "In- 
visible Courier  System,"  starting  any  time, 
inc.  Hotels,  Pullmans, Transfers, etc  $289.45. 
9  mos.  Exc.  Ticket,  $143.70  up.  One  way, 
S'6.20  up  All  routes.  Let  us  send  you  our 
Booklet  containing  complete  Itinerary 

FRANK  TOURIST  COMPANY 

347  Broadway,   New  York 

Tours   and   Tickets    Everywhere 

ALTHOUSE'S   Select  Foreign  Tours 

Unique  Mediterranean  Cruise  and 
Yilc-Oi-iciilal  Tour.  Eurnue  withOoer- 
amiiici^aii.    Spain  and  The   French 

Chateaux.  Comprehensive  Itineraries. 
Exclusive  features  of  "Associated  Travel." 
?16    Chestnut   Street.    Philadelphia 

EUROPE 

PASSION    PLAY 
THE    TEMPLE    TOURS 

14    BE.tCO.V    STREET,     Z.     BOSTOV 


EGYPT-I'AIiESTIlVE-tiREECE 

Sail  in  February  and  enjoy  the  ideal 
season  It  is  time  to  make  preparations. 
Our  plans  are  made  —  we  include  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau.  Send 
for   nnnouncement. 

It!  tti    \l    OF  UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 
19  Trinity  Place.  Boston,  Mass. 


ANNA  E.  HILL'S 

PRIVATE  TOURS 

ToEUROPE 

(The   Passion   Play^ 
(Eleventh  Season) 

The  St.  James 

Springfield,   Mass. 


Gibraltar,  Naples,  The 
A  ma  IfiDrive, Florence. 
Venice,  Milan,  The 
Italian  Lakes,  Lu- 
eerrie,  Interlnken, 
Heidelberg.  Mavence, 
The  Rhine.  Holland. 
Belgium,  Paris,  Lon- 
don, are  among  the 
places  visited. 


UNIVERSITY    PRINTS 

-.000  half-tone  reproductions  of 
the  World's  Masterpieces  of  A  rt 
One  cent  each  or  80  cents  per 
hundred.  Send  two-cent  stamp 
for  catalogue.  Bureau  of  Univ. 
Travel.  19  Trinity    PI.,    Boston. 


4IIIMP  THIIRQ     A11    via  Cimt»l,TAR  and 
June  1  uuno  oKiiumnitt.H.  $33oto 

$725.  92  Days— Azores,  Madeira,  Spain,  Al- 
gers,  Sicily,  Italy  to  Scotland  with  Vienna, 
Dresden,  Berlin— $670.  12th  year.  Book  and 
map.   VV.  A.  Juhnson,  917  Madison  Ave,  Italtiuiore. 

Ksii'i  and  Palestine sisoo 

■Irltlsh  I  Hies  Tour .    350 

O  be  rain  in  email   Special 2  50 

llfrliii-Atheiis-ICoine-Londou  4  00 
S.  H.  LONGLEY.  314  Main  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

ITALyTsWITZERLAND  TaheioKnhinaey: 

Holland.  London  and  Paris.    Tour  leaving 

July  2.     For  itinerary  address 

J.  R.  MONROE,  392  Clinton  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

ORIENT— Five  weeks  in  Egypt— Palestine. 
OBERAMMERUAl'-Eleven  Tours. 
\OIC  I II  CAPE—  With  or  without  Russia. 
ART    TOUR- Italy  to  England. 

Our  leaders  show  you  much  modern  life 
THE  CIIAl  TAl'QUA  TOUltS  APPl.KTON,  WIS. 


Mni  ■—  fVI  T  <l,Altk'S  mi  1,1  in  an. 
\J  t\  I  C.  ItI  I  MAI.  <  'MUSE,  February 
5,  191U.  <3  days,  $400  and  np.  by  specially 
chartered  cruiser.  Thr  e  cruises  'round 
the  world.  I  ours  to  Europe. 
F.  C.  CLARK.  Times  Building,  New  York. 


Florida's 
unique 
Planta 


FLORENCE  VILLA 

tion  Resort,  in  the  famous  lake  regions. 
Hunting  and  fishing.  500  acres  orange 
groves.  Modern  accommodations.  Open 
Dec.  15th.     Write  for  terms  and  booklet. 

H.  GUY  NICKERSON,  Florence  Villa  P.  0.,  Fla. 


GREW  P., 
TTIIKEY 
PALESTINE 


OBERAMMERGAU' 

Eleventh  season.    Variety  of  tours  at  dif- 
ferent dates  and  prices.     Write  for  booklet. 
H.  \V.  Ill  WIM.  A    CO. 

102  Congregational  House        Boston.  Mass 


ANCIENT  CITIES 

of  Yucatan,  Mexico 

"VT'TJCaTAN  is  a  wonderland  of  prebis- 
J-  toric  art.  for  here  are  to  be  found 
more  than  fifty  ruined  and  partly  buried 
cities  of  Mayan  oriuin.  These  won- 
derful ruins,  of  which  no  history  is 
extant,  are  evidences  that  here  existed 
a  civilization  when  every  other  of 
earth's  inhabitants  was  anuntutored  savage. 
Yucatan  is  intensely  interesting  and  is 
easily  reached  by  means  of  the  magnifi'  •  tit 
WARD  LINE  steamers  from  New 
Send  for  literature  describing  The  *n- 
eient  Ruins  of  Yucatan  to 
Department  B,  Ward  Line,  New  York.or 

YUCATAN  TOURS  BUREAU 
P.  O.  Box  25  Progreso,  Yuc,  Mex. 

12  TOURS  TO  EUROPE 

Leave  in  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August 
All  parts  of  Europe,  including  Oberammergau 

DE   POTTER  TOURS 

(31st  yean 
32  Broadway        -        -        NEW  YORK 

Kobeon's  <£Mti  WovlXi  fours 

Two  vacancies  in  a  very  select  small  party 
for  Spain,  Morocco,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  the 
Nile,  Januar>  22d.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Robson.  40 
Bruce  Ave  ,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Also  party  sailing  July  7th  for  Europe, 
including  Oberammergau. 

EUROPEjo|.|rJhe  Ideal  Way 

Ideal  Tours.   Box  1055         Pittsburg 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 


Feb.  8 

Passion 


Small  Party 

Comprehensive 

Route 


$1475 

$240 


Play.    Europe  St 

Educational  Tours— Preparatory  Heading 

I  III)     Itosiov    TKAVKL    SOCIETY 

204  lierkeloy  Itldg.,  Itoslon,  91a*s. 


1 6th  Annual  Private  Train  Tour  to 

ALL  MEXICO  »%» 

The  city,  the  tropics,  the  beaches, the  moun- 
tains, the  prehistoric  ruins.  5  weeks  luxu- 
rious, restful  HATI.IGHT  travel,  with  expert 
guidance.  Address  The  American  Tourist 
-\ss.i  ,    141"  Marquette    Bldg..  Chicago,  III. 


Classified  Columns  Classified  Columns 


INVESTMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


7 


INVEST1GA'  J  CALIFORNIA  SECURI- 
TIES which  return  from  5%  to  6M*i  on  the 
investment.  We  buy  and  sell  high-class 
investment  bonds  suitable  for  Banks, 
Bankers,  Trust  Companies.  Trust  Estates 
and  Individuals  demanding  absolutely 
sound  securities.  Will  gladly  furnish  in- 
formation concerning  California  Securi- 
ties and  special  information  regarding 
bonds  we  offer  for  sale.  Municipal  and 
School  Bonds  to  return  greatest  yield  ; 
high-class  Public  Utility  Bonds.  Building 
Bonds  based  on  Real  Estate  Security. 
Water  and  Irrigation  Bonds.  Address 
HENRY  A.  COLT,  THE  BANK  OF  SOUTH- 
ERN   CALIFORNIA.     Los     Angeles.    Cal. 

WHAT  BETTER  Xmas  or  New  Year's 
present  than  this?  We  issue  Certificates 
of  Deposit  for  *100  (or  multiples)  bearing 
SEVEN  PER  CENT,  a  year  interest,  pay- 
able semi-annually.  Secured  by  First 
Mortgage  on  City  Real  Estate  in  hands  of 
Trustee — and  so  certified. 
E.  M.  MARTIN.  Secretary.  Key  West,  Fla. 


AN  INVESTMENT  IN  REAL  ESTATE 
MORTGAGES  nets5S  to  7%.  Not  affected 
by  trusts  or  panics.  Absolutely  safi  ,  steadily 
increasing  in  value.  From  $500  upwards.  In- 
vestigate. Write  for  free  sample  copy  of 
"BONDS  AND  MORTGAGES." 
Monadnock  Building.  Chicago. 


WE  MAKE  AND  SELL  CONSERVATIVE 
FARM  AND  CITY  LOANS  in  the  best 
sections  of  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 
SOUTHWESTERN  MORTGAGE  LOAN 
CO..     P.  O.  Box  277,     Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

REINVEST  your  January  Dividends  in  7JS 
Farm  Mortgages  well  supervised.  Every  cli- 
ent protect! id.  Highest  references.  Booklet. 
Hamilton  Burch.  Att'y,  Box  14,  McRae.  Ga. 


BOND  INVESTMENTS.-^!?  to  6£.  Muni- 
cipal and  Corporation— safest  for  small 
investors.  GEO.  M.  SEWARD  &  CO., 
Bankers.  110  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

REAL  ESTATE 


IT   is   ALFALFA,   King  of  hay  crops,  thai 

makes  our  Eastern  Colorado  low-priced 
subirriuated  lands  near  Denver,  so  valu- 
able for  cultivation  mint.  Read 
our  alfalfa  literature.  It  is  the  hi--t  ever. 
Colorado  Farm  Land  Association.  279  Dear- 
born St..  Chicago,  111. 


REE  illustrated  booklets  about  tho 
ice  lands,  orange,    fig,    and    vegetable 
land    in    the    Gulf   Coast    of  Texas,    in  an 
ideal  climate,  address  the  owners, 

F.     KOCH     &    CO.     Binz     Bldg., 
Houston,   I 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD  A  $5,000  BUSINESS  in  two  years. 
Let  us  start  you  in  the  collection  business. 
No  capital  needed;  big  field.  We  teach  se- 
crets of  collecting  money;  refer  business  to 
you.  Write  today  for  free  pointers  and  ne.w 
plan  American  Collection  Service, 
66  State  Detroit,  Michigan. 


BUSINESSMAN,  owning  all  patents  cov- 
ering manufacture  of  machine,  wishes  to 
meet  party  who  will  furnish  capital  to  fur- 
ther develop  invention  and  later  to  assist  in 
organizing  strong  company  to  manufacture 
same.  Address,  box  236,The  Literary  Digest. 


PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  YOUR  IDEAS.  $8,500  offered  for 
one  invention.  Book  "  How  to  Obtain  a 
Patent  "  and  "  What  to  Invent  "  sent  free. 
Send  rough  sketch  for  free  report  as  to 
patentability.  Patent  obtained  or  Fee  re- 
turned. We  advertise  your  patent  for  sale 
at  our  expense.    Established  16  years. 

Chandlee  A  Chandlee.  Patent  Attvs. 
985  F  Street  Washington,"  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  or  fee  returned. 
Send  sketch  for  free  report  as  to  patent- 
ability. GUIDE  BOOK  and  WHAT  JO 
INVENT,  with  valuable  List  of  Inventions 
wanted,  sent  free.  ONE  MILLION  DOL- 
LARS offered  for  one  invention;  .rl6.000  for 
others.  Patents  secured  by  us  advertised 
free  in  World's  Progress;  sample  free. 
Victor  J.  Evans  &  Co. ,849  "F."  Washington. 


PATENTS  that  PROTECT.  Our  three 
books  for  Inventors  mailed  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  stamps. 

R.  S.  &  A.  B.  LACEY 
Dept.  63,      Washington.  D.  C.      Estab.  1869. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED— railway  mail  clerks— Spring 
examinations  everywhere.  Commencement 
salary,  $800.  Common  education  sufficient. 
Rapid  advancement.  25  free  scholarships. 
Write  immediately  for  schedule.  Franklin 
Institute.   Dept.  N  56,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS  — Big  Profits  selling  Vulcan 
Fountain  and  Stylo  Pens;  well  advertised; 
easy  to  sell;  write  for  catalogue  showing 
liberal  discounts.  J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO  , 
27  Thames  Street.  New  York. 

WANTED  — College  and  State  normal 
graduates.  Arizona.  Nevada,  California. 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 
Los  Angeles San  Francisco 

—  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


FOR.  WRITERS 


50  Model  6  Remington  Typewriters.  Best 
Condition,  $23  each.  Model  2,  $12.  Under- 
woods, $25.  All  makes  equally  low.  Guaran- 
teed. Illustrated  Catalog  Free.  Write  to-day. 
Guarantee  Typewriter  Co..  231  mane  St. ,N.Y. 

TYPEWRITERS,  every  make,  each  entire- 
ly rebuilt  and  refinished;  guaranteed  satis- 
factory or  may  be  returned.  Illustrated  list 
free.  Agent's  discounts.  Typewriter  Clear- 
ing House  Co.,  82  Duane  St.,  New  York  City. 


Typewriters.—  Hammond,  Franklin,  $10.00; 
Remington.  $12.00;  Smith  Premier.  *15.00; 
Oliver.  $29.00  Year's  guarantee.  Harlem 
Typewriter  Exch..Rm. 37.217  W .  125th  St.N.Y. 
Never  Before  Offered;  Rebuilt  Underwoods, 
Olivers,  Remingtons,  others,  $15to$38;  worth 
double;  sent  allowing  trial.  (Est.  1881).  Con- 
solidated  Typewriter  Exc,  245  B'way,  N.  Y. 

"FOR  THE  HOME 


PATENTS  that  PAY.  2  Books  free:  "What 
and  How  to  Invent— Proof  of  Fortunes  in 
Patents"  and  61-p.  Guide.  Special  offer, 
E.  E.  Vroomun,  806  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EUGENE  0.  BROWN.  ENGINEER  AND 
A TTORNEY-AT-LAW  McGill  Bldg.. Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Member  Bar  of  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  9  years  Examiner  U.  S.  Patent  Office. 

Patents  that  Protect  and  Pay.  Advice  and 
books  free.  Rates  reasonable.  Highest  ref- 
erences. Best  results.  Watson  E.  Coleman, 
Patent  Lawyer,  612  F  St„  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS  promptly  obtained  or  no  fee. 
Best  ratos,  references  and  results.  Free 
Searches.  D.  SWIFT  &  CO. 

Washington  D.  C. 


A  SAMPLE  OF  PAGE  FENCE  FREE! 
Send  for  an  actual  sample  of  famous  Page 
Woven  Wire  Fence.  See  the  Basic  Open 
Hearth  Page  Wire  — the  strongest  fence 
wire  male!  See  the  Page  Knot  —  the  knot 
that  can't  come  off!  Get  a  Free  copy  of  Page 
Fence  Catalog,  explaining  its  amazing  dur- 
ability, elasticity  and  economy.  Just  a 
postal.  Address  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Co.,  Box  211  F Adrian.  Michigan. 

HONEY.— Direct  from  Apiary;  flavor  and 
sweetness  of  Calif.  Sage;  finest  flavored  deli- 
cacy. Superior.  Prices  and  information 
free.     Spencer   Apiaries.    Nord h off,    Calif. 

VIRGINIA  COUNTRY  CURED  HAMS. 
Best  known.  Buy  direct  from  the  farm 
One  year  old.  8  to  i6  pounds.  25c.  per  pounc 
FOREST  HOME  FARM.   Purcellville,  Va 


MACHINERY 


RIFE   AUTOMATIC   HYDRAULIC  RAM 
pumps  water  by  water  power— no  attention 
—no  expense— 2  feet  fall  elevates  water  50 
feet,  etc.    Guaranteed     Catalog  Free. 
Rife  RAM  Co.,  2197  Trinity  Bldg.  New  York. 


AUTHORS     SEEKING      A    PUBLISHES 

should  communicate  with 

The  Cochrane  Publishing  Co. 

1251  Tribune  Building. New  York  City 

WE  CRITICISE  AND  SELL  MANU- 
SCRIPTS AND  PLAYS.  20  years'  experi- 
ence. Refer  to  any  New  York  editor  or 
publisher.  Send  for  circulars  (L). 
EDMOND  PICTON  LITERARY  AGENCY, 
25  West  42d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Material  furnished  for  debates,  speeches, 
club  papers.    Statistics    compiled.     Genea- 
logical researches  made.    Rates  reasonable. 
Bureau  of  Research,  New  Albany,  Ind. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS  for  Den  Decorations. 
Special— Two  8  in.  x  10  in.  enlargements  for 
75c  with  order.  Expert  Developing.  Print- 
ing and  Enlarging.  Regular  price  list  2c 
stamp.  ROBT.  L.   JOHNSTON. 

Expert  Photo  Finishing.    Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

BOOKS  AND  PUBLICATIONS 

CATALOGUE  of  miscellaneous  Rare 

Books ;  second-hand  Students'  Law  Books 
mailed  upon  application.  Illinois  Book 
Exchange.  Lakeside  Bldg..  Chicago.,  Ill 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Autographs 
AUTOGRAPH    LETTERS    of    Celebrities 
Bought   and    Sold.     Send    for    price    lists, 
WALTER  R.  BENJAMIN;    225   Fifth  Ave-. 
N.  Y.  Pub."THE  COLLECTOR."  SI  a  year. 

Duplicating  Devices 

MADE  WITHOUT  GLUE  or  GELATINE 
—New  Improved  "Modern"  Duplicator 
savestime  and  printers'  bills  ;  makes  50 to 78 
perfect  copies.  Booklet  free.  R.  C.  Dtjrkin, 
Reeves  &  Co.,  339  Fifth  Ave..  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Movins  Pictures,  ete. 

MOTION  PICTDRE  MACHINES.  Film 
Views,  Magic  Lanterns.  Slides,  and  similar 
Wonders  For  Sale.  Catalog  Free.  We  also 
Buy  Magic  Machines.  Films.  Slides,  etc. 
Harbaeh  A  Co.,  809    Filbert  St..  Phila..  Pa. 


KENNELS 


IN  BUYING  DOGS 
ALWAYS  BUY  THE  BEST 
We  have  them  for  sale.  English  Setters. 
Irish  Setters  and  Pointers.  Dogs  well 
trained  on  Quail.  Ruffed  Grouse. etc  Young 
stock  for  sale.  The  finest  kennel  of  high- 
classed  bird-dogs  in  America. 

C.    S.    FREEL 
Loogootee,  Indiana 


*"WMNG  ZZCT.  JUL  3  -  m 


PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 
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